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PREFAGE: TO VOLAL 


Tas work was commenced in 1853. From that time to this, the editors have been 
engaged, with the aid of several regular collaborators, and of numerous contributors 
of special articles, in its preparation. 

The aim of the work is to furnish a book of reference on all the topics of the 
science of Theology, in its widest sense, under one alphabet. It includes, there. 
fore, not only articles on the Bible and its literature, but also upon all the subjects 
belonging to Historical, Doctrinal, and Practical Theology. There is no Dictionary 
in the English language which seeks to cover the same ground, except upon a com- 
paratively small scale. The Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, published sev- 
eral years since, under the supervision of the Rev. J. Newton Brown, is, indeed, quite 
comprehensive in its aim; but, as it is confined to a single volume, it could not give 
full treatment to the vast range of topics embraced in its plan, Besides this, there 
1s but one other attempt in English at a comprehensive Dictionary of Theology, and 
that, unfortunately, remains incomplete. We refer to the translation of Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklopddie, commenced in 1856 by the Rey. J. H. A. Bomberger, D.D., the 
publication of which was suspended during the war.* 

In the preparation of this Cyclopedia, Dr. Srronc has had exclusive charge of the 
department of Biblical literature, and for the articles in that field he is responsible. 
Twenty years ago, before the publication of Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture, the student of the Bible had no better Dictionary to consult than the various re- 
censions of Calmet. The great work of Dr. Kitto brought together the results of 
the critical labors of the preceding century, in which Biblical literature had become 
substantially a new science. Notwithetanding many and grave defects, Kitto’s Cy- 
dopedia gave a new impulse to Biblical studies, and supplied a want almost univer- 
sally felt. The lapse of twenty years, in which vast advances have been made in the 
literature of the Bible, has made a new edition necessary, and it has been well pre- 
pared under the editorship of Dr. Alexander. In the mean time, Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible (3 vols. imp. 8vo) has been issued, on a plan somewhat similar to Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia, It is the aim of the present work, as Dictionary of the Bible, to com- 
bine the excellences of both the great works named, and to avoid their faults. Free 
use is made of their matter, so far as it has been found suitable to our plan;t but 
every article has been thoroughly revised, and more than half the articles on Biblicul 
topics are entirely original, while most of the others are so in part, We acknowledge 
similar, though not quite so extensive obligations to Winer’s Biblisches Real-W orter- 
buch, 2 book whose discrimination and compactness are unrivalled in this branch of 
literature. It will be perceived that the Biblical department of this Cyclopedia 
embraces many subjects and names not contained in any of these three works. 

For the treatment of all the topics in Systematic, Historical, and Practical Theolo- 
gy, Dr. M‘Curvtock is responsible. In this field there has heretofore been no copi- 
ous Dictionary answering to the Bible Dictionaries of Kitto and Smith. The Real. 
Eneyklopadie of Herzog, and Wetzer und Welte’s Kirchen-Lexikon, havo been the 
fullest sources of material in this form. Besides these, all other Encyclopmdias and 

© Tt has now been superseded by Dr. Schaff’s Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledye, notited in our 
Sapplement, 

+t Due credit is given in, or at the end of each article, for the use made of the works cited. In some 
instances the above general credit to Kitto and Smith is all that could justly or conveniently be giren. 


We ‘hava incorporated all the information that is valuable in their works, with many qualifications 1 
additions, 
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AARON 


Aaron bowed in silence (Lev. x, 1-11). Aaron joined 
in, or at least sanctioned, the invidious conduct of his 
sister Miriam, who, after the wife of Moses had been 
brought to the camp by Jethro, became apprehensive 
for her own position, and cast reflections upon Moser, 
mach calculated to damage his influence, on account 
of his marriage with  foreigner—always an odious 
thing among the Hebrews. For this Miriam was 
struck with temporary leprosy, which brought the high- 
priest to a sense of his sinful conduct, and he sought 
and obtained forgiveness (Num. xii). See Mrrram. 
Subsequently to thie (apparently B.C. 1620), a formi- 
dable conspiracy was organized against Aaron and his 
rons, a8 well as against Moses, by chiefs of influence 
and station—Korah, of the tribe of Levi, and Dathan 
and Abiram, of the tribeof Reuben. See Koran. But 
the divine appointment was attested and confirmed by 
the signal destruction of the conspirators; and the 
next day, when the people assembled tumultuously, 
and murmured Joudly at the destruction which had 
overtaken their leaders and friends, a fierce pestilonce 
broke out among them, and they fell by thousands on 
the spot. When this was seen, Aaron, at the com- 
mand of Moses, filled a censer with fire from the altar, 
and, rushing forward, arrested the plague between the 
living and the dead (Num. xvi). This was, {n fect, 
another attestation of the divine appointment; and, 
for its further confirmation, as regarded Aeron and his 
family, the chiefs of the several tribes wero required 
to deposit their ctaves, and with them was placed that 
of Aaron for the tribe of Levi, They were all laid up 
together over night in the tabernacle, and in the morn- 
ing it was found that, while the other rods remained as 
they were, that of Aaron had budded, blossomed, and 
yielded the fruit of almonds. The rod was preserved 
in the tabernacle (comp. Heb. ix, 4) as an authentic 
evidence of the divine appointment of tho Aaronic fam- 
fly to the priesthood—which, indeed, doce not appear 
to have been ever afterward dispnted (Num. xvii). 
Aaron was not allowed to onter the Promiecd I.and, on 
account of the distrust which he, aa well as his liroth- 
er, manifested when the rock was stricken at Meribah 
(Nam. xx, 818), When the host arrived at Mount 
Hor, in going down the Wady Arabah [see Exope], in 
order to dowble the mountainous territory of Edom, the 
divine mandate came that Aaron, accompanied by his 
brother Moses and by his son Eleazar, should ascend 
to the top of that mountain in the view of all the peo- 
ple; and that be should thero transfer his pontifiral 
robes to Eleazar, and then die (Num. xx, 28-29). He 
was 128 years old when his carcer thus strikingly tcr- 
minated; and his son and hia } rother haried him ina 
eavern of the mountain, B.C. 1619. See Hor. The 
[araelites mourned for him thirty days; and on the 
first day of the month Ab the Jews yet hold a fast in 
commemoration of his death (Kitto, s.v.). The Arabs 
atill show the traditionary site of his grave (Num, xx, 
28; xxxiii, 38; Deut. xxxii, 50), which in the time of 
Eusebius was reputed to le situated in Petra, in the 
motlern Wady Mousa (Onomast, x, v. Or; Am. Bib. Re- 
pos. 1838, p, 482, G40). He is mentioned in the Koran 
(Hottinger, Hist, Orient, p. &5 #q.), and the Rabbins have 
many fabulous stories relating to him (Eieenmenger, 
Ent, Judenth, i, 842, 855, 864). For Talmudical roferences, 
see Real-Encyklop.a,v. For an attempted identification 
with Mercury, see the Ewrop. Wag. i, 16. Sce Mosxs, 
In Psa. cxxxiii, 2, Aaron's name occurs as that of 
the first anointed priest. His descendants (‘sons of 
Aaron,” Josh. xxi, 4, 10, 13, ete. ; poetically, “house 
of Aaron,"’ Psa. exv, 10, 12; exvili, 8, etc.) were the 
prieathood in general, his lineal descendants being the 
high-priests. See Aanonirs, Even in the time of 
David, these were a very numerous body (1 Chron. 
xil, 27). The other branches of the tribe of Levi were 
assigned subordinate sacred duties. See Levire. For 
the list of the pontiffa, including those of the line of 
“Samar (q. v.), to whom tho office was for some rea- 
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son transferred from the family of the senior Eleazar 
(see Josephus, Ant. v, 11, 6; viii, 1, 8), but afterward 
restored (comp. 1 Sam, ii, 80), see HrcH-Prixzst. 

II. Priesthood.—Aaron and his sons were inverted 
by Moses with the priestly office, which was to remain 
in Aaron's line forever (Exod, xxix). This was alto- 
gether distinct from the semi-sacerdotal character with 
which his mere seniority In the family invested him 
according to patriarchal usage. Tho duty and right 
of eacrificing to God was thereafter rescrved to thet 
family exclusively. The high-priesthood was confined 
to the first-born in succession ; and the rest of his pos- 
terity were priests, simply so called, or priests of the 
second order (Ernesti, De Aarcne, Wittenb, 1688-9). 
See SAceRDOTAL OnpER. 

IT]. Typical Character.—Aaron was a type of Christ 
(see Hylander, De Aarone summisque Judceor. ponti- 
Sicibus, Messia typis, Lond. and Goth. 1827)—anot, in- 
deed, in his personal, but in his official, character: 1. 
As high-priest, offering sacrifice; 2. In entaring into 
the holy place on the great day of atonement, and rec- 
onciling the people to God; in making intercession 
for them, and pronouncing apon them the ble: sing of 
Jebovab, at the termination of eolemn services ; 8. In 
being anointed with the holy oil Ly effusion, which was 
prefigurative of the Holy Spirit with which our Lord 
was endowed; 4. In bearing the names of ull tbe 
tribes of Israe! upon his breast and upon his shoulders, 
thus presenting them always before God, and repre- 
senting them to Him; 6. In being the medium of 
their inquiring of God hy Urim and Thummim, and of 
the cormanication of His will to them. But, though 
the offices of Aaron wcre typical, the of 
Christ is of a far higher order. Aaron's priesthood 
was designed as “a rhadow of heavenly things." to 
load the Israelites to look forward to ‘‘ better things 
to come,” when ‘‘another pricat” should arise, “after 
the order of Melchizedek” (Heb. vi, £0), and who 
ehould “be constitated, not after the law of a carnal 
commandment, but after the power of an eudless life.” 
(See Hunter, Sacred Biog. p. 282 #q.; Evans, Serij. 
Biog. iii, 77 ; Williams, Characters of O. T. p. 97; Gor- 
don, Christ tm the Ancient Church, i, 271.) Sce Putrst. 

Aaron Acuarox (Le. the young:r), a rabbi born 
at Nicomedia in tho beginning of the 1ith century. 
He belonged to the sect of the Caraites, We have 
from him several Hebrew works on mystical theol 
(The Tree of Life, The Garden of Faith, The Gurden of 
Eden), and « literal commentary on the Pentateuch, 
entitled M={F 70 (vail of the law), — Hoefer, Bio- 
graphie Générale, i, 6. 

Aaron AA-Risuon (i. e. the elder), a celebrated 
tabbi of the sect of the Caraites, practiced medicine at 
Constantinople toward the close of the 18th centary. 
He bad the reputation of being a great philosopher 
and an honest man, He is the author of an Essay on 
Hebrew Grammar (%p" >°>r, “perfect in beauty,” 
Constantinople, 1581), and of a Jewish prayer-book ac- 
cording to the rites of the Caraitic sect (“ERR "EQ, 
Venice, 1528-29, 2 vols. 4to). He aleo wrote commen- 
taries on the Pentateuch, the first propbets (Joshua, 
the Judges, Samuel, and the Kings),on Iraiah and the 
Pralms, and on Job, all of which are stil] inedited.— 
Hoefer, Biographie Generale, i, 6. 

Aaron ben-Aser, or Aaron bar-Moses, a 
celebrated Jewish rabbi, lived in the first half of the 
14th century. He is the author of a Treatise on the 
Accents of tho Hebrew Language, printed in 1517. 
Aaron collected the various readings of the Old Testa- 
ment in the manuscripts of the libraries of the West, 
while his colaborator, Ben-Nephthali, searched for va- 
rious readings in the Eastern libraries. These varis- 
tions of the text, though purely grammatical, gave 
rise to two celebrated sects among the Jowe—that cf 
the Occidentals, who followed Ben-Ascr ; and that of 
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the Orientals, which only admitted the authority of 
Ben-Nephthali. Their editions give for the first time 
the vowel signs, the invention of which has therefore 
frequently been ascribed to them. The works of 
Aaron ben-Aser have Leen printed, together with those 
of Moses ben-David, at the end of the Biblia Ral- 
binies of Venice.—Hoefer, Biographie Générale, 1, 7. 


Aaron ben-Chayim, a celebrated rabbi, born at 
Fez in the middle of the 16th centary. He was the 
head of the synagogues of Fez and Morocco. In order 
to superintend the printing of his works, he made, in 
1600, a voyage to Venice, where he died soon after. 
His works are (in Hebrew), The //eart of Aaron, con- 
taining two commentaries on Joshua and the Judges 
(Fenice, 1609, fol..); The Offering of Aaron, or romarke 
oa the book Siphra, an ancient commentary on Levit- 
fens (Venice, 1609, fol.); The Measures -f Aaron, or an 
exay on the 13 hermeneutical rules of Rabbi Ismacl.— 
Hoefer, Biogr-tphie Générale, i, 7; First, Bid. Jud. i,159, 

Aaron ben-Joseph Sason (Scuascon), a rab- 
bi of Thessalonica, livod at the close of the 16th cen- 
tary. He is the author of several celebrated Jewish 
works, among which are TEX MII (the law of 
trath), a collection of 282 decisions on questions re- 
lating to sales, rents, etc, (Venice, 1616, fol.); and 
FSX “BD (the book of truth), explicatory of the 
Tossphoth of the Gemara (Amsterd. 1706, 8vo0).— 
Hoefer, Bingraph'e Genérale, i, 7. 

Aaron Zalaha, « Spanish rabbi, died 12938. He 


nics praceptorum, etc. (In Hebrew, Ven- 
ioe, 1523, fol.) Hoefer, Biographie Générale, |, 7. 

A’tronite (Heb, same as Aaron, used collective- 
ly), a designation of the descendants of Aeron, and 
therefore priests, who, to the nurnber of 8700 fighting 
men, with Jehoiada the father of Benaish at their 
bead, joined David at Hebron (1 Chron. xii, 27). 
Later on in the history (1 Chron. xxvii, 17) we find 
their chief was Zadok, who in the earlier narrative is 
distinguished as ‘‘a young man mighty of valour.” 
They must have been an important family in the reign 
of David to be reckoned among the tribes of Israel. 
—Smith,e.v. See Aanon; Prrest. 

Alizrak: (["1NN), a Cabalistic word found in the 
Talmudic Lexicon Arwch, and apparently Invented by 
the Rabbins in order to correspond to a prohibition 
found in the Mishna (Shabbat, xii, 8) that no person 
should write on the Sabbath two letters, this word be- 
ginning with the letter N repeated. In the Talmad, 
bowever, it is written Aadrat (S75). Boxtorf 
(Lez, Talumd. col. 2) thinks it is merely the Biblical 
word JUNK, adeerka’, I will gird thee (Auth, Vers. 
“I girded thee"), found in Isa. xlv, 5. 

Ab (3X, prob. i. g. ‘the season of frvit,”” from 
3%, to bo freitful, and apparently of Syriac origin, 


D'Herbelot, Bild. Orient. 8. v.: comp, ABtB; Jose- | history 


phos, 'Ajjj3c, Aad. iv, 4, 7), the Chaldee name of the 
fifth ecclesiastical and eleventh civil month of the 
Jesish year (Buxtorf, Ler. Talm, col, 2); a name 
introduced after the Babylonian captivity, and not 
ccearring in Scripture, in which this is designated 
simply as the #fth month (Num. xxxiii, 86; Jer. i, 8; 
Zech, vil, 8, etc.), It corresponded with the Macedo- 
nian month Lode (Adog), beginning with the new moon 
of August, and always containing thirty days. The 
Jet day is roomorable for the death of Asron (Num. 
xxxili, 88); the Oth fs the date (Moses Cozensis, in 
Wazenseil’s Sota, p 786) of the exclusion from Canaan 
(Sum. xiv, 90), and the destruction of the Temple by 
Nebuchadnezzar (Zech. vii, 5; vili, 19; comp. Reland, 
Awtig, Sacer, iv, 10; but the 7th day, according to 2 
Kings xxv, 8, where the Syriac and Arabic read 9th; 
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Geo the 10th, according to Jer. lil, 12, probably refer. 
ring to the close of the con tion, Buxtorf, Sya-g. 
Judenth. xxxv), and also by Titus (Josephus, Wur, a 
4, 5); the 16th was the festival of the Xylophoria, or 
bringing of wood into the Temple (Bodenschatz, Kirch- 
liche Ver, der Juden, ii, 106; comp. Neb. x, 34; 
xiii, 832; on nine successive days, according to Otho, 
Lez, Rabb. p. 881; on the 14th, according to Josephus, 
War, ii, 17); the 18th is « fast in memory of the ox- 
tinction of the western lamp of the Templo durin, 
the impious reign of Abaz (2 Chron. xxix, 7)—Kit- 
to, a. v. See MontH, 

Ab- (5%, father), occurs as the first member of 
several compound Hebrew proper names, ©. g. ABNER, 
ABSALOM, etc. not as & patronymic [eee Bew-], or in 
its literal acceptation, but in a figarative sense, to des- 
ignate some quality or circumstance of the person 
named; ©. g. of or endowed with; efter the 

of all the Shemitic (Gesenius, Thee, 
seb. p. 7; in Arable generally Abu-, see D’ Herbelot, 
Bxblioth, Orient. a. v.). See Faroer; Proper KAME, 
Hence it is equally applicable to females; e. g. Ast 
Galt (as among the Arabs; comp. Kosegsrten, in 
Ewald's Zeitechrift far die Kunde dea Morgentindes, |, 
297-317). In all cases it ls the following part of the 
name that ts to be considered as tho genitive, the pre- 
fix SM being “in the conetruct,”’ and not the reverse. 
See Anr-. 


Ab’aouo (Lat. Adacuc, the Greek text being no 
longer extant), one of the minor prophets (2 Esdr. [in 
the Vulg. 4 Esdr.]}{, 40), eleewhere HABAKKOK (q. ¥.). 

Abad’don (ABadss», for Heb. Gi528, destruc. 
tion, 1. e, the destroyer, as it is immediately explain- 
ed by ‘ArohAdwy, APOLLON), the name ascribed to 
the ruling spirit of Tartarus, or the angel of death, 
described (Rev. ix, 11) as the king and chief of the 
Apocalyptic locusts under the fifth trumpet, and as the 
angel of the abyas or ‘‘ bottomless pit” (seo Critica Bib- 
lica, ti, 445). In the Bible, the word abeddon means 
destruction (Job. xxxi, 12), or the place of destruction, 
{. @. the subterranean world, Hades, the revion of the 
dead (Job xxvi, 6; xxviii, 22; Prov. xv, 11). It is, 
in fact, the second of the seven names which the Rab- 
bins apply to that ; and they dedace it partic- 
ularly from Pes. Ixxxviil, 11, ‘' Shall thy loving-kind- 
ness be declared in the grave, or tly faithfulness in 
(abuddon) destruction?’ See Haves. Hence they 
have made Abaddon the nethermost of the two regions 
into which they divided the under world, But that 
in Rev. ix, 11 Abaddon is the angel, and not the abyss, 
is perfectly evident in the Greek. There is a gencral 
connection with the destroyer (q. v.) alluded to in 1 
Chron. xxl, 15; but the explanation, quoted by Ben- 
gel, that the name is given in Hebrew and Greek, to 
show that the locusts would be destructive alike ta 
Jew and Gentile, {s far-fetched and unnecessary. Tha 
popalar interpretation of the Apocalypee, which finds 
in the symbols of that prophecy the details of national 
in later ages, has usually regarded Abaddon 
as a symbol of Mohammed dealing destruction at tho 
head of the Saracenic hordes (Elliott's Hore Apocu- 
lapios, {, 410). It may well be doubted, however, 
whether this symbol is any thing more than a new 
and vivid figure of the same moral convulsions elee- 
where typified in various ways in the Revelativn, 
namely, those that attended the breaking down of 
Judaism and paganiem, and the general establishment 
of Christianity (see Stuart's Comment. in loc.). See 
Revecatiox, Book or. The etymology of Asmo, 
deus, the king of the dwmons in Jewish mythology, 
seems to point to a connection with Apollyon in his 
character as ‘the destroyer,” or the destroying an- 
gel. Compare Ecclus. xviii, 22,25. See Asmovcs. 


Abadi’as (‘ABadiay), a eon of Jazelus, ar” 
of the descendants (or residents) of Joab, whor 


' eunuchs in the 


ABAD Y QUEYPEO 


with 212 males from the captivity with Esra (1 Esdr. 
viil, 85); evidently the same with the Osapzau (q. v.) 


of the parallel list (Ezr. viil, 9). 


Abad y Queypeo, Maxvet, s Mexican bishop, 
born In ths Ausasicn, Spain, abont 1775. Having be-! 
come priest, he went to Mexico, where he was at first’ 
judge of wills at Valladolid de Mechoacan, and, in 
1909, appointed bishop of Mechoacan. Upon the ont- | 
break of the war of independence, Abad favored the 
national pany and declared himself against the In- 
quisition. en the restoration of Ferdinand VII 
was proclaimed, Abad was sent to Spain and impris- 
oned at Madrid. He succeeded in winning the favor 
of the king, and was not only released, but appointed 
minister of justice. In the night following, however, 
he was again arrested by order of the Grand Inquisitor, 
and shat upin aconvent. He was liberated in conse- 
quence of the events of 1820, and elected a member of 
the provisional junta of the government, Subsequent- 
ly be was appointed Bishop of Tortosa. In 1823 he 
was again arrested by order of the Inquisition, and 
sentenced to six years imprisonment. He died be- 
we Mee time had expired-—Hoefer, Biographies Géné- 

4, 17. 


Abaelard. See AseLarp. 
Abagirus. See Ascarvs, 


Abag’tha (Heb. Abagtha’, XMA3N, prob. Persian 
{comp. Bierxa, Broruax, Bioruaxa, Bacoas), 
and, according to Boblen, from the Sanscrit bagad. 
Sortune-gicen ; Sept. 'ABaraza), one of the seven chief 
palace of Xerxes, who were commanded 
to bring in Vashti (Esth. i, 10), B.C. 488. 

Aba’na [many Ab’ana] (Heb. Abanah’, MIS%; 
Sept. 'ABava; Vulg. dbaea; or rather, as in the mar- 
gin, Amawan [q. v.]; Heb. Amanah’, M320% [oomp. | 
Isa, xxiil, 16), alnce the latter means perennial; Ge- 
senius, Thesazr. Heb. p. 116), a stream mentioned by 
Naaman as being one of the rivers of Damascus; an- 
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Abila, now found on the banks of that stream, are 
thought to confirm this view. A better reason for this 
identification is, that Naaman would be more likely to 
tefer to come prominent stream like the Barada, rather 
than to a small and comparatively remote fountain 
like the Fijih. See Puarpar. The turbid character 
of the water of Harada is no objection to this view, 
since Naaman refers to Abana as important for its 
medicinal qualities rather than on account of its limpid 
coldness, The identification of the Abana with the 
Barada is confirmed by the probable coincidence of the 
Pharpar with the Arvaj; these being the only consid- 
erable streams in the vicinity of Damascus (Bibliotheca 
Sacra, 1849, P. 371; Robinson's Researches, new ed, iii, 
447), This is the view taken by the latest traveller 
who has canvassed the question at length (J. L. Por 
ter, in the Jour. of Sacr, Literature, July, 1858, p. 245 
q.). According to Schwarz (Pirlcst. p, 64), the Jews 
of Damascus traditionally identify the Barada with 
the Amana (q. v.). The Arabic version of the 

in Kings has Barda, According to Lightfoot (Cew. 
Chor. iv) the river in question was also called Kirmi 
Jon ({°95F), a name applied in the Talmad to a river 
of Palestine (Buxtorf, Lex. Talm, col, 2188), See 
Damascva, 

Abarbanel, See Apzasener. 

Ab’arim (Heb. Abarim’, D"3, regions bryond, 
i.e. east of the Jordan; Sept. 'AGapiu, but rd mipey in 
Num, xxvii, 12, Vulg. Abarim; in Jer. xxii, 20, Sept. 
tb ripay ric Saddoonc, Vulg. transeunies, Auth, Vers. 
“ passages”), & mountain ("SSN I, Num. xxvii, 
12; Dent, xxxif, 49), or rather chain of hills (777 
O%13SN, Num. xxxiil, 47, 48), which form or Lelong 
to the mountainons district east of the Dead Sea and 
the lower Jordan, being situated in the land of Moab 
(Num, xxi, 11), on the route to Palestine (Num, xxvii, 
12). It was the last station Lut one of the Hebrews 
on their way from Egypt to Canaan (Num, =xxiif, 47, 
48). See Isz-apanim. The range presents many 


other being the Pharpar (2 Kings v, 12). The main | :tistinct masses and elevations, commanding extensive 
stream by which Damascus is now irrigated is called | viows of the country west of the river (Irby and Man- 
Barada, the Chryeorrhoas, or ‘golden stream” of the : gies, p. 469). From one of the highest of these, called 
ancient geographers (Strabo, p. 755), which, a8 soon a8 | Mount Nebo, Moses surveyed the Promised Land be- 
it feeues from a cleft of the Anti-Lebanon mountains, | fore he died (Dout. xxxil, 49). From the manner in 
{- immediately divided into three smaller courses. | which the names Abarim, Nebo, and 
The central or principal stream runs straight toward | nected (Deut. xxxii, 49, and xxxiv, 1), it would ecem 
the city, and there supplies the different public cis-| that they were different names of the same general 
terns, baths, and fountains ; the other branches diverge | mountain chain. See Nxno. According to Josephus, 
to the right end left along the rising ground on either | who styles it Abaris CAGapic, Ans. iv, 8, 48), it was 
hand, and, having farn the means of extensive! ‘9 very high mountain, situated opposite Jericho," 
irrigation, fall again into the main channel, after dif-/ and Eusebius (Onomast. Nav) locates it six miles 
fusing their fertilizing influencer, and are at length | west of Heshbon. The name Aberim bas been tor- 


are con- — 


Jost in s marsh or lake, which is known as the Bahr 
el-Merj, or Lake of the Meadow. Dr. Richardson 
(Travels, li, 499) states that the “ water of the Barada, 
like the water of the Jordan, is of a white, sulphureous 
hue, and an unpleasant taste.” Some contend that 
the Barada is the Abana, and are only at a loss for 
the Pharpar; others find both in the two subsidiary 
streams, ond neglect the Barada; while still others 
seek the Abans in the small river Fijis, which Dr. 
Richardson describes as rising near a village of the 
same name in a pleasant valley fifteen or twenty miles 
to the north-west of Damascus. It iseues from the 
Imestone rock, in a deep, rapid stream, about thirty 
feet wide. It is pure and cold as iced water; and, 
after coursing down a stony and channel for 
above a hundred yards, falls into the Barada, which 
comes from another valley, and at the point of junction 
is only half as wide as the Fijih. The Abana or; 
Amana has been identified hy some (especially Ge- 
senins, Heb, Lez.) with the Barada, from the coincl- | 
dence of the name Amana mentioned in Cant. iv, 8, , 
as ono of the tops of Anti-Libanus, from which the ' 
Chrysorrhoas (or Barada) flows; and the ruins of 


tured by some disciples of the Faber and Bryant schoo! 
of otymologists into a connection with the name ofa 
district of Egypt called Abaris or Avaris (Josephus, 
Apica, |, 14), and eo with the system of n idol- 
atry, from the deity of the aame name, Affinities be- 
tween the names of two of the peaks of thie range, 
Nebo and Peor, have also been traced with those of 
other Egyptian deities, Anubis and Horis, There is 
no good foundation for sach speculations. 


Abiris. See Anarm; Avanis. 

Abausit, Frawix, a French Unitarian, was born 
at Uzes, in Languedoc, Nov. 11, 1678. Though his 
mother was a Protestant, he was forcibly placed in a 
Roman Catholic seminary, to be educated as a Papist, 


| His mother succeeded in recovering him, and placed 


him at school in Geneva. At nineteen he travelled 
into Holland and England, and became the friend of 
Bayle and Newton. Returning to Geneva, he ren- 
dered important assistance to a society en in 
preparing a translation of the New Testament into 
French (pablished in 1726). In 1727 be was appointed 
public librarian in Geneva, and was prosented with 
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the freedom of the city. He died at Genova, March : Battle of the Boyne, in 1690,in which his great patron 
20,1767, Though not a coplous writer, he was a man | was killed. He returned to London, was appointed min- 
of great repotution in his day, both in philosophy and ister of the French Church in Savoy; next was made dean 
theology. Newton declared him ‘‘a fit man to judge of Killaloe, in Ireland, and died near London, Sept. 15 
between Leituits and himself.” Rousseau describes (other authorities say Oct. 2 or 6), 1727, His chief 
him as the ‘wise and modest Abauzit,” and Voltaire work is his Trailé de ta Vérité de la Religion Chré- 


pronoanced bim “a great man.” His knowledge was | 
extensive in the whole cirelo of antiquities, in ancient . 
history, geography, and chronology. His manuscripts 
were burned after his death by his relatives at Uses, 
who had become Romanists; his printed works are, 
collected, in part, in Eucres Diverses de Firmin Abauett . 
(Amsterdam, 1778, 2 vols,). Many of his theological 
writings are contained in a volume entitled Miscella- 
nies on Historical, Theological, and Critical Subjects, | 
transl. by E. Harwood, D.D. (Lond. 1774, 8vo). A 
list of his works is given by Haag, La France Protes- 
toate, 1,2 See, also, Hoefer, Biog. Générale, i, 98. 


Ab’ba (A834, RZX) le the Hebrew word SN, fa- 
ther, ander a form (the ‘‘emphatic'’ or definite state 
=the father) peculler to the Chaldee idiom (Mark 
xiv, 86; Rom. vili, 15; Gal. iv, 6). 

1. As such, it was doubtless in common nee to express 
the paternal relation, in the mixed Aramean dialect of 
Palestine, daring the New Testamentage. Especially 
would it be naturally employed from infancy in ad- 
dressing the male parent, like the modern papa; hence 
its occurrence in the New Testament only as o vocative 
(Winer, Gram. of the New-Test. Diction, § 29), Ite 
reference to God (comp. Jer. iii, 4; Jobn viil, 41) was 
common among the later Jews (Hamburger, 
Encgkiop.s.v.). To guard against the appearance of 
too great familiarity, however, the writers of the New 
Testament, instead of translating the title into its 
Greek equivalont, xara, have retained it in its foreign | 
form—one of emphasis and dignity; but they have in; 
all cases added its meaning, for the convenience of | 
their npg stow readers, Hence the phrase ‘‘Abba, | 
Sither”’ in its two-fold form (Critica Biblica, il, 445). 

2 Through faith in Christ all true Christiane pass 
into the relation of sons; are permitted to address God 
with filial confidence in prayer; and to regard them. 
selyee as heirs of the beavenly inheritance. This. 
adoption into tho family of God. inseparably follows | 
oar justification ; and the power to call God our Father, | 
in this special and appropriative sense, results from the 
inward testimony of our forgiveness given by the Holy | 
Spirit. See ADOorTION, | 

4. The word Abba in after ages came to be used in | 
the Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic churches, in an im- | 
proper rense, as a title given to their bishops (D'Her- 
bebot, Bibl. Orient. s. v.), like padre, etc., in Roman 
Catholic countries. The bishops themselves bestow 
the tithe Abba more eminently upon the Bishop of 
Alexandria; which gave occasion for the people to 
¢all him Baba, or Papa, that is, grandfather—a title 
which he bore before the Bishop of Rome. 


tienne (Rotterd. 1692, 2 vols. 12mo), which has passed 
through several editions, and has been translated into 
several languages (in English, Lond. 1694-8, 2 vols. 
8vo). Madame de Sévigné called it ‘the moat charm- 
ing of books ;”’ and, though written by a Protestant, it 
found just favor among French Romanists, and even 
at the court of Louis XIV. His other principal writ- 
ings are: Réflexions sur la Présence du Corps de Jésus 
Christ dans [' Eucharistic; Les Caractéres du Chrétien et 
ds Christioniome ; Traité de la Divinité de Notre Seigneur 
Jéewa Christ; L' Art de ce conmatire (Rotterd. 1692, 
translated into different 1}; La Vérité de la 
Religion Réformés (Rotterd. 1718, 2 vols. 8vo); Le 
Triomphe de la Providence et de la Religion, an explana- 
tion of a portion of the Apocalypse (Amst. 1728, 4 vols, 
12mo); Accomplishment of cy in Christ (Lond. 
new ed. 1840, 12mo). A fall list of bis writings is 
given Haag, La France Protesante, i, 7.—Hoefer, 
Biog. GQ » 1, 83. 

Abbas. Two different authors are frequently 
quoted by this title, 

1. A celebrated canonist who flourished in 1250, 
and wrote a Commentary on the Five Books of Decro- 
tale, printed at Venice in 1588, follo, He fs known 


Real.| as Abbas antiguas, 


2. The celebrated Nicholas Tudeschi, the Panor- 
mitan, known as Abbas Siculus or Abbas jemor. See - 
Panogmiran, 


Abbé, the French name for abbot (q. v.). It is 
used in France not only to designate the superior of 
an abbey, bat fs aleo the general title of the secular 

. Before the French Revolution it was even 
sometimes assumed by theological students (unor- 
dained) in the bope that the king would confer upon 
them a portion of the revenues of some abbey, There 
were at one time in France so many unordained abbés, 
poor and rich, men of quality and men of low birth 
that they formed a particuler class in society, and 
exerted an important Influenca over its character, 
They were seen everywhere; at court, in the halla 
of justice, in the theatres, the coffee-houses, etc. In 
almost every wealthy family was an abbé, occupying 
the post of famillar friend and spiritual adviser, and 
not seldom, that of the gallant of the lady. They 

ded, In a certain degree, to the philosophers 
who lived in the houses of the wealthy Romans in the 
time of the emperors. 


Abbé commendataire. See Ansorr. 


Abbess (Lat. cbddtissa), the superior or head of 
an abbey of nuns, bearing the same relation to them 


Abbadie, Jacgons, born about 1658, at Nay, in| as the abbot to the monks. An abbess possesses in 
Béarn, studied at Seumur and Sedan. His proficiency | generel the same dignity and authority as an abbot, 
was so early and 90 great, that at seventeen he received | except that she cannot exercise the spiritual functions 
the title of D.D. from the Academy at Sedan. In 1676 he| appertaining to the priesthood (Conc. Trident. Sess, 
aceepted an jnvitation from tho Elector of Branden-| xxv, c. vii). Generally the abbesa must be chosen 
larg, and was for some time pastor of the French from the nuns of the same convent; she must be 


Protestant charch at Berlin, The French congroga- 
tion at Berlin was at first bot thin; but upon the rev- 
ocation of the edict of Nantes great numbers of the 
exiled Protestants retired to Brandenburg, where they 
were recelred with the greatest humanity; so that 
Dr. Abbadie had in a little time # great charge, of 
which he took all posaible care; and, by his interest 
it court, did many services to his distressed country- 
men. The Elector dying in 1688, Abbadle accepted a 
proposal from Marshal Schomberg to go with him to 
Holland, and afterward to England with the Prince of 
Orange. In the autumn of 1689 he accompanied the 
Marshal to Ireland, where he continued tl) after the 


sprung from legitimate marriage, must be over forty 
years old, and must have observed the vows for eight 
years. Incase of emergency, however, any nun of the 
order who is thirty yeara old, and has professed five 
years, may be elected. In Germany fifteen abbesses 
(of Easen, Elten, Quedlinburg, Herford, Gandersheim, 
) bad formerly the right of sending a representative 
to the German Diet, and a kind of epl 
farisdiction, which they exercised through an official. 
After the Reformation the superiors of several German 
abbeys, which wore changed into Protestant institu- 
tions of ladics living in common, retained the title 
“abbess,” Soe Anper; Anzort. 


ABBEY 


Costnme of an Engilsh Abbess, 
Abbey (Lat. abbatia), a monastery of monks or 


nuns, ruled by an abbot or abbess [for the derivation | 


of the name, see Asnot]. The abbeys in England 
were enormously tich. All of them, 190 in number, 
were abolished in the time of Henry VIII. The abbey 
lands were afterward granted to the nobility, under 
which grants they are held to the present day. Cran- 
mer begged earnestly of Henry VIII to save some of 
the abbeys for religious uses, but in vain. 

In most abbeys, besides the Abbot, there were the 
following officers or obedientarii, romovable at the ab- 
Lot's will: 


1, Prior, who acted in the abbot's absence as his | 


kecum tenens. In some great abbeys there were as 
many as five priors. 
2, Eleemosynarins, or Almoner, who had the over- 


sight of the daily distributions of alms to the poor at ; 


the gate, 

oF Pitantarins, who had the care of the piitnces, 
which were the allowances given on special occasions 
over and above the usual provisions. 

4, Sacrista, or Sacristan (Sexton), who had the 
care of the vessels, vestmonts, Looks, etc.; he also 
provided for the sacrament, and took care of burials. 

5. Camerarius, or Chamberlain, who looked after 
the dormitory. 

G6. Cellarariue, or Cellarer, whose duty it was to 
procare provisions for strangers. 

7. Thesaurarius, or Bursar, who received rents, etc. 

8. Precentor, who presided over the choir. 

9. Hospitalarins, whose duty it was to attend to the 
wants of strangers. 

10. Infirmarius, who attended to the hospital and 
sick monks. 

11, Refectionarius, who looked after the hall, and 
provided every thing required there, 

For the mode of electing abbots, right of visitation, 
etc,, see Conc. Trident. Sess. xxiv. On the most Im- 
portant English abbeys, see Willis, History of Mitred. 
Abbeys, vol. i: A. Butlor, Lives cf Saints, ii, 688. Seo 
Convent; Monastery; Priory. 


Abbo, Abbot of Fleury, in France, born 968, slain 


in @ turoult at Reole, in Gascony, Nov. 18,1004. He pre-! 


sided two years (985-987) over a monastic achool in Eng.| 


land, and returned to Fleury, whore he was made ab- 
bot. He was so celebrated for his wisdom and virtues 
that people, even in far-distant parts, had recourse to ' 
him for advice and assistance, especially in all ques- | 
tions relating to monastic discipline, his zeal for which , 
caused the tumult in which he was slain.—Neander, | 
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Ch, Hist. tii, 404, 470; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. c. x, pt. ii, 
ch. i, § 6; Acta Sanctorum, t. viii. 

Abbot (Lat. obbde: from Chuldee NBN, the fe 
ther), the head or superior of an abbey of monks, 

1, The title was originally given to every monk, 
but after the sixth century was restricted to the beads 
of religious houses. At ao later period the title wes 
not confined to the superiors of monasteries, but was 
also given to the superiors of other institutions (c» 
abbas curia, palutii, echolarum, etc.), while. on the 
other hand, several other terms, as provost, prior, 
guardian, major, rector, etc., were adopted to desi,nate 
the superiors of the convents of the several orders. 
The Greek Church uses generally the term archimun- 
drite (q. v.). The name abbot was especially retained 
by the order of the Benedictines, and its Lranches, the 
Cistercians, Bernhardines, Trappists, Grandmcntanes, 
Préemonstratenses. But the congregation of Cluyny 
(q. V.) reserved the title abLot to the superior of the 
principal monastery, calling those of the other monss- 
teries cvabbates and . The Abbot of dfonte- 
Cassino assumed the title ubbas abdatum. A number 
of religious orders aro governed by an abbot-general, 
e. g. (according to the Notizie per T Anno 1859, the 
Official Roman Almanac), the regular canons of Lat- 
eran, the Camaldulenses, the Trappiste, the Olive 
tans, the (Oriental) order of St. Antonius, and the Ba- 
ailians. egular abbots are those who wear the re 
ligious habit, and ectnally preside over an abbey, Loth 
‘in spiritual and temporal matters. Secular abbots are 
priests who enjoy the benefices, but employ a cicar 
(q. v.) to discharge its duties. Loy abbots are laymen 
to whom the revenues of abbeys are given by princes 
or patrons. Field abbots (abbates castrenscs) are regu- 
lar abbots appointed for army service. Arch abbot is 
the title of the abbot of St. Mertini,in Hungary. The 
abbots are, in general, subject to the jurisdiction of 
the diocesan bishop, but formerly some were exempt, 
and bad even a kind of episcopal jurisdiction (jurisdic 
tio guasi episcopalis), together with the right of wesr- 
ing episcopal insignia (mitred abbots, abbates mitrati). 
Some, as the abbot of St. Maurice, in Switzerland, 
have cven a small territory. Abbots with episcop:l 
jurisdiction have tho right of taking part in general 
councils, and the right of voting in provincial synods. 
The privileges and duties of abbots are determined by 
the rules of the order to which they belong, as well a3 
by canonical regulations, 


' 
‘ 


i 
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: 


Costume of an English Mitred Abbot. 


The commendatory alsbots (abbates commendutarii; 
Fr. abbés commendataires), in France ond England, 
were secular ecclesiastica, to whom alleys were giveD 
in commendam, who enjoyed a portion of the revenues, 
together with certain honora, but without jurisdiction 


ABBOT 


over the Inmates of the abbeys. This became latter- 
ly so common that most abbeys were thus held porpet- 
ually is commendam. In England many abbots, among 
other privileges, hod the right of sitting in the House 
of Lords, According to Fuller (CA. Hist. b. vi, p. 292, 
od, 5655), there were sixty-four abbots and thirty-six 
priors, besides the Master of the Temple summoned to 
Parliament, which he terms ‘a jolly number."' Ed- 
ward III reduced them to twenty-six, In Germany, 
ten prince-abbote (of Fuida, Corvey, etc.) were mem- 
bers of the German Diet till 1808. See Bingham, 
Orig, Eccles. b. vii, ch, iti; Cone. Trident. Sess. xxv, 
and, for full details, Martene, De Ant, Monach. Rit. 
lib. v. The forms for the benediction of abbots (i. q. 
inauguration) are given in Boissonnet, Dict. des Cérd- 
monies, i, 22 9q. 

2. The title of Abbot is still used in eome Protestant 
countries. In Germany it is sometimes conferred 
upon divines, especially if they enjoy the revenues of 
former abbeys. Thus the late Professor Licke of 
Gottingen was an abbot, 

Abbot, Abiel, D.D., a Unitarian minieter, born 
in Wilton, N. H., Dec. 14, 1765. He graduated at 
Harvard, 1787, was assistant in the Phillips Andover 
Academy from 1787 to 1789, and became pastor of Cov- 
entry, Conn., 1795. Having been brought up a Trini- 
tarian Calvinist, Mr. Abbot became, 1792, a decided 
anti-Trinitarian, and, in 1811, was deposed by the Con- 
sociation of Tolland County from the ministry an ac- 
count of heretical doctrines. From Sept. 1811 to 1819, 
he had charge of Dummer Academy, and from 1827 to 
1839 be was pastor of Peterborough, N. H. He re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. from Harvard in 1888, and 
died Dec, 31,1859. He published in 1811 a ‘‘ State. 
ment of the Proceedings in hia Church at Coventry 
which terminated in his Removal,” and some occasion- 
al pamphiets.—Sprague, Usitarian Pulpit, p. 220 q. 

Abbot, Abiel, D.D., e Unitarian minister, born 
at Andover, Mass,, Aug 17,1770. [le graduated at 
Harvard, 1792, and was pastor at Haverhill from 1794 
to 1808, and at Beverley from 1803 until 1826. His 
health failing, he spent the winter of 1827-8 In Charles- 
ton, 8. C., amd in Cuba, but died jost ae the ship 
reached quarantine at New York, June 7, 1828, He 
was a man of taste and culture, and an eloquent 
preacher, His Letters from Cuba were published after 
bis death (Boston, 1829, 8vo); and also a volume of 
Sermons, with a Memoir by Everett (Boston, 1831, 
12mo)—Sprague, Unitarian Pulpit, p. 809 sq. 

Abbot, George, D.D., Archbishop of Canterbury, 
beother of Robert (in/.), one of the translators of the 
English Bible, and a man of great ability and learning, 
was born at Guildford, October 20, 1562, and entered at 
Baliol College, Oxford, in 1578; subsequently wae 
made Master of University College, and, in 1599, Dean 
of Winchester, At the university he was first brought 
into comtact with Abp, Laud, whose ecclesiastical 
schemes he opposed through life. In 160i, Dr. Abbot 
vas the second of elybt Jaarned divines at Oxford, 
pgp ( King James, to whom the care of trans- 
lating all (but the Epistles of) the New Testament 
vas committed. In 1608, he assisted in a design to 
unite the churches of England and Scotland ; in which 
his prudence and moderation raised him high in the 
favor of the king, who bestowed upon him successively 
the bishoprics of Lichfield (1609) and of London (1610), 
In 1611 bis majesty elevated him to the See of Can- 

As archbishop, he had tho courage to dis- 
Please the king by opposing the Book of Sports, the 
divorce of the Countess of Essex, and the Spanish 
match, In 1627, he ventured the displeasure of 
Charles I, by refusing to license a sermon, which Dr. 
Sittherpe had preached, to justify one of Charles’s un- 
constitutional proceedings, For this act he was sus- 
pended from his functions, but was soon, though no: 
willingly, restored to them. A cause of deep sorrow 
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to him, in his latter days, was his having accidentally, 
while aiming at n deer, shot ono nf Lord Zouch's keep- 
era, He «lied Aug. 4, 1688. He was a Calvinist inthe- 
ology, and, unfortunately, very intolerant toward Ar- 
minians and Arminianism. Hila Life, with that of his 
brother Thomas, was published at Guildford (1797. 
8vo). His chief works are: Siz Lectures on Divinity 
(Oxford, 1698, 4to); Exposition of the Prophet Jonah 
(1600, 4to, new ed. Lond. 1845, 2 vols. with Life); A 
brief Description of the World (Lond. 1617, 4to, et al.), 
Treatise of the perpetual Visibility and Succession of the 
true Church (1624, 4to); Judgment of the Archbishop 
concerning Bowing at the Name of Jesus (Hamburg, 
1682, 8vo).— Middleton, Evang. Biog. ; Collier, Eccl. 
Hist, vol, ii; Neal, Hist. of Puritans, i, 656; Mosheim, 
Ch, Hist. iii, 409. 


Abbot, Robert, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury, was 
born at Guildford, in Surrey, in 1560, took the degrees 
of M.A, in 1582, and that of D,D. in 1597. He won 
the good opinion of James I by a work In confatation 
of Bellarmine and Suarez, in defence of the royal au- 
thority, and was soon after made Master of Baliol Col- 
lege, and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. As 
Vice-chancellor of the University, he favored the Cal- 
vinistic theology, and opposed Laud tothe utmost. In 
1615 he was appointed by his brother (then Archbishop 
of Canterbury) to the bishopric of Salisbury, which, 
however, be enjoyed but a short time, and died on the 
24 of March, 1617. His works are: 1. Mirror of Po- 
pish Subtilties (Lond. 1594, 4to); 2, Antictristi Demon- 
stratio, contra Fabulas Pontificias, etc. (1608, 4to); 8. 
Defence of the Reformed C itholic of W. Perkins against 
Dr. W. Bishop (1606, 1600, 4to); 4. The Old Way. a 
Sermon (1610, 4to); 5. The true Ancient Roman Catho- 
Uc (1611, 4to) ; 6. Antilogia (against the Apology of 
the Jesult Endemon, for Henry Garnett, 1618, 4to); 
7, De Gratia et Perseverantia Sanctorum (1618, 4to) ; 
8. De amissione et interceasione Justificationis et Gratia 
(1618, 4to); 9. De Suprema Potestate Regia (1619, 4to), 
He left in MS, a Latin commentary on Row-ans which 
‘s now in the Bodleian Library.—Middleton, Eccl, 
Biog. 

Abbott, Bessantr, ono of the most laborious and 
useful of the pioneer Mcthodist preachers in Americe, 
was born in Pennsylvania, in 1782, and died Aug. 14, 1796. 
He preached for twenty years with creat zeal aud suc- 
cess, chiefly in New Jersey, Pennsytvania, and Mary- 
land. Though an illiterate man, he was earnest, elo- 
quent, enthusiastic, and self-sacrificing, and thousands 
were added to the Church through his labors.—Firth, 
Life of B. Abbott (N. Y., 12mo0); Minutes of Confer- 
ences, 1, 68; Stevens, Hier, of M. £. Ch. 1, 882 8q,; 
Sprague, Anns, vil, 41. 


Abbreviation, or the use of one or two initials for 
the whole of a word, These first occur, in a Scriptural 
connection, on some of the Maccabean coins (Bayer, 
De nummis Hebrao- Samaritans), and in a few MSS. of 
the O. T. fespecially 45 for Nim). They have been 
frequently rvsorted to for the purpose of explaining 
su) discrepancies or various reading, both in 
words (Eichhorn, Ziniei/, ine A. 7. |, 823; Drusius, 
Quest, Ebraic, iil, 6) and nambere (Vignoles, Chronol. 
ogie, pass, ; Capellus, Critica Sacra, i, 10; Scaliger, in 
Walton's Prolegomena, vii, 14; Kennicott’s Disserta- 
tions), on the theory that letters were employed for 
the latter as digits (Faber, Lilere olim pro vocibus ad- 
hibit, Onold, 1775), after the analogy of other Orien- 
tal languages (Gesenius, Gesch, d. Heb. Sprache, p. 
178). In later times the practice became ver) com- 
mon with the Habbins (Selig's Compendia vocum //e- 
braico- Rabbinicarum ; aleo Collectio abbreviaturarum 
Hebraicarum, 1.pz., 1781), and was abused for cabalis- 
tical purposes (Danz, Rabbinismus Enucleatus), An in- 
stance of its legitimate numerical use occurs in Rev. 
xiil, 18 (Eichhorn, Einleit, ine N. 7, iv, 199), and the 
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theory has been successfully applied to the solution 
of the discrepancy between Mark xv, 25, and John 
xix, 14 (where the Greek / (gamma=8] has doubt-| 4 The son of Hillel, a Pirathonite, of the tribe of 
Jess been mistaken for + [atigma=6]).—Kitto,s,v. | Ephraim, and the twelfth Judge of Israel for eight 

Abbreviator, a clerk or secretary employed in! years, B,C. 1288-1225. His administration appears to 
the Papal Court to aid in preparing briefs, bulls, etc. | have been peaceful ("ABdwy, Josephus, Ant. v, 7,15); 
They were first employed by Benedict XII in the 14th | for nothing is recorded of him but that he had forty 
century. Many eminent men have filled the office, sons and thirty nephews, who rode on young asser—s 
Pius I] (Aneas Sylviue) was an abbreviator for the ; mark of their consequence (Judg. xii, 18-15). He is 
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Ab’don (Heb. Abdon’, {3729 and 7139, servile; 
Sept. 'AGdwy), the name of four men and one city. 


Council of Basle. 

Ab‘da (Heb. Abda’, X339 [a Chaldaizing form], 
the servant, i, e. of God), the name of two men. 

1. (Sept. 'Aj3da.) The father of Adoniram, which 


latter was an officer under Solomon (1 Kings iv, 6). | 


B.C. ante 995. 

2. (Sept. 'ABéiac.) The son of Shemmua and o 
Levite of the family of Jeduthun, resident in Jerusalom 
after the exile (Neb. xi, 17); eleewhere called Osa- 
DIAH (q. v.), the son of Shemaiah (1 Chron, ix, 16), 

Abdas, a Persian bishop during the reign of Yez- 
degird (or Iedegerdes), King of Persia, under whom tho 
Christiane enjoyed the free exercise of their religion. 
Abdas, filled with ill-directed zeal, destroyed (A. D. 414) 
one of the temples of the fire-worshippers; and being 
ordered by the monarch to rebuild the temple, refused 
to do a0, although warned that, if he persisted, the 
Christian temples would be destroyed, Yezdegird put 
the bishop to death, and ordered the total destruction 
of all the Christian churches in his dominions; upon 
which followed a bitter persecution of the Christians, 
which lasted thirty years, and was the occasion of war 
between Persia andthe Romanempire. Inthe Romish 
and Greek Churches he is commemorated os a saint on 
May 16. See Socrat. Ch. //ist, vii, 18; Neander, CA. 
Hist, ii, 110; Theod. //ist. Eccl, v, 89; Butler, Lives 
of Scints, May 16. 

Ab’dedl (Heb. Abdet!’, 829, servant of God: 
Sept. A/3'ind), the father of Shelemaiab, which latter 
was one of those commanded to apprehend Jeremiah 
(Jer. xxxvi, 26). B.C. ante 605. 


Ab’di (Heb. Addi’, "133, say servant; or, accord. 
ing to Gesenius, for M732, servant of Jehorah ; Lut, 
according to Foret, properly "323, bondmun), the 
name of three men. 

1. (Sept. ’ABN v. r. 'ABot.) A Levite, grandfather 


of one Ethan, which latter lived in the time of David | 


(1 Chron, vi, 44). B.C. considerably ante 1014. 

2. (Sept. 'ABdi.) A Levite, father of one Kish (dif- 
ferent from Kisbi, a son of the preceding), which latter 
assisted in the reformation under Hezekiah (2 Chron. 
xxix, 12). B.C. ante 726. 

3. (Sept. ‘A/idia.) An Israelite of the ‘‘sons” of 
Elam, who divorced his Gentile wife after the return 
from Babylon (Ezra x, 26), B.C. 459. 

Abdias, the name of two men. 

1, Aspr’as (Lat. Abdias, the Greek text not being 
extant), one of the minor pfophets (2 Esdr. [Vulg. 4 
Esdr, J, 1, 89), elsewhere called Onaptan (q, ¥.). 

2, Ap‘pras, of Babylon, is said to have flourished 
about the year 59, and to have been one of the seventy 
disciples; but his very oxistence ts somewhat doubt- 


fol. The work attributed to him, viz. Historia Cer, 


taminia A posatolici, in ten books, was written in the 8th 
or 9h century. It may be found in Fabricii Cod. 
Apocryph, Noe, Test. ti, 888; and was published also 
by Lazius (Basle, 1551, and Paris, 1560), A German 
translation js given in Barbery, Bibliothek d. N.~7'. 
Apokryphen (Stuttg. 1841), p. 891 sq.—Gleseler, Ch. 
Hist, i, 67; Cave, Hist. Lit, anno 59; Baronius, Annal. 
ann. 44. 

Ab’diel (Heb. Addiel’, DN" 732, servant of God; 
Sept. 'A/3dind), a son of Guni and father of Ahi, one of 
the chief Gadites resident in Gilead (1 Chron. v, 15), 
B.C. between 1098 and 782. 


probably the Bepax referred to in 1 Sam. xii, 11. 
2. The first-born of Jehiel, of tho tribe of Benja- 

min, apparently by his wife Maachab, and resident at 
| Jerusalem (1 Chron. vili, 80; ix, 86), B.C. ante 1093, 
3, The son of Micah, and one of the pereons sent hy 
' King Josiah to ascertain of the prophetess Huldah the 

meaning of the recently-discovered Look of the Law 

(2 Chron. xxziv, 20), B.C. 626, In the parallel pas- 
“sage (2 Kings xxii, 12) he is called Acubor, the son 
of Michalab. 

4. A ‘‘son" of Shashak, and chief Benjamite of Je- 
rusalem (1 Chron. viil, 28), B.C. ante 598. 

5. A Levitical town of the Gershonites, in the tribe 
of Asher, mentioned between Misha! or Mashal and 
Helkath or Hukkok (Josh, xxi, 80; 1 Chron. vi, 74). 
The same place, according to several MSS., is men- 
tioned In Josh, xix, 28, instead of Hzsromw (Beland, 
Palast. p. 518). Under this latter form Schwarz (Pa- 
lest. p. 192) identifies it with a village, Ebra, which he 
affirms lies in the valley of the Leontes, south of Ku- 
lat Shakif; perhaps the place by the name of Abaon 
marked in this region on Robinson's map (new ed. of 
Researches), It is probably identical with the ruined 
site Abdeh, 8 or 9 miles N.E. of Accho (Van de Velde, 
Memoir, p. 280). 

Abecedarians (A becedarii), 2 branch of the sect 
of Anabaptists, fornded by Stork, once a disciple of 
Luther, who taught that all knowledge served to hin- 
der men from attending to God's voice inwardly in- 
structing them; and that the only means of prerent- 
ing this was to learn nothing, not even the alphabet. 
for the knowledge of letters served only to risk salva- 
tion, See ANABAPTISTS. 


Abecedarian hymns or psalme—pselms, the 
verses of which commence with the consecutive letters 
jofthe alphabet. See Acrostic. In imitation of the 
| 119th Psalm, it was customary in the early Church to 
compose psalms of this kind, each part having its prop- 
er letter at the head of it: the singing of the verses 
was commenced by the precentor, and the people join- 
ed him in the closes. Occasionally they sang alternate 
verses. This mode of conducting the psalmody was 
sometimes called singing acrostics and acrotelentica, 
and is the apparent origin of the Gloria Patri repeated 
at the end of each psalm in modern liturgical services. 
See Cuorvs, Some of the paalina of David are abe- 
cedarian, and others eo constructed as to be adapted 
to the alternato song of two divisions of precentors 
in the Temple. See Psatms. The priests continued 
their services during the night, and were required oc- 
casionally to utter a cry to intimate that they were 
awake to duty. Psalm cxxxiv appears to be of this 
\order. The first watch address the second, remind- 
ing them of duty, ‘' Behold, bless ye the Lord, all 
ye servants of the Lord, which by night stand in the 
house of the Lord, Lift up your hands in the sanc- 
tunry, and bless the Lord.’’ The second respond, 
“The Lord that made heaven and earth blees thee 
out of Zion.” This custom was probably Introdaced 
Into the Christian church from the Hebrew service, 
and was intended to aid the memory, Hymns, com. 
posed in this manner, embodying orthodox sentimenta, 
were learned by the . to guard them against 
the errors of the Donatists (Bingham, Orig. Eccl. xiv, 
1,12). See Hywn; Psarrer. 


Abed’-nego (Heb. Abed’ Nego’ §23 43%, eereant 
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of Nege, |. e. of Nebo, or the Chaldaic Mercury, Dan. | suggested by the ancient name of the place (see Stan- 
1, 7, and Chald. id. N43) “T33; Sept. and Josephus | ley, Palest. p. 405). See Avgt-. (For Hteratare, see 
“‘ABéevayw), the Chaldee mame imposed by the king Wolf, Cura in N. T., iv, 749.) 

of Babylon's officer upon AZARTAR (q. v.), one of the _ 1. Tradtional Views.—Ancient writers abound in 
three companions of Daniel (Dan. ii, 49; iii, 12-90), | beervations on the mystical character of Abel; and 
With his two friends, Shadrach and Meshach, ho was | be is spoken of as the representative of the pastoral 
miraculoasty delivered from the burning furnace, into ¢ibes, while Cain is regarded as the author of the no- 
which they were cast for refusing to worship the gold- | ™adic life and charactor. St. Chrysostom calla him 
en statue which Nebuchadnezzar had caused to bo sot , the Lamb of' Christ, since he suffered the most grievous 
up in the plain of Dura (Dan. iii). He has been sup- | injuries solely on account of his innocency (4d Stagir, 
posed by soine to be the same person as Ezra; but | i 5); and he directs particular attention to the mode 


Esra was a priest of the tribe of Levi (Ezra vil, 5), 
while this Azariah was of the royal blood, and conse- 
quently of Judah (Dan. i, 8, 6). 

Abeel, David, D.D., an eminent missionary, was 
born at New Branewick, N. J., June 12th, 1804, stud- 
ied theology at the seminary in that place, and in 
1626 was licensed to preach in the Dutch Reformed 
churches. In October, 1829, he sailed for Canton as 
achaplain of the Seamen's Friend Society ; bat at the 
end of a year's labor placed himself under the direc- 
tion of the American Board of Commissioners for For- ; 
eign Missions. He visited Java, Singapore, and 
Siam, studying Chinese, and laboring with much suc- 
cess, when his health failed him entirely, and he re- 
terned home in 1838 by way of England, visiting Hol- 
land, France, and Switzerland, and everywhere urg- 
ing the claims of the heathen. [n 1898 ho again re- 
turned toCanton. The “opium war"’ preventing his 
usefulness there, he visited Malacca, Borneo, and oth- 
er places, and settled at Kolon:sco, His health giv- 
ing way once more, he returned in 1845, and dicd at 
Albany. Sept. 4, 1816, He published Journal of Res- 
idene in Chir, in 1829-1888 (N. Y. 8vo); The Mis 
roaary Convention at Jerusalem (N. Y. 1888, 12mo) ; 
Claims of the Worll to the Gospe! (N, Y. 1888). See 
Williamson, Memoirs of the Rev. D, Abeel (N. Y. 1819, 
lkmo); Amer, Missionary Memorial, p, 888. 

Abeel, John Nelson, D.D., a ministor of the 
Reformed Dutch Church, who was born in 1769, grud- 
vated in 1787 at Princeton, and was licensed to preach 
in April, 1798. In 1795 he became ono of the clergy 
ofthe Collegiate Dutch Church in New York, whero 
he continaed antil his death, Jan. 20, 1812. He was an 
— preacher, and a man of great and deserved in- 

pence. 


A’bel (Heb. He“bel, 5315, a breath, i. q. transitory ; 
#9 Gesenins [ M/eb. Lex.} thinks, from the shortness of 
bislife, or, as Kitto [Daily Bible Iliust.} suggests, per- 
tape i, q. eamify, from the maternal cares experienced 
during the infancy of Cain; Sept. and N. T. “AeA; 
Josephns, “A/3rAac), the second son of Adam and Eve, 
sain by bis elder brother, Cain (Gen. Iv, 1-16), B,C. 
cr. 445. Soe Apaw. 

1. History. —Cain and Abel, having been instructed, 
perbaps by their father, Adam, in the duty of worship 
to their Creator, each offered the first-fruits of bis la- 
bors: Cain, as a busbandman. the fruits of the fleld; 
Abel, as a shepherd, fatlinys of his flock (see Fritzsche, 
D> Sacrifciis Caimi et Habelis, Lips. 1751), God was 
Pleased to accept the offering of Abel, in preference 
to that of his brother (Heb. xi, 4), in consequence of 
“hich Cain, giving bimself up to envy, formed the 
desi m of killing Abel; which he at length effected, 
luring invited him to go into the field (Gen. iv, 8, 9; 
cmp. 1 John iii, 12). Seo Cars. The Jews had atra- 
dition that Abel was murdered in the plain of Damas- 
tus; and accordingly his tomb is still shown on a high 
bill near the villazo of Sinie or Senciah, about twelve 
miles northwest of Damascus, on the road to Baalbek 
(Jerome, in Ezech. xxxvii). The summit of the hill is 
still called Nebi Abel; but circumstances lead to the 
Probable supposition that this was the site, or in the 
Ticinity of the site, of the ancient Abela or Abila (Po- 
tocke, East, li, 168 6q.: Schubert, Reis. ill, 286 aq.), 
See Antta, The legend, therefure, was most likely 


in which Scripture apeake of his offerings, consisting 
of the best of his flock, ‘‘and of the fat thereof,'’ while 
it seems to intimate that Cain presented the fruit 
which might be most easily procured (Hom. m Ges. 
xviii, 5). St. Augustin, speaking of regeneration, al- 
ludes to Abel as representiny tho now or spiritual man 
in contradistinction to the natural or corrupt man, and 
says, Cain founded a city on curth; Lut Abel, aso 
stranger and pilgrim, looked forward to the city of the 
saints which is in heaven'’ (De Civitate Dei, xv, 1). 
Abel, he says in another place, was the first-fruits of 
the Church, and was sacriticed in testimony of tho fu- 
And on Pea, cxvili (Serm. xxx, § 9) 
he says: ‘This city” (that is, ‘the city of God”) 
“has its beginning from Abel, as the wicked city from 
Cain.” Ireneeus says that God, in tho case of Abel, 
sal the just to the unjust, that the righteousness 
of the former might bo manifested by whut ho suffered 
(Contra Heres. iii, 28). Heretics existed in ancient 
times who represented Cain and Abel as embodying 
two spiritual powers, of which tho mightier was that 
of Cain, and to which they accordingly rendered divine 
homage. In the early Church, Abel was considered 
the first of the martyra, and many persons were accus- 
tomed to pronounce bis name with a particular rever- 
enco. An obscuro sect arose under the title of Abelites 
(q. v.), the professed object of which was to inculcate 
certain fanatical notions respecting marriage; bat it 
was speedily lost amidst a host of more popular par- 
ties. For other mythological speculations respecting 
Abel, see Buttmann's Mythwogus, i, 55 sq.; for Reb- 
Vinical traditions, seo Eisenmenger, Antdeckt, Judenth. 
i, 462 sq., 882 aq. ; for other Oriental notices, see Ko- 
ran, v, 85 eq. ; Hottingrer, Lisl. Orient. p. 24 9q. ; comp. 
Fabric. Peeudepigr. i, 118; other Christian views may 
be seen in [renssus, v, 63; Cedrenus, Hist. p. 8 (Kitto). 

The general tenor of these Eastern traditionary fic- 
tions is that both Cain and Abel had twin sisters, and 
that Adam determined to give Cain’s sister to Abel, 
and Abel's sister to Cain in marriage. This arrange- 
ment, however, did not please Cain, who desired his 
own sister as a wife, she being the more beautiful. 
Adam referred the matter (o the divine arbitration, di- 
recting each brother to offer a sacrifice, and abide the 
result. Abel presented a choice animal from his flock, 
and Cain a few poor ears of grain from his field, Firo 
fell from heaven and consumed Abel's offering with- 
out smoke, while it left Cain's untouched. Still more 
incensed at this disappointment, Cuin resolved to take 
his brother's life, who, perceiving his design, endeavor- 
ed to dissuade him from so wicked an act. Cain, bow- 
ever, cherished his malice, Lut was at a loss how to 
execute it, until tho devil gave him a hint by o vision 
of a man killing » bird with a stone, Accordingly, 
one night he crushed the bead of his brother, while 
sleeping, with a largo stone. He was now at a loss 
how to conceal his crime. He enclosed the corpec in 
a skin, and carried it about for forty days, till tho 
etench became intolerable. Happening to seo a crow, 
which had killed another crow, cover the carcuss in a 
holo in the ground, he acted on the suggestion, and 
baried his brother’s body in the earth, Ho passod the 
rest of his days in constant terror, having heard @ voice 
inflicting this curse upon bim for his fratricide. (See 
D'Herbelot, Bibtiothaque Orientale, s. v. Cabil.) 

HII. Character of hie Offering.—The superiority of 


ABEL 


Abel's sacrifice is ascribed by the Apostle Paul to faith 
(Heb. xi, 4). Faith implies a previous revelation: it 
comes by hearing, and bearing by the word of God. 
It is probable that there was some command of God, 
in reference to the rite of sacrifice, with which Abel | 
complied, and which Cain disobeyed. The ‘more ex- 
cellent eacrifice’’ was the firstlings of his flock; inthe 
offering of which there was a confession that his own 
sins deserved death, and the expression of a desire to 
share in the benefits of the great atonement which, in 
the fulness of time, should be presented to God for the 
sins of man. By his faith be was accepted as ‘‘right- 
eous,’’ that is, was justifed. God testified, probably 
by some visible sign—the sending of fire from heaven 
to consume the victim (a token that justice had seized 
upon the sacrifice instead of the sinner)—that the gift 
was accepted. Cain hed no falth: his offering was 
not indicative of this principle. Although it is doubt- 
fal whetber we can render the clause in God's expos- 
tulation with him—“'sin lieth at the door’’—by the 
words, ‘'a sin-offering lieth or croucheth at the door,” 
that is, a sin-offering is easily procured, yet the sin of 
Cain is clearly pointed out; for though be was not a 
keeper of sheep, yet a victim whose blood conld be 
shed as a typical] propitiation could without difficulty 
have been procured and presented. The truths clearly 
taught in this important event are, confession of sin; 
acknowled,;ment that the penalty of sin is death ; sub- 
mission to an appointed mode of expiation; the vica- 
rious offering of animal sacrifice, typical of the better 
sacrifice of the Seed of the woman ; the efficacy of faith 
in Christ's sacrifice to obtain pardon, and to admit the 
guilty into divine favor (Wesley, Notes on Heb. xi, 
4). The difference between the two offerings is clear- 
ly and well put by Dr. Magee (On the Atonement, i, 
68-61): ‘‘Avel, in firm reliance on the promise of 
God, and in obedience to his command, offered that 
sacrifice which bad been ned as the religious ex- 
pression of his faith; while Cain, disregarding tho 
gracious assarances which had been vouchsafed, or, at 
least, disdaining to adopt the prescribed method of 
manifesting his belief, possibly as not appearing to Ais 
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reason to possess any efficacy or natural fi thought 
he had sufficiently acquitted himself of bis duty in ac- 
knowledging the general superintendence of God, and 
expressing his gratitude to the aupreme Benefuctor, 
by presenting some of those good things which he 
thereby confessed to have been derived from His 
bounty, In short, Cain, the first-born of the full, ex- 
hibits the first-fruits of his parents’ disobedience, in the 
arrogance and self-sufficiency of reason, rejecting the 
aids of revelation, because they fell not within his ap- 
prehension of right. He takes the first place in the 
annals of Deism, and displays, in his proud rejection 
of the ordinance of sacrifice, the same spirit which, in 
later days, has actuated his enlightened followers in re- 
jecting the sacrifice of Christ." See Sacnirtce. There 
are several references to Abel in the New Testament. 
Our Saviour designates him “ righteous’ (Matt. xxtii, 
85; comp. 1 John, ili, 12). He ranks among the il- 
lustrions elders mentioned in Heb. xi. According to 
Heb. xii, 24, whilo the blood of sprinkling speaks for 
tho remission of sins, the blood of Abei for vengeance: 
the blood of sprinkling speaks of mercy, the blood of 
Abel of the malice of the human heart.—Wateon, Jn- 
# tutes, 1,174, 191; Whately, Prototypes, p. 29; Horne, 
Life and Death of Abel, Works, 1812, vol. iv; Hunter, 
Sacred Bicgraphy, p. 17 6q. ; Robinson, Script. Charac- 
ters, i; Willlams, Char. of O. T. p, 12; Simeon, Works, 
ha 871; Close, Genesis, p. 46; Niemeyer, Charaikt. 
Abel, Tuomas. See Asie. 


A’bel- (Heb, Abel’., “box, a name of several 
villages in Palostine, with additions in the case of the 
more important, to distinguish them from one another 
(see cach in its alphabetical order). From « compar- 
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ison of the Arabic and Syriac, it appears to mean fresh 
grass; and the places so named may be conceived to 
have been in peculiarly verdant situations (Gesenin, 
This, Heb. p. 14; see, however, other significations in 
Lengerke, Kenaan, 1, 856; Hengstenberg, Peatat, ii, 
261), See Asia. 

In 1 Sam. vi, 18, it is used as an appelistive, and 
probably signifies a gruy plain. In this passage, 
however, perhaps we should read (as in the margin) 
FRY stone, instead of 53%, Abel, or meadow, as the 
context (verses 14, 15) requires, and the Sept. and 
Syriac versions explain; the awkward insertion of our 
tranalators, ‘‘the great [stone of] Abel,” would thus 
be unnecessary. é 

In 2 Sam. xx, 14, 18, ApEt stands alone for Asnt- 
Batu-Maacuau (q. v.). 


AbSla. See ABEL-BETH-MAACHAH. 


Abélard, Prerae [or Abaelard, Abaillard, 
Abelhardus], born at Le Pullet, or Palais, near 
Nantes, 1079, was aman of the most subtle genius, and 
the father of the so-called scholastic theology. In 
many respects he was farin advance of his age. After 
a very careful education, he epent pert of his youth in 
the army, and then turned his attention to theological 
etady, and had for his tutor in logic, at thirteen years 
of age, the celebrated Roscelin, of Compiégne. He 
left Palais before he was twenty years of age, and 
went to Paris, where he became a pupil of William 
of Champeaux, a teacher of logic and philosophy of 
the highest reputation. At first the favorite disciple, 
by degrees Abelard became the rival, and finally the 
antagonist of Champeaux. To escape the persecution 
of his former master, Abelard, at the age of twenty- 
two, removed to Melun, and established himeelf there 
asa teacher, with great success. Thence he removed 
to Corbeil, where his labors reem to have injured his 
health; and he sought repose and restoration by re 
tirement to Palais, whero he remained a few year, 
and then returned to Paris. Tho controversy was 
then renewed, and continued till Champeanx’s scha- 
are dererted him, and he retired to a monastery. 
Abelarl, having paid a visit to his mother at Palsis 
found on bis return to Paris in 1118 that Champezux 
had been made Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne. He 
now commenced the study of divinity under Anselm 
at Laon, Here also the pupil became the rival of bis 
master, and Anselm at length had him expelled from 
Laon, when he returned to Pariz, and established 2 
school of divinity, which was atill more numerovly 
attended than his former echoole had been, Guizrt 
says, ‘*In this celebrated echool were trained one 
pope Apes pel Sera cardinals, more then 

ifty and a: French, —— and 
Genet ocal a moch larger number of those men 
with whom popes, bishops, and cardinals hed often to 
contend, such men as Arnold of Brescis, and many 
others, The number of papils who used at that time 
to assemble ronnd Abelard has been estimated at up- 
ward of 5000.” 

Abelard was about thirty-five when he formed sn 
acquaintance with Héloise, the niece of Fulbert, a 
canon in the Cathedral of Paris, She was probally 
under twenty. Ho contracted with ber a secret cnd 
unlawful connection, the frait of which was a et 
named Peter Astrolabus, Soon after Abelard mar- 
tied Héloise; but the marriage was kept secret, sod, 
at the suggestion of Abelard, Héloise retired into tho 
convent of Argenteuil, near Paris, where she had been, 
asa child, brought up. The relatives of Héloise. en- 
raged at this, and believing that Abelard had de- 
celved them, revenged themselves by inflicting the sc- 
verest personal Injuries upon him. He then, being 
forty years old, took the monastic vows at & Denys, 
and persuaded Héloise to do the same at Argenteail. 
From this time he devoted himself to the stady of the- 
ology, and before long published his work /atreductio 
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ad 
subtle « manner that he was openly taxed with heresy. 
Upon this he was cited t« appear before a council beld 
at Soissons, {n' 1121, hy the pope's legate, where, al- 
though he was convicted of no error, nor was any ex- 
amination made of the case, ho was compelled to burn 
his book with his own hands. After a brief detention 
at the abbey of St. Medard, he returned to his monas- 
tery, where he quarrelled with his. abbot, Adamus, 
and the other monks (chiefly because he was too good 
« critic to admit that Dionysius, the patron saint of 
France, was identical with the Areopagite of the samo 
name mentioned In the Acts), and retired to a solitude 
near Nogent-sur-Seine, in the diocese of Troyes, where, 
with the consent of the bishop, Hatto, be balit an 
oratory in the name of the Most Holy Trinity, which 
he called Paracle/e, and dwelt there with another clerk 
and his pupils, who econ gathered around him again. 
His besrera, at various periods, were numbered hy 
thousands, Being called from his retreat (A.D. 1325) 
by the monks of St. Gildas, in Bretagne, who had 
elected him their abbot, he abode for some time with 
them, Uut was at length compelled to flee from the 
monastery (about 1184) to escape their wicked designs 
pon his life, and took up hia abode near Paraclete, 
wher: Heloise and her nuns were at that time settled. 
About the year 1140, the old charge of heresy was re- 
newed against him, and by no less an accuser than 
the celebrated Bernard of Clairvaux, who was his op- 
ponent in tha council held at Sens in that year. 
Abelard, seeing that he could not expect his cause to 
receive a fair hearing, appealed to Rome, and at once 
set out upon his journey thither. Happening, how- 
ever, on his route, to pass through Cluny, he was 
Kindly received by the abbot, Peter the Venerable, by 
whose means be was recouciled to Bernard, and final- 
ly determined to pass the remainder of his days at 
Clany. He died April 21, 1142, aged sixty-three 
years, at the monastery of S, Marcel, whither he had 
bean sent for his health, 

As Bernard was the representative of Church an- 
thority in that age, 00 Abelard was the type of the new 
school of free inquiry, and of the use of reason in the- 
ology. His philosophy was chiefly, if not wholly, dia- 
lectics. In the controversy between the Realiats and 
the Nominaliets he could be classed with neither; his 
wi tom Cescopeanica ya omens eels 
ern term Conce: . In e 1 to 
agree with the Church doctrines, and quoted A 
tine, Jerome, and the fathers generally, as authorities ; 
bat held, at the same time, that it was the province 
: reason to develop and vindicate the doctrines them- 

ves. 

“At the request of his hearers he published his /n- 
troductio ad Theologiam; but in accordance with the 
stand-point of theological ecience in that age, the idea 
of Theologia was confined, and embraced only Dogmat- 
ics. The work was originally, and remained a mere 
fragment of the doctrines of religion. He 20 
far with Anselm's principles ae to aséert that the /n- 
tellectus can only develop what {a given in the Fides; 
but he differs in determining the manner in which 
Faith is brought into existence; nor does he recog- 
nize 80 readily the limits of speculation, and, in some 
points, be goes beyond the doctrinal belief of the 
Charch; yet the tendency of the rational element ly- 
{ng at the basia, and his method of applying it, are dif- 
ferent. The former wan checked in Sts lozical devel- 
opment by the limits set to it in the Creed of the 
Church; many things also are only put down on tho 
spur of the moment. The work not only created a 
prodigions sensation, but aleo showed traces of a pre- 

” 


ceding i 

He treated the doctrine of the Trinity (in his The- 
olgin Christiana) very boldly, assuming ‘‘anity In 
the Divine Being, along with diversity in his relations 
(relationam diversitas), in which consist the Divine 
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Theologiam, in which he spoke of the Trinity in so| Persons, He also maintains a cognition of God (as 


ABEL-BETH-MAACHAH 


the most perfect and absolutely independent Being), by 
means of the reason, which he ascribes to the heathen 
philosophers, without derogating from the incompre- 
henslvility of God. He also attempted to wi oy (in 
his £thica), on philosophical principles, the chlef cone 
ceptions of theological morality, as, for instance, the 
notions of vice and virtue, He made both to consist in 
the montal resolution, or in the intention; and main- 
tained, against the moral conviction of his age, that no 
natural pleasures or sensual desires are in themselves 
of the natare of sin, He discovered the ovidence of 
the morality of actions in the frame of mind and max~- 
fms according to which those actions are undertaken.” 
A pretty clear view of Abelard’s theoloyy is given by 
Neander, Hist, of Christian Dogmas, 478 sq. (transl. 
by Ryland, Lond. 1858, 2 vole). Abelard founded no 
school, in the proper sense’of the word; the results of 
his labors were critical and destructive, rather than 
positive. The later scholastics, however, were greatly 
indebted to him, especially as to form and method. 
His writings are as follows; Epistoke ad lHekisam, 4; 
Epistole alix ad dwersrs; Historia Calamitatum sa- 
rum, Apologia ; Expositio Orations Dominion ; Exposi- 
tio in Symbolum Apostolorum; Expositio in Symbolum 
Athanasti; Solutiones Problematum Helo'sre ; 
Herreses liber ; Commentariorum in Nypistolan 
nos, libri 6; Sermones 82; Ad Helo sum ejusque Virgenes 
Paracletenses ; Introductio ad Theologian, libri 8; Ep> 
The philosophy and theology of Abelard have been 
recently brought into notice anew; in fact, the moans 
of studying them fully have only of late been afford- 
ed by the following publications, viz.: Abaclardi Epic. 
ome The Christiane, nunc primum edidit F. H. 
Rheinwald (Borlin, 1885); Cousin's edition of his Ov 
orages inédits (Paris, 1886, 4to); by the excellent Vie 
@ Abélard, par C. Remusat (Parie, 1845, 2 vols.); and 
by P. Abselardi Sic et Non, primum ed. Henke et 
Lindenkohl (Marbarg, 1851, 8vo). The professedly 
complete edition of his works by Amboesius (Paris, 
1616, 4to) does not contain the Sic ef Non, Mizne's 
edition (Patrologia, tom. 178) Is expurgated of certain 
auti-papal tendencies, An edition was begun in 1849 by 
MM. Cousiu, Jourdain, and Despnis, Lut only two vols., 
4to, were published. See Beringtou, History and Let- 
tera of Abélard and Hdloise (Lond. 1784, 4to); Nean- 
der, Ch. Hist. iv, 878; Meth. Quar, Review, articles /r- 


wgus-| ganratio Nova, July end Oct, 1858; Bobringer, Kir- 


cheng. in Biog. vol.iv; Presb. Quarterly, Philada, 1858 
(two admirable articles, containing the best view of 
Abelard’s life and philosophy anywhere to be found 
in small compass); The English Cyclop.; Wight, Ro- 
mance of Abdlard and Heise (N. Y. 1858, cml 
Guizot, Essai au Abélard et Héloiss (Paris, 1889); 
Edinb, Rev. xxx, 852; Westm, Rev. xxxii, 146, 


A’bel-beth-ma‘tchah (Hob. Abel’ Beyth-Bad- 
kak’, M29Q-ND DAN, Abel of Beth-Maachah ; Sept. 
‘ABIX olkov Maxé in 1 Kings xv, 20, ‘ABA Baya. 
aya v. ¥. Onpaaye in 2 Kings xv, 29), a city in the 
north of Palestine, in tho neighborhood of Dan, Ka- 
desh, and Hazor. It secms to hare been of considera- 
ble strength from its history, and of importance from 
its being called ‘a mother in Israel” (2 Sam, xx, 19), 
i. e,, a metropolis; for the same place is doubtless there 
meant, althongh peculiarly expressed (ver. 14, mdse 
Mz3%9 M4, toward Abel and Beth-Maackah, Sept. 
tle ‘ABIX Kai ele Bauaya, Vul+r. in Abelam et Beth. 
Maach1, Auth, Vers. ‘unto Abel and to Beth-Maa- 
chah;” ver, 15, RIZMty MD MARA, in Abeloh of 
the hse of Muachah, Sept. ty’ABid BaWpaya, Vulg. 
in Abela et in Beth-maacha, Auth, Vera. ‘‘in Abel of 
Beth-maachah”). See Betu-maacuatt. The samo 
place is Jikewise once denoted simply by ABEL (2 Sam. 
xx, 18); and in the parallel passage (2 Chron. xvi, 4), 


ABEL-CERAMIM 


Annt-maim, which indicates the proximity of a foan- 
tain or of springs from which the meadow, doubtless, 
derived its verdure. See Anzt-. The addition of 
“'Meachah" marks it as belonging to, or being near. 
to, the region Maachah, which lay eastward of the | 
Jordan under Mount Lebanon. aati kere 
was besieged by Joab on account of its - | 
tered Sheba, the son of Bichri, a Benjamite, who had 
rebelled against David; but was saved from an as 
eault by the prudence of a '‘wise woman’ of the 
place, who persuaded tho men to put the traitor to 
death, and to throw hie bead over the wall; upon 
which the siego was immediately raised (2 Sam. xx, 
14-22). At a later date it was taken and sacked by | 
Benhadad, king of Syria; and 200 years subsequent. | 
ly by Tiglath-pileser, who sent away the inhabitants 
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ABEL-MIZRAIM 


and wife, following, as they said, the example of Abel, 
and the prohibition in Gen. fi, 17, When a man and 
woman entered their sect they were obliged to adopt a 
boy and girl, who succeeded to all their property, and 
were united together in marriage in a similar manner. 
Augustine says (De Her. cap. 87) that in his time they 
had become extinct. The whole sect was at last re- 
duced to a single village, which returned to the Church. 
This strange sect is, to come extent, reproduced in the 
ar Shakers.—Mosheim, CA. Hist, c. fi, pt. ti, ch. 
vy, 
Abeliiine. See Anzt-nzru-maacnan, 


Abelli, Lovrs, Bishop of Rodez (South France), 
was born at Vez, 1604. He was made bishop in 1664, 
but resigned in three years, to become a monk in the 


captives into Assyria (2 Kings xx, 29). The name | convent of St. Lazare, at Paris. He was a violent op- 
Belmen (Bedpiv), mentioned in Judith (iv, 4), has pover of the Jansentsts, and author of a system of Dog- 
been thought a corruption of Abel-maim; bat the matic Theology, entitled Medulla Theologica (repab- 
place there spoken of appears to have been much more , lished in Mayence, 1889), and also of Vie de St, Vincent 
southward. Josephus (Ant. vil, 11, 7) calle it Abel. | de Paal, 4to. Le was an ardent advocate of the wor- 
machea (ABeApaxia), or (And, vili, 12, 4) Abellane | ship of the Virgin Mary, and wrote, in its defence, La 
CABedAAdyn) ; and Theodoret Quest. 89 in 2 Keg.) says | Tradition de Pdglise touchont le culte de la Vierge, 1652, 
it was still named Abela ('Aj3tda). Reland avon 8vo. He died in his convent in 1691. 

, 620) thinks it is the third of the cities called Abela , ators 
Latte by Eusebius (Qnomazt.) as 2 Phoenician city : ree oreee Le aang 
between Damascus and Paneas; but Gesenius (Thea. | A’bel-ma’im (Heb. Abel Ma’yim, B29 OFX, 
Heb, p. 15) objects that it need not be located in Gali- | meadow of water; Sept. ‘AGeApaty, Valg. Abelmain), 
leo (Harenberg, in the Nov. Miscel. Lips. iv, 470), and _ one of the cities of Naphtali captured by Bendahad (2 
ia, therefore, disposed to locate it farther north, See Chron. xvi, 4); elsewhere (1 Kimgs xv, 20) called 
Apia. Calmet thinks tie like onary the seems ABEL-BETE-MAACHAH (q. Y.). 
with Abia of Lysanias, But this position is incon- , 3B an : 
sistent with the achalty to Dan and other cities of © Se Ae ee “ 
Naphtali, implied in the Biblical accounts. It was A’bel-meho'lah (Heb. Abel’ Mecholah’, 3% 
suggested by Dr. Robinson (Researches, iii, Appendix,  M>4sTO, meadow of’ dancing; Sept. "ABaApeovdd and 
p. 187) that Abi el-Karub, in tho region of the Upper ’ASsAvaov2d, Vulg. Abeimehula and Abelmeula), s 
Jordan, is the ancient Abel-Beth-Maachab ; this con- place not far from the Jordan, on the confines of lasa- 
clusion has recently been confirmed almost to certain- ! char and Manaseeh, in the vicinity of Beth-shittah, 
ty by Mr. Thomeon (Bibliotheet Sacra, 1846, p. 202). , Zeredsh, and Tabbath, whither Gideon’s three hun- 
It fe so productive in wheat as to be called likewise dred picked men pursued the routed Midianites (Judg. 
Abel el-Kamck (ib. p. 204). This place ‘ie situated on vil, 22), It was the birthplace or residence of Elisha 


the west side of the valley and stream that descends 
from Merj-Ayun toward the Huleh, and below the 
opening into the Morj. It lies on a very distinctly 
marked /el/, consisting of a summit, with a large offset 
from it on the south’ (Rev. E. Smith, #. p. 214). It 
fs now an inconasiderable village, occu part of 
the long om seen! (Thomson, saally son 
824 8q.). dentification eseent agrees w 
that of Schwarz (Pales/. p. 65), although he secks to , 
find in this vicinity throe towns of the namo of Abel ' 
(Palest. p. 208), for the purpose of accommodating cer- 
tain Rabbinical notices, (See Reineccius, De urbe, 
Abel, Weissenfels, 1725.) ; 
A’bel-cera’mim (Heb. Abel’ Keramim’. 53x ' 
BADD, meadow of vineyards; Sept. ‘Aj3iA dpwedarrwy; 
Vulg. Abel que est vineis consita; Auth. Vers, “ plain 
of the vineyards”), a village of the Ammonites whither | 
the victorious Jephthah pursued their invading forces : 
with great slaughter; situate, apparently, between | 
Aroer and Mionith (Judy, xi, 88). According to Eu- 
echlus (Onomast, “Aj3ed), it was still a place rich in 
vineyards, 6 (Jerome 7) Roman miles from Philadel. 
phia or Rabbath-Aminon ; probably in a south-west- 
erly direction, and perhaps at the present ruins Merj 
(meadow) Ekkeh, The other * wine-bearing”’ village 
Abel mentioned by Eusebius, 12 R. miles E. of Ga- 
dara, is probably the modern Abi! (Ritter, Erdk. xv, 
1058); but cannot be the place in question, a8 it lies | 
north of Gilead, which Jephthah passed through on ' 
his way south from Manxssch by the way of the Up-| 
per Jordan. See Anita. | 
Abelites, Abelians, or Abelonians, a sect of . 
heretics who appeared in the diocese of Hippo, in Af. | 
rica, about the year 870, They insisted upon marriage, | 
but no carnal conversation between man | 


the prophet (1 Kings xix, 16), and lay not far from 
Beth-shean (1 Kings iv, 12); according to Eusebius 
(Onom7st, BrSpacdd), in the plain of the Jordan, 16 
(Jerome 10) Roman miles south, probably the same 
with the village Abelmea mentioned by Jerome (ibid. 
Eusebius less correctly 'ASid vec) as situated between 
Scythopolls Speer! and Neapolis (Shechem), [It 
la also alluded to by Epiphanius (whose text has inac- 
carately "ABsApoud v. r.’Apeyound, and wrongly lo- 
cates it in the tribe of Henben), and (as ’ApeAyaowr) 
in the PasxAal Chronicle (see Reland, Palast. p. 522), 
It was foes situated not far from where the Wady 
el-Maleh (which seems to retain a trace of the name) 
emerges into the Aulon or valley of the Jordan; per- 
haps at the ruins now called Khurbet ech-Shuk, which 
are on an undulating plain beside « stream (Van de 
Velde, Narrative, li, 810). This appears to agree with 
the conjectural location assigned by Schwarz (Palest, 
Pp» 169), although the places he names do not oceur on 
any map. 

A’bel-mis’raim (Heb. Abel’ Mitera’yim, dae 
DISD, meadow cf Egypt; but which should probably 
be pointed BNI¥9 53x, Ebel Mitsra'yim, mourning of 
the Egyptians, as in the former part of the same verse ; 
and so appear to have read the Sept. rivOog Alytrron, 
and Vulg. Planctus Egypt), a place beyond (i. . on 
the west bank of) the Jordan, occupied (perhaps sub- 
sequently) by the threshing-floor of Atad, where the 
Egyptians performed their seven days' mourning cer- 
emonies over the embalmed body of Jacob prior to in. 
terment (Gen, 1,11). SeeArap. Jerome (Gromact, 
Area Atad) places it between Jericho and the Jordan, 
at three Roman miles distance from the former and 
two from the latter, corresponding (Reland, Pakes. p, 
522) to the later site of Reru-HoGLan (q. v.). 


ABEL-SHITTIM 


A’bel-ahit’tim (Heb. Abel’ hash- hittin’, D3 
BTM, meadow of the acacias; Sept. "AGedoarreiv, 
Vulg. Abel-satim), a town in the plains of Moab, on 
the east of the Jordan, between which and Beth-Jesi- 
moth was the last encampment of the Israelites on 
that side the river (Num. xxxiil, 49). See Exopx. 
The place is noted for the severe punishment which 
was there inflicted upon the Israelites when they were 
seduced into the worship of Baal-Peor, through their 
evil intercourse with the Moabites and Midianites. See 
Baa. Euseblus (Onomast, Duryeiv) cays it wae situ- 
ated near Mount Peor (Reland, Palesf. p. 520). Inthe 
time of Josephus it was a town embosomed in palms, 
mill known os Abila or Abile (‘ABida or ‘ABiAn), and 
stood sixty stadia from the Jordan (Ant. iv, 8,1; v,1, 
1), Rabbinical authorities assign it the same relative 
position (Schwarz, Palest. p. 229). It is more fre- 
quently called Surrtin merely (Num, xxv, 1; Josh. 
ii, 1; Mic. wi, 5). From the above notices (which all 
tefer to the sojourn of the Israelites there), it appears 
to have been situated nearly opposite Jericho, in the 
eastern plain of Jordan, about where Wady Seir opens 
into the Ghor, The a ves on both sides of 
the Jordan still “mark with a line of verdure the up- 
per terraces of the valley” (Stanley, Pa/estine, p. 292), 
and doubtless gave name to this place (Wilson, Lands 
of the Bible, ti, 17). 


Abendana (i. e. Son of Dena), Jacon, a Jewish 
rabbi, born in Spain about 1680, died in London in 
166. He was rabbi first in Amsterdam, and from 
1685 till his death in London. He translated into 
Spanish the book of Cusari as well as the Mishna, with 
the commentaries of Maimonides and Bartenora. His 
Spicilegium rerem preteritarum ef istermissarem con- 
tains valuable philogical and critical notes to the cele- 
brated Michlal Jophi (Amsterdam, 1685), A selection 
from his works appeared after hie death, under the 
title Discowrses of the Ecclesiastical and Civil Polity of 
the Jews (Lond. 1706). 

Aben-Hara (otherwise Anen-Espra, 
Espa, properly, ABRAHAM BEN-MxtR), a celebrated 
Spanisb rabbi, called by the Jews the Sage, the Great, 
etc., was born at Toledo im 1062, Little fe known 


of the facts of his life; but he was a great traveller , 


and student, and waa at once philosopher, mathema- 
tician, and theologian. His fame for varied and accn- 
Tate learning was very great in his own day, and has 
survived, worthily, to the spar age. He died at 
Rome, Jan. 28, 1167. De Rossi, In bis Hist. Dict. of 
Rebreo Writers (Parma, 1802), gives a catalogue of 
the writings attributed to him. Many of them still 
exist only in MS. A list of those that have been 
published, with the various editions and transla- 
tious, is given by Foret in his Bibliotheca Judaica 
(Lp, 1849, i, 251 eq.). A work on astronomy, enti- 
tled Foor] MIND (the Beginning of Wisdom), part- 
ly translated from the Arabic and partly compiled 
ly himself, greatly contributed to establishing his 
tepotation (a Latin translation of it is given in Wolf, 
Bibiotheca Hebraica, t. iil), He aleo wrote a  Com- 
mentary on the Talmud,"’ and another work on the im- 
Portance of the Talmud, entitled Raa "Tid" (the Basis 
¥ Jastruction), several times printed (in German, F. ad 

1840). His most important work consists of ‘‘ Com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament” (‘dy wrnp, in 
- Several parts), a work full of erndition. Bomberg, 
Boxtorf, and Moses Frankfarter incladed it in their 
editions of Hebrew texts and annotations of the Bl- 
Ue (Venice, 1526; Basil, 1618-19; Amst, 1724-7). 
His ‘Commentary on the Pentatench” (M°4MI3 55D) 
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ABERNETHY 


portions of his great commentary have been published 
separately from the Rabbinical Bibles, except in de- 
tached parts, and then usually with other matter and 
translated. Aben-Ezra usually wrote in the vulgar 
Hebrew or Jewish dialect; but that he was perfectly 
familiar with the original Hebrew 1s shown by rome 
poems and other little pieces which are found in the 
preface to his commentaries. The works of Aben- 
Ezra are thoroughly philosophical, and show a great 
acquaintance with physical and natural science. He 
also wrote severa) works on Hebrew Grammar (cs- 
pecially BY2tK'2 “HY, Augab. 1621, 8vo; MIMS To, 
Ven, 1546, 8vo; M7892 NEY, Constpl. 1530, 8vo), 
most of which have been re-edited (by Lippmann, 
Heidenhein, ete.) with Heb. annotations. Somo of 
his arithmetical and astronomical works havo been 
translated into Latin.—Hoefer, Biographie Générale. 
Abercrombie, James, D.D., an Episcopal divine 
and accomplished scholar, was born in Philadelphia in 
1758, and yraduated at the University of Pennsylya- 
nia, 1776. He then studied theology, but, on account 
of an injury to his eyes, he entered into mercantile 
pursuits in 1788. In 1798 be was ordained, and be- 
came associate pastor of Christ Church in 1794. From 
| 1810 to 1819 he was principal of tho ‘‘ Philadelphia 
Academy.” In 1828 he retired on a pension, and died 
at Philadelphia, Jane 26, 1841, the oldest preacher of 
that Church in the city, He was distinguished as 
' well for eloquence and liberality as for learning. He 
wrote Lectures on the Catechism (1807), and published 
& number of occasional sermons.—Sprayue, Annale, 
|v) 894, 
, Abercrombie, John, M.D., author of Enquiries 
| concerning the Intellectual Powers, published 1880, and 
\the Philosophy of the Moral Feelings, published 1888, 
was born at Aberdeen, Nov. 11, 1781, and attained the 
highest rank as a practical and consulting physician 
at Edinbargh. He became Lord Rector of Marischal 
or Aberdeen, 1885. Besides the works above 


amed, he wrote Assays and Tricls on Christian Sub~ 
jects (Edinb. 18mo); Harmony of Christian Faith and 
: Character (reprint from preceding, N. Y. 1845, 18mo). 
He died Nov. 14, 1844.—Quart, Rev. xlv, 841. 
Aberdeen (Alerdon:u Divanc), the seat of a 
Scotch bishopric, formerly suffragan to the Archbish- 
.opric of St. Andrew. The ic was transferred 
to Aberdeen about the year 1180, by King David, from 
‘Murthilack, now Mortlick, which had been erected Into 
an episcopal see by Malcolm IT in the year 1010, Bean- 
cus, or Beyn, being the first bishop, 

ABeRDEsN, Breviary oF. While Romanism pre- 
_vailed in Scotland, the Church of Aberdeen had, like 
‘many othora, ite own rites. The missal, according to 
Palmer, has never been published; but an edition of 

the breviary was printed in 1509,—-Pulmer, Ong. Li- 
_ turg. |, 188, who cites Zaccaria, Biblioth. Ritualis, tom. 
i; A, Butler, Lives «f Saints, i, 118. 

Abernethy, Jonx, an eminent Presbyterian a: 
vine, educated at the University of Glasgow, and uft- 
erward at Edinburgh. Born at Coleraine, in Ireland, 
1680; became minister at Antrim in 1708, and labored 
zealously for twenty yeare, especially in behalf of the 
Roman Catholics. The subscription controversy, 
which was raised in England by Hoadley, the ferous 
Bishop of Bangor, and the agitation of which kindled 
the flames of party strife in Ireland also, having led 
to the rupture of the Presbytery of Antrim from the 
General Synod in 1726, Abernethy, who was a warm 
supporter of the liberal principals of Hoadley, lost a 
large number of his people; and these having formed 
a new congregation, he felt his usefulness so greatly 


fh very rare In its original ferm (fol. Naples, 1488; ' contracted that, on his services being solicited by a 
Constantinople, 1614), but it bas often been reprinted church fn Wood Street, Dublin, he determined to ac- 
combined with other matter, overlayed by later an-|cept their invitation, Applying himself with re- 
Rotations, or in fragmentary form, None of the other ' doubled energy to his ministerial work, he eoon col- 


ABESAR 


lected a numerous congregation. His constitution 
failed under his excessive labors, and he died sud- 
denly in December, 1740, His discourses on the be- 
{ng and attributes of God have always been held in 
much esteem. His works are: 1. Discourses on the 
Being and Perfections of God (Lond. 1748, 2 vols, 8vo) ; 
2. Sermons on various Subjects (Lond. 1748-'51, 4 vols, 
Bvo); 3. Tracts and Sermons (Lond, 1751, 8vo), 

AbSear. See Aszz. 

Abesta. Ses Avesta, 

Abeyance significs , probably 
French bayer, to gape after, Lands, dwelling-houses, 
or are said to be in abeyance when they are 
only In expectation, or the intendment of the law, and 
not actually possessed, In the Church of England, 
when a living bas become vacant, between such time 
and the institution of the next incumbent, It is in 
abeyance. It belongs to no parson, but is dept sus 
prnded, as it wero, in tho parpose, as yet undeclared, 
of the patron. 

A’bes (Heb, L’dets, 73%, in pause PIR, “dete, 
fustre, and hence, perbaps, ¢n; Sept. 'Aeués, Vulg. 
Abes), a town in the tribo of Issachar, apparently: near 
the border, mantioned betwsen Kishion and Remeth 
(Josh. xix, 20). It ls probably the Abesar (‘ABécapor) 
mentioned by Josephus (Ass. vi, 13, 8) as the native 
city of the wife whom Duvid bad married prior to Ab- 
igall and after his deprival of Michul; possibly re- 
ferring to Ahinoain the Jezresliteys (1 Sam, xxv, 43), 
as if she had been so culled as having resided in 
some town of the valley of Esdraclon, According to 
Schwarz (Pales!. p. 167), ‘it is probably the village 
of Kunebiz, called also Aarm en-Abiz, which lies three 
English miles weat-south-weat from Iksal ;" meaning 
tho Khuneifis or U/Anesfis of Robinson (Researches, iii, 
167, 218), which is in the general locality Indicated by 
the associated names. 


A (Asacarcs, Aonanvs; sometimes do- 
rived from the Arabic Akbar, “ greater," but Letter 
from the Armenian Arag, ‘‘ great," and air, '! man ;" 
see Ersch und Gruber, s. v. Abger), ths common namo 
of the petty: princes (or Toparchs) who ruled at Edes- 
so in Mesopotamia, of one of whom there is an East- 
er tradition, recorded by Eusebius (feel. ist. 1, 18), 
that he wrote a letter to Christ, who transmitted a ro- 
ply. Eusebius gives copics of both letters, as follows : 

“ Abgarus, Prineo of Edessa, to Jesus, the merciful 
Saviour, who has appeared in the country of Jorusa- 
lem, greeting. { have been informed of the prodigies 
and cures wrought by you without the uso of herbs or 
medicines, and by the officacy only of your words. I 
am told that you onable cripples to walk; that you 
force devils from the bodies possessed; that there is 
no disease, however incurable, which you do not heal, 
and that you restore the dead to life, These wonders 
persuade me that you are some god descended from 
heaven, or that you aro the Son of God. For this 
reason | have taken the liberty of writing this letter 
to you, beseeching you to come and see me, and to 
cure me of the indisposition under which I havo so 
long labored. I understand that tho Jews persecute 
you, murmur at your miraclos, and seek your destruc- 
tion. I havo here a beautiful and agreeable city 
which, though it be not very large, will be sufficient 
zo supply you with every thing that is necessary.” 

To this letter it is said Jesus Christ returned him 
an answer in the following terms: ‘' You are happy, 
Abagarus, thus to have believed in me without havi 
seen me; for it is written of me, that they who sha. 
sec me will not believe in me, and that they who have 
never seen me shall believe and be saved. As to the 
desire you express in receiving a visit from me, I muat 

~ vou that all things for which | am come must be 

~din the country where Iam; when this is done, 
return to him who scnt mo. And when I am 
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from the ° 
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departed hence, I will sand to you one of my disciples, 
who will cure you of the disease of which you com- 
plain, and give life to you and to those thet are with 
you.” According to Moses of Chorene (dled 470), the 
reply was written by the Apostle Thomas. 

Eusebius further states that, after the ascension of 
Christ, the Apostle Thomas sent Thaddwas, one of the 
seventy, to Abgar, who cured him of leprosy, and con- 
verted him, together with his subjects. The docu- 
ments from which this narrative is drawn were found 
by Eusebius in the archives of Edessa. Moses of Cho- 
rene relates further that Abgarus, after his conversion, 
wrote letters in defence of Christianity to the Empe- 
ror Tiberius and to the king of Persia. He is also the 
first who mentions that Christ sent to Abgarus, to- 
gether with a reply, a handkerchief impressed with 
his portrait. Tho Jettor of Christ to Abgarus was de- 
elared apocryphal by the Council of Rome, A.D. 4%, 
but in the Greek Church many continued to believe 
| in its authenticity, and the people of Edessa believed 
, that their city was made unconquerable by the posses- 
‘gion of this palladium. The original is said to have 
later been brought to Constantinople, In modern 
times, the correspondence of Abgarus, as well as the 
portrait of Christ, are generally regarded as forgeries ; 
vot the authenticity of tho letters is defended Ly Til- 

mont, Sfemoires pour Servir & [ilist. Eccles. 1, p. 
862, 615; by Welte, Tabiag, Quartalechri/?, 1412, p. 
| 885 et aeq., and several others, Two charches, St. 
| Sylvester’s at Rome, and a church of Genoa, profess 
| each to havo tho original of the portrait. A beauti- 
ful copy of the portrait in Rome is given in W. Grimm, 
Die Suge vom U% der Christusdilder (Berlin, 
1848), Tho authenticity of the portrait in Genos is 
defended by tho Mechitarist, M.Samuelian. Hefele 
puts its origin in tho fifteenth centary, Lut believes it 
to be the copy of an older portrait. Sea the treatises 
on this subject, in Latin, by Frauendorff (Lips. 1698), 
Albinus (Viteb. 1694), LE. Dalbuse (Hafn, 1699). 
| Schulze (Regiom. 1708); Semler (Hal. 1759); Heino 
j (Hal. 1768); Zeller (Frnkf. cd O. 1798); in German, 
hy Hartmann (Jens, 1796), Rink (in the AfurgenNait, 
1819, No. 110, and in Tigen’s Zeitechr, 1849, li, 8-26) ; 
and comp, Bayer, Hist. Edessana, p. 104 2q., 858 rq. 
See, also, Neander, Ch. Hist {, 80; Mosheilm, Comer. 
1,95; Lardner, Works, vi, 596; Stud. w. Arid, 1860, iid; 
ond the articles Curtst, [maces or; Jxsvs. 

A’bi (Hob. Adi”, "38, my father, or rather father 

[see Ast; Sept. "Aci, Vulg. Adi), a shortened 
form (comp. 2 Chron. xxix, 1) of ABIJAH (q. ¥.), the 
name of the mother of King Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii, 
2, where the fall form Is also read in some MSS.). 


Abfi- (7°58, an old construct form of AN, father, 


as ts evident from its use in Hebrew and all the cog- 
nate languages), forms the first part of several Hebrew 


i 
| 


| proper names (51d. Repos, 1846, p. 760); ©. g. those 


following. See An-. 

Abi’a (Aftz), a Grecized form of the name Ant- 
gam (Matt. {,7; Lukol, 5). It also occurs (1 Chron, 
iii, 10) instead of Astan (gq. v.). 

Abi’ah, o less correct mode (1 Sam. viil, 2; 1 
Chron. ii, 4; vi, 28; vil, 8) of Anglicizing the name 
Asrsait (q. ¥-). ¢ 

A’di-al’bon (Heb. Abi’-Albon’, FDDE“BN, fo- 
ther A, i... valiant; Sept. "AJ? 'AAPodw vw. x, 
"AQ? *ApBcv, Valg. Abialbon), one of David's body. 
guard (2 Sam, xxiii, 81); called in the parallel passage 
(i Chron, xf, 82) by the equivalent name ABixt (q. ¥.). 


Abi’asaph (Heb. Abinsaph’, HOR"SR, father of 
gathering, 1. e. gatherer; Sept. ‘AGidoag, Vulg. Adi- 
asaph), the youngest of the three sons of Korah the 
Levite (Exod. vi, 24); B.C. post 1740, He is differ. 
ent from the Ebiasapb of 1 Chron. vi, 23, 87; ix, 19. 


Seo SAMUEL. 
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Abi’athar (Heb. Fhyather’, “n*3%, 
abundance, \.¢, liberal; Sept, 'Ajuivap or 'AAtatkip, 
N. T. ‘ApuiBap, Josephus 'A,j:dbapoc), the thirteenth 
high-priest of the Jews, being the son of Ahimelech, 
and the third in descent from Eli; B.C. 1060-1012. 
When his father was slain with the priests of Nob, for 
sespected partiality to David, Abiathar escaped; and 
hesring with bim the most eseelntlal part of the priestly 
raiment [vee Epnon), repaired to the son of Jesse, who 
was then in the cave of Adullam (1 Sam. xxii, 20-23; 
xxiii, 6). He was well received by David, and be- 
came the priest of the party during ite exile and wan- 
derings, receiving for David responses from God (1 
Sam, xxx, 7; comp. 2 Sam, li, 1; v, 19), The cause 
of this strong attachment on the part of the monarch 
was the feeling that he had been unintentionally the 
cause of the death of Abiathar’s kindred. When Da- 
vid became king of Judah he appointed Abiathar higb- 
priest (see 1 Chron, xv, 11; 1 Kings ii, 26), ond a 
member of his cabinet (1 Chron. xavii, 84). Meun- 
while Zadok had been made high-priest by Saul—an 
appointment not only unexceptionable in itself, but in 
accordance with the divine sentence of deposition 
which bad been passed, through Samael, upon tho 
house of Eli (1 Sam. ti, 30-86). When, therefore, 
David sequired the kingdom of Israel, he had no just 
groand on which Zadok could be removed, and Abia- 
thar set in bis place; and the attempt would prob- 
ably have been offensive to his new subjects, who 
had been accustomed to the ministration of Zadok, 
and whose good feeling be was auxious to cultivate, 
The king appears to have got over this difficulty by al- 
lowing both appointments to stand; and until tho end 
of David's reign Zadok and Abiethar were joint high- 
priests (1 Kingsiv,4), Asabigh-priest, Abiathar was 
the excusable, in some respects, of all those who 
ere in the attempt to raise Adonljah to the 
throne (1 Kings 1, 19); and Solomon, in deposing }:imn 
from the lainly told him that only his 


preserved him from capital punishment (1 Kings ii, 26, 
fii. This completed the doom upon the house of Eli, 
one i laa i er ider tie oe. 
remained él of 
Aaron's ona. See Exzazar. 

In Mark fi, 26, @ circumstance Is described as oceur- 


vy Phos the days of Abiathar, tho high-priest™ (‘wi| 4 isa 
re 


bpp cd aod, ether [dhe - ie 
tl in time] af Abi i son) 0 
Uw high-priest), which a peony ta xxi, 1, to 
base really oceurred when his father Ablmelech was 
the high-peiest. The most probable solution of this 
difficulty (but see Alford’s Comment. in loc.) Is that 
which interprets the reference thus: ‘+in the days of 
Aliathar, who was the high-priest” (3lid- 
dltou, Greek Article, p. 188-190). Bat this leaves 
open another difficulty, which arlses from the precisc- 
ly opposite reference (in 2 Sam. viii, 17; 1 Chron. 
rvill, 16; xxiv, 8, 6, 81) to “ Abimelech [or Abime- 
lech} the son of Abiathar,” as the person who was 
high-priest along with Zadok, and who was deposed 
by Solomon; whereas the history describes that per- 
‘nage as Abiathar, the son of Ahimelech. Another 
explanation is, that both father and son boro the two 
aimes of Ahimelech and Abiathar, and might be, and 
vere, called by either (J. C. Leaschner, De Achime- 
“cho binomin’, Hirechb, 1750). But although it was 
tA unusual for the Jews to have two names, it was 
s# usual for both father and son to have the same 
two names, Others suppose a second Abiathar, the 
{ther of Abimelech, and some even a son of the 
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‘ma name; but none of these suppositions are war- 
tanted by the text, nor allowable in the list of high- 
Pests, See Higu-prixsr. The names have prob- 
ably become transposed by copylsts, for the Syriac 
tad Atabic versions have ‘ Abiathar, the son of Ahim- 
ech.” The mention of Abisthur in the above pas- 
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Sather of | sage of Mark, rather than the acting pricet Abime- 


lech, may have arisen from tho greater prominence of 
the former in the lilstory of David's reign, and he ap- 
pears even at that time to have Leen with bis father, 
and to have bad some part in the pontifical duties, In 

explanation of the other difficulty above re- 
ferred to, it may be suggested as not unlikely that 
Ahimelech may have Leen tho name of one of Abi- 
atbar’s sons likewise associated with him, as weil as 
that of his father, and that copyists have confounded 
these names together —Kitto, s.v. See Animececn, 


A’bib (Heb. Abs’, 3°3%, from an obsolete root 


33%, to fructify), properly, a head or ear of grain (Lev. 
il, 14, “ green cars;" Exod, xiii, 81, ear”); hence, 
the month of newly-ripe grain (Exod. xiii, 4; xxill, 
15; xxxiv, 18; Deut. xvi, 1), the first of tho Jowish 
ecclesiastical year, afterward (Neb. il, 1) called Nraaw 
(q.¥.). It began with the new moon of March, accord- 
ing to the Rabbina (Buxtort, Lez. Talm. col, 8), o rath- 
er of April, according to Michaelis (Comment, de, Men- 
sibus Ilebreor., comp. his Commentat. Brem@, 1769, p. 
16 aq.); at which time the first grain ripens in Pales- 
tine (Robinson's Researches, 1i,99,100). See Moxrit. 
Hence It ts hardly to be regarded os a strict name 
of o month, but rather as a designation of the ses- 
son; as tho Sept., Vulg., and Sasdias have well render- 
ed, in Exod, ziti, 4, ‘the month of the new ad 
less correctly the Syriac, ‘the month of ers” 
(comp. Bochart, Iieroz. i, 557). Others (as A. Mok 
ler, Gloss. Sicra, p. 2) regard the name as derived 
from the eleventh Egyptian month, Epep (¢7:6/, Plat, 
de Iside, p, 872); but this corresponds neither to March 
or April, but to July (Fabricii Afenologium, p. 22-27 ; 
Jablonsky, Opusc. ed. Water, i, 650q.). See Ter-anra, 

Abibazs, a poe be whee burned in 322, under 

the Emperor Licinius. He is commemorated in the 
Greek Church, os a saint, on 15th November. 

Ab’ida [many Abi’da] (Heb. Abida’, 53">%, fu- 
ther of knowledge, |. ¢. knowing; 1 Chron, i, 28, Sept. 
| "Aida ; Gen. xxv, 4,AButa, Auth. Vers. ' Abidah”), 
| the fourth of the five rons of Midian, the son of Aura- 
jbam by Ketarah (Gen. xxv, 1; 1 Chron, |, 24), and 

apparently the head of a tribe in the peninsula of 
Arabis, B.C. post 2000. See Anania. Josepbus (Ant, 
i, 15, 1) calls him L£tidas (E/iday). Fer the city 
ja, see ABILA. 

Ab’idah [many 4 bi’dah), a less correct mode of 
Anglicizing (Gen. xxv, 4) the name AsiDA (q. v.). 

Ab/‘idan (Ileb. Abidan’, (73K, futher of judg- 
ment, \. c. judge; Sept. "A/iCciv), the son of Gideon, 
and phylarch of tho tribe of Uenjamin ot the exode 
(Num. |, 11; 1, 22; x, 24), At the erection of tho 
Tabernacle he made a contribution on the ninth day, 
similar to tho other chiefs (Num. vii, 60, 65), B.C. 1657. 

A’diél (Heb, Abial’, San 3%, lit. futher [i. 0. pos 
sessor] of God, 1. ¢. pious, or perhaps father of arength, 
L. @. strong; Sept. 'ABinr), the name of two men. 

1. The son of Zeror, a Benjamite (1 Sam. ix, 1), and 
father of Ner (1 Sam. xiv, 61), which last was the 
grandfather of Saul, the first king of Ierael (1 Chron. 
viil, 83; ix, 39). B.C, 1093, In 1 Sam, ix, 1 he is 
called the ‘father’ (q. v.) of Kish, meaning grand- 
father. Seo Nen. 

2. An Arbathite, one of David's distinguished war. 
riors (1 Chron. xi, 82), B,C. 1043. In the parallel 

he is called Anr-atBox (2 Sam. xxili. 31), 

See Davin. 

Abid’ser (Heb. id., "1273, father of help, \. 6. 

‘ul : . "BPuklep), the name of two men, 

sc fase stg a three sons of Hammoleketh, 
sister of Gilead, grandson of Manasy” 
18). B.C. cir. 1618. He became 
family that settled beyond the Jord: 
from which Gideon sprang (Josh. ° 
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boro this sme as a patronymic (Jndg. vi, $4), a eir-| of Esther, and uncle of Mordecai (Esther il, 15; ix, 29; 


cumstance that is beautifully alluded to in Gideon’s 
delicate reply to the jealous Ephraimites (Judg. viil, 

. See Anrezeite. He is elsewhere called Jedzer, 
and his descendants Jeezerites (Num. xxvi, 30). 

2. A native of Anathoth, one of David's thirty 
chief warriors (2 Sam. xxiii, 27; 1 Chron. xi, 28), 
B.C, 1058, He was afterward appointed captain of 
the ninth contingent of troops from the Benjamites 
(1 Chron. xxvii, 12), B.C. 1014. See Davin. 

Abtés’rito (Heb. Abi’ ha-Eari’, 21) "38, fa- 
ther of the Ezrite; Sept. mario rov Vulg. pater 
familia Ezri; but in Judg. viii, 32, 
milia Exri), a patronymic designation of the descend- ! 
ante of ABLEZER (Judg. vi, 2, 24; viii, 82). 

Ab‘igail (Heb. Abiga’yil, D»2"3KN, father [i. e. 
source) of joy, or porb. i, q. leader of the dance, once 
contracted Abigal’, 373%, 


‘Aa tetat de fa-| 


2 Sam. xvii, 25; Sept. Hue owe 


comp. fi, 7). B.C, amte 479. 


Abi’hu (Heb. Abihu’, XATM3M, lit. father [ie 
torshi; a] of Him, x. God; Sept. AB: odd, Josephus 
"ABiotc, Vulg. Abiu), the second of the sons of 
Aaron by Elisheba (Exod. vi, 23; Num, iii, 2; xxvi. 
60; 1 Chron. vi, 8; xxiv, 1), who, with his brothen 
Nadab, Eleazar, and Ithamar, was set apart and cun- 
secrated for the priesthood (Exod. xxviii, 1). With 
his father and elder brother, he accompanied the sev. 
enty elders partly up the mount which Moses ascend. 
ed to recelve the divine communication (Exod. xxiv, 
1,9). When, at the first establishment of the cere- 
montal worship, the victims offered on the great bra- 
zen altar were consumed by fire from heaven, it was 
directed that this fire should alwaya be kept up, and 
that the daily incenso should be burnt in censers fll 
od with it from the great altar (sce Lev. vi, 9 5q.). 
lay Nuadab and Abihu presumed to neylect 


‘ABtydir v. t. ‘ABtyaia, Josephus 'ABcyaia), the name | this reguiation, and offered incense in cenrers filled with 


of two women, 

1, The daughter of Nahash (? Jesse), sister of Da- 
vid, and wife of Jether or Ithra (q. v.), an Ishmaelite, 
by whom sho had Amasa (1 Chron. ii, 16, 17; 2 Sam. 
xvii, 26). B.C, 1068. 

2. The wife of Nubal, a prosperous but churlish | 


shcep-master in the district of Carmel, west of tho | 
Dead-Sea (1 Sam. xxv, 8), B.C.1060. Her prompti- | 
tude and discretion averted the wrath of David, which, | 


us she justly apprehended, had been violently oxcited | 
by the insulting treatment which bis messengers had 
received from her husband (comp. Josephus, Ans. vi, 
18, 6-8). Seo Napa. She hastily prepared a lib- 
oral supply of provisions, of which David's troop 
stood in much need, and went forth to mcet him, 
attended by only one servant, without the knowl- 
edge of her husband. When they met, he was 
marching to exterminate Nabal and all that belonged 
to him; and not only was his rage mollified by her 
prudent remonstrances and delicate management, but 
ho became sensible that the vengeance which he had 
purposed was not warranted by the circumstances, and 
wus thankful that he had been prevented from shed- 
ding innocent blood (1 Sam. xxv, 14-95). The beauty 
and prudence of Abigail (see H. Hughes, Female Char 
acters, li, 250 sq.) made such an impression upon Da- 
vid on this occasion, that whon, not long after, ho 
heard of Nabal's death, he sont for her, and sho he-| 
came his wife (1 Sam, xxv, 39-42). She accompanied ; 
him Sn all bis future fortunes (1 Sam, xxvil, 8; xxx, | 
5; 2 Sam. fi, 2). See Davrp. By her he had one 
son, Chileab (2 Sam. iil, 8), who is probably tho same 
elsewhere called Daniel (1 Chron. fil, 1).—Kitto, «, v. | 

Abiha’il (Heb. Abicha’yil, "13%, father of [I. 0. | 
endowed twith| might, or perhaps leader of the song), the 
name of three men and two women. 

1. (Sept. ‘Aryatd.) Tho father of Zurlel, which 
latter was the chief of the Levitical family of Merari 
at the exode (Num, iii, 85). B.C. ante 1657. 

2. (Sept. ‘Ajtyaia v. r. 'ABcyala.) The wife of 
Abishur (of the family of Jerabmeel), and mother of 
Abban and Molid (1 Chron, ii, 29, where the name in 
come MSS, is Abiha’yil, 59N"3%, apparently by error). 
B.C. considerably post 1612. 

3. (Sept. ‘ASixaia.) The son of Huri, and one of 
tho family chiefs of the trihe of Gad, who settled in 
Bashan (1 Chron. v, 14), B.C. between 1093 and 782. 

4, (Sept. ‘Apiaiad v. x, 'ABtata and ‘Ajhyxaia.) 
The second wife of king Rehoboam, to whom she or | 
the previous wife bore several sone (2 Chron. xi, 18). | 
B.C. 972, She {a there called the “daughter” of 


“strange” or common fire, B.C. 1657. For this ther 
wore instantly struck dead by lightning, and were tak- 
en away and buried in their clothes without the camp 
(Lev. x, 1-11; comp. Num. tli, 4; xxvi, 61; 1 Chroo. 
xxiv, 2). See Aaron, There can be no doubt that 
this sovere example had the intended effect of en- 
forcing becoming attention to the most minute observ- 
ances of the ritua) servicc. As immediately after the 
record of this transaction, and in apparent reference 
to it, comes a prohibition of wine or strong drink to 
the priests whose turn it might be to enter the taler- 
nacle, it is not unfairly surmised that Nadab and Abi 
hu were intoxicated when they committed this seriow 
error in their ministrations—Kitto, s.v. See Nanas 

Abi’hud (Heb. Abthud’, "MMR, father (i. ¢. pos 
seesor] of renown, q. d. Marpordog ; Sept. and XN, T. 
'afiiobd), the name of two men, 

1. One of tho sons of Bela, the son of Benjamin 
(1 Chron. vili, 8); apparently the same elsewhere 
called Anmtop (ver.7). B.C, post 1856. See Jacos. 

2. The great-great-grandson of Zerubbabel, and fa- 
ther of Eliakim, among the paternal a of Jesus 
(Matt. i, 13, whero the name fa Anglicized * Abiud™); 
apparently the same with the Jupa, son of Joanna 
and father of Joseph in the maternal line (Lake iti, 
26); and also with Osanrag, son of Arnan and father 
of Shechaniah in the O. T. (1 Chron. iii, 21). B.C. 
ante 410, (See Strong’s Harmony and Expos. of tha 
Gosp. p. 16.) Comp. Hovaran, 

Abi’jab (Heb. Abiyah’, MEAN, father [i, ¢. posses 
or or worshipper] of Jehovah ; alse in the equivalent 
protracted form Abiya’hu, S7AN, 2 Chron. xiii, 20, 
21; Sept. and N. T. 'AGra, but ‘A/3ia in 1 Kings xiv, 
1; Neh. x, 7; ‘Afiac in 1 Chron. xxiv, 10; Neb. xii, 
4, 17; ‘ABiod v. r. “ABtwosd in 1 Chron. vii, 8; Jo 
sephus, 'Aiac, Ant. vii, 10,8; Auth, Vers. ‘ Abiah” 
in 1 Sam. vili, 2; 1 Chron. fi, 24; vi, 28; vil. &; 
‘* Abia” in 1 Chron. ili, 20; Matt. i, 7; Luke i, 5), the 
name of six men and two women, 

1. A son of Becher, one of the sons of Benjamia 
(1 Chron, vii, 8). B.C. post 1856, 

2. The daughter of Machir, who bore to Heston 4 
posthumous son, Ashur(1 Chron. fi, 24), B.C. cir, 1612. 

3. The second gon of Samuel (1 Sam. viii, 2; 1 Chron. 
vi, 28). Being appointed by his father a judge in Beer- 
sheba, in connection with his brother, their corrupt a¢- 
ministration induced such popular discontent as to pro- 
voke the elders to demand a royal form of government 
for Isruel, B.C, 1098. See Samug., 

4. One of the descendants of Eleasar, the acn of 


Eliah, the son of Jesse, which must mean descendant Aaron, and chief of one of the twenty-four courses of 
[seo FaruER], since David, the youngest of bis fa-! orders into which the whole body of the priesthood 
ther’s sons, was thirty years old when he began to | was divided by David (1 Chron. xxiv, 10), B.C. 1014 
reign, eighty years before her marriage. | Of these the coursc of Abijah was the eighth. Only 

5. (Sept. “Auiadds v. x. “Apiyaia.) Ths father four of the courses returned from the captivity, of 
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which that of Abijah was not one (Esra ii, 86-89; 
Neh. vil, 89-42; xii, J). But the four were divided 
into the original number of twenty-four, with the 
original names; and it hence happens that Zacharias, 
the father of John the Baptist, is described as belong- 
ing to the course of Abijah (Luke, 5). See Prizsr. 
5. The second king of the separate kingdom of Ju- 
ash, being the son of Rehoboam, and grandson of 
Solomon (1 Chron. fil, 10). He is also called (1 Kings 
xiv, 81; xv, 1-8) Apisam (q.v.). He began to reign 
B.C. 956, in the eighteenth year of Jeroboam, king 
of Israel, and he reigned three years (2 Chron. xii, 
16; xiii, 1, 2). At the commencement of his reign, 
looking on the well-founded separation of the ten 
tribes from the house of David as rebellion, Abijah 
made a vigorous attempt to bring them back to their 
allegiance (2 Chron, xiii, 8-19). In this be fuiled; 
although @ signal victory over Jeroboam, who had 
double his force and much greater expericnco, enabled 
him to take several cities which had been held 
Israel (see J. F, Babrdt, De bello Abia et Jerob, Lipa. 
1160). The speech which Abijah addressed to the 
opposing army before the battlo has beem much ad- 
wired (C. Simeon, Works, iv, 06). It was well suited 
to its object, and exhibits correct notions of the theo- 
ctatical institutions (Keil, A . d. Chron. p. 886). 
His view of the political position of the ten tribes with 
Tespect to the house of David is, however, obviously 
erroneous, although such as a king of Judah was \ike- 
ly to take, The numbers reputed to have been 
ent in this action are 800,000 on the side of Jeroboam, 
400,000 on the side of Abijah, and 500,000 left dead 
on the fiel, Hales and others regard these extraor- 
dinary numbers as corruptions, and propose to reduce 
them to 80,000, 40,000, and 50,000 respectively, as in 
the Latin Valgute of Sixtus V, and many earlier edi- 
tions, and in the old Latin translation of Josephus ; 
and probably also in his original Greek toxt, as is 
collected by Do Vignoles from Abarbanel’s charge 
against the historian of having made Jeroboam's loss 
no more than 60,000 men, contrary to the Hebrow 
text (Kennicott’s Dissertations, 1, 588; ii, 201 sq., 
564), See Newser. The book of Chronicles men- 
tions nothing concerning Abijah adverse to the im- 
pressions which we receive from his conduct on this 
occasion; but in Kings we aro told that “he walked 
in all the sins of his father” (1 Kings xv, 8). He had 
fourteen wives, by whom he left twenty-two sons and 
fixteen danghters (2 Chron. xiil, 20-22). Asa suc- 
ceeded him (2 Chron. xiv, 1; Matt. 1,7). See Jopan. 
There is a di connected with the maternity 
wo read, ‘' His mother’s 
name was Maachah, the ds of Abishalom” 
(comp, 2 Chron. xi, 20, 22); but in 2 Chron, xili, 2, 
“His mother’s name was Michaiah, the daughter of 
Uriel of Gibeah.”” Maachah and Michaiah are varia- 
Guns of the same name; and Abishalom is in all like- 
lihood Absalom, the son of David. The word (M2) 
tendered “ daughter” (q. v.), Is applied in tho Bible 
not only to a man's child, but to his niece, grand- 
daughter, or nddaughter. It is therefore 
petible that Uriel of Gibeah married Tamar, tho 
beaatifal daughter of Abaalom (2 Sam, xiv, 27), and 
hy her had Blaachah, who was thus the daughter of 
Uriel and granddacghter of Absalom. See MAAcHAn. 
6. A son of Jeroboam I, king of Israel. His se- 
vere and threatening illness induced Jeroboam to sand 
bis wife with a present {see Grrr] suited to the dis- 
gnize in which she went, to it the prophet Ahi- 
jah his recovery. This prophet was the 
‘swe who had, in the days of Solomon, foretold to 
seroboam his elevation to the throne of Israel. Though 
blind with age, he knew the disguised wife of Jero- 
team, and was authorized, by the prophr tic impulse 
that came upom him, to reveal to her that, because 
thera was found in Abijah only, of all the house of 


Jeroboam, ‘some good ebing toward the Lord,” ho! 
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Pree- | iti, 10; 2 Chron, xi 
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only, of all that house, should come to his grave ia 
peace, and be mourned in Isrnel (seo S. C. Wilkes, 
Family Sermons, 12; C. Simeon, Works, iii, 885; T. 
Gataker, Sermons, pt. ii, 291). Accordingly, when the 
mother returned home, the youth died as sho crossed 
the threshold ofthe door. ‘ And they buried him, and 
all Israel mourned for him” (1 Kings xiv, 1-18), B.C. 
cir. 782.—Kitto, s.v. See Junonoam. 

7. The daughter of Zechariah, and mothor of King 
Hogekiah (2 Chron, xxix, 1), and, consequently, the 
wife of Abas, whom sho survived, and whom, if we 
may judge from the piety of her son, sho excelled in 
moral character, Sho is elsewhere called by the 
shorter form of the name, Anr (2 Kings xviil, 2). 
B.C. 726. Her futher, may havo been the same with 
the Zechariah, the son of Jeberechiah, whom Isaiah 
took as a witness of his marriage with ‘the prophet- 
ess” (Iea, vili, 2; comp, 2 Chron. xxvi, 5). 

8. Ono of those (apparently priests) who affixed 
their signatures to the covenant made by Nehemiah 
(Neh. x, 7), B.C. 410. He is probably the same (not- 
withstanding the great age this implies) who returned 
from ecg de with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii, 4), B.C, 686, 
and who & son named Zichri (Neh, xil, 17). 

Abi’jam (Heb. Abiyam’, 0°38, father of tho sea, 
{. q. seaman; Sept. Afiia v. 4. “AGiov, Vulg. Abiam), 
the name always given in the book of Kings (1 Kings 
xiv, 81; xv, 1,7, 8) to the king of Jadah (1 Kings 
xiv, 1, refers to another person), eleewhere (1 Chron. 

if, 1-22) ed ABIJAH (q. V.). 
Lightfoot (/7arm. 0. 7, in loc.) thinks that the writer 
In Chronicles, not describing his reign as wicked, ad- 
mits the eacred Jag {nto his name; but which the book 
of cl him with following the evil ways 
of his father, gee into Jam. This may bo fanct. 
ful; but such changes of name wero not onusual 
(comp. Betuavex; Sycuan).—Eitto, s. v. 


Abia (rd “ABda and y ‘ABAn, Polyb. v, 71, 2; 
Ptol, v, 18), the namo of at least two places. 

1. The capital of the ‘‘Abileno” of Lysanias (Luke 
iil, 1), and distinguished (by Josephus, Ant. xix, 5, 1) 
from other of the same name as the ‘‘AniLa oP 
Lrsaxias” (“ABt\a ¥) Avoaviov). The word is evi- 
dently of Hebrew origin, signifying a grassy plain. 
See Apst-. This place, however, is not to be con- 
founded with any of the Biblical localities of the O. T, 
having this pretix, since it was situated beyond the 
bounds of Palestine in Cosle-Syria (Antonin, Jtin. p. 
197, ed. Wessel), the same with the “‘Abils of 
Lebanon” (Abila ad Libanum), between Damascus and 
Baalbek or Helivpolis (Reland, Palast. p. 817, 458), 
Josephus (see Hudson's ed. p. 864, note) and others 
aleo write the name Abella (“ABeAAa), Abela (‘ABida), 
and even Anbilla (“Av/3.\Aq), assigning it to Phoenicia 
(Reland, 15, p. 627-529), A medal is extant, bearing a 
bunch of grapes, with the inscription, ‘‘Abile Leucas,” 


which Belleyo (in tho Transactions of the Acad. of 
Belles Lettres) refers to this city; buat it has been 
shown to bave a later date (Eckhel, iii, 837, 845); for 
there is another medal of the same place, which bears 
a half fignre of the river-god, with the inscription 
“ Chrysoroas Claudiaion,” a title which, although fix- 
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ing the site to the river Chrysorrhoas, yet 
the imperial name of Claudius, Poerhapa 

jopolie were only later names of the 
for we can hardly suppose that two cities of the 
and importance which each of these evidently 
were located in the same vicinity and called by the 
same name. The existence of a large and well-built 


me the south bank of the river Barada (the ancient 
Chrysorrhoas), near the mouth of the long gorge 
through which the stream flows from above, and di- 
rectly under the cliff fest high) on which stands 
the Wely of Nebi Abil, or traditionary tomb of Abe) 
(Bid. Sacra, 1853, p. 144). This tradition is an an- 
cient one (Quaresmius, Eleucid. Terre Sancta, vil, 7, 
1; Maundrel, May 4), but apparently based upon an 
incorrect derivation of tho name of the son of Adam, 
See Angr, This spot is on the road from Heliopolis 
(Baalbek) to Damascus, at a distance corresponding to 
ancient notices (Reland, Palest. p. 527, 528). The 
name Sui (i. e. market, a frequent title of villages 
where peers is sold, and therefore indicating fertil- 
ity) of Wady Barada first occurs in Burckhardt (Syria, 
p. 2), who speaks of the lively green of the neighbor. 
hood, which, no doubt, has suggested the name Abel 
i its Hebrew acceptance of meadow (see Robinson, 
Researches, new ed. ili, 480 aq.), See Asttexz. 
. There are two or three other places mentioned 
in ancient authorities (Reland, Palast. p. 523 0q.) by 
the general name of Abel, Abela, or Abila (once Abi 
a apparently by error, Reland, id. p. 459), as fol- 

We; 

(a.) ABELA or Poamicta (Jerome, Onomast. 8. v.), 
situated between Damascus and Paneas (Cmsarea 
Philippi), and therefore different from the Abile of 


jas, which was between Damascus and Hellop-| W 


olis (Baalbek). It is probably the samo as ABEL- 
BETH-MAACHAK (q. V.). 

(4.) Autta or Pensa, mentioned by Josephus 
(War, il, 18, 2) as being in the vicinity of Julias 
(Bethsasida) and Besimoth (Bethjeshimoth) (i. iv, 7, 
6). It is probably the same as AnEL-sairrim (q, V.). 

(c.) Anita or BATANAA, mentioned by Jerome 

‘Onomast. 8. v. Astaroth Carnaim) as situated north 
of Adara, and by Josephus (quoting Polybius) as be- 
ing taken with Gadara by Antiochus (Am/. xil, 8, 8). 
It is apparently the same with the ‘‘Abila of the De- 
capolis” (comp. Pliny, v, 18), named on certain Palmy- 
rene inscriptions (Reland, Patest. p. 625 sq.), and 
probably te the Abel ('AGsAq) of Eusebius (Onomast. 
&. v.), situated 12 miles E, of Gadara, now Adil. See 
under AnEL-CERAMIM, 


Abile’nd (ABaAnr} sc. yeipa, Luke, lil, 1), the 
small district or territory in tho of Lebanon 
which took its name from the chief town, Abila (Po- 
lyb. v, 71, 2; Josephus, War, ii, 18, 2; iv, 7,5; Heb. 
Abel’, 53%, @ plain), which was situated in Cosle-Syria 
(Ptolem, v, 18), and (according to the Antonine Jtin.) 
18 miles N. of Damascus, and 88 S. of Heliopolis (lat. 
68° 45’, long, 88° 20’); but which must not be con- 
founded with Abtla of the Decapolis (Burckhardt, p. 
269 ; r, Xv, 1050). See Anita. Northward it must 
have reached beyond the upper Barada, in order to 
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include Abila; and it is probable that Its southern 
border may have extended to Mount Hermon (Jebel 
es-Sheikh). It seems to have included the eastern de 
clivities of Anti-Libanus, and the fine valleys between 
ite base and the hills which front the eastern plains. 
This is a very beautiful and fertile region, well wood- 
ed, and watered by numerous springs from Anti-Leb- 
anon. It also affords fine pastures; and in most re 
" contrasts with the stern and barren western 


in- | slopes of Anti-Lebanon. 


This territory had been governed as a tetrarchate 
by Lysanias, son of Ptolemy and grandson of Men 


- | neous (Josephus, Ant, xiv, 18, 8); but he was put to 
through 


death, B.C. 88, the intrigues of Cleopatra, 
who then took possession of the province (Arf. xv, 4, 
1). After her death it fell to Augustus, who rented it 
out to one Zenodoras; but as he did not keep it clear 
of robbers, it was taken from him, and given to Herod 
the Great (Anat, xv, 10,1; War, i, 20, 4). At his 
death @ part (the southern, donbtless) of the territory 
was added to Trachonitis and Iturma to form a tet 
for his son Philip; but by far the larger por- 
tion, including the city of Abila, was then, or shortlr 
afterward, bestowed on another Lysanias, mentioned 
by Luke (ili, 1), who is supposed to have been a de 
scendant of the former Lysanias, but who is nowhere 
Mentioned by Josephus. See Lrsantas. Indeed, noth- 
ing is said by him or any other profane writer respecting 
radi yoy rari — several vears after the time 
Teferred to uke, when the Emperor Caliguls gave 
it to Agrippa I as ‘the tetrarchy of Lysanias” (Jo- 
sephus, Ass. xvii, 6, 10), to whom it was afterward con- 
firmed by Claudius, At his death it was included in 
that part of his possessions which went to his son 
Agrippa II. (See Josephus, Ast. xiii, 16, 8; xiv, 12, 
1; 8,2; 7,4; xv, 10, 8; xvii, 11,4; xix, 5, 1; x,7, 
1; War, i, 18, 1; fi, 6,8; 11,5; Dio Cass. xlix, 32; 
liv, 9.) This explanation as to the division of Abilene 
between Lysanias and Philip removes the apparent 
in Luke, who calls Lysanias tetrarch of 
Abilene at the very time that, according to Josephas 
(@ part of) Abilene was in the possession of Phil- 
ip (ses Noldii Z/ist, Jdym. p. 279 
Flas. p. 110 sq. ; Sieskind, 
dam Evang. Loca, i, 21; ili, 28 sq.; also in Pott, Sy- > 
log. viii, 90 sq.; also in the Stud. w. Krit. 1886, ii, — 
481 sq.; Minter, De Rebus Iturwor, Hafn. 1834, p. 
22 aq.; Wieseler, Chronol, Synopsis, p. 174 sq.; Ebrard, 
Kritik, p. 181 8q.; Hug, Gutackten ab. 
Strauss, p, 119 9q.). Ip fact, as Herod never actual 
possessed Abilenc (Josephus, Amf. xix, 5, 1; Har, 
il, 11, 5), and Zenodorus only had the farming of it, 
this region never could have descended to Herod's 
heirs, and therefore properly did not belong to Philip's 
tetrarchy, The samo division of the territory in que+ 
tion is implied in the exclusion of Chaleis from the 
government of the later Lysanias, although included 
in that of the older (Josephus, Ams, xx,7,1), We find 
Abila mentioned among tho places ca: by Placi- 
dus, one of Vespasian's generals, in A.D, 69-70 (Jo 
sephus, War, iv, 7, 5); and from that time it was per- 
manently annexed to the province of Syria (Smith's 
Dict, of Class. Geog. 8. v.). The metropolis Abdila is 
mamtloeet in tho lists of the Christian councils as tho 
seat of an opiscopal sec down to A.D. 684 (Reland, 
Palast. p, 629),—Winer, 8. v. 


Ability. See Ixasmrry; Wirt, 

Abim‘aBl (Heb. Adimad’, SNQ"SR, father of 
Mael; Sept. 'ABiatr, 'ABiperr, Josephus ‘ASipa- 
mAog), one of the sons of Joktan in Arabia (Gen. x, 
28; 1 Chron. i, 22). B.C. post 2414, See Amani. 
He was probably tho father or founder of an Arabian 
tribe called Afaa (50, of unknown origin), @ trace 
of which Bochart (Phaleg, ii, 24) discovers in Theo- 
Phrastus (Hist, Plant. ix, 4), where the mame Mali 
(Mad) occurs as that of a spice-bearing region. Per 
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haps the same {s indicated In Eratosthenes (ap. Strabo, 
xvi, 1112) and Eustathius (ad Dionys. Periegetes, p. 
288, ed. Bernhardy) by the Minai (Muvuin). So 
Diodorns Sieulus (iii, 42); but Ptolemy (vi, 7) dis- 
tinguishes the Manitm (Mavirar) from these, and at 
the same time refers to a village called Mamala 
(Mépada eebyn) on the shore of the Red Sea. Hence 
Schneider to read Mamali (Maycd) in the 
above passage of Theophrastus; perhaps we should 
rather read Jfasi (Mam), a natural interchange of 
liquids ; and then we may compare a place mentioned 
by Abnifeda (Arabia, ed. Gaguier, p. 3, 42), called 
Minay, 8 wiles from Mecca (Michaelis, Spicileg, il, 
179 sq.).—Gesenius, Thee. Heb. p. 0. 

Abim’elech (Heb. Abime’lek, >373%, father 
(L @. friend] of the king, or perhaps i. q. Sather ; 
Sept. ‘ABauzArey, but ‘AyrwéAcy in 1 Chron. xviii, 16; 
Josephus ‘Aj3iuéXeyoc), the namo of fourmen. From 
the recurrence of this name among the kings of tho 
Philistines, and from its interchange with the name 
“ Achish” in the title to Psa. xxxiv, it would appear 
to have been, in that application, not a proper namo, 
but rather a general title, like Pharoah among tho 
Egyptians. Compare the title PadishaA, i.e. ‘ father 
of the king,” given to the kings of Porsia, supposed 
by Ladolf (Lez. ithiop, p. 850) to have arisen from 
a salutation of respect like that among tho Etbiopiana, 
abba sagasi, equivalent to ‘God save the king” (Si- 
monis Onomast. p. 460). Comp. ABASvERCS. 

1 The Philistine king of Gerar (q. v.) in the time 
of Abraham (Gen. xx, 1 #q.), B.C. 2086. Alrabam 
removed into bis territory perhaps on his return from 
Egypt; and, fearing that the extremo beauty of Se- 
rah (q. v.) might bring him into difficulties, ho de- 
clired her to be his sister (see S. Chandler, Vind. of 
0. T. p. 52). The conduct of Abimelech in taking 
Sarah into his harem shows that, oven in thoso early 
times, kings claimed the right of tuking to them- 
selves the unmarried females not only of their natu- 
Tal subjects, but of those who sojourned in their do- 
minions. The same usage still prevails in Oriental 
countries, especially in Persia (Critical Review, ili, 882), 
See Woxam. Another contemporary instance of this 
enstom occurs in Gen. xil, 15, and one of- later date 
in Esth. ii, 8. But Abimelsch, obedient to a divine 
warning communicated to him in » dream, accompa- 
aled by the information that Abraham was a sacred 
person who had intercourse with God, restored her to 
ber husband (see J. Orton, Works, 1,251). Aso mark 
of bis respect he added valuable gifts, and offered the 
patriarch a settlement in any part of the country; bat 
he nevertheless did not forbear to rebuke, with min- 
sled delicacy and sarcasm (see C. Simeon, Works, i, 
Plea which bad been practised upon Lim 
(Gen. xx), @ prosent consisted in part of a thou- 
sund pieces of silver, as a “covering of the oyes” for 

Surah; that is, according to some, as an atoning pres- 
ent, and to be a testimony of her innocence in the 
eyes of all (nce J. C. Biedermann, Afeletem. Philol. iii, 
3; J.C. Korner, Zrercitt, Theol. ti; J. A, M. Nagel, £> 
ect, Philol. Altd. 1759; J. G. F, Leun, Philol, Beg. 
Gless, 1781), Others more happily (sae Covertxo 
ovr tue Eyes) think that the present was to procure s 
veil for Sarab to conceal her beauty, that she might not 
be coveted on account of her comeliness; and ‘thus 
was she reproved”’ fur not having worn a veil, which, 
8 mertied woman, according to the custom of the 
country, she ought to have dono (Kitto’s Daily Bible 
Mut, in Yoc.). The interposition of Providence to 
deliver Serah twice from royal harems (q. v.) will not 
“em saperflaous when it is considered how carefully 
women are there secluded, and how impossible it is to 
obtain necess to them (Esth. iv, 5) or get them back 
sgrin (Kitto's Daily Bible Ilfust. in . xii), In 
‘tch eases {8 is not uncommon that the husband of a 
married woman {s murdered in order that hia wife may 
be retained by the tyrant (Thomson's Land and Book, 
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il, 858). Nothing further is recorded of King Abim- 
elech, except thut a few years after he repaired to the 
camp of Abraham, who had removed southward be- 
yond his borders, accompanied by Phichol, “the chief 
captain of bis host,” to invite the patriarch to contract 
with him o league of peace and friendship. Abraham 
consented ; and this first lengue on record [see ALLI- 
axce] was confirmed by 5 mutual oath, made at a 
well which had been dug by Abraham, but which tho 
herdsmen of Abimelech had forcibly seized without 
his knowledge, It was restored to the rightful own- 
er, on which Abraham named it Beersheba (the Well 
of the Oath), and consecrated the spot to the worship 
of Jehovah (Gen. xxi, 22-84). (Sce Origen, Opera, il, 
76; Whately, Prototypes, p.197). Soe ABRAHAM. 

2. Another king of Gerar, in the time of laaac (Gen. 
xxvi, 1-22), supposed to have been tho aon of the pre- 
ceding. B.C. cir. 1985. Isanc sought refuge in his tere 
titory during a famine; and having the same fear re- 
specting his fair Mesopotamian wife, Rebekah, as his fa- 
ther had entertained respecting Sarah (supra), be re- 


portod her to bo his sister. This brought upon him tho . 


rebuke of Abimelech when he accidentally discovered 
tho truth. The country appears to have become moro 
caltivated and populons than at the time of Abraham's 
visit, nearly a century beforo ; and the inhabitants were 
moro jealous of the presence of such powerful pastoral 
chieftains. {n those times, as now, wells of water were 
of so much importance for agricultural as well as pasto- 
ral purposes, that they gave a proprietary right to tha 
soil, not proviously appropriated, in which they wero 
dug. Abrahom had dug wells during his sojourn in 
the country; and, to bar the claim which resulted from 
thom, tho Philistines had afterward filled them up; 
but they were now cleared out by Isaac, who proceed- 
ed to cultivate the ground to which they gave him a 
right. See Wert. The virgin soil yielded him a 
hundred-fold ; and his other possessions, his flocks and 
herds, also received such prodigious increase that the 
Jealousy of the Philistines could not be suppressed, 
and Abimelech desired him to seek more distant quer- 
ters, Isaac complied, and went out into the open 
country, and dug wells for bis cattle. But the shep- 
herds of the Philistines, out with their flocks, wero not 
inclined to allow the claim to exclusive pasturago in 
these districts to be thus established; and their oppo- 
sition induced the quiet patriarch to make successive 
removals, until he reached such a distance that his 
operations were no longer disputed. Afterward, when 
ho was at Beersheba, he received a visit from Abime- 
lech, who was’ attended by Ahuzzath, his friend, and 
Phichol, the chief captain of his army, They were re- 
ceived with some reserve by Isaac; but when Abime- 
jech explained that it was bis wish to renew, with one 
40 manifestly blessed of God, the covenant of peaco 
and good-will which had been contracted between their 
fathers, they were more cheerfully entertained, and 
the desired covenant was, with due ceremony, con- 
tracted accordingly (Gen. xxvi, 26-81). From the 
facts recorded respecting the connection of the two 
Abimelechs with Abraham and Isaac, it is manifest 
that the Philistines, even at this early time, had a gov- 
ernment more organized, and more in unison with that 
type which we now regard as Oriental, than appeared 
among the native Canaanites, one of whose nations 
had been expelled by these foreign settlers from the 
territory which they occupied, (See Origen, Opera, 
ii, 94-97; Saurin, Discours, |, 868; Dissert. p. 207.) 
—Kitto, sv, See Puitistixg, 

3. A son of Gideon by a concubine wife, o native 
of Shechem, where her family had considerable infu- 
ence (Judy. ix). Th: that influence Abimelech 
was med king after the death of his father, who 
had himself refused that honor when tendered to him, 
hoth for himself and his children (Judg. vill, 22-24), 
In a short time, a considerable part of Israel seems to 
have recognised his rule (Ewald, Geach, Jer. il, 444), 
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which lasted three years (B.C, 1822-1819), One of 
the first acts of his was to destroy his brothors, 
seventy in number, the first example of a sys 
tem of barbarous state policy of which there have 
been frequent instances in the East, and which indeed 
has only within @ recent been discontinued, 
They were slain “on one atone” at Ophrah, the native 
city of the family. Only one, the you named 
Jotham, escaped; and he had tho boldness to make 
his appearance on Mount Gerizim, where the Shechem- 
ites were assembled for some public purpose (perhaps 
to inangurate Abimelech), and rebuke them in his fa- 
mous parable of the trees choosing a king (ces Jose- 
phus, Ant. v, 7,2); a fable that has been not unaptl 
compared with that of Menenins Agrippa (Livy, il, 
82; comp. Herder, Geist der Hebr. Poesie, li, 262). See 
JotHamM; PARABLE. In the course of three years 
the Shechemites found omplo cause to repent of what 
they had done; they eventually revolted in Abime- 
loch's absence, and caused an ambuscade to be laid in 
the mountains, with tho design of destroying him on 
his return. But Zebul, his governor in Shechem, 
contrived to apprise him of these circumstances, 80 
that he was enabled to avoid tho snare laid for him; 
and, having hastily assembled some troops, appeared 
unexpectedly befuro Shechem, Tho people of that 
bad meanwhile secured the assistance of ono 
Gaal (q. v.) and his followers, who marched out to give 
Abimelech battle, Ho was defeated, and rcturned into 
the town; and his inefficiency and misconduct in tho 
action had been so manifest that the people wero in- 
duced by Zebul to expel him and his followers (comp, 
Josephus, Ant, v, 7, 4). But the people still went 
out to the labors of the field, This belng told ALime- 
lech, who was st Arumah, ho laid an ambuscade in 
four parties in the neighborhood ; ond when tho men 
came forth in the morning, two of tho ambushed bodics 
rose against them, while the other two seized the city 
tes to prevent their return, Afterward the whole 
force united against tho city, which, being now do- 
prived of its most efficient inhabitants, was easily 
taken. It was completely destroyed Ly the exaspcr- 
ated victor, and the ground strewn with salt (q. v.), 
symbolical of the desolation to which it was doomed. 
The fortress, however, still romained; but the occa- 
pants, deeming it untenablo, withdrew to the templo 
of Baal-Berith, which stood in @ more commanding 
situation. Abimelech omployed bis men in collect! 
and piling wood against this building, which was then 
set on fire and destroyed, with the thousand men who 
were in it, Afterward Abimelech went to reduce 
Theboz, which had also revolted. The town was 
taken with little difficulty, and tho people withdrew 
into the citadel. Hore Abimelech resorted to his fa- 
vorite operation, and while heading a party to burn 
down the gate, he was struck on the head by a large 
stone cast down by a woman from the wall abovo, 
Perceiving that he had received a death-blow, he di- 
rected his armor-bearer to thrust him through with his 
sword, lest it should be said that he fell by a woman's 
hand (Judg. ix). Abimelech appears to have been a 
bold and able commander, but uncontrolled by relig- 
ion, principle, or humanity in his ambitious enterprises 
(Niemeyer, Charaké, iil, 824), His fate reeembled that 
of Pyrrhus U, king of Epirus (Justin. xxv, 5; Pausan. 
4,18; Val. Max. v,1, 4; comp, Ctesias, Exe. 42; Thacyd, 
iii, 74); and the dread of the ignominy of its being 
said of a warrior that he died by a woman's hand was 
very general (Sophocl. Trach, 1064; Senec. Merv. (Ft. 
1176), Vainly did Abimelech seek to avoid this dis- 
grace (Saurin, Disc. //i't. iil, 400); for the fact of bis 
death by the hand of a woman was long after associ- 
ated with his memory (2 Sam, xi, 21). See SHecnem. 


4. In the title of Psa, xxxiv, the name of Abimelech 
be interchanged for that of AcHisH king of 
Gath, to whom David fled for refuge 1 (1 Sam. 
xxi, 10). 


(4: V-)» 
from Sau) 
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ABISHAG 
8. The son of Abiathar, and high-priest in the time 
of David, acco to the Masoretic text of 1 Chros. 


xvili, 16 [see Ani-], where, however, we should prob- 
ably read (with the Sept., Syr., Arab., Vulg., Targums, 
and mavy M88.) Amimececn (as in the perallel pes- 
sage, 2 Sam. vill,17), See AntaTHaR. 

Abin’adab (Heb. Abinadab’, STAIR, Sather of 
nobleness, i. 0. noble; Sept. ee ‘Apryadas, 
Valg. Abinadab, Josephus 'AfivadaBor, Ant. vill, 2, 
8), the name of four men. 

ri igetiaphagh mess va gelig capt ar ps 
which was on a hill [see Grszan], the ark of the 
covenant was deposited, after being bi t back 
from the land of the Philistines (1 Sam. vii, 1), B.C. 
1124, It was committed to the special charge of his 
son Eleazar; and remained there eighty years, until 
it was removed by David (2 Sam, vi, 3,4; 1 Chroa. 
xill, 7). See Ark. 

2. The second of the eight sons of Jease, the father 
of David (1 Sam. xvi, 8; 1 Chron. #, 13), and one of 
the three who followed Saul to the campaign against 
tho Philistines in which Goliath defied the army (1 
Sam. xvii, 18), B.C. 1068, 

3. The third named of the four sons of King Seal 
(1 Chron. viii, 83; ix, 89), and one of the three who 
perished with their father in the battle at Gilbaa (1 
Sam. xxxl, 2; 1 Chron, x, 2), B.C. 1053. His name 
appears to be omitted in the list in 1 Sam. xiv, 49, 

4. The father of one of Solomon's purveyors (or 
rather Ben-ABinipas fs to be regarded as the name 
of the purveyor himself), who presided over the dis 
trict of Dor, and married Taphath, Solomon's daughter 
(4 Kings iv, 11), B.C. ante 1014. 

Abin’olim (Heb. Abino’ém, BFI3R, Sather of 
grace, |. ©. gracious; Sept. ‘ABiveen), the father of 
bare the judge (Judg. iv, 6,12; v, 1,12). B.C. ante 

Abi’ram (Heb. Abiram’, DIAN, father of height, 
§. 6, proud), the name of two men. 

1. (Sept. ’ABepay, Vulg. Abirom, Josephus 'Afi- 
papoc, Ant. iv, 2,2.) One of the sons of Eliab of the 
family-heads of Reuben, who, with his brother, Dathan, 
and with On of the same tribe, joined Korah the Le- 
vite in a conspiracy against Moses and Aaron, which 
resulted in their being swallowed up with all their 
fumilies and possessions (except the children of Korah) 
ly on earthquake (Num. xvi, 1-27; xxvi, 9; Dent. 
xi, 6; Psa. evi, 17), B.C. cir. 1620. See Koran. 

2. (Sept, 'Ajiiowy, Vulg, Abiram,) The eldest son 
cf Ilel tho Bethelite, who is remarkable as having 
died premetarely (for such is the evident import of 
the statement), for the presumption or ignorance of 
Nis father, in fulfilment of the doom pronounced upoa 
his posterity who should undortake to rebuild Jericho 
(1 Kings xvi, 84), B.C. post 905. See Hrer, 

Abi’ron (‘ABupHy), the Gracized form (Eeclos. 
x1, 18) of the name of the rebellious Apinam (q. v.). 

Abis. See Caruar-asis, 


Abis’ei [many Abise’s] (Lat. Abisei, for tho Greek 
text is not extant), an incorrect form (2 [Vulg. 4] 
Eodr, 4, 2) of the name of the priest Anrexva (q. ¥.) 


Ab‘ishag (Heb. Adishag’, ag"3M, father of [i e. 
given to] error, i. q. inconsiderate ; Sept. 'ABiody), 6 
beautiful young woman of Shanem, in the tribe of 
Iesachar, who was chosen by the servants of David 
to be introduced into the royal harem, for the special 
My ey of ministering to him ond cherishing him in 

ie old age, B.C. cir. 1015, She became his wife, 
but the ale was never consommated (1 Kings i, 
8-15). Some time after the death of David, Adonijah, 
his eldest son, persuaded Bathsheba, the mother of 
Solomon, to entreat the king that Ablshag ht be 
given to him in marriage, B.C. cir, 1018, ot 2s 
righte and privileges peculiarly regal wero associated 
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with the control and possession of the harem (q. Vv.) 
———. (2 Sam. xii, 8), Solomon detected 
this application a fresh aspiration to the throne, 
which be riaieed with death (1 Kings ti, 17-22; Jose- 
phas, ‘ASgoaen, Ant. vil, 14,8), See Avoxizan. 
Ab’ishai [many Abish’ci] (Heb. Alishay’, "°SX, 
father [i. 0. desirons] of a gift; Sept. ‘ABraat, but 

Apiooa in 1 Sam. ple de 6, 9; 1 Chron. xix, 11, 
15; ‘Aswea in 1 Chron. il, 16; "ABeooai in 1 Chron. 
xi,20; "ABtad in 1 Chron, xviii, 12; and ‘Apeod in 2 
Sem. xx, 6; also contracted Abshay’, "2%, in the 
text of 2 Sam. x,10; 1 Chron. i, 16; xi, 20; xviil, 12; 
xix, 11,16; Josephus ’Afisatog), a nephew of David 
(by an unknown father, perbaps a foi er) through 
his sister Zeruiah, and brother of Joab and Asahel 
(2 Sam. ii, 18; 1 Chron. fi, 16). The three brothers 
devoted themselves zealously to the interests of their 
mucle during his wanderings. David had 
more reliance upon the talents of Joab, he appears to 
have given more of his private confidence to Abishai, 
who seems to have attached himself in a peculiar 
manner to his person, as we ever find him near, and 
ready for council or action, on critical occasions (2 
Sam. fi, 24; 1 Chron. xix, 11), Abishai, indeed, was 
rather a man of action than of council; and, although 
David mnst have been gratified by his devoted and 
uncompromising attachment, he had more generally 
occasion to check the impulses of bis ardent tem: 
ment than to follow his advice (2 Sam. ifi, 80). Abish- 
ol was one of the two persons whom David asked 
to accompany him to the camp of Saul, and ho alone 

the perilous distinction (1 Sam. xxvi, 5-9), 
B.C. 1055, The desire he then expressed to smite the 
sleeping king identifies him as the man who afterward 
bummed to rush upon Shimei and slay him for his abuso 
of David (2 Sam. xvi, 9,11; xix, 21). When the king 
fled beyond the Jordan from Absalom, Abishal was by’ 
his side ; and he was intrusted with the command of 
one of the three divisions of the army which crashed | ,.4, 
that rebellion (2 Sam. xvili, 2-12), B.C. cir. 1028. 
When the insurrection of Sheba occurred David sent 
him, in connection with Joab, to quicken the tardy 
Preparations of Amasa in gathering troops against 
the rebel (2 Sam. xx, 6-10), B.C, cir. 1022. During 
the last war with the Philistines David was in {mmi- 
nent peril of his life from # giant named Ishbi-benob, 
bet was rescued by Abishai, who slew tho giant (2 
8am. xxi, 15-17), B.C. cir. 1018. He was also tho 
chief of the second rank (2 Sam. xxtil, 19; ete 
xi, 20) of the three “mighties,” who, probably 
some earlier war, performed tho chivalrous exploit of 

through the host of the Philistines to pro- 
eure David a draught of water from the well of his | 
native Bethlehem (2 Sam. xxiii, 14-17). Among the | 
xploits of this hero it is mentioned (2 Sam. xxill, 18) 
that he withstood 800 men, and slew them with his 
spear; but the occasion of this adventure, and the 
time and manner of his death, are equally unknown. 
In 2 Sam. viii, 13, the victory over the Edomites in 
the Valley of Salt (B.C. cir. 1087) is ascribed to Da- 
vid, but In 1 Chron. xviii, 12, to Abishai, It is hence 
probable that the victory was actually gained by 
Abishai, in connection with Joab (1 Kings xi, 16), but 
is ascribed to David as king and commander-in-ch 
(comp, 2 Sam. x, 10, 14).—Kitto,s,v. See Davip. 

Abiah’alom, « faller form (1 Kings xv, 2, 10) of 
the name AmsaLow (q, V.). 

Abish’u& (Heb. Abishu’d, gsci"3m, father of 
welfare, 1, 0, fortunate; Sept. ABiood oF ‘Aficov, but 
in 1 Chron. vill, 4 [v. 7. "KBcacoet] and Ezra vii, 5, 
“ABwovi), the name of two men, 

1. A son of Bela, and grandson of Benjamin (1 
Chron, vill, 4); possibly the same as Jeaixoru (1 
Chron. vii, 7). B.C. post 1656, See Jacos. 

4. Tha eon of Phinehas (grandson of Aaron) and 
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‘father of Bukki, being the fourth high-priest of the 
Hebrews (1 Chron. vi, 4, 5, 60; Esra vii, 5). Jose- 
phns calls him Abieser (ABuzionc, Ant. v, 11, > _ 
elsewhere Josephus (‘lwonmroc, Ant. viil, 1, 8, 
Havercamp). He pate from the Chroricon of cin 
andria to have been nearly contemporary with Ehod, 
B.C, cir. 1528-1466, See Hiou-paiest. 

Ab‘ishur (Heb. Abishur’, THU"3K, father of the 
wall, i. e. perhaps mason; Sept. *ABiobp), the second 
named of the two sons of Shammai, of the tribe of Ju- 
dah, who married Abthall, by whom he had two sons 
(1 Chron. li, 28, 29), B.C. considerably post 1612. 

Ab’isum (‘ASiwat v. r. ’ABicovai), the son of 
Phinees and father of Boccas, in the genealogy of 
Ezra (1 Esdr. vill, 2); evidently the high-priest Anres- 
UA (q. V-)- 

Ab’‘ital (Heb. Abital’, dy "St, father of dew, i. 0. 
fresh; Sept. ‘ABrrdd), the fifth wife of David, by 
whom she had Shephatiah, during his reign in Hebron 
(2 Sam. ili, 4; 1 Chron. til, 8), B.C. 1052. 

Ab‘itub _ Abitub’, 332"3R, father of good 
ness, 1,6. good; Sept. ’Afc Bers ver "ABurobX)y a Ben- 
jamite, first sites y of the two sons of Shaharaim by 
his second wife, Baara or Hodesh, in Moab (1 Chron, 
vill, 11). B.C. cir. 1612. See SHamanatm. 

Abi’ud, a Grecized form (Matt. 1, 18) of the name 
ABIHUD (q. V.). 

Abiyonah. See Carzr. 

A tion (1, in the Roman Church, a formal 
and solemn act by which heretica and those | suspected 
of heresy denied and renounced it, In countries where 
the inquisition was established, three sorta of shjura- 
tion were practised: 1. Abjuratio de formali, made by 
a notorious apostate or heretic; 2. Abjuratio de vehe- 
menti, made by a Roman Catholle strongly suspected 
of heresy ; 8. Abjuratio de levi, made by a Roman Cath- 
olic only slightly suspected. (II.) In England, the 

oath of abjuration {s an oath by which an obligation 
‘was come under not to acknowledge any right in the 
Pretender to the throne of England. It is also used to 
signify an oath ordained by the 26th of Charles II, 
abjuring particular doctrines of the Church of Rome, 
(See 3. G, Wald, De Heresi Abjuranda, Regiom. 1821; 
Von d. A der Simonie, in Henke's Eusedia, 
1, 1848q.) See HERETIC. 


Able (or Abel), THoxas, chaplain to queen Cath- 
frre wife of Henry VIIE of Engiand, He took the 
in | degree of M.A. at Oxford, in 1616, and subsequently 

thatof D.D. He vehemently opposed the divorce of 
the king and queen, and wrote a treatise on the aub- 
ject in 1630, entitled De non dissolvendo Henrici et 

‘atharing matrimonio. He was aleo a strenuous op- 

ponent of the king’s supremacy, for which be was 
hanged at Smithficld in 1540 (Hook, Eecl. Biog. i, 45). 


Ablution (J), the ceremonial washing, whereby, as 
asymbol of purification from uncleanness, s person Was 
considered (1.) to be cleansed from the taint of an In- 
ferlor and less pure condition, and initiated into a high- 
er and purer state; (2.) to be cloansed from the soil 
of common life, and fitted for special acts of religious 
service ; (8.) to be cleansed from defilements contract- 
rticular acts or circumstances, and restored to 
the sites of ordinary life; (4.) as absolving or 
purifying himself, or declaring himself absolved and 
purified, from the guilt of a particular act. We do 
not meet with any such ablutions in patriarchal 
times; but under the Mosaical dispenestion they are 
all indicated. See LusTRATION ; SPRINKLING, 

A marked example of the fret kind of ablution oc- 
curs when Aaron and his sons, on their being set apart 
for the priesthood, were washed with water before they 
were invested with the priestly robes and anointed 
with the holy oil (Lev, vili, 6). To this head we are 
inclined to refer the ablution of persons and raiment 
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which was required of the whole of the Ieraelites, as 
a preparation to their receiving the law from Sinai 
(Exod. xix, 10-15). We also find examples of this 
kind of purification in connection with initiation into 
some higher state both among the Holrews and in 
other nations. Thus thoee admitted into the mys- 
teries of Eleusis were previously purified on the banks 
of the Ilissus by water being poured upon them Ly 
the Hydranos (Polymn. v, 17; ili, 11), See Consz- 
ORATION, 

The second kind of ablution was that which required 
the priests, on pain of death, to wash their hands and 
their feet before they approached the altar of God 
(Exod, xxx, 17-21). For this parpose a large basin of 
water was provided both at tho tabernacle and at the 
temple. See Laver. To this the Psalmist alludes 
when be says, I will wash my hands In innoconcy, 
and so will I compass thine altar” (Ps. xxvi,6). Hence 
it became the custom in the early Christian Church for 
the ministers, in the view of the congrogation, to-wash 
their hands in a basin of water brought by the deacon, 
at the commencement of the communion (Jamieson, p. 
126); and this practice, or something like it, is still 
retained in the Eastern churches, as well os in the 
Charch of Rome, when mass is celebrated. See Hoty 
Water, Similar ablutions by the priests before pro- 

to perform the more sacred ceremonies were 
usual among the heathen (see Smith's Dict. of Class. 
Antiq. 8. v. Chernips). The Egyptian priests indeed 
carried the practice to a burdensome extent (Wilkin- 
pon, |, 824, abridgm.), from which the Jewish priests 
were, perhaps designedly, exonerated; ond in their 
leas torrid climate it was, for purposes of real clean- 
liness, less needful, Reservoirs of water were at- 
tached to the Egyptian templos; and Herodotus (ii, 
87) informs us that the priests shaved tho whole of 
their bodies every third day, that no insect or other 
filth might be upon them when they served the gods, 
and that they washed themselves in cold water twice 
overy day and twice evory night; Porphyry says 
thrice a day, with a nocturnal ablution occasionally, 
This kind of ablution, as preparatory to a religious 
act, answers to the simple wadu of the Moslems, which 
they are required to go through five times daily before 
their stated prayers (see Lane, Mod. Hp. i, 94 8q.), bo- 
sides other private purifications of a more formal char- 
acter (sce Reland, De Relig. Moh. p. 80-83). This 
makes tho ceremonies of ablution much more con- 
spicnoua to a traveller in the Moslem East at the pres- 
ent day than they would appear among the ancient 
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Jews, secing that the law imposed this obligation on 
the prieste only, not on the . Connected as 
these Moslem ablutions are with various forms and 
imitative ceremonies, and recurring so frequently as 
they do, the avowedly heavy yoke of even the Mosaic 
law seems Jight in the comparison. See Barus, 

In the third class of ablations washing is regarded 
as a purification from positive defilements. The Mo- 
saical law recognises eleven species of uncleanness of 
this nature (Lev, xii-xv), the purification for which 
ceased at the end of a certain period, provided the un- 
clean person then washed his body and his clothes ; 
but in a few cases, such os leprosy and the defilement 
contracted by touching a dead body, he remained an- 
clean seven days after the physical cause of pollution 
hed ceased, ‘This was all that the law required; but 
in later times, when the Jows began to refine upon it, 
these cases wero considered generic instead of specific 
—as re nting classes instead of individual cases 
of defilemont—and the causes of pollution requiring 
purification by water thue came to be in 
creased. This kind of ablution for substantia] un- 
cleanness answers to the Moslem ghvsl (Lane, id. p. 
99; Reland, id. p. 66-77), in which the causes of de- 
filement greatly excecd those of the Mosaical law, 
while they are perbaps equalled in number and mi- 
nuteness by those which the later Jews devised. The 
uncleanness in this class arises chiefly from the nat- 
ural secretions of human beings and of beasts used 
for food, and from the ordure of animals not used for 
food ; and, as among the Jews, the defilement may be 
communicated not only to but to clothes, 
utensils, and dwellings—in all which cases the purifi- 
cation must be made by water, or by some represents- 
tive act where water cannot be applied. Thos in 
drought or sickness tho rinsing of the hands and face 
may be performed with dry sand or dust, a ceremony 
that is tormed ¢ayemmum (Lane, ib.). See Usctrax- 
NESS, 

Of tho last class of ablutions, by which persons de- 
clared themselves free from the . ofa 
action, the most remarkable instance is that which oc- 
curs jn the expiation for an unknown murder, when 
the clders of the nearest village washed their hands 
over the expiatory heifor, beheaded in the valley, say- 
ing, ‘Our hands have not shed this blood, neither 
have our cyes seen it” (Deut. xxi, 1-9). It has been 
thought by some that the signal act of Pilate, when 


he washed his hands in water and declared himscif 
innocent of the blood of Jesus (Matt. xxvii, 24), was a 
designed adoption of the Jewish castom ; but this sup- 
position docs not appear necessary, as the practice was 
also common among the Greeks and Romans (see 
Smith's Dict. of Class. Antig. a. v. Lustratio). See 
MurpeEr. 

Othor practices not indicated in the law appear to 
have existed at a very early period, or to have grown 
up in the course of time. From 1 Sam. xvi, 5, com- 
pared with Exod, xix, 10-14, we learn that it was 
usual for those who presented or provided a ascrifice 
to purify themselves by ablution; and as this was 
everywhere a genera! practice, it may be supposed to 
have existed in patriarchal times, and, being an estab- 
lished and approved custom, not to have required to 
be mentioned in the law. There is a passage in the 
apocryphal book of Judith (xii, 7-9) which has been 
thought to intimate that the Jews performed ablutions 
before prayer. But we cannot fairly deduce thit 
meaning from it (comp. Rath fii, 3); since it is cen- 
nected with the anointing (q. v.), which was a custom. 
ary token of festivity (see Arnald, in loc.), I¢ would 
indeed prove too much if so understood, as Judith 
bathed in the water, which is more than even the Mns- 
lems do before their prayers. Moreover, the authority, 
if clear, would not be conclusive. See Purtricatiox. 

But after the rise of the sect of tho Pharisees, the 
Practice of ablution was carricd to such excess, from 
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the affectation of extraordinary purity, that it is re- 
peatedly broaght under our notics in the New Testa- 
ment through the several animadversions of our Sav- 
jour on the consummate hypocrisy involved in this fas- 
tidious attention to the external types of moral purity, 
while the heart was left unclean (e. g. Matt. xxili, 25). 
All the practices there exposed come under the head 
of purification from uncleanness; the acts involving 
which were made so numerous that persons of the strict- 
er sect coald scarcely move without contracting some 
involuntary pollution. For this reason they never en- 
tered their houses without ablution, from the strong 
probability that they had unknowingly contracted 
some defilement in the streets; and they were cspecial- 
ly careful never to eat without washing the hands 
(Mark vii, 1-5), because they wero peculiarly Hable to 
be defiled; and ae unclean hands were held to com- 
maricate uncleanness to all food (excepting fruit) 
which they touched, {t was deemed that there was 
no security against eating unclean food but by al- 
ways washing the hands ceremonially before touch- 
ing any meat. We say ‘'ceremonlally,” bocanse 
this article refers only to ceremonial washing. The 
Israelites, who, like other Orlentale, fed with their 
fingers, washed their hands before meals for the 
sake of cleanliness. See Eatimo. But these cus- 
tomary washings were distinct from the ceremonial 
ablations, as they are now among the Moslems. There 
were, indeed, distinct names for them, The former 
was called simply 9°03, netilah’, or washing, in which 
water was poured spon the hands; the latter was call- 
ed 12992, tebilak’, plunging, because the hands were 
immersed tm water (Lightfoot on Mark vii, 4). It was 
this last, namely, the ceremonial ablation, which tho 
Pharisees judged to be so . When, therefore, 
tome of that sect remarked that oar Lord’s disciples ate 
“with unwasben hands” (Mark vil, 2), it is not to be 
wler¢ood literally that they did not at all wash thoir 
hinds, but that they did not plunge them ceremonially 
sccording to their own practice (xvypg, not ‘‘oft,” 
as in the Auth. Vers., but with the fist, q.d. “up to 
the elbow,” as Theophylaet interprets). And this was 
expected from them only as the disciples of a religious 
teacher; for these refinements were not practised by 
the class of people from which the disci; were 
chiefly drawn. Their wonder was, that Jesus had 
not inculeated this observance on his followers, and 
Bot, as some have fancied, that he had enjoined them 
to neglect what had been their previous practico. 
(See Otho, Lex. Rabd.s. v. Lotio.) See Wasu. 

Tn at least an equal the Pharisees multiplied 
the ceremonial poliutions which required the ablotion 
¢f inanimate objecte—‘‘ cups and pote, brazen vessels 
and tables”—the rules given in the law (Lev. vi, 28; 
1i, 32-86; xv, 23) being extended to these multiplied 
contaminations. Articles of earthenware which were 
of little value were to be broken, and those of metal 
and wood were to be scoured and rinsed with water. 
All these matters are fully described by Buxtorf, 
Lightfoot, SchSttgen, Gill, and other writers of the same 
clas, who present many striking ilastrations of the 
passages of Scripture which refer to them. The bfo- 
hammedan usages of ablution, which offer very clear 
analogies, are fully detailed in the third hook of the 
Michkat wl-Masdbih (or “ Collection of Musselman Tra- 
Gtaee,"” translated from tho Arabic by A.N. Matthews, 
Calcutta, 1809, 2 vols, 4to), and also in D'Ohsson's 
Tableaw, liv, i, chap. L—Kitto, 8. v. See Bapriss. 

(11.) In the Roraan Church ablation is a liturgical 


Met, 2, Wine and water are poured upon the priest’s 
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fingers into the chalice (see Bolssonnet, Dict, des Rites, 
i, 65). See Mass, 

(TH.) In the Greek Charech, ablution is a ceremony 
observed seven days after taptism, wherein the unc- 
tion of the chrism is washed off from those who have 
been baptized (King, Greek Church). See Curiax. 


Froelund, De yupocarrodomnpig sacerdotum Hebrao- 
rum (Hafn. 1695); O. Sperling, De baptismo ethnico- 
rum (Hafn. 1700); J. Behm, De lotione Judaorum et 
Christianorum (Regiom, 1715); J.G. Leschner, De lus, 
trationibus vett, proscidanets (Viteb. 1709); J. 
Lomeler, De vett. gentilium lustration:bus (Ultraj. 1681, 
1701); H, Lubert, De antiquo lavandi rits (Lubec, 
1670); J. J. Maller, De igne lustrico (Jen. 1660); T. 
Pfanner, De lotionibue Christianorum, in his Observ. 
Eccles. i, 864-421. See Waren. 


Abnalm (rather Opxaru), See Stoot. 


Ab/‘ner (Heb. Abner’, “33%, onco in its full form 
Abiner’, "9°3%, 1 Sam. xiv, 50, father of light, |. 0, en- 
lightening ; Sept. "ABevvnp, Josephus ‘ABiwapoc, Ant. 
vi, 4, 8, eleewhere AGivypoc), the son of Ner (y. v.) 
and uncle of Saul (being the brother of his father Kish), 
and the commander-in-chief of his army (1 Sam. xiv, 
60 2q.), in which character he ay several times 
during the early history of David (1 Sam. xvil, 55; 
zx, 25; xxvi, 6 sq.; 1 Chron. xxvi, 28). It was 
through his instrumentality thet David was first in- 
troduced to Saul’s court after the victory ovor Goliath 
(1 Sam. xvil, 57), B.C. 1068; and it was he whom 
David sarcastically addressed when sooemieaing his 
master in the pureuit of his life at H (1 Sam. 
xxvi, 14), B.C. 1055. After the death of Saul (B.C. 
1068), the experience which be had acquired, and the 
character for ability and decision which he had estab- 
lished in Ierael, enabled him to uphold the falling house 
of Saul for seven years; and he might probably have 
done so longer if it had suited his views (2 Sam. il, 6, 
10; v, 5; comp. vi, 1), It was generally known that 
David had been divinely nominated to succeed Saul on 
the throno: when, therefore, that monarch was slain 
in the battle of Gilboa, David was made king over his 
own tribe of Judah, and reigned in Hebron, the old 
capital. In the other tribes an influence adverse to 
Judah existed, and was controlled chiefly by the tribe 
of Ephraim. Abner, with great decision, availed him- 
self of this state of feeling, and turned it to the nd- 
vantage of the house to which he belonged, of which 
he was now the most important surviving member, 
He did not, however, venture to propose himself as 
king; but took Ishbosheth, a surviving son of Saul, 
whose known {mbecility had excused his absence from 
the fatal fight in which his father and brothers perish- 
ed, and made him king over the tribes, and raled in 
his name (2 Sam. ii, 8). This event appears to have 
occurred five years after Saul’s death (2 Sam. ii, 10; 
conrp, 11), an interlm that was probably occupied in 
plans for settling tho succession, to which Ishbosheth 
may havo heon at first disinclined. See IsuposHEeTu. 
Nor, perhaps, had the Israelites sooner than this ro- 
covered sufficiently from the oppreaaion by the Philis 
tines that would be suro to follow the disaster upon 
Moant Gilboa to reassert their independence, at least 
throughout Palestine proper. A ly Ishbosheth 
reigned in Mahanaim, beyond Jordan, and David in 
Hebron. A sort of desultory warfare continued for 
two years between them, in which the advantage ap- 
pears to havo boon always on the side of David (2 
Sam. ii, 1), Tho only one of tho engagements of 
which wo have o particular account ie that which en- 
aned when Joab, David's general, and Abner met and 
fought at Gibeon (2 Sam, il, 12 9q.), B.C. 1048. Ab- 
ner was beaten, and fled for his life; but was pursued 

Asahel (the brother of Joab and Abishal), who was 
‘“gwift of foot as a wild roe,” Abner, dreading o 
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blood-fend with Joab, for whom he seems to have en- | ter des alten Bundes, 1, 99; comp. Lowth, Heb. Poetry, 
tertained a sincere respect, case Oe ee oe xxii), as follows: , eee 
from the pursuit; but finding that he was As ® villain dies, should Abner die? 
lowed, and that his life was \n danger, he at length ied eRe beaks ARS : 
ran his pursner through the body by a back thrust Aaone nla belts Gn sonal eaten ibe thea! 


with the pointed heel of his spear (2 Sam. 1i, 18-82). 
This put a strife of blood between the two foremost 
men in all Israel (after David); for the law of honor, 
which had from timies before the law prevailed among 
the Hebrews, and which still provails in Arabia, ren- 
dered it the conventional duty of Joab to avenge the 
blood of his brother upon the person by whom he bad 
been slain. Seo BLoop-REVENOE, 

As time went on Abner had occasion to feel more 
strongly that be was himself not only the chief, but 
the only remaining prop of the house of Saul; and 
this conviction, acting upon a proud and arrogant 
apirit, led him to more presum conduct than 
even tho mildness of the feeble Ishbosheth could suf- 
for to pass without question. See Ansatom; Apoxt- 
sau, He took to his own harem.a woman named 
Rizpah, who had been a concubine-wife of Saul (2 
Sam. ili, 72q.). This act, from the ideas connected 
with the harem of a deccased king (comp. Josephus, 
Apion, i, 15; Herod. iii, 68), was not only a great im- 
propriety, but was open to the suspicion of a political 
design, which Abner may very possibly have enter- 

See Harem, A mild rebuke from the nom- 
inal king, however, enraged him ly; and he 
plalnly declared that he would henceforth abandon his 
cause and devote himself to the interests of David. 
To excuse this desertion to his own mind, he then and 
on other occasions avowed his knowledge that the son 
of Jesse had been appointed by the Lord to reign over 
all Israel; but ho appears to have been unconscious 
that this avowal exposed his previous conduct to moro 
censure than it offered excuse for his present, He, 
however, kept his word with Ishbosheth. After a 
tour, during which ho explained his present views to 
the elders of the tribes which still adhered to the 
honse of Saul, he repaired to Hebron with authority 
to make certain overtures to David on their behalf 
(2 Sam. ill, 124q.). Ho was received with great at- 
tention and respect; and David even thought it pru- 
dent to promise that he should still have the chief 
command of the armies when the desired union of the 
two kingdoms took place (De Pacto Daridis ct Abueri, 
in the Crit. Sac. Thes. Nov. i, 651). The political ex- 
pediency of this engagement is very clear, and to that 
oxpediency tho interests and claims of Joab were sac- 
rificed. That distinguished personage happened to be 
absent from Hebron on service at the time, but he re- 
turned just as Abner had left the city. He speedily 
understood what had passed; and his dread of the su- 
perior influence which such a man as Abner might es- 
tablish with David (see Josephus, Ant. vii, 1, 5) 
quickened his remembrance of the vengeance which 
his brother's blood required. His purposs was prompt- 
ly formed. Unknown to the king, but apparently In 
his name, he sent a message after Abner to call him 
back; and as he returned, Joab met him at the gate, 
and, leading him aside as if to confer peaceably and 
privately with him, suddenly thrust his sword into his 
body, B.C. 1046, The lamentations of David, tho 
public mourning which he ordered, and the funeral 
honors which were paid to tho remains of Abner (2 
Sem. iv, 12), the king himeelf following the bier as 
chief mournor, exonerated him in poblic opinion from 
having been privy to this assassination (2 Sam. fii, 31- 
89; comp. 1 Kings il, 6, 82). As for Joab, his privi- 
lege as a blood-avenger must to a great extent have 
justified his treacherous act in the opinion of the peo- 
ple; and that, together with his influence with the 
army, screened him from punishment. See Jos. 

David's short but emphatic lament over Abner (2 
Sam. ili, 88, 84) may bo rondered, with strict ad- 
herence to the form cf the original (see Ewald, Dich- 


As to tho sense of the words, J. D. Michaelis (Ceber- 
ntzung des alten Test.) saw that the point of this in- 
dignant, more than sorrowful, lament, lies in the mode 
in which Abner was slain. Joab professed to hill 
him ‘‘for the blood of Asahel, his brother" (2 Sam. 
ili, 27). But if a man clalmed his brother's blood at 
the hand of bis murderer, the latter (even if he fled to 
the altar for refugo, Exod. xxi, 14) would bave leco 
delivered up (bound, hand and foot, it is aesupud) to 
the avenger of blood, who would then possess s legal 
right to slay him. Now Joab not only had no title to 
claim the right of the Goel, as Asahel was killed under 
justifying circumstances (2 Sam, ii, 19); but, while 
pretending to exercise the avenger's right, he took a 
lawless and private mode of satisfaction, and commit- 
ted a murder. J{enco David charged him, in allusion 
to this conduct, with ‘shedding the blood of war im 
peace” (1 Kings ii, 6); and hence he expresees him- 
sclf in this lament, as if indignant that the noble Ab- 
ner, instoad of being surrendered with the formalities 
of the law to meet an authorized penalty, was treach- 
erously stabbed like a worthless fellow by the hands 
of an assassin.—Kitto,s.v. See Homiciwe. 

Wo find tho name of a son of Abner, Jaasiel, sud- 
requently appointed phylarch, under Solomon, of the 
trite of Benjamin (1 Chron. xxvii, 21). (On the 
character of Abner, sce Kitto’s Daily Bible /Uvst. in 
loc,; Nicmeyer, Charalterist. iv, 848 sq. On his 
death, see C. Simeon, I orks, tii, 827; H. Lindsay, Leo 
tures, ii, 80; R. Harris, Works, p. 281.) See Davi. 

Abnet. Sco Grapis. 

Abo, a Lutheran archbishopric im Finland (q. ¥.). 
A bishopric was established in Abo in the thirteenth 
century, which, in 1817, was elovated by the Russian 
government to the rauk of an archbishopric. 

Abodah. Seo Tautmuv. 


Abomination (33, piggul’, filthy stack, Lev. 
vii, 18; ‘‘abominable,” Lev. xix, 7; Isa. lxv, 4; 
Ezek. iv, 14; "pty, shitiwe’, Deut, xxix, 17; 1 
Kings xi, 6,7; 2 Kings xxili, 18, 24; 2 Chron, xv, 
8; Isa. Ixvi, 8; Jer. iv, 1; vii, 80; xiii, 27; xvi, 18; 
xxxii, 84; Ezek. v,11; vil, 20; xi, 18, 21; xx, 7, 8 
20; xxxvii, 28; Dan. ix, 27; xi, 81; xii, 11; Hos 
ix, 10; Nab. ili, 6; Zech. ix, 7; or PPY, she’ kets, 
filth, Lev. vii, 21; xi, 10, 11, 12, 18, 20, 28, 41, 42; 
Isa, Ixvi, 17 ; Ezek. vill, 10; elsewhere M3S7h, tosbah’, 
abhorrence ; Sept. BdAvypa, and so N. T., Matt. xxiv, 
14; Mark xiii, 14; Luke xvi, 15; Rev. xvii, 4, 5; 
xxi, 27), any object of detestation or disgust (Lev. 
xviil, 22; Deut. vil, 25); and applied to av impure or 
detestable action (Ezek. xxii, 11; xxx, 26; Mal. ii, 
11, ete.); to any thing causing @ ceremonial poll ation 
(Gen. xlill, 82; xlvi, 84; Deut, xiv, 8); but more 
especially to idols (Lev. xvill, 22; xx, 18; Deut. vii, 
26; 1 xi, 5, 7; 2 Kings xxiii, 18); and also to 
food offered to Idols (Zech. ix, 7); and to filth of ev- 
ory kind (Nab. ill, 6). There are several teats in 
which the word occurs, to which, on account of their 
pecullar interest or difficulty, especial attention has 
rae hee Ivouatryr. 

is Gen. xllii, 83: ‘'The Egyptians mi 
ot Gat rau Wich ths! Halbreta; ioe abse erta bts 
ination (M3Z1R) unto the Egyptians.” This ia best 
explained by the fact that the Egyptians considered 
themselves ceremonially defiled if thoy ate with any 
strangers, The primary reason appears to have been 
that the cow was the most sacred animal among the 
Egyptione, and the eating of it was abhorrent to them; 
whereas it was both eaten and sacrificed hy the Jews 
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and most other nations, who, on that account, were 
abominable in theireyes, It was for this, as we learn 
from Herodotus (ii, 42), that no Egyptian man or 
woman would kiss a Greek on the mouth, or would use 
the cleaver of a Greek, or bis spit, or his dish, or 
would taste the flesh of even clean beef (that is, of 
oxen) that had been cut with a Grecian carving-kaife. 
It is true that Wilkinson (Anc. Egyptians, iil, 858) 
ascribes this to the disgust of the fastidiously-clean 
Egyptians at the compsratively foul habits of their 
Asiatic and other neighbors ; bat It seems scarcely fair 
to take the facts of the futher of bistory, and ascribe 
them to any other than the very satisfactory reasons 
which he assigns for them. We collect, then, that it 
was as foreigners, not pointedly os Hebrews, that it was 
an abomination for the Egyptians to eat with the breth- 
ren of Joseph. The Jews themselves subsequently 
exemplifed the same practice ; for in later times they 
held it unlawful to eat or drink with foreigners in their 
houses, or even to enter their dwellings (John xviii, 
2; Acts x, 28; xl, 8); for not only were the houses 

Gentiles unclean (Mishna, Okaloth, xviii, 7), but 
they themselves rendered unclean those in whose 
house they lodged (Maimonides, Jfisheab a AMorheb. 
xii, 12) which was carrying tho matter further than 
the Egyptians “= also Afitevoth Tora, 148). We do 
not trace these {nstances, however, before the Captiv- 
ity (see J. D. Winkler, Animadvers. Philol. ii, 175 
4q.). See UxcLeaxxass, 

The second passage is Gen. xlvi, 84. Joseph is tell- 
ing his brethren how to conduct themsolves when in- 
troduced to the king of Egypt; and ho instructa them 
that when asked concerning their occupation they 
shold answer, ‘‘ Thy scrvants’ trade hath been about 
cattle from our youth even until now, both we and aleo 
our fathers.” This last clause asomptiants, as show- 
ing that they were hereditary le pastors; and 
the reason is added, *‘ That yo may dwell in the land of 
Goshen, for every shepherd is an abomination (M3910) 
Unto the jans.” In the former instance they 
were “an abomination" as , With whom tho 
Egyptisns could not eat; here they are a further 
abomination as rnomade she, , Whom it was certain 
that the Egyptians, for that reason, would locato in 
the border land of Goshen, and not in the heart of the 
country. That it was nomado shepherds, or Bedou- 
ins, and not simply shepherds, who were abominable 
to the Egyptians, is evinced by the fact that the Egyp- 
tans themselves paid great attention to the rearing of 
cattle. This is shown by their eculptures and paint- 
ings, a8 well as by the offer of this very king of Egypt 
to make such of Jacob’s sons as were men of activity 
“overseers of ils cattle’ (xlvii, 6). For this aversion 
to nomade pastors two reasons are given ; and It is not 
necessary that we should choose between them, for 
both of them were, it is most Nkely, concurrently true. 
One is, that the inhabitants of Lower and Middle 
Egypt had previously been invaded by, and had re- 
mained for many years subject to, a tribe af nomade 
shepherds, who bad only of late been expelled, and a 
native dynasty restored-——the grievous oppression of 
the Egyptians by these pastoral invaders, and the in- 
talt with which their religion had been treated. 
Hirxsos, The other reason, not necessarily supersed- 
ing the former, but rathor strengthening it, is that the 

as a settled and civilized people, detested 
the Lawless and predatory habits of the wandering 
thepherd tribes, which then, as now, bounded the val- 
ley of the Nile and occupied tha Arabias—a state of 
feeling which modern travellers describe as still exist- 
ing between the Bedouin and fellahs of modern Egypt, 
tad indeed between the same classes everywhere ip 
Torkey, Persia, and the neighboring regions (see Crit- 
7 See, Thes, Nov. |, 220). See SHEriznv. 
The third marked use of this word again occurs in 
The king tells the Israelites to offer to their 
Gd the srerifices which they desired, without going 
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to the desert for that purpose. To this Moses ob- 
jects that they should have to sacrifice to the Lord 
‘the abomination (MA3%M) of the Egyptians,” who 
would thereby be highly oxasperated against them 
(Exod. vili, 26), A reference back to tho first ex- 
planation shows that this ‘‘abomination” was tho 
cow, the only animal which ail the Egyptians agreed 
in holding sacred; whereas, in the great sacrifico 
which the Hebrews proposed to hold, not only would 
heifers bo offered, but tho people would feast upon 
their flesh (seo J. C. Dietric, Antiquitates, p. 196). 
See Aris. 

A fourth expression of marked import fs the ABom. 
INATION OF DESOLATION (ISP 7/9PY, Dan, xi, 81; 


Sept. BsiAvypa Hpanouvoy, or BSS prpri, Dan. 
xil, 11; Sept. rd Béidvypa rij¢ lonuweewe, literally, 
Silthiness of the ion, or, rather, 7 hi~ 
nees), which, without doubt, means the idol or idola- 
trous apparatus which tho desolater of Jerusalem 
should establish in the holy placo (sce Hitzig, in loc.). 
This appears to have beon (in its first application) a 
ion of the pollation of the temple by Antiochus 
jpbanes, who caused an idolatrous altar to be built 

on the altar of burnt offerings, whereon unclean things 
were offered to Jupiter Olympius, to whom the tom- 
ple itself was dedicated (see Hoffman, in loc.). Jo- 
sephus distinctly refors to this as the accomplishment 
of Daniel’s prophecy ; as docs the author of the first 
book of Maccabees, in declaring that ‘‘they set up the 
abomination of desolation (ro AdiAvypa rij lonye- 
erwe) upon the altar” (1 Macc, §, 59; vi, 7; 2 Macc, 
vi, 2-6; Joseph. Ane. xii, 6,4; xil,7,6). The phrase 
is quoted by Jesus in the samo form (Matt. xxiv, 15), 
and is applied by him to what was to tako place at the 
advance of tho Romans against Jerusalem, They who 
saw ‘‘tho abomination of desolation standing in the 
holy place” were enjoined to “‘ flee to the mountains.” 
This may with probability bo referred to tho ad- 
vance of the Roman army against the city with their 
image-crowned standards, to which idolatrous honors 
were paid, and which the Jews regarded os idols. 
‘The unexpected retreat and discomfiture of the Roman 
forces afforded such as were mindful of our Saviour's 
prophecy an opportunity of obeving the injunction 
which it contained. That the Jews themselves re- 
garded the Roman standards as abominations is shown 
by the fact that, In deference to their known aversion, 
the Roman soldiers quartered in Jerusalem forboro to 
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introduce their standards into the city; and on one |this passage ond in Luke xxi, 20, is nugatery, for 


occasion, when Pilate gavo orders that they should be |they are obviously 


carried in by night, so much stir was made in the 
matter by tho principal inhabitants that, for the sake 
of peace, the governor was eventually induced to give 
up the point (Joseph. Auf, xviii, 3,1). Those, how- 
ever, who suppose that ‘the holy place” of the text 
must be the temple itself, may find the accomplish. 
ment of the prediction in the fuct that, when the city 
had been taken by the Romans and the holy house 
destroyed, the soldiers brought their standards in due 
form to the temple, set them up over the eastern gate, 
and offered sacrifice to them (Joseph, War, vi, 6, 1); 
for (as Havercamp notes from Tertallian, Apo. c. 
xvi, 162) “almost tho entire religion of the Roman 
camp consisted in worshipping the ensigns, swearing 
by the ensigns, and in preferring the ensigns before 
all the other gods.” Nor was this the last appearance 
of “ the abomination of desolation in the holy Ms 
for not only did Hadrian, with studied insult to the 
Jews, set up the figure of a boar over the Bethlehem 
gate of tho city (lls Capitolina) which rose apon 
the site and ruins of Jerusalem (Eusab. Chr.n. 1. i, p. 
45, ed. 1658), bat he erectod a temple to Jupiter 
upon the site of the Jewish temple (Dion Cass. Ixix, 
12), and caused an image of himself to be set up 
in the part which answered to the most holy place 
(Nicephorus Callist. iii, 24), This was o consum- 
mation of all the abominations which the iniquities 
of the Jews brought upon their holy place (see 

» Auberlen, Daniel and the Revelation, p. 161 8q.). 
—Kitto,s.v. See Jervsarem, 

In Dan. ix, 27, the phrase is somewhat different and 
peculiar: fratin Baxyzt 02D dz), which (as point 
od in tho text) must be rendered, nd the wing 
Of filthinesses that desolates, or (there shall be) a desola- 
ter; but the Sept. has iwi rd tepdy BdiAvyya rav 
dpnuwoewy (v. ¥. rig ionuwoewc) forat, Vulg. et erit 
tw templo abominatio iomis; & senso that Is fol- 

lowed by Christ in bis allusion (Matt. xxiv, 15), and 
which may be attained by o slight change of pointing 
(53D in tho ‘“‘absolute”), ond so rendering, “ And 
upon the wing (of the sacrod edifice thoro shall be) 

i , even a desolater.” Rosonmiller (Scholia in 

Vet. Test. in loc.) anderatands tho “‘ wing” (53) to 
signify the hostile army or battalion detached for that 
purpose (a sense corresponding to the Latin ala), at 
the head of which the proud Gentile goneral should 
enter the city, Stuart, on tho other hand (Commen- 
tary on Daniel, in loc.), likewise interpreting the wholo 

as denoting exclusively tho pollution of the 
temple caused by Antiochus, translates the verse in 
question thus, ‘‘ And over the winged-fow! of abomi- 
nations sball bo a wastor,” and applics tho “ wing” 
(22, i. q. “fowl,” in our version ‘ ovorspreading’’) 
to a ‘statue of Jupiter Olympius erocted in the templo ; 
and this statue, as is well known, usually stood over 
an cagle at its feet with wide-spread wings.” Both 
those interpretations, howevor, appoar too fanciful. It 
is preferable to render ¥\32, with Gesenius (Thcsaur. 
Heb, p. 698), Forst (£feb. Handw. s. v.), and the mar- 
ginal translation, a batilemcnt, }. 0. of the temple, like 
mrepvytoy, in Matt. iv. 6; both words meaning literal. 
ly a wing, and applied in cach caso to a corner or sum- 
mit of the wall inclosing the temple. Neither can 
we so easily dispose of our Saviour's reference to this 
prophecy, since he speaks of it as alout to be fulfilled 
In the destruction of Jerusalem, Jt appears to tally 
completely with that evont in all its particulars, and 
to have bad at most hut a primary ond typical fulfil- 
ment in the case of Antiochus (q. v.). (For the dates 
Involved in this coincidence, sec the Meth, Quar. Re- 
ciew, July, 1850, p. 494 0q.) See Seventy Wesxs, 


The distinction attempted by some (Alford and Ols-|to sappore 


jel (see Strong's Harmony, 
§ 128). Meyer (in loc.) thinks the pollution desig- 
nated was but “the horriblo desolation by the Ro- 
mans of the temple area generally,” but the terms 
are more explicit than bres me nebagicnan 
any case be to a profanation of the sx y 
the Jews themeelves, for the excesses of the Zealots 
(q- ¥.) during the final siege (Josephas, War, iv, 3, 7) 
were never directed to the introduction of idolatry 
there; whereas the first act of heathen occupancy wis 
the erection of the standards crowned with the bird of 
victory—a circumstance that may be hinted at in the 
peculiar term “wing” here employed (see F. Nolan, 
Warburton Lect, p. 188). See Baxxen. 

A still more important difference among commen- 
tators, as to the meaning of the expression in question, 
has respect to tho point, whether the abomination, 
which somohow should carry along with it the carse 
of desolation, ought to be understood of the idolatrous 
and corrupt practices which should inevitally draw 
down desolating inflictions of vengeance, or of the 
heathen powers and weapons of war that should be 
the immediate instraments of executing them. The 
following are the reasons assigned for understanding 
the expression of the former: 1. By far the most com- 
mon use of the term abomination or abonrinations, when 
referring to spiritual things, and especially to things 
involving severe judgments and sweeping desolation, 
is in respect to idolatrous and other foul corruptions. 
Tt was the polJution of the first temple, or the worship 
connected with it by such things, which in a whole 
series of passages is described as the abomimations 
that provoked God to lay it in ruins (2 Kings xsi, 
2-18; Jer, vii, 10-14; Ezek. v, 11; vii, 8, 9, 20-28). 
And our Lord very distinctly intimated, by referring 
on another occasion to some of these passager, that as 
tho same wickedness substantially was lifting iteelf up 
anew, the same retributions of ovil might certainly be 
e to chastise them (Matt. xxi, 18). 2. When 
reference is made to the prophecy im Daniel it is coupled 
with a word, “‘ Whoso readcth let him understand," 
which seems evidently to point to a profound spiritual 
meaning in the prophecy, such as thonghtful and se- 
tious minds alone could apprehend, But this could 
only be the case if abominations in the moral sense 
were meant; for the defiling and desolating effect of 
heathen armies planting themselves in the holy 
was what a child might perceive. Such dreadful and 
unseemly intruders were but the ontward signs of the 
real abominations, which cried for vengeance in the 
ear of heaven, The compassing of Jerusalem with 
armies, therefore, mentioned in Luke xxi, 20, ready 
to bring the desolation, is not to be regarded as the 
game with the abomination of desolation ; it indicated 
a farther stagoof matters, 8, The abominations which 
were the cause of the desolations are ever spoken of 
as springing up from within, among the covenant peo- 
ple themselves, not as invasions from without. They 
are so represented in Daniel aleo (ch. xi, 80, 32; xii, 
9, 10); and that the Jews themeelves, the better sort 
of them at least, so understood tho matter, is plain 
from 1 Mace, i, 54-67, where, with reference to the two 
passages of Danicl just noticed, the heathen-inclined 
party in Isracl are represented, in the time of Anti 
ochus, as the real persons who ‘set up the abomina- 
tion of desolation and built idol altars;’’ comp. also 
2 Mace, iv, 15-17. (See Hengstenberg on the Genv- 
ineness nf Daniel, ch. iii, § 8; and Christology, at Dan. 
ix, 27, with the authorities there referred to.) These 
argumenta, however, seem to be outweighed by tho 
conclusive historical fact that the material cic of 
paganism were actually erected loth by the Syrian 
and Roman conquerors in the place in question, and 
in so plainly physical a prediction, it is most natural 
that both Daniel and our Lord intended to 


hausen, in loc.) between the events referred to in refer to this palpable circumstance, See Deso.arion, 


ABOTH 
Adoth See Mruxa. 


Abrabanel, Abrabenel, or Abravanal (also 
ealled Apanmawet, ABRAVENEL, BARBANELLA, Ra- 
YANBLLa), Igaac, a famons rabbi, born at Lisbon, 1437. 
He was ed from an ancient and distinguished 
Jewish family, which claimed to be able to trace their 
pedigree to king David. He was a favorite of Alphon- 
to ¥ of Portugal, but after that king’s death he was 
charged with certain misdemeanors and compelled to 
quit Portagal. He took refuge in Castile, where he 
obtained (1484) employment under Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella; but, in 1492, with the rest of the Jows, he was 
driven out of the kingdora. He went at firet (1498) to 
Naplea, where he gained the confidence of king Ferdi- 
and I. After the conquest of Naples by Charles VIII 
of France, he followed Alphonso II to Sicily. After 
the death of Alphonso he flew to Corfu, then (1496) 
to Monopoli, a town of Apulia, and ultimately (1608) 
to Venice, in which city he became very 
terminating a conflict between the Venetians and the 
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Portayuese. He finally died at Venice, 1508. His | % 


body was brought to Padua, and there buried with the 
greatest honors on the part of the republic of Venice. 
Abrabanel was an indefatigable stadent and writer, 
and is placed by the Jews almost in the same rank 
with Maimonides. He wrote bitterly against Chris- 
tianity, but hie commentaries are nevertheless much 
etremed, as be is very careful in illustrating the lit- 
eral sense of the text. The most important of them 
ore, PA Wap, a Commentary on the Pentateuch 
(fol. Venice, 1579, and later; hest ed. by Van Bashuy- 
sen, fol, Hanau, 1710); BAND) OWIR wap, o 
Commentary on the Early Prophets [Josh.~Kings)} (fol. 
Pesaro, 1522; Naples, 1548; best ed. by Pfeiffer and 
Christian, Leipe. 1686); [3 Ov BINNS? 'B 
“03, a Commentary on the [properly so called} Prophets 
(fol. Pesaro, 1520; best ed. Amst. 1641); >X297 'D, a 
Commentary on Daniel (4to, Naples, s. d.; Ferrara, 
1651, and {ater ; best ed. Venice, 1652). This com- 
mentary contains the strongest invectives against 
Christ and the Christians, though some of them arc 
omitted in the second edition (see De Rossi, Bibl. Jud, 
Astekr, p. 7 0q.), and it therefore called forth a large 
Dumber of refutations from Danz, C. !'Emperear, Seb. 
Schnell, Pfeiffer, Koppen, Brand, H. Gebhard, J. Fr. 
Weidler, and C.G. Mundinus. Latin translations were 
published of the Commentaries on Nahum and Habak- 
kuk by J. Meyer (In his Notes to Seder Olam); of the 
commentary on Haggai by Scherzer (7'r/fol. Or. Lips. 
1658 and 1672), and Abicht (Select. Rabb. Phil.); of 
tbe commentaries on Malach! by J. Meyer (Hamburg, 
125), A translation of the whole commentary was 
made, bat not published, by a former Jew at Vienna, 
The preface to this work by Rabbi Barach gives an 
essay on the life and the writings of Abrabanel, com- 
Hiled from his works. He also wrote NES" PotD 
(lerald of eafpation), an explanation of the principal 
Memianic passages of the Old Testament, in which 
‘ork a complete system of the views of the Jowish 
thealogy concerning the Messiah is given, This work, 
which Abrabanel gives full scops to hia animosity 
‘gainst the Christiana, was prepared by him at Mo- 
topali, and for the first time published (in 4to) without 
the name of place (probably at Salonichl) in 1526 
‘again, Amsterdam, 1844; Offenbach, 1767). A Latin 
‘itlation, under the title Preco Salutis, was pub- 
lobed by H. May (Fraacfort-on-the-Main, 1712, 4to), 
vbe, in the room of # preface, gives a biography of 
Abmbenel, Nyy WR (head of security), a treatise 
«a the. antiches of the Jewish faith (fret ed., Constan- 
Theple, 1806, fol.). S722} TIDY (crowm of old men), 
(tt of the first works of the author, in which he treats 
ofthe different kinds of prophecy (frst printed at Se- 
Yenetta, 1887, 400). Ery>H MIDE (works of God), 
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& philosophical treatise on the creation of the world, 
in which he argues against the assumption of an eter- 
nity of the world (Venice, 1592, 4to). Several works 
of Abrabane] have not been printed yet. The 
posal of Bash: to issue a complete edition of all 
the works of Abrabanel has never Leen executed. All 
his works were in Hebrew, but many of his Diseerta- 
tions have been translated into Latin by Buxtorf (4to, 
Basil, 1660) and others. Although be spent many 
years at royal courts, Abrabanel, in one of his works, 
expressed very decided republican opinions. Ho left 
two sons, one of whom distinguished himeelf as a phy- 
sician and as the author of an Italian poem, Dialogi 
d@' Amore; the other embraced the Christian religion. 
The son of the latter published at Venice, in 1552, a 
collection of Hebrew letters.-Winer, Theol, Lit. vol. 
Hi Bib, Jud. 1, 11 8q. ; Joat, Geach. d. St 
5 


olf, Bibtioth. Hebraica, iii, 644; Mai, Disser- 
tatio da origins, vita e scriptis Abrabaniclis ( Altdorf. 
1708); Hoefer, Biographies Genérale, |, 81; Erech and 
ty 8. v. : 
Abracadabra, « magical word of factitions origin, 
like most alliterative incantations. It is found on one 
of the amulets under which the Basilidian heretics 
were supposed to conceal the name of God. It was 
derived from the Syrian worship, and was recommend- 
ed as a magical charm against ague and fever. It is 
deseribod by Serenus Sammonicus (the elder), who is 
usually classed, a) tly without reason, among the 
followere of Basilides (q. v.), Tho word was written 
in a kind of inverted cone, omitting the last letter overy 
time it is repeated. The lines of Serenus (De Medt- 
cing) which describe it are as follows: 
“ Mortife magis nod Grecia hemitritenm 

Vilgatur verb bertlourd dicere lingua 

Non potuere alli, nec voluere parentes, 

Inacribia Charte, quod dicitur Abracadabra, 

Seepiue et subter repetie, sed detrahe summem, 

Ft magis atque magia desint elementa figuris 

holt es semper fa et caster figer, 


7m redigator Iitera cooum, 
His lino collnm redimere memento,"’ etc. 
ABRACADABRA 
RACADABR 


Different opinions have been advanced as to the 
origin and meaning of the word. Basnage escribed it 
to an Egyptian, Beausobre a Greek, others a Hebrew 
origin, but Grotefend (in Erech and Gruber, Encyc’. 
8. v.) tries to prove that it is of Persian (or rathcr 
Peblevi) origin. As Greek amulets are inscribed with 
ABPACADABPA, he considers it certain thet the 
word ought to be pronounced Abrasadabra. Ho de- 
rives it from the Persian A brasaz (the namo of the Su- 
preme Being) and the Chaldee word N"42"T ((he wtter- 
ance), 80 that the meaning of it is ‘a divine oracle.” 
Thia explanation, Grotefend thinks, throws some light 
on other magical words which the Basilidians used in 
nearly the same manner as the Thibetans and Mongo- 
liana their Hommani Peme-Hun; as the Palendrones 
Ablanathannlba and Amoroma,—Lardnor, Works, vill, 
688; C. F, Ducange, Glossarium, s.v. See ABRAXAS. 


A’braham (Heb. Abraham’, DIM3%, father of 
a multitude; Sept. and N. T. 'ABpacdpu, Josephus, 
*ABoapoc), the founder of the Hebrew nation, Up 
to Gen. xvil, 4, 6 (also in 1 Chron. i, 27; Neh. ix, 7), 
he is uniformly called ABRAM (Heb, Abram’, D338, 
Sather of elevation, or high father ; Sept. "ABpap) ; but 
the extended form there given to it is significant 
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the promise of a numerous posterity which was at the 
same time made to him. See infra. 

I, History.—Abraham was a native of Chaldma, and 
descended, through Heber, in the uinth generation, 
from Shem the son of Noah (see F. Lee, Disserta- 
tions, il, 78 0q.), His father was Terah, who bad 
¢wo other sons, Nahor and Haran, Haran died 
maturely ‘before his father,” leaving a son, Poe, 
and two daughters, Milcah and Iecah. Lot attach- 
ed himself to his uncle Abraham; Milcah became the 
wife of her uncle Nahor; and Iecah, who was aleo 
called Saral, became the wife of Abrabam (Gen. xi, 
26-29; comp, Josephus, Ant. i, G, 5). See Iecan. 
Abraham was born A.Bf. 2009, B.C. 2164, in “‘ Dr of 
the Chaldees” (Gen. xi, 28). The concise in 
Genesls statos nothing concerning the portion of his 
life prior to the age of about 70. There are indeed 
traditions, but they are too manifestly built up on tho 
foundation of a few obscure intIimations in Scripture to 
be entitled to any credit (see Weil’s Biblical Legends). 


Thus it is intimated in Josh. xxiv, 2, that Terah and | in 


his family “ served other gods” beyond the Euphrates ; 
and on thie has been found the romance that Terah 
was not only a worsbipper, but a maker of idols; that 
the youthful Abraham, discovering the futility of such 
gods, destroyed all those his father had made, and jos- 
tifled the act in various conversations and arguments 
with Terah, which we find repeated at length. Again, 
Ur of the Chaldees” was the name of the place where 
Abraham was born, and from which he went forth to 
go, he knew not whither, at the call of God. Now 
Ur ("48) means fire; and we may therefore read that 
he came forth from the fire ofthe Chaldees, on which 
has been built the story that Abraham was, for hia 
disbelief in the established idols, cast by king Nimrod 
into a burning furnace, from which he was by special 
miracle delivered. And to this the premature death 
of Haran has suggested the addition that he, by way 
of punishment for his disbelief of tho truths for which 
Abraham suffered, was marvcllously destroyed by the 
aame fire from which his brother was still moro mar- 
vellously preserved. Again, the fact that Chaldea 
was the region in which astronomy was reputed to 
have been first cultivated, suggested that Abraham 
brought astronomy westward, and that he even taught 
that science to the Egyptians (Josephus, Ant, i, 8). 
It is just to Josephus to state that most of these stories 
are rejected by him, although the tonc of some of his 
remarks is in agreement with them, Abraham is, 
by way of eminence, named first, but it appears that 
he was not the oldest (nor probably the youngest, 
but rather the second) of Terah's sons, born (perha 

by a second wife) when his father was 180 years old 
(seo N. Alexander, Hist. Eccles. 1, 287 aq.). Terah 
was soventy years old when the eldest son was born 
(Gen. xi, 82; xil, 4; xx, 12; comp. Hales, fi, 107); 
and that eldest son appears to have been Haran, 
from the fact that his este married his daugh- 
tors, and that his daughter Sarai was only ten 
yoars younger than his brother Abraham (Gon. xvil, 
17). Abraham must have been about 70 years old 
when the family quitted their native city of Ur, 
and went and abodo in Charran (for he was 76 years 
old when he left Haran, and his stay there could not 
well have been longer than five yeara at most). The 
reason for this movement does not appear in the Old 
Testament. Josephus alleges that Terah could not 
bear to remain in the place where Haran had died 
(Ant. 1, 6, 5); whilo the apocryphal book of Judith, 
in conformity with the traditions still current among 
the Jews and Moslems, affirms that they were cast 
forth because they would no longer worship the gods 
of the land (Judith v, 6-8). The real cause transpires 
in Acts vii, 24: The God of glory appeared to our 
father Abraham while he was (at Ur of the Chaldees) 
in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Charran, and said 
tnto him, Depart from thy land, and from thy kin- 
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dred, and come hither to a land which J will shew 
thee. Then departing from the land of the Chaldees, 
he dwelt in Charran.” This first call is not recorded, 
but only implied In Gen. xii; and it is distingutshed 
by several pointed circumstances from the second, 
which alone is there mentioned. Accordingly Abn. 
ham departed, and his family, including his aged fa. 
ther, removed with him. They poeated not at once 
to the land of Canaan, which, indeed, had not been 
yet indicated to Abraham as his destination; but they 
came to Haran, and tarried at that convenient station 
for five current years, until Terah died, at the age of 
205 years, Being froe from his filial duties, Abraham, 
now 75 years of age, received a second and more 
pointed call to pursue his destination: ‘‘ Depart from 
thy land and from thy kindred, and from thy father's 
house, unto the land which I will shew thee" (Gen. 
xii, 1). Tho difference of the two calls is obvious; in 
the former the /und {s indefinite, being designed only 
Sitges si pceaier atest, Aneta 
a it al . 

was also Palastye gm latter call, that be should 
separate from his father’s house, and leave his broth- 
er Nahor’s family behind him in Charran. He, how- 
over, took with him his nephew Lot, whom, having 
no children of hia own, he appears to have regarded 
as his heir, and then went forth, “ not knowing whither 
he went” (Heb, xi, 8), but trusting im; ly to the 
Divine SA naa (Sce Philo, Opera, i, 486; ii, 43; 
Saurin, Discours, i, 161; Dissert. p, 92; Simeon, SVorks, 
§, 100; Roberts, Sermcas, p. 62; Hunter, Sac. Big. 
p. 558q.). Sec Un; Hanan. 

Abraham probably took the same route as Jacob 
afterward, along the valley of the Jabbok, to the land 
of Canaan, which ho found thinly occupied by the Ce 
naanites, in a large number of small independent com- 
munities, who cultivated the districts around their sev- 
eral towns, leaving ample pasture-grounds for wander 
ing shepherds. In Mesopotamia the family had been 
pastoral, but dwelling in towns and houses, ani send- 
ing out the flocks and herds under the care of shep- 
hords. But the ml ratory life to which Abraham hsd 
now been callod compelled bim to tako to the tent- 
dwelling as well as tho pastoral life; and the usages 
which his subsequent history indicates are therefore 
found to present a condition of manners and habits 
anologous to that which still exists among the nomado 
pastoral or Bedouin tribes of south-western Asia. Tho 
rich pastures in that part of tho country tempted 
Abraham to form his first encampment in the valo of 
Moreh, which lea between the mountains of Ebsl and 
Gerizim, ore the atrong faith which had brovght 
tho childless man thus far from his home was rewari- 
ed by the grand promise: ‘I will make of thee a great 
nation, and I will bless thee and make thy name great, 
and thou shalt be a blessing; and I will bless them 
that bleas thee, and curse them that curse thee: and 
in theo shall all the families of the earth be blessed” 
(Gen, xii, 2, 8). It was further promised that to his 
posterity should be given the rich heritage of thst 
beautiful country into which he had come (v. 7). It 
will be seen that this important promise consisted of 
two parts—the one temporal, the other spiritual, The 
temporal was the promise of posterity, that he should 
be blessed himeelf, and be the founder of a great m- 
tion; the spiritwal, that he should be the chosen sn- 
cestor of the Redeemer, who bad been of old obscarely 
predicted (Gen. Ili, 15), and thereby become the means 
of blessing all the families of the earth. The implied 
condition on his part was that he should publicly pro- 
feas the worship of the true God in this more tolerant 
land; and, accordingly, “he built there an altar unto 
the Lord, who appeared unto him.” He soon after, 
perhaps in consequence of the jealousy of the Cansan- 
ites, removed to the strong mountain-district between 
Bethel and Ai, where ho also built an altar to thet 
“‘Jeuovan” whom the world was then hastening to 
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forget. His farther removals tended southward, antil | removed thither. See Lor. Thus was accomplished the 
ag cay rag calipers, rg acl dissolution of a connection which had been formed Le 
w into Eyypt, where corn abounded. Here bis ap-| fore the promise of children waa and the disrup- 

i pile 1 pray diy he leagey sti Cote eet rn 
Egyptians over- | complete isolation of the race which the Divine 

came his faith and rectitude, and be gave out that she| purpose required, Immediately afterward the patri- 
was his sister (comp. Josephus, Amt. i, 8,1). As be| arch was cheered and encouraged by a more distinct 
had feared, the beauty of the fair excited the | and formal reiteration of the promises which hed been 
admiration of tho Egyptians, and at reached | previously made to him of the occupation of the land 
the ears of the king, who forthwith exercised his regal | in which be lived by a posterity numerous as the dust 
tight of calling her to his harem, and to this Abraham, | (see M. Weber, Proles ¢t salus Abraham promiza, 
appearing as only her brother, was obliged to submit | Viteb. 1787), Not long after, he removed to the pleas- 
(comp. Josephus, War, v, 9,4). As, however, the | ant valley of Mamre, in the neighborhood of Hebron 
king had no intention to act harshly in the exercise of | (then called Arba), situated in the direct line of com- 
his privilege, he loaded Abraham with valuable gifts, | munication with Egypt, and opening down to the wil- 
suited to his condition, being chiefly in slaves and cat-| derness and pasture-land of Beersheba, and pitched his 
tle, These presents could not havo been refused by | tent under a terebinth-tree (Gen, xiii), This very 
him without an insult which, under all the circum-| position, 20 different from the mountajn-fastness of Ai, 
stances, the king did not deserve, A grievous disease pte fie, teenan 8 the numbers and powers of bis 


from ber danger by revealing to the king that she was| It appears that fourteen years before this time the 
a married woman ; on which he sent for Abraham, and, | south and east of Palestine had been invaded by a king 
after rebuking him for his conduct, restored his wife to | called Chedorlaomer, from beyond the Euphrates, who 
him, and recommended him to withdraw from the | brought several of the small disunited states of those 
country. The period of his stay in Egypt is not re- | quarters under tribute (comp, Josephus, Aas. i, 10,1). 
corded, but it is from this time that bis wealth and| Among them were the five cities of the plain of Sod- 
power appear to have begun (Gen, xii, 16), ifthe do-| om, to which Lot had withdrawn. This burden was 
mimion of the Hyksos in Memphis is to Le referred to| borne impatiently by these states, and they at length 
this epoch, as seems not improbable [seo Ecyrr}, then, | withheld their tribute. This brought upon them a 
since they were akin to the Hebrews, it ls not impossi-| ravaging visitation from Chedorlaomer and four other 
We that Abram may have taken pert in their war of | (perhaps tributary) kings, who scoured the whole coun- 
conquest, and so havo liad another recommendation to| try east of the Jordan, and ended by defeating the 
the favor of Pharaoh. Ilo accordingly returned to the | kings of the , plundering their towns, and carry- 
land of Canaan, much richer than when he left it ‘‘ in| ing the le away as slaves. Lot was among the 
cattle, in silver, and in gold” (Gen. xill, 2). It was| sufferers, When this came to the cars of Abraham be 
probably on bis way back that his sojourn in the ter-| immediately armed such of his slaves as were fit for 
titories of Abimclech, king of Gerar, oceurred. This war, in number 518, and being joined by the friendly 
period was one of growth in power and wealth, as tho| Amoritish chiefs, Aner, Esheol, and Mamre, pursued 
Tespect of ALimelech, and his alarm for tho fature, so| the retiring invaders, They were overtaken near the 
axtural in the chief of a race of conquering invaders, | springs of the Jordan; and their camp being attacked 
very clearly shows. Abram’s settlement ot Deershe-| on oppo. ite sides by night, they were thrown into dis- 
ha, on the borders of tho desert, near tho Amalckitc | order, and fled (sce Thomson's Lund and Book, i, 220 
plunderers, shows both that ho needed room, and was/|sq.), Abraham and bis men pursued them as far as 
able to protect himself and his flocks. It is true, tho | the neighborhood of Damascus, and then returned with 
onder of the narrativo seems to place this ovent some | oll the men and goods which had Leen taken away 
twenty-three years later, after the destruction of Sod-| (comp. Buckingham, Mesop. i, 274). Although Abra- 
om; but Sarah's advanced age ot that time udes | bam had no doubt been chiefly induced to undertake 
the possibility of her solzure by the Phil king. | this explolt Ly his regard for it involved po large 


ed bim so much trouble in Eyypt. The result was| large. When they had arrived as far cs Salem on 
abo similar [see Apimececn], except that Abraham | their return (see Thomson, li, 211 8q.), the king of that 
tswered the rebuke of the Vhilistine by stating the | place, Melchizedek, who was one of the few native 


actuated, 

yet indeed she is my sister; she is the daughter of my | edge and worship of “the Most High God,” whom 
father, but not the daughter of my mother; and she; Abraham served, came forth to meet them with re 
my wife.” This mends the matter very lit-| freshments, in acknowledgment for which, and In rec- 
tle, since, in calling her his sister, he to be | ognition of his character, Abraham presented him with 
widerstood as saying she was not his wife. As he|a tenth ofthe spoils. By strict right, founded on the 
here “ brother,” this statement that | war usages which still subsist in Arabia (Burckhardt’s 
not interfere with the | Notes, p. 97), the recovered goods became the property 
that she was bis niece. The occurrence, | of Abraham, and not of those to whom they originsliy 
bis encampment there, and expe-| belonged. This was acknowledged by the king of 
of the entire party northward, Lot | Sodom, who met the victors in the valley near Salem. 
increased his possessions; and after| He sald, ‘‘ Give me the persons, and keep the goods to 
return te their previous station near Bethel,| thyself.” But with becoming pride, and with a disin- 
terestedness which in that country would now be most 
Yalet and pasturage soon taught them that they had | unusual in similar circumstances, he answered, “I 
Vetter separate. The recent promise of posterity to| have lifted up mine hand [1.e, J have sworn] unto Je- 
Abraham bimeelf, although bis wife had been account- Sova, See meee Ee creer Se EN net tore Sm 

cd larren, probably tended also in some degree to| thread even to a sandal-thong, and t will not ta 
“if le and nephew had | any thing that is thine, lest thou shouldest eny, J Aare 
by | made Abram rich” (Gen, xiv), The history of his at- 
Abrabam, who generously conceded to Lot the choice tack on Chedorlaomer gives us a specimen of the view 
of pasture-grounds. Lot chose the well-watered plain | which would be taken of him by the external world. 
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Hebrew," it would seem to be an older document, 
fragment of Canaanitish history preserved and sanc- 
tioned by Moses. The invasion was clearly another 
northern immigration or foray, for the chiefs or kings 
were of Shinar (Babylonia), Ellasar (Assyria ?), Elam 
(Persia), etc, ; that it was not the first is evident from 
the vassalage of the kings of the cities of the plain; 
and it extended (see Gen. xiv, 5-7) far to the sonth, 
ovor a wide tract of country. The petriarch appears 
here as the head of a smal! confederacy of chiefs, pow- 
erful enough to venture on a lony pursait to the head 
of tho valley of the Jordan, to attuck with success a 
large force, and not only to rescue Lot, but to roll 
back for a time the stream of northern immigration. 
His bigh position is seen in the gratitude of the peo- 
ple, and the dignity with which he refuses the charac- 
ter of a hireling. That it did not elate him above 
measure is evident from his reverence to Melchizedek, 
in whom he recognised one whose call was equal and 
consecratod rank superior to hisown. See Meicutze- 
DEK, 

Soon after his return to Mamro tho faith of Abra- 
ham was rewarded and encouraged, not only by a more 
distinct and detailed repetition of the promises former- 
ly made to him, but by the confirmation of a solemn 
covenant contracted, as nearly as might be, “after 
the manner of men,” between him and God. Seo 
Covexant, It was now that he first understood that 
his promised posterity were to grow up into a nation 
under foreign bondage; and that, in 400 years after 
(or, strictly, 405 years, counting from tho birth of 
Isaac to the exode), they should come forth from that 
bondage es a nation, to take possession of the land in 
which he sojourned (Gen. xiv). After ten years’ res- 
idence in Canaan (B.C. 2078), Sarai being then 75 
years old, and having long been accounted barren, 
chose to put her own interpretation upon the promised 
blessing of a progeny to Abruham, and persuaded 
to take her woman-slave Hagar, an Egyptian, as a 
secondary, or concubine-wife, with the view that what- 
ever child might proceed from this union should be ac- 
counted her own, See Hacan. The son who was 
bora Ldionatemre t gr a who received the 
name o! mael [see IaiMARL], was accordingl: 
brought up as the heir of his father and of the sass 
ises (Gen. xvi). Thirtoon years after, when Abraham 
was 99 years old, he was favored with still more ex- 
plicit declarations of the Divine purposes. He was 
reminded that the promieo to him was that he should 
be the father of many nations; and to indicate this in- 
tention his name was now changed (see C. Iken, De 
mutations xominum Abrahams et Sare, in his Dissert. 
Philol. 1) from Aeram to AprAwax (cee Philo, Opp. 
{, 588; comp. Allan. Var, Hist. ti, 82; Euseb. Prep. 
Eo, xi, 6; Ewald, fer, Gesch. |, 878; Lengerke, Ken. 
{, 227). See Naue. The Divine then solemn- 
ly renewed the covenint to be a God to and to tho 
race that should spring from him; and in token of that 
covenant directed that he and his should receive in 
their flesh the sign of circumcision. See Circus. 
cistox. Abundant blessings were promised to Ish- 
mael; but it was then first announced, in distinct 
terms, that the heir of the special promises was not 
yet born, and that the barren Saral, then 90 years old, 
should twelve months thence be bis mother. Then 
also her name was changed from Sarai to Sarah (pris- 
cess); and, to commemorate the laughter with which 
the prostrate patriarch received such strange tidings, 
it was directed that the name of Ienac (laugA(er) should 
be given to the future child, The very same day, in 
obedience to the Di vine ordinance, Abraham himself, 
his son Ishmael, and his house-born and 
slaves, were all circumeized (Gen. xvil), spring, B.C. 
2064. Three months after this, as Abraham sat in his 
tent door during the heat of the day, he saw three 
travellers hing, and hastened to meet them, and 
hospitably pressed upon them refreshment and rest 
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They assented, and under the s of @ terebiuth, 
or rather an oak (q. v.) tree, partook of the abundent 
fare which the patriarch and his choot rblacr nam 
Abraham if stood by in respectfal attendance, in 
accordance with Oriental customs (see Shaw, Jrar. |, 
207; comp. Iliad, ix, 205 aq.; xxiv, 621; Odgss. vil, 
69; Judg. vi,19). From the manner in which ono of 
tho strangers spoke, Abraham soon gathered that bis 
visitants wero no other than the Lord himself and two 
attendant angels in human form (sce J. R. Kiesseling, 
De divinis Abrahami hospitibus, Lips. 1748). The prom- 
ise of a son by Sarah was renewed ; and when Sarah 
herecif, who overheard this within the tent, laaghed in- 
wardly at the tidings, which, on account of ber grest 
age, she at first disbelieved, she incurred the striking 
rebuke, ‘‘Is any thing too hard for Jehovah?” Tho 
strangers then addressed themselves to their joarner, 
and Abraham walked somo way with them. The two 
angels went forward in the direction of Sodom, whils the 
Lord made known to bim that, for their enormous iniqul- 
ties, Sodom and tho other “‘ cities of the plain” were 
about to be made signa) monuments of his wrath and of 
his moral government. Moved by compassion and try 
remembrance of Lot, the patriarch ventured, reverestly 
but perseveringly, to intercede for the doomed Sodom; 
and at length obtained a promise that, If but ten rizht- 
cous men were found therein, the whole city should be 
saved for their sake. Early the next morning Abn- 
ham arose to asccrtain the result of this concession; 
and whon he looked toward Sodom, the smoke of its 
destruction, rising ‘like the smoke of a furnace,” made 
known to him its terriblo overthrow (Gen. xix, 1-2). 
Sea Sopom. Tradition still points out the supposed 
sito of this appearance of the Lord to Abraham. Abost 
a milo from Hebron is a beautiful and massive otk, 
which still bsars Abraham's name (Thomson, Lad 


him | and Book, 1, 875; 11,414). The residence of the patri- 


arch was called ‘the oaks (A. V. ‘ plain”) of Mamre” 
(Gen. xiii, 18; xviii, 1); bat the exact spot is doatt- 
ful, since the tradition in the time of Josephas (¥a, 
fy, 9, 7) was attached to a terebinth. See Mamas. 
This latter tree no longer remains; but there is 0 
doubt that it stood within the ancient inclosute, which 
is still called “‘ Abraham's House.” A fair was held 
boncath it in the time of Constantine ; and it remals- 
ed to the time of Theodosius (Robinson, li, 443; Stu 
ley, Palestine, p. 142).—Tho same year Sarah gare 
birth to the lonz-promisod son, and, according to pre- 
vious direction, the name of Isaac was given to him. 
Seo Isaac. This greatly altered the position of 
Ishmael, who had hitherto appeared as the heir both 
of the temporal and the spiritual heritage; wheress 
he bad now to share the former, and could not lat 
know that the latter was limited to Ieaac, This ap- 
peare to have created much ill-feeling both on his part 
ond that of bis mother toward the child; which wa 
ta some way manifested so iy, on occasion of 
the festivities which attended the weaning, that the 
wrath of Sarah was awakened, and sbe insisted thst 
both Hagar and her son should be sent away. This 
was a very hard matter to a loving father; and Abra- 
ham was so much pained that he would probably hare 
refused compliance with Sarah's wish, had he not beea 
apprised In a dream that it was in accordance with the 
Divine intentions respecting both Ishmael and Isasc. 
With his habitual uncompromising obedience, he thea 
hastened thom away early in the morning, with pro- 
vision for the journey (Gen. xxi, 1-21), B.C. 2061. 
(Sea Kitto’s Daily Bible [Uwst, in loc.) See Haat. 
Again for a long period (25 years, Josephus, Ant.i, 
18, 2) the history is silent ; bat, when Isaac was near- 
ly grown up (B.C. cir. 2047), It pleased God to subject 
the faith of Abraham to a most severe trial (see H. Ben- 
zenberg, Noch mehr Recensionen, Leipz. 1791, No. 5). 
He was commanded to go into the mountainous coun- 
try of Moriah (probably where the temple afterward 
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stood) [seo Motan], and there offer up in sacrifice | that of his brother Nahor, whom he had left behind 
the son of bis affection, and the heir of so many hopes|in Charran. He prospered in his important mission, 
and promises, which his death must nullify. (See Huf-| and in due time returned, bringing with him Rebekah 
pagel, Christewth. Ayfiar, i, vil, 592 sq.; J. G. Gre- | (q. v.), the daughter of Nahor's son Bethuel, who be- 
neri, Comment. Miscel, Syntag. Oldenb. 1794; Zeitechr. | came the wife of Isaac, and was Installed as chief lady 
Sir Phil. «, kath. Theol. 20.) It is probable that hu-! of the camp, in the separate tent which Sarah had oc- 
man sacrifices already existed; and as, when they did cupled (Gen. xxiv). Some time after Abraham bim- 
exist, the offering of an only or beloved child was con- | self took a wife named Keturah, by whom he had sev- 
sidered the most meritorious, it may have seemed rea-| eral children. See Keronau. These, together with 
sonable to Abraham thet he abould not withhold from | Ishmael, seem to have been portioned off by their fa- 
his own God tho costly sacrifico which the heathen of- | ther in bis lifetime, and sent into the cast and south. 
fered to their idols (comp. Hygin. Fab. 06; Tzetzes in | cast, that there might be no danger of their interfer- 
Lyeophr. 40, ed. Canter. ; 200 Aj , Bibl. i, 9,1; | ence with Isaac, the divinely appointed heir. There 
Ensob. Prep. £e. i, 10, p. 40). ¢ trial and peculiar | was time for this; for Abraham lived to the age of 
dficuky lay in tho singular position of Isaac, and in | 175 years, 100 of which he had spent in the land of 
the unlikelibood that his loes could be supplied. But|Canaan, Ho died B.C. 1989, and wae buried by his 
Abrahan's faith shrank not, assured that what God had | two eldest pons in the family sepulchre which he had 
promised he would certainly perform, and ‘‘that ho| parcharedof the Hittites (Gen. xxv, 1-10),—Kitto, s. v. 
was able to restore Isaac to him even from the dead” | II, Traditions and Litératere.—The Orientals, as 
(Heb. xi, 17-19), and he rendored a ready, however | well Christians and Mohammedans, have preserved 
painfal, obedience, Assisted by two of his servants, | come knowledge of Abraham, and highly commend 
he prepared wood suitable for the purpose, and without | his character; indeed, a history of his life, though it 
delay set ont upon his melancholy y- On the! would be highly fanciful, might easily be compiled 
third day he descried the appointed ; and, Inform-| from their traditions. Arabic accounts name his fe- 
ing his attendants that he and his son would go some | ther Azar (Abulfeda, Hist. Anseisl, p. 21), with which 
distsace farther to worship and then return, he pro-| some have compared the contemporary Adores, king 
ceeded to the spot. To the touching question of his| of Damascus (Justin. xxxvi, 2; see Josephus, Ant. i, 
soa respecting the victim to be offered, the patriarch | 7,2; Bertheau, /erael, Geach, p, 217). His mother’s 
replied by expressing his falth that God himself wonld| name ts given as Adna (Herbelot, Bid. Orient. s. v. 
provide the sacrifice; and probably he availed himself | Abraham), The Persian magi believe him to have 
of this opportunity of acquainting him with tho Divino | bean the same with their founder, Zerdoust, or Zoro- 
commend, At least, that the communication was| aster; while the Zabians, their rivals and opponents, 
mode cither then or just after, is unquestionable; for| lay claim to a similar honor (Hyde, Rel. Persar. p. 28 
20 one can suppose that a young man conld, against | sq.). Some have affirmed that he reigned at Damas- 
his will, have been bound with cords and laid out as a, cus (Nicol, Damasc, apud Josephus, Ant, i, 7,2; Justin. 
victim on the wood of the altar. Isaac would most | xxxvi), that he dwelt long in Egypt (Artapan.et Eupo- 
certainly have been alain by his father’s uplifted hand, | lem. apud Euseb. Prepar. ix, 17, 18), that he taught the 
hud not the angel of Jehovah interposed at the critical | Egyptians astronomy and arithmetic (Joseph, Ans. 5, 
moment to arrest the fatal stroke. A ram which had | 8, 2), that be invented letters and the Hebrew language 
leeome entanzled in a thicket waa scized and offered; , (Suidas in Abraham), or the characters of the Syrians 
and a name was given to the place (JehorahJireh— | and Cheldeans (Isidor, Hispal. Orégy. i, 8), that he was 
“the Lord will provide'’) allusive to the believing an-| the autbor of several works, emong others of the fa- 
twer which Abraham had given to his son’s inquiry | mous book entitled Jezira, or the Creation—a work 
fespecting the victima. The promises before mado to| mentioned in the Talmud, and greatly valued by some 
Almabam—of numerous descendants, superior In power | rabbins; but those who have examined it without 


to their enemies, and of tho blessings which bis spirit- judice speak of {¢ with contempt. See CaBAra. 
tal progeny, aud especially the Messiah, were to ex-| In the first ages of Christianity, the heretics called 
tend to all mankind—were again confirmed in the| Sethians published ‘‘Abraham’s Revelations” (Epi- 
mo solemn manner ; for Jehovab ewore by himself | phan. Heres. xxxix, 5). Athanasius, in his Sysop- 
(comp, Hed. vi, 13, 17), that such should be the rewards | sis, speake of the ‘ Assumption of Abraham;” and 
of his wocompromising obedience (see C. F. Bauer, De| Origen (in Luc. /fomil. 85) notices an apocryphal book 
Doaiai ad Abrahamum jwramento, Viteb, 1746). Tho| of Abraham's, wherein two angels, one good, the oth- 
father and som then rejoined their servants, and return-| er bad, dispute concerning his damnation or salvation, 
et rejoicing to Beersheba (Gen, xxi, 19). Tho Jows (Rab. Selem, in Baba Bathra, c. |) attribute 
Sarah died at the ago of 127 years, being then at or| to him the Morning Prayer, the 80th Pealm, a Treat- 
a B.C, 2027. This loss first tanght a - on Idolatry, nue ae? itera ae atthe on 
the necessity of acquiring possession of a fam all these points, and for still other traditions respect- 
palchre in the iand of his pe [ar (see J. 8. ret ing Abraham, may be found collected in Fabricii Cod. 
let, De patriarcharum ut im Palestina : de-| Pecudepigr. V. T. 1, 844 eq.; Elsenmenger, Bufd. Ju- 
ederio, Hal. 1756). His choico fell on the cave of | denth. i, 490; Otho, Ler. Rabb, p. 2 8q.; Beck, ad 
Machpelah (q. v.), and, after o striking negotiation | Targ. Chron. li, 267; Stanley, Jewish Church, p. 2 0q. 
te Baraain] with the owner In the gate of He-| We are informed (D'Herbelot, ut sup.) that, A.D. 
, be parehssed it, and bad it legally secured to/ 1119, Abraham's tomb was discovered near Hebron, 
him, with the Geld in which it stood and the trees; in which Jacob, likewise, and Isasc were interred, 
thet grew thereon (see Thomson's Land and Book, ii,| The bodies were found entire, and many gold and al). 
1 eq.), This was the only possession he ever had in} ver lamps were foand in the place. The Mohamme- 
the Land of Promise (Gen. xxiii), The next care of | dans have so great a respect for his tomb, that they 
Abraham was to provide a suitable wife for bis son| make it their fourth pilzrimage (the three others being 
Jusc, It has always been the practice among pas-| Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem). See Hxprox. The 
‘onal tribes to keep up the family ties by intermarriayes ‘ Christians built a charch over the cave of Machpelah, 
& bhod-relations (Burckhardt, Notes, p. 154); and‘ where Abraham was buried, which the Turks have 
bow Abraham hed a further inducement im the desire ' changed into a mosque, and forbidden Christians from 
t maintain the purity of the separated race from for- approaching (Quaresm. Elmid. ji, 772). The supposed 
tign and dolatrous connections. He therefore sent his: oak of Mamre, where Abraham received the three 
aged and ecnfidentlal steward Eliezer (q.v.), under the angels, was likewise honored by Christians, as also by 
bond of a solemn oath to discharge his mission falth-; the Jews anu Pagans (see above). The Koran (iv, 
fally, to renew the Intercourse between his family and | 124) entitles him ‘the friend of God" (see Michaelis, 
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Orient. Bibl, iv, 167 2q.; Withof, De Abrak. Awicu 
Dei, Duisb. 1748; Kurta, Hist. of Old Coo. § 51-68). 

III, Typical Character.—The life and character of 
Abraham were in many respects typical. 1. He and 
his family may be regarded as a type of the Charch 
of God in after ages. They, indeed, constituted God's 
ancient Charch. Not that many scattered patriarch- 
a) and family churches did not remain: such was 
that of Melchizedek ; but a visible church relation 
was established between Abraham's family and the 
Most Hi,zh, signified by the visible and distinguish- 
ing sacrament of circumcision, and followed by new 
and enlarged revelations of truth, Two purposes 
were to be answered by this—the preservatium of the 
true doctrine of sulvation im the world, which is the 
great and solemn daty of every branch of the Charch 
of God, and the mans, ion of that truth to others. 
Both were done by Abraham, Wherever ho sojourn: 
ed he built his altars to the trac God, and publicly ael- 
ebrated his worship; and, as we lcarn from the Apos- 
tle Paal, he lived in tents in preference to settling in 
the land of Canaan, though it had been given to him 
for a possession, in order that be might thas proclaim 
his faith fn the eternal inheritance of which Canaan 
was a type (Gal. iii, 16-29). 2. The namcrous natural 
posterity promised to Abrabam was also a type of the 
spiritual seed, the true mombers of the Church of 
Christ, springing from tho Mfcasiah, of whom Isaac was 
the symbol, Thus the Apostle Paul oxpreesly distin- 
guishes between the fleshly and the spiritual seed of 
Abraham (Gal. iv, 22-31), 8, Tha faithful offering ap 
of Isnac, with its result, was probably the transaction in 
which Abraham, more clearly than in any other, ‘‘saw 
the day of Christ, and was glad” (John viii, 56). He 
received Isaac from the dead, says Paul, ‘in a figure” 
(Heb. xi, 19). This could bo a figure of nothing but the 
resurrection of our Lord; and ff #0, Isaac's being laid 
upon the altar was a figure of his sacrificial death, 
scenically and most impressively represented to Abra- 
ham, 4. The transaction of the expulsion of Hagar was 
aleo atype. It was an all y in action, by which 
the Apostle Paul teaches us (Gul, iv, 22-81) to ander- 
stand that the son of ths bondwoman represented those 
who are undor the law; and tho child of the freewom- 
an those who by faith in Christ aro sapernaturally be- 
gotten into the family of God. The casting out of the 
Vondwoman and her son roprosents also the expulsion 
of the unbelieving Jows from the Church of God, which 
was to be composed of true believers of all nations, all 
of whom, whether Jews or Gentilos, were to become 
‘* fellow heirs.” 

IV, Covenant Relation.—1, Abraham is to be re- 
garded, further, as standing in a federal or corenant 
relation, not only to his natural seed, but specially 
and eminently to all boliovers. ‘The Gospel,” wo 
are told by Paul (Gal. iil, 8), ‘‘ was proached to Abra- 
han, ssying, In thee shall all nations be blessed.” 
“ Abraham believed in God, and it was accounted to 
him for righteousness ;” in other words, he was justi- 
fied (Gen. xv, 6). A covenant of gratuitous justif- 
cation through faith was made with him and bis be- 
Neving descendants; and the rite of circumcision, 
which was not confined to his posterity by Sarah, 
bat appointed in every branch of his family, was the 
sign or sacrament of this covenant of grace, and so 
remained till it was displaced by the sacraments ap- 
pointed by Christ, Whorever that sign was, it de- 
clared the doctrine and offered the grace of this cove- 
nant—free a Meper by faith, and ite glorious re- 
sults—to all the tribes that proceeded from Abraham, 
This same grace {is offered to us by the Gospel, who 
become ‘‘Abruaham's seed," his spiritual children, with 
whom the covenant is established through the same 
faith, and are thus made ‘'the heirs with him of the 
same promise,” 

2. Abraham Is also exhibited to us as the 
ative of trae believers; and in this especially, that the 
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true nature of faith was exhibited in him, This grat 
principle was marked in Abraham with the following 
characters: an entire, unhesitating belief in the worl 
of God; an unfaltering trust in all his promises; + 
steady regard to his almighty power, leading him to 
overlook all apparent difficulties and impesalbilities 
in every case where God had explicitly promised; 
and habitual, cheerful, and entire obedience. The 
Apostle has described faith in Hob. xi, 1, and thst 
faith is seen living and acting in all its energy in 
Abraham, (Niemeyer, Charalt.ii, 72 09.) 

V. Tho intended offering up of Ieanc is not to be 
supposed as viewed by Abraham as an act spring- 
ing out of the Pagan practice of human sacrifice, a+ 
though this have somewhat lessened the shock 
which the command would otherwise have occasica- 
ed his nataral sympathies, The immolation of bu 
man victims, perticalariy of that which was mot 
precious, the favorite, the first-born child, appears to 
have been a common usage among many carly nm 
tions, more especially the tribes by which Abraum 
was surrounded. It was tho Fite among 
the worshippers of Moloch; at a later period of the 
Jewish history, it was practised by a king of Mos; 
and it was undoubtedly derived by the Carthaciui- 
ans from their Phanician ancestors on the shores of 
Syris. Whore it was an ordinary wsage, as in th 
worship of Moloch, it was in unison with tho char 
— of bog ——— ond of its deity. a rae 

act of a dark and sanguinary superstition, ¥ 

roso by regular gradation to this complete triumph 
over human nature, Tho god who was propitisted 
by these offerings had been satlated with more chesp 
and vulgar victims; ho had beon glatted to the full 
with human suffering and with buman blood | 
general, it was tho final mark of the subjugation of the 
national mind to an Inhuman and dominocering pret 
hood. But the Mosaic religion held human sacrifices 
in abborronce; and the God of tho Abrahamitic fan 
ily, untformly beneficent, had imposed no duties which 
entailed human sufforing, had domanded no offerm3 
which wero reprgnant to the bettor feelings of o7 
nature. The command to offer Isaac as a ‘bam 
offering” was, for theso reasons, a trial the more it 
vers to Abraham's faith. He must, therefore, hat 
boen fully assured of the Divine command, and be left 
tho mystery to be explained by God himself. Hu 
was & slmplo act of unhesitating obodience to the cvm- 
mand of God; the last proof of perfect reliance on the 
certain accomplishment ofthe Divine promises. Iam, 
so miraculously bestowed, could be as miraculoasly 
restored ; Abraham, such is the comment of the Chri+ 
tian Apostle, ‘ believed that God could even raise him 
up from the dead” (Hob. xi, 17). * 

VI. Tho wide and deep im mado by the 
character of Abraham upon the ancient world is proved 
by the reverence which people of almost all nations 
and countries have paid to him, and the manner it 
rag the events of his a been puree ® 

mythology and their religions traditions. 

Magions, Sabians, Indians, and Mobammedans here 
claimed him as the great patriarch and founder of 
their several sects; and bis history has been embel. 
lished with a variety of fictions. The ethnological 
relations of the race of Abraham have been lately 
treated by Ewald (Geschichte des Volkes Jerae!), snd by 
Bortheau (Geschichte der Jeraeliten), who maintain 
that Abraham was the leader of tribes who misrted 
from Chaldes to the south-west, See ARABIA. 

VII. For further notices, see Stdudlin, Geach. der Si- 
tenl, Jesu, 1, 93 q.; Eichhorn, Jib, d. Bibl, Lit, 49 
8q-; Harenberg, in the Biblioth. Brem, Nov. v, 4999-4 
Stackhouse, Hist. of the Bible, i, 128 2g. ; Hottinzet 


Hist, Orient. p. 50; Ewald, Jer. Geach, i, 885 99.3 Ge 
senius, in the Hall. Encycl. i, 155 2q. See likewise 
Acta Sanctorum, Oct. 9; A De Fatis et Fastis 


Abrakami (Goth. 1780); Hebbin, Hist. of Abralan 
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(Loud. 1746); Gilbank, Hist. of Abr. (Lond. 1778); 
Holst, Leben Abr. (Cherun. 1826); Michaelis, in the 
Biblioth. Brem. vi, 61 9q.; Goetze, De Cults Abr. 
(Lips, 1702); Sourle, D. Gott Abr. (Hannov, 1806); 
Hauck, De Abr. in Charvis (Lips. 1776); the Christ. 
Month. Spect. v, 897; Beer, Leben Abr. (Leips. 1859) ; 
88; Ephraem Syrus, Opera, il, 
Philo, Qpera, fi, 1 9q.; Ambrose, Opera, i, 278 8g. 
Chrysostom, Opera (: )» vi, G46; Cooper, Brief 
Expos. p. 107; Whately, Prototypes, p. 93; Rabadan, 
Mahomctam, p. 1; Debaeza, Comment. p. 8; J. H. 
Heidegger, Hiet. Pat. p.2; Abramus, Pharus V. 7. p. 
168; Dupin, Nowe, Bible, p. 4; , Works, tii, 
61; Riccaltoun, Works, i, 291; Robinson, Seript, Char- 
acters, p,1; Rude, Lect. on Gen. i, 168; Buddicom, 


Hod of Abr. (Lond. 1889); Evans, Script. Biog, p. 1; 
Williams, Characters of O. T. p. 86; A. H. L., Life of 
Abr, (Lond. 1861); Adamson, Abraham (Lond, 1841); 


Blunt, Hist. of Abr. (Lond. 1856) ; Geiger, Ueber Abr. 
(Altd. 1880); Wateon, Dict. 8. vy. 

ABRAHAM’S BOSOM (5 xu\ og AGpadu). There 
was no name which conveyed to the Jows the samo 
associations as that of Abraham. As undoubtedly he 
was in the highest state of felicity of which departed 
spirits are capable, ‘‘to be with Abraham” implied the 
cojorment of the samo felicity ; and ‘‘to be in Abra- 
bam's bosom" meant to be in repose and happiness 
with him (comp, Josephus, De Macc, § 18; 4 Macc. 
xiii, 16), The latter phrase is obviously derived from 
the custom of sitting or reclining at table which pre- 
vailed among the Jews in and before the time of 
Christ, See AccunaTiox. By this arrangement the 
head of one was necessarily brought almost 
into the bosom of the ono who sat above him, or at 
the top of the triclinium, and the guests were #0 ar- 
ranged thet the most favored were placed so as to 
hing them into that situation with respect to the host 
fonnp. John xiii, 28; xxi, 20). See Bosom. These 
Jewish images and modes of thought are amply il- 
lnstrated by Lightfoot, Schéttgen, and Wettstein, who 
illustrate Scripture from rabbinical sources. It was 
quite una] to describe a just person as being with 
Abraham, or }ying on Abraham's bosom ; and as such 
imazes were unoljectionable, Jesus accommodated his 
«peech to them, to render himself the more intelliziblo 
'y familiar notions, when, in the beautiful parable of 
the rich man and Lazarna, ho ¢lescribes the condition 
of the latter after death under theso conditions (Luko 
tri, 22, 23).—Kitto, a.v. See Haprs, 

Abraham, A Sancta Ciara, a Roman Catholic 
preacher, highly popular in Vienna, and remarkable 
for bis eccentric writings. His family name waa Ul- 
th Hegerle, and he was born in Baden, June 2, 1642, 
ln 1662 he entered the order of barefooted Augustinians, 
tod became distinguished, as a preacher, for directness, 
act, and pangency, mixed with rudeness, Hedied Dec. 
1.1709, His sermons and other writings are contained 
in (anfinished) Sdaumtliche Werke dem Original- 
texte (Lindau, 20 vols. 1835-50). His Grammatica Re- 
bgiosa, containing 65 sermons, was reprinted in Latin, 
1719 (Colom, 4to), 

Abraham, Econzressis, See Eocneversts. 

Abraham, Usqux, a Portuguese Jew, who trans- 
lated the celebrated Spanish Bible of the Jews, first 
Peinted at Ferrara, in 1553, It is translated word for 
xord from the original, which fact, with the use of 
many old Spanish words, only employed in the syna- 
Roroe, renders it very obscure. Asterisks (mostly 
cated in the Holland ed. of 1630) are placed against 
rain words to denote that the exact meaning of the 
‘riginal Hebrew words is difficult to determina —Furst, 
Bid. Jud, iid, 463, 

Abrahamites (1), a sect of heretics, named from 
their founder Abraham (or Ibrabim), of Antioch, A.D, 
3, They were charged with the Panlician errors, 
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812; | Trinity, and other doctrines of revelation. 
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but for these charges we have only the word of their 
persecators. See Pavuricrans, (2), a sect of Deists 
in Bohemia, who existed as late as 1782, and professed 
the religion of Abraham before his circumcision, ad- 
mitting no scriptures but the decalogue and the Lord's 
prayer, They belioved in one God, but rejected the 
They re- 
jected the doctrines of original sin, the immortality of 
the soul, and future rewants and punishments. They 
were required by Joseph IJ to incorporate themselvcs 
with one of the religions tolerated in the empire; and, 
in case of non-compliance, threatened with banishment. 
As the result of obstinate refusal to comply with the 
imperial command, they were transported to Transyl- 
vania. Many persons are still found in Bohemia, be- 
tween whom and the Abrahamites some connection 
peg be traced. They are frequently callod Nihilista 

Deists. (See an anonymous Gesch. der Bohai 
were yak (1785); Grégoire, Hist, des Sectes rélig, 
vy, q.. 


A’bram, the original name (Gen. xvii, 5) of ABERA: 
HAM (q, V.)s 
Abrazas (1) (aBpatac or dGpacak), a mystical 
ord composed of the Greek letters a, 3, p, a, &, a, ¢, 
which together, according to Greek numeration, make 
up the number 865, Basilides taught that there were 
865 heavens between the carth and the empyrean, and 
as many different orders of angels; and he applied tho 
Cabalistic name Abrazas to the Supreme Lord of all 
these heavens (Jrenaus, lib. i, cap, xxiv, 67), See 
Basriipes. In his system there was an imitation of 
the Pythagorean philosophy with regard to numbers, 
as well as an adoption of Egyptian hieroglyphical 
symbols. Jerome seems to intimate that this was 
done in imitation of the practice of thus representing 
Mithras, the deity of tho Persians; or the sun, other 
wise Apollo, the god of healing. For instance: 


a 


a | “ = 
r) ee} « = 58 
° = 100 ‘ = 10 
a = ! @ =. 9 
€ = 60 ? = 100 
‘a = i a = 1 
¢ = 200 G = 200 
Abraxas = 865 Melthras, or Mithras = 865 


Probably Basilides intended, in this way, to express 
the number of intelligences which compose the Plero- 
ma, or the Deity under various manifestations, or the 
sun, in which Pythagoras supposed that the intelli- 
gence resided which produced the world. 

Bellerman derives the word from the Coptic; the 
syllable sadsch (which the Greeks were obliged to con- 
vert into caf, or cag, or ea, an the last letter of this 
word could only be expressed by %, ¥, or Z) signifying 
“word,” and abrak, “ blessed, holy, adorable ;” abrazaa 
being, therefore, ‘adorable word.” Others make it to 
signify ‘the new word.” Beausobre derives it from 
4, , which he renders magnificent; and either adw, 
T save, or oa, safety, Others assume that it is com- 
posed of the Initial letters of’the following words: 
BR, futher ; 1B, son ; TIN, spirit; IR, one (that is, 
one God): Xpuordc, Christ ; “AvOpwaog, man (that is, 
God-man); Ywrnp, Saviour, The latest suggestion 
is that it is the Aramaic for NA" NYS 4t, “this is 
the great seal,” read backwards, See ABRACADA- 


BRA, 

(2.) Abrazas Gems or Images.—A great number of 
relice (gema and plates, or tablets of metal) have been 
discovered, chiefly in Egypt, bearing the word abyazas, 
or an image sup; to designate the god of that 
name. There has been much discussion about these 
relice, come regarding them as all of Basilidian origin; 
otbers holding them, in part or in whole, to be Egyp- 
tian. Descriptions of them may be found in Macarii 
Abrazas seu de Gem. Basil. Disquisitio, edited by 


aad some of them with idolatry and licentiousness;| Chifflet ( Antw, 1657, 4to); Montfancon, Paleogr. 
Cc 
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Grave. lid. ii, cap. viii; Passeri, De Gemmis Basilidianis, 
in Gorl, Thesaurus Gem. Astrif. (Flor. 1750, 8 vols. dto); 
Bellermann, Jed. dis Gemmen der Alten mit dem Abrazus 
bilde (Berlin, 1817-1819); Walsh, Ancient Coins, Medale, 
etc. (Lond, 1828, 8v0); Kopp, Pulaogriphia Critica 
Qilannh, 1827, pt. iv). Matter (in Herzoy's Reul-En- 

ie, and in his Histoire du Gnrosticieme, vol. lil) 
gives a classification of them which will tend greatly 
to facilitate their study. Some of them contain tho 
Abrazas image alone, or with o shield, spear, or other 
emblems of Gnostic origin. Some have Jewish words 
(e. g. Jebovah, Adonai, etc.) ; others combine the Al- 
raxas with Persian, Egyptian, or Grecian symbols. 
Montfaucon has divided these gems into seven classes. 
1. Those having the head of o cock, the symbol of the 
sun; 2. Those having the head of a lion, expressive 
of the beat of the aun: these have the inscription Mi- 
thras; 3, Serapis; 4. Sphinxes, apes, and other ani- 
mals; 5, Human figures, with the names of Iao, Sabe- 
oth, Adonai, etc.; 6. Inscriptions without figures; 7. 
Monstrous forms. He gives 300 facsimiles of gems 
with different devices and inscriptions, one of which is 
shown in the accompanying cut from the collection 
of Viscount It is of an oval form, con- 


vex on both sides, and both the surface of the stone 
and the impression of the sculpture highly polished. 


On one side is represented a right line crossed by 
thres curved ones, a figure very common on gnos- 
tic gems, and perhaps representing the golden “ can- 
dlestick."" This is surrounded by the legend AB- 
PACAZ 1AQ, words also of very common use, and 
which are to be found either by themselves, or ac- 
companied by every variety of figure. The word 
TAQ, in a variety of modifications, is also found on 
most of the gems of the Gnostics; and, next to Ab- 
Tasax, seems to have beon the most portentous and 
mysterious. It is generally supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of the tetragrammaton, MM, or Jehovah, to 
which the Jews attached so awful an im . 
Ireneus supposes it has allusion to the name by which 
the Divine character of Christ was ex ; as if 
the AQ was intended to be the Alphs and Omega of 
the Revelation, and the characters 1 AQ stood for Jesns 
the ‘‘ Redeemer, the first and the last.” See Mosheim, 
Comm, i, 417; Matter, Hist. du Gnosticimme, t. ill; Ne- 
ander, Grost, System, 1818; Neander, Cé. /ist, i, 401; 
Lariner, Works, viii, 352 aq.; Jeremic, Ch. //ist, 
149; Schmid, Pent, Dissert?, (Helmst. 1716); Jablon- 
ski, Nov. Misrell. Lips. vii, 1, 63 sq.; Beausobre, His. 
du Afanich. li, 50; Giesoler, in the Stud. u. Kritiken, 
1830, p, 418 eq. (who shows that not al/ Abraxas gems 
were of Gnostic origin); King, The Grostice and their 
Remains (Lond. 1864), which contains various cuts of 
gems, but is otherwise of little value. Seo GNoart- 
Cism; Basitrpgs, 

Abreoh (Heb. abrek’, WIBS, Sept. export, Vulg. 
gen: flecterent), a word that occurs only in the original 
of Gen, xli, 43, where it is used in proclaiming the au- 
thority: of Joseph, Something similar happened in 
the case of Mordecai, but then several words were em- 
ployed (Esth, vi, 11), If the word be Hebrew, it is 
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probably an imperative (not directly, Buxtorf, The, 
Gramm, p. 184; nor the first pers. fat., as explained 
by Aben-Ezra, but the infin. absolute used imperative- 
ly, Gesenius, Thea. Hed. p. 19) of S}2 in Hiphil, and 
would then mean, as in our version, ‘ bow the knee" 
| (so the Vulg., Erpeuius, Luther, Aquila, and the Ven, 
Gr, version). We are indeed assured by Wilkinson 
(Anc. Egyptians, li, 24) that the word abrek is used to 
tho present day by the Arabs when requiring a camel 
to kneel and receive its load, But Luther (snbee- 
quently) and others (@. g. Onkelos, the Targum, Str. 
and Persic versions) suppose the word to be a com 
pound of "]"°S8, “the father of the state," and to be 
of Chaldce origin. Tho Sept. and Samar. understand 
vayuely a herald. It ls, however, probably Exyptian. 
slightly modified so as to suit the Hebrew ; and most 
lator writers are inclined with De Rossi (Ztym. Eggp. 
p. 1) to repair to the Coptic, in which A bereé or Abret 
means ‘bow the head"'—an Inte essentially’ 
agreeing with thoso of Pfeiffer (Opp. i, 94) and J 
blonsk! (Opuse. i, 4,5, ed, Water). See Saurattos. 
But Origen (//exapla, i, 49, ed. Montfancon), a native of 
Expt, and Jerome (Commens. in loc.), both of whom 
know the Semitic lanynages, are of ths ion that 
Abrvch means “a native Egyptian ;" when we 
consider how important it was that Joseph sbould cass 
to be regarded us a foreigner [ses Asomtxartos], it 
has in this sense a significance, as a of 
naturalization, which no other interpretation coarers 
(see Ameside, De Abrech gyptior, Dresd. 1750). 0+ 
barn thinks the title still appears in Joseph's tom) as 
Ab-resh, “ royal prisst” (Afon. Hist. of Eg. ti, 90). 

Abro’nah. See Esroxan. 

Abrénas. Ses ARBoNAI. 

Ab’salom (Heb, Abstalom’, DISGIN, fully 4d 
| shalom’, DSDWAIY, 1 Kings, xv, 2, 10, further of pearr, 
i.e. peaceful; Sept. 'ABeaaahey, Josephus, Aydle 
pog, Ant. xiv, 4, 4), the name of three men. 

1. The third son of David, and his only one (comp 
1 Kings i, 6) by Maacah, the daughter of Talmai, king 
of Geshur (2 Sam, iii, 8; 1 Chron. ili, 2), born B.C. 
cir, 1050, He was particularly noted for bis persooal 
beauty, especially his profusion of hair, the incos- 
venient weight of which often (not necessarily ‘ cvert 
year,” as in tho Auth, Vers.) compelled him to cat 
off, when it was found to weigh ‘‘ 200 shekels after the 
king's weight"—an amount variously estimated from 
112 ounces (Geddes) to 7} ounces (A. Clarke), and, at 
least, designating an extraordinary quantity (2 Ssm. 
xiv, 25-26; ses Journal de Trevowr, 1702, p. 176; 
Diedricha, Ved. d. Haare Absalom's, Gitt. 176; 
Hangd, d, A. T. p. 142 8q.; Bochart, Opp. ii, 884). 

David's other child by Maacah was a dangbter 
name Tamar, who was also beantiful. She be 
caine the object of lustful regard to her half-brother 
Amnon, David's eldest son; and was violated by him, 
in pursuance of a plot eutyrested by the artful Jonadab 
(2 Sam, xill, 1-20), B.C. cir. 1088. See Axxox. In 
all cases where polygamy is allowed we find that the 
honor of a aister is in tho guardianship of her full 


P- | brother, more even than in that of her father, whee 


interest in hor is considered lesa pecaliar and intimate 
(seo Niebuhr, Besctr. p. 89), We trace this notion 
even In the time of Jacob (Gen. xxxiv, 6, 18, 25 89.). 
So in this case the wrong of Tamar was taken up by 
Absalom, who kept her secluded in his own house, and 
brooded silently over the injury he had sustained. It 
was not until two years had passed that Absalom found 
opportunity for the bloody rovenie he had meditsted. 
He then held a great sheep-s! at Baal-hasoi nest 
Ephraim, to which he invited all the king’s sons, and, 
to lull suspicion, he also solicited the presance of bis 
father. As he expected, David declined for himself, 
but allowed Amnon and the other princes to attend. 
They feasted together; and when they were warm 
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with wine Amnon was set and slain by tho ser- | 


upon 
vants of Absalom, according to the previous directions | foolishness. 


of their master. The others fled to Jerusalem, filling 
the king with grief and horror by the tidings which 
they brought. Absalom hastened to Gesbur, and re- 
mained there three years with bis grandfather, king 
Talenai (2 Sam. xiii, 23-98). See Gesnvr, 

Absalom, with all his faults, was eminently dear to 
his father. David mourned every day after the ban- 
ished fratricide, whom a regard for public opinion and 
4 jest borror of his crime forbade him to recall. His 
wecret wishes to have home his beloved though guilty 
wa were, however, discerned by Joab, who employed 
aclever woman of Tekoah to lay a supposed case be- 
fore him for judgment; and she applied the antici- 
pated decision so adroithy to the case of Absalom, that 
the king dlecovered the object and detected tho inter- 
position of Joab. Regarding this as in some degree 
expressing the sanction of public opinion, David glad- 
ly commissioned Joab to “call home bis banished.” 
Absalom returned ; but David controlled his feelings, 
and declined to admit him to bis presence, After two 
years, however, Absalom, impatient of his disgrace, 
fomd means to compel the attention of Joab to his 
case; and through him a complete reconciliation was 
thus effected, and the father once more indulged hira- 
self with the presence of his son (2 Sam. xiii, 89; 
xiv, 38), B.C. cir. 1027. Scarcely had he returned 
when he began to cherish aspirations to the throne, 
which he must have known was already pledged to 
another (see 2 Sam. vil, 12). His reckless ambition 
waa probably only quickened by the fear lest Bath- 
sheba’s child should supplant bim fn the succession, to 
which he would feel himself entitled, ns of royal birth 
on bis mother’s side as well as his father's, and as be- 
ing now David's eldest surviving son, since wo may 
infer that the second son, b, was dead, from no 
mention made of him after 2 Sam. iif, 8. I¢ is 
harder to account for his temporary success, and the 
imminent danger which befell so powerfal a govern- 
ment as his father’s, The sin with Bathsheba had 
probably weakened David's moral and religlous hold 
apon the people; and as he older he may have 
lecome less attentive to individual complaints, and 
that perconal administration of justice which was one 
4 on Eastern king's chief duties. The populace were 
disposed to regard Absalom’s with favor; 
and by many arts he so succeeded In winning their 
affections that when, four years (the text has erro- 
Acourly 40 years; comp. Josephus, Ant. vii, 9,1; see 

icott, Diss. p. 887; Ewald, Jer. Gesch. ii, 687) 
afer bis retarn from Geshur, he repaired to Hebron, 
and there proclaimed himself king, the great body of 
the people declared for him. It is probable that the 
(reat tribe of Judah had taken some offence at David's 
forernment, perhaps from finding themselves com- 
pletely merged in one united Israel; and that they 
hoped secretly for pre-ominence under the less wiso 
Ete te rule of bis son. Ler apes a 

the old capital of Judah (now supplan 
Jerusalem), as Ciel of the outbreak; Amasa, th 
chief captain, and Abithophel of Giloh, his principal 
counsellor, are both of Judah, and, after the rebellion 
vas we see signs of jll-feeling between Judah 
and the other tribes (xix, 41), But whatever the 
causes may have been, the revolt waa at firet com- 
pletely sneceasful. David found it expedient to quit 
Jerusalem and retire to Mahanalm, beyond the Jordan. 
When Absalom beard of this, he proceeded to Jera- 
talem and took possession of the throne without oppo- 
‘ton, Among those who had joined him was Abith- 
ophel, who bed. been David’s counsellor, and whose 
profound + caused his comnsels to be regarded 
like oracles in Torael. This defection alarmed David 
more than any otber single circumstance In the affair, 
tad he persuaded his friend Hushel to go and join Ab- 
talom, im the hope that he might be made instrumen- 
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tal in tarning the sagacious connsels of Ahithopbel to 
The first piece of advice which Abitho- 
phel gave Absalom was that he should publicly take 
possession of that portion of his father's harem which 
had been left behind in Jerusalem; thus falfilling Na- 
than’s prophecy (2 Sam. xiii, 11). This was not only 
@ mode by which the succession to the throne might 
be confirmed [see AstsHac; comp. Herodotus, iii, 
68}, but in the present case, as suggested by the wily 
counsellor, this villanous measure would dispose the 
people to throw themselves the more unreserved]y 
into his cause, from the assurance that no possibility 
of reconcilement between him and his father remain- 
ed, But David bad left friends who watched over 
his interests. Hushai had not then arrived. Soon 
after he came, when a council of war was held to con- 
sider the conrse of operetions to be taken against Da- 
vid. Ahithophel counselled that the king should be 
pursued that very night, and smitten while he was 
“weary and weak handed, and before he had time to 
Tecovor strength.” Hushai, however, whose object 
was to gain time for David, spectously urged, from 
the known valor of the king, the possibility and disas- 
trous consequences of a defeat, and advised that al! 
Israel shoald be assembled against bim in such force 
as it would be impossible for him to withetand. Fa- 
tally for Absalom, the counse! of Hushai was pre- 
ferred to that of Ahithophel; and time was thus af- 
forded for the king, by the help of his influential fol- 
lowers, to collect his resources, as well as for the peo- 
ple to reflect npon the undertaking in which 20 many 
of them had embarked. David soon raised a large 
force, which he properly organized and separated into 
three divisions, commanded severally t y Joab, Abish- 
al, and Ittai of Gath. The king himself intended to 
take the chief command ; but the people refused to 
| sllow bim to risk his valued life, and the command 
| then devolved upon Joab. The battle took place in 
| the borders of the forest of Ephraim; and the tactics 
of Joab, in drawing the enemy into the wood, and 
there hemming them in, so that they were destroyed 
with ease, eventually, under the providence of God, 
decided the action against Absalom. Twenty thou- 
sand of his troops were slain, and the rest fled to their 
homes. Absalom himself fled on a swift mule; but 
as he went, the boughs of a terebinth (or oak; see 
Thomeon's Land and Book, i, 874; ii, 284) tree caught 
the long hair in which he gloried, and he was left 
euzpended there (comp. Josephus, Ant, vii, 10, 2; 
Celsii Hierob. i, 48). The charge which David had 
given to the troops to respect the life of Absalom pre- 
vented any one from slaying him; but when Joab 
heard of it, he hastened to the epot and pierced him 
through with three darts. His Lody was then taken 
down and cast into a pit there in the forest, and a 
heap of stones was raised upon it as a sign of abhor- 
rence (see Thomson, tbid. ii, 284). David's fondness 
for Absalom was unextinguished by all that had pass- 
ed; and as he sat, awaiting tidings of the battle, at 
the gate of Mahanaim, he was probably more anx- 
ious to learn that Absalom lived than that the battle 
was gained; and no sooner did he hear that Absalom 
wap dead, than ho retired to tho chamber above the 
gate, to give rent to his paternal anguish. The 
victors, as they returned, slunk into the town like 
criminals when they heard the bitter wailings of the 
king: “‘O my son Absalom! my son, my son Absa- 
lom! would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my 
son, my son!” The consequences of this weakness 
might have been most dangerous, bad not Joab gone 
up to him, and, ofter sharply rebuking him for thus 
discouraging those who had risked thelr lives in his 
cause, induced him to go down and cheer the return- 
ing warriors by his presence (2 Sam. xv,1; xix, 8; 
comp. Paa, fil, title), B.C. clr. 1028,—Kitto, s, v. 
Absalom is eleewhere mentioned only in 2 Sam. xx, 
6; 1 Kings il, 7,28; xv, 2,10; 2 Chron. xi, 20, 21; 
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from the last two of which passages he appears to 
have left only a daughter (having lost three sons, 2 
Sam, xiv, 27; comp. xviii, 18), who was the grand- 
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tions, are destitute of architectural ornament Ba 
the foreign ecclesiastics, who crowded to Jerusalem ia 


| the fourth century, found these monuments her; 


mother of Abijah (q. v.). See, generally, Niemeyer, ; and, of course, it became an object to refer them to 
Charakt, tv, 319 aq.; Kitto, Daily Bible /Uust, in loc. ; | persons mentioned in the Scriptarea. Yet, from tha: 


Debaeza, Com. Alegor. p. 5; Evans, Script, Biog. p. 
1; Lindsay, Lect. il; Dietric, Antig. p. 853; Laurie, 
Lect. p. 68; Harris, Works, p. 209; Spencer, Ser- 
mons, p. 278; Simeon, Works, iii, 281, 24; Dibdin, 
Sermons, lil, 410; Willlams, Sermons, ii, 190. See 
Davin; Joas. 

Assavomu's Tous, A remarkable monument bear. 
ing this name makes 8 conspicuous figuro in the Val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat, outside Jerusalem; and it has 
been noticed and described by almost all travellers, 
It is close by the lower bridge over the Kedron, and 
is square isolated block hewn out from the rocky 
ledge so as to leave an area or nichs around it. -Tho 
body of this monument is about M feet square, and is 
ornamented on each side with two columns and two 
half columns of the Ionic order, with pilasters at tho 
comers. The architrave exhibits triglyphs and Doric 
ornaments, The elevation is about 18 or 20 feet to 
the top of the architrave, and thus far it ts wholly cut 
from the rock. 
high as in the adjoining tomb of Zecharias (80 called), 
and therefore the upper part of the tomb has been car- 
ried up with maron-work of large stones. This con- 
aists, first, of two square layers, of which the upper 
one is smaller than the lower; and then a small domo 
or cupola runs up into a low spire, which appoars to 
have spread out a little at the top, liks an opening 
flame, This mason-work is perhaps 20 feet high, giv- 
ing to the whole an elevation of about 40 feet, Thoro 
isa small excavated chamber in the body of the tomb, 
into which a hole had been broken through one of tho 
sides several centuries ago. Its present Mohamme- 
dan name is Tantwr Faraon (Biblioth. Sac. 1848, p. 84). 
The old travellers who refer to this tomb, as well as 
Calmet after them, are satiafied that they find the 
history of it in 2 Sam. xviil, 18, which states that Ab- 
salom, having no son, built 6 monument to keep his 
name in remembrance, and that this monument was 
called “Absalom's Place" (OSYSN Th, Abaalom's 
Hand, asin the margin; Sept. Xtip ASeooaAwdy, Vulg, 
Manus Absalom), that is, tndex, memorial, or monu- 
ment, Ses HAxp. Later writers, howover, disputo 
such a connection between this history and any of 
the existing monuments on this . “The style 
of architecture and embellishment," writes Dr. Rob- 
inaon (Bid, Res. {, 519 9q.), ‘shows that they are of 
a later period than most of the other countless sepul- 
chres round about tbe city, which, with fow excep- 


But the adjacent rock is here not so | lar 


day to this, tradition seems never to have beome 
fully settled as to the individuals whose names they 
should bear. The Jiim, Hiervs, in A.D, 933 speaks 
of the two monolithic monuments as the tomle of 
Teaiah and Hezekiah. Adamnus, about A.D. 07, 
mentions only one of these, and calls it the tomb of 
Jehoshaphat. ... The historians of the Crusades ap- 
pear not to have noticed these tombs. The first men- 
tion of a tomb of Absalom is by Benjamin of Tudels, 
who gives to the other the name of king Uxsiah; 
and from that time to the present day the account of 
travellers have been varying and inconsistent.” Ye 
go eminent an architect as . Cockerell speaks of 
this tomb of Absalom as a monument of antiquity, 
perfectly corresponding with the anctent notices (4t+ 
enawm, Jan. 28, 1843). Notwithstanding the atore 
objections, therefore, wo are inclined to identify the 
sits of this monument with that of Scripture. Jose 
phus (4. vil, 10, 8) says that it was ‘s marble pil- 
In tho king's dale [tho Valley of Jehoshaphst, 
which led to ‘the king's gardens"), two furlong: dis 
tant from Jerusalem," as if it were extant in his dey, 
The simple monolith pillar may natarally have beo 
replaced in after times by a more substantial mono- 
ment. See Picnar, It is worthy of remark that the 
tradition which connects It with Absalom js not 6 
monkish onc merely; the Jewish residents likewire, 
who would not be likely to borrow from Christian 
legends, have been in the habit from time immem- 
rial of casting a stone at jt and spitting, as ther -_ 


Tass. Noe. |, 678; Frith, Pulest, 

2. (Sept. 'ASeoadAwpog,) Tho father of Matathiss 
(1 Mace. xi, 70) and Jonathan (1 Maco, xili, 11), two 
of the generals under the Ma . 

S. (Sept. ASieoadey.) One of the two Jews seat 
by Seu Fe eae with & petition to the ricer 
Lysias (2 Macc. xi, 17, in some “ Absalon"). 

Absalon, or Axel, archbishop of Land, in Swe 
den, and primato of the kingdoms of Denmark, Swe 
den, and Norway, was born in the island of Zealand, 
in 1128, After finishing his studies ot Paris, he de 
voted himself to the priesthood, and was appointed 
bishop of Roeskilde in 1158, He was at the sme 
time made prime-minister and general of the armies 
of Waldemar. In the latter ca) ho overcame the 
Wends, and established Christianity there. In 1178 
he was made archbishop of Lund, but still retained the 
see of Roeskilde, and remained in Zealand until 1191. 
He also quelled a rebellion in the district of Seboonen; 
and after Canute VI had ascended the throme he help- 
ed this prince in ropulsing his rival, the Duke of Pome 
tania, and In conquering Mecklenbourg and Estonia. 
These occupations did not prevent his attending dil- 
gently to his clerical duties, In 1187 he called s 
national council to regulate the ceremonial of the 
churebes. He was also a patron of the aciences and 
of literature. He died in the convent of Soros in S01. 
—Neander, CA. Hist, iv, 81; Ngen, Zeitschrift, 1882, L 

Absinthium. See Woruwoop. 

Absolution, the act of loosing or setting fre. In 
civil low it is a sentence by which the ed geo 
is declared innocent of the crime laid to his charge, 
and fs equivalent to acquittal. In the Roman theol- 
ogy it signifies the act by which the priest declares the 
sins of penitent persons to be remitted to them. 
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1. Im the firet centuries, the restoration of a pent-| 


ABSTEMO 
gifts of the Holy Ghost.” The Roman Church has 


tent to the bosom of the Christian Charch was deemed ulso a form of absolution for the dead (absolutio defunc- 
a matter of great importance, and wes designed not | forum). It consists Iu certain prayers perfurmed by 


only to be a means of grace to the individual, but also 
2 Lenefit to the whole body. Absolution was at that 
time simply reconciliation with the Church, and res 


forgiveness of sins is the prerogative of God only, and 
tan never belong to any priest or bishop. After tho 
24 the practice of private penance pre- 
the doctrine of ministerial absolution of sins 
w& ground, and was at length cxalted to 
the rank of a sacrament, 


of o Christian (ri ri- 
)stov, The absolution of the word and doctrine was 
declarative. It was that power which the minis 
ten of Christ have, to make declaration of the terms 
of reeoneillation and salvation to mankind. Tho ab- 
ulation of intercession and prayer was generally con- 
tected with all other kinds of absolution. Prayers 
always attended baptiom and the Eucharist, and also 
the final reception of penitents into the Church. Tho 
waclution of reconcilement to the Church took place ot 
the altar, after canonical penance, and Is often refer- 
t4 we, in earlier writers, by tho terms, “ granting 
pare,” “ restoring to communion,” “ reconciling to 
the church,” “loosing bonds,” ‘* indulgenco 
so pardon.” Some councils enacted that the aleolu- 
tem As penitent should only be granted Ly tho bishop 
who had performed the act of excommunication, or by 
his mecessor. Severo penalties were inflicted on any 
b» violated this regulation, Various ac 
cxupane this act. The timo selected was usually 
Pastom-week ; and, from this circumstance, the restora- 
thom is called hebdomas . If not in Passion- 


wosily immediately beforo tho administration of the 
Lort’s . Tho penitent, kneeling before the al- 
tartable, or the reading-desk (ambo), was absolved Ly 
the bhthop, by the imposition of hands, and Wy prayer. 
As the act was designated by the phrase Dare pacem, 
t & protalle that a form was used which contalned In 
i the “ Depart in peace.” The fifty-firet 
Pralm was usually sung on tho occasion, but not os o 
wewsary part of the eervice, Immediately after the 
trrmmeny, the ahsolyed were admitted to tho sacra 
ment of the Lord’s supper, and from that moment re- 
turd to all church privileges, with one exception, 
thst 2 minister, under these circumstances, was reck- 
oh the laity, and « laymen ified for 
peor sys office, ora ue & uaermoe ne 

to the imposition of to denote fr re- 
© the taee endoddor of the Coane Tua tooo 
the peace and u of the Chareb. The bishop 
torched with of] the forehead, eyes, nove, mouth, and 
tan A the penitent, saying, ‘‘ This is the sign of tho 


the priest, after the celebration of the mass for a de- 
ceased perton, for his delivery from purgatory. 

8. The Boman Church practises sucramental abaolu- 
tion. According to the decision of the Council of 
Trent (sees. xlv, cap. vi, etc, can, ix), the is 
tre os Aespryeip Wii of Jesus Christ; 20 thet 
t w go le obsolvo a peccatis tuis 
mn Seraciag Jo et Filé  Sipirines Bows. Amen, is 
not merely, “I declare to thec that thy sina are remit- 
tet,” Lut, “ As tho minister of Jeeus Christ, I remit thy 
sins.” The view of the Greek Church appears to be 
that “ Penitenco is a mystery, or sacrament, in which 
he who confesses his sine is, on the outward declaration 
of pardon ly the priest, inwardly loosed from his sins 

Jerus Christ himself” (Longer Catechiem of the Rue- 

Church, by Blackmore). It is very plain that the 
New Testament does rot scnction the power claimed 
by the Koman hierarchy, and that it is altogether in- 
consistent with the teaching of the earlier fathers of 
the Church. When Jesus Christ says to his minis- 
tere, ‘ Whosescever sins ye remit, they are remitted; 
and whosescever sins ye retain, they are retained,” 


to penl- | gives them a power of inflicting and poopy coca 
into » Christian 


sstical consures; that is, admitting 

or oxcluding from it. Absolution in tho 
New Testament does not a to mean more than 
this; and in early ecclesiastical writers it is generally 
confined to the remission of church censares, and re- 
admission into the congregation. It {s generally 
agreed that the indicative form of absolution—that is, 
* [ absolve thee” —instead of the deprecatory—that is, 
“ Christ absolve theo” —was introduced in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, just before the time of Thomas 
Aquinas, who was one of tho first that wrote in de- 
fence of it. The Greek Church still retains the depre- 
catory form, See IxpuLouxce, 

4, “ The Church of England also holds the doctrine 
of alwolution, ut restrains hersclf to what she sup- 
poses to bo the Scriptural limits within which the pow- 
er is granted, which are tho pronouncing God's for- 
giveness of sins upon the supporition of the existence 
of that rtate of mind to which forrivencss is granted, 
The remission of sina is God's special prerogutive— 
‘Who can forzive sins mt God only?’ (uke v, 21)— 
hut tho pulilic decloration of such remission to the 
penitent ix, like all otber ministrations in the Church, 
committed to men as God's ministers. The Church 
of England has three forms of absolution. In that 
which oecurs In the morning service, the act of pardon 
is declared to be God's. Tho second form, in the com- 
munion service, is preeatory; it oxpresecs the earnest 
wish thet God may the sinner, The third form, 
Jn the visitation of the eick, is apperently more uncon- 
ditional, but not really 20; since it is spoken to those 
who ‘traly repent and believe in God,’ The words 
of sadtion which follow must be interpreted accord- 
ing to the anslogy of the two other forms, which refer 
tho act of pardon to God. And that the Church does 
not regard the pronouncing of this absolution as neces- 
sary, or ss conducive to the sinner’s pardon, is evident 
from the absence of any injunction or admonition to 
that effect, It is noticed in the rubric, epparently, as 
an indulgence to the sick man if bo heartily desire it; 
but no hint is given that he ought to desire it, nor any 
exhortation to seek it.” See Palmer On the Church, 
fi, 20; Wheatly On Common Prayer, 440 #q.; Bing- 
ham, Orig, Eccl, bk. xix, ch. 1; Pascal, Liturgy. Cathol. 
p. 84; Coleman, Christ. Antig. ch. xxil, § 4; Elliott, 
Delineation of Romanum, \, 806. Compare Coxres- 
s10n; PuexAxon, 


Abstemii, s name given to such persons as could 


ABSTINENCE 


not partake of the cup at the Eucharist on account of 
their natural aversion to wine, 


Abstinence (doiria, not eating, Acts xxvii, 21), 
a general term, applicable to any object from which 
one abetains, while /aeting 1s a species of abstinence, 
namely, from food. See Fast. The general term is 
Hkewise used in the particular sense to imply a 
tis] abstinence from particular food, but fast si; 


an abstinence from food altogether. Both are spoken 
of in the Bible as a religious ial Abstinence again 
differs from which is @ moderate use of 


food or drink usually taken, and is sometimes extended 
to other indulgences; while abstinence (in reference 
to food) is a refraining entirely from tho use of certain 
articles of diet, or a very slight partaking of ordinary 
meals, in cases where absolute fasting would be hazard- 
ous to health. See SELe-DENIAL, 

1. Jewish,—The first example of abstinence which 
occurs in Scripture is that in which the use of blood is 
forbidden to Noah (Gen. ix, 20). See Broop. The 
next is that mentioned in Gen. xxxti, 82: ‘‘ The chil- 
dren of Israel eat not of the sinew which sbrank, which 
is upon the hollow of the thigh, unfo (his day, because 
he (the angel) touched the hollow of Jacob's thigh in 
the alnew that shrank.’ See Sixzw. This practico 
of particular and commemorative abstinence is bere 
mentioned by anticipation long after the date of the 
fact referred to, as the phrase ‘unto this day" inti 
mates. No actual instance of the practice occura in 
the Scriptare itself, but the usage has always been 
kept up; and to the present day the Jews generally 
abstain from the whole hind-quarter on account of 
the troable and expense of extracting the particular 
sinew (Allen's Jfodern Judaism, p. 421). By the law 
abstinence from blood was confirmed, and the use of 
the flesh of even lawful animals was forbidden, if the 
manner of their death rendered it impossible that they 
shoald be, or ancertain that they were, dnly exean- 
guinated (Exod, xxii, 31; Deut. xiv, 21). A broad 
rule was also laid down by the law, defining whole 
classes of animals that miyht not be eaten (Lev. xi), 
See Awimat; Foop, Certain parts of lawful animals, 
as being sacred to the altar, were also interdicted. 
These were the large lobe of the liver, the kidneya 
and the fat upon them, 2s well as the tail of the ‘* fat- 
tailed” sheep (Lev. iii, 9-11), Every thing conse- 
crated to idols was also forbidden Moet xxxiv, 15). 
In conformity with these rules the Israelites abstained 
generally from food which was niore or less in uso 
among other people. Instances of abstinence from 
allowed food are not frequent, except in commemo- 
rative or afflictive fasts. The forty days’ abstinence 
of Moses, Elijah, and Jesus are peculiar cases, requir- 
ing to be separately considered. See Fastixo, ‘The 


priests were commanded to abstain from wine previous | 


to their actual ministrations (Lev. x, 9), and the same 


abstinence was enjoined to the Nazarites during the | 


whole period of their separation (Num. vi, 5), See 
Nazarrre. A constant abstinence of this kind was, 
at a later period, voluntarily undertaken by the Ro- 
chabites (Jer, xxxv, 16,18). See Recnasitr, 
Amonz the early Christian converts there wero 
some who deemed themselves bound to adhere to the 
Moaaical limitations regarding food, and they accord- 
ingly abstained from flesh sacrificed to idols, as well 
as from animals which the law accounted unclean ; 
while others contemned thio as a weakness, and ex- 
tlted in the liberty wherewith Christ had made his 
followers free. This question was repeatedly refer- 
red to the Apostle Paul, who laid down some admi- 
rable rules on the subject, the purport of which was, 
that every one was at liberty to act in this matter ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience, but that 
the strong-minded had better abstain from tbe exer- 
cise of the freedom they possessed whenever It might 
prove an occasion of stumbling to a weak brother 
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(Rom. xiv, 1-8; 1 Cor. viii). In another place the 
same apostle reproves certain sectaries who should 
arise, forbidding marriage, and enjoining abstinence 
_ from meats which God had created to be received with 
, thanksgiving (1 Tim. iv, 8, 4). The council of the 
| apostles at Jerusalem decided that no other abstinence 
| Tegarding food should be imposed upon the converts 
_ than ‘‘ from meats offered to idols, from blood, and 
| from things strangled” (Acts xv, 29). Paal says (1 
‘Cor, ix, 25) that wrestlers, in order to obtain a cor- 
j ruptible crown, abstain from all thins, or from every 
| thing which miyht weaken them. In his First Epistle 
to Timothy (iv, 8), he blames certain heretics who 
| condemned and the use of meats which God 
| hath created. He requires Christians to aletain from 
all appearance of evil (1 Thess. v, 22), and, with much 
stronger reason, from every thing really evil, and con 
to reliyion and piety. See Fizsu; ALscena, 
he Essenes, a sect among the Jews which is not 
mentioned by name in the Scri Ted a more ab- 
j stinent life than any recorded in the sacred books. 
Seo Esszxes. They refused all pleasant food, eating 
nothing but coarse bread and drinking only water; 
and some of them abstained from food altogether un- 
til after the sum had set (Philo, De Vita Coniemple- 
tira, p. 092, 696). Thatabstinence from ordinary food 
was practised by tho Jews medicinally is not shows 
in Scripture, but ls more than probable, not only 
@6 @ dictate of nature, but as a comnion practice of 
! their Exyptian neishbors, who, wo are informed by 
Diodorus (1, 82), ‘being persuaded that the majority 
of diseases proceed from indizestion and excess of cat- 
ing, bad frequent recourse to abstinence, emetics, slizbt 
doses of medicine, and other simplo means of relieving 
the system, which some persons were in the habit of 
repeating every two or threo days, See Porphyry, 
De Abst. iv. —Kitto, s.v, See UncLeanness, 

2. Christian.—a. Early.—In tho early Church cate 
chumens could be admitted to baptism ; they were re 
quired, according to Cyril and Jerome, to observe 4 
season of abstinence and prayer for forty days ; accord- 
ing to others, of twenty days. Extreme caution and 
care were observed in the ancient Church in receiving 
candidates into communion, the particulars of which 
may be found under the head CarecutmeExs, Super 
stitious abstinence by the clergy was deemed a crime. 
If they abstained from flesh, wine, marriage, or aay 
thing lawful and innocent, in accordance with the hertt- - 
ical and false notions that the creatures of God were not 
good, but polluted and unclean, they wore lialile to be 
deposed from office. See ABSTINENTS. There was al- 
ways much disputation between the Church and sever) 
heretical sects on the subjects of meats and marrisge. 
The Manichees and Priscillianists professed « higher 
degree of spirituality and refinement, because they ab- 
stained from wine and flesh as things unlawful acd 
unclean, and on this account censured tho Church as 
‘impure in allowing men the modorate and just nse of 
| thom. Tho Apostolical Canons enjoin, ‘ That if any 
| bishop, presbyter, or deacon, or any other clerk, sl- 
‘atain from marriage, fesb, or wine, not for exercise, 
but abhorrence—forjetting that God made all things 
very good, and created man male and female, and 
speaking evil of the workmanship of God, unless he 
correct his error, he shall be deposed, and cast out of 
‘the church.” At the same time, strict observance of 
‘the fasts of the church was enjoined, and deposition 
was the penalty in case of non-compliance with the 
directions of the canons on this sub 

4. Romish.—In the Bomish Church a distinction is 
made between fasting and abatinence, and different 
days are appointed to each, On days of fasting, one 
meal in twenty-four hours is allowed; but on days of 
abstinence, provided flesh is not eaten and the meal 
is moderate, a collation is allowed In the evening. 
Their days of abstinence are all the Sundays in Lent, 
St, Mark's day, if It does not fall in Easter-week, the 
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three all Seturdays throughout the 
year, with the Fridays which do not fall within the 
twelve days of Christmas. The observance of St. | 
Mark's day as a day of abstinence is said to Le in im- 
itation of St. Mark's disciples, the firat Christians of | 
Alexandria, who are said to have been eminent for 
their prayer, abstinence, and sobriety, The Roman 
sys of fasting are, all Lent except Sundays, the Em- 
ber-days, the vigils of the more solemn feasts, and all 
Fridays except such as fal] between Easter and the 
Ascension. See CALENDAR. 

¢. Protestant.—The Church of Engiand, in the table 
of vigils, mentions fasts and days of abstinence sep- 
arately ; but in the enumeration of particulars, they are 
called indifferently daya of fasting or abstinence, and 
the words seem to refertothe samething. The Word 
of God never teaches us that abstinence is good and 
valuable per se, but only that it ministers to holiness ; 
and se it is an instrument, not an end. — Bingham, 
Onig. Eccles, bk. x, ch. 11,§9, Seo Ascericisx, 


Abstinents, a sect of heretics that appeared in 


j erally ‘ 
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this from the jc patriarch of Alexandria. 
At one time, when the Abyssinians were greatly op- 
preased, they applied to the pope for help, prowising 
never again to accept their metropolitan from the 
Coptic patriarch; but this forced submission to Rome 
did not last long. See Asyssrxian Cuorcu, 


Abyeas (“ABvococ). The Greek word means lit- 
i bottom,” but actually deep, profound. 
| It fs used in the Sept. for the Hebrew tehom’ (OMA), 
which we find applied either to the ocean (Gen. i, 2; 
vil, 11) or to the under world (Ps, lxxi, 21; evil, 26). 
In the New Testament it is used as a noun to describe 
Hades, or the place of the dead generally (Rom. x, 7); 
but more especially Tartarus, or that part of Iadea in 
which the souls of the wicked were to be 
confined (Lake viii, 81; Rev. ix, 1, 2,11; xx, 1, 3; 
comp. 2 Pet. fi, 4). In the Revelation the authorized 
version invariably renders it ‘' bottomless pit ;" else- 
where “deep.” See Prr. 
Most of these uses of the word are explained by 


France and Spein abont the end of the third century’, 
during the persecutions of Diocletian and Maximin. 
They condemned marriage and the use of flesh and 
wine, which they said were made not by God, but by 
the devil. See ABSTINEXCE. 

Absus, a river of Palestine, according to Vibius 
Sequester (see Reland, Palest, p, 207), prob. the “ gen- 
tle stream” (mollis) referred to by Lucan (v, 485), and 
by Cmsar (Bell. Civ. iii, 18), a8 having been crossed by 
Pompey near A) nia; hence, no doubt, the brook- 
let aes hs Madierrenane at this place. 

Abu’bus (“ApouSoc, prob. of Syrian origin), the 
father of Ptolemy, the general of Antiochus, who slew 
Simon Meccabeeus (1 Macc. xvi, 11, 15). 

Abul-faraj (AscL-PHARacics, or ABULPARA- 
pascy), Grecory (called also Bar-Hebresus, from his 
father having been originally o Jew), was the eon of 
Aaron, a physician of Malatia, in Armenia, and was 
born in 1226, and, like bis father, was a Jacobite. He 
applied himself to tho stady of the Syriac and Arabic 
languages, philosophy, theology, and medicine: in the 
latter he became a great larrjaree and Wann es a 
high repatation among tho lems. en only 
twenty-one years of age ho was made bishop of Guba 
ly the Jacobite patriarch Ignatius; and in 1247 bu 
was made bishop of Aleppo. About 1266 he was 
made Maphrian, or primate of the Jacobites in the 
Eat, which dignity he retsincd till bis death, in 1286. 
His works are very numerous; the best known is the 
Syriac Chronicle, which is largely cited by Gibbon, 
and is, in fact, @ repository of Eastern h . It 
consists of two parts: 1, Tho Dynasties—a Civil Chron- 
icke from; Adam to A.D. 1266; 2. An Ecclesiastical His 
tory, which again falls into two divisions: (1.) A Cat- 
tlogue and Chronicle of the Patriarchs of Antioch, 
called by this author the Pontiffs of tho West; (2.) A 
Catalogue and Chronicle of the Primates, Patriarchs, 
and 3) ofthe East. The Ciril Chronicle is pub- 
lished in Syriac and Latin, from the Bodlelan MS., 
under the title Chronicon S; ed. P. J, Brans and 
S.G, Kirsch (Lips, 1788, 2 vols. 4to) ; an abridgment 
of the whole chronicle made in Arabic by Abul-faraj, 
in Arabic and Latin by Pococke, ander the title His- 
toria Compendinga Dynasticrum, ab Ed. Pocockio {nter- 
prete (Oxon. 1668, 2 vols. 4to). A complete edition 


was proposed in Germany by Bernstein, in 1847, but | 2298 


nothing beyond the prospectus has yet appeared. The 
* Ecclesiastical History” exists in MS. in the Vatican 
end Bodleian (?) libraries. The autobiography of 
Abalfaraj is given by Assemannl, Bibliotheca Orien- 
tals, tom. ii. See Cave, Hist. Lit. Ann. 1284; Chris- 
ton Remembraacer, vol. xxx, p. 800. 

Abéma, See Roman, 

Abtina (our father), the title given by the Abys- 
dioian Christians to their metropolitan, They receive 


reference to some of the cosmological notions which 
the Hebrews entertained in common with other East- 
orn nations, It was believed that the abyss, or aea of 
fathomless waters, encompassed the whole earth. The 
carth floated on the abyss, of which it covered only a 
small part. According to the same notion, the earth 
was founded upon the waters, or, at least, had its 
foundations in the abyss beneath (Ps. xxiv, 2; cxxxvi, 
6). Under these waters, and at the bottom of the 
abyss, the wicked were represented as groaning and 
pearl by, a punishment of thelr sins. There were 
confined Rephaim—those old giants who, while 
living, caused surrounding nations to tremble (Prov. 
ix, 18; xxix, 16). In those dark regions the sover- 
elgns of Tyre, Babylon, and Egypt are described by 
the prophets as undergoing the punishment of their 
cruelty and pride (Jer. xxvi, 14; Ezek. xxviii, 10, 
etc.). This was ‘the deep” into which the evil spir- 
its, in Luke viii, 31, besought that they might not be 
cast, and which was evidently dreaded by them. See 
Creation; Hapgs, The notion of euch an abyss 
was by no means confined to the East. It was equal- 
ly entertained by the Celtic Druids, who held that 
Annwn (the doep, the low part), the abyss from which 
the earth arose, was the abode of the evil principle 
(Gwarthawn), cnd the place of departed spirits, com- 
prehending both tho Elysium and the Tartarus of an- 
tiquity. ‘With thom also wandering spirits were call- 
ed Plant annun, “the children of the deep” (Davis's 
Celtic Researches, p. 175; Myth. and Rites of the B. 
Druids, p. 49).—Kitto, 8, v. See Dzxp, 

We notice a few special applicatious of the word 
deep," or abyss, in the Scriptures (see Wemyas, Symd. 
Dict, 8. v.). Isaiah (xliv, 27) refers to the method 
by which Cyrus took Isabylon, viz., by laying the bed 
of the Euphrates dry, as mentioned by Xenophon and 
others. ‘The same event is noticed in similar terme hy 
Jeremiah (i, 88 and Il, 86). A parallel passage in re- 
lation to Egypt occurs in Isaiah (xix, 6), where the ex- 
haustion of the country and its resources by foreign 
conquerors seems to be pointed out. Rom. x,7:‘* Who 
shall descend into the abyss [Deut. xxx, 13, ‘ beyond 
the ea’) to bring up Christ agafh from the dead?” 
i, e. faith does not require, for our satisfaction, things 
impracticable, either to scale the heavens or to ex- 
plore the profound recesses of the earth and sea. The 
sometimes signifies metaphorically grievous af- 
flictions or calamities, in which, as in a sea, men seem 
ready to be overwhelmed (Ps. xlil, 7; lxxi, 20), 

Abyssinia. See Anyrssinran Cuvecn. 

Abyssinian Church Abyssinia isan extensive 
district of Eastern Africa, between lat. 7° 90’ and 
15° 40’ N., long. 35° and 42° E., with a population 
of perhaps four millions. Cari Ritter, of Berlin, has 
shown that the high country of Habesh conslsts of 
three terraces or distinct table-lands, rising one above 
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another, and of which the several grades of ascent of- 
fer themselves in succession to the traveller as he ad- 
vances from the shores of the Red Sea (Erdiwmde, th. 
i, a. 168), The firet of these levels le the plain of 
Baharne, ; the second level is the plain and king- 
dom of Tigré, which formerly contained the kingdom 
of Axum; the third level is Iligh Abyssinia, or the 
kingdom of Amhara. This name of Ambara is now 
given to the whole kingdom, of which Gondar is the 
capital, and where the Amharic og a is spoken, 
eastward of the Takazz6. Ambara Proper is, howev- 
er, 8 mountainous province to the south-east, in the 
centre of which was Tegulat, the ancient capital of 
the empire, and at one period the centre of the civil- 
ization of Abyssinia. This province is now in the 
possession of the Gallas, a barbarous people who have 
overcome all the southern parte of Habesh. The 
present kingdom of Amhara Is the heart of Abyssinia, 
and the abodes of the emperor, or Negush, It contains 
the upper course of the Nilo, the valley of Dembea, 
and the lake Tzana, near which is the royal city of 
Gondar, and likewise the high region of Gojam, which 
Bruce states to be at least two miles above tho level 
ofthe sea. See Ermrorta, 

I, History.—Christianity is believed to havo been 
introduced, about A.D. 830, by Frumentias, who was 
ordained bishop of Auxuma (now Axum, or Tigré) by 
Athanasias. Seo fruxenrivs. As the Alexandrian 
Church held the Monophysite doctrine, the Abyssinian 
converts were instructed in this faith, which has main- 
tained itself ever since. From the fifth to the fifteenth 
century little was known in Westorn Europe about 
Abyssinia orits Church. The Portuguese sent out by 
John IT having opened a passage into Abyssials in the 
fifteenth century, an emissary (Bermudes) was sent to 
extend the influence and authority of the Roman pon- 
tiff, clothed with the title of patriarch of Ethiopia, 
The Jesuits sent ont thirteen of their number in 1555, 
but the Abyssinians stood so firm to the faith of their 
ancestors that the Jesuits were recalled by a bull from 
St. Petor’s, Another Jesuit mission was sent out in 
1603, and led to twenty years of intrigue, civil war, 
and slaughter. In December, 1624, the Abyssinian 
Church formally submitted to the ace of Rome; but 
the people rebelled, and, after several years of struggle 
and bloodshed, the emperor abandoned the cause of 
Nome, and the Roman patriarch abandoned Abyssinia 
in 1688, After this, little or nothing was heard from 
Abyssinia till 1763, when Brace visited the country, 
and brought back with him a copy of the Ethiopic 
Scriptures. In 1809 Mr. Salt explored Abyssinia by 
order of the British government, and doscribed the na- 
tion and its religion as in a ruinous condition. Mr. 
Salt urged the British Protestants to send missionaries 
to Abyssinia, Portions of the Bible were translated 
and published in the Amharic and T! languages 
under the auspices of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (Jowett, Christ, Researches, vol. i); and in 
1826 two missionaries (from the Basle Missionary 
Seminary), viz., Dr. Gobat, now bishop of Jerusalem, 
and Christian Kugler, were sent out by the Church 
Missionary Society. Kugler dying, was replaced by 
Mr, Isenberg. He,was followed by the Rev, Charles 
Menry Blombardt in the beginning of 1837, and by 
the Rev. John Ludwig Krapf at the close of that year. 
The Romish Church renewed its missions in 1828, and, 
by stirring up intrigues, compelled the withdrawal of 


the Protestant missionaries in 1842. Their labors had ' 


already laid the foundation of a reform in the Abys- 
sinian Church, Much had been done also in the way 
of translations into the Amharic language. Mfr. Isen- 
berg carried through the press, after his return to 
land in 1840, an Ambaric spelling-book, 8vo; gram- 
mar, royal 8vo; dictionary, 4to; catechism, 8vo; 
Church history, 8vo; Amharic general history, 8vo, 
Mr. Isenber,s had prepared a vocabulary of the Dan- 
kali language, which was likewise printed. The mis- 
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' sion almed not only at the Christian population of Shoa, 
bat the Galla tribes extensively spread over the soath. 
eastern parts of Africa, To the Gallas language, there- 
fore, hitherto unwritten, Mr. Krapf's attention was 
much given, During Mr. Isenberg's stay in London, 
the following Galle works, prepared by Mr. Krapf, 
were printed: Vocabulary, 12mo; Elements of the 
Galla Language, 12mo; Matthew's Gospel, 12mo; 
John's Gospel, 12mo. 

Recent indications give us better hopes of Abys- 
sinia, In 1649 the Roman Catholic missionaries them- 
selves were expelled, The young king of Shos re 
quested in that year the return of Dr. Krapf, now en- 
gaged in the East Africen Mission. King Theodore, 
who now unites under his sceptre the greater part of 
Abyssinia, has shown himself favorable to the Prot- 
estant missions. The present Abuna, appointed in 
1841, is a pupil of the Church Mission school st Cairo. 
At the request of both the king and the Abuns the 
missionaries of the Society of Basle have recommenced 
their labors for the evangelization of the Abyssinian 
Church. In 1858 their number was increased to siz. 
In 1859 the king received gladly the vernacular Scrip- 
tures sent by the London Bible Societys, and began at 
once to distribute them. In the same year Negussie, 
king of Tigré and Samen, sent an emhassy to Rome 
to announce to the pope his submission to the Roman 
Church. According to the reports of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, 50,000 subjects of the king have 
entered with him into communion with Rome. Se 
AFRICA, 

Il. Doctrines and Usages.—(1.) The Abyssinisn 
creed is, os has been said, Monophysite, or Eutychian; 
maintaining one nature only in the person of Christ, 
namely, tho divine, in which they considered all the 
properties of the humanity to be absorbed, in oppos- 
tion to the Nostorians. In both faith and worship 
they resemble tho Romish Church in many respects; 
but they do not admit transubstantiation. (2.) They 
practiss the invocation of saints, prayer for the dead, 
and tho veneration of relics; and while they reject the 
use of images, they admit a profusion of pictures, and 
venerate them, They practise circumcision, but ap- 
parently not as a religious rite. They keep both the 
Jewish and tho Christian sabbath, and aleo a great 
numbor of holidays. Their clergy and churches are 
very numerous, tho latter richly ormamented; and the — 
number of monastic institutions among them is ssid to 
be great. Tho monks call themselves followers of St. 
Anthony, but follow various rales, (3.) The supreme 
government lies with the patriarch, called Abuaa (q. 
v.), Who resides in Gondar. The Abuna receives his 
investiture from the Coptic patriarch of Alexandria, 
who ia the nominal head of the Ethiopian Church. 
(4.) They practise an annual ablution, whieh they 
term baptism, and which they consider necessary to 
wash away the defilement of sin. The priests receive 
the Lord’s Supper every day, and always fasting; be- 
sides priests and monke, ecarcely any but aged pet: 
sons and children attend the eommunion. They call 
the coneccration of the element dfellarrat, At Goo- 
dar Bishop Gobat found no person that believed in 
transubstantiation. In Tigré there are some who be- 
lieve in it. The wine is mixed with water. They 
consider fasting essential to religion; consequently 
their fasts occupy the greater part of the year, about 
nine months; but these are seldom all observed ¢x- 
cept Ly a few monks. The priests may be married 
; men, but they may not marry after they have received 
orders. The priesthood is very illiterate, and there is 
no preaching at all. The Abyssinians prostrate them- 


Eng- | selves to the saints, and especially to the Virgin; ant, 


like the Copts of Egypt, practice circumcision, Wheo 
questioned on the subject, they answer that they con- 
sider circumcision merely as a custom, and that they 
abstain from the animals forbidden in the Mosaic law, 
but only because they have a disgust to them; bat 
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vahet lisa potter Vor yeviears ot U tear ee 
i e ce of a yr, 
they atteched a religious im ' 
and that a priest would not fall to impose a fast or 
penance on a man who had eaten of a wild boar or a 
hare without the pretext of illnese, In short, thelr 
religion consists chiefly In ceremonial observances. 
Their moral condition is very low; facilities of di- 
vorce are great, and chastity is a rare virtue ; the same 
man frequently marries several women fn succesaion, 
and the neglected wives attach themselves to other 
men. Yet their religion, corrupt as it ie, has raised ' 
the Abyssinian character to a height far beyond that 
ef any African race. Much authentic information as 
to this interesting Charch and people in modern times 
is to be found in Gobat, Three Years' Residence im Abys- 
sania; Isenberg and Krapf, Miesiomzry Journals in 
Abyssinia (Lond. 1848, 8vo); Mareden, Churches ond 
Sects, vol. i; Newcomb, ia of Missicns ; Rop- 
pell, Reisen tm Abyssinien, Frankf. 1840; Veitch, W. D. 
Notes from a Juurnal of E. M. Flad, one of Bishop 
Gobat's missionaries in Abyerinia, with a sketch of the 
Abysmmian Church (London, 1859); Schem, Xccles, 
Year-book for 1859, p. 225; American Theol. Rericw, 
Febr. 1860. : 
Acacia. See Surrrau-trer, 


Acacians, followers of Acacius, Monophthalmus, 
bishop of Cwsarea, In the Council of Seleucia, A.D 
359, they openly professed their agreement with the 
pare Arians, maintaining, in opposition to the semi- 
Arians, that the Son was not of the same substance 
with the Father, and that even the likeness of the Son 


” 
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portance to cireumcision, | Pri 


ACCAD 


the numerous letters which he wrote, three only, ac- 
cording to Cave, are extant, viz., two Epistles to his 
mate, Alexander of Hierapolis; one to Cyril— 
Cave, Hist, Lit, anno 480; Theodoret, Hist, Eccles, iv. 

Academics, a name given to such philosophers 
as adopted the doctrines of Plato. They were so call- 
ed from the Academia, a grove near Athens, where 
they studied and lectured. The Academics are divided 
into those of the first academy, who taught the dac- 
trines of Plato in their original purity ; those of tho 
second, or middle academy, who differed materially 
from the first, and inclined to skepticism; and those 
of the new academy, who pursued probability as the 
only attainable wisdom, The Academics and Epicu- 
Teans (q. ¥.) were the prevailing philosophical sects 
at the time of Christ's birth.—Tennemann, ist, Phil. 
§§ 127-188, 

Yatan (Araray), the father of Johannes, said 
to be one of those who returned from the Babylonian 
captivity (1 Eedr. viii, 88); evidently the same with 
HAKATTAX (q. ¥.) of the parallel text (Ezra vili, 12). 

Acatholfol, #0? catholic; a name sometimes used 
by members of the Papal Church to distinguish Pro- 
testants, under the arrogant assumption that the word 
Catholic” is to be appropriated solely to Romanists. 
See CaTuotic. 

Ac’cad (Heb. Akkad’, 13%, fortress; or, accord- 
ing to Simonis Onomast. p. 276, bond, i. e. of con- 
quered nations; Sept. ‘Apyad [prob. by resolution of 
the Dagesh, like pve for Piva), Vul. Ackad), 
one of the foar cities in ‘the land of Shinar,” or Bab- 


to the Father was a likeness of sil! only, and not of | ylonia, which are said to have been built by Nimrod, 


essence. Socrat. Leci. Hist. til, 25. See Acacius, 

Acacius (surnamed Monophthalmas, frcm his hav- 
ing bat one eye), was the disciple of Eusebius of Ces- 
area, in Pulestime, whom he succecded in the see of 
Caesarea in 840. He was one of the ehiefs of the Arian 
party, and a man of ability and learning, but unsettled 
in his ¢ 1 opinions. Ho was de; as an 
Arian by the Synods of Antioch (A.D. 841) and Seleu- 
cia (359), Sutssequently he sabscribed the Nicene 
creed, and therefore fell out with the Anome@ana, with 
whom he bad before acted. He died A.D, 863, St. 
Jerome (de Scrip. cap. 98) eay's that he wrote seven- 
teen books of commentaries upon Holy Scripture, six 
on various subjects, and very many ) among 
them his book Adcersus Marcellum, a considerable 
fragment of which ie contained in Epiphanius, Heres. 
72, Socrates (lib. ti, cap. Iv) says that he also wrote 
8 life of his p , Ensebius,—Cave, Hist, Lit, 
anno. 40; Lardner, Works, ili, 688. 

Acacius, bishop of Berea, was born about the year 
2, in Syria. Ho embraced the monastic life at an 
early age under the famous anchorite Asterias, About 
ALD. 378 he was promoted to the see of Berea by Eu- 
sedis of Samosata; and after 881 Flavian sent bim 
to Rome, to obtain for him communion with the West- 
em bishops, and to effect the extinction of the schism 
in the Church of Antioch, in both which designs he 
succeeded. At the commencement of the 5th century 
he conspired with Theophilus of Alexandria and otb- 
ers against Chrysostom, and was present in the pseu- 
do-council ad Quercum, in 408, where Chrysostom was 
depnsed, In the great contest between Cyril and 
Nestorius, Acacius wrote to Cyril, endeavoring to ex- 
cuse Nestorius, and to show that the dispute was in 
teality merely verbal. In 461 the Council of Ephe- 
sas assembled for the decision of this question. Aca- 
cies did not attend, but gavo his proxy to Paul of 

against Cyril, and addressed o letter to the 
Oriental bishop, accusing him of Apollinerianism. In 
482 he was in the synod of Berea, held by 
Joho, and did afl in his power to reconcile Cyril and 
the Orientals, His death eccurred about 456, eo that 
he mast havo attained the ayo of 114 years. Of 


ot, rather, to have been ‘‘ the beginning of his king- 
dom” (Gen. x, 10). lian (Le Animal, xvi, 42) men- 


| tions that in the district of Sittacene was a river call- 


ed Argades (‘Apyacnc), which is 60 near the name Ar- 
chad which the Sept. give to this city, that Bocbart 
was induced to fix Accad upon that river (haley, iv, 
17). Mr. Loftus (Trav. in Chald. and Susiana, p. 96) 
compares the name of a Hamitic tribe emigrating to 
the plains of Mcsopotumia from the ehores of the 
Red Sea, and which he says the cuneiform inecriptions 
call Akkadin ; Lut all this appears to Le little more 
than conjecture. In the inecriptions of Sargon tho 
name of Akkad is applied to the Armenian mountains 


instead of the vernacular title of Ararat (Rawlinson, 
in Herodotus, |, 247, note). The name of the city is 
believed to have been discovered in the inscriptions 
under the form Kinzi Alkad (ib, 857), Jt seems that 
several of tho ancient translators found in their He- 
brew MSS. Accar (“2&) instead of Accad (Ephrem 
Syrus, Pseudo-Jonathan, Targum Hieros., Jerome, 
Abulfaragi, etc.), Achar was the ancient namo of 
Nisibis (see Michaelis, Spicileg. i, 226); and hence tho 
Tergumists give Nisibis or Nisibin (}93"%2) for Ac- 
cad, and they continued to be identified by the Jewish 
iterat! in tho times of Jerome (Onomazsf. se. v. Acad). 
But Nisibis is unquestionably too remote northward 
to be associated with Babel, Erech, and Calneb, ‘in 
the land of Shinar," which could not have been far 
dietunt from each other. On the supposition that the 
original name was Akar, Col. Taylor suggests its iden- 
tification with the remarkable pile of ancient buildings 
called Akter-tuf, in Sittucenc, and which the Turks 
know as Akber-'-Nimrtid and Akker-t- Babih (Chesney's 
Survey of the Euphrates, i, 117). The Babylonian Tal- 
mud might be expected to mention the site, and it 
occura accordingly under the name of Aggada. It oc- 
curs also in Maimonides (Jud. Chas. Tract. Madee, 
fol. 25, as quoted by Hydo). Akker-kif is a ruin, 
consisting of mass of sun-dried bricks, in the midst 
of a marsh, situated to tho west of the Tigris, about 
five miles from Bagdad (Layard’s Babylon, 2d ser. p. 
407). The most conspicuous part of thie primitive 
monument is still called by the natives Tel Nimrild, 


ACCARON 
and Nimréd Tepasee, both designations signifying the 
hill of Nimrod (see Ker Porter's Travels, ii, 275), It 
consists of @ mound, surmounted by « mass of build- 
ing which looks like a tower, or an irregular pyramid, 
according to the point from which it is viewed, it le 
about 400 feet in circumference at the bottom, and 
rises to the height of 125 feet above the elevation on 
which it stands (Ainsworth’s Researches in Assyria, p. 
175). Tho mound which seems to form the foundation 
of the pile is a mass of rubbish, accumulated from the 


Mound of Akker-kaf. 


decay of the superincumbont structare (Bonomi's | 


Nineveh, p. 41). In the ruin Itself, the layers of sun- 


dried bricks can be traced very distinctly, They aro: 
cemented together by lime or bitumen, and are divided ; 


into courses varying from 12 to 20 feet in height, and 
are separated by layers of rceda, as is usual In the 
more ancient remains of this primitive region (Buck. 
ingham, Afesopotamia, \i, 217 sq.). Travellers have 
Leen perplexed to make out tho use of this remarkable 
Monument, and various strange conjectures have been 
hazarded. The embankments of canals and reservoirs, 
and the remnants of brick-work and pottery occupying 
the place all around, evince that the Tel stood in an 
important city; and, as its construction announces it 
to be a Babylonian relic, the greater probability is 
that it was one of those pyramidal structures erected 
upon high places, which were consecrated to the heav- 
enly bodies, and served at once as the temples and 
the observatories of those remote times. Such build- 
ings were common to all Babylonian towns; and those 
which remain appear to have been constructed more 
or less on the model of that in the metropolitan city 
of Babylon.—Kitto, s.v, Sea Basen, 

Ac’caron (1 Macc. x, 89), See Exrox. 

Accensorii In the early Church thero was a 
class of officers called acolyths, corresponding to the 
Roman apparitor or pedellus, bedellus, beadle. In their 
ordination, the hishop, after informing them as to the 
duties of their office, placed in the hands of each n can- 
dlestick with a lighted taper in it, intimating that it 
was their duty to light the candles of the church; 
hence they were sometimes called «crensorii, taper- 
lighters. Joromo says it was a custom in the Oriental 
churches to set up lighted tapers when the Gospel was 
read, as a demonstration of joy; but it does not ap- 
pear that there was a peculiar order of acolyths for 
this purpose. The duty in question seems to have 
been nothing more than lighting the candles at ch 
when the church was to meet at evening prayer. The 
Romanists contend that their cero-ferarié, taper-bear- 
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ers, whose office is only to walk before the deacons, 
etc., with lighted tapers, are derived from the practice 
of the acolyths. The two offices are widely different, 
and the assumption that the Romish practice is de 
rived from apostolical institution is absurd.—Bingham, 
Orig. Ecel. bk, ili, ch. iil, See AcotyTus, 

Accent, in a grammatical sense, is the tore o 
stress of the voice upon a particular eyllable, which is 
the means of distinguishing or separating words in 
rapid enunciation, and is not to bo confounded with 
tho rhythmical or mu 
sical ictus or force which 
regulates poetry or me- 
tre, and is, at the same 
time, independent of the 
prosodiacal  qugntity. 
In English, as in most 
European languages 
there is no fixed rule 
for the position of the 
accent, which often dif- 
fera in words formed 
after the same analogy. 
In Latin, in the absence 
of all positive informs 
tlon as to how the Ro 
mans themselves pro 
nounced their language, 
at least in this partico- 
lar, an arbitrary rule 
has been invented aod 
generally acceded to by 
scholars of all nations, 
by which the tone b 
placed upon every bag 
penult, and upon the an- 

tepenult of words hav. 
ing a short or doubtful (‘‘common") vowel in the pe 
nult. Many apply the eame rule to the Greek lan- 
guage; bat, as this has a writen accent, the custom, 
still preserved among the modern Greeks, is gradually 
prevailing, of conforming the spoken to the written 
tone. In Hebrew the place of the accent is carefully 
designated in the common or Masoretic text (see R. 
Jehuda Ibn Balam, Treatise om the Poetic Accents, in 
Hebrew, Paris, 1556; reprinted with annotations, 
Amst. 1858), although the Jews of some nations, dit 
regarding this, pronounce the words with the accest 
on the penolt, after the cour, of modern lungasges, 
and as is done by natives in speaking Syriac snd 
Arable (see J. D. Michaelis, A», der Heb. 
Accentuation, Hall. 1741; Hirts, Hindeit, me d. Hebr. 
Abtheilungakunat, Jena, 1762; Spitener, /dea Analytica 
V, T. ex Accentibus, Lips. 1769; Stern, Grandl, Lelre 
d. Hebr, Accentuation, Frankf, 1840). In words angli- 
cized from the Greek tho Latin rules are observed for 
the accent; and in those introduced from the Hebrew, 
as they have mostly come to us through the Vulgate, 
the same principle is in the main adhered to, ao far as 
applicable, though with great irregularity and diss 
greement among orthoepista, and generally to the at 
ter nexlect of the proper Hebrew tone. In pronounc: 
ing Scripture and other foreign names, therefore, care 
should be taken to conform to the practice of the best 
speakers and readera, rather than to any affected of 
pedantic standard, however exact in itself (see Wor- 
cester's Eng, Dict. 1860, Append.), 

Accept -- AccerTasLe —Accerrep (properly 
NY, rateah’, to take pleasure in; iyopai). To accept 
is not only to receive, nt to receive with pleasure and 
kindness (Gen. xxxii, 20). It stands oppnsed to re 
ject, which is a direct modo of refusal, and implies 4 
positive sentiment of disapprobation (ler. vi, 80; vii, 
29), To receioe, ia an act of right—we receive what 
is our own; to accept, in an act of courtesy—we accep 
what is offered by another. Hence an acceptable time, 
or accepted time (Pea. Ixix, 18; 2 Cor, wi, 2), signifies 
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a favorable opportunity. “No t 1a accepted in 
his own country’’ (Luke iv, 24), that is to say, his own 
countrymen do not value and honor him as they ought. 
“ Neither acceplest thou the person of any" (Luke xx, 
21), The word person here is intended to denote the 
vetward appearance in contrast with inward charac- 
ter. See Acczss. 

Aci » (1) a term which imports the ad- 
mission of man into the favor of God. As things are 
best understood by contrast with thelr opposites, so 
acceptgnce is to be understood from Its opposite, re- 
jection, the sense of which will be found by reference 
to Jer. vi, 30; vii, 28. To understand aright the 
Scriptural idea of accoptance with God, we must keep 
in mind the fact that sin is highly displeasing to God, 
snd is attended by the hiding of his face or the with- 
holding of his favor. Sin canses God to refuse to hold 
friendly intercourse with man; bat the mediation of 
the Son of God restores this intercourse. Sinners are 
raid to be ‘* accepted in the Beloved" (Eph. i, 6); that 
ix, in Christ. They are no longer held in a state of 
rejection, but are received with approbation and kind- 
des. It is to be noticed that it is an idea of a positive 
kind which the word acceptance contains, As the re- 
jection which ain occasioned was expreas, equally ex- 
Tress and positive is the acceptances of which Christ is 
the sutbor. One who had himself before 
bis sovereign would be particularly refused any share 
in the favors of the court. When this breach was re- 
paired, the excluded party would again be favorably 
received (Eden). Seo AccEPT. 

(2.) Acceptance (Eph. i, 6), in theology, 1s nearly 
synonymous with justification, We mistake the terms 
of acceptance with God when we trust im, 1, the ou 
tority of oar virtues to our vices (Rom, iil, 20; Jas. 
i, 10); 2, in a faith in Christ which does not produce 
geod works (Jas. ii, 14); 8, in the atonement, without 
tertonal repentance from sin (Luke xiii, 5); 4, in tho 
hopo of future repentance, or conversion on a dying 
bed (Prov, i, 24-81), See Anorrion ; JueTiricAtiox, 

Acceptants, a name that arose in the second pe- 
tied of the Jansenist controversy in France. The 
ball U'sigenctus (q. v.) of Clement XI, 1718, was ac- 
cepled by some of the French clergy unconditionally ; 
br others only on condition of its referenco to a gen- 
eralconacil. The foriner were called accrptante or con- 
ditetionaliots ; the latter eppellaats. See JANSENISTS. 


Acceptilation (occeptilatic), a term in theology, 
osed, with regard to redemption, to denote the accept- 
ance on the of God of an atonement not really 
equal to that in place of which it is received, but equiv- 
cl-at, not because of its intrinsic value, but because of 
God's determination ta receive it. The term is bor- 
towed from the commercial Jaw of the Romans, in 
which It ie defined ‘'an acquittance from obligation, 
by ward of month, of a debtor by a creditor’ (Pandecta 
of Justinian), or “an imaginary payment” (Institutes 
of Justinian). In the theology of the Middle Ages, 
the term was first used and the theory developed by 
Duns Scotus in bis controversy with the followers of 
Thomas Aquinas He defended the proposition that 
‘ every created oblation or offering is worth what God 
ts pleased to accept it for and no more.” The doc- 
trine continued to be a subject of dispute between the 
followers of Duns Scotus and those of Thomas Aquinas 
throughout the Middle Ages, and still divides the Ro- 
man Catholic theologians, as the Popes have never au- 
thoritatively nettled it, The Iutheran and Calvinistic 
theologians mostly adopted the doctrine of a strict sat- 
iaction; lat the theory ofa relative necessity found 
eloquent defenders in Hugo Grotius (q. v.), and the 
Arminian theologians Episcoplus (q. v.), Limborch 
(q.*.), and Curcellaeus (q. v.). See Shedd, //istory of 

mer, fi, 847 8q. 


Access (xpocayeyi, ing toward) ts th 
rind of eqeeeasaae’s Pelag y pack It 
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is distinguished from admittance thus; ‘‘ We have ad- 
mitlance where we enter; we have aocess to him whom 
we address, There can be no access whore there is no 
admittance; but there may be admittance without ac- 
cees, Servants or officers may grant us admittance 
into the palaces of princes; the fuvorites of princes 
only have access to their persona” (Crabbe, Engi. Syn, 
6, v.). See AccEPTANCE, 

{1.) Introduction, free admission into the presence 
of a superior. In the New Testament it signifies the 
free intercourse which we enjoy with God in the exer. 
cise of prayer, resulting from our having entered into 
a stato of friendship with him (Rom. v, 2; Eph. if, 18; 
fii, 12). 1t is more than simple adinittance ; it is such 
an introduction as leads to future and freqnent inter- 
course. When the vail of the temple was rent at the 
death of Christ, a new and living way of access to 
God was opened. Under the law, the high-priest 
alone had access into the holy of hoties, By the death 
of Christ the middle wall of partition was broken down, 
and Jew and Gentile have both free access to God; 
before this, the Gentiles, in the temple-worsbip, had 
no nearer access than to the gate of the court of Israel. 
All the privileges of Christianity are cqually bestowed 
on all believers of all nations. See Prayer. 

(2.) In Roman ecclesiastical usage—ti, a collection 
of preparatory prayers, used by the priests before the 
celebration of the mass; 2, in the election of the pope, 
& transfer of votes from one candidate to another to 
secure the number is called an access. Ifa 
voter wishes to change his vote to another person, he 
writes on his paper accedo domino, etc, 


Ao’cho (Heb, Alto, 133, from an Arab. root sig- 


Led nifying fo be hot [sco Drummond, Origines, v, 8), re- 


ferring to the sultry sand in tho neighborhood, uscd 
by the Pheenicians in the manufacture of glass [Pliny, 
v, 19; Strabo, xvi, 877]; Sept. ‘Arye, Josephus, “Ary, 
Ant. ix, 14, 2), a town and haven within the nominal 
territory of the tribe of Asher, which, howevor, never 
acquired possession of it (Judg. i, 81). It is, perhape, 
Ukewise mentioned in Micah i, 10 (i=3, prob, 129 
for iDS2, in Accho; Sept. iv ‘Arcip, Vulg. luckrymis 
Aath. Vers. “at all;” sec Henderson, Comment. in 
Inc.). The Greek and Roman writers call it "Aen, Acd 
(Strab. xvi, 877; Diod. Sic. xix, 98; C. Nep. zlv, 5); 
but it was eventually better known as Prol mate (Plin. 
Hist, Nat, v, 19), which name it recelved from the first 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, by whom it was much im- 
proved. By this name it is mentioned in the Apocry- 
pha (1 Macc. x, 56; xi, 22, 24; xii, 45,48; 2 Maec. 
xill, 14), in the New Testament (Acts xxi, 7), and Ly 
Josephus (Ant, xiii, 12, 2 eq.). It was also called 
Colonia Cliuda Crsaris, in consequence of its receiv- 
ing the privileges of a Roman city from the emperor 
Claudius (Plin. v, 17; xxxvi, 65). It continued to be 
called Ptolemais by the Greeks of the lower empire, 
as well as by Latin outhors, while the Orientals ad- 
hered to the original designation (see Mishna, Abodah 
Zarah, iti, 4; Lightfoot, //or. Heb. p, 117), which it 
still retains in the form Aika, During the Crusades 
the place was usually known to Europeans by the 
name of Acon; afterward, from the occupation of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, as St. Jean d’Acre, 
or simply Acre. The Romans at a late date appear to 
have called it also Ptolemaida (the accusative being ° 
transformed into a nominative); at least the name ap- 
pears in this form in the /tim, Antonin. and Hierosol, 
The Greeks themselves, although using the name 
Ptolemais, wero evidently aware of the orizinal Heb. 
(i. e. Pheentcian) name Accho, which they merely 
Greecized into Act. Thus, the authors of the Evymo- 

leur Mc . aay, Ack, a city of Phenicia, which 
is now called Ptolemais. Some say that the citadel 
of Ptolemais was called Acd because Hercules, being 
bitten by # serpent and there cured, named It po, from 
GretoSat {to heal}. Other anciont authors speak of 
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the place by tho same name, and some of them allude speaks chicfiy of the rains (East, ii, 176 8q.). After 
to the eame fable as the origin of the name (Reland, the impulse yiven to the prosperity of the place by the 
Palast. p. 686, 587), These, however, were evidently measures of sheik Daher, and afterward of Djezzar 
but speculations common to the mythology of tho Pasha, the descriptions differ (Clarke, 7rae. ii, 8:9). 
Greeks, who were fond of giving Greek terminations It is mentioned by Buckingham (i, 116) that, in sink. 
as well as Greek derivations to foreign terms, See ing ths ditch in front of the then (1816) new outer 
Pro.emais. wall, the foundations of small buildings were exposed, 

This famous harbor-city {s situated in N. lat. 82° twenty feet below the present level of the soil, which 
55’, and E, long. 35° 6’, and occuples the north-west- must have belonged to the earliest ages, and probably 
em point of a commodious bay, called tho bay of Acre, formed part of the original Accho. He also thought 
the opposite or south-western point of which ie formed that traces of Piolemais might be detected in the shaft, 
by the promontory of Mount Carmel. The city lies of gray and red granite and marble pillars, which 
on the plain to which it gives ite name. Inland the lie about or have been converted into thresholds for 
hille, which from Tyre southward press close upon the large doorways, of the Saracenic period; tome par 
sca-shore, gradually recede, leaving in the immediate tial remains might be traced in the inner walls; and 
neighborhood of Accho a plain of romarkable fertility he is disposed to refer to that time the now old khan, 
about six miles broad, and watered by the emall river | which, as stated above, was really built by the emir 
Belus (Nabr Namao), which discharges itself into the Fakr-ed-din. All the Christian ruins mentioned ly 
20a close under the walls of the town; tothe S.E.the the travellers already quoted had disappeared. In 
still receding heights afford access to the interior in actual importance, however, the town hed much i 
the direction of Sepphoris. Accho, thus favorably. creased. The population in 1819 was compated at 
placed in command of the approaches from the north, ' 10,000, of whom 8000 were Turks, the rest Christians 
both by sea and land, has been justly termed the “ key , of various denominutions (Connor, in Jowett, i, 423). 
of Palestine.” The bay, from the town of Acre to the Approached from Tyre the city presented a beautifal 
promontory of Mount Carmel, is three leagues wide, appearance, from the treea in the Inside, which rive 
The port, on account of Its shallowness, can only be above the wall, and from the ground immediately 
entered by vessels of small burden (Prokesch, p. 146); around it on the outslde being planted with orange, 
but there is excellent alichorage on the other side of lemon, and palm trees. Inside, the streets had the 
tho bay, before Haifa, which is, in fact, the roadstead usual narrowness and filth of Turkish towns; the 
of Acre (Turner, il, 111; G, Robinson, i, 198). Inthe houses solidly built with stone, with flut roofs; the 
time of Strabo Accho was a great city (xvi, p. 877), | bazaars mean, bat tolerably well supplied (Tuer, ti, 
and it has continued to be a place of importance down ! 118). The principal objects were the mosque, the 
to the present time. But after the Turks gained poe- | pasha's seraglio, the granary, and the arsenal (Irhy 


session of it, Acre so rapid}y declined, that the travel- 
lers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries concur 
in describing it as much fallen from its former glory, 
of which, however, traces still remuined, The mis- 
sfonary Eugene Roger (a Terre Saincte, 1615, p. 44- 


and Mangles, p. 195). Of the mosque, which was 
built by Djeszar Pasha, there is a description by Pliny 
Fisk (fife, p, 837; also G. Robinson, i, 200), The trade 
, Was not considerable; the exports consisted chiefly 
of grain and cotton, the produce of the neighboring 


46) remarks that the whole place had such a sacked plain; and the imports chiefly of rice, coffee, and sugat 
and desolute appearance that little remained worthy | from Dumietts (Turner, ii, 112). As thus described, 
of note except the palace of the grand-master of the! the city was all but demolished in 1832 by the hands 
Knights Hospitallers and the church of St. Andrew; ! of Ibrahim Pusha; and although considerable psins 
all the rest was a sed and deplorable ruin, pervaded | were taken to restore it, yet, as lately as 1837, it still 
Ly a pestiferous air which soon threw strangers into, oxhibited a most wretched appearance, with mined 
dangerous maladies. The emir Fakr-ed-din had, how-| bourses and broken arches in every direction (Lon! 
ever, lately built a commodivus khan for the uso of | Lindsay, Letters, ii, 81). It is only important at pre+ 
the merchants ; for there was stil} considcrable traffic, | ent as a military post, and all its municipal regulations 
and vessels were constantly arriving from France, | are according to the laws of war (Thomson, Land end 
Venice, England, and Holland, laden with oil, cotton, | Book, i, 480). 

skins, and other Tho emir had also built a] Accho continued to belong to the Phoenicians (Strab. 
strong castle, notwithstanding repeated ordera from, li, 134; Plin, v, 17; Ptol. v, 15) antil they, in com- 
the Porte to desist. Roger also fails not to manta! mon with the Jews, were subjugated by the Babylo- 
the immense stone balls, above a hundred-weight, | nians (comp. 1 Mace. v, 15). By the latter it was 
which were found in the ditches and among the ruins, | doubtless maintained os a rmilitary station against 
and wbich were thrown into the town from machines : Egypt, as it was afterward by the Persians (Strato, 
Lefore the use of cannon. This account is confirmed , xvi, p. 877). In the distribution of Alexander's do- 
hy other travellers, who add little or nothing to it minions Accho fell to the lot of Ptolemy Soter, who 
(Doubdan, Cotovicus, Zuallart, Morison, Nau, D’Ar-‘ valued the acquisition, and gave It his own name. In 
vieux, and others), Morison, however, dwells more | the wars that enaued between Syria and E,zypt, it wae 
on the ancient remains, which consisted of portions of | taken by Antiochus the Great (Ptol. v, 62), and st- 
old walls of extraordinary height and thickness, and | tacheil to bis kingdom. When the Maccabees estal- 
of fragments of buildings, sacted and secular, which lished themselves In Judea, it became the bare of 
still afforded manifest tokens of the original magniti- operations against them (1 Mace, y, 15, 55). Sinton 
cence of the place. He affirms (ii, 8) that the metro- | drove his enemies back within its walls, but did not 


politan church of St. Andrew was equal to the finest | tuke it (1 Macc, v, 22). In the endeavor of Demetrius 
of those he bad seen in Franco and Italy. and that the 


church of St, John was of the saine perfect beauty, os 
might be seen by the pillars and vaulted roof, half of 
which still remained, An excellent and satisfactory 
account of the place Is given by Nau (liv. v, ch. 19), 
who takes particular notice of the old and strong 
vaults on which the houses are built. Maundrell 
mentions that the town appears to have been encom- 
passed on the land side by o double wall, defended 
with towers at small distances; and that without the 
walls were ditches, ramparts, and a kind of bastions 
faced with hewn stone (Journey, p. 72). Pococke 


, Soter and Alexander Balas to bid highest for the sup- 
| port of Jonathan, the latter gave Ptolemais and the 
lands around to the temple at Jerusalem (x, 1, 8%). 
Jonathan was afterward invited to meet Alexander 
and the king of Egypt at that place, and was treated 
with great distinction by them (x, 56-66); but there 
he at lenyth (B.C, 144) met his death through the 
i treachery of Tryphon (xii, 48-50), On the decay of 
| the Syrian power It was one of the few cities of Judea 
| which established its independence. Alexander Jan- 
neue took advantage of the civil war between Aati- 
| ochus Philometer und Antiochus Cyzicenus to besiege 


ACCHO 


Ptolemais, as the only maritime city in those parts, 
except Gaza, which he had not subdued ; but the siege 
was raised by Ptolemy Lathyrus (then king of Cy- 
prus), who got possession of the city (Josephus, Ant, 
xiii, 12, 2-6), of which he was soon deprived by h 

mother, Cleopatra (xiii, 18,2). She probably gave it, 
along with her daughter Selene, to Antiochus Gry pus, 
king of Srria. At least, after his death, Selene held 
possession af that and some other Pheenician towns, 
after Tigranes, king of Armenia, had acquired the rest 
of the kingdom (xiii, 16,4). But an injudicious at- 
tempt to extend her dominions drew upon her the ven- 
geance of that conquerur, who, in B.C. 70, reduced 
Ptolemais, and, while thus employed, received with 
favor the Jewish embassy which was sent by queen 
Alexandra, with valuable presents, to seek his friend- 
thip (xiil, 16,4). A few years after, Ptolemais was 
absorbed, with all the country, into the Roman em- 
pire, and the rest of its ancient history is ohecure and 
of little note. It is only mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment from Paul's having spent a day there on his voy- 
age to Cesarea (Acts xxi, 7). The importance ac- 
quired by the last-named city through the mole con- 
ttrocted by Herod, and the safe harbor thus formed, 
mast have had some effect on the proaperity of Ptole- 
mais; bat it continued a place of importance, and was 
the seat of a bishopric in the first ages of the Christian 
Church, The see was filled eometimes by orthodox 
and sometimes by Arian bishops ; and St has the equiv- 


ceal distinction of having been the birthplace of the | 


Sabellian heresy (Nicepb. vi, 7). Accho (or Acco as 
the Latins style it) was an imperial garrison town 
when the Saracens invaded Syria, and was one of 
those that held out nntil Ceesarea was taken by Armu, 
in A.D, 628 (Mod, Univ. Hist. 3, 478).—-Kitto, 8. v. 

The Franks first tccame masters of it in A.D. 1104, 
when it was taken by Baldwin, king of Jerusalem. 
Bat in A.D. 1187 it wus reeovered by Salab-ed-<din, who 
tetained it till A.D. 1191, when it was retaken by the 
Christians under Richard Ceursle-Lion. The Chris- 
tians kept it till A.D. 1291; and it was the very last 
place of which they were dispossessed. I¢ had been 
asigned to the Knights Hospitallers of Jerusalem, 
who fortified it strongly, and defended St valiantly, till 
it was at length wrested from them by Khalil ben- 
Kelaoon, sultan of Egypt, who is called Melek Seruf 
by Christian writers (D’Herbelot, » v. Acca; Will. 
Tyt. L xxiii, c. 6, 7; Vitriacus, cap. 25, 99, 100; 
Quaresmius, tom. ii, p. 497). Under this dominion it 
temained til] A.D, 1517, when the Mameluke dynasty 
was overthrown by Selim I, and all its territories 
fasscd to the Turks (Chronica de Syria, lib. v, cap. 1; 
dled, Unie. Hist. b, xv, ¢.10, § 2). After this Acre re- 
tained in quiet obscurity till the middle of tho last 
centary, whem the Arab sheik Daher took it by sur- 
pric. Under him the place recovered nome of its 
trade and importance. He was succeeded by the Lar- 
barous but able tyrant, Djezzar Pasha, who strength- 
encd the fortifications and improved the town. Under 
him it tose once more into fame, through tho gallant 
ani! successful resistance which, under the direction of 
Sit Sidney Smith, It offered to the arms of Bonaparte. 

After that the fortifi- 

Hos Barth We cationa were further 

; “4 strengthened, til} it be- 

came the strongest place 
in all Syria. In 1982 
the town was besieged 
for nearly six months 
by Ibrabim Pasha, dur- 
ing which 85,000 shells 
were thrown into it, and 
the buildings were lit- 
erally beaten to pieces 
(Hogg's Damascus, p. 
160-166), It had by no 
means recovered from 
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thin calamity, when on the 8d of November 1840, it 
was bombarded by the English fleet till the explosion 
of the powder-magazine destroyed the garrison and 
town (Napler’s War in Syria), The walls and castles 


is | have since been repaired moro strongly than ever; 


bat the interior remaina in ruins (Thomson. Land and 
Book, i, 479). 

There are 
several meid- 
als of Accho, 
or Ptolemais, 
both Greek and 
Latin = Most 
of the former 
have also the 
Pha@niclan 
pame of the 
city, 33, Ak 
(see Gesenius, 
Mon. Phan. p. 
269, 270, pl. 85), 
and the head 
of Alexander 
the Great, ap- 
parently in 
consequence of favors received from that prince, per- 
haps at the time when he was detained in Syria by 
the siege of Tyre. From others it appears that the 
city aeeumed the privilege of asylum and of sanctity, 
and that it possessed a temple of Diana. (For the an- 
cient history of Acre, see Keland, Palest, p. 534-42; 
for its modorn history and appearance, seo BM‘Culloch’s 
Gasetteer, 8. y. Acre; comp. Schwarz, Palest, p. 195: 
Thomson, Lard and Book, \, 477 8q.; Arvieux, i, 241 
#q.; Schulz, Latungen, v. 181 eq.; Niebohr, Trav. ili, 
72; Richter, Wallf. p. 67 8q.; Rosenmiller, A Herth, 
II, tf, 60 9q.; Wilson, Lande of Bible, ii, 288 2q.; Van 
de Velde, Narrative, i, 247 6q.; Conybeare and How- 
son, il, 231), See Paanicta, 


Accident, a term of philosophy used to express 
that which is merely adventitious to a substance, and 
not essential to it; e. g. roundness te an accident of 
any body, since it is a body all the same, whether it be 
round or equare. In theology this word is used in 
connecticn with the Roman doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, which teaches that the accidents of the Lread 
"and wine in the holy Eucharist continue to subsist 
without a subject: “ Accidentia autem sine subjecto in 
eodem [sacramento] subsistunt” (Aquinas, Opusenla, 
p- 57), And the catechism of the council of Trent 
epeake in these terms: ‘‘Tertium restat, quod in hoe 
Sacramento maximum atque mirabile videstur, panis 
videlicet et vini species in hoc Sacramento sine aliqué 
re subjecth constare’’ (Par. ii, No. 44). In defence 
of this doctrine, Roman writers argue thoa; If tho 
eucharistic accidents have any subject, that subject 
must be either (1) the matter of bread, or (2) the aur- 
face of the Lord's body, or (3) the air and other cor- 
puscnles contained in the pores, ete., of the matter, 
whatever it is, which, by God's appointment, continue 
to subsist after the destruction of the matter, eo as to 
produce tle rame sensations. Now (1) they canuot 
have the matter of bread for their subject, because 
that matter no longer subsists, and is changed into the 
| body of Jesus Christ; (2) they cannot have the sur- 
| face of the I.ord’s body for their subject, because it is 
; only present in an invisible manner; and (8) the air 
, cannot be the subject of these accidents, because tho 
| sane accidents, numero, cannot pass from ono subject 

to another; and because, further, the air cannot at the 
samo time be the substance of ive own proper attributes 
and of those of bread (Thomas Aquinas, par. iii, qu. 77, 
art, i, én corp). They argue further, that the contrary 
doctrine, viz., that they aro not really the accidents of 
bread and wine, but only appear such to us, destroys 
| the nature and ides of a eacrament and of transubstan- 
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tlation. That a sacrament, by its very nature, is es- 
sentially o sensible sign, not only in relation to our- 
selves, but in itself, i. ¢,, in the language of the echools, 
not only ex parte nostri, but ex parte sus; and that, con- 
sequently, if all that there is real and physical in the 
eucharistic accidents consists in this, that God causes 
them to produce in us, after consecration, the same 
sensations which the bread did previously, the sacra- 
ment Is no longer a sensible sign, ex parte sui, in itself, 
but only ex parte nostri; and, therefore, when God 
ceases to produce such sensations in us, as, for in- 
stance, when the consecrated host is locked up In the 
py, it is no longer # sacrament. They argue also, 
that to bold that they are not pure, or ubsolufe acci- 
denta, destroys equally the natore of transubstantia- 
tion, because (1) transubstantiation is o real conver- 
sion of the bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Jesus Christ, Now, in every conversion there must be 
something common to both substances remaining the 
same after the change that it was before, else it would 
be simply a substitution of one thing for another. Aa, 
then, in the holy eucharist, the substances of bread and 
wine do not remain after consecration, it follows that 
what does remain is the pare accidents. (2) They 
who oppose the doctrine of absolute accidents teach 
that one body differs from another only in the differ- 
ent configuration of ite parts; and that wherever there 
is the eame configuration of parts, there is the same 
body; and wherever there are the same sensations 
produced, there is also the same arrangements of parts 
to produce them. If this be so, since, in the holy 
eucharist, the same sensations are produced after the 
consecration as before, there mast be the same config- 
uration of parts after consecration aa before, or the 
same body; in other words, there is mo change, no 
transubstantiation. — Landon, Eccl, Dictionary, 8. v. 
See TEANSOBSTANTIATION, 

Acolamation, (1.) in Roman use, the unanimous 
concurrence of all the votes in an election for pope or 
bon, without previous balloting, {» called acclama- 

org 

(2.) In the ancient Charch, the name acclamatio was 
given to shouts of joy, hy which the people expressed 
their approval of the eloquence or doctrine of their 
preachers, Sometimes in the African Church, when 
the preacher quoted an apposite text of Scripture in 
illustration or confirmation of his argament, the peo- 
ple would join him in repeating the close of it. This 
was encouraged by the minister, in order that the peo- 
ple might gain o familiar acquaintance with the Holy 
Scriptures. The acclamations were general, and con- 
risted not only of exclamations, but of clapping the 


hands, and other indications of assent, Itis said that | 


tho people applauded the sermons of Chrysostom, some 


by tossing their garments, others by moving their | Zac 


plumes, others laying their hands on their swords, and 
others waving their bandkerchiefs, and crying out, 
“Thou art worthy of the pricsthood! Thou art the 
thirteenth apostle! Christ hath sent theo to save our 
souls,"’ etc. While the ancionts did not rofuse these 
acclamations, they took care to exhort those to whom 
they apokc to show thelr approval of the sermons they 
heard by the fruits of godly living. They proved to 
them that the best praise of the sermon is the com- 
punction of the hearers. Jerome lays it down as a 
rule, in his directions to Nepotian, that in preaching 
he should try to excite the groans of tho people rather 
than their applauses, and let the tears of the hearer be 
the commendation of the preacber, Many passages in 
Chrysostom's writings show that he desired the prac- 
tice to be banished from the Church, because it was 
abused by vain and ambitlous persona, who only 
preached to gain the applause of their hearers, and 
even hired men to applaud them. Ho says, ‘‘ Many 
appear in public, and labor hard, and make long ser- 
mona, to gain tho applause of the people, in which 
they rejoice as much as if they had gained a kingdom; 
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but, if their sermon ends in allence, they are more tor. 
mented about that silence than sbont the pains of bell. 
This is the ruin of the Church, that ye seek to bear 
such sermons as are apt not to move compunction, but 
pleasure; hearing them as you would hear a musician 
or singer, with a tinkling sound and composition of 
words," The practice of giving expression to tho 
feelings in worship has been known in modern times. 
There was a sect in Flanders, in the fourteenth cer- 
tury, called Dancera, whose practice it was to seize 
each other's hands, and to continue dancing till they 
fell down breathless. The Whippers or ante, 
the Jumpers, the Shakera, have obtained their respect- 
ive designetions from certain customs adopted in wor- 
ship.—Bingham, Orig. Eecl. xiv, tv, 27. 

Acoo. Sea AccHo, 

Aoccolti, Prerro, known under the title of Card- 
nal of Ancona, was born at Florence in 1497, and died 
there in 1649. Under Leo X he occupied the place 
of Apostolical Abbreviator, and in 1549 he drew up 
against Luther the famous bull which condemned 41 
propositions of this reformer. While secretary of 
Clement VII he was appointed cardinal in 1527, and 
sent as legate in 1582 into the March of Ancona. Un- 
der Paul II] be fell into disfavor, and was imprisoned 
in the castle of San Angelo. He obtained his Jiberty 
only upon paying the large eum of 59,000 dollare. He 
obtained several bishoprica, and left one daughter and 
two sons. He is the author of a treatise on the rights 
of the popes upon the kingdom of Naples. Some of 
his poeme are contained in the first volume of the 
Curmina illustrium poetarum Italorum (Florence, 1562, 
8vo0).—Hoefer, Biographie Générale, i, 165. 

Accommodation, a technical term in theology, 
first innocently used by certain mystical Interpreters, 
who maintained that although the sense of holy Scrip- 
ture is essentially but one, yet that certain passages 
were made the vehicle of a higher and more distant 
import than the mere literal expressions exhibited 
(Walch, Bibl. Theol. iv, 228). See Hyrosxora, From 
this. however, the term was extended by writers of a 
Socini n tendency to indicate a certain equivocal char- 
acter in the language of the sacred writers and speak- 
ers. (See Whately’s Bampton Lect. ; Conybeare, Lect. 
on Theol.; Tittmann's Meletem. Sacra, pref.; Hauft, 
Bemerk, ab, d. Lehrart Jesu ; Forster, Crit, Essays, p. 
89; Marsh, in Michaelis’s /ntrod. i, 473 ] 
treatises on the subject have been written in Latin br 
Pisaneky [Gedan. 1781), Pappelbaum [Stargard, 1763], 
Weber [Viteb. 1789], Bang [Amrt. 1789], Van Hemert 
[Amae. 1791, and Dortm. 1797], Krug [Viteb. rat}, 

irsten [Amatadt, 1816], Cramer [ Havn. 1792), Carus 
(Lips. 1798], Detharding [Gott. 1782] ; in German, ty 
haria (Bote, and Wism. 1762}, Eckermann, in his 
Theol. Beitr, ii, 8, 169 eq.; Hauff [Bros]. 1791], Senf 
(Halle, 1792}, Vogel, in his Aufed/ze, il, 1 sq.; Flatt, 
in his Verm, Fersuche, p. 71 eq.; Geass [Stuttg, 1797), 
Nachtigal, in Henke’s Mog. v, 109 sq.; Hartmann, 
in his Blicke [Dosseld, 1802), p. 1 aq.; Jabn, in biv 
Nachtrage, p.15 q.; Crell, in Zobel’s Ifag. i, 2, p. 
199-252; Eichhorn, Ally. Bi, fi, 947 #q,.; comp. 
Henke's Mog, ii, 2, 688 2q.; also the Jown, f. Pred. 
xlil, 129 9q.; xliv, 1 aq.; and, generally, Davideon's 
Sacred Heryneneutica, p, 199 9q., 824 0q., 487 6q.) It 
is now applied, 

1. To explain the application of certain pecsages of 
the Old Testament to events in the New to which they 
have no apparent historical or typical reference. Cita- 
tlons of this description are apparently very freqaent 
throughout the whole New Testament, but especiallr 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Tho difficulty of reconciling such seeming misaprli- 
cationa, or deffections from thelr original design, has 
been felt in all ages, although it has been chiefly re- 
served to recent times to give a solution of the diffi- 
culty by tho theory of aecommodation, By this it is 


ACCOMMODATION. 


meant that the prophecy or citation from the Old Testa- 
ment was not designed literally to apply to the event 
in question, but that the New Testument writer mere- 
ly adopted it in order to produce a strong impression, 
ly showing a remarkable 
analogous events which had in themselvea no mutual 
relation. Thus Dr, Adam Clarke, in his Commentary 
on Jeremiah (xxxi, 15-17), remarks: ‘St, Matthew, 
who is ever fond of accommodation, applied these 
words to the massacre of the children of Bethlehem ; 
that is, they were suitable to that occasion, and there- 
fore he applied them, but they are pot a prediction of 
that event.” 

There ia a catalogue of more then seventy of these 
accommodated passages adduced by the Rev. T. H. 
Horne, in support of this theory, in his /ntroduction 
(ii, $17, Am. ed. 1835), but it will euffice for our pur- 
pose to select the following specimens : 


Matt. xili, 35, cited from Pea. xxviii, 2. 
“viii, 17, “Tea. liil, 4. 
ey ie ts “Hos. xi, 1. 
ue ii, 17, 18, se der. xxxi, 15, 
Ms, ‘AE = Isa. xl, 8. 


7 7, 

It will be necessary, for the complete elucidation of 
the snbject, to bear in mind the distinction not only 
between accommodated passages and such as must be 
properly explained (as those which are absolutely ad- 
daced as proofs), but also between such passages and 
those which are merely borrowed, and applied by tho 
sacred writers, sometimes jn a higher sense than they 
were used by the original authors, Passages which 
do not strictly and literally prodict future events, bat 
which can be applied to an event recorded in the New 
Testament Ly an accidental parity of circumstances, 
can alone be thas designated. Such accommodated 
passages therefore, if they exist, can only be consider. 
ed as descriptive, and not predictive, 

The accommodation theory in exegetics has been 
equally combated by two classes of opponents, Those 
of the more ancient school consider such mode of ap- 
plication of the Old Testument passages not only as 
totally irreconcilable with the plain grammatical con- 
struction and obvious meaning of the controverted 
passages which mre said to be so applied, but as an un- 
justifiable artifice, altogether unworthy of a divine 
teacher. The other class of expositors, who are to be 
found chiefly ansong the most modern of the German 
Rationalists (see Rose's Protestuntism in Germany, p. 
+5), maintain that the sacred writers, having been 
themselves trained in this erroneous mode of teach- 
ing, had mistakenly, but bona fide, interpreted tho 
passages which they had cited from the Old Teata- 
ment in a sense altogether different from their histor- 
ical meaning, and thus applied them to the history of 
the Christian dispensation. Some of these have main- 
tained that the accommodation theory was a mere 
shift resorted to by commentators who could not oth- 
erwise explain the application of Old Testament proph- 
ecies in the New consistently with the inspiration of 
the sacred writers, See ConpesceNsion. 

2. The word Is also used to designate a cortain 
tationalistic theory, viz., that Christ fell in with the 
popular prejudices and errors of bis time; and 80 ac- 
commodated himself to the ment] condition of the 
Jews. The Gnostics seem to have first ori, this 
theory, They asserted that Christ’s doctrine could 
not be fally known from Scripture alone, because the 
writers of the New Testament conde, 
of culture existing at the time (Ireneus, Ado. Her. 
fi, 5) The theory derives all ite plausibility from 
confounding two things essentially different, viz., con- 
descension to 4 e and accommodation to error, 
The former waa indeed employed by the great Teach- 
er (e.g. in his uso of parables); the latter would have 
been utterly unworthy of him. In this last sense, the 
theory is one of the most pernicious outgrowths of Ger- 
mag rationalism. Seo Horne, /afrod. 1,317, 824; and 
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for the rationalistic view, Seiler, Bib, Herm. 418; 
Planck, /ntrod. 145; Neander, Life of’ Christ, 118, 114. 
Ac’cos (‘Arxic, prob, for Heb. Koz, |. e. Accoz, 
ipa; Vulg. Jacob), the father of John, and grand- 
futher of the Eupolemus who was one of the ambassa- 
dors of Judas Maccabseus to Rome (1 Macc, vili, 17). 


Ac’00s (‘AnGwe v.r. 'Anceiy, for Heb. Kos, with 
the art. yiptn, Aak-Kots’), one of the priests whose de- 
scendants returned from the captivity, having lost 
their pedigree (1 Esdr. v, 88); evidently tho same 
with Koz (q. v.) of the parallel text (Ezra ii, G1). 1 


Acocubation, the posture of reclining (avdeepat, 
avaedivw, “ sit at meat,” ‘sit down") on couches at 
table, which prevailed among the Jews in and before 
the time of Christ ; a custom apparently derived from 
Persian luxury, but usual among the Romane like- 
wise. The dinner-bed, or triclininm, stood in the mid- 
die of the dining-room (itself hence called “triclinium"’ 
also), clear of the walls, and formed three sides of a 
equare which enclosed the table. The open end of 
the square, with the central hollow, allowed the serv- " 
ants to attend and serve tho tablo, In all the exist- 
ing representations of the dinner-bed it is shown to 
have been higher than the enclosod table. Among 
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Ancient Roman dinner-bed,. 


the Romans the usual number of guests on cach couch 
was three, making nine for the three couches—equal 
to the number of the Muses; but sometimes thera 
were four to each couch. Tho Greeks went beyond 
this number (Cic. Js Pis. 27); the Jews appear to 
have had no particular fancy in the matter, and wo 
know that at our Lord’s last supper thirteen persons 
were present. As each guest leaned, during the great- 
er part of the entertainment, on his left elbow, so as 
to leave the right arm at liberty, and as two er more 
lay on the same couch, tho head of one man was near 
the breast of the man who lay behind him, and he 
was, therefore, said ‘‘to lie in the bosom” of the oth- 
er. This phrase was in use among the Jews (Luke 
xvi, 22, 23; John j, 18; xiii, 23), and occurs in such 
a manner as to show that to lie next helow, or “in 
the bosom” of the master of the feast, was considered 
the most favored place; and is shown by the citations 
of Kypke and Wetstein (on John xiii, 23) to have been 
usually assigned to near and dear connections. So it 
was ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved” who “ reclined 
upon his breast’ at the last supper. See Lorn’s Sur- 
rer. Lightfoot and others suppose thet as, on that 
occasion, John lay noxt below Christ,-so Peter, who 
was also highly favored, lay next above him. This 
conclusion is founded chiefly on the fact of Peter beck- 
oning to John that he should ask Jesus who was the 
traitor, But thie seems rather to prove the contrary 
—that Peter was not near cnough to speak to Jesus 


ecended to the stage ; himself. If he had been there, Christ must have lain 


near Ais bosom, and ho would have been in the best 
position for whispering to his master, and in the worst 
for beckoning to John. The circumstance that Christ 
was able to reach the sop to Judas when he had dip- 
ped it, seems to us rather to intimate that he was the 
one who filled that place. The morsel of favor was 
likely to be given to one in a favored placo; and Ju- 
das, the treasurer and almoner of the whole party, 
might be expected to fill that pleco. This also ag- 
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vates by contrast the turpitade and treachery of 
 Hpnerg See Baxquet. The frame of the din- 
ner-bed was laid with mattresses variously stuffed, 
and, latterly, was furnished with rich coverings and 
han, . Each person was usually provided with a 
cushion or bolster on which to support the upper part 
of his person in a somewhat raised position, as the left 
arm alone could not long without weariness sustain 
the weight. The lower part of the body being ex- 
tended diagonally on tho bed, with the feet outward, 
it is at once perceived how easy it was for ‘the wom- 
an that was a sinner” to come behind between the 
dinner-bed and the wall and anoint the feet of Jesus 
(Matt. xxvi, 7; Mark xiv, 8). The dinner-beds were 
so vatious at different times, in different places, and 
under different circumstances, that no one description 
ean apply to them all (see Critica Biblica, ii, 481). 
Even among the Romans they were at firet (after the 
Punic war) of rude form and materials, and covered 
with mattresses stuffed with rushes or straw; mat- 
tresses of hair and wool were introduced at a later pe- 
riod, At first the wooden frames wero smal), low, 
and round; and it was not until the timo of Augustus 
that square and ornamental couches came into fash- 
fon. In the time of Tiberius the most splendid sort 
were veneered with costly woods or tortoise-shell, and 
were covered with valuable embroideries, the richest 
of which came from Babylon, and cost large sums 
(Soc. Useful Know}, Pompeii, il, 88). Tho Jews per- 
haps had all these varieties, though It is not likely 
that the usage was ever carried to such a pitch of lux- 
ury o8 among the Romans; and it is probable that 
the mass of the people fed in tha ancient manner— 
seated on stools or on the ground, It appears that 
couches were often so low that the feet rested on the 
ground; and that cushions or bolsters were in general 
tse, It would aleo seom, from the mention of two 
and of three couches, that the arrangement was moro 
usually square than semicircalar or round (Lightfoot, 
Hor, Heb, in John xiii, 28), See Divax. 

It is utterly improbable that the Jews derived this 
custom from the Romans, os is constantly ag Se 
They certainly knew it as existing among the Per- 
asians long beforo it had been adopted by the Nomans 


— 


Family eating-conch, From Pompeii, 


themsclves (Esth. i, 6; vii, 8); and the presumption 
is that they adopted it while subject to that people. 
The Greeks also had the usage (from the Persians) be- 
fore tho Romans; and with the Greeks of Syria the 
Jews had vory much Intercourse. Besides, the Ro- 
mans adopted the custom from the Carthaginians 
(Val. Max, xii, 1,2; Liv, xxviii, 28); and that they 
had it, implies that it previously existed in Phenicia, 
in the neighborhood of the Jews. It is also unlikely 
that, in eo short a time, it should have become usual 
and even (as the Talmud asserts, see Otho, Lex. Rabb. 
p. 447) obligatory to cat the Pasrover in that pos- 
ture of indulgent repose, and in no other (Gizring, 
Accubit. ad Pasch, Vit. 1785). The literaturo of this 
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Convivalinm, fl, $4); and the works on Pompeli and 
Herculaneum (see Cockburn’s Pompeti Jllustrated, ii, 
5) supply the more recent information. (See Smith's 
Dict. of Class, Antiq. 6. v. Cosna, Deipnon, Triclin- 
inm.)—Kitto, s.v. See Earino, ‘ 


Accursed (in general designated by some form of 
dbp, halal’, Gr. rarapdopat, to “ curse’’), a term used 
in two senses, See OATH. 

(1.) Anathema (0°13, che’rem, avdGepa), 8 vow 
(Num. xxi, 2), by which persons or things were devo. 
ted to Jehovah, whose property they became irrevocs- 
Lly and never to be redeemed (sacer, sacrum etto Je- 
hove; comp. Cesar, Bell. Gall. vi, 17; Tacit. Ansal, 
xiil, 57; Lev. iil, 55; Diod. Sic, xi, 3; see Mayer, De 
Nomis. Piacularibus, in Ugolini Thescur. xxiii). Per. 
sons thus offered were doomed to death (Lev. xxvii, 
29; see Judg. xi, 818q.; 1 Sam. xiv, 44). Cattle, land, 
and other property were appropriated for the use of the 


temple, 1. ©. of the caste of the priests (Lev. xxvii, 8; 

Num, xviii, 14; Ezek. xxiv, 29), Originally sach vows 

wero spontaneous on the part of the Israelites (see 

Num. xxi, 2; 1 Sam. xiv, 24 [in this latter case, all 

the individual warriors of an army were bound by the 

vow made by the leader]); but occasionally the anath- 

ema, losing its votive character, assumed that of s 
theocratic punishment (see Ezra x, 8), in consequence 
of the prescriptions of the law, as, for example, in the 
case of the anathema (capital sentence) pronounced 
against on idolatrous Israelite (Exod. xxii, 20), ot 
against a whole idoletrous city (Deut. xiii, 10 6q.), 
which was ordered to be destroyed utterly by fire 
with all that was therein, and the inbabitants and all 
their cattle to be put to the sword (sec Judg. xx, 46; 
xxi, 10, 19; comp. Appian. Pun. 188; Afithrid. 45; 
Liv, x, 20; sea Miller, Devotiones reterum tm bellis, 
Lips. 1780). Essentially identical with this was the 
anathema against the Canaanitish cities, to be execu- 
ted by tho Israelites when they should enter the land 
(Deut, il, 84 8q.; iil, 6; Josh, vi, 17 sqq.; x, 28, 85, 
87, 40; xi, 11), [in consequence of a vow (Num. xxi, 
2 8q.), or upon the expreas command of Jehovah (Dent. 
vil, 2; xx, 16 sq.; see 1 Sam. xv, 8)], in order that 
they should be secured against all manner of tempta- 
tion to enter into nearer relations with the idolatroas 
natives (Deut. xx, 18; see Exod. xxili, 82 eq.). Such 
city, therefore, was burned with all things therein, 
and the inhabitants and their cattle were killed, while 
all metala and metallic utensils were delivered up to 
the sanctuary (Josh. vi, 21, 24). At times (when the 
wants of the army made it desirable ?) the cattle was 
spared, and, like other spoils, divided among the war- 
riors (Josh. vill, 26 #q.; Deut, it, 84 #q.; fil, 6 9q.). 
Finally, in some cities merely the living things were 
destroyed (Josh, x, 28, 80, 82, 87, 89, 40), but the cities 
themselves were spared. Those who wore guilty of 
any sort of violation of the laws of the anathema were 


subject has been brought togethar by Stuckius (Atig. 


put to death (Josh. vii, 11 #q.; see vi, 18; Deut. xiii, 
17; Cesar, Bell. Gall. vi, 17), In the anathema pro- 
nounced by a zealous enforcer of the law (Ezra x, 8) 
against the property of such Jews as had married for- 
eign wives and refused to divorce them, tho banisb- 
ment of such persons themselves was comprehended. 
It does not appear, however, whether their property 
was destroyed or (as H. Michaelis understood) given to 
the priests: tho latter case would be inconsistent with 
a strict interpretation of Deut. xiii, 18. See Anars- 
EMA.—We translate from Winer, s.v. Bano. 

(2.) Different from this is the Ban of the later Jews, 
mentioned in the New Testament as a sort of ecclesi- 
astical punishment (for horesy), Luke vi, 22 (dgop:- 
Sav); Jobn ix, 22; xli, 42; xvi, 2 (droovvaywyoy 
yiveaSat or rouiy), viz., the exclusion of a Jew from 
the congregation, and all familiar intercourse with oth- 
ers, by a resolution. ‘‘Excommunicated" (M730, me- 
nudeh’) and “excommunication” (9159, n'dds’y) are 
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also froqueat terms in the Mishna (7aamith, iii, 8; Moed 
Kuton, iil,1). Stones were thrown (a mark of dishon- 
or) over the graves of those who died in excommunl- 
cation (Zduyoth, v, 8). The excommunicated person 
was not permitted to enter the Temple by the common 
door with others, but was admitted ly a separate one 
(Sfiddoth, ii, 2). He was also prohibited from shaving 
during the time of his excommunication (Sfoed. Kat. 
iii, 1; see Selden, Jus Nat, et Gent. iv, 8eq.). There 
is mention in the Gemara, as well os in other rabbin- 
kal writings, of another: sort of excommunication, 
5M, che’rem (the person thus excommunicated was 
called DIITD, mucharem’), more severe than tho "479, 
aidde’y. The difference between the two—according 
to Maimonides—was, [1,] that the aiddyy was valid 
only for the thirty days following ita date, and wae pro- 
nounced without accursing; but the cherem was al- 
ways connected with a curse: [2,] that cherem could be 
pronounced only by several, at least ten, members of 
the con tion; but the sidduy even by a single Is- 
tuclite (¢. g. by a rabbi): [8,] that the mucharam was 
excluded from all intercourse with others; but it was 
permitted to converse with the menudeh at a distance of 
four cubits, and his household was not subjected oven to 
this restrietion. According to the Gemara, the latter 
was compelled to wear a mourning dress, In order to be 
distingnished outwardly from others. Elias Lovita (in 
Tibi, under “I7"3) and later rabbis speak of a third 
and still higher degree of excommunication, NNNY, 
shommata’, execration {see Buxtorf, Lez. Talm. col. 
‘N63 sq,), by which an obdurate sinner was delivered 
up to ull sorts of perdition. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that older Talmudists used this word in a sense 
different from niddary, [the formula declarationis quoted 
by Maimonides in the case of the latter, however, is 
RESTD MNT, let him be in “ shammata,") (seo Sel- 
den, Le Synedr. i, 7, p- 64 8q; Ugolino, in Pfeiffer's 
Antiqu. Ebr, iv; Thescur. p. 1294); or perhaps it 
Wot the generic term for excommunication (see Danz, 
io Menschen, N. 7. Talm. p. 616 #q.), and the hypoth- 
esis of Elias seems, in fine, to have been founded upon 
a whimsical etymology of the word slammata (q. d. 


by. there, and 84, the death), But it may even be| ®? 


questioned whether nidduy and cherem wero distin. 
guished from each other in the age of Jesus, or in 
the first centuries after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, im the sense asserted by Maimonides. In gen- 
eral, it Is not improbable that there were even 
then degrees of excommunication. The formal ex- 
clusion from the Hebrew congregation and nation- 
ality io mentioned already by Ezra x, 8 (see above), 
In the of John ing a minor excom- 
Mmanication is spoken of; while in that of Juke, with- 
out doubt, a total exclosion is understood; even if 
We take merely the dpopiZecy in this sense, or (with 
Licke, Commentar zum Eo. Joh, il, 887) we suppose that 
there is a gradation in the passage, eo that ddopiZ. re- 
fers to "993, évadif. eai ie BGdX, to DN, Many were 
of the opinion that the highest degroe of excommunica- 
tin, MED, according to the classification of Elias 
Levita, is to be found in the formula zapadidévar roi 
Leravg (1 Cor. v, 5; 1 Tim. §, 20). But there is no 
fir historical ground for such explanation, and the 
above expresaton should be explained rather from the 
Usual idiomatic language of the apostle Paul, accord- 
tng to which it cannot mean, surely, a mere excom- 
Munication, as has been satisfactorily proved by, Flatt 
(Forles, ob. d. Br. an die Kor. 1, 102 0q.), and concurred 
in by later commentators. See Drvit, Finally, it 
fs not lees improbable that, in Rom. ix, 8, avateya 
470 rod Xprob should refer to the Jewish excom- 
munication (ap was asserted of late by Tholuck and 

} see Fritzsche, in loc.). See Exscurton, 
(For the Jewish excommunication in general, see Carp- 
vv, Appar, p. 654 64. ; bine Miscell, ii, p. 47 0q, ; 
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Vitrings, De . vet. p. 789 qq. ; Pfeiffer, Amtignu. 
Ebr, c, 22; Bindrim, De gradib. excommunicat. ap, 
Hobr. in Ugolini Thesaur, xxvi; Otho, Lezic. Rabb, 
. 212 aq. ; Beer, in the Hall, Eneyblop. xvi, 278 2q.; 
the last very uncritical,]) See Excommonicarion. 

Acouser (792, lashan’, in Hiph. “ accuse," Prov. 
xxx, 10; and other terms signifying to slander ; moro 
properly denoted by some form of tho verb 354, rib, 
to plead a cause, also in defence; Sept. and N. T: 
dyriéucog, “ adversary,” or marayeret Prosecutor’. 
(1.) The original word, which bears this leading signi. 
fication, means one who has @ cause or matter of con- 
tention; the accuser, opponent, or plaintiff in any 
suit (Judg. xii, 2; Matt. v, 26; Luke xii, 58). We 
have little information respecting tho manner in 
which causes were condacted in the Hebrew courts 
of justice, except from the rabbinical authorities, 
who, in matters of this description, may be supposed 
well informed as to the later customs of the nation. 
See Tztat. Even from theso wo learn jittle more 
than that great care was taken that, tho accused 
being deemed innocent until convicted, he and the 
accuser should a: under equal circumstances bo- 
fore the court, that no prejudicial impression might 
be created to the had parse of tho defendant, 
whose interests, we are told, were so anxiously 
guarded, that any one was allowed to speak what- 
ever he knew or had to say in his favor, which priv- 
ilege was withheld from the accuser (Lewis, Orig- 
ines Hebree, \, 68). See Apvocate. (2.) Tho word 
Is also applied in Scripture, in the general senee, to 
any adversary or enemy (Luke xvili, 8; 1 Pet. v, 8). 
In the latter passage there is an allusion to tho old 
Jewish opinion that Satan was the accuser or calum- 
niator of men before God (Job i, 6 #q.; Rov. xil, 10 
8q,; comp. Zech, Ili, 1). In this application the fo- 
rensic sense was still retained, Satan being reprosent- 
ed as laying to man's charge a breach of tho law, as 
in a court of justice, and demanding his punishment, 
—Kitto,s.v. See Satan. 

Acad. Bee Accuo. 

Acel’@ama (‘Ar:Adayd, from tho Syro-Chaldaic 
DEH, chakal’ dema’, field of the blood, as it is ex- 
plained in the text, cypic aiparoc, see Critica Biblica, 
ii, 447), the field purchased with the money for which 
Judas betrayed Christ, and which was appropriated as 
a place of burial for strangere—that is, auch of the nu- 
merous visitors at Jorusalem as mightule during their 
stay, while attending the festivals (Matt. xxvii, 8; 
Acts i, 19; the slight discrepancy between these pas- 
sages has been unduly magnified by Alford, Comment. 
in loc. post. ; see Olshausen, Comment. iit, 61, Am, ed.), 
It was previously ‘a potter's field.” Tho field now 
shown as Aceldama lies on the slope of the hills bo- 
youd the valley of Hinnom, south of Mount Zion. 
This is obviously the spot which Jerome points out 
(Onomast, 9. v. Acheldamach) as lying on the south 
(Enusebius, on the north) of Zion, and which has since 
been mentioned (although with some variation) by al- 
most every one who has described Jerusalem. San- 
dys describes it (Relation of a Journey, p. vat and 
relates the common story that the Empress Helena 
cansed 270 ship-loads of its flesh-consuming monld to 
he taken to Rome, to form the soll of the Campo 
Santo, to which the same virtue is ascribed. Cas- 
tela affirms that great quantities of the wondrous 
mould were removed by divers Christian princes in 
the time of the Crusades, and to this source assigns 
the similar sarcophagic properties claimed not only 
by the Campo Santo at Rome, but by the cemetery 
of St, Innocents at Paris, by the cemetery at Naples 
(Le Sainct Voyage de Hierusalem, 1608, p. 150; also 
Roger, p. 160), and by that of the Campo Santo at 
Pisa. This plot seems to have been early set apart 
by the Latins, as well as by the Crusaders, for a ae 
of burial for pilgrims (Jac, de Vitriaco, p. 64). 7 
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charne}-houss 2 ” + J. Hist. Vib. i, 
ia mentioned by Maundeville (7rarele, ‘mount up to heaven alone.”—-Soc, Eoel. Hist 
1922, = 176, Bobn's ed.) as ieoagg to the Knights ‘cap. 10; Soz. Eccl, Hist. lib. 1, cap. 22. 
Hospitallors. Sandys shows that, early in the seven- | Achabiira (‘AxéSapa), s name designating 8 cer- 
toenth century, it was in the possession of the Arme- tsin rock (’AyaSdpwr wirpa) mentioned by J 
nians. Roger (La Terre Saincte, p. 161) states that (War, ii, 20, 6) as one of the spots in Upper Gale 
they bought it for the burial of their own pilgrims, ' fortified by him on the approach of the Romans under 
and ascribes the erection of the charnel-house to them. Cegtius; probably the same place with the Chabere 
They still possessed it in the time of Maundrell, or, |(Xafdpn, prob. by caomeoity talons the initial 4 
rather, rented it, at a sequin a day, from tho Turks. ‘to the ing word, see Reland, Palas. p. 705, a 
Corpses were stil] deposited thero; and the traveller suggestion followed by Hudson and Havercamp, »bo 
observes that they were in various stages of decay, | write 'Ayadpr;), mentioned likewise by Josephus 
from which ho conjectures that the grave did not; (Life, 87) as a place of naturally great strength. ke- 
make that quick dispatch with the bodies committed | Jand (5, p. 542) thinks it is identical with a flace 


to it which had boon reported. ‘The earth, here-| ooiiod Aldara (NNDSE) by Hottinger, sitcated lc 
abouts,” he observes, ‘is of a chalky substance; the (RI972) YY , 


tween Tiberias and Zephath horis ?), and perbcps 
plot of ground was not abovo thirty yards long ud also the residence of the p Srskese neanes "33) 
fiacn wid ahd’ meaiety of Ie wae occepled 17 Oe: aclccak’ ta’ tas Getanh Cebd Mises text, 0. 
chr rnol-house, which was twelve yards high” (Jour. | mi cate Holes scald oa boos 
186), Richardson (7racels, p. 667) affirms | But the place named by Hottinger 
me agate brown in us lato as 1818; but Dr, | Galilee. The cliff in question (associated in Loth pur- 
pee alleges coh lee appoaranes of having sages of Josephus with Jamaia, or jean, ot 
have been some eminence 
been for a much longer timo abandoned: ‘The field ; roth) bil jak rt aa CCEA Ee Bilwire Tole 
a ; F 
Peak DRO eae oe OY ee in bec tes) ‘ae Ted ibbarek tVan de Velde: Memoir 
D emabep aed scope cthng ty i fae 281), about two miles south-east of Safed, having a fine 
charnel-house, now a ruin, is all that remains to point Np Aopen crop 771) 
out the site... . An opening at each end enabled us | pring (Rittor, Ardk, xvi, 687, 771). 
to look in; but the bottom was empty and dry, cx-| A’ohad (Heb, Achad’, “PT, the ‘‘comstr.” of 
cepting a few bones much decayed” (Biblical Re-| srw. one, v. x. Achath’, MYT, id.), thought by some to 
pera ee ee Toy. nae & bang ithe, be the namo of a heathen deity mentioned in the difl- 
ranean, 1844; y's City @ ‘R@: P| cult phrase, Ia, Ixvi, 17, IRD WE TY, efter cme 
CE ee ee ee ee oree scan inet, t (OK thas)’ Wa tar lel UPL. wah “Ue wale aaa, 
arated by no enclosure; a fow venerable o ve-trecs Vulg ifameciia *tubriaseeuey shcth: Veni. tenia 
fase Salsesann’s phokogreye, (Camp as song) Se one es in the midet.” According to Gesenius 
part of it, and the rest is covered by tho ‘ charnel- C in loe.) the nh le of 
jonse,” a ruined square edifice—half built, half exca- € oa : recone Ar cetie beet oare id 
vated—porhaps originally a church (Pauli, Cod, Di- Pans ar mre ey Kenia ta th att es ey “After 
ee Se eens ca LE tae Cras ta | 608 Gali thelecnsenties) (ici. pihael:loliliag: shoe Isla 
illiams, and Barclay) propose to identify with the | rows frites] tn. the mde,” 6 rendering’ which ‘he pee. 
tomb of Ananus (Joseph. IVar, v, 12, 2). It Is said | fers. (cotap., Reseumntiller, Schelic tn loe.}:. Yu; taror 
CE ee Bute )ies oon ais the brtree ot "| or toe alleen. to o.basten Galiy, & sity sin, cloner 
ie ag ger a oe bend big Fearne Seyret analogy with the name Adad, as a Syrian divinity 
Ei xv, 4 hat o exists near ’ ee 
does not soem to bo borne cut by other tetimons. | See HADAD. (Seo Mill, De Zdolo TT, in hin Diset 
(See, on the subject generally, Schlegel, De agro San- | Select, Lugd. Bat, 1748, p. 187-166; Déderlein, Phill. 
gunis, Hamb. 1705; Worger, Hakeldama, in Meneltici | AbAandl. 0. d. Gott A in his Verm. Abhandl. Halle, 
Theoaur, p. 222.)—Kitto, 8. v. See Porrsr's Frexp. | 1755, pt. ili). See loobarry. 

Acephili (4 and regan), literally, thoso who} Achal’a (‘Ayata, derivation uncertain), a region 
have no chief. The term is applicd to various clase- | of Greece, which in the restricted sense occupied the 
o9 of persons (see Bieflermann, De A is, Freiberg, | north-western portion of the Peloponnesus, including 
1751). 1. To those at the Council of Ephesus who re- | Corinth and its isthmus (Strabo, vil, p. 488 eq.). By 
fused to follow cither St. Cyril or John of Antioch. | the posts it was often put for the whole of Greece, 
2, To certain heretics in the fifth century who denied, | whence ‘Ayatol, Ackwans, i.e. Greeks, The cities of 
with Eutyches, the distinction of natures in Jesus | the narrow slip of country, originally called Achaia, 
Christ, and rejected the Connell of Chalcedon. About 


were confederated in an ancient leagne, which was 
the yoar 482 the Emperor Zeno endeavored to extin- | renewed in B.C. 280 for the purpose of resisting the 


guish these religious dissensions by the publication of | Macedonians. This league subsequently included 
an edict of union, called //enoticon, The moro mod- | several of the other Grecian states, and became the 
orate of both parties subscribed the decree, but the ob- | most powerfal political body in Greeva; and hence it 
Ject was generally unsuccessful. The Monophysite | was natural for the Romans to apply the name of 
patriarch of Alexandria was among those who sizn- | Achaia to the Peloponnesus and the south of Greece, 
od the decree; which so greatly displeased many of | when they took Corinth and destroyed the league in 
his party that they separated from him, and were | B.C. 146 (Pausan. vil, 16, 10), Under the Romans, 
denominated Acephali, that is, without a head. Sec | Greece was divided into two provinces, Macedonia and 
Moxornyerres and Hexoricox, These Acephall | Achaia, the former of which included Macedonia 
were condemned in the synod of Constantinople, 586. | er, with Illyricum, Epirus, and Thessaly ; and the lat. 
8, To bishops exempt from tho ecclesiastical juriedic- | ter, all that lay southward of the former (Cellar. i, p. 
tion of their patriarch. 4. To the Flagellants (q. v.). | 1170, 1022), {t is in this latter acceptation that the 
Acesius, a Novatian bishop, present at Nicea, in| name of Achaia is always employed in the New Tes- 
825, who agreed with the decisions of the council con- | tament (Acts xviil, 12,16; xix, 21; Rom. Xv, 26; xvi, 
cerning the time for celebrating Easter, and the doc- | 25; 1 Cor. xvi, 15; 2 Cor, |, 1; tx, 2; xi, 10; 1 Thess. 
trine of the consubstantiality of the Son, but never. | {, 7, 8), In the division of the provinces by Augustus 
theless refused to communicate with the other bish- | between the emperor and the senate in B.C. 27, Achaia 
ope. When the emperor asked of him his reason for | was made a senatorial province (Strabo, xvii, p. B40), 
80 doing, he replied (according to the heresy of Nova- | and, as such, was governed by proccasuls (Dion. Cass. 
tlan) that he could not communicate with those who | lili, p. 704). In A.D. 16 Tiberius changed the two 
had fallen after baptism. “Then, Acesius,” answer. | into one imperial province under rators (Tacit. 


ed Constantine, ‘‘set up a ladder for yourself, and | Annal.i, 76); but Claudius reatored them to the senute 
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and to the proconsular form of government (Suet. whom Josiah sent to Huldih to inquire the course to 
Claed, 25). Hence the exact and minute propriety be pursued respecting the nowly-discovered book of 
with which Luke expresses himself in giving the title the law (2 Kings xxii, 12, 14), J.C. 628, In theo paral. 
of procoasul (dv2éwaroc, deputy") to Gallio (q.v.), lel passugo (2 Chron, xxxiv, 20) he Is called ABpon, 
who was appointed to the province (see Smith's Dict. the son of Micah, His son Elnathan was a courtior 
af Class, Ant, 0. v.) in the tims of Claudius (Acts xviil, of Jeholakim (Jer, xxvi, 22; xxxvi, 12). 
12), (See generally Smith's Dict. of Class. Geog.s.v.). Aohery, Jax Lvo pb’, » learned Benodictine, of 
Acha‘ious (‘Ayairog, an Achean), a Christian of {the congregation of Saint Maar, born at St. Quentin, 
Corinth, who, with Fortun.tus, was the bearer of Paul's |in Picardy, 1609. Ata very early age lie cntered the 
first epistle to the Church there, to whom he kinily | order of St. Benedict, and devoted himself ta study, 
commends them as having rendered him personal as-|and his whole after-lifo was passed in cntire abstrac- 
sistance (1 Cor. xvi, 17, subscription; comp. ver. 15, | tion from the work. He died at the abbey of St. Ger- 
16), A.D. 64. hsp onpstehiwe April 29, 1685. ‘i'u the labors of this 
A’chan (Heb. Alan’, *27 a \iearned writer we owe the publication of many MSS. 
pula ae a 20 sa kes wag hala | which, but for him, would probably have still remain- 
Carmi, called’ also -Acmaus. (1 Chron. i 2), in com. ‘04 Varied in the libraries. Ills principal published 
memoration of his erime and awful doom, a0 related in WoTk# are the following ; 1. 8. Barnaba  Epistola 
Joab. vii (see Kitto's Daily Bible Hlust. in loc), The | Gree ef Latine, Hagonis Menardi notis iisstrata (Paris, 
city of Jericho, before it was tuken, was put under | 1 ets i 2 Lanfs Kagel eh ei Opera, together 
thit awfal ban, of which thera are othor instances in | c aay tipi » Heluini et 4 priorum 
the early Scriptare history, whereliy all the Inbahi- | Deccmsium Abbatum ; S. Augustini Anplorum, Apos- 
tunts (excepting Ruhab and her family) wore do. | vita; duo ucharistia Tractatus Hugons Lin- 
¥oted'¢o @estrnction “all:ths, conibustilte is to bo | (Omemeis Epis. et Durandi abbat. Troarnensis, adrer- 
consumed by fire, and all the metals to be consecrated ‘@2, Bercagartum (Paris, 1648, fol.) ; 8. Indiculus At- 
bo God (see Dont. vi, 16, 28-26). This vow of do- | “etiorum, ete. (Paris, 1671, 4to, 2ded.); 4. Acta Sanc- 
vyotement was rigidly observed by all the troops when pi awe Neier i enculorum classes distribw- 
Jericho was taken, save by one man, Achan, a Judib-; . 4 ong oT ery sorties necessary collec- 
ite, who coald not resist the temptation of socretins ria et is Mt, Gane ee stg? wicdinoves and 
an ingot of gold, a quantity of silver, and a costly ° Se le on, after his death, at various 
Dabylonish garment, which he buried in his tent, Petiods [see Acts Saxctoncm]; 5. Veterum aliquot 
teeming that his sin was hid. The Israclitos wero Sreiphren yn te Gare, Pee Cena tet 
dvfested, with sorious Joan, in their first attack upon | ime Benedictinorem, Spicilegium. Published at Paris, 
Ai; and as Joshua was well assured that this humiifis- |°¢, “ifferont periods, from 1655 to 1677, by different 
tun was designed as the punishment of a crimo which | prluters, in 18 vols, éto, | A new and Snproved edie 
hid inewlpated the whole poople, be took immediate |‘ Wa published by M. de la Barre, at Paris, in 
measures bo discover the erfenival be moans of the lot | 2/288 Vols. fol., with this title, Spicilegivm, sire Cob 
(.¥.). The conscience-stricken offender then con- a yeecree, Coopers Sorreetmne enter Cae Lie 
teased bia Veslintn tant Gaia oan hls eoataion being j theets delituerant, olim editum opera et studio D, luce 
rerised by the production of hie ill-gotten treasure, | rampart etc., ed, Baluzo, Martene, et de la Barro 
the peoplo hurried away not only Achan, bat bis tent, | ¢ neers prey mri ie ery! Lab etre ane 
bis goods, his spoil, bis cuttlo, his children, to the val- | erent authors, Acts and Canons of Cooncile, Histartes 
ley (hence afterward culled) of Achor (q. v.), near Chronicles, Lives of Saints, heures Poems, and a 
Jericho, where they stoned him, and all that belonged ! cuad otis: ned ci ant hee eee ed, A 
tohim; after which the whole was consumod with fire, | | 5 : 25 ee ty of dA Mas 8 rf es r] 
ind a cairn of stones raised ovor the ashes, B.C, 1618, toithe indefetigalile industry SOY, SIRE BIOS 
(Se Pyle, Srmons, i, 185; Saurin, Disc, Mist, il overy one who has treated of the antiquities of medim- 
38: St Works, ii, 574; Buddicom, Christ, Exod. val and modern European history has Lecn obli sed to 
i, 350; Origen, Opp. li, 415). The severity of this | “knowledge the debt due to him. 
tct, os regards the fami’y of Achan, has provoked| Achiach’arus CAyidyapoc, for Hob. 1" N"Tik, 
tome remark (see A. Clarke and Keil, in loc.). In- | brother of tho following, perk. i. 4 posthumous or 
tad of vindicating it, as is generally dono, by the al- | /atest), the son of Anael (or peor and tho uncle 
lesation that the members of Achan'a family wero, of Tobit (Tob. i, 22), as also of Nasbas (Tob. xi, 
probably accessories to his crime after tho fact, wo|18). Hoe had experienced ingratitude at the hands 
prefer the eu fon that they were included In tho | of Aman (Tob. xiv, 10), but became the cup-bearer 
doom by one of those stern, vehement impulses of semi-| ond vizicr of Sarchedon (Tob. i, 22), and befriended 
martial vengeance to which the Jewish (like all Orien-| Tobit (Tob. il, 10). See Monpecar. 
ul) people were exceedingly prone, and which, though| Achi’as (Lat. id., for the Gr. text is no longer 
extreme (comp. Deut. xxiv, 16), was permitted (for the | extant; prob. for AA/jah), a person named as son of 
terms “all that be hath" did not necessarily prescribe | Phineca (Phinchas), and father of Achitob (Ahitub) 
i) as a check to s cupidity that tended 20 strongly | in the list of sacerdotal ancestors of Esdras or Ezra (2 
both to mutiny and fmplety.—Kitto, See AcccrszD.|(Vulg, 4] Eadr. i, 2); but, as the parallel list (Ezra 
A’char (Heb. Akar’, "22, troubler; Sept. ‘Axdp), | vii, 8) gives no corresponding name, it is either an in- 
the son of Carmi, who was punished for violating the | terpolation or, perhaps, a corruption for the Amimaaz 
soathema respecting Jericho (1 Chron. li, 7); élee- | f 1 Chron. vi, 8, 9. 


“here (Josh. xxii, 20) called Acuax (q. v.)s Achilles Tatius. See Tarirs. 
Achashdarpenim. See Sarrar. A’chim (‘Aysiu, perh. for ["=3, Jackin [a cone « 
Achashteranim. Seo Mutr. tracted form of Jehoiachim], which the Sept., in 1 
A’chas (Matt. i, 9), eleewhere Anz (q. ¥.). Chron. xxiv, 17, Grecizes ‘Ayipz [so the Vactican, 


Ach’bor (Heb. Albor’, "4332, gnawing, 1. but other texts havo ‘Tayeiv]), the son of Sadoc and 
vue; Sept. 'AyoGwp, v. x. in Jer, and Chron. ’Ayw- father of Eleazar, among the paternal ancestors of 
jon), the name of two men, oe (Matt. i, 14), be long ante 40, and post 410. 
; 1 An Idamean, father of Baal-hanan, one of the Gus EALooy (or Cunist). soa 
Pomitih kings (Gen. xaxvi, $8; 1 Chron. |, 49),| A’ohlor CAywip, for Heb. Ackior’, “iN=r, broth. 

A". prob, considerably ante 1619, jer [i.e full] ff light; comp. Nam. xxxiv, 27, whero 

2. The con of Michaish, and one of the courtiers ,the Sept. has “Aywp for Ahiswd, apparently reading 


ACHISH 


“im ny), the name given in the Apocrypha as that 
of the sheik of the Ammonites, who joined Holofernes 
with auxiliary troops during his expedition into Egypt, 
and who, when called upon to account for the opposi- 
tion made by the inhabitants of Bethulia to that gen- 
eral, did so in a speech recounting the history of the 
country, and the national abhorrence of foreign idol- 
atry (Judith v). According to the narrative, this so 
incensed the haughty general and his associates that 
they demanded the life of Achior by exposare to his 
enemies, who thereupon befriended and preserved 
him (chap. vi) til) he was eventually released on the 
death of Holofernes, and then embraced Judaism 
(chap. xiv), Seo JuprtH. 

A’chiah (Heb, Alish’, O28, perhaps angry; 
Sopt. 'Acyi¢ v. 1. ‘Ayyovg), a name which, as it is 
found applied to two es of Gath, was perhaps only 
a general title of royalty, like ‘“‘ Abimelech” (q. v.), 
another Phillstine kingly name, with which, indeed, 
it is interchanged in the title of Psa, xxxiv. 

1. A Philistine king of Gath, with whom David 
sought refuge from Saul (1 Sam. xxi, 10-15). By 
this act he incurred imminent danger; for he was rec- 
ognised and spoken of by the officers of the court as 
one whose glory had beon won at the cost of the Phi- 
listines, Thts filled David with such alarm that ho 
feigned himself mad when introduced to the notice of 
Achish, who, seeing him ‘‘scrabbling upon the doors 
of the gate, and letting his spittle fall down upon his 
beard,” rebuked his people sbarply for bringing him 
to his presence, asking, ‘‘ Have I need of madmen, 
that ye have brought this fellow to play the madman 
in my presence? Shall this fellow come into my 
house?” B.C. 1061. After this David lost no timo 
in quitting the territories of Gath (ace Kitto’s Daily 

' Bible Tilust, in loc.). This prince is elsewhere called 
ABIMELECH (Psa. xxx\v, tiflo), possibly a corruption 
for “ Achish the king” (29 t=%). David's con- 
duct on this occasion has been illustrated by the elm- 
ilar proceeding of some other great men, who feigned 
themselves mad jn difficult circumatances—as Ulysses 
(Cie. Of. ill, 26; a £, 05, Schol. ad Lycophr. 
818), the astronomer Meton (lian, Hist. xiii, 12), L. 
Junius Brutus (Liv. i, 56; Dion. Hal, iv, 68), and tho 
Arabian king Bacha (Schultens, Aah. Vet, Hamasa, 
p. 585). 82a Man. 

Tho same Philistino king of Gath is probably meant 
by Achish, the son of Maoch, to whom, some time af- 
terward, when the character and position of David 
became better known, and when he was at tho head 
of not less than 600 resolute adherents, he again re- 
paired with his troop, and by whom he was received 
in a truly royal spirit, and treated with » generous 
confidence (1 Sam. xxvii, 1-4), of which David took 
rather more advantage than was creditable to him by 
making excursions from the city of Ziklag, which 
had been assigned him, against tho neighboring nom- 
ades, under pretence of carrying on depredations 
upon Judah (1 Sam. xxvii, 6-12), B.C. 1054. In tho 
final conflict with Saul, although the confidence of 
Achish remained so strong in David that he proposed 
to appoint him captain of his body-guand, the ccurtiers 
revived the old reminiscences against him with such 
force that the king was compelled to give him leave 
of absence—a circumstance that spared David a par- 
ticipation in the fatal battle (1 Sam. xxviii, 1, 2; 
xxix, 2-11), B.C. 1053.—Kitto, s.v. See Davin. 

2. Another king of Gath, the son of Maachah, to 
whom the two servants of Shimei fled, and thereby oc- 
casioned their master the journey which cost him 
life (1 Kings li, 89, 40), B.C. cir, 1012, 


Ach’itob (Axirw), the Grocized form (1 Eedr, 
vill, 2; 2 Eedr, i, 1) of the name of Antirvs (q, v.). 

Achlamah. See Ametuysr. 

Aoh’metha (Heb. Achmerha’, ROOMY, Ezra vi, 
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2; Sept. Auadda, Vualg. Echatana), the Ecparana of 
aihasheat writers (rd TecBérava, 2 Macc. ix, 8; Ju 
dith xi,1; Tob. v, 9; Josephus, Ams. x, 11,7; xi 4, 
G; aleo, in Greek authors, 'EyGarava and 'AyGarava), 
acity in Media. The derivation of the name is doubt- 
ful (oo Gesenius, Thes, Heb. p. 70); but Major Bawlin- 
son (Geogr. Journul, x, 184) has left little question that 
the title was applied exclusively to cities having » 
fortress for the protection of the royal treasures, ‘be 
ancient orthography of this name is traced by Lassen 
(Jud, Biblioth. ili, 836) in the Sanscrit ascadhana, |, e. 
iwmooraocia, stable. In Ezra wo learn that, in the 
reign of Darius Hystaspis, the Jews petitioned thet 
search might be made in the king's treasure-houre at 
Babylon for the decree which Cyrus had made in fa- 
vor of tho Jews (Ezra v, 17). Search wae according- 
ly made in the record-office (‘‘house of the rolls”), 
where tho treasures were kept at Babylon (vi, 1); but 
it appears not to have been found there, as it wes 
eventually discovered ‘at Achmetha, in the palace of 
the province of the Medes” (vi, 2). Josephus (at. 
x, 11, 7; xi, 4, 6), while retaining the proper name 
of Echatana, yet (like the Sept., which adds the generic 
name modic) employs the word Bapic to express the 
Chaldee NM""2, Birtha’ (“the palace”), which is used 
as the distinctive epithet of the city (Ezra vi, 2). 

In Judith i, 2-4, there Is a brief account of Ecbatans, 
in which wo are told that it was founded by Arphaxad 
(Phraortes), king of the Medes, who made it his cap- 
ital. It was built of hewn stones, and surrounded by 
a bigh and thick wall, furnished with wide gates and 
strong and lofty towers. Herodotus ascribes its 
foundation to Dejoces, in obedience to whose ccm- 
mands tho Medes crected ‘‘ that great cnd strong city, 
now known under the name of Agbatana, where the 
walls are buile circle within circle, and are s0 construct 
ed that each inner circle overtops its outer neighbor by 
the height of the battlements alone. This was effect 
ed partly by the nature of the ground—a conical hill— 
and partly by tho building itself. The number cf the 
circles was seven, and within the innermost was the 
palace of the troasury. The battlements of the fint 
cirele wero white, of the second black, of the third 
scarlet, of the fourth blue, of the fifth orenge; all 
these were brilliantly colored with different pigments; 
Lut the battlements of tho sixth circle were overluid 
with silver, and of the seventh with gold. Such «cre 
the palaco and the surrounding fortification thet De- 
joces constructed for himself; but he ordered the mars 
of the Median nation to construct their houses in a 
circle around the outer wall” (Herodot. i, 98). It 
contended by Rawlinson (Geogr. Jour. x, 127) that this 
story of the seven walls is a fable of Sabean origin—the 
seven colors mentioned being precisely those employed 
by the Orientals to denote tho seven great heavenly 
bodies, or the soven climates in which they revolve. 

This Ecbatana has been usually identified with the 
present JJamad m (see Juurnal of Education, ii, 805), 
which is still an important town, and the seat of 
one of the governments into which the Persian king- 
dom {is divided. It is situated in north lat. 84° 53°, 
cast long, 40°, ot the extremity of a rich and fertile 
piain, on a gradual ascent, at the base of the Elwund 
mountains, whose higher summits are covered with 
perpetual snow, Some remnants of ruined walla of 
great thickness, and also of towers of sun-dried bricks, 
afford the only positive evidence of s more ancient 
city than the present on the same Although 
still declining, it has a population of about 25,000, and 
contains excellent and well-supplied bazaars, and nv- 
merous khans of rather o superior description—it be- 
ing the great centre where the routes of traffic between 
Persia, Mesopotamia, and Persia converge and meet. 
Its own manufactures are chiefly in leather, Many 
Jews reside here, claiming to be descended from those 
of the captivity who remained in Media, Benjamin 
of Tudela says that in his time the number was 5,000. 
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Rabbi David de Beth Hillel (7varel, p. 85-87, Madras, 
1832) gives them but 200 families. The latest authority 
(uJ. Fight Yeare ia Asia and Africa, Han- 
over, 1859, p. 204) reckons them at 500 families, They 
are mostly in good circumstances, having fino houses 
and gardens, and are chiefly traders and joldsmithe, 
They speak the broken Turkish of the country, and havo 
two synagogues. They derive the name of the town 
from “ /laman” and “ ede," and say that it was given 
to that foe of Mordecai by Kinz Ahasuervs. In the 
midst of the city is a tomb. which is in thelr charge, 
and which is said to be that of Mordecai and Esther. 
It is a plain structure of brick, consisting of a small 
cylindrical tower and a dome (the whole about twenty 
fezt high), with small projections or winga on three 
sides, An inscription on tho wall in bass-relief de- 
scribes the present tomb as having been built by two 
devout Jews of Kashan, in A.D. 714, The original 
structure is said to have been destroved when Hama- 
dan was sacked by Timour. As Echatana was an- 
cently ths summer residenco of the Persian court, it 
is probable enough that Mordecai and Esther died and 
were buried there (see Kinnelr’s Persia, p. 126; Mo- 
rier's Secoud Journey, p. 264.8q.; Southgate’s Tour, i, 
1028q.; Buckingbam, Assyria, }, 284eq.; M‘Culloch's 
Coretteer, t. v. Hamadan),—Kitto, s. v. 

The door of the tomb is very small, and consists of 
a single stone of great thickness, turning on its own 
pivot from one side. On passing through the Iittlo 
portal, the visitor is introduced into o smal] arched 
chamber, in which are seen the graves of several rab- 
bis, come of which may contain the bodies of the first 
tebailders of the tomb, after the destruction of tho 
original one by Timour. A second door, of very con- 
fined dimensions, is at tho end of this vestibule, by 
which the entrance is made into o large apartment on 
hands and knees, and under the concave stand two 
satcophagi, made of very dark wood, curiously and 
tichly carved, with a line of Hebrew Inscription ran- 
ning round the upper ledge of each. Other inscrip- 
tions, in the same language, are cnt on the walls, 
whilo one of the most ancient, engraved on a white 
marble slab, is let into the wall itself. This slab is 
traditionally allege! to have been presorved from the 
ruins of the edifice destroyed by Timour, with tho sar- 
cophazi in the eame consecrated spot. This last in- 
scription Is as follows: ‘‘ Mordecal, beloved and hon- 
ored by a king, was great and good. His garments 
were as those ofa sovereign. Ahasuerus covered him 
with this rich dress, and elso placed a golden chain 
around his neck. The city of Suas (or Shushan) re- 
joiced at his honors, and his high fortune became the 
glory of the Jews."" The inscription which encom- 
passes the sarcophagus of Mordecat is to the following 
effect: ‘Tt is sald by David, Preserve me, O God! I 
am now in thy presence. I have cried at the gate of 
beaven that thou art my God, and what goodness I 
have received from thee, O Lord! Those whoso bod- 
ies are now beneath, in this earth, when animated by 
thy mercy, were great; and whatever happiness was 
bestowed upon them in this world came from thee, O 
Gol! Their griefa and sufferings were many at the 
first, bat they became happy, because they always 
called upon thy name in their miseries. Thou liftedst 
tne up, and I became powerful, Thine enemies sought 
to destroy me in the early times of my life; but the 
shadow of thy hand was upon me, and coverc< me as 
a tent from their wicked purposes.—Mordecal.'" The 
following is the inscription carved round the sarcoph- 
agas of Esther; ''1 praise thee, O God, that thou hast 
created me. 1 know that my sins merit panishment, 
fet I hope for mercy at thy hands; for whenever I 
call upom thee, thou art with me; thy holy presence 
secures me from all eviJ. My heart is at ease, and my 
fear of thee increases, My life became, through thy 
Roodness, at the last, full of pence. O God! do not 
shut my soul ont from thy divine presence, Those 
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whom thon lovest never foel tho torments of hell. 
Lead me, O merclfal Father, to tho life of life, that [ 
may be filled with the heavenly fruits of Paradise.— 
Esther” (Ker Porter's Travels, ii, 88 8q.). See Es- 
THER. 

Ecbatana, or Ilamadan, is not without other lo- 
cal traditions connected with sacred history. On tho 
mountain Orontes, or Elwund, the body of a eon of 
King Solomon Is pretended to be buried, bat what son 
is not mentioned. It is a Jarge squaro platform, a 
little ralsed, formed by manual labor out of the native 
rock, which is asconded by a few rugged steps, and is 
assaredly no covering of the dead. It is a very an- 
cient piece of workmanship, but how it came to be con- 
nected with a son of the Jowlxh monarch does not ap- 
pear, The Jewish natives of Hamadan are credulous 
as to the repated story, antl it is not unlikely that it 
was originally o mountain altar to the sun, illustrating 
what we often read in Scripturo respecting the idola- 
trous sacrificial worship in “‘high places.”” The na- 
tives believe that certain ravines of tho mountain pro- 
duce a plant which can transform all kinds of metal 
into gold, and also cure every possible disease. Thoy 
admit that no one had over found it, but their belief 
in Its existence Js novertheless unshaken. They also 
have a fabulous logend respecting a stone on the side 
of this mountain, which reminda tho English reader 
of the celebrated story of Ali Bala and the Forty 
Thieves in tho Arabian Nights, This stono contains 
an inscription in cabalistio characters, unintelligible 
to every ono who has hitherto looked on it; but it is 
believed that if any person could read the characters 
aloud an effect would be produced which will shake 
the mountain to ita centre, it being the protecting spell 
of an immense hidden treasure; and these characters 
once pronouncod, would procore instant admittance 
from the genil of this subterranean cavern, and the 
wealth it contuins would be laid at the feet of the for- 
tunate invoker of this golden ‘‘Sesamo!"’ See Ecaa- 
TAMA. 

History mentions another Ecbatana, in Palestine, at 
the foot of Mount Carmel, toward Ptolemais, where 
Cambyses died (Herodot. fii, 64; Plin, v, 19), It is 
not mentioned by this or any simflar name in the He- 
brew writings. (Seo Reland, Palesr, p. 745.) 

A’chor (Heb. Akor’, "i=3, trouble; Sept. ’Axwp), 
tho name of a valley (F733, Sept. gapayt, rovddc. 
“Eyer) not far from Jericho, given in consequence of 
the trouble occasioned to the Israelites by the sin of 
Achan (q. v.), who was stoned to death and buried 
there (Josh. vil, 24, 26). It was known by the same 
name in the time of Jerome (Onomast, 6. v.). The 
prophets more than once allude to it typically in pre- 
dicting the glorious changes under the Measiah, either 
on account of its proverbial fertility (Isa, lxv, 10) or 
by way of contrast with the unfortunate entrance of 
the Israelites near this pass Into Canaan on their first 
approach (Hos. |i, 15). It wos situated on the bound- 
ary of Juduh and Bonjamin, hetween the stone of Ben- 
Bonan and Debir, south of Gilgal (Josh. xv, 7), and 
was probably the same now called (sce Zimmerman's 
Map) Wady Dabr, running into the Dead Sea east of 
Ain Jchsir (Robinson's Researches, ii, 254). Seo 
Trisz. Thomson (Land and Book, il, 185) says vague- 
ly that '' it rune up from Gilgal toward Bethel ;” but 
this is inconsistent with the above notices of location 
(comp. Kell, Comment. on Josh. p, 201). See Cuentry, 


Ach’sa, less correct mode (1 Chron. il, 49) of 
Anglicizing the name ACHSAH (q. v.). 


Ach’sah (Heb. AfmA’, O39, anklet, Sept. 
"Axoa), the daughter of Caleb (and apparently his 
only daughter, 1 Chron. if, 49, ‘‘Achsa’’), whore hand 
her father offered in marriage to bim who should lead 
the attack on the city of Debir, and take it, B.C. 1612. 
Tho prize was won by bis nephew Othniel; and as the 
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bride was conducted with the usual ceremony to hor' (Josh. xix, 29), but from which the Israelites wers 


future home, she alighted from the ass which she rode, 
and sued her father for an addition of springs of water 
(ae being peculiarly necessary, Stanley, Patest. p. 161) 
to her dower in lands, which were situated in the 
southern part of Judah See Gottors. It is prob- 
ablo that castom rendered tt unusual, or at least un- 
gracious, for # request tendered under such circum- 
stances vy a daughter to be refused, and Caleb accord- 
ingly hestowed upon her “ the upper and the nether 
springs’ (Jush. xv, 16-19; Judg. i 9-15) —Kitto,s.v. 


Ach’‘shaph (Heb. Akshaph’, Tgo%, Susctnation : 
Sept. Ayaadg), a royal clty of the Canaanites, in the 
northern part of Palestine (Josh. x!, 1), whose king 
was overthrown by Joshua (Josh. xii, 20). It was 
situated on the castern boundary of the tribe of Asher, 
and is named between Beten and Alammelech (Josh. 
six, 25). By some (see Reland, Padeet, p. 548) it has 
been regarded as the same as Acheid, but this is men- 
tioned separately (Josh, xix, 29), By others (e. ¢. 
HMommesveli, ili, 287) it has becn assumed to be the 
same a8 Accho or Acre, and Schwarz (Palest. p. 191) 
thinks it is the modern village Xefr-Yasif, five miles 
north-cast of that town; but this region is too far west 
for tho Biblical notices, Eusebius and Jerome (Ono- 
mast, 8. v. ‘Acoag) locate it at the foot of Mount Ta- 
bor, eight miles from Diocesarea, but they have evi- 
dently confounded it with Chesulloth (seo Kell’s Com- 
ment. on Josh. xi, 1). Dr. Robinson is probably cor- 
rect in idontifying it with the ruined village Kesn/, 
around a large tree, two miles north-east of Kubrikah, 
a little south of the Litany, and nearly midway be- 
tween the Mediterranean and tho Upper Jordan (new 
ed. of Researches, ii), 65). 

Achterteldt, Jonxaxx [z1sercH, a Roman Cath- 
olic theologian of Germany, born 1788, at Wesel ; died 
at Ronn, 1864. He was ordained priest in 1813; and, 
in 3817, was appointed professor of theology at tho 
seminary of Braunalery, from which he was called, 
in 1826, to the chair of dogmatics at tho aniversity of 


Bonn. He was an intimate friend of Professor Her- 
tes (q. v.), and after the death of the latter published 
istl.-Ka- 


his famous work on Systematic 
tholische Dogmatik, 1881). Achterfeldt was regarded, 
with his colleague Braun, as the leader of the Her- 
mesian Schoo! (q. v.); and when the system of Her- 
mes was condemned by Rome, and ho refused to com- 
ply with the demands of Rome, ho was suspended from 
his chair. He wrote Jehréuch der Christlich-Kathol. 
Glaubens- und Sittenkare (Braunsherg, 1825); Kate 
chismus der Caristlich-Katholischen Lehre (Braunsborg, 
1826); and was, after 1632, one of the editors of a 
theological and philosophical quarterly (Zeifechris? fur 
Philosophie wad Katholieche Theologie), tho ohief organ 
of ve Hormesian School,—Pierer, i, 88; Vapereau, 
p. 14. 

Achu. Seo Fic, 

Aoh’sib (Heb. Alzib’. S58, srleehood; Sept. 
*Ax2eiB, but In Mic. waraioy and Vulg. mendaciam), 
the name of two places, sometimes Latinized A czid. 

1. A town in the plain of Judah, adjoining the 
Highlands, mentioned between Keilah and Mareshah 
(Josh. xv, 44). It appears to have provod faitbless 
to the national cause ou the Assyrian invasion (Mic. 
1, 14); hence this passage contains @ play on the 
name: “the houses of Achzib (A°32%) shall be a lie 
GI3%)." It is probably the same as the Cuxzip in 
Canasn where Shelah was born (Gen. zxxvili, 5), and 
perhaps alro the Cuozena where his descendants 
were finally located (1 Chron. tv, 22). In the time of 
Eusebius, Onomast. 8. v. Xaoj3ei) it wan a deserted 
village near Eleuthetopolis toward Adallam. From 


the associated localities, also, it appears to have been | 


situated not for north-east of the former, 


2. A maritime city assigned to the tribe of Asher | 


| 
| name of an inferior order of c! 


, Rot koown in the Greek Church, bot 
' very ancient establishment in the Latin Church, since 


never able to expel the Phomnicians (Jodg. i, 31). Ac- 
cording to Eusebius (Onom, 8. v. 'AyZip) it was 9 (ac- 
cording to the Jerusalem Itinerary 12) Roman miles 
north of Accho or Ptolemais. In the Talmud (Shr 
bitth, vi, 1; Challah, iv, 8) It is called Kesib (3"13), 
and in later times Ecd-ppa (rd "Eetirwa, Josephos, 
War, i, 18,4; Ptol. v, 15; Pliny, v, 17), from the 
Aramesn pronunciation (S"7S%). Josephus also 
(Ant. v, 1, 22) gives the name as Arcé or Actippys 
CApen ....9) wai nema In the vicinity (et th: 
mouth of the Nabr Herdawil, comp. Wilson, Lands of 
the Bible, ii, 288) was the Casule Iuberts of the Cru 
saders (Ritter, Erdk. xvi, 782). It was first identi- 
fied by Maundrell (Journey, March 21) in the modern 
eoZib (comp. Vit. Salad. p, 98), on the Mediterrancan 
coast, about ten miles north of Acre (Rcbinson's Je 
searches, til, Append. p. 183; now ed. fli, 628), It 
stands on an ascent close ly the sca-side, overhanging 
the ancient Roman road, and {is a small place witha 
‘few palm-trecs rising above the dwellings (Pococke, 
Kast, ii, 115; Richter, 1Fallf. p.70; Irby and Mangles, 
p. 196; Buckingham, Pulest. i, 99; Legh, in Mach- 
michael’s Journey, p. 250; De Saulcy's Narratire, i, 
66; comp. Lightfoot, Opp. fi, 219; Fuller, Sfiscel. p. 4, 
15; Collarii Notit. ii, 481; Reland, Palest. p. 544; 
Geseniue, Thee. Hed p. 674), It has evident traces 
of antiquity, but could never have been a large city 
(Thomson's Land and Book, |, 471). 

Ao’ipha (‘AmGa, but most coples "Ayiga, for Heb. 
Chakupha. XB*PT)), the head of ono of the families of 
Netbinim (iepddovAoi, ‘*temple-ecrvants”) thet retar- 
ed from the captivity (1 Esdr, v, 81); evidently the 
Haxorsa (q. v.) of the parallel lists (Exra ii, 51; 
Neh, vii, 58). 

Ao‘itho (ArSwy, v. r. ‘Acidwr, while other copies 
omit entirely, perh. for Heb. Aak-Laton’, {"=iP0, the 
litile ; or [as Fritzsche thinks, //andb. in loc.] for Ahi- 
twb, which some copies of the Gr. with the Syr, snd 
Ital. have), the son of Elia and father of Raphaim, 
among the ancestors of Judith (Judith viil, 1). 

Ackermann, Petree Focrer, a Roman Catholic 
theologian of Germany, Lorn Novy, 17, 1771, at Vien- 
na; died Sept. 9, 1881, ut Klosterneuburg. He was 
ordinary professor of Old-Testament language, litera- 
tare, and theology at Vienna, and choir master of the 
monastery or cathedral of Klosterneuburg. He was 
the author of an /ntroductio in libros sacros V. T. usibas 
academicvis accommodata (Vien, 1825), and an Arche- 
clogia Liblica breviter exposita (Vienna, 1826), Loth of 
‘ which works are not mach mote than revised editions 
of Jahn expurgated, ro cs to reacue them from the 
Roman Jadex into which they had been pat by Pius 
Vil. His commentary on the Minor Prophets, /Yo- 
hete Minores perpetua annotations illustrat (Vienna, 
1830), bas somo value, on account of the extracts it 
gives from older writers of the Roman Catholic Charch 


Accemétes (dmoiunral, watchers), an order of 
monks instituted at the beginning of the fifth century 
by Alexander, a Syrian monk (Borger, De Accrmetii, 
Schneeberg, 1686). They were divided into three 


classes, who performed divine service in rotation, and 
‘eo continued, nigbt and 


| They were conderoned hy a synod held at Rome in 


day, without intermission. 


5c4 for maintaining that Mary was not the mother of 
God.—Helyot, Ordre Relig, i, 4 rq. 

Acdlyth or Acolyte (<miAovGog, follower), the 
lergy or servitors, by is 
to be of 


mention is mado of it in the epistles of Cyprian. 
Their office in tho ancient Church was to light the 
candles and to pour the wine intended to be comse- 
crated into the proper vessals ; to wait mpon the bish- 


ACONTIUS 


pl pe Bc ry Aa arama 
vestments ; to accompany the bishop every- 
where, acting as witnesses of his conduct, ihe peas 
their daties in the Papal Church are to attend upon 
the deacon and sub-deecon at the altar, to make ready 
the wine and water at mass, to carry the thurible, and 
to light and carry the candles, especially at the chant- 
ing of the Gospel. At Rome there are three kinds 
of Acolytha: the Acolyths of the palace, palatini, who 
wait on the pope; those who serve the churches, sta- 
tiosarii, when they are stationed; and regionarii, who 
serve with the deacons in different quarters of the city. 
Tha order of Acolytes is the fourth of the ordines mi- 
sores, through which a Romish priest must pass, For 
a fall account of the office and ite functions, see Bois- 
Shit kee ae ee ae 


Acontius or Aconsio, James, a native of Trent, 
and the intimate friend of Francis Betti, a Roman. 
They both quitted Italy on account of their religion, 
having both left the communion of the Church of 
Rome, Betti, who eft first, waited for Acontius at 
Basle; this was in the year 1557, Hence they went 
together to Zurich, whero they parted, and Acontius, 
after visiting Strasburg, journeyed into England, 
where he was well received by qneen Elizabeth, who 
employed him as am enginesr. He was 4 member of 
the Datch congregation in Austin-Friara, but falling 
under the suspicion of ‘‘ Anabaptistical and Arian prin- 

" proceedings were taken against him before 
Grindal, of London, who sentenced him to be 
refused the Holy Sacrament, and forbade the Dutch 
congragations to redeive him. He died in 1666, ac- 
cording to Niceron. Ha inclined toward moderation 
and principles of tolarance in matters of religion. Ar- 
minius styled him ‘‘divinam pradentim ac modera- 
tionis lumen.” He wrote De Methods, hac est, de rects 
io gandzrum tradendaremque Scientiarum rationa 
(vo, Basle, 1558); Strategemata Salane (8v0, Basle, 
1563. Transl. int» French, 4to. There is also an Eng- 
lish translation of the four first books, London, 1648). 
—Ricbard and Girand, Bib. Sacr.; New General Bio- 
¢cphical Dictionary, 1, 86; Landon, Ecel. Dict. . v. 

Acosta, Gabriel (afterward Unter), a Porta- 
grese, of Jewish extraction, born at Oporto, and 
brought up in the Roman Catholic Church. About 
the age of twenty-two ha began to entertain donbts 
first as to the doctrine of indulgences, and, finally, as 
to the truth of Christianity; and being unable to sat- 
isfy bimself, he returned to the religion of his ances- 
tors, became a Jew, retired from Portugal to Amster- 
dam, and was circumcised. He soon, however, be- 
came disgusted with the Pharisaism of the Jews of 
Amsterdam, and advocated a doctrine like that of the 
ancient Sedducees. He wrote in the Portuguese lan- 
guage a treatise entitled ‘‘ The Traditions of the Phar- 
tees with the written Law’’ (Amsterd. 1624), 
which so exasperated the Jews that they accused him 
of atheism before the civil tribunals, His book was 
confiscated, he was imprisoned ten days, and fined 800 
guilders. He was also expelled from the Jewish syn- 
agogue. After scven years he submitted to a painful 

and was Itted, though It doss not ap- 
pear thet he really chanjed his views. He died, ac- 
cordins to Fabricius, in 1647, whether by sulcide or 
not ia uncertain. He left an antoblography which 
fell Into the hands of Limborch, and was reprinted in 
1847 (Uriel Acosta's Selbet! Lat. u. Deutach, 
Leipsig). His life afforded Gutzkow the material for 
a novel, The Sadducees in Amsterdam” (1884), and 
for a drama, ''Uriel Acasa’ (Leipe, 1847).—Jellinck, 
Ueber Accsta's Leben und Lehre (Zerbst, 1847). 


Acosta, José a’, aSpanish Jesuit, born about 1589, 
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ACRABBATTINE 


(Seville, 1590, 4to); a treatise De Christo Revelato 
bri novem (Lugd. 1592, 8vo); De Promulgatione Evan- 
gei qpud Barbaros (Cologne, 1596, 8vo). 

Aera (“Arpa), a Greek word, signifying a smamit 
or citadel, \n which sense its Hebraized form Chakra 
(8PM) also occurs in the Syriac and Chaldaic (Bux- 
torf, Lex, Talm. col. 818). Hence the name of Acra 
was acquired by the eminence north of the temple at 
Jerusalem, on which a citadel was built by Antiochus 
ee to command the holy place (1 Macc. ill, 
if i iv, 2,41; vi, 18, 26, 82; ix, 620q.; x, 6; xi, 41; 

2 Macc, iv, 12, 27, etc.), It thus became, in fact, the 
Acropolis of Jerusalem (see Michaelis, in Macc. p. 80 
8q.; Crome, in the Hall. Encyl, ii, 201 8q.). Jose. 
hus describes this eminence as semicircular (see Re- 
land, Palos, p, 852); and reports that when Simon 
Maccabaus had succeeded in expelling tho S: 
garrison, he not only demolished the citadel, but 
caused the hill itself to be levelled, that no neighbor- 
Ing site might thenceforth be higher than or eo high as 
that on which the temple atood. The people had suf 
fered 90 much from the garrison, that they willingly le- 
bored day and night, for three years, in this great work 
(Ant. xiii, 6, 6; War, v, 4,1). At a later period the 
palace of Helena, queen of Adiabene, stood on the 
site, which still retained the name of Acra, os did also, 
probably, the council-house, and the bel sot of the 
archives (War, vi, 6, 8; eee also Deseript. Urbis Iero- 
solmya, per J. Heydenum, lib, fll, cap. 2),—Kitto,s.v. 

A good desl of controversy has lately arisen as to 
the position of this eminence, Dr. Robinson (Bib. Res, 
i, 414; now ed. lil, 207-211) strongly contending for 
the sloping eminence now occupied by the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and others (especially Willlams, 
Holy City, ti, 25, 49) pcos Acra more northwardly 
from the temple. The latter position, in the middle 
of the Mohammedan quarter, on the whole, scems best 
to accord with the present state of the surface and the 
ancient notes of place (see Strong's Harmony and Ex- 
pos. of the Gospels, Append, li, p. 4, 5); especially with 
Josephus’s statements (War, v, 4,1) respecting the 
valley of the Tyropeeon (q. v.). Sco JrntsaLew. 

A place by the name of Acrz (“Acpa) is mentioned 
by Josephus (War, ii, 2, 2) as having been taken by 
Simon Maccabeus, in connection with Gazara, Joppa, 
and Jamnia; which some suppose to mean Elron (by 
a change of reading), while others take the word in 
the ordinary sense of tower, The passage is evident- 
ly parallel with 1 Macc. xiv, 7, where Simon is sald, 
after having tskon Gazara and Bethasura, to have 
cleansed ‘‘the tower" (dxpa); which, by a compari- 
son with chap. xili, 40, appears to mean no other than 
the above fortress in Jcrusalem. See Baris. 

For the Acra or Acre (Hebraized "“px by Benj- 
min of Tudela) of the Crusades, seo Acco, 

Acrabbattind (‘Arpafarrivy sc. ywpn), the 
name of two regions in Palestine. 

1. A district or toparchy of Judaa, extending be- 
tween Shechem (Nabloun) and Jericho eartward, be- 
ing about 12 miles long (see Reland, Poles. p. 192). 
It is mentioned by Josephus (War, fl, 12, 4; 20, 4; 
22, 2; til, 8, 4, 5), and doubtlose took ite name from 
a town called Acrabii, mentioned by Eusebius (Ono- 
mast, 2, v. Crag ag Jerome corruptly ‘* Adorabi," 
seo Cleric] ed. Amst. 1707, p. 17, note as a large 
village 9 Roman miles east of Neapolis, on the road 
to Jericho; probably the same found by Dr. Robinson 
under the name Abrabeh (Researches, fii, 108), and de- 
scribed as a considerable town, finely situated on the 
slope of a fertile hill, with a moaque (new ed. of Re- 
searches, lil, 296, 297) and a ruined fort (Van de Velde, 
Narrativs, \i, 804-307), 

2, Another district of Jadea toward the southern 


appointed provincial of the Jesuits in Peru, and died end of the Dead Sea, occupied by the Edomites dur- 


reetor of the university of Salamanca, Feb. 15, 1600. 


| ing the captivity (1 Macc, v, 8, Auth. Vers, ‘‘Ara- 
He wrote The Natural and Moral History of the Indies; battine ;' comp. Joseph. Ant, xii, 8, 1). 


It is sup 


ACRABBIM 


posed to have taken its name from the MAALEB-AC- 
BABBIx (q. v.) of Num. xxxiv, 4; Josh, xv, 8, which 
lay in this vicinity. 

Aorab’bim. Seo MAALEH-ACRABBIM. 

Acre ia pat by our translators (Isa. v, 10) for 
‘TOM, tse’med, which properly means a yoke, t. e. a8 
mach land as a yoke of oxen can plough in a day. 
So the Latlu jugerum, an acre, from jugum, o yoke, 
See Mzascre. In 1 Sam. xiv, 14, tho word ‘‘acre” 
is supplied in our translation after M1399, 8 Surrow, 
which is omitted (see margin). 

Acre, See AccHo, 

Aorostic (from dxpoy, extremify, and oriyoc, 
verse), The word commonly signifies the beginning 
of a verse; but it is sometimes taken for the end or 
close of it, It ordinarily signifies an ode in which the 
initial letters of the verses in their order spell s certain 
word or sentence, In this form acrostica do not occur 
in the Bible. There are certain parts of the poetical 
compositions of the Old Testament, however, in which 
the successive verses or lines in the original begin 
with the letters of the Hebrew alphabet; these may 
be called alphabetical acrostics, For instance, in Paalm 
exix, there are as many stanzas or strophes as there 
aro letters in the alphabet, and each strophe consists 
of eight double lines, all of which, In each case, begin 
with that letter of the alphabet corresponding to the 
place of the strophe in the Psalm—that is, the first 
eight lines bogin each with &, Aleph, the next eight 
with 3, Beth, and soon. Soo ABECEDARIAX, Other 
Paalms have only one verse to each Jetter, in its order, 
es Psalms xxv, xxxlv. In others, again, as Psalms 
exi, cxii, each verse is divided into two parts, and 
these hemistiche follow the alphabetical arrangement, 
liko the whole verses of the last mentioned Psalms. 
The Lamentations of Jeremiah are mostly acrostic, 
some of the chapters repeating each letter one or more 
times, The last chapter of Proverbs also has the ini- 
tial letters of ite last twonty-two verses in alphabeti- 
cal order. Seo Porrry. 

The term acrostic is used in ecclesiastical history to 
describe a certain mode of performing the psalmody 
of the ancient Church. A single person, called the 
precentor, commenced the verse, and the people join- 
ed with him at the close. We find also the words hy- 

ma and diapealma, likewise deportAcirioy and 
oprov, almost synonymous with acroatic, used to 
describe the same practice. They do not always mean 
the end of a verse, but sometimes what was added at 
the end of a psalm, or something repeated in the mid- 
dle of it, e. g. the phrase “fur his mercy endureth for- 
ever," repeated or chanted by the congreyation. e 
Gloria Patri is by some writcrs called the epode or 
acroteleutic, because it was always sung at the end of 
the psalms (Bingham, Orig, Ecel. i, xiv). 
Act, Conventicle, see ConventicLE, 


Act, Corporation, ‘ Corrogatton, 

Act, Five-Mile, “ Five-Mie. 

Act of Faith, ‘“ Acro va Fs. 

Act, Test, “ Test. 

Act, Toleration, ‘ Toterartox. 

Acta (Acts of the Martyrs), tho title 


of the record of the lives and actions of martyrs kept 
in the ancient Cherch for the edification of the faith- 
ful, Whenever a Christian was apprehended, the ac- 
ousation, defence, and verdict were noted in these Acts, 
Some of the martyrs also wrote accounts of their own 
sufferings, or this was done for them by a regular offi- 
cer of the Church acting as notary, who took down the 
facts in a prescribed form ; and theso reports were also 
designated as acta martyris or martyrum, Comp. 
CALENDARIA; MartryrovociA; Mengion; Mzno- 
Loaium, The oldest are those referring to the death 
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ACTA MARTYRUM 


of St, Ignatius (q, v.), Bishop of Antioch (died 107), 
and of Polycarp (q. v.) (died about 165), both of which 
are given in Dressel's and Hefele’s editions of tho Po- 
tres Apostolici. The oldest collection of Acts of the 
Martyrs wes complled by the Church historian Euse- 
bius, in his two works de Afartyribus Palestine and 
Synagoge Martyriorum. The latter, a martyrology of 
the Church universal, was lost as carly as the end of 
the sixth century; the former has reached us as an 
appendix to the eighth book of the author's Church 
. A second large collection of 12 volumes was 
in existence st Constantinople in the ninth century, 
and probably formed the basis of the work of Simeon 
Metaphrastes, de Actis Sanctorwm, in the tenth centary. 
To the Latin Church a catalogue of martyre, contain- 
ing the names of martyrs from different countries ar- 
ranged according to the days on which they were com- 
memorated in the mass, as also the place and the day, 
but not the details, of their martyrdom, was, at the 
close of the sixth century, in extensive use. It was, 
though without good reason, ascribed to Jerome. The 
particular churches used to add to this general cats- 
logue of martyrs their local calendars, a circumstance 
which explains the diversity of the different copies of 
this work still extant (ed. Fr. Mar. Florentinivs, 
Luce, 1668 sq. ; d’Achery, Spicileg. ed. Nor. ii, p. 27, ac- 
cording to a manuscript of the French convent Gellou, 
written about 804; J.B. Sallerius, Act. Samciorun, 
Juno tom. vi, according to copies of Reichenas, St. 
Ulric’s at Augsburg, Corvey, etc.). While this wak 
excludes all historical accounts of the lives of mar- 
tyrs, giving only their names and the place and day 
of their martyrdom, there are indications that detailed 
historical works were also compiled at an early period. 
A council at Carthage 897 permits the reading of the 
Passiones Martyrum on the days of their commemors- 
tion, besides the reading-lessons from the Scripturcs. 
Pope Gelasius, on the contrary, excludes this kind of 
literature from ecclesiastical use, on the ground that 
the names of the authors were unknown, and that in- 
fidele, heretics, and unlearned persone (idiote) hed in- 
serted many superfluous and improper things, a con- 
elusive proof of the untrustworthy condition in which 
this literature, even at that early time, was found. 
Tho heads of the monsatic orders were in general very - 
urgent in recommending to their monks the reading 
of the Gesta Afartyrum, the history of their sufferings. 
Besides the two classes of works just named, thero 
was a third class, the so-called Vile Patrum, whose 
object was more literary than edifying, and eame of 
which belong among the most valuable sources of the 
carly Church history, To this class of works belong 
the very valuable history of Severin, by his disciple 
Eogippias, the biographica of Columban, Gallus, etc. 
Collections of accounts of this kind are extaut by 
Palladius (about 420), in his Historia Lausiaca (Aa 
cacy); by Heractides, in his Paradious, 2. de Vitis 
Patrum; by Johannes Moschus (died about 620), 
the author of the lives of the monks, under the title 
Auudy, Attuwydpioy, or Nede Mapadacos. These 
works are designated in the Greek Church under the 
name of Pepoyried, KXipaxec, Aaveaied, and Narepi- 
xd. They were followed by Simeon Metaphrastes 
(q. v.), about 901, of whose biographies of saints wo 
bave 122 left, while o mach larger number have been 
erroneously ascribed to him, Im the Latin Chorch 
= have the 14 ee of Pradentius (q. v.), entitled 
say ke s. de Coronis et Passionibus MM ; 
the Collationes Fatrum, by Cassian (q. v.); iad aver: 
al historical works of Gregory of Tours (q. v.), aa de 
Miracalis, Vite Patrum, de Gloria Martyrum., The 
biographical material contained in this class of works 
was gradually worked into the martyrologies, That 
known under the name of Beda is mostly restricted to 
statistical statements; yet a copy of it at tho begin- 
ning of the ninth century received considerable ad- 
ditions from Florus, a snb-deacon at Lyons, Consid- 
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erable additions to the martyrologies were aleo made | uary, 2 vols. 1648; February, 3 vols. 1658; March, 8 
by Hrabanus Maurus (q. v.); Ado, archbishop of Vi-| vols. 1668; April, 8 vols, 1675; May (with a Propy- 
enna, about 860; Usuard, a monk at Paris (875); and | Jeum), 8 vole, 1685-1688; June, 6 vols, 1695-1715; 
Notker (died 912). This enlargement of the ancient | July, 7 vols. 1719-1781; August, 6 vols. 1788-1748; 
forms the transition to the legends of | September, 8 vols. 1746-1762; October, vol. i, 1765; 

the Middle Ages, which are generally nothing but ec-| il, 1768; fit, 1770; iv, 1780; v, 1786; vi, 1784; this 
clesiastical novels, and have no claim whatever to | volume ended at the 15th of October (see Walch, Bity. 
credibility. The “Acts of the Martyrs” had, more-| Theol. ili, 657 eq.). The work was stopped by the sup- 
over, gradually been onlarged Into ‘Acts of the: preasion of the Jesuita, and it appeared to be altogether 
Saints," ae other saints than martyrs had been added | oxtinguished by the French Revolution; but in 1838 it 
to the catalogues of the latter. See Acra Sancro-, revived, and there was printed at Namur a prospectus, 
acm. The most valued collection is Ruimart's Acta | De prosecutione operis Bollandiuni quod ActA SANcTO- 
Mastyrem sincera { Paris, 1689, fol.; 2d ed. Amst. | rus inscribitur, In 1815 appeared vol. vil of October, 
1718, fol.; B, Galura, Augsb. 1802, 8 vols, 8vo). It | in two parte—the first containing the saints of the 15th 
is more critical than most Roman biographies, but | of October; the second the saints of the 16th. New 
nevertheless contains many incredible legends. A | editions of the first 4 volumes of October appeared in 
large collection was also published by the learned | 1859 and 1860. The work is still in progress, and the 
Stephen Evodius Aesemsoni, under the title Acta | Jesuits recelve for its continuation an annual stipend 
Santorum Murtyrum Orientaliom et Occidentaliwm | from the Belgian government. Some idea of its vast 
(Roms, 1748, 2 vols. fol.).—~ Herzog, i, 100; Wetzer!| extent may be gathered from the fact that the lives 
and Welte, |, 88. See MarrrgoLoor. of more than 2000 saints remain, and that 50 more 

Acta Sanctiram (Acts of the Saints), the titlo| vols. fol. may be expected to complete the work. 

given to collections of the lives of martyrs [see Acta} The editors are as follow, with the number of years 
Muzrrgom] and of saints in the ancient Church. and volumes on which they were engaged: Jo. Bol- 
(1.) We first find the title Acta Sanctorum in Euse- | landus (died 1665), 84 years, 8 vole. ; Godefr. Hensche- 
bias (fourth century). In consequence of an edict of | nims (died 1681), 46 years, 24 vols.; Daniel Papebro- 
Diocletian, of the year 803, which commanded the de-j chius (died 1714), 55 years, 19 vols,; Conrad Jannin- 
struction of all the Christian records, a great gap was| gus (died 1728), 44 years, 18 vols.; Franc. Baertius 
treated in the records of the Church, which was ifter- | (died 1719), 88 years, 10 vols.; Joan. Bapt. Sollerius 
ward filled with legends and traditions, abounding in| (died 1740), 88 years, 12 vols.; Joan. Pinius (died 
errors, omissions, and exaggerations. Collections of | 1749), 85 years, 14 vols.; Gafl. Cuparus (died 1741), 
the Acta San principally for edification, were | 21 years, 11 vols.; Petrua Boschius (died 1786), 16 
made in the Vite Patrwn, probably by Jerome of Dal-| years, 7 vols.; Joan. Stiltingus (died 1762), 25 years, 
matia; by Gregory of Tours in the sixth century ; in| 11 vols.; Constant, Suyskenns (died 1771), 26 years, 
the Synararium (q. v.) of the Greek Charch, in tho | 11 vols,; Joan. Perterus (died 1762), 15 years, 7 vols.; 
eighth centary, by John of Damascus; by Simeon | Urban, Stickerus (died 1758), 2 years, 1 vol.; Joan. 
Metaphrastes in the tenth century; in the Golden Le-| Limpenus (retired 1750), 9 years, 8 vole.; Joep, Vel- 
gend of Jacob of io in the thirteenth, which went} dius (retired 1747), 5 years, 2 vols,; Joan. Cleus (re- 
through 71 editions from 1474 to 1500; and In the| tired 1760), 7 years, 8 vols,; Corn, Baucus (died 1801), 
Catalogus Sanctorum of Peter do Natalibus (Vicenza, | 83 yeara, 6 vols. ; Jacob, Buens (died 1808), 82 years, 
1493). A more critical treatment is found in tho| 6 vols.; Joseph Guesquierus (died 1802), 10 years, 4 


Sunctaariuem of Boniaus Mombritius (Venice, 1474, 2 
vols.); in Lipoman, Vite Sanctor, (Rome, 1551-1560, 8 
vols.); and particularly in Ruinart, Acta Aartyrum 
macera 1689, fol.), Comparo Marrrro.ocy. 
(2.) The most celebrated collection of the Acta 
Sanctorum is that commenced by Bollandns, and 
still continaed by a society of Jesuits. It is one of 
the mest remarkable works ever produced, whether 
regarded as to the labor and time spent upon it, or to 
the comparative worthlessncas of its matter. It has 
been two hundred years in progress, bas reached 
the fifty-fifth folio volume, and is still in 98, 
This stupendous undertaking originated with Ros- 
weyde, a Jesuit, who announced bis intention in @ 
Fasti Ssactorum quorum vile in Belgicis bibliothzcis 
monuscripie asservontur (Antwerp, 1607); but ho died 
in 1629, before any part was printed. After his death 
his materials came into the hands of Jobannes Bollan- 
das, who established correspondence with all parts of 
Europe, in order to obtain information from every 
possible source. In 1685 he associated with himself 
Godefriius Henschenins; and these two published at 
Antwerp in 1643 the first two volumes, in folio, under 
the title of ** Acta Sanctorum quotquot toto orbe 
el @ Catholicis Seriptoribus celebrantur.'' These vol- 
umes contain the lives of the saints who are com- 
tmemorated by the Roman Charch in the month of 
January only. In 1658 three more volumes appeared, 
embracing February. Aftor this, Danie) Papebrochius 
vas associated as coeditor ; but Bollandus himself died, 
Sept. 12, 1665, before the vol. for March appeared, As 
the work proceeded, other editors were appointed, and 
generation after generation sank into the grave during 
its long progress. It would occupy too much time and 
space to enumerate the separate labor of each. The 
Work itself was published in the g order: Jan- 


vols.; Ignat. Hubenns (died 1782), 10 years, 1 vol. 
The renewal of the work was undertaken in 1888 by 
Jo. Bapt, Boone, Joseph. Vandermoere, Prosper Cop- 
pens, and Joseph. Vanhecke, Jesuits of the collee of 
St. Michael at Brussels. The first 42 vols., coming 
down to Sept. 14, were reprinted at Venice in 1784 0q. ; 
but in inferior style, A new edition of the entire 
work has been commenced by Ceirnandet, in 1863. 
(Paria, tom, |, p. 821, embracing tho first eleven days 
of January). See Saints, 


Action rm Spzaxtao, Seo Homt.erics, 


Action Szrwox, an old Scottish term for the ser- 
mon immediately before the Lord's Sapper. 

Actippus. Seo Acnzis. 

Acts or THe Arosties (Mpdtuc rev ’Axoore- 
Awy), the fifth book of the Now Testament, and the 
last of those properly historical. It obtained this title 
at a very carly ark Ay though aometimes the epithet 
holy was prefixed to apostles, and sometimes also it was 
reckoned among the gospels, and called the Gospel of 
the Holy Ghost, or the Gospel of the Resurrection, (See, 
generally, Dr, Tregellos, in Horne's /ntrod, last ed. ty, 
476 8q.) 

I. Authorship.—The Acts were evidently written b 
tha samo author as the third Gospel (comp. Luke if 
1-4, with Acts J, 1), and tradition is firm and constant 
in ascribing them to Luke (Ireneus, Adv, Zar. \ib. t, 
co, 81; fil, 14; Clemens Alexandr. Strom, v, p, 688; 
Tertallian, Adv, Marcin, v, 2; De Jejun. c. 10; Ort 
gen, apud Euseb. /Tist. Eccles, vi, 23, etc. Eusebius 
himself ranks this look among the dyodoyotperc, 
H. E. fil, 26), The fact thit Luke accompanied Paul 
to Rome (xxviil), and was with him there (Col. tv, 14; 
Phil. 24), favora tho supposition that he was the writer 
of the narrative of the apostle’s journey to that city. 
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fee Pavi, The identity of the writer of both Looks 
ie strongly shown by their great similarity in style 
and idiom, and the usage of particular words and com- 
pound forms. (See Tholuck, in the Stud. u. Krit. 
1889, ili; Klostermann, Viadicia Lucane, Gott. 1866.) 
The only parties in primitive times by wliom this book 
was rejected were certain heretics, such as the Mar- 
clonites, the Severians, and tho Manichmans, whose 
objections were entirely of a dogmatical, not of a 
historical natare (so those of Baur and his school). 
At the same time we find Chrysostom complaining 
that by many in bie day it was not go mach as known 
(Hom. |, in Act, 8, init.). Perhaps, however, there is 
some rhetorical exaggeration in this statement; or it 
may be, as Kuindl (Proleg. in Acta App. Comment. ty, 
5) suggests, that Chryscstom’s complaint refers rather 
to a prevalent omlasion of the Acts from the number 
of books publicly read in the churches (see Salmerson, 
De libri Actorum auctoritate, in his Opera, vol. xit). 

II, Source nf Materials.—The writer is for the first 
time introduced into the narrative in ch. xvi, 11, 
where he speaks of accompanying Paul to Philippi. 
He then disappears from the narrative until Paul’s re- 
tarn to Philippi, more than two years afterward, when 
it is stated that they left that place in company (xx, 
6), from which it may be justly inforred that Luke 
spent the interval in that town, From this time to 
the cloee of the period embraced by his narrative ho 
appears as the companion of the apostle, For the ma- 
terials, therefore, of all he has recorded from ch. xvi, 
11, to xxviii, 81, he roay be regarded as having drawn 
upon his own recollection or on that of the apostle. 
To the latter source also may be confidently traced all 
he has recorded concerning the earlier events of tho 
apostle’s career; and as respects the circumstances re- 
corded fn the first twelve chapters of the Acts, and 
which relate chiefly to the Church at Jerusalem and 
the labors of the apostle Peter, we may readily sup- 
pose that they were so much matter of general noto- 
riety among the Christians with whom Luke agsoci- 
ated, that he needed no assistance from any other 
merely haman source in them. Some ofthe 
German critics (see Zeller, Dis A nach ihrem 
Inhalt u. Ursprung kritisch wntersucht, Stuttg. 1854) 
have labored hard to show that be must have had re- 
course to written documents, in order to compose those 
parts of his history which record what did not pass un- 
der his own observation, and they have gone the length 
of supposing the existence of a work in the language 
of Palestine, under the title of Acts of Cephae" or his 
“4 Preaching” (NB"3') "3299 or NAYIN), of which 
the apocryphal book of the same title (Mpakerc Mirpov 
or Kypvypa Mérpor), mentioned by Clement of Alex- 
andria (Strom. vii, p. 786) and Origen (Commen/. in 
‘Joh. p. 298), was an interpolated edition (Heinricha, 
ria 6 in Acta App. p. 21; Kuindl, Proleg. p.5). All 
this, however, is mere ungrounded supposition; and 
sach Hebrew editions, if they at all existed, must 
have been versions from the Greek (Reland, Pulvel. p. 
1088), See Perea. 

III. Design.—A prevalent opinion is, that Luke, 
having in his Gospel given # history of the life of 
Christ, intended to follow that up by giving in the 
Acts a narrative of the establishment and early prog- 
ress of his religion in the world, That this, however, 
could not have been his design, is obvious from the very 
partial and limited view which his narrative gives of 
the state of things in the Chorch gonorally during the 
period through which {t extends, As little can wo re- 
gard this book as designed to record the official history 
of the Apostles Poter and Paul, for we find many par- 
tleulars concerning both those apostles mentioned in- 
cldentally elsewhere, of which Luke takes no notice 
(comp. 2 Cor, xi; Gal. i, 17; il, 11; 1 Pet. v,18. Sce 
also Michaelis, Introduction, iii, 828; Hanlein's Fin- 
leitung, tii, 150), Heinrichs, Kuindl, and others aro 
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of opinion that no particular design abould be ascribed 
to the evangelist in com) i this book beyond 
that of furnishing bis friend Theophilus with a pleas 
ing and instructive narrative of such events as had 
come under bis own personal notice, either immediato- 
ly through the testimony of his senses or through the 
medium of the reports of others; but such a view sa- 
vora too much of the lax opinions which these writers 
unhappily entertained the sacred writers to 
be a by those who regard all the sacred books 
as ed for the permanent instruction and benefit 
of the Church aniveraal. Much more deserving of 
notice is the opinion of Hinlein, with which that of 
Michaelis substantially accords, that ‘‘ the general ¢> 
sign of the author of this book was, by means of his 
narratives, to set forth the co-operation af God in the 
diffusion of Christianity, and along with that, to prove, 
by remarkable facts, the divinity of the apostles and 
the perfectly equal right of the Gentiles with the Jews 
to a participation in the blessings of that religion” 
(Einkitung, tii, 156, Comp. Michaelis, Jetroduction, 
ii, 880). Perhaps we should come still closer to the 
truth if we were to say that the design of Luke in 
writing the Acts was to supply, by select and mit- 
able instances, an illustration of the power and work- 
ing of that religion which Jesus had died to establish. 
In his Gospel he bad presented to his readers an ex- 
hibition of Christianity as embodied in the person, 
character, and works of its great founder; and having 
followed him in his narration until he was taken up 
out of the sight of bis disciples into heaven, this second 
work was written to show how his religion operated 
when committed to the hands of those by whom it was 
to be announced ‘to all nations, beginning at Jere- 
salem” (Luke xxiv, 47). Hence, as justly stated by 
Baumgarten in his work on the Acts, Jesus, as the 
already exalted king of Zion, appears, on all suitable 
ocasions, as the ruler and judge of supreme resort; 
the apostles are but his representatives and instro- 
ments of working. It is He who appoints the twelfth 
witness, that takes the place of the fallen apostle 
(chap, i, 24); He who, having received the promise 
from the Father, sends down the Holy Spirit with 
power (chap, {i, 88); He who comes near to turn the 
people from their iniquities and add them to the mem- 
bership of his Church (chap, ii, 47; ili, 26); He who 
works miracles from time to time by the hand of the 
apostles; who sends Peter to open the door of faith 
to the Gentiles; who instructs Philip to go and meet 
the Ethiopian; who arrests Saul in his career of por- 
secution, and makes bim a chosen vessel to the Gen- 
tiles; in short, who continually appears, presiding over 
the affairs of bis Church, directing his servants in 
their course, protecting them from the hands of their 
enemies, and in the midst of much that was adverse, 
still giving effect to their ministrations, and causing 
the truth of the gospel to grow and bear fruit. We 
have therefore in this book, not & narrative of 
facts which fell out at the beginning of the Christian 
Charch, in connection more ly with the spos- 
tolic r Ye springen mle: have, first of 
all and in all, the ever-present, controlling, administra- 
tivo agency of the Lord Jesus Christ himself, shedding 
forth the ae of his risen life, and giving shape and 
form to his 
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tion, there can bo no reason why it should not have | in the Acts (see Meth. Quar, Revicw, 1856, p. 499 #q.). 
been noticed. And on other accounts also this time For further discussion, see Burton, Attempt to ascertain 
was by far the most likely for the publication of the : the Chronology of the Ads tg lb 1880); Anger, De 
book. The arrival in Rome was an important period ' femporum in Actis Apostolorum ratione (Lips. 1884); 
{n the apostle’s life; the quiet which succeeded it Greswell, Diesert. {, 1, etc.; Wordsworth, Greek Test, 
seemed to promise no immediate determination of hia weg til ape Chron, d. op. Zeit (Gott. 1848). 

cause. Seo THEOFHILUS. Leapino Evans, cHarren. 


V. Style, —This, like that of Luke’s Gorpel, is much | May, 2D, 99. Election of Matthias........ heer 
|. Descent of the Leela. Spirit... fl, 141. 
. Cure of the cripple, ete...... { 
Judgment of Ananies and 


|. Prosper atthe Church. iz, BL 
sane) sledge pli rit i 
Hebrew. 
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F 
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ported in full. His mode of narrating svente is clear, Sept., 

dignifed, and lively; and, as Michaelis observes, he , Spring, 
has well supported the character of each person whom 
he has introduced as delivering a public harangue, and 
has very faithfully and happily preserved the manner | Spring, 


of speaking which was to each of his orators’’| ,, 
(Istreduction, ili, 832). See Lunz. Jenvalem £7-80, 

VI. Contents.—Commencing with a reference to an 44, 45, Paul's fret misinnary tour. xiii, xiv. 
wcount given in a former work of the sayings and | Spring, 47. pe eral ewe Bee 
dgings of Jesus Christ before his ascension, its author 4. (sattiew's Gospel published as) 
—_— to acquaint us succinctly with the cireum- ie BI Ngee) a 

iJ i 
stances attending that event, the conduct of the dis- @. Enea woe ary tour xv, S6—xvill, 
ciples on their return from witnessing it, the outpour- nee 
pearl pre ag dryer rig. page oC ae Tae 
to them before his cracifizion, amaz- 
i soctess which, as s consequonee of this, attended ee raat  saiestonary tour, xvili, 32-xz1, 17. 
pedbace steed Mack iat tee ‘Seviour| Sank aaa, ke Carr 
cerning Jesus as the prom! 
of the world. After following the fates of the mother- | 64 (24 1 Bylatle to the Vortnthl. 
church at Jerusalem up to the period whon the violent 8S, [Epitts to the Romans.) 
persecation of its members by the rulers of the Jews 56-58, Paul's first visit and impris- 
had broken up their society and scattered them, with (ooh Tae ee xxi, 16-xxvill, 81, 
the exception of the apostles, throughont the whole of a Hiei iy: "Epherlaae) 
the surrounding region, and after introducing to the 57, [Rpistle to the Volomsians,} 
notice of the reader the case of a remarkable conver- BT, [Kplatie to 
tion of one of the most zealous persecutors of the SK fieplonls to the Hobieee 1 
Cocreh, who afterward became one of its most devoted 63. [Acts of the Apostles written.) 
tnd succeasfal advocates, the narrative takes s wider 63 [Epistle of Jai 
‘ope and opens to our view the gradual expansion of {lst Epistle to Timothy.) 
the Church by the free admission within its pale of rib acy pleted 
rise directly ee pier tacoma ar at F Paul at nore LA 
not passed through inary stage 

lam, The first stap toward this more liberel and cos. a Ok Use Brito Pr 
mopolitan order of things having been effected by oe {Mark's Goapel written.) 
Peter, to whom the honor of laying the foundation of 63. (Fplatls of Jude.) 
the Christian Church, both within and without the Lachine ema yas 
confines of Judaism, seems, in accordance with our 8. (a Fy Fylatle of John. j 
Lord's declaration concerning him (Matt. xvi, 18), to (84 Eplatie of Jolin, 
bare been reserved, Paul, the recent convert and the 16. John's Revelation 


ae one: Gentiles, is brought forward as| VIII, Cummentaries.—The following is a fall \ist of 
the main actor on the scene. On his course of mis-| separate exegetical anil illustrative works on the en- 
Pa ee activity, his successes and his sufferings, the ' tire Acts of the Apostles, the most important being in- 
chief interest of the narrative is thenceforward con-' dicated by an asterisk (*) prefixed: Origen, Operu, iv, 
omaied until, having followed him to Rome, whith- 457 sq.; ‘‘ Pampilus” (in heyy ae ee Opera, ii, sae ; 
et be had been sent as « prisoner to abide bis trial, on | and in the “ie Putr. oe 


emma 8d ed, 6. fin. 2 vols, 8v0) Bullinger, Commentaria (Tigu: ri, 1840, 
The fallow ing ee true me of events ie Jonas, Adn ati mes (Norib, 1624 ; Beall 1628, 
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ten (Norimb. 1554, fol.); Camerarius, Notationes (Lips. 
1656, 8vo); Capito, Mzplicutio (Venice, 1561, 8vo); 
*Gualtherus, Homilie (Tigarl, 1557, 4to; in Engl, 
Lond, 1572); Lose, Adnotationes, (Erancf. 1558, 2 vols, 
fol,); *Sarcer, Scholia (Basil. 1500, 8vo); Selnecker, 


Commentarius (Jen. 1567, 1586, 8vo); Junius, 7r. ex 
Arab, (L. B.1578; Freft. ‘1018, 8vo); Rande, Ausegung 


(Freft, 1579, fol.) ; Aretios, Digestio ( . 1879, 
Genev, 1388, Bern. 1607, fol.); Grynaeus, Commenta- 
rius (Basil, 1588, 4to); Crispold, Commentaria (Firm. 
1590, 4to); Stapleton, "Antidote (Antw. 1596-8, B vols. 
80); Pelargus, Commentationes (Francf. 1599, 8vo); 
Arcularius, Commentariue (Franc, 1607, 8vo; Gless. 
4to); Lorinus, Commentaria (Col, Ag. 1609, fol.); Mal- 
colm, Commentariue (Mediol, 1615, 4to); Sanctus, Com- 
mentarins (Lugd. 1616; Col. 1617, 4to); *Petri, Com- 
mentarius (Duacl, 622, 4to); Pereziua, 
(Lugd. 1628, 4to) ; 
1627, Ato); Menoch, Hi 
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1567, 8vo); Satmeron, Opera, p. 12 sq.; Brent, Predig- 


Commentaries | (Lond. 1896,8vo); Sumner, 
Lapide, Acta Api, (Antw. | Robinson, Acts of Ap. (Lond. 1889, sen Schnecken- 
Historia (Rome, 1634, 4to); De | berger, Zweckd. A postelgesch. (Berne, 1841, 
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Noo. Test. Koppianum); Stabbock, Anotations, vol. ii 
(Falm, 1809, 8vo); Elaley, Annotations, vol ti; Valek- 
naer, Selecta (od. Weasenberg, Amst. 1815, 8v0); + *Kain- 
61, Comm. in Acta A postol, (vol. Iv of his Comm. in Libros 
Hist, N. T., Lips. 1818, 8v0; vol. iii, Lond. 1885); Riehm, 
De fontibus Act. (Tr. ad Rh. 1821, 8vo); Thompeon, Dis. 
courses (Lond. 1822, 8vo) ; Kistemaker, Geach, d. Apo» 
tel (Minst. 1822, 80) ; *Hildebrand, Geach. d. ap.-ezey, 

Hermenent. (Lpz. 1824, 8v0); Blomfield, Lectures(Lond, 
1825, 8vo); De Meyer, De Lucm diiomorig (Tr. ad R 
1827, 4to); Menken, B&eke (Brem. 1828, 8vo); *Stier, 
Reden d, A postel (Lpz, 1829, 2 vols, v0) ; Wilson, Ques 
tons (Camb, 1830, 12mo); Anon,, Asnotations (Camb, 
1881, 12m0); Wirth, A postelgesch. (Ulm, 1831, 8v0); 
*Neander, Planting of the Church [German, Berl. 1822, 
Hamb. 1847, 8v0] (Edinb. 1842, Lond. 1851, 2 vols, 810); 
Barnes, Notes (N. Y. 1884, 12mo); Povach, Sermonr 
(Lond.1638, 8y0); 


, 8vo); Jones, 


Dieu, Animadoersiones (L. B, 1684, 4to); Lensous, Com. | Lectures (Lond. 1842, 2 vols. 12mo); Cary, rock 
vermore, Acts of Ap, 


mentarius (Holm. 1640, 4to); Novarinus, Actus'A 
tolor, (Luga. 1645, fol.); Price, Acta A .( 
1647, 8vo; Lond, 1660, 4t0); Major, Adnorata (Jen, 
1647, 1656, 4to; 1668, 8vo); Amyrald, Pa (Sal- 
mur, 1654, Bvo); Fromond, Actus Ap. (Lovan, 1664, 
4to); Culixtus, Ezpositio (Brunsw. 1654, 4to) ; *Streso, 
Commentarius (Amst. 1658; Hafn. 1717, 4to); Fau- 
cheur, Sermons (Genev. 1664, 4 vols. 4to); Du Bols, 
Lectiones, pt. i (Louvain, 1666, 4to); Rothmaler, Pre- 
digten (Rudolst, 1671-2, 8 vols, 4to); Cradock, A poet. 
History (Lond. 1672, fol.); De Sylveira, Commentzria 
(Lugd. 1678, fol.); Lightfoot, Commentary (in Works, 
vill, 1 sq.; also Hore Hebr., ed. Carpzov, - 1679, 
4to); Crell, Opera, ili, 128 aq.; Wolzogen, Opera, vol, 
1; Cocceius, Opera, vol. iv; Mlcon, Apostofica Acta 
(Gonev. 1681, fol.); Cappel, Hite. Apostotica (Salm. 
1683, 4to); *De Veiel, Erplicatio (Lond, 1684, 8vo; in 
Eng,. ,, Lond, 1685); Pearson, Works, 1, 817 sq.; Keachen, 
Adaotata (Amet, 1689, 1709, 4to) ; Vala and others, in 
the Critic’ Sucri, vol. vii; *Arnold and Do Sacy, Note 
(Par., Lugd., Amst., Antw. 1700, 8vo; also in French 
often); *Van Leeuwen, Paraphrasis (Amst.1704, 1724, 
8vo; alsoin Germ., Brem. 1708, 4to) ; *Limborch, Com-| plained 
ano! aes) ‘W711, fol.); Gerhard, Commentarius 
mb. 1719, 4to); *Herberger, Postille 
1715, fol.) ; i ee no 
Toagoge (Hal, 1718, 4to); Grammlich, Asmer! 
(Lpz, 1721, 4to); Poteroen, Zusammenhang (Fr. ad M. 
1722, 4to); Wolf, Anecdota, ill, 92 #q.; 1x, 18q.; Pyle, 
Paraphrase (Lond. 1725, 8vo); Plevier, Handeliagen 
cc 1725, 1734, 4to) ; *Lindhammer, Arkdérung 
Hal. 1725, 1784, fol.); Léseken, Erklarung (Hal. 1728, 
4to); Negelin, Kern d. Apostelgesch. (Norimb. 1781, 
4to); Anon., Paraphrase (Par. 1788, '12mo) ; *Biscoe, 
Hist. of the ‘Acte, confirmed from other Sources, Authors, 
etc. (Lond. 1742, 2 vols. 8yo; Oxford, 1829, 1840, 1 vol. 
8vo); Barrington, Works, vol. 1; Heylin, Theol, Lect, 
ii, 1 eq.; Rambach, Brtracktungen (F. ad M. 1748, 4to) ; 
“Benson, Planting ‘of the Chr, Rel. (24 ed. Lond. 1756, 
8 vols, 4to); *Walch, Diesertt. in ‘Acta App. (Jen. 1756, 
1761, 8 vols. 4to) ; Am-Ende, Carmen cum notis (Vitemb. 
ig pein Semler, Tlustratio (Hal. 1766, 4to); Con- 
Awsleguag (Brem. 1772, 8vo), Jacob, Cebersete. 
(aul, 1779, 8vo); Hess, Christentehre (Winterth. 1781- 
9, Bvo, in parts); Paulos, De Consilio auetoris Act, 
(Jen, 1788, 4to) ; Willis, Actions of the Ap. (Lond, 1789, 
8vo); Snell, Vedersets. (Frkft. 1791, 8v0); Lobstein, 
Commentar, vol. { (Strasb. 1792, 4to); *M Expl. 
catio Act. App. (ed. Dindorf, Lips, 1794, 2 vols, 8¥o); 
Clariase, G (Leyd. 1797, 4to); ¢Thiers, 
Uebers. m, Anmerk, (Gera, 1800, 8v0); "Stack, Lectures 
(London, 1805, 8vo) ; Venturini, Zusammenh, m. d. 
Weltgesch, in vol. i of his Urchrisenth. (Copenh. 1807, 
8vo); Brewster, Lectures (Lond, 1807, 2 vols. 8v0} 
1890, 1 vol. 8vo); “Heinrich, Acta Apostol. perpet, 
Annctt, ilustrata (Gott. 1809, 2 vols, 8vo; also in the 


716, 12mo); Lang, | Gl 
‘kungen 


(Lond. 18mo); Li 

1844, 12mc); Hodgson, Lectures (Lond. Bee 8y0); 
Morison, Commentary (Lond. 1845, 18mo); Bennett, 
Lectures (Lond. 1846, 8v0); Maskew, Annotations (Lond. 
1847, 12mo); Trollope, Commentary (Camb. 1847, 


12mo); *Humphrey, Commentary (Lond. 1847, ar; 


(N. Y. 1848, 12mo); * 
(Grossenb. 1849, 8vo); Mra, eg Lessoma (Loud. 
1849, 8vo); Etheridge, Tr. from the Syr. (Lond. 1843, 
8vo); Beelen, Commentarius (Lovan. 1850, 2 vols. 4to); 
*Conybeare and souere Life and of St. Pasl 
(Lond. 1850, 1856; N. Y. 1855, 2 vols, 8vo); room 
Acts (Lond. 1850, 12mo); *Hackett, opener et 

ton, 1852, 1858, 8vo); “Baumgarten, 4 

(Braunachw. 1852, 2 vole, 8vo; tr, in Clarke's Varop, 
Edinb, 1854, 8 vols, 8vo); *Schaff, Geach. d. Ap, Kirche 
(Lpz. 1854, Bro; ee Edinb, 1854, ete 


7, E-zposition 

Pe 1858, 12mo); Macbride, Debra (Lond. 185, 

8vo); McGarvey, Commentary ‘(Cincin. 1864, 12me); 

joag, Commentary (Edinb. 1810, 2 vols, 8vo), See 
New Testament, 

Acts, Srvziovs or APOCRYPHAL, ancient writings 
purporting to have been written by or respecting our 
Saviour, his disciples, etc. Of these several are still 
extant; others are only known by the accounts in an- 
cient authors (Hase, Mist. of Chr. Church, p. 96, 102). 
See Cason (of Scripture 

ACTS OF CHBIST, Sruprovs, Several sayings 
attributed to our Lord, and alleged to be handed down 
by tradition, may be included under this head, as they 
are supposed by some learned men to have been de- 
rived from histories no longer in existence (comp. 
Luke i, 1). See ArocryPHa, 

qd.) The only saying of this kind apparently genuine 
is the beantiful sentiment cited by Pao) (Acts xx, 35), 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive,"’ to which 
the term apocryphal has been sometimes applied, inas- 
mach as it is not contained in any of the Gospels ex- 
tant (so Gausen, in his Thcopmeustia, Engl. tr. 1842). 
Heinslus is of opinion that the passage is taken from 
some lost apocryphal book, such as that entitled, in 
the Recognitions of Clement, ‘‘ the Book of the Sayings 
of Christ,’ or the pretended Constitutions of the A posties. 
Others, however, conceive that the apostle does not re- 
fer to any one saying of oar Saviour's in particular, 
bat that he deduced Christ’s sentiments on this head 
from several of his sayings and parables (see Matt. 
xix, 21; xxv; and Luke xvi, 9), But the probebill- 
ty is that Paul received this passage by tradition from 
the othor apostles. 


‘ 
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(2.) There is a saying ascribed to Christ in the ) One of the most remarkable is, “Be ye skilful money- 
8 work at least of the second cen- | changers.'’ This is supposed to have been contained 
tury: “Let us resist all iniquity, and hate it;".and in the Gcspel of the Nararenes, Others think it is an 
again, ‘'So they who would see me, and lay hold on early interpolation into tho text of Scripture, Origen 
my kingdom, must receive me through much suffering . and Jerome cite {t as a saying of Christ's. 
and tribalation ;'’ but it is not improbable that thease’ (8.) In Origen, Contra Celsum, lib. i, is an apocry- 
er contain merely an allusion to some of our phal history of our Saviour and his parents, in which 
8 discourses, it is reproached to Christ that he was born in o mean 
(8) Clemens Romanus, the third bishop of Rome ' village, of a poor woman who gained her livelihood by 
after St, Peter (or the writer who passes under the spinning, and was turned off by her husband, a car- 
same of Clement), in his Second Epuile to the Corin- | penter. Celsus adds that Jesus was obliged by pov- 
thians, ascribes the following saying to Christ: { erty to work as a servant in Egypt, where he learned 
“Though ye should be united to me in my bosom, and many powerful arta, and thought that on this account 
yet do not keep my commandments, I will reject you, | he ought to be esteemed asa god. Thore wasa similar 
and cay, Depart from me, I know not whence ye are, | account contained in some apocryphal books extant in 


ye workers of iniquity.” This passage seoms evi- 
dently to be taken from Luke's gospel, xiii, 25, 26, 27. 
There are mauy similar passages which several cm- 


inent writers, such as Grabe, Mill, and Fabricius, have 
considered as derived from hal gospels, but 
which seem, with greater pro! , to be nothing 


pesispi mandy igs raga ian ives gape which 
were very common among the apostolical Fathers, 
on is a is es anes cited by Clement in 

came " is found in the apocryphal 
Gospel of the Egyptians: ‘The Lord, being asked when 
his kingdom should come, replied, When two shall be 
one, aad that which is without as that which is within, 
and the male with the female neither male nor female,” 
See Gosreis (Sruriovs), 

We may here mention that the genuineness of the 
Second Epistle of Clement Is itself disputed, and is 
tejected by Eusebius, Jerome, and others; at least 
Eusebius cays of it, ‘We know not thet this is as 
highly approved of os the former, or that it has been 
in use with the ancients"’ (Jfist. Eccles. \ii, 88, Cruse's 
fe. 1842). See Cuemenr. 

(4.) Eusebius, in the last chapter of the book just 
cited, states that Paplas, a companion of the apostles, 
“gives another history of a woman who had been ac- 


_ the time of St. Augustine. It was probably a Jowish 
forgery. Augustinc, Eplphanius, and others of the 
fathers, equally cite sayings and acts of Christ, which 

| they probably met with in tho early apocryphal gospels, 

(0) There {s o spurious hymn of Christ's extant, 
ascribed to the Priscillianists by St. Augustine. There 
are also many such acts and sayings to be found {n 
the Koran of Mahomet, and others in the writings of 
the Mohammedan doctors (see Toland's Nazarenus), 

! (10,) There is a prayer ascribed to our Saviour by 

| the same perzons, which is printed in Latin and Arabic 

; in the learned Selden’s Commentary on Eutychius's As- 

‘nals of Alezandria, published at Oxford, in 1650, by 

Dr, Poecocke. Jt contains a petition for pardon of sin, 

such as ja sufficient to stamp it as a forgery. 

(11.) Thero is a curious lotter said to have been 
written to our Saviour by Agbarus (or Abgarus), king 
of Edessa, requesting him to come and heal a disease 
, under which he labored. The letter, together with the 
supposed reply of Christ, are preserved by Eusebius. 
This learned historian asserts thet be obtained the 
documents, together with the history, from the public 
registers of the city of Edessa, where they oxisted in 
. his time in the Syriac language, from which bo trans- 
| lated then into Greek. See Ancancs, 
| Thes: letters are also mentioned by Ephracm Syrus, 


the history refers. Some suppose it alludes to the ‘they sre mentioned by Pope Golasins, who rejects 

of the woman taken fn adultery ; others, to the | them as spurious and apocryphal. They are, however, 
woman of Samaria. There are two discourses arcribed referred to as genuine by Evagrius and later histo- 
to Christ by Papias preserved in Ireneus (Adversus|riaus. Among modern writers tho genuineness of 
Heres, v, 83), relating to the doctrine of the Nillen- these letters has been maintained by Dr. Parker (in 


niom, of which Papias appears to have beon the first 


Dr. Grabe has defended the truth of | 


propagator. 
these traditions, but the discourses themselves aro un- 
worthy of our blessed Lord. 

(3.) There is a saying ascrihed to Christ hy Justin 
Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho, which has been 
supposed by Dr. Cave to have been taken from tho 
Gospel of the Nasarenes, Mr. Jones conceives it to 
have been an allusion to a passage in the prophet 
same father furnishes us with an apoc- 
ryphal of Christ's baptism, in which it is as- 
serted that ‘'a fire was kindled in Jordan.” He also 
ecquaints us that Christ worked, when he was on 
earth, at the trade of a carpenter, making ploughs and 
Yokes for oxen, 

(6.) There are some apocryphal sayings of Christ 
by Irenmas, but his most remarkable ob- 
servation is that Christ “lived and taught beyond his 
fortieth or evan fiftieth year,.’’ This he founds partl: 
om absnrd inferences drawn from the character of his 
mission, partly on Jobn vill, 57, and also on what he 
alleges to have been John’s own testimony delivered 


tho preface to his Demonstration of the Law of Nature 
and the Christian Religion, part li, § 16, p. 235); by Dr. 
Cave (in his Historia Literaria, vol. i, p. 23); and by 
| Grabe (in his Spicilegium Patrum, particularly p, 319), 
On the other hand, most writers, including tho great 
majority of Roman Catholic divines, reject them as 
spurious, Mr. Jones, in his valuable work on the Cu- 
nonical Authority of the New Testament, although ho 
does not renture to deny that the Acts were contained 
in the public registers of the city of Edessa, yet gives 
it, as @ probable conjecture, in favor of which he ad- 
duces some etrong reasons, drawn from internal evi- 
dence, that thls whole chapter (viz, the 18th of the 
first book) in the Acolenastical History of Eusebius is 
| {teolf an interpolation. Seo Ersarias (Spurious). 
(12.) The other apocryphal history related by Eva- 
grius, out of Procopius, states that Agbarus sent 
limner to draw the picture of our Saviour, but that 
not being able to do it by reason of the brightness of 
Christ's countenance, our “ Saviour took a cloth, and 
laying it upon his divine and life-giving face, he im- 
his Mkeness on it.’ This story of Christ's 
picture is related by several, in the Second Counell 
of Nice, and by other ancient writers, one of whom 


is | (Leo) assorte that he went to Edessa, and saw “ the 


Roepe 
also an absurd saying attributed to Christ by Athe-'| Imago of Christ, not made with hands, worshipped by 


Alexandrinas and several of the fathers. 


the people." is is the first of the four likenesses 
of Christ mentioned by ancient writers. The second 


‘fs that said to have been stamped on a handkerchief 
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by Christ, and given to Veronica, who had followed 
him to bis crucifixion, The third is the statue of 
Christ, stated by Eusebius to have been erected by the 
woman whom he had cured of an Issue of blood, and 
which the learned historian acquaints us he saw at 
Cesarea Philippi (Eusebios, is, Eccles. vil, 18). 
Sozomen and Cassiodorus asscrt that the emperor 


Julian took down this ststue and erected his own in | 


{ts place. It is, however, stated by Asterlus, a writer 
of the fourth century, that it was taken away by Max- 
iminus, the predecessor of Constantine. The fourth 
picture is one which Nicodemus presented to Gamallel, 
which was preserved at Berytus, and which having 
been crucified and pierced with a spear by the Jews, 
there issued out from the side blood and water. This 
is stated in a spurious treatises concerning the passion 
and image of Christ, falsely ascribed to Athanasius. 
Eusebius, the historian, asserts (1. c.) that he had here 
seen the pictures of Peter, Paul, and of Christ himself, 
in his time (see also Sozomen, Mist. Eocles. v, 21). 
That such relics were actually exhibited is therefore 
indubitable, but their genuinenese is quite another 
question. They were probably of a piece with the 
papal miracles and frauds of superstitious times. 
—Kitto,s.v. See Jesus Curier. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, Sroriocs. Of these 
several are extant, others are lost, or only fragments 
of them have come down to us. Of the following wo 
know little more than that they once existed, 'y 
are here arranged chronologically :—(1.) The Preach- 
ing of Peter, referred to by Origen (in his Commentary 
on St. John's Gospel, lib. xiv), also referred to by 
Clemens Alexandrinus. (2.) The Acta of Peter, sup- 
posed by Dr. Cave to be cited by Serapion. (8.) The 
Acts of Paul and Thecla, mentioned by Tertallian (Li. 
de Baptismo, cap. xvii), This is, however, supposed 
by some to be the same which is found In a Greek 
MS. in the Bodleian Library, and bas been published 
by Dr. Grabe (in his Spici?, Patrum Sacul, I.), (4.) The 
Doctrine of Peter, cited by Origen (‘* Prowem,”' tn Lib, 
de Princip.). (6.) The Acts of Paul (id. de Princip. i, 
2). (6.) The Preaching of Paul, referred to by St. 
Cyprian (Tract. de non iterando Baptismo), (7.) The 
Preaching of Paul and Peter at Rome, cited by Lactan- 
tins (De vera Sap, iv, 21). (8.) The Acts of Peler, 
thrice mentioned by Eusebius (/fist. Eccles. ill, 8); ‘as 
to that work, however, which is ascribed to him, called 
‘The Acts’ and the ‘Gospel according to Peter,’ we 
know nothing of their being handed down as Catholic 
writings, since neither among the ancient nor the ec- 
clesiastical writers of our own day has there been one 
that bas appealed to testimony taken from them.” 
(9.) The Acts of Paul (ib.), (10.) The Revelation of 
Peter (ib.). (11.) The Acte of Andrew and John (ib. 


cap. 25). “ Thus,” he says, ‘wo have it in our power | 


to know... . those books that are adduced by the 
heretics, under the name of the apostles, such, viz., as 
compose the gospels of Peter, Thomas, and Matthew, 

. « . and such as contain the Acts of the Apostles by 
Andrew and John, and others of which no one of those 
writers in the ecclesiastical succession has condescend- 
ed to make any mention in his works; and, indeed, the 
character of the style itself is very different from that 
of the apostles, and the sentiments and the purport 
of those that are advanced in them deviating as far 


as possible from soand orthodoxy, evidently proves | 


they are the fictions of heretical men, whence they are 
to be ranked not only among the spurions writings, 
but are to be rejectel as altogether absurd and im- 
pious.” (12.) The Acte of Peter, John, and Thomas 
(Athanasius, Synops. § 76). 
Bartholomew the Apostle, 
Dionysius. (14.) The Acts, Preaching, and Revelation 
of Peter, cited by Jerome (in his Catal, Script. Eccles.). 
15.) The Acts of the Apostles by Seleucus (id. Epist. ad 
Chrom., etc.). (16.) The Acte of Paul and Thecla (id, 
Cutalog. Script, Ecoles.) (11.) The Acts of the Apoo- 
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by the pseudo- | 
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' thes, used by the Ebionites, cited by Epiptenius (Adver. 
| sus Herres. § 16). (18.) The Acts of Leucius, Lentiue, 
or icius, called the Acts of the Apostles (Augustin. 
| Lib. ds Fed. c. 88). (19.) The Acts of the Apostles, used 
, by the Manichees. (20.) The Revelations of Thomas, 
| Paul, Stephen, etc. (Gelasius, de Lib, Apoc. opud Gra- 
| tian, Distinct. 15, c. 8). 
To these may be added Ee pean Acts of Pilate, 
| *ppealed to by Tertullian and Justin Martyr, in their 
Apologies, as being then extant. Tertullian describes 
‘them as “the records which were transmitted from 
| Jerusalem to Tiberius concerning Christ.” He refers 
‘to the eame for the proof of our Seviour’s miracles. 
' —Kitto, s.v. See Acts or Pitare. 
| ‘The following are the principal spurious Acte still 
extant :—{1.) The Acts af Paul and T! anid to have 
‘been written by a disciple of St. Panl, and who (ac- 
' cording to Tertullian, De Bap. cap. xvil, and Jerome, 
| De Scrip. cap. vi), when convicted by Jobn the Evan- 
gelist of having falsified facta, confessed that he had 
done so, but through his love for his master Paul. 
These Acts were rejected as uncanonical by Pope Go- 
lasius. They were printed, er with some that 
follow, at London (in English) in 1821, 8vo, under the 
| title ““Apocryphal New Testament” (see Fabricius, 
| Cod. Apoc. N. T. ti, 704). (2) Acts of the Twelce 
| Apostles, falsely attributed to Abdias of Babylon. Sce 
|Aspras, These Acts are said to have been written by 
‘him in Hebrew, translated into Greek by Eutropius, 
and into Latin by Julius Africanus, and were pub- 
lished by Lazius, at Basle, in 1651 (Fabric. ii, 888). 
It ie @ work full of the most extravagant fables, and 
bears internal evidence of having been written after 
the second century. (8.) Acts nf St. Peter, or, as the 
work is sometimes ba &bri 10, 
attributed falsely to Clemens Romanus, (4.) The Acts 
or Voyoges (Periodi) of St. Jokn, mentioned by Epi- 
phanius and Augustine, fs probably that which wo 
now have as the Acts of St. John among those attrib- 
uted to Abdias. 
There exist aleo tho following (for which sce each 
name in its place):—The Creed of the Aposths; The 
i Barnabas, Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp ; 
The of Ilermas; The Acts of Pilate (spurious), 
poole aif, Bets eee eee 
i enone A ? Liturgies 
the Apostles; St, Paul's prt ald Laodiceans ; 
Paul's Letters to Senecu, 
Besides these there are acme others still more ob- 
acure, for which see Cotelerius's Ecclesia Grace Mon- 
tumenta (Paria, 1677-82); Fabricius, Codex Apocryphus, 
N.T.; Du Pin, History of the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment (London, 1699); Grabe’s Spicil Patrum (Ox- 
ford, 1714); Lardner's Credibility, ete.; Jones's New 
und Just Method of settling the Cunonical Authority of 
the New Testament ; Birch's Auctarium (Hafnie, 1804); 
Thilo's Acta St. Thoma (Lips. 1828), and Codex Apoc- 
| ryphua, N. 7. (Lips, 1882), Tischendorf has published 
in the original Greek the following apocryphal Acts 
(Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, Lips. 1841, 8vo), several 
_ of which had not before been edited: “ Acts of Peter 
‘and Paul;’' “ Acts of Panl and Thecla;” “Acts of 
Barnabas, by Mark ;” “ Acts of Philip” (ed. princepa); 
“ Acta of Andrew ;" “ Acts of Andrew and Matthew ;"’ 
“Acts and of Matthew” (ed. princ.); 
‘* Acts of Thomas ;”’ '‘ Consummation of Thomas” (ed, 
pr.); ‘* Acts of Bartholomew"’ (e. p.); ‘Acts of Thad- 
deus" (e. p.); ‘ Acts of John” (e. p.). See Caxon. 
Acts of Pilate, The ancient Romans were ecra- 
palously careful to preserve the memory of all re- 
markable events which hj in the city; and 
this was done either in their “ Acts of the ite”? 
(Acta Senatés), or in the ‘‘ Daily Acts of the People” 
(Acta Dierna Pepulé), which were diligently made 
and kept at Rome (see Smith's Dict, of Class, Antig. 
s. v. Acta Diurna), In like manner it was customa 
for the governors of provinces to send to the emperor 
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an account of remarkable transactions that occurred | evidently the BAksox (q. v.) of the genuine texts 
in the pleces where they resided, which were pre- | (Ezra ii, 51; Neh. vil, 63). 


served as the Acts of their respective governments, 
Indeed, this woald naturally occur in the transmis- 
sion of their retarns of administration (rationcs), a 
copy of which was also preserved in the 

archives (Cicero, ad Fam. iii, 17; v, 20). In con- 
formity with this usage, Eusebius says, ‘Our Sa- 
vioar’s resurrection being much talked of throughout 
Palestine, Pilate informed the emperor of it, as like- 
wise of his miracles, of which he had heard; and that, 
being raised up after be had been put to death, he 
was already believed by many to be a god" (Acel. 
Hu’. lib, i, ¢. 2). These accounts were never pub- 
lished for ganeral perusal, but wero deposited among 
the archives of the empire, whero they served as a 
fand of information to historians. Hence we find, 
long before the time of Eusobius, that the primitive 


year 140, having mentioned the crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ and some of its attendant circumstances, adds, 


raising the dead, he saya, ‘' And that these things 
were done by him you may know from the Acts made 
in the time of Pontius Milate” (Justin Martyr, Apol. 
I's. p. 63, 72, ed. Banedict.). 

Tertullian, {n his Apology for Christianity, about 
th: year 200, after a rcey. for our Saviour's crucifix- 
ion and resarrection, and his appearance to the disci- 
ples and ascension into heaven in the sight of tho 
sume disci who were ordained by him to publish 
ths over tho world, thus proceeds: * Of all 
these things relating to Christ, Pilate bimeelf, in his 
conscience alresdiy a Christian, semt aw account to Ti- 
lerins, then emperor” (Tertall. Apolog. c. 21). Tho 
tame writer, in the sams treatise, thus relates the pro- 
ceedings of Tiberius on receiving this information: 
“There was an ancient decree that no one should be 
received for a deity unless he was first approved by 
the senate, Tiberius, in whose tims the Christian re- 
ligion had its rise, having received from Palestine in 
Syria an account of such things as manifested tho 
trath of his” (Christ’s) “divinity, proposed to the 
tenste that he should be enrolled among the Roman 
gods, and gave his own prerogative vote in favor of 
the motion, But the senate rejected it, becanse tho 
emperor himself had declined the samc honor. Nev- 
ertheless, the emperor persisted in his opinion, and 
threatened punishment to the accusers of the Chris 
tans. Search your own Commentaries, or public 
writings ; you will thera find that Nero was the first 
ho raged with the impzrial sword against this sect, 
when rising moet at Rome” (Tertull, Apolog. c. 6). 

These testimonies of Justin and Tertullian are taken 
from public apologies for the Christian religion, which 
were presented either to tha emperor and senate of 
Kume, or to magistrates of public authority and great 
distinction in the Roman empire. See PLATE. 

Acu’é (rather Acud, 'Acovd Ly erroneous tran- 
Kctiption for 'Arov3, Ace, 1 Eadr. v, 81), the progen- 
itor of one of the families of the temple-vervante (ic- 
pacowot, fe. Nethinim), said to have retarned from 
the captivity (1 Esdr. v, 80); evidently the Axxce 
(4. ¥.) of the parallel texts (Ezra ii, 45, or, rather, 
baad,” comp. Neb. vii, 48, where the name is not 


A’cab (rather Acuph, ‘Axobg v. r. ’Arobp, Acum; 
both for x), another head of the 
Nethinim that retarned from Babylon (1 Eedr. v, 81); 


Aczib. Sev Acuzis. 


Ad, according to Arabian traditions, was the son 
of Udh, or Ux (the grandson of Shem, Gen. x, 23), 
and the progenitor of a powerful tribe called the Ad- 
ites, who settled in Er-Raml, or Sandy Arabia (Abulfe- 
da, Hist. Anteistam. p. 17, ed. Fleischer). Like tho 
other kindred tribes of those early times, the Aditcs 
soon abandoned the true worship of God, and set up 
four idols whom they worshipped; Sakia, whom they 
imagined to supply rain; Hafedha, who preserved them 
from all foreign and external dangers; Razeka, who 
provided them with food; and who restored 
them from eickness to health (Sale’s Koran, p. 122, 
note). It is aaid that God commissioned the prophet 
Hud or Heber to attempt their reformation, but, re- 
maining obstinate in their idolatry, they were almost 
all destroyed by a suffocating wind. The few who 
escaped retired with the prophet Hud to another place. 
Before this severe punishment they had been visited 
with a dreadful drought for four years, which killed 
their cattle, and reduced them to great distress (sco 
D'Herbelot, Bibl. Or. s. v. Houd), They are often 
mentioned in the Koran, and some writers, on the au- 
thority of that work, affirm that they were of gigantic 
stature, See ARABIA, 

the Grecized form of the name of the idol 
Headud (Josephus, Ant. viii, 5, 2); also a less correct 
form of the name of King //adad (1 Kings xi, 17, origi- 
nal), See Havan. 

Ad’adah (Heb, Adadah’, M7319, from the 8yr., 
festical, or perhaps, by reduplication, bowndary ; Sept. 

Aéaéd, v. tr. 'Apoufh), a town in tho southern part of 
the tribe of Judah, mentioned between Dimonah and 
Kedesh (Josh. xv, 22); probably situated in the por- 
tion afterward set off to Simeon (Josh. xix,1-9). It 
is possibly the village Gadda mentioned by Eusebius 
and Jorome (Onomast. a. v. Tadda), lying on tho osat- 
em Lorder.of Daroma, opposite the Dead Sea. But sce 
Gappan. M. de Saulcy believes that ho passed some 
tuings by this name on his way from the southern end 
of the Dead Sea to Hebron on the high ground after 
leaving Wady es-Zowciruh (Narratire, i, 360, 430). 

A’dah (Heb. Adah’, 33, ornament; Sept. 'Add), 
the name of two women. 

1. The first named of the two wives of the Cainite 
Lamech, and mother of Jabal and Jubal (Gen. iv, 19, 
20, 28). B.C. cir. 8600. 

2. The first of the three wives of Esau, being the 
daughter of Elon the Hittite, and the mother of Eli- 

(Gen, xxxvi, 2, 4, 10, 12, 16). B.C. 1964. Sho 
is elsewhere confounded with Basuzmaru (Gen, xxvi, 
34). See Esav. 


Adai’ah (Heb. Adayah’, N*I3, adorned by Jeho- 
eah, once in the prolonged form Adaya’hu, WT™3, 2 
Chron, xxiii, 1), the name of several men. 

L. (Sept. ‘Adafa v. r. 'Adat.) The don of Ethni 
and father of Zerah, of the Levitical family of Ger- 
shom, in the ancestry of Asaph (1 Chron. vi, 40); ap- 
parently the same with Ippo, the son of Joah (ver. 21). 
B.C. cir, 1580. See Asarn. 

2. (Sept. ‘Aéata v. r. ‘Adata.) A son of Shimhi, 
and chief Benjamlte resident at Jerusalem beforo the 
captivity (1 Chron. vili, 21), B.C. long post 1612. 

3. (Sept.’Adcata, v. r.'Adat.) The father of Maasei- 
ah, which latter was a ‘captain of hundred” during 
the protectorate of Jehoiads (2 Chron. xxiii, 1). B.C. 
ante 877. He is apparently the same as Jona the son 
of Joseph and father of Simeon, among Christ’s mater- 
nal ancestry (Luke fil, 80). See GenmaLocy, 

4. (Sept.’Edeia v.r. ‘Iecia.) The father of Jedidah 
and maternal grandfather of King Josiah, a native of 
Boscath (2 Kings xxii, 1). B.C. ante 648. 

5. (Sept. 'Adata v. r.Ayaia.) A son of Jojarib and 
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father of Hazalah, of the tribe of Judah (Neb. xi, 6), 
B.C. considerably ante 586. 

6, A priest, son of Jeroham, who held a prominent 
post in defending the second temple while building 
(1 Chron, ix, 12, Sept. Zadia v. r. ‘Adata; Neh, xi, 
12, ‘Adata), B.C, 618. 

7. (Sept. ‘Aduta.) A “son’’ of Bani, an Israelite 
who divorced his Gentile wifo after the captivity 
(Ezra x, 29), B.C, 459. 

8, (Sept. ‘Adaiag v. r. ’Adaia.) Another of the 
“sons” of Banl, who did likewise (Ezra x, 89), B.C. 
459, 


Adalbert. See ADELEEET. 


Adalbert, archbishop of Prague, was born of a 
princely Slavonic family, about the year 956, at Prague. 
His parents sent him to Magdeburg to enter upon his 
studies under the archbishop Adalbert, who gave him 
his own name at confirmation, Upon his return into 
Bohemia, touched by the death-bed remorse of Diet- 
mat, bishop of Prague, for not having led a life of 
greater piety and activity, he at once assamed a peni- 
tential dress, praying fervently and giving great alms. 
In 983 he was elected bishop of Prague with the 
unanimous consent of the people. He made great ef- 
forts to promote the spiritual welfare of his flock, 
which was in a fearful state of immorality: among 
the laity polygamy, and among the c incontl. 
nence were par 4 Had he been leas impatient, he 
might doubtless have accomplished much more than 
he did. Finding all his labor in vain, he left bis see 
in 989 by permission of Pope John XV, and retired 
into the monastery of St. Boniface, at Rome. He was, 
however, constrained to return to his bishopric, which 
he again quitted for his monastic retreat; and again 
was on the point of returning to it, when, finding his 
people set against him, he finally: forsook it, in order 
to preach the Gospel in Prussia, where he suffered mar- 
tyrdom, April 23, 907 (after making many converts 
at Dantzic and in Pomerania), at the hands of seven 

whose chief was an idol-priest, and who 
pierced him with seven lances. Since that period 
Adalbert has been the patron saint of Poland and Bo- 
hemia. For a graphic account of him, see Neander, 
Light in Dark Places, 272, The Martyrologies com. 
memorate him on the 23d of April.—_Neander, Ch. Hist. 
fil, 822; Butler, Lices of S.ints, April 28. 

Adalbert, archbishop of Bremon and Hamburg, 
was descended from a noble Saxon family, He served 
as subdeacon to archbishop Hermann for several years, 
and himself received that office in 1043 from Henry 
III, whom in 1046 be accompanied to Rome, There 
he barely failed of election to the papal throne. Pope 
Leo IX, in whose behalf he had spoken in the synod 
at Mentz In 1049, made him in 1050 bis legate in the 
North, Adalbert intended, with the support of the 
Emperor Henry, to convert the archdiocese of Bre- 
men into a northern patriarchate, which was to be in- 
dependent of Rome, and embrace the sees of Northern 
Germany, of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Eny- 
land. Henry III compelled the pope, Clement II (one 
of the three German popes who were in succession 
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naberg. pontif.; Lappenberg, Hamburgische: Ure 
denbuch ; Stenzel, Gesch, Dextechlands unter des frin- 
Kischen Kaisern. 

Adaldagus, archbishop of Hamburg and Bremen, 
lived during the reigns of the three emperors Otho 
(the last of whom died 1002), and enjoyed great infu- 
ence at court, where he held the office of chancellor, 
After the victory which Otho I gained aver the Danes, 
he established three episcopal sees in Jutland, vis, 
Sleswick, Ripen, and Arhusen. He beptized Harold, 
king of Denmark, and sent missionaries among the 
northern nations.—Mosheim, Ch. Hist, cent. x, pti, 
ch, 4, § 7. 

Adalgar, o Benedictine monk of Corby, and the 
companion of Rembertus, or Rheinbertus, whom he 
succeeded, in 888, in the archiepiscopal chair of Ham- 
burg and Bremen, The archbishop of Cologne claim- 
ed supremacy over Cologne, and Pope Formoeus cited 
Adalgar to appear at Rome to prove his rights to the 
archbishopric, but he refused both to attend in person 
and to send adeputy. The investigation was intrast- 
ed to the archbishop of Mayence, who decided against 
Adalgar, who was placed among the lowest bishops. 
The archbishopric was restored by a bull of Sergius 
UI, A.D, 905. Adalgar established a seminary of 
priests for the propagation of the Gospel in the North, 
and died May 9, 909, after holding the eec for nineteen 
years, 

Adalhard, abbot of Corbie, born about 753, died 
in 826. Ho wae a son of Count Bernard, and a rels- 
tive of Charles Martel. He waa one of the first to op- 
pose the pretensions of the nobility, and to preach 
openly that the laws must be equally obeyed by ps- 
triclans and commoners. Charlemagne confided to 
him important missions, and appointed him his del- 
egate at the Council of Rome in 809. After the death 
of this emperor he fell into disfavor, having been rep- 
resented by the nobility to Louis the Debonair as an 
ambitious demagogue, He is commemorated as & 
saint, Jan. 2. Mubillon failed to publish bis ser- 
mons, His S/atuta Corbiensis Ecclesia was _ 
ed, bat incorrectly, by d’Achery. Many 
aritings of Adalcard are still scattered and inedited. 
Some extracts of his Libellus de Ordine Palatii were 
given by Hincmar. Sce Radbert, Vita 8. Adalhardi 

abbatis Corbiens's, 1617,—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, i, 218. 

Adali’a (Heb. Adaly2’, R*27%; probably of Pet- 
sian origin; Sept. BaprA v. r. Bapia, Valg. Adalja), 
the fifth of the ten sons of Haman slain by the Jews 
—— the royal edict at Shushan (Esth. ix, 8), B.C. 

40. 

Ad’am (Heb. Adam’, DIN, red [see Epo]; hence 
FDIN, the ground, from the ruddiness of flesh and of 
clayey soil, see Gerenius, Thes. Heb. p. 24, 25; comp. 
Josephus, Ant, ii, 1; Jonathan’s Targum on Gen. il, 
7; Leusden, Onomast, s.v.; Marek, Hist, Paradisi, li, 
5), the name of a man and a place, 

1, The first man, whose creation, fall, and history 
are detailed by Moses in Gen, li-v, being in fact the 


clevated to the papal throne by Henry), to recognize 
Adalbert as his peer. A bull is otill extant in which 
the pope addressed Adalbert with ‘ Vos,"’ while gen- 
orally the popes addressed every bishop with “Tu” 
(hence the principle, Papa neminem vossitat), But 
this was all ended by a bull of Pope Leo 1X, recog- 
nizing Adalbert as apostolic vicar, but demanding 
fealty to the Roman see, During the minority of the 
Emperor Henry IV he usurped, together with arch- 
bishop Hanno of Cologne, the administration of the 
empire. His ambition and violence made him e0 ob- 
noxious to tho German princes that, in 1066, they | 
forcibly separated him from the emperor; but in 1069 

he regained his former power, and kept it until bis 

death, March 16, 1072.—Adam Bremensis, Gesta Han- 


same Hebrew word usually rendered * man” (includ- 
ing woman also, Gen. vy, 1, 2), but often used distinc- 
tively with the article (O38, ha-Adam’, ‘‘the man,” 
Sept. and N. T. ‘Addy, Josephus “Adayoc, Ant. i, 1, 2), 
as @ proper name (comp. Tobit viii, 6), It seems at 
first thoaght somewhat strange that the head of the 
human family should have received his distinctive 
name from the affinity which he had, in the lower part 
of his nature, to the dust of the earth—that he shoald 
have been called Adam, as being taken in his bodily 
part from adamah, the ground; the bg obbox agus! as 
the mame was not assumed by man hi if, bat im- 
posed by God, and imposed in immediate connection 
with man's destination to bear the Image of God: 
‘‘ And God said, Let us make man (Adam) in oar 


image, after our likeness," etc, This apparent incon 
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gralty has led some, in particular Richers (Die Schip- 
Senge-, Paradieses- und thageschichte, p. 168), to 
adopt another etymology of the term—to make Adam 
8 derivative of damch (719%, to be like, to resemble). 
Delitesch, however (System der Bibl. Pp 
49), bas objected to thie view, both on 
and other grounds; and though we do not see the force 
of bis grammatical objection to the derivation in ques- 
tion, yet we think he puts the matter iteelf rightly, 
and thereby justifies the recelved opinion. Man's name 
is kindred with that of the earth, adamah, not because 


ity 
image, bat because of this, that God made 
eftet bis image one who had been taken from the 
rep The likeness to God man had In common with 
he shoold be Adam—this is what broaght him into 
with two worlds—the world of spirit and the 
world of matter—rendered him the centre and the 


to the affairs of this 
world (Psa. viii, 5; Heb. il, 8). 

L History—In the first nine chapters of Genesis 
there appear to be three distinct histories relating 
more or less to the life of Adam, The first extends 
from Gen. i, 1 to il, 3, the second from fi, 4 to iv, 26,‘ 
the third from v, 1 to the end of ix. The word 
(*°93"F) at the commencement of the latter two nar- 
ratives, which is rendered there and elsewhere genero- 
tows, may also be rendered Aistory. The style of the 
second of these records differs very considerably from 
thst of the first, In the first the Deity is designated | 


angels, bat that, as the possessor of this likeness, | Species ( 
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ingly remote orizin. This is the view of Sir William 
Jones, and, later, of Bunsen also. The same conclu- 
sion substantially is reached by Dr. Donaldson, who, 
after stating what has already been accomplished in 
this department of learning, expresses his conviction, 
on the ground alone of the affinities of language, that 
‘(investigation will fully confirm what tho great apoe 
tle proclaia ed in the Areopagus, that God hath mado 
of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all tho 
face of the earth” (New Cratylus, p.19). The position 
is still further confirmed by the results that huve becn 
gained in the region of natural ecience. The mcst 
skilful and accomplished naturaliets—euch as Cuvier, 
Blumenbach, Pritchard—have estallished beyond any 
reasonable doubt the unity of the human family as a 
‘see particularly Pritchard’s History of Man); 
and those who have prosecuted geological reeezrchcs, 
while they have found remains in the different strata” 
of rocks of numberless species of inferior animals, can 
point to no Auman petrifactione—none, at least, but 
what appear in some comparatively recent and local 
formations—a proof that man {s of too late an origin 
for his remains to bave mingled with those of the ex- 
tinct animal tribes of preceding ages. Science gen- 
erally can tell of no separate creations for animals of 
one and the same species; and while all geologic his- 
tory ls full of the beginnings and tho ends of species, 
‘tit exhibits no genealogies of development’ (Miller's 
Testimony of the Rocks, p. 201). That, when created, 
man must have been formed in full maturity, as Adom 
{a related to have been, wae a necessity arising from 
the very conditions of existence. It has been discov- 
ered, by searching into the remains of preceding ages 
and generations of living creatures, that there hes 
been « manifest in the succession of beings on 
the surface of the earth—a progress in the direction 
ofan increasing resemblance to the existing forms of 


by the word Elohim; in the second he ts generally , being, and in particular to man. But the connection 
spoken of as Jehovah Elohim, The object of the first | between the earlier and the later, the imperfect and 
of these narratives is to record the creation; that of the perfect, is not that of direct lineage or parental 
the second to give an account of paradise, the original | descent, as if it came in the way merely of natural 
tin of man, and the immediate posterity of Adam; the | growth and development. The connection, as Agassiz 
third contains mainly the history of Nosh, referring, | has said in bis Principles of Zoology, “is of a higher 
it would seem, to Adam and his descendants, princi-' and immaterial nature; it is to be sought in the view 
pally in relation to that patriarch. The first account of the Creator himself, whose aim in forming the 
of the creation of man is in general terms, the two earth, in allowing it to undergo the successive changes 
sexes being spoken of together (ch. 1, 27) as a unit of which geology has pointed out, and In creating aucces- 
tpeciea; whereas in the second, or resumptive account, sively all the different types of animals which heve 
the separate formation of the man and the woman is passed away, was to introduce man upon the rurfuce 
detailed. This simple consideration reconciles all ap-' of our globe. fam is the end toward which the an mal 
parent discrepancy between the two narratives.—Smith, ‘creation has tended from the first appearance of the firet 
ty. See Gewesis, | i '*__Fairbaien, s.v. See Grovoar. 
‘The representation there given is that Adam was! The Almighty formed Adam out of the dust of tho 
sbeolutely the first man, and was created by the di-, earth, breathed Into his nostrils the breath of life, and 
rect ageney of God ; that this act of creation, including | gavo him dominion over all the lower creatures (Gen. 
the immediately subsequent creation of Eve, was the |, 26; ii, 7), B.C. 4172. He created him in his own 
last ina cerles of creative acts which extended through image [see Perrectiox), and, having pronounced a 
8 period of six literal daye. See Creation. This blessing upon him, placed him in a delightful garden, 
Scriptural account ia, of course, entirely opposed to that he might cultivate it and enjoy its frulte, Sre 
the atheistic h: which denies any definite be- | Epas. At tho same time, however, he gave him tho 
ginning to the human race, bat conceives the succes- following injunction: ‘‘Of the tree of knowledge of 
sive generations of men to have run on in a kind of | good and evil thon shalt not eat; for in the day thou 
infinite series, to which no beginning can be assigned. eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” The first re- 
Such @ theory, originally propounded by heathen phi. corded exercise of Adam’s power and intelligence was 
losophers, has also been asserted by the more extreme | his giving names to the beasts of the field and fowls 
section of infidel writers in Christian times. But the | of the alr, which the Lord brought before him for this 
voice of tradition, which, in all the more ancient ne-| purpose, The examination thus afforded him having 
tions, uniformly points to a comparatively recent pe- | shown that It was not good for man to be alone, the 
tod for the origin of the human family, has now re- | Lord caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and while 
ceived conclusive attestations from learned research | he remained in a semi-conscious state took one of his 
tnd scientific Inquiry. Not only have the remains of | ribs, and closed up the flesh; and of the rib thus taken 
Suman art and civilization, the more they bave been | from man he made @ woman, whom he presented to 
¢xplored, yielded more convincing evidence of a pe- | him when he awoke, SeeEve. Adam receivod her, 
tid not very remote when the human family itself | saying, “This is now bone of my bone, and flesh of 
wae in infaney, but the languages of the world also, | my flesh; she shall be called woman, she was 
when carefully investigated and compared, as they | taken out of man.” See MARRIAGE. 
have of late bean, Pee and not exceed-| This woman, being seduced by the tempter, per- 
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suaded her husband to eat of the forbidden fruit (comp. 
Theuer, De Adamo lapso, divortium c. Eoa cogitante, 
Jen. 1759). When called to judgment for this trans- 
before God, Adam blamed his wife, and the 

woman blamed the serpent-tempter. God punished the 
tempter by degradation and dread [see Seerent] ; the 
woman by painfal travail and « situation of submis- 
sion ; and the man by a life of Labor and toil—of which 
unishment every day witnesses the fulfilment. See 
Fase. Av their natural passions now became irregu- 
lar, and their exposure to accidents great, God made a 
covering of skin for Adam and for his wife, He also 
expelled them from his garden to the land around it, 
where Adam had been made, and where was to be their 
fature dwelling; placing at the east of the garden a 
flame, which turned every way, to prevent access to 
the tree of life (Gen. il!).Calmet,s.v. Seo Dears. 

It is not known how long Adam and his wife con- 
tinued in Paradise: some think many years; others 
not many days; othera not many honrs. Shortly 
after their expulsion Eve brought forth Cain (Gen. iv, 
1, 2). Scripture notices but three sons of Adam, Cain, 
Abel, and Seth (q. v.), but contains an allusion (Gen. 
v, 4) to ‘sons and daughters ;” no doubt several. He 
died B.C. 8242, aged 930 (see Brickner, 0b Adam wirk- 
lich Gb, 900 J, alt geworden, Aurich, 1799), Sea Lox- 
OEvITY. 

Such is the simple narrative of the Bible relative to 
the progenitor of the human race, to which it only re- 
mains to add that his faith doubtless recognised in the 
promise of ‘the woman's seed” that should “‘ bruisa 
the serpent’s bead” the atoning merits of the future 
Redeemer. See Messtant. Whatever difficulties we 
may find in the Scriptural account, we accept it as a 
literal statement of facts, and shall therefore dismiss 
the rationalistic theories and speculations to which it 
has given rise. The results are of the utmost import- 
ance to mankind, and the light that the Bible thus 
sheds upon the origin of the race and the source of 
human depravity is of Ineatimable value even in 


— and philosophical point of view. See 
See, generally, Eichhorn’s Urgesch. ed. Gabler 
(Narnb. 1790); Hug, Afos. Gesch. (Frankf, und Leipz. 


1790). Buttman has collected the parallels of heathen 

hology in the News Berl. Monatsschr. 1804, p. 261 
nq.; also in bis Mythologus, i, 122 8q.; comp. Gesenius, 
in the Hall, Encyki, i, 858. In the Hindoo sacred books 
the first human pair are called Meshia and Meshiam 
(Zen? Avesta, i, 28; ill, 84). For the Talmudic fables 
respecting Adam, see Elsenmenger, Za/deckt, Judenth, 
i, 84-865, 880; ii, 417; Otho, Ler. Rabb. p. 9 aq. 
Those of the Koran are found in Sura Hi, 80 aq. ; vii, 
11 sq.; see Hottinger, Hist. Orient. p. 21; comp. 
heaps sepia a * Christian traditions 
may be seen phan. Hor. xlvi, 2 sq.; Augustine, 
Cie. Dei, xiv, 17; Cedrenus, Mist. ne b; pl ; 
clally Fabricli Codex Peeudepigraphus Vet, Test. i, 1 aq. 
The Vulgate. in Josh. xiv, 15, ranks Adam the 
Anakim ; see Gdtze, Quanta Adami statura fuerit (Lips. 
1722); comp. Edzard!, Ad Cod. Avoda Sara, p. 580 
"ii. Tua gopetah Ose ey 

» The question o the human or 
the descent of the race from a dan pair, fied piesa 
tise to much discussion of late, after it had been 
thought to be finally settled. It may be stated thus: 
“ Did the Almighty Creator produce only one man and 
one woman, from whom all other haman havo 
descended ? or did he create several paren pare, 
from whom distinct stocks of men have been derived? 
The question is usually regarded as equivalent to this : 
whether or not there is more than one species of men? 
But we cannot, in strict fairness, admit that the quee- 
tions are identical. It is hypothetically conceivable 
that the adorable God might give existence to any 
number of creatures, which should all possess the 
properties that characterize identity of species, even 
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without such differences as constitute varisties, or 
with any degree of those differences. But the admis- 
sion of the possibility is not a concession of the reality, 
So great is the evidence in favor of the derivation of 
the entire mass of haman beings from one pair of an- 
cestors, that it has obtained the suffrage of the mea 
most competent to jadge upon a question of compare 
tive anatomy and physiology. 

“(L) The animals which render eminent services 
to man, and peculiarly depend upon his are 
widely difused—the horse, the dog, the hog, the do- 
meetic fowl. Now of these, the varieties in each 
species are numerous and different, to a degres Bo great 
that an observer ignorant of physiological history 
would scarcely believe them to be of the same species, 
But man is the most widely diffused of any animal, 
In the progress of ages and generations, he bas natu 
ralized himeelf to every climate, and to modes of life 
which would prove fatel to an individual man suddes- 
ly transferred from a remote point of the field. The 
alterations produced affect every part of the body, in- 
ternal and external, without extinguishing the marks 
of the specific identity. 

“(2.) A farther and striking evidence is, that when 

of different varieties are conjugally united, the 
offepring, especially in two or three generations, be- 
comes more prolific, and acquires a higher perfection 
in physical and mental qualities than was found in 
either of the parental races. From the deepest African 
black to the finest Caucasian white, the change russ 
through imperceptible gradations; and, if a middle 
hue be assumed, suppose some tint of brown, all the 
varieties of complexion may be explained upon tho 
principle of divergence influenced by outward circrm- 
stances. Mr. Poinsett saw in South Ameries a fine 
healthy regiment of spotted men, quite pecaliar enough 
to be held by Professor Agassiz a separate race. And 
why were they not? Simply because they were 4 
known crose-breed between Spaniards and Indians. 
Changes as great are exhibited by the Magvars of 
a ee and by the Ulster Irish, as quoted by Miller. 
Sir Charles Lyell was of opinion that a climatic change 
was already perceptible in the negro of our Southern 
states. Professor Cabell (7estimony of Modern Science, 
etc.) ably and clearly sustains the doctrine that props- 
gability is conclusive proof of sameness of species 
He denies, on good authority, that the mulatto is 
feebler or less prolific than either unmixed stock. He 
furnishes abundant proof of the barrenness of hybrids. 
The fact that the connection of different varieties of 
the human species produces a prolific progeny, is proof 
of oneness of species and family. This argument, 
sustained by facts, can hardly be considered less than 


ion. 
“(8.) Tho objection drawn from tho improbability 
thet the nea ace onisaing Waa as bingle locality 


espe- | would migrate from # pleasanter to a worne region is 


very completely dispatched. Ample causes, proofs, 
facts, and authorities are furnished to show that, were 
mankind now reduced to a single family, only time 
would be wanting, even without civilization, to over- 
spread tho earth. European man and Kuropean- 


Cabell shows, they came by an antipodal route from 
the ssme Asia. Pursue the investigation, and the 
clas of history will lead our tremulous feet to about 
the Mosaic cradle of man. 

“(4,) Ethnology, or rather Glottology,, the grado 
ally perfecting comparison of languages, is bringing 
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demonstrative laws, and laws are guiding threads con- | pression conveys, in a general form, the idea of earthy 


to ’ 

““(6.) Another argument {s derived from the real 
mental unity of the universal human soul, Baces dif- 
fer, indeed, in mental power, as do individuals, wide- 
ly, even in the same family. But there is the same 
programme of mental philosophy for all. The same 
intellect, affections, instincts, conscience, sense of su- 
petior divine power, and susceptibility of religion. For 
the European 


the same power in the cross of Christ. 

“(6.) Finally, Geology, with her wonderful demon- 
stration of the recent origin of man, proves the same 
The latest attempts to adduce specimens of 
have been failures. Not far back of the 
our best but somewhat hypothetical cal- 
from Mosaic chronology would assign, Geol- 
ogy fixes the birth of man, 

“The conclasion may be fairly drawn, in the words 
ofthe able translators and illustrators of Baron Cuvier’s 
great work: ‘We are fully warranted In concluding, 


origin. 

“Thus, by am investigation totally independent of 
historical anthority, we are brought, to the conclusion 
of the writings, that the Creator ‘hath made 
of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth’ (Acts xvii, 26)”. The more recent 
authorities on this question are: Prichard, 
into the ical History of Mankind (Lond. 4 vols. 
So, 1886-44); also Natural History of Man (Londen, 
3d ed. 8v0, 1848); Bachman, Unity of the Human Race 
( 1850, 8vo); Smyth, Unity of the Races 
(New York, 1850); Johnes, Philological Proofs of the 
Caity of the Human Race (London, 1846); Meth. Qu. 
Ree, July, 1851, p. 845; Jan. 1859, p. 162; Cabell, 
Testimony of Modern Science to the Unity of Mankind 
(New York, 1858, 12mo), Sce uleo Blumenbach, De 
ga. bem. Ver, Native (Gott. 1776, Svo); Quatrefages, 
in Rev, dea Deux Mondes, 1861; and the article Man. 

II]. The original copacities and condition of the first 
boman pair have also formed the sabject of much dis- 
cassion, It will be found, however, that the best con- 
clusions of reason on this point harmonize fally with 
tho brief Scriptural account of the facta o2 they were. 

1. It 4s evident, upon a little reflection, and the 
Closest investigation confirms the conclusion, that the 
fit haman pair must have been created in a state 
equivalent to that which all subsequent human beings 
have had to reach by slow degrees, in growth, experl- 
¢ace, observation, imitation, and the instruction of 
others; that is, a atate of prime maturity, and with an 
infusion, so to speak, of knowledge and habits, both 
Physical and intellectual, suitable to tho placs which 
nan had to occupy in the system of creation, and ade- 
quate to his meceasities in that place. Had it been 

the new beings could not have preserved 
Useit animal existence, nor have held rational converse 
With each other, nor have paid to their Creator the 
homage of knowledge and love, adoration and obedi- 
ence; and reason clearly tells us that the last was the 
noblest end of existence. The Bible coincides with 
this dictate of honest reason, expressing theso facts in 
simple and artlesa language; ‘‘ And Jehovah God 
formed the man { Heb. the Adam), dust from the ground 
¢ J, and blew into hie nostrils the breath of 

; and tho man became a living animal” (Gen. li, 
*). Here are two objects of attention, the organic 
mechanista of the human body, and the vitality with 
which it was endowed, («.) The mechanical material, 
formed (moulded, or arranged, 28 an artificer models 
clay oy wax) into the human and all other animal 
bodies, is callod “ dust from the ground,” This ex- 


ux, the Hottentot, there is | ed 


matter, the constituent sabstance of the ground on 
which we tread, To say that of this the human and 
every other animal body was formed, ia a position 
which would be at once the most easily apprebensible 
to an uncultivated mind, and which yet ia the most 
exactly true upon the highest philoeophical grounds. 
We now know, from chemical analysis, that the ani- 
mal body is composed, in the inecrutuble manner call- 
ization, of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
lime, iron, sulphur, and phosphorus. Now all these 
are mineral substances, which in their various combi- 
nations form a very large part of the eolid ground. 
(b,) The expression which we havo rendered “living 
animal” sets before us the organic life of the animal 
frame, that mysterious something which man can- 
not create nor restore, which baffles the most acute 
philoeophers to search out its nature, and which rea- 
son combines with Scripture to refer to the immediate 
agency of the Almighty—* in him we live, and move, 
and have our being.” 

2. But the Scripture narrative also declares that 
“ God created man im his own image: in the image of 
God created he him; male and female created he 
them” (Gen. i, 27). The image (resemblance, such as 
a shadow bears to the object which casts it) of God is 
an expression which breathes at onco primitive sim- 
plicity and the most recondite wisdom ; for what term 
could the most cultivated and copious language bring 
forth more suitable to the purpose? It presents to us 
man as made in a resemblance to the Aathor of his 
being, a true resemblance, but faint and shadowy ; an 
outline, faithfal according to ite capacity, yet infinite- 
ly remote from the reality: a distant form of the in- 
telligence, wciedom, power, rectitude, goodness, and do- 
minions of the Adorable Supreme. As to the precise 
characteristics of excellence in which this image con- 
sists, theologians have been much divided. Tertul- 
Nan (Adv. Sure. ti, 5, 6) placed it in the facultles of 
the soul, especially in the power of choice between 
good and evil, Among tho fathers generally, and the 
schoolmen after them, thoro were many different the- 


orles, nor are the later theologians at all more unani- 
mous. Many unnecessary disputes would have been 
avoided by the recognition of the simple fact that the 
phrase the tmage of God is a very comprehensive one, 
and is used in the Bible in more than one sense. Ac- 

ly, the best writers speak of the image of God 
as twofold, Naturaé and Moral. 

(a.) Natural,—The notion that tho original reeem- 
blance of man to God must be placed in some one 
quality is destitute of proof either from Scripture or 
reason ; and we are, in fact, taught thet it comprises 
also what is so far from being essential that it may be 
both lost and regained. (1.) When God is called 
“tho Father of Spirits,” a likeness is suggested be- 
tween man and God in the spirituality of their nature. 
This is also implied in the striking argument of St. 
Paul with the Athenians; ‘‘ Forasmuch, then, as we 
are the offspring of God, wo ought not to think that 
the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man's device ;" plainly referring 
to the idolatrous statues by which God was represent- 
ed among heathens. If likeness to God in man con- 
aisted in bodily shape, this would not have been an 
argument against human representations of the Deity ; 
but it imports, as Howe well expresses it, that we 
are to understand that our resemblance to him, as we 
are his offspring, lies in some higher, more noble, and 
more excellent thing, of which there can be no figure ; 
as who can tell how to give the figuro or image of a 
thought, or of the mind or thinking power?” In 
spirituality, and, consequently, immateriality, this im- 
age of God in man, then, in the first instance, consists. 
(2.) The sentiment expressed in Wisdom ii, 28, is an 
evidence that, in the opinion of the ancient Jews, th! 
image of God in man comprised immortality also, 
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“ For God created man to be immortal, and made him 
to be an image of his own eternity ;” and though oth- 
or creatures were made capable of immortality, and at 
least the material human frame, whatever we may 
think of the case of animals, would have escaped 
death had not ein entered the world; yet, without 
admitting the absardity of the ' natural immortality” 
of the human soul, that essence must have been con- 
stituted immortal in a high and peculiar sense, which 
has ever retained its prerogative of continued dura- 


tion amid the universal death not only of animals but | 


of the bodies of all human beings. There appears 
also a manifest allasion to man’s immortality, as be- 
ing included in fhe image of God, in the reason which 
is given in Genesis for the law which inflicts death on 
murderers: ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed: for in the image of God made 
he man.” The essence of the crime of homicide is not 
confined here to the putting to death the mere animal 

of man; and it must, therefore, lle in the pecu- 
liar value of life to an immortal being, accountable in 
another state for the actions done in this, and whose 
life ought to be specially guarded for this very reason, 
that death introduces him into changeless and eternal 
relations, which were not to be left to the mercy of 
human passions. (8,) The intellecturl faculties of man 
form a third feature in his natural likeness to God. 
Some, indeed (e. g. Philo), have placed the wiole like- 
ness in the yodc, or rational soul. (4.) The will, or 
power of choice and volition, is the last of these foa- 
tures. They are all essential and ineffaceable. Man 
could not be mas without them, 

(6.) Moral,—(1.) There is an express allusion to the 
moral image of God, in which man was at first cre- 
ated, in Colossians iil, 10: “And have put on tho 
new man, which is renewed in knowledge, after the 
image of Him that created him;” and in Ephesians 
iv, 24: ‘Put on the new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness and true holiness.” In these 
passages the apostle represents the change produced 
in true Christians by the Gospel, as a ‘renewal of 
the image of God in man; as a new or second creation 
in that Image ;” and he explicitly declares, that that 
image consists {n ‘' knowledge,” in “ righteousness,” 
and in ‘‘ trae holiness.” (2.) This also may be final. 
ly argued from the satisfaction with which the histo- 
rian of the creation represents the Creator as vie 
the works of his hands as ‘'very good,” which was 
prononnced with reference to each of them individ- 
ually, as well as to the whole: ‘And God saw erery 
thing that he had made, and behold It was very good.” 
But, as to man, this goodness must necessarily imply 
moral as well as physical qualities, A rational crea- 
ture, as such, is capable of knowing, loving, serving, 
and living in communion with the Most Holy One. 
Adam, at first, did or did not exert this capacity; if 
he did not, he was not very good—not good at ail, 

8. On the inéellectual and moral end:noments of the 
progenitor of the human race, extravagant views have 
been taken on both sides. (a.) In knowledge, come 
have thought him little inferior to the angels; others, 
as farnished with but the aimple elements of science 
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ral image of God, but that which might be lost, be 
cause it is that In which we may be renewed.” It 
is, therefore, to be understood of the faculty of know! 
edge in right exercise; and of that willing reception, 
and firm retaining, and approval of religious 
truth, in which knowledge, when spoken of morally, 
is always understood in the Scriptures. We may not 
be to allow, with some, that Adam ander 
stood the deep y of nature, and could com 
prebend and explain the sublime mysteries of religion. 
The circumstance of his giving names to the animals 
is certainly no sufficient proof of his having sttsined 
to a philosophical acquaintance with their qualities 
and disti habits, although we should allow 
their names to be still retained in the Hebrew, and to 
be as expressive of their peculiarities as some expou- 
| tors have stated. Sufficient time appears not te hare 
been afforded him for the study of the properties of 
animals, as this event took place previous to the for- 
mation of Eve; and as for the in of his acquiring 
knowledge by intuition, this is contradicted by the 
revealed fact that angols themselves acquire their 
knowledge by observation and study, though, mo 
donbt, with great rapidity and certainty. The whole 
of this transaction was supernatural; the beaste were 
‘“ broaght” to Adam, and it is probable that be named 
them under a Divine suggestion. That his under 
standing was, os to its capacity, deep and large be- 
‘yond any of bis posterity, must follow from the per 
fection in which he was created; and his acquisitions 
of knowledgs would, therefore, be rapid and easy. It 
was, however, in moral and religious truth, as being 
of the first concern to him, that we are to suppose the 
excellency of his knowledge to have consisted. “ His 
reason would be clear, his judgment uncorrupted, and 
his conscience upright and sensible.” The best know! 
edge would, in him, be placed first, and that of every 
othor kind be made subservient to it, according to 
ite relation to that. The apostle adds to knowledge 
‘‘ righteousness and true holiness ;" terms which ex- 
press, not merely freedom from sin, but positive and 
active virtue. 

Sober as these views of man's primitive stete are, 
it is not, perhaps, possible for us fully to conceive of 
so exalted a condition as even this, Below this stant. - 
ard i¢ could not fall; and that it implied a glory, end 


wing | dignity, and moral greatness of a very exalted kind, 


is made suffictently apparent from the of guilt 
charged upon Adam when he fell; for the aggravating 
circumstances of his offence may well be deduced from 
the tremendous consequences which followed. 

(8.) As to Adam's moral perfection, it has sometimes 
been fixed at an elevation which renders it exceed 
ingly difficult to conceive how he conld fall into sin 
at all. On the other hand, those who deny the doc- 
trine of our hereditary depravity, delight to represent 
Adam as little euperior in moral perfection and cape 
bility to his descendants, But if we attend to the 

of Holy Writ above quoted, we shall be able, 
on this subject, to ascertain, if not the exact degree 
of his moral endowments, yet that there fs a certain 
‘standard below which they cannot be placed. Geo- 


and of language. The truth seems to be that, as to | erally, he was made in the tmage of God, which, we 


capacity, his intellect must have been vigorous be- 
yond that of any of his fallen descendants; which {t- 
self gives us very high views 
understanding, although we should allow him to have 
been crea 
ual knowledge, that would depend upon the time and 
opportunity he had for observing the nature and laws 


of the objects aroand him; and the degree in which | 
he was favored with revelations from God on moral ' 


and religions subjects. The ‘' knowledge” 
the Apostle Paul, in the passage quoted 
Colossians ili, 10, places 


which man was created, does not merely imply the 


in which 


of the strength of his 
“lower than the angels.” As to bis act- , 


have already proved, is to be understood morally as 
well as naturally. To whatever extent it went, it nec 
easarily excluded all which did not resemble Ged; 
it was a likeness to God in ‘righteousness and true 
holiness,” whatever the degree of each might be, end 
excluded all admixtare of unrighteousness and unho- 
liness. Man, therefore, in his original state, was sia- 
tess, both in act and tn principle. 

4. The rabbis and the Arabians relate many absurd 
traditions about Adam's personal beauty, endowments, 


above from etc., and such are still current among the Eastern na- 
“the image of God" after | tions, 


An account of many of them may be found in 


| Bayle (a. v.). 
faculty of understanding, which fs a part of the natu- | 


5, That Adam was s type of Christ is plainly af- 
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firmed by Pal, who calle him ‘the figure of him 

who waste come.” Hence our Lord is sometimes call- 

This typical relu- 
stands sometimes in similitude, sometimes in con- 


pristine glory, the mi prose? symbol of the do- 
minion of byron Sts the world restored. Berond 
these particalars fancy must not carry us; and the 
contra must also be limited to that which 
stated in Scripture or EEO by its allusions, 
dam and Christ were each a public person, a federal 
head to the whole race of man! ind ; but the one was 
the fountain of sin and death, the other of rightcous- 
ness and life. By Adam's t: “many were 
made sinners” (Bom. vy, 14-19). Through him, ‘death 
passed upon all men, because all have sinned” in him. 
But he thus prefigured that one man, by whose right- 
eousness the “free gift comes upon all men to justifi- 
cation of life.” The first men communicated a living 
soal to all his posterity; the other is a quickening 
Spirit, to restore them to newness of life now, and to 
taise them up at the lest day. By the imputation of 
the first Adam's sin, and the communication of his 
fallen, depraved nature, death reigned over those who 
had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s trane- 


by the Holy Spirit, favor and grace shall mach moro 
aboand in Christ’s true followers unto eternal life.— 
Watson, Theol. Dict. 0, ¥.; Hunter, Sac. Biog. p. 8; 
Williams, Characters of O. T. 1; Kurte, Hist. of Old 
Cor. § 21,22. See FALL and Repempriox, 

2. (Sept. "Addy, but most piss omit; Vulg. Adom.) 
A city at some distance from tho Jordan, to which 
(ectording to the text, BING, im Adam), or beyond 
which (according to the margin, "183, ‘\from Adam,” 
#3 in our version), the overfiow of the waters of that 
stream extended in its annual inundation, at the timo 
whea the Israelites passed over (Josh. ii, 16). Tho 
name of the city (red) may have been derived from 
the alluvial clay in the vicinity (comp, 1 Kings vil, 
46). It has been incorrectly inferred from the abovo 
text thet the city Adam was located east of tho river, 
whereas it is expressly stated to have been beside 
(78) Zarethan (q. v.), which ls known to have been 
on the west bank, not far from Bethshean (1 Kings 
iv, 12), It hemce appears that the ‘‘ heap” or accomu- 
lation of waters above the Israelites’ crossing-place, 
caused by the of the stream, reached hack on 
the shore and many miles up the river, over the sec- 
ondary banks of the Ghor, on which Zarethan stood, 
2s far og the higher ground on which Adam was lo- 
cated (see Keil, Commens. in loc.); probably the ridge 
immediately north of Bethahean, which closes the 
plain of the Jordan fo this direction. 

Adam of Bremen, born in Upper Saxony, came 
to Bremen in 1067, and was made mo; scholarum 
in 1062—hence often named Magister. He died about 
the year 1076. (See Asmussen, Da fontibes Adami 


acre 67 1834,) He wrote the Gesfa Hammen- | °P 


Sergenais ecclesia pontificwn, which is our chief source 
of fatormation f for the Charch history: of Northern 


Enrupe from 788 to 1072, the period over which it ex- 
tends, The best edition Is that of Lappenberg, in the 
Momanenta Germania (ed. Pertz, tom. vil, p. 5 

tho published separately, ‘‘ in usam scholarum” (Hon 
over, 1846). The best treatise on his life, his trust- 
worthiness as » historian, and his sources of informa- 
tion, is the introduction of Lappenbverg to bis edition. 

Corrections of some of his statements may be found in 
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N. Comm. Soc. Goett, I, ii, 126 eq.; and in Sta 
Hist. Eccles. Hamburg. a wie 


Adam, MelJchior, born in Silesia, obtained about 
1600 the headship of « college, and finally a professor- 
ehip in the University of Heldellerg. His chlet works 
are Vite Germanorum Philosophorum, Theologorum, ete. 
Screech 1615-'20, 4 vole. bakdy and Decades dua 
continentes erterorom Prinapwn 
tioned 1618, 8 Br) published together, under the title 

Dignorem laude virorwn immortakias (Francf, 1658, 6 
vols. 8vo, and 1706, fol.)—a great repository, from 
which compilers of church history and of bioyraphical 

maries have since drawn their materials. Ho 
died March 28, 1622, at Heidelberg. 

A born at Leeds, 1701, was rector 
of Wintringham, England, fifty-eight years, and died 
1784. He was a sensible and voluminous writer: his 
“Works” (Lond. 1822, 8 vols. Svo) contain a Para- 
phrase on the Romans, Lectures om the Church Catechism, 
pra a number of Sermons, His Life, with his Exposi- 
rs wt fl Gospels, was pablished in London in 1887 

vo! 


8v0). 

Ad’amah (Heb. Adamah’, QT, ground, as oft- 
en; Sept. ‘Adapi v.r. ‘Appald, Vulg. Edema), a forti- 
fied city of Naphtali, mentioned between Chinnereth 
and Ramah (Josh. xix, 86); probably the same ss 
Apaui (q. Vv.) of the same tribe (ver. 88), Schwarz, 
however (Palest, p. 188), thinks it fs the present vil- 

situated, according to him; 5 English miles 

W.N.W. from Safed; but no such name is given by 
other travellers. 

Adamannus or Adamnanus, a Scoto-Irish 
priest and monk, made in 679 abbot of Hy. In 701 he 
‘was sent on a mission to Alfred, king of Northumber- 
land, and on bis return endeavored in vain to induce 
his coun to observe Esster after the Roman 
fashion, which he bad Jearned in England. He then 
passed over into Ireland, where he persuaded nearly 
all the people to follow the Roman custom. From 
Ireland he returned to Hy, and having again tried, 
but with as little success, to bring his monks round to 
his newly-adopted, views, he died there, aged 80. Sept. 
28.704. Heedited a Life of St. Columba, in three booka, 
which is given by Canisius, tom. v, part {l, p. 562 (or 
in the new ed. tom. |, p. 680); also De Locis Terra 
Sancta, libri 8, published by Serariue, at Ingolstadt, 
1619, and by Mabillon, in his Sec. Bened. ili, part ii, 


p. 602. He is alfo said to have written a book, De 
ve , and some canons. See Sir James 
Ware's Jrish Writers, lib. i, cap. ili, p. 85.—Cave, Hist. 


Lit. anno 679; Bede, Hie. lib, v, cap. xvi. 

Adamant, a term vaguely used to describe any 
very hard stone, and employed in the Auth, Vers, in 
Ezek. ili, 9; Zech. vil, 12, as the rendering of “*xty 
(shaméir’), elsewhere (Jer. xvii, 1) rendered ptamoxp 
(q. v.). *Addpag, Ecclos, xvi, 16, in come copies, 

Ad’ami (Heb. Adami’, "773%, reddish ; Sept.'Adeu- 
pi, Vulg. Adami), a city near the border of Napbtall, 
mentioned between Zaanalm and Nekeb (Josh. xix, 
88), The best interpreters (e. ¢. Rosenmiller, Keil, 
in loc.) join this with the following name, Nekeb 
(SPE, 1. q. in the hollow ; co tho Vulg. qua ext Neced, 
but the Sept. distinguishes them, rai Nace), as if an 
ithet of the same place; although the Jerusalem 
Talmud (Megillah, 1xx, 1) makes them distinct, and 
calls the former Damian (}"'0%), which Schwarz (Palest. 

. 181) supposes identical with @ “lage Dame 5 Eng- 
ish miles weet of the S.W, point of the Sea of Tibe- 
rias,” meaning the ruined site Dameh (Robinson, Re- 
searches, ili, 287), falling on the limite of Naphtall. 
See Trips. The place appears to be the same else- 
where (Josh. xix, 86) called ADAMAH (q. v.), and the 
enumeration In ver. 88 requires the collocation Adams 
nekeb as one locality. See Nexen. 
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Adamio Constitution. See Covexaxr. 

Adamites, 1, « sect of heretics in Northern Africa 
in the ascond and third centuries. They to 
the primitive innocence which Adam had before the 
fall; and, in imitation of his original condition, the 
appeared naked In their religious assemblies, whic 
they called Paradises. The author of this abominable 
heresy was a certain Prodicus, a disciple of Carpocrates 
(August. De Heres. 81). 2. A similar heresy, under 
the same name, appeared in Bohemia in the fifteenth 
century. (See Picard, Cérémonies Religieuses, fig. 215.) 
Their founder was a Frenchman, John Picard, after 
whom thoy were also called Picardists. From France 
they spread over a large portion of Germany, especial- 
ly over Bohemia and Moravia, Their chicf seat was 
a fort on an island of the river Lusinics, from whenco 
they frequently set out for plundering and murdering. 
Ziska suppressed them in 1421. For a long time they 
seemed to be extinct, but in 1781, when Joseph II ie- 
sued his patent of toleration, tha Adamites came again 
forward and claimed toleration of their principles and 
meetings. But when they made known the character 
of both, the government speedily suppressed them. 
Also this time their extinction was only apparent, and 
in 1849, after the publication of the edict of toleration, 
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til] 1886, when he left it in a highly prosperous state. 
After preparing and publishing a system of Moral 
Philosophy (New York, 1838, 8v0), he was for two years 
chaplain at the West Point Academy, and then re 
moved to Pendleton, S. C., where he died, Oct. 2, 
1841, Besides the ‘‘ Moral Philosophy," he published 
a number of occasions] sermons and addresses— 
Sprague, Annals, v, 641. 
Adams, John, was the only son of Hon, John 
Adams, of Nova Scotia, and was graduated at Harvard 
in 1721. He was pastor at Newport, but dis 
, 1780. He died at ogeepns air 
was distinguished for his genius and - 
to have been master of nine languages. A small rol- 
ume of his poems was published at Boston in 1745,.— 
Allen, Amer. Biog.; Sprague, Annals, i, 850, 
Adams, Samuel, M.D., a ministor of the Methot- 
ist Episcopal Charch, was born in 1766, and practised 
medicine till mature years, holding infidel opinions in 
to Christianity. After his conversion, in 1813, 
ho entered the Ohio Conference in 1818 as a travelling 
minister, and devoted himself to the ministry fifteea 
years. He died at Beaver, Pa., March 6, 1832—\im 
utes of Conferences, fi, 214. 
dams, Thomas, a pious and loarned English di. 


A 
they again showed themselves in pablic, especially in| ving, rector of St. Bennet’s, London, was sequestered 
the district of Chradim, Bohemia. In five villages | for his loyalty, and died before the Restoration, Hc 
they were very numerous, and in one, Stradan, they | was a grest favorite with Southey, who says that “be 
even succeeded in making many converts, All thelr! had all the oddity and felicity of Fuller's manner.” 


members belong to the Czechic (Slavonian) national-| pris Works, chiefly sermons, were published in 1630 


ity, and are mostly mechanics or peasants. They deny (fol. Lond.), His 
the existence of a personal God, but assume a Supreme ed in 1839 (imp. 8yo, 


Power (Moc) which has created the world, which 
henceforth exists through itself, Every Adamits 
claims a spirit who cleanses him from sins. They re- 
ject sacraments and worship, but expect a saviour 
(Alarokan) from whose appearance they hope the real- 
ization of their communistic ideas, Their meetings 


and the public confession of their principles have bees | 344 he 


azsin suppressed by the government, but they are 
known still to exist in secret. (See Beausobro, Sur 
lee Adamites en Bohime, in L'Enfant, Hist. Huss. i, 804 
aq. ; Perts, Script 
CA, Hist, cent. il, pt. il, ch. v, § 18; Lardner, Worke, 
viii, 425; Wetzer and Welto, xii, 11 sq. 
Adamnanus. See Apamaxxcs. 
Adams, Hliphalet, an eminent 
minister, was born at Dedha 


iti Kean laa 


8 Methodist E; misi- 
ter, was born in Fairfax Co., Va., June 29, 1785. Ed 
ucated In a pious household, ho was converted at sn 
early age, and commenced preaching in 1818, in Ken- 
tucky, whither his family had removed. His mind, 
vigorous, was cultivated by assiduous stody, 
became one of the most acceptable and usefsl 
preachers of the Kentucky Conference, of which be 
was a member from 1814 to the time of his death. 


. rer. Austria, sect. xiv.}—Mosheim, un a — a 8 Sse) 


1836,— Minutes of Conferences, li, 406. 
Adamson, Parrick, archbishop of St. Andrews, 


and one of the most learned writers of the 16th cev- 
tury, was born at Perth, March 16, 1548. 
of 28 he went abroad as private tutor, and narrowly e+ 
m, Mass., March 26, 1677, | caped death at Bourges at the time of the mamacre of 


At the age 


and uated at Harvard College in 16. After| Paris, He lived in concealment seven months, during 


preac! 


in various places for ten years without set-| which time he tranelated into Latin verse the Book of 
tlement, he was ordained pastor of tho church in New | Job, and wrote the 


ly of Herod, also in Latin vere. 


London, Conn., February, 1709, and died April, 1763. | In 1678 he returned to Scotland, became minister of 


He was a man of Jearning, and was very mach inter- | Paisley, 
ested in the Indians, whoso language be had acquired. | St. 


He published s number of occasional sermons. — 
Allen, Amer. Biog.; Spra,cue, 4 anad, i, 254. 

Adams, Hannah, was born at Medfield, near Bos- 
ton, in 1756. She learned Greek and Latin from stu- 
dents who lodged in her father's house, 
published a View uf all Religions, which went through 
several editions in America, and was reprinted in Eng- 
land. In her fourth edition she changed tho title to 
Dictionary of Religions. She also published a History 
of the Jews (Boston, 1812). Her History of New Eng- 
(and appeared in 1799, She died at Brookline, Mf 
Noy. 15, 1881. 

Adams, Jasper, 
College, 
1793, gradeated at Brown University in 1815, and 
studied theology at Andover, 
professor of mathematics at 
was ordained a minister of the Protesta: 
Church in the same year, In 1824 he beeame Presi- 
dent of Charleston College, but in 1826 he removed to 
the charge of Geneva College, 


twelfth of the ecclesiastical year 
1 Mace. vil, 43); from the new moon of 
889.5! that of April; or, according to the rabbins, from 
the new moon of February to that of March. The 


D.D., President of Charleston | name was first introduced after the captivity, be! 
8. C., was born at Medway, Mass.. Aug. 27, | the : Z See Micheels 


» aud was soon raised to the archbishonric of 
Andrewa, the accepting of which brought him into 


continual discredit and afftiction till his death, in great 


» Feb. 18, 1592. 
don in 1619, 


A’dar, the namo of a month and also of a place. 


His Works were printed at 


Tn 1784 she | Seo also ADDAR. 


1. (Heb, and Chald, Adar’, "Tk, large ; Esth. it, 


7,18; vill, 12; ix, 1, 15,17; xix, 21; Exra vi, 15; 
Sept. 'Addp.) The sixth 


month of the civil and the 
of the Jews (comp. 
March to 


Macedonian Dystres (Aterpoc). (See Michaelis, 


Gram, Arab. p. 25; Suppl. p. 25; Goliua, in Ler. ad 
In 1819 he was made | Alferg. p. 17, 84; Hyde, Ds rel, eet. Pers. p. 68.) 
Brown University, and | The following are the chief days in it which are set 

nt Episcopal | apart for commemoration: The 7th is a fast for the 
death of Moses (Dent. xxxiv, 5, 6). There is some 
difference, however, in the date assigned to his death 


in New York. In 1828 | by some ancient authorities. Josephus (Ant. iv, 8, 49) 
he returned to Charleston, and managed the institution | states that he died on the first of this month ; ‘which 


ADARCONIM 


also agrees with Midrash Megillath Esther, cited by | 
Reland (Antig. Hebr. iv, 10); whereas the Talmudical | 
tracts Kidduskim and Sotah give the seventh as the day. | 
It is at least certain that the latter was the day on! 
which the fast was observed. On the 9th there was 
a fast in memory of the contention or open rupture of 


the celebrated schools of Hillel and Shammai, which | 42d grandson of Benjamin (1 Chron. viii, 8) 
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other form (Ezra li, 69) of the name (Noh. vil, 61) 
Appos (q. v.). 

Ad’dar (Heb. Addar’, "3%, ample or splendid, 
otherwise [from the Chald. “7&%] threshing - foor ; 
Sept. ‘Apia v. r. 'Adip, Vulg. Addar), a son of ae 


happened but s few years before the birth of Christ. | Where (Gen. xlvi, 21) called App (q.v.). See also 


The cause of the dispute is obscure (Wolf's Biblioth. 
Hetr. ii, 826). The 18th is the so-called “ Fast of 
Esther.” Iken observes (Antig. Hebr. p. 150) that 
this was not an actual fast, but merely a commemora- 
tion of Esther's fast of three days (Esth. iv, 16), and 
a preparation for the ensuing festival. Nevertheless, 
as Esther appears, from the date of Haman's edict, 
and from the course of the narrative, to have fasted in 
Nisan, Buxtorf adduces from the rabbins the follow- 
ing eccount of the name of this fast, and of the foun- 
dation of its observance in Ader (Synag. Jud. p. 554); 
that the Jews assembled together on the 18th, in the 


time of Esther, and that, after the example of Moses, | other 


who fasted when the Israelites were about to engage 
in battle with the Amalekites, they devoted that day 
to fasting and prayer, in preparation for the perilous 
trial which awaited them on the morrow. In this 
sense, this fast would stand in the most direct relation 
to the feast of Purim. The 18th was also, ‘by a com- 
mon decree,” appointed as a festival in memory of the 
death of Nicanor (2 Mace. xv, 86). The 14th and 15th 
vere devoted to the feast of Purim (Esth. ix, 21). See 
Prac In case the year was an intercalary one, when 
the month of Adar occurred twice, this feast was first 
moderately observed in the intercalary Adar, and then 
celebrated with full splendorin the ensuing Adar. See 
Veapar. The former of these two celebrations was 


to,s.v. See Carenpar; Morra. 

2. (Heb. Addar’, “7, splendor, otherwise thresh- 
ty-floar; Sept. 'Aé2apa, apparently mistaking 
pended 5 local for a part of tho word; Vulg. Addar) 
4 contracted form (Josh. xv, 8) of the name elsewhere 
(Num. xxxiv, 4) written Hazar-appar (q.v.). See 


Adanctus, an Italian and steward of certain of 
the royal domains, in a city of Phrygia, the name of 
which is mknown. He perished during the persecu- 
tion of Diocletian, about 303. His memory is cele- 
brated by the Latin church on the 7th of February ; by 
the Greeks, October 8d.—Eusebius, Evel. Hist, viii, : 
Ul; Butler, Lives of Saints, Feb. 7. 

Ad’bedl (Heb, Adbedl’, buat, prob. miracle of | 
God, the first member being by Syriasm for >3%%, 
progeny of God, the first member being 
. adb, vs p Sors Naféemr [Josephus 'A(3di- 
moc, Ant. i, 12, 4), Vulg. A the third named 
of the twelve sons of Ishmael, and hesd of an un-) 
known Arabian tribe (Gen, xxv, 13; 2 Chron. i, 29). | 
B.C. post 2061. See ARABIA. | 

Ad’dan (Heb. Addan’, 17%; Sept. Hedy), en- 


ATAROTH-ADDAR; Hazaz-aDDAR. 

Adder, in the sense of @ venomous ser- 
bet ica Serpent], is the rendering in the Auth. 

ets. of the following Heb. words in certain passages : 
33332 (akshub’, perhaps 20 called from coiling and 
lying in waif), an asp, or other venomous reptile, only 
found in Pas. cxl, 8; {MB (pe’then, probably from 
twisting itself), an equally indefinite term for a viper 
or venomous serpent, Pes. Iviii,4; xci, 18 (elsewhere 
“asp,” Dent, xxii, 83; Job xx, 14, 16; lea. xi, 8); 
“D1SBY (teiphoni’, v0 called from hissing), a basilisk, or 
Prov. xxiii, 82 (elsewhere 
lx, 6; Jer. vill, 17; like 
tee’pha, Iss. xiv, 29); {D"ES 
(shephiphon’, so called from creeping), apparently an 
adder, ot small speckled venomous snake, occurs only 
in Gen. zliz, 17. Few, if any, of these terms are de- 
sctiptive of @ particular species of serpent, although 
special traits are given in connection with some of 
them that enable us to make an approximation toward 
their identification with those described by modern 
naturalists, See Smace. The terms odder and uj 
are nearly interchangeable in modern science, the 
ter being strictly the name of a genus of hav- 
ing the head covered with scales. See Viren. The 
true adders are classed under the sub-genus Zerws, 
rly distinguished by 
metimes with 


scales intermixed, and having nostrils of a moderato 
size. See Asp. 

Ad’di (Addi, probably for Heb. Adi’, "13, orsa- 
ment, a3 in Exod. xxxili, 4, etc.), the name of one or 
two men. 

1. An Israelite, several of whose descendants, on 
returning from Babylon, married heathen women (1 
Esdr. ix, 81); for which the parallel text (Ezra x, 30) 
has more correctly PAHATH-MOAB (q. Y.). 

2. The son of Cosam and father of Melchi (i. e. 
probably Masselah, 2 Chron, xxxiv, 8) in the mater- 
pal ancestry of Christ (Luke ill, 28). B.C. ante 628. 

Addison, Joszrn, one of the most eminent of 
British writers, was the eon of Dean Addison, and was 
born at Milston, May 1, 1672, He was educated at 
the Charter House and at the colleges of Queen’s and 
Magdalen at Oxford. Of his contributions to general 
literature we do not speak. In the course of his writ- 


poisonous serpent, 
“‘cockatrice,” Isa. xi, 8; 
the kindred 


inzs in the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, a 
joph- ppeared 


| 


a series of papers, afterward , and often re- 
printed, under the title of “‘Addison’s Evidences of the 
Chridian Religion.” In his latter years he pro; 
a paraphrastical version of the Psalms of David, of 
which he gave a beautiful specimen in his metrical 
of Psalm xxiii: ‘The Lord my pasture 
shall prepare,” etc, But a long illness prevented the 
completion of this design, Addison died st Holland 
House, Kensington, June 17th, 1719. During his lin- 


| gering decay he sent for a young nobleman of very ir- 


regular life and of loose opinions to attend him; and 
when the latter, with great tenderness, requested to 
receive his last injunctions, Mr. Addison told him, “I 
have sent for you that you may see how a Christian 
can die.” The best edition of his Whole Works is that 
of Bishop Hurd (Lond. 1711, 6 vols, 8vo).— Jones, 
Chr. Biog. p. 5. 

Ad’ do (‘Ad8u, comp. Addon), the “‘ father” of the 
prophet Zechariah (1 Esdr. yi, 1), called in the gen- 
ine text (Ezra v, 1) Ippo (q, v.) 


ADDON 


Ad’don (Heb. Addon’, i778, low or lord, or per- 
haps |, q. Iddo; Sept. ‘Hpsw), the second of three 
persons mentioned in Neb. vii, 61, who, on retarning 
from the captivity to Palestine, were unable to ‘‘ show 
their father’s house or their seed, whether they were 
of Israel,” B.C. 686. This probably means that they 
were unable to furnish such undeniable legal proof as 
was required in such cases. And this ls in some de- 
gree explained by the subsequent (v. 63) mention of 
priests who were expelled the priesthood because their 
descent was not found to be yenealogically 
These instances show the importance which was at- 
tached to their genealogies by the Jews. See Gune- 
avooy, In Ezra ii, 59, he is called Appax, but ia 
1 Eedr. v, 86, his name is contained in Cuanma-aTHA- 
tar. According to others, this is the name of a 

: in the land of the captivity, like Tel-melah and 
‘el-hareshs preceding; but the names Cherub and 
Immer immediately adjoining appear to be those of 
men, and the Masoretic punctuation rather favors tho 
distinction of these three names as residents of the two 
places just named. 


Ad’ dus, o name twice occurring in the Apocrypha, 
but in both cases by interpolation. 

L. (Addobg, perhaps for Addon.) One of the “ chil- 
dren of Solomon’s servants,” whose sons are said to 
have returned from Babylon (1 Esdr. v, 84); but the 
genuine text (Ezra il, 51) has no such name. 

2. (‘Iaddow, as if for Jaddua.) A priest, after the 
captivity, who is said to have married a daughter of 
Berzelus, and hence assumed his nsme (1 Esdr. v, 88) ; 
evidently a corruption for Barzituar (q. v.) of tho 
genuine text (Ezra il, 61), 

Adelaide, a city and capital of South Australia, 
which had, in 1855, a population of 20,000 souls and 15 
churches. It is the see of a bishop of the Church of 
England, as well as of a Roman Catholic bishop. The 
former was established in 1847, and had, in 1859, 80 
clergymen, among whom were 1 dean, 1 archdeacon, 
and 4 honorary canons, Adelaide had also an 

lan literary institution, called St. Peter's Collegiato 
Beboo 1. See Clergy List for 1860 (London, 1860, 8vo). 

Adelbert [Aldebert or Adalbert], a priest 
and irreguiar bishop of the elghth cunterss who obtain. 
ed great celebrity from his plety and zeal, and from his 
strifes In ecclesiastical matters with Boniface, the (ao- 
called) apostle of Germany. Our knowledge of him 

‘is derived mostly from the account of his adversary, 
‘Bontface, who paints him in dark colors; but the truth 
seems to be that he had much more of the spirit of the 
Gospel than was usual in his times. He opposed, for 
instance, pilgrimages to Rome, and advised sinners to 
“‘aeek relief from the omnipresent God, or from Christ 
alone.” Boniface charzed him with various sa; 
tious practices, and he was condemned by the Synod 
of Soissons, 744.—Neander, Ch. sist. iil, 56; Mosheim, 
Ch. Hist. cent. vil, pt. ti, ch, v, § 2. 

Adelm or Adhelm. Soe ALpHELM, 

Adeodatus, Pope, a Roman by birth, the son of 

Jovinian, succeeded Vitalianus in the papal chair, 
April 11, 672; governed four years, two months, and 
six days, and June 17,676. Nothing remains to 
ua of Pope Adeodatus but bis letters (Labbe, Concilia, 
vi, 523). See also Epua. ‘ 


A’‘der (Heb. E’der, “19, in pause Ader, “33, 8 
flock, i. q. Eder; Sept. 'Oddp v. r."Beep), chief Ben- 
Jamite, son" of Borlah, resident at Jerusalem (1 
Chron. viil, 15), B.C. ante 688, 


Adessenarif, or Impanators, a sect in tho 16th 
century, who believed in the real presence of Christ in | 
the Eucharist, but not in the full Roman dogma on that ' 
subject. The name is derived from the Latin word 
Adease, ‘to be present." They held the so-called doc- 


72 


trine of impanation, acil ‘non adesse in Excharistia 
Humanum seu Carneam Christi Corpas sumptum ex 


in bis time to the open country about Fleut 


ADIDA 


B. Virgine Matre sed Corpus panaceum assamptum 4 
Verbo." See ImPaNATion, 

Adilabénd (AdiaByrh, ec. yepa, probably from 
the river Zab or Diab), the principal of the six prov. 
inces into which Assyria was divided. Pliny (His, 
Nat, v, 12) and Ammianus (xxiii, 6, § 20) comprebend 
the whole of Assytia under bread acag ria pest 
properly denoted only the which was 

fips Diab and Adiab, or the Great and Littl 
Zab (Dhab), which flow into the Tigris below Nineveh 
Qifosul), from the north-east. The queen of this re 
gion, Helena, and her son Izates, who became converts 
to Judaism, are very often named by Josephus (dat 
xx, 2,4; War, Il, 16, 19; v, 4, 6, 11). 
(ad:apopa), things indifferent. In eth 
ics the term has been applied to actions neither ex- 
pressly commanded nor prohibited by the moral law, 
which may or may not be done. The question wheth 
er such actions are possible, is affirmed by the Stoics, 
and, among the Scholastics, by Dun Scotus, but denied 
by Thomas Aquinas. At the time of the Reformation 
it gave rise to the Adiaphoristic Controversy (q. ¥.). 
The Pietists of the 17th and 18th centuries and the 
phi Wolf and Fichte rejected it. Modem 
writers on ethics generally agree with Schleiermacher, 
who (Phil. Schriften, li, 418) shows that this distinction 
can and ought to exist in state law, but cannot in tho 


court of conscience. See, generally, Schmid, Adio 
roc ame ics istorisch untersucht (Laips. 
1809). 


Controversies. I. A dispste 

which arose in 1548 among the Lutheran reformers. 

The Augsburg Jnterim (q. v.) gave great offence to the 

Lutherans, as well as to the pope. Melencthon, Cam- 

erarius, Bugenbagen, and other divines were summon- 
ed by the Elector Maurice of Saxony to consider how 

far the Interim might be adopted in Germany. They 

decided that in ee 4 indifferent"’ (tn = adia. 
phoris) the emperor might be obeyed; and they pre- 
pared the ‘ Leipsic Interim,” a9 a furmula concordit 
and rule, especially, for the churches of Saxony. 
While it professed to yield pl Fv of Protestant faith, 
it admitted the use of some of the Roman ceremonies, 
¢. g. confirmation, use of candles, gowns, holidays, etc., 
matters which Melancthon considered ediaphora. The 
strict Lutherans charged their opponents (and justly) 
with Romanizing, not merely in things indifferent, bat 
also in matters of faith; ¢. g. with granting that the 
pope is head of the Church, even though not jere d 
vino; allowing that there are seven sacraments; ad- 
mitting the use of extreme unction, and of other cere- 
monies, The controversy was continued with great 
bitterness until the adoption of the Augsburg Formele 
Concordic, 1555 ; but the topics of the Interim afforded 
matter for internecine strife among the Protestant 
theolozians long after. See, generally, Schmid, Coa 
troversia de Adiaphoris (Jen. 1807).—Moaheim, Ch 
Rist. cent. xvi, § 8, pt. ti, ch. 1; Planck, Geackichte der 
Protestant, Theol. i, p. 151-248 ; ill, p. 801-804, addit. on 
second Adiaphor, Controversy ; Hase, Ch. Hist, § 848, 
851. Compare Fiactcs; Inreniu; Meuaxcruon; 
SyrnxeRomstic Contaoversy, 

Il, A second controversy, called ‘ Adiaphoristic,” 
arose among the Pietists and their opponents. The 
former urged an abandonment of such secular amase- 
ments as dancing, playing (especially at cards), joking, 
visiting theatres, etc. Seo Pietiss. 

Ad'ida (‘Adidd, Josephus also ra “Acséa or “Aa 
63a, probably of Heb. origin; Vulg, Addas), a forth 
fied town in the tribe of Judah (1 Mace. xii, 38), which 
Simon Maccabeus set up “in Sephela”’ (’» ry Legg 
and made {t strong with bolts and bars. Eusebins 
(Onomast. 8, v.) saya that Sephela was the name given 
lis 
(see Reland, Palast. p, 187). This Adids is probably 
tho '‘ Adida over against the plain,” where Simon 
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Maccabens encamped to dispute the entrance into 
Jodms of Tryphon, who hed treacherously seized on 
Jonathan st Ptolemais (1 Maco, xiii, 18), Josephus 
(Ant, xiii, 6, 4) adds that this Adide was upon a hill, 
before which lay the plains of Judea. It is scarcely 
(see Reland, Pulast. p. 546) the sane as Adithaim (Josh. 
xv, 86), bat may be the ancient Adatha (Ada3a of Eu- 
tebius, Onomast. s.-v.’AduiSaiv) and the modern Eddis 
(Schwarz, Palest, p.102), near Gaza, See AprrHarm, 
It was ap tly here that Aretas defeated Alexander 
(Josephus, Ant, xiii, 15, 2). Lightfoot, however, con- 
trives to multiply the place mentioned in the Maccabees 
and Josephus into four or five different towns (sea 
Choreg. Decad. § 8). Another place of the name of Ad- 
ida, mentioned by Josephus (War, iv, 9, 1) as having 
been garrisoned by Vespasian, is thought by Cellarius 
(Geogr, Ant. p. 888) to have been near Jericho; but 
Reland (Pasest. p. 546) argues that it was precisely in 
the opposite direction from Jerusalem, perhaps iden- 
tical with the Haprp (q. v,) of Ezra ii, 82.—Kitto, 

A’d481 (Heb. Adia!’, 5873, ornament of God), the 
name of three men. 

L (Sept. ‘Qeinr v. r. ’O2mA.) The father of Az- 
maveth, which latter was treasurer under David and 
Solomon (1 Chron. xxvii, 25). B.C. ante 1014. 

2. (Sept. "EdimA v. fr. Tedr@A.) One of the family- 
heads of the tribe of Simeon, who seem to have die- 
possessed the aborigines of Gedor (1 Chron. iv, 36), 
B.C. er. 711, 

3. (Sept. “AdepA.) A priest, son of Jehzerah and fa- 
ther of which last was one of those most ac- 
tive in reconstructing the Temple after the captivity 
(1 Chron. ix, 12), B.C. ante 586. 

A’din (Heb. Adin’, |"12, effeminate, as in Isa. 
alvii, 8; Sept. Adi», Addiv, 'Héiv, "Hdeiy), tho head 
of one of the Ieraelitish families, of which a large num- 
ber (454, according to Esra li, 15, but 655, according 
to Neh. vil, 20—the diserepancy being occasioned by 
an error in the hundreds, and the including or exclud- 
ing of himself) returned from Babylon with Zerubba- 
bel (B.C. 686) and fifty more (with Ebed the son of 
Jonsthan) under Ezra (B.C. 459, Ezra vill, 6). He 
appears to have been the aame with one of those who 
sabectibed the religious covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. 
x. 16, B.C. cir, 410). His name occurs in the paral- 
lel passages of the Apocrypha (‘Adivow, 1 Esdr. v, 14; 
‘Adiv, 1 Kode, viii, 82), 

Ad'ina (Heb. Adina’, 2°79, delicate; Sept. 
‘Aivd), con of Shiza, a Reubenite, captain of thirty 
of bis tribesmen, and second of the sixteen additional 
to the thirty-seven principal warriors of David (1 
Chron. xi, 42), B.C. 1045, 

Ad’ino (Heb. Adino’, 13°32, perhaps for 71372, 
Lq. Adina; Sept. ’Adiwuiv, Vulg. tenerrimus), a namo 
that occurs in the common version of 2 Sam, xxiil, 8, 
% one of the mighty men of King David. Instead 
ofthe confused translation, ‘' The Tachmonite that aat 
in the seat, chief among the captains ; tho same [was] 
Adino the Exnite, [he lifted up his spear] against eight 
hundred, whom he slew at one time,” the margin 
translates; *‘ Joshebassobeth the Tavhmonite, head of 
the three [captains],” etc., which makes tho sense no 
better, unless (by placing tho pause after N1IT) we 
transpose the words ‘the eame was,” like the Sept., 
which translates, ‘“‘Jebosthe the son of Thecemani 
[v. r. the Cansanite], he [was] ruler of the third. 
Adino the Aeonite, be brandished hie sword,” etc. 
Bat this still distinguishes Jashobeam and Adino as 
two men, whereas the list seems to require but one. 
The marginal reading on this text conforms it to that 
of the parallel (1 Chron. xi, 11), which has, 
“Jeshobeam, a Hachmonite, the chief of the captains ; 
he lifted up his spear,” etc. See JAsHOBBAM. Go- 
tenis renders the words translated ‘' the same [was] 
Adino the Eanite” by “the brandishing of his spear 
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(fell].” It is clear that these words are not proper 
names, although their grammatical construction is not 
very easy. The meaning, according to the above 
view, omitting the words supplied in the common ver- 
ston, would be, ‘‘ Joshobassebeth the Tachmonite, 
chief of the three, he brandished It, his spear, against,” 
etc. This seems the dest mode of disposing of this 
difficult passage, which others resolve by supposing 
some corruption in the text. See Ezyirs. 

Ad‘inus (‘ladivdg), one of the Levites who inter. 

: preted the law as read by Ezra (1 Esdr. ix, 48); evi- 
dently a corruption for Jamzn (q, v.) of the genuine 
text (Neh. vill, 7). 

Adite. See Ap, 

Aditha’im (Heb. Aditha’yim, O"r"I3, double prey 
or double ornament ; Sept. 'AdciaSaipz, but some copies 
omit; Vulg. Adithaim), a town In the plain of Judah, 
mentioned between Sharaim and Gederah (Josh. xv, 
86). Kusebins (Onomas. s. v.) mentions two places 
of the name of Adatha ('AdaSd, Jerome, Aditha and 
Adia), one near Gazs, and the other near Diospolis 
(Lydda); the former being commonly supposed to be 
the same with Adithaim, and the latter with Hadid; 
and probably corresponding respectively to the two 
places called Adida (q. v.) by Josephus. Schwarz 

\(Palest, p. 102) accordingly thinks that Adithaim is 
represented by the modern village Eddis, 6 Eng. miles 
cast of Gaza (comp. Robinson's Researches, li, 870 8q.); 
but this Is too far from the associated localities of the 
same group [see Tn1Bz ), which require a position not far 
from Moneisin, a village with traces of antiquity, about 
5 miles south of Ekron (Van de Velde, Memoir, p, 114). 


Adjuration (the verb is expressed by Mbt, alah’, 
in Hiph., to cause to awear, as rendered in 1 Kings 
viil, 81; 2 Chron, vi, 22; also 931%, shaba’, in Hiph., 
to make swear, or charge with an oath, as often ren- 
dored ; Gr. iZopeiZw, to bind by oath), a solemn act or 
appeal, whereby one man, usually a person vested 
with natural or official authority, imposes upon anoth- 
er the obligation of epeaking or acting as {f under the 
solemnity of an oath (1 Sam. xiv, 24; Josh. vi, 26; 1 
Kings xxii, 16; 2 Chron. xvili, 15). See Swear. 
(1.) A striking example of this occurs in the N. T., 
where the high-priest calle upon Christ, in the presence 
of tho Sanhedrim, to avow his character as the Messiah 
(Matt. xxvi, 68; Mark v,7; see Actes xix, 18; comp. 
1 Thess. v, 27). An oath, although thus imposed 
upon one without his consent, was not only solemn, 
but binding in the highest degree; and when con- 
| nected with a question, an answer appears to have 
been compulsory, and, if false, chargeable with per- 
jury. Thus our Saviour, who had previously dis- 
duained or declined to reply to the charges brought 
against him, now could not avoid an answer. The 
impropriety, however, of thus extorting truth must be 
evident; and in the case of Christ it was an outrage 
against the commonest principle of judicial fairness, 
by which o mer is never to be put in a position to 
inculpate himself. But the hierarchy, having failed 
to elicit any reliable evidence that would condemn 
Jesus, at last resorted to this base method of compel- 
ling him to declare his Moasiahship, with a view to 
convict him upon his own testimony. See Jesus. 
(2.) The term also occurs (Acta xix, 18) with refer. 
ence to the expulsion of dwmons. See Exoncrer. 

8.) In the Roman Church, an act by means of 
which the name of God, or some other holy thing, is 
made use of, in order to induce any one to do what is 
required of him. An adjuration is said to be express 
when the majesty of God, or any one of his attributes, 
18 interposed for the purpose, as adjuro te per Deum 
virum ; implicit, when not the majesty of God, but any 
one of his more marked productions is made use of, as 
adjuro te per Evangelium Christi. See OaTH. 

AA’laY (Heb. Adiay’, "bap, just; Sept. ‘Adat v. r. 
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‘AbN and 'Ad\at, Vulg. Adii), the father of Sha 
which latter wos herdsman under David (1 C! " 
xxvii, 29). B.C. ante 1014. 

Ad’mah (Heb. Admah’, MQ", properly earth; 
Sept. 'Adapfi, but 'Adaya in Hoe.), one of the five 
cities in the valo of Siddim (Gen. x, 19), which had 
a king of its own (Gen. xiv, 2, 8). It was destroyed 
along with Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen. xix, 24; Deut. 
xxix, 23; Hos, xi, 8). Near the south-west end of the 
Dead Sea, M. De Saulcy passed through a place mark- 
ed with the effects of volcanic agency, called e¢ Tha- 
mah, where his guides assured him were ruins of o 
city anciently overthrown by the Almighty (Narra- 
tive, 1, 425); but Its identification with Admah needs 
corroboration. Reland (Palest. p. 545) is inclined to 
infer, from the constant order of the names, that it 
was situated between Gomorrah and Zeboim; but 
even these sites are so uncertain that we can only con- 
jecture the locality of Admah somewhere near the 
middle of the southern end of the Dead Sea. See 
Sopom., 

Aa’matha (Heb. Admatha’, XNOTN, prob. from 
Persic thma, ‘the Highest,” and ta-data, ‘' given;" 
I. q. Theodore; Sept. ’AdvaSd, but most copies omit; 
Vulg. Admatha), the third named of the seven princes 
or courtiers of Xerxes (Esth. i, 14), B.C. 483. 

Admedera, a town, according to the Peutinger 
Table, on the route from Damascus to Palmyra; lo- 
cated by Ritter (Zrdk, xvii, 1457) at Kuteifeh, but, 
according to,Van de Velde (Memoir, p. 282), to be 
found at the present Jubd-Adin, between Yabrad (Je- 
bruda) and Saidnaya, 

Admission, (1) a term in use among English and 
Scotch Presbyterians, to denote the service and act by 
which a minister fs publicly introduced into a new 
charge. (2.) In the Church of England, when the 
bishop accepts a candidate presented for a benefice as 
sufficient, he is said to admit him. The canon and 


common law allow the bishop twenty-eight days after | eral, 


presentment, during which to examine him and in- 
quire into his life and doctrine, A bishop may refuse 
to admit the candidate presented on account of per- 


jury, schism, heresy, or any other crime on account | God, 


of which he might be deprived. Bastardy, without s 
dispensation, is a just cause of refusal, but not so the 
fact of the person presented being the eon of the last 
incumbent —the canon ne filiue succedat patri not 
having been received in England; still, if the bishop 
Tefuse on this account, and the patron thereupon pre- 
sent another, the former nominee has no remedy. 
When the bishop refuses to admit he is bound, with 
a reasonable period, to send notice to the lay patron 
in person. 

Admoni. See Ruppy. 

Admonition, an act of discipline much used in 
the ancient Church: the first atep toward the recov- 
ery or expulsion of delinquents. In case of private 
offences it was performed, according to the evangeli- 
cal rule, privately; In case of public offence, openly 
before the Church, If either of these sufficed for the 
recovery of the fallen person, all further p’ 
in a way of censure ceased; If they did not, recourse 
was then had to excommunication (Tit. fil, 10; 1 
Thess, v, 14; Eph, tii, 4; Matt. ili, 18), Bingham, 
re. Lm Erbe: il, SY in atill exercised in 

ie Me! Pp Discipline of M. E. 
Church, pt. ili, ob. f, § 5), : 

Admonitionists, a name given by the High 
Church party to Fidd, Cartwright, and other Puritans 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who sent in two 
‘‘Admonitions to the Parliament,” 1671, in which 
were set forth the abuses of the hierarchy and the 
grievances under which non-subscribing Protestants 
labored (Neal, Hist. of Puritans, i, 188). 

Ad’na (Heb. Adaa’, 8279, plearwre; Sept. 'Edvé, 
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but in Neb. Mavvdc), the name apparently of te 
men. 

1, A chicf-priest, eon of Harim, and contemporary 
with Joiakim (Neh. xil, 15), B.C. clr, 500, 

2. An Israslite of the sons (i. e. inhabitants) of Pe 
hath-mogb, who divorced the Gentile wife married by 
him after the captivity (Ezra x, 80), B.C. 459. 

Ad’nah (Heb. Adnah’, M39, 1. q. Adana), the 
name of two men. 

1. A chiliarch of the tribe of Manasseh, who joined 
David at Ziklag (1 Chron. xil, 20, where the text has 
erroneously M373, Adnach’; Sept. "Edd, Valg. Ed 
nas), B.C. 1054. 

2. (Sept. Eivac, Vulg. Ednas.) A Judshite, wd 
principal general under Jehosha with a force of 
800,000 (?}) men (2 Chron. xvii, 14), B.C. cir. 908. 

Ado, St., archbishop of Vienne, France, born about 
800, made archbishop in 860, and noted for his ssl 
in reforming the morals of the people and in enforcing 
Church discipline. He died 875, His memory is 
celebrated bye Reman Church een La 

incipal works are a 5 H 
eg Lent notes, ed. ticista, tien 1745, 4to) and a 
Breviarium Chronicorum de 6 Mundi tatibus (Bail, 
1568 ; also in Bibl, Mar. Patr. 16, 768). 

Ad’onal (Heb. Adonay’, °21h, prob. my maser, 
in the plur. form for the sake of intensity ; see Gese- 
nius, Thee. Heb. p. 829; Sept. Képioc, Vulg. Dom 
nus, Auth. Vers, ‘ Lord,” not in small capitals; bat 
‘*God,” when that term has just oa 
translation of Jehovah), a term employed in the Heb. 
Scriptures by way of eminence to God, especially (m 
the Pentateuch always) where he is submissirely or 
reverently addressed in his character of sovereign; 


in gen 


rulers 
bands, as lords of thair wives (Gen. xvili, 12); also of 

as proprietor of the world (Josh. iii, 13; Exod. 
xxill, 17; Psa. cxiv, 7). It is also used of a ruler of 
governor (Gen. xlv, 8); and hence as a title of re 
spect in ng, @. g. 6 father (Gen. xxzi, %), 6 
brothar (Num, xii, 11), royal consort (1 Roe ua 
18), and especially kings or nobles (2 Sam. xiv, 9; 
Kings iii, 17). The plural is emploved in a similar 
manner. The distinctive form, Adonai, never bsi 
the article; it is twice applied by God to himself 
(Job xxviii, 28, where, however, many copies have 
‘\ Jehovah ;” Isa. vill, 7, where, however, the expre> 
sion may be only the prophet’s); a circumstance that 
may have arisen from the superatition of the Jews, 
who always point the sacred name Jehorab with ite 
vowels, and even substitute it for that name in read- 
ing, 6o that in some cases it appears to have supplant 
ed it in the text (Dan. ix, 3, 7, 8, 9, 15, 16, 19). It 
seems to have been written peculiarly ("7 7%) to dis 
tingnish it from the regular form ("3°3%), which never- 
theless oecurs In its ordinary sense, once with a plur. 
sense (Gen. xix, 2), but elsewhere os a sing. (Geo. 
xvill, 8; xix, 8). See Lorn. 

Adon’i-be’sek (Heb, Adoni’-Ba’sek, PII“, 
lord ¢% Besek ; apt. “ASwonfiizee) a chieftain of Be: 
zek (q. v.), who subdued seventy of the petty 
kings around him, and, after barbarously cutting off 
their thumbs and great toea, had compelled then 
to gather their food under his table (Jadg. i, 5-7). 
Elated with this success, he ventured, at the bead of 
the confederate Canasnites and Periszites, to attack 
the army of the tribes of Judah and Simeon, after the 
death of Joshaa ; but was himeelf defeated, captured, 
and served in the same manner as be had treated hi: 
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own exptivee—a fate which his conscience compelled 
him to acknowledge as a righteous retribution for his 
inbumanity. He died of these wounds at Jerusalem, 
whither be was taken, B.C. cir,1690, (See Kitto’s Daily 
Bible Jiast, in loc. ; and comp. Alian, Var, Hist. ii, 9.) 


Adoni’cam (1 Esdr. viii, 89). See Avoxrkam. 


Adoni’jah (Heb. Adomiyah’, MTN, my lord is 
Jehovah, otherwise ford [I. e. ipper, comp. An-] 
of Jehovah, aleo in the prolonged form Adoniya‘hu, 
"T?STR, 1 Kings i, 8, 17, 24, 25, 41-51; fi, 18-24; 2 
Chron. xvii, 8; Sept. ‘Adwriac, bat in 2 Sam. iil, 4; 
1 Chron. iil, 2, 'Adwwia; in Neb. x, 16, ‘Adavia v. r. 
“Aavad, 'Aavia), the name of threa men. See also 
Tos-aDONISAH, 

1. The fourth son of David, and his second by Hag- 
eth; born while his father over Judah only 
(2 Sam. ili, 4), B.C, cir. 1050. According to Orient- 
al usages, Adonijah might have considered his claim 
brother Amnon, who was 
born while bis father was in a private station ; but not 
to that of Absalom, who was not only bis elder broth- 
er, and bora while his father wae a king, but was of 
royal descent on tho side of his mother, When, how- 
ever, Amnon and Absalom were both dead, he 
by order of birth, the heir-apparent to tho throne, 
Bat this order had been set aside in favor of Rolomon, 
who was born while his was king of all Israel. 
Cuawed by the example of Absalom (q. v.), Adon 
took the same means of showing that he was not dis- 
posed to relinquish the claim of primogeniture which 
tow devolved upon him (comp, Josephus, Arf. vil, 14, 
4). But it does not appear to have been his wish to 
trouble his father as Absalom had done; for he waited 
till David appeared at the point of death, when he call- 
ed around him a number of influential men, whom he 
bad previously gained over, and cause himself to be 

imed king. In all likelihood, if Absalom had 
waited till a similar opportunity, Joab and Abiathar 
would have given bim their support; bot his preme- 
ture and unnatural to dethrone his father dis- 
gusted these friends of David. This danger was 
avoided by Adonijah; but his plot was, notwithstead- 
ing, defeated by the prompt measures taken by David, 
who, af the instance of Nathan and Bathsheba, direct- 
ed Salomon to be at once proclaimed king, with solemn 
coronation by Zadok, and admitted to the real exercise 
of the pov: power. Adonijah then saw that all 
was lost, and fied to the altar [see Asyivx], which ho 
refused to leave without a promise of pardon from 
King Solomon. This he received, but was warned 
that any farther attempt of the same kind would be 
fatal to him (1 Kings i, 5-68), B.C. cir, 1015, ‘Ac- 
contingly, when, some time after the death of David, 
Adonijah covertly endeavored to reproduce his claim 
through @ marriage with Abishag (q. v.), the virgin 
widow of his father, his design was at once penetrated 
by the by whose ordor he was instantly put to 
death (1 Kings ii, 18-25), B.C. cir. 1012, See Soto- 
“ox. Far from looking upon thie as ‘the most fle- 


grant ect of despotism since Doeg massacred the priests ys 


st Seal’s command” (Newman, Hebrew Monarchy, ch. 
rag we must consider that the clemency ol sate 

sparing Adonijah till he thus again re a trea- 
bonable : , Stands in remarkable contrast with 
the almost universal practice of Eastern sovereigns. 
Any one of these, situated like Solomon, would prob- 
ally have seeared bis throne by all bis broth- 
(ty to death, whereas we have no reason to think that 
any of David's sons suffered except the open pretender 
Adoaijah, thoagh all seem to have opposed Solomon's 
claims; and if bis execation be thought an act of se- 
verity, we mast remomber that we cannot expect to 
find the principles of the Gospel acted upon e thousand 
tears before Christ came, and that it is hard for us, in 
this nineteenth centary, altogether to realize the poal- 
tiva of an Oriental king im that romote age. (Seo 
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Niemeyer, Charakterist. iv, 849 sq. ; Kitto, Daily Bible 
{lst, in loc.) —Kitto, 8. v.; Smith, s. +. 

2. One of the Levites sent by Jehoshaphat to assist 
in teaching the law to the inhabitants of Judah (2 
Chron. xvii, 8), B.C. 909. 

3. A chief Israelite after the captivity (Neh. x, 16); 
probably the eame elsewhere (Esra ii, 18; viil, 13; 
Neb. vil, 18) called ApowiKan (q. v.), 

Adoni kam [many Adon’ ikam] (Heb. Adonitam’, 
Bp dhe, probably, whom the Lord sete up ; Sept. 'Adwe 
shh one, whose retainers, to the number of 666, re- 
tu (B.C. 606) to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
li, 18), besides himself (Neh. vii, 18), and somewhat 
later (B.C. 459) his threc immediate descendants, with 
GO male followers (Esra viii, 18), In the Apocryphal 
text (1 Esdr. vill, 89) his name is once Anglicized An- 
donicam (‘Adwrirdp, comp. 'Adwuicay, 1 Eedr. v, 14). 
He appears (from the identity of the associated names) 
to have been the Avom1JAn who joined in the religious 
covenant of Nehemiah (Neb. x, 16), B.C. 410. 

Adoni’ram (Heb. Adoniram’, DU"}7N, lord of 
height, 1. e. high lord ; Sept. ’Adwixpay), @ person men- 
tioned as recelver-general of the Imposts [see TAx] in 
the reigns of David (1 Kings v, 6, where he is to 
have been the son of Abda; 2 Sam, xx, 24, where he 
is called ADoram, by contraction), Solomon (1 Kings 
iv, 14), and Rehoboam (1 Kings xil, 18, where he is 
called Aporam; 2 Chron. x, 18, where he is called 
Haporam, q. v.), for an extended term (B.C, 1014- 
978), during which he had rendered himself, as well as 
the tribute itself, so odious to the people (comp. 1 
Kings xii, 4), in sustaining the immense public works 
of Solomon (q. v.), that, when Rehoboam rashly sent 
him to enforce the collection of the taxes, the exas- 
perated populace rose upon him and stoned him to 
death, as a signal for the revolt ander Jeroboam (1 
Kings, xii, 18). 

Adénis (“Adwng, prob. from a Phoenician form 
of the Heb, }‘IX, lord), was, according to Apollodorus 
(iil, 14, 8), the son of Cinyrus and Medane, or, accord- 
ing to other accounts (Hesiod and Panyasis In Apol- 
lod. ut sup. 14), of Phanix and Alphesibaa, or of an 
Assyrian king, Thelas, by hia own daughter, Smyrna, 
who was changed into a myrrh-tree (oyvpya) in en- 
deavoring to escape her father’s rage on discovering 
the incest. Tho beauty of the youth made him a fa- 
vorite with Venus, with whom he was permitted to 
spend a portion of each year after his death, which 
occurred from & wound by a wild boar in the chase. 
(See Smith's Dict, of Class. Biog, and Mythol, 8, v.) 
This event was celebrated by a yearly festival, origi- 
nally by the Syrians, who called a river near which the 
fatal accident occurred (Reland, Palast, p. 269) by his 
name (Robinson’s Researches, new ed, ili, 606), and 
thence by all the nations around the Mediterranean. 
See Braun, Selecta Sacra, p. 876 6q,; Fickensecher, 
Erklar. d. Mythua Adonis (Gotha, 1800); Groddeck, 
Ueb. d. Fest des Adonis, in his Antiquar, Versuche 
(Lemberg, 1800), p. 88 0q.; Moinichen, De Adonide 
henicum (Hafn. 1702); Maurer, De Adonide ejusque 
cults (Erlang. 1782), 

The Vulg. gives Adonis as a rendering for Tammus 
or Thammuz (8M; Sept. Oaypovz), a Syrian deity, 
for whom the Hobrew idolatresses were accustomed to 
hold an annual lamentation (Ezek. viii, 14). This 
idol was doubtless the same with the Phanicien Adon 
or Adonis, and the feast itself such as they celebrated. 
Silvestre de Sacy thinks that the name Tammur was 
of foreign origin, and probably Eyyptian, as well as 
the god by whom it was borne. In fact, it would prob- 
ably not be difficult to identify him with Osiris, from 
whose worsbip bis differed only in accessories, The 
feast held in bonor of Tammuz was solstitial, and 
commenced with the new moon of July, in the month 
also called Tammuz, It consisted of two parts, the one 
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consecrated to lamentation, and the other to joy; in 
the days Al id they mourned the disappearance of 
the god, in the days of gladness celebrated his 
discovery and return. Adonis or Tammuz appears 
to have been a eort of incarnation of the sun, regard- 
ed principally av in a state of passion and sufferance, 
in connection with the apparent vicissitudes in its ce- 
lestial position, and with respect to the terrestrial met- 
amorphoses , under its influence, upon 
tation in advanving to maturity, (See Lucian, De Dea 
Syra, § vil, 19; Selden, De Dite Syris, ii, 81; Crenzer, 
8 ik, iv, 8.) See Taxsvz. 

Adonists, critics who maintain that the Hebrew 
points ordinarily annexed to the consonants of the 
word Jehovah are not the naturel pointe belonging to 
that word, but to the words Adonai (q. v.) and Elohim; 

_ and that they sre applied to the consonants of the inef- 
fable name Jehovah, to warn the readers that, {nstead 
of the word Jehovah, which the Jews were forbid to 
pronounce, they are always to read Adonai, They are 

. opposed to Jehovists, who maintain the opposite view. 
Sce JEHOVAH. 

' Adon’t-ze’dele (Heb. Adoni'-Tee'dek, PI$-"I Tt, 

of justice, Le. just lord; Sept. 'Adworoider v. r. 
"Adwvyselic, Valg. Adonisedec), the Cunaaoitish king 
of Jerusalem when the Israelites invaded Palestine 

(Josh. x, 1, 8), B.C, 1618, After Jericho and Ai were 


taken, and the Gibeonites had succeeded in forming | dum 


a treaty with the Israelites, Adonizedek was the first 
to rouse himself from the which had fallen on 
the Canaanites (Josh. i, 9-11), and he indaced the other 
Amoritish kings of Hebron—Jarmuth, Lachish, and 
Eglon—to join him in a confederacy against the eno- 
my. They did not, however, march against 
the invaders, but went and besieged the Gibeonites, to 
punish them for the discouraging example which their 
secession from the common cause had afforded, Josh- 
ua no sooner heard of this than he marched all night 
from Gilgal to the relief of his allies; and falling un- 
expectedly upon the besiegers, soon put them to utter 
rout, The pursuit was long, and was signalized by 
Joshua’s famous command to the sun and moon, as 
well as by a tremendous hail-storm, which 
distressed the fugitive Amorites, See Josnva. The 
five —— took refuge in a cavo, but were observed, 
and by Joshua's order the mouth of it was closed with 
large stones, and a guard set over tt, until the pursuit 
was over. When the pursuers returned, the cave was 
opened, and the five kings brought out. The Hebrew 
chiefs then set their feet upon the necks of the pros- 
trate monarchs—an ancient mark of triumph, of which 
the monuments of Persia and Exypt otill afford illus. 
trations, See Triumpit, They were then elain, and 
their bodies hung on trees until tho ovening, when 
(comp. Deut, xxi, 28) they were taken down and cast 
into the cave, the mouth of which was filled up with 
large stones, which remained lon; after (Josh, x, 1-27). 
The severe treatment of theso kings by Joshua has 
been censured and defended with oqual disregard of 
the real circumstances, which aro, that the war was 
avowedly one of extermination, no quarter being giv- 
en or oxpected on either aide; and that the war-usages 
of the Jews woro neither worse nor better than those of 
the le with whom they fought, who would most cer- 
tainly have treated Joshua and the other Hebrew chiefs 
in the same manner had they fallen into their hands. 
(Simeon's Works, il, 592.)—Kitto. 
Adoptianists or Adoptivi, a sect which orig- 
inated with Elipandus, archbishop of Toledo, ond his in- 
structor, Felix, bishop of Urgel,in Spain. Thoy taught 
that Jesus Christ, as to his human nature, was not the 
natural, but merely tho adopted Son of God, whence 
they wero called Adoptivi or Adoptiant. This error 
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‘the following year, at Frankfort in 794, and et Urgel 
in 799. The Adoptian doctrine had existed before in 
ithe East, but this development of it in Spain seems to 
| have been aboriginal there, though it is not impossible 
jthat Fellx may have seem some of the writings of 
, Theodare of Mopenestia (q. v.). 

| By the use of the term Adoptio this school wished to 
‘mark the distinction of proper and improper in refer- 
jence to the Son. They made use of the illustration 
that, as a son cannot have two fathers, but may have 
‘one by birth and the other by adoption, so in Christ a 
‘distinction must be made between his proper sonship 


jor bis human nature. The former reletion marked 


something founded in the nature of God, the second 
something that was founded not in his nature, bet in 
a free act of the Divine will, by which God assumed 
homan nature into connection with himself, Accord- 
eg lary distinguished between how far Christ was 
the of God and God according to nature (natura, 
genere), and bow far he was so by virtue of grace, by 
an act of the Divine will (gratia, voluntate), by the 
Divine cholce and good pleasure (electione, placito): 
and the name Son of God was given to him only ln 
consequence of his connection with God (muncupatire); 
and hence the expressiongfor this distinction, ecu 
naturam and adoptionem. The sect is 
fally treated by Walch, Historia Adopt (Got 
ting. 1755, 8vo). See also Neander, History of Dog- 
maa, 887, 482, 442 (transl. by Ryland, Lond. 1858, 2 
vole, 12mo), Neander, Ch. Hist, til, 156, 157; Hase, 
Ch, Hist. § 169; Mosh. Ch, Hist. bk. iii, c. vill, pt i, 
\ch. v,§ 8. See Evrranpus; Fewix. 
(vio@egia, Rom. will, 15, 98; ix, 4: 
Gal. iv, 5; Eph. i, 5), the placing as a son of one who 
is not so by birth or naturally. 

I, Literal.—The practice of adoption had its origia 
in the natural desire for male offspring, the operatioa 
of which is less marked in those countries where the 
equ: lising influences of high civilization lessen the pe 
culiar privileges of the paternal character, and where 
tho security and the well-obeerved laws by which 
estates descend and property is transmitted withdnw 
one of the principal inducements to the practice, but 
was peculiarly prevalent in the patriarchal period 
The law of Moses, by settling the relations of families 
and the rules of descent, and by formally establishing 
the Levirate law, appears to have put some check 
upon this custom. The allusions in the New Testa- 
ment are mostly to practices of adoption which then 
existed, but not confimed to the Romans. In the East 
the practice has always been common, especially 
among the Semitic races, although the additional and 
peculier stimulus which the Hebrews derived from the 
hope of giving birth to the Messiah was inapplicable 
to cases of adoption, But, as the arrangements of so- 
ciety became more complicated, some restrictions were 
imposed upon the power of adoption, and certain pab> 
lic forms wero made nocossary to legalize the act: 
precisely what these were, im different ages, among the 
Hebrews, we are mostly left to gather from the anal- 
ogous practices of other Eastern nations. For the 
practice had ceased to be common among the Jews br 
the time the sourcea of information became more open; 
and the culpable ea of divorce in later times rea- 

unn adoptions which might have 
arisen, Rarer he times did arise, from Ca eeatiny 
of a wife, Adoption was confined to sons; the case 
of Esther affords the only example of the adoption 
of a female ; for the Jews certainly were not bebind 
any Oriental nation in the expressed in the 
Chinese proverb, ‘‘ He is happiest in daughters who 


was brought before tho Council of Narbonne in 791; 
but it does not appear that Felix, who was present, 
was then condemned, as was the caso at Ratisbon in 


hae ouly sons” (Afém. sur lee Chinois, x, 149). 
1. The first instances of adoption whieh occur in 
Scripture are leas the acta of men than of women, whs, 
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being themselves barren, give their female slaves to 
their husbands, with the view of adopting the children 
ther may bear. Thus Sarah gave her handmaid Ha- 
gat to Abraham; and the son who was born, Ishmael, 
appears to have been considered as her eon as well as 
Abraham's until feaac was born. In like manner Re- 
chel, having no children, gave her bandmaid Bilhah to 
her husband, who had by her Dan and Naphtali (Gen. 
xxx, 5-9); on which his other wife, Leah, although she 
had sons of her own, yet fearing that she had left off 
bearing, claimed the right of giving her handmaid 
Zilpah to Jacob, that she might thus increase their 
namber; and by this means she had Gad and Asher 
(Gen. xxx, 9-18). In this way the child was the son 
of the husband, and, the mother being the property of 
the wife, the progeny must be her property also; and 
the act of more particalar appropriation seems to bave 
been that, at the time of birth, the handmaid brought 
forth her child ‘‘ upon the knees of the adoptive motb- 
er" (Gen. xxx, 8). In this case the vicarious bearing 
of the handmaid for the mistress was as complete as 
possible; and the sons were regarded as fully equa! in 
tight of heritage with those by the legitimate wife. 
This privilege could not, however, be conferred by the 
adoption of the wife, but by the natural relation of 
sech sons to the husband. Sarah's case proves that a 
mistress retained her power, as such, over a female 
slave whom she had thug vicariously employed, and 
over the progeny of that slave, even though by her 
own hasband (Gen. xxi, 10). 

Still earlier Abraham appears to have adopted a 
honse-born alave, his faithfol and devoted steward 
Eliezer, as a son (Gen. xv, 2)—a practice still very 
cequnon in the East. A boy is often purchased voung, 
adopted by his master, brought up in his faith, and ed- 
acated as his son; or if the owner hae a daughter, he 
adopts him through a marriage with that dangLter, 
sod the family which springs from this union is count- 
ed as descended from him. But house-born slavce 
are usually preferred, as these have never had any 
bome but their master’s house, are considered mem- 
ters of his family, and are generally the moat faithful 
of his adherents, This practice was very common 
among the Romans, and is more than once referred to 
by Pant (Rom. viii, 15; 1 Cor. il, 12); the transition 
from the condition of a slave to that of a son, and the 
privilege of applying the tender name of ‘‘ father" to 
the former Nppestar,® affording a beautiful illustra- 
tion of the change which takes place from the bond- 
tge of the law to the freedom and privileges of the 
Christian state. 

As in most cases the a son was considered 
dead to the family from which he sprung, the separa- 
tion of natural ties and connections was avoided by 
this preference of slaves, who were mostly foreigners 
or of descent. For the same reason the Chi- 
nese make their adoptions from children in the hoapi- 


tals who have been abandoned by their parents (em. | of him fr 


wr kee Chinois, vi, 825), The Tartars prefer to adopt 
their near relatives—nephows or cousins, or, failing 
them, a Tartar of their own banner (ib. iv, 186). In 
like manner Jacob adopted his own grandsons Ephraim 
and Msnaeseh to be counted as his sons (Gen. xlviii, 
6). The object of this remarkable adoption was, that, 
whereas Joseph himeelf could only have one share of 
hia father's slong with bis brothers, the adop- 
tion of his two sons enabled Jacob, through them, to 
bestow two portions upon his favorite son. The adap- 
tion of Moses by Pharaoh's daughter (Exod, ii, 1-10) 
is an incident rather than a practice; but it recalle 
what has jast been stated respecting the adoption of 
Outeast children by the Chinese. 

Aman who had only a daughter often married her 
to 4 freed slave, and the children were counted as 
those of the woman's father, or the husband himself is 
adopted as a son. Thus Sheehan, of the tribe of Ju- 
deh, gave his daughter to Jarba, an Egyptian slave 
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(whom, as the Targum he no doubt liberated 
on that occasion): the posterity of the marriage are 
not, however, reckoned to Jarha, the husband of the 
woman, but to her father, Sheshan, and as Ais descend- 
ants they take their heritage and station in Israel (1 
Chron. il, 84 8q,). So Machir (grandson of Joseph) 
gave his daughter in marriage to Hezron, of the tribe 
of Judah, She gave birth to Segub, who was the fa- 
ther of Jair (q.v.). Thie Jair possessed twenty-three 
cities in the land of Gilead, which came to him in 
right of his grandmother, the daughter of Machir; and 
he acquired other towns in the same quarter, which 
made up his possessions to threescore towne or ril- 
lages (1 Chron. ii, 21-24; Josh. xiii, 9; 1 Kings iv, 
18). Now this Jair, though of the tribe of Judab hy 
his grandfather, is, in Num. xxxil, 41, counted as of 
Manaeseh, because through his grandmother he tnher- 
ited the property, and was the lineal representative of 
Machir, the son of Manasseh. This case illustrates 
the difference between the pedigree of Christ as given 
by Matthew and that in Luke—the former being the 
preter through Joseph, his supposed father, and the 
atter through his mother, Mary. This opinion [see 
GeNngALoGY] supposes that Mary was the danghter 
of Heli, and that Joseph fs called his son (Luke fii, 
28) because he was adopted by Hell when be married 
his daughter, who was an heiress, as bas been pro- 
eumed from the fact of ber going to Bethlehem to be 
registered when in the last stage of pregnancy. Her 
heirship, however, is not essential to this relation, and 
her journey may rather bave been in order to continue 
under the protection of her husband during euch a pe- 
Tiod of suspicion. : 

By the time of Christ the Jews bad, through various 
chanpels, become wel] acquainted with the more re- 
markable customs of the Greeks and Romans, as is a 
parent particularly from the epistles of Paul. In 
John vili, 86, “ If the son shall make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed,” is supposed by Grotius and other com- 
mentators to refer to a custom in some of the cities of 
Greece and elsewhere, called dfeAgobecia, whereby 
the son and heir was permitted to adopt brothers and 
admit them to the same rights which he himself en- 
joyed. But it seems more likely that the reference 
was to the more familiar Roman custom, by which the 
son, after hia father's death, often made free such as 
were born slaves in bis house (Theophil. Antecensor, 
Institut. Imp. Justinian. i, 6, 5). In Rom. vill, 28, 
viobsciay dwrendexdpevot, “anxiously waiting for the 
adoption,” the former word appears to be used in a 
sense different from that which it bears in ver. 15, and 
to signify the consummation of the act there mention- 
ed, in which point of view it is conceived to apply to 
the twofold ceremony among the Romans, The one 
was the private act between the parties; and if the 
person to be adopted was not already the slave of the 
adopter, this private transaction involved the purchase 
i ‘om his parents when practicable. In this 
manner Calus and Lucius were purchased from their 
father Agrippa before their adoption by Auyustae, 
The other was the public acknowledgment of that act 
on the part of the adopter, when the adopted person 
was solemnly avowed and declared to be his son, The 
peculiar force and propriety of such an alluston fn an 
epistle to the Romans must be very evident. In Gal, 
iv, 5, 6, there fe a very clear allusion to the privilege 
of adopted slaves to address thelr former master by 
the endearing title of Abba, or father, Selden has 
shown that slaves were not allowed to use this word in 
addressing the master of the family to which they be- 
longed, nor the corresponding title of Mama, mother, 
when speaking to the mistress of it (De Succ. in Bona 
Defunct. secund, Hebr. c. v).—Kitto, ». v. 

2. The Roman custom of adoption, by which a per- 
eon, not having children of his own, might adopt as 
his son one born of other parents, was a formal act, 
effected either by the process named adrogatio, when 
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the person to be adopted was independent of his parent, 
or by adoptio, specifically so called, when in the r 
of his parent. The effect of it was that the adopted 
child was entitled to the name and eacra pricata of his 
new father, and ranked as his heir at law; while the 
father, on his part, was entitled to the property of the 
son, and exercised toward him all the rights and priv- 
fleges of a father. In short, the relationship was to 
all intents and purposes the same as existed between 
anataral father and son. (See Smith's Dict. of Class. 
Antig. ». v. Adoption.)—Smith, e. v. 

8, The custom of adoption ie still frequent in the 
East, Lady Montague says (Letter xiii), ‘‘ There ts 
one custom pecallar to their country, I mean adoption, 
very common aroong the Turks, and yet more among 
the Greeks and Armenians, Not having it in their 
power to give their estate to a friend or distant rela- 
tion, to avoid its falling Into the grand seiznior's tress- 
ury, when they are not likely to have any children 
of their own, they choose some pretty child of either 
sex among the meanest people, and carry the child 
and its parents before the cadi, and there declare they 
receive it for their heir. The parents at the same 
time renounce all future claim to it; a writing is 
drawn and witnessed, and a child thus adopted cannot 
be disinherited. Yet I havo seen some common beg- 
gars that have refused to part with their children in 
this manner to some of the richest among the Greeke 
(so powerful is the instinctive affection that is natural 
to parents); though the adopting fathers are ganeral- 
ly very tender to those children of their souls, as they 
call them. Methinks it is much more reasonable to 
make happy and rich an infant whom I educate after 
my own manner, brought up (in the Turkish phrase) 
upon my knees, and who haa learned to look upon me 
with a filial respect, than to give an estate to a crea- 
tare without merit or relation to me.” 

Atmong the Mohammedans the ceremony of adoption 
is sometimes performed by causing the adopted to 
pass through the ehirt of the person who adopte him. 
Hence, to adopt is amony the Turks expressed by say- 
ing ‘to draw any one through one’s abirt ;” and they 
call an adopted son Akhret Qgli, the son of another 
life, because he was not begotten in this (D'Herbelot, 
Bibl, Orient. 43). Something like this is observable 
among the Hebrews: Elijah adopts Elisha by throw- 
ing his mantle over him (1 Kings xix, 19); and when 
Elijah was carried off in a flery chariot, his mantle, 
which he let fall, was taken up by Elisha, his disci. 
ple, his spiritual son, and adopted successor in the of- 
fice of prophet (2 Kings ii, 15). I¢ should be remark- 
ed, also, that Elisha asks not merely to be ado 
(for that he had been already’), but to be treated as the 
elder son, to have a double portion (the elder son’s pre- 
rogative) of the spirit conferred upon him. See Ly- 
VESTITURE. 

There {s another method of ratifring the act of 
adoption, however, which is worthy of notice, as it 
tends to illustrate some passages in the sacred writ- 
ings, The following is from Pitts: ‘I was bought 
by an old bachelor; I wanted nothing with him ; 
meat, drink, and clothes, and money, I had enough. 
After I had lived with him about a year, he made his 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and carried mo with him; but 
before we came to Alexandria, he was taken sick, and 
thinking verily he should die, having a woven girdle 
about his middle, under his sash (which they usually 
wear), in which was mach gold, and also my letter of 
freedom (which he intended to give me when at Mec- 
ca), he took it off, and bid me put it on about me, and 
took my girdle, and put it on himself. My patron 
would speak, on occasion, in my behalf, saying, My 
SON will never run away. He seldom called me any 
thing bat son, and bought a Dutch boy to do the worl 

of the house, who attended upon me, and obeyed my 
orders as much as his. I often eaw several bags of his 
money, a great part of which he suid he would leave 
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me.” This circumstance seems to illustrate the conduct 
of Mosea, who clothed Eleazar in Aaron’s sacred vest- 
ments when that bigh-priest was about to be gathered 
to his fathers; indicating thereby that Eleazar suc- 
ceeded in the functions of the pri and was, a 
it were, adopted to exercise that dignity. The Lord 
told Shebna, captain of the temple, that he would de- 
prive him of his honorable station, and substitute Eli- 
akim, con of Hilkiah (Isa, xxii, 21); ‘J will clothe 
him with thy robe, saith the Lord, and strengthen him 
with thy girdle, and I will commit thy government 
into his hand.” And Paul in several places says, that 
Christians ‘‘pat om the Lord Jesus; that they pul on 
the new man,” to denote their adoption as sons of God 
(Rom, xiil, 14; Gal. iii, 27; Ephes. iv, 24; Col. iii, 
10; comp. John i, 12; 1 John ili,2). See Son, When 
Jonathan made a covenant with David, he stripped 
himself of his girdle and his robe and put them upoa 
his friend (1 Sam. xviii, 8),—Taylor’s Calmet, s. v. 

II, Figuratice.—Adoption in a theological sense is 
that act of God's free grace by which, upon our being 
justified by faith in Christ, we are received into the 
family of God, and entitled to the inheritance of 
heaven, 

3. In the New Testament, adoption appears not 00 
much a distinct act of God, aa involved in, and neces 
sarily flowing from, our justification; so that at least 
the one always implies the other. Nor is there any 
good ground to suppose that iu the New Testament the 
term adoption is used with special reference to the civil 
practice of adoption by the Greeks, Romans, or other 
heathens, and, therefore, these formalities are iliustra- 
tive only #0 far as they confirm the usages among the 
Jews likewise. The apostles, in using the term, appear 
rather to have had before them the simple view, that 
oar sine had deprived us of our sonship, the favor of 
God, and the right to the inheritance of eternal life; bat 
that, upon our return to God, and reconciliation with 
him, our forfeited privileges were not only restored, 
but greatly heightened through the paternal kindness 
of God. They could scarcely be forgetful of the af- 
fecting parable of the prodigal son; and it is under 
the same view that Paul quotes from the Old Teste 
ment, “‘ Wherefore come out from among them, and 
be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the un- 
clean thing, and I will receive you, and I will be a 
Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daugh- 
ters, salth the Lord Almighty” (2 Cor. vi,18). 

(1.) Adoption, then, is that act by which we who 
were alienated, and enemies, and disinherited, are 
made the sons of God and heirs of his eternal glory. 


pted | ‘If children, then heirs, heirs of God and jaint heirs 


with Christ” (Rom. viii, 17); where it is to be remark- 
ed that it is not in our own right, nor in the right of 
any work done in us, or which wo ourselves do, thongh 
it should be an evangelical work, that we become 
heirs; bat jointly with Christ, and in his right. 

(2.) To this state belong, freedom from a servile 
spirit, for we are not servants, but eons; the special 
love and care of God, our Heavenly Father; a filial 
confidence in him; free accesa to him at all times and 
in all circumstances; a title to the heavenly inherit- 
ance; and the spirit of adoption, or the witness of the 
ee to our adoption, which is the foundation 
of all the comfort we can derive from those privileges, 
as it is the only means by which we can know that 
raytiele 

8.) last-mentioned great privilege of ado 
ceri special attention. It consists in the ro 
witness or testimony of the Holy Spirit to the sonship 
of believers, from which flows a aorta persnua- 
sion or conviction of our present acceptance with God, 
and the hope of our future and eternal glory. This is 
taught in several 8 of Scripture: 

{1.] Rom, viii, 15, 16, “For ye have not received the 
spirit of bondage again to fesr, but the spirit of adop- 
tlon, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The spirit it- 
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self beareth witness with our spirit that wo are the 
children of God.” In this passage it is to be remark- 
ed, (.) That the Holy Spirit takes away “‘ fear,” a ser- 
vile dread of God as offended. (6.) That the “ Spirit 
of God” here mentioned is not the personified spirit 
or genios of the Gospel, as some would have it, but 
“the Spirit iteelf,” or himself; and hence he is call- 
ed (Gal. iv, 6) ‘the Spirit of bis Son," which can- 
not meaa the genius of the Gospel. (c.) That he In- 
spires a filial confidence in God, as our Father, which 
is opposed to ‘the fear” produced by the “spirit of 
bondage.” (d.) That he excites this filial confidence, 
and enables us to cali God our Father, by witnessing, 
bearing testimony with our spirit, “that we aro tho 
children of God.” 

[2.] Gal. iv, 4-6, “ But when the fulness of the time 
was come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, 


made under the law, to redeem them that were under | i 


the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons; 
and because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the spirit 
of his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” 
Here, also, are to be noted, (a.) The means of our re- 
demption from under (the curse of) the law, the in- 
camation and eufferings of Christ. (b.) That the 
adoption of sons follows upon our actual redemption 
from that carse, or, in other words, upon our pardon. 
(¢.) That apon our being pardoned, the ‘ Spirit of the 
Son" is ‘sent forth into our hearts,” producing tho 
same effect as that mentioned in the Epistle to the 
rea viz., filial confidence in God, ‘crying, Abba, 
‘ather.” 

[8] To these texts are to be added all those pas- 
sages, go numeroas in the New Testament, which ex- 
press the confidence and the joy of Christians, their 
friendship with God, their confident access to him as 
their God, their entire union and delightfal inter- 
course with him in spirit. (Sea Watson, /mstitufes, 
ii, 260; Dwight, Theology, vol. iii.) 

2. In the early fathers, adoption seems to have 
lcen regarded as the effect of baptism. The Roman- 
it theologians generally do not treat of adoption 2s s 
separate theoloyical topic, nor, indeed, does their sys- 
tem admit jt. According to the old Lutheran theol- 
ouy (Apol. iv, 140; Form. Conc. iv, 681; Gesener, 
118; Hutter, loc. 12), adoption takes place at the 
same time with regeneration and justification, jnsti- 
fication giving to the alnner the right of adoption, and 

putting him In the possession and enjoy- 
ment of this right. The certainty of one's adoption, 
and of the inheritance warranted by It, are counted 
among the attribates of the new birth. Pietiam (q. v.) 
cansed an approximation of the Lutheran theology to 
that of the Reformed Church, which, from the begio- 
ning, had distinguished more strictly between regen- 
tration and adoption. The expressions of the Reform- 
ed theologians differed, however, greatly. Usuall 
Ley represented adoption as the effect or as the 
of justifieation. Sometimes, however, as co-ordinate, 
but always as subsequent to regeneration. Rational- 
lem (q. v.) threw aside the biblical in of adop- 
tion as well as that of . Bretechneider 
explains it as the firm hope of a moral man for ever- 
peaks of 


explains it, on the whole, as identical with the putting 
oa of a new man, and regards it as a phase in the 
{chriacke Popes, 1 ago areas tith « 
i re new as 
the transformation of the individual life into « divine 
buman life, and finds it in the union of justification 
end faith. Adoption, as the result of the new birth, 
Appears to him as a sabstantial relation with God and 
m individualized image of God according to his image 
fn Christ. Goder, in Herzog’s Real- Eacyldopddie, 
thinks that the words of the Bible conceal treasures 
which theological science haa not yet fully aucceeded 
ts bringing to light, and that adoption must be brought 
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jato an organic connection not only with justifi- 

cation, but with the new birth—the latter not to 

be taken merely in a psychological, but in a deeper 

piece: eonse. See Assurance; CHILDREN oF 
OD. 


Adoptivi. See Avorrianists. 

Ado’ra. (1 Macc, xiil, 20). See Aporaix, 

Adora‘im (Heb, Adora‘yim, B"317%, to mounds 
or dwellings; Sept. 'Adwpaty v. r. 'Adwpai), a town, 
doubtless in the south-west of Judab, since it is enn- 
merated along with Hebron and Marcshah as one of 
the cities fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi, 9). Un- 
der the name of A dora it is apparently mentioned in the 
A CAéwpa, 1 Macc. xiii, 20), and also often 
by Josephus (“Adwpa or Apa, Ant. viii, 10,1; xfil, 
6, 6; 15, 4; War, |, 2, 6; 8,4), who usually connects 
it with as cities of the later Idumen (see 
Reland, Palest. p. 547). It was captured by Hytca- 
nus at the same time with Maressa, and rebuilt by 
Gabinius (Joseph. Ant. xili, 9,1; xiv, 5, 8). Dr. 
Robinson discovered the site under the name of Dura, 
a large village without ruins, five miles W. by S. from 
Hebron, on the eastern slope of a cultivated hill, with 
ollve-groves and fields of grain all around (Researches, 
iil, 2-5; comp. Schwars, Palest, p. 118).—Kitto. 

Ado’ram (Heb. Adoram’, ODN, a contracted 
form of Adoniram; Sept. ‘Adwripap v. r. 'Adwpap), 
the officer in charge of the tribute under Solomon and 
Rehoboam (2 Sam. xx, 24; 1 Kings xii, 18); else- 
where (1 Kings iv, 6) called Aponrram (q. v.). 

Adoration, on act of worship to a superior being ; 
strictly due to God alone, but performed to other ob- 
jects also, whether idols or men. The word ‘‘adore” 
may be derived from (manum) ad os (miffere), or the 
custom of kissing the band In token of respect. The 
Greek term apocxuveiy implies the prostration of the 
body as a sign of reverence, See WorsHiP. 

1. The Hebrew forms of adoration or worship were 
various; putting off the shoes, standing, bowing, 
kneeling, prostration, and kissing (Exod. lil, 6; Josh. 
v, 15; Pas. il, 12; Gen. xll, 40-48; xiii, 26-28; Dan. 
il, 46; Matt. xxvii, 9; Luke vii, 38; Rev. xix, 20). 
See Atrirupes, In this last sense the term (in its 
Latin signification aa above) is descriptive of an act 
of worship alluded to in Scripture: ‘If I had be- 
held the sun when it shined, or the moon, walking In 
briyktness ; and my heart had been secretly enticed, 
or my mouth had kissed my hand; this also were an 
iniquity to be punished by the judge” (Job xxxi, 26- 
28); a which clearly intimates that kissing 
the hand was considered an overt act of worship in 
the Enst (see Kiesling, in the Afiscell, Lips. Nov. ix, 
695 sq.). Soe Astrotocy. So Minutius Felix (De 
Sacrific. cap. 2, ad fin.) remarks, that when Cecilius 
observed the statue of Serapis, ‘according to the cus- 
tom of the superstitious vulgar, he moved bis hand 
to his mouth, and kissed it with his lips.’ The same 


ad 


From the sculptures of Per 
tes A et tere 
act was used as 4 mark of respect in the preeence 
of kings and persons high In office or station. Or 
rather, perhaps, the hand wes not merely kissed and 
then withdrawn from the mouth, but held continuous- 
ly before or upon the month, to which allusion is made 
in such texts as Judg. xviii, 10; Jub xxi,5; xxix, 9; 
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xl,4; Ps. xxxix,9; in which “laying the hand upon | acts of thin adoration we find offered even 
the mouth’ fs used to describe the highest degree of |to the pore, end Gregory XIII claims this act of 
reverence and submission ; as such this posture is ex- | age as a duty, 
hibited on the monuments of Persia and of Egypt.| Adoration properly is paid only to the 
—Kitto, s.v. See SALUTATION. placed on the , in which postare 
The acts and postures by which the Hebrows ex- | conclavists, alone are admitted to kiss 
ressed adoration bear a great similarity to those etill | people are afterward admitted to do the like at St. 
le ase among Oriental nations. To rise up and sui. | ter's church; the ceremony {s described at large by 
denly prostrate the body was the most simple method ; | Guicciardini. Ke 
but generally speaking, the prostration wes conducted | 4. In the Roman worship it is ssid that “to adore 
in a more formal manner, the person falling upon the | the cross, the saints, relics, and images, is to prostrate 
knee, and then gradually inclining the body until the | one’s self before them, and to pay them a lower de- 
forehead touched the ground. The various expres-| gree of worship, inferior to that which is due to God 
eions in Hebrew referring to this custom appear to|alons.” Adoration ie 


have their specific meaning: thus m3 (naphal’ , to fall | 
down, ximrw) describes the sudden fall; 57D (kara’, 


; they 
to bend, sdywrw), bending the knee; IR (kadaid’ , to a secondery adoration to the Vi 


paid to the Host (q. v.) on the 
heory that Christ is bodily present in the Eucharist. 
See Imaces. 

In the Greek communion 


Dr. 
Pam Mary ant te 


soop, kiwrw), the Suclination of the head and body’; | saints, but they deny that they adore them as beliey- 
and, lastly, MIN} (shachuh’, to bow, xpocevrsty), com-| ing them to be gods; the homage paid to them Is, as 


plete prostration; the term 


idols by the Babylonians and other 


(Dan. lili, 5, 8), Such prostration was usual in the 
worship of Jehovah (Gen. xvii, 8; Pea. xcv, 6); but 


it was by no means exclusively used for that 
it was the formal mode of tpotlvtng Wilkens (Gen 


i 
. 


xviil, 2), of doing obeisauce to one of superior station 
Sam. xiv, 4), and of showing respect to equals 
1 Kings il, 19). Occasionally it was repeated three 


times (1 Sam. xx, 41), and even seven times (Gen. 
xxxili,8). It was accompanied by such acts as a kiss 


(Exod. xviii, 7), laying hold of the knees or feet of the 


person to whom the adoration was paid (Matt. xxviii, 
9), and kissing the ground on which he stood (Psa. 
Ixxil, 9; Mic. vii, 17). Similar adoration was paid 
to idols (1 Kings xix, 18); sometimes, however, pros- 
tration was omitted, and the act consisted simply in 
klesing the hand to the object of reverence (as above) 
in the manner practised by the Romans (Plin. xxviii, 
5; see Smith's Dict. of Class. Antig. 8. v. Adoratio), 
or in kissing the status itself (Hos. xiil, 2). The 
same customs prevailed at the time of our Saviour’s 
ministry, as appears not only from the numerous oc- 
casions on which they were put in practice toward 
himself, but also from the parable of the unmerciful 
servant (Matt. xvili, 26), and from Cornelius’s rever- 
ence to Peter (Acts x, 26), in which case it was objec- 
ted to by the apostle, as implying a higher degree of 
superiority than he was entitled to, especially from a 
Boman, to whom It was not usual.—Smith, a. v. 

2. The adoration performed to the Roman and Gre. 
clan emperors consisted In bowing or kneeling at the 
pees feet, laying hold of his purple robe, and then 

ringing the hand to the lips, Some attribute the 
origin of this practice to Constantius. Bure kneeling 
before the emperor to deliver a petition was also called 
adoration, It is particularly said of Diocletian that 
had gems fastened to his shoes, that divine honors 
might be more willingly paid bim by kissing his feet. 
And this mode of adoration was continued till the last 
age of the Greek monarchy, The practice of adora- 
tlon may be said to be still eubsisting in England in 
the custom of kissing the king’s or queen’s hand. 

8. Adoration is also used In the court of Rome in 
the ceremony of kissing the pope's feet. It is not 
certain at what period this practice was introduced 
into the Church; but it was probably borrowed from 
the Byzantine court, and accompanied the temporal 
power. Baronius pretends that examples of this hom. 
age to the popes occur so early aa the year 204. These 
prelates, finding a vehement disposition in the people 
to fall down before them and kiss their feet, procured 
crucifixes to be fastened on their slippers, by which 


stratagem the adoration intended for the pope's per- | Esa 


ton is supposed to be transferred to Christ. Divers 


BQ (sagad’, to prostrate 
one’s self, Isa. xliv, 15, 17,19; xlvi, 6) was introduced 
at a late period as appropriate to the worship paid to 

Eastern nations 


they define it, only a respect due to those who sre 
cleansed from 1 sin and admitted to minister to 
the Deity. See Doita; Hyrsapvria. 

Adorna. See CaTHARINE OF GENOA. 

Adria. See Epsz. 

Adram’molech (Heb. Adramme’lek, 227%, 
prob, for ]2%tT “IR, glory of the king, |. e., of Moloch; 
Sept. 'Adpapédey), the name of s deity, and also of a 
man. See Congirons Ixscrirrions, 


above et: 
splendid 


aun, the cat ape op te pen Abe associated 


cordance with the astrological character of Assyrian 
idolatry (Gesenius, Comment. &b. Jesaias, ti, 827 04. 

and seems preferable to the Persian derivation (i. q. 
adar or azar, fire) proposed by Reland (De cet. ling. 
Pers.9). The kind of sacrifice has led to the conject- 
are (Lette, De idolo Adrammelech,in the Bibl. Bremene. 
nov, fasc. i, p. 41 aq.) that Saturn is meant; but Sel- 
den (De Diis Syria, i, 6) and others have identified him 
with Moloch, chiefly on the ground that the sacrifice 
of children by fire, and the general signification of the 
name, are the same in both (see us, Fenergit- 
sen d. uaner, Lauban, 1754). Little credit is 
due to the rabbinical statements of the Bab, Talmud, 
that this idol was worshipped under the form of a pea- 
cock, or, according to Kimchi, that of a mule (Carpaov, 
Apparatus, p. 616); but it is probable that the former 
notion may have arisen from a confusion with some 
other ancient idol of the Assyrians of that form. The 


region, appear to retain a 
species of idolatry in their sacred symbol called Melek 
Tas, or king peacock, a name by which they personify 
Satan, the chief object of their reverence (Layard's 
| Nineveh, lot ser. 1, 245; 2d ser. p. 47). 
: 2, A son of Sennacherib, king of Assyria. Both 
he and Sharezar were probably the children of alaves, 
and had therefore no right to the throne, b, 
some time after his retura to Nineveh, from his disas- 
trous expedition against Hezekiah, was put to death 
by them while worshipping in the temple of his god 
Misroch ; having accomplished this crime, they fled for 
safety to the mountains of Armenia, and their brother 
rhaddon succeeded to the throne (2 Kings xix, 37; 
Tea, xxxvil, 88; comp. 2 Chron, xxxii, 21), B.C. 680, 
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See Sexxacuenrs. Moses Chorenais(p. 60) calls him 
Adramelus; so, also, Abydennus (in Euseb. Chrom. Ar- 
men. i, 53), who makes bim the son and murderer of 
Nergal, Sennacherib's immediate successor (see Hit. 
aly, Begriff d. Kritik, p. 194 8q.); while, according to 
Alexander Polyhistor (in Euseb. CArom. Arm, i, 43), 
Sennacherib was assassinated by his son A rdumusanus. 
Col, Rawlinson (Outlines of Assyrian History, also in 
the Load. Atheagum, March 18 and April 15, 1854) 
thinks he has deciphered the names of two Assyrian 
kings called Adrammelech, one about 800 and the 
other 15 years anterior to Sennacherib; but nelther of 
them cam be the one referred to in Scripture. 
Adramyt’tiam (Adpapirrio» or 'Adpapirraoy 
[slso'Arpapirrioy, see Poppo's Thucyd. il,441 sq. ; and 
Adramytiecs, Plin. v, 82], in the N. T. only in the adj. 
‘Apapurrnvic, Adramytiéne), a city of Asia Minor, on 
the coast of Mysia, (Zolis, according to Mela, i, 18), 
and at the head of an extensive bay (Sinus Adramyt- 
temas) facing the island of Lesboa and at the foot of 
Mount Ida. See Mirritess. Strabo (xiii, p. 006) 
and Herodotus (vii, 42) make it on Athenian colony 
(comp. Pausan. iv, 27,5; Xenoph. Anab. vii, 8,8; Livy, 
xxxvii, 19). Stephanus Byzantinus follows Aristotle, 
and meations Adramy's, the brother of Creesus, as its 
founder (hence the nse). This last is more probably 
the true account, especially as an adjacent district bore 
the name of Lydia. According, however, to’ Eusta- 
thias and other commentators, the place existed before 
the Trojan war, and was no other than the Pedasus of 
Homer (Plin. v, 33). Thucydides (v,1; viii, 108) also 
mentions a settlement made here by those inhabitants 
of Delos who had been expelled by the Athenians, 
B.C. 422, The city became a place of importance 
onder the kings of Pergamus, and continued so in the 
time of the Roman power, although It suffered severe- 
ly during the war with Mithridates (Strabo, 605), 
Under the Romans it was the seat of the Conventus 
Jaridicus for the province of Asia (q. v.), i.e, the coart- 
town of the district (Pliny, v, 82). It is mentioned in 
Scriptare only (Acts xxril, 2) from the fact that the 
ship in which Paul embarked at Cesarea as a prisoner 
on his way to Italy, belonged to Adramyttinm (wAovoy 
‘Moa, ov Vv. T. ‘Atpayurnvor, see Wetstein in 
loc.) 3t was rave to find a vessel going direct from 
Palestine to Italy. The usual course, therefore, was 
to embark in some ship bound to one of the ports of 
Avia Minor, and there go on board a vessel sailing for 
Italy, This was the course taken by the centurion 
who had charge of Paal. Ships of Adramyttiam must 
bave been frequent on this coast, for it was a place of 
pasa? traffic. be ryAvgiior) ed ong —— 
ween Aasos, Troas, a ellespent on one side, 
and Pergamns, Ephesus, and Miletus on the other, 
tnd was connected by similar roads with the interior 
ofthe coumtry. The ehip of Adramyttium took them 
toMyra, in Lycia, and here they embarked in an Alex- 
‘ndrian vessel bound for Ituly (see Conybeare and 
Howson, Life of St. Paul, ii, 810). Some commmen- 
tutors (Hammond, Grotins, Witsius, etc.) strangely 
euppose that Adrametum (see Tachucke, ad Mel. i, 7, 
2) m Africa (Plin. v, 8; Ptol. iv. 8; Appian, Syr. 


2xxiil, 47; comp. Shaw, Tras. p. 96 oq.) was the port | Pres! 


to which the ship belonged. Adramyttinm is still 
called Edramit or Adramai (Fellowa, Asia Minor, p. 
2%; comp. Pococke, Trav. II, il, 16), It ie built on a 
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hill, contains about 1000 houses, and fs still a place of 
some commerce (Turner, Tour, ili, 265). The general 
appearance of the place, however, is poor, the houses 
being meanly built, and inhabited principally by Greek 
fishermen (Basching, Erdbesch. v, 1,91). From medals 
struck in this town, it appears that It celebrated the 
worship of Castor and Pollax (Acte xxviil, 11), as aleo 
that of Jupiter and Minerva (whose effigies appear in 
the preceding cut), 

A’ dria, or Adriatio SEA (‘Adpiag, Acts xxvil, 27), 
the modern Gulf p Aci (Forbiger, Alte Geogr. ti, 16 
0q.). It derives its name from the city Adria, in Cis- 
alpine Gaul, on the river Po, now called Atri, The 
name Adriatic is now confined to the gulf lying be- 
tween Italy on one side and the coasts of Dalmatia 
and Albania on the other (comp. Pliny, ili, 16, 29). 
But in Paul's time it oxtended to all that part of the 
Mediterranean between Crete and Sicily (Smith's Dict. 
of Class. Geogr. s. v.). Thus Ptolemy (iii, 16) says 
that Sicily was bounded on the east by the 
and that Crete was bounded by the Adriatic on the 
west; and Strabo (li, p. 185; vil, p. 488) says that the 
Tonian Gulf was a part of what was in his time called 
the Adriatic Sea (comp. Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 
Pp. 103, 168, ed. Bernhardy; Josephus, Life, 8), This 
obviates the necessity of finding the island of Melita 
& v.), on which Paul was shipwrecked, in the present 

driatic gulf (Hackett's Comment. in loc.) See Surp- 
wreck. On the modera navigation, see M‘Calloch’s 
Garetteer, 8. v. 

Adrian, Emperor. See Haprian. 

Adrian, abbot of the monastery of Neridan, near 
Naples. Pope Vitalian selected him to fill the vacant 
tee of Canterbury, but he refused, and induced the pope 
to select Theodore Instead, promising that he ac- 
company him. Accordingly Theodore was consecrated 
in 668; and upon their arrival in England, after a very 
long journey, Adrian was made abbot of the monagery 
of St. Augnstine at Canterbury. By their of 
forts the Church in England was brought into strict 
conformity with that of Rome. He died January 9th, 
709.—Bede, Hist. Eccl. iv, 1; Hook, Acct, Biog. i, 66. 

Adrian I, Pope, elected in the room of Stephen 
If], Feb, 9th, 772, He was a man of large mental en- 
dowments and great perseverance, and all his powers 
were studiously devoted to the enlargement of the 
pal power, Charlemagne, after defeating Desiderius 
and destroying the power of the Longobards in Ital, 
in 774, went to Rome, where Adrian received him wit 
high honors, acknowledging him king of Italy and 
patrician of Rome. turn, confirmed 
the grants made by Pepin to the Roman See, and added 
also Ancona and Benevento, In a letter to Charle- 
magne, Adrian flatters him with the title of novus 
Christianissimus Constantinus. Charlemagne visited 
Rome again in 787, when Adrian christened his son 
Pepin. In the same year, upon the invitation of the 
Empress Irene of Constantinople, Adrian sent legates 
to the Second (Ecumenical Synod of Nice, by which 
image-worship was sanctioned. See Nice. In 794 
he sent legates to the synod of Frankfort, which was 
ided over by Charlemagne, and condemned the 
Adoptianists (q. v.), but also image-worship, although 
Adrian, in a letter to the king (Mansi, xili, p. 795), 
had declared, ‘‘ Si quis Par a ne ig nostri 
Jess Christi et ejus genetricis alque omnium sanctorum 
secundum St. Putrum doctrinam vencrari noluerit, anath- 
ema sit,”" Adrian wrote against the theological opin- 
ions of Felix of Urge}, and through his endeavors the 
Gregorian chant and rite were introduced, first at 
Metz, and subsequently in other charches of the em- 
pire. His fame is tarnished (eee Rudolph, De Codice 
Canonum Adrianue I Carolo Magno dedit, Eri. 
1777) by the use which he made of the Pseudo-Tsido- 
rian Decretals (q. v.), He died Dec, 25, 795, having 
occapied the see twenty-three years, In spito of his 
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nte with Charlemagne about fmage-worship, and 
oer fact that he attempted a reply to the '*Car- 
oline books” (q. v.) in bis Lé ad Car- 
olum Maguum pro Synodo Nic, IJ, it {s certain that 
Charlemagne was greatly distressed by his death. 
His Jsagoga 88. Literarem may be found in the Critics 
Sacri, vol. vill_—Hoefer, Biographie Générale, 8. v.; 
Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, v, 447. 

1, Pope, a native of Rome, elected Dec. 14th, 867, 
at the age of seventy-five, having twice before refused 
the pontificate. His term of office was almost wholly 
occu) in disputes with Lothaire, Charles the Bald, 
and the Greek Charch, In the war of Charles the 
Bald against Louis II, Adrian declared in favor of the 
latter, and threatened every one with the ‘censure of 
the apostolic vengeance” (apostolice uttionis censurn) 
who should dare to Invade the country ‘‘ contrary to 
the divine and the apostolical will.” ‘This papal inter- 
ference in secular affairs was, however, sternly opposed 
by Archbishop Hincmar (q. v.) of Rheims, [n letters 
to Charles the Bald and the synod of Duziacum (871), 
which had deposed Bishop Hincmar of Laon, notwith- 
standing bis appeal to the pope, Adrian put forth the 
claim that bishops should be only deposed by the pope, 
not by particular synods. Charles the Bald remon- 
strated, however, so energetically against this claim, 
that Adrian endeavored to gain bis object by flatter- 
fes instead of threats. Adrian was called upon to act 
as arbiter between the Patriarch Photius of Constan- 
tinople and his opponent Ignatius. Adrian deposed 
Photius in a synod at Rome, and he sent delegates.to 
the synod of Constantinople (869), which repeated the 
sentence against Phociue. During the pontificate of 
Adrian a synod was held at Rome which prohibited 
the marriage of ta, He died Nov. 25, 872.—Her- 
og, Real-Es je, v, 448, 

IQ, Pope, a Roman, elected March 1, 884, and oc- 
cupipd the see only a year and four months, He was 
the first pope to change his name, having been called 
Agapetus before his elevation to the papal see, A de- 
cree is also attributed to him which provides that the 
emperor shal] not meddle in the election of a pope. 
The Emperor Basilius urged him to admit the right 
of Photins to the see of Constantinople, and to admit 
him into communion, but Adrian steadily refused, He 
died July 8, 685, 

IV, Pope, an Englishman named Nicholas Break- 
speare, who raised himself from actual beggary and 
servitude to the highest place of dignity in the Charch. 
He was a servant in the monastery of St. Rafus, near 
Avignon, and subsequently became its abbot in 1187. 
When the monks denounced him to Pope Eugene ITI 
for his severity, the pope, a disciple of Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, made him a cardinal, and legate to Norway. He 
possessed learning, eloquence, and generosity, but, at 
the same time, an extreme attachment to the privileges 
of the papal chair, In the year 1154, December 4, 
he was elected pope, and received the felicitations of 
Henry II of England, whose ambassadors were ac- 
companied by the monks of St. Alban’s, whom he 
mildly rebuked for having rejected him from their eo- 
ciety in his youth on account of his ignorance, In 
the following year he placed under an interdict the 
city of Rome, because the followers of Arnold of Bres- 
cia had wounded a cardinal. The Romans were com- 
pelled to expel Arnold, who fall into the hande of Fred- 
eric Barbaroses, and the latter was prevailed upon 
the pope to deliver Arnold over to him. Adrian then 
met the emperor at Lutri, and compelled him to hold 
his stirrap, Frederic accompanied the pope to Rome, 
and was crowned emperor (1155). Adrian also ex- 
communicated King William of Sicily as a usurper of 
church property, raised his subjects against him, and 
sg himeelf at the head of an army against the king, 
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rer and the German bizhops, in which he stated thst 
he had conferred the crown upon the emperor, and 
that the emperor had received benefices from him, led 
to a new conflict between him and the emperor, in 
which the German bishops generally sided with the 
emperor. Adrian, on his part, complained of the ex- 
actions of the imperial commissioners who were rent 
to administer justice at Rome without his participa- 
thon; he maintained that the patrimony of the Church 
should be exempt from paying foderwm, or feudal 
tribute to the emperor; and, lastly, he claimed the 
restitation of the lands and revenues of Countess Bla- 


latter finally had to consent to receive bis king- 
dom as a papal fief. A letter of Adrian's to the empe- 


tilda, of the duchy of Spoleti, and even of Corsica and 
Sardinia. Thos arose that spirit of bitter hostility 
between the and the house of Hohenstauffen, 
which lasted until the utter extinction of the latter, 
The pope was on the point of excommunicating the 
emperor when he died, September J, 1159, so poor that 
he commended the support of his mother to the church 
of Canterbury. He transferred the pontifical see first 
to Orvieto, and afterward to Anagni, where he resided 
until bis death. Ho was the founder of the penay trid- 
ufe to the papal chair in Ireland. He was also the 
author of 8 concerning the accumulation 
of ecclestastical benefices, and the residence-duty of 
the beneficiate, and the originator of papel mandates. 
Adrian probably did as much to extend the papal 
power aa any other pope except perhaps Gregory VII. 
—Herzog, Encyklopidie, v, 449; ith Cyclo 
pedia; Raumer, Geechichte der Hi 

‘V, Pope, Othoban, of Fleschi. Was o native of 
Genoa, the son of Theodore of Fieschi, nephew of Pope 
Innocent IV, Having taken orders, be obtained, by 
the influence of his family, many valuable prefermenta, 
and was made a canon of Placenza, and archdeacon of 
Rheims, Parma, and Canterbury. In the latter capac- 
ity he held a synod in the church of St. Paul at London 
in 1268, where tho Thirty-six Constitutions, known as 
those of Othobon, were published. On the 12th of 
July, 1276, he was elected pope, but was carried off by 
a sudden illness on the 18th of Angust in the rame 
year, before his consecration.— Biog, Univ. vol.i; Lan- 
don, Eccles, Dictionary, i, 110, 


VI, Pope, born at Utrecht, in 1458, of very humble 
patents, who could not afford to educate him. He wne 
placed, however, in one of the charitable foundations 
at Loavain, and was soon distinguished for plety and 
diligence in study. He was professor of theology, and 
subsequently chancellor of the university of Louvain. 
In 1507 he was appointed tutor to Charles V, who 
was over after his friend, and aided in raising him to 
the papal chair ( Rosch, Jets over Paus Adriaan FI 
Utrecht, 1886; Hafler, Die deutechen Papste). He 
had, in 1517, been created cardinal by Leo X, and on 
hie death Adrian was clected pope, January 9, 1522, 
at a time when all Germany was in the flame of the 
Lutheran Reformation, Adrian set himeelf to reform 
the clergy, and to put down the Reformation, In his 
letter to the Diet of Nuremberg, 1522, in which he 
urged that Luther should be cut off ea Husa and Je~ 
rome had been, he still admitted that Luther's charges 
against the corruptions of the Church were juee. 
“Confeas,'’ asid he to the legate, “ without disguise, 
that God hath permitted this echism ond this perseeu- 
tion for the sins of mankind, and above all for those 
of the priests and prelates of the Church.....; for 


by | we know that many scandalous things have been done 


in thie holy ace, abuses of spiritaal matters, and ex. 
cesses in ordinances and decrees which hare emanated, 
from it,” etc. He always refused to advance his own, 
relations to any dignity in the Charch, After Sle g 
the papal chair daring twenty months, he died 
tember 14, 1528. He was hated by Ro. 
ex- 


mans, vee —_ to all luxuries and 
penses offen n December, 2886; 
of Ferdinand the Catholic wad actioned to brhee 


- wo 


So 
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the desth of Ferdinand, Janus: 1516, Cardi- | that Michal 
Ximenez, who, tatheellce mace ~ 


ICHAL, 


Adu’el (Adovi\, prob. for A diel, q. v.), the son of 
( Toe > father of Ananiel, in the ancestry of Tobit 
‘ob. 


yr iia viewed however, not always friend- 
iy, to obtain a greater inflaence upon | city (Gen. xxxvill, 1, 12, 20) in the country of 
the administration of the kingdom than Ximenez per- | the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv, 85), and one of the =f 

mitted; and when, in 1517, Adrien was made a car- | cities of the Canaanites (Josh. xii, 15). It was one of 
dinal, Ximenez endeavored to make him quit Castile , the towns which Rehoboam fortitied (2 Chron. xi, 7; 
altogether, After the death of Ximenez, November | Micah i, 15), and is mentioned after the captivity (Neb. 
8, 1517, Adrian was appointed by Charles regent of | xi, 80; 2 Macc. xii,88). Eusabius and Jerome (Ono- 
Spain. On the death of Pope Leo X, Adrian, through | seasf, 0. v.) state that it existed iu their time as a large 
the influence of Charles, was made his successor. | village,ten miles to the esst of Eleutheropolis, by which 
Adrian greatly misunderstood the character of the Ref- | (anless, as Reland thinks, Palas. p. 547, they confound 
ormation, maintaining that no one serlously believed | it with Eylon) they probably mean north-east (Keil, 
in the doctrines of the Reformers, and that 2 removal | Comment. in loc. Josh. ; Schwarz, Palest. p. 87), poasi- 
of the corruption in the Charch would put an end to | bly at el-Xriehum, near Timnath (comp. Gen. xxxvili, 


| 1; but Adullama, 'AdoudAdyen in. Ant. vi, 12, 8), an old 


the reform sgitation. He proposed to Erasmus to 
write against Luther. To please Duke George of Sax- 
ony, he canonized Bishop Benno of Misnia, Adrian 
was the author of Quwstioncs Quodlibetice, printed at 
Louvain (1615, Paris, 1516 and 1581), Epistole, and 
Dispatationes in Hib. quartum Mag'stri Sententiarum, 
which last work, when pope, he caused to be ted, 
without making any alteration in the opinion he had 
originally expressed on the papal infallibility, viz., 
“The pope may err even in what belongs to the faith."” 
A collection of historical papers relating to him may be 
found in Barmann, Hadrianus 1° (Utrecht, 1727, 4to). 
Ranke gives a favorable sketch of him (History 
of the Papacy, i, 75 sq.).—Mosheim, Ch. //ist, cent. xvi, 
$1,cb. i; Jovius, Vita Hadriani VI, in bis Vite Viror. 
Mnstr, (i, 221; Danz, De Badriano VI (Jen. 1818). 


Adrianista, a namo given to certain disciples of 
Simon Magus, who flourished about A.D. 84. 
name and memory have been preserved by 
bat he gives no account of their origin, It is probable 
that they were a branch of the Simonians, and took 
their name from some prominent and active disciple, 
(See Walch, Hist. der Ketneretem, 1, 160.) 


Curistias, @ Roman Catholic 


Adrichomius, 
theologian of Holland, born at Delft in 1583, died at | datory 


Colozne on Jane 20, 1585. His most celebrated work | 
i the Theatrem Terre Sancta, with geographical maps 
(Colon, ees tntok very minute descriptions of 
places mentioned in Scripture, drawn chiefly from the | 
sritings of the Fathers and the classics—Dupln, Feel. 
Writers, 16th cent. 
_ A’ari8) (Heb. Adria’, dmerrty, flock of God ; Sept. 
Psi ya Haeet a con of Bars i the Meholathite, 
gave in daughter Merab, who 
bad been Pie da Repos 31 to David (1 Sam. xviil, 
1), B.C. cir. 1062. The five sons sprang from this 
union were taken to make up the number of Saul’s de- | 
seendants, whose lives, on the principle of blood-re- | 
venge, were required by the Gibeonites to avenge the 
erueities which Baul had exercised toward their race 
(28am. xxi, 8). See Grezoxtrs., In this passage the 
tame of Michal occurs as the mother of these sone of 
Adriel; but ae it is known that Merab was the wife of 
Adriel, and that Michal never bed any children (2 
Sam. vi, 28), there only remains the alternative of sup- | 
posing either that Michal’s name has been substituted | 
for Merab's by some ancient copyist, or that the word | 


which properly means bare (rm, yoledah’, Sept. | 


same nomadic 


12); or perhnps (see Tobler, Drit. WWanderwag, p. 160) 
at the present village Beit Ulu (Van de Velde, Memoir, 
p. 282), It is evident that Adullam was one of the 
cities of ‘the valley” or plain between the hill com. 
try of Judah and the sea; and from its place In the 


Mists of names (especially 2 Chron, xi, 8), it appears to 
have been not very far from the Philistine city of Gath. 
This circametance would that the cave oF 


suggest 

ApuLLam (2 Sam. xxili, 18; 1 Chron. xi, 15), to 
which David withdrew immediately from Gath (1 Sam. 
xxil, 1), was near the city of that name (ece Stanley, 
Palestine, p. 254, nete), But there ls no passage of 
Scripture which connects the city and the cave, and it 
fs certainly not in a plain that one would look for a 
cave capable of affording a secure retreat to 400 men ; 
nor has any sach cave been found In that quarter. It 
is therefore far from improbable that the cave of Adul- 
lam was in the mountainous wilderness In the east 
of Jadah toward the Dead Sea, where such caves oc- 
cur, and where the western names (as Carmel) are 
sometimes re] . Accordingly, we actually find in 
this very region the name Dhullam, belonging to a 
tribe of Arabs who encamp here for pastarage, but prop- 
orly belong to a more western district around Beer- 
sheba (Robinson's Researches, il, 473), and whose pre- 
character well befits the ancient notoriety of the 

apot (De Sanlcy's Narrative, |, 434, 
habit have transferred 
clty to the cave in former times likewise? This view 
is favored by the fact that the usual haunts of David 
were in this quarter (1 Chron. xi, 16); whence he 


: moved into the land of Moab, which was quite contigu- 


ous, whereas he must have crossed the whole breadth 
of the land, if the cave of Adullam had been near the 
elty of that name. Tradition (William of Tyre, De 
Bello Sacro, xv, 6) fixes the cave on the borders of 
the Dead Sea, abont six miles south-east of Bethichem, 
In the side of a deep ravine (Wady Khbureitun) which 
passes below the Frank mountain on the south (Robin- 
son's Researches, Si, 175). It te an immense natural 
cavern, the mouth of which can be approached only 
on foot along the side of the cliff, Irby and Mangles, 
who visited it without being aware that it was the re- 
puted cave of Adullam, state that it ‘rans in by a 
long, winding, aarrow with small chambers 
or cavities on either side. ‘@ soon came to a large 
chamber with natural arches of great height ; from this 
last there were numerous leading in all di- 
rections, occasionally joined by others at right angles, 
and forming a perfect labyrinth, which omr guides as- 
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riectly explored, the people | xxiii, This figure resulted from the primary one, 
en shat of hankag Haoaualven The passages are eich diectas the connection between God and his 
generally four feet high by three feet wide, and were | separated people as a marriage between him and then 
all on @ level with each other. There wero a few | (Jer. fi, 2; iii, 14; xili, 27; xxxi, 82; Hos. viii, 9) 
petrifactions where we were; nevertheless the grotto By an application of the same figare, ‘an adulterous 
was perfectly clean, and the air pure and good” (7rav- | generation" (Matt. xii, 89 ; xvi,4; Mark viii, $8) means 
els, p. 840, 841), It seems probable that David, as a a faitbless and impious generation. See Forxicariox. 
native of Bethlehem, must have been well acquainted} II. Trial of Adultery.—The Mosaic trial of the ous- 
with this remarkable spot, and bad probably often | pected wife by the bitter water, called the water of 
‘availed himself of its shelter when out with his fa-| sealousy (Num. v, 11-81)—the only ordeal in we 
ther's flocks. Dr. Thomson, who explored it to some | among the Israelites, or sanctioned by their law—is to 
extent, thinks that it corresponds to the Biblical ac-| be regarded as an attempt to mitigate and bring u- 
connt of David's fastness (Land and Book, ii, 427). | der legal contro! an old custom which could not be en- 
Others (as Stanley, Palestine, p. 254) think the cave|tirely abrogated. The forms of Hebrew justice all 
in question was one of the numerous excavations found | tended to limit the application of this test. (1.) By 
in the soft lime-stone hills along the eastern edge of | prescribing certain facts presumptive of guilt, to lv 
the plain” of Judub, particularly those at Deir Dub- | established on oath by two witnesses, or a preponder- 
ban (Van de Velde, Narrative, il, 156, 157); but these | ating but not conclusive testimony to the fact of the 
are evidently artificial, being apparently enlargements | woman's adultery. (2.) By technical rules of evi- 
of naturally small crevices for the purpose of maga-| dence which msde proof of those presumptive facts dif- 
zines of grain (Robinson, Researches, ji, 859-854, 895, | ficult (see the Talmudical tract Sotah, vi, 2-5). (8.) By 
898),—Kitto, 8. v. See Cave (of Adullam); Opot.iax, | oxempting certain large classes of women (all, indeed, 
Adnul’lamite (Heb. Adullami’, Db 3, Sept, | °*cept a puro Iernclitess married to a err 
F - be and some even of them) from the liability. (4.) By 
‘OsodAapirne), probably an inbabitant of the city call- roviding that the trial could only: be before the great 
of Aputias (Goo. xxavill, 1, 1, 20). Banbedrim (Sotah, 4, 4). (8) Be investing it with a 
Adult baptism. See Barrisit. ceremonial at once humiliating and {atim{datia , yet 
Adultery (some form of the verb DM), naaph’, | which still harmonized with the spirit of the whole or- 
potxtia), commonly denotes the sexual Intercourse of | deal as recorded in Num. v; but, (6), above all, by 
& married woman with any other man than hor hus-| the conventional and even mercenary light {n which 
band, or of a married man with any other woman than | the nuptial contract was latterly regarded. (Seo Sim- 
his wife, See Massraos, eon, Works, ii, 1.) 

I. Nature of the Crime.—1. Jewish—Among the} When adultery ceased to be capital, as no doatt it 
Hebrews, as in other Oriental nations, adultery was | did, and divorce became a matter of mere convenience, 
the act whereby any married man was exposed to the | it would be absurd to supposo that this trial was con- 
risk of having a spartous offspring imposed upon him. | tinued; and when adaltery became common, as the 

- An adulterer was, therefore, any man who had illicit | Jews themselves confess, it would have been impicas 
intercourse with a married or betrothed woman; and | to expect the miraclo which it supposed. If ever the 
an adulteress was a betrothed or married woman who | Sanhedrim wero driven by force of circumstances to 
had intercourse with any other man than her hus-| adopt this trial, no doubt every effort was used, n1y, 
band. An intercourse between a married man and an | was prescribed (Sotad, i, 5, 6), to overawe the culprit 
unmarried woman was simply fornication—s grest | and induce confession. Nay, even if she submitted to 
sin, but not, like adultery, involving the the trial, and was really guilty, some rabbis held that 
of polluting descent, of turning aside an inheritanc, | the effect on her might be suspended for years through 
or of imposing upon a man a charge which did not be-/} the merit of some good deed (Sotah, ili, 4-6), Be 
long to him. Adultery was thus considered a great | sides, moreover, the intimidetion of the woman, the 
social wrong, against which society protected itself by | man was likely to feel the public exposure of his sts 
much severer penalties than attended an unchasts act | picions odious and repulsive. Divorce was a ready 
not involving the same contingencies. and quiet remedy ; and the only question was, wheth- 

This Oriental limitation of adultery is intimately | er the divorce should carry the dowry and the property 
connected with the existance of polygamy. Ifa Jew| which she had brought, which was decided by the 
associated with a woman who was not his wife, his| slight or grave character of the suspicions against her 
concubine, or his slave, he was guilty of unchastity, | (Sotvh, vi, 1; Gemara, Kethubovh, vil, 6; Ugolino, 
but committed no offence which gave a wife reason to| Uzor JTeb. c, vii). If the husband were incapable, 
complain that her legal rights had been infringed. If, | through derangement, imprisonment, etc., of acting on 
however, the woman with whom he associated was the | his own behalf in the matter, the Sanhedrim 
hid pga pecs guilty of adultery—not by In- | ed say gre aa concerned the dowry, but not as con- 

own ge ‘covenant, but by causing | cern Cc) Ly the water of jealousy (Sota, iv, 6). 

a ae § of that which existed between this woman | See JEALovusy. x re e 
and ber husband (Michaelis, S/osaisches Recht, art.259;| This ordeal was probably of the kind which we still 
Jahn's Arehdologis, Th. i, b. 2, § 183). Ses Porroamy, | find in Western Africa, tho trial by red water, as it is 

2. Roman.—It seems that the Roman law made the| called, although varying among different nations in 
same important distinction with the Hebrew between | minute particulars, and a comperison of the two may 
the infidelity of the husband and of the wife, by de-| suggest the real points of the evil which the law on 
fining adultery to be the violation of another man's | Moses was designed to rectify, and the real advantages 
bed (violatio tori alien’); so that the infidelity of the | which it was calculated to secure. This ordeal is in 
husband could not constitute the offence. The more] some tribes confined to the case of adultery, but in 
ancient laws of Rome, which wero very severe against | others it is used in all crimes, In Africa the drink, in 
the offence of the wife, were silent aa to that of the | cases of proper ordeal, is poisonous, and calculated te 
husband (Smith's Dict. of Class. Antig.). See Wire. producs the effects which the oath imprecates ; where 

8, Spiritual.—Adaltery, in the symbolical language | as the “ water of jealousy,” however unpleasant, was 
of the Old Testament, means idolatry and apostasy | prepared in a prescribed manner, with ingredients 
from the worship of the true God (Jer, ili, 8, 9; Ezek. | known to all to be perfectly innocuons. It could not, 

xvi, 82; xzili, 87; eleo Rev. ii, 22), Hence an adwi- | therefore, injure the innocent; and its action upon the 

teres meant an apostate Church or city, particularly | guilty must have resulted from the consclouaness of 

“‘the danghter of Jerusalom,” or the Jewish Church | having committed a horrible perjury, which crime. 

and naople (Isa. 1, 21; Jer. iil, 6, 8,9; Ezek. xvi, 22:| when the oath was so solemnly ° uy the 


' 
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draught, and attended by such awful imprecations, 
was believed to be visitable with immediate death from 
heaven. On the Gold Coast the ordinary oath-drink 
(not poisonous) is used as a confirmation of al! oaths, 
not only oaths of purgation, but of accusation, or even 
of obligation. In all cases it is accompanied with an 
imprecation that the fetish may destroy them if the 
speak untraly, or do not perform the terms of th 
obligation ; and it is firmly believed that no one who 
is perjared under this form of oath will live an hour 
(Villaalt; Bosman). Doubtless the impression with 


respect to this mere oath-drink is derived from observa- 


tion of the effects attending the drink used in the act- 
ua) ordeal; and the popular opinion regards such an 
osth as of so solemn a nataro that perjury is sure to 
bring down immediate panishment. The red water, as 
an ordeal, is confined to crimes of the worst class. 
These are murder, adultery, witchcraft. Perhaps this 
arises Jess from choice than from the fact that such 
crimes are not only the highest, but are the least capa- 
ble of that direct proof for which the ordeal is intend- 
ed as a substitute. A party is accused: if he denles 
the erima, he is required to drink the red water, and, 
on refusing, is deemed guilty ofthe offence. Tho trial 
is 80 mach dreaded that innocent persons often confess 
themselves guilty in order to avoid it. And yet the 
immediate effect is supposed to result less from the wa- 
tet Itself than from the terrible oath with which it is 
drink. 8So the person who drinks the red water in- 
vokes the fetish to destroy him If he is really guilty 
of the offence with which he is charged. The drink 
is mads by an infasion in water of pieces of a certain 
tree or of herbs, and, if rightly prepared, the only 
chance of escape is the rejection of it by the stomach, 
in which case the party is deemed innocent, as he also 
is if, being retained, it has no sensible effect, which 
can only be the case when the priests, who have the 
management of the matter, are influenced by private 
considerations or by reference to the probabilities of 
the case, to prepare the draught with a view to ac- 
quitts!. The imprecations upon the accused if he be 
guilty are repeated in an awful manner by the priests, 
and the effect is watched very keenly. If the party 
seems affected by the draught, like one intoxicated, 
and begins to foam at the mouth, he is considered un- 
doa'tedly guilty, and is elain on the spot ; or else he 
is left to the operation of the polsonous draught, which 
causes the belly to swell and burst, and occasions 
death. (Barhot, p. 126; Bosman, p. 148; Artus, in 
De Bry, vi, 62; Villault, p. 191; Corry’s Wiadward 
Coast, p. 71; Church Missionary Paper, No. xvii; Da- 
vis's Journal, p. 24.) See Porsox. 

Traces of a similar ancient custom may be produced 
from other quarters. Hesiod (Theogon. 755-95) ro- 
ports thet when a falsehood had been told by any of 
tha gods, Jopiter was wont to send [ris to bring some 
water out of the river Styx in a golden vessel; upon 
this an oath was taken, and if the god swore faleely 
he remained for a whole year without life or motion. 
There was an ancient temple in Sicily, in which were 
two very deep basins, called Delli, always full of hot 
aod sulpharous water, bat never running over. Here 
the more solemn oaths were taken; and perjuries 
were immediately punished most severely (Diod. Sic. 
xt, 67). This is also mentioned by Aristotle, Sillus 
Italicns, Virgil, and Macroblas; and from the first it 
would seem that the oath was written upon a ticket 
and cast into the water. The ticket floated if tha 
cath was true, and sunk if it was false. In the latter 
se the punishment which followed was considered 
a9 an act of divine vengeance (q.v.), See OATH. 

The trial for enspected adultery by the bitter water 
unounted to this, that a woman suspected of adultery 
by ber husband was allowed to repel the charge by a 
pablic cath of pargation, which oath was designedly 
made so solemn in itself, and was attended by such 
awfel clecumstances, thet It was in the highest degree 
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unlikely that it would be dared by any woman not 
supported by the consciousness of innocence. And 
the fact that no instance of the actual application of 
the ordeal occurs in Scripture affords some counte- 
nance to the assertion of the Jewish writers, that the 
trial was eo much dreaded by the women that those 
, who were really guilty generally avoided it by con- 
| fession; and that thus the trial itself early fell into 
; disuse. And if this mode of trial was only tolerated 
by Moses, the ultimate neglect of it must have been 
desired and intended by him, In later times, indeed, 
it was disputed in the Jewish schools, whether the 
‘ hasband was bound to prosecute his wife to this ex. 
tremity, or whether it was not lawfal for bim to con- 
nive at and pardon her act, if he were so inclined. 
There were some who held that he was bound by his 
duty to prosecute, while others maintained that it was 
‘left to his pleasure (Sotah, xvi, 2), From the same 
source we learn that this form of trial was finally ab- 
rogated about forty years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem (ses Wagensell’s Sota, containing a copious 
commentary, with fall illustrations of thin subject, 
from rabbinical eources, Altdorf, 1674), The reason 
assigned is, that the men themselves were at that time 
generally adulterous, and that God would not fulfil 
the imprecations of the ordeal oath upon the wife 
while the husband was guilty of the same crime (John 
viii, 1-8). See OnprAt. 

III, Penalties of Adultery.—1, Jewish.—By exclud- 
ing from the name and punishment of adultery the 
offence which did not involve the enormous wrong of 
imposing upon a man a supposititious offepring, in a 
nation where the succession to landed property went 
entirely by birth, so that a father could not by his 
testament alienate it from any one who was regarded 
as his son, the law was enabled, with less severity 
than if the inferior offence had been included, to pan- 
ish the crime with death. It is stil! so punished 
wherever the practice of polygamy has similarly op- 
erated in limiting the crime—not, perhaps, that the 
law expressly assigns that punishment, but it em 3 
nises the right of the Injured party to inflict it, and, 
in fact, leaves it, in a great degree, in his hands, 
Now death was the punishment of adultery before the 
time of Moses; and, if he had assigned a less punish- 
ment, his law would have been inoperative, for pri- 
vate vengeance, sanctioned by usage, would still have 
inflicted death. But by adopting it into the law, 
those restrictions were imposed upon its operation 
which necessarily arise when the calm inquiry of pub- 
llc justice is substituted for the impulsive action of 
excited hands, Thus death would be less frequently 
inflicted; and that this effect followed seems to be im- 
plied in tho fact that the whole Biblical history offers 
no example of capital punishment for the crime. In- 
deed, Lightfoot goes farther, and remarks, ‘'I do not 
remember that I have anywhere, in the Jewish Pan- 
dect, met with an example of a wife punished for adol- 
tery with death, There Js mention (in the Talmud, 
Sanhed, 242) of the daughter of a certain priest burned 
for committing fornication in her father's house; but 
she was not married” (Hor. Hebr. ad Matt, xix, 8). 
| Eventually, divorce superseded all other punishment. 
There are, indeed, some grounds for thinking that this 
‘had happened before the time of Christ, and we throw 
it out as a matter of Inquiry, whether the Scribes and 
Pharisees, in attempting to entrap Christ in the mat. 
ter of the woman taken in adultegy (see infra), did 
not intend to put him between the alternatives of 
either declaring for the revival of a practice which 
had already become obsolete, but which the law was 
supposed to command, or of giving his sanction to the 
apparent Infraction of the law, which the substitution 
of divorce involved (John vill, 1-11), In Matt. v, 82, 
Christ seems to assume that the practice of divorce 
for adultery already exleted. In later times it cer- 


‘tainly did; and Jews who were averse to part with 
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their adulterous wives were compelled to put them 
away (Maimon. in Gerwshin, c. ii). In the passage 
just referred to our Lord does not appear to render 
divorce compulsory, even in case of adultery ; he only 


permits it in that case alone, by forbidding it in every | 


other. See Divorce. 

In the law which assigns the punishment of death 
to adultery (Lev. xx, 10), the mode in which that 
punishment should be inflicted is not specified, because 
it was known from custom. It was not, however, 
strangulation, as the Talmadists contend, but stoning, 
as we may learn from various passages of Scripture 
(e. g. Exek. xvi, 88,40; John viil, 5); and as, in fact, 
Moses himself testifies, if we compare Exod. 
14; xxxv, 2, with Num, xv, 35,86, If the adulteress 
was a slave, the guilty parties were both scourged 
with « leathern whip, the number of blows not ex- 
ceeding forty. In this instance the adulterer, in ad- 
dition to the ecourging, was subject to the furtber peu- 
alty of bringing a trespass offering (a rem) to the 
door of the tabernacle, to be offered in his behalf by 
the priest (Lev. xix, 20-22), Those who wish to en- 
ter into the reasons of this distinction in favor of tho 
slave may consult Michaelis (Mosaieches Recht, art. 
264). Mpls Ae that the Moslem law, derived 
from old usage, only inflicts upon a slave, for 
this and other crimes, half the punishment incurred 
by a free person.—Kitto,s.v. See SraveRr, 

The system of in on which the polity of 
Moses was based, was threatened with confusion by 
the doubtful offspring caused by this crime, and this 
secured popular sympathy on the side of morality 
until a far advanced stage of corruption was reached. 
Yet, from stoning being made the penalty, we may 
suppose that the exclusion of private revenge was in- 
tended. It is probable that, when that territorial ba- 
ois of polity passed away—os it did after the captivity 
and when, owing to Gentile example, the marriage 
tle became a looser bond of union, public feeling in 
regard to adultery changed, and tho penalty of death 
was seldom or never inflicted. Thus, in the case of 
the woman brought under our Lord’s notice (John 
viii), it is likely that no one then thought of stoning 
her, in fact, but there remained the written law ready 
for the purpose of the caviller. It is likely, also, that 
4 divorce in which the adulteress lost her dower [seo 
Dowzy], and rights of maintenance, otc. (Gemara, 
Ke‘huboth, cap. vii, 6), was the usual remedy sug- 
gested by 4 wish to avoid ecandal and tho excitement 
of commiseration for crime. The word xapadeypari- 
eat (‘make a public example,” Matt. i, 19) probably 
means to bring the case before the local Sanhedrim, 
which was the usual course (see TRIAL], bat which 
Joseph did mot propose to take, preferring repudiation 
(Buxtorf, De Spons, e¢ Divort. ili, 1-4), because that 
could be managed privately (AcOpa).—Smith, e. v. 

2, Roman,—As the Roman civil law defined adul- 
tety to be ‘the violation of another man’s bed,"’ the 
husband's incontinence could not constitute the of- 
fence, The punishment was left to the discretion of 
the husband and parents of the adulteresa, who, under 
the old law, could be put to death, The most asual 
mode of taking revenge against the man offending 
was by motllating, castrating, or cutting off the nose 
orears. The punishment assigned by the lex Julia de 
adulteris, inatituted by Augustus, was banishment, or 
a heavy fine. It was decreed by Antoninus, that to 
sustain a cha f adultery against a wife, the hus- 
band who brought it mast be innocent himeclf, The 
offence was not capital untél made so by Constantine, 
in imitation of the Jewish law, 


| 
xxxi, | 
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dower, and be shut up in a monastery; or, at the ex- 
piration of two years, the husband might take her 
hack again; if he refused, she was shaven, and made 
a nun for life, Theodosius instituted the shocking 
practice of public constupration, which, however, he 
soon abolished. 

8. Other ancient Nations—The ponishment of cut- 


‘ting off the nose brings to mind the passage in whicb 


the prophet Ezekiel (xxiii, 25) after, in the name of 
the Lord, reproving Israel and Judah for their adub- 
teries (i. e. Idolatries) with the Assyrians and Chal 
deans, threatens the punishment, ‘‘they shall take 
awoy thy noso aod thy ears,” which Jerome states 
was actually the punishment of adultery in those us- 
tions. One or both of these mutilations, most gener- 
ally that of the nose, were also inflicted by other na- 
tlons, as the Persians and and even the 
Romans; but we suspect that among the former, as 
with the latter, it was less a judicial panishment then 
a summary infliction by the aggrieved party (Ex. vi, 
496). It would also seem that these mutilations were 
more usually inflicted on the male than the female adul- 
terer. In Egypt, however, cutting off the nose was the 
female punishment, and the man was beaten terribly 
with rods (Diod. Sic, i, 89, 90). The respect with which 
the conjugal union was treated in that country in the 
carlicst times ls manifested in the history of Abraham 
(Gen, xii, 19), See Harz. 

Tho Greeks put out the eyes of tho adulterers. In 
Crete adulterers were covered with wool as an em- 
Ulem of their effeminacy, and carried in that dress to 
the magistrste's house, where a fine was imposed on 
them, and they were deprived of all their privileges 
and their share in public business. See Puxisummxrt. 

4. Modern.—Among savage nations at the present 
day the penalties of adultery are generally severe. 
The Mohammedan code pronounces it a capital of- 
fence. It is one of the three crimes which the prophet 
directs to be expiated by the blood of a Mussulman. 
In some parte of India it is said that any woman may 
prostitute herself for an elephant, and it ls repated no 
small glory to have been rated so high. Adultery is 
stated to be extremely frequent in Ceylon, although 
punishable with death. Among the Japanese and 
somo other nations it is panishable only in the woman. 
On the contrary, in the Marian Islands, the woman 
is not punishable, but the man is, and the wife and 
her relations waste his lands, burn him ont of bis 
house, etc. Among the Chinese it is said that adal- 
tery is not capital; parents will even make a contract 
with the future husbands of their daughters to allow 
them the indulgence. 

In Portugal an adulteress was condemned to the 
flames; but the sentence was seldom executed. By the 
ancient laws of France this crime was punishable with 
death. Before the Rovolution the adulteress was uscaal_ 
ly condemned to a convent, where the husband conld 


{ visit her during two yeara, and take her back if he 


saw fit. If he did not choose to receive her again by 
the expiration of this time, her hair was shaven, she 
took the habit of the convent, and remained there for 
life, Where the parties were poor she might be ahut 
up in a hospital inetead of a convent. The Code Na- 
poleon does not allow the husband to proceed 


Under Macrinus, | tence by taking her back. 
adulterers were burnt at the stake. Under Con-| liable to the same punishment, 


his wife in case he has been condemned for the same 
crime, Tho wife can bring an action against the hus- 
band only in case he has introduced his paramour 
into the honse where she resides, An adulteress can 
be Imprieoncd from three months to two years, but 
the husband may prevent the exocation of the sen- 
Her in guilt is 
fon was the 


stantius and Constans they were burnt, or sewed up| punishment in Spain. In Poland, previous to the 


im sacks and thrown into the sca, 


ment was mitigated, under Leo and Marcian, to per- 
petual banishment or cutting off the nose; and, under 


But the punish. | establisbment of Christianity, the 


‘was car- 


tled to the market-place, and there fastened by the 
testicles with a nail; a razor was laid within his reach, 
-Justinian, the wife was only to be scourged, lose her | and be had the option to exccute justice on himself or 
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remain where he was and die. The Saxons consigued 
the adulteress to the flames, and over her ashes erect- 
ok reenter which her paramour was hanged. 
King Edmond the Saxon ordered adultery to be pun- 
ished in the same manner as homicide; and Canute 
the Dane ordered that the man should be banished, 
and the woman have her ears and nose cut off. In 
the time of Henry I it was punished with the loss of 
the eyes and genitals. Adultery is in England con- 
sidered as a spiritual offence, cognizable by the spirit- 
ual courts, where it is ponished by fine and penance. 
The common law allows the party aggrieved only an 
sction and In the United States the pan- 
ishment of adultery has varied materially at different 
times, and differs according to the statutes of the sev- 
eral states. Adultery is, moreover, very seldom pun- 
ished criminally in the United States. 

5. Ecclesiastical. qualified edultery as 
asacrilege which was to be punished with death. His 
successors went farther, and placed it on a level with 
perricide, But the definition of adultery remained, 
in general, confined to the infidelity of the wifo and 
her accomplice, and for a time the Church did 
not succeed in establishing with the Romanic nations 
the conviction that the infidelity of either party de- 
served an equal punishment. This principle was, on 
the other hand, carried through in the codes of most 
of the Christian Germanic States. The penalty was in 
oll cases very severe, and, if there were aggravating 
elrcumstances, death. Later, especially since the 
eighteenth century, the penalty was reduced in all 
legislations to imprisonment. The canon law pun- 
ished both adulterer and adalteress with excommn- 
nication, and s clergyman who was an accomplico 
with imprisonment for lifetime. Protestant churches, 
which are not impeded in the exercise of thelr juris- 
diction Ly w connection with the state, generally ex- 
clade persons guilty of sdultery from church member. 
ship; while state churches are mostly prevented, in 
this case as in others, from taking any measures, Seo 
Drcatoccs. 

According to the canons of the Roman Church a 
clerk gnilty of adultery was punishable by deposition 


aad perpetual imprisonment in a monastery, Since 
he Puteracadion shocks haccaiees tacaerkal ake 


denefices for the ain of adultery. (Seo Stillingfleet, 
Eccl. Cases, p- 82.) See Cetrpacr, 

Iu the o of the Oriental Churches the mar. 
riage tie is broken by the ain of adultery, so that the 
hosband of an adalterous wife may marry again during 


9. contrary doctrine is taught 
Churches (Augustine, lib. fi, de Adult, Conjug. cap. 18). 
See Tebbs, Scripture Doctrine of Adultery and Divorce 


(Lond. 8vo). Compare Mararmoxy. 
IV, pice ia the Gospel.—A remarkable exam- 


ple ander the Jewish law in cases of this offence occurs 
peptic te Satie anager Otel 
ty porytig earecdnppivy), given by one of the evan- 
elas ons wil, 58, to vili, 11), from which some 
have even erroneously inferred that our Saviour re- 
garded her act as venial—a view that is ably refuted 
by Paley (Moral Philosophy, vol. {). It is true, great 
doubts exist as to the genuineness of the entire passage 
(see the dissertations of Dettmers, Vindicia atSivriac, 
dte., Frakft. ad V. 1793; Stdudlin, Pericopa de adultera 
veritas et amtkentia defenditur, Gotting. 1806), as it ts 
omitted in very many of the early MSS. and versions, 
end greatly corrupted in others (see Tischendorf, 7th 
ed. in loc,), and rejected by numerous critics of note ; 
Jet, ao & is retained in some good texts and editions, 
and as its presemee cannot be explained by ascetic or 
monkish (since it is not only without a 


trace of the rigor of these, but appears so lax in its| lage, but at that timo in rains, and that a fort and 
Nealty in ita adjust-| garrieon was maintained here for the sa: 


doctrine ag to involve serious difficulty 
ment to the ethics of all who could have been the au- 
thors of the interpolation), it scems to present strong 
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claims to being true history, if not entitled to its place 
in the evangelical narrative (see Tregelles, Accowns 
of the Text of the N. T. p. 286-242). See the argu- 
ments and advocates on both sides in Kuinél, Com- 
ment.in loc. See Joun. 

From this narrative, many have supposed that the 
woman's accusers were themselves guilty of the crime 
(at that time very common, Mark vill, 88; comp. Matt, 
xix, 10) which they alleged against ber; and as it was 
not just to receive the accusations of those who are 
guilty of the evil of which they accuse others, our 
Lord dismissed them with the most obvious propriety. 
But it seems enough to suppose that the consciences 
of these witnesses accused them of auch crimes as re- 
strained their hands from punishing the adultercss, 
who, perkapa, was guilty, in this Instance, of a less 
enormous sin than they were conscious of, though of 
another kind, I¢ may be, too, that their malevolent 
design to entrap our Lord was appealed to by him, 
and was no slight cause of their confusion, if they 
wished to found a charge which might affect his life. 
Their intended murder was worse than the woman's 
adultery ; especially if, as there is reason to believe, 
the woman had suffered rome violence. See Stoxtxe. 

Seo Losle, De historia adultera (Fkft. ad V. 1662); 
Osiander, De historia adultera, now adulteriaa a 
1751); Scherzer, De historia adulters (Lips. 1 
1727); Dieck, Geschichte v, der in Com fur. 
Standpunkte, in Ullmann's Stud, u. Xrit, 1882, p. 791- 
822; Hug, De conjugii christ. vinculo indissolubif 
(Frib, 1816), p. 22 0q.; Schulthess, Veb. d. Peribops 
v. d, Ehebrecheria, in Winer's NV. Krit. Journ. v, 257- 
814; Heumann, Jaterpretatio yswypagiag Christi (Got- 
ting. 1788); Hilliger, De scriptions Christi in terram 
(Viteb. 1672), Compare Lampe, Comment. in loc. } 
also Alford, Olshausen, Locke, Meyer, and Tholuck, in 
loc, For further illustration, consult Saurin, Discours, 
x, 40; Pitman, Lect. p. 407; Bragg, Miracles, li, 227; 
Crit. Sac. Thes. Nov. ii, 494; Bp. Horne, Dise. ili, 885; 
Enfiold, Sermons, ili, 202; Simeon, Works, xiii, 429; 
Spencer, Serm. p. 188; Moysey, Serm. p. 249; Wil- 
liams, Serm, ii, 206. Seo WepLocx. 

Adum’mim (Heb. Adummim’, O°, the red 
ones; Sept. ‘Adaypiv), a place on the border between 
Judah and Benjamin [see Taras), and apparently an 
ascending road between Gilgal (and also Jericho) and 
Jerusalem, ‘ on the south side of the ‘torrent’” (Josh. 
xv, 7; xvill, 17), which is the position still occapied 
by the road leading up from Jericho and the Jordan 
valley to Jerusalem (Robinson, Researches, ii, 288), on 
the south face of the gorge of the Wady Kelt. 
MAALEH-ADUMMIM, Most commentators take the 
name to mean the place of blood (Heb, 57), and follow 
Jerome, who finds the place jn the dangerous or moun- 
tainous part of the road between Jerusalem and Jeri- 
cho (in his time called corruptly Sfaledomim ; in Greek, 
“AvaBa; in Latin, Ascensus rufforum sive robentium), 
and supposes that it was so called from the frequent 
effusion of blood by the robbers, by whom it was much 
infested. Others (sce Kell, Comment. p. 865) attribute 
the namo to the color of the rocks; these, however, 
are of limestone. It is possibly of a date and sig- 
nificance far more remote, and is rather derived from 
some tribe of ‘red men” [see Evom] of the ear- 
liest inhabitants of the country (see Stanley, Palest. 

. 416 note), doubtless themselves banditti likewise. 
Fadeed, the character of the road was so notorious, 
that Christ lays the scene of tho parable of the good 
Samaritan (Luke x) upon It; and Jerome informs us 
that Aduammim or Adommim was belleved to be the 
placo where the traveller (taken as a real person) ‘' fell 
among thieves,” He adds that it was formerly a vil- 


of 


travellers (Onomast. s. v. Adommim, and is “ 
Paula). travellera of the sixteenth and 
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teenth centuries noticed the ruins of a castle, and sup- 
posed it the same as that mentioned by Jerome (Zual- 
lart, iv, 80); but the judiclons Nau (Voyage Nouveau 
de la Terre-Sainte, p. 849) perceived that this castle 
belonged to the time of the Crusades. Not far from 
this spot was a khan, called the ‘‘ Samaritan’s khan” 
(le Khan du Samaritain), in the belief that it was the 
tion” to which the Samaritan brought the wounded 
traveller. The travellers of the present century men- 
tion the spot and neighborhood nearly in the same 
terms as those of older dato; and describe the ruins as 
those of ‘a convent and a khan” (Hardy, 193). They 
all represent the road as still infested by robbers, from 
whom some of them (ae Sir F. Henniker) have not 
escaped without danger, 
about two thirds the distance from Jerusalem towards 
Jericho. Dr, Robinson probably means the same by 
the ruined Khan Hudhrur (or another a little south of it) 
on the way between Jerusalem and Jericho (Researches, 


il, 122); and Schwarz speaks of seeing ‘‘a very high, 


rocky hill composed entirely of pyrites, called by the 


Arabs Tell Adum, six English miles E.N.E. of Jorosa- 


lem" (Palest. p. 95), apparently the ruined locality, 
Kulat ed-Dem, observed by Schultz (Ritter, Erdk. xv, 
498) about half way on the descent to Jericho (Van de 
Velde, Memoir, p. 282, and Map).—Kitto, a. v. 


Advent (Lat. adventus, sc, Redemptoris), signifies 


the coming of our Saviowr. The name is applied to 
the season (four weeks in the Roman, Lutheran, and 
English Churches, six weaks in the Greek Church) 
preceding Christmas. The origin of this festival os a 
Church ordinance is not clear. The first notice of it 
as such is found in the synod of Lerida (A.D. 524), 
at which marriages were interdicted from the begin- 
ning of Advent ontil Christmas. Cosarius of Arles 
(A.D. 542) has two sermons on Advent, fully imply- 
ing its ecclesiastical celebration at that time, The 
four Sundays of Advent, as observed in the Romish 
Church and the Church of England, were probably in- 
troduced into the calendar by Gregory the Great. It 
was common from an early period to epeak of the com- 
ing of Christ as fourfold: his ‘first coming in the 
flesh,” his coming at the hour of death to receive his 
faithful followers (according to the expressions used 
by St. Jobn), bis coming at the fall of Jerusalem 
(Matt. xxiv, 30), and at the day of Judgment, Ao- 
cording to this fourfold view of the Advent, the ‘‘ gos- 
pels” were chosen for the four Sundays, as was settled 
in the Western Church by the Homilarium of Charle- 
magne. The festival of Advent is intended to accord 
in spirit with the object celebrated. As mankind were 
once called upon to prepare themselves for the person- 
al coming of Christ, s0, according to the idea that tho 
ecclesiastical year should represent the life of the 
founder of the Church, Christians are exhorted during 
this festival to look for o spiritual advent of Christ. 
The time of the year, when the shortening days are 
hastening toward the solstice—which almost coincides 
with the festival of the Nativity—is thought to har- 
monize with the strain of sentiment proper during Ad- 
vent. In opposition, possibly, to heathen festivals, 
observed by ancient Romans and Germans, which took 
place at tho same season, the Roman Chorch ordained 
that the four weeks of Advent should be kept as a time 
of penitence, according to the words of Christ, ‘* Re- 
pent, for the kingdom of heaven ls athand.” During 
these weeks, therefore, public amusements, marriage 
festivities, and dancing are prohibited, fasts aro ap- 
pointed, and sombre garments used in religious cere- 
monies. The Protestant Church in Germany abstains 
from public recreations and celebrations of marriage 

during Advent, bat fasting is not enjoined. The 

Church of England and Protestant Episcopal Church 

observe Advent, but do not prescribe fasts, Advent 

begins on the first Sunday after November 26, i. ¢, the 

Sunday nearest St. Andrew's Day. In the sixth cen- 

tury, the Eastern and Westorn Churches (following 


The place thus indicated is 


ADVOCATE 


the Nestorians) made Advent the beginning of the 
Church year instead of Easter. (See Bingham, Oriy. 
Ecel, bk, xxi, ch. il, § 4; Procter, On Common Prayer, 
p. 268.) See CunisTxas, 

On the general subject of the appropriateness of the 
time of Christ's advent, see the treatises, in Latin, of 
Austrin (Lond, 1835); Bock (Regiom. 1756, 1/61); 
Faber (Kil. 1770, Jen. 1772); Hagen (Clausth. 1741); 
Quandt (Regiom. 1724); Ravius (Feft. 1678); Unger 
(Neap. 1779); Walch (Jen, 1788) ; Meyer (Kil. 1695); 
Scharbau (in his Obs. Sacr. il, 895 sq.). On the stato 
of the world at the time, Heilmann (Rint. 1755); Knapp 
(Hal. 1767). On the closing of the temple of Janus t 
his birth, Masson (Rotterd. 1700); and In German, Ge 
dicke (in his Verm. Schrift, Ber]. 1801, p. 188-200). See 
Nativity. 


ADVENT, SECOND. See Mivienxice. 


Adventists, the name of a recent sect of Millens- 
rlana, which owes its origin to Williem Miller, from 
whom they are frequently called Millerites, About 
1833 Miller began to teach that the ‘‘ Second Advest" 
of the Lord would occur in 3648. He soon found dis- 
ciples; among whom was Joshua V. Himes, a member 
of the ‘ Disciples of Christ’’ (q. v.), who bad a great 
deal of energy and proselyting spirit. He commenced 
a journal called The Signs of the Times, and, later, tho 
Adcent Herald, to disseminate the doctrines of the sect. 
Multitudes of people, chiefly of the ignorant, becemo 
believers; and, at the time appointed, it is said that 
thousands were out all night, waiting, in anxiety, for 
“the coming of the Lord,’’ according to the prediction 
of the leaders of the sect, They were disappointed, 
of course, but many still gave credit to new predic 
tions, fixing the time at new periods, As these snc. 
cessive times arrived, the predictions still failed, and 
many of the believers fell off. There is otill in exist- 
ence, however, a sect bearing the name Adventists, 
who look for the “coming of the Lord,'’ but who do 
not fix dates as definitely as Messra, Miller and Himes 
used to do. A large camp-meeting of Adventists has 
for many years been annually held at Wilbraham. 
on to doctrine, they differ from the iptar er 

urches generally only in their peculiar belief in the 
personal coming of Christ, and his bodily reign with 
the saints on the earth. They have no regular creed 
or form of discipline, It is a common belief among 
the Adventists that the wicked will be annihilated. 
Their numbers are estimated at 20,000. See Mitis- 
WARLANS.—A merican Christian Record, p. 21. 

Adversary, in Heb. properly 3317, satan’ (i. &. 
Saten, ae It signifies, when with the article), an oppo 
nent, e. g. in war, a foe (1 Kings v,18; xi, 14; xxili, 
26; 1 Sam. xxix, 4), in the foram, a plaintiff (Psa. 
cix, 6; comp. Zech. ili, 1, 2), or generally a resteter 
(2 Sam. xix, 28), as one that blocks the way (Num. 
xxii, 28; comp. ver. 82). In Greek properly dv7i- 
éuceg, one who speaks against us, e. g. in a suit, the 
complainant (Matt. v, 25; Luke xii, 50); or, generally, 
an enemy (Luke xviil, 8), epecially, the Dewi (1 Pet. v, 
8). See Accuszr. 

Advocate (MapacAnroc, PARACLETE), one who 
pleads the cause of another; also one who exhorts, 
defends, comforts, prays for another. It ig an appel- 
lation given to the Holy Spirit by Christ (John xiv, 
16; xv, 26; xvi, 7) [see Comrorrer], and to Christ 
himself by an apostle (1 Jobn ji, 1; see also Rom, viii, 
$4; Heb. vil, 25). 

In the forensic sense, advocates or pleaders were not 
known to the Jews [see Trrat] until they came un- 
der the dominion of the Romans, and were obliged to 
transact thelr law affairs after the Roman manner. 
Being then little conversant with the Roman laws 
and with the forma of the jurists, it was necessary for 
them, in pleading a cause before the Roman magis- 
trates, to obtain the assistance of a Roman lawyer or 
adeocate who was well versed in the Greek and Latin 
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languages (Otti Spicif. Crim. p. 825). In all the Ro. | the clerk and sends him to the proper officer to be in- 


man provinces such men were found who devoted 
their time and labor to the pleading of causes and the 
transacting of other legal basiness in the provincial 
courts (Lamprid, Vit, Alex. Sev. c. 44). It also ap- 
pears (Cic, pro Celio, c. 80) that many Roman youths 
who had devoted themselves to forensic business used 
to repsiz to the provinces with the consuls and prm- 
tors, in order, by managing the causes of the provin- 
“cals, to fit themselves for more important ones at 
Rome. Such an advocato was Tertallns, whom the 
Jews employed to accuse Paul before Felix (Acts 
xuis, 1); for although ‘Pyrwp, the term applied to 
him, vignifies primarily an orafor or speaker, yet it 
also denotes a pleader or advocate (Kuind!, Comment., 
and Bloomfield, Recens Syn‘ pt. ad Act, xxiv, 2).—Kit- 
to,a.v. See Acctarr. 

Advocate of the Church (Advocdtus Ecclesia), 
the petron or defender of the rights of a church or 
monastery, was formerly called Patronus or Advocatus 
bonorum Ecclesia. Spelman distinguishes two sorts 
of advocates of churches: 1, The causarum, 
who was granted by the prince to defend tho rights 
of the Church at law. Wo appeared in the secular 
courts as the representative of the bishop, but only in 
cases involving the temporalitics of his church. In 
all personal causes, civil or criminal, the bishop was 
answerable to the ecclesiastical synod alone. 2. The 
adeocatus soli, or advocate of tho territory, which office 
was hereditary, These officcs wore firat intrusted to 
canons, but afterward were held even by monarchs. 
The advocates set over single churches administered 
jastice in secular affairs in the name of the bishops 
and abbots, and had jurisdiction over their whole 
dioceses. In case of necessity they defended tho 
property of the clergy by force of arms. In the courts 
a ory they pleaded the cause of the churches with 


they were connected. They superintended the | P 


collection of the tithes and other revenucs of the 
Charch, and enjoyed, on the part of the convents, many 
benefices and considerable revenues, After a time 
these advocates and their assistants becoming a bur- 
den to the clergy and the people under their charge, 
who began to suffer severely from their avarice, the 
charches began to get rid of thom. Urban III labor. 
ed to deliver the Church from these oppressors, but 
found, in 1186, the German prelates, in connection 
with the Emperor Frederick I, opposed to it. Under 
the Emperor Frederick II, however, most of the Ger- 
man churches succeeded in abolishing these offices by 
the grant of large sums of money and of various im- 
munities. See Panllini, De Adeceatis (Jen. pty 
Knorre, Kirchem-Vogte, in tha Hall. Anseig. 1750; 
Miller, De Adoocatiz (Giess. 1768); Gallade, De Ad- 
eocatis (Heidelb. 1768); Wundt, De Advocatia (ib. 
1778). See WaEDES. 

Advoodtus Diab&Sli (Devil's Advocate), the per- 
on appointed at Rome to raise doubts against the 
genuineness of the miracles of a candidate for canon- 
izktion (q. v.), to oxpose any want of formality in the 
in of the miracles, and to assall the general 
merits of the candidate, whose causo is sustained by 
an Apyocarus Det (God's Advocate), It is aald that 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century tho can- 
onization of Cardinal Boromeo was almost prevented 
by the accusations of the devil's advocate. 

Advowson (from advoedtus), tho right of patron- 
age to a charch or ecclesiastical benefice. Ho who 
tas the advowson is called the patron, from his obli- 
gation to defend the rights of the church from oppres- 
tion and violence. Advowsons are either, J. Pre- 
walative, where the patron ts his clerk to the 


and within his juriediction, in which case no presenta- 
tion is meeded, but the ordinary collates or institutes 


ducted ; 8. Donative, where the benefice is exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary, and visitable by the 
king only, or some other secular patron, who puts his 
clerk into possession by virtue of an instrument under 
his hand and peal, without institution, or induction, 
or examination by the ordinary. The greater part 
of the benefices in the Church of England are present- 
ative. They are often put up for sale, much to the 
disgrace of the Church and the nation. See Exc- 
LaNp, Cituncn oF, 

Ad¥tum (from ddvrov, inaccessible), the shrine or 
inner room of a sacred building; hence applied in later 
times to the penetralia of the Temple at Jerusalem, 
which were accessible to the priests alone, especially 
the sanctuary, or ‘holy place,” and still more to the 
‘“tholy of holies,” or inmost chamber. Ecclesiastical 
writers also employ it metaphorically to denote the re- 
ceases of the heart or spiritual nature, and sometimes 
4 designate the deeper mysteries of divine truth, See 

GION. 

#idesius. See Ermiorian Cuvncn. 

A€’Ai’as (‘Aidiag, for Elias), one of the “ sons" of 
Ela, who divorced his Gentilo wife (1 Esdr. ix, 27), 
evidently the Ertan (q, v.) of tho genuine text (Ezra 
x, 26). , 

Zigidius, an eminent prelate, was born at Rome, 
A.D. 1247, of the illustrious race of Colonna, and care- 
fully educated under Thomas Aquinas and Bonaven- 
tura. He became an Augustinian Eremite monk. 
Philip tho Bold brought him to Paris to be tutor to hia 
son, Ho afterward taught philosophy and theology 
for many years in the university of Paris with so great 
fame that ho was styled doctor fundatissimus, theologo- 
rum pri . He was a very voluminous writer, but 
many of his writings remain in MS. Among those 
wolished aro: De Peecato Originali (printed at Ox- 
ford, 4to, 1479); Questiones Metaphysica (Venice, 1501); 
Lucubrationes de P. Lombardi Sentcntite (Basil, 1628), 
In 1292 he was made general of his Augustinian order; 
in 1296 bishop of Bow He died Sept. 22, 1816, —Mos- 
heim, Ch. His. cent. xis, pt. ii, ch. 11,§ 44, See Covonwa. 

Dgypt. See Eorrr, 

lath. See Exatn. 

ZBifric, Ancnsiswor or Canrrenavry, consecrated 
in 996, died in 1006, was a schular to whom we are 
indebted for much of our present knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon literature. He wrote a Treatise of the Old and 
New Testaments in Saxon; aleo a Paschal Homily in 
Latin and Saxon; in the latter of which he declares 
himself against tho papal doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, Many of his works exist, it is said, in MS., and 
somo fow have been published, one in Saxon, viz. 
Tract. de V. et N. Testamento ; and others in Latin, vis. 
tho Paschal Homily. Also two lettors, one to Wul- 
finus, bishop of Sherborne or Salisbury; the other to 
Wulstanus, archbishop of York, on the same subject, 
printed at London in 1666, 1628, and 1688, There is, 
moreover, in the Coll. of Councils ( Willns, i, 250, and 
Labbe, ix, 1008), o letter of this archbishop to Wul- 
finua, containing a sort of ritual for priesta.—Cave, 
Hiet. Lit. anno 980,—Landon, Eccl. Dict. 8. v. 

@ilfrio, partly contemporary with tho last, and 
with him, apparently, educated Ly Ethelwold, who was 
at tho time abbot of Abingdon. On the removal of 
Ethelwold to the see of Winchester, in 968, Zlfric suc- 
ceeded him at Abingdon. He died in 1005, and was 
buried at Abingdon, By many he Is believed to have 
boen the aame with the last-mentioned Alfric, and the 
question {s involved in extreme ohecurity ; it is most 
probable, howover, that they were different persons. 
The reader will find much in clucidation in Cave 


* | (anno 980).—Landon, Eccl. Dict, s. v. 


Zilia Capitolina. See Jencsatex, 
#’neas (Alviac, a different form for tho classical 
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{x, 88, 84), A.D. 82, pi bee dg berate ep trier as either 
Gazavs, a and disciple of Hiero- | patriarchs, or other illustrious persons. 2. From 
Png casrae we Cl Sleaiey about aa Gig UNT: departure out of Egypt, and the first institution of 


of the Greeks, and the goose aero it be- 
Z)néas, bishop of Paris (848-877). About tho | 22 from the year when Seleucus Nicanor attained 
year 868, taking part in the pei stecht: with Photius, | the sovereign power; that is, about 812 years Lefore 
he wrote a treatise entitled Liber adversus Objectiones | the birth of Jesus Christ. This mra continued in geo 
Gracorum, which is given by D'Achery, Spicil. |, 118. cral use among the Orientals, with the exception of 
—Cave, Hist. Litt, anno 850; Dupin, Ecel. Script. c. ix; | the Mohammedans, who employed it, togetber a 
Neander, Ch. Hist. lii, 567. their own era, from the flight of Mohammed. T 
Zinéas Gylvius, See Prvs 11 Jows had no other epoch until A.D. 1040, when, being 
7 ie : expelled from Asia by the caliphs, they began to date 
‘non (Aivey, from Chald. (1392, Eeavan’, foun- | from the Creation, though still without entirely drop- 
tains; Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. col. 1601), tho name of a/ ping the Era of the Seleucidw. 6. They were eccas- 


place neer Salim, where John baptized (John iii, 23); | tomed, aleo, to reckon their years from the years whea 
the reason given, ‘because there was much tater | their princes began to reign. Thus, in 1 Kings xv, 1; 
(idara wodAd, many waters) thore,” would Isa. xxxvi, 1; and Jer. {, 2,8, we have traces of their 


that he baptized at the springs from which the anciently computing to the years of ther 
took its name. Eusebius (Onomast. s. yO sored it | kings; and, in later times (1 xifi, 42; xiv, 27), 
eight Roman miles south of polis (Bethshean), | according to the years of the Asmonean 


princes. Of 
and fifty-three north-esst of Jerusalom; and it was) this mode of computetion we have vestiges in Matt. i, 
evidently (comp. John ill, 26 with §, 28) on tho west/1; Luke }, 5; and ill, 1. 7. Ever since the compils- 
aide of the Jo (contrary to Kuindl and Lampe in| tion of the Talmud, the Jews have reckoned their 
loc, ; after Zorn, De none, in his Opusc. li, 71-94; | years from the creation of the world, which they fix 
aleo in Ugolin! Thesaur. vii), but not necessarily in| nt B.C, 8761. (See Reland, Antig, Hebr. ; Schelzii 
Judsea (as Wieseler, Chronol. . p. 948). Seo the | Compend. Arch. Hebr,; Jahn, Arch, Bibl.) See Cnao- 
curious speculations of Lightfoot (Cent. C’ 1, 2, 8, | noLoor. 
4). Dr. Robinson's most careful search, on his second/ I], Te ancient Heathens used the following ers: 
visit (new ed. of Researches, lil, 888), failed to discover) 1. The ira of the First Olympiad is placed in the 
any trace of elther name or remains in the locality in-| year of the world 8228, and befure the Vulgar Zea 
dicated by Eusebius; but a Salim has been found by| 776, 2, The taking of Troy by the Greeks, in the 
him to the east of and close to Nablis, where there) year of the world 2620, and B.C. 1184 8 The voyage 
are two very coplous springs (sb. il, 279; iii, 298). | undertaken for the purpose of bringing away the gold- 
This position agrees with the requirements of Gen./ cn fleece, in the year of the world 2760. 4. The 
xxxiil, 18. See Saarem. In favor of its distance | foundation of Rome, in B.C. 758, 6 The Ara of Ne 
from the Jordan is the consideration that, if close by | bonassar, in B.C. 747. 6. The Ara of Alexander the 
the river, the evangelist would hardly have drawn at-| Great, or his last victory over Darins, B.C. 880. 7. 
tention to the ‘much water” there. Dr. Barclay is | The Julian ra, from B.C.45. 8, In « great part of 
disposed to locate Enon at Wady Farah, a secluded | Indis, the ra of Sulwanah, from A.D. 78. 9. In the 
valley about five miles to the N.E. of Jerusalem, ran-| jeter Roman empire, the £ra of Diocletian, from A.D. 
ning into the great Wady Fowar Immediately above | 294. 10, Among the Mohammedans, the Hegira, from 
Jericho; bat the only grounds for this identification | 4D. 622, 11. Among the modern Persiana, the Zra 
are the copious springs and pools with which W. Farah of Yezdegird, from A.D. 632. See AcE. 
abounds, and also the presence of the name Selam oF) 111, The Christians for @ long time had no era of 
Seleim, the appellation of another valley close by (City) tneir own, but followed thoee in common use in the 
of the Great King, P. 656-670).—Smith. See Satis. | several countries. 1, In the western part of the Roman 
Zion (aisy, an age), originally, the life or dura-| empire the Consular Ata remained in use until the 
tlon of any person or thing. In the system of Gnos-| sixth century after Christ. Frequently, also, the years 
ticlem we find the term used to signify spiritual beings | were counted from the accession of an emperor to the 
who emanated from the Deity, and who presided over | throne. 2. Thera Diocletiana, beginning with the ac- 
the various periods of the history of the world. Se8| cession of Diocletian to the throne (284), came into nse 
Gsostrcs, first, and became very common in Egypt. The Chris 
gave to it the name Era Martyr, 


roversy +), but | cycle is generally considered to correspond with 
was very moderate and kind In his views and state- pes 818 of tho Christian Ara, This era was Se 
ments, He wrote a work de Purgatorio, and died| common in the Middle Ages. 4. The Ara Hispans 
May 18, 1668,—Adami, Vite Theol, was in use in Spain from the Sth until the 14th cen- 
ira, a series of years used for chronological pur- | tury, when it gave way to the Dionysian ‘Era. It 
| sas dating from some well-known event, See | begins with the yoar 88 B,C., i.e. the year f 
POOH, 


5 the nest of Spain by Augustus. 6. The Era of 
I. The ancient Jews made use of several sras in the Selevcidn, or Macedonian Sire, begins, according 
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to the computation generally followed, with September 
1, B.C. 212, the epoch of the first conquests of Seleucus 
Nicator in Syria. It ts still used in the church year 
of the Syrian Christians, 6. The Ara of Antioch, 
which waa adopted to commemorate the victory of 
Cesar on the plains of Pharsalia, begins with Sept. 1, 
B.C. 49, necording to the computation of tho Greeks, 
bot 11 months later according to that of the Syrians. 
Itis fallowed by Evagrins in hia Ecclesiastical History. 
1. The Bra of the Armenians begins with the year A.D. 
362, in which the Armenians, at the council of Tiben, 
oeparated from the main body of the Eastern Church 
by rejecting the council of Chsicedon. 8. The ira of 
Constantinople, or Byzantine Zra, begins with the 
creation of the world, which it fixes 5508 years before 
the Christisa or Vulgar ira. It io still in use among 
the Albanians, Servians, and modern Greeks, 9. 
The most common ets among Christians is the Dio- 
ian Zra (ira Dionysiana), 80 called after Diong- 
wus Eriguns (q. v.), who proposed it in the alxth cen- 
t counts the years from the birth, or rather the 
conception of Christ, designating the January of the 
year in the December of which Christ was born, as 
the Janvary of the first year post Christum. Christ, 
according to this calenlation, was born at the close of 
the first year “ post incarnationem" (i. e, the concep- 
tion). As the first year poet Christum, Dionysius as- 
sumea the year 754 from the foundation of Rome, an 
opinion which has long ago been shown to be incor- 
ret. SeeNativirr. The Dionysian Zra was adopt- 
ed in Rome as early as the middle of the 6th century. 
The frst pablic transaction which was dated according 
to it isthe Concilium German. a. 742; and the first sov- ; 
reign who used it is Charlemagne. In the 11th cen- 
tory it was adopted by the popes, since which time its 
tse in tha Western Church has been universal. 
ra, a city noted in the Antonine Itinerary on 
way from Damascus to polls (Bethshean) ; 
, from an inscription found in its extensive 
rains, with the Sanamein of Abulfeda (Tabula Syria, 
ed. Koehler, p. 97), now Sunamein, a large Moslem 
Village in the district of Jedur (Ritter, Ardk. xv, 812- 
317). See AsHTEROTH-KARNADE. 

Aérians, a sect which arose about the middle of 
the fourth centary, being the followers of ABrius (dif- 
ferent from Arius and A¥tius), a monk and a presbyter 
of Sebastia, in Pontus, A.D. 865-860. He is charged 
by Epiphanius with being an Arian, or Semi-Arian, 
vithout jast groand. The real cause, perhaps, of tho 
‘sccusation him was his attempt to reform the 
Church, by maintaining that a presbyter or elder dif- 
fers not in order and degree from a bishop; and by 
Rejecting prayers for the dead, with certain fasts and 
festivals then superstitiously observed. Epiphanlus 
attributes the zeal of Adrius to his being disappointed 
of the bishopric of Sebaste, which was conferred on | 
his friend Enstathius; but the statements of Epipha- 
hiw are evidently colored by his personal prejudice 
‘against Aérius. His followers were driven from tho 
churches, and out of all the towns and villages, and 
Were obliged to assemble in the woods, caverns, and 
open defiles, The sect was atill in existence at tha 
time of Ai e.—Epiphanlus, Adv. Hares. lvi; 
Neander, Ch. Hist. ii, 342, 843; Bingham, b. xv, ch. 
4; ge Works, \v, 179; Walch, List. d. Keizer. 


. 


Aérins, See Aznisss. 

Zithiopia, etc. See Ersiorta, ete. 

Adtians, a branch of Arians, named from Adtins 
Of Antioch, one of the most zealous defenders of Arian- 


grammar and logic, was ordained 
deacon, and at last bishop, by Eudoxus, 
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the Son was of a nature inferior to the Father (criordc, 
kal t& obec byrwy, and dyopoioc ry rarpl Kai irtpov- 
oo¢); that the Holy Spirit was but a creature, made by 
the Father and the Son before all other creatures. 
Socrates (CA. Hist. ii, 85) says that, though his ‘‘ doc- 
trines were similar to those of the Arians, yet, from 
the abstruseness of his arguments, which they could 
not comprehend, they pronounced him a heretic.” He 
was said to be well versed in the Aristotelian logic. 
His doctrine and his disciples were condemned by the 
Council of Seleacia, A.D. 859, He died about A.D. 847, 
Bee Theodoret, ii, 24; Neander, CA. Hist. ii, 899, 409; 
Cave, Hist. Lit. anno 859; Lardner, Works, ili, 584; 
Walch, Hist, d. Ketzereien, tl, 660. See Axoxaans, 

Aétius. See Aittays. 

Affection, in a philosophical sense, refers to the 
manner in which we are affected by any thing for a con- 
tinuance, whether painful or pleasant; but in the most 
common sense it may’ be defined to be a settled bent 
of mind toward a particular being or thing. It holds 
a middle place between disposition on the one hand and 
passion on the other. It is distinguishable from dis- 
position, which, being « branch of one’s nature original- 
ly, must exist before there can be any opportunity to 
oxert it upon any particular object; whereas affection 
can never be ri bse Decause, having a special rela- 
tion to a particular o! it cannot exist till the ob- 
Ject bas once at least been presented. It is also die 
tin, ble from passion, which, depending on tho 

or ideal presence of its object, vanishes with its 
object; whereas affection is a lasting connection, and, 
like other connections, enbsists oven when we do not 
think of the object. See Disroarrros and Passron, 

The affections, as they respect religion, may be de- 
fined to be the ‘‘ vigorous and senaible exercises of the 
inclination and will of the soul toward religious ob- 
jects,” Whatever oxtremes Stoics or enthusiasts hava 
run into, it is evident that the exercise of the affec- 
tions is essential to tho existence of true religion. It 
is true, Indecd, ‘that all affectionate devotion is not 
wise and rational; but it ia no less true that all wise 
and rational devotion must be affectionate.” The af- 
foctions aro the springs of action: they belong to our 
nature, so that, with the highest perceptions of truth 
and religion, we should be inuctlvo without them. 
They have cousiderable influence on men in the com- 
mon concerns of life; how much more, then, should 
they operate in thosa important objects that relate to 
the Divine Boing, the immortality of the soul, and the 
happinces or misery of a future state! The religion 
of the most eminent saints has alway's consisted in the 
exercise of holy affections. Jesus Christ himself af- 
fords us an oxuample of the most lively and vigorous 
affections; and we have every reason to believe that 
the employment of heaven consists in the exercise of 
them. In addition to all which, the Scriptures of truth 
teach us that religion is nothing if it occupy not tho 
affections (Deut. vi, 4, 5; xxx, 6; Rom. xii, 11; 1 
Cor. xili, 18; Psa. xxvii, 14). 

A distinction, however, must be made between what 
may be merely natural and what is truly spiritual. The 
affections may be excited in a natural way under or- 
dinances by a natural impression (Ezek. xxxili, 82), by 
a natural sympathy, or by the natural temperament of 
our constitution, I¢ Is no sign that our affections are 
spiritual because they are raised very high, produce 
sed effects on the body, excite us to be very zcalous 

externals, to be always conversing about ourselves, 
etc. These things are often found in thaso who are 
mere professors of religion (Matt. vil, 21, 22). 

Now, in order to ascertain whether our affections 
are excited In o spiritual manner, we must inquire 
whether that which moves our affections be truly 
spiritual; whether our consciences be alarmed, and 
our hearts impressed; whether the judgment be en- 


Constentinepla (about A.D. . 
0 thenlogheat § one of which has been pre- 
sarved by Epiphenius, who reports that he held that 


lightened, and wo havo a perception of the moral ex- 
‘cellency of divine things; and, lastly, whether our af 
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fections have a holy tendency, and produce the happy | 
effects of obedience to God, humility in ourselves, and 
our fellow-creatures. pa rior 
Elements of Criticiem, ii, 517; Edwards On Affec- 
4 ‘ay ward's Cases of Conscience ; Watts’ | 
the Passions; M‘Laurin's Eesoys, § 5 

and 6, where this subject is ably handled; Jeromy Tay- 


Justice to 


tions; Pike and Hi 
ee and Abuse of 


lor's Works, i, 114,164; Buck. 


Affendofalo, Cazes, « Jewish rabbi, who flour- 
ished at Adrlanople, Belgrade, and Constantinople in 
the present century, The name Affendofulo is a com- 
pound of the Turkish efendi and the Greek movdog 
(son). He wrote a commentary (MINPRY AYP) on 
the Song of Solomon and Psalm cxix, with introduc- 
tions and epilogues to each section, having reference 
to the divergence of the Karaites from the Rabbins 
(Vienna, 1880, 4to), besides two other works of a po- 
Jernical character.—See Farst, Bibliothecu Juduica, 1, 


20, 21. 


Affinity (designated in Hebrew Ly some form of 
the verb jf", chathan’, to give in marriage) is relation- 
ship by marriage, as distinguished from consanguinity, 


which is relationship by blood. 


1, Marriages between persons thus related, in va- 
rious degrees, which previous usage, in different con- 
ditions of society’, had allowed, wero forbidden by tho 


law of Moses, These de, are enumerated in Lev. 


xviii, 7 9q. The examples before the law are those , 
of Cain and Abel, who, as the necessity of the case re- 
Abraham married 


quired, married their own sisters, 
Sarah, the daughter of his fathor by another wife; 
and Jacob married the two sisters Leah and Rachel. 
In the firet instance, and even in the second, thoro 
was an obvious consanguinity, and only tho last offer- 
eda previous relationship of affinity merely. So aleo, 
in the prohibition of the law, a consanguinity can be 
traced In what are usually sct down as degrees of affin- 
ity merely. The degrees of real affinity interdicted 
are, that a man shall not (nor a woman in the corre- 


aponding relations) marry, (1), his father’s widow (not 
his own mother); (2), the daaghter of his aera . the husband with the relations o 
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son, are satisfied that two sisters at once are intended; 

and there seems an obvious design to prevent the oc- 

currence of such unseemly jealousies and contentions 

between sister-wives as embittered the life of the p- 

triarch Jacob. The more recondite sense has been ex- 

tracted, with rather ungentle violence to the principles 

of Hebrew construction, by making “ vex her" the an- 
tecedent of ‘‘in her lifetime,” inatead of “take her 
| gister to her, in her lifetime.” Under this view it is 
‘explained that the married sister should not be “vex- 
ed” in her lifetime by the prospect that her sister 
might succeed her. It may be safely said that such 
an Idea would never have occurred in the East, whore 
unmarried sisters are far more rarely than in Europe 
brought into such acquaintance with the husband of 
the married sistor as to give occasion for such “ rexs 
tion” or ‘‘rivalry” as this. Yet this view of the mat- 
ter, which fs completely exploded among sound Bib- 
lical critics, has received the sanction of several Chrit- 
tian councils (Concil, //fiser. can. 61; Aurat. can, 17; 
Auger, can. 80), and is perhaps not calcaleted to do 
much harm, except under peculiar circumstances, and 
except as it may prove a snare to some sincere but 
weak consciences. It may be remarked that, in those 
codes of law which most resemble that of Moses on the 
general subject, no prohibition of the marriage of two 
| sisters im succession can be found. (See Westhead, 
Marriage Code of Israel, Lond. 1850; Critici Sac. Thes. 
Nov, i, 879.)—Kitto, s.v. See MARRIAGE, 

2. The substance of the Levitical law is adopted in 
England, and may be found in the ‘table of degrees” 
within which persons may not marry, which was set 
forth by Archbishop Parker in 1563, and was confirm- 
ed by can. xcix of tho synod of London, 1604. See 
Incest. 

8, According to the Roman canon law, affinity arises 
from marriage or from an unlawful intercourse be- 
tween the one party and the blood relations of the 
other party; but in either case it is neceasary that cop- 

at com (8. Thomas, 4to, dist. 41, qu. 1, art. 1). 
Persons related to each other owt contract affinity, a8 
his wife, without the 


wife by another husband ; (3), the widow of bis pater. | Telations of the parties becoming bound together by 
nal uncle; (4), nor his brother's widow if he has left '@0Y affinity; e. g. two brothers may marry two sit 
children by her; but, if not, he was bound to marry ; ‘F ® father and his son may marry @ mother and ber 
her to raise up children to his deceased brother. See, daughter. The impediment of aifinity, arising from 
Levinate Law. Tho other restrictions are connect- | ™@rriage consummated, extends canonically, as in 
ed with the condition of polygamy, and they prohibit Datural relationship, to the fourth degree imchusice. 
a man from having, (1), a mother and her daughter for ' The impediment of affinity arising ex coite ilticito only 
wives at the same time, (2), or two sisters for wives at ' @Xtends to the second degree (Conc. Trid. sess, 24, de 
the same time. These prohibitions, although founded | “rm. cap. 4). It is ruled in the Latin Church that 
in Oriental notions, adapted to a particular condition ; t8¢ pope cannot dispense in the first degree of affinitr 
of society, and connected with the peculiarities of tho , 1 the direct line, but he can in the indirect; thus he 
Levitical marriage law, have been imported wholesale | C82 grant a dispensation to s man to marry his broth- 
into our canon law. ‘The fitness of this ia doubted hy , &'¢ widow. See Consaxauinity. 


many; but as, apart from any moral or sanitary ques- 
tlons, the prohibited marriages are such as few would, 
In the present condition of Occidental society, desire 
to contract, and such as would be deemed repugnant 
to good taste and correct manners, there is little real 
matter of regret in this adoption of the Levitical law. 
» Indeed the objections have arisen chiefly from a mis- 
understanding of the last of the above probibitions, 
which, under permitted polygamy, forbade a man to 
have two alsters at once—an Injunction which has 


been construed under the Christian law, which allows ' 


but one wife, to apply equally to the case of a man 
marrying the sister of a deceased wife. The law it- 
self is rendered {n our version, ‘Neither shalt thou 
take a wifo to her slater, to vex her, to uncover her na- 
edness, beside the other in her ican (Lev. xvill, 18), 
Clear as this seoms, it ip still clearer if, with Gesenias 
and others, we take the word ")¥, tearar’, rendered to 
ver, to mean to rival, as in the Sept., Arabic, and Val- 


| Affirmative (Gr. diafiBatopar, sdicywpiZopat, 
etc.). Among the Jews the formula of assent or af. 
firmation was F342, od elrag, thou hast e7id, or 
_ thou hast rightly said. It is stated by Aryda and oth- 

ere that this is the prevailing mode in which « person 
| expresses bis assent, at this day, in Lebanon, especial- 

ly when he does not wish to assert any thing in cx- 
| press terms. This explains the answer of our Saviour 
| to the high-priest Calaphas (Matt. xxvi, 64), when he 
was asked whether he was the Christ, the son of God 
(eee also Matt, xxvi, 25, and comp. John xvili, 87), 
Instances occur in the Talmud: thus, ‘A certain man 
, woe asked, ‘Is Rabbidead?’ He answered, ‘ Ye have 
said ;’ on which they rent their clothes’’. it for 
_ Granted from this answer that it was eo (Jerusalem 
Talmad, Kilaim, xxxil, 2).—All readers even of trans- 
lations are familiar with a frequent elegancy of the 
Scriptures, or rather of the Hebrew language, in using 
an affirmative and negative together, by which the 


gate. The Targum of Jonathan, the Mistna, and the 
celebrated Jewish commentators Jarchi and Ben Ger- 


sense is rendered more emphatic: sometimes the neg- 
ative first, as Pea, cxvill, 17, “I shall not die, but 
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live," ete.; sometimes the affirmative 
xxxviii, }, “Thou shalt die, and not live.” In John 
i, 20, there is a remarkable instance of emphasis pro- 
duced by a negative being placed between two affirm- 
atives, “And ho confessed, and denied not, but con- 
fessed, I am not the C "-Kitto. See OaTr. 


Affre, Dexis Acovusrr, a French prelate, was born 
at St. Rome (Aveyron), Sept. 27,1798, He became in 
1811 professor of philosophy at Nantes; and, after hav- 
ing been, in 1816, ordained priest, in 1818 was made 
professor of theology at the seminary of St. Sulpice in 
Paris; in 1821, vicar-general of the diocese of Lacon ; 
in 1898, vicar-general at Amiens; In 1884, canon and 
honorary vicar-general of Peris. In 1889 he was ap- 
pointed coadjutor of the bishop of Strasburg, but, be- 
fore entering upon his episcopal duties at Strasburg, 
he was, after the death of Archbishop Quelen, of Paris, 
appointed one of the threo vicars capitular of the dio- 
cese, and in 1840 appointed by Louis Philippe arch- 
bishop of Paris. He had several conflicts with the 
government of Louis Philippe, expecially upon the 

of the Church and schoo} from the state. 
During the insurrection of 1648, he climbed upon a 
barricade in the Place de la Bastille, carrying a green 
bongh in his hand, as a messenger of peace, and wish- 
ed to persuade the insurgents to lay down their arms, 
He had scarcely uttered a few words when the insur- 
gents and the troope commenced firing again, and he 
fell, mortally wounded by « musket ball, coming ap- 
parently from a window above. He was carried by the 
insurgents into the house of a priest, and tho next day 
was femoved to his palace, where he died, June 27, 
1848. On the 28th of June the National Assembly 
passed the following resolution: ‘'The Natlonal As- 
sembly considers it a duty to the sentiments 
of religions gratitade and of profound grief which all 
hearts have felt at the saintly and heroical death of 
the archbishop of Paris,”” His writings include 7raité 
ce Padministration des Paroisses (1827) ; Traité des écoles 
prémaires (1826); Traité des appels comme dabus; Su- 
prematie temporelle du Pape (1829, in the Gallican in- 
terest); Propridté des biens ecelésiastiques; Essai sur tea 
Hitreglyphes Eggptiens (1884, maintaining the insuffi- 
deney of the system of Champollion to explain the 
hieroglyphics) ; /ntroduction Philosophique d 0dtude du 
Christianisme. See biographies of Archbishop Affre 
ly Henry de Riancy, and Abbé Cruice (subsequently 
bishop of Marseilles). 

Afghanistan, a country of Asia, Its area ia esti- 
mated at 225,000 square miles, and its population at 
about 4,000,000, most of whom are Mohammedans, bo- 
longing partly to the Soonite and partly to the Shiite 
sect. Hindoos, Christians, and Jews ore tolerated. 
There are besides two Indian sects, which havo adhe- 
rents In India, the Sufis, who hold pantheistic views, 
and the Mallab Fokkis, who are freethiokcra. The 
clergy (Mullah) are, at the same time, also teachers. 
Schools, in which reading and the Mohammedan re- 
ligion are taught, are found in almost every village. 
The Mission in Northern India has di- 
rected its attention aleo to the neighboring Afghana, 
and established, in 1856, the first mission amon, 
them. ‘Their missionary, the Rev. Isidor Léwenth: 
(q. ¥.), took up his residence at Peschawur, and en- 
tered at once with ardor upon his work. Having 
acquired the difficult Janguage of the Afghans, the 
Pushtoo, he translated and published in it the New 
Testament. The first mative convert was baptized 
by him in 1859.—Pierer; News of the Churches, 1859. 
Bee Asra. 

Afra, of Augusta Vindelicoram (Auge- 
burg), is reported to have been originally # common 
prostitute, but Rettberg (Kircheng. Deutschlands, 1, 144) 
denies it, When the persecution in the time of Dio- 
eletian and Maximianus Herculius reached Augsburg, 
Afra was seized and carried before Gaius the judge, as 
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upon her to deny the faith, he condemned her to be 
burned alive, which sentence was speedily executed 
(the 7th of Angust, 804) upon her, continually, during 
her agony in the flames, glorifying and blessing God. 
Her festival is kept on the 6th of August.—Butler, 
Lives of Saints, iii, 327, 

Africa, one of the four principal divisions of the 
globe, and the third in magnitude, The origin of its 
name is uncertain. Its general form is triangular, the 
northern being the base, and the southern ex- 
tremity the vertex. Its length may be reckoned 
alout 70 degrees of latitude, or 4990 miles; and its 
dong breadth something more than 4090 miles. 

ntil the late researches of Livingstone and Barth, 
its Interior was almost unknown. 

Only very rough estimates can be made of the pop- 
ulation of Africa, They vary from 60,000,000 to 
200,000,000 and more. Most of the recent discoveries 
indicate, however, the existence of a dense population 
in the interior of Africa, and favor the highest esti- 
baer of the aggregate sages The natives ore 
pertly negroes, comprising the negroes the 
Caffres, Betcboanas, Foolahs, Fellatas, Borectots, 
Bushmen, etc.; partly Caucaslans, among whom be- 
long the Copts, Moors, Barbarians, Arabs, Abyesinians, 
Nubians, etc. Malays are to be found in Madagas- 
car, and onmerous Europeans have settled in the Ea- 
ropean colonies. 

Until the beginning of the present century a very 
large portion of Africa was yet entirely unknown to 
the civilized world. The Arabs, who had extended 
their rule in Africa im the 7th century, conquered the 
whole of the northern coast, and became acquainted 
with the western coast as fur as the Senegal, and the 
eastern coast nearly as far os the Cape of Good Hope. 
For a better knowledge of the western coast we are 
indebted to the Portuguese, who, after the expulsion 
of the Moors from their country, pursued them to 
Africa, and gradually advanced southward on the 
westurn coast. Steadily pusbing forward, they cir- 
cumnuviyeted, in 1497, under Vasco dco Gama, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and soon after explored the south-cast- 
ern shore, The Portuguese were soon followed by 
English travellers (sinco 1650), who considerably con- 
tributed tos better knowledge of the entire coast. But 
the interior still remained an unknown land; and even 
the bold travellers who were sent out by the African 
Society of London (established in 1788) could not 
overcome the immense obstacles, and many of them, 
as Ledyard, Lucas, Houghton. Mungo Park, Horne- 
mann, and Réntgen, lost their lives. 

Since the beginning of the present century the explo- 
rations into the interior of Africa have grown rapidly in 
namber and in importance. The progress of the French 
rule in Algeria and in Senegambia, the increased pros- 
perity of the English colonies, the saccess of the numer- 
ous missionary societies, many of whose missionaries, 
as Livingstone, Moffat, Knoblecher, Krapf, and Isen- 
berg, belong among the chief explorers of the interior, 
the constraction of the Suez Canal, and the efforts 
made by European governments and the Geographical 
Societies of London, Paris, Berlin, etc., have given a 
wonderful impulse to the exploration of the interior, 
Important discoveries have quickly succeeded each 
other; and quite recently (1862) even the great prob- 
lem of many centuries, the discovery of the sources 
of the Nile, bas been successfully solved by Captains 
Grant and Speke. All these discoveries and explora- 
tlons have an important bearing upon the prospects 
of Christianity, for they give us a better knowledge 
of the religious viows of the nativea, of their habits 
and their languages, and thus teach the missionaries 
and the missionary societies what they have to over- 
come. 

The political divisions of Africa are much more nu- 
merous than those of any other of the grand divisions 
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of the earth's surface. On bed bed bed ei " oe 
re of Morocco, the French province of Alge: 

Pails of Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca, and the oasis of 
Fozzan, dependencies of the Tarkish empire; Egypt, 
a vice-royalty of the Tarkish empire, though in a state 
of quasi independency, 
dofan, dependencies of Egypt; the empire of Abys- 
sinia, which has been recently enlarged by the subjec- 
tion of a number of savage tribes; the countries bor- 
doring on the Gulf of Aden and the [ndian Ocean, and 
stretching south-westward for more than 1000 miles. 
The namos of the principal countries are Adel, Ajan, 
Berbera, Zanguebar, and Mozambique, tho coast of 
which is held by the Portuguese. East of Mozam- 
bique is the populous island of Madagascar, In South 
Africa Great Britain has several important colonies, 
Cape Colony is the oldest of those, and occuples the 
southern portion of the continent; above it, on the 
south-east, are Caffraria, Natal, and the Zulu country ; 
‘west of these, and separated from them by the Kalamba 
Mountains, are the Orange River and Transvaal re- 

ublics, composed mostly of Dutch settlers and thelr 
Frottentot or Bechuana dependants. On the west 
coast, north of the Orange Kiver, and extending about 
800 miles into the interior, Is the Hottentot country ; 
and lying between this and the Transvaal republics is 
the Jand of the Bechuanas, North of the Hottentot 
country is Lower Guinea, a country composed of nu- 
merous chieftalncies and some Portuguese colonies. 
Among the best known of these chieftaincies are An- 
gola, Congo, and Loango. Between this and the east- 
ern coast lies a vast tract, varying in width from ten 
to twenty-eight degrees of longitude, and extending 
from nearly ten degrees above to sixteen degrees be- 
low the equator, almost wholly unexplored by Euro- 
peana, Upper Guinea, long known as the slave coast, 
is oecaplea by several native states, the largest being 
the kingdom of Dahomey. North of these is that re- 
gion known formerly ns Soudan and Nigritisa, com- 
posed of numerous and constantly changing states 
(Bornou, Timbuctoo, etc.), part of them Mohammedan, 
and part pagan. Turning again northward, we find 
the republic of Liberia and the British colony of Sierra 
Leone, both settled in great part by free negroes. 
Lying between this and the Great Desert is the coun- 
try of Senegambia; the larger portion has already be- 
come a dependency of France. England has a settle. 
ment, Bathurst, at the month of the Gambia, The 
Great Desert, which extends eastward from this coan- 
try to tho confines of Egypt and Nubia, is inhabited 
by tribes of Arab, or half Arab origin. 

I. Biblical Notices.—Africa was peopled principally 
by Ham, or his descendants; hence {t is called tho 
“land of Ham” In soveral of the Psalms. Soe Has. 
Mizraim Lage Egypt (Gen. x, 6, 13, 14), and tho 
Pathrusim, the Naphtuhim, the Caslubim, and tho 
Ludim, peopled other parts; but the situations they 
occupied are not now known distinctly. It fs thought 
that many of the Canaanites, when expelled by Joshua, 
retired into Africa; and the Mohammedans believe 
that the Amalekites, who dwelt in ancient times in 
tho neighborhuod of Mecca, were forced from thence 
by the kings descended from Zioram.—Pococke, Spec. 
Hist. Arab. 800 CANAANITE, 

Tho necessary information relative to those places 
in Africa which are spoken of in Scriptare will be 
found under their respective names, ABYSSINIA, ALEX- 
AnputA, Eorrr, Erntoria, Lrsya, Crreyr, etc. 


Il, Karly Christian Church in Africa,—The conti- | 


nent of Africa, in the ancient Church, contained: 1, 
Tha Exarchate of Africa Proper. This contained, in 
Africa Proconsularis, fourteen dioceses; in Numidia, 
fifteen ; in Mauritania, eighteen ; fn Tripoll, five. A 
lst of these ie given, from the Notitia of Leo, by Bing- 
ham (Orig. Eccles, bk. ix, ch. vil; pee also ch. ii, § 5). 

2. The Patriarchate of Alexandria, called alao the 
Egyptian Patriarchate. “It comprehended Libya, Pen- 


On the east, Nubia and Kor. | pire 
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known to us, the situation is entirely lost, owing to 
the change wrought in the names of places by the 
Arabs. Little, then, can be said of the geography, 
and as littlo of the chronology, of these bishoprics; 
for, as to the former, all that wo know is the provinces 
in which they were situated; as to the latter, we have 
no proofs of the most ancient beforo the third century, 
and of very few later than the seventh.—Bi: 

Orig. Eccl, ix, 7, Seo Apyssinia; ALEXANDEIA; 
Ermroria ; Carrs ace. 

III. The Roman Catholic Church.—The circamnavi- 
gation of Africa in tho fifteenth century led to con- 
quests of the Portuguese and Spaniards, and, in con- 
nection with thom, to tho establishment of Roman 
Catholic missions. In Western Africa the population 
of several entire kingdoms [see Axcota; Coco], 
and of o large number of islands, became, at least 


and Maaritius were the pal missionary 5 
In Northern Africa several were establiah- 
ed in the Spaniah The establishment of 


possessions. 

the French dominion in several parts of Western and 
Northern Africa, especially in Algeria, likewise en- 
larged greatly the territory of the Roman Catholic 
Church and improved its prospects. Also in the Eng- 
lish possessions considerable Roman Catholic popa- 
lation gradually gathered, especially among the Irish 
immigrants, Great efforts were also made by the 
Roman missionaries to effect « union of the Copts and 
Abyasinians with their Church, but without much per- 
manent sucoess, See Corrs; Aprasixia. Repeat- 
ediy Roman missionaries penetrated farther into the 
interior, but no great results have as yet been obtain- 
ed. In 1859 there was, outside of the possessions of 
Christian nations and of Tunis, Tripolis, and Egypt, 
only one vicariate apostolic for the Gallas. 

IV. The Protestant Missions.—Protestantism got a 
firm footing in Africa after the beginuing of the seven- 
teenth century, in the possessions of the Dutch, English, 
and Danes. The foundation of another Protestant 
state was laid in 1823 by the estallishment ofthe negro 
tepublic Liberia, whose growth and prospective Influ- 
ence is entirely under tho contral of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. SeeLrperta. Missionary o among 
the natives were commenced in South Africa, in 1737, 
by the Moravians. Their early ns, however, 
were greatly embarrassed by the Dutch colonial gov- 
ernment, and, for fifty years (1744 to 1792), entirely’ 
interrupted. During all this time nothing was done 
for the conversion of the pagans, The London Mis- 
sionary Society established its first mission in 1795, 
the Wosleyan Missionary Socicty in 1814. In 1820 
a mission was established by the Glasgow Missionary 
Society, a union of members of the Established Charch 
of Scotland and Dissenters, In 1838 this union was 
dissolved, the members of the Established Church re- 
taining the old name, ond the Dissenters taking the 
name of the Glasgow African Missionary Society. 
After tho division in the Church of Scotland in 1843, 
the Glasgow Miaslonary Society became merged in the 
foreign mission scheme of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, The Glasgow African Missionary Society trans- 
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Map of Modern Africa. 


ferred its operations, in 1847, to the care of the United 
Presbyterian Charcb. The firet missionaries of the 
Paria Evangelical Missionary Society came to Africa 
m 1822, and commenced, in 1830, their present mis- 
ston among the Bechuanas. The American Board re- 
wolved in 1884 on a mission among the Zulus, which 
was commenced in 1835, Tho Khenish Missionary 
Society sent to Africa, in 1829, four graduates of their 
Mission Seminary at Barmen. Most of the flourish- 
10g tations founded by it are within the limits of the 
lerritory of the Dutch Boers, The operations of the 
Berlin Society commenced in 1833 ; those of the Nor- 
wegian Missionary Society, near Port Natal, in 1853, 
In Weet Africa the first efforts to introduce the Gos- 
pel were singularly disastrous, Attempts made b 

the Moravians in 1736, and by several English eck 


eties since 1795, had soon to be relinquished as hope- 
loss, A permanent settlement was effected by the 
Church Missionary Society in 1804, which has been 
very successful, and is still extending its operations 
on every side. A bishop for Sicrra Leone was conse- 
crated in 1852. The English Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety established in 1841 a flourishing mission at the 
island of Fernando Po, but it was almost entirely sup- 
pressed in 1858 by a new Spanish governor, The 
missions of the Wesleyan Missionary Society of Eng- 
land commenced as early as 1796, but until 1811 there 
was only one missionary. They bave since become 
the most flourishing among all the Protestant missions 
in West Africa, The missions of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union, in Liberia and among the Bas- 
gas, commenced in 1821; those of the (American) 
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Presbyterian Board, in Liberia, in 1882; of the Amer-| The statistics of the other missionary societies were 
ican , at Cape Palmas, in 1884; ‘of the Metho- given by the Journal of Missions, in 1859, as follows: 


dist Episcopal Church, in Liberia, in 1838; of the 
Southern Baptist Convention of America, in Liberia 
and Yoruba, in 1858; of the American Missionary 
Association in the Sherbro country, in 1842; of the 
Basle Missionary Society, at the Gold Coast, in 1828; 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, at 
Cape Palmas, in 1886. A new interest in the mis- 
sions of Western Africa was awakened in England by 
the return of Dr. Livingstone, and an enlargement of 
the missionary operations resolved aa ie egy : od Pre 
Africa, the island of Madagascar was visite ‘plecopal sas 

by missionaries of the London Missionary Society, and yeep apy ol pace 
a large number of the natives were converted to Chris- Teal aera 
tlanity. But the premature death of King Radama in “ : noe 
1828 put stop to the progress of Christianity, and, in| tondon Misslonary 
1886, the mission schools were closed and the mission- | Haptist Miselonary 
ariea driven from the Island. The persecution lasted | Church of Scotland. 


American Board ........ 
Presb'n Board (including} 
Reformed Presbyter’ns) 


Boe... 
Roo... 


until the death of Radama's widow, Ranavalons, and | weai mn scone! f) coder tsps | oben 


the accession to the throne of Radama II in 1861, un- | Moravians 
der whom Christianity was again tolerated, and began | Hiasle Missionary Society. | 11 
to make new progress. The assassination of Radama Renta 
in 1868 had no influence on the legal condition of the 
Christians, who, in 1864, were eae to number 
n Abyssinia, Ger- North 
man missionaries of the Basle society have labored in 
behalf of Protestantism since 1880, without, however, 
achieving any permanent result. See Asyasinta. 
Egypt has some flourishing churches, schools, and be- 


about 7000, See MAvAaGascar. 


h Missionary Soc, .| $1 
Mis- 


8 | 10; 


nevolent institations fp hater — cA wart bari Baty ieteress tee . 
foreign countries, and the Un yterians o} yasinia (4, v.). 
Aiaics sustain there @ prosperous mission, See| *!! Northern Africa, especially in Morocco, where, be- 


Eorrr. 
V. ecclesiastical Statistics—The entire popal 


fore the persecution in 1859, they counted over 900,000 
souls. Mohammodanism prevails In Egypt, Tunis, 


ution 

‘ Tripolis, Algeria, Morocco, Fez, and also throughout 
of the Cape Verde, St. Thomas, and Princo’s Islands , 
(Portuguese), of the Spanish Presldios and Goines | Seven. a eee a gd 
Islands, and of the French island of Bourbon. belong | 80" “Th Peliseinwitabte puree Fide Pin ae ae 
to the Roman Catholic Church. The same is the case LOR: hr ng 1859 ~ ar ch ot dee 
with a majority of the population of the English island ; © th Bo bes races avers ac e atatistics 
of Mauritius and of the European population in Al- site at c, F ereeerarg and Christian pop- 
geris. . In Angola and Bonguela the Portuguese claim | "*"0" various portions of Africa : 


dominion over 657,000, in Mozambique, over 800,000 
subjects; but with the decline of the Portuguese pow- | ___-__o 
er also, the connection of the natives with the Roman ey ous Good Hope. ....... 


Church has to a great extent ceased. Angola had, in 


1857, only 6 priests, Mozambique only 8. See also| Portuguese Pos-easions 
Eoyrrt and Asyrssinta. The Roman Church had, in Reo Vossesatons . 
1859, 5 bishoprics in the Portuguese possessions, 2 in Aieete (188 
the French, 1 in the English, 2 in the Spanish; and | £; 5 ke 
12 vicariates apostolic, viz., 2 in Egypt (1 Latin and 
1 Copt), 1 in Tunis, 1 in Abyssinia, 1 fur the country Lesko ake 
of the Gallas, 2 for the Capa of Goad Hope, 1 for the 


two Guineas, 1 for Sierra Leono, 1 for Madagascar, 1 
for Natal. See ALozRtA. 


Roman 
Catholics. 


Engltsh Possessions... 
French Possessions... ° 


o 


a> 
e 


Tunia and Tripol 
Total., 


The African missions of the Roman Church are Se Newcomb, Cyclupedicr of Missions. 


mostly supported by the General Missionary Soclety 


VI. Literature.—The religious aspects of the sub- 


for the Propagation of Faith. There are, besides, epe- | ject are treated in the following works: Sanchez, Hist. 
clal missionary societies for Africa in France and Aus-! Eccles, Africane (Madrid, 1784); Morcelli, A frica 
tria. The Church of England had, in 1864, the follow- | Christina (Bresc. 1816, Gott. 1820); MOnter, Primor- 


ing dioceses ; sk Grahamstown, Sierra Leone, 
St, Helena, Natal, 


last three of which are outside of the British domin- 
fons. These bishoprics constitute the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 


dia Eccles, Africana (Hafn. 1829); Lischer, De patrum 


Zambesi, Orange River, Niger, the | Africanor. meritis (Rochlitz, 1712); Kellner, Mord-Af- 
mine |rika's the Deuteckes if 


"s Relig, in Afagas. v, 256 eq. ; Von 
Gerlach, Gesch. d. Ausbreit.d. Christenth: in Bade A friba 


Province of South Africa,” with the Bishop of Capo-| (Berl. 1882), ‘The most recent geographical informa- 


town as metropolitan. The Wesleyan Methodists, in 
1864, had 6 missionary districts (Cape of Good Hope, 
Grahamstown, Natal, Sierra Leone, Gambia, and the 


tion is contained in Livingstone’s Trarely ia S. Africa 
(Lond, 1857, N, Y. 1858); Zambesi (Lond. and N. Y. 
1865); Barth's Travels ow N. and Cent, Africa (Lond. 


Gold Const), 75 circuits, 204 chapels, 866 other preach-| and N, Y. 1857-1859); Krapf's Trav. and Missions in 


ing places, 95 missionaries and assistant missionaries, 
17,955 members, 18,059 scholars in schools, and 76,485 
attendants on public worship. The missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Western Africa are 
organized into an Annual Conference, which, in 1864, 
had 19 travelling preachers, 1861 members, 142 proba- 
tloners, 36 local preachers, 98 native members, 20 
schools, 1834 scholars, and 19 churches, 


Eastern Africa (Lond. and N. Y, 1860); Burton, Lake 
Regions of Cent. Africa (Lond, and N. Y. 1860); An- 
dersson, Lake Nogami (Lond. and N. Y. 1856); Bald- 
win, South Africa (Lond. and N, Y. 1863); Cumming, 
Hunter's Life in Afrion (Lond, and N, Y. 1850); Wil- 
| son, Western Africa (N. Y, 1866); Du Chaillu, Egua- 

torial Africa (N. Y. 1861); Moffat, Adcentures tm Sosath 
Africa (Lond. and N. Y. 1866), 


— 


AFRICAN M. E. CHURCH 


African Methodist Bpiscopal Church, a | 
body of Christians composed entirely of colored peo- ' 
ple in the United States and Canada, 

L. History.—The early Methodists labored sealous- | 
ly for the welfare of the Africans, both slaves and 
free, in the United States, Multitudes of them be- 
came Methodists, and thousands are now in the fel-' 
lowship of the Methodist Episcopal Church (q. v.), | 
which, at its General Conference of 1864, orgunized . 
two new confe consisting exclusively of col- 
ored members. In 1816, a number of these Metho- 
dists, believing that they could be freer and more use- | 
fal in a separate communion, called a convention in , 
Philadelphia, which, in April of that year, organized 
the ‘African Methodist Episcopal Church.” The | 
Rev. Richard Allen (q. v.) was elected first bishop, | 
and was ordained by five pres He served until 
his death in 1881, In 1828 the Rev. M. Brown was | 
also elected bishop. In 1886 the Rev. E. Waters was 
ordained bishop. The growth of the Church has been 
@eady, and many of its preachers have been men of 
ability. It bad, in 1858, 8 conferences; Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Ohio, Indiana, New Eng- 
land, Missouri. In 1856 the Canada Conference was 
organized as a separate body. The civil war which 
broke out in the United States in 1861, and the grad- 
tal destruction of slavery, greatly enlarged the terri- 
tory of this Church and added to its membership. In 
May, 1864, the Quadrennial General Conference of 
the Church was held at Philadelphia, simultaneously 
with the General Conferences of the Methodist Epis- 
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opal Charch and of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Charch. The Genera! Conforence was visited 
by 8 deputation from the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and, to reciprocate this 
act of fraternal sentiment, appointed in its turn a 
committee, consisting of five members, to visit the 
latter body. A committee was also appointed to ma- 
ture, with a similar committee appointed by the Afri- 
can Mi Ei Zion Church, a plan of union 
of these two denominations, to be laid before the next 
General Conferences of both. 

On June 14, 1864, twenty-five delegates of this 
Charch met, with an equal number of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, at Philedelphia, to 
consider the terms upon which the two bodies could 
tite, The seasion of the joint convention was en- 


tirely harmonious. All the arrangements for the con- | C0 


temmation of a union were and all were 
satisfied that at the next meeting of the General Con- 
ferences of the two Churches in 1263 the union would 
be effected. 

On May 15, 1865, Bishop Payne reorganized the 
South Carolina Annual Conference of the A. M, E. 
Chereh, This Church was first established in Charles- 
ton forty years ago. Among those concerned in the 
movement was Morris Brown, the second bishop of the 
connection. The church then founded existed in pros- 
perity for elx years, worshi ina house erected by 
themselves, when the African M. E. Church as a eepa- 
Tate was overthrown, and ever since, un- 
til the breaking out of the rebellion, the colored people 
were compelled to worship with the whites, and were 
tronght under the pastoral care of the white pastors. 
Cpon the fall of Charleston, Bishop Payne proceeded 
‘» that city, and, the laws of South Carolina to the 
contrary notwithstending, reorganised an Annual Con- 


I, Doctrines—The doctrines are the sare as those 


The General 
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preachers. eG ay ae 


AFRICAN M. E. Z. CHURCH 


nual Conference consists of all the travelling preach. 
ers in full connection, and of all loca! preachers who 
have been licensed a certain period, and can pase a 
satisfactory examination. In other respects the gov- 
ernment resembles that of the M. E. Church. 

IV. Statistics,—From the reports made at the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1864 on the constitution of the 
Church, it appears that in that year the real estate and 
church property was estimated at about 2,000,000, lo- 
cated in the New England States, the North-western 
States, In Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Miseouri, Kansas, Arkanans, Tennessee, Mississipp!, 
Louleana, South Carolina, and California. The mem- 
bership of the connection was about 50,000; the num- 
Ler of those attending the Church, 800,000; local 
preachers, 1000; travelling preachers, 500; ordained 
ministers, 200; and 8 bishops, Missions had been es- 
tablished in nearly all of the states above named, and 
the number of missionaries was nbout 20. The Church 
had about 1200 day-echools, and 1000 teachers of color, 
educated at the various institutions of learning in the 
United States and Canads, Sunday-schools had been 
established in connection with nearly all of the mest- 
ing-houses, They were attended by about 200,000 
children, and some 200,000 volumes of Sunday-school 
books were used. The highest literary institution of 
the denomination is Wilberforce University, which is 
under the control of the General Conference, and lo- 
cated three miles north of Xenia, Green County, Ohio. 
Tt had, in 1864, about 100 students. Thore are also 
seminaries at Baltimore, Columbus (0.), Alleghany, 
and Pittsbarg. The school near Columbus has a 
form of 172 acres, There are two religious papers, 
the Christian Recorder, a weekly, jeened by the Book 
Concern at Philadelphia, and the Repository. 


African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
8 religious denomination composed entirely of colored 
Methodists, organized Oct. 25, 1820. 

I. Histcry.— This denomination originated in the 
secession, in 1820, of the Zion congregation of African 
Methodists, in the city of New York, from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The assigned 
as the cause of its separation some resolutions passed 
by the General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, in 1820, concerning Church government. 
Zion congregation was soon joined by several other 
8, and in 1821 the first Annual Conference 
was held in the city of New York, which was attended 
by 22 ministers, and reported the number of members 
connected with the Conference as being 1426. For 
seven more years successively an Annaal Conference 
was convened, each of which appointed its president, 
At the Annual Conference of 1888, tha Rev. Christo- 
pher Rush was elected permanent superintendent for 
four years. In 1847 the denomination had 2 general 
superintendents, 4 annual conferences (New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore), 75 travelling 
ministers, from 150 to 200 local preachers and exhort- 
ers, 5000 lay members, 60 churches, and many congre- 
gations without churches, in 11 states of the Union, 
the District of Columbia, and Nova Scotia. The Gen- 
eral Conference of 1864, held at Philadelphia, declared 
in favor of e union with the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Charch (q. v.). 

II, Doctrines,—The doctrines are the same as thoea 
of the Methodist Episcopal Charch (q. v.), 

IIL. Government.—The highest functionaries of the 
Church are general superintendents, who are elected 
to their office every four years by the suffrage of the 
members of the General Conference, They may be 
re-elected at the expiration of their term. ie 
eral Conference meets every four years, and is com- 
posed of all the travelling ministers of the connection. 
The Anuual Conference is composed of all the travel- 
ing ministers of a district. See Rev. Christopher 
Rush’s Hist. of the African Methodist Church (N. Y.). 


AFRICANUS 


Afrioinus, Jozivs (called by Suidas Seztus Ju- 
ljus), was an intimate friend of Origen, an eminent 
Christian chronographber, and flourished about the 
year 220, Having been attracted by the fame of Her- 
aclas, a celebrated philosopher, and pupil of Origen, 
he came to Alexandria to study with him, but he 
seams to have lived chiefly at Nicopolis (the anclent 
Emmaus), in Palestine, and to have exerted himeeif 
for its restoration; for which purpose, in 220, he made 
a visit to Antoninus Hellogabalus, to obtain from him 
permission that the walls of the ruined city should be 
rebuilt, According to one writer (Hebedjesu, Cat. Hb. 
Chald, xv, 18), he was bishop of Nicopolia, He died 
about 282. Africanus wrote s poison fobs work in 
five sections under the title of il sort of 
universal history, composed to prove the antiquity of 
true religion and the novelty of paganism. 
ments of this chronology are extant in the works 
Eusebius, Syncellas, Malala, Theophanes, Cedrenus, 
and in the 'Chronicon Paschale.” The ‘*Pentabib- 
los’”” commences with the creation, B.C. 5499, and 
cloeea with A.D. 221, The chronology of Africanus 
places the birth of Christ three years before the com- 
mencement of our era. But under the reign of Dio- 
cletian ten years were taken from the number which 
had elapsed, and thus the computation of the Charch- 
es of Alexandria and Antioch were reconciled. Ac- 


A great part 


of Christ in Matthew and Luke, is extant in Euscbius 
(bk. vi, ch. xxxI). 

It is believed that Africanus was still 2 pagan when 
he wrote his work entitled Cestue (Keordy, girdle of 
Venus), in which he treats of agriculture, medicine, 
physics, and especially the military art. Hebedjeau, 
in his catalogue of Chaldean works, mentions @ com- 
mentary on the N. T. by Africanus, bishop of Emmaus. 
Finally, a translation of the work of Abdias of Baby- 
lon. entitled Historia certaminis aposiolici, has been at- 
tri uted to Africanus, but probably erroneously, 

The fact of a man so learned and intelligent as the 
ehronologer Africanus being a Christian, refutes the 
error of those who think that all Christians In the first 
centuries of our era were illiterate. The criticisms of 
Africanus upon the apocryphal books seem to attest 
that he did not receive the canonical writings of the 
New Testament without previous examination; and, 
from his manner of reconciling the different genealo- 
gies of Christ, it appears certain that he recognised 
the authenticity of the Gospels in which they occur,— 
Cave, Hist, Lit, ann. 220; Lardner, Worls, fi, 457. 


Afternoon (O37 Miz}, netoth’ ha-yom’, the day's 
declining, Judg. xix, 8, as in the margin). The He- 
brews, in conformity with the Mosaic law, rockoned 


the day from evening to evening, and divided it into 
aix unequal parta: 

1, The break of day, 

2. The morning, or sunrise, 

8. The heat of the day. It begins abont nine o'clock 
(Gen. xvifi,1; 1 Sam, xi, 11). 

4, Midday, 

5. The cool of the doy, literally the wind of the day, 
from the fact that in Eastern countries a wind com- 
mences blowing regularly for a few hours before sun- 
Bet, and continues till evening. 

6, The evening, See Dar. 


Ag’aba (AccaBa, prob. 1. q.Agadus), one of the 


AGAG 


temple servants, whose ‘‘ sons” returned from Baby- 
lon (1 Eadr, v, 80), evidently the Hacs (q. v.) of tha 
genuine text (Ezr. ii, 46). 

Agiiba (“Aya{a), fortress near Jerusalem, which 
Galeslas, its governor, restored to Aristobulus, the son 
of Alexander Jannens (Josephus, Ant. xili, 24, 5). 
The place cannot well be identified on account of the 
various readings (see Hudson's ed. i, 602, note), one of 
which (faBaSa) even seems to identify t with Gar 
BATHA (q. V.). It was perhaps the eminence of Gis- 
BAH (q. V.). 

Ag’abus ("Ayafoc; cither from the Heb, 33h, a 
locust [which even occurs as & proper name, Ezra ii, 
46}, or 339, to love; Simon. Onom. NV’. 7.15, and Wolf, 
Cur. ii, 1167), the name of ‘a ” gupposed to 
have been pines yee an bear og - pian 

‘alch, De A ‘ate, Jen. 1757, and in 7 
eh Ap. ii, 181 eq.). He, with others, came from 
Jndmwa to Antioch, while Puu) and Barnabas (A.D, 43) 
were there, and announced an approaching famine, 
which actually occurred the following year (Acts xi, 
27, 28). Some writers suppose that the famine was 
general; but most modern commentators 
understanding that the large terms of the 
Ay rity ofcovpivnv) apply not to the whole 
nor even to the whele Roman empire, but, as in Luke 


purchase 

in Egypt for them (Josephus, Ant, xx, 2, 6; 5, 2); 
and for.the ralisf of the Christians In that country con- 
tributions were raised by the brethren at Antioch, and 
conveyed to Jerusalem by Paul and Barnabas (Acts 
xi, 20, 80). Many years after, this same met 
Paul at Cwsarea, and warned him of the sufferings 
which awaited him if be prosecuted his journey to Jeru- 
ealem (Acts xxi, 10-12), A.D. 55. (See Conybeare 
and Howson’s St. Paul, i, 127; il; 288; Baumgarten, 
Apostelgeschichte, i, 270 q.; fl, 115.) The Greek 
Church assert that he suffered martyrdom at Antioch, 
and hold his festival on the 8th of March (Eichhorn, 
Bibl. d. bibl. Lit. i, 22, 23; vi, 20),—Kitto, a. v. 

A’gag (Heb. Agag’, 528, perh. flame, from an 
Arab, root, in 1 Sam. always written 22%; Sept. 'Ayay, 
but Fwy in Num.), the name of two kings of the Ama- 
lekites, and probably a common name of all their 
kings (Hengstenberg, Peniat. ii, 807), like Pharaoh 
in Egypt, and Achish or Abimelech among the Philis- 
tinea. See also AGAGITE, 

1. The king apparently of one of the hostile neigh- 
boring nations, at the time of the Exode (B.C. 1618}, 
referred to by Balaam (Nom. xxiv, 7) in a manner 
Pr that the king of the Amalekites was, then 
at least, a greater monarch, and his people a greater 
Lig than is commonly imagined. See AMALEKITR 

» A king of the Amalckites, who was spared 
Saul, contrary to the solemn vow of devotement to de- 
struction [see ANATHEMA] whereby the nation, ag 
auch, had of old precluded itself from giving any quar. 
ter to that people (Exod. xvii, 14; Num. xiv, 45). 
Hence when Samuel arrived in the camp of Saul he 
ordered Agag to be brought forth. He came “pleag. 
antly,” deeming secure the life which the king had 
— But the prophet ordered him to be cut im 

leces ; and the expression which he emploved—*+ 
thy sword hath made women childless, so shall thy 
mother be childless among women"—indicates thet, 


AGAGITE 


apart from the obligations of the vow, some such ex- 

ample of retributive justice was intended as had been 

exercised in the case of Adonibezek; or, in other 
infamous 


ably Israelites) as he now received from Samuel (see 

Hiarichtung Agag's, Gott. 1776). The an- 
usual mode in which hie death was infiicted strongly 
supports this conclusion (1 Sem. xv, 8-88). B.C. cir. 
1070.—Kitto, av. See Samcen. 


Ag’agite [others A’gagile] (Heb. Agigi’, 723%, 
Sept. Bovyaioc, Maxidw», Vulg. Agagires), the name 
of the nation to which Haman (q. v.) belonged (Esther 
iii, 1,10; vill, 8, 5; ix, 24), Josephus explains it as 
meaning Amalehite (Ant. xi, 6,5). See Aaa. 

Agalla or Agallim. See Eataimu. 

Agam. See Resp. 

Ag&pé, ploral Acara (ayawn, dydawar), the Greek 
term for lore, used by coctailaetical erliees (most fre- 
quently In the plural) to signify tho pocial meal of 
the primitive Christiana, which generally accompanied 
tho Eucharist. The New Testament does not appear 
to give it the sanction of a divine command: it seems 
to be attributable to the spirit of a religion which is a 
bond of brotherly union and concord among Its pro- 
fessors, See Eccrarisr. 

1. Mach learned research has been pent in tracing 
the origia of this custom; but, though considerable 
otscurity may rest on the details, the general histor- 
ical connection is tolerably obvious. It is true that 
the fpavor and éraipia:, and other similar institutions 
of Greece and Rome, presented some points of resem- 
blanco which facilitated both the adoption and tho 
abuse of the Agapmw by the Gentile converts of Chris- 
tianity ; bat we cannot consider them as the direct 
tocdels of the latter. If we reflect on the profound 
impression which the transactions of ‘the night on 
whieh the Lord was betrayed” (1 Cor. xi, 28) must 
base made on the minds of the apostles, nothing can 
be conceived more natural, or in closer accordance 
with the genius of the new dispensation, than a wish 
to perpetuate the commemoration of his death in con- 
nection with their social meal (Neander, Leben Jesu, 
p- 643; Planting of the Christian Church, |, 27). The 
timary celcbration of the Eucharist bad impressed a 
sacredness om the repast of which it formed a part 
(comp. Matt. xxvi, 26; Mark xiv, 22, with Luke xxii, 
%; 1 Cor. xi, 25); and when to this consideration wo 
add the ardent faith and love of the new converts on 
the one hand, and the loss of property with the diarup- 
tion of old connections and attachments on tho other, 
which mast bave heightened the feeling of brother- 
hood, we need not look farther to account for tho instl- 
tatlon of the Agapm, at once a symbol of Christian 
love and a striking exemplification of its benevolent 
energy. However soon its was soiled, at firat 
it was not undeserving of e pronounced by 
Chrysostom ; ‘4A custom most beastifal and most ben- 
eficial ; for it was a supporter of love, a solace of pov- 
ety, a moderator of wealth, and a discipline of humil- 
ity.” 


Thus tho common meal and the Eucharist formed | gd, quod 


together one whole, and were conjointly denominated 
Lede (Seixvoy rov gupiov, Giixvoy cupianiy) 
and feast of love (dydan). They were also signified 
( to Mosheim, paren) and rst eminent 
erities) by the phrase, breaking of bread («Auwrec dp- 
ply Py 16; cddoug rov dprov, Acts il, 42; ehacat 
torov, Acts xx, 7). We find the term dydiora: thus 
applied once, at Jeast, in the New Testament (Jude 12), 
“These are spots in your feasts of charity” (iy ratc 
tytraw ipey). The reading in 2 Pet, fi, 19, is of 
douttfal authority : “ Spota and blemishes, living lux. 
wriously tn their Agapm” (dyrpupiere iv raic dyi- 
sme agrey); but the common reading is tw raic 
éwaray abrey, “in their own deceivings.” The 
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AGAPE 


phrase dydwny srouty was early empl in the sense 
of celebrating the Eucharist; thus in the epistle of Ig- 
natius to the church at Smyrna, § vill. In § vii aya- 
way appears to refer more especially to the Agapa. 

By ecclesiastical writers several synonyms are used 
for the Agapss, such 28 cupwica (Balsamon, ad Can. 
xxvil, Concil. Laodicen.); xowai rpamsai, ebwyia, 
wowal deriaosic, xoivd cvupwdeca (Chrysostom); dtimva 
cova (Eeumenias); svociria cai ovpwdera (Zonaras). 

Though the Agape: usually succeeded the Eucharist, 
yet they are not alluded to in Justin Martyt’s descrip- 
tion of the latter (A pol, |, § 65, 67); while Tertullian, 
on the contrary, in his account of the Agape, makes 
no distinct mention of the Encharist. ‘‘The nature 
of our Cena," he says, ‘may be gathered from its 
name, which is the Greek term for love (dilectio), 
However much it may cost us, it ia rea) gain to incur 
such expense in the cause of piety; for we aid the 
poor by this refreshment ; we do noé ait down to it till 
we have first tasted of prayer to God; we oat to satis- 
fy our hunger; we drink no more than befits the tem- 
perate; we feast as those who recollect that they are 
to spend the night in devotion; we converse as those 
who know that the Lord is an ear-witness, After wa- 
ter for washing hands, and lights have been broaght 
fn, every one is required to sing something to the 
praise of God, either from the Scriptures or from his 
own thoughts; by this means, if any one has indulged 
in excess, he is detected. The feast is closed with 
prayer.” Contributions or oblations of provisions and 
money were made on these occasions, and the surplas 
was placed in the hands of the presiding elder (6 
mposart,—compare 1 Tim, v, 17, of xposorwreg mpec- 
Bbrepor), by whom it was applied to the relief ofc or- 
phans and widows, the sick and destitote, prisoners 
and strangers (Justin, Apol. i, 67). 

Allusions to the evariy deirvoy are to be met with 
in heathen writers. Thus Pliny, in his celebrated 
cpistle to the Emperor Trajan, after describing tho 
meseting of the Christians for worship, represents them 
as assembling again ot a later hour, ‘ad capiendum 
Chum, promisceum famen ef innoziwn.”” By the phrase 
** cob * (Augustine remarks) wo are not 
to understand merely food partaken in common with 
others, but common food, such as is usually eaten ; the 
term fnmozizm also intimates that it was perfectly 
wholesome and lawful, not consisting, for example, 
of human flesh (for, among other odious imputations, 
that of cannibalism had been cast upon the Christians, 
which, to prejadiced minds, might derive some appar- 
ent support from a misinterpretation of our Lord's lan- 
guage in Jobn vi, 53, ‘‘ Unless ye eat the flesh and 
drink the blood of the Son of man”), nor of herbs pre- 
pared with incantations and magical rites. Lucian 
also, In his account of the philosopher Peregrinus, 
tells us that, when imprisoned on the charge of being 
a Christian, he was visited by hie brethren in the 
faith, who brought with them deixva wouwida, which 
is gencrally understood to mean the provisions which 
wero reserved for the absent members of the church at 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. Gesner remarks 
on this expression, ‘A gapas, offerente lgieg yo ak- 
Y wna consumerent; Aine xorcida, non & luxe,” 

2. The mode of celebrating the feast was simple. 
The bishop or Hhaty headlong The food appears 
to have been either at the houses of the guests, 
or to have been prepared at the place of meeting, ac- 
cording to circumstances, Before eating, the guests 
washed their hands, and prayer waa offered. The 
Scriptures were read, and questions proposed by the 
person presiding. Then followed the recital of ac- 
counts respecting the affairs of other churches, such 
accounts being regularly transmitted from one church 
to another, so that a deep sympathy was produced ; 
and, in many cases, assistance was furnished to church- 
es in trouble. At the close of the feast, money was 
collected for orphans and widows, for the poor, and for 
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prisoners. The kiss of charity was given, and the 
ceremony concluded with prayer (Rom. xvi, 16; 1 Cor. 
xvi, 20; 1 Thess, v, 26; 1 Pet. v, 14). 

8, Thetr Decline.—From the passages in the Epistles 
of Jude and Peter, already quoted, and mors particu- 
larly from the language of Puul in 1 Cor. xl, it appears 
that at a vory early period the Agapm were perverted 
from their original design; the rich frequently prac- 
tised a selfish indulgence, to the neglect of their poorer 
brethren: Feacrog rd tdtov datwvow xpohkayBava (1 
Cor, xi, 21); 1. e, the rich feasted on the provisions 
they brought, without waiting for the poorer members, 
or grunting them a portion of thelrabundance. They 
appear to have imitated the Grecian mode of entertain- 
ment called deixvor dwt omupidog (see Kenophon's 
Memorabilia, lili, 14; Neander’s Planting of the Chrio- 
tian Church, i, 292). On account of these and similar 
irregularities, and probably in part to elade the notice 
of their persecutors, the Christians, about the middle 
of the second century, frequently celebrated the En- 
charist by iteelf and before daybreak (antelucanis cati- 
dus) (Tertullian, De Cor. AMilitis, § 8), From Pliny’s 


Epistle it aleo appears that the Agape were suspected | cu, 


by the Roman authorities of belonging to the class of 
Heterla (¢raiplas), anions or secret societies, which 
were often employed for political parposes, and as such 
denounced by the imperial edicts; for he says (refer- 
ring to the ‘‘cibum is ,”" ete.) ' quod ipsum 
Sacere destisse post «dit meum, quo secundum 
data tua Heterias esse vetueram"' (Plin. Ep. 96 al. 97). 
At a still later period the Agapm were subjected to 
strict regalation by varivus councils, Thus by the 
28th canon of the Council of Laodicea it was forbidden 
to hold them in churches, Atthe cil of Carthage 
(A.D, 807) it was ordered (can. 29) that none should 
partake of the Eucharist unless they had previously 
abstained from food; but it is added, ‘‘ excepto uno die 
anniversario, quo cena domini celebrater."" This ox- 
ception favors the supposition that the Agaps were 
originally held in close imitation of the Last Supper, 
i, @, before, instead of after, the Eucharist. The same 
probibition was repeated in the sixth, seventh, and 
ninth centuries, at the Council of Orleans (can. 12), 
A.D, 538; in the Trallanian Council at Constanti- 
nople, A.D. 692; and in the council held at Aix-le- 
Chapelle, A.D. 816, Yet these lations were not 
intended to set aside the Agapm altogether. In the 
Council of Gangra, in Paphlagonia (about A.D, 360), a 
curse was denounced on whoever despised the partak- 
ers of the Agape or refused to join in them. When 
Christianity was introduced among the Anylo-Saxons 
by Austin (A.D. 596), Gregory the Great advised the 
celebration of the Agaps, in booths formed of the 
branches of trees, at the consecration of churches, 
Few vestiges of this ancient usage can now be 
traced. In some few charches, however, may still be 
found what esem to be remnants of the old practico; 
thus it is nenal, in every church in Rouen, on Easter- 
day, after masa, to distribute to the faithful, in the 
nave of the church, an Agape, in the shape of a cake 
anda cup of wine. It appears that it used to be done 
on all great festivals; for we read in the life of Ans- 
bertus, archbishop of Ronen, that he gave an Agape to 
the people in his church “after communion, on solemn 
days, and himself waited at table especially upon the 
poor.” Dr, King suggests, that the Benediction of the 
Loaves, observed in the Greek Church, is a remnant 
of the ancient Agape. Suicer say's that it le yet the 
custom in that Church on Easter-day, after the cele- 


bration of the holy mysteries, for the people to foast | 


together in the churches; and this distribution panis 
benedicti at vini, he aleo seems to consider a vestige of 


the Agape. But the primitive lore.feas, under a| pope 


simpler and more expressly religious form, is retained 
in modern times by the Moravians and the Methodists. 
See Love-reast. Similar meetings are held in Scot- 


and by a branch of them in Danbary, Cona.—Suicer, 
Thee, col, 28; Gieseler, Ch. Hist. 1, 59, 104, 296; Lari- 
ner, Works, vii, 280; Coleman, Anc. Christianity, ch. 
xxi, $18; Bingham, Orig. Eccl, xv, 8; Discipline of 
the M, E'. Church, pt. ii. 

Besides the Eucharistic Agape, three other kinds 
are mentioned by ecclesiastical writers: (1.) Agopa 
aatalitie, held in commemoration of the martyrs (‘1 heo- 
doret, Evang. Verit, viii, 928, 924, ed. anes Ae 
Agapa conaubiales, or mearriage-feasts (Greg. Nat. 
Epist. i, 14); (8.) Agapa funerales, funeral-feasts 
pote Nas. Carm. X.), probably similar to the syi- 

jeurvoy or vexpodumvey of the Greeks.—Kitto, ». v. 

For farther details, see Resenius, De Agapis Juda 
Epistola (Havn. 1600); Oldecop, De Agape (Helmst. 
1656); Cabassutius, De Agapis, in his Notitia ecel, his- 
toriar. (Lugd. 1680), p. 81 sq.; Hoornbeck, De Agopis 
vett. in his Miscet!. Saer. (Ultraj. 1689), p. 587 ; Scharz- 
fleisch, Le vet. Agaparum rite (Viteb, 1690, also in 


Schlegel, De Agapar, atate fica (Lips, 1756); 
Schaberth, De aks ay vett, Judeor. (Gorlic. 1761); 

i d. ersten Christen (Erf. 1762); 
Frohany, De Agupis (Littav. 1784); Drescher, De vert. 


man- Hise om 9A Wraerar te Augusti, Hand. d.Christ- 
rehdol, 


lichen A i, pt. 1,2; Neander, Church Jie. i, 
825; li, 825; Brans, Canomes A post. et Set ley 
1889); Kestner, Die Agapen, od. d, geheine We d. 
ersten Christen (Jena, 1819); Modlin, De vett. Christianc- 
rum Agopie (Lips. 1780); Sahmen, td. (Regiom. 1701); 
Stolberg, id. (Viteb. 1608, and in Mcathen. Thes. ii, 
800 sq.) ; Duguet, Des ancicanes Agapes (Par. 1748); 
Fronto, De giAornoiasc veterum, in his Dissert. Eccl. 
p. 468-488 ; Hilpert, De Agupis (Helmst. 1656) ; Quis- 
torp, id. (Rosb. 1711); Tileman, td, (Marb, 1698); 
Sandelll, De Christianor. synaribus (Venet. 1770); 
Sonntag, Foriw cereales Christianor. (Altdorf. 1704); 
Bender, De conviviis Hebraor, eucharisicis (Brem. 
1704). See Feast. 


* AgapStes (dyargral, beloved, used in the primitive 
Church as a title of saints). In the early ages of the 
Charch thls title was given to virgins who dwelt with 
monks and others professing celibacy, in a state of so- 
called spiritwal love. This intercourse, however pure 
and holy it may have been at first, soon occasioned 
great scandal in the Church, and at length became the 
cause of such evils that it was synodically condemned 
(Lateran Council, 1189). It seems that the name 
Agapeti (dyaxnroi) was given to men who passed the 
same kind of life with deaconesses and other women. 
The 6th Novell (cap. vi) forbids deaconesses to have 
with them such men, with whom they dwelt as with 
their brothers or relations.— Eptphanius, Her. 43 ; 
Moshelm, Comm. il, 188, See SusinrRopuct.a. 

For special treatises on thie clasa of persons sre 
Gonther, Historia ¢yaxnrév [cvvucacray] (Regiom. 
1722); Muratori, De Synisactis et A gapetis, in his A need. 
Gr, p, 218-230; an anonymous treatise, De commercio 
cum Mulieribus eubintroductis (Dread. 1748); Quistorp, 
‘Ayarnrai et Suvncarrol (Viteb. 1708); Larroquanas, 
De Mulieribus Clericonem evr ucaxraiy (Vited. 1708). 

Agapétus I, , son of Gordianus, a priest, b 
birth a Roman; econeaal John II in the papacy, 
April 21st (29th, Cave), 685. Theodatus, the king of 
the Goths in Italy, alarmed at the conquests of Belisa- 
rius, obliged Agapetus to proceed to Constantinople to 
atte for peace from the Emperor Justinian. This the 
was unable to obtain; but he signalized his zeal 
for religton by refusing to communicate with Anthimus 
the Kutychian, then patriarch of Constantinople. The 
emperor endeavored to compel Agapetus to receive 


land by the followers of Mr. Robert Sandeman (q. v.), | him into communion, but be resolutely persisted im his 
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refusal, Indoced by this bold conduct to look more 
closely inte the question, Justinien became convinced 
of the error that had been committed in elevating An- 
thimus to the patriarchal eee, and by bis order a coun- 
cil was held at Constantinople in 686, in which Ags- 
petus presided, where Anthimas was deposed, and 
Mennas elected in his stead, and consecrated by the 
pope. Ayapetus died at Constantinople in that same 
year, on the 221 dev of April, after ha held the 
see eleven months and three weeks, acco to the 
most prohable opinion. His body was carried to Rome, 
and buried in the church of St. Peter, in the Vatican, 
September 20th, on which day his festival is marked 
in the Roman Mi logy. Five of his epistles re- 
main, vis., one to Justinian, two to Cesarius, bishop 
of Arles, and two to Reparatus, blehop of Carthage, 
The epissle to Anthimus, given together with these In 
the Collections of Councils, is spurions. He was suc- 
ceeded by Silverins.—Biog. Unie.vol.i; Baronius, A.D. 
635, 586; Cave, /fist, Lit, ann, 585, 

Agapétus II, pope, A.D. 946, was e Roman by 


birth, and was chosen, like his predecessor, by the fac- | de! 


tion of Alberic, The firet action of the pope was to 
establish his political rule over the churches of the em- 
pire. For this purpose he sent Marinns, bishop of 
Bormazo, in Tuscany, as a legate to the Emperor Otho 
I, to assemble a synod. This convention, com: 

of Freach aad German prelutes, wae held at Inge! , 


in the charch of St. Remi, on the 7th of June, 948, in | agate 
| Pliny, arranged according to the color of their ground. 


legate piscopal dignl- 
ty Arteod, the former of Rheims, who had been 
removed from his see by Hugo, count of Paris. 

In order to break down the powerful house of Maro- 
zis in Italy, Agapetas favored the claims of Otho to the 
imperial dignity, and was about to summon him to 
Rome, when the pope himself dled, A.D. 955, His 
snecessor, John XII, placed the crown of Chariemagne 
on Otho’s heed.— Baronina, Anaai. 951; Moshelm, C4. 
Hid. cent. x, pt. i, ch, ti. 

A’gar ("Ayap), a Greecized form (Gal. iv, 24, 25) of 
the name Hagar (q. v.). 

Agard, Honmace, an esteemed Methodist 

entered the itinerancy in the Genesee Con- 

In 1821 be was ordained deacon, and 
In 1626 he was made presiding elder 
of tbe Sasnuehanna district, which he served for seven 
years, and then was transferred to Berkshire district. 
He filled the variows posts to which he was called with 
great credit and success. In 1898 he was superannu- 
ated. His later years were clouded by nervons disease, 
which abated, 90 as to leave his mind clear and hap- 
py, afew days before his death in 1850.—Misues of* 
Conferences, iv, 498; Peck, Karly Methodism, p. 457. 

Agaréne (vid¢ “Ayap), a Gracized form (Baruch 
iil, 28) of the name HAGARKEE (q. v.). 

Agate (133, shebo’, signif. unknown ; Sept. dyde 
™. Vulg. aohates), a precious, or rather ornamental 
tone, which was one of those in the breastplate (see 
Branil Vest. Sacerd. Heb, i, 15) of the high-priest 
Exod, xxviil, 19; xxxix, 12). The word agate, in- 
deed, occurs also in Ian. liv, 12, and Ezek. xxvil, 6, in 
onr translation ; but in the original the word is "27D, 
badtod’. See Rurr. Theophrastus describes the agate 
to"'an elegant stone, which took its name from the 
tiver Achates (now the Drillo, in the Val dj Noto), in 
Sicily, and was sold at a great price” (58). But it 
mast have been known long before in the East, and, 
tu fact, there are few countries In which agates of 
‘ome quality or other are not produced. The finest 
are those of India; they aro plentifal, and sometimes 

fne, in Italy, Spain, and Germany. We have no ovi- 
dence that were found in Palestine. Those 
ared in the desert were doubtless brought from Egypt. 
Pliny says that those found in the neighborhood of 
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Thebes were usually red veined with white. He adds 
that these, as well as most other agates, were deemed 
to be ette:ta.l against scorpions, and gives some cari- 
ous accounts of the pictorial delineations which the 
varicyutions of agates occasionally assumed. Agate 
ia one of the numerous modifications of form under 
which silica presents itself, almost in a state of purity, 
forming 98 per cent, of the entire mineral. Tho aili- 
cious particles are not so arranged as to produce the 
transparency of rock crystal, but a semi-pellucid, some- 
times almost opaque substance, with a resinous or 
waxy fracture, and the various shades of color arisc 
from minute quantities of iron. The same stone some- 
times contains perts of different degrees of translucen- 
cy, and of various shades of color; and the endless 
combinations of these produce the beautifal and sin- 
gular internal forms, from which, together with the 
high polish they are capalle of receiving, agates ac- 
quire their value os precious stones, A are 
usually found in detached rounded nodules in that 
variety of the trap rocks called amygdaloid or man- 

lateln, and occasionally in other rocks. Some of 
the most marvellous specimens on record were proba- 
bly merely fancied, and possibly some were the work 
of art, as it ls known that agates may be artificially 
stained. From Pliny we learn that in his time agates 
were less valued than they had been in more ancient 
times (Hist. Nat. xxxvii, 10), The varieties of the 
are numerous, and are now, as in the time of 


The Soriptare text shows the early use of this stone 
for engraving ; and several antique agates, engraved 
with exquisite beauty, are ctill preserved in the cab- 
{nets of the curious. (For a further account of the 
tnodern agate, see the Pesay Cyclopedia, 8. v.)—Kit- 
to,s.v. See Gux. 

Agiitha, a female Christian martyr, born at Paler- 
mo, in the third century, Quintienus, the pagan 
governor of Sicily (A.D, 251), captivated with her 
charma, and incensed by her rejection of bis fllicit 
overtures, tortured her in the most brutal manner. 
By his order she was first scourged with rods, then 
burnt with red-hot irons and cruelly torn with sharp 
books; after which she was laid upon a bed of live 
coala mingled with glass. She died in prison Febru- 
ary 6, AD. 261. The history of Agatha, however, 
given by the Bollandiste, is suspected of corruption. 
—Tillemont, ili, 209; Butler, Lives of Sainte, Feb. 5, 

Agatho, Pope, surnamed 7; on ac- 
count of his pretended gift of working miracles. He 
was a oative of Palermo, in Sicily. On the 27th of 
June, 678, he was elected pope on the death of Donus. 
He is remembered mainly for his efforts against the 
Momothelite heresy. Chiefly by his inetrumentality 
the 6th and last (Ecumenical Council was assembled 
in 680 at Constantinople against these opinions, to 
which he sent four legates; and at that council the 
doctrine sanctioned by Pope Honoriue was renounced 
7 Pope Agatho—infallibility against infallibility. 

le died January 10th, 682, His letters against the 
Monothelites are preserved in the records of the 6th 
council (Hardonin, Concifia, tom, iii), ’ 

Agathopdlis, a diocesan town of Palestine re- 
ferred to in the records of the Council of Chalcedon, 
probably for ‘* Azotopolis”’ (Reland, Palest, p. 650) or 
Asnvon (q, ¥.). 

Age (represented by several Heb. and Gr, words), 
sometimes signifies an indefinite period; at others, it 
is used for: 1. A generation (q. v.) of the human race, 
or thirty years; 2, As the Latin seculum, or a bund. 
red years; 8. The maturity of life (John ix, 21); 4. 
The latter end of life (Job xi, 17). See Lon, . 

Oup Aor, The strong desire of a protracted life, 
and the marked respect with which aged persons were 
treated among the Jews, are very often indicated in 
the Scriptares. The most striking instance which 
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Job can give of the respect in which he was once held, 
See ee is tad toad up’ ts ts pared tho See 
streets (Job xxix, 8), the force of which is illustrated 
by the injunction in the law, ‘‘ Before the hoary head 
thoa shalt stand up, and shalt reverence the aged" 
(Lev. xix, 80), Similar injunctions are repeated in 
the Apocrypha, so as to show the deportment expected 
from young men toward their seniors in company. 
Thus, in describing a feast, the author of Eccleslasticus 
(axxii, 8, 7) says, “Speak thon that art the elder, 
for it becometh thee. Speak, young man, Sf there 
be need of thee, and yet scarcely when thou art twice 
asked.” Seo Evvex. The attainment of old age is 
constantly promised or described as,a blessing (Gen. 
xv, 15; Job v, 26), and communities are re nted 
as highly favored in which old people abound (Iaa. 
lxv, 20; Zech. vill, 4, 9), while premature death is 
denounced as the greatest of calamities to Individuals, 
and to the families to which they belong (1 Sam. il, 
82); the agod are constantly supposed to excel in 
unders and judgment (Job xii, 20; xv, 10; 
xxxii, 9; 1 Kings xii, 6, 8), and the mercilessness of 
the Chaldeans is expressed by their having ‘“ no com- 
passion” upon the “old man, or him who stooped for 
age” (2 Chron. xxxvi, 17), See Lonozvrrr. The 
strong desire to attain old age was necessarily in some 
degree connected with or resombled the respect paid 
to aged persons; for people would scarcely desire to 
be old, were the aged neglected or regarded with mere 
snfferance. See Orv. Attention to age was very 
general in ancient times; and is stil! observed in all 
such conditions of society as those through which the 
Teraelites passed. Among the Egyptians, the young 
men rose before the aged, and always yielded to them 
the first place (Herod. ji, 80). The youth of Sparta 
did the same, and were silent—or, as the Hebrews 
would soy, laid their hand upon their mouth—when- 
ever their elders spoke. At Athena, and in other 
Greek states, old men were treated with correspond- 
ing respect. In China deference for the aged, and 
the honors and distinctions awarded to them, form a 
capital point in the government (Mem. sur les Chinois, 
1, 450); and among the Moslems of Western Asia, 
whose usages offer so many analogies to those of tho 
Hebrewa, the same regard for seniority is strongly 
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Ag’ed (Heb. Ags’, NIN, fugitive, Sept. ’Ayd v. Fr. 
"Aod), a Hararite, father of Shammah, which latter 
was one of David's chief warriors (2 Sam. xxiii, 11). 
B.C. ante 1046, 

Agellius, or Agelli, Axroxro, an Italian bishop, 
was born at Sorrento in 1682. An account of him 
will be found in the letters of Peter Morin (Paria, 
1676), Ho was remarkable for hie extensive knowl- 
odge of languages, He died at Acerno in 1608. His 
works are: 1, A Commentary on the Psalms and Can- 
ticles (Rome, 1606, fol.); 2, A Commentary on ths Book 
of Lamentations, taken from the Greek writers and trans. 
ry sha ie 4to); 8. A Ce on the Book 
of Proverbs (Verona, 1649, fol.) ; 4,4 Commentary on 
Helin Care Fes Ber 

© was omployed by Gregory XIII upon the beau- 
tiful Greek edition of the Bipeangint, “pubtiohet at 
Rome, and was a member of the institution of persons 
called Scholastic’, who were charged with the office of 
superintending the printing establishment of the Vat- 
ican.—Landon, Fool. Dict, 8. v. 
Agenda (Lat. things to be done), among ecclesias- 
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shown. Among the Arabs, it is very seldom that a 
youth can be permitted to eat with men (Lane, Arabi- 
an Nights, c. xi, note 26). With the Turks, age, evea 
between brothers, is the object of marked defereaco 
(Urquhart, Spirit of the East, ii, 471).—Kitto, av 

Aon, Avott, or that at which marriage may be 
contracted or religious vows made. The canonists 
agree that men may contract ne at fourteen 
years of age, and women at twelve. Until the con- 
tracting parties are each twenty-one years of age, no 
marriage can be legally contracted without the con- 
sent of the parents or guardians of the party which is 
a minor. 

Acs, Canoxsicat, Le. proper for receiving orden. 
In the Latin Church it is forbidden to give the tonsure 
to any one unless he be seven years of age, and have 
been confirmed (Cone, Trid. sess. xxiii, cap. 4). The 
proper age for conferring the four minor orders is lef 
to the discretion of the bishop; but it is forbidden to 
promote any one to the rank of subdeacon under 
twenty-two years of age, to that of deacon ander 
twenty-three, and to that of priest uniess in his twen- 
ty-fifth year (/bid. cap. 12). A bishop mast be st 
ae in his twenty-seventh year, or, more properly, 

ys 

In the Church of England a deacon may be admit- 
ted to the priesthood at the expiration of one year from 
the time of receiving deacon's orders, and not before, 
i.e. at twenty-four years of age at the earliest; and it 
is to be noted that the stat. 13 Eliz. 12 declares all dis- 
pensations to the contrary to be absolutely void in law. 
The preface to the ordination service declares that 
every man, to be consecrated bishop, must be fall 
thirty years of age. 

Aces or tHE Wortp. The time the 
birth of our Saviour has been generally divided into 
six ages: 1, From the of the world to the 
Deluge ; 2. From the Deluge to the entrance of Abra- 
ham into the land of promise; 8, From the entrance 
of Abraham into the land of promise to the Exodus; 
4. From the Exodus to the foundation of the Temple 
by Solomon; 5. From the foundation of the Temple 
of Solomon to the Babylonian captivity ; 6. From the 
Babylonian captivity to the birth of our Lord. See 
CHRonoLocy. 
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tical writers of the ancient Church, denotes (1,) divine 
service in general; (2,) the mass in particular. Wo 
meet with agenda matutina and vespertina—morning 
and evening prayers; agenda dici—the office of the day, 
whether feast or fast day ; mortuorum—the eer- 
vice of the dead. It is also applied to church-hooks, 
compiled by public authority, prescribing the order to 
be observed by the ministers and people in the cere- 
monies and devotions of the Church. In this sense 
agenda occurs for the first time in a work of Johannes 
de Janua, about 1287, The name was especially used 
to designate a book containing the formule of prayer 
and ceremonies to be observed by priests in their sev- 
eral ecclesiastical functions. It was generally adopted! 
in the Lutheran Church of Germany, in which it is 
atill in use, while in the Roman Church it has been, 
since the 16th century, supplanted by the term ritual 
Mail For the history of the Lutheran Agendas, see 
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Aggm’us (Ayyaioc), the Grecized form (1 Esdr. 
vi, 1; vii, 8; 2 Eadr. i, 40) of the namo of the proph- 
et Hagoar (q. v.). 


co 


= 
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Agier, Peres Jean, e Freoch jarist, was born at 
Paris, December 28th, 1748, of a Janseniat family. 
When forty years old he commenced the study of He- 


guvies d'un plan et d'une classification de ces lois (Paris, 
2 vols. 8vo), followed by his Peawmes nonvellement tra- 
dwits en Prancais sur [' Hebreu, otc. (Paris, 1809, 8 
vols, 8vo); Pealmi ad Hebraicam ceritatem translati, 
etc. (Paris, 1818, 1 vol. 16mo0); Vues sur le second 
avinement de Jésws-Christ (Paris, 1818, 1 vol. 8vo); 
Propheties concernant Jisus-Christ et ? Egliss, 

dans les Livres saints (Paria, 1819, 8v0); Les Prophates 
nouvellement traduite de [ Hebreu, avec des 


or rather Haaion (cyioy or doy dylwy 
the holy or the most holy place). Carat Pies, 


anciently given to the inner portion of the church, | J’ 


which was ap; tothe clergy. See Aprtum. 
pA re yoni the most sacred services, 


especially the consecration of the Eucharist, were per- 
ae wee This place had various names. Seo 
EMA. 


Agmon. See Rusz. 

Agnes, saint ond martyr, The acts of her mar- 
tyrdom which have come down to us as written by 
Ambrose are spurious, and nothing further Is known 
of ber history than what Prodentius relates in the 14th 
Hymn, wepl oregdvwy, and Ambrose in lib. i, de Vir- 
giaibee, which amounts to this: Agnes, at tho early 
oge of twelve or thirteen, having made profession of 
the Christian faith at Rome, was put to the torment to 
induce her to retract, in vain, and the judge ordered 
her to be conveyed to a house of Ill fame, hoping that 
fear for her chastity might force her to rocant. But 
God preserved his servant in this trial; for, according 
to the tradition, the first man who cast his eyes upon 
her was struck with blindness, and fell nearly dead at 
her feet! Nevertheless the saintly story adds that 
abe was immediately delivered over to the executioner 
and was beheaded, according to Ruinart, In 804, or, 
tccording to Bollandus, in tho preceding century. 
Augustine, in his 278d Sermon, declares that he made 
that discourse on the anniversary of the passion of St. 
Agnes, St. Fructuosus, and St. Eulogius, viz., Jan. Zist, 
on which day her festival is celebrated by the Latin, 
Greek, and English Churches, Many churches con- 
tend for the honor of 


her remains,—Batler, 
Lives of Sainte, Jan. 21. 


ig future only by uncertain 
6 historians mention another 
sect, which In the elxth century followed Themistius, 
deacon of Alexandria. They maintained that Christ 
was ignorant of many things, and particularly of the 
day of judgment (see Colbe, Agnottismus, Giess. 1654). 
Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria, ascribes this opin- 
ion to certain solitaries in the neighborhood of Jerusa- 
lem, who cited, in vindication of their opinion, Mark 
2ili, 82: * Of that dey and that hour knoweth no man, 
to, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the 
Son, bat the Father.”—Baronius, A.D. 685; Moshelm, 
Ch. Hist. cent. vi, pt. li, ch. v, § 9; Walch, Hist. der 
Ketzereien, vill, 644. 

Agnus Dei (Lat. Lomb of God). (1.) A hymn gen- 
@ally sepposed to have refute l into the Bo- 
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man Mass service by Pope Sergius I in 688. It 1s more 
probable that before his time it had been sung Ly the 
clergy alone, and he only required the laity to join. 
The hymn fs founded on John i, 29, begins with the 
words Agnus Dei, and is sung at the close of the mass. 


toiles, | For o full account of the hymn and its varieties, cee 


Pascs), Litwrg. Cathol. p. 61. 

CII.) A cake of wax used in the Romish Church, 
stamped with the figure of a lamb enpporting the ban- 
ner of the cross. These cakes, being consecrated by 
vocal pn ad hesppce lyse cplbed oT odonad 
seventh years of his pontificate, ara supposed by Ro- 
Mmanists to possess great virtues. They cover them 
with a plece of stuff cut in the form of o heart, and 


in the Church of Rome. Pope Urban V sent to John 
, emperor of the Greeks, an Agnus fold- 
ed in fine paper, on which were written verses ex- 
plaining all ite properties, These verses declare that 


possesses 
persing storms, of giving to women with child an casy 
delivery, of preventing shipwreck, taking away ein, 

the devil, increasing riches, and of securing 
See Laxn. 

(IIT.) It also signifies, like the Greek word Poterio- 
calymma (xornpto-xadvuppa), a cloth embroidered with 
the figure of a lamb, with which, in the Greek Chorch, 
the cup at the Lord's Supper is covered. 

See generally F , Bibliogr. Antiquar. ed. 
Schaffhausen, p. 522; Pope Sixtus V, Breve de more 
benedicendi et consecrandi 


ceream gue A Dei voca- 
tur, in the Giornale de’ Letterati d'/talia, xvii, 485; 
Heine, Dissertt. Sacrar. (Amst. 1788), 1. H, c. 12; 
Monter, Sinmbilder d. erstew Christa, i, 80 2q.; Ger- 
bert, De canis ef musica eacra, i, 454 2g. 

Agobard (Acopservs, Acosatnes, or AavE- 
wacpva), archbishop of Lyons, was bora in 779, but 
whether in France or Spain ls uncertain. In 818 he 
was appointed coadjutor of Leidradus, the archbishop 
of Lyons, who was very far advanced in years; ond 
in 816 the archbishop retired into the monastery of 
Soissons, having appointed Agobard his successor in 
the episcopal chair. Agobard was driven from his eee 
by Louis-le-Débonnaire for having taken an active 
share in deposing him in.the assembly of bishops, held 
at Compiegne in 838, When peace was restored be- 
tween Louis and his sons, Lothaire and Pepin, Ago, 
bard recovered his see. He died at Seintonge, June 
5th, 840. He was considered a man of much gevins, 
and of no small in theological questions. 
He held liberal views with regard to inspiration. He 
wrote against the Adoptionists, against Ordeal by 
duel, and against various enperstitions of the time. 
(See Hundeshagen, De Agobardi vita et scriptis, Gless. 
1881.) His works have been preserved to us by a 
singular accident. Papyrine Massonus, happening to 
enter the shop of a bookbinder at Lyons, as the latter 
was on the point of tearing up a MS. which he held in 
his hands, asked permission to look at it first, which 
he did, and, soon perceiving its value, he rescued it 
from its kapendisg destruction, and shortly after pub- 
lished it. The MS. itself is preserved in the Bibli- 
othdque da Roi at Paris, His works were edited 
Paris, 1606, and again by Baluze (2 vola. 8vo, Paria, 
1666), and by Masson (Paris, 1605). They may also 
be found in Bib, Maz, Patr. tom. xiv. 

Agonistioi, a branch of the Donatists who spread 
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themselves through Africa to preach the opinions of 
Donatus, and committed many crimes under pretext 
of doing justice at faire and such places, Desirous of 
becoming martyrs, they exposed themselves to the 
greatest dangers, and sometimes even killed them- 
selves. They were forcibly suppressed under Emperor 
Constans, but existed till the inroad of the Vandals. 
See Donatists. 

Agonizants (Confraternity of the), a society of 
Roman Catholic penitents at Rome (and elsewhere, as 
at Lima in South America), whose chief duty is that of 
prayer for persons condemned to death by the law. 
On the eve of an execution they give notice of it to 
several nunneries, and on the day on which the crim- 
inal is to suffer they cause a number of masses 
to be sald for him, Another confraternity under the 
same name assist at death-beds generally. 

Agony (dywvia), a word generally denoting ccn- 
test, and especially the contests by wrestling, otc., In 
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tho public games; whence it is applied metaphorically 
to a severe struggle or confiict with pain and saffering 
(Robinson's Lez. af the N. T. 8. v.). Agony is tho 
actual struggle with present evil, and is thus distin- 
guished from angwish, which arises from the reflection 
on evil that is past (Crabb's Eng. Synonymes, 2. v.). 
In the New Testament the word is only used by Luke 
(xx, 44) to describe the fearfal struggle which our 
Lord sustained in the garden of Gethsemane (q, v.). 
The circumstances of this mysterious transaction aro 
recorded in Matt. xxvi, 86-46; Mark xiv, 82-42; 
Luke xx, 89-48; Heb. v, 7,8. Luke alone notices 
the agony, the bloody sweat, and tho appearance of an 
angel from heaven strongthoning him, Matthew and 
Mark alone record the change which appeared in his 
countenance and manner, the complaint which he ut- 
tered of the overpowering sorrows of his soul, and his 
repetition of the same prayer. See BLoopy Swrart. 
All agreo that he prayed for the removal of what ho 
called ‘‘ this cup,” and are careful to note that he quali- 
fied this earnest petition by a proference of his Father's 
will to his own; the question is, what does he mean 
ly “this cap?” Doddridgo ond otbors think that he 
means the instant egony, the trouble that he then act- 
ually endured, But Dr, Mayer (of York, Pa.) argues 
(In the Am. Bibl. Repos, April 1841, p. 294-817), from 
John xvill, 12, that the cup respecting which he prayed 
was one that was then beforo him, which he had not 
yet taken up to drink, and which ho desired, if possl- 
ble, that the Fathor should removo. It could, there- 
foro, be no other than the death which the Father had 
appointed for him—the death of tho cross—with all tho 
attending circumstances which aggravated {ts horror; 
that sceno of woe which began with his arrest in the 
garden, and was consummated by his death on Cal- 
vary. Jesus had long been familiar with this proe- 
pect, and had looked to it as tho appointed termination 
of bis ministry (Matt. xvi, 21; xvil, 9-12; xx, 17, 19, 
28; Mark x, 82-34; John x, 18; xil, 82, 88), But 
when he looked forward to this destination, as the hour 
approached, a chill of horror sometimes camo over him, 
and found expression in oxternal signs of distress 
(Joha xi, 27; comp. Luke il, 49, 60). But on no 
occasion did he exhibit any very striking ovidence of 
perplexity or anguish. He was uoually caloy and col- 
lected; and if at any timo bo gave uttorance to feel- 
ings of distress and horror, ho still preserved his self- 
possession, and quickly checked tho desire which na- 
ture put forth to be spared 20 dreadful a death. It Is, 
thereforo, hardly to bo supposed that the near approach | 
of his sufferings, awful as they were, apart from every 
thing elee, could alone have wrought eo great a change 
in the mind of Jesus and in his whole demeanor, as 
soon as he had entered tho garden. It is manifest 
that something more than the cross was now hefore 
him, and that he was now placed in a new and hither- 
to untried situation, Dr. Mayer says: ‘'I have no 
hesitation in believing that he was hore put upon the 
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trial of his obedience. It was the parpose of 
subject the obedience of Jesus to a severe ordeal, 
order that, like gold tried in the furnace, it might 
an act of moro perfect and illustrious virtue; and 
this end he permitted him to be aassiled by the fiercest 
teroptation to disobey his will and to refuse the ap 
pointed cup, In parsaance of this purpose, the mind 
of Jesus was left to pass under a dark cloud, his views 
lost their clearness, the Father's will was shrouded in 
obscurity, the cross appeared in tenfold horror, ana 
nature was left to indulge her feelings, and to put 
forth her reluctance.” See Jesus (Cugist). 

Dr. Mayer admits that the sacred writers have not 
explained what that was, connected in the mind of 
Jeans with the death of the cross, which at this time 
excited in him so distressing a fear. ‘‘ Pious and holy 
men have looked calmly upon death in its most terrific 
forms. But the pious and holy man has not had a 
world's salvation laid upon him; he has not been re- 
quired to be absolutely perfect before God; he bas 
known that, {f he sinned, there was au advocate and a 
ransom for him. But nothing of this consolation 
could Le presented to the mind of Jesus. He knew 
that he must die, as he had lived, without sin; but if 
the extremity of suffering should 90 far prevail as to 
provoke him into impatience or mormuring, or into a 
desire for revenge, this would be sin; if he sin- 
nod, all would be lost, for there was no other Saviour. 
In such considerations may probably be found tho ro- 
mote source of the agonies and fears which 
tho gloom of that dreadful night.""—. av. 

This, however, is not entirely satisfactory. Doubt- 
less there was much of this obscuration of our Saviour's 
mind [see Crucir1xton]; but it would appear to have 
had reference to another point, and one connected with 
his condition and circumstances at the time, rather 
than with any foture act or consequences. The 
apostle’s inspired remark in Heb. v, 7, has not been 
sufficiently attended to by interpreters, ‘‘ Who in the 
days of his flesh, when he had offered up prayers and 
supplications with atrong crying and tears, unto Him 
that waa able to save him from death, and waa heard 
in that [i. o. as to what] he feared.” We are here 
distinctly informed, respecting this agony of Christ, 
that he was delivered from the object of dread, what- 
evor it was; but this was not truco in any senso of his 
future passion, which ho suffered, and could not con- 
sistently have expected to have avoided, in its full ox- 
tent. mission of the angels, also, shows that 
some relief was administered to him on the spot: 
“There appeared an angel unto him from heaven 
strengthening him" (Luke xxii, 43). Tho strength 
imparted appears to have been physical, thus, as the 

go in Hebrews intimates, saving him from tho 
death which would otherwiso have instantly super- 
vened from the force of his emotions, This dcath 
Jesus was anxious to avoid just at that time; his work 
was not yet done, and the cup” of sacrificial atone- 
ment would have been premature. His heavenly Fa- 


‘ther, in answer to his prayer, removed it for the time 


from his lips, by miraculously sustaining his bodily 
powers, and his mind soon recovered its usual tone 
ofequanimity. The emotions themselves under which 
he labored were evidently the same as those that op— 
pressed him while hanging on the cross, and on other 
occasions in a less degree, namely, a pecullar sense of 
abandonment by God. This distress and perplexity 
cannot be attribated to o more dread of death in how- 
ever horrid a form, without degrading Christ’s magna- 
nimity below heathen fortitude, and contradicting his 
usually calm allusions to that event, as well as his 
collected endurance of the crucifixion tortures, Nei— 
ther can they well be attributed (as above) to any an— 
certainty as to whether he had thas far fulfilled the 
will of God perfectly, and would bo enabled in any~ 
future emergency to fulfil it as perfectly, without a 
gratuitous contradiction of all his former experience 
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and statements, and assigning bim a degree of faith 
unworthy of his character. The position thus assign- 
ed him is incompatible with every thing hitherto in 
his histury. Some other explanation must be sought. 
The state of mind indicated in his expiring cry upon 
the cross, '' My God, my God, why hast Tuou for. 
taken me?" seems to betray the secret ingredient thet 
Gave the atoning cup ite poigmant bitterness. This 
appears to have been the consciousness of enduring 
the froun of God in the place of sinful man; without 
which senso of the divine displeasure, by a temporary 
withboldiny of hia benign complacency, personally ex- 
perisnced by the Redeemer, although in others’ be- 
half, the full penalty of transgression could not have 
been paid, See Aronemenr. Jesus must suffer (in 
character) what the sinner would have suffered, and 
this with the concentrated intensity of a world's in- 
finite guilt. The sacrifice of his human body could 
only have redeemed man's body; his soul's beclouded 
anguish alone could represent the sentence passed 
Upon men’s souls, This view essentially agrees with 
that taken by Olshansen (Comment. in loc.). 

See Poaner, De sudnre Chr, sanguineo (Jen. 1665); 
Bethem, id. (ib. 1697); Cloty. D+ diloribus anima J, C. 
(Hamb. 1670); Haseus, De Jess patients ia horto 
(Brem. 1703); Hekel, Jter Christi trane Cedron (Cygn. 
1676); Hoffman, Jesu qnricias anfe mortem (Live. 
1630); Koopken, De Serratore dolente (Rost. 1728); 
Krackewitz, De Sponsuria amimi doloribua t, 


opévou (Viteb, 1744); Zorn, 
Opusc. ii, 580 aq., 8008q.; Buddensieg, Afatth. (in 
loc.) encrratus et defensus (Lips. 1818); Gurlitt, Ez 
icatio (in loc.) Matth. b, 1800); Schuster, in 
ix, 1012 0q.; Baumgarten, De preca- 
calice (Hal. 1785); Kraft, De 
deprecante (Erlang. 1770); Neanhdfer, De 
precibus Chr. Getheemaniticis (Altenb, 1760); Quen- 
stedt, De deprecatione calicis Christi (Viteb. 1675, and 
in Ikenii Theo. dispp. ii, 204 0q.); Scepseophilur, 
Christus in Getheemane precane (Esl, 1748); Schmid, 
De Chr. ealicem passionis d nte (Lips. 1718); 
Nehring, De ione Chr, pio avertend> calice (Hal. 
13%5)z Cyprian, De sudariis Christi (Helmst. 1698, 
1726, also in his Pert. Diss. if); Gabler, Ueber d, 
Engel der Jesum gestarkt hake soll (in his Theol. 
Journ, xii, 109 eq.) ; Hilecher, De angelo luctante cum 
Christo (Lips. 1731); Huhn, De apparitions angeli Chr. 
comfortentis (Lips. 1747); Pries, Sodus confortationis 
agelice iMustratue (Rost. 1754); Rosa, Chr. tn horto 
Gethe. affictiesimus (Rudolphop. 1744); Carpzov, Spi- 
cikg. ad verba (in loc.) Lac. (Helmst. 1784); Bossuet, 
kéferias eur Cagonie de J.C. (in his Eueres, xiv, 
240): Moore, The Nature and Causes of the Agony in 
the Garden (Lond. 1757); Mayer, De confortatione an- 
ge.ca agonizantis Jean (Viteb. 1674, 1785). 


Agira, Agorecus. Sec Manxzr. 
Agrammétous. See Untzarxep. 


Agrarian Regulations. See Laxp. 

Agreda, Marta ve, abbess of tho Franciscan 
convent of the Immaculate Conception of Agreda, in 
Aragon. She was born April 2d, 1602, of rich and 
pious parents. Her mother, influenced by some 
dream or supposed vision, conceived it to be her duty 
to foand a convent of the Immaculate Conception ; 
and, having induced her husband to consent to It, the 
began to build the new mouastery on the site of their 
own house, Subsequently, the father assumed the 
Franciscan habit, as his two sons had done previously, 
and Maria, with her mother and younger sister, took 
the veil in the new monastery. She was elected su- 
petior, by dispensation, at twenty-five years of age. 
She believed herself commanded from heaven to write 
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the life of the Virgin, but seeme to have resisted the 
impression for ten years, for it was not till 1687 that 
she commenced it, When it was Snished she burned 
it, by direction of her temporary confessor, but her 
ordinary confessor immediately directed ber to write 
it again, She Guished it in 1660, She died May 
2%, 1666, As soon as the book appeared it was 
justly condemned by the censors in Spain, Portu- 
gal, Rome, and Germany, and by the Faculty of 
Theology at Paris (the Sorbonne), in 1696. The 
title of the book, whicli is written in Spanish, aud 
is filled with the wiklest extravagances and much 
that is immodest, is “The Mystical City of God” 
(Mistica Ciudad de Dios, Perpignan, 1690, 4 vole. Ant- 
werp, 1692, 8 vols. and oft. ; French trunslat. by Croi- 
zet, Marseilles, 1696, 3 vols,), Eusebins Amort, thcolo- 
gian of Cardinal Lercari, declares that the book ws 
inserted in the Index at Rome in 1710, hut that eut- 
sequently, during the pontificate of Benedict XIII, 
there appeared a decreo permitting it to Le read. 
Nevertheless, he asserts that he saw in the hands 
of Nicoles Ridolphus, then the secretary of the con- 
gregation of the Index, another and later decree, an- 
nalling the first, and declaring that it had been sur. 
teptitiously obtained. ‘At first,” says Amort, “I 
wondered why this latter decree of Benedict XIJI had 
not been published; but my surprise ceased when I 
found that they had already commenced the process 
of the beatification of the venerable Maria de Agreda |” 
See Amort, De Revelationibus, etc., Augsb 1744, 
and, on the other side, a long series of articles by Don 
Gueranger, Benedictine of Soleames, in Umirers, 1859. 


Agricéla, Francis, canon and curate of Rodin. 
ges, ond afterward of Sittarden, in the duchy of Ju- 
liers, celebrated for his erudition. He died in 1621, 
leaving the following works: 1. Libri wor Eos 
gelicarum Demonetrationum (Cologne, 1678); 2. Loci 
precipui 8. Scrip. de Sacerdotii Institutions et Officio 
(Lugd. 1597). 


Agriodla, Johannes (called AMugister Ielebine), 
eaid to be the founder of the sect of Antinomians (q. v,); 
born April 20th, 1492, at Eisleben, in Upper Saxony. 
His real name was Schnitter or Schneider, which he 
Latinized, according to the custom of the time. He 
studied philosophy and theology at Wittenberg, where 
he was for his learning and virtue, and 
taught in the university for several years. At Eisle- 
ben he Leeame distinguished as a preacher, In 1526 
he was present at the diet of Spires, with the clect- 
or of Saxony and the count of Mansfeld; he also 
subscribed the confession of Augsburg, although he 
subsequently differed from it in many things. In 
1588 he began to preach “ against the Law,” and, for 
a time, Antinomianism appeared likely to spread; but 
Luther opposed the new error with so much force that 
the sect was suppressed in its infancy; and Agricola, 
at least in form, renounced his heresy (seo Nitzsche, 
De Antinomismo Jo. Agricola, Viteb. 1804), Having 
retired to Berlin, he became preacher to the elector of 
Brandenburg, in 1540. In 1587 he signed the Artl- 
cles of Smalcald, excepting, however, the additional 
article on the primacy of the pope. Together with 
Julius Phingius (ug), bishop of Nuremberg, and 
Michael Helden, titular bishop of Sidon, he composed 
the celebrated /nterim of Charles V. He endeavored, 
in vain, to appease tho Adiaphoristic controversy (q. 
v.), and died at Berlin, September 22d, 1566. His 
works are: 1. Comment. in Eoang, Luce (Nurem, ea 
2. Comment. in Ep. Pauli ad Coloss, (Wittenb, 1527 
8. A Collection and Ezplication of three hundred Ger~ 
map Proverbs (Magdeburg, 1526. The best edition, 
Wittenberg, 1592, contains seven hundred and fifty 
proverbs); 4. Comment. in Ep. Pauli ad Titum (Ha- 
guenan. 1530); 5, Refutation of Thomas Muncer's Ex- 
plicaticn of Psalm xix; 6. Antinomia, with its Refuta- 
tion by Luther (Wittenb. 1688); 7, Antinomica Theses; 
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9, Historia Passionis et Mortis Christi (Strasb. 1548) ; 
D. Formate Pueriles (Berlin, 1561); 10. Epistola de 
upitilus Doctrine Eccl. (Witten. 1618); 11, The 
Lives of the Saints, in German (Cologne, 1618).—Cor- 
fles, Jui. Agricola’s Schr. miglichst verseichnet (Alton. 
1917); Mosbeim, CA. Hist. cent. xvi, § 8, part ii, ch. 
25; Hook, #ec. Biog. vol. i, 8, v.; Bretechnelder, in 
the Theul. Stud. ti, 741. See Awrinomramism. 

Agriculture, the art or profession of cultivating 
the soit. Sce Faau; Tivvacs. 

I, History.—The antiquity of agricalture is indi- 
eated in the brief history of Cain and Abel, when it 
tells us that the former was a “tiller of the ground,” 
and broaght some of the fruits of his labor as an offer- 
ing to God (Gen. iv, 2, 8), and that part of the ultimate 
cures npon him was, ‘When thon tillest the ground, 
ft phali not henceforth yield to thee her strength” (iv, 
12). Of the actual state of agriculture before the Del- 
uge we know nothing. See Awrepitovians. What- 
aver knowledge was possessed by the Old World was 
doubtless transmitted to the New by Nosh and his 
sons; ond thet thie knowledge was considerable is im- 
plied in the fact that one of the operations of Noah, 
when he ‘' began to be a huebandman,” was to plant 
4 vineyard, and to make wine with the fruit (Gen. ix, 
2). Thero ure few agricultural notices belonging to 
the patriarchal period, but they suffice to show that 
tho land of Canaan was in a state of caltivation, and 
that tho inhabitants possessed what wore at a later 
date the principal products of the soil in the same 
country, It is reasonable, therefore, to conclude that 
the mades of operation were then similar to those 
which we afterward find among the Jows in the same 
country, and concerning which our information is more 
exact, See ARABIA, 

Agriculture was litthe cared for by the patriarchs; 
more so, however, by Isaac and Jacob than by Abra- 
ham (Gea, xxvi, 12; xxxvil, 7), in whose time prob- 
ably, if we except the lower Jordan valley (xiii, 10), 
there was little regular culture in Canaan. Thus 
Gerar and Shechem seem to have been cities where 
pastoral wealth predominated. The herdmen strove 
with {dune about bis wolls; about bis crop there was 
no contention (xx, 14; xxxiv, 28). In Joshua’s time, 
as shown hy the story of the ‘ Eshcol” (Num. xiii, 
23-24), Canaan was found in a much more advanced 
agricultural state than when Jacob had left it (Deut, 
vili, 8), resulting probably from the severe experience 
of famines, and the example of Egypt, to which its peo- 
ple were thus led, The pastoral life waa the means 
of keeping the sacred race, while yet 2 family, distinct 
from mixtare and locally unattached, especially while 
fo Egypt. When, grown into a nation, they conquer- 
ed their future seats, agriculture supplied a almilar 
check on the foreign intercourse and speedy demoral- 
Jeation, especially os regards idolatry, which com- 
tuorce would have caused, Thue agriculture became 
the Lasis of the Mosaic commonwealth (Michaelis, 
xxxvli-xli). It tended to check also the freubooting 
and nomad life, and made a numerous offspring prof- 
Italsle, as it was already honorable by natural senti- 
ment ard by law. Thus, too, it indirectly discouraged 
dluvery, or, where it existed, made the slave some- 
what Sike a son, though it made the son also some- 
what of « slave. Taken in connection with the in- 
alicnatilo character of inheritances, it gave each man 
and euch family a stake in the soil, and nurtured a 
hardy patrictiom, ‘The land is Mine” (Lev. xxv, 
28) was a dictum which made agriculture likewise the 
basis of the theocratic relation. Thus every family 
felt its own life with intense keenness, and had its di- 
vine tenure which it was to guard from altenation. 
The prohibition of culture in the sabbatical year form- 
ad, under this aspect, a kind of rent reserved by the 
Divine Owner, Landmarks were deemed sacred (Dent, 
xix, 14), and the inalienability of the horitage was in- 
anred by its reversion to the owner in the year of ju- 
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biles; so that only so many years of occupancy could 
be sold (Lev. xxv, 8-16, 23-85). The prophet Isaish 
(v, 8) denounces the contempt of such restrictions by 
wealthy who sought to ‘‘ add field to field,” 
erasing families and depopuluting districts, See Lanp. 

In giving to the Israelites possession of « country 
already under cultivation, it was the Divine intention 
that they should keep up that cultivation, and become 
themselves an agricultural people; and in doing this 
they doubtless adopted the practices of agricultare 
which they found already estublishcd in the country. 
This may have been the inore necessary, as 
is a practical art; and those of the Hebrews who were 
acquainted with the practices of Egyptian husbandry 
had died in the wilderness; and even had they lived, 
the processes proper to a hot climate and allavial sail, 
watered by river inundation, like that of Egypt, al- 
though the same in essential forms, could not have been 
altogether applicable to so different a country as Pal- 
estine. See Eorrr. 

Il. Weather, etc.—As the nature of the seasons lies 
at the root of all agricultural operations, it should be 
noticed that the variations of sunshine and rain, which 
with un extend throughout tho year, aro in Palestine 
confined chiefly to the latter part of autumn and the 
winter. During all the rest of the year tho aky is sb 
most uninterruptedly cloudjess, and rain very rarely 
falls. The autumnal rains usually commence at the 
latter end of October or beginning of November, not 
suddenly, but by degrees, which gives opportunity to 
the husbandman to sow bis wheat and barley. The 
rains continue during November and December, bat 
afterward they occur at longer intervals, and rain is 
rare after March, and almost never occurs as late as 
May. The cold of winter is not severe; and as the 
ground is never frozen, the labors of the hushandman 
are not entirely interrupted. Snow falls in different 
parts of the country, bat never lies long on the ground. 
In the plains and valleys the heat of summer is op- 
pressive, but not in the more elevated tracts. In 
these high grounds the nights are cool, often with 
heavy dew. The total absence of rain in summer soon 
destroys the verdure of the fields, and gives to the 
general landscape, even in the high country, an aspect 
of drought and barrenness. No green thing remains 
but the foliage of the scattered fruit-trees, and occasion- 
al vineyards and fields of millet. In aatomn the 
whole land becomes dry and parched, the cisterns are 
nearly empty, and all nature, animate and inanimste, 
looks forward with longing for the return of the rainy 
season, In the bill-country the time of barvest ls 
later than in the plains of the Jordan and of the sea- 
coast, The barley harvest is about a fortnight earlier 
than that of wheat. In the plain of the Jordan the 
wheat harvest is early in May; in the plains of the 
ccast and of Esdraelon, it is toward the latter end of 
that month, and in the hills not until June. The gen- 
eral vintage is In September, but the first grapes ripen 
in July ; and from that time the towns are well sap 
plied with thie fruit.—Robinson, Bibtical Researches, 
ii, 96-100, See Parestine, 

The Jowish calendar (q. v.), as fixed by the three 
great festivals, turned on the seasons of green, ripe, 
and fully-gathered uce. Hence, ifthe season was 
backward, or, owing to the imperfections of a non-ss- 
tronomical reckoning, seemed to be so, a month was 
intercalated, This rude system was fondly retained 
long after mental progress and foreign intercourse 
placed a correct calendar within their power; so that 
notice of a Veadar, i, a. second or intercalated Adar, 
on account of the lambs being not yet of @ paschal 
size, and the barley not forward’enough for the Abid 
(green sheaf), was sent to the Jews of Babylon and 
Egypt (Ugol. de Re Rust. v, 22) early in the season. 
See Trimm. The year, ordinarily consisting of twelve 
months, was divided Into six tural periods, as 
follows (Mishna, Tosaphta ch. {): 
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were heated with such things as dung and hay (Ezek. 
iv, 12, 15; Mal. iv, 18); and, in any case of sacrifice 
on an emergency, some, as we should think, unosual 
source of supply is constantly mentioned for the wood 


CL) masves? rove 


Noam, latter Walf,.....sscseeceeeene {Pteaton Hay 
Du. s 
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Tues the six months from mid Tisri to mid Nisan were 
mainly occupied with the process of cultivation, and 
the rest with the gathering of the fruits. Rain was 
commonly expected soon after the autumnal equinox, 
or mid Tisri; and if by the first of Kislen none had 
fallen, a fast was proclaimed (Mishna, Taaaih, ch, i), 

The common Scriptural expressions of the ‘‘ early” 
and the “ latter rain” (Deut. xi, 14; Jer, v, 24; Hos. 
vi, 3; Zech, x, 1; Jam. v, 7) are scarcely confirmed 
by modern experience, the season of rains being un- 


» 1, 41, 429; Lil, 96), though perhaps | great 


the fall is more strongly marked at the beginning and 
the end of it. The consternation caused by the fail- 
ure of the former rain is depicted in Joel i, il; and this 
Prophet seems to promise that and the latter rain to- 
gether ‘in the first month,” i e. Nisan (ii, 23). Seo 

1%. 

Its plenty of water from natural sources made Ca- 
taan 3 contrast to rainlees Egypt (Dent. viii, 7; xi, 
$12), Nor was the peculiar method of hor- 
tieulture alluded to in Deut. xi, 10 unknown, though 
iews prevalent in Palestine. That seems 
to have consisted in making in the fields square shal- 
low beds, like omr salt-pans, surrounded by a raised 
border of earth to keep in the water, which was then 
tamed from one square to another by pushing asido 
mod, to one and close the next, with tho 
. however, describes a different proc- 
to which thinks this pessage refers (Res. i, 

, il, 851; Lil, 21), as still in use likewise in Paleo- 
tine. There irrigation (Including under the term all 
appliances for making the water available) was as 
emential as drainage in our region; and for this the 
large extent af rocky surface, easily excavated for cis- 
tems and ducts, was most useful. Even the plain of 
deticho is watered not by canals from the Jordan, 
since the river lies below the land, bet by rills con- 
tersing from the mountains. In these features of the 
country lay ite expensive resources to meet the wants , 
of 4 multiplying population. The lightness of agri-! 
caltaral labor in the plains set free an abundance of 
hands for the task of terracing and watering, and the 
reealt gave the highest stimulus to industry. See Ie- 
RIGATION. 

ISL. Soil, eve. —The Israelites probably found in Ca- 
taan a fair proportion of woodland, which their neces- 
tities, owing to the discouragement of commerce, must 
have led them to reduce (Josh. xvii, 18). But even 
in early times timber seems to have been far less used 
lor building material than among Western nations; 
the Israelites were not skilful hewers, and imported 
both the timber and the workmen (1 Kings v, 6, 8). 
Ro store of wood-fuel seems to have been kept; ovena 


the 
foat, 
38, 
a2 


(1 Sam. vi, 14; 2 Sam. xxiv, 22; 1 Kings xix, 21; 
comp. Gen. xxli, 8, 6,7). All this indicates a non- 
abundance of timber, and implies that nearly all the 
arable soil was under culture, or, at laast, used for pas- 
turage. See Fortier. 

The characters of the soil in Palestine 
have never been satisfactorily stated; but the differ- 
ont epithets of description which travellers employ, 
enable us to know that it differs considerably, both in 


| its appearance and character, in different parts of the 


land; but wherever soil of any kind exists, even to a 
very slight depth, it is found to be highly fertile. As 
parta of Palestine are hilly, and as hills have seldom 
much depth of soil, the mode of cultivating them in 
terraces was anciently, and is now much employed. 
A series of low stone walls, one above another, across 
the face of the hill, arrest the soil brought down by 
the rains, and afford a series of levels for the opera- 
tions ofthe husbandman. This mode of cultivation is 
veual in Lebanon, and is not unfrequent in Palestine, 
where the remains of terraces across the hills, in vari- 
ous parts of the country, attest the extent to which it 
was anclently carried. This terrace cultivation has 
necessarily increased or declined with the population. 
If the people were 90 few that the valleys afforded 
sufficient food for them, the more difficult culture of 
the hills was neglected ; but when the population was 
too large for the valleys to satisfy with bread, then 
the hills were laid under cultivation, See Vineraap. 

In such ae climate as that of Palestine, water is the 

fertilizing agent. The rains of autumn and 
winter, and the dews of spring, suffice for the ordinary 
objects of agriculture; but the ancient inhabitants 
were able, in some parts, to avert even the aridity 
which the summer droughts occasioned, and to keep 
up & garden-like 'verdure, by means of aqueducts com- 
municating with the brooks and rivers (Ps. i, 8; Ixv, 
10; Prov. xxi, 1; Jes. xxx, 25; xxxii, 2, 20; Hos. 
xil, 11). Hence springs, fountains, and rivulets were 
as much esteemed by husbandmen as by shepherds 
(Josh, xv, 19; Judg. 1, 15). The soil wae also clear- 
ed of stones, and carefally cultivated; and its fertility 
was increased by the ashes to which the dry stubble 
and herbage were occasionally reduced by being burn- 
ed over the surface of the ground (Prov. xxiv, 81; 
Tea, vii, 28; xxxii, 18), Dung and, in the neighbor- 
hood of Jerusalem, the blood of animals were also used 
to enrich the soil (2 Kings ix, 87; Ps, lxxxiii, 10; 
Tea. xxv, 10; Jer. ix, 22; Luke xiv, 84,85), A rabbi 
limits the quantity to three heaps of ten half-cora, or 
about 880 gallons, to each eech (q. v.) of grain, and 
wishes the quantity in each hesp, rather than their 
number, to be increased if the field be large (Mishna, 
Shebitth, ili, 2). Nor was the t usefulness of 
sheep to the soil unrecognised (ib, 4), though, owing 
to the general distinctness of the pastoral life, there 
was less scope for it. See Manure. 

That the soil might not be exhausted, it was order~ 
ed that every seventh year should be a sabbath of rest 
to the land: there was then to be no sowing or reap- 
ing, no pruning of vines or olives, no vintage or gath+ 
ering of fraite; and whatever grew of itself was to be 
left to the poor, the stranger, and the beaste of the 
field (Lev. xxv, 1-7; Deut. xv, 1-10). Bat such an 
observance required more faith than the Israelites were 
prepared to oxercise, It was for a long time utterly 
neglected (Lov, xxvi, 84, 85; 2 Chron. xxxvi, 21), 
but after the captivity it was more observed. By this 
remarkable institution the Hebrews were also trained 
to habits of economy and foresight, and invited to ex- 
ercise a large degree of trust in the bountiful provi- 
dence of their Divine King. See Sampaticau YEAR. 

A change in the climate of Palestine, caused by in- 
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crease of population and the clearance of trees, must 
have taken place before the period of the N. T. A 
further change, caused by the decrease of agri- 
cultural labor, e. g. in irrigation and terrace-making, 
has since ensued. Not only this, but the great varie- 
ty of elevation and local character in so small a com- 
pass of country necessitates a partial and guarded ap- 
plication of general remarks (Robinson, i, 607, 558, 
654; ili, 595; Stanley, Palestine, p. 118-126). Yet 
wherever industry is secure, the soil still asserts its 
old fertility, The Haurdn (Perma) is as fertilc as 
Damascus, and its bread enjoys the highest reputation. 
The black and fat, but light soll about Gaza, is said to 
hold so much moisture as to be very fertile with little 
rain. Here, o8 in the neighborhood of Beyrat, is a 
vast olive-ground, and the very sand of the shore is 
aaid to be fertile if watered. See Warten, 

IV. Crops and Fields.—Under the term 4351, dagan’, 
which we translate ‘‘ grain” and ‘‘corn,” the He- 
brews comprehended almost every object of fleld cul- 
tore. Syria, including Palestine, was regarded by 
the ancients as one of the firat countries for corn 
(Pliny, Hist. Nat, xvili, 7). Wheat was abundant 
and excellent; and there is still one bearded sort, the 
ear of which is three times as heavy, and contains 
twice as many grains as our common English wheat 
({rby and Mangles, p. 472). Barley was aleo much 
cultivated, not only for bread, but because it was the 
only kind of corn which was given to bearts; for oats 
and rye do not grow in warm climates. Hay was not 
in use; and therefore the barley was mixed with chop- 
ped straw to form the food of cattle (Gen. xxiv, 25, 
82; Judg. xix, 19, etc.), Other kinds of field culture 
were millet, spelt, various species of beans and peas, 
pepperwort, cummin, cucumbers, melons, flex, and 
perhaps cotton, ‘Many other articles might bo men- 
tioned as being now cultivated in Palestine; but, as 
thelr names do not occur in Scripture, it {s difficult 
to know whether they were grown there in ancient 
times or not. The cereal crops of constant mention 
are whest and barley, and more rarely rye and mil- 
lei(?). Of the two former, together with the vine, 
olive, and fig, tho uso of irrigation, the plough and the 
harrow, mention is found in the book of Job (xxxi, 
40; xv, 83; xxiv, 6; xxix, 9; xxxlx, 10). Two 
kinds of cummin (the black variety called “ fitches,” 
Is. xxviil, 27), and such podded plants as beans and 
lentiles, may be named among the staplo produce. 
To these, later writers add a great variety of gardon 
plants, e. g. kidney-beans, peas, lettuce, endive, leek, 

arlic, onion, melon, cucumber, cabbage, etc. (Mishna, 

tlaim, 1, 2), The prodace which formed Jacob's 
present wae of such kinds as would keep, and had 
kept during the fumine (Gen, xliil, 11), The ancient 
Hebrews had little notion of green or root crops grown 
for fodder, nor was the long summer drought auitablo 
for them. Darley supplicd food both to man and 
beast, ond the plant called in Ezek, lv, 9 ‘‘ millet,” 
4139, dochan’ (tho Aolcus dochna of Linn. according to 
Gosenlus, Hed. Ler. 6, v.), was grazed while green, 
and its ripe grain made into bread, In tho later pe- 
Hod of more advanced irrigation the {M>M, titan’, 
“fenugreek ’’ (Buxtorf, Lex. Talim. col. 2601), occurs 
(Mishna, Afaaserorh, 1), also the Pmt, shach’ath, a 
clover, apparently, given cut (Mishna, Peas, v, 5). 
Mowing (1B, gez, Am. vi, 1; Ps, Ixxil, 6) and hay- 
making were familiar processes, but the latter had no 
express word ; “°XM, chatsir’, standing both for grass 
and hay, a token of a hot climate, where the 
may become hay as it stands, The yield of the ay 
besides fruit from trees, was technically distinguished 
as MRISM, tebuah’, produce, including apparently all 
cereal plants, MNIQP, kitniyorh’, pod-fruite (nearly 
equivalent to the Latin legumen), and N°) SDD, 
carwney’ giena’, garden seeds (Buxtorf, ib. col. 698), 
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while the simple word seeds ([52953, carumin’) was 
used also generically for all seed, inclading all else 
which was liable to titho, for which purpose the dis 
tinction seems to have existed. (See Otho, Lez. Rabd. 
p- 17 9q.). See Botany. 

The rotation of crops, familiar to the Egyptians 
(Wilkinson, fi, p. 4), can hardly have been anknown 
tothe Hebrews. Sowing a field with divers seeds was 
forbidden (Deat. xxii, 9), and minute directions arc 
given by the rabbis for arranging a seeded surfsce 
with great variety, yet avoiding the juxtaposition of 

Some of these arrangements are shown 
in tho annexed drawings (from Surenhosius’s Misckaa, 


Rabbinical Forms of Planting. 
{, 120). Three furrows’ interval was the prescribed 
margin (Kiaim, ii, G). The blank spaces represent 
such margins, often tapering to save ground. Ina 
vineyard wide spaces were often left between the vines, 
for whose roots a radius of four cubits wns allowed, 
and the rest of the space cropped; so herb-gardens 
stood in the midst of vineyards (Peah, v,5). Similar 
arrangements were observed in the case of a field of 
grain with olives about and amidst it. 


Anciently, as now, in Palestine and the East the 
arable lands were not divided into fields by fences, as 
in most countries. The ripening products therefore 
presonted an expanse of culture unbroken, although 
perhaps variegated, in a large view, by the difference 
of the products grown. The boundaries of lands were 
therefore marked by stones as landmarks, which, even 
in patriarchal times, it was deemed a heinous wrong 
to remove (Job xxiv, 2); and the law pronounced a 
curse upon those who, without authority, disturbed 
them (Deut. xix, 14; xxvii, 17). The walls and 
hedges which are occasionally mentioned in Scripture 
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belonged to orchards, gardens, and vineyards. fee 
Gagpss, Fields and floors were not commonly en- 
closed; vineyards mostly were, with a tower and oth- 
er buildings (Num. xxi, 24; Psa. xxx, 13; Isa. v, 5; 
Matt. xxi, 83; comp. Jud. vi, 11). Banks of mad 
from ditches wero aluo used. See WALL. 

With regard to occupancy, a tenant might pay a 
fixed moneyed reat (Cant. viii, 11)—in which case he 
was called "35%, soker’, a mercenary, and was com- 
pellable to keep the ground in good order—or a stipu- 
\sted share of the fruits (2 Sam. ix, 10; Matt. xxi, 
34), often a half or a third; but local custom was the 
only rule; in this case he was called >2E0, mekubbel”, 
lessee, and was moro protectod, tho owner sharing the 
loss of a short or spoiled crop; so, in case of locusts, 
blight, ete., the year's rent was to be abated; or he 
might receivo such share as a salary—an inferior po- 
sition —when the term which described him was 
"2'N, choker’, manager on shares (Buxtorf, Lez. Talm, 
col. 1955). Jt was forbidden to sow flax during a short 
occupancy (hence leases for terms of years would seam 
to have been common), lest the soil should be unduly 
exhausted (comp. Virgil, Georg. i, 77). A passer-by 
might eat any quantity of corn or grapes, but not 
reap or carry off fruit (Deut. xxiil, 24, 25; Matt. xil, 
1 


The rights of the corner (q. v.) to be left, and of 
gleaning (q. v.), formed the poor man’s claim on the 
soil for support. For his benefit, too, a sheaf forgot- 
ten in carrying to the floor was to be left; so, also, 
with regard to the vineyard and the olive-grovo (Lev, 
xix, 9,10; Dent. xxiv, 19). Besides, there seems a 
probability that every third year a second tithe, be- 
sides the priests’, was paid for the poor (Deut. xiv, 
2%; xxvi, 12; Amosiv,4; Tob. 1,7; Joseph. Ant. iv, 
8,22). On this doubtful point of the poor man’s tithe 
("37 "922, macsar’ ani”) seo a learned note by Su- 
repbusias, ad Pcah, vili, 2. ‘See Trrum. These 
rights, in case two poor men were partners in occu- 
pancy, might be conveyed by each to the other for 
half the field, and thas retained between them (Mai- 
mon. ad Peak, v, 5). Sometimes o charitable owner 
declared his ground common, when its fruits, as those 
of the sabbatical year, went to the poor. For three 
Years the fruit of newly-planted trees was deemed un- 
circumcised and forbidden ; in the fourth it waPholy, 
as firet-fruits; in the fifth it might bo ordinarily eat- 
a (Mishns, OrluA, passim). See Poor. 

Y. Agris ions and Implements.—Of late 
Years mach light bas been thrown upon the agriculta- 
tal operations and implements of ancient times, by 
the discovery of various representations on the sculp- 
tored monuments and painted tombs of Egypt, and 
(to some degree) of Assyria. As these agree sur- 
[tingly with the notices in the Bible, and, indeed, 
differ little from what we stil} find employed in Syria 
and Egypt, it is very safe to receive them as guides 
on the present subject (see also Gorse's Aesyria, p. 


1, Ploughing has always been a light and superficial 
operation in the East. At first, the ground was open- 
ed with pointed sticks; then a kind of hoe was em- 
ployed; and this, in many parts of the world, is still 


Oriental Hoetng. From the Egyptian monuments 
tied es a substitate for the plongh. But the plough 
was known in Egypt and Syria before the Hebrews 
became cultivators (Job i, 14). At first it was little 
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more than a stout branch of a tree, from which pro- 
jected another limb, shortened and pointed. This, 
being turned into the ground, made the furrow; 
while at the farther end of the larger branch was fast- 
ened a transverse yoke, to which the oxen were har- 
neseed, Afterward a handle to guide the plough was 
added. The Syrian plough is, and doubtless was, 
light enough for o man to carry in his hand (Russell's 
Nat, Hist. of Aleppo, i, 73). The plough, probably, 


Modern Syrian Plouyhing. z 


was like the Egyptian, and the process of ploughin, 

like that called scarificatio by the pillar ‘aan 
tenui eulco arat,"’ Plin. xviii, 47), one yoke of oxen 
mostly sufficing to draw it, Bfountains and rough 
places were hoed (Isa. vii, 5; Maimon, ad Mishn. vi, 


Ancient Egyptians Hoelng and Sowing the Land, and felling 


2; Robinson, ill, 695, 602-8). The breaking up of new 
land was performed, as with the Romans, in ‘‘ early 
spring" (vere novo). Such new ground and fullows, tho 
use of which latter was familiar to the Jows (Jer. iv, 
8; Hos, x, 12), were cleared of stones and of thorns 
(Is. v, 2; Gemara Hierosol, ad loc,) early in the year, 
sowing or gathering from ‘‘among thorns’’ being a 
proverb for slovenly husbandry (Job v, 6; Prov. 
xxiv, 80, 81; Robinson, li, 127), Virgin land wae 
ploughed a second time, The proper words are MIT, 
pathach’, to open, and 12, sadad’, to level (Ly cross 
ploughing, Varro, De Re Rustica, i, 82); both are dis- 
tinctively used in Is. xxvili, 24, Land already tilled 
was ploughed before the rains, that the moisture might 
the botter penetrate (Maimon. ap. Ugol. Do Re Rust. 
v, 11). Rain, however, or irrigation (Is. xxxil, 20) 

the soll for the sowing, os may be Inferred 
from the prohibition to irrigate till the gleaning was 
over, leat the poor should suffer (Peak, v, 8); and 
euch sowing often took place without previous plough- 
ing, the seed, as in the parable of the sower, being 
scattered broadcast, and ploughed in afterward, the 
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roots of the late crop being 80 far decayed as to serve 
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for manure (Fellows, Asia Minor, p. 72). Where the 
soil was heavier, the ploughing was best done dry 
(“dum sicca tellure licet,” Virg. Georg. i, 214); and 
there, though not generally, the hoeing (sarritio, 
"993, iddur’, dressing), and even the liratio, or ridg- 
ing, of Roman husbandry, performed with ‘abule af- 
fixed to the sides of the share, might be useful (see 
Smith's Dict. of Class, Antig. 8. v. Aratram). But 
the more formal routine of heavy western soils must 
not be made the standard of such a naturally fine 
tilth as that of Palestine generally (comp. Columella, 
Ul, 12). During the rains, if not too heavy, or be- 
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tween their two periods, would be the best time for 
theee operations; thus 70 days before the passorer 
was the time prescribed for sowing for the ‘ wave- 
sheaf,” and, probably, therefore, for that of barley 
generally, The plough was drawn by oxen, which 
were sometimes urged by a scourge (Isa. x, 26; Ne- 
bum iif, 2), but oftener by a long staff, furnished at 
one end with a fiat piece of~metal for clearing the 
plough, and at the other with a spike for goading the 
oxen, This ox-goad (q. v.) might easily be used asa 
spear (Judg. ili, 81; 1 Sam. xill, 21). Sometimes men 
followed the plough with hoes to break the clods (iss. 


ve 


Ancient Egyptians Ploughing and Hi 


1, Breaks tho clods of earth after the plough has 
ing the 


; 2. Llolds the 
; 6. Talks with anot! 


tough: 8 Phe driver; & A barrel, probably contain. 
T ploughman, 


xxviii, 24); but in later times a kind of harrow was | ted appearance, as represented in the accompanying 
employed, which appears to havo been then, as now, | drawing by Surenhusius (1, 45) to Illustrate the 


merely a thick block of wood, 
weizht, or by a man sitting on it, and drawn over the 
ploughed field. See Proves. 

2. Sowtng.—The ground, having been ploughed as 
soon as the autumnal rains had mollified the soi), was 
fit, by the end of October, to receive the seed; and the 
sowing of wheat continued, In different situations, 
through November into December, Barley was not 
generally sown till January and February. The seed 
appears to have been sown and harrowed at the same 
time, although sometimes it was ploughed in by a 
cross furrow. See Sowina. 

Occasionally, however, the sowing was by patches 


only in well-manured spots, a process called "3°3, | breaking the cl 


pressed down by 4| Mishna. 


Jewish Field sown in Clumpe, 


8. Ploughing in the Seed.—The Egyptian paintings 
Dhustrate the Scriptures by showing thut in those coils 
which needed no previous preparation by the hoe (for 
8) the sower followed the plough, 


menammer’, variegating like a leopard, from its spot- | holding in the loft hand a basket of seed, which he 
ees 3 


scattered with the right hand, while another person 
filled a fresh basket, We also see that the mode of 
sowing was what we call ‘‘ broadcast,” {in which the 
seed is thrown loosely over the field (Matt. xiii, 8-8). 
In Egypt, when the levels were low, and the water 
had continued long upon the land, they often dispensed 
with the plough altogether; and probably, like the 
present Inhabitants, broke up the ground with boes, 
or simply dragged the moist mud with bushes after 
the seed had boen thrown upon the surface. To this 
cultivation without ploughing Moses probably alludes 
(Deut. xi, 10), when he tells the Hebrews that the 
land to which they were golng was not like the land 
of Egypt, where they “sowed their seed, and watered 
it with their foot, as a garden of herbs.” It seems, 
however, that oven in Syria, in sandy soils, they sow 
without ploughing, and then plough down the seed 
(Russell's NV. H. of Aleppo, i, 78, etc.), It does not 
appear that any instrument resembling our Aarrow 
was known ; the word "Ji, sadad’, rendered to har- 


eee 


at Ryy fitkans Plogghiug aad Sowing, 


row, In Job xxxix, 10, means literally fo break the 
cloda, and is so rendered in Tea, xxviii, 24; Hos. x, 
11; and for thie purpose the means used have been 
already indicated. The passage in Job, however, is 
important, It shows that this breaking of the clods 
was not always by the hand, but that some kind of in- 
strument was drawn by an animal over the ploaghed 
field, most probably the rough tog which is still in use. 
See Harrow. The readiest way of brushing over 
the soil is by means of a bandle composed simply of 
thorn bushes, In highly-irrigated spots the seed was 
trampled in by cattle (Iaa, xxxii, 20) as in Egypt by 
goats (Wilkinson, i, p. 89, 2d ser.). 

4, Harvest,—The custom of watching ripening crops 
and threshing-floors against theft or damage (Robin- 
son, 1, 400; ii, 18, 83, 99) is probably ancient. Thos 
Boaz slept on the floor (Ruth fi, 4, 7). Berley ripen- 
ed a week or two before wheat; and, as fine harvest . 
weather was certain (Prov. xxvi, 1; 1 Sam. xii, 17; 
Amos iv, 7), the crop chiefly varied with the quantity 
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tTreeding tn the Grain. 


4 Goats tramping {rben sown in the Geld, efter the water had subsided: ¢ le sprinklt the reed 
opin sume others are driving the goats over the ground, Hierorlyphte pala ies 
Shai, signifies ‘+ und le followed by the demonstrative sign, a plough. a. bib ee 


of timely rain, eae period of harvest must always limit rarely attained (Gen. xxvi, 12; Matt. xiii, 8). 
have differed according to elevation, aspect, etc. (Rob- | Among the Israelites, es with all other people, the har- 
inson, i, 480, 651). proportion of harvest gather- | vest was a season of joy, and such is more than once 
ed to seed sown was often vast, a hundred-fold is men- | alluded to in Scripture (Pas. exxvi, 6; Isa. ix, 18). 
tioned, but in such a way as to signify that it was a See Harvest. 
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Ww ta) arnt. 
Ancient Papuan lathe onus 4 
cn reapers; 2. A resper drinking from a cup: & & Gleaners—the first of there arks the reaj — to allow him to drink; 
the eare in a rope basket—the the etubble showing the ears alone are cut 8, Winnowing; 10. The 
ing 


tee er efink to our threvhing; 12 drinks ion a water-skin suspended in a tree; 14, Scribe ‘who notes down the num. 
ber of bushels measured from the heap; 16 checks the account by noting those taken away to the granary. 

5, Reaping.—In the most ancient times the corn | Palestine, by the consideration pointed out by Russell 
was placked up by the roots, which continued to be the | (V. . of Aleppo, i, 74), who states that ‘‘ wheat, as 
Practice with particular kinds of grain after the sickle oan as barley in general, does nat grow half as high 
nie In ore. day, barley and “‘door-|as in Britain; and is therefore, like other grain, not 

reaped with the sickle, but plucked up by the 

5 roots with the hand, In other parts of the 
rs country, where the corn grows ranker, the 
sickle is used,” When the sickle was used, 

the wheat was either cropped off under the car 

\ or cut close to the ground. In the former 
s “A case, the atraw was afterward plucked up for 
ae G use; in the latter, the stubble was left and 

ee? 


j burned on the ground for manure. As the 

| i! || Egyptians needed not such manure, and were 
1 ||.| economical of straw, they wenerally followed 

{! | the former method ; while the Israelites, whose 
| lands derived benefit from the burned stub- 


ble, used the latter, although the practice of 

cutting off the ears was also known to them 

‘Job xxiv, 24). Cropping the ears short, 
nsleat Rgpelasts lahat dhe Kreora and 1 Wheat ps Egy Hi 

Ploeking yptians did not generally bind them 

: i aed robe ag At Nag Pela okay into sheaves, but removed tine in baskets. 

Sometimes, however, they bound them into 

Ta” are palled up by the roots, The choice between | dowble sheaves; and such as they plucked up were 

these modes of operation was probably determined, in | bound into single long sheaves. The Israelites ap- 
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reaping-hook, while the othe lal 
more resemblance in ts ph 


same as the Hebrew magn, vii: 
is indeed rendered by ey ate 


: x ake S = is 
a é ¢ 
Anchent Egyptians binding Wheat fa thtaven iv, 36; James ¥, 4). rad 
1 Reaping; 2% Carrying the ears; 8. Binding then: in sheaves put up at 4, pen er a ae o; 
pear generally to have made up their corn into sheaves | gleaners were allowed to partake (Ruth i$. So 
(Gen. xxxvil, 7; Lev. xxiii, 10-16; Rath fi, 7, 15; | the Egyptian harvest-scenes (as above depicts). m 
Job xxiv, 10; Jer, ix, 22; Mich. iv, 12), which were | perceive s provision of water in skins, bung agam 
collected into a heap, or removed in a cart (Amos if, | trees or in jars upon stands, with the resper di 
18) to the threshiny-floor. The carts were probably | ing, and gleaners applying to share the tnut 
similar to those which are atill employed for the same | Among the leraclites, gleaning was one of the stave 
. See Wacon. The sheaves were never made | provisions for the poor; and for their benefit the cs: 
up Into shocks, as with us, although the word occurs in | ners of the field were left unreaped, and the rap" 
our translation of Judg. xv, 6; Job v, 26; forthe orig- | might not return fora forgotten sheaf, The damm 
inal term signifies neither o shock composed of a few | however, were to obtain in the first place expres 
sheaves standing temporarily in the field, nor a stack | mission of the pare or his stewsrd (Ler. tt 
of many sheaves in the home yard, properly thatched, | 9,10; Deut. xxiv, 19; Ruth ii, 2,7). See Rearoe: 
to stand for a length of time; but a heap of sheaves laid | Guaaxina, 
loosely together, in order to be trodden out as quick- 6. Threshing.—Formerly the sheaves were cre: 
ly as possible, in the same way as ie done in the East | ed from the field to tho threshing-fioor in cats; te 
at the present day (Brown, Antig. of the Jews, ii, 691). | now they are borne, generally, on the backsofam: | 
Such heaps were sometimes fancifully arranged in the | and asses. The threshing-floor is a level plot | 
form of helmets (Mis34p, Jekubaoth’) or of turbans p 
(Pi0D925, lekumasoth’) [but see other explanations ’ apes 
of these terms in Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. col. 1960, 1051], ; ra Y 
( § N 
Vt —— 


or of a cake aa, lecharara’),as in the following 


iL'ustration from Surenhusius (3fischna, ut sup.). See 
Sugar, 
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ground, of a circular shape, generally about fifty feet 
in diameter, prepared for uso by beating down the 
earth till a hard floor is formed (Judg. vi, 87). Sed 
floors were probably permanent, and became well 
known spots (Gen. 1, 10, 11; 2 Sam. xxiv, 16, 18. 
Sometimes a of these floors are pyrene ot 
each other. a spread y « 
Jewish Uirnin-ticld, with the Shesves in Heaps of various Kinds, and the rita is ey jh oxen, ee young 
With regard to sickles, there appear to have been 
two kinds, indicated by the different names WO"N, 
chermesh’, and >3'9, maggat’; and as the former occurs 
only in the Pentateuch (Deut, xvi, 9; xxiil, 20), and 
the latter only in the Prophets (Jer. ti, 16; Joel i, 17), 
it would seem that the one was the earlier and the 
other the later instrument. But as we observe two 
very different kinds of sickles in use among the Egyp- 
tians, not only at the same time, but in the same field, 
it may have been so with the Jews also. The figures 
of these Egyptian sickles probably mark the difference oe 
between them. One waa very much lke oar comon 2 te SS re 
Ancient Egyption Nireshing-foor, The oxen driven roand 
the heap, contrary to the usual custom, 


cattle, arranged usually five abreast, and driven in a 
circle, or rather in all directions, over the floor. This 
was the common mode in the Bible times; amd Moses 
forbade that the oxen thus employed should be muz- 
zled to prevent them from tasting the corn (Deut. 
xxv, 4; Isa, xxviii, 28), See Mozzir. 

Filails, or sticks, were only used in threshing small 
quantities, or for the lighter kinds of grain (Ruth ii 
17; Isa, xxvili,27), There were, however, some kinds 
of threshing instraments, such as are still used in 
Egypt and Palestine. One of them is composed of 
, two thick planks, fastened together side by side, and 
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tent upward in front. Sharp fragments of stone 
ar fixed into holes bored in the bottom. This ma- 
chine is drawn over the corn by oxen—a man or boy 
wmetines sitting on it to Increase the weight. It 
not only separates the grain, but cuts the straw and 


makes it fit for fodder (2 Kings xiii, 7). This is, most ; 


probably, the Pan, charuts’, of ‘‘corn-drag,” which 
u mentioned in Scripture (Isa. xxviii, 27; xli, 15; 
Amos i, 3; rendered “threshing instrument’), and 


would seem to have been sometimes furnished with 
iron points instead of stones. The Bible also notices 
machine called a 175%, morag’ (2 Sam, xxiv, 22; 1 
Chron. xxi, 23; Isa. xli, 15), which is unquestionably 


the same which bears in Arabic the name of soreg 
(Wilkinson, ii, 190), It appears to have been similar 
to the Roman tribulum and the plostelium Punicum 
(Varr. de R. R. i, 52). This machine is not now often 


3 
L Raking up ears to 


3 
: Though the 

tre; 8, The driver; 8 Winwowing with wooden shovels, custom 

the exp reaht in the threshera, showed that the Egyptians orig 


the grain was general, the expression “thresh” or “* beat,” In the song of 


nally threshed with the flail or stick. 


difference is very doubtful) indicate a conspicuous 
part of ancient husbandry (Psa. xxxv, 5; Job xxi, 18; 
Isa. xvii, 13), and important, owing to the slovenly 
threshing. Evening was the favorite time (Ruth iil, 
2), when there was mostly a breeze. Tho mi: 

(scatterer, prob. = wrbov, Matt. 1,12; Hom. /liad, xvill, 
588) was perhaps a broad shovel which threw the grain 
Up against the wind ; while the rachath (blower) may 
have been a fork (still used in Palestine for tho same 


purpose) or a broad basket, in which it was tossed. original 


The heap of produce customarily rendered in rent was 
sometimes so large as to cover the rachath (Mishna, 
Baba Mesizh, ix, 2); this favors the latter view; 
again, the xrjoy was # corn-measure in Cyprus (see 
Liddell and Scott, Lex. 3. v. wrvov), The last process 
was the shaking ina sieve, M732, kebarah’ (cribrum), 
to separate dirt and refuse (Amos ix, 9),—Kitto, 8. v.; 
Smith,s.v, See Fan; Shovet; Sieve. 

VI. For the literature of the subject, see Husparp- 
RY. 
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Modern Egyptian Noreg, or ‘Threshing-machine. 
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seen in Palestine; but is more used in some parts of 
Syria, and ls common in Egypt. It is & sort of frame 
of wood, in which are inserted three wooden rollers 
armed with iron teeth, etc. It bears a sort of seat or 
chair, in which the driver sits to give the benefit of 
his weight. it is generally drawn over the corn by 
two oxen, and separates the grain, and breaks up the 
straw even more effectually than the drag. In all 
these processes, the corn is occasionally turned by a 
fork, and, when sufficiently threshed, is thrown up by 
the same fork against tho wind to separate the grain, 
which is then gathered up and winnowed. Barley was 
sometimes soaked and then parched before treading 
ont, which got rid of the pel- 
licle of the grain. (See fur- 
ther the Antiguitates Tritura, 
Ugolini, xxix.) See Tarxsn- 
1xa. 

7, Winnowing was general- 
ly accomplished by repeating 
the process. of tossing up the 
grain egainst the wind with a 
fork (Jer. iv, 11, 12), by which 
the broken straw and chaff 
‘were dispersed, while the grain 
fell to the ground. After this 
it underwent a still further 
purification, by being tossed 
up with wooden scoops or 
short-handed shovels, such as 
we see in Egyptian paintings (Iea, xxx, 24). See 
Wisxowina, 

The ‘‘ebovel” and “ fan” (respectively MINS, rach’. 
ath, and 1°)", mizreh’, Isa. xxx, 24, bat thelr precise 


Tritura, or Threshing; and Winnowing. 


of treading out 


Agrip’pa CAypirmac, a frequent Roman name, 
signif. a Tees Smith's Dict. of Class. Biog. 
8. v.J), the name of two of the members of the Hero- 
dian family (q. v.). 

1. Grandson of Horod the Great, and son of Aris- 
tobulus and Berenice (Jusephus, Ant. xvil, 1,2; War, 
1, 28,1). After various fortunes in Rome and Ju- 
!dea (Josephus, Ant, xvlil, 6; War, li, 9, 5), he re. 
‘celved from Caligula, eoon after his accession, the 
territories of Philip (Batanma, Trachonitie, 
and Auranitis) and the tetrarchy of Lysanias, with 
the title of king (Josephus, Ant, xviii, 6,10; Ware, ti, 
9, 6; Philo, Opp. li, 620). Returning to Palestine in 
the second year of Caligula (Josephus, Aas. xvili, 6, 
11), A.D, 88, he was soon afterward invested likewise 
with the tetrarchy of the banished Antipas (Galilee 
and Perma), and finally by Claudius (to whom he had 
rendered important services at Rome during the 
changes of succession, Josephus, Ant. xix, 4; Ware, 
fi, 11) also with Samaria and Judma (Josephus, Ant. 
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xix, 5,1; xix, 6,1; War, il, 11, & [soe Dahl, Eze, | at the invitation of Herod the Great, and conferred 
in his Chrestom. Philon. p. 877 eq.]; comp. Dio Cass. | many privileges upon the Jews of Pulestine (Josephus, 
Ix, 8), 00 that he became monarch of all Palestine, | Ant. xvi, 2) as well as in Ionia (Aas. xii, 8, 2, 1-4) 
and enjoyed great celebrity (Josephus, Ans. xix, 8,2). | and other provinces (Ant, xvi, 6, 4-7). He died, 
Te sought to conciliate the Jews (Josephus, Ans, xix, | B.C. 12, in his 5let year, greatly lamented by his in 
7, 8) not only by public munificence, but also by perse- | perial patron. (Dio Cass. lib. 45-64; Liv. Epit, 117- 
cuting bigotry, as instanced by his murder of Jamos | 187; Applan, Bell, Civ. lib. 6; Suet. Octav.; Trand- 
and imprisonment of Peter (Acts xli,1sq.). Hisdeath | sen, /ist. Untersuchung @b. M. Vip. Agrippa, Altons, 
at Cxsares (Josephus, War, ii, 12, 6), in a terriblo | 1836.) See Avoosrus. 


Agrippa, Fonteius, probably the son of a Ro- 
man of the same name (Tacitus, Ann. fi, 30, 86), was 
proconsul of Asia Proconsularis in A.D. 67, and was 
recalled by Vespasian, who placed him over Mesias, 
A.D. 70 (Tacit. Hist. bii, 46). He was shortly after- 
ward killed in battle with the Sarmatians (Josephus, 
War, vii, 4, 8). 


y ; Agrippa, Heinrich Cornelius, was born at Co- 
Coin of Hered Aarippe 1. Cpeeree * Mead of Agro rover of | ‘ogne Sept. 14, 1488. He Girst fullowed the profer 
Cassar.” Reverse: re of Fortune standing with her At- | sion of arms, and served in tho armies of Italy seven 
tributes, with the Inscription (In Greek), “Cansarea at tho | years with credit. Subsequently ho took the degrees 
Barbas ce Berea. of doctor in law and medicine, and in 1500 had tho 
agony caused by worms (ccwAneec, Acts xii, 23; not} chair of Professor of Sacred Literature at Dale, in 
vermin [see Worx), is rolated by Josephus (An. xix, | Franche-Comté. After passing over into England oa 
8,2) in almost the same terms, (See Ernesti, De morte | some secret mission, he took up his abode at Co! 
Herodis Agrippe, Lips. 1745; Ranisch, De Luce et Jo-| where ho delivered somo theological lectures 
sephi in morte Agr. consenss, Lips, 1745; Guericke, | Quodlibetales, His active mind was early tarned to 
Beitr, 2, N. T. Einleit. p. 189 sq.; comp. Eusebius, Hiss, | the so-called secret arts, and he belonged to a society 
Ecel. il, 10; and see Helnecken, Excurs. in Euseb. ili, | for tho promotion of them. In 1509-10 ho wrote bis 
356 0q.)—-Winer, i, 484. See Heron. treatise De Occulta Philosophia, which was kept in 
2. The Agrippa before whom Paul was brought | MS. until 1531. But now he appears to have retarn- 
‘Acts xxv, 18, 26) was the eon of the foregoing, who | cd to his first profession of arms, and served again with 
ied when he was only seventeen years old (Josephus, | the Emperor Maximilian I, unti! he was called to the 
Ant, xix, 9,1), and hence be did not succeod to his fa- | Council of Pisa, in 1511, by the cardinal of St. Croix. 
ther’s dominions (Joseph. Ant. xix, 9, 2); but ho was | In 1616 he taught thoology at Turin and Pavis, where 
allowed by Claudius (A.D. 48) to enjoy the principality | he explained Mercurius Trismegistus. Aftor his wife's 
of Chalcis, which his uncle Herod had held (Josephus, | death in 1519 he wandored about for the following 
Ant, xx, 5,2; War, ti, 12, 1), together with tho su-| twelve years from place to place, and eventually, in 
perintendence of the Templo at Jerusalom, and tho 1535, returned to France, where he was imprisoned for 
privilege of nominating the high-priest (Josephus, Ané. | having written against Loulsa of Savoy, the mother of 
xx, i, 8), and foor years afterward he was instated| Francis I. As soon as he was sct at liberty he pro- 
into the sovereignty of the former tetrarchy of Philip | ceeded to Grenoble, where he died in the same year, 
and Lysanias, with the title of king (Josephus, Anf,| 1535. It has becn said that ho became a Calvinist or 
xx, 7,1; War, il, 12, 8)—an appellation that is ap-| Lutheran, but without foundation, Many authors ac 
plied to him likewise in the Mishna (Soraé, vii, 8). | cuse him of dealing in magic; and Paul Jovius, Del- 
Still later Nero added Tiberias, Tarichma, Julias, and | rio, and others speak harshly of him. He was styled 
fourteen neishboring villages to his jurisdiction (Jo- | the Trismegistus of his time, because he was learned 
sephus, Ant, xx,8,4). Agrippa contributed much to | in theology, medicine, and law. : 
the adornment of Jerusalem and other cities (Josephus, | Agrippa was a man of quick intellect and of va: 
Ant, xx, 8, 11; 9, 4); but yet he was held in no spe- | knowledge: in many respects he was far in advance 
cial esteem by the Jews, on account of his arbitrary | of his age. His Occulta Philosophia is a system of vit- 
appointment and deposition of the high-priests, and | ionary philosophy, in which magic, tho complement of 
other mistakes in his administration (Josephus, War, | philosophy, as he terma it, and the koy of all the se 
ill, 17,1). When the last war with the Romans broke | crets of nature, is represented under the three forms 
out, he firmly joined their cause, He died at the age | of natural, celestial, and religious or ceremonial, 
of nearly arenly years, in the fifty-first yoar of bis | agreeably to the threefold division of the corporeal, 
reign (Phot. Bidi, 83).—Winer, |, 485. Soe Henop. | celestial, and intellectual worlds. He there enumer- 
~ ates, with a superficial show of scientific classification, 
the hidden powers which the Creator has assigned to 
the different objects of the creation, through the agency 
of the Spirit of the World. Jt was natural that Agrip- 
pa should become a partisan of Raymond Lull (q. v.), 
and he accordingly wrote 4 commentary on his Art 
2 Magna, Nevertheless his caprice sometimes inclined 


a 


him to opinions directly the reverse; and in such a 

Colo of Herod Aytipta (1.—Odcerae: | | Mf the ; sal! : 
porn Lia ay aed Rare caaiten Tebsr-| mood he composed his cynical treatise, as he terms it, 
er, with the Tueeripifon vin Greek! “Of King Agrippa.” | De Jncertitudine et Vanitate Scientiarum, This work, 


Revers: Three Kure of Urain bund together (perhaps aj which had great reputation in its day, occasional 
Bape GS Jewish Obiations) with the Date partially presents us admirable remarks on the realiar tortious 
and defects of scientific pursuits, It contains also se- 
pics meres ty Drusilla, who perished in an! vere rebukes of the aaperstitions of Romish worship. 
avius (Josephus, Ant. xx, 7, 2). He insisted on the Bible as the only rule of faith, and 
Agrippa, Marcus Vipsanius, born at Rome| taught the necessity of a moral change through the 
of an obscure family B.C. 63, and educated in com- Holy Spirit. Still he remained a Romanist to the 
bag) vison clerk ghd ss by whom per Agrippa and his follower, John Weir, were of 
various _respo 6 positions, | service to philosophy by opposing the belief in witch- 
which he filled with honor (Smith's Dict, of Class. Ant. | craft. <A full account of Agri : 


pa is given in Meiners’ 
&. v.). At the close of D.C. 17 ho visited Jerusalem, ' Lives of Eminent Men, vol, i. His writin, gs are eollaas, 
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ed in Opera H, C. Agrippa (Lugd. 1560, 2 vols, 8vo) ; 
and a translation of the treatise De /acertitud.ns, ete., 
under the tithe The Vamity of Arts and Sciences, ap- 
peared in London (1684, 8vo). See aleo Morley, Life 
b Aa ee (Lond. 2 vols. 1856); Tennemann, Hist. 
§ 289; Bitter, Geschichte d, Phil, ix. 

Agrippias. See Awraepos, 

Berries bee. of Carnes ia the 2 xe 
tury. He maintained, in opposition to Bishop Stephen 
cf Rome, that apostates had to be baptized anew. His 
adherents were called AGRIPPINIANS. 

Ague, a disease of the fever kind, in which a cold | ° 
shivering fit is succeeded by a hot onc; in the Heb. 
MMP, baddach'ath, a kindling, a burning or inflam- 
matory fever (Levit. xxvi, 16; Dout. xxvili, 22). 
See Duzase, 


Jost Sarxz p', a Spanivh prelate, was 
born at Logrofio, March 24, 1630, assumed the hab- 
it of the order of St. Benedict, and in 1668 took tho 
degree of doctor at Salamanca, where ho was chosen 

. He was afterward Inquisitor, and in 1686 
Innocent XI gave him tho cardinal’s hat as o retomn 
for the book which he had written against Gallicanism 
(q.v.). He was a man of acquirements, but strongly 
biassed in favor of ultramontane views. He died at 
Rome August 19th, 1609. In 1671 he publishod three 
folios on ae and in 1676 a work on Aristotle's 
Morals. His Treatise on the Virtues and Vices ap- 


i, which he afterward printed 
in three vols, fol. In 1683 he published his 
Difeace of the Chair of St. Peter aga.nst the Decla- 
Gallican ; but another work, en- 
Libertatibus Ecel. Gallicana, is incorrectly 
attributed to him, having been written by M. Charlas, 
4 priest of the diocese of Pamiers, who composed it at 
pe best known by his 


tributed to the early popes. 
Pgh (Heb. Ager’, "438, gathered), the author of 
yings contained in 


in Prov, xxx, which the in- 


in deci as composed of the precepts deliv- 

Agur, the son of Jakeh," to his friends 
os pr § i ‘au Some writers have regarded the 
hime as an appellative, but differ as to its significa- 
tion (Gesenius, hes. Heb. p. 22), The Vulz, has 
“Verba Congregantis filii Vomentis,” Most of the 
rabbins and fathers think that Solomon himself is des- 
ignated under this name, which they render collector, 
ie. holder of a congregation (comp. Eccles. xii, 19) ; 
and ifthe word is to Le understood as an oppellative, 
it may be as well to louk for its meaning in the Syriac, 
where, according to Bar Bahlul (in Castell. Lez.), 
ager means qui sapientia studiis se a; |, & sense 
that aptly designates Solomon. Most copies of the 
Sept. omit the chapter ascribed to Agar, as well as the 
first nine verses of tho following chapter; but insert 
verses 1-14 of this chap. between verses 23 and 24 of 
chap, xxiv. That version renders the present verse 
thas; Tovg dé dprtg: dbyoug, vit, gofnnre, wai ceka- 


sevog a ; piravder, Tate Alyee 6 avip roig ma- 
ritowmy Ory, cai kai Son, fear my words, 
and receive 


tence. These things says the 
ord coals tha ih per God, and I cease. Winer 
orgie p. ¥.) argues that by Agur must be desig- 

some otherwise unknown Israelite, since be is 
pare as the son of Jakeh (MP*"53, @ rarer form 
for “52), and not Solomon, who, even in Eccles. (1, 1), 
is styled by his patronymic, “the son of David” 


(140 warps Be Ewl, v, 2198). See Jaen. This ar-| palace 


gument, however, especially tho latter part of it, is 
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not of much force, since Solomon is elsewhere desig- 
nated In Prov. by a symbolical name, in connection 
with his parentage (xxxi, 1). See Lemvuzi. Prof. 
Stuart (Comment. in loc.) understands by Agur the son 
of a queen of Massa, a place which he locates near the 
head of the eastern fork of the Red Ses, and supposes 
to have been peopled by a Jewish colony. See Massa. 
Agur. See Swatiow. 
or Agyni&ni (from ¢ negative, and 
‘yovn, 2 woman), a sect belonging to the seventh cen- 
bry) and chiefly distinguished by their condemnation 
f marriage, and of the use of certain meats, 

Ah- (Heb. Ack, “MX, or Actut1, “*MM, brother of) 
occurs as the former part of inany Heb. proper names, 
with a signification of relationship or pro , simi- 
lar to that contained in An- (q. v.) or Abi, “father 
Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 64). e. g. the names follow- 
fog; and d kewise seeded to females, e. g. AHIXOAM, 
comp. ApioAm; indeed In some cases they are near- 
ly interchangeable, e. g. ABIMELECH, AHIMELECH. 
A’hab (Heb, Achab’, ARMM, father's brother ; Sept. 
"AxaaB, Josephus “AyaBoc), the name of two men. 
1. The son of Omri, and the eighth king of Israel, 
who reigned twenty-one years (current, B.C. 915-806, 
the preceding year apparently as viceroy In his fan 
ther's old capital Tirzah), the woakest of all the Jsrae)- 
itish monarchs, althongh not without occasional 
feelings and dispositions (Kitto's Daily Bible Illusir. in 
loc,). Many of the evils of his reign may be ascribed 
to the close connection which he formed with the 
Pheenicians (Ewald, Jor, Geach. iil, 160 sq.). There 
had long been a beneficial commercial intercourse be- 
tween that people and the Jews, and the relations 
arising thence were very close in the times of David 

and Solomon. This connection appears to have been 
pear by the nearer kingdom of {erael, but to 
have been nearly, if not quite, abandoned by that of 
Judah. The wife of Abab was Jezebel (q. v.), the 
ban eed of Ethbaeal or Ithobaal, king of Tyre, who 
had priest of Astarte, but had usurped the throne 
of his brother Phalles (compare Josephus, Ant. vill, 
18, 2, with Apion. i, 18). She was a woman of a de- 
cided and energetic character, and soon acquired such 
influence over her husband that he eanctioned the in- 
troduction, and eventually established the worship of 
the Phonician idols, and especially of the sun-god 
Baal. Hitherto the golden calves in Dan and Bethel 
had been the only objects of idolatrous worship in 
Israel, and they were intended as symbols of Jebo- 
vah. But now the king built a temple at Samaris, 
and erected an image and consecrated a grove to 
Baal. A multitude of the priests and prophets of 
Baal were maintained. Idolatry became the predom- 
inant religion; and Jehovah, with the golden calves 
as symbolical representations of him, were viewed 
with no moro reverence than Baal and his image. 
Bat a man suited to this emergency was raised up in 
the person of Elijah, who boldly o the regal 
authority, and succeeded in retaining many of bis 
countrymen in the worship of the true God.—Kit- 
to,s.v. See Evian. 
The history of King Ahab is given in detail in the 
sacred narrative, 1 Kings xvi-xxli (see Obbsrius, 
Geach. d, Hause Ahab, Nordh, 1754). One of his 
chief tastes was for splendid architecture, which be 
showed by bullding an ivory house and several cities, 
and also by ordering the restoration and fortlfication 
of Jericho, which seema to have belonged to Israel, 
and not to J udah, as it {s sald to have been rebullt in 
tho days of Ahab rather than in those of the con- 
temporary king of Judah, Jehoshaphat (1 Kings xvi, 
$4). But the place in which he chiefly indulged thle 
passion was the beantifa) city of Jezreel (now Zerin), 
in the plain of Esdraelon, which he adorned with a 
and park for his own residence, though Samaria 
is | remained the capital of hiskingdom, Desiring to add 
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to Bis planer there the vineyard of his 
neighbor Naboth, he proposed to buy it or give land 
in exchange for it; and when this was refused by 
Nabhoth, in accordance with the Mosaic law, on the 
ground that the vineyard was ‘‘ the inheritance of his 
fsthars (Lav. sx, 23), a false accusation of blas- 
pheny was brooght against lim, and not only was he 
himwelf stoned to death, but his sons also, as we learn 
from 2 Rings is, 26, Elijah, already the great vindi- 
vatur of nadigion, new appeared as the asserter of mo- 
rality, and declsrad that the entire extirpation of 
Ahab's howe was the penalty appointed for his long 
courae of wiekedneas, now crowned by this atrocious 
etime. ‘The execution, however, of thle sentence was 
Aalayet fx esnesquence of Ahab’s deep repentance. 
{See Niemeyer, Rerakt, v, 101), See Nasorn. 

We road af throe campaigns which Ahab undertook 
agsinat Bertheded IT, king of Damascus, two defensive 
and one offensive. See Bexstapap. In the first, 
Henhsded laid siege to Samaria, and Ahab, encour- 
aged ley the patriotic counsels of God’s prophets, who, 
next to the tree religion, valued most deeply tho in- 
dependence of his chosen people, made a sudden attack 
ai him while, i the plenitude of arrogant confidence, 
he way Rarynating in his tent with ble 82 vassal kings, 
The Syriana wens totally ronted, and fled to Damas- 
ous. Next pear Senbadad, believing that his failure 
waa owing ty some peculiar power which the God of 
Eerie! exercised aver the hills, invaded Israel by way 
of Aphek, on the east of Jordan, Yet Ahab's victory 
wae eo conuplate that Benhadad himself fell into his 
hands, but was released (contrary to the will of God 
&® aemgmeed by a prophet) on condition of restoring 
all the cities of Israel which he held, and making 
* strents" foe Alah in Damascus; that is, admitting 
inte his capital permanent Hebrew commissioners, in 

‘an fadependent position, with special dwellings for 
themaelves aad thelr retinges, to watch over the com- 
mercial and polities] Interests of Ahab and his sub- 
jects, ‘Tie was apparently in retaliation for a simi- 
lar privilege exacted by Benhadad’s predecessor from 
Ori fa regpeed te Samaria, After this groat success 
Abs eujoyed psare for three years, and it is difficult 
to acxount exactly for the third outbreak of hostilities, 
which in Kings is briefly attributed to an attack made 
hy Akab on Rarmeth in Gilead on the east of Jordan, 
dn confenetion with Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, which 
town be clafned ae belonging to Israel, But if Ra- 
moth was one of the cities which Benhadad agreed to 
Testare, why did Ahab wait for three yeara to enforce 
the fulBlment of the treaty 2 From this difficulty and 
the extreme biterness shown by Benhadad against 
Absh personally (C Kings xxii, 81), It seems probable 
fist thik waa get the case (or at all events that the 
Syrians dil not so understand the treaty), bot that 
Absb, now atrengthened by Jehoshaphat, who must 
Rave felt Reenly the paramount Importance of crip- 
pling the power at Syria, originated the war by as- 
asulting Ranwth without any immediate provocation. 
fs any case, God's blessing did not rest on the expe- 
dition, and Ahab seas told by the prophet Micaiah that 
BH owonkd fll, and that the prophets who advised it 
were hurrying hin to bis rain. For giving this warn- 
ing Miesish was imprisoned; but Ahab was so far 
roased hy it ax te take the precaution of disguising 
Himself, eo as not to offer a conspicuous mark to the 
archers ef Reghelsd. But he was slain by a “certain 
man who drew s bow at a venture;” and, though 
stayed up in his chariot for a time, yet he died toward 
evening, and his army dispersed, When he was 
brought te be buried in Samaria, the dogs licked up 
his Mood ay a aeeeant was washing his chariot; « par- 
tial fuldimont of Nlab's prediction (1 Kings xxi, 19), 
which was more Hterally accomplished in the case of 
his san (2 Kings ix, 26), Josephus, however, substi- 
tutes dearest for Samaria In the former passage (Anz, 
vill, 28, §)..Gealth, See Isnazt, Kinapom ov. 
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2. A false prophet who deceived the Israelites at 
Babylon, and was threatened by Jeremiah, who fore- 
told that be should be put to death by the king of 
Babylon in the presence of those whom he had be- 
guiled; and that in following times it should become 
& common malediction to say, ‘‘ The Lord make thee 
like Ahab and Zedekiah, whom the king of Babylon 
roasted in the fire” (Jor. xxix, 21, 22), B.C. 594. The 
rabbins, followed by several expnsitors, believe that 
this Ahab and his assoclate Zedekiah were the two 
elders that conspired against the chastity and life of 
Susanna, as related in the A: a; but their pan. 
ishment appears to have been by stoning (Pens, De 
supplicio Achali, ete. I.pz. 1786). See Susaxwa, 

Abad, See Acuap. 

Ahalim and Ahaloth See Avor. 

Ahar’ah (Hob. Achrach’, MINK, perh. after the 
brother; Sept. 'Aapd), the third son of Benjamin (1 
Chron, viii, 1), elsewhere called E11 (Gen. xivi, 21), 
Aursam (Numb. xxvi, 38), and Ager (1 Chron. vil, 
12), See AHIRAM. 

Ahar’hel (Heb. Acharchel’, Srrom, appar. born 
behind the breastework ; Sept. adedpdc Pyxdf), @ son of 
Harum, whose families are named as among the linc- 
age of Coz, a descendant of Judah (1 Chron. iv, 8). 
B.C. post 1612. See Harum. 

Ahas’ai (Heb. Achzay’, "YM, prob. a prolonged 
form of Ahaz; Sept. omits, Vulg. Ahazt), a grandson 
of Immer and grandfather of Amashni (Neb. xi, 18). 
Gesenius thinks him the samo with JANZERAH (q. v.), 
who is made the great-zrandeon of Immer in 1 Chron. 
ix, 12. 

Ahas’bal (Heb. Ackasbay’, “BONN, prob. bloom 
ing; Sept. "AyasBat v. r. ‘AcBirnc), a Maachathite, 
father of one of David's warriors, Eliphalet (2 Sam. 
xxiii, 84); spparently called Ur (q. v.) in the parallel 
passage (1 Chron. xi, 36), 

Ahasui’rus(Heb. Achashverosh’, SIGN, prob. 
tho Hebrew form of Xerzes; Tobit xiv, 15, Acwmpoc), 
the name, or rather the title, of three or four Median 
and Persian monarchs in the Bible. See Muni; 
Persia. The true native orthography of the name 
Xerxes, long a subject of dispute (Simonis Lex, V. 7. 
p. 680; Jahn, Finleit. ing.A. T. p. 299; Pott, Etymol. 
Forsch. i, 65; Hyde, Rel. Vet. Pers. p. 43), has recent- 
iy been brought to light from the cuneiform inscrip- 

ions of Pe lis (Grotefend, In Heeren's /deem, i, 2, 
pl. 4), where it is written kAshydreha (Niebohr, fi, p. 
24), or Ksharea (Lassen, Keilschr, p. 23), which seems 
to correspond to the modern Persian shyr-shah, lion 
king (Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 75), corresponding near- 
ly to the interpretation, dpjioc, given by Herodotus 
(vi, 98). It may be of service hero to prefix a chro- 
nological table of the Medo-Persian kings from Cy- 
axares to Artaxerxes Longimanua, according to their 
ordinary classical names. The Scriptaral names con- 
jJectured to correspond to them are added in italics. 
See Cungirorm Inscrirtioxs; HixRooirpitics. 

1, Cyaxares, king of Media, son of Phraortes, grand- 
son of Deloces, and conqueror of Nincveh, began to 
reign B.C. 634. ‘‘Ahasuerus” 4. 

2, Astvages his son, last king of Media, B.C. 594, 
“Ahasuerws’ 1, 

8. Cyrus, son of his daughter Mandane end Cam- 
bynes, a Persian noble, first king of Persia, 59. “Cy 
as 

4. Cambyses his son, 529. ‘‘AAaswerue” 2. 

5. A Magian usurper, who personates Smerdis, the 
younger son of Cyrus, 521. ‘'Artarerzxes" 1. 

6. Darius Hystaspis, raised to the throno on the 
overthrow of the Magi, 521. ‘‘Durius’’ 2. 

7. Xerxes, his son, 485, ‘‘Ahasuerus” 3. 

8, Artaxerxes Longimanus (Macrocheir), his son, 
465-495. ‘‘Artarerzes"’ 2, 

1. The first Ahasuorus (Sept. 'Acoigpoc, Theodo- 
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tion Kipkyc) is incidentally mentioned in Dan, ix, 1 
as the father of Darius (q. v,) the Mede. It is gener- 
ally agreed that the person here referred to is the As- 
Traces (q. ¥.) of profane history. (Jehring, in the 
Biblioth. Brem. viii, 565 6q.; Bertholdt, Excurs. cum 
Daa. ii, $48 9q.) According to others, however (Raw- 
linsoa's He i, ess. 3, § 11), bis father, Cyaxares 
(q. v.), is meant, as in Tobit xiv, 15. 

2. The second Ahasuerus (Sept. ‘Acsovnpoc) occurs 
in Ezra iv, 6, whore it is said that in the beginning of 
his reign the enemies of the Jews wrote an accusation 
against them, the result of which is not mentioned 
(Havernick, Fenleit. il, 1, 296). Chronologers havo 
been very much divided in identifying this prince 
with those mentioned in profane history (Prideaux’s 
Connection; Gray's Key; Tomline's Elements; Hale's 
Analysis; Ussher's Annals); so mach eo that come au- 
thor or another has sought to identify him in turn with 
each personage in the line of Persian kings, unless it 
be Cyrus and Smeérdis, The form of the word favors 
Xerxes, but this is inconclusive, as ft ia rathor a title 
than a distinctive proper name. The account of Jo- 
sephus (Anz. xii, 6) favors the popular identification 
with Artaxerxes Longimanas, but his testimony is 
mere opinion in snch a case, and this king is claewhere 
mentioned in this very book of Scripture (Ezra vii, 1) 
by his ognal name. The order of time in the sacred 
hRarrative iteelf requires usa to understand CamBrses 
(q. ¥.), son of Cyrus, who came to the throne B.C. 
529, and died after a reign of seven years and five 
months. His character was proverbially furious and 
deapotic. Much confusion has been caused by mis- 
takin;: this Ahasuerus for the following (Stud. u. Krit. 
1847, iti, 660, 669, 678). 

3. The third Ahasueras (Sept. 'Apratiptnc) is the 
Persian king of the book of Esther. Tho chicf facts 
recorded of him there, and the dates of their occurrence, 
which are important in tho subsequent inquiry, arc 
these: In the third year of his reign he mado a sump- 
tuous banquet for al) his nobility, and prolonged the 
feast for 180 days. Being on one occasion merry with 
wine, he ordered his queen, Vashtl, to be brought out, 
to show the people her beauty. On her refusal thus 
to make herself a gazing-stock, he not only indignant- 
ly divorced her, but published an edict concerning ber 
disobedience, in order to insure to every husband in 
his dominions the rule in his own house. In the sep- 
eath year of his reign he married Esther, a Jewess, 
who, however, concealed her parentage, In the twelfth 
fear of his reign his minister Haman, who had received 
tome slights from Mordecai the Jew, offered him 10,000 
talents of silver for the privilege of ordering a massa- 
cre of the Jews in all parts of the enipire on an appoint- 
edday. The king refused this immense sum, but ac- 
ceded to his reqnest ; and couriers were despatched to 
the most distant provinces to enjoin the execution of 
this decree. Before it was accomplished, however, 
Mordecai and Esther obtained such an influence over 
him thet he so far annulled his recent enactment as to 
despatch other couriers to empower the Jews to defend 
themeclves manfully against their enemies on that 
day ; the result of which was that they slew 800 of his 
native subjects in Shashan, and 75,000 of them in the 
provinces. (See Jour. Sac. Lit. July, 1860, p. 885 sq.) 

The same diversity among chronologers has existed 
with reference to the identification of this Ahasuerus 
4s with the preceding, with whom he bas usually been 
confounded. But the circumstances under whick he is 
Tmentioned do not well comport with those under which 
any other of the Persian kings are introduced to us in 
Now from the extent aseigned to the Per- 
(Esth. 1, 2), ‘from India even unto Ethi- 
opla,” it is proved that Darius Hystaspis is the earli- 
est possible king to whom this history can apply, and 
it is hardly worth while to consider the claims of any 
Artaxerxes Longimanns, But Ahasuerus can- 
aot be identical with Darius, whose wives were the 
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daughters of Cyrus and Otanes, and who in name and 
character equally differs from that foolish tyrant. 
Josephus (Ant. xi, 6, 1) makes him to be Artaxerxes 
Len nus; but as his twelfth year (Esth. ili, 7) 
would fall in B.C. 454, or 144 years after the deporta- 
tlon by Nebuchadnezzar, in B.C. 598 (Jer. lil, 28), 
Mordecai, who was among those captives (Esth. ii, 6), 
could not possibly have survived to this time, Be- 
sides, in Ezra vii, 1-7, 11-26, Artaxerxes, in the sep- 
enth year of hia reign, issues a decree very favorable 
to the Jews, and it is unlikely, therefore, that in the 
twcelfth (Esth. ill, 7) Haman could speak to him of 
them as if he knew nothing sbout them, and persuade 
him to sentence them to an indiscriminate massacre. 
Nor is the disposition of Artaxerxes Longimanus, as 
given by Plutarch and Diodorus (xi, 71), at all like 
that of this weak Ahasuerus, It therefore seems nec- 
essary to identify him with Xerxes (q. v.), whose 
regal state and affairs tally with all that is here said 
of Abasuerus (the names being, as we have secn, iden- 
tical); and this conclusion is fortified by the resem- 
blance of character, and by certain chronological {n- 
dications (see Rawlinson's Hist. Evidences, p. 150 eq.). 
As Xerxes scourged the sea, and put to death the en- 
gineers of his bridge because their work was injured 
by a storm, so Ahasuerus repudiated his queen, Vashti, 
because she would not violate the decorum of her sex, 
and ordered the massacre of the whole Jewish people 
to gratify the malice of Haman. In the third year of 
the reign of Xerxes was held an assembly to arrange 
the Grecian war (Herod. vii, 7#q.); in the third year 
of Ahasuerus was held a great feast and assemb)y in 
Shushan the palace (Esth. 1, 3). In the seventh year 
of his reign Xerxes returned defeated from Greece, 
and consoled himself by tho pleasures of the harem 
(Herod. ix, 108); in the seventh year of bis reign 
‘*fair young virgins were sought” for Ahasuerus, and 
he replaced Vashti by marrying Esther, The tribute 
he ‘laid upon the land and upon tho isles of the sea” 
(Esth. x, 1) may well have been tho result of the 
expenditure and ruin of the Grecian expedition. 
Throughont the book of Esther in the Sept. Artazerzes 
is written for Ahasnerus, but on this no argument of 
any weight can be founded. See Esrnzn. 

Xorxes was the second son of Darius Hystaspis, 
whom he succeeded on the throne about B.C. 486, and 
was succeeded by his son Artaxerxes Longimanus 
about B.C. 466 (omitting the seven months’ reign of the 
usurper Artabanus). He ts famous in history from 
his memorable invasion of Greece at the head of an 
army of more than three millions, who were repulsed 
by the little band of Spartans at Thermopyl, and, 
after burning the city of Athens, were broken to 
pleces, and the remnant, with the king, compelled to 
return with disgrace to Persia (Baumgarten, De fide 
Exth. p. 141 aq. ; De Wette, Einleit, i, 274; Petavius, 
Doctrina Temp. xv, 27; Kelle, Vindic, Esth. Freib. 
1820; Rambach, Amnofat. fi, 1046; Bertholdt, Finleit. 
v, 2422; Scaliger, Emend. Temp. |. vi; Justi, Neve 
Abhandl. 1, 38 #q.; Gesenins, Thes. Heb. i, 75). 

4. The fourth Ahasuerus (’Acoinpoc) is mentioned 
(Tobit xiv, 15), in connection with Nabuchodonosor 
i. e. Nabopolassar), as the destroyer of Nineveh 
Sirerod. i, 106); a circumstance that points to Cra- 
MARES (q. v.) I (Polyhistor ap. Syncell, p. 210), a Me- 
dian king, son of Phraortes, and father of Astyages 
(Ilgen, Comsnent, in loc.). 

Aha’va (Heb. Ahava’, RNIN, prob. water ; Sept, 
*Aové in Ezra viil, 21, 81, but 'Evei v. r. "Evi in verse 
15), the “river” (93) by which the Jewish exiles 
assembled their second caravan under Ezra, in re- 
turning from Babylon to Jerusalem; or, rather, oa 
appears from verse 15 (‘the river that runneth to 
Ahava”), the name of some spot (according to Mi- 
chaelis, a city; comp. De Wette, Einlei/. fl, 1, 289; 
but more probably the rivor Euphrates itself, wh'-* 
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is still called ‘the river” by way of eminence, Gese- 
nlus, Heb, Lez. 0. v.), in the direction of which the 
stream where they encamped ran. Some have infer- 
red from the mention of Casiphia (q. v.), apparently 
in the same neighborhood (ver, 17), that the place in 
question was situated near the Caspian Sea, or, at 
least, in Media; but this would be entirely out of the 
required direction, and no corresponding name has 
been found in that vicinity. Others have sought the 
Ahava in the Lycus or Little Zab, finding that this 
river was anciently called Adiada or Diabs (i. 0. of 
Adiabene, Ammian. Marce). xxiii, 6; comp. Mannert, 
v, 429), But these names would, in Hebrew, have 
no resemblance to MINN; and It is exceedingly un- 
likely that the rendezvous for a Palestine caravan 
should have been in the north-eastern part of Assyria, 
with the Tigris and Euphrates between them and tho 
plains they wero to traverse (Le Clerc, in loc.), Ros- 
enmaller, on the other hand, supposes (Bibl. Geagr. 
I, ii, 93) that it lay to the south-west of Babylonia, be- 
cause that was im the direction of Palestine; but cara- 
van routes seldom run straight between two places. 
In this case a straight line would havo taken tho car- 
avan through the whole breadth of a dosort seldom 
traversed but by the Arabs; and to avoid this tho 
usual route for large caravans lay, and still lies, north- 
west through Mesopotamia, much above Babylonia ; 
and then, the Euphrates being crossed, the directlon 
is sonth-west to Palestine. The r probability, 
therefore, is that the ‘‘river” in question (whether 
the Abava itself or a branch ranning into it) was ono 
of the streams or canals of Mesopotamia communicat- 
ing with the Euphrates, somewhere in the north-west 
of Babylonia. @ name, however, may be tho des- 
ignation of a place, and the latest researches are in fa- 
vor of its being the modern Hit, on the Euphrates, dus 
east of Damascus, the name of which is known to have 
been in the post-biblical times Ji, or Jehe de-kera 


(Talm, 82°F NN), “the spring of bitumen” (Raw- | 


linson's Herodotus, i, 246, note). But this is rather 
the Ava (q. v.) or Ivah of 2 Kings xvii, 24,30. In 
the parallel passage of the Apocrypha (1 Eadr. vill, 
41, 60) the name is given Theras (@cpdc). Josephus 
(Ant. xi, 5, 2) merely says ‘‘ beyond the Euphrates” 
(aig rd wipay rod Eogparov). 


A’has (Heb. Achaz’, '8, possessor), tho name! 


of two men. 

1. (Sept. XadZ v.r.’AyaZ.) A great grandson of 
Jonathan, son of King Saul, being one of tho four sons 
of Micah, and the father of Jehoiadah or Jarah (1 
Chron. vili, 85; {x, 42). B.C. post 1087. 

2. (Sept. and N, T."Axyav, Josephus 'AyaZnc, Auth. 
Vers, '' Achaz,” Mfatt.{,9.) The son and successor of Jo- 
tham, being the twolfth king of the separate kingdom 


of Judah, who reigned fourteen years, B.C, 740-726! 


(besides two years as viceroy under his father). In 
2 Kings xvi, 2, he Is said to have ascended the throne 
at the age of 20 years. This has been regarded as a 
transcriber's error for 25, which number is found in 
one Hebrow MS., the Sopt., the Poshito, and Arabic 
version of 2 Chron. xxvili, 1; for otherwise his son 
Hezekiah was born when he was elovon years old (so 
Clinton, Fast Hell, i, 318). But it more probably re- 
fors to a otill earlier viceroyship at the dato of his fa- 
ther's full coronation (2 Kings xv, 82, 88), B.C. 756. 
At the tlme of his accession, Rezin, king of Damascus, 
and Pekuh, king of Ierael, had recently formed a leagne 
against Judah, and they proceeded to lay slege to Je- 
rusalem, intending to place on the throne Ben-Tabeal, 
who was not a prince of the royal family of Judah, 
but probably a Syrian noble, Upon this the prophet 
Toaiah, full of seal for God and patriotic loyalty to the 
house of David, hastened to give advice and encou: 

ment to Ahaz (sec Richardson's Sermons, ll, 186), and 
it was probably owing to the spirit of energy and re- 
isious devotion which he poured into his counsels 
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opdlmalergiyy sateen ote lieyncemons, pra pecs 
Thus much, together with a pations nger 
from the Assyrians, and a general picture of weakness 
and unfaithfulness both in the king and the people, 
we find in the famous prophecies of the 7th, 8th, and 
9th chapters of Isaiah, in which he seeks to animato 
and support them by the promise of the Bfossiah, 
From 2 Kings xvi, and 2 Chron. xxviii, wo learn that 
the allies took a vast number of captives, who, bow- 
ever, were restored in virtue of the remonstrances of 
the prophet Oded; and thet they also inflicted a 
| most severe injury on Judah by the capture of Elath, 
a flourishing port on the Red Sea, in which, after ex- 
pelling the Jows, they re-established the Edomites 
(according to the true reading of 2 Kings xvi, 6, 
BDiNe for DDIM), who attacked and wasted the 
east part of Judub, while tho Philistines invaded the 
west and south. The wenk-minded and helpless Aha 
sought deliverance from these numerous troubles by 
appealing to Tiglath-pilescr, king of Assyria, who 
freed him from his most formidablo enemies by in- 
vading Syris, taking Damascus, killing Rezin, and 
depriving Isracl ofits northern and Transjordanic dis- 
tricts—an extension of their dominions for which the 
Assyrians had been already proparing (see Ritto’s 
Daily Bible Illustr. in loc.), But Ahaz had to pur- 
chaso this help at a costly price: he became tributary 
to T -pilosor, sent him all the treasures of the 
Temple and his own palace, and even appeared before 
| him in Damascus as a vassal. Heo also ventured to 
, seek for safety in heathen ceremonies, despite the ad- 
| monitions of Isaiah, Hosea, and Micah; making his 
: 8on pass through the fire to Moloch, consulting wizards 
jand mecromancers (Isa. viil, 19), sacrificing to the 
| Syrian gods, introducing a foreign (originally Assyr- 
jian, apparently, Rawlinson, /7is, Evidences, p. 117) 
altar from Damascus, and probably the worship of the 
heavonly bodice from Assyria ond Babylon, as he 
would secm to havo sct up the horses of the sun men- 
tioned in 2 Kings xxiii, 11 (comp, Tacit. Aan, xii, 18); 
and ‘the altars on the top (or roof) of the upper cham- 
ber of Ahaz" (2 Kings xxiil, 12) were connected with 
the adoration of the stars. Sce Asrrotoay. The 
worship of Jehovah became neglected, and the Templo 
at | altogether closed. We see another and 
blameless result of this intercourse with an astronom- 
ical people in the ‘sundial of Ahaz" (Is. xxxviii, 8). 
See Dia. He died at the age of fifty years, and his 
body was refusod a burial in the royal sopulchre (2 
Kings xvi; 2 Chron. xxviil; Isa. vii). He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Hezekiah (see Simeon's Works, iv, 
177).—Smith, s. v. See Jupas, Kinepom or, 


Ahasi’ah (Heb. Achasyah’, MINN, held by Je 
hovah, 2 Kings 1, 2; ix, 16, 28, 27, 90; xi, 2; 2 Chron, 
| xx, 85; elsewhere in the prolonged form, Ackazga’hu, 


AMAT; Sept. 'Oxotiag, but v. r. Ofiac in 1 Chron. 
lii, 11), the name of two Jewish kings. 

1. Tho son and successor of Ahab, and ninth king 
of Isracl, who reigned two years (current, B.C. 895-4). 
Under tho influence of his mother, Jezebel, Ahaziah 
pursued the evil courses of his father. The most 
signal public event of his reign was the revolt of the 
vassal king of the Moabites, who took the opportunity 
of tho defeat and death of Ahab to discontinne tho 
tribute which he had paid to the Israclites, consisting 
of 100,000 lambs and as many rams, with their wool 
'(comp. Isa, xvi, 1). The difficulty of enforcing this 
, tribute was enhanced by the fact that after the battlo 
‘of Ramoth in Gilead [see AHAB] the Syrians had the 
| command of the country along the east of Jordan, and 

they cut off all communication between the Israelites 
and Moabites, Ahazish became a party in the at- 
tempt of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, to revive the 
maritime traffic by the Red Sea, in consequence of 
_ Which the enterprise was blasted, and came to nothing 
\(2 Chron, xx, 85-87). Soon after, Ahaziah, having 


ngers 

who announced-to the king that he 
Tite no more from the bed on which he lay (1 
2 Kings i, 50).—Kitto, a.v, See 
or. 

son of Jehoram by Athaliah (daughter of 
Jezebel), and sixth king of the separate 
adah; otherwise called Jzwoanaz (2 
7; xxv, 23), and Azarrau (2 Chron. 
n 2 Kings viii, 26, we read that he was 22 
his succession, but in 2 Chron. xxil, 2, 
his age at that time was42. The former number 
is certainly right (comp. ver. 1), as in 2 Chron. xxi, 
5, 20, we see that bis father Jchoram was 40 when he 
ied, which would make him younger than his own 
son, so that a transcriber must have confounded 33 
(22) and 38 (42). (See the treatises on thin difficulty 
in Latin by Lilienthal [Regiom. 1750], and in German 
by Mablenfeld (Nordhaus. 1758].) He reigned but 
one year (B.C. 684-888), and that ill, being guided by 
his idolatrous mother (2 Kings vili, 24-29). He joined 
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Abab, his presence in Jezree] st the time of Jehu’s op- 
trations being an ent of Providence for ac- 
his doom, See Jopau, Kisapox or. 

Ab’ban (Heb. Ackban’, }2™NR, brother of the wise, 
Le discreet, otherwise= 2IT%, amiable; Sept."AyaBap 
¥. ¥. 026, Vulg. Ahobban), the first named of the two 
tons of Abishur by Abibail, of the descendants of Ju- 
dah (1 Chron. il, 29), B.C. long after 1612. 

Aber (Heb, Acher’, “11%, after; Sept.'Adp), a de- 
seendant of Benjamin (1 Chron. vil, 12), the same per- 
son 23 AnARA (1 Chron. vill, 1), or ABIRAx (q, V.). 

A‘hi (Heb. Acki’, "718, my brother [comp. Ant-], 
the name of two men. 

1. Gept.’Ayi.) The first named of the four sons 
of Shamer, a chieftain of the tribe of Asher (1 Chron. 
vii, #4), B.C. long post 1612, 

2 (Sept. ader$or, but most copies omit.) A son 
of Abdiel, and chieftain of the tribe of Ged, resident in 
Bashan (1 Chron. v, 15), B.C. apparently cir. 782, 

Ahi-, Ses Au-. 

Abi’ah, another mode of Anglicizing (1 Sam. xiv, 
8, 18; 1 Kings iv, 8; 1 Chron. vill, 7) the name Aut- 
Jak (q. ¥.). 

Abi’am (Heb. Achiam’, OTR, mother's brother, 
peth. for Ackiab’, "TM, father’s brother ; Sept. "Axt- 


ap v.r.'Apvay and ‘Ayiu), o son of Sharar the Harar. | VOY. 


ite, and one of David's thirty heroes (2 Sam, xxiii, 
93; 1 Chron. xi, 35), B.C. 1046. See Davin. 

Abi’an (Heb, Achyan’, j"?1, brotherly; Sept. *Miv 
¥.1."Aty), the first named of the four sons of Shem|- 
dab, of the family of Manasech (1 Chron. vil, 19), B.C. 
Post 1856. 


Abid’ner (Heb. Achiz’ ser, "19"T1%, brother of help, 
Ledepful; Sept. ’Axufep), the name of two men. 
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AHIJAH 


and phylarch or cbief of 
the tribe of Dan at the time of the exode (Num. i, 12; 
ii, 25; x, 25). He made an offering for the service 
of the Itke his compeers (Num. vil, 66, 71), 
B.C. 1657, 

2. The chief of the Benjamite warriors and slingers 
ae riley David at Ziklag (1 Chron. xj, 8), B.C. 

Ahi’hud, the name of two men, alike in our ver- 
sion, but different in the original. 

1, (Heb. Achichud’, WTIN, brother [or friend] of 
union; Sept. ‘layrydé v. 1. ‘laprye)), the second named 
of the two later sons of Bela the son of Benjamin (1 
Chron. viii, 7), B.C, post 1866. See Suanaratn. 
Perhaps the same as Asinup (ver. 8). Bee Jacos. 

2. (Heb. Achikud’, “AMT, brother (Le. lover] of 
renown; Sept. ‘Ay:wp), e son of Shelom!, and phylarch 
of the tribe of Asher; one of those appointed by Moses 
to superintend the partition of Canaan (Num. xxxiv, 
27), B.C. 1618, 

Ahi’jab (Heb. Achiyah’, MFI, brother [1.¢. friend] 
of Jehovah, also in the prolonged form Achiya’ he, 
APPT, 1 Kings xiv, 4, 5, 6,18; 2 Chron. x, 5; Sept. 
"Axia or ‘Ayia, but omits in 1 Chron, fi, 25, ot Aeutras 
ddadgoi a’ray in 1 Chron. xxvi, 20, ‘Ata in Neh. x, 
26; Auth. Vers. ‘‘Ahiah” in 1 Sam. xiv, 8, 18; 1 Kings 
iv, 8; 1 Chron. vili, 7), the name of several men. 

2. Tho second named of the three earlier sons of 
Bela son of Benjamin (1 Chron. vili, 7), [see SHans- 
Batm,) elsewhere (ver. 4) called Anoau (q. v.). 

2. The last named of the five sons of Jerahmeel 
(great-grandson of Judah) by his first wife (1 Chron. 
ii, 25), B.C. cir. 1612. 

3, A son of Abitub, and high-priest in the reign of 
Saul (1 Sam. xiv, 8, 18); hence probably the same as 
AxNIMELECH (q, v.) the son of Ahitub, who was 
priest at Nob in the same reign, and was slain by Saul 
for ansisting David (1 Sem. xxii, 1]). See Hian- 
rrizst. In the former passage Ahijah is described as 
being the Lord’s priest in Shiloh, wesring an ephod. 
And it appears that the ark of God was under his care, 
and that he inquired of the Lord by means of it and 
the ephod (comp. 1 Chron. ziif, 8). There is, howev- 
er, some difficulty in reconciling this statement con- 
cerning the ark being used for inquiring by Ahijah at 
Saul’s bidding and the statement elsewhere (1 Chron. 
xiii, 8) that they inquired not at the ark in the days 
of Saul, if we understand the latter expression in the 
ttrictest sense. This difficulty seems to have led to 
the reading in the Vatican copy of the Sept. at 1 Sam. 
xiv, 18, of ‘‘ephod” Instead of “ark” (rd igotd in- 
stead of ri» xBwrdy, or rather, perhaps, of “MDX in- 
stead of j1"8, in the Hebrew codex from which that 
version was made). Others avoid the difficulty by in- 
terpreting the ark in this case to meon a cheet for car- 
rying about the ephod in, But all difficulty will dis- 
appear if wo opply the expression only to all the lat- 
ter years of the rcign of Saul, when we know that the 
priestly establishment was at Nob, nnd not at Kirjath- 
jearim, or Baale of Jadoh, where the ark was. The 
narrative in 1 Sam. xiv is entirely favorable to the 
mention of the ark; for it appears that Saul was at the 
time in Gibeab of in, so near the where 
the house of Abinadab was situated (2 Sam. vi, 8) as to 
be almost a quarter of Kirjath-jearim, which lay on the 
borders of Judah and Benjamin (see Josh. xviil, 
14, 28). Whether it was the encroachments of the 
Philistines, or an incipient schism between the tribes 
of Benjemin and Judah, or any other cause, which led 
to the disuse of the ark during the latter years of Saul's 
reign, is difficult to say. But probably the last time 
that Ahijab inquired of the Lord before the ark was on 
the occasion related 1 Sam. xiv, 86, when Saul marred 
bis victory over the Philistines by his rash oath, which 
nearly cost Jonathan his life; for we there read that 


AHIKAM 
when Saul a night-pursuit of the Philistines, 
the priest, Ahijah, said, ‘‘ Let us draw near hither unto 


God,” for the purpose, namely, of asking counsel of 
God. Bat God retarned no answer, in consequence, 
as it seems, of Saul's rash curse. If, as is commonly 
thought, and as seems most likely, Ahijah is the came 
person as Ahimelech the son of Ahitub, this failare to 
obtain an answer from the priest, followed as it was 
by a rising of the people to save Jonathan out of 
Sanl’s hands, may have Jed to an estrangement be- 
tween the king and the high-priest, and predisposed 
him to euspect Ahimolech’s loyalty, ond to take that 
terrible revenge upon him for his favor to David. 
Sach changes of name as Ahi-melech and Abl-jah are 
not uncommon. However, it is not impossible that, 
as Gesenius supposes (Thes. Heb. p, 65), Ahimelech 
may have been brothor to Abijah, and that they of- 
ficlated simultaneously, the one at Gibeah or Kirjeth- 
jearim, and the other at Nob.—Smith, See Anx, 

4. A Pelonite, one of David's famous heroes (1 
ntly the same called EL1am 
(q. ¥.) the son of Ahithophel the Gilonite in the par- 
allel passage (2 Sum. xxiii, 34), See Davin. 

5. A Levite appointed over the sacred treasury of 
Gedicated things at the Temple In the arrangement by 
David (1 Chron. xxvi, 20), B.C. 1014. 

6. The last named of the two sons of Shisha, secre- 
taries of King Solomon (1 Kings iv, 8), B.C. 1014, 

7. A prophet of Shiloh (1 Kings xiv, 2), henco 
called the Shilonite (xi, 29), in the days of Rehoboam, 
of whom we have two remarkable prophocies extant : 
the one In 1 Kings x!, 81-39, addressed to Jeroboam, 
announcing the rending of the ten tribes from Solo- 
mon, in panishment of his idolatries, and the transfer 
of the kingdom to Jeroboam, B.C. 973. This prophe- 
cy, though delivered privately, bocame known to Sol- 
omon, and excited his wrath against Jeroboam, who 
fied for his life into Egypt, to Shishak, and remained 
there till Solomon's death. The other prophecy, in 1 
Kings xiv, 6-16, was delivered in the prophet's ex- 
treme old age to Jeroboam's wife, in which he foretold 
the death of Abijah (q. v.), the king's son, who was 
sick, and to inquire concerning whom the queen had 
come In disguise, and then went on to denounce the 
destraction of Jeroboam’s house on account of the im- 
ages which he had set up, and to foretell the captivity 
of Israel “beyond the river” Euphrates, B.C. 952. 
These prophecies give us a high ides of the faithfal- 
ness and boldoess of Ahijah, and of tho eminent rank 
which he attained as a prophet. Jeroboam's 
concerning him (1 Kings xiv, 2, 8) shows tho estima- 
tion in which he held his truth and prophetic powers. 
Tn 2 Chron. ix, 29, reference is made to a record of the 
events of Solomon's reign contained in the ‘‘ prophecy 
of Ahijah the Shilonite.” If there wore a larger work 
of Ahijah’s, the passago in 1 Kings xi, is doubtless an 
extract from it.—Smith, s.v. See Jenopoam. 

8. An Jesacharito, father of Baasha, king of Israel 
(1 Klogs xv, 27, 09; xxl, 2; 2 Kings ix, 9), B.C. 
an . 

9. One of the chief Iaraclites who subscribed the 
sacred covenant drawn up by Nebemiah (Neh. x, 26), 
B.C, cir, 410, 

Ahbikam (Heb. Achitam’, DP I, brother of 
wore i.e, helper ; Sept. 'Ayuedy), the second named 

the four eminent persons sent by King Josiah to 
inquire of the prophetess Huldsh concerning the prop- 
er course to be pursned In relation to the acknowl- 
edged violations of the nowly-discovered book of the 
law (2 Kings xsii, 12-14; 2 Chron, xxxiv, 20), B.C. 
623. He afterward protected the prophet Jeremiah 
from tho persecuting fury of Jeholakim (Jer. xxvi, 
%), B.C. 607; anc other members of his family were 
equally hamane (Jer, xxxix, 14), He was the son 
of Shaphan, the royal secretary, and father of Geda- 
Mah, the viceroy of Judes after the capture of Jern- 
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AHIMELECH 


salem by the Babylonians (2 Kings xxv, 22; Jer. xi, 
6-16; xl, 1-18; xliii, 6). 

Ahi’lud (Heb. Ackilud’, 85°28, perh. — 
of the Lydian; Sept. "Ayiroid, but ‘AyArodd in 1 
Biswe iv, 12), the father of Jehoshaphat, chronicler 
under David and Solomon (2 Sem. vili, 16; xx, 24; 
1 Kings iv, 8; 1 Chron, xviil, 15), and also of Baana, 
one of Solomon's purveyors (1 Kings iv, 12), B.C. 
ante 1014. 

Ahbim’aliz (Heb. Achima'ats, ySQ"M8, brother 
of anger, i.e. érascible; Sept. “Ayiaac), the name of 


men, 

1. The father of Ahinoam, wife of King Saul (1 
Sam. xiv, 50), B.C, ante 1093. 

2. The eon ond successor of Zadok (1 Chron. vi, 
8, 58) in the high-priesthood (B.C. cir. 972-956), in 
which he was succeeded by his son Azariah (1 Chron. 
vi, 9). See Hicx-patest, During the revolt of Ab- 
salom, David having refused to allow tho ark of God 
to be taken from Jerusalem when he fled thence, the 
high-priests Zadok and Abisthar necessarily remain- 
ed in attendance upon it; but their sons, Abimasz 
and Jonathan, concealed themselves outside the city, 
to bo in readiness to bear off to David any important 
information the movements and designs of 
Absalom which they might receive from within. Ses 
Assatom. Accordingly, Hushai having communi- 
cated to the priests the result of the council of war, in 
which his own advice was to that of Ahitho- 
phel (q. v.), they instantly ecnt a girl (probably to 
avoid ) to direct Ahimaas and Jonathan to 
apeed away with the intelligence. The transaction, 
however, was witnessed and betrayed by a lad, and 
the m were so hotly pursued that they took 
refago in « dry well, over which the woman of the 
house placed a covering, and spread thereon parched 
corn. She told tho pursuers that the messengers hed 
pessed on in haste; and when all was safe, she re- 
leased them, on which they made their way to David 
(2 Sam, xv, 24-87; xvii, 15-21). B.C. cir. 1023. As 
may be inferred from his being chosen for this serv- 
ice, Ahimaas was swift of foot. See Runwen. Of 
thie we have a notable example soon after, when, on 
the defeat and death of Absalom, he prevailed on Joab 
to ullow him to carry the tidings to David. Another 
messenger, Cushi, had previously been despatched, 
bat Ahimaaz outstripped him, and first came in with 
the news. Ho was known afar off by tho manner of 
his running, and the king said, ‘He is a good man, 
and cometh with good tidings ;” and this favorable 
character is justified by the delicacy with which he 
waived that part of his concerning the 
death of Absalom, which he knew would greatly dis- 
tress so fond a father as David (2 Sam. xviii, 19-33). 
—Kitto, s.v, See Davm. 

3. Solomon's purveyor in Naphtali, who married 
Basmath, Solomon's daughter (1 Kings iv, 16), B.C. 
post 1014. 

Ahi’man (Heb. Actiman’, [O°TM, in panse 
FPN, brother of a gift, i. 0. liberal; Sept. 'Ayindy, 
bat in 1 Chron. ix, 17, Aipay v. r, Aquay), the name 
of two men. 

1. Ono of the three famous giants of tho race of 
Anak, who dwelt at Hebron when the first Hebrew 
spies explored the Jand (Nam. xill, 22), B.C, 1687; 
and who (or thelr descendants, Keil, Comment. in loc.) 
wore afterward expelled by Caleb (Josh. xv, 14), B.C. 
1612, and themselves eventually slain by the Jnda- 
ites (Judg. i, 10), B.C. cir. 1598, 

2. One of the Levitical Temple wardens after the 
exile (1 Chron. ix, 17), B.C. cir. 536. 


Ahim’elech (Heb. Ackime‘let, 2ST, brother 

. ©. fre the king; Sept. ‘Ayyidsy, but 'ABesé- 
oak Psa. ise; Joke ketal, tn name 
of two men. 


AHIMOTH 
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AHITHOPHEL 


1 The twelfth high-priest of the Jews, B.C. cir.| 1. (Sept. ‘Ayiwodp.) The daughter of Abimaas, and 


1085-1060, som of Abitab (q. v.), and father of Abi- 
ather(q.¥,); apparently called also Am1an(q.v.). See 
Ihau-paresr. (On the difficulties involved in these 
names see Kaindl, Comment. ad Mare. \i, 26; Korb, 
in the Krit, Jowrn. d. Theol, iv, 295 #q.; Fritzeche, 
Comment. in Mare, p, 72 0q.; Hitzig, Regrif’ d, 
Fy Oban Ewald, Jer, Geech. ii, 696; E 


wife of King Saul (1 Sam. xiv, 60), B.C. cir. 1093. 


2. (Sept. 'Ayewdap, but 'Ayiwaap in 1 Chron. hii, 1, 


and y. r.'Aysydop in 2 Sam. ili, 2.) A Jezretlitess, the 
first (according to Josephus, As. vi, 18, 8) wife of 
David, while yet a private person (1 
xxvii, 8), B.C. 1060, 
she was taken captive Ly the Amalekitcs when they 


Sam, xxv, 48; 
In common with his other wife, 


agetrom, 
leche ot Abjathare, Lund, 1741; Wolf, Cur.| plundered Ziklag, but was recovered by David (1 Sam. 


{, 489 69.) He was a descendant of the line of Itha-' xxx, 5, 18), B.C. 1054. 
mar through Eli (1 Chron. xxiv, 2-6; comp, Jo-| living with him 
(2 Sam. ii, 2), B.C. cir. 1052, and was the mother of 


sephus, Ast, v, 11, 5; vili, 1, 8). When David fied 
from Saal (B.C. 1062), he went to Nob, a city of the 


priests in Benjamin, where the tabernacle then was, 
and, by representing himself as on pressing bysiness 
from the king, he obtained from Ahimelech, who had 


no otber, some of the sacred bread which had been re- 
ps iscsapek presence-table Ne ively Moves 

panes propostionis accipiente, Tub. 1751), He was 
also furnished with the sword which be bad himself 
taken from Goliath, and which had been laid up as a 


This, however, availed them not, for the 
king commanded his guard to slay them, Their re- 
fasal to fall upom persons invested with eo sacred a 
have brought even Saul to reason; 
be repeated the order to Doeg himsclf, and was 
ed by that malignant person, who, 
men under his orders, not only slew the 
then present, x in namber, but march- 
put sword every living creature 
Sam. ; Pea. lil, title). The only 
jped was Abiathar, Ahimolech’s son, 
vid, and afterward became high-priest 
6; xxx,7). Seo Aptaraar, Some 
from Mark ii, 26, that thero was another 
a son of Abiathar, and grandson of the 
, and that he officiated as one of the two high- 
in the time of David (2 Sam. viii, 17; 1 Chron. 
iv, 8, 6, 31); but the two may be identified by read- 
these passages, ‘‘Abiathar the eon of Ahime- 
instead of the reverse. In 1 Chron, xviii, 16, 
is called Apraetecn (q. v.). He is ly the 
mame as the Ahiah who officiated for Saul (1 Sam. xiv, 
5, 18),—Kitto, a.v, See AMLAL. 

2. A Hittite, one of David's followers whom he in- 
Vited to accompany him at night into the camp of 
Seul in the wilderness of Ziph, but Abishai alone ap- 
prart to have had sufficient courage for the enterpriso 
(1 Sam. xxvi, 6), B.C. 1055. 

Abi’moth (Heb. Ackimoth’, Di2"mt, brother of 
death, i, e. perh. destructive ; Sept. ’Ay1ju59), 2 person 
nmed with Amasal as sons of Elkanah, a Levite (1 
Chron, vi, 25), From ver. 85, however, it would ap- 
year that he was rather the grandson of this Elkanah 
(through Amasat), and the father of the other Elkanah 
over. 26. Ha la there called MAuartH (q. v.). 

Ahin’adab (Heb, Achinadab’, 2'72"FM%, brother of 
lderality, 1. ¢. liberal; Sept. 'Axrvada/3), a con of Iddo, 
tod one of the twelve officers [see Prrvzron] who, in 
© many districts into which the country was divided, 
tabed supplies of path ive in monthly rotation for 
Solomon's household (Kitto, Pict, Bible, in loc,); his 
district was Mahanaim, the southern half of the region 
beyond the Jordan (1 Kings iv, 14), B.C. post 1014, 

Ahin’om (Heb, Achiao’ den, D32"I3x, brother [see 
Av] of pleasantnces, 1. 0, pleasant), the name of two 
women, 
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She is again mentioned aa 
when he was king of Judab in Hebron 


his eldest son Amnon (2 Sam. fli, 2). See Davin. 

Ahi’S (Heb, Achyo’, 1°11, brotherly; Sept. in all 
cases translates as an appellative, Ais brother or broth- 
era), the name of two men. (In 1 Chron. vili, 14 we 
should read "Ft, Ais brother, as an appellative of Sha- 
shak following.) 

1. The fifth named of the sons of Jehiel, or Jeiel, 
the Gibeonite, by Maachah (1 Chron, viii, 81; ix, 87), 
B.C. post 1612, 

2. One of the sons of the Levite Abinadab, who 
went before the new cart on which the ark was placed 
when David first attempted to remove it to Jerusalem, 
for the purpose of ing the oxen, while his brother 
Uszsh walked by the cart (2 Sam. vi, 8, 4; 1 Chron. 
xii, 7), B.C. 1048, See Uzzan. 

Ahi’ra (Heb, Achira’, 3'3°rI, brother of evil, i.e. 
unlucky; Sept. 'Ayipl), son of Enan and phylarch of 
Naphtali, whose followers were numbered, and who 
made a contribution to the sacred service at the Ex- 
ode (Numb. 1,16; il, 29; vil, 78, 88; x, 27), B,C. 1657. 


ty assumed his name (Num. 
xxvi, 88), B.C. post 1856; apparently the same with 
Amazau (1 Chron. vill, 1), Aner (1 Chron. vil, 12), 
and Eun (Gen. xlvi, 21). See Jacos; Husuu. 

Ahi’ramite (Heb. Actirami’, “O° "TR; Sept. 
"Axipavi), @ designation of the descendants of the Ben- 

Aumam (Num, axvi, 88). 

Ahis’amach (Heb. Achisa’mak, EQN, brother 
of help, 1, 0, aiding; Sept. ’Ayioapdy), the father of 
one of the famous workmen upon the tabernacle, Aho- 
liab the Danite (Exod. xxxi, 6; xxxv, 84; xxxviii, 
28), B.C. ante 1657. 

Abish’ahar (Heb. Achisha’ char, “ITZ"N, broth 
er of the dawn, i, 6, early; Sept. 'Ayieadp), a werrior, 
last named of the eons of Bilban, of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin (1 Chron, vii, 10), B.C. ante 1658. 

Ahi’shar (Hob. Achishar’, "3°11, brother of song, 
L. 6, singer ; Bept. 'Ayssdp), tho officer who was “over 
the household” of Solomon (1 Kings iv, 8), i. e. stew- 
ard (q, v.) or governor of the palace (comp. ch. xvi, 
9; Tea. xxii, 16), B.C, 1014—a post of great influence 
in Oriental courts, on account of the ready access to 
the king which it affords, 

Ahith’ophel (Heb. Achitho’phel, Spins, broth- 
er of insipidity, 1. ¢. foolish; Bept. ’Aycréged, Josephus 
“Axerégedoc), the singular name of a man renowned 
for political sagacity among the Jews, who regarded 
his counsels as oracles (2 Sam. xvi, 28), He was of 
the council of David (1 Chron. xxvil, 83, 84), and bis 
von Eliam (q. v.) was one of David's body-guard (2 
Sam, xxili, 34). He was at Giloh, his native place, at 
the time of revolt of Absalom, by whom he was 
summoned to Jerusalem; and it shows the strength 
of Absalom’s cause in Israel that a man so capable of 

results, and estimating the probabilities of 
succeas, took his side in eo daring an attempt (2 Sam. 
xv, 12). He probably hoped to wield a greater sway 
under the vain prince than he had dono under David, 
against whom it is also possible that he entertained a 
secret malice on account of his granddaughter Bath- 
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sheba (2 Sam, xi, 8, comp. with xziil, 84). The news 
of his defection ap) to have occasioned David more 
alarm than any other single incident in the rebellion. 
He earnestly prayed God to turn the sage counsel of 
Ahithophel ‘‘ to foolishness" (probably aliading to his 
name); and being immediately after joined by his old 
friend Hushal, he induced him to go over to Absalom 
with the express view that he might be instrumental 
in defeating the counsels of this dangerous person 
(xv, 81-87). Psalm lv is supposed to contain (12-14) 
4 farther expression of David's feelings at this treach- 
ory of one whom he had so completely trusted, and 
whom he calls ‘My companion, my guide, and my 
familiar friend"—a passage which our Saviour applies 
to his own case In such a manner as to Indicate that 
Abithophel was in some sense a type of Judas (John 
xiii, mt patos hegre serge and their end were 
similar (see Steuber, Achitophel sibi loqueo gulam frac- 
tus, Rint. 1741; Lindsay, Lect. ii, 199; Crit. Sac. Thes. 
Nov. i, 676; Jones, Works, vil, 102). The detestable 
advice which Ahithophel gave Absalom to appropriate 
his father’s harem committed him absolutely to the 
cause of the young prince, since after that he could 
hope for no reconcilement with David (2 Sam. xvi, 20- 
98). His proposal as to the conduct of the war un- 
doubtedly indicated the best course that could have 
been taken under the circumstances; and so it seem- 
ed to the council until Hushai interposed with his 
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identified by Robinson under the abbreviated name of 
el-Jish, near Safed, in tho hilly country to the north 
weat of the sea of Galilee (Researches, new od. il, 446; 
iii, 78). This place was in rabbinical times famous 
for its ofl, and the old olive-trees still remain in the 
neighborhood (Reland and Robinson, id.), From it 
came the famous John, son of Levi, the leader in the 
siege of Jerusalem (Joseph. Life, 10; War, ii, 21,1), 
and it had a legendary celebrity as the birth-place of 
the parents of no less a person than the Apostle Penl 
(Jerome, Comment. ad Ep.ad Philem.). But this can 
not be the Ablab of Asher, See GiscHa.a, 

Ab’lai (Heb. Achlay’, “Sti, perh. ornamestal), 
the name of a woman and also of o man. 

1. (Sept. 'Aadat v.r. Aadai.) The daughter and 
only child of Sheshan, a descendant of Judah, mar- 
ried to her father's Egyptian slave Jarha (q. v.), ly 
whom she had Attal (1 Chron. ii, 51, 84, 85). B.C. 
prob, ante 1658, 

2. (Sept. ‘OX v.r. ‘Ayaid.) The father of Zabad, 
which latter was one of David’s body-guard (1 Chron. 
zi, 41). B.C. ante 1046, ; 

Aho’tih (Heb. Acho’dch, TIM, brotherly ; Sept. 
"Ayia v. 1. 'AyinA), one of the sons of Bels, tho sn 
of Benjamin (1 Chron. vili, 4); called also Auiaa 
(ver. 7), and perhaps Int (1 Chron. vii, 7). B.C. post 
1656. It is probably he whose descendants are called 
Anonrtss (2 Sam. xxiii, 9, 28). 


lausible advice, the object of which was to gain time ee 4 F 
is enable David to collect bs resources, See Assa-| Aho’hite (Heb. Achocki’, "MIM; Sept. wapa- 
tom. When Ahithophel saw that his counsel was re- | dedgoc, ‘Axwtrne [v.t. ‘Awtrnc}, 'Axexi, ‘Axe [¥-t- 
fected for that of Hushal, the far-secing man gave up | ‘Axwi], ‘Awi (v.r. Xey, Exwy]), am epithet sp 
the cause of Absalom for lost (comp. Josephus, Ani. | plied to Dodo or i, one of the captains under Sol- 
vil, 9, 8); and he forthwith saddled his ass, returned | omon (1 Chron. xxvii, 4), and his som Elesszar, ont 
to his home at Giloh, deliberately settled his affuirs, | of David's three chief warriors (2 Sam, xxiii, 9; 1 
and then hanged himself, and was buried in the sep- | Chron. xi, 12), a9 well as to Zalmon or Mai, another 
ulchre of his fathera (2 Sam. xvii), B.C. cir. 1028, | of his body-guard (2 Sem, xxiii, 28; 1 Chron. xi, 2); 
(Niemoeyer's Charak. iv, 827 sq.; Ewald, Jer. Gesch., | doubtless from their descent from Amoag (1 Chr 
ii, 642.)—Kitto, s,v. See Davin, vili, 4) the Benjamite (comp. 1 Chron. xi, 26). 

Ahi’tub (Heb, Achitub’, ID"TN, brother of good-| Aho’lah (Heb. Oholah’, rong, {. q. POM, abe 
ness, i.e. good; Sept. 'Ayirw3, Josephus 'Ayirwfoc), | has her own tent, |. 6. tabernacle, for lascivious rites; 
the name of at least two priests. See Hion-rrixst, | Sept. ‘OoAd v. r. ‘OAAd, "Ood\Aad; Vulg. Colla), the 

1. A descendant of Ithamar, who on the death of | name of an imaginary harlot, used by Ezekiel (xxiii, 
his father, Phinehas, in battle, and also of his grand- | 4, 5, 86, 44) as a symbol of the idolatry of the northern 
father, Eli, at the news of the capture of the ark, suc- | kingdom, the apostate branch of Judah being desig- 
ceeded tho latter in the high-priesthood, B.C. 1125, | nated, by a paronomasia, ANOLIBAU (q. v.). These 
and waa succeeded (B.C. cir. 1085) by his son Ahijah | terms indicate respectively that, while the worship st 
or Ahimelech (1 Sam. xiv, 8; xxil, 9, 21, 12, 20), Samaria had been self-invented, and never sanctioned 

2. A descendant of the line of Ithamar, being tho} by Jehovah, that at Jerusalem was divinely instituted 
son (or rather descendant) of Amariah (1 Chron. vi, 7, | cnd approved, ao long as pure, but now degraded and 
8, 52), and not an incumbent of the high-priesthood | abandoned for foreign alliances (Henderson, Commest. 
(comp. Josephus, Ant. vill, 1, 8, where his father’s} in loc.). They are both graphically described as sit 
name is given as Arophmus), since his son Zadok (1| ters who becamo lewd women, adulteresses, prostitat- 
Chron. xviil, 16) was made high-priest by Sau! after| ing themeeclves to the Egyptians and the Assyrians, 
the extermination of the family of Ahimelech (2 Sam, | in imitating their sbominetions and idolatries ; where- 
viii, 17). B.C. ante 1012. It is doubtful whether this | fore Jehovah abandoned them to those very people for 
or the preceding person of this name is mentioned in| whom they showed such inordinate and impure affec- 
1 Chron, ix, 11; Neb. xi, 11, where he is erroneously | tion. They were carried into captivity, and reduced 
called the father (instead of son or descendant) of Me-| to the severest servitude. But the crime of Abotitih 
raioth (q. v.). See Amagran, was greater than that of Aholsh, for sho possessed 

3. A descendant of the lest, mentioned (1 Chron. | more distinguished privileges, and refused to be in- 
vi, 11, 12; Ezra vii, 2) aa the son of another Amariah | structed by the awful example of her sister's ruin. 
and futher of another Zadok among the Jewish high-| The allegory is an epitome of the history of the Jew- 
cm q but as toa ee srraenes . soceee is improb- | ish Church._—Kitto, s.v. See Ipovatry. 

fe, the person ini may perhaps havo been the] Aho*lilib (Heb. Qholids’, AN">MN, tent of his 
Azaniau of 2 Chron. xxxi, 10. See GengaLooy, father ; Sept. mak the sta ae itabesl aes 

Ahb’lab (Heb. Achiab’, IBM, fatness, 1. ¢, fertile ; | tribe of Dan, one of the two artificera in the precioas 
Sept. "AyAdG v.r. Aadag), a town of Asher, appar-| metals and other materials, appointed to superintend 

ently near Zidon and Achzib, the native inhabitante| the preparation of such articles for the tabernacle 
of which the Israclites were unable to expel (Judg. i, | (Exod. xxxi,6; xxxv, 84; xxxvi, 1,2; xxxvili, 23), 
81). Its lying thus within the unconquered Phani-| B.C. 1667. See BszacEEt. 

clan border may be the reason of ite omission in the} Ahol’ibah (Heb. Oholibah’, imQrdme, for dine 
list of the Asherite cities (Joab. xix, 24-81), It is] ma, my tent is én Aer; Sept. ‘Oody3d ¥. Fr. ‘OAG3a; 
supposed (see Schwarz, Palest, p. 198) that Achlab re- Vulg. Oclita), a eymbolical name given to Jerusalem 
appears In later history as Gush-Chalab (32F} was) or | (Ezek. xxili, 4, 11, 22, 86, 44) under the figure of sn 
Giscala (Reland, Palest, p. 818, 817), a place lately | adulterons harlot, as having once contained the true 
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wotship of Jehovah, but having prostituted hereelf to 
foevign Meletries (Havernik, Comment, in loc.). See 
Anotay, 

Aholiba’mah [many Aholib’amah]} (Heb. Ohols- 
bamad’, nssbny, tent of the height), the name, ap- 
parently, of a woman ( OA Bec), and ofa man or 
district (Sept. E\iBopac) named after her, in connec- 
tion with the family and lineage of Esau (q.v.). She 
was the granddanghter of Zibeon (q. v.) the Hivite (of 
the family of Seir the Horite) by his son Anah (q. v.), 
and became one (probably the second) wife of Esau 
— xxxvi, 2, 25). B.C.1964. It is doubtless through 

connection of Esau with the original inhabitants 
of Mount Seir that we are to trace the subsequent oc- 
cupstion of that territory by him and his descendants, 
and it is remarkable that each of hia three sons by this 
wife is himself the head of a tribe, while all the tribes 
of the Edomites sprung from his other two wives are 
founded by his grandsons (Gen. xxxvi, 15-19). In 
the earlier narrative (Gen. xxvi, 84) Aholibamah is 
called Joprrn (q. v.), daughter of Beeri (q. v.) the 
Hittite (q. v.). ‘Tho explanation of the change in the 
name of the woman scems to be that her proper per- 
tonal name was Judith, and that Aholibamah was the 
mame which she received as the wifo of Esau and 
foundress of three tribes of his descendants; she Is, 
therefore, in the narrative called by the first namo, 
while in the genealogical table of the Edomites she 
sppears under the second. This oxplanation ls con- 
firmed by the recurrence of the namo Aholibamsh in 
the concluding list of the genealogical table (Gen. 
xxxvi, 40-43), which, with Heongstenberg (Die Aw 
thentie d. Peat, il, 279; Eny. trunsl. fi, 228), Tuch 
(Comm. ab. d, Gen. p. 493), Knobel (Genes. p. 258), and 
others, we must therefore regard a2 a Uist of names of 
places, and mot of mere persons, as, Indeed, is express- 
ly said at the close of it: ‘‘ These are the chiefe (heads 
of tribes) of Esau, according to their scttlements in 
the land of their possession.” The district which re- 
ceived the name of Esau's wife, or, perhaps, rather 
from which she received her married name, was no 
doalt (as the name itself indicates) situated in tho 
heights of the mountains of Edom, probably, there- 
fore, im the neighborhood of Mount Hor and Petra, 
thoegh Knobel places it south of Petra, having becn 
misled by Barckhardt’s name Heema, which, however, 
according to Robinson (Researches, li, 552), is ‘a 
sandy tract with mountains around it... but not it- 
telf a mountain, as reported by Burckhardt.” It 
seems not unlikely that the three tribes descended 
from Abolibamah, or, at Jeast, two of them, possessed 
this district, since there are enumerated only eleven 
districts, whereas the number of tribes is thirteen, ex- 
dusive of that of Korah, whose name occurs twice, 
tad which we may farther conjecture emigrated (in part| 
at least) from the district of Aholibamah, and became 
tuscciated with that of Eliphas.—Smith, See Epos. 

Abriman. See Onuuzp. . 

Aha’mafi (Heb. Achumay’, "DMM, brother of wa- 
fe, ie. living near a stream; otherwise, swarthy ; 
Sept. 'Ayysef), the first named of the two sons of Ja- 
hath, a Zoratbite, of tbe tribe of Judah (1 Chron. tv, 2), 
B.C, post 1622. 

Abn’sam (Heb. Achuctam’, t3 " their posses- 
1A; therwise, tenacious; Sept. 'Oyaldp 7.7. 'Qyaia), 
the frst named of the four sons of Ashur (‘‘ father” 
4 Tekoa) by one of his wives, Naarab, of tho tribe of 
Judah (1 Chron. iv, 6), B.C. efr. 1612. 

Abusz’zath (Heb. Achuzzath’, PIVTR, possession, 
© often ta the constr. of MITT ; otherwise, fenacious 
(the termination ‘‘-ath” being frequent in Philistine 
nouns, comp. Gara, Goisara, etc.]; Sept. ‘Oxo%a3, 
Vulg. Ochoeath), the, ‘friend” ($7; Bept. vyygayu- 
yer brideemon ; but rather, evidently, that unofficial 

important personsge of ancient Oriental courts 
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called ‘‘the king's friend” or favorite) of Abimelech 
(q. v.) I, king of Gerar, who attended him on bis 
visit to Isaac (Gen. xxvi, 26), B.C. cir. 1985, 


A’t (Heb. Ay, °3, ruin, perh. so called after its 
destruction, Gen. xii, 8; xiii, 8; Joab. vil, 2-5; vill, 
1-29; ix, 8; x, 1,2; xii, 9; Ezra fi, 28; Neb. vil, 
82; Jer. xlix, 8; always with the art., "31, except in 
the passage last cited; Sept. ai in Josh., 'Ayyai in 
Gen., "Aid in Ezra, ‘At in Neh., Pat in Jer.; Vulg. 
Hai; Auth, Vers. “ Hal” in Gen.: also in the pro- 
longed forms Aya’, M*3, Neh. xi, 81, Sept. ‘Aid, 
Valg, Hai, Auth. Vers. “ Alja;” Ayath’, ms, Isa, 
x, 28, Ayyal, Ajath, “ Alath ;” v.r. “59, text Josh. 
vill, 16; 7992, Samar. Gen. xil, 8, comp. 'Aivd, Jo- 
sephas, Ant, v, 1,12; Jeromo Gai), the name of one 
or two places. See also Avim. 

L A royal city of the Canaanites (Josh. x, 1), the 
site of which (not necessarily then a city) is mentioned 
os early as the time of Abraham, who pitched his tent 
Detween it and Bethel (Gen. xii, 8; xiii, 8); but it is 
chiefly noted for its capture and destruction by Joshua 
(vii, 2-5; viii, 1-29). See Amsusu. Ata later pe 
riod Ai ap; to have been rebuilt, for it is men- 
tioned by (x, 28), and it was inhabited by the 
Denjamites after the captivity (Ezra 1i, 28; Neh. vil, 
82; xi, 81). The site was known, and some scanty 
ruins still existed in the time of Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onomast, 4. v.‘Ayyai), but Dr. Robinson was unable 
to discover any certsin traces of either. He remarks 
(Bib. Researches, ti, 818), however, that its situation 
with regard to Bethel may be well determined by the 
facts recorded In Scriptare. That Ai lay to the east 
of Bethel is certain (comp. Josh. xii, 9; ‘‘ beside Beth- 
aven,” Josh. vil, 2; vili, 9); and the two cities were 
not eo far distant from each other but that the men 
of Bethel mingled in the pursuit of the Israclites when 
they feigned to flee before the king of Ai, and thas 
both cities were left defenceless (Josh. vill, 17); yet 
they were not so near but that Joshus could pisco an 
ambuecade on the west (or south-west) of Ai, without 
its being observed by the men of Bethel, while he 
himself remained behind in a valley to the north of 
Ai (Josh. viil, 4, 11-18). A little to the sonth of a 
village called Deir Diwan, and one hour's journ¢y frem 
Bethel, the site of an ancient place is indicated Ly 
reservoirs hewn in the rock, excavated tombs, and 
foundations of hewn stone. This, Dr. Robinson in- 
clines to think, may mark the site of Ai, as It agrees 
with all the intimations as to its position. Near it, on 
the north, is the deep Wady el-Mutyahb, end toward 
the south-west other smaller wadys, in which the am- 
bushed party of Israelites might easily have been con- 
cealed. According to Schwarz (Palest. p. 84), the 
ancient name fa still preserved in some ruins called 
Khirbet Medinat Gai, near the edge of a valley, two 
English miles south-east of Bethel; a position which 
he thinks corresponds with a rablinical notice of Ai 
(Shemoth Rabbah, c. 82) as lying three Roman miles 
from Bethel (erroncously written Jericho). Thenjus, 
however (in KBuffer’s Exeget. Studien, li, 127 8q.), lo- 
cates Ai at Turmus Aya, a small rocky mound east of 
Binjil (Robinson's Researches, iii, 85), a position which 
fe defended hy Keil (Comment. on Josh. vil, 2); but 
in which he has been influenced by an incorrect loca- 
tion of Bethel (q. v.). Stanley (Palest. p. 200 note) 
places it at ths head of the lady Harith. For Krafft's 
identification with Kirbet el-Hary:h, see Rol inson (new 
ed. of Researches, iii, 288). Van de Velde, after o care- 
ful examination, conclndes that no spot answers the 
conditions except Tell el-Hajar, about 40/ E, by 8. of 
Beltin, on the southern border of Wady el-Mutyah, 
with no remains but a broken cistern (Narrative, ii, 
278-282). This position essentially corresponds to 
that assigned by Robinson. 

It is the opinion of some that the words Avis in 
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Josh. xvi, £8, and Gaza in 1 Chron. vil, 28, are cor- 
ruptions of Ai. 

2. A city of the Ammonites, apparently opposite 
Heshbon, and devastated next to it by the Babyloni- 
ans on their way to Jerusalem (Jer. xlix, 8). Others, 
however, the name as an sppellative here. 

AY’ah, another mode (2 Sam. iil, 7; xxi,8, 10, 11; 
1 Chron, i, 40) of Anglicizing the name AJAxH (q. v.). 

Ai’ath, another form (Isa. x, 28) of the name 
the city At (q. v.). 


tea A Meee iy ), signify! chief 
titl zov, Apparat. Crit. p. 8 sq. ing ci 
Shs capsloch Mesignad to ths bead ef Gav fewil 
families during the captivity (q. v.). 


Aidan, born in Ireland about A.D. 605, was sent, ac- 
cording to Bede, by the Scottish bishop, at the request 
of Oswald, king of Northumbria, an missionary bishop 
to the Northumbrians, about A.D, 685, Upon his ar- 
rival In Northambria, he was appointed, at his own 
request, to the see of Lindisfarn, then first erected, on 
the island of that name, Here he set up the rule of 
St. Columban, and persuaded the king to establish the 
Church in his kingdom. ‘' Often,’ says Bede, “‘ might 
be seen a beautiful sight—whilo the bishop (who was 
but imperfectly acquainted with the English tongue) 
preached, the king and bis officers, who, owing to 
their long exile in Scotland, had acquired the language 
of that country, interpreted his words to the people.” 
Bede says that “ nothing more commended his doctrine 
to the attention of his hearers than tho fact that, as he 
taught, eo he bimself lived, seeking for nothing and 
attaching himself to nothing which belonged to this 
world, All that the king gave him be quickly dis- 
tributed to the ; and never, unless when com- 
pelled to do #0, did he travel through his diocese ex- 
cept on foot.” He died August 81, 651, apparently 
broken-hearted at the death of the king, who, as he 
had predicted, perished by treachery twelve days be- 
fore, He is commemorated in the Romish mart;t- 
ology on the Bist of August.—Bede, Eccl. Hist. lib. ili, 
cap. $, 5, 14-17; Neander, Ch. Hist. ili, 21; Collier, 
Eccl, Hist, i, 208. 


exc) an 


Algenler, Anam, a German Jesuit, born in the’ 


Tyrol, 1688, who became professor of Hebrew at In- 
golstadt, In 1678 he was sent out to China as mis- 
sionary, and died on the voyage, August 16, 1678. 
Among other writings, he left Fusdamenta lingua 
sanctes (Dillingen, 1670, 4to).—Jocher, Allg. Gelehrten- 
Lexicon; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog, Générale, i, 454, 

Ali’ja, another form (Neh. xi, 81) of the namo of 
the city Ar (q. v.). 

Aj alon, another mode (Josh. xxi, 24; Judg. |, 
85; xii, 12; 1 Sam. xiv, 81; 1 Chron, vi, 69; viii, 18; 
2 Chron. xl, 10) of Anglicizing the name of the city 
AJALOX (q. v.). 


A\j’eleth Sha’har (Heb. Aye’leth hash-Shack’ur, 
“PTS MBN, Aind of the dawn, in which signification 
the terms often occur separately ; Sept. 1) dvridmlic 
% twSwH, Vulg. eusceptio matutina) occurs {n the 
title of Psa, xxii, and is apparently the name of some 
other poem ot song, to the measure of which this ode 
was to be performed or chanted (Aben Ezra, in loc. ; 
Bochart, //ieroz, i, 888; Eichborn, Praf. ad Jonesium, 
De Podsi Asiat. p. xxxil; Rosenmiller, De Wette, in 
loc.) ; like the similar terms, e. g. AL-TAscHITH (q. v.), 
which occur in the inscriptions of other Pxelme (Ivil, 
Ivili, lix, 1xxv), after the manner of Syriac poets 
(Assemani, Bibi, Orient, i, 80). The phrase, however, 
{a not necessarily taken from the initial words of o 
song (as Aben Ezra maintains, comp. Prov, v, 19), 
much less an amatory effusion (comp. the opening of 


& poem of Ibn Doreid, ‘‘O gazelle!'’); but the title , 


may be borrowed, according to Oriental custom, from 
some prominent expression or theme in it, like David's 
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“ Song of the Bow" (2 Sam. i; comp, Gesenios, Con- 
ment, in Yea. xxii, 1). It may in this caso alluds 
either to the hunting of the deer by the early day. 
light, as the most favorable time for the chase; or, as 
more agreeable to the Arabic similes (Schultens, ad 
Meidan. Prov. p. 89), as well as rabbinical usage (Tal 
mud, Hieros, Berakoth, ii, 80, 1. 80, 85, ed. Cracon.), 
it may refer to the rays of the rising sun under the 
metaphor of a stag’s horns (comp. Schultens and De 
Sacy, ap. Haririum Cons. xxxli). The in' 

of Faber (in Harmar's Observ. ii, 172) as signifying 
the beginning of dawn, is less agreeable to the etymol- 
ogy. Some (as Hare in the Bibl. Brem, Class, |, pt. 
2) understand some instrument of music; and other 
| (e. g. Kimchi and the Talmudiste) the morwing dar. 
—Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 45. See Paarus. 


Awl, Ajal, Ajalab. See Drxe. 


Ailly, Preree n’ (Petrus de Aliiaco), a noted care 
dinal and learned theologian of the fourteenth cen 
tury, surnsmed the ‘ Hammer of Heretics.” He was 
born at Compiégne in 1850, of humble parentage, and 
completed his rtudies at the college of Navarre in 
Paris. The dispute between Nominalism and Realism 
had not yet died out, and D’Ailly threw himself with 
ardor Into philosophical study. He soon became noted 
among the students for the skill and subtlety with 
which he advocated the nominalist theory, and for the 
wide extent of his general knowledge. At twenty- 
five he lectured in the university of Paris on Peter 
Lombard's Sententia, and soon obtained a brilliant rep- 
utation, In 1877, while yet a subdeacon, be was sent 
as delegate to the Provincial Council of Amboise, a 
rare distinction for one so young. In 1380 he was 
made doctor of the Sorbonne. In his inaugural ed 
dreas he extolled the study of Holy Writ, and sfter- 
ward held lectures upon the New Testament end the 
| nature of the Church, D’Ailly declared that the pat- 
‘ sage, ‘‘ Upon this rock,”’ etc., Matt. xvi, 18, was to be 
taken in @ epiritual sense, asserting that the Bible 
alone is the everlasting rock upon which the Church is 
bailt, as Peter and his successors could not be such, on 
| account of their human frailty. He also distinguisbed 
between the universal Church of Christ and the Church 
j of Rome as a particular Church, and maintained thet 
the latter had no precedence before the uuiverul 
Chureh, and that another bishop than that of Rome 
might be the head of the Church. In 1884 D'Ailly 


was made the head of the College of Navarre, where 
Gerson (q. v.) and Nicholas de Clemange (q, v.) were 
among his popils. When in the university of Paris, 
rs eee ne beh scr the Immacnlate Concep- 
ion against the ns, and hs v 

John de Montcon; and when the Ss peer . ten 
an ecclesiastical censure to Pope Clement VII, the 
‘university sent D'Ailly to the pope to defend before 
| him the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, as also 
| the opinion that the right to decide in such questions 
(‘circa ea qua sunt fider doctrinakiter definire’’) does not 

| belong to the pope alone, but also to the doctores ecele- 
, si. The pope approved both opinions; and the uni- 
versity of Paris elected D'Ailly, in reward for his vie- 

| tory, chancellor. Soon afterward he was made con- 
| fessor and almoner of Charles VJ, archdeacon at Cam- 
: bray, and treasurer of the Holy Chapel at Paris. In 
1894 he was sent by Charles VI to Peter de Lana 
Benedict XIII), to prevail upon this antipope to re- 

| sign, but Benedict succeeded in bringing D’ Ailly over 
ito his side, and, through him, was recognised by 
| France as the pope. He appointed D'Ailly, 
In 1898, bishop of Cambray. D'Ailly continued to 
take an active and prominent part in the endeavors 
made for a restoration of the ecclestastical unity. In 
aio ve eels — of the Council of Piss, 

upon the council to depose all the 

who at that time claimed the Seo. conie 
‘V was nominated in their place, bat died soon after. 


AILLY 


His successor, John XXIII, made D'Ailly cardinal, 
and papal legate in Germany. As such, he took part 
in the Council of Constance, where he was again very 
conspicuons. See Constance, Cooncit or, Soon 
after bis arrival, and through his influence, the Coun- 
cil adopted a resolution that the vote on the reforma- 
tion of the Church should be taken, not according to 
heads, but according to nations—a decision which at| age 
once fixed the fate of John XXIII. Ho agaln urged 
the resignation or deposition of all the popes, and the 
election by the Council of a new pope, who should 
pledge himself to carry out the reformatory decrees of 
the Coancil, He strongly maintained the superiority 
of a geveral council over the pope, and under the in- 
fivence of hia views Benedict XIII was deposed. He 
was ove of the Committee to investigate the case of 
John Hess, and it is a stain upon his great name that 
he voted for the condemnation of the reformer. 

the question whether the election of a new pope was | mones 
1 ae ee es a ee eae 


pra lager gr Lig waa 
from the refo! 
pei La A cha am gp = and 


effecta which pest the Council might have pro- 
duced. Martin V appointed him legate at Avignon; 
he died there in 1425; or, rageny od to another ac- 
count, on B 
D'Ailly is one of the most remarkable dignitaries of 
the Charch of the Middle Ages, and greatly distin- 
guished both as = theologian and orator. He was, 
however, addicted to a belief in astrology, maintaining 
that important events might be predicted from the 
conjunctions of the planets. A very remarkable co- 
in the case of one of his predictions, 
viz, that in the year 1789, “al mandus usque ad Illa 
tempora duraverit, quod eolus Deus novit, multe tunc 
et magnw et mirabiles alterationes mundi et mota- 
tiones fature@ sunt, et maxime circa leges et sectas.” 
This prediction was written in 1414, in his Concord. 
Gdromomia cum histurica narratione (published in Augs- 
burg, 1490, 4to). D'Ailly may be considered as a 
predecessor of that liberal party in the Roman Cath- 
olic Charch afterward represented by Bossuet and 
Findlon. His writings were published at 
Douay, 1634, 8vo; but there is no full collection of 
his works, ‘Among them are: 1, Commentaris Breves 

ts Bhros 4 Seite: OEM, Ho) 6. eter OOes 
int Ebrog Sentent. :—B. Recommendatio 


ome Quadruplicis Exercitis ig Exercita 
Dominica Tractatus 2,—12, Salutationis Angelice Ex- 
Ppositio devota »—18. Verbum abbreviatum super libros 
Pualmorus:—14. Meditationes 2 in Pea, xxx :—16, Med- 


ula the Wael acl ives pe ent er 
in 1634 (8vo):—20. Tractatus de Anima (Paris, 1494, 
8vo: 1505) :—21. Sermones, varti A 
Modus eeu Forma 


(a 004, 
tom. i, p. 695).—25. Sacramentale (Louvain, 1487) :— 
26, Vian S, Petri de ging afterward Celestine V 
(Parta, Dupin, Ecel, Writers, cont. xv, cb. iv; 
Hid. cent. xiv, pt, i, ch, ii, § 88; Cave 
Hid, Lit. ana, 1896; Dinaud, Notice historique et lite. 
rare, mr P, D7 Aillg (Cambray, 1894, 8v0); Hoefer, 
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legative mission in the Netherlands, 1420.| don, E 


AIN 


tens Biog. Générale, i, 126; Landon, Evel, Dictionary, 
Ailredus, Agteepvs, an English historian, born 
in 1109, and said to have died In 1166. According to 
Cave, he was ‘an Englishman, educated in Scotland, 
having been educated together with Henry, son of 
Devil, Beg of Scotland. When he was of the proper 
was offered to him, but he refused it; 
hate returning to England, he took the monastic vows 
among the Cistercians of Revesby Abbey, in Lincoln- 
shire, He became abbot of this monastery, and after- 
ward of Rievaux, and made Bernard of Clairvaux his 
model both as to his life and style of writing. His 
works include Historia de Vila et Miraculis S. Ed- 
wards R. ¢ Confess. (among the “‘ Decem Scri 
of England, edited by oon Lond, 1652); Genea- 
logia Regum De Bello Staadardi; Historia 


81; Bpeculem 'harita- 
puero Jess ee (ed. by 
de Scot. fortitud, Paris, 18; be 
Spirituals Amicitia, libri 8. The latter four treatises 
were edited by Gibbon, a Jesuit, and printed at Douay 
in 1681; also in the Biblioth, Cimercien, tom. v, 16, 
and 2ibl, Patr, tom. xxill, 1.—Cave, Hist, Lit. sec. xil, 
vol. ii, 227; Dupin, Mist. Eccl. Writers, cent. xii; Lan- 
ccl. Dictionary, 1, 170; Clarke, Sacred Litera- 
ture, ii, 696. 
Aimo, Ses Harmo. 


Aimon, aleo called Aptom, Armors, a Irench 
Benedictine of the convent of Fleury, died 1008. He 
was a pupil of Abbo of Fleury, at whose request he 
wrote the work Historia whick extends 
from 258 to 654. A continuation by another author, 
which is more valuable than the original, carries the 
narrative to the year 727. It is contained in Bouquet's 
Collection des de France (Paris, 1738, 8 vols.). 
Aimon also wrote Vita Abbonis Floriacencis, 
al works on St, Bernard.—Herzog, |, 198. 


An (Heb. A’yin, 593, ¢ fountain) signifies liter. 
ally am eye, and also, in the simple but vivid imagery 
of the cpr singe ah or natural burst of living water, 
alwaye con 


and pever- 


from the well or tank of 
artificial eae as or and which latter is designated by 
the word ‘Beér” (“XB) or “Bor” (ANZ and “i2). 
Ain still retains its ancient and double meaning in the 
Arabic 'Aim. Such living springs abound Ia Palestine 
even more than in other mountainous districts, and, 
apart from their natural value in a hot climate, form 
one of the most remarkable features of the country. 
Prof. Stanley (Palest. p, 147, 509) bas called attention 
to the accurate and persistent use of the word in the 
original text of the Bible, and has well expressed the 
inconvenience arising from the confusion in the Auth. 
Vers. of words and things oo radically distinct as Ain 
and Bear. The importance of distinguishing between 
the two is Mlustrated by Exod. xv, 27, in which the 
word Aimoth (translated wells”) is used for the 
springs of fresh water at Elim, although the rocky soil 
of that place excludes the supposition of dug wella. 
Aim oftenest occurs in combination with other words, 
forming the names of definite localities: these will Lo 
found under Ex- (q. v.), a8 En-gedi, En-gannim, ete. 
Tt occurs alone in two cases. See Fourratn. 
1. (Sept. at Josh. xxi, 16, ‘Acc, at 1 Chron. iv, 32, 
"Hy; elsewhere it blends as a preax with the follow- 
ing names, 'Eo-euwS, 'Ep-tpwy.) <A city at first as- 
signed to the tribe of Judah, on {ts southern border 
(Josh. xv, 82), but afterward to Simeon (Josh, xix, 7; 
1 Chron. fv, 82). In all those it is mentioned 
as adjoining Remmon or Rimmon (q. v.), and it seems 
to be the Ex-Rrumon (q. v.) of Neh. xi, 29, It was one 
of the Levitical cities (Josh. xxi, 16). Reland (Palest. 
p. 554, 625) thinks it the same with the Betane (Bara>7) 


AINSWORTH 


of Judith i, 9, And the Bethanin (BnSavir) located by 
Eusebias (Onomast. s. v. Api, i. ¢. 'Aty) at four Roman 
miles from Hebron. But these are rather the Beth- 
anoth (q. v.) of Josh, xv, 69, Dr. Robinson conjectures 
it may have been the same with the modern village e/- 
Ghuwein, the ruins of which he saw in a valley a short 
distance to the right of the road a few hours south of 
Hebron (Researches, li, 625), But this again is prob- 
ably the Anim (q. v.) of Josh. xv, 50. The 

of our Bibles identifies thie Ain with the A shan of Josh. 
xv, 42, but in 1 Chron. iv, 82 both are mentioned. In 
the list of priests’ cities in 1 Chron, vi, 69, Ashan (q. v.) 
appears to take the place of Ain. 

2. (With the art., 7M, Ha-A’yim.) One of the 
landmarks on the northern or eastern boundary of 
Palestine as described by Moses (Num, xxxiv, 11), 
near the lake Gennesareth, adjoining Shephan, and 
apparently mentioned to define the position of Rib- 
lah, viz. ‘‘on the east side of ‘the spring” (Sept. 


le myydg). But the ambiguous phrase }732 O379 | 


(literally, from the east as to the spring), rather refers 
directly to the boundary as extending in general 
terms easterly to Ain, in the direction of Riblah (q. 
v.). By Jerome, in the Vulgate, it is rendered con- 


tra fontem Daphnin, meaning the spring which rose in | A499 


the celebrated grove of Daphne dedicated to Apollo 
snd Diana at Antioch. Riblah having been lately, 
with much probability, identified (Robinson, Research. 
new ed, lil, 542-6; Porter, il, 385) with a place of the 
same name on the north-east slopes of the Lebanon 
range, ‘‘the spring” of the text is probably the mod- 
ern Ain, in Cale-Syris, botween the Orontes and the 
Litany (Bibliotheca Sacra, 1847, p. 405, 408); so call- 
ed from o large fountain of the same name a little to 
the north of the village, which ‘is strong enough to 
drive several mills, and about it are heavy blocks of 
hewn stone of a very antique appearance” (ibid, 1848, 
p. 698). Dr, Robinson, however, thinks it is rather 
an appellative, and refers to the fountain of the Oron- 
tes still farther south-west of Riblah (new ed. of Re- 
searches, iil, 584), 

Ainsworth, Henry, D.D., one of the carliest 
leaders of the Independents, then called Brownists; 
a celebrated nonconformist divine of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, Tho time and place of his 
birth are unknown. In early life he gained great 
reputation by his knowledge of the learned languages, 
and particularly of Hebrew. He removed about 1593 
to Amsterdam, and had a church thore (with an inter- 
val spent in Ireland) until his death, which occurred 
suddenly in 1622. Suspicion of his having been pol- 
soned was raised by his having found a diamond, of 
great value, belonging to a Jew, and his refusing to 
return it to him till he had confessed with some of 
the rabbins on the prophecies of the Old Testament 
relating to the Messiah, which was promised; but the 
Jew not having sufficient intereat to obtain one, it is 
thought he was the instrument of his death. Ains- 
worth was a man of profound learning, well versed in 
the Scriptures, and deeply read in the works of the 
rabbins. His much celebrated ‘ Annotations on 
several Books of the Bible’ wero printed at various 
times and in many sizes, In those on the five Books 
of Moses, Paalme, and the Canticles, the Hebrew 
words are compared with and explained by the ancient 
Greek and Chaldee versions, and other records and 
monuments of the Hebrew. The ‘' Amnofaticns on the 
Pentateuh" were republished in Edinburgh (Blackie 
and Son, 2 vols. 8vo) in 1848.—Neal, Mist. of the Puri- 
tans, li, 43; Wilson, Dissenting Churches, t, 22. 

Ainsworth, Laban, a Congregational minister, 
was born at Woodstock, Conn., Jaly 19th, 1767. He 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1778, and became 
pastor of the church at Jaffrey, N. H., Dec. 10th, 
1783. Here he continuod in the pastoral relation un- 
til bie death, March 17th, 1838. He was an evangel- 
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ical preacher of more than ordinary ability, and s 
man of great humor in his social intercourse, but ear. 
nestly intent in his great calling. He retained the 
respect and affection of his people t the last—A mer. 
Cong. Year Book (vol. vi, 1859, p, 117), 

Aijonios. Sce Erzrxat. 


Air (dip), the atmosphere, as opposed to the ether 
(a(@np), or bigher and purer region of the sky (Acts 
xxil, 24; 1 Thess. iv, 17; Rev. ii, 2; xvi, 17). The 
Heb. term 35%, rw’ach, occurs In this sense but onco 
(Job xli, 16); “ air’ is elsewhere the rendering of 
D790, shama’yim, in speaking of birds of the heaves. 
The later Jews (see Eisenmenger, Entd. Jud. ii, 4; 
eq.), In common with the Gentiles (see Elaner, ts. 
fi, 205; Dougtsi Anna. p. 127), expecially the Pyths 
gorcans, believed the air to be led with spirits, 
under the government of a chief, who there held his 
seat of empire (Philo, 81, 28; Diog. Leert. viii, 82; 
Plutarch, Quast. Rom. p.274). These spirita were sup- 
posed to be powerful, but malignant, and to incite men 
to evil, That the Jews held this opinion is plain from 
the rabbinical citations of Lightfuot, Wetetein, etc. 
Thus in Pirke Aboth, Ixxzxiil, 2, they are described os 

ing the whole air, arranged in troops, in regoler 
subordination (see Rosenroth, Cabbala dewd. i, 417). 
The early Christian fathers entertained the seme te 
lief (Ignat. ad Ephes. § 18), which has indeed come 
down to our own times, It is to this notion that 
Paul is supposed to allade in Eph. ii, 2, where Satan 
is called “ prince of the power (i. €. of those who ex- 
ercise the power) of the air” (see Stuart, in the Biblioth. 
Sacra, 1848, p. 189). Some, however, explain “ air” 
here by dariness, a sense which it bears also in profane 
writers. But the apostle no donb speaks according 
to the notions entertained by most of those to whom 
he wrote, without expressing the extent of his own 
belief (see Bloomfield, Rec. Syn., and Meyer, Com 
ment.inloc.). See Powrr; Princtrauity. The sky 
as the midst of heaven, or the middle station between 
heaven and earth, may symbolically represent the 
place where the Divine judgments are denounced, a0 
in 1 Chron. xxi, 16. See AxoEL, 

The phrase ti¢ déipa Aadeiv, fo apeak into the ait 
(1 Cor. xiv, 9), is a proverbial expression to denote 
speaking in vain, like rentis rerba in Latin 
(Lucret. iv, $29), and a similar one in our own lan 
wnage; and tic dipa dips, ¢) beat the air (1 Cor. ix, 
26), denotes acting in vain, and is a proverbial allu- 
sion to an abortive stroke into the air in pugillstic 
contests (comp, Virgil, 2x. v, 877). See Games. 

AY’rus (laipog, comp. Jairus of the N. T.), one 
of the temple-servants whose “sons” ore said to bave 
returned from the captivity (1 Esdr. v, 31); probsbly 
a corruption for Gamas (q. vy.) of the genuine text 
(Ezra ti, 47). 

Aisle is derived from 
the Latin ala, French 
aile, a wing, and signi- 
fies the wings or side- 
| passages of the church. 
| The term is incorrectly 
applied to the middle av- 
enue of a charch, which 
its derivation shows to 
be wrong. Where there 
{a but one aisle to a tran- 
sept, it is always to the 
cast. In churches on 
the continent of Europe 
the number of aisles is 
frequently two on either 
side of the nave and choir, 
and at Cologne there are 
eventhree. See CHurci 
ABCHITECTCRE, 


Alste in Melrose ALLey. 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE 


Aiz-la-Chapelle (Aqui ot Aque-gra- 
si, Germ. Aachen), a large city of Germany, dependent 
on the archbishopric of Cologne in spiritual matters. 
As the favorite abode of Charlemagne, it acquired 
great ecclesiastical Importance; and many councils 
were held there. From the time of Otho I (937) to 
Ferdinand I, 1558, twenty-nine German emperors were 
crowned in this city. 

The fret Couscit oF Atx-LaA-CHAPELLE was held 
in 789, on discipline; in the council held in 799 Felix 
of Ungel renounced Adoptianism, which he previously 
upheld, The others are that of 808, where the Bene- 
dictines recelved their religious regulations; of 800, 
on the procession of the Huly Ghost; 818, when the 
canons of the preceding conneil were published; 816, 
confirmatory of the rules of Chrodogang ; 817, on St. 
Benedict's rule, ete, ; 825, on the anme subjects; 831, 

the innocence of the Empress Judith; 806, 
on the restoration of Church property ; 837, on Epis- 
copal controversies ; 842, by Kings Louis and Charles, 
on the division of Lothaire's possessions ; two sessions 
in 860, against Queen Thetburga ; 862, allowing King 
Lothaire to contract a new 3 992, forbidding 
marriages during Advent, from Septuagesima to East- 
er, etc,; 1165, to canonize Charlemagne, — Smith, 
Tables of Church Hist. 


A’jah (Heb. Ayah’, MS, prop. 0 ery, hence a 
hawk, as often), the name of two men, 

1 (Sept. "Att; but Ald, Auth. Vers. “ Aivh” in 
Chron.) The first named of the two sons of Zibeon 
the Horite or rather Hivite (Gen. xxxvi, 24; 1 Chron. 
i, 40), B.C. ante 1964. 

2 Aid, but in 2 Sam. fil, 7 v. r. "Id, Auth, 
Vers, ‘“Aiah."”) The father of Rizpah, King Saul'a 
conenbine (2 Sam. iii, 7; xxi, 8-11), B.C. ante 1008. 


Afalon (Heb. Ayalon’, 515%, place of deer, or of 
oaks), the name of two towns. 

1 (Sept. Ate», but ’Erwy in Josh. xix, 42, ly 3 
ai dpeot in Jadg. i, 85, omits in 1 Sam, xiv, 81, Ady 
v.t, Aidwy in 1 Chron. vi, 69, A/Adp v. r. “AXdp and 
‘Ald in 1 Chron, viii, 18, Aia\ev v. r. Aw in 2 
Chron. xi, 10, ‘AtAey in 2 Chron. xxviil,18; Josephus 
‘BAwp, Ant. vil, 10, 1; Auth. Vers. “ ” in all 
the passages except Josh. x, 12; xix, 41; 2 Chron, 
xxviii, 18.) A town and valley in the tribe of Dan 
Gosh. xix, 42), which was given to the Levites (Josh. 
xxi, 24; 1 Chron. vi, 69). The native Amorites fora 
long time retained of it, although reduced 
to the eondition of tributaries by the neighboring 
Ephraimites (Judy. 1, 85). Being on the very frontier 
of the two kingdoms, we can understand how Ajalon 
should be spoken of sometimes (1 Chron. vi, 60, comp. 
with 66) as in Ephraim, and sometimes (2 Chron. xi, 
10; 1 Sam. xiv, 81) as in Judah and in. It 
vas not far from Bethshemesh (2 Chron. xxviii, 18), 
and was one of the places which Rehoboam fortified (2 
Chron. xi, 10) daring his conflicts with the new king- 
dom of Ephraim (1 Kings xiv, 80), and among the 
strongholds which the Philistines took from Ahas (2 
Chron. xxviii, 18), Saul pursued hither the routed 
Philistines from Michmash (1 Sam, xiv. 81), and some 
ofits chiefs appear to have subsequently defeated an 
incursion of the same enemies from Gath (1 Chron. 
vill, 13). But the town, or rather the valley to which 
the town gave name, derives its chief renown from the 
circomstance that when Joshua, in pursuit of the five 
kings, arrived at some point near Upper Beth-horon, 
looking back apon Gibeon and down upon the noble 
valley before him, he uttered the celebrated command, 
“San, stand thou till on Gibeon, and thou moon, in 
the valley of Ajalon” (Josh, x, 12), From the indica- 


ticas of Jarome (Onomast. and Epitaph, Paul.), who 
places two Roman miles from Nicopolis, on the 
way to m (comp. ‘Jake in Epiphan. Opp. 1, 


102), joined to the preservation of the ancient name, 
Dr. Robinson (Sibi. Researches, ill, 68) appears to have 
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Identified the valley and the site of the town. From 
@ housetop in Beit Ur (Beth-horon) he looked down 
upon s broad and beautiful valley, which lay at his 
feet, toward Ramleh, This valley runs out west by 
north through a tract of hills, and then bends off south- 
west through the great western plain. It ts called 
Merj Ion'Omeir, Upon the side of the long hill which 
skirts the valley on the south a small village was per- 
ceived, called Ydlo, which cannot well be any other 
than the ancient Ajalon ; and there can bo little ques- 
tion that the broad wady to tho north of It is the val- 
ley of the same name (see Thomson's Land and Bool, 
li, B04, 546). Keil, however (Comment, in Josh. x, 12), 
controverts the above vicw (from Lengerko, after 
Lapide and Le Clerc, in loc.) respecting the position 
of Joshua on this occasion, maintaining that !f Joshua 
really saw both the sun and moon when he delivered 
this memorable address, it must have been in the early 
part of the day, and daring the engagement before 
Gibeon itself; for then the sun might have been visi- 
ble on tho east or south-east of Gibeon, and the moon 
In the south-west, above the valloy of Ajalon, as it 
would then be about toset. SeeJasHer, According 
to Schwarz (Palest, p, 141), a person on the summit 
of Upper Beth-horon can see at onco Gibeon on the 
cast and Ajalon on the west. The village of Yalo le 
situated on tho northern declivity overlooking tho 
plain, between two ravines, the western one of which 
contains a fountain that supplies the village. It has 
an old appearance, and contains several caverns in the 
cliffs (new ed. of Robinson's Researches, ili, 144). 

2. (Sept. Aide, Auth. Vers. “Aljalon."’) A city in 
the tribe of Zebulon, where Elon the jadge was buried 
(Judg. xii, 12), It is probably the modern Jalem, 
about four hours east of Akka, and a short distance 
south-west of Mejdel Kerum (Van de Velde, Afemoir, 
p. 268); for this place, although really within the 
bounds of Naphtali, is sufficiently near, perhaps, to the 
border of Zebulon to be included in that region, ac- 
cording to the indefinite mention of the text. 

Aj‘ephim (Heb. Ayephim’, D°DI2, weary ones ; 
Sept. dcAdcAvpivos, Valg. lassws, Auth. Vers. ‘ weary") 
occurs in the original, 2 Sam. xvi, 14, where, although 
tendered as an appellative in the versions, it has been 
regarded by many interpreters (e. g. Michaelis, Datho, 
Thenius, in loc.) as the namo of a place to which the 
fugitive David and his company retired from Jerusa- 
lem on the approach of the rebellious Absalom, and 
where they made their halt for the night, but from 
which they were induced to remove by the nawe sent 
them by Hushaj, ‘This view ts favored by the phrase- 
ology, X39, “and he came,” Dw, “ there," evident- 
ly referring to some locality, which must be sought 
cast of Jerusalom, beyond the Mount of Olives, toward 
the ford of the Jordan; perhaps between Bethany and 
Khan Hodrar, on the §.W. bank of Wady Sidr. 

Akan (Heb. Akan’, {py tecisted; Sept. 'Tovedy), 
the last named of the three sons of Ezer, son of the 
Horite Seir of Idumea (Gen. xxxvi, 27); eleewhere 
called JakAn (1 Chron. i, 41). See JAAKAx, 

Akbar, See Movse. 

Akbara. See AcHABARA, 

Akiba, a learned Jewish rabbi of the second centu- 
ty. He was president of the seminary at Nene Bernk 
(Josh. xix, 46), near Jamnisa. As a teacher he wield- 
ed great Influence, especlally in developing and dif- 
fusing the Talmudic learning and the Cabbala, Among 
his scholars were Rabbi Meir, one of the originators 
of the Mishna, and Rabbi 8. ben-Jochai, author of the 
Cabbalistic work Zohar. He is said to have joined the 
rebel Barchochebas, and to have been taken and flay- 
ed by the Romans in his 120th year. See Jost, Ge- 
schichte d. Israeliten, p. 252; First, Bib. Jud. i. 

Adkins, James, one of the early Methodist minie- 
ters, was born in Ireland 1778, removed to America 


AKKABISH 


in 1792, and entered the ftinerant ministry in 1801. 
He labored for over twenty years with success, chiefly 


Maryland, Ps 1 and New Jersey, and died | the Ghor from the valley of the Akabah muy be n- 
pig eal arr of Conferences, | garded as the Masleh-Akrabbim of Scripture (2 
searches, 


at Haverstraw, Aug. 9, 1828.—Jfinutes 
1824, p. 499. 
Akkabish. See Sripzr. 
Akko. See Goar. 


Ak’kub (Heb, Aktus’, 3379, a contracted form | ridge containing the steep pass e+-Sufuk, by which 
of Jacob; Sept. ‘Axot/3, sometimes 'Axxovj3 y. r, usu-| the final step is made from the desert to the level of 


ally Aco), the name of at least threo men. 


1. The head of one of the families of Nethinim that | pions abound in the whole of this district. The same 
returned from Babylon (Ezra il, 45), B.C. 586 or ante. | spot may be that alladed to in the Mishna (Moar 
2. One of the Levitical gatewardens of the Temple | Sheni, v. 2), as “‘“Akrabah 3375) on the foath.” 
on the return with many of bis family from the cap-| The district of Acrabattine mentioned in 1 Mace. r, 
tivity (1 Chron, ix, 17; Ezra ii, 42; Neh. vil, 45; ix, 8, and Josephus, Ant. xii, 8, 1, as lying on the froatie 


19; xil, 25); and probably one of those who expound- 
ed the law to the people (Neh. vill, 7), B.C. 586-440. 


3. The fourth named of the seven sons of Elioenal | Dr, Robinson thinks that the toparchy referred to took 
or Esli, a descendant of David (1 Chron. iil, 24), B.C. | its name from Akrabeh, now a large and fourishing 


cir. 410, 

Alrab, See Scorriox. 

Akrab’bim (Heb. Alrabbim’, D°D5P3, score 
pions, as In Ezek, {l, 6; Sept. 'AxpaBiv, ‘AxpaGeiy 
only In the connection Makceucacansinn Ce 244 
4. ©. Scorpion-Height (Josh. xv, 3; “ascent of Akrab- 
bim” Num, xxxiv, 4; ‘‘going up to Akrabbim,” 
Judg. i, 86), an ascent, hill, or chain of hills, which, 
from the name, would appear to have been much in- 
feated by scorpions and serpents, as some districts in 
that quarter certainly were (Deut, viil, 15; comp. 
Volney, il, 256). It ts only mentioned in describing 
the frontler-line of the promised land southward jn the 
region of the Amorites (Num. xxxiv, 4; Josh, xv, 8 


3 
Jndg. |, 86). Shaw conjectures that Akrabbim may | “7st 


be the same with the mountains of Akabak, by which 
he understands the casternmost range of the “ black 
mountains” of Ptolemy, extending from Paran to Ju- 
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| The conclusion of Dr. Betinesn is, tons 3 Os dene 
of more positive evidence the line of cliffe separsting 


fi, 601). This, however, woald be a desea 
and not an ascent to those who were entering the Hay 
Land from the south. Perhaps the most feasible rap 
position is that Akrabbim is the general name of the 


the actual land of Palestine. As to the name, ma. 


of Idumma, toward the southern extremity of the Desi 
Sea, may bave derived its name from this ridge. But 


village a little east of Nablous, the ancient Shechen 
(Bibkotkeoa Sacra, 1853, p. 182; and see the anthori- 
thes in hie Researches, ili, 108). This “‘ Acrabsttine” 
of the A) ha, however, was probably a different 
place. ACRABATTINE, 

Alsrothinion (Acpo€ivoy, from the top of 'k 
heap), This Greek word (usually tn the plur. exo 
Sima), which occurs In Heb. vii, 4, means the bes of 
the (fruits of the earth, hence) spoils (Smith's Dict, of 

Yass, Ant. 2. y. Acrothinion). The Greeks, afters 
battle, were accustomed to collect the spoils into « 
heap, from which an offering was first msde to the 
gods; this was the depoGinoy (Xenoph. Cyrep. vii, 5, 
85; Herodot. vili, 121, 122; Pind. Nem. 7, 58). In the 
cited case, Cyrus, after the taking of Babylm, 
calls the magi, and commands them to choose the dr- 
008i of certain portions of the groand for sacred pur- 
poses (see Stephens, Thes. Gree. p. 1560), See Srom. 


dws. This range has lately become well known as| Akkshub. See Appes. 

the mountains of Edom, being those which bound the; Alabama, a diocese of the Protestaut Episcopal 

great valley of Arabah on tho east (7ravels, i, 120), | Church of the United States coextensive with the state 

More specifically, he seems to refer Akrabbim to the |of the same nome. In 1859 the diocese counted 32 

southernmost portion of this range, near the fortress | clergymen and 88 parishes, and the following dioe- 

of Akabah, and the oxtremity of the eastern gulf of | san institutions: missionary committee, ecclesiastical 

the Red Sea; where, as he observes, ‘‘from the bad-| court, trastees of the bishops’ fund, society for the 

ness of the roads, and many rocky passes that are to| relief of disabled clergymen and of the widows end 

be surmounted, the Mobammedan pilgrims lose a num-| orphans of the . The first bishop of the diocese 
ber of camels, and are no less fatigued than the Ieracl. | was Nicholas Hamner Cobbs (q. v.), comsectated io 
ites were formerly in getting over them.” Burck- | 1844, and the second, Richard H. Wilmer, consecrated 
hardt (Syria, p. 509) reaches nearly the same conclu-| March 6, 1862, Alabama was one of the dioceses 
sion, except that ho rather refers ‘‘the ascent of | which, in 1862, organized ‘‘the General Council of the 
Akrabbim"' to tho acclivity of the western mountains | Confederate States of America.” 

from the plain of Akabab, This ascent is very stecp,| Al&baroh (‘AXaSdpync, & term compounded sp- 
“and has probably given to the place its name of | parently of come unknown forelen word, and doy=, to 
Akabah, which means a cliff or etcop declivity." But | rue; as @\dBapyog), a term not found in Scripture, 
the south-eastern frontier of Judah could not havo| but which Josephus uses repeatedly, to signify the 
been laid down co far to the south in the time of Moses | chief of the Jews in Alexandria (Ant, xviii, 6, 8; 8, 
and Joshua. The signification of tho names in the |1; xix, 5,1; xx, 5,2; 7, 8). Philo calls this magis- 
two languages is altogether different. MM. De Saulcy | trate Fevdpyne, genarch (q. v.), and Josephus, in 
finds thie ‘ Scorpion-steep" in the W’ady es-Zunreirah, | some places, efhnarch (q. v.), which terms signify the 
running into the S.W. end of the Dead Sea; s pre-| princo or chief of a nation. Some believe that the 
cipitous, zigzag ascent, up which a path marked with | term alabarch wae given, in raillery, to the principal 
ancient ruins fs cut in the flanks of the hard rock, and | magistrate or head of the Jews at Alexandria, by tho 
which fs peculiarly Infested with scorpiona (Narratire, | Gentiles, who despised the Jews, See ALEXANDEIA. 
4, 861, 418, 421). Schwarz, on the other hand, locaten| The Jews who were scattered abroad after the cap- 
it at the Wady el-Kuraby, running into the south-east-| tivity, and had taken up their residence in countrics 
ern extremity of tho Dead Sea (Palest. p. 22), Both] at a distance from Palestine, had rulera of their own. 
these latter positions, however, seem as much too far| See Drsprrstox. The person who sustained the high- 
north as the preceding are too far south, since the| eat office among those who dwelt in Egypt was de- 
place in question appears to have becn cituated just | nominated alabarch; the magistrate at the head of the 
beyond the point where the southern boundary of | Syrian Jews was denominated archon (q. v.). (See 
Palestine turned northward; and we know from the | Jalin, Aibl, Archdol. § 239.) The dignity of alabarch 
localities of several towns in Judah and Simeon (e. g. | was common in Egypt, as may be obeerved in Juvenal, 
Kadesh, Beersheba, etc.) that the territory of the| Sat. i, 130. Jt was perhaps synonymous with chev” 
promised Jand extonded as fer southward as the ridge | taxr-gatherer (comp. Starz, De Dial. Maced. p. 65 aq.) 
bounding tho depressed level of tho descrt et-Tih. | Thus Cicero (Ap, ad Attic, 17) calls Pompey an alo-~ 
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barch, from his raising taxes; but others here read 
arabareh (sea Facciolati, Lat, Lex. 8. v. Arabarches). 
See Jaws. 7 

Alabaster (A\cBacrpoy) occurs in the N. T. 
only in the notice of the ‘alabaster doz,"’ or rather 
vemel, of “ointment of spikenard, very precious,” 
which a woman broke, and with its valuable con- 
tents anointed the head of Jesus ss he sat at supper, 
ones at Bethany and once in Galilee (Mat? xxvi, 7; 
Mark xiv, 8; Luke vii, 87). At Alsbastron, .n 
there was a manufactory of small pots and veasels for 
holding perfumes (Ptolem. iv, 5), which were made 
from o stonc found in the neighboring mountains 
(Irwin's Travels, p. 882). The Greeks gave to these ves- 
sels the name of the city from which they came, callin 
them alabastra. This namie wes eventeally extandad 


Alabaster Vewels. From the British Museum. The Inserip- 
tlen on the middle Vesse! denotes the Quantity it holds. 


to the stone of which they were formed; and at length 
the term alabastron was applied withont distinction to 


9 ALABASTER 
phrastus, sets this matter 
ina clear light, distinguish- 
ing the alabastrites of nata- 
falists as hard, and he adds: 
“This stone was by tho 
Greeks called also some- 
times onyz, and by the Lat- 
ins marmor ites, from 
its use in making boxes 
to preserve precious oint- 
ments, which boxes were 
commonly called ‘onyxes’ 
and ‘alabasters.' So Di- 
oscorides interpreta.” It 
ls apprehended that, from 
certain appearances com- 
mon to both, the same name 
was given not only to the 
common alabaster, called 


by mineralogists m, 

and by chemists te of , 

Kime, but also to the car- Alabaster Vase beating the 
bonate of'time, or that hard- Dame of eateoc ee fe 
er stone from which the al- Nin wish) 
abastra were usually mado, ~ 

(Penny , & v.). By the Enylish word ala 


Cyclopedia, 
baster is Lkewlse to be understood both that kind which 
is also known by the name of gypsum, and the Oriental 
alabaster which is so much valued on account of its 
translucency, and for its variety of colored streakings, 


| red, yellow, gray, ete., which it owes for the moet part 


to the admixture of oxides of iron. The latter is a 
fibrous carbonate of lime, of which there are many va- 
Tleties, satin spar being one of the most common. The 
former is a hydrous sulphate of lime, and forms, when 
calcined and ground, the well-known substance called 
plaster of Paris, Both these kinds of alabaster, but 
especially the latter, are and have been long used for 
various ornamental purposes, such as the fabrication 


all perfome vessels of whatever materials they con- 
sted. (Herod. ili, 20; Alian, Var, Hist, xil, 18; 
Theoer. xv, 114; Lucian, Asin, 61; Petron. Sat. 60; 
Pliny, ix, 66; comp, Wetateln, 1, 515; K Obs. 1, | 
188.) The material, although sometimes colored, was 
nally white, which was the most esteemed (Athen. 
xy, 688). Theocritus speaks of golden slabastra (/dy. 
xv. 114); and perfume veesels of different kinds of 
ttone, of glasa, ivory, bone, and shells, have been | 
found in the Egyptian tombs (Wilkinson, ili, 879). | 
It does not, therefore, by any means follow that the ' 
tlabestron which the woman used at Bethany was ' 
teally of alabaster, but a probability that it was such 
arises from the fact that vessels made of this stone 
Wete deemed peculiarly suitable for the most costly and 
powerful perfumes (Plin. Hist. Nat. xili, 2; xxxvi, 
Pg The woman is said to have ‘' poant the vee- , 
which is explained Ly supposing that it was one’ 
of those shaped somewhat Ike a Florence oil-flask, | 
with a long and narrow neck ; and the mouth being 
tarionsly and firmly sealed ap, the usual and easiest 
‘ay of getting at the contents was to break off the up- 
per part of the neck. The alabastrum mentioned in 
the Gospels was, according to Epiphanius, a measure 
containing one cotyla, or about half a pint (Smith's 
Dict, of Clase, Antig. 8. v.). The word Itself is, bow- 
trer, properly the name of the substance of which the ' 
lox was formed, and hence in 2 Kings xxi, 18, the 
Sept. ue 6 dha Baorpos for the Heb, MADE (teallach’. 


| 


of vases, boxes, etc., etc. The ancients considered 
alabaster (carbonate of lime) to be the best material in 
which to preserve their olntments (Pliny, H. N. xiii, 
8). Herodotus (iii, 20) mentions an alabaster vessel 
of ointment which Cambyses sent, among other things, 
as a present to the Zthiopians, Hammond (Amnotat, 
ad Matt, xxvi, 7) quotes Piutarch, Julius Pollux, and 
Athengus, to show that alabaster was the material in 
which ointments were wont to be kept. Pliny (ix, 
56) tells us that the usual form of these alabaster ves- 
sels was long and slender at the top, and round and 
full at the tottom, He likens them to the long pearls, 
called elenchi, which the Roman ladies suspended from 
their fingers or dangled from their ears. He com- 
also the green pointed cone of a rose-bud to the 
form of an alabaster olntment-vessel (//. NV. xxi, 4), 
The (Hor. Od. iv, 12, 17, ‘' Nardi parvus onyx’), 
which Pliny says is another name for a i/es, must 
not be confounded with the precious stone of that 
name, which is a sub-species of the quartz family of 
minerals, being a variety of agate. Perhaps the name 
of onyx was given to the pink-colored variety of the 
calcareous alabaster, in allusion to its resembling the 
finger-nail (onyx) in color, or else becguse the calca- 
reous alabaster bears some resemblance to the agate- 
onyx in the characteristic lunar-shaped mark of the 
last-named stone, which mark reminded the ancients 
of the whitish semicircular spot at the base of the 
floger-nail. See MARBLE; Vagz. 
Alabaster, Witu1Am, a learned but erratic di- 


ah a dish, patina, AnevSo¢, ampulla). Horace (Od. iv, | vine, born in Suffolk 1567, and studied both at Cam- 
12) uses ompe in the same way. Alabaster isacalca- bridge and Oxford. In 1596 he went to Cadiz ap 
feous spar, resembling marble, but softer and mora chaplain to the Earl of Essex, and there joined the 
Gasily worked, and therefore very sultable for being Church of Rome. A few years of Romish life dis- 
"roaght into boxes (Pliny, iii, 20). The alabastra gusted him, and in 1610 he returned to the Church of 
Were not usually made of that white and soft gypsum England. He obtained a prebend in St, Paul's, and 
to which the name of alabaster is now for the most afterward was made rector of Therfield, where he died 
part confined. Dr, John Hill, in his notes on Theo- in 1640. He was a great student of the so-called ca- 
T 
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balistic learning. His works are (1) Lexicon Penta- 
(Heb., Chald., Syr., etc.), Lond. 1687, fol. ; (2) 
Comm, de Bestia A, 1621. He also wrote a 
tragedy, '‘ Roxana,” of which Dr. Johnson spoke high- 
ly.—Wood, Athen, Oxon., Hook, Eccl. Biog. i, 102. 

Alah, See Oz. 

Al’ameth, » less correct mode (1 Chron. vii, 8) 
of Anglicizing the name ALEMETH (q. v.). 

Alam’melech (Heb. Alamme’lek, Tombs, per- 
haps king's oak: Sept. ‘EApi\ex), a town on the Lorder 
of the tribe of Asher, mentioned between Achshaph 
and Amad (Josh, xix, 26). Schwarz remarks (Palest, 
p- 191) that the name may be indicative of a location 
on the branch of the Kishon still called Nahr el- Melek ; 
perhaps at the rains e/-Harbayi (Van de Velde, Memoir, 
p. 283). 

Al’amoth (Heb. Alamoth’, H'indy, virgins, as oft- 
en; Sept. dAnpad v. r. ddawsd and drcusd, Vulg. 
rien nualiea csekin’ Clee EF 20, ap- 
parently to denote that the choristers should sing in 
the female volce, i. e. our treble, or soprano, So Lafage 
(Hist. Gén, de la Musique) renders it ‘‘ chant supérieur 
ou a loctave” (comp. Mendelssohn, Jutrod. to Psalms). 
The word occurs in the same form and signification in 
the inscription of Pas. xlvi (where the Sep:.and Vulg. 
translate cpigia, arcana, |. 6. secre(s, as if indicative 
of the contents of the Psalm), and twice again in near- 
ly the same form (Miz), namely, in the inscription 
of Poa. ix (where it has the same sense, but is differ- 
ently rendered by our translators ‘ upon Muth-,” Sept, 
again bwip raw epugiwy, Vulg. cocultis), and in Pea. 
xlvili, 15 (where the context requires the meaning for- 
ever, but our version has ‘‘ unto death,” Sept. correctly 
ale rove alwvag, Vuly. in secula). See MoTu-LaBREs. 
Forkel (Geach, der Musik, |, 142) understands virgin 
measures (Germ. Jung/fernweise), i, ¢, in maldenly style, 
but against the propriety of the usage. Psa. 

Alan, CarpinAr, See ALLAN. 

Alan (rather Alain) pz u'Istx (Alanus de In- 
sulis), 80 called because he was a native of Ryssel, in 
Flanders, now Lille (L’Isle, Jnsule) in France, or it was 
the name of his family. He obtained the name of 
“the Universal Doctor,” being equally well skilled 
in theology, philosophy, and poetry. It is said that 
a great part of his life was spent in England. The 
opinion that he was the same as Alan of Flanders 
(q. v.) is now generally rejected. He was born in 
1114, and died about 1208, Having been a; to 
the episcopal see of Auxerre or Canterbury (the place 
{a as uncertuin as the fact), he soon resigned his func- 
tions in order to retire to the of Citeaux, 
where he seems to have devoted himself to alchemy, 
Of his alchemical labors, we only know his aphorism 
(dicta) on the philosopher's stone. Alen calls the 


icated to Henry de Sully, archbishop of Bourges. Sev- 
eral other works of Alan are found in manoscript in 
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the libraries of France and England. Another work 
of his on morals has been discovered daring the pres 
ent century at Avranches (ses Ravaisson, Rapport ar 
leg Bibliothaques de 0 Ouest de la France, Paris, 1841, p. 

157). The work Opus ipartitum de Catholica 

contra Valdenses, Albigenses et alios hujus temporis he- 

reticos, which was formerly enumerated among his 

works, ts probably not from him, but from Alan de 

Podio (q. v.).—Cave, Hist, Lit, ann. 1151; Mosheim, 

Ch, Hist, cent, xiil, pt. ii, ch, fh 

Alan (or Alain) nu Pur (dlanue de Podio), whois 
probably the author of the work Opes Quadripartifns 
de fide Catholica. See ALAX DE L'IsLe. No partie 
ulars of the life of this author are known. His sur- 
name pointe to Provence. Ansther work of his has 
been discovered during the present centary at Av- 
ranches (see Ruvaiseon, sur les Bibliothagees 
del Ouest de la France, Paris, 1841, p.157); and he is 
also supposed to be the author of a work dedicated to 
the Abbot Ermengaldus, of St. Gilles, and designated 
in the manuscript as Oculus, Oraculum Scriptura So- 
cra, : etc. 

Alan or Fianvens (Alanus Flaadriensis), bishop 
of Auxerre, born in Flanders at the beginning of the 
12th century, died in 1182. Some h as Ondin 
(q. v.), identify him with Alan de I'Isle (q. v.), while 
others, like Cave and the authors of the Afisoire Lit. 
traire de France, regard them ss different persons. 
He became a monk at Clairvaux, under St. Bernard, 
in 1128; was, about 1189, made the first abbot of Ei- 
voir or Rivour, in the diocese of Troyer, in Champagne, 
and, in 1151 (or 1162), bishop of Auxerre. He is the 
author of a life of St. Bernard (included in Opera St. 
Bernardi, tom. li, 1690, fol.), 

Alarm (MQ!h, éeruch’, a loud sound or show, as 
often), a broken quivering sound of the efiver trum- 
pets of the Hebrews, warning them in their journey in 
the wilderness (Num. x, 5, 6; comp. Lev. xxiii, 24: 
xxv, 9; xxix, 1). When the people or the ralers 
were to be assembled together, the trampet was blown 

when the camps were to move forward, or the 


softly ; 

pote sts march to war, it was sounded with a deeper 
note (Jahn, Bid, Arckdol. § 95, v). Hence a war- 
note or call to arme, or other public exigency in gen- 
eral (Jer. iv, 19; xlix, 2; Zeph. i, 16), Sea Tacw- 
PET. 4 

Alasco, Joux, See Lasco, 

Alb, Alba, s long white tunic in the Church of 
Rome, worn by all ecclesiastics during service, 
answering to the ewrplice in the Charch 
excepting that the alb is narrower in 
and fits the body more closely, being often gathered 
at the waist by a girdle. The ornaments et bot 
tom and wrists are call. 


keep thelr robes of In- 
nocence unspotted un- 
til the day of Christ. 
This dress was worn 
from Easter-eve until 
the Sunday after East- 
er, which was called 
Dominica in albis ; that is, the Sunday in white, whence 
the name WAitsunday. The garment was usually made 


The Alb, 


ALBAN 


of white nen, but occasionally of more costly mate- 
fals.—Bingham, Orig. Eccl. lib, xiii, cap. vili, § 2. 
Alban, St., protomartyr of England, {s sald to 
have served seven years with Diocletian, after which, 
retarning to his country, he took up his abode at Veru- 
lawiun, in Hertfordshire, his birth-place. Shortly 
after this the persecation of Diocletian broke out, 
which drove Amphibalus, who had been the compan- 
ion of Alban, on his journey to Rome, and bis fellow- 
soldier, to Britain for safety, where he at once betook 
bimself to Verulaminm. When the persecution of the 
Christians commenced in Britain, the name of Am- 
phibales was brought before the prefect, Ascle 
as that of a man guilty of following the new religion; 
bat, when he could not be found, Alban voluntarily 
presented himself to the judge, and was put to the tor- 
ment and imprisoned. Shortly after, both he and bis 
friend, who had been discovered, were condemned to 
die as being Christians: Alban was put to death by 
the sword on a small bill in the neighborhood, called 
afterward by the Saxons Holmehurst, and where his 
body was buried. When tranquillity had been 
restored to the Churth, great honors were paid to the 
tomb of Alban, and a chapel was erected over it, 
which Bede says was of admirable workmansbip. 
Aboat 735, Offa, king of the Merclans, founded here 
4 spacious monastery in honor of St, Alban, and soon 
after the town called St. Alban arose in its neighbor- 
hood. Pope Adrian IV, who was born in this neigh- 
borhood, directed that the abbot of St. Alban's should 
hold the first place among the abbots of England, He 
is commemorated by the Roman Charch on June 22d, 
—Goagh's Camden's Britannia, i, 336; Tanner, Bidtio(h. 
Brit, p. 18; Collier, Ecel. Hist. 1,48; Landon, s. v. 

a sect of the Cathari, which appear- 
ed toward the close of the eleventh century, and de- 
Tived its name from Albenia, where Dualism was quito 
prevalent; others say, from Albano, in Italy. They 

Misicbate doctrines of two prin- 


afirmed that the general judgment was already pase- 
ed, and that the torments of hell are the pains which 
men feel in this life. They denied man’s free will, 
did not admit the doctrine of original ain, and held 
thst man can impart the Holy Spirit to himself.—Mo- 
sheim, CA. Hist. cent. xii, pt. il, ch. v, § 5; Gieseler, Ch. 
Hid. per. iii, § 87, See CaTaant, 


Bere peer rs 
t, Ingen or 
faa, paar ar ep, a In 1528 be was called 


‘hich he combated the taxation of the clergy. In 
1533 be received from Luther the title of doctor of di- 
vinity. In 1545 be was called by the count of Hanau- 
Lichtenberg to carry through the reformation in his 


lend, From Magdeburg, to which city he was subse- | pol 
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of his opposition to the Interim. In 1558 he was ap- 
pointed superintendent at Neu-Brandenburg, in Meck- 
lenburg, where he died, May 5, 1558. While court 
preacher of the elector of Brandenburg, he found in 
& Franciscan convent a work by a Franciscan monk, 
Bartholomew Albizzi (q. v.), entitled Liber Conformi- 
tatum & Francisci ad vitam Jesu Christi, This induced 
him to write bis celebrated work, Der Barfdsser Manche 
Eulenspiegel und Alcoran, which was published, with o 
preface from Luther, at Wittenberg, in 1542, and soon 
sppesred in a French, Latin, and Dutch translation. 
He wrote several other works against the Interim, 
against Andreas Osiander, against the followers of 
Kerlstadt, against Witzel, fables for the youth in 
thymes, and religious songs, published by Stromber- 
» im Geistliche Sdnger der christlichen Kirche deutscher 
‘ation, vol. x (Halle, 1857), A complete list of his 
works is In Strieder, Grandlage zu e'ner //essiechen 
Gelehrien- und Schri; rachichte (Gtk. 1781), 1, 94 
tq.—-See Herzog, Supplem. i, 83; Biog. Univ. t, 894. 
Alber, Johann Nepomuk, a Roman Catholic 
theologian of Hungary, was born at Ovar, July 7, 
1768, died about 1810. He wrote a large work on Her 
meneutics, in 16 vols. (/aterpretatto Sacra Scriptura, 
Pesth, 1801-4), which Horne recommends as an able 
tefutation of the opinions of the anti-supernaturelist 
divines of Germany. He also wrote Jnetitutiones His- 
toria Eccles, (Vienna, 1793); Inetitutiones Hermenex- 
tics, 1817; and Jnetitetiones Li: Hebraice, 1826,— 
Hoefer, Biog. Géntrule, il. 589, 


Alber, one of the leaders of the Ref- 
ormation in Germany, born at Reutlingen, Dec. 4, 
1496, studied at Tubingen, and was ordained priest 
about 1521. He received s call as preacher to his na- 
tive town, where he labored 20 faithfully in behalf of 
the Reformation, that, in 1528, the people generally 
were favorable to it. In 1524, Alber, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of the abbot of Kénigsbronn, the 
patron of the churches of Reutlingen, was appointed 
by the city anthorities the first pastor of the city. At 
tho instigation of the abbot of Kénigebronn, he was 
summoned before the bishop of Constance, but, owing 
to the urgent solicitations of his friends, did not go. 
He was therefore pat under the ban by the bishop, by 
Pope Leo X, and by the imperial court of Rothweil. 
The three decrees were simultaneously posted on all 
the church doors, but failed to produce any effect. 
Alber, with the applause of the people, proceeded un- 
dauntedly on the way of reformation. He abolished 
the Latin masa, introducéd the use of the native lan- 
guage at divine service, removed the images from the 
churches, and got married. In December, 1524, he was 
summoned before the Imperial Chamber of Esslingen, 


saint, | where he was charged with 68 heresies, all of which ho 


acknowledged, except the charge that he had spoken 


the | disrespectfully of the Virgin Mary. The court, after 


examining him three days, dismissed him unpunished. 
The Anabaptists, who at this time endeavored to es- 
tablish themselves at Reutlingen, were prevailed upon 
by the sermons of Alber to leave the city. He also 
succeeded in keeping the citizens of Reutlingen from 
joining in the peasants’ war. Zuingle, in a letter of 
November 16, 1526, endeavored to Alber over 
to his view of the Lord's Supper; but Alber, like his 
friend Brents, remained on the side of Luther, with 
whom he became personally acquainted in Wittenberg 
fn 1536. In 1587 Alber took part in the colloquy of 
Urach, when he zealously combated the use of images 
in the churches. In 1589 he received from the uni- 
veralty of Tobingen the title of doctor of divinity. 
When the Interim was forced upon Reatlingen, he left 
the city on June 25, 1548, and was called by Duke 
Ulric as antistes (first pastor) of the collegiate church 
(Stiftskirebe) of Stuttgart. Duke Christopher ap- 
inted him church counsellor, and, in 1568, he was 
made abbot of Blaubeuren, He died Dec. 2,1570. He 
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Albert, bishop of Liege (saint and martyr of the 
Roman Charch), was the son of Godfrey, duke of Bra- 
bant. He was unanimously chosen to succeed Ra- 
dulphus, bishop of Liege, who died on the Sth of Au- 
gost, 1191. The Emperor Henry VI opposed this 
election with all his power, but Celestin II confirmed 
Albert in the see, and made him cardinal. Henry 
still persieted in his opposition; and to it out 
fully, three German gentlemen followed Albert to 
Rheims, whither he had retired, and in his own house, 
where they had been kindly and generously phere 
they mardered him, piercing him with thirteen 
wounds, His body was at first interred at Rheims; 
but, ander Louis XIII, it was translated to Brussels, 
where it is etill . The Roman Martyrology 
commemorates on the 21st of November. His 
life, written by one of his attendants, is in the history 
of the bishops of Liege, by Gilles, monk of Orval.— 
pe Evcles, Dict, i, 202; Hoefer, Biog, Gendrale, 
i, 697. 

Albert, “the Great’ (Auperrva Magxvs), 80 
called on account of his vast erudition, was born at 
Lauingen, Snabia. The date of his birth is variously 
given, by some 1198, by others 1205. He studied at 
Padas, and ontered the order of St. Dominic in 1221. 
His abilities and learning were of the highest class, 
and he was deemed the best theologian, philosopher, 


and mathematician of the age; indeed, his knowledge ; 


of mathematics was such, that the people, unable to 
comprehend the intricate mechanism which he used in 
some of his works, regarded him as a magician. 
automaton which he made was a0 exquisitely con- 
trived that it seemed to be endowed with powers of 
spontaneous motion and speech, and deceived even St. 
Thomas Aquinas, his pupil, who broke it in pleces with 
a stick, thinking it to be an emlasary of the evil une. 
He was a strong Aristotelian, and his authority con- 
tributed greatly to uphold the reign of Aristotle in the 
schools at that period, in opposition to the papal bull 
against him. When Jordanus, general of the Do- 
minicans, died in 1286, Albert governed the order for 
two years as vicar-general, Being afterward made 
ila for Germany, he established himself at Co- 
logne, where he publicly taught theology to an infinite 
number of pupils who flocked to him from all parts; 
and from this school proceeded Thomas Aquinas, Am. 
brose of Siena, and Thomas of Cantimpré. In 1260 he 
was nominated to the bishopric of Ratisbon, and re- 
luctantly consented to accept it; he did not, however, 
long retain it, and in 1268 ol 
it, and retire into his convent, where he occupied him. 
self entirely in prayer and study until his death, which 
happened on the 15th of November, 1280, 

Albert was certainly one of the most cultivated 
men of his age; but yet he was rather a learned 
man, and a compiler of the works of others, than an 
original and profound thinker. He wrote commen- 
taries on most of the works of Aristotle, in which 
he makes especial use of the Arabian commentators, 
are reed the notion of the Neoplatonists with those 
o author, Logic, metaphysics, theology, and 
ethics wero rather externally cultivated by his labors 
than effectually improved. With him began those 
minute and tedious inquiries and disputes respect- 
ing matter and form, essence and being (Essentia 
or Quidditas, and Existentia, whence subsequently 
arose iophstyrsdiseretcrgigncns Essentio and 
partly in external things and partly in the understand. 


ing. Rational psychology and theology are indebted , 
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ed permission to leave | 


| 


ifthe nd Our love is only a reflection of the di- 
vr, vine love; hh of all love is the Hol rit 
Of the universal, he assumes that it exists | i Savas aroone 3 ied ie 
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to him for many excellent hinta, The letter sclencs 
Theologia, as well according 


0 Hs gene 
Se ete ae CLITA): ‘Albert dada Chr 
History of Dogmas (i t ea Chri 
Laan ractlaad sleeis; ter dtigual elo octal 
| with the investizatien of truth, yet It refers every 
| thing to the life of the soul, and shows how man, by 
the truths it reveals, must Le formed to a divine life. 
| It treats of God and his works, not In reference to ab- 
\ stract truth, but to God as the supreme good, to the 
( setvetten of masa, 80 She presection oc ney a 

various 


‘ner and outer man. He also 


i kinds of certainty: the theoretical, which merely re- 


obtained by faith is more certain than 
other sources; Lut we must distio- 

h between the fides informis and the Ades formats: 
piep ewer iag casey bp ects fey net aa 
is an immediate consciousness, Man is attracted by 
the of faith Just as moral truth leads him to mo- 
rality. All knowledge and truth come from God, but 
they are imperted in different ways; our reason bes 
the capacity to perceive truth, as the eye possesses 
the faculty of sight. Natural light is one thing, and 
the light of grace is anotber. The latter is a bigher 
stage, an assimilation between him who knows sod 
the thing known, a participation of the divine life." 
In his theology he labored to define our rational 
knowledge of the nature of God, and enlarged upon 
the metaphysical idea of him os a necessary Being (in 
whom pare Esse and his determinate or qualified na- 
j tare (Seys und Wesen] are identical), endeavoring to 
develop in this manner his attributes. These inquiries 
are often mixed up with idle questions and dialectic 


An | absurdities, and involve abundant Inconsistencies; #3 


for instanco, when he would account for the creation 
by the doctrine of emanation (causatio wnivoa), and 
nevertheless denies the emanation of souls, he in- 
sists upon the universal intervention of the Deity in 
the course of nature, and yet asserts the existence of 
natural causes defining and limiting his operations. 
In treating of the Trinity, he traced an analogy be- 
tween the divine and the human as follows: ‘‘There 
is no excellence among the creatures which is not to 
| be found in a much higher style, and as an archetype, 
in the Creator; among created beings it exists onlr 
| in foot-marks and images. This is true also of the 
' Trinity. No artistic spirit can accomplish his work 
without first forming to bimeelf an outline of it, Ia 
the spirit, therefore, first of all, the idea of its work is 
conceived, which is, as it were, the offspring of the spit 
it, In every feature resembliny the spirit, representing 
| it in its acting. (Format ex se rationem operis et spe- 
ciem, qus est sicut proles ipains intellectus, intellectai 
agentl simitis in quantum agens est.) Thus, there 
fore, the spirit reveals himself in the idea of the spirit. 
Now, from the acting spirit this ides passes into resl- 
ity, and for this purpose the spirit must find a mediom 
! in outward action. This mediam must be simple, and 
| of the same substance with him who first acted, if in- 
| deed the latter is so simple that being, nature, and 
activity are one in him. From this results the idos 
Seo Oe pe 
n age, @ 8 y which the image 

; Is realized. (Spiritus rector forme.) The creation in 
‘time is a revelation of the eternal acting of God, the 
| eternal generation of his Son. The revelation of God 
in time for the sanctification of nature, is an image of 
the eternal procession of the spirit from the Father 


who, like all love, proceeds from God. The one love 
spread abroad through all holy souls proceeds from 
the Holy Spirit. (Una caritas diffoss per omnes ani- 
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mas sanctes pet sanctum, ad quam sicut ex- 
empla omnis dilectio refertur et comparatione illius ot 
assimilatione caritas dici meretur.) Love in God nel- 
ther diminishes nor increases, but we diminish or in- 


by him Into the hearts of men. His scholars were 
by the name of Albertists, His life is 


given at length in Quétif and Echard, Script, Ord. 
J A . Ord. | (Ro 


1,171. His works, embracing natural 
and moral schence, metaphysics, and theology, are 
collected and published under the title Opera Alberti 
Magu qua hactenus haberi potuerunt, od. Pet. Jammy 
(21 vols. fol. Lyons, 1651). Those which relate to 

are the following: 1. Commentaries on dif- 
ferent Books of Holy Scripture, contained in the 7th, 
&h, Hb, and LOth vols. of the above edition :—2. Ser- 
mons for the whole Year atti Saints’ Days; Prayers 
formed upon the Gospels of all the Sundays in the 
Year; thirty-two Sermons on the Evcharist, which are 

contained among the works of St.Thomas; all 


works attributed to Dionysius the A we ; aleo, An 
Abridgment of Theology, in seven ; contained in 
vol, 18:—4. Commentaries om the Four Books of the 


Master of the Bentences, in vols. 14, 15, 16:—5. A Sum 


mary of Theology, in vols. 17 and 18 :—6, Summaries 
of Creatures, in two parts, the second wha) 


in vol. 19:—7, A Discourse in honor of the Vis 
special edition of his “Paradieus animes sive 


tzrii, has beem published by Bishop Seiler (new edit., 
Ratisbon, 1864, 16mo).—Neander, Ch. Hist. iv, 421; 
Mosheim, Ch. Hist, cent. xtil, pt. ii, ch. fi, $44; Hav- 
rean, Philosophie je 1-104; Tennemann, 
Hist, Phil, § 264; Neander, Hist. of Degmas, ll, 642-508 ; 


Herzog, Real-£' ie, |, 208; Hoefer, Biog. Géné- 
tak, 500 oq, (qwloace hla cecvicestte physleal sclencs aze ait 
filly vindicated) ; Jott, j 


y 
1 Maimonides (Breslau, 1863), 


Albert, fifth archbishop of Magdeburg and primate 
of all Germany (1518), and farther, in 1514, elected 


of Mentz, both of which archie sees, 
by dispemaation from Pope Leo X, he held together—a 
thing altogether without le. Besides this, he 


examp) 
‘was appointed admimistrator of the bishopric of Hal- 
berstadt. He made a contract with Pope Leo for the 
farming of indalgences, end made the notorious Tetzel 
(q. v.) one of the agents for their sale in Germany. 
The proceedings of Tetzel were vigorously watched 
prage o¥ by Lather, who, in turn, was hated by 
the hop. His efforte to retard the Reformation 
were rewarded by the cardinal's hat in 1518, He was 
the first to introduce the Jesuits into Germany. He 
died at Mentz im 1545. Hibs writings are, 1. Statuia 
pro Cleri ione:—2, Decrea adversus Novo- 
tores Lutherum et A cseclas ;—8, Sermons :—A4. Oratio da 
Bello movendo contra Turcos (Eisleben, 1608) :—5. He- 
io ad Epist, Lutheri:—6, Constitutions and Statutes 
ical, in German (Leipsic, 1552).—Fabricias, 

Biblioth. Hist. i, 886, 407,411. 

Alberti, Johannes, a Dutch theologian, was born 
at Assen, March 6, 1696, and died there Aug. 18. 1762. 
He was at Harlem, and subsequently professor 
of thoology at the university of Leyden. He wrote 06- 
wreationes Phibologiom wn eacroe Novi Faderis Libros 
(Leyd. 1725), im which he collected from profane writers 
paralle] passages in justification of the Greek language 
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of the New Testament ; a Glossarium Gracum im sacroe 
novis Foderis libroe (Leyd. 1785). He also published 
the first volume of the Lexicon of Hesychius, the aec- 
ond volume of which was published by Ruhnhenius 
(Leyd. 1766).—Hoefer, Biog, Gén‘rale, iit, 615. 
Alberti, Leandro, a Dominican monk and writer, 
was born at Bologna, Dec. 11, 1479, and entered the 
order of St. Dominic in 1495. He applied himself 


Jt. | entirely to study, and was called to Rome by the gen- 


eral of his order, Francis Sylvester, of Ferrara, in 1625, 
to act as one of his assistants, with the title of Pro- 
vincial of the Holy Land. He was also inquisitor- 
ont at Bologna, where he died in 1652. Among 

le writings are De Viris [llust. Ord, Predicatorum libri 
of (Bolog. 1617, fol.) ; De D. Dominics Obitu et Sepultura 
log. 1585) ; Historie di Bologna (up to 1279; Bolog, 
1841-1590) ; Descris‘one di tutla (Italia, etc. (Bolog. 
1650; Ven. 1551, 15€1, and 1588; Latin, Cologne, 1567). 
—Niceron, Memoires, xxvi, 808; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Générale, i, 617, 

Albertini, vopaxs Baprist vox, a Moravian 
bishop, boru Feb, 17, 1769, at Neuwied,in Germany. Ho 
was appointed in 1804 preacher at Niesky, and cones- 
erated bishop in 1814. In 1821 he became bishop at 
Herrnhut, and died Dec. 6, 1881, at Bertheledorf. He 
distinguished himself especially as the author of many 
beaatifal hymns, some of which have been received 
into nearly all the Protestant hymn-books of Germany. 
His theological works are, Predigtew (1805, 8d ed. 1629); 
Getetliche Lieder (1821, 84 ed. 1885); Redem (1852). 

Albertus Magnus, Sce Avsxzr, 

Albigenses, the name of one or more religious 
sects to whom this title seems to have been firat given 
in the twelfth century in tho south of France, dietin- 
guished by their zealous oprosition to the Church of 


de | Rome, as also by the peculiar doctrines for which they 


contended. Some writers (e. g. Cave) suppose them 
to be the same as the Waldenres, as the two sects arc 
generally associated and condemned together by tho 
Romaniat writere. But it is certain that the Wal- 
denses ted at a later period and held a purcr 
faith, though it is not at all impossible that in the ter- 
rible persecutions to which the Albigenses were sub- 
cted many Waldenses were included. In the creed 
of the Waldenses ‘‘we find no-vestiges of Dualism, 
nor any’ thing which indicates the least affinity with 
Oriental theories of emanation.’’ That the Albigenses 
were identical with the Waldenses has been main- 
tained by two very different schools of theologians for 
precisely opposite Interests: by the Romaniste, to 
make the Waldenses responsible for the errors of the 
Albigenses, and by s mumber of ble Protes- 
tant writers (e. g. Allix), to show that the Albigenses 
were entirely free from the errors charged against 
them by their Romish persecutors, ‘' What these 
bodies held in common, and what made them equally 
the prey of the inquisitor, was their unwavering be- 
lief in the corruption of the medimval Church, espe- 
clally as governed by the Roman pontiffs” (Hardwick, 
Middle Ages, p. 811). 

By eome writers their origin is traced to the Paull- 
clans (q. v.) or Bogomiles (q. v.), who, faving with- 
drawn from Ba)garia and Thrace, either to escape per- 
secution or, more probably, from motives of zeal to 
extend their doctrines, settled in various parts of 
Europe. They acquired different names fn different 
countries; as in Italy, whither they originally mi- 
grated, were called Paterini and Cathari; and 
in France Albigenses, from the name of a diocese 
(Albi) in which they were dominant, or from the fact 
that their opinions were condemned in a council held 
at Albi in the year 1176, Besides these names, they 
were called in different times and places, and by va- 
rons authors, Bulgarians, Publicans (a corruption of 
Pauticians), Boni Hominer, Petro-Brussians, Henri- 
clans, Abelardiste, and Arneldists. In the twelfth 
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eentary the Cathari were very numerous in Southern | § 228). With the exception of the charge of rejecting 


Franes. At the beginning of the thirteenth century 
a crusade was formed for the extirpation of heresy in 


marriage, no allegation is made against their morals 
by the better class of Roman writers. Thelr con- 


Southern Europe, and Innocent III enjoined upon all | stancy in suffering excited the wonder of thelr op- 
princes to expel them from their dominions in 1209. | ponents. ‘‘ Tell me, holy fathor,"’ ryt Evervinus © 


The immediate pretence of the crusade was the murder 


of the papal legate and inquisitor, Peter of Castelnau, 
who had been commissioned to extirpate 


St. Bernard, relating the three of these 
heretics, “how is this? They entered to the stake and 


in the | bore the torment of the fire, not only with patience, 


dominions of Count Raymond VI of Toulouse; but its | but with joy and gladness. I wish your explanation, 
real object was to deprive the count of his lands, as | how these members of the devil could persist In their 
be had become an object of hatred from his toleration | heresy with a courage and comstancy scarcely to be 
of the heretics, It was in vain that he had submitted | found in the most religious of the faith of Christ?” 


to the most humiliating penance and flagellation from | Elliott, in his Hora A, 


the ortho- 


the hands of the legate Milo, and had purchased the | doxy of tho Albigenses, however, too absolutely. For 
papal absolution by great sacrifices. The legates, Ar-| arguments in their favor, see Allix, History of the AL 


nold, abbot of Citeaux, and Milo, who directed the 


(Oxford, 1821, 8vo); Faber, Theology of te 


expedition, took by storm Beziers, the capital of Ray-| Vallenecs and Alvigenses (Lond. 1888); Baird, Hi 

mond's nephew, Roger, and massacred 20,000—some | of the Albigenses, Vaudsia, etc, (N. Y. 1830, 8vo). On 
say 40,000—of the inhabitants, Catholice as well as|the other hand, C, Schmidt, Histoire et doctrine de la 
heretics. “Kill them all," said Arnold; ‘God will | Secte des Cathares (Paris, 1849, 2 vols.); Hahn, Ge 


know his own!" (For a full and graphic account of |schicAve der 


this crasade, see Milman, Latin Christianity, iv, 210 
8q.) Simon, coant of Montfort, who conducted the 
war under the legates, proceeded in the same relent- 
less way with other places in the territories of Ray- 
mond and his allies. Of these, Roger of Beziers died 


in prison, and Peter I of Aragon fell in battle. The| A 


conquered lands were given ss a reward to Simon 
of Montfort, who never came into quiet possession of 
the gift, At the siege of Toulouse, 1218, he was kill- 
ed by a stone, ond counts Reymond VI and VII dis- 
puted the possession of their territories with his son, 
Bat the papal indulgences drew fresh crusaders from 
every province of France to continue the war. Ray- 
mond VII continued to struggle bravely against the 
legates and Lonis VIII of France, to whom Montfort 
had ceded his pretensions, and who fell in the war in 
1226. After hundreds of thousands had perished on 
both sides, a peace was concluded in 1229, at which 
Raymond purchased relief from the ban of the Church 
by immense sums of money, gave up Narbonne and 
several lordships to Louis IX, and had to make his 
son-in-law, the brother of Louis, heir of his other pos- 
sessions. These provinces, hitherto independent, were 
thus for the first time joined to the kingdom of France ; 
and the pope sanctioned the acquisition in order to 
lind Louis more firmly to the papal chair, and induce 
him more readily to admit the inquisition, The her- 
tics were handed over to the proselytizing zeal of the 
order of Dominicans, and the bloody tribunals of the 
inquisition ; and both used their utmost power to bring 
the recusant Albigenses to the stake, and also, by in- 
flicting severe punishment on the penitent converts, 
to inopire dread of incurring the Church's displeasure. 
From the middle of the thirteenth century the name 
of the Albigenses gradually disappears, 

So far as the Albigenses were a branch of the Ca- 
thari, they were Dealistic and, to a certain extent, 
Manichean. For their doctrines and usages, see Bo- 
GomILes; CaTHARI; Paviictans. But as the name 
“ Albigenses” does not scem to bave been used until 
some time after the Albigensian crusade (Maitland, 
Facts and Bocuments, p. 96), it is likely, as has been 
remarked above, that many who held the simple truths 
of the Gospel, in opposition to the corruptions of Rome, 
wore included in the title by the h authorities, 
from whom our knowledge of these sects must chiefly 
be derived. Indeed, the gross charges brought even 
against the Cathari reat upon the statements of their 
persecutors, and therefore are to be taken with allow. 
ance, In the reaction from the mistake of Allix and 
others, who claimed too mnch for the Albigenses, there 
is little doubt that Schmidt and others of recent times 
have gone too far in admitting the trustworthiness of 
all the accounts of Bonacorsi, Raincrius, and the other 
Romanist sources of information, both as to the Albi- 
gemses and the pure Cathari (Hase, Church History, 


Ketser im Mittelalter, vol. i (Stuttgart, 
1845); Maitland, Facts and Documents iUlustrative 
the Ancient A Ui and Waldenses (Lond. 1832, 8v0); 
Maitland, Ages (Lond. 1844, 8vo). Compare 
Fauriel, Crotsade contre les Albigeois 1888); Pe- 
tri, Hist. Alligensium (Trecis, 1615); Perrin, //ts. da 
Uigeois (Genev. 1678); Benoist, Hist. des Albigeois 
(Paris, 1691); Sismondi, Kreussiige d, Albigenser 
(Leipz. 1829) ; Maillard, Hist, Doct. and Rites of the cv 
oon AR (Lond. 1st) Barran and Darrogan, 
Histoire des Croisades contre les Albigeois (Paris, 1840); 
Faber, Jnquary into the History and Theology of the 
cient Vallenses and A lbigenses (Lond. 1838) ; bers" 
C ia; Princeton Rev. vols, vili, ix; North Ame. 
Rev, Ixx, 448; Neander, Ch. Hist. iv, 560 q. ; Mosheim, 
Ch. Hist. cent. xi, pt. ii, ch. v; Gieseler, Ch. Ais. 
per. lil, § 86; Lond. Qu. Reo. April, 1855, Art. i. 
Albinus (a frequent Roman name, signifying 
whitish ; Grecized 'AXSivoc), a procarator of Judes is 
the reign of Nero, about A.D, 62 and 63, the successor 
of Festus and of Florus. He was guilty 
of almost every kind of crime in his government, par- 
doning the vilest criminals for money, and shamelemly 
plundering the provincials (Josephus, Ant. xx, 9,1; 
War, ii, 14, 1). He was perhape identical with Luc 
cis Albinus, procurator of Mauritania under Nero 
and Galba, but murdered by his subjects on the ac- 
ceasion of Otho, A.D. 69 (Tacitus, Hist, il, 68, 69). 
Albisai, Antonio, an Italian born 
at Florence on November 25, 1647, died at Kempten, 
Bavaria, on July 17, 1626. He oceupied important 
posts at several Italian courts, bat hed to leave his ne- 
tive country when he embraced Protestantism. He 
lived afterward at A , Innapruck, and (after 
1606) at Kempten. He published Sermones in Mat- 
thaum (Augsburg, 1609, 8vo); Principiem Christion- 
orem Summata (1612, 12mo); De principiis religionis 
pba (1612); Eeercitationes theologion (Kempten, 
ito), 


Albizsi, Bartolomeo, of Pisa, a Franciscan 
monk and writer, better known under his Latin name 
Bartholomeus Albicius Pisanus, born at Rivano, in 
Tuscany, died at Pisa, Dec. 10,1401. He owes his 
celebrity to a blasphemous work (Liter Conformitatum 
Sancti Francieci cum Christo), in which he drew a par- 
allel between the events in the life of Christ and the 
life of Francis of Assisi. This work was presented to 
and expressly approved by the General Chapter of the 
Franciscan Order in the meeting at Assisi in 1889. 
The first edition of the work appeared, without date, st 
Venice (in folic); the second (1480) and third (1484) 
editions, which sppeared under the title Lé Fioretti di 
San Francisco, assimilati alla vita ed alla passione di 
Nostro Figuare, are only abridgments. A refutation 
of this work by P. Vergerio (Discorsi supra i Fioretss di 
San Francisco) was put into the Index, and the author 
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anvacript.—Fabricius, Bibl. Lat, Med. ef 
fm atatie, i, 818; Hoefer, Biog. Générale, i, 640. 
Albrights, a of German Methodists, so called 
from their founder, Jacob Albright. See Evanoxr- 
TcaL Assoctatrox. 


Alcantara, Onpszs or. 1. The name of a mill- 


Isabella. In 1510 the knights of Alcantara obtained 
mn to marry (‘to avold offence’), J. 

Gomspaian efieen dupereea tae order of all its rev- 
lowing years by Ferdinand VI, Ta 1685 was abel 

by Fi . I was abol- 
. ished as an ecclesiastical order, 
but it still exists as a court and 
civil order, Their arms are a 
pear-tree with two grafts. This 
order, in its best days, possess- 
ed 50 commanderies, and exer- 
cised lordship over 58 towns or 
villages of Spain; it had the 
same dignities, and nearly the 
same statutes, as the order of 
Calatrava. The dress of cere- 
mony consisted of a large white 


delisée, on the left side, to die- 
tinguish them from the knights 
of Calatrava. They were bound 
by vow to maintain the doctrine 


2 The name of a branch of the Franciscan order, 
See Faaxcrecaxs. 


during 60 years, the | that he was at length compelled 
and taught Ree Rai Ce ae blew king (1 Macc. 


‘oveph | the Latter in 
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2. 65), be was “ sister's son of Jose ben-Joeser,"’ 
of the Sanhedrim, whom he afterward to 


ntiquitates Franciscan by | death (Raphall, Hist. of Jews, 1, 245, 808), jeter 


vii, 18 eq.), bat soon alienated by 
bis perfidy not only these but his other friends, so 
to flee from the oppo- 


patriota (1 Macc. vii, 48; 2 Macc. xv, 
. 161. Bacchides immediately advanced a 
time against Jerusalem with a large army, 
who fell in the battle (B.C. 161), and 
After his restoration, Alcimus 


: . kx, 
), and “ died at that time,” B.C, 160 (Jo- 
Ans. xil, 9,5; xil, 10; 1 Mace. vil, ix; comp. 
. xiv, xv; see Ewald, Geach, des Volkes Ter, iv, 
-).— Smith, 6. v, 
Fraocvs, a native of Yorkshire, England, 
D. 785, and educated under the care of Egbert 
bert, bishops of York, from whom he learned 
, Gi and Hebrew. Most of the schools of 
were either founded or improved by him. He 
sent to Rome about 780, and on his return passed 
gh Parma, where he met with Charlemagne, who 
secured his services, gave him several abbeys in 
France, and retained him as his tutor and friend dur- 
ing the rest of his life. The palace of Charlemagne 
was converted into an academy, in which the family 
and the intimate connsellors of Charlemagne joined 
pupils of Alenin, This acade- 
my, in which all the members assumed antique names 
‘Chariemagne called himself David, Alcuin Flaccus, 
ete.),- was the origin of the famous palatine schools 
in the houses of the princes which so long rivalled 
the cloister echools in the houses of the bishops. In 
794 Alcuin took a prominent part in the Council of 
Frankfort, at which the theological opinions of the 
Adoptianista (q. v.) were condemned. About 796 
Alcuin retired from the court to the abbey of St. Mar. 
tin, at Tours, which he soon made the most famous 
school of the age. He died May 19,f04, His Life, 
by Lorentz (Halle, 1829), translated by Mrs. Slee, was 
published in London, 1837, The best edition of his 
works is entitled Alcwini opera post primam editionem 
& D. A. Quercitono curatam, ete., stud. Frobenii Ab- 
batie (Ratisbon, 1777, 2 vols. fol.). This edition con- 
tains 282 letters from Alcuin, and also several letters 
from Charlemagne in reply to Alcuin. They are a 
very valuable source of information for the occlesias- 
tleal history of the age, and extend to the year 787, 
Other letters, not contained in this edition, have been 
discovered by Perts. Alcuin, in these letters, etrong- 
ly declares himeelf against all compulsion in matters 
of faith, and in favor of religious toleration, The 
theo works of Alcuin comprise Questiuncula in 


Bel 


of the saints. He left, besides many theological writ- 
Ings, several elementary works in the branches of phi- 
loeophy, rhetoric, and philology; also poems, and s 
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large number of lettera. He is acknowledged as the ' torum Liber, containing the collects, secrets, prefaces, 
moet learned and polished man of his time, although | and post-communions for 82 different masses. 7. Hom 
his writings are chiefly compilations from older au- ile tii. 8. Vita Antichristi, ad Carolan M.; this is 
thors. The edition of Alcuin, published at Paris by , properly the work of Adso, abbot of Montier-en-Der. 
Duchesne in 1617, in one vol. fol., is divided into three 9. De Virtutibus et Vitis, addressed to Count Wido or 
parts, Contents of Part I (On Scripture): 1. Interro- ' Guido. This is one of the chief of the moral treatises 
gationes et responsiones, ecu liber Quretionum in Genesim, of Alcuin, and is divided into 86 chapters. Various 
containing 181 questions, with their answers, addressed discourses, placed in the appendix to the works of <6 
_ to Sigulphus, his disciple and companion. The last | Augustine, are taken from this treatise, viz., t 
question and reply are very much longer than the numbered 254, 291, 297, 802, and 804 in the uew edi- 
others, aud were in after times incladed among the tion. 10. De wii Artibus liber imperfectus, containing 
works of St. Angustine, They are also included, with only what relates to grammar and rhetoric. The 
some changes, in the third book of the Commentary on preface is the same with that which Caesiodoraa puta 
Gonesis, attributed to St. Eucherius, bishop of Lyons. 'at the head of his work on the seme subject. 11. 
9. Dicta super illud Geneseos,  Facianus Hominem ad , Grammatica. This was printed separately at Hanan 
IJmaginem Nostram." This has been printed among , in 1605. 12. De Rhelorica et de Virtutibua 
the works of St. Ambrose, with the title ‘Treatise on (Paria, 1599). 18, Dialectica. Like the last, is im the 
the Excellence of Man's Creation ;’’ and also among , form of a dialogue between Alcoin and ie rome. 
the writings of St. Augustine, ‘‘ Of the Creation of the (Ingolstadt, 1604). 14. Disputatio Regalis. A 
Man.” 8, Enckiridiam seu Hzpositio p’a et brevis in vii | dialogue between Pepin, afterward king of Italy, and 
Pralmos Pemitentiales, in Psalm, croui et im Psaimos | Alcuin:—Part 111 (History, Letters, and Poetry): 1. 
Graduales; addressed to Arno, archbishop of Salz-| Scriptum de Vila 9. Martini Turonensis. %. De Traw- 
burg; printed at Paris, separately, in 1647, 8vo, but site &. Martini Sermo. 8, Vila 9. Vedasti At 
without the preface, which D’Achery has given in his | rebotensie: written about 796, at the request of the ab- 
Bpicilegium (old ed. ix, 111,116), 4. Da Psalmorsen ' bot Rado. -4.Vita Beatiesimi Richardi, Presbyteri. 5, 
Us liber, 5, Officia per Ferias, a kind of breviary, | De Vita 8. Willebrord: Trajectens's Epis. bri i. 6, 
in which he marke in detail the Psalms to be said on | One hundred and fifteen letters, exclusive of many 
every day of tho week, together with hymns, prayers, , fragments of letters given by William of Malmesbury. 
confeasions, and litanies. 6. Epistolu de ido Cantici'7. Pomata et Versus de pluribus SS. Many of these, 
Canticorum loco, ‘' Sexaginta sunt Reg'na,"’ etc. 7.Com-| however, are erroncously attributed to Alcuin. Since 
mentaria in Ecclesiasten. 8. Commentarium in S. Joh. | Duchesne’s edition, the follo have been printed: 
Evangelium, libri cié, printed at Strasburg in 1527. By |1, Treatise of the Procession of the Holy Spirit, This 
the preface at the hesd of book vi, it appears that Al-° work {s divided into threo parta. In Part I ho shows 
cuin was at the time employed, by order of Charlemagne, that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and from 
in revising and correcting the Valgate. Copies of this | the Son; in Part II that He is the Spirit of the Father 
work in MS. are extant in the library at Vauzxelles and of the Son; and in Part IIT that He is sent by the 
and at Rome:—Part II (Doctrine, Morale, and Disci- Father and by the Son. It is dedicated to Charle- 
pline): 1. De Fide 3. Trinttatis libri iis, ad Carolum M. | magne; but as the name of Alcuin nowhere appears 
cum Invocatione ad 8. Trimitatem et Symbolo Fidei, 2, in the book, the only ground for believing it to be the 
De Trinitate ad Fridegioum Questiones 28, 8, De Differ-' work of Alcuin is the act of donation by which Didon, 
entia eterni e sempilerni, immortalis ef perpetui Evi et ; bishop of Laon (who was nearly contemporary with 
Temporis, Epistola, 4, De Anime Ratione,ad Eulaliam Alcuin), gave the MS. of the work to his cathedral 
Virginem. &. Contra Felicem Orgelitonum Episc. libri , church, prohibiting its ever being taken away from 
vit, This work was composed in A.D. 798, and in the | the library of that church ander pain of incurring the 
Biblioth. Patrum is erroneously attributed to Paulinus anger of God and the Blessed Virgin. This may prob- 
of Aquilea. 6. Epistola ad Elipandum (Bishop of To-' ably be the cause why the work wos 80 long con- 
ledo). 7. Epistols Elipandi ad Aleuinum, a defenco | cealed. 2. Various letiers—three of which are given 
made by Elipandus. 8, Cuntra Ehpandi Epistolam, ' ty D'Achery, in his Spicileyium; one in the Irish let- 
hibré to; a reply to the above, addressed to Leidradus, : ters of Archbishop Usher, published at Paris in 1665; 
archbishop of Lyons, Nephridius of Narbonne, Bene- ‘two in the Sth volume of the Acts of the order of Se. 
dict, abbot of Anicana, and all the other bishope, ab- Benedict; three given by Baluze, in bis Miscellany ; 
bota, and faithful of the province of the Goths. The , twenty-six by Mabillon, in his Asalecta, together with 
Letter of Elipandus to Felix, and the Confession of , a pocm, in elegiac verze. Baluze also gives Epistola 
Faith made by the latter after having retracted, are ' et Prefatio in libros ci*, ad Felicem i iv, 
added at the end. The above are all the dogmatical 413. 8. Two poems publiched hy Lambecius, 4, Ho- 
works contained in Part II; the others are works on j mil @ de dis natali §. Vedasti (Bollandus, February, 
iscipline. 1. De Divinis Offcits likcr, sive Expositio' p, 800). 5. Libri Quatuor Curol'ni de Imaginabus, at- 
Romani Ordinis, This work appears to have been er- tributed by Roger de Hoveden, in his Annals, to Al- 
roneously attributed to Alcuin, and to be the work of cain. 6. Heroicum de Pont'ficibus Anglia et SS. 
a later hand; indeed, it ie @ compiletion made from ' Evclesie Eboracensis, containing 1638 verses. Thomas 
aathors, many of whom lived after his time, such as Gale, dean of York, caused this to be printed from two 
Remigius, a monk of Auxerre, and Helpericus,a monk MSS. Oudious attributes this poem to Fridegodus, a 
of Salnt-Gal, who lived in the eleventh century. 2. Benedictine, who lived about 060. 7. Commentarius 
De Ratione Septuagesima, Se , et Quinguageri- Brevis in Cantioa Canticorum, Cave and others regard 
ma Epistola ; a letter to Charlemagne on this auhject, this as the eame originally with the explication of the 
and on the difference in the number of weeks in Lent, text, ‘‘Sexaginta sunt reginee,”’ etc., in the first port 
together with the emperor's reply. 8. De Baptismi of Duchesne’s volume. 8, Breviarium fi lei advcreus 
Caremoniis, ad Odiynum Presb. Epistola, 4, De itsdem Arianos, by Sirmondus (Paris, 1630); attributed to Al- 
Cerem. alia Epieola, Sirmondus attributes this to cuin by Chifflet, on the authority ofa MS. 9. The cat- 
Amalarias, archbishop of Treves; and, as the writer | alogue of the library of Centula mentions a Lectionary, 
speaks of himself as “archbishop,” having ‘‘suffra- indicating the epistles and gospels for every festival 
gans’’ under him, It cannot he the work of Alcuin, and dey in the year, which was corrected and pat in 
who was only doacon. It appears from this letter order by Alcuin. This is given by Pamelins in his 
that triple immersion was in use at that period, as well callection of litargical works (Cologne, 1561, 1571, and 
as the custom of giving the holy cucharist and confir- 1609, p. 1809), 10. A Book o/' Homilies, attributed to 
mation to the newly baptized. 5. Ds Comfessione Pece Alcuin hy the anthor of bis life, although probably be 
eatorum, ad Pueros S. Murtini Epistola. 6, Sacrsmen- only corrected the Homiliar 'y of Paul, the 
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which was in two volumes, as well as that attributed a controversislist against the Romish writers of his 
to Alcuin. Ifthe latter wrote a hom! , It has not time. After the Revolution ho was made dean of Christ 
yet seen the light, (See Mabillon, A p. 18.) Church, Oxford (1689), and was presented to the liv- 
‘Ibe Book of Homilies atiributed to Alcuin, but really | ing of Wem, in Shropshire. He was a great lover of 
the work of Panl, was printed at Cologne in 1589. 11. : church music, and has left twenty anthems; he was 
Cafeeno Fidei ; published as the work of Alcuin, with | also the author of the well-known glee, ‘' Hark, the 
by Chifflet, at Dijon, 1656, 4to. It has | bonny Christ Church Bells.” Himeelf a sound and 
some writers whether Alcuin was scoomplisbed scholar, he endeavored by every means 
Mabillon (Aralecta, {, 178, or 490 ‘in his power to foster the love of clarsical learning 
the folio edition) gives proofs to show that he was among the students of his college, and presented them 
one of which is, that the MS. itself from which | annually with an edition of some Greek classic, which 
Chiffiet printed it assigns it tohim by name. Besldes he printed for this special purpose. He also published 
these works, some of the writings of Aleuin have | a system of logic for their use, and at his death be- 
been lost, others still remain in MS. only, and others | queathed to his college his valuable classical library. 
Dr. Aldrich was a t in more than one of the 


Alden, Noah, a Baptist minister, was born at; 


, Mass., May 80,1725. At 19 he mar- | 5 


tied and removed to Stafford, Conn., connecting him- ' 
telf at that time with the Congregational Church. In 
1758 he became a Baptist, and was ordained in 1755 
pestor of the Baptist charch in Stafford. In 1766 Mr. 
Alden was installed pastor of the church in Belling- 
ham, Mass. ; from which place he was sent as a dele- 
gate to the convention which formed the constitution 
of the state. He was also a member of the conven- 
tion to which was sul mitted the Constitation of the 
U.S, Mr. Alden remiined pastor at Bellingham un- 
til his death, May 6, 1797,—Sprague, Annals, vi, 67. 
Alden, Mmothy, was born at Yarmouth, Mass., | 
Ang. 28,1771, and graduated in 1794 at Harvard, | 
where he was distinguished for hie kuowledge of 
Oriental langaages. In 1799 he was ordained pastor 
of the Congregational church at Portsmouth, N. H., 
but in 1805 devoted himeelf to teaching. He conduct- 
td female schools successively in Boston, Newark,! 
New York, and in 1817 was appointed president of 
Meadville College, Penn., which office he held till 1831. 
He died at Pittsburg, July 5, 1839, He published a 
Dumber of oecasional sermons anil pamphlets.—Sprague, 
Araals, ii, 452, H 
Aldhelm or Adelme, an English bishop, born 
in Wessex about 656, edacated by Adrian in Kent, 
embraced the monastic life, and founded the abbey of 
, of which he was the first abbot, He be-; 
came bishop of Sherborne 705, and died May 25,709, He 
is said to have lived a very austere life, ‘giving him- 
ulf entirely to reading and prayer, denying himsclf 
in food, and rarely quitting the walls of the monap-; 
tery. If we may believe the account of William of | 
Malmesbury, be was also in tho habit of immersing ; 
himself as far as tho shouldors In a fountain hard by 
the abbey, and did not come forth antil he had com- 


j man Jeauits, 


the Oxford Reply (1688) :— 
(1691, and often reprint- 
ed); it is still in use at Oxford as a manual for begin- 
— English Cyclopedia, a. v.; New Gen. Diet. i, 142, 


ners, 
Aleandro, Giorno, Cardinal, born Feb. 18, 


j1480, at Motta, on the confines of Friuli and Istria, 


He studied at Venice, where he became acquainted 
with Erasmus, and applied himself with great success 
to the Chaldes and Arabic languages. In 1508 Louis 
XII called him to France, where he becamo rector of 
the university of Paris. In 1619 Pope Leo X sent 
him as nuncio into Germany to oppose Luther, and, 
during bis absance, in 1520, made him librarian of the 
Vatican. Aleander, who was papal legate at the dict 
of Worms, spoke for three hours against Luther, and 
drew up the edict which condemned him (Monter, 
Bertr, sur Kirch.-Geoxh. p. 48). In 1628 be caused the 
burning of two monks at Brussels. He afterward be- 
came archbishop of Brindisi and nancio in France, and 
was made Ly the Spaniards at the battle of 
Pavia, 1625. After his liberation be was created car- 
dinal of St. Chrysugono, 1588, and died at Rome, Feb- 
roary 1, 1542,.—Landon, Avccles, Dict, 1, 227. 

Alegambe, Paittres, born at Brussels, Jan. 27, 
1592, became @ Jesuit at Palermo in 1618, theological 
professor at Gratz, 1629, and finally prefect of the Ger- 
He died Sept. 6, 1652. He made large 
additions to Ribadaneira’s Cutalogue Script. Soc. Jesu, 
of which he published a revised edition at Antwerp, 
1648, P. Sotuel (Southwell) In 1675 published at 
Rome a new edition of the Look, with the last additions 
and corrections of Alegembo. He also wrote Herode 

Victimes itatis Soc. Jew (Rome, 1658, 4to) and 
Mortes Ilkustres et Gesta corum de Soc. Jere, qui in odium 
fdei occies gunt (Rome, 1657, fol.).—Landon, Eccles. 
Dict, i, 228; New Generol Biog. Dict, i, 148. 


Al’ema (only in the dat. plur. éy ‘Adéuorg), one 


pletely repeated the Psalter; this he did not omit, | of the fortified cities in Gilead beyond the Jordan, oc- 
summer or winter.’ The first organ weed In England | cupied in the time of Judas Maccabseus, to the oppres- 
is snid to have been built under the directions of Ald-' sion of the Jews, by the Gentiles, in connection with 
helm. According to Camden (Britapnia in Wilt. p. | ccrtain neighboring towns (1 Macc. v, 26). Grimm 
116), he was the first Englishman who wrote in Latin, '(//andb, sw d. Mace, In loc.) thinks it is probably the 
and taught his people to compose Latin verses, His | Bree-e.im (q. v.) of Isa. xv, 8 (comp. Been simply 
vorks have recently been collected and published un- in Num. xxi, 16), an identification favored by the as- 
der the title Aldheloi cpera que extant, omnia e codici- sociated names (Bozrah and Carnain)), 

bus M39. emendavit, sonnulla nunc primum ediditJ.A. Alemanni. See ALLEMANNI. 

Giles, LL.D. (Oxon, 1844, 8vo).—Collier, Eccl. Hist! “atembert, Jean 1m Bonn v’, a French mathe- 
i, 283; Cave, /ist, Lit. anno 680; Landon, Eceles. Dict. ' matician and philosopher of the empirical achool, was 
4 born in Paris, Nov. 16, 1717, and died in the , ve 

azich, t Westminster, 1647, Oct. 20.1783. He was the illegitimate child 

perp nee 4, Christ Charen ¢ Oxford. He was cele- Chevalier Destouches-Canon, and of the celebrated 
brated for the seal and ability which he displayed as Madame de Tencin, sister of the archbishop of Lyons. 


ALEMETH 


His unnatural parents exposed him, soon after his 
birth, near the church of St. Jean le Rond, and hence 
his Christian name. After he became eminent, his 
father recognised him and gave him a pension. In 
childhood he displayed great precocity of talent, and 
in 1780 he entered the Mazarin, where he had 
a Jansenist tutor, studied mathernatics and philosophy, 
and wrote a commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 
After leaving college he attempted to study medicine, 
and afterward law; but finding his tarn for mathe. 
matics he determined to live on his small 

of 1200 francs a year and devote himself to 
free stadies, At twenty-three he was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, and in 1741 he pub- 
lished his “Treatise on Dynamies,” which was fol 
lowed by successive publications in mathematical 
pcience; all of the first rank, but which do not fall 
within our province to notices, About 1750 he joined 
with Diderot in the ie, to which he com- 


6 

office of president of the Academy of Berllo, 
empresa of Russia had also soli him to 
tend the education of her children. Having 
however, both these appointments, he was, in 1773, 
nominated perpetual secretary to the French Academy, 
a position in which he wrote seventy 
members. In the latter part of his 
tacked with calculus, and died of that disease in 

miscellaneous writings are 


prinetples to their 


timate conclusion in and materialism. 


never wrote as valgarly or violently against Chris- | Dan. p. 95 sq.). 
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ogy at Cambridge. Cranmer him in trandlat- 
ing the English liturgy into Latin. In 140 he reumned 
to Germany, and was professor first at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder and afterward at Leipsic, where he died March 
controversy (q. v.) be 


Pealmos Davidis:—4. De Justificatione, contra Osian- 
dram :—5. De Sancta Triattate, cum confutatione errors 
Valentini :—6. Responsio ad triginta et cuca articule 
theologorum Loveniensum. Aloo a Latin work on the 
right of the laity to read tho Scriptures in the vernsc- 
ular tongue, and a defence of that work against Coch. 
lmus—Hook, Ecel. Biog. i, 180; Burnet, Hist, of Ref- 
ormation, i, 845; il, 247; Proctor on Common Prayer, 
65, 66, 

Alexan’der (‘A\ifavdpoc, man-defender, a title 
often bestowed by Homer upon Paris, eon of Priam, 


but he is denoted in the ecies of Daniel by » 


with four wings, bis strength, 
caltea dex rapidity poh ded mate vii, 6); 


Of deceased | also by # one-horned he-goat, ranning over the earth 
he was at- | so swiftly as not to touch it, ai 


‘ttacking a ram with two 

horns, overthrowing him, and trampling him under 
without any being able to rescue him (viil, +7). 
he-goat prefigared Alexander; the ram Darits 
Codomannus, the last of the Persian kings. In the 
statue beheld by Nebuchadnezzar im a dream (ti, 89), 
the belly of brass was the emblem of Alexander, snd 
the legs of iron designated his successors (Lengerke, 
He is often mentioned in the books 


tianity as Voltaire, but be was quits as far gone in | of the Maccabees (Wernsdorf, De fide libror. Macc. p. 
anbelief. As to the existence of God, he thought the | 40 sy.); and his career is detailed by the historians 
‘' probabilities" were in favor of Thelam; as to Chris- 


tianity, be thought the '* 
Revelation. — Hoefer, Bing. Générals, |, 788; 
mann, Manual Hist, of Philosophy, § 879. 


2. (Heb. same an preced. ; Tas 
ped, Vv. 2. Dadarudd, Vulg. deta 


first named | paign 


Arian, Plutarch, and Quintus Curtius (Droysen, Gesch. 


” ware against | Aler. d. Gr. Berl. 1888, Hamb, 1887). 


At an early age be 
hile still 


In one cam 
In the bat- 


of the two sons of Jehoadsh or Jarah, son of Ahas, of | tle of Granicus he defeated Orobates, one of Darius's 
the posterity of King Saul (1 Chron. vill, 86; Ix, 42), Spry and Darius himself, whose army consisted 
1087. 


B.C. post 

3. (Heb. Ale’meth, noks, bot other copies same ss 
the foregoing, with which the signif. agrece; Sept. 
Padnutd v.t. Padeuad, Vulg. ddmash.) A sacerdotal 
city of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Chron. vi, 60); doubt- 
re a same elsewhere (Josh. xxi, 18) called Auxon 

q: V.). 
Aleph. Seo Atrna. 
See Hetzon. 


Ales (originally Alane), Auzxanpenr, was born | Jaddus refusing to 
at Edinburgh, April 28, 1500, and educated at St. An- Darius, Alesana 


drew's, where he afterward became canon, 


was 00 impressed by Hamilton's arguments, and by his 
constancy at the atake, that be embraced the reformed 


doctrines himeelf. In 1682 he went to Germany, and | ed A 
visited Loar ist ope: with whom he became | the 
intimate. In came to England on the invite- | In the same year he finall 

thon of Cranmer, and was appointed professor of theol- gamela ; and in B.C. 880 hls 


000 foot cnd 160,000 horse, in the narrow pass 
of Tesus, which leads from Syria to Cilicia, Darius 
fied, abandoning his camp and baggage, his children, 
wife, and mother, B.C. 888, After he had snbdued 
Syria, Alexandor came to Tyre, and the Tyrians op- 
posing his entrance into their city, he besieged it, At 
the same time he is said to have written to Jaddus, 
high-priest of the Jews, that he expected to be ac 
knowledged by him, and to receive those submissions 
which had hitherto been paid to the king of Persia. 

comply, as having sworn fidelity to 
resolved to march against Jerusalem 


Employ- | when he had 
ed to influence Patrick Hamilton (q. v.) to Fog wane ple teenal ANS Papeete Lp ay 


the latter city was taken and sacked, B.C. 22. 
This done, Alexander entered Palestine and reduced It. 

next submitted to him; and in B.C. 881 he found- 
xandria (q. v.), which remains to the present day 
most characteristic monument of his life and work. 
defeated Darius at Gav- 
unhappy rival was mur- 
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dered by Bessus, satrap of Bactria. The next two 
years were occupied by Alexander im the consolida- 
tion of bis Persian conquests, and the reduction of 
Bactris, In B.C. 827 he crossed the Indus, penetrated 
to the Hydaspes, and wes there forced by the discon- 
tent of his army totarn westward. He reached Sasa, 
B.C, 925, and proceeded to Babylon, B.C, 324, which 
be chose as the capital of his empire. In the next 
year be died thers (B.C. 823) in the midst of bis gigun- 
tle plans; and those who inherited his conquests left | 
his designs unachieved and unattempted (comp. Dan. 
vii, 6; vilil,S, xi, 3). His death ts attributed to intem- 


ALEXANDER 


But admitting the ineorrectness of the detalls of the 
rrp hdtes by Josephus, there are several points 
which confirm the truth ofthe main fact. Justin says 
that ‘many of the East came to meet Alexan- 
der webring fillets” (xi, 10); and after the capture of 
Tyre “Alexander himself visited some of tho citles 
which still refused to submit to him” (Curt, iv, 6, 18). 
Even ata later time, according to Curtius, he executed 
vengeance personally on the Samaritans for the mar- 
der of his governor Andromachus (Curt. iv, %, 10). 
Besides this, Jewish soldiers were enlisted in his army 


— and upon his death-bed he sent for bis court, 

and declared that “he gave the empire to the most de- 
serving.” Some affirm, however, that he regulated 
the sarcession by a will. The author of the first book | 
of Maccabees (3, 6) asys he divided his kingdom among 
his generals while he was living; and it is certain that 
& partition was eventually made of his dominions | great 
among the four principal officers of his army. He' 


(Hecat, ap. ‘Josephus, a i, 22); and Jews formed 
important element 


the population of the city 
which he founded te after the supposed visit. 


Above all, the privileges which he is ssid to have eon- 


ferred upon the Jews, including tho remission of trib- 


ute every sabbetical year, existed in later times, and 
imply some such relation between tho Jews and the 

ueror as Josephus doscribes. Internal ev- 
ieeeeis ly in favor of the story even in its pic- 


died at the age of thirty-three, after Sp bald ry migrate pg From policy or conviction, Alexan- 


years—six a8 king of Macedon and six as monarch of 


The famous tradition of the visit of Alexander to 
Jerusalem during his Phenician campaign (Josephus, 
Ant, xi, 8,1 Se ar ataa aaa source of contro- 
versy, The Jews, it is said, oked his anger 
by refosing to transfer their 'aaeed to him when 


turned toward Jerusalem, Jaddaa (Jaddus) the high- 
priest (Neh. xii, 11, 22), who had been warned in a 
dream how to avert the king’s anger, calmly awaited 
his approach; and when he drew near went out to 
Sapha (MEY, ke watched), within sight of the city and 
temple, clad in his robes of hyacinth and gold, and ac- 
tompanied by a train of priests and citizens arrayed in 
white, Alexander was so moved by the solemn spee- 
tacle that he did reverence to the holy name inscribed 
tpon the tiara of the high-priest; and when Parmenio 
expressed surprise, he replied that “he bad seen the 
Lidabee po represented in a dream at Dium, en- 
him to cross over into Asia, and promising 
him success.” After this it is said that he visited Je- 
resales, offered sacrifice there, heard the prophecics 
of Daniel which foretold his victory, and conferred im- 
portant upon the Jews, not only in Judea, 
but in pes saat and Media, which they enjoyed during 
the supremacy of his successora. The narrative is re- 
peated In the Talmud (Toma, 69, ap. Otho, Ler. Rabb. 
& ¥. Alexander ; the high- priest is there sald to have 
teen Simon the Just), in later Jewish writers Ciapnte 
R. 18; Joseph ben Gorion, ap. Ste. Croix, p. 653), and 
in the chronicles of Abulfeda (Ste, Croix, p, 655). The 
event was adapted hy the Samaritans to suit their own 
history, with a corresponding change of places and 
aah and various embellishments (Aboul’lfatah, 
quoted by Ste. Croix, p. 209-212); and in due time 
Alexander was enrolled amon tha proselytes of Juda- 
ism, On the other hand, no mention of the event oc- 
curs im Arrian, Platarch, Diodorus, or Cartinus; and 


the connection in which it is placed by Josephus is 
alike inconsistent with Jewish history (Ewald, Gesch. 
d. Volkes Jer. iv, 124 sq.) and with the narrative of Ar- 
tien Gil, 2). See Jappva, 


der to represent himself as chosen by destiny 


preceded 
the invasion of Persia by the to the temple 
of Ammon, And if it be impossible to determine the 
of 


misrepresented (Tac. Hist. ¥, 8) the fortunes 
of the Jews, cannot be held to be conclusive against 
the oecurrence of an event which must have appeared 
to them trivial or unintelligible (Jahn, Archeol. ill, 
800 0q.; Ste. Croix, Ezamen critique, etc., Paris, 1610 
{in Eng. Bath, 1796]; Thiriwall, Hist. of Greece, li, 198 
8q.; and, on the other side, Ant, van Dale, Dissert. 
super Aristed, Amstel. 1705, p. 60 2q.; Favini, De Alex. 
4, ingress, Hiercsolyma, Flor. 1781). See Persia. 
The tradition, whether true or false, presents an 
aspect of Alexander's character which has been fre- 
ee, ee er He 
was not simply a Greek, nor must be be judged by a 
Orientalism, 


dal to his followers, was a deduction from 
his principles, and not the result of caprice or vanity 
(comp. Arr. vii, 29). He spproached the idea of a 
universal monarchy from tho side of Greece, but his 
final object was to establish something hizher than 
the paramount supremacy of one people. His purpose 
was to combine and equalize, not to annihilate; to 
wed the East and West in a just union—not to enslave 
Asia to Greeco (Plut. ds Alez, Fort. i, 0). The time, 
indoed, was not yet come when this was possible, but 
if he could not accomplish the great issue, he propared 
for its accomplishment. 

The first and most diroct consequence of tho policy 
of Alexander was the weakening of nationalities, the 
first condition necessary for the dissolution of the old 
religions. The swift course of his victories, the con- 
stant incorporation of foreign elements in his armies, 
the fierce wars and changing fortunes of his successors, 
broke down the barriers by which kingdom had been 
separated from kingdom, and opened the road for 
larger conceptions of life and faith than had hitherto 
been possible (comp. Polyb, iii, 69). The contact of 
the East and West brought out into practical forms 
thoughts and feelings which had been confined to the 
schools. Paganism was deprived of life as soon as it 
was transplanted beyond the narrow limits in which 
{t took its shape. The spread of commerce followed 
the proztess of arms; and the Greek language and 
literatore vindicated their claim to be considered the 
most perfect expression of human thought by becoming 
practleally universal. The Jows were at once most 
exposed to the powerfal Influences thus brought to 
bear upon the East, and most able to support them. 
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the arrangement of the Greek conquests which . wit, 5, . <i the west on the face of the whole 
followed the battle of Ipsus, B.C. 801, Judwa was pee and ps Pesala me of his conquests (Dan. 


made the gan ~_ the rival empires of —_ 
and Egypt, and though it was necessarily subjected 
the constant vicissitudes of war, it was able to make 
advantageous terms with the state to which it owed 
allegiance from the important advantages which it 
offered for attack or defence. See ANTIOCHUS. _ 
torvally also the people were prepared to withstan: 
the effects of the revolution which the Greek dominion 
effected. The constitution of Ezra had obtained its 
full development. A powerful hierarchy had aucceed- 
ed in substituting the idea of a church for that of a 
state, and the Jew was now able to wander over the 
world and yet remain faithful to the God of his fatherr. 
See Disrsrsiox. The same constitutional change 
had strengthened the intellectual and religious position 
of the people, A rigid ‘ fence” of ritualism 

the course of common life from the license of Greck 
manners; and the great doctrine of the unity of God, 
which was now seen to be the divine centre of their 
eyetem, counteracted the attrectiona of a philosophic 
pantheism. See Simon THE Just. Through a long 
course of discipline, in which they had been left un- 
guided by prophetic teaching, the Jews had realized 
the nature of their mission to the world, and were 
waiting for the means of fulfilling it. The conquest 
of Alexander furnished them with the occasion and the 
power, Bot, at the same time, the example of Greece 
fostered personal as well as popular in 
Judaism was speedily divided into sects, analogous to 
the typical forms of Greck philosophy. But even the 
rude analysis of the old faith was productive of good. 
The freedom of Greece was no less instrumental in 
forming the Jews for their final work than the con- 
templative spirit of Persia, or the civil organization of 
Rome; for if the career of Alexander was rapid, its ef- 
fecta were lasting. The city which he chose to bear 
his name perpetuated in after ages the office which he 
providentially discharged for Judaism and mankind ; 
and the historian of Christianity must confirm the 
jadgment of Arrian, that Alexander, ‘‘ who was like 
no other man, could not have been given to the world 
without the special design of Providence” (Arr. vil, 80). 


See ALEXANDRIA. And Alexander himself appreciated | 


this design better evon than bis great teacher; for it is 
ssid (Plut. De Alez. |, G) that when Aristotle urged 
him to treat the Greeks as freemen and the Orientals 
a8 slaves, be found the true answer to this counsel in 
the recognition of his ‘divine mission to unite and 


Tetmamelim (Attic Telent) of one of the Bucecesors of Alex- 
an bveras: llead of Alexander the Great as a young 
aon Ammon. bee Ayan prhsensey holding a Victory, 

w jonograrm an T (2); jption (in Greek), “ 

King Lystmachus."”” ak ‘ dias 


In the prophetic visions of Daniel the influence of 
Aloxander is necessarily combined with that of his 
successors, They represented with exaggera- 
tion the several phases of his character; and to 
Jews nationally the policy of the Syrian kings was of 
«reater importance than the original conquest of Asia. 
But some traits of ‘‘ the first mighty king” (Dan. viii, 
21; xi, 8) are given with vigorous distinctness. The 


emblem by which he is typified (MBX, a he-goat, from (Jose 
“IDE, he leaped, Gesenius, Thes. 8. v.) suggests the no-| Ale. 


tlons of strength and specd; and the universal extent 


“| natural son of Antiochus 


1c. Ae touched sot the grovad) are brought forward sathe 
characteristics of his power, which was directed by the 
personal im; (Wan. viil, 6, ts the foy 

of his ). He with great dominion, and did 
Scoring to bis will (xi, 8); ‘and there was none thst 
could deliver... out of his hand" (viii, 7). See Goat. 
The name of Alexander ls cqually celebrated in the 
writings of the Orientals, as in those of the Greeks and 
Romans; but they vary extremely from the accounts 
which Western historians give of him (D'Herbelot, 
Bibl. Orient. s. v. Escander; Moses Choren. p. 82). 
{ call him Jecander Dulkarnaim (eee Golii, Ler. 
; Arad. 1896), ‘ double-horned Alexander,” alluding to 
| the two horns of his empire (or his power) in the East 
| and West. For further details, see Anthon's Claw. 
' Dict. ; Smith's Dict. of Class. Biog.s.v. Bee Guxscs. 
2. Surnamed Baras (Josephus, Ant, xili, 4, 8 
"MriEaripog 6 Badac Aeydperog; Strab, xiv, p. 78, 
row Baday ‘AXNifa ; Justin. xxxv, 1, Subornant 
pro eo Balam quendam .. . et... nomen ei Alexap- 
dri inditer; comp. the Aramman nbz, the lord), « per- 
sonage whose history is detailed in the Maccabees and 


Liv. Api. |, lili; Applan, Syriaca, Ixvli; Euseb.Chroa.). 
He likowlse arsumed the titles “‘ Epiphanes” (i m¢arqc, 
iustrious), ‘ Euergetes" (edepyerijc, benefactor), ete. 
His extraction is doubtful ; but he professed to be the 
Epiphanes, and in that ce 
pacity, out of opposition to Demetrius Soter, he was 
recognised as king of Syria by the king of Egypt, by 
the Romans, and eventually by Jonathan Maccabets 
(Strab. xiil; Josephus, Ant. xiii, 2, 1), but be was 
more generally regarded as an impostor, who faltely 
assumed the connection (App. Syr. 67; Justin. 1. c. 
comp. Polyb. xxxili, 16). Ho claimed the throne of 
Syria in B.C. 152 in opposition to Demetrius Soter, who 
had provoked the hostility of the neizhboring kings and 
alienated the affections of his subjects (Josephus, l.c.). 
His pretensions were put forward by Heraclidea, for- 
merly treasurer of Antiochus Epiphanes, who obtained 
the rpc :nition of his title at Rome by scandalous in- 
tri.ues (Polyb. xxxiii, 14, 16). After landing at 
Ptolemais (1 Mace. x, 1) Alexander gained the warm 
support of Jonathan, who was now the leader of the 
Jews (1 Macc. ix, 78); and his fret efforts 
were unsuccessful (Justin. xxxv, 1, 10), in B.C. 1X0 
he completely routed the forces of Demetrius, who 
himeelf fell in the retreat (1 Macc, x, 48-50; Josephos, 
Ant, xiil, 2,4; Strab. xvi, p. 751). After this Alex- 
andor married Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolcmeus 
VI Philometor; and in the arrangement of his king- 
dom appointed Jonathan governor (wepi2cpyne, 1 Mace. 
x, 65) of a province (Judea; comp. 1 Mace. xi, 57). 
Bot his triumph was of short duration, After oltain- 
| ing powor, he gave bimeelf up to a life of indulgence 
' (Liv. Epit. 50; comp. Athen. 7, 211), leaving the gor- 
rey - in S ae easy ee whose misrule ren- 
ie is re 8 (Diod. Sic. Fragments, xxxiii 
Accordingly, when Demetrius Nicstor, the son = 
Demetrius Soter, landed in Syria in B.C. 157, the new 
pretender found powerful support (1 Macc. x, 67 q.). 
jae first Jonathan dofeated and rlew Apollonius, the 
governor of Cale-Syris, who had joined the party of 
| Demetrius, for which explcit be received fresh favor 
from Alexander (1 Macc. x, 69-89); but rbortly after. 
) ward (B.C. 146) Ptolemy entered Syria with a lange 
jfores, and after he had placed gurriscns in the chief 
| cities on the coast, which received him according to 
|the commands of Alexander, suddenly pronounced 
himself in favor of Demetrina (1 Macc, xl, 1-11; Jo 
sephus, Ant. xiii, 4, 5 aq.), alleging, probably with 
truth, the existence of a conspiracy against his life 
phus, I. c.; comp. Diod. ap. Muller, #ragm. ii, 16). 
xander, who had been forced to leave Antioch (Jo. 
| sephas, 1. c.), was in Cilicia when he heard of Mole 
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ALEXANDER 1 
him than ever, and e civil war shortly ensued, in 


42 ALEXANDER 
| plied for ald to Gabinins, the general of the Roman 


which he killed above 50,000 persons, All his en- | troops, who drove him from the mountains, beat him 


succors from Demetrius Eucerus 
who marched into Judea with 8000 horse and 40,000 
infantry, and encamped at Sichem. A battle ensued, 
in which Alexander was defeated and compelled to fly 
to the mountaina for shelter, B.C. 88. This occar- 
rence, however, contributed to bis re-establishment, 
for a large number of the Jews, touched with the un- 
happy condition of their king, joined him; and Deme- 
trins, retiring into Syria, left the Jews to oppose their 
king with their own forces, Alexander, collecting his 
army, marched against his rebellious subjects, whom 
he overcame in every enqeecene and baving shut 
up the fiercest of them in , be forced the town, 
made them prisoners, and carried them to Jerusalem, 
where he ordered oight hundred of them to be cruci- 
fied before him during a great entertainment which 
he made for hie friends; and before these unhappy 
wretches had expired he commanded their wives and 
children to be murdered in their presence—an unheard- 
of and excessive cruelty, which occasioned the peoplo 
of his own party to call him “ Thracides,” meaning 
‘*as cruel as o Thracian,” B.C, 86. Some time after- 
ward Antiochus, surnamed Dionysius, having conquer- 
ed Damascus, resolved to invade Judwa; but Alexan- 
der defeated his intention, and compelled him to retarn 
into Arabia, where he was killed. Aretas, the suc- 
ceeding king of Damascus, however, came into Judma, 
and defeated Alexander in the plain of Sephala, B.C. 
82. A peaco being concloded, Aretas returned to Da- 
mascus, and Alexander ingratiated himself with the 
Jews, B.C. 81. Having given himself up to excessive 
drinking, he brought on a violent quartan fever, which 
terminated his life. His queen, Alexandra, observing 
him to be near bis end, and foresesing all she had to 
fear from o matinous people not easily governed, and 
her children not of age to conduct her affairs, was 
greatly distressed. Alexander told her that, to reign 
in peace, she should conceal his death from the army 
till Ragabe, which he was then besieging, was taken ; 
that, when retarned to Jerusalem, she should give tho 
Pharisees some share in the government; that sho 
should send for the principal of them, show tbem his 
dead body, give them permission to treat it with what 
indignities they pleased in revenge for the ill-treat- 
ment they had received from him, and promise that 
she would in fature do nothing in the government 
without their advice and participation, He died at 
the age of forty-eight, after a reign of twenty-seven 
years, B.C. 78. This admission of the Pharisees into 
the government demands the especial notice of tho 
reader, as it accounts not only for their influence over 
the minds of the people, but also for their connection 
with the rulers, and their power as public governors, 
which appear ao remarkably in the history of the Goe- 
pele—much beyond what might be expected from a 
sect merely religious. Alexander left two sons, Hyr- 
canus and Aristobulus, who disputed the kingdom and 
high-priesthond till the timo of Horod the Great, and 
whose dissensions cansed the ruin of their family, and 


were the means of Herod's elevation. — Calmet, 3, v. | 


See ALEXANDRA, 
5. The son of Aristobulus and Alexandra, and 
grandson of Alexander Jannmwas, He was to have 


been carried captive to Rome, with his brother Antig- | 


onus, when Pompey took Jerusalem from Aristobulus 
(B.C. 68); on the way, however, he found means to 
escape, and, returning to Judea (B.C. 57), raised an 
army of 10,000 foot and 15,000 horse, with which he 
performed many gallant actions, and seized the for- 
tresses of Alexandriam and Machmrus. Hyrcanus ap- 


fruit- near Jerusalem, killed 8000 of his men, and made 


many prisoners. By the mediation of his mother, Al- 
® matters were accommodated with Gabinins, 


Egypt. 
apprehensive of engaging the great number of troops 
who were with Alexander, Gabinius sent Antipater 
with offers of general pardon if they laid down their 
arms, This had the desired success; many forsook 
Alexander, and retired to their own houses; but with 
80,000 still remaining be resolved to give the Romans 
battle. The armies met at the foot of Mount Tabor, 
where, after a very obstinate action, Alexander was 
overcome, with the loas of 10,000 men. 

Under the government of Crassus (B.C. 58) Alox- 
ander again began to cmbroil affuirs; but after the un- 
happy expedition against the Parthians Cassins obliged 
him, under conditions, to continue quiet (B.C. 52) 
while he marched to the Euphrates to oppose the pas 
sage of the Parthians, During the ware between Ce 
sar and Pompey, Alexander and Aristobulus, his fs- 
ther, espoused Ceessr’s interest, B.C. 49. Aristobu- 
las was poisoned, and Alexander Leheaded at Amtioch. 
B.C. 48. (Josephus, Ant, xiv, 6-7; War, i, 8 and 9.) 

6. The son of Jason, sent to Rome to renew friend- 
ship and alliance between the Jews and Romans: be 
is named in the decree of the senate directed to the 
Jews in the ninth year of Hyrcanus’s pontificate, B.C. 
60 (Josephus, Ani. xiv, 8, 6), 

9. The eon of Dositheus, another Jewish ambaasa- 
dor on the same occasion (Josephus, #b.). Perbaps 
identical with the following. 

9. The son of Theodorns, sent to Rome by Hyrca- 
nus to rencw his altiance with the senate. He is 
named in the decree of the senate addressed to the 
magistrates of Ephesus, made in the consulship of 
Dolabella (B.C. 48), which specified that the Jews 

should not be forced into military service, because they 
j could not bear arma on the Sabbath-day, nor hare, at 
all times, such provisions in the armies as were author- 
| ized by their law (Joeephus, Ant, xiv, 10, 10 and 21). 
9. A eon of Herod the Great by Mariamne. The 
| history of this prince, which is given Ly Jorepbus 
(Amt. xv, xvi; Mar, 1, 22-27), can hardly be sep- 
arated from that of Aristobulus, his brother and com- 
panion tn misfortune. After the tragical death of 
their mother, Mariamne (Josephus, Ant. xv, 7), Herod 
sent them to Rome to be educated in a manner suita- 
ble to their rank (ib. 10, 1). Augastus allowed them 
an apartment in his palace, intending thie mark of his 
consideration as a compliment to their father Herod. 
On their return to Judma (#5, xvi, 1, 2) the people re- 
\ceived the princes with great joy; bat Salome, Her- 
od’s sister, who had been the principal cause of Ma- 
rlanmo’s death, apprehending that if ever the sons of 


lestroy these young 
watched closely their conduct, and often iad 
to speak their thoughts freely and forcibly 
the manner in which Herod hed put to death 
mother Mariamne. Whatever they said was 
diately reported to the king tn the most odious and 
Gravated terms, and Herod, having no distrust of b 
brother and sister, confided in their representations 
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to his eons’ intentiona of revenging their mother's 
death. To check in some degree their lofty spirits, he 
sent for his eldest son, Antipater, to court—he having 
been broeght up at « distance from Jerusalem, because 
the quality of his mother was much inferior to that of 

that, by thus making Aristobulus 
and Alexander sensible that it was in his power to pre- 
fer another of his sons before them, they would be ren- 
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concerning the grounds of his discontent againet his fu 
ther, Eurycles repeated all to the king whose sus- 
picions t his sons were revived, and he at length 
ordered them to be tortured. Of all tho charges 
brought against the young princes, nothing could be 
proved except that they had formed a design to retire 
into Cappadocia, where they might be freed from their 
father’s tyranny, and live in peace. Herod, however, 
dered more circumspect In their conduct. The con- | having substantiated this fact, took the rest for grant- 
trary, however, waa the case. The presence of An-|ed, and dispatched two envoys to Rome, demanding 
tipster caly exasperated the two princes, and he at | from Augustus justice against Alexander and Aristo- 
length succeeded in eo entirely alienating his father's | bulus. Augustus ordered them to be tried at Berytus, 
affection from them, that Herod carried them to Rome | before the governors of Syria and the tributary sov- 
to accase them before Aujustus of designs against his | ereigns of the neighboring provinces, particularly men- 
life, B.C, 11 (ib. 10, 7). But the young princes de-| tioning Archelaus as one, and giving Herod permis 
fended ves 20 well, and affected the spectators | sion, should they be found guilty, to punish them as 
so deeply with their tears, that Augustus reconciled |ha might deem proper, Herod convened the judges, 
thom to their father, and sent them back to Judea, ap- | but basely omitted Archelaus, Alexander's futher-in- 
parently in perfect union with Antipater, who express- | law; and then, leaving his sons under a strong guard 
ed grest satisfaction to see them restored to Herod's | at Platane, he pleaded bis own cause against them be- 
favor. When returned to Jerusalem Herod convened | fore the assembly, consisting of 150 persons. After 
the people in the temple, and publicly declared his in- | adducing ageinst them every thing he bad been able to 
tention that his sons should reign after him—first An-| collect, he concluded by saying that, as ao king, he 
tipater, then Alexander, and afterward Aristobulas, | might have tried and Lengo them by his own au- 
This declaration exasperated the two brothers still| thority, but that he preferred b: them before 
farther, and gave new occasion to Pheroras, Salome, | such an assembly to avoid the imputation of injustice 
and Antipater to represent their disaffection to Herod. |and cruelty, Saturnius, who had been formerly con- 
The king had three confidential eunuchs, whom he em- | sal, voted that they should be punished, but not with 
ployed even in affairs of great importance. Theso death, and his three sons voted with him; but they 
were accased of being corrapted by the money of Al- | were overruled by Volumnius, who gratified the father 
exander, and, subjected to the rack, the extrem-| by condemning bis sons to death, and induced the rest 
ity of the torture indaced them to confess thet they | of the judges to join with him in this crus! and unjust 
had often been solicited by Alexander and Aristobulus | sentence. The time and manner of carrying it into 
to abandon Herod and join them and their party, who | execution wore left entirely to Herod. Damascenus, 
wore ready for any andertaking in asserting their in-| Tyro, and other friends interfered in order to savo the 
disputable right to the crown. One of them added | lives of the unfortunate princes, but in vain. Thoy 
thit tha two brothers had conspired to lay snares for | remained some time in confinement, and, after the re- 
their father while hanting, and were resolved, should | port of another plot, were convoyed to Sebaste, or Sa- 
he die, to go instantly to Romo and beg the k maria, and there strangled, B.C, 5 (sb, 11, 7).—Calmet. 


prince, however, was not dejected at thie storm. Ho |hemite children (Matt. li, 16) one of the king’s own 
not only denied nothing which had been extorted | sons had perished, ‘‘ It were better to be Herod's swine 
from his friends, but admitted even more than thcy | than his son/” Porheps, however, the son referred to 
had alleged against him, whether desiring to confound , may be Antipater (q. v.), whom he aleo ordered to ox- 
credulity and suspicions of bis father, or to in-|ecution just before his death. See Herop. 

ive the whole court in perplexities, from which| 10. A son of Alexander Herod (above) by Glaphyra 
ry shoald be unable to extricate themselves. Ho | (Josephus, War, i, 18,1). See Heron. 

veyed letters to the king, in which he represented| 11. A eon of Phasadlus (eon of Phasaélus, Herod's 
to torment so many persons on his account was | brother) by Salampsio, Herod’s daughter (Joecphus, 
; that, in fact, he had laid ambuscades for | Ant, xviii, 6,4). See Hzrop. 

the principal courtiors were his nccomplices,| 12, A relative of the high-priest, and a leading 
, in particular, Pheroras and his moet intimate | Jew, present at the examination of Peter end John 
Salome came gecretly to him by | before the Sanhedrim for the cure of the lame man 
whole court wished for nothing |(Actsiv,6), A.D. 29, Many (Kuindl, in loc.) sappose 
moment when they might be dolivered | he was the Alexandrian alabarch Alexander Lysima- 
in which they were continually kept | chus (below), who was a brother of the well-known 
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time, Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, 
father-in-law of Alexander, informed of what was 
Judes, came to Jerusalem for tho purpose 


Enowing the violence of Herod's tem- 
to pity his present situation, and to 
unnetural conduct of Alexander, The 
Archelans produced some relentings in 
Herod, and finally led to his reconcilia- 
and the detection of the guilty 


Lacedemonian, having insinuated himoalf 
favor, gained also the confidence of Alex- 
ander; and the young prince opened his heart freely 
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Philo, and an old friend of the Emperor Claudius (Jo- 
eephes, Ant, xviil, 8,1; xix, 6,1), and whose son, AL 
exander Tiberius (below), was procarator of Judea and 
afterward of Egypt (Josephus, War, il, 11, 6; 16, 1, 
ote. 


13. A man whose father, Simon, a Cyrenian Jew, 
was compelled to bear the cross of Christ behind him 
from the gate to Calvary (Mark xv, 21). A.D, post 
29, From the manner in which he and his brother 
Rufus are mentioned, it is not unlikely that they were 
afterward known as Christians, 

14, An alabarch (q. v.) of Alexandria, surnamed 
Lrsrmacuus, steward of Antonia tho mother of Clau- 
dius, who freed him from the incarceration to which 
he had beon subjected by tho preceding emperor (Jo 
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‘Agrippa received the loan of 200,000 drachms (i. | 
xviii, 6, 8). Some have thought him the same with ' 
No. 12, above. ! 

15, A son of the foregoing, surnamed Tisratvs , 
(Josephus, Ant. xx, 5, 2), His uncle was Philo, the’ 
celebrated Jewish author, Alexander, however, did | 
not continue in the faith of his ancestors, and was re- , 
warded for his apostasy by various public appoint- 
ments. In the reign of Clandius he succeeded Fadins | 
as of Judma, abont A.D. 46, and was pro- 
moted to the equestrian order. He was subsequently | 
appointed by Nero procurator of Egypt; and by his | 
order 50,000 Jews were slain on one occasion at Alex- | 
andria in a turoult in the city. It was apparently 
during his government in Egypt that he accompanied | 
Corbalo in his expedition into Armenia, A.D. 64; and 
he was, in this campalgn, given as one of the hostages 
to secure the safety of Tiridates when the lator visit- | 
ed the Roman camp. Alexander was the first Roman 
governor who declared in favor of Vespasian ; and the ! 
day on which he administered the oath to the legions 
in the name of Vespasian, the kalends of July, A.D. 
69, is regarded as the beginoing of that emperor's 
reign. Aloxander afterward accompanied Titue in | 
the war against Judma, and was present at the taking | 
of Jerusalem. (Josephus, War, il, 11, 6; 16,1; 18; | 
7, 8; iv, 10, 6; vi, 4, 8; Tacitus, Aan, xv, 28; List, 
i, 11; fl, 74, 70; Suetonius, Veep. 6.) 

16. A Jew of Ephesus, known only from the part 
he took in the uproar ebout Diana w' eh ares 
there by the preaching of Paul (Acts xix, 88), A.D. 
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sephus, Ant, xix, 6, 1). It was through him that) 


54, As the inhabitants confounded the Jews and 
Jewish Christians, the former, apprebensive lest they | 
might be involved in the popular commotion as oppo- ; 
nents of the prevalent idolatry, put forward Alexan- 

der, apparently one of their own number, and perhaps ! 
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1, Pope (originally called Anselmo da Baggio), ans 
tive of Milan. As priest of his native town, he begso, 
about the middle of the 11th century, to preach against 
the marriage of the clergy. Archbishop Gnido, of 
Milan, who sympathized with the married clergy, ob- 
tained for him from the Emperor Henry and the Pops 
Stephen II, the diocese of Lucca, in order to remove 
him. Anselm, bowever, in his new position, vigorous- 
ly pursued his attacks upou the married clergy, and 
became intimate with the leaders of the hierarchic:! 
party, Hildebrand and Petrus Damiani, On the desth 
of Pope Nicholas 1] (1061), Hildebrand, who was al- 
ready al erful at Rome, succeeded in clevating 
Anselm to the papal throne under the name of Alexan- 
der II. The party of the count of Tusculam, in union 
with the married clergy, opposed to him Bishop Ca- 
dolous of Parma as antipope under tho name of Ho 
norius II, but Alexander was generally recognised in 
Germany by the Synod of 1062. As pope, Alexander 
endeavored to enforce all the exarbitant pretensions 
of the papacy, and in this effort wae supported by Hil- 
debrand and Damiani, who acted as his legates and 
councillors. He forbade King Henry II of Germany 
to divorce his wife Bertha, excommunicated the coun- 
cillors of the king, and sammoned the latter to Rome. 
He died before Henry had resolved to go, April 21, 
1078, and was succeeded by Hildebrand under the 
name of Gregory VII. Forty-five of his epistles are 
extant (Conciha, tom. ix, p. 1115).—Neander, Ch. Lit. 
fil, 895-898; iv, 106; Cave, Hist. Li, anno 106); 
Wetzer and Welte, i, 154, 

IIT, Pope (originally called Rolando Bandiselli), a 
Tuscan. In 1159 he was made pope, but was driven out 
of Rome by the antipope Victor III. The Emperor 
Frederick Dackasonae convoked the Council of Pavia 
in 1160, in which Victor was confirmed, and Alexande 
deposed and excommunicated. Alexander and his 


a practised speaker, to defend them from any conneo- | party, in their turn, excommunicated Victor and ble 
tion with the Christians (Conybeare and Howson’s St, abettors. Alexander was recognised by the kings of 
Paul, ii, 87 note); but his interference only inflamed France, England, Spain, Sicily, Jerusalem, and Huo- 
the mob the more, so that he was unable in the tumalt : gary; while Victor, who claimed to have been elected 
to obtain a hearing (Neander, Planting of the Church, ' by the clergy, the Senate, and the barons of Rome, 
{, 818, Edinb. ed.). Some suppose that this person is ' was only recognised by Germany and Lombardy. 


the same with “Alexander the coppersmith”’ of 2 Tim, 


iv, 14; but this fs by no means probable: the name ' 


of Alexander was in thoee times 
the Jews. . 

17. A copporsmith or brazier (mentloned in 1 Tim. 
i, 20; 2 Tim. iv, 14), who, with Hymenaus and oth- 


very common among 


ers, broached certain heresies touching the resurrec- | 


tion, for which they were excommunicated by the 
Apostle Paul, A.D. 54-64. These persons, and espe- 
clally Alexander, appear to have maligned the faith 
they had forsaken and the character of the apostle. 


As every Jew learned some trade, it has been imagined | 


that Alexander was really a man of learning, and not 


an artisan, although acquainted with the brazier’s | 


craft, But we are not aware that it was usual to des- 
ignate a literate person by the name of the trade with 
which he was acquainted, although this may possibly 
have been the case when a man bore a name so com- 


Alexander had to fies to France, where, at s council 
held at Tours (1162), he declared all the ordinations 
| made bv the antipope sacrilegious, and condemned the 
Albigenses as heretics. After the death of Victor, 
April 20, 1164, Frederick had a new antipope elected, 
who assumed the name of Pascal III. In 1165 Alex- 
ander returned to Rome, where he met with an et 
| thusiastic reception. Against the advancing armies 
of the emperor he was supported by the king of Sicily. 
Tn 1166 the Greek emperor, Manuel, opened negotis- 
tions with Alexander for the of b about 
{a union of the Greek and Latin Churches, as well a8 
of the two empires; but the negotiations led to no per- 
| manent result. In 1166 he was again ejected from 
| Rome by the emperor, who was crowned there by 
saeercalt — rarsee re Subsea bim, and 
ja subjects from oath allegiance, 
Alexander also allied himself with the League of the 


mon and so undistinguishing as that of Alexander. | Lombardian cities which rose against Frederick, and 
The supposition of some (Neander, Planting, i, 407 | established a new federal city, which they called, in 
note), that different persons aro alluded to in the two honor of the pope, Alexandria. The antipope Pascal 
passages cited, is not the more probable one (Matthies, | died Sept, 26, 1168, but bis elected in his 
Pastoralbriefe, p, 259 8q.). John, abbot of Sturm, in Hongary, who assumed 

Alexander I, bishop of Rome, succeeded Evaris- | the name of Calixt II], In 1171 Alexander was in- 
tue about A.D.110, He ruled for eight yeara and five formed of the murder of Thomas & Becket. He pat 
toonths, and is said to have suffered martyrdom under ! all England under the ban, and sent two cardinals to 
Hadrian in 119, though this is doubted (Euseb. H. £.' England to examine the whole matter, which termi- 
iv, 4; Iren, iv, 8). Alexander is sald by some writers | nated in the absolution of the king and the canonisa- 
to have been the first who directed that water should ‘tion of Thomas & Becket. In 1177 the emperor got 
be mixed with the wine in the Eucharist, and | reconciled with Alexander at Venice. The 


alto to) emperor 
have introduced holy water; but it is the usual cus! threw himself upon his knees and kissed the foot of 
while the latter gave to the emperor the kias 


tom of Roman Cutholic writers to attribute the events , the pope, 
The epistles attrib- | of peace, and gave him his arm to conduct him into 


of later periods to earlier ones. 
uted to him are spurious, Ithe church. The antipope Cellxt abdicated in 1178, 
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sad was appointed by Alexander governor of Bene- 
vent. The opponents of Alexander elected, however, 

another (Sept. 29, 1178), who assumed the 
name of Innocent III, but was soon after captured by 
order of Alexander, and imprisoned in a monastery, 

anti! his death, In 1179 Alexander held at Rome the 
third general council of Lateran (q. v.), which issued 
a number of decrees on charch discipline and excom- 
manicated the Albigenses. In 1180 Alexander pre- 
vailed mpon the kings of France and England to up- 
dertake 6 new crusade for the of aiding the 
king of Jerusalem against Saladin. Alexander evon 
endeavored to convert the sultan of Iconium by ed- 
dressing to him a kind of catechism under the name 
of /ustructio Fidet. Alexander reserved the canoniza- 
tion of sainte, which had formerly been practiced also 
by the metropolitans, to the popes, and introduced the 
Litera Monitoriales, Several Epistles of Alexander 
are fonad in the Concilia of Labbe, and bis bulls have 
been printed in the Bullarium of Cherubini, and in the 
Halia Sacra of Ughelli. Alexander died at Rome, Aug. 
90, 1181——-The best work on the history of Alexander 
is by Renter, Geschichte Alexander //] und der Kirche 
winer Zeit (3 vols, Berl. 1845-'64). See also ‘l'urner, 
Hist, Engl, vol. iv; Neander, Ch, Hist, iv, 168, 

TV, Pope (originally Rinaldi, count of Segni), a 
man of worldly spirit, ascended the throne in 1264, at 
& period of great disturbance. Alexander, like his 
predecessor, endeavored to confiscate the entire klng- 
dum of Sicily on the ground that the Emperor Fred- 
erick II, who was also king of Italy, had died excom- 
tounicated. When Manfred, an illegitimate son of 
Prederick, maintained himself against the papal troops 
as ruler of Sicily, Alexander excommunicated bim, 
proclaimed against him # crusade, and put the entire 
kingdom onder the ben. At the aame time he asked 
considerable sums from Henry III, king of England, 
in order to defray the expenscs of the crusade, and, #8 
on indemnification, offered the kingdom of Sicily to 
Edmund, the second son of Henry. A legate gave to 
this young prince in advance the investiture. Man- 
fred, however, maintained himself, and, aided by the 
Saracens, conquered the pope, and compelled him to 
take refuge at Viterbo, where he died, May 25, 1261, 
leaving the papal authority greatly enfeebled. At 
the beginning of his pontificate, Alexander, at the re- 
quest of Lovis XI, sent inquisitors to France, He 
was very partial to the Dominicans, and condemned 
awork by Willie of St. Amour against the mendi- 
tant orders (‘‘ On the Dangers of the last Times’’) and 
4 work entitled ‘‘The Everlasting Gospel,’' and as- 
cribed to Jobn of Parma, the general of the Francis. 
cans, Like his predecessors, he endeavored to bring 
about a anion between the Greek and the Roman 
Churches, Several letters and bulle of this pope have 
5 printed in Labbe’s pear yecenpcrie pensiesies; 

'Achery’s Spicilegium, and other collections.—Hoefer, 
A Générale, 1, 878; Neander, Ch. Hist. iv, 188, 288, 


V, Pope (originally Pietro Philargi), 
took from Candia, was raised to the papal throne in 
1469 by the Council of Pisa, which deposed the popes 
Gregory Xf and Benedict XIII. His prodiyality of 
gifts and offices during bis pontificate was 80 unbound- 
ed that he used to say, “When J became a bishop [ 
was rich; when a cardinal, poor; and when a pope, a 
beggar.” He died May 8, 1410, it was supposed from 
poison administered by bis successor, John XXII. He 
¥as regarded as one of the most learned men of his age. 
He translated several works from Greek into Latin, 
which, however, hare never been printed. Mazzu- 
chelli Ga his work Serittori d'Italia) gives a list of the 
writings of thie pope, but he only published his letters, 
his bulla, and a little treatise on the conception of the 
Virgin Mary.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, i, 879, 

VI, Pope (originally Rodrigo Lenzoli, but after- 
ward Borgia, from his bape 's family), was born at 
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@ Franciscan | 
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Valentia, Spain, in 1481. His mother, Jane Borgia, 
was the sister of Pope Calixtus I[1I. Roderic first 
studied law, but entered on a military career at the 
age of 18. His youth was a very dissolute one; and 
he early formed a criminal connection with a Roman 
lady living in Spain with her two daughters. He 
soon seduced the daughters also; and one of them, 
Rosa Vanozza, became his life-long mistress. By her 
he had five children, two of whom, Cresar Borgia and 
Lucretia, surpassed their father, if possible, in abom- 
inable crimes. In 1455, while Roderic was living ia 
adultery in Spain, hia uncle became pope. This open- 
ed to him a new career of ambition. He went to Rome 
on @ promise from the pope of an office worth 12,000 
crowns 4 year; and at the same time bis mistress and 
her children went to Venice, under the charge of an 
intendant, Manuel, who afterward passed as her hus- 
band, to shield the amoura of Roderic. The pope was 
charmed with the pleasing manners and apparent plety 
of his nephew, and made him cardinal and vice-chan- 
cellor in 1456, Roderic affected great piety, visited 
the prisons and the poor, was diligent in keeping 
church services, and soon beguiled Romans into 
confidence in his . During the pontificates of 
Pius IJ, Paol IT, and Sixtus IV, successors of Calixtus, 
he remained quiet. In the pontificate of Innocent 
VIII, which began in 1484, he brought his mistress to 
Rome, and put her in a house near St. Peter's, when 
be passed his nights with her, the days being devoted 
ostentatiously to his public duties and acts of plety! 
In the mean time he was busy buying up votes for 
the papal chair, and when Innocent died (1492), he 
had purchased a soffictent number of cardinals to se- 
cure his cloction. This statement rests on the author- 


1 


Alexander VI. 


‘ity of Burchard, master of ceremonies to Alexander 
VI, who left a journal, which was afterward published 
in 1696 (Hanover, ed. by Leibnitz) in part, and has 
'yecently been published in full (Florence, 1864, 8vo). 
‘ Burchard states the price paid by Roderic for the votes 
1 of the cardinals es follows; to Cardinal Orsino, the 

castles of Monticelli and Sariant; to Ascanins Sforza, 
! the vice-chancellorship of the Church ; to the cardinal 
: of Colonna, the rich abbey of St, Benedict, as well as the 
| domaine and right of patronage for himeelf and family 
| forever; to the cardinal of St. Angelo, the bishopric of 
' Porto, and the tower which was a dependency on it, 
| with a cellar full of wine. The cardinal of Parma re- 
| celved the city of Nepi; Savelli received the govern- 

ment of Citta Castellana, and of the charch of St. Mary 
‘the Greater; a monk of Venice, who bad obtained the 
' cardinalate, cold his vote for five thousand ducats of 

gold, Roderic became pope August 2, 1492, and took 
‘the name of Alexander VI. His pontificate of eleven 
years was a stormy one, as he made every thing sub- 
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to the purpose of raising his bastard children | 1656.—Biog. Umio, i, 526; Ranke, Hist. of Papary, i, 
pie headaoe the oldest saoals houses of Italy. |191; Pallavicino, Della Vita di Alessandro VII libri v 
Of the crimes alleged against Alexander and his chil-| (Prato, 1840, 2 vols.); Hoefer, Biographio Générale, |, 
dren, Cassar and Lucretia, this is not the place to speak | 903, 
in detail; St is enough to say that this pontificate ri-| WILT, Pope (originally Ottoboni), born at Venice 
valled the worst of the Roman Empire in de- | 1610, made pope 1689, died Feb. 1, 1691, having held the 
baachery, venality, and murder. Jt was in 1492 that chair long enough to advance his own family, and secure 
Columbus discovered America, and the Portuguese | for himself an enduring reputation for avarice and du 
were soon after disputing with the Spaniards as to their | plicity. Ho declared the decrees of 1682 which guar. 
claims through Vasco de Gama. The dispute was re-| aranteed the independence of the Gallican Charch, to 
ferred to Alexander. He traced a line which passed | be null and void. This pope, thongh opposed to the 
from pole to pole through the Azores, or Western | Jansenists, nevertheless condemned the doctrine of 
Islands, and decreed that all the conntries which were | “ philosophical ein,”’ as taught by the Jesuit professor, 

this line, that is, the West Indies, or America, | Bongot, of Dijon. The Vatican Library is indebted 
should belong to Spain; and all east of it, 1, ¢, the| to him for the acquisition of the magnificent collection 
East Indies and the African coast, to Portugal. The| of Looks and manuscripts of the Queen Christina — 
censorship of books forme one of the many claims of | Hoefer, Biog. Générale, 1, 905; Ranke, Hist. of Papacy, 
Aloxander to the gratitude of posterity, as he is eald | ii, 279. 
to have originated it in 1502. The monk Savonarola| Alexander, Saiat, Lishop of Cappadocia, and af 
(q. ¥.) fearlessly exposed the wickedness of Alexander, | terward of Jerusalem: first, as colleague of the aged 
who caused him to be burnt in 1498. Narcissus, and afterward alone. Eusebius (lib. vi, 
The wits of the time did not fail of their daty inj xi) gives an account of his call to the episcopacy 


pasquinades, one of which rams thus: 


De vitio in vitinm, de fammea tranalt in ignem, 
Ve lt Alexander claves, 31 1 5 


A altarla, Christu: 
Mn cia potest, emerat ille prius; 


The death-scene of this wretch is stated by Tom- 


mazsi, In substance, as follows: After the marriage of 
his danghter Lucretia, the pope requested Cardinal 
Corneto to lend him his palace for a great feast, to 
which all the cardinals and nobility were to be invited, 
and at which some of them were to be poisoned. By 
mistake the poisoned wine was handed to the pope and 
his son Cwsar. 
covered, but the pope died the same night, August 18, 
1503, 


of Jerusalem, and of his service there. He protected 
Origen, whose fellow-disciple he had been, and or- 
dained him priest. Under Alexandor Severus he was 
imprisoned for seven years. He suffered a second per- 
secution under Decius, and died in prison at Cesarea 
in 261. He ls tho firet bishop who has been a coadja- 
tor, He was a friend of literature, and established a 
Nbrary at Jerusalem. He is commemorated by the 
Roman Church on March 18; by the Greek, on Do 
cember 22.—Dupin, Zect. Writers, 8d cent. 


Alexander, Suint, patriarch of Alexandria, suc 


Both were soon taken ill; Cmsar re-| ceeded Achillas A.D. 812 or 818, and his appointment 


excited the envy and hatred of Arius, who bad himself 


aspired to the episcopal throne. His doctrines were al- 

Of course there have not been wanting apolosists | tacked by Arius, whom, after mildly exhorting to re 
even for auch # monster as Alexander VI. Among|turn to the truth, he cited before an aasembly of tbe 
those who doubt, or affect to doubt, the stories of his | clergy at Alexandria, and, on hie refuaing to recant his 
great crimes, are Voltaire, Roacoe, the Biographis Uni-| errora, excommunicated bim and bis followera This 
verselle of Michaud, and Appleton's Cyclopedia. But! sentence was afterward confirmed by above a bandred 
the evidence of contemporary writers is not to be bishops in the Council of Alexandria, A.D. 820, One 
shaken by the kind of criticism employed ly those | of his epistles against Arius may be found in Socrates, 
who would whitewash tho Borgias. See, as the chief | //is, Boci, i, 6, ant another in Theodoret, List. Hor. 


authorities, Burchard, Diariam, nunc primum pub, puri 
factem ab'A. Geanarelli (Florence, 1854, rbews tom. 


mmasl, Vita di Coreare Borg'a. The chief points of Bur- | 


chard’s diary are given in Gordon, Life of Alerander 
Sola Sech” Seu alee Raske Bla of ts Feoeey 
1s, 8vo! 2, ti 
SOS wiser ian 
, 8v0); , . per. 188, and an- 
thorities there cited. aera ss 
VII, Pope (originally Fubio Chigt), born at Slon- 
ne 1599, succecded to the papacy in 1655. Ho sur- 
rounded himself with splendor, and while he indulyed 
in luxury and licentiousness, he also spent vast sums 
in improving and adorning the city of Rome, He 
confirmed the bull of Innocent X against the five 
propositions of Jansenius; and was the author of the 
“ Formalary"’—an act the fotention of which was to 
prove that these five propositions were contained in 
the writings of Jansenius, In consequence of a diffi- 
culty with the government of France, French troops 
seized the town and the district of Avignon, which at 
that time atill belonged to the Papal States; and the 
Sorbonne published theses in order to prove that the 
popes, ao fur from being infallible in temporal affairs, 


were not even infallible in spiritual matters. After | “¥pt 


having in vain invoked the aid of several Catholic 
princes, Alexander complied with all the demands of the 
French king, and had Avignon restored to him. He 
died May 22,1667, His bulls are found in Cherubini's 
Bullarium. A volume of his verses, Philomathi Buse 
Juveniles (20 called because written when he was at the 
college of the Philomathi, at Sienna), was printed in 


i,4. He died April 17, 826, 


Alexander, Saint, bishop of Constantinople, is 
commemorated Aug. 28 (Latin) or 80 (Greek) He 
resolately opposed the Arian heresy; and when Kuso 
bias of Nicomedia insisted upon Arius being received 
into the Church of Constantinople, Alexander, in the 
deepest affliction, ordered pablic fasting and prayer to 
be made to God to avert it; and himself passed whole 
nights before the altar, with his face upon the ground. 
Arius died on the day before that fixed for bis restora- 
tion. Alexander died in 840.—Socrates, Hist, Ecc. |, 
87, 88; il, 6; Acta Sanctorum. 

Alexander, bishop of Hiera; an adherent of 
Nestorius. At the Council of E; 8 (481), where he 
had been sent as a delegate, he slyned, with eight oh- 
er bishops, a letter addressed by Nestorius to the Em- 
peror Theodosius, for the purpose of obtaining the con- 
vocation of another synod, to which Cyril of Alexan- 
dria and the Ezyptian bishops should not be invited. 
Pope Sixtus III, to whom Alexander at a later date 
appesled, refused him @ hearing, and at Jength the 
emperor banished him to Famothis in - Twen- 
ty-three letters, existing in a Latin tra: i 


Epia. 
i Ephesiane), aro sacribed to him as ee and 
Suidaa re 4 discourse of his, Quid movi Christus ia 
mundum intulerit,—Heraog, Real-Bi adie, 8. v. 

Alexander, founder of the Acemete (q. v.), was 
born of en ancient family, in Asia Minor, in the time 
of the Emperor Constantius. He first filled an office 
at conrt, but afterward gave all that be had to tho 
poor, and retired into Syrie. He afterward 
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a monastery on the banks of the Euphrates, and intro- | 
doced a new role of chanting the praises of God with- | 
oat ceasing, day and night, throuzhout the . To! 
tecure this, he divided his monks into six c! one ! 
of which followed another . When he had | 
thes exercised his monks for twenty years in this first | 
Serpt Bie cana, tad Greece ea 
nm nti in all 
which ilies as oathae for the faith, At last he, 
died, about 440, at another monastery of his instita-' 
tion, called Gomon, at the mouth of the Pontus Eux-, 
inus, Bollandus give a life of him, which purports ' 
to be written by one of his disciples.—Baillet, Jan. 15; | 
Landon, Eccles, Dict, 1, 240, 

Alexander Avzstvs, or px Haves (s0 called be- 

cause he was born at Hailes, in Gloucestershire, or | 
was a mouk in the monastery there), one of the most , 
eminent of the scholastic divines, After studying in: 
England he proceeded to Paris, and studied theology ' 
and the canon law, and gained such a high reputation | 
that he was styled ‘the /rrefragable Doctor." He be- 

came a Franciscan in 1222, and died at Paris, Aug. 27, | 
143, His works are: 1. A Commentary on the Psalms 

(erroneously attributed to Bonaventura, and by others, 

with greater probability, to Hugo de Sancto-Caro} 
(Venice, 1496, fol.) :—2. Commentaries cn the Ay-ocalypee 
(Paria, 1647. fol.) :—8, A Summary of all Thiology— 
Samna Theologica (Norimb. 1482; Basle, 1502; Venice, 
1576, 4 vols, ; Cologne, 1622, and many other places): 
1. Comment, on th: Four Books of the Sentences (I.yonsa, 
1581); there are doubts whether he was the author of 
this lest work, 

The Sesma was written at tho command of Pope In- 
nocent IV, and enjoined by his wuccessor, Alexander 
TY, to be used by al! professors and students of theol- 
ezy in Christendom. Alexander gave the doctrines 
of the Charch @ more rigorously syllogistic form than 
they had previously hed, and may thus Le considered 
42 the author of the scholastic theology. He answer- 
ed the question whether theology is a science in the 
following manner : he made a distinction in the appll- 
cation of the idea of selence; scienco relates either to 
the com, nm of the knowledge of truth (in which 
¢ase it has to do with knowledge as such—that is, 
retical); or the knowledge relates to religious expe- 
rience, and of the latter kind is theological knowledge. 
This knowlede can only proceed from the disposition. 
Theology demands the haman soul, sinco it rouses the 
affections, the tendencies of the disposition, by the 
principles of the fear of God, and love. The 
Relation of knowledge to faith is therefore the reverse 
of what it is in the other sciences, since theology first 
ofall produces faith, and, after the soal bas been puri- 


14 


fled through faith working by love, the result is the ; 


of . In logteal sclence, on the 
persange sr ayer hited produces faith. If the 
former have produced faith, then the Internal grounds 
for such conviction will appear, Faith fs then tho 
light of the soul; and the more any one Is enlighten- 
ed by this light, ao mach more will he apprebend the 
Teasvas ly which his faith {s proved. There Is, in- 
deed, a faith which does not rise so high as knowledge, 
which satisfies itself with probabilities; but Christian 
faith is different. It proceeds from experience, ap- 
peals to the revelation of the highest truths, and hence 
wands shove all knowledge (Neander, History of 
Degnas, fi, 550), As to our knowledge of God, Alex- 
soder taught that “the idea of God is a Aabifue natu- 
valiier impressus prima veritatis, and is founded on the 
cmnection subsisting between eternal truth and the 
weral nature of man. But we mast distinguish be- 
tween s cogmitio in habitu and im aotw, The habitual 
lies at the basis of human consciousness; the actual is 
the de idea. In reference to the former, the 
idea of God is undeniable ; in reference to the second, a 
twofold temdency of the soul is posaible—in proportion 
0s @ either tars to the revelation of the highest trath, 
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or allows worldliness and the lower powers of the soul 
to govern it, In the latter case, the consciousness of 
God may be wanting, and the fool will say, There is 
aye He jet gla also between the idea of 
general (ratio communis) and the particular a: 

plication of it (ratio propria), ‘The former is fal 
even in idolatry, for that testifies of an idea of God as 
ita foundation, though the application of it is errone- 
ous."' As to grace, he “defines the gratia gratis daic 
as the gift which is communicated to rational crea- 
tures, in order to mako them capable, as far as de- 
pends on this gift, to labor for the ctornal salvation 
and improvement of others. It is the more remote 
preparation for salvation, mere dead faith, knowledgo 
without life. Through the gratia gratum fuciens sal- 
vution fteelf Is added.” He ‘‘supposed man to be 
created first in his puris ma/uratibus, and then tho 
higher development of nature follows by the informa- 
tio per gratiam. According to this view man needed 
grace from the beginning, but it was to be attained by 
the determination of his will, The original relation 
of the latter to nature is from the pres- 
ent in this reepect, that it required grace only for its 
higher culture, not for ite transformation. Man, in 
relation to grace, was informis negative, without the 
higher form of life, but not ie forms privative, as he was 
after the Fall, Her ce gratia fe infurmans, not rvfor- 
mana’ (Neander, Hist. of Dogmas, i, 574, 687). In 
ecclesiastical matters he advocates the strongest pa- 
pal doctrines, being especially in favor of the prerog- 
atives of the papacy. He refuses any toleration to 
| heretica, and would have them deprived of all prop- 
_ erty; be abeolves eubjects from all obligations to olx y 
@ prince that is not obedient to the Church. The 
spiritual power, which blesses and consecrates king?, 
is, by that very fact, above all temporal powers, to say 
nothing of the essential dignity of its nature, It has 
, the right to appoint and to judge these powers, while 
the pope has no judge but God. In ecclesiastical 
| affuire also he maintains the pope’s authority to be 
| full, absolute, and superior to all laws and customs. 
, The points on which Alexander exercises his dialec- 
; ties are sometimes simply ludicrous; as when he dis- 


the- cusses the question whether a mougo that should nib. 


| ble @ consecrated wafer would thereby eat the body 
of Christ. He arrives at the conclusion that it would. 
He thinks Adam died at three o'clock, because that 
‘wes the hour of Christ’s death.—Neander, Ch. Hist. 
‘ vol, iv, 420 et al.; Gleseler, Ch. Hist. vol. ili, 824, 858; 
| Cave, Hist, Lit, ann. 1280; Haureau, Philosophie Scho 
' lastique, ch. XV. 


Alexander Nararts. See Naracis. 


Alexander Nevskz, one of the saints of the Ras- 
ian calendar, second son of the Grand-duke Jaroslaus 
11, was born in Vladimir A.D. 1218. In 1288 he was 
made governor of Novogorod, which he defended 
| against the Tartar hordes, who ot that time grievous- 
,ly oppressed Rusaia. In 1289 an army of Swedes, 
, Danes, and Teutonic knights appeared before the city 
and summoned Alexander to submit, who, however, 
bravely refused, and vanquished them in a bloody bat- 
‘tle near the river Neva, whonce he received the hon- 
; orable surname which was then given to him. On 

tho death of Yaroslav II, in 1247, his brother Andrew 
| endeavored to deprive him of the throne of Vladimir, 
and Alexander fied to the khan of Saral, with the aid 
of whom he ascended the throne in 1252, and reigned 
for 12 years with great wisdom. Tho rest of his life 
was spent in the defence of his country against the 
Tartars, tho Swedes, and the Livonians, who continued 
their attacks. He died at Gorodetz, near Novogorod, 
Nov. 14, 1268, and was enrolled by the gratitude of his 
| country among her saints. Peter the Great subse- 
quently built the celebrated monastery of St. Alexan- 
der Neveki on the epot where Alexander's most re- 
| nowned victory was gained. He also instituted un- 
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der the same name an order of knighthood, which still 
exiats in unabated lustre, and is only conferred as the 
roward of oxtraordinary services.—Biog. Univ. i, 682; 
Rose, Biog. Dict. ; Biog. Générale, 1, 857. 
Alexander, Archibald, D.D., LL.D., an eminent 
Presbyterian clergyman, was born in Rockbridge Co., 
Va., April 17, 1772, was licensed to 
labored with great acceptance iu his native state till 
1796, when he accepted the presidency of Hampden 
Sidney College. By his wisdom and industry he soon 
imparted to the institution a more healthful and vig- 
orous tone, as well as greatly increased the number 
of its students. In 1807 be romoved to Philadelphia, 
taking charge of the Pine Street church, Made D.D. 
{n 1810, Dr. Alexander was chosen in 1812 to the pro- 
fessorship of Didactic and Polemic Theology at the 
Princeton Seminary, then jast organized. He contin- 
ned in this office till bis death, Oct, 22,1851. Asa 
preacher, he was very effective, As a teacher, “ Dr. 
Alexander was possessed of a combination of qualities 
admirably fitted to secure both the respect and the uffec- 
tion of his students, and the strongest and most unani- 
mous testimony has been borne by multitudes to the 
beneficial influence of his justractions and example in 
forming their religious character, in cultivating their 
intellectual powers, and in storing their minds with 
nseful knowledge. Above eighteen hundred candi- 
dates for the ministry had studied under bis superin- 
tendence, of whom about sixteen hundred were alive 
at the time of hie death, most of them occupied as pas- 
tors in the two leading branches of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, but not a few also as 
missionaries among the heathen. While his great 
talents and acquirements, his eound judgmont, and 
his profound piety secured their esteem and confidence, 
his unaffected simplicity, his cordial kindliness, and 
- his hearty vivacity called forth a very large measure 
of personal affection. He filled for forty yeara, with 
powers that ecarcely exhibited any symptom of decay, 
& situation of great influence ; he was able and willing 
to improve fully bis opportanitles of usefulness; antl 
thus he became a great benefactor to bis Church and 
country, by exerting a most poworful and wholesome 
in@iuence on the formation of tho character of a 
number of men who are now making full proof of 
their ministry, and are workmen that need not to be 
ashamed"’ (Brit. Qu, Rev. 1854). His principal works 
are: Brief Compendiun of Bible Truth (N, Y. 12mo): 
—Adoice to a young Christian (Phila.):—Annale of the 
Jewish Nation (N. Y.):—Bible Dict, (18mo, Phila.) :— 
Christian Experience (Phila. 1840, 12mo) :—Evidences 
of Christianity (12mo, Phila, 1825 ; often reprinted) :— 
Hist, of the Patriarchs (1888, Phila.) :—Canon of 0. and 
N. T. (Phila. 1861, 12mo) :—History of Colonization 
(8v0, 1816) :—Jiistory of the Ieraelitish Nation (Phila. 
1858, 8vo). His ‘‘ Moral Science’ (12mo) was a post- 
humous publiostion. He left also many MSS., which 
will, it {a to be hoped, be published hereafter. — 
Sprague, Annals, iil, 612; Memoir, by Rev. J. W. Alex- 
ander (N. Y. 1854, 8vo); Brit. and For, Evang. Review, 
1854, p. 684; Meth. Quar. Rev. 1862, p. 260. 
Alexander, Caleb, a Presbyterian minister of ! 
the last century, born at Northfield, Mass,, July 22, 1758, 
and graduated at Yale in 1777, was licensed to preach 
in 1778, He was instramental in founding Hamilton 
College, a seminary at Auburn, and other institutions. 
He died April 12, 1828.-—Sprague, Annals, iii, 406, 
Alexander, James Waddell, D.D., eldest eon | 
of Archibald Alexander, was born March 18, 1804, 
in Louisa Co., Va. He received bis academical train- 
ing under James Ross in Philadelphia, and gradusted 
A.B. at Princeton in 1820, He was appointed tutar in 
the college at the age of twenty, baving in tha mean 
time pursued his theological studies at the seminary 
ander the instruction of his father, who was appointed 
in 1812 first professor in tho Theological Seminary of 
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preach in 1791, and 1882 he 
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the Presbyterian Church at Princeton. He wes li. 

censed to preach by the Presbytery of New Branswick 

in 1824, and soon after became pastor of the same 

church in Charlotte Co., Va., in which his father had 

commenced his ministry. In 1828 ho accepted a call 

to the Firat Presbyterian charch in Trenton, N J, In 

resigned his charge in Trenton, on account of 

impaired health, and became editor of the Presbyterian 

newspaper in Philadelphia. In the following year be 
was ap Professor of Rhetoric and Belleg-Letires 
in the college at Princeton, which post be continued 
to occupy until, in 1844, he was called to the Duane 
Street church in New York. While fulfilling the pro 
fessorship he preached regularly to a small congregs- 
tion of colored people at Princeton, without compensa 
tion, for the space of seven years. In 1843 ho was 
made D.D, by Lafayette College, Pa, In 1849 he was 
appointed by the General Assembly Professor of Eo 
clesiastical Hietory and Church Government in Prince- 
ton Theologica] Seminary, and in 1851 he was called to 
take charge of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian church, 
New York. Here bis most im nt work in the Gos- 
pel ministry was performed, He gathered aroond him 
one of the larzest arid most influential congregations 
in the land, who were attracted, not by his popular 
talents, but by his personal worth, and weiyht, and 
piety, and by the fervid simplicity with which be 
preached Christ Jesus. Dr. Alexander was s man of 
eminent and varied learning, reaching into all the de- 
partments of science and literature, the stores of which, 
in many modern as well as ancient ‘wore ss 
familiar to him and as much at his command as those 
in his mother tongue, Yet his practical religious zeal 
was 9p great that the greater part of his writings com 
sists of books for children, and writings to increas 
practical religion. His rare qualities as a writer and 
a preacher enabled him to say every thing in a style 
of originality and peculiar grace. He was equally 
distinguished for moral excellence, especially for child- 
like simplicity of character, unaffected humility, avd 
simple but ever-glowing piety. In the spring of 
1859 his health began to fail, With a view to its 
restoration, he went to Virginia in the early sommer. 


large and appeared to grow better. About a week before 


his death he was seized with dysentery, and died at the 
Red Swoet Springs, Alloghany Co., Va., July 31, 1859. 
Dr. Alexander's writings are chiefly practical, but 
all distinguished by breadth of thought and by admire- 
ble excellence of style. Among them are, A Gift to 
the A ftictad (12mo) :--Geography of the Bible (by J. W. 
and J, A. Alexander, 12mo):—Consolation, or Discourse 
to the suffering Children of God (N. Y. 1858, 8vo):— 
American Mechanic (2 vols. 18mo):—Thoughts on Fam- 
ily Worehip (12mo) t—Life of Rev, A. Alexander, D.D. 
(8v0):—Young Communicant (12mo):—The Americas 
and its Adjuncte (Phil. 1856). He wrote 
more than thirty juvenile books for the American San- 
day-school Union, of which the best known are /afant 
Library, On’y Son, Scripture Guide, Frank IMarper, Carl, 
the Young Emigrant, He also was a frequent contribo- 
poured his Thouphis on Praachieg (N.Y, 1961, 12ers) 
on ing (N. Y. 1861, 12mo):— 
Discour ween Fai (HY. thet, Lie) Hew York ob 
server; ‘ears’ of Dr. J.W. Alezan- 
der with a Friend (N. Y. 1860, 2 wie 3 New Eag- 
lander, Nov. 1860, art..v ; Me Rew. Oct. 
Alexander, J 


nent Presbyterian minister and scholar, third 
Dr. Archibald Alexander (q. v.), was born April 24, 
1809. He graduated at Princeton in 1826, receiving 
the first honor of his class. He was soon after ap- 
pointed tutor in that college, but declined the post, 
and united with Professor Robert B. Patton in the 
establishment of the Edgehill Seminary for boys et 
Princeton, In 1880 be was appointed Adjanct-profes. 
sor of Ancient Languages at Princeton, but resigned 
in 1638 to visit the German universities. He spent a 
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season at Haile and Berlin, and returned to accept the 
of Oriental Literature in tho Theological 

inary st Princeton, to which he had been appoint- 

ed during his absence. Im 1862 he was transferred to 
the chair of Ecclesiastical History. He died at Prince- 

ton, Jan, 28, 1860, 

Dr. Alexander spoke almost all the modern 

of Earops, and as a scholar in Oriental literature hed 

few, if any, superiors, His critica) works are distin- 

guished by keen analysis and sound discrimination. 

As a preacher, he was distinguished and popolar. 

Preaching mostly from written notes, he was seldom 

known to take his eyes from the paper, though he kept 

up the interest of his anditors by the great learning, 
the clear method, and, at times, the hich flight of elo- 
quence he displayed. He had the rare capacity, both 
mental and physical, of almoet incessant reading and 
intellectual labor, and he tarked his great energies to 
the utmost. The result is before us in a life of seldom 
paralleled intellectual achievement. He stadied Ara- 
bie when a boy, and had read the whole Koran in that 
tongue when he was fourteen. Tersic, Syriac, He 
brew, Coptic were succéssively mastered. ite did not 
study these languages for the aake of their grammar, 
but of their literature; not for the purpose of knowing, 
dat of using them. He studied, however, profoundly 
the of their structare and their analogics to 
each other, and learned the Sanscrit to possess the 
basis of comparative philology. Greek end Latin, and 
all the modern languages of Europe, were familiar to 
him. From this foundation of linguistic learning he 
proceeded to a wide and comprehensive system of his- 
torie!, antiquarian, and philosophical studies. But 
all hs other acquisitions were subordinated to the 
study and elucidation of the Word of God, His 
feaslonal lectures and his commentaries were the fruit 
of his wide researches thus applied and consecrated, 
Bat his personal lore for the Seriptares and delight in 
them were not less remarkable than his ability in iJ- 
lustrating them. He had learned whole books of them 
by beart, both in the original and in our English ver- 
tim. The exegetical works of Dr. Alexander have 
gained bim a great reputation in Europe, as well as in 
America, and will doubtless remain a permanent part 
of BibHeal literature. They include The earlier Proph- 
ecies of Feaiah (N. Y. 1848, 8vo) :-—The later Prophecies 
of leaiah (N. ¥. 1847, 8v0) :—/eaiah illustrated and ex- 
plained (an abridgment of the critical commentary, 
¥. Y. 1851, 2 vole. 12mo):—The Pealms translated 
@plained (N. Y. 1850, 8 vols. 8v0):—Commentary on 
the Acts (N. Y. 1857, 2 vole, 12mo):—Comm. on Mark 
(1638, 12mo). He also published (from the Princeton 
Review) a om the primitice Church (N. Y. 
1851). Since his death his Sermons have been pub- 
Yinhed (2 vols. 8vo, N. Y. 1860); also a Commentary on 
Hotthew (N. Y. 1860); and Notes on N. T. Literature 
(S. Y. 1861, 12mo). 

Alexandra (Ad:fdvipa, fom. of Alezander), the 
name of several women in Josephus, 

1 Sarnamed (or rather, perhaps, originally named) 
Savows, first married to Aristobulus, and afterward 
the wife of Alexander Jannsus, his brother. In the 
recount of the Istter prince we bave noticed the ad- 
vice which he gave upon his death-bed to Alexandra, 
with a view to conciliate the Phariseos and establish 
herself inthe kingdom. Alexandra followed his coun- 
sel, and secured the object of her wishes. The Phar- 
isees, won by the marks of respect which she paid to 
them, exerted their influence over the people, and Al- 
ezander Jannews was buried with great pomp and 
splendor, and Alexandra ruled during the space of nine 
years, Under her government the country enjoyed 
external bot was distracted by internal strife. 
The Pharisees, having obtained an ascendency over 
the mind of the qneen, proceeded to exact from her 
many important advantages for themselves and friends, 
aad then te obtain the punishment and persecution of 
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all those who had been opposed to them daring the 
king's reign. Many of the Sadducees, therefore, were 
put to death; and their vindictiveness proceeded to 
such acts of cruelty and injustice that none of Alexan- 
dor's friends could be secure of their lives, Many 
of tho principal persons who had rerved in the late 
king's armies, with Aristobulus at thoir head, entreat- 
ed permission to quit their country, or to be placed in 
some of tho distant fortresses, where they might bo 
sheltered from the persecution of their enemies. Aft. 
er eome deliberation, she adopted the oxpedient of dis- 
tributing them among the different garrisons of tho 
kingdom, excepting those. however, in which she had 
deposited her most valuable property. In the mean 
thmo hor son Aristobalus was devising the means of 
ecizing upon the throne, and an opportunity at length 
legainee itself for carrying his project Into effect. 
queen being seized with s dangerous illness, Aris- 
tobulus at once made himself master of those fortresses 
in which his friends had Leen placed, and, before the 
necessary measures could be taken to stay his prog- 
reas, ho was placed at the head of a large namber of 
troops. Alexandra left tho crown to Hyrcanus, ber 
eldest son; but he, being opposed by Aristobulus, ro- 
tired to private life. Alexandra died B.C. 69, aged 
seventy-three years (Josephus, Ant, xiii, 16,1-5; Mal- 
ler, De Alewandra, Altd. 1711; Zeltner, id. ib, eod.), 

2, The daughter of Hyrcanus, wife of Alexander 
(son of Aristobulus and brother of Hyrcanus), and 
mother of another Aristobulus and of Mariamne (q. v.), 
whoso death, in consequence of her husband’s (Herod 
the Great’s) suspicions, she perfidiously connived at; 
but she was afterward herself put to death by Herod's 
order (Josephus, Ant. xv, 2, 5-7, 8). 

3. Adanghter of Phasablus by Salampsio: sho mar. 
red Timias of Cyprus, but had no childron (Josephus, 
Ant, xviil, 5, 4). 

Alexan’dria (properly Alezandri’a, 'AdekavCpere, 
8 Macc. fii, 20; iv, 11; occurs in the N. T. only in 
tho derivatives ‘AAcEavdpedc, an Alexandrian, Acts vi, 
9; xvili, 24; and 'AdcEavdowuc, Alerandrine, Acta 
xxvii, 6; xxviil, 11), the chief maritime city and long 
tho metropolis of Lower Egypt, eo called from its 
founder, Alexander the Great, was in many ways most 
importantly connected with the later history of tho 
Jews—as well from the relations which subsisted be- 
tween them and tho Ptolemics, who reigned in that 
city, as from the vast number of Jews who wero set- 


and) tled there, with whom a constant intercourse was 


maintained by the Jews of Palestine. It is situated 
on the Mediterranean, twolve miles west of the Cano- 
pic mouth of the Nile, in 81° 18’ N, lat. and 25° 58° 
E. long. It owes its origin to the comprehensive pol- 
icy of Alexander, who traced himaclf the ground-plan 
of the clty (Plut. Alex. 26), perceiving that the usaal 
channels of commerce might be advantageously al- 
tered ; and that a city occupying this site could not 
fail to become the common emporium for the traffic 
of the Eastern and Western world, by means of the 
river Nile and the two adjacent seas, the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean, See ALEXANDER TIE GREAT. 
For a long period Alexandria was the greatest of 
known cities, for Nineveh and Babylon hed fallen, 
and Rome had not yet risen to pre-eminence; and 
even when Rome became the mistress of the world, 
and Alexandria only the metropolis of a province, the 
latter was second only to the former in wealth, extent, 
and importance, and was honored with the magnificent 
titles of the second metropolis of the world, the ci! 
of cities, the Queen of the East, a second Rome K 
Bic. xvii; ae mi G pena mS). a its 
. iy, 27; Josephus, War, iv, 11, 5). 

Te eeah aicil tithe O14 Terme [eee No], and 
only incidentally in the New (Acts vi, 9; xviii, 24; 
xxvii, 6). 

Alexandria was founded B,C. 862, upon the alte of 
the small village of Bhacotis (Strabo, xvii, c. 1, 6), and 
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opposite to the little island of Pharos, which, even be-; reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The city was built 
fore the time of Homer, had given shelter to the Greek + a otrip of land between the ses and the Lake 
traders on the coast. Alexander selected thie spot for reotis, and its ground plan resembled the form of 
the Greek colony which he proposed to found, from the | a Greek chlamys, or roldier's cloak. The two main 
capability of forming the deep water between Rhacotls | streets, 240 feet wide, left a free passage for the north 
and the iale of Pharos into a harbor that might become | wind, which alone conveys coolness in Egypt, ‘Ibey 
the port of all Egypt. He accordingly ordered DI- | crossed each other at right angles in the middle of tbe 
pocrates, the architect who rebuilt the temple of Diana | city, which was three miles long and seven broad, snd 
at Ephosus, to improve the harbor, and to lay down | the whole of the strests wore wide enough for carriages, 
the plan of the new city; and he further appointed | ‘The long narrow island of Pharos was formed into « 
Cleomenes of Naucratis, in Egypt, to act as superin- | sort of breakwater to the port, by joining the middle 
tendent. The light-house upon the lsle of Pharos was | of the island to the main-land by means of a mole 
to be named after his friend Hephmstion, and all con-| seven stadia In length, and hence called the Hepts- 
tracts betwean morchants in the port were to com-| stadium, To let the water pass, there were two Lreaks 
mence ‘'In the name of Hophmstion,” The great} in the mole, over which bridgos wore thrown. The 
market which had hitherto existed at Canopus was | public grounds and palaces occupied nearly a third of 
apeedily removed to the new city, which thas at once | the whole extent of the city. The Royal Docks, the 
rose to commercial importance, After the death of | Exchange, the Posidelon, or temple of Neptune, and 
Alexander, the building of the city was carried on| many other public buildings, ted the harbor, 
briskly by his successor, Ptolemy Lagnua, or Soter, but | There also stood the barial-placo for the Greek kings 
many of the public works wore not completed till the | of Egypt, called ‘the Soma,"’ because it held ‘the 


body," na that of Alexander was called, On the weet. 
ern silo of the Heptastadium, and on the outside of 
the city were other docks, and a ship-canal into Lake 
Mareotis, as likewise tho Necropolis, or public burial 
place of the city, Thore wers also a theatre, an am- 
phitheatre, a gymnasium, with a large portico, more 
than 600 feet long, and supported by several rows of 
marble columns; a stadium, In which games were cel- 
ebrated avery fifth year; a hall of Justice, public groves 
or gardens, a hippodrome for chariot races, and, tow- 
ering above all, was the tample of Serapis, the Sera- 
peum. The most famous of all the public buildings 
planned by Ptolemy Sotar wore the library and muse- 
um, or College of Phil » They were bailt near 
the royal palece, in that part of the city called Bru- 
chion, and contaimed o great hall, used as a lecture. 
room and common dining-room, and had a covered 
walk all round the outside, and @ poat on which the 
philosophers sometimes sat inthe open alr, Within 


the verge of the Serapeum was a eupplementary Ii. | the 
fes- 


brary, called the daughter of the former. The pro: 
sors of the college wore supported out of the pullic 
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income. The light-hoose at Alexandria was not fin. 
ished till the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, B.C. 
284-246, It was built by the architect Sostratua. The 
royal burial-place was also finished in this reign, and 
Philadelphus removed the body of Alexander from 
Memphis to this city, and hither pilgrims came and 
bowed before the golden sarcophagus in which the 
hero's body was placed. Seleucus Cybinsactes, B.C. 
54, is said to have stolen the golden coffin of Alexan- 
der. The Emperor Claudius, 4.D, 41-55, foumded the 
Claudian Museum; and Antoninus, A.D. 162-218, 
built the Gates of tho Sun and of the Moon, and like 
wise made a bippodrome, At the great rebellion of 
Egypt, A.D. 297, Alexandria was besieged by Diocle 
tlan, when, in commemoration of his humanity in stay- 
ing the pillage of the city, the inhabitents erected in 
equestrian statue, now lost, but which, there fs little 
doubt, sarmounted the lofty column wn by the 
name of Pompey's Pillar, the bare of which still Lears 
inscription, ‘To the most honored emperor, the 
saviour of Alexandria, the unconquerable Diocleticn."" 
Tho port of Alexandria is decribed by Josephus (War, 
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fy, 10, 6), and his description is in perfect conformity 
with the best modern accounts. It was secure, but 


side of the Red Sea, whence 
out flests to all those countries to which the 
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Ethiopia, be 

incon Sed wc sleering d Myoe 
venient, g city of Myos 
preferred. Thither the products of the 
were conveyed by sea, and were from 
on camels to Coptus on the Nile, where 
shipped for Alexandria, and from that 


ip 


for merchandise which was afterward 
an Co xxi, p. 605; Pliny, 
nd 


tla be- 


centarion 
might readily “find a 
ship, corn-laden, eail- 
ing into Italy” (Acta 
xxvii, 6; xxvwill, 11; 
sce Conybeare and 
Howson, St, Pawl, i, 
808, 209). The beauty 
(Athen. j, p. 8) of Alex- 


Every natural advan- 

; tage contributed to its 

Alcapirian ship on a Coin of fey, "Tig elk 
mate and site were sin- 


gularly healthfal (Strab. p.798). The barbars, formed 
by the island of Pharos and the headland Lochias, were 
safe and commodious, alike for commerce and for war; 
and the lake Mareotis was an inland haven for the 
merchandise of Ezypt and India (Strab. p. 798). Un- 
der the of the later Ptolemies the trade 


popular distress (Dionys. Alex. Ep. iil, xii; Euseb. 
A. E. vi, 41 wq.; vil, 22). Yet even thes, thoagh 
Alexandria suffered great] 


%; Arr. ill, 1; Josephus, War, iv, 6). Bonaparte took 
and it remained in the 


Sage 9, lout: wham Soy wore aachy’ expelled Sent 
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the country. Mohammed Ali dug 
Mahmoadieh (a compliment to Mahmoud, 
of the present sultan, Abd-el-Mejid), which 
water communication with the Nile, entering that 
river at a place called Fouah, a few miles distant from 
the city. All about the city, but particularly to the 
sooth ond east, are extensive mounds, and fragments 
of ancient luxury and magnificence, granite columns, 
marble statues, and broken pottery, The modern city 
of Alexandria is surrounded Ly a high wall, built by 
the Saracens between A.D. 1200-1300. Some 

of the walls of the old city stil! exist, and the ancient 
vanlted reservoirs, extending under the 


learned men, who devoted themselves to the study of 
philosophy, literatare, and eclence. For their use he 
made a collection of choics books, which by degrees 
increased under his successors until & became ths 


ing to others, burnt by the Saracens, A.D. 642. 
ALexanpagiax Lisnary. Undoubtedly the Jews at 
Alexandria shared in the benefit of these institutions, 
aa the Christians did afterward, for the city was not 
only a seat of heathen, but of Jewish, and subsequent- 
ly of Christian learning (Am, Bid. Repos. 1824, p. 1-21, 
190, 617). The Jews never had a more profoundly 
learned man than Philo, nor the Christians men more 
erudite than Origen and Clement; and if we may 


intimate with the heathen phi- 
losophy and literature, the learning acquired in the 
Jewish and Christian schools of that city must have 
been of that broad and comprebens’ 


of the Hebrew Scriptures Into Greek [see Szrrva- 
mt from 


gnage (see Sturz, De dialecto Macedonica et Alezan 
| drina, Lipa. 1808); but partly, no doubt, that the great 
library mi,zht possess s version of a book so remarka- 
bie, and, in some points, so closely connected with the 
of Egypt. The work of Josephus 


| Ing, but at length it became the source, and for some 
time continued the stronghold, of the Arian heresy. 
| The divisions, diecords, and animosities which wero 
thus introduced rendered the churches of Alexandria 
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an easy prey to the Arabian impostor, and they wore 
swept away by his followers. 

The population of Alexandria was mixed from the 
first (comp. Curt, iv, 8, 5), end this fact formed the 
groundwork of the Alexandrine character. The three 
regions into which the city was divided (Regio Juda- 
orum, Brucheium, Rhacotis) corresponded to the three 
chisf classes of its inhabitants, Jews, Greeks, Egyp- 
tlans; but in addition to these principal races, repre- 
eentatives of almost every nation were fouad there 
(Dion Chrys. Orat, xxxii), According to Josephus, 
Alexander himeelf assigned to the Jews a place in bis 
new city; ‘!and they obtained,” he adds, ‘‘ equal priv- 
ileges with the Macedonians” (Ap. ii, 4) in consider- 
tion “of their services against the ” (War, 
ii, 18, 7). Ptolemy I imitated the policy of Alexan- 
der, and, after the capture of Jerusalem, he removed 
& considerable number of its citizens to Alexandria, 
Many others followed of their own accord; and all re- 
ceived the full Macedonian franchise (Josephus, Ant. 


xli, 1; comp. Ap. |, 22), as men of known and tried 


Already on a former 
occasion the Jews had sought a home in the land of | 


fidelity (Josephus, Ap. il, 4). 


their bondage, More than two centuries and a half 
before the foundation of Alexandria a large body of 
them had taken refuge in Egypt after the murder of 
Gedaliah ; but these, after a general apostasy, 
carried captive to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar (2 
Kings xxv, 26; Jer. xliv; Josephus, Aas. x, 9, 7). 
The Jewa, however much their religion was disliked, 


were valued as citizens, and ment 


every encourage! 
was held out by Alexander bimeelf and by his suc- 


ceasors in Egypt to induce them to settle in the new 
city. The same privileges as those of the first class 
of Inbabitants (the Greeks) were accorded to them, as 
well as the free exercise of their religion and peculiar 
usages; and this, with the protection and security 
which a powerful state afforded against the perpetual 
conflicts and troubles of Palestine, and with the in- 
clination to traffic which had been acquired during the 
captivity, gradually drew such immense numbers of 
Jews to Alexandria that they eventually formed a 
very large portion of ita vast population, and at the 
same time constituted a most thriving and important 
section of the Jewish nation (Hecatsus, in Josephus, 

Pe arses 2; War, 

ish inhabitants of Alexandria are therefore often men- 
tioned in the later history of the nation, and their im- 
portance as @ section of that nation would doubtless 
have been more frequently indicated had not the Jews 
of Egypt thrown off their ecclesiastical dependence 
upon Jerusalem and its temple, and formed a se 
establishment of their own at On or Heliopolis. See 
Ox; Oxras. 

Woe find (Acts li, 10) that, among those who camo 
up to Jerusalem to keep the feast of Pentecost, there 
were Jews, devout men from Egypt, and the parts of 
Libya abont Cyrene. Of this city, Apollos, the elo- 
quent convert, was a native (Acts xvill, 24); and of the 
Jews that disputed with Stephen and put him to death, 
many were Alexandrians, who, it seems, had a syna- 
gogue at that time in Jerusalem (Acts vi, 9). Philo 
estimates them in his time at little less than 1,000,000 
Cn Flace. § 6, p. 971); and adds that two of the five 
districts of Alexandria were called ‘ Jewish districts,” 
and that many Jews lived ocattered in tho remaining 
three (id. § 8, p. 978). Julius Cesar (Josephus, Ant. 
xiv, 10, 1) and Augustus confirmed to them the privi- 
leges which they had enjoyed before, and they retain- 
ed them, with various interruptions, of which the moat 
important, A.D. 89, is described by Philo (1. c.), during 
the tumulta and persecutions of later reigns (Josephus, 
Ap. Si, 4; War, xii, 8, 2). They wore represcnted 
(at least from the timo of Cleopatra to the reign of 
Claudius, Jost, Geach. d. Judenth. p. 853) by thelr own 
officer [see ALABABCH (Ovapync, Strab. ap. Jose- 
phus, Ant. xiv, 7, 2; Bapxng, 1, xviil, 7, 8; 9, 
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i, 86; Q. Curtius, iv, 8). The Jew. 
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1; xix, 5,1; comp. Rup. ad Juv. Sat. i, 180; yevdoyar, 
Philo, Jn #lace. § 10, p. 975), and Augustus appointed 
a council (yspovcia, Le. Sankedrim; Philo, 1. c.)" to 
ou) the affaire of the Jews,” according to their 
own lawa. The establishment of Christianity altered 
the civil position of the Jews, but they maintained 
their relative prosperity; and when Alexandria wes 
taken by Amrou, 40,000 tributary Jews were reckoned 
among the marvels of the city (Gibbon, cli). They 
enjoyed their privileges undisturbed until the time of 
Ptolemy Philopator, who, being exasperated at the re- 
eistance he bad met with in attempting to enter the 
temple at Jerusalem, wreaked his wrath upon the Jews 
of Alexandria on his return toEgypt. He reduced to 
the third or lowest clase all but such as kere] 
to aban 


seemed so manifest an of 
favor of the Jews, that he not only restored their prir- 
Hleges, but loaded them with new favors. This story, 
as it is omitted hy Josephus and other writers, and 
only found in the third book of Maccabees (ii-r), is 
considered doubtful. 

The dreadful persecution which the Jews of Alex- 
andria underwent In A.D. 80 shows that, notwithstand- 
ing their long establishment there, no friendly rele 
tions had arisen between them and the other inhabt- 
tants, by whom, in fact, they were intensely hated. 
This feeling was so wel] known that, at the date indi- 
cated, the Roman governor, Avillius Flaccus, who was 
anzious to ingratlate himself with the citizens, wa 
persuaded that the surest way of winning their sffec- 
tions was to withdraw his protection from the Jews, 
against whom the emperor was already exasperated by 
| their refusal to acknowledge his right to divine honors, 
which he insanely claimed, or to admit his images inte 
their . The Alexandrians soon found oat 
that they would not be called to account for any pro- 
coedings they might have recourse to against the Jews, 


parate Tho insult and bitter mockery with which they trest- 


j Sa rueeee aatnee, Ween, be cme to Asari Foe 
proceeding to take possess! ingdom 
Teceived from Caligula, gave the first intimation of 
their dispositions. Finding that the governor connived 
at their conduct, they proceeded to insist that the em- 
peror’a images should be introduced into the Jewish 
synagogues; and on resistance being offered, they de- 
stroyed most of them, and polluted the others by intro- 
ducing the imperial Images by foree. The example 
thus set by the Alexandrians was followed in othet 
cities of Egypt, which contained at this time aboat a 
million of Jaws; and a vast number of oratories—of 
which the largest and most beantiful were called syn- 
agogues—were all either levelled with the ground, con- 
sumed by fire, or profaned by the emperor's statues 
(Philo, J» Flaec. p. 968-1009, ed. 1640; De Leg. ix; 
Larmgrtdetraine te Flaccus soon after published an 
depriving ews of the rights of citizenship, 
which they had so long enjoyed, and declaring them 
aliens. The Jews then occupied two out of the five quar- 
ters (which took their names from the first five letters 
of the alphabet) into which the city was divided; and 
as they wore in those times by no means remarkable for 
their submission to wrong treatment, it is likely that 
they made some efforts toward the maintenance of theif 
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tights, which Philo neglects to record, but which gave 
some pretence for the exceeses which followed, At all 
eventa, the Alexandrians, regarding them as abandon- 
ed by the authorities to their mercy, openly proceeded 
to the most violent extremities. The Jews were 
forcibly driven out of all the other parts of the city, and 
confined to ome quarter; and the houses from which 


of them died of hardabip and hunger; and whoever 
was found beyond the boundary, whethor he had 
escaped from the assigned limite or hed come in from 
country, was seized and pat to death with horrid 

So likewise, when a vessel belonging to 
arrived in port, it was boarded by the mob, pil- 
laged, and 1! burnt, together with the owners. At 
length King Herod Axrippa, who staid long enough 
the beginning of these atruci- 


& falee position, and 


magistrates refused to acknowl- 
edge of the Jews, it was at length 
agreed that both parties should send delegates, five on 


troversy to the emperor. At the head of the Jewish 
delegation was the celebrated Philo, to whom we owe 
the account of these transactions; and at the head of 
the Alexendrians was tho noted Apion. Tho latter 
chiefly rested their case upon the fact that the Jews 
were the only people who refused to consecrate images 
to the emperor, or to swear by his name. But on this 
poiat the Jewish delegates defended themselves so 
well that Caligula himself said, ‘These men are not 
to wicked as ignorant and anbappy in not belleving 
teetobe a god.” Tho ultimate result of this appeal is 
not known, but tho Jews of Alexandria continued to 
be harassed during the remainder of Caligula’s relgn ; 
sed thelr alabarch, Alexander Lysimachue (brother 
of Philo), was thrown into prison, where he remained 
tal be was discharged by Claudius, upon whose acces- 
sion to the empire the Alexandrian Jews betook them- 
selves to arms. This occasioned such disturbances 
that they attracted the attention of the emperor, Who, 
a the joint entreaty af Herod and A lasued an 
edict on the Jews of Ezypt all their ancient 
privileges (Philo, Ju Flace. p. 1019-1018; Josephus, 
4at. xviii, 10; xiz,4). The state of feeling in Alex- 
andria which these facts indicate was very far from be- 


continoed, and as the 
the citizenship 


ttonea, and then rushed with lighted torches to the 
to set it on fire and burn all the people 
who were there assembled. The Roman prefect, Ti- 


teries Alexander, finding thet milder measures were 
them a body of 17,000 aol- 
jundered 


Matt. xxiv, 6). 
of the war in Palestine, new distarb- 
pt by the Sicarii, many of 
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effoct in compelling them to acknowledge the emperor 
their sovereign; and even their children phat 
endowed with souls fearless of death and bodies inca- 
pable of pain. Vespasian, when informed of these 
transactions, semt orders that the Jewish temple in 
Egypt should be destroyed.. Lupus, the prefect, how- 
ever, only shut it up, after having taken out the con- 
secrated gifts; but his euccessor, Paulinus, stripped it 
completely, and excluded the Jews entirety from it. 
This wes in A.D. 75, being the 848d year from its erec- 
tion by Onias, The Jews continued to form a princi- 


pal portion of the in and remained in the en- 
joyment of their civil till A.D. 415, when they 
incurred the hatred of , the patriarch, at whose 
instance they were expelled, to the number of 40,000, 
and their destroyed. However, when Am- 


synagogues 

rou, in A.D. 640, took the place for the Caliph Omar, 
he wrote to his master in these terms; ‘I have taken 
the great city of the West, which contains 4000 pal- 
aces, 4000 baths, 400 theatres, 12,000 ehope for the sale 
of le food, and 40,000 tributary Jews.” From 
that time the prosperity of Alexandria very rapidly 
declined; and when, in 969, the Fatemite caliphs seized 
on Egypt and built New Cairo, it sunk to the rank of 
a secondary Egyptian city, The discovery of the pas- 
sage tothe East by the Cape in 1497 almost annihilated 
ite remaining commercial importance; and although 
the commervial and maritime enterprises of Mehemet 
Ali bave again raised it to some distinction, Alexan- 
dria must still be accounted as one of those t an- 
cient citles whose Pepin departed, When Benja. 
min of Tudela visited the place (/tin, 1, 156, ed. Asher), 
tbe number of Jews was not more than 8000, and does 
not now exceed 500 families of African Jews, besides 
about 150 families of the Italian community (Benja- 
min’s Eight Years te Asia and Africa, Hennov. 1859, 
p. 280). The entire population, at present, is rapid- 
ly increasing, but the statistical statements greatly 
vary. Pierer’s U'nirersal Lexicon (Altenburg, 1857) 
gives 60,000; Chambers's Ancyclopadia (Edinburgh 
and New York, 1860, vol. 1), 80,000; the Almanac de 
Cotha for 1860, 400,000, It is now called Scanderia or 
Ell iyeh (Mannert, x, 616 rq. ; Forbiger, Handb. 
d, alt, Geogr. ii, 777; Ruppell, Abyssinien, i, ¥2; Nie- 
buhr, Trav. i, 82 sq.; Ukert, Erdieschr. v, Afrika, |, 
188 0q.; Deser. de i' Egypte, xviil, &8 0q.; Olivier, 
Voyage, ili, 1 eq.; Schubert, Reis. i, 484 8q.; comp, 
Cyclopedia, s. v.; Smith’s Dict. of Class, Geogr. 

8. v.; M‘Culloch’s Gasetteer, s. v.). See Eorrr. 
ALEXANDRIA, CHURCH OF. Christianity was 
early introduced Into Alexandria, probally by some 
of the Jews converted by the preaching of Peter on 
the day of Pentecost ; but its progress was slow ; for 
it had to struggle against all the varieties of wor- 
ship and opinion known to exist, and the spirit of the 
Neo-Platonie philosophy, which, by forcing every creed 
to bear en allegorical signification, represented each 
as a variety of iteelf. Seo ALEXAXDRIAN SCHOOLS. 
In consequenco of the disputations to which the at- 
tempt to blend the simple truths of Christianity with 
the abstruse speculations of the Platonic philosophy 
gave rise, the Church of Aloxandria was early divided 
into sects and parties, whose violent controversies soon 
the attention of the whole Christian world. 
In Alexandris itself the rivalry between the follow- 
ers of Athanasius and Arius led to deeda of atrocious 
violence on both sides, and inflicted m schism on the 


opposed | Christian community which lasted for soveral centa- 
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ries. The final triumph of the orthodox was 
followed by a manifest decay of piety, and when tho 
Saracens introduced the reliion of Islam by the sword, 
they found little obstinacy in tho Alexandrian Chris- 
tlans, the portion of whom became a tes. 
Since that time a Christian Cisurch has only had a 
nominal existence in the city, where the slightest va- 
riation in a single article of faith was once deemed of 
oufficient importance to require the interference of a 
general council. Ecclesiastical historians generally 
attribute most of the early horesies which divided the 
Christian Churches, not only of Asia, but of Europe, 
to the influence of the Alexandrian Platonists. 

Alexandria was the scane of some of the fiercest per- 
secutions which wasted the early Charch ; and among 
the sufferers in the time of the Emperor Severus was 
Leonides, father of the celebrated Origen, and Pota- 
mina, a woman not less distinguished for her chastity 
than her beauty, who, with her mother, Marcella, was 
burned to death, boiling being poured over their 
naked bodies. These indaced Tertullian to 
compose his ‘‘Apology.”” 

Alexandria was the source, and for some time the 

rincipsl stronghold, of Arianism, as Arius was a pree- 
ses of the Church of this city about the year 815. 
His doctrines were condemned by a council beld hero 
in the year 320, and afterward Ly a general council 
of three hundred and eighty fathers held at Nice, by 
order of Constantine, in 825. These doctrines, how- 
ever, which suited the re’ g taste for disputative 
theology and the pride and self-sufficiency of nominal 
Christians better than the unsophisticated simplicity 
of the Gospel, spread widely and rapidly not withatand- 
fog that Arius was steadfastly opposed by the cele- 
brated Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, the intrepid 
champion of the Catholic faith, who was raised to the 
archie throne of Alexandria in 326, 

This city"was, in 415, distinguished Ly a flerce per- 
secution of the Jews by the Patriarch Cyril, They 
who had enjoyed the rights of citizens and the freedom 
of religious worshtp for seven hundred years, ever 
alnce the foundation of the city, Incurred the hatred 


of this ecclesiastic, who, in his seal for the exter- hy J 


mination of heretics of every kind, pulled down their 
synagogues, plundered their property, and ex; 
them, to the number of forty thousand, from the 
city 


AvexanpaiA, Paterarcuats or. I. Alexandria 
was the metropolis of Ezypt, which was divided after 
the time of Marcellinus into ulne provinces; 1, Egyptus 
Prima; 2, Augustamnica Prima; 3, Augustumnica 
Secunda ; 4, Egyptus Secunda; 5, Arcadia; 6, Thebais 
Inferior; 7, Libya Superior; 8, Thobais Superior; and 
9, Libya Inferior. Libya was also called Cyrenaica. 
The number of bishops in these provinces was, early, 
very numerous. At a synod held in 821, about 100 
wore present. At that time the bishop of Alexandria 
held the second rank in the Christian Church, next 
to the bishop of Romo. Lator, they had to yield this 
place to the bishop of Constantinople, See Parnt- 
arch. During the Arian ond Monophysito contro- 
versice the patriarchate was sometimes temporarily 
In the hands of these sects; ond the latter obtained 
the permanent possession of it about the middle of tho 
ith century, The orthodox Greek (Melchite) Church 
ostablished a second patriarchate of their own; and a 
third, though only nominal, was created by tho Roman 
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The Melchites, or Catholics, had bat four sees be- 
aides Alexandria: 1, that of Libya, or Athiopla; 2, 
Memphis, or Old Calro; 8, Pelosium, ot Damistts; 
and, 4, Rosetta, These four sees, Mr. Neale inform 
us, have now virtually ceased to exist (Hist. Hast, Ch. 
il, 474). See Grexx Cuvrcn. 

Both the patriarchs, viz., the Melchite, or orthodox, 
and the Jacobite, reside at present at Cairo, The title 
of the Jacobite patriarch, as given by Le Quien, is 


urbis Alexandris Babylonis et Nomoram, Zgypi, 
Thebaidis,” etc. Wiltech, Geogr. aad Stat. of the 
Church (Lond, 1860). 

ALEXANDRIA, CQUNCILS OF. The following 
councils were held at Alexandria fe 1, A.D. tnt 
which Origen was deposed from the priesthood; 
A.D, 285, againet Ammonius df 8, A.D. Lgl etd X 
vatus; 4, A.D. 268, against Nepotianus and Cerinthu 
(Fabric, ii, 292) ; 5, A.D. 805, 806, or 808, against Me- 
letius, bishop of Lycopolis, in Egypt; 6, A.D. a5, 
against Arius, St. Alexander presiding; 7, A.D, 519 
or 820, against Arius and the Afeletians and Sabellians 
—Hoalus of Cordova was present; 8, A.D. 821, against 
Arius; 9, A.D, 826, in which St, Athanasius was elect- 
ed patriarch; 10, A.D. 340, in favor of St. Athanasics; 
11, A.D. 862, in which the divinity of the Holy Spirit, 
the Incarnation, the term Hypostasia, and other mat- 
ters, were treated of; 12, A.D. 863, in which & 
Athanasius drew up a confession of faith, which was 
presented to the Emperor Jovianus; 18, A.D. 39%, ia 
which the Origenista were condemned ; 14, A.D. 49, 
in which St, Cyril condemned Nestorius; 15, A.D. 451, 
agalnst the Eutychians; 16, A.D. 578, by Damianes, 
the Eutychian patriarch, aguinst Peter of Antioch; 
17, A.D. 688, under Cyrus the Monothelite, in which 
the Monothelite errors were adroitly defended. Fora 
good summary of the doings of these councils, see Lan- 
don, Afanual of Councils, p. 17 sq. 


Alexan’drian (‘AAcEavdpric), an {nhabitant of 
Alexandria in Egypt, spec. a Jow living there (Acts 
vi, 9; xviii, 24), Alexandria wae much frequented 
‘ews, so that 10,000 of them aro said to have been 
numbered among its inhabitants (Philo, Ja Fiace. p. 
971; Josephus, Ant. xix, 5,2). Ses ALexaxpaia. It 
appears from Acts vi, 9, that they were accustomed to 
attend the festivals at Jcrusalem, and that they erea 
had a ey there for their special use (Kuindl, 
Maekett, in loc.). Seo Srxacoces. 


ALEXANDRIAN CHRONICLE, the name given 
to a MS. found in Sicily by Jerome Surita, and carried 
to Rome, and preserved by Antonio Augustine, aadite 
of the Rota. Charles Sigonius and Onaphrius Pan- 
vinius made considerable wee of it in the 
| of their Conswar Fasti, and published it In Greek and 
Latin. Tho name ‘‘Sicilian Fasti” was given to these 
annals because of their having been found in that isl- 
and. It is not so casy to assign « reason for the name 
of “ the Chronicle of Alexandria,” axcept that the name 
of Peter of Alexandria is at the hoad of the Augsburg 
MS. found in the library of Augsburg by Cassuboa. 
Mattheus Raderus, a Jesuit, published the first com- 
, plete edition of this chronicle at Munich, in 1615, ia 
Groek and Latin. Dufresne, who published an im 
proved edition (Gr. and Jat. with notes, Paris, 1688), 
gives it the name of the Paschal Chronicle, because it 


Church (Neale, Hist, of Alex, Patriarchate, Lond. 1847). 
II, In modern days tho number of dioceses within 
this patriarchate is miserably reduced. The Jacobites | 
(Copts) who brovall a auaber had in 1680 but eleven | 
sees, viz.: 1, Neggadei; 2, Girge; 8, Abi 
4, Slat (to which Ginge'snd Abcteg sre wnited), | 
Monfallat; 6, Koskam ; 7, Melave; 8, Bebnese; 9, At- 
fish; 10, Tahla, with Aschumin; 11, Fium; 12, Bil- 
Leis; 13, Mansoura; 14, Damietta, to which the last 
mentioned two are united; 15, Menuf. See Corrs. 


treats of the time of celebrating Easter. Cave and 
Ussher attribute it to George Pisides, A.D. 640; Cas- 
{mir Oudin to George of Alexandria, A.D. 620. This 
chronicle begins at the creation, and is carried up to 
the tenth year of the consulate of the Emperor Herac- 
lius, or A.D. 628. It seems to have been written by 
two authors, of whom one carried the work on to the 
year of Christ 854, and the other completed it. It ls 
compiled without any great judgment or research, but 
the writer evidently had access to many anciemt mon- 
uments, which are now lost.—Cave, Hist. Zit. anno 640. 
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ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY, This romarkable | 
collection of books, the largest of the ancient world, | 
was founded by Ptolemy Soter, in the city of Alexan- 
dria, in Egypt. Even in the time of its first man- 
ager, Demetrius Phalereus, a banished Athenian, the 
number of volumes or rolls already amounted to 
60,000; aod during its most flourishing period, under 
the direction of us of Byzantiom, 
Apollonius Rhodiue, and others, is said to have con- 
tained 400,000, or, according to another authority, 
700,000. The greater part of this library, which em- 
braced the collected literature of Rome, Groece, India, | 
and Egypt, was contained in the Museum, in the quar- | 
ter of Alexandria called Bruchcium. During the 
siege of Alexandria by Julius Cassar thls part of the 

was destroyed by fire; but it was afterward | 
replaced by the collection of Pergamos, which was 
presented to Queen Cleopatra by Mark Antony, to the 
great annoyance of the ed Romans, The other 
part of the library was kept in the Serapeion, the tem- 
ple of Japiter Serapis, where it remained till the time 
of Theodosius the Great. When the emperor permit- 
ted all the heathen temples in the Roman empire to 
be destroyed, the magnificent temple of Jupiter Sera- 
pis was not spered. A mob of fanatic Christians, led 
on by the Archbishop Theophilus, stormed and de- 
stroyed the temple, together, it is most likely, with 
the greater part of its literary treasures, in A.D, 891. 
It was at this time that the destruction of the library 
vas bezun, and not at the taking of Alexandria by the 
Arabians, under the Caliph Omar in A.D, 642. Tho 
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however, in sevoral passages of the N. T. (Matt. {, 
1-xxv, 6; John vi, 50-viii, 62; 2 Cor. iv, 18-xif, 6), 
and in part of the Psalms, where the leaves are totally 
missing. Lettera here and there have also been cut 
away in binding; and in a considerable part of the 
N, I’. one of the upper corners of the leaves is gone. 
The N. T. books are found in the order in which they 
are arranged in the other ancient MSS.; the Catholic 
Eplatles follow the Acts; then come the Pauline 
Epistles, but with that to the Hcbrews before the Pas- 
toral Epistles; the Apocalypse, so rere in extant an- 
cient codices, stands as usual at the close of the N. T.; 
and in this copy It has besn preserved from the injury 
which has befallen both ends of tho volume by reason 
of the Epistles of Clement having been added. The 
MS., which fs on thin vellam and in semi-folio furm, 
is now bound in four volumes, the first three of which 
contain theO.T. The pages are about thirteen inches 
long and ten Lroad; the writing on each is divided 
into two columns of fifty lines each, having about 
twenty letters or upward ina line. These letters are 
continuously written in uncial characters, without any 
space between the words, the uncials being of an ele- 
gant yet simple form, in a firm and uniform hand, 
though fn some places larger than in others. The 
punctuation merely consists of a point placed at the 
end of the sentence, usually on o level with the top of 
the preceding letter, but not always, and « vacant 
space follows the point at the end of the paragraph, 
the space being proportioned to the break in the sense, 
Capital letters of various sizes abound at the begin- 


story, at least, is ridiculously oxaggerated which re-| ning of books and sections, not painted as im Jater 
lates that the Arabs found a sufficient number of Looks | copies, but written by the oriinal scribe in common 
remsining to heat the baths of the city for six months. | ink. Vermilion is freely used in the initial lines of 
The historian Orosius, who visited the place after tho: books. Accents and breathings are found in the be- 
destraction of the temple by the Christians, relates that | ginning of Genesis only. At the end of each book aro 
he then saw only the empty shelves of the library | neat end unique ornaments in the ink of the first hand. 
(Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c, 51). Sve Petit-Radel, ' Contractions occur as in other very ancient MSS. It 
Recherches sar les Bibliothaques Awnciennes et Modernes , has the Ammonian divisions of the Gospels, with ref 
(Paris, 1819); and Ritechl, Dis Alezandrin‘echen Bib- | erences to the canons of Eusebius; the headings of the 
licthekes (Berlin, 1888). Compare ALEXANDRIA. large sections are placed at the top of the page, the 
ALEXANDRIAN MANUSCRIPT (Copsx Auex.| places ‘where they begin Leing indicated in the text, 
axypaixes, so called from its supposed origin at Alex-| and in Luke and John the numbers being set in the 
aadria), one of the three or four most famous copies of | margin of the column. The subdivisions of the Acta, 
the Holy Seri and designated as A of the N, T. | Epistles, and Apocalypse, by Euthalius and others, ara 
It contains the whole Bible in Greek, including the | not $ @ cross occasionally appears as a sepa- 
Septuagint version of the O. T., with the first (or | ration of the chapters of the Acts—e large initial de- 
gencine) Epistle of Clement to tho Corinthians, and | noting a paragraph throughout (Davidson, Bid. Crit. 

pert of his second (or spocryphal). It is defective, | li, 271 eq ). = cont ght 
. is now 


in the manuscript- 
toom of the British 
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Sir Thomas Roe, En- 
glish ambassador to 
Turkey, by Cyril Lu- 
car, patriarch of Con- 
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first leaf of the MS., 

states that it was 

Specimens of the Codex Alexandrinus, The first te in bright red, with breathings and socents written by the hand 

and cantains Gen. 1, 1, 2, » (Ev doxth dxdaneey & Be rov de | pardy nat ry tiv h O47 hy co | of Thecla the mar- 
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Martyrs &14 (A.D, 1098), Another, and apparently 
an earlier inscription, in Moorish Arabic, declares that 
the book was dedicated to the Patriarchal Chamber at 
Alexandria. But upon neither of these notices can 
much reliance be placed. That the codex was brought 
from Alexandria by Cyril (who hed previously been 
patriarch of that eee), need not, however, be doubted, 
though Wetstein, on the dubious authority of Matthew 
Muttis: of Cyprus, Cyril's deacon, concluded that it 
came from Mt. Athos. It is now very generally as- 
signed to the beginning or middlo of the fifth contury. 
The reasons for this are jo part the general style of 
the characters, especially the shape of certain distinc- 
tive letters (e. g. a, 3, &, 7, 0, », and w), the presence 
of the Eusebian canons (A.D. 268-8407), and of the 
Epistle of Marcellinus by Athanasius before tho Pealme 
(808 ?-878), which place a limit in one direction; while 
the absence of the Euthallan divisions of the Acts and 
Epistles, and the shortness of the subscriptions appear 
tolerably decisive against a latcr date than A.D. 450. 
The insertion of Clement's Epistles polnta likewise to 


a perlod when the canon was yet unsettled. These | clan, 


wero added as parte of the specified number of the 
N. T. books; while the apocryphal Paslms bearing 
tho name of Solomon, which the MS. appears to have 
once contained, were ted in the list, as some- 
thing wholly different in point of authority, The lat- 
ter were probibited by the Council of Laodicea, soon 
after the middle of the fourth century, from being read 
{in the churches; and to this prohibition the MS. is 
conformed, although it treats the epistles of Clement 
% differently. Wetsteln's and Woide's objections to 
this date (such as the use of Geordrog as a title of + 
the Virgin in her song added to the Psalms) aro’ 
anachronous. Wolde believes that a different hand ' 
was employed upon It from 1 Cor. v, onward, but this | 
fe not clear, The original copyist was not very care- ' 
ful, and the later corrector was by no meane accurate. 
Yef of all the ancials, this holds a rank as one of the | 
first value. It contains indecd the itacisms (inter. | 
change of ¢ and ¢, 9 and t, ¢ and ar) common to that | 
shee and aa orthographical pecullaritied (e. g. | 
xnpwopat, ehaBapey, etc.) frequent in the Egyptian 
MSS. The reference to St. Thecla as ite writor is 
plausibly explained by Tregelles, who romarke thet, 
inasmuch as the text (Matt. xxv, 6) whero this MS. | 
now begins wae the lesson in the Greek Church for 
her festival, the Egyptian scribe may have hastily con- ' 
cluded that she wrote it (Scrivener, Jntrod. to N. T. 
p. 82), | 

The N. T. portion of this Codex was published by | 
Woide, from fac-simile letters cast expressly for the | 
pu ander the title “Noo, Test. Grae. ¢ Cod. Alew- 
andr,” (Lond, 1786, fol.); revised by Cowper (Lond. 
1860). The O, T. part was printed from the same 
characters by Baber (4 vols, fol. Lond. 1816-28), On 
ite critical valuo, see Semler, De wtate Cod. Alexandr. 
(Hal, 1759); Woido, Notitia Cod. Alewandr. curavit 
Spohn (Lips. 1788). Comp. Michaelis, Orient. Bidi. 
ix, 166 eq.; Cramer, Beitr. ili, 101-146; Tregollea, in 
Horne's Jatrod, ed, 1846, iv, 152 2q., 678; Princeton | 
Rev, Jan. 1861; Am. Theo!. Reo. July, 1861; Chr. Re- 
membrancer, Apt. 1861; Dietelmater, Antiquitas Cod. 
Alex. vindicata (Hal. 1789); Jorke, De atate Cod. Alex. 
(Hal, 1759); Spohn, Notin: Cod, Aler. (Lpz. 1789); 
Stroth, De Cod. Alez, (Hal.1771). Seo Manvacezprs, 
Bisurcau, 

ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOLS, a term usually ap- 
plied to the various systems of philosophy and relig- 
fous belief that bave characterized or originated among 
the citizens of Alexandria at differont periods in ita 
history, See ALBXANDRIA. 

I, Pagan.—When Alexander tho Great built the 
city of Alexandria, with a determination to make It 
the seat of his empirc, ho also opened a new mart of 
philosophy, which emulated tho fame of Athens itself. 
A general indulgenco was granted to Egyptians, Gro- 
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cians, Jews, or others, to profess their respective sp. 
tems of philosophy without molestation. The conse. 
quence was that Egypt was soon filled with religion 
and philosophical sectaries of every kind, and perticn- 
larly that almost every Grecian sect found av advo 
cate aud professor in Alexandria. The family of the 
Ptolemies, who, after Alexander, obtained the govern 
ment of from motives of policy encouraged this 
new establishment. Ptolemy Lagus, who had obtained 
the crown of Egypt by usurpation, was particularly 
carefal to secure the interest of the Greeks in his 
favor, and with this view invited people from every 
part of Greece to settle in Egypt, and removed the 
schools of Athens to Alexendria. Under the patron 
age, first of tho Egyptian princes and afterward of the 
Roman emperors, Alexandria long continued to enjoy 


grievous corruption from the attempt which 
hy pbilosophera of different sects and countries, Gre 


eclectic teaching, alming at bringing together the best 
features of every school, and combining them into one 
harmonious . Antiochus is the best repre- 
sontative of that movement: the fundamental idea of 
his metaphysics consists in asserting that the writings 
Plato, connected with those of Orpheus and of 

thagoras, form a code of doctrine, a species of 

tion, given by heaven, and superior to al) the attem 
of buman specniation. The eclecticism tanght 
Antlochas was exclusively confined to the doctrines 
of the Grock school. The celebrated Philo (q. v:), 
who flourished from A.D. 40 to 60, borrowing fron 
the works of Plato a great number of ideas and view, 


, hdeavored to amalgamate them with the trath con- 


tained in the Old Testament, the traditions of the 


said to have Judairm by the means of 
Platonism; and in turning the mind of his country- 
men away from mere verbel criticism, and from the 
minutis of legal observances, he prepared them, to 
some degree, for the reception of the Gospel. But the 
philosophor whose name is chiefly connected with the 
history of Alexandria is Ammonins Saccas (q. v.), sur- 
named O¢odidaxrog, on account of the beauty of his 
teaching, who was a mystic theosophist, but a theose- 
phist who blended his views with polytheism, and en- 
grafted them there, not on Christianity. Seeing how 
fast the old convictions were vanishing away before 
ideas, feelings, and hopes of a totally different orizin, 
he endeavored to renovate philosophy by showing that 
on tho most important points Plato and Aristotle agree. 
This was tho ruling axtom of his theories, which be 
completed in systematizing the Greek damonology by 
tho help of elements derived from Egyptian and East- 
orn sources. As soon aa the Christian religion became 
tho creed of the state, the pagan school of Alexandria 
fell to the ground, Ithad to maintain, single-banded, 
a desperate struggle against the united forces of Gnos- 
tic philosophers and of the new religion, which, efter 
having originated in an obecure corner of the Roman 
empire, was advancing with rapld strides to the con- 
quest of society. Tho best accounts of the literary 
history of Alexandria, its eel libraries, 
philosophy, etc., may be found fn M. Matter's Histoire 
de Vécole d’ Alezandrie (Paris, 24 ed. 3 vols, 8vo) and 
in Simon's Histoire de 'école d’ Alezandrie (Paris, 1845, 
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3 vols. 8vo), A rapid and bat not very 
trustworthy eketeh is given in Kin, ‘s Alecandria 
and her Schoola (Cambridge, 1854, 12mo). 

Il. Jewish.—For some time the Jewieh Church in 
Alexandria was in close dependence on that of Jeru- 
salem. Both were subject to the civil power of the 
first Ptolemies, and both acknowled sed the hi.csh-pricat 
as thelr religions head. Tho persecution of Ptolemy 
Philopator (B.C. 217) occasioned the tirat political sep- 
aration between the two bodies. From that time the 
Jows of Palestine attached themselves to the fortunes 
of Syris [see Antiocuus THE Great]; and the seme 
policy which alienated the Palestinian party gave 
unity and decision to the Jews of Alexandria. The 
Septuagint translation, which strengthened the barrier 
of language between Palestine and Egypt, and the 
temple of Leontopolis (B.C. 161), which subjected the 
Egyptian Jews to the charge of schism, widened the 
breach which was thus opened. But the division, | 
though marked, was not complete. At the beginning | 
of the Christian ara the Egyptian Jews atill paid the | 
contributions to the temple-service (Raphall, Hist, of 
Jees, 1, 72). Jeresalem, though its name was fash- 
ioned to a Greek shape, was atill the Holy City, tho 
metropolis, not of a country but of a people (lepdmroXsc, 
Philo, a Place. §7; Leg. ad Cai. § 86), and the Alex- 
aodrians bad a synagogue there (Acts vi, 9). The in- 
ternal administration of the Alexandrine Charch was 
independent of the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem; but ro- 
spect sarvived sabmission. 

There were, however, other causes which tended to 
prodace at Alexandria a distinct form of the Jewish 
character and faith. The religion and philosophy of 
that restless city produced an effact upon the people 
more powerful than the influence of or com- 
merce. Alexander himself symbolized the spirit with 
which he wished to animate his new capital by found- 
ing = temple of Isis side by side with the temples of 
the Grecian gods (Arr. ili, 1). The creeds of tho Rust 
aad West were to coexist in friendly union; ond in 
after-times the mixed worsbip of Serapis (comp. Gib- 
ben, ¢c, xxviii; Smith, Dict, of Class. Geogr. i, 98) was 
characteristic of the Greek kingdom of Egypt (August. 
De Cro. Dei, xviii, 5; 8. marinas Egyptiorum Dus). 
This catholicity of worship was further combined with 
the spread of universal learning. The same monarchs 
who favored the worship of Serapls (Clem. Al, Protr. 
iv, § 48) founded and embellished the museum and 
library; and part of the library was deposited in the 
Berapeam. The new faith and the new literaturo led 


jed aro’ \. 

indeed, susceptible of the 
influences to which they were exposed. They pro- 
sented from the Grat a capacity for E.stern or Western 
development. To the fuith and conservatism of the 
Oriental they united the activity and energy of the 
Greek. The mero presence of Hellenic culture could 
not fail to call into play their powers of speculation, 
which were hardly repressed by the traditional legal- 
fam of Palestine (comp. Jost, Geach. d, Judenth, p. 293 
94.); and the unchanging element of divine revelation, 
which they alwaya retained, enabled them to harmon- 
ise new thought with old belief. But while the inter- 
course of the Jew and Greek would have produced the 
tame general consequences In any case, Alexandris 
was peculisriy adapted to ensure their full effect, The 
result of the contact of Judaism with the many creeds 
whieh were carrent there must have been speedy and 
powerfal. The earliest Greek fragment of Jewish 
writing which has been preserved (about 160 B.C.) 
{vce AatsrosoLvs] contains large Orphic quotations, 
which had been already moulded into a Jewish form 
(comp. Jost, Geach. d, Judenth, p, 370); ee 


Wer was this done in the spirit of bold forgery. Or. 
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pheus, Museus, and the Sibyls appeared to stand ia 
some remote period antorior to the corruptions of poly- 
theism, as the witnesses of a primeval revelation and 
of the teaching of naturc, and thus it seemed excusa- 
ble to attribute to them a knowledge of the Mosalc 
doctrines. ‘The third book of the Sibyllines (cir. B.C. 
150) is the most valuable relic of this paendo-Hellenle 
literatare, and shows how far the conception of Juda- 
ism wes enlarged to mest tho wider views of the re- 
ligious condition of heathendom which was opened by 
& wore intimate knowledge of Greek thought; though 
the later Apocalypse of Ezra [see Eapnas, 4] exhibits 
a marked reaction toward the extreme exclusivencss 
of former times, 

But the indirect influence of Greek literature and 
philosophy produced still greater effects upon the 
Alexandrine Jews than the open conflict and combi- 
nation of religions dogmas, The literary school of 
Alexandria was essentially critical and not creativo. 
For the first tims men labored to collect, revisc, and 
classify all the records of the past. Poets trusted to 
their learning rather than to theirimagination. Lan- 
guage became a study; and the legends of carly my- 
thology were transformed into philosophic mysteries. 
The Jews took a vigorous share in these new studies, 
Tho caution against writing, which became a settled 
law in Palestine, found no favor in Egypt. Numerous 
authors adapted the history of the Putriarchs, of Mosos, 
and of the Kings to classical modele (Euseb. Prep. 
£v. ix, 17-389, Eupolemus, Artapanus [?], Demetrias, 
Aristeus, Cleodemus or Malchas, ‘a prophet’). A 
poem which bears the name of Phocylides gives in 
verse various precepts of Leviticus (Daniel, ec. LXX, 
Apolog. p. 512 eq. Romss, 1772); and several large 
nae of a “‘tragody” In which Ezekiel (cir. B,C. 
110) dramatized ths Exodus havo been preserved by 
Euseblus (1. ¢.), who also quotes numerous passages 
in heroic verse from the older Philo and Theodotas. 
This classicalism of stylo was 1 symptom and s cause 
of classicalism of thought. The same Aristobualus who 
gave currency to tho Judmo-Orphic verses ondeavored 
to show that the Pentatouch was the real source of 
Greek philosophy (Eusob. Prep. Ev. xiii, 12; Clem. 
Al. Strom. vi, 98). 

The proposition thus enunciated was thoroughly con- 
genial to the Alexandrine character; and henceforth 
it was the chief object of Jewish speculation to trace 
out the subtle analogies which were supposed to exist 
betwoen the writings of Moses and the teaching of the 
schools. The circumstances under which the philo- 
eophical studies first gained & footing at Alexandria 
favored the attempt. For some time the practical 
sciences reigned supreme, and the issue of these was 
scepticism (Matter, Hist. de l’école d'Alez, Ili, 162 9q.). 
Then at length the clear analysis and practical moral- 
ity of the Poripatetics found ready followers, and, in 
the strength of the reaction, men eagerly trusted to 
those splendid ventures with which Plato taught them 
to be content till they could gain a surer knowledge 
(Phaed, p. 85). To the Jew this surer knowledge 
scomed to be already given, and the belief in the ex- 
istence of a spiritual meaning underlying the letter of 
Scripture was the great principle on which all his in- 
vestigations rested. The facts were supposed to be 
cssentially symbolic; the language the veil (or some- 
times the mask) which partly disguised from common 
sight the traths which it enwrapped. In this way a 
twofold object was gained. It became possible to 
withdraw the Supreme Being (ré dv, 6 w») from im- 
mediate contact with the material world, and to apply 
tho narratives of the Bible to the phenomena of the 
sonl, It is impossible to determine the process by 
which these resnite were embodied ; but, as {n parallel 
cases, they seem to have been shaped gradaally in the 
minds of the mass, and not fashioned at once by one 


great teacher, Even in the Sept. there are traces of 
an endeavor to intorpret the anthropomorphic imagery 
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of the Hobrew text [see SerroaarxT], and there can | st Alexandria, is oxtremely doubtful. The 
be no doubt that the Commentarics of Aristobulus ; of Philip of Sida is not very trastworthy, and the a. 
gave some form and consistency to the allegoric sye- | lence of Eusebius, and Athenagoras’s way of teaching, 
tem. In the time of Philo (B.C, 20-A.D, 50) the; which is by no means Alexandrine, speak against it, 
theological and interpretative systems wero evidently | About A.D. 190 Clement became assistant to Pante- 
fixed even in many of their details, and he appears in | nus, and, about 208, head of the school, Origen be- 
both cases only to have collected and expressed the ! came connected with the school as teacher when oaly 
popalar opinions of his countrymen. See Patio. ‘a youth of 18 years, and he labored then, with somo 
In each of these great forms of speculution—the | Lrief interruptions, until 232, when he was expelled 
theological and the exegetical—Alexandrianism has | from Alexandria, In the later years of his stay at 
an important bearing upon the apostolic writings. | Alexandria he was assisted by his disciple and succes 
But the doctrines which are characteristic of the Alex-| sor Horaclas, who subsequently became bishop of 
andrian echool were by no means peculiar to it, The; Alexandria, Heraclas was succeeded by Dionysius, 
same causos which led to the formation of wider | aleo a disciple of Origen, and later, likewise = bishop 
views of Judaism in Egypt, acting under greater re-)of Alexandria. Tho celebrity of the Alexandrisn 
straint, produced corresponding results in Palestine. | school continued for some time after the death of Dio- 
A doctrine of the Word (dfemra), and a system of | nysius, notwithstanding the rival institution which 
mystical interpretation grew up within the rabvinic | arose at Cessrea Palestine, and which was for some 
pe ery which bear a closor analogy to the language | time conducted by Origen. It did not cease until the 
of the Apostle John and to tho “allegories’’ of Paul | close of the fourth century. 
than the speculations of Philo, See Locos. Of the history of the school after the death of Dio 
The speculative doctrines which thus worked for the | nysius we are, howeyer, but imperfectly informed. 
general reception of Christian doctrine were also em- | Enseblus (//. Z. vil, 82) names among the successors 
bodied in # form of society which was afterward trans-| of Dionysius only Achillas, whose namo is wholly 
ferred to tho Christian Church. Numerous bodies of | omitted by Philip of Sida, and who, at all events, wes 
ascetics (Therapenta), especially on the borders of | less prominent than Pierius, who is mentioned by 
Lake Mureotia, devoted themselves to a life of cease-| Philip and by Photius (Cod. 118). The names of 
lees discipline and study, See THERAPEUT#. Un-| Theognostus and Serapion aro given as principals of 
like the Easenes, who present the corresponding phase | the school only by Philip. It is possible, as Philip 
in Palestinian life, they abjured society and labor, and | states, that about the close of the third century 
often forgot, as it is said, the simplest wants of nature | Alexandrian bishop and martyr, Petor (Euseb, H. £ 
in the contemplation of the hidden wisdom of the | vii, 82), gave catechetical instruction, and later, about 
Scriptures (Philo, De Vit, Contemp!. throughout). The|the middle of the fourth century, an Alexandrisa 
description which Philo gives of their occupation and | monk, Macarius. Arius, the originator of Arianism, 
character seemed to Eusebius to present so clear an | seems to have likewise been for some time principal 
image of Christian virtues that he claimed them as|of the school. Tho name of the learned and piow 
Christians; ond there can be no doubt that some of | Didymus is mentioned as an Alexandrian catechist 
the forms of monasticism were shaped upon the mode! | not only by Philip, but by Sozomen (#. E£. ili, 15) 
of the Therapcouts: (Euseb, //. E. il, 16). and Rafin (//, #. ii, 7), and there is reason to bellere 
At the beginning of the second century the number | that be presided over the school during the long period 
ot Christians at Alexandria must have been very | from 840 to 895. His assistant in later years, and his 
Jarge, and the great leaders of Gnosticism (q. v.) who} successor as catechist, was Rhodon, the teacher of 
arose thero (Basilides, Valentinus) exhibit an exaz-| Philip of Sida, and his withdrawal from Alexandria 
geration of tho tendoncy of the Church. But the later | to Sida about 895 led, according to the testimony of 
forma of Alexandrine speculation, the strange varieties | Philip, to the close of the Alexandrian school. It is 
of Gnosticism, the progress of the catechetical school, | more probablo that other causes had » greater share 
the development of Neoplatonism, the various phases | in bringing about this event. The controversies con 
of the Arian controversy, belong to the history of the | cerning Origen, and later, concerning Nestorianism 
Charch and to the history of philosophy, To the last | and Monophysitism, in which the Alexandrian spirit 
Alexandria fulfilled its mission; and we still owe | degenerated aud became extinct; the complete vic- 
much to the spirit of its great teachers, which in later | tory of Christianity, which diminished the number of 
ages een gry without ets sare boris ee, and lessened the need of catechetical 
er systems of the West.—Smith, Dict. 46. [in on for adults, and the prosperous development 
See Kirchbaum, D, Jiadis he ia ow ed (Lpz. | of Christian science, gradually undermined the prom- 
1841); Dahne, Geschichtliche Darstellurg der Jadisch- | inent position of the Alexandrian school in the Church. 
Alexandrinischen Rel gions - Philosophie (Halle, 1834); ; It again became what It bad been at the beginning, a 
Gfrorer, Philo, und die Jadisch-Alexandrinische Theoss- | school in which children received catechetical instruc- 
phie (Stuttgart, 1885), To these may be added, Ewald, | tion, 
Geach, des Volkes Israel (Gottingen, 1852). iv, 260 eq.,! In the best days of the school the number of rtu- 
898 2q.; Jost, Geach, des Judenthums (Leipzig, 1857), | dents was very great, but it seems never to have had 
1, 844 8q., 888 8q.; Schaff, Hist, of the Church, § 126. | buildings or endowments, The head master chose his 
MUI, Cheistion.—The Christian school of Alexandria | own assistants ; the teachers were paid only by presents 
at firet aimed only at the instruction of converts from ' from the scholars; aod the students lodged where they 
heatheniam, and the instruction was catechetical, It! could, The manner of teaching was as in the echools 
was afterward developed into a theological seminary. | of the ancient philosophers, accommodated in many 
Jerome dates its origin from the time of St. Mark, but | cascs to the needs of individuals, and frequently it was 
there is no authority for his statement. Eusebius | catecheticsl. Whoever wished it received instruction 
(ifiat, Ecct, v, 10) states that it bad existed from “an- in philosophy also, In genera) the instruction was 
cient times;'’ bat the first definite account dates from | related to the Christian Gnosis, as milk to more sub- 
about 181, when Pantenus, a philosopher who bad | stantial food, Jt did not depart from the plainness of 
abandoned first Stoiciom and then Platonism, and had | faith; and the speculative doctrines of the eesence of 
been a Christian missionary in India, commenced lec- | God, the origin of the world, the relation of reason to 
turing in Aloxandria (Euseb. loc. cit.). Whether | revelation, were excluded (Strom. v, 685). Probably 
Athenagoras, » philosopher who embraced Christianity | what is contained in the Cuhoriatio of Clement consti- 
about the middle of the 7d century, and who is called tated the contents of his introductory. catechetical lec- 
by Philip of Sida (see Dodwell, Dissert. in Jren. Oxon, | tures; and it waa followed by instructions im a pious, 
1689, p, 488, 497) a predecessor of Pantenus, was ever | moral life, as we find them in the Padagoges, and by 
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a discussion ef the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tlanity. To impart @ more profound ‘gnostic’ in- 
sight into Christianity, he reserved for private con- 
versations, The following chronological list of the 
catechists Is given in Gucrike, De Schola Aleraadrma 


(Halle, 1824-26, 2 pts.): 
Yeas. Paixcrras. AgstsT ARTs. 

160°-181° | Athenagoras.t 

181°-19u* | Panteenus. 

190°-206" | Pantene. Clement. 
208 oteeous Clement. 

908 -206° | Origen. 

906 -211° | Pantenas Clement. | Origen, 
Ti1*-218° | Clement. Uriges. 
Sir-cn9 on Tleraclas. 
pe] Heracles, 

‘283 -965° | Dionysius. 

385°-990° | Pierfus.* 

220°-982° | Pierius,.* Achillas.¢ 
$83°.260° | Theognostus® Achillas. ft 
£0 as,* 

Boesis. | Peter Martyr’ 

a : 
818 820" | Arius° 
$30°-830° 
190°-340" | Mecarius.t 
800° | Didymua 
¥O-X6 | Didywus. Bhodo.* 
Rhoda,* 
* Tals sign denotes probability as Pde the datis and the 
perons to which it be affixed. 4 t The cross denotes doubt. 


Schaff gives the following brief but clear account 
of the influence of the Alexandrian school on theolo- 
gy: “From this schoo) proceeded a peculiar theology, 
the most learned and genial representatives of which 
were Clement and Origen. This theology ie, on tho 
one hand, a Christian form of the Alex- 
andrisn Jewish religious philosophy of Philo; on tho 
other, a Catholic counterpart and a positive refutation 
of the hereticat Gnosia, which reached its height alro 
in Alexandria but half a century carlier. The Alex- 
tndrian theology alms at a reconciliation of Christian. 
ity with philosophy, or, subjectively speaking, of pistis 
with the gnosis; but it seeks this union upon tho baeis 
of the Bible and the doctrine of tho Church. Its cen- 
tre, therefore, is the Logor, viewed as tho sum of all 
Tesson and all trath, befora and after the incarnation. 
Clement came from tho Hellenic philosophy to tho 
Christian faith ; Origen, conversely, was led by faith 
tospecalstion, The former was an aphoristic thinker, 
the latter a xystematic. The ono borrowed kicas from 
Yatious systems; tho other followed moro the track 
of Platonism., But both are Christian philosophers 
and churebly gnostice, As Philo, long before them, 
in the same city, bad coml:ined Judaism with Grecian 
culture, 80 now ¢hey carried Grecian culture into 
Christianity, This, indeed, the apologists and con- 
troversislists of the second century had already done 
4s far back as Justin tho‘ philosopher,’ But the Alex- 

were more Jearned ani filcral-minded, and 
made much freer use of the Greck philosophy. They 
saw in it, not sheer crror, hut In one view a gift of 
God, and a theoretical echoolmarter for Christ, like the 
haw im the sphere. Clement compares it to 
4 wild olive-tree, which can be ennobled by faith; 
Origen (in the fragments of an eplstle to Gregory 
Theumaturgus) to the jewels which the Israelites took 
with them ont of Egypt, and tarned into ornaments 
for their sanctuary, they also wrouyht them 
into the golden calf, It is not necessarily an enem: 
w the trath, but may, and should be its handmaid, 
and at least neutralize the attacks against it. The 
elements of trath in the heathen philosophy they at- 
tribated partly to the secret operation of the Logos In 
the world of reason, partly to acquaintance with the 
Jewish philosophy, the writings of Moses and tho 
Fropheta. So with the Gnostic heresy. The Alex- 
andriens did not successively condemn It, bat recog- 
nised the desire for deeper religious knowledge which 
lay st its root, and sought to meet this desire with 
& wholesome supply from the Bible {teelf, To the 
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9 ALEXAS 
Bag Yevddvy opposed 
eiy maxim pans nfs of Clement, ‘No faith 
without knowledge, no knowledge without faith ;’ or, 
‘Uniess you believe, you will not understand’ (Iea. 
vil, 9, in the Sept. day px) moredonre, obdé p1) ovvjre). 
Faith and knowledge have the eame substance, the 
saving truth of God, revealed in the oly Scriptures, 


@ yveug ad 
and faithfolly handed down by the Church; they dif- 
fer only in form. Knowledge is our consciousness of 
the deeper ground and consistency of faith. The 


nbivh. 


Christian knowledge, however, is also a gift of 1) 
and hae fis condition in a holy life, The ideal of a 
Christian gnostic includes the perfect love ce well os 
the perfect knowledge of God. Clement deecrilLes him 
as one ‘who, growing gray in tho study of the Scrip- 
tures, and preserving tho orthodoxy of the apostles 
and the Church, lives strictly according to the Goepel.' 
The Alexandrian theology is intellectual, profound, 
stirring, and full of fruitful germs of thought, but 
rather unduly idealistic and spiritualistic, and, in ex- 
egesis, loses itself in arbitrary allegorical fancies. In 
its efforts to reconcile revelation and philosophy, it 
took up, like Philo, many foreign elements, especially 
of the Platonic and Gnostic stamp, and wandered into 
views which a later and more orthodox, but more nar- 
row-minded and less productive age, condemned as 
heresies, not appreciating the immortal servico of thie 
school to its own and after times” (History of the Chris- 
tian Cherch, § 126), 

A fall acconnt of the (Christian) Alexandrian 
school is given in the Am, Hib. Repos. Jan. 1884, art. 
i; and tts doctrines, and their Influence on Christian- 
ity, in the samo journal, April, 1884, art. i. See also 
Herzog, Real. , 1, 289 sq.; Michaelis, De 
Schol. Alex, etc. (Halle, 1789); Neander, Ch. Hist. 1, 
527-557; Hist, of Dogmaa, |, 62 eq. ; Moeheim, Comm, 
ti, 166; Prot, Hista.re de Uéclectisme Alexandrine con- 
sidéré dans 0a lutte avec le Christianisme (Lyon, 1848, 
vols, 8vo); ecmp. Prof. Jowett, Philo and St, Paul; 
St. Paul's Eyistles to the Thessalonians, cte. (London, 
1858), i, 868 eq. Other treatises, tearing more or less 
directly upon the subject, are the folluwing: Feuer- 
lein, De rations docendi theolgiam im schola Aleran- 
driaa (Gotting. 1756); Hilecher, De Schola Alexan- 
drina (Lipe. 1776); Ritter, Gesch. d. christl. Philos. i, 
421 2q.; Hasselbach, De «hola qua Alex. floruit (Stet- 
tin, 1826); Henry, Epit, of /ist, of Philos, (from the 
French), 1, 207-220; Hase, //ist. of Chr. Ch. (Am. ed.), 
§ 86; Weichmanon, De schola i 
1744). 

ALEXANDRIAN VERSION, another name for 
the Szprvaarnt (q, v.). 

Alexandrium Geran ied a place frequent. 
ly referred to by Josephus as having been originally 
built by Alexander (hence, doubtless, the name), ap- 
parently Janneeus (Anf. xlil, 16, 8), on @ bill near Co- 
Tew (q, v.), toward Jericho (Ant. xiv, 8, 4); fortified 
by Alexander the som of Aristobulus (Ans. xiv, 5, 2; 
War, }, 8, 2), and demolished by Gabinius (Ant. xiv, 
5,4; War, i, 8, 5), but again restored by Herod (Ant, 
xiv, 15,4). It was the burial-place of the founder's 
family, and here accordingly the bodies of Herod’s 
eons, Alexander and Aristobulus, were removed b: 
night for interment (Amt. xvi, 11,7; War, i, 17, 6). 
It has been identified by Schaltz (Ritter, Erdk. xv, 
462-464) as the modern villase Aefr Jetuna, about four 
miles 8,E. of Shiloh, containing the ruins of an an- 
clent castle built with very Janse stoncs (Van de Velde, 
Memoir, p. 284). 

Alexandroschénéd (for 'AXsEdvdpov oxi, Al- 
ewander's tend), a place mentioned In the Jerusalem 
Itinerary as 12 R. miles from Tyre, and the same dis- 
tance from Ecdippe; evidently the ruin now called 
Tekunderwna, at the southern foot of Ras el-Abiad on 
the Mediterranean, 


Alexas (‘Adtia¢, contracted from Alezander, q 


Urigenis sacra (Viteb. 


ALEXIANS 


v.), a favorite of Herod the Great, and by his influence 
the husband of Salome (Josephus, Ant, xvii, 1, 1; 
War, i, 28, 6), by whom he had a son, also named 
Alexas, and married to Cypros, a daughter of Antipa- 
ter (Ant. xvill, 5, 4). See Haropiax Famivy. 

Alexians, or “ Brethren and Sisters of St, Alex- 
ius,” so called from their patron saint, Alexius, said to 
bave been a Romun senator of the fifth parent who 
gave up the world for a life of poverty and celibacy, 
They were also called Cautrres, and a fuller ac- 
count of them will be found under that title. 

Alexius. See ALExrans. 

Alfred tHe Great, king of England, was born in 
849, his parents being Ethelwulf, king of the West 
Saxons, and Asburga, his first wife. He mounted 
the throne in 871, ond during the thirty years in 
which he held the reins of government he experi- 
enced the greatest vicissitudes of fortune. As king, 
he was o great benefactor of the Church; he bailt 
many monasteries and churches, and founded tho 
University of Oxford, which has been, under God, 
through all ages, the main support of the trae faith in 
that kingdom, He died Oct. 21 or 28, 901, being 
little over fifty years old. Besides drawing learned 
men to his cuurt, Alfred himself was devoted to let- 
ters. He translated Boethins, De Consolatione (pub- 
lished by Cordale, London, 1829, 8vo). Several other 
works are attributed to Alfred; among them, 1. A 
Saxon Paraphrase of the Iistory of Bede, given in the 
Cambridge edition of Bede's History (1722, fol.) :—2. 
Various Lawes relating to the Church, contained in the 
same work (Appendix):—3, A Saxon Translation of 


Ali’ah, a less correct form (1 Chron. |, 61) of the 
name ALVAX (q. v.). 


Alli’an, a less correct form (1 Chron. i, 40) of the 
name ALVAX (q. v.), 


Allien (MA, ger, also "33, nekar’, or 92), sokri’, 
both meaning stranger, as often rendered ; GAASrpwoc), 
a foreigner, or person born in another country, and 
not having the usual rights and privileges of the citl- 
zens of the country in which he lives, Among the 
Hebrews there were two classes of persons denom- 
inated thus: 1. The proper aliens (592), those who 
were strangers generally, and who possessed no land- 
ed property, though Cay might have purchased houses; 
2 Those less properly so called (2°23 3M, toshabim’, 
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Pa re of St. Gregory 
r) ares he Great (Lond, 1634, 12mo); Cave, Hut, 


sen, 1862, 8vo); Paull, Life of Alfred (Berl. 1851), 
trans, by Thorp (Lond. 1853, 12mo). 

Algeria, a country of Northern Africa, which 
forms now (sinco 1830) a French possession. Its area 
is about 160,000 square miles; population, in 1858, 
8,250,000, most of whom are Mohammedans, The 
European population has rapidly increased since 1890. 
In 1832 it was only 5939 souls; in 1856, 155,607, 
among whom were 86,969 French, and 42,569 Span- 
iards. Among the Europeans were, in 1857, about 
10,000 Protestants, with eleven clergymen. The res, 
are mostly Roman Catholics, who have one bishopric 
at Algiors. There are several convents, among which 
a large agricultural and educational institution of the 
Trappists is celebrated. There were, in 1855, 178 
boys’ and 119 girls’ schools, with 10,672 boys asd 
8986 girls. Four towns bad Arabic-French schools, 
with 400 scholars. An Association of St, Louis was 
formed in 1859 for the civilization of the Mohamme- 
dana, and had commenced the publication of an Arabic 
paper, Birgye Barys (the Eagle of Paris).—Schem's 
Eecleniastical Yearbook for 1859 ; Geheghal L Algerie 
(Par. 1865), See Arrica. 


kindness, and were to enjoy the same rights with oth- | 
er citizens (Lev. xix, 88, 84; Dent. x, 19; xxiii, 7; 
xxiv, 17). Strangers might be naturalized, or per 
~~ ie. enter oe the gungregetion of the Lord, by 
su % to circumelsion and renouncing idolatry 
(Deut. xxiil, 1-8). 1 

The Edomites and were capable of be- 
coming citizens of Israel after the third generatios. 
It appears also that other nations were not entirely 
excluded from being incorporated with the people of 
Israel. But the Ammonites and Moabites, in conse 
quence of the hostile disposition which they had mam 
{feted to the Israelites in the wilderness, were aheo 


1 cluded from the right of r 
Hea hecis, § 69) the right eh 


Sa all 


ALISGEMA 
In the earlier periods of the Hebrew state, 


L 


The term ation is used figuratively in Eph. ii, 12, to 
denote those persons who were without Christ, and 
who had no interest in the blood of the covenant. See 
ADOPTION, 

——— (aricynpa), 8 Hellenistic word (Ste- 
phens, . Gr. 8 «which occurs in Acts xv. 20, 


Auth, Vers, “ (comp. ver, 29 and 1 Cor. 
vil), with reference to meat to Idols, and 
there means de; ion. The apostle in 


4 portion of the victim had been assigned to the priesta, 


it was usnal to hold a sacrificial feast in honor of the | gel 


god, on which occasion they ate the residue of the 
flesh (comp. Homer, Odys. iii, 470). This feast might 
take place either in the temple or in a private house 


(see Smith's Dict. of Class. Ant. s. v. Sactificiam), | plante 


But there were many who, from need or avarice, salt- 
ed and nid up the remnanta for futuro use 
Char. ¢. x), or oven gave them to the butchers to sell 
in the shambles (Sebi, Hor Hed, ad Act. xv, 20; 
1 Cor, vii), This flesh, having Leen offered to idols, 
was held in abomination by the Jews; and they con- 
sidered not only those who bad been present at these 
feasta, but also those who ate the flesh which had been 


fuse all invitations to each feasts, and abstain from 
the use of all such meat, that no offence might be given 
to those Christians who had been Jews, See Kuindl, 
ed Act. xv, 20.—Kitto, s.v. Comp. Decaze, 

Alkall, the oxide or carbonate of one of the metallic 
bases, having a trong caustic power; usually applied 
to seda, potash, and ammonia, Of these substances 
the Hebrews appear to have béen acquainted with two 
forms (see Thomson's Land and Book, i}, 802), concern- 
ing which we translate from Winer, li, 9 oq. 

1. Mineral alkali seems to have been designated by 


Plin. 


ashes of the soap-wash (Arabic kali), of which Forakal 
(Flor, p. Latw 9q.5 nh eee various kinds in 
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(Theoph, | end it le mot employed (in th: 


ALLATIUS 


) xix, 81; ses Oken, Botan, il, i, 

abr, Botan, Handb. 1, 174 8q.). The 
indigenous in Palestine from which bo- 
obtained were also, according to the Talmud- 
Celsii Hierodot. |, 450) and Jerome (in loc. 
-), called by the eame name, and are the same an 
the Arabs aehaan. Of these plants 


laponaria officinalis 
day (Rauwolf, ut sup.; Arvieux, fi, 168; Be- 
lon, in Paulus’s Somm/. iv, 161), the ashes of these 
formed an important article of commerce in 
Oriental markets (thus their name al-taii is Arabic) ; 
\ form of lye or soap) 
ae @ means of and the akin (Jer. ii, 
22; Mad. ili, 2; Job ix, 80), but also in the reduction 
of metals, e. g. silver and lead (Isa. §, 25), and in the 
manofacture of glass (comp. generally Celains, 1, 449 
0q.; Michaelis, Commentat. ut sup.), Sea Soar. 

Allsoran. See Kounax. 

Allah (contracted from the Arable al ilah, ‘the 
God”), the usual name for God among the Mobamme- 
dens. It is commonly used in connection with one or 
several of the 99 epithets or attributes of God. 

Allah. See Oar. 

Allan, Wiit1Am (Cardinal), born in Lancashire in 
1582, conn cco r Oriel College, Oxford, el 
afterward became, in Queen Mary’s time, 
of St. Mary's Hall, and was also made canon of York, 
At Queen Elizabeth's accession he retreated to Lou- 
vain, and then became professor at Douay, canon of 
Cambrsy and Rheims, and lastly, in 1587, he was 
made cardinal-priest of St, Martin's in Rome, and in 
1688 archbishop of Mechlin, He was very active in 
collecting the Romanists abroad into one body, 
and in establishing a college, firet at Douay and then 
at Rheims, His zeal againat Queen Elizabeth show- 
ed itself in two bitter works, which he published be- 
fore the invasion of England by the Spaniards, en- 
couraging King Philip to that enterprise, and urging 
the subjects of Queen Elizabeth to consider thempelves 
absolved from their allegiance, and to execute the pa- 
pal ban dethroning Elizabeth and putting Philip 11 in 
her stead. This treason greatly embittered the Eng- 
lish people against Allan, and the Ear) of Arundel was 
afterward condemned to death for corresponding with 
him. He died at Rome in 1594, and the Jesuits were 
charged with poisoning him, They, in turn, charged 
the crime againet Dr. Lewis, bishop of Cassona, who, 
they said, hoped to succeed Allan as lish cardinal, 
—Hook, Ecel. Biog. 1,108; Collier, Eocl. Hist, vil, 180. 

Allatius, Lzo (eo Alaoci in Italian), was born in 
1586 of Greek parents in the island of Chio, went to 
Rome in 1600, and studied at the Greek College in that 
city. When hie course of studies was completed, Ber- 
nard Justiniani, bishop of Anglona, selected him for his 
grand-vicar. In 1621 Pope G. XV sent him into 
Germany to bring to Rome the Palatinate Library 
of Heidelberg, and Alexander VII made him libra- 
rian of the Vatican in 1661. He died Jan, 19, 1669, 
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4 
hty-three, having founded several colleges im | plied to other facts and clreamstances, of which they 

fae Lies, See te ee have been described as , According to 
defatigeble in his labors, a 
cecieny He malielea oes ios othnawledne bat le scribed as mere emblems. The former is warranted by 
wanted judgment and critical acumen. A List of his| the practice of the sacred writers themselves; for 
writings may be found in Niceron, AM/dmoires, vili, 10, | when facts and circumstances are so applied, they er 
The most important of them are, 1. De Eoolesia Oocci-| applied as types of those things to which the applic 
dent. ef Orient, Perpetud Consensione (| 1648, | tion is made. Bat the latter has no such actharity in 
Ato) :—2. De wtriueque Eccl, etc. in dogmate de Purgato- | \te favor, though attempts have been made to procure 
rio Consensione (Rome, 1655, 8vo0):-—8. De Lébrie Eeel,| such authority. For the same things are there de 
Gracorum (Paris, 1645, 8vo):—4. De Templis Graco-| scribed, not as types or as real facts, but as mere idea! 
rum recentioribus (Cologne, 1645, 8v0):—5. Gracie Or-| representations, like the immediate representations in 
thodore Scriptores (Rome, 1652, 2 vole, 4to):—6. De| allegory. By this mode, therefore, history is not 
Octavo Synodo Photiana (Franof, 1666, 4to), treated as allegory, but conserted into allegory——a mode 

Allegory (4AXsyyopia) occurs in the Bible only in of interpretation that cannot claim the sanction of 
the participial form, @AAsyopot}wevog, allegorized (Gal. | Paul from the above treatment of the history of Iasse 
iv, 24), where the apostle cites the history of the free-| aud Ishmacl.—Marsh, Criticism and /nterpretation of 
born Isaac and the slave-born Ishmael, and only speake | ‘Ae Bible, lect. v. Ses INTERPRETATION. 
of It as allegorically applied. Allagories themselves} A)jieine, Josers, an eminently plous non-conforu- 
ay Lape htelcok ing acer ona ab ist divine, was born at Devizes in 1683, His piety 


. and love of learning displayed themselves very early, 
a lengthened metaphor; at other times as a continwa-| and at sixteen h t to Lincoln College, Oxford, 
tion of metaphors. But, according to its original and but {; Si contecar icone 


but fn 1651 he removed to Corpus Christi College, « 
proper meaning, ea shown by its derivation, the term| wiltshire scholarship being then vacant. In 1638 be 


denotes a representation of one thing which is intended | was admitted bachelor of arts, and in 1655 he became 
to excite the representation of another thing. In most co-pastor with the Rev. George Newton, at Taunton, 
allegories the immediate representation is mado in the | where he labored with great diligence and success ua 
form of » narrative; and, since it is the object of the til 1662, when he was deprived of his office for non-ctD- 
allegory itself to convey a moral, not a historic trath, | formity, and on the 26th of May, 1668, was committed 
the narrative is commonly fictitious. The iramediate | +, Iichester jail, where, after being treated with grest 
representation is understood from the words of the al-| indignity, together with seven ministers and dfty 
legory ; the ultimate representation depends upon the | Quakers, be was indicted at the assizes for preaching 
immediate representation applied to the proper end. | on the 17th of May, of which he was found guilty, and 
The interpretation of the former is commonly called | fined one hundred marks. He declared in coart “thst, 
the grammatical or the literal interpretation, although | whatsoever be was charged with, he was guilty of noth- 
we should speak more correctly in calling it the verbal | ing Lut doing his duty.” He continued In prison a 
interpretation, since, in the p! narratives, even! ver, and, after his release, he was even more sealocs 
in narratives not designed for moral application, the | jn propayating the Gospel, till his exertions brought a 
use of words is never restricted to their mere literal! itineas. In 1660 he was again apprehended, and, with 
senses. Every parable is a kind of allegory ; ©. g. in| anmo of his friends, was committed to prison for sixty 
the parable of the sower (Luke viil, 5-15) we have a/ days, The confinement increased his disorder, and he 
plain narrative—a statement of a few simple and intel-} rp: idly became worse, and died Nov, 16, 1668. His 
pr cies less omy, espera en ~ Alarm to the Unconverted is one of the most useful and 
° jn e persons to whom our Saviour most widely circulated books of practical religion evet 
dressed himself, followed by the explanation or alle- recA tor Life of Allene, with Letters (N. Y. 184, 
gorical interpretation. The impressive and pathetlc | tomo); Stanford, Life of Alleine (Lond. 1864). 
allegory addressed by Nathan to David affords a sim- Ha (dddwhobi G form (Rev 
ilar instance of an allegorical narrative accompanted| Allelu’ia (d\Aqobia), © Gracized form ria 
with Its explanation (2 Sam. xii, 1-14), Allegories | *!%, 1, 8, 4, 6) of the Heb, exclamation Hatiatr 
thus sccompanied constitute a kind of simile, in both | (4- ¥)- 

parts of which the words themselves are construed| Allemanni, a confederacy of German tribet, 
either literally or figuratively, according to the re-| among which, probably, the Tencteri, Usipeti, Chatti, 
spective use of them; and then we Institute the com-| and Vangiones were the most important. The name 
parison between the things signified in the former part | denotes either (according to Zeuss) a confederacy of 
and the things signified in the latter part. The most | men of different nations, or (i ling to Grimm) the 
frequent error in the Interpretation of allegorical rep-| true descendants of Manus, real German men. They 
resentations is the attempt to discover too minute co-| appear for the first time on the stage of history under 
incidences, or to apply them in all thelr details. See| the reign of Caracalla (211), who assumed the title of 
PARABLE. Allemanicus because be pretended to have conquered 

But allegorical narratives are frequently left to ex-| the Allemannion tho Maine. Toward the close of the 

plain themselves, especially when the resemblance | 8d centary they took possession of the country be 
between the immediate and ultimate representation is| tween the Rhine, Maine, and Danube. There they ex- 
ouffictently apparent to make an explanation unneces- | isted under this distinctive name until the beginning 
sary. Of this kind we cannot have a more striking | of the 10th century, when Duke Erchinger was exe 
example than that beautiful one contained in the 80th | cated, and his successor Burcard procisimed Duke of 
Psalm, ‘Thou broughtest a vine out of Egypt,” ete. | Suabia. 

Tbe allegorical delineation of old age by Solomon| The Roman provinces on the Rhine and Danube, at 
(Eccl, xii, 2-6) is perhaps one of the finest of the Old| the time of their occupation by the Allemanni, were 
Testament. The use of allegorical interpretation is| partly inhabited by Christians. The Allemanni sup- 
not, however, confined to mere allegory, or fictitious | pressed in some districts Christianity altogether, while 
narratives, but is extended aleo to history, or real| in others it was strong enough to withstand all perse- 
narratives, And in this case the grammatical mean-| cutions, Thus Paganism and Christianity existed 
ing of a passage is callod its Aistorioal, in contradistinc-| side by side until the battle of Zulpich (496), in con- 
ton to its allegorical meaning. There are two modes | sequence of which the Allemanni became sabject to 
im which Scripture history has been thus allegorised.| the Franks, who now entered the Christian Church. 
According to one, facts and circumstances, especially | The connection of the Allemannic dukes and grandece 
those recorded in the Old Testament, have been ap-| with the Frankish kinge, the Frankish legislation, 
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especially the lez ADemannica of the Great | Allen, John, one of the early ministers of Masse- 
(620), and the efforts of the bishops of the neighboring | chusetts, was born in England in 1594, and was driven 
wes of Augsburg and Vindenless, greatly promoted | from bis uative land during the perseention of the Pu 


distinetion 

Allanaaal, Fridolin (650), Columben and Gallus (610), ; lished » defence of the nine positions, in which, vith 
Trodpert (640), and Pirminins (724), are best known. Mr. Shepard of Cambridge, he discusess the points of 
(See these articles.) At the time of Boniface (740) | Church disczpline, and « defence of the synod of 1962, 
the Christianization of the country seems to have been | against Mr. Chauncy, unler the title of Amimadeer- 

des Christrathvons | sx0ma upon the Antisyncdalia (440, 104) —Allen, Bio 
a Deutschland (Tibing. 1867); Stdlin, graphical Dict, s,¥.; Alliibone, Dict. of Authors,\, 68. 
Wietemb. Geach. | Compare Graxast; Bavex;/ rien John, chancellor of Ireland, was born in 
Woersutzas. | 1476, was educated at Oxford, and tock his bachelor’s 


Priest in 1518, In 1815 be published (for one year) a) of the earl of Kildare J 5 
weekly paper called the “Layman’s Magazine,” and in S404, ead bio death was sonusted by the wim 
perl ced gpcordSitpe ber punte tag as bo vine judgment wpon him for having been inatramental 
nation (1 vol.}, which had a very In ‘in the of forty monasteries. He wrote 
be was chosen rector of St. Paul's Church, Philadel- Epint. de Pallii Signéficatione, and other pleces relating 
phia, as successor to the Rev. Dr. Pilmore. Here his | to subjects —Bing. Unin. tom. |, p. WO; 
perc dad ra A xr Ahram ald |S wt j Landon, Borde Dict. 2. v.; 
te pal (iia tol Bie Cored (iam), ooh | ate eet, APs 
Ling Monneys tle (ite); in 1B, & Hatry of | yn MUIED. TOBIAS i 71 eal ele ep" 


; | ward of thirty years 2 private school in LocAcn, where 
reali Comeclior 5 & Narrative the Newton Vasily | TTY sane ty, 1889." He publiahed a work on Mod 
and 2 Bbetch of the Life of Dr. Pemore._ In 1827 be & | +5 Jydoiem (890, Lorton, 1816 and 1280). Bickerstath 
tablished a publishing house, called The Prayer-book | o.ns % the best work on the sulject in the English 
tai Missionary House,” to cheapen peayer-tooks. ‘language. In 1818 he published s tranalation of Cal- 


pet cgle tether nd Aor menage bag 
| sued by the 1s 

the America, . new einga de pois emia tare 
the publications above named, he published also a DUm- | 4 iiiine Dictionary of Authors, |, 5B. yt, 95 
ber of separate sermons, and several small volumes of | Z ide re 
poems, written in early life—Sprague, Ameals, 7, Cn | ee ete tek to 1767. Engaging in baal. 
Allen, Cardinal See Attias. | ness, he became involved in difficulties, was tried for 
Alen, Dari Curate, = Comer forgery, and was acquitted. He subsequently went 


new 5 . 

tnt allowed Minott be called Sot ogee | tbe Fate at New York (1819, 4t0), 
; 
| 


was born Sept. 14, 1799, at | to New York, anf bad some reputation as preacher 
Barre, Mass, He graduated at Amberst College, in 1822, until his death. He published The Spiritual 
Stadied in Andover » | Magazine, or the Chrition's Grasd Treapers, wherein 
194-27, went, with his wife, as missionary to India in the Doctrines of the Bitle are unfolded (Loud. 1762; re 
1837. In 1844 he took charge of the printing estab- | printed, with preface by Romaine, Lond. 1810, 2 vols. 
Tabhment in Bombay, employing at that tine one han- | &v0); Gham of Truth, 2 dissertation on the Harmony 
dred He several tracts in the Mab- | of the (1764) —Wilson, Dissenting 
fitta langnage, and tended o revised and cor- iy, 4%; Darling, Cyclop. Bibkographicn, |, 49 
tected edition of the whole Scriptares in that | Allen, Moses, « minister of the Protestant Epis 


Be returned, } Northampton, Massachy 
ea @ June, 1858, and poblished in 1856 a “History Sf | setts September 14, 1748, He waa etocated at Prince 


Iadia, Ancient amd Modern,” Ye was a member of the | where he graduated in 1772. He wes ordained 
“Bayal Asiathe Society” and the “ American Orlental |e Crriat's Church pariah, about teauhy lied fetes 
Society.” He died in Lowell, Jaly 17, 1868. | Charleston, 8, C., March 24,1775. In 1777 be re 
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Allen, Richard, first bishop of the African Meth- | to eternal Glory, J 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in 1760. After 17 | 8vo); The Practice of 
years’ service in the Methodist ministry, to which he —Darling, Cyclop. 
had been ordained by Bishop Asbury, he was elected | /ustrations, ili, 789. 
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Expositions of Rev. il, ili (Lond, 1 
a Holy Lifs (Land 178 Bek 
Bibliographica, 1, 61; Nichols, J 


bishop of the newly-formed ‘‘ African Methodist Epis} arien, Thomas, brother of Moses, and first min- 
copal Church’ (q. v.) in 1816. He died in Phila-| ister of Pittsfield, Mass, was born January 7, 1743, 
delphia, March 26, 1881.—Gorrie, Churches and Sects, | s¢ Northampton. He was educated at Harvard Col- 


p. 5A, 


lege, and passed A.B. in 1762. After studying theol- 


Allen, Solomon, a usefal minister of the Gos- | ogy under the direction of Mr. Hooker of Northamp- 
pel, brother of Moses Allen (q, v.), was born at North-| ton, Mr. Allen was ordained April 18, 1764, During 


ampton, February 23, 1751. He, with four of his| a ministry of forty-six 
brothers, entered the army in the Revolutionary war, 


he was unwearied in his 
sacred calling. Besides his stated labors on the Sab- 


and roee to the rank of major. At 40 he was convert-| bath, he frequently delivered lectures, and in the 
ed, and was made deacon of the church at Northamp-| course of bis life preached six or ‘seven bundred fe- 
ton, Soon after he felt it his duty to preach the Gos-|neral sermons. During the war of the Revolution ha 


pel, but the neighboring clergy 
account of his great 


discouraged him, on| went out twice as a volanteer chaplain. He died 
age end bis want of theological February 11, 1810.—Spragus, Annals, i, 608; Alles, 


learning. But he was not to be hindered ; he devoted | Bicg. Dictionary, s. v. 


himself to the study of the Bible, and went for his 


Allen, William (Cardinal), See Atuax. 


theology to the works of Hoar and Baxter. Atfifty| Atjen, William, a tradesman of London, who 


years of age he entered upon a career of voluntary a-| works were highly esteemed by 


Bishop Kidder end 


bor as « preacher, which lasted, chiefly in the new set-| others, was originally an Independent, but from con- 


tlements in Western New York, for 20 


years. ‘He | viction joined the Church of England in 1658. He 


rejoiced in fatigues and privations in the service of his | gieq in 1686, at an advanced age. His Works were 


beloved Master. Sometimes, in his journeys, he re- 
posed himself with nothing but a blanket to protect 
him from the inclemency of the weather. But though 
poor, he was the means of enriching many with the 
inestimable riches of religion, Four churches were 
established by him, and he numbered about two hun- 
dred souls as by his preaching reclaimed from perdi- 


tion. Though poor himself, there were those con 


nected with him who were rich, and by whose liber- 
ality he was cnabled to accomplish his benevolent 
purposes. From such sources he expended about a 
thousand dollars in books and clothing for the people 
in the wilderness.’ In 1820 he returned to Massachu- 
setts. “At Pittsfield, where some of his relations lived, 
and where his brother bad been the minister, Mr. Allen 
went through the streets, and entering each house, 
read a chapter in the Bible, exhorting all the members 
of the family to serve God, and praying fervently for 
other 
towns, He felt that the time was short, and he was 
constrained to do all the good in his power, With his 
white locks, and the strong, impressive toncs of his 
voice, and having a known character for sanctity, all 
were awed at the presence of the man of God. He 
went about with the holy zeal and authority of an 
apostle. In prayer Mr, Allen displayed a sublimity 
and pathos which good judges have considered as un- 
equaled by any ministers whom they have known. It 
In 
November he arrived at New York, and there, after a 
few weeks, he expired in the arms of his children, Jan. 


their salvation. In like manner he visited 


was tho energy of true fuith and strong feeling. 


28, 1821.""—Allen, Biog. Dictionary, 6. v. 


Allen, Thomas, non-conformist minister, was 
born at Norwich, England, 1608, and educated at Cam- 


He was afterward minister of St, Edmond's, 


in Norwich, but was silenced by Bishop Wren, about 
1686, for refusing to read the Book of Sports, In 

ew England, and was installed in 
Charlestown, where he preached the Gospel till about 
1651, when ho returned to Norwich, and continued 


1688 he fled to 


the exercise of his ministry till 1662, when be was 
ejected for non-conformity. He died September 21 


1678, He published a Chain of Scri Ch ! | which he maintains that the souls of all the human race 
JSrom the Creation till y "Choa 


tha Death of Chriet (Lond. 1669, 
4to), and @ number of practical writings.—Darling, 
Cyelop. Bibliographica, |, 61; Allen, Biog. Dict. @. v. 

Allen, Thomas, s Church of England divine, was 
born at Oxford in 1682, and was educated at Wadham 
College. He became rector of Kettering in 1714, and 
continued to serve that parish until bie death, May 81, 
1755. He published Am Apology sor the Church of 
England (Lond. 1725, 8vo); The Christian's eure Guide 


published at London, folio, in 1707, with a preface con 
cerning the author and his writings, by the bishop of 
Chichester, Bishop Kidder preached his funeral eer- 
mon.—Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, i, 51. 

Allen, William, a member of the Society of 
Friends, and a dis Christian philanthropist, 
was born, in 1770, at Spitalfields. He founded, in 
1797, with Mr. Philips, the “Spitalfields Soup So 
clety,”” exerted himself for the abolition of the slave- 

je, and of capital punishment in the case of minor 
offences, for the improvement of schools and 
prieons, for the establishment of saving funds and 
other similar purposes. From 1816 to 1888 he visited 
four times the principal countries of Europe in behalf 
of his philanthropic enterprises, Many years before 
his death, Mr. Allen purchased an estate near Lind- 
field, Sussex, and withdrew from business. Here. 
while still zealously engaging in public echemes of 
usefulness and benevolence, be carried out various 
philanthropic plans for the Improvement of his imme- 
diate dependents and poorer neighbors. He erected - 
commodious cottages on his property, with an ample 
allotment of land attached to each cottage; and he 
established schools at Lindfield for boys, girls, and in- 
fants, with workshops, out-houses, and play-grounds. 
About three acres of land were cultivated on the mat 
approved system by the boarders, who aleo took a part 
fn bousebold work. The subjects taught were land- 
surveying, mapping, the elements of botany, the use 
of the barometer, rain-gauge, etc., and there was @ 
good library with various scientific and useful appe- 
tatus, He died at hie house near Lindfield, Decem- 
ro) Degli Cpls Life of William Allen (1857, 
v0) ; ish Cyclopedia, a. v.; Allibome, Dictionary 
of Authors, t, 64, fan 


are emanations, or rather of the one Great Spirit, 
but that originally they individeally the powers 
of moral agents—that they were all present with our 
first parents in the garden of Eden, and were actually 
in the first transgression. He supposes that our first 
parents in innocency were pure s ; that the ma- 
terial world was not then made; but, in consequence 
of the fall, mankind being cut off from God, that they 
might not sink into immediate destruction, the world 
was produced, and they were clothed with hard bod- 


{ 


bodied state. He held baptism, 
ordination, to be matters of indifference. 
died in 1764, after which his fehl greatly doclined.— 
Adams's Dict. of Religions; Grégoire, Hist, des Sectes, 
¥, 110 0q. 

Allestree, Eicnarp, D.D., an eminent sh 
divine, born at Cppington, Shropshire, in March, 1619. 
and educated at Oxford, In 1641 he took up arma for 
the king, and, after the royal downfall, he took orders. 
{h 1660 he was mace regius professor of divinity at Ox- 
ford and canon of Christ Church. In 1665 he was elect- 
ed provost at Etun, where he died Jan. 28, 1680. He was 
a laborious scholar, and did a great deal for Eton Cul- 
lege. He pablished Forty Sermons (Oxf. 1684, 2 vols, 
fol.).—Hook, Eeel. Biog. i, 142. 

Alley, Wit.tam, bishop of Exeter, was born 
aboot 1512 at Great Wycomb, Bucks; be was edu- 
cated at Eton, from whence, in 1528, he went to King's 
College, Cambridge; after having taken his 
ef A.B. in that university, ho removed to Oxford. At 
this time the comtest between the Romish and the re- 
forming party in the Church of England was carried 
on with mach violence on both sides. Alley attached 
himself zealously to the reformers, and, on the acces- 
tion of Queen Mary, thought it expedient to conceal 
himself, and earned an honorable maintenanco in the 
north of England by practising physic and cducating 
youth, When Queen Elizabeth came to tho throne, 
be retarned to London, and read the divinity lecture 
in St. Paul's. He is sald to have discharged this offico 
with great ability ; and he is aleo distinguished as the 
translator of the Pentateuch for Archbishop Parker's 
Bille On July 14, 1560, he was consecrated Lishop of 
Exeter, and discharged his duties faithfully until bis 
death, April 16, 1570, He publisbed an exposition of 
1 Peter in The Poor Man's Library (Lond. 1565, fol). 

Alliance, a confederacy formed by treaty between 
two nations for their amicable intercourse and mutual 
advantage. Compacts of this character are designated 
in Scripture by varlous terms, e. g. LEAGUE; COVE- 


MaNT; TREATY, etc. 
1, Histury of Jewish Treaties.—Anterior to tho Mo- 
saical institut such alliances with foreigners wero 


sot forbidden. Abraham was in allianco with some 
& the Canaanitish princes (Gen. xiv, 13); he also en- 
tered Into a regular treaty of alliance with the Philis- 
tine king Abimelech (ch. xxi, 22 8q.), which was ro- 
newed by their sons (ch. xxvi, 26-30). This ve 
treaty is a model of its kind; {t leaves all detalls to 
the honest Interpretation of the contracting parties. 
Abimelech says: ‘‘ Swear unto mo hore by God that 
thoa wilt not deal falsely with mo, nor with my son, 
nor with my son's son; but according to the kindness 
that I have done unto thee thou shalt do unto mo, 
and unto the land wherein thou hast sojourned.” Even 
after the law it appears that such alliances with dis- 
{uns nations a9 could not be supposed to have any 
dangerous effect upon the religion or morals of the 
people were not deomed to bo prohibited. Thus, in 
the ease of the treaty with the Gibeonites, Joshus and 
the elders are condemned for it only on the ground 
that the Gibeonites were in fact their near neighbors 
(Josh, ix, 8-27). 

On the first establishment of the Israelites in Pal- 
estine, lest the example of foreign nations should draw 
them into the worship of idols, intercourse and alli- 
ance with such nations were strongly interdicted (Lev. 
2vill, 8 4; xx, 22,28). For the same object of po- 
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litical isolation a country was assigned to them shut 
in by the sea on the west, by deserts on the south and 
east, and by mountains and forests on the north. Bat 
with the extension of their power under the kings, the 
Jews were brought more into contact with foreigners, 
and alliances became cssential to the security of their 
commerce (q. v.). These diplomatic arrangements 
may primarily be referred to a partie) change of feel- 
ing which originated in the time of David, and which 


Allen | continued to operate among his descendants, tulad 


his wanderings he was brought into association wit 
soveral of the neighboring princes, from some of whom 
he received sympathy and support, which, after he 
ascended the throne, he gratefully remembered (2 
Sam. x, 2). He married the daughter of a heathen 
king, and bad by her bis favorite son (2 Sam. ili, 8); 
the king of Moab protected his family (1 Sam. xxil, 
8, 4); tho king of Ammon showed kindness to him 
(2 Sam. x, 2); the king of Gath showered favors 
upon him (1 Sam, xxvii; xxviii, 1, 2); the king of 
Hamath sent his own son to 6o! him on his 
victories (2 Sam. vill, 15); in short, the rare power 
which David possessed of attaching to himself the 
good opinion and favor of other men, extended even 
to the neighboring nations, and it would have been 
difficult for a person of his disposition to repel the ad- 
vances of kindness and consideration which they made, 
Among those who made sach advances was Hiram, 
king of Tyro; for it eventually transpires that ‘ Hi- 
ram was ever a lover of David” (1 Kings v, 2), and it 
is probable that other intercourse had preceded that 
relating to the palace which Hiram's artificers built 
for David (2 Sam, v, 11), The king of Tyre was not 
disposed to neglect the cultivation of the friendly in- 
tercourse with the Hebrew nation which had thus 
been Ho sent an embassy to condole with 
Solomon on the death of his father, and to congrata- 
late him on his own accession (1 Kinge y, 1). The 
plans of tho young king rendered the friendship of 
Hiram o matter of importance, and accordingly ‘‘a 
league" was formed (1 Kings v,12) between them ; and 
that this league had a reference not merely to the spe- 
cia] matter then in view, but was a genersl league of 
amity, is evinced by tho fact that more than 250 years 
after a prophet denounces the Lord's vengeance spon 
Tyre, becausc sho ‘‘remembered not the brotherly 
covenant” (Amos i, 9). Under this league large bod- 
ies of Jows and Phanicians were associated, first in 
preparing tho materials for the Temple (1 Kings v, 
6-18), and afterward in navigating the Red Sea and 
the Indian Ocean (1 Kings ix, 26-28). Solomon also 
contracted an alliance with a Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 
which was cemented by his marrlago with a princess 
of tho royal family; Ly this he secured o monopoly 
of tho trudo in horses and other products of that coun- 
try (1 Kings x, 26, 29). After the division of the 
kingdom the alliances were of an offensive and defen- 
sive nature; they had their origin partly in the inter. 
nal disputes of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, and | 
partly in the position which thesc countries held rels- 
tively to Ezypt on the one sido, and the reat Eastern 
monarchics of Assyria and Babylonia on the other, 
The scantiness of the historical records at our com- 
mand makes it probable that the key to many of the 
events that occurred is to bo found in tho alliances 
and counter-alliances formed Letween these people, 
of which no mention is made, Thus the invasion of 
Shishak in Rehoboam's reign was not improbably the 
result of an alliance made with Jeroboam, who had 
previously found an asylum in Egypt (1 Kings xii, 2; 
xiv, 25). Each of these monarchs sought a connec- 
tion with the neighboring kingdom of Syria, on which 
side Tera) was particularly aasailable (1 Kings xv, 
19); but Asa ultimately succeedod in securing the 
active co-operation of Benhadad against Baasha (1 


Kings xv, 16-20). Another policy, induced probably 
by the encroaching spirit of Syria, led to the formation 
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of an alliance between the two kingdoms under Ahab/| the seemingly least objectionsble 
and Jehoshaphat, which was maintained until the end seen in the long train of evils, 
of Ahab's dynasty ; it occasionally extended to com- ! 
mercial operations (? Chron. xx, 86). The alliance king of Tyre's 
ceased in Jehu's reign; war broke out shortly after 
between Amazish and Jeroboam II; each nation look- 
ed for foreign aid, and a coalition was formed between 
Resin, king of Syria, and Pekah on the one side, and 
Absz and Tiglath Pilessr, king of Assyria, on the 
other (2 Kings xvi, 6-9). By this means an opening 
was afforded to the advances of the Assyrian power; 
and the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, as they were 


successively attacked, sought 

tians, who were strongly interested in 
independence of the Jews as a barrier against 
croachments of the power, 


belied 
Kab a 


productive of much 
doned by So; it appears probable 

Sethos, who had offended the military caste, wae un- 
able begets soi corres yee ceat and it was 
only when the ype 

waa that the Assyrians were defeated by the joint 
forces of Sethos and Tirhakah, and a temporary relief 


Teraelites were aban- 


fi, 141). 
ning of the 26th dynasty left Judah entirely 
mercy of the Assyrians, who, under Esarhaddon, sub- 
dued the country, and by a conciliatory policy secured 
the adhesion of Manasseh and his successors to his 
Egypt (2 Chron. xxxiil, 11-13). It was 
apparently as an ally of the Ass that Josiah re- 
alsted the advance of Necho (2 Chron. xxxv, 20). 
His defeat, however, and the downfull of the Assyrian 
ompire, again changed the policy of the Jews, and 
made them the subjects of Egypt. Nebuchadneszar's 
first expedition against Jerasalem was contempora- 
neous with and probably in consequence of the expe- 
dition of Necho against the Babylonians (2 Kings 
xxiv, 1; Jer. xlvi, 2); and lastly, Zedekiah’s rebel- 
lion was accompanied with a renewal of the alllance 
with (Esek. xvii, 15). A temporary relief ap- 

to have been afforded by the advance of Hophrah 
(Jer. xxxvii, 11), bat it was of no avail to prevent the 
Petras of Jewish ndence. 

the 


é 


polse to the neighboring stato of Syria (1 Macc. vill; 
Joseph. Ant. xii, 10,6); this alliance was renewed by 
Jonathan (1 Macc. xil, 1; Ass. xilf, 5, 8), and by Si- 
mon (1 Macc. xv, 17; Ant. xlil, 7, 3); on the last oc. 
casion ths independence of the Jews was recognised 
and formally notified to tho neighboring nations, B.C. 
140 (1 Macc. xv, 22, 28). Treaties of a friendly na- 
ture were at the same period concluded with the Lac- 
edemonians under an impression that they came of a 
common stock (1 Macc. xii, 2; xiv, 20; Ams. xii, 4, 
10; xiil, 5, 8). The Roman alliance was again re- 
newed by Hyrcanus, B,C, 128 (Ang, xiii, 0, 2), after 
his defeat by Antiochus Sidetes, and the losses he had 
sustained were repaired. This allianco, however, ul- 
timately proved fatal to the independence of the Jaws: 
the rival claims of Hyrcanus and Aristobulus having 
been referred to Pompey, B.C. 63, he availed himself 
of the opportunity of placing the country under trib- 
ute (Ans, xiv, 4, 4). Finally, Herod was raised to 
the sovereignty by the Roman senate, acting under 
the advico of M. Antony (Anz. xiv, 14, 5). 

2. Their Religious and Political Effects.—This inter- 
course with the heathen appears to have considerably 
weakened the sentiment of separation, which, in the 
case of the Hebrews, it was of the utmost importance 
to maintain. The disastrons consequences of even 


the alliance of the Egyp- 

maintaining the 
the en- 
Thus Hoshea 
made a treaty with So (Sabaco, or Sevechus), and re- 

against Shalmaneser (2 Kings xvii, 4); Heze- 
dopted the same pelicy in opposition to Sen- 
nacherib (Isa. xxx, 2): in neither case was the alliance 


that his saccessor 


(1 Kings xx, 88; 2 Chron. xvi, 7 
etc.; Iea. vii, 17); but it was fou 
to induce even the best kings to place such absolute 
faith In Jehovah, the Head of their state, as to neglect 
those human resources and alliances by 
which other nations strengthened themselves against 
their enemies. Remarkable instances of this are thor 
of Asa, one of the most pions monarchs of Judah (1 
Kings xv, 16-20), and, in a leas degree, of Ahas (2 
Kings xvi, 5, etc.; 2 Chron, xvili, 16, eto.), In later 
times the Maceabees appear to have considered them 
selves unrestrained by any but the ordinary prudeo- 
tial considerations in contracting alliances; but they 
confined their treaties to distant states, which were by 
no means likely ever to exercise that influence upon 
the religion of the people which was the chief object 
of dread. The most remarkable alliances of this kind 


tho | in the whole Hebrow history are those which were 


contracted with tho Romans, who were then begis- 
ning to take a part in the affairs of Western Ax. 
Judas claimed their friendly intervention in a nero 
tlation then pending between the Jews and Antiochus 
Eupator (2 Macc. xi, 84 eq.); and two years after he 
sent ambassadors to the banks of the ‘Tiber to propore 
atreaty of alliance and amity. By the terms of thls 
baw the Romane ostensibly threw over the Jews the 
broad shield of thelr dangerous protection, promising 
to assist them in their ware, and forbidding any who 
were at peace with themselves to be at war with the 
Jews, or to assist dircctly or indirectly those who 
were 80. The Jews, on their part, engaged to assist 
the Romans to tho utmost of their power in any win 
they might wage In those parts. e obligations of 
this treaty might be enlarged or diminished by the 
mutual consent of the contracting partics. This mem- 
{ orable treaty, having been concluded at Rome, wes 
ven upon brass and deposited im the Capitol (1 
‘ace. vill, 22-28 ; Joseph. Anz. xii, 10; other treaties 
with the Romane are given in lib. xiif). 


8, Rites by which they were ratifed.—From the time 
of the patriarchs a covenant of alliance waa sealed ty 
the blood of some victim. A heifer, a goat, a rem, & 
turtle-dove, and a young pixeon were immolsted in 
confirmation of the covenant Letween the Lord and 
Abraham (Gen. xv, 9). The animal or animals sac- 
rificed were cut in two (except birds, ver. 10), to trp- 
ify the doom of perjurers. Between the two parts the 
contracting parties passed, involving im; of 
o similar destruction upon him who should break the 
terma of tho alliance (Gen, xv, 10; cf. Liv. i, 24): 
hence the expression M3 MID (= Spxra ripvey, 
Jdus icere), to mako (lit. to cut) o treaty; hence, 
also, the use of the term MDX (lit, imprecation) for 4 
covenant. This usage often recurs in the prophets, 
and thero are allusions to it in the New Testament 
(Jor. xxxiv, 18; Dan. xili, 65; Matt. xxiv, 51; Luke 
xii, 46). The perpetuity of covenants of alliance thus 
contracted is expressed by calling them ‘“‘ covenants 
of salt" (Num. xviii, 19; 2 Chron. xii, 5), salt being 
the symbol of incorruption, or fidelity, inasmuch as it 


was applied to the sacrifices (Lev. ii, 18), and proba- 
bly used, as among the Arabs, at hoepitable entertain- 
ments. Seo Saut. Occasionally a pillar or a heap 
of stones was set up as s memorial of the alliance 


absolutely cheated into the alliance ; but, havinz been 
confirmed by oaths, it was deemed to be inviolable 
(Josh. ix, 19). Long afterward, the treaty having 
been violated by Saul, the whole nation was punished 
for the erime by a horrible famine in the time of Da- 


ALLIANCE, EVANGELICAL. See Evanceti- 
Cat ALLIANCE. 


ALLIANCE, HOLY, a league entered into by the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia, the Emperor Francia 


signed them personally, 
with ees of the Gea Joons 


ness and religious welfare of their 
should ever 


became, In the hands 
Metternich, an instrament for the support 
ot ph Lines and oppreseion, and laid the fonndation of 
the Congressional system of politics, which, while it | o; 
professes to have for its object the support of legitima- 
conspiracy against tho rights and priv- 
ileges of the people. See Hoty Auirance, 
ae Burgess, D.D., a Baptist ministor and 
fccesefal teacher, was born at Bordentown, N. J., 
i~ 1, 1753, and died at Washington Feb. 20, 1827, 
As the age of sixteen he was baptized, and immediate- 
ly began to . Desirous of classical and theo- 
logical education, he placed himself, in 1774, ander the 
fastrection of Dr. Samuel Jones, of Lower Dublin, 
near Philadelphia. In 1777 he studied a short time 
at Rhode Island Collego, and on his return became 
pastor of the feeble congregation at Bordentown, Ro- 
ttiving but little compensation, he opened a classical | SUerue, 
Prot sy which attained great reputation. Mr. 
Allison retired from this post in 1796 for a few yoars, 
which time he devoted to various Inventions, and 
tapecially to the improvement of the steam-engine 
ead its application tonsvigation. Resuming his school 
in 1901, he afterward reaccepted the pastorship, but 
was coon compelled by il] health to relinquish his la- 
In 1816 he was elected chaplain to the House 
ves, and was afterward appointed chap- 
i at the Navy Yard in Washington, in which office 
oundarare sitheged, a "st which bo declined, 
presidency of three ‘of which be 
He was 4 man of great mechanical and artistic genius, 
and was for o long time one of the secretaries of the 
American reed He Li - ae large 
foreign correspondence, wrote m pe 
viodicala of the day —Sprague, Asnals, vi, 121. 
Allison, Francis, D.D., an eminent Presbyte- 
tian minister, was born in Donegal County’, Ireland, 
in 1705, educated at the University of Glasgow, and 


ALLOCUTION 


came to America in 1785, He became pastor at New 
London, Chester Co,, Pa. in 1787, where he opened en 
academy in 1748, He removed to Philadelphia { in 1752, 
and took charge of an academy there. In 1755 he was 
appointed vice-provost and Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the newly-established University of Peunsylva- 
nia, He died Nov. 28,1779. Dr. Allison was very 
active in the events which led to the “Great Schism” 

in 1744, His reputation aa a classical scholar was very 
great—Sprague, Annals, iii, 7. 

Allison, Patrick, D.D,, an eminent Presbyterian 
minister, born in Lancaster Co, Pa., in 1740, and gract- 
uated at the University of Pennsylvania in 1760. He 
was licensed to preach in 1763, and became pastor of a 
ehurch in Baltimore in 1765, and continued in its service 
till within two years of his death, Aug, 21,1802, He 
was a man of great influence, and especially distin- 
guished as a deliberative speaker,Sprague, Annals, 


fil, 257. 
Persz, a learned French Protestant divine, 
born in 1641 at Alencon, educated at Saumar and at 
Sedan. So highly was he esteemed by those of his 
own opinions that, in 1670, he was Invited to Charen- 
ton to succeed the learned Daillé. Here he engaged 
with Claude in the French translation of the Biblo. 
The revocation of the Edict of Nantes drove bim into 
England, where he founded a church, in which tho 
services were carried on In French, but according to 
the English ritual, and in 1690 Burnet, bishop of Salis- 
bury, gave him a canonry and tho treasurership of his 
cathedral. Ho diedin 1717. He was s man of groat 
oP gat hay mo pp roe eireopre Hebrew, Syriac, 
and a voluminous writer. His most 
a sennis productions are, 1. Fé; critiques et thd- 
ologiques eur la controverss de {' Eglise:—2. Riflezions 
eur tous les livres de T Ancien e¢ du Nouveaw Testament 
(Amet. 1689, 2 vols. 8vo):—8, The Judgment of the an- 
clent Jewish Church against the Unitarians (Oxford, 
new ed. 1821, 8v0):—4. Remarks upon the Ecclesiastical 
History of the Churches Piedmont (1600, new ed. Ox- 
ford, 1821, 8vo). In this treatise he seeks to show, in 
opposition to Bossnet, that these churches were not in- 
fected with Manichwism, and bad from the a 
Pesce maerge foal arolrome 5. History of the AL 
bigenses (new ed. Oxf. 1621, 8vo). He also published 
a translation of the book of Ratramnus, ‘On the Body 
and the Blood of Jesus Christ,” with an essay, in 
which he attempts to show that the views of this ac- 
thor are contrary to the doctrines of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. To the eame end, Allix pablished (Lond. 
1686), from ® manuscript of the library of St. Victor, a 


and a little book of Roman Catholic origin (the au 
thorship of which was attributed to the Abbé de Lon- 
guerue), intended to prove that transubstantiation was 
not a Catholic doctrine, He wrote several works in 
favor of the revolution in England to allay the scra- 
Lod age Pie Pigeon tap nent nay ag 9 
a A full list-of his works is given by Haag, La 
France Protestante, i, 61.—Jones, Christian Biog. p. 8. 


Allocution Ce allocutio, 1, e, an ‘‘address’’) 
is applied, in the lan, ele of the Vatican, to denote 
specially the address delivered by the pope at the Col- 
lege of Cardinale in « public conristory. The publica- 
tion of the resolutions taken in the secret consistories 
is generally accompanied by an allocution, and fre- 
quently the condition of the Roman Church in the va- 
rious countries furnishes the subject for it. It may be 
considered as corresponding in some measure to the 
official explanations which constitutional ministers 
give when questions are asked in Parliament, or to the 
political messages of the French emperor. The court 
of Rome makes abundant use of this method of address 
when it desires to guard a principle which it is com- 
and | pelled to give up in « particular case, or to reserve & 


ALLOM 


claim for the future which has no chance of recogni- 
tion in the present.—Wetzer and Welte, fi, 845. 
AVlom (‘Aap v. tr. 'Addtv), one of the “ ser- 
vants of Solomon," whose descendants are said to 
have retamed from the captivity (1 Eadr. v, 84); bat 
as the genuine fens og oo be has no pr aeons 
preceding) name, probably an error 
or pri for the appellative Grdwy, ‘of others" 
(Fritesche, Z/andb, in loc.), unless for Amon, 


Allon (Heb, Alon’, jib’, oak, 28 often), the name 
of a place and ofa man, See also ALLON-BACHUTH; 
Oak. 

‘L A town on the border of Naphtall, according to 
the Auth, Vers., between Heleph and Zaanannim (Josh. 
xix, 83); but perhaps rather designating only some 
remarkable tree as a landmark near the latter place 


“2223 PRD (v. x. TRB) Here OWA "NT 
pa pay abiip SLIP aR ho aig a 


that is by Zocncnnin ; Vuly. et compit terminus de Heleph, 
@t Elon in Sannim; Sept. cal ysewn%n rd Spa abriy 
Meiud cai Manhoy eal Deevvavip), q. d. Alon-Za- 
anaim, 1. «. “the oak of Zaanalm'’ (since the enu- 
meration in ver, 88 requires the union of these names 
or “the oak of the loading of tents,’’ 


quenting the spot (Stanley, Palest. p. 840 note). 
Zaanaum. Such a tribe were the Kenites, and in con- 
nection witb them the place is again named Sole fy, 
with the additional definition of ‘‘ by Kedesh (Naph- 
’"). Here, however, the Auth. Vers. following the 
Vulgate, renders the words “ the plain of Zaanaim." 

In Josh, xix, 88, )45m, Allon, is the reading of V. d, 
Hooght, and of Walton's Polyglot; but most MSS. 
have 712%, Elon (Davideon’s Hebr, Text, p. 46). In 
Judg. iv, 11, the Targum Jonathan renders “ the plain 
of the swamp” (see Schwarz, Palest. p. 181). This is 
Ewald's explanation also (Gesch. Jer. li, 492 note). For 
other interpretations, see Forst (Heb. Handw, p. 91), 
In Gen. xxxv, 8, the Sam, Version, according to its 
customary rendering of Allon, has MAIS “Ws, “the 
plain of Bakith.” See more fully ander Exon. 

2, (Sept. 'AAwy v. r. 'AXwy.) The son of Jedaiah 
and father of Shiphi, chief Simeonites, of the family 
of thoee who expelled the Hamites from the valley of 
Gedor (1 Chron, iv, 87). B.C. apparently consider- 
ably ante 711. 

Al’lon-bach’uth (Heb. Alloa’. Babuth’, 7i>% 
P33, oak of weeping ; Sept. Badravoc wivSove), a spot 
near Bethel, so designated from a tree under which 
Jacob encamped, and where Rebekah’s narse Deborah 
was buried (Gen. xxxv, 8). See Oax. From the 
comparative rarity of large treas in the plains of Pal- 
estine, they were natarally designated as 


and became favorite for residence and sepulture 


AllophYli (adAdsgudor), a Groek term ‘which sig- 
nifies properly strangers; but is generally taken (not 
only in the Sept,, but by classical writars) to signify the 
Plhatistines (Reland, Palest, p, 41, 76,76), See Atamn, 

Alloy. See Tm. 
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All-saints’ Day, a festival celebrated by the Greek 
Church the week after Whiteuntide, and by the Roman 
Catholics on the 1st of November, in honor of all saints | 
and martyrs, Chrysostom (Hom. 74 de Martyribus) 


ALLWOERDEN 


seems to indicate that it was known in the fourth cen- 
tury, and that it was celebrated on Trinity Suntsy, 
called by the Greeks Kupiasy) raw ayiwy (the Sunday 
of the Martyrs). It was introduced into the Western 
Church in the beginning of the seventh century by 
Boniface. The number of saints being excesdrely 
multiplied, it was found too burdensome to dedicstz 3 
feast-day to each, there being, indeed, scarcely hoon 
enough in the year to distribute among them all. It 
was therefore resolved to commemorate on one day all 
who had no particular days. By an order of Gregary 
IV, it was celebrated on the lst of November, 804; 
formerly the Lat of May was the day appointed. It 
was introduced into England (where it is usually called 
Ali-hallowomas) about 870, and is still observed in the 
English and Lutheran Churches, as well as in the 
Church of Rome, on 1st November.—lItlig, De Fedo 
Omnium Sanctorum, in the Miscell. Lips. |, 800 0q.; Far- 
rar, Eccles. Dictionary, 8. v.; Bingham, Orig, Eccies. b. 
Ixx, ch. vii, § 14. 

All-souls’ Day, a festival held by Roman Cath 
olics on the day after All-saints’ Day, for special prey- 
or in behalf of the souls of all the faithful dead. It 
‘was first introduced in 998, by Odilon, abbot of Clugai, 
who enjoined it on his own order. It was acon after 
adopted by neighboring churches. It is the day on 
which, in the Romish Church, extraordinary masses 
are repeated for the relief of souls said to be in purg- 


1 | tory. Formerly, on this day, persons dressed in black 


perambulated the towns and cities, each provided with 
8 bell of dismal tone, which was rung in public places, 
by way of exhortation to the people to remember the 
souls in purgatory (Farrar, Eccl. Dictionary, 3.v.). 10 
some parts of the west of England it is still “the cus 
tom for the village children to go round to all their 
pa oat am had ra Nowi paoncbong rhs 
rT a ; following verses, 

down from two of the children themselves: 

at soul! ee ae 

Gee We beter, vos be Feakaeate 

Three for Them who made us all. 

co foul! for an apple or Lapit 

10 

Upwith sear katt, and dowraeith Your pes; 

Give mea good big one, and I'll be gone. 
The soul-cake referred to in the verses is a sort of ban 
which, until lately, it was an almost general costom 
for people to mako, and to give to one another on the 
2d of November.” — Notes and Queries, 1st ser. vol. iv. 

Allud, Allus, See Custics, 

Allut, JEAN, surnamed [’Eclaireur (the Ealight- 
ener), 8 pseudonym adopted by a French fanatic, who, 
at the beginning of the 18th century, attempted at 
London the establishment of a new sect. His real 
name was Zise Marton, and he was a native of Barre, 
a village in the vicinfty of Montpelier. His apostles 
or associates were Nicolas Fatio, Jean Dandé, and 
Charles Portalée, His works, which are now very 
rare, are as follows: 1. Discernement des ténchrea d avec 
la lumisre, afin Perciler les hommes & chercher la tamizre 
(Lond, 1710, 8vo) :—2. Eolair de lumiere descendant dea 
creuz, et du relevement de la chute de Thomme par oom 
ye (without name of place, 1711, 8v0) :;—8. Plan de 

Justice de Diew sur la terre dans ces derniers jours 
(1714, 8vo):—4, Quand cous cures |, Poms geres 
saceagé (1714, 8vo); the latter work of letters 
signed Allat, Marion, Fatio, and Portalés:—5. Ater- 
tissement Prephetique d’ lie Murion (Lond, 1707, 8vo): 
—6. YS wird Ou avertiserment aur nations qu’ils 
oortent ‘abylone (1712, 8v0).—Hoeter, Biogrophie 
Générale, {i, 169. ees 3 

Allwiérden, Henrmicn von, a German theolo- 
gian, a native of Stade, lived in the first half of the 
18th century. Ho studied at Helmetedt, under the 
celebrated Mosheim, and, upon the advice of the lat- 
ter, published @ life of Servetus under the following 
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fo given in the Acta if 
the Biblic raisonmés des ouvrages des savants (I, 
828),—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, il, 169. 

Allyn, Jomx, D.D., a Unitarian minister, born in 
Barnstable, Mass., March 21, 1767. He graduated at 
Harvard 1785, and in 1788 became pastor in Duxbury, 
Mass., which he retained unti) his death, July 
19, 1833, In 1820 he was the delegate from Duxbary 
in the Constitutional Convention of Massachusetts, 
He published several of his sermons and charges.— 
Sprague, Unitarian Pulpit, p. 207. 

Almain, Jacques, a French theologian, was born 
at Sens, became professor in the college at Navarre, 
where he had studied under Jobn Major, in 1612, He 
was one of the greatest theo! 6 of his time, and a 
follower of Scotus and Occam. In 1511 he took his 
doctor's degree, and very shortly after was chosen by 
pogh gp seg fies area h roa bee marry 
on the superiority of the pope to # general council, 
In 1515 he died, in the very prime of life. Among 
his works are De Auctoritate Ecclesia seu 8, Concitiorum 
eam reprasentantinm, etc., contra Th, de Vio (Par. 1512, 
and in Gerson's works, Dupin's edition); De Potestate 
Ecclesiastica et laicali (an exposition of the decisions 
of Occam; in Gerson, and also in the edition of bis 
works pablished at Paris in 1617); Miraka (Paris, 
1595, 8vo).—Cave, Hist, Lit, ; Landon, Eccles, Dict, |, 
20; Hoefer, Biog. Générak, 4, 179; Dupin, Feel, 
Writers, cent. xvi. 

Almah. See Viror, 

Almeida, Exctaxvet, was born at Viseu, in Port- 
agal, in 1580, He entered the order of Jesuits at the 
age of eighteen, and in 1622 was sent by Vitelleschi, 
the general of the order, as ambassador to Ethiopia, 
where he remained ten years, catechizing the people, 
and gaining an Insight into their manners and customa, 
He died at Goa in 1646, leaving collections for a //is- 
taire de la hawte Eth‘opie, which Balthasar Teller ar- 
ranged, augmented, and published at Coimbra, in 1660, 
in folio. He also wrote Lettres Historiques (Rome, 
1629, 8vo), correcting the false statements of the Do- 
miniran Urreta concerning Ethiopia.—Hoefer, Biog. 
Génerale, il, 181. 

Almericians or Amauricians, s short-lived 
tect of the thirteenth century, which derived its name 
from Amalric (Almeric or Amauric, of Bena), a theo- 
logian whose doctrines (approaching to Panthelsm) 
were prohibited and condemned at Paris by a public 
decree in the year 1201. The followers of Almeric, 
after his death, led by David of Dinanto (q. v.), car- 
Tied his doctrines out to their full consequences, Re- 


secom plished entirely by the internal operation of the 
Holy Spirit, withnut any external acts of religion. 
w Although an abstract speculative system was not 
sted in that age to spread among the laity, yet, 

the element of mysticism, these doctrines 
i among the people. Books 

the system and its 
French, and widely circulated. Pantheism, 
with all ite practical consequences, was more plainly 
expremed than Amalric had probably ever intended 
or ex The members of the sect were claimed 
to be subjects in which the Incarnation of the Holy 
Ghost was begun. Crsarius of Heisterbach charges 
the sect with teaching that God had spoken in Ovid 
4s well es in Augurtin; that the only heaven and the 
taly bel) are in the present life; that those who pro- 
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practical aims were writ-; 


ALMODAD 


in mortal sin bas hell in his mouth, but that it is much 
oy same thing as having a rotten tooth in the moath. 

@ sect opposed the worship of saints as idolatry, 
called the ruling church Babylon, and the pope Ants 
Christ" (Neander, Ch. History, iv, 448). See Hahn, 
Geach, der Pusagier, etc. (Stuttgart, 1850, 8v0). A gold- 
smith by the name of William of Aria was the prophet 
of the sect, He claimed to be one of ceven personages 
in which the Holy Ghost was to incarnate himeelf, 
and, beaides many other prophecies, predicted to the 
king of France that the French empire would embrace 
the entire globe. As many of the followers of Amalric 
concealed their doctrines, commissioners were sent out 
into several French dioceses to discover them by pro- 
feasing adhesion to the views of Amalric. In 1209 
fourteen of the foremost followers of Amalric were 
summoned before a Council of Paris, sentenced, and 
delivered over to the secular arm. They were kept 
imprisoned until the return of King Philip Augustus, 
when, on Dec. 20, 1210, ten of them were burned and 
two exiled. The council again condemned the works 
of Amalric, together with those of David of Dinanto, 
with all books of theology written in the vulgar lan- 
guage, and the metaphysical works of Aristotle. The 
physical works of Aristotle were prohibited for three 
years. In1215 the fourth general council of the Lat- 
¢rans again condemned Amalric and his followers, In 
many instances it is difficult to determine which doc- 
trines belong to Amalric himself and which to his fol- 
lowers, Some of the latter, it is certain, had very 
Yoose notions of morality. The sect of the Free Spirit 
owes its origin chiefly to the impulse given by Amal- 
ric.—Neander, Ch. Hist, iv, 446 eq. ; Mosheim, Ch. /Tist. 
cent. xill, pt. ii, ch. v, § 12; Hahn, in Stud. w. Krit. 
1846, p. 184; Hagenbach, Uist. of Doctrines, li, 127. 

See AMALBIC. 

Almeyda, Francisco px, a Portuguese theolo- 
gian, was born at Lisbon, July 81,1701. He gained 
& great reputation as a writer on ecclesiastical law, 
and, on May 18, 1728, becamo a member of the Royal 
Academy. He wrote several learned works on the 
crigin and ecclesiastical law of the churches of the 
Werian Peninsola, the most important of which is en- 
titled A ‘0 para a dirciplina ¢ ritos ecclesiasticos de 
Portugal (Lisbon, 4 vole. 1785-87, 4to).—Hoefer, Bicg. 
Générale, ii, 198. 

Almici, Przrro Casio, an Italian oratorian, 
was born at Brescia, Nov. 2, 1714, died Dec. 20, 1779. 
He wrote, among other Looks, Reflexions Critiques on the 
celebrated work of Febronius (q. v.), De Statu Ecclesia, 
Some of his works have not yet been published, among 
them one, entitled Wéditations sur la vie et sur les ecrite 
de Fr. Paoli Sarp’.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, il, 198. 

Almighty. See Suappa1; Arrrisores; Ox- 
NIPOTENCE, 

Almo’dad (Heb. Almodad’, 17125, signif. un- 
known; Sept. ‘EAywdad, Vulg. Elmcdad, Josephus 
"Brpétador, Ant. i, 6, 4), the first named of the thin. 
teen ‘sons’ of Joktan (Gen. x, 26; 1 Chron. |, 20), 
doubtless founder of an Arablan tribe. B.C. post 
2084, See ARABIA, The ancient interpreters afford 
no light as to the location of the tribe, either almply 
retaining the pres el ox Vulg., Syr., Samar.), or 
giving fanciful etymological paraphrases (Saad., Psen- 
dojon,). Syncellus (p. 46) understands the inhabi- 
tants of India (‘Ivéoi), Bochart (Phaleg, fi, 16) sap- 
poses the Allumeote (‘AhAonyatwrar) of Ptolemy (vi, 
7, 24) to be meant; a people in the middle of Arabia 
Felix, near the eources of the river Lar, which emp- 
ties into the Persian Gulf. The early Arabian gene- 
alogies contain the namo Wodad (AL being the Arabic 
article) as that of at least two kings of the Jorhamidw 
reigning in Hejaz (Caussin de Perceval, Zesai ous 
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0 Hist, des Avabes avant U'Tslamisme, |, 88 eq., 168, 194 
q.), one of whom {s said to bave married the daugh- 
ter of Ishmael (Pococke, Specim. p. 80); while anoth- 
er named Modar was the grandson of Adnan (Pococke, 
p. 46; Iba Coteibs, in Kichhorn’s Monum. Arabum, 
p. 68). Gesenius (7hes. Heb. p. 98) rejects both these 
names, as less likely than a corruption from Jforad, 
the name of a tribe in the mountains of Arabia Felix 
near Zabid (ses Abulfeda, Hist. Anteislamica, p. 190, 
ed. Fletecher), 80 called from their progenitor, a son 
of Kahlan, son of Saba, son of Jashhab, son of Jaarab, 
son of Kachtan, i. ¢, Joktan (Pococke, Species. p. 42, 
ed, White; Abulfeda, p. 478, ed. De Secy; Eichhorn, 
ut sup, p. 141; comp, generally Michaelis, Spicileg, 
i, 153 eq.). 

Al’mon (Heb. Almon’, }i0>3, hidden; Sept. 
‘EApuy v. x, Papuada), the last named of the four sac- 
erdotal cities of the tribe of Benjamin (Josh. xxi, 18), 
called ALemetH (q. v.) in the parallel pnssage (1 
Chron. vi, 60), where it is named second of the three 
there mentioned ; it is omitted in the general list of 
the Benjamite cities (Josh. xviii, 21-28), Jarchi and 
Kimchi, after the Targum of Jonathan, confound it with 
the Baucrra (q, v.) of 2 Sam. ill, 16. Schwarz (Pal- 
eat, p. 128) eays he dischbvered the ruins of ancient 
buildings bearing the name AlJfuth, which he regards 
as Almon, on a bill one milo north-east of the site of 
Anathoth ; doubtless the A/mit similarly identified by 
Dr. Robinson (new ed. of Researches, iil, 287; comp. 
Tobler, Denkdlater, p. 631). See also ALMON-DIBLA- 
THAIM. 

Almond (1p%, shaked’, wakeful, from its early 
blossoming, comp. Piin. xvi, 25, 42) occurs as the 
nume of a tree in Eccles. xii, 5: ‘The almond-tree 
(Sept. dubydadov, Vulg. amygdalum) shall flourish, 
and the fruit of the caper (q. v.) droop, because man 
goeth to his long homo,” ‘This evidently refers to the 
profuse flowering and white appearance of the almonde 
tree when in full bloom, and before its leaves appear, 
It is hence adduced as illustrative of the hoary halire 
of age (Thomson's Land and Book, i, 496). Gesenius, 
however, objects (hes, I/eb. p. 1478) that the blos- 
soms of the almond are not white, bat roseate, like 
the peach-blow; bat see Knobel, Ewald, Hitzig, in 
loc, In Jer, i, 11, a ‘rod of an almond-tree” (Sept. 
sapvivoc, Vulg. viyilans) is made an emblem of prompt 
vigilance and zeal, according to the inherent force of 
the original term (Henderson, Comment, in loc.). The 
Produce of the tree Is also denoted by the same term, 
evidently some species of nut, in Gen, xlili, 11 (Sept. 
«apvoy, Aquila and Symmachus dyiydadoy), where 
Jacob desires his sons to take into Egypt of the best 
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fruits of the land, almonds, etc. As the almondtres 
is a native of Syria and Palestine, and extends from 
thence to Afghanistan, and does not appear to have been 

in almonds were very likely to form 
part of s present from Jacob, even to the grest men 
of Egypt; the more especially as the practice of the 
East is for people to present what they can afford in 
thelr respective stations. In Num. xvii, 8, the md 
of Aaron is described as having ‘ forth buds, 
and bloomed blossoms, and yielded almonds" (Sept, 
eapva, Vulg. amygdalas). In Exod. xxv, 33, &; 
xxxvil, 19 (where the derivative verb Dt is wed), 
bowls are directed to be made like almonds (Sept. 
saputocovg). The form of the almond wonld lead to 
its selection for ornamental carved work, independent- 
ly of its forming an esteemed esculent, as well ss 
probably ylelding @ useful oil. See Nor. 

The word 18, luz, translated ' hagel,” also occars 
in Gen. xxx, 87, as the name of some tree, rods of which 
Jacob peeled and set before his ewes at the time of 
their conception ; and was probably another term for 
the almond, of which the Arabic name is etill /xz(For- 
skal, Flora 4. p. 67). Some think this was the wild 
almond, while stated designates the cultivated variety 
(Rosenmiller, Alierth. IV, i, 268 8q.). See Hazsu 

The almond-trec vory 
closely resembles the 
peach-tree both in form, 
blossoms, and frult; tho 
last, however, being des- 
titute of the pulpy flesh 
covering the peach-nut. 
Tt Is, in fact, only an- 
other species ofthe sams 
genus (Amygdalue com- 
munis, Linn.) It is a 
native of Asis and Af- 
rica, but it may be culti- & 
vatedin thesouthofEu- “S 
rope, and the hardier va- 
rieties even in the mid- 
dle portions of the Unit- 
ed States. The flowers 
appear as early as Feb- 
ruary (Thomson, Land 
and Book, i, 495), or even 
January (Pliny, xvi, 42; 
comp. Buhle, Calend, 
Palest. p. 5 aq.; Schu- 
bert, Reis, iil, 114), the 
fruit in March (Kitto, 
Phys. Hist. of Palest.). 
For @ general discussion of the subject, see Celsius, 
Hierob.i, 297 0q.; Hayne, Beschreib.d. in d, Arzncikuads 

lichen Gewdchse, iv, No. 89; Strumpf, Haad- 

der Arsneimitiellehre ( Berlin, 1848), i, 98 89.3 

Martins, Pharmakogn, p. 264 0q.; Loudon, Arboret. 

Britana, (Lond. 1888), li, 637 «q.; Peany Cyclopedia, 
a. v. Amygdalus, See Boraxr. 

Al’mon-diblatha’im (Heb. Alnon’-Diblatha’- 
yim, found only with M- local and in pause, }it>¢ 
mg7n?33, [to the] covering of the two fig-cakes ; Sept. 
TeApwy AeBdaSaty, Vulg. Helmondedlathaim), the fifty- 
first station of the Israelites [see Exon) between Di- 
bongad and the well (Beer) in the wilderness east of the 
Dead Sea (Num. xxzxill, 46, 47); probably the same 
elsewhere called BetH-pistaTHar« (Jer. xlvili, 22) 
and Distats (Ezek. vi, 14). See Drstaraams. It 
appears to have lain in a fertile spot not far north of 
Dibon-gad, perhaps on the edge of the eminence over 
looking the Wady Wileb. See Disor-cap. 

Almoner is the name given originally to that 
member of a religious order who had the distribution 
of the money and other things set apart for alms, 
which, by canonical law, was to amount to at least a 
tenth of tho revenues of the establishment. After 


Alms (Xsquocivg, mercifulness, L 0. an act of 
charity, Matt. vi, 1-4; Luke xi, 41; xii, 28; Acts iii, 
2, 8,10; x, 2, 4, 81; xxiv, 17; ‘‘almsdeeds,” Acts 
iz, 36), beneficence toward the poor, from 
elnesse, probably, as well as Germ. almoan, from the 

Greek word dAenuootyy; Vulg. eleemo~ 
ayaa (but see Bosworth, Anglo-Sazon Dict.), The word 
“alms” is not found in our version of the canonical 
books of the O. T., but it occurs repeatedly In the N. T., 
and in the Apocrypha) books of Tobit and Ecclesiasti- 
cas. The Heb. MPT, teedakah’, righteoumess, the usu- 
slequivalent for alms in the O. T., is rendered by the 
Sept. in Deut. xxiv, 18, and elsowhere, (A:jpoovyn, 
while the best MSS., with the Vulg. and Rhem. Test., 
read in Matt. vi, 1, dieatoodyn, righteousness. Ses Poor. 

I. Jewish Ablas-giving.—The regulations of the Mo- 
taic law respecting property, and the enjoining of a 
general spirit of tender-heartedness, sought to prevent 
destitution and its evil consequences. The law in 
this matter is found in Lev. xxv, 85: ‘And if thy 
brother be waxen poor, and fallen into decay with 
thee, then shalt thou relieve him ;” and it is liberully 
added, ‘yea, though he be a stranger or a aojourner, 
that he may live with thee.” The consideration by 
which this merciful enactment is recommended has pe- 
calisr force : ‘* I am the Lord your God, which brought 
Jou forth out of the land of Egypt 
c—. and 


for this the Lord thy all bless thee in all thy 
works,” The great antiquity of the practice of benev- 
clencs toward tho poor is shown in Job xxix, 18 aq. 
How the esteem was in which this virtue contin- 
ned to be beld in the time of the Hebrew monarchy 
may be learnt from Psa. xli, 1: ‘' Blessed is he that 
cosidereth the poor; the Lord will remember hin in 
time of trouble” (comp. Psa. cxli, 9; Prov. xiv, 81). 
progress of social corruption, however, led to the 
oppreasion of the poor, which the ag arg after their 
manner, faithfally reprobated (Isa. lvili, 3); where, 
among other duties, the Israelites are re- 
quired to deal their bread to the hungry, and to bring 
the outcast poor to their house (comp. fos. x,2; Amos 
4,7; Jer. v, 28; Ezek. xxii, 29). However favora- 
ble to the poor the Mosaic institutions were, they do 
tot appear to have wholly prevented beggary ; for the 
impreeation found In Pea. cix, 10, ‘‘ Let his children 
be vagabonds and beg,” implies the existence of beg- 
@7y es » known social condition (comp. generally 
Judeor, ez antiquitate Jud. de- 


Babylonish captivity, during the calamities attendant 
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on which the need probably introduced the practice 
(Gesenius, Carm. Samar. p. 63). In Dan. iv, 24, we 
find the Chald, word Mp3 (teidkah’, lit. righteousness), 
tendered iAsquooivar in the Sept., and the 
member of the sentence puts the meaning beyond a 
question: “O king, break off thy sins by righteous 
ness, and thine iniquities by showing mercy to the 
poor, if it may be a lengthening of thy tranquillity,” 
A new ides is here presented, namely, that of merit 
and purchase. Alms-giving had come ta be regarded 
as a means of conciliating God’s favor and of warding 
off evil. At a still later period this idea took a firm 
seat in the national mind, and almsdeeds were re- 
garded as a mark of distinguished virtue (Tobit tl, 14 ; 
iv, 11). That ig Was customary in the time of 
the Saviour is clear from Mark x, 46, “‘ Blind Barti- 
meus sat by the wayside begging;” and Acts ili, 2. 
‘* A lame man was laid daily at the gate of the temple 
called Beautiful to ask alms” (comp. ver. 10). And 
that it was usual for the worshippers, as they entered 
the temple, to give relief, appears from the context, 
and particularly from tho fine answer to the lame man’s 
entreaty mado by the Apostle Peter. See Beacan. 
Charity toward tho poor and indigent—that is, 
alms-giving—was probably among the later Jews a 
lighly-honored act of piety (see Buxtorf, Florileg. 
Heb, p. 88 sq.; Otho, Lez. Rabd. p, 196 #q,), and hence 
is named even in connection with prayer and fasting 
(Tobit, xii, 9). It was regarded as especially agree 
able to God (comp. Acts x, 4, 81; Heb. xill, 16; 
Thilo, Apocr. p. 824), as meritorious in the divine 
sight (Prov. x, 2; xi,4; Tob. ii, 14), even availing to 
blot oat sins (Tob. iv, 10; Sir. xxix, 10-18; comp. 
Dan. iv, 24), in short, as a fulfilment of the whole 
law (Talm. Jerus. Pech, i). Children were early 
trained np to it (Tob. xiv, 11), and among the enco- 
wiums of pious persons their charitableness was al- 
moat always enomerated (Sir. xxxi, 11; Acts ix, 86; 
x, Exhortations to this virtue are fre~ 
quent in the Proverbs of Solomon (ili, 27 sq.; xxii, 
9; xxviii, 27), and in the book of Sirach (iii, 23 sq. ; 
vil, 36), and the latter gives practical hints for the 
of this duty (xii, 1 sq.; xvili, 14; xx, 
18 sq.). Accordingly, there were arrangements in the 
synagogues for the collection of alms on the Sabbath 
(Matt. vi, 2; comp. Vitringa, Syrag. p. 811), and in 


+| the temple was a chamber (O°RGT M2Yj2) where 


alms not specially designated for the poor Jews 
(OSI "WB OZ) were deposited (Mishna, Shek, 
vy, 6); on the other hand, the trumpet-shaped vessels 
(MINIs, to which some have erroneously referred the 
term cadmilw In Matt. vi, 2) served for the reception 
of those that individuals contributed for the support 
of divine worship, See Teurix. In the communi- 
ty, according to Maimonides, eleemoxynary contribu- 
tions wore so arranged that almoners(j"N39, collectors, 
fully MIS Bs, Talm. Jerus. Demay, fol, xxiii, 2) 
sometimes took up collections of money in a box 
(Ppp) on the Sabbath, and sometimes received daily 
from house to house voluntary offerings, consisting of 
victnals, in a vessel (“32%)) carried for that purpose 
(see, [Eck or] Werner, De fisco et paropside paupe- 
rum duab. specieb. 7. vet. Lbraor, Jen. 
1725). By far the foremost in alms-giving were the 
Pharisees, but they did it mostly in an ostentatious 
manner. The charge laid against them in Matt. vi, 
2, hae not yet been fully explained, on account of the 
obscurity of the expression “do not sound a trumpet 
before thee” (1) cadmicge tuxpocdiv cov), which can 
hardly refer to the modern Oriental practice (Nie- 
buhr, Reisen, i, 181) of beggars (as in some parts of 
Switzerland) demanding charity by making music, 
since in that case the “‘ trumpeting” would not pro- 
coed from the donor, nor would he be at all in fault. 
The language conveys the idea that the Pharisees as 
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sembled the poor in the synagogues 

sound of a trelipat: which naturally attracted also 
spectators thither; but this custom would be too cer- 
emonious to be probable, because it would require 
these individuals to have an attendant with a tram. 

t, as they could not well have blown it themselves. 

y the term ‘‘ here could not be meant 
the audience-room, at fast during divine service, but 
only the porch or immediate vicinity of the edifice. 
On the whole, the expression “ sound a trumpet” may 
more easily be interpreted metaphorically (with the 
Church fathers, aleo Grotius, Fritzsche, Tholuck, and 
others), q. d., don't make a flourish of swusic in front 
of you, i.e, do not proclaim your liberality in a noisy 
manner. See generally Aster, De Eleemosynis Juda- 
orum (Lips. 1728); Maimonides, De Jure Pauperia, vii, 
10; ix, 1, 6; Jahn, Arch. Bibl, iv, 871; Lightfoot, 
Hore Hebr. on Matt. vi, 2, and Descer. Templi, 19; 
and comp. Smith's Dict. of Class. Antig. s. v. Tuba. 
See Orrzatnes; Titrnes; Terie. 

II. Apostolical,—The general spirit of Christianity, 
in regard to succoring the needy, is nowhere better 
seen than in 1 John ili, 17: ‘'‘ Whoso bath this world’s 
good, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth 
up his bowels from him, how dwelleth the love of God 
in him?” With the faithful and conscientious ob- 
servance of the “ royal law” of love, particular mani- 
festations of mercy to the poor seem to be left by 
Christianity to be determined by time, place, and cir- 
cumstances; and it cannot be supposed thut o re- 
Iyion, one of whose principles is ‘‘ that, if any would 
not work, neither should he eat” (2 Thess. iii, 10), 
can give any sanction to indiscriminate alms-giving, 
or intend to encourage the crowd of wandering, idle 
beggars with which some parts of the world are still 
infested. The emphatic language employed by tho 
Lord Jesus Christ and others (Luke fii, 11; vi, 80; 
xi, 41 [see the treatise on this text by Somnel, Lond. 
and Goth, 1787]; xii, 83; Matt. vi, 1; Acts ix, 87; 
x, 2, 4) is designed to enforce the general duty of a 
merciful and practical regard to the distresses of the 
indigent—a duty which all history shows men have 
beon lamentably prone to neglect; while the absence 
of ostentation and aven secrecy, which the Saviour 
enjoined in connection with alme-yiving, was intand- 
ed to correct actual abuses, and bring the practice into 
harmony with the spirit of the Gospel. In the inim- 
itable reflections of Jesus on the widow's mite (Mark 


xii, 42) is found a principle of great value, to the ef- 
fect that the tude of men's offerings to God is 
to be measured by the disposition of mind whence 


they proceed; a principle which cuts up by the very 
roots the idea that merit attaches itself to alme-giving 
as such, and increases in proportion to the number 
ani costlinese of our almsdeeds, 

Accordingly, we find that the duty of relieving the 
poor was not neglected by the early Christians (Luke 
xiv, 18; Acts xx, 85; Gal. li, 10). Every individ- 
ual was exhorted to lay by on the Sanday in each 
week some portion of his profits, to be applied to 
the wants of the needy (Acts xi, 80; Rom. xv, 25-27; 
1 Cor, xvi, 14). It was also considered a duty 
specially incumbent on widows to devote themselves 
t such ministrations (1 Tim. v, 10), One of the 
earliest effects of the working of Christianity in the 
hearts of its professors was the care which it led 
them to take of the poor and indigent Jn the ‘ house 
hold of fuith.” Neglected and despised hy the world, 
cut off from its sympathies, and denied any succor It 
might have given, the members of the early churches 
were careful not only to make provision in each case 
for its own poor, but to contribute to the necessities 
of other though distant communities (Acts xi, 29; 
xxiv, 17; 2 Cor. ix, 12). This commendable prac- 
tice seems to have had its Christian origin in the deep- 
ly interesting fact (which appeara from John xiii, 29) 
that the Saviour and bis attendants were wont, not- 
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tribute ont of their small resources something for the 
relief of the needy. See generally Gude, Eleemosy. 
ae Eccles. A icw ex Antiquitate Sacra (Lauban. 
1728),—Winer, , 46; Kitto, s.v.; Smith, s, v. 

III, Ecclesiastical Ai fwing.—In the early ages 
of Christianity alms were divided in eome provinces 
into four portions; one of which was allotted to the 
blahops, another to the priests, s third to the deacons 
and sub-deacons, which made their whole subsistence, 
and a fourth part was employed in relieving the poor 
and in repairing churches. These alms were given 
to the poor at their entrance into the church. The 
reasons assigned for this practice by Chrysostom in- 
dicate on his part a very defective view of Gospel 
truth. He saya, ‘ For this reason our forefathers ep- 
polnted the poor to stand before the door of our charch- 
es, that the sight of them migbt provoke the mort 
backward and inhuman soul to compassion. And as, 
by law and custom, we have fountains before our ore 
tories, that they who go in to worship God may fint 
wash their hands, and so lift them up in prayer, 9 
our ancestors, instead of fountains and cisterns, placed 
the poor before tho door of the church, that, as we 
wash our hands in water, we should cleanse our soals 
by beneficence and charity first, and then go and offer 
ap our prayers. For water is not moro adapted to 
wash away the ce of the body than the power of 
almadeeds is to cleanse the soul. As, therefore, rua 
dare not go in to pray with unwashen hands, though 
this be but a small offence, so neither should roa 
without alms ever enter the church for 
xxv, de verb. Apost.). The period of 
ticularly fruitfol in alms, 
Chrysostom enjoins a more liberal distribution than 
usual of alms to the poor, and the exercise of all kinds 
of charity. The reason he assigns is, the nearer men 
approach to the passion and resurrection of Christ, by 
which all the blessings of the world were poured forth 
on men, the more they should feel themselves obliged 
to show all manner of acts of mercy and kindness to 
ward their brethren (Bingham, bk. xxi, ch. i, § 25). 
At the time of marriages, as a substitute for the old 
Roman practice of throwing about nuts, the eafly 
Christians were accustomed to distribute alms to the 
poor and to children, Tho distribution of alms st 
fanerals was associated with tho unscriptural practice 
of praying for the dead. In one of Chrysostom's 
“ Homilies," he says, “If many barbarous nations 
burn their goods together with their dead, how much 
more reasonable is it for you to give your child his 
goods when he is dead! Not to reduce them to 
ashes, but to make him the more glorious; if he be 
@ sinner, to procure him pardon; ff righteous, to add 
to his reward and retribution.” In several of the 
fathers alme-giving is recommended as meritorious; 
and the germ of Romish teaching on the subject of 
salvation by the merit of works may be clearly 
found in them.—Bingham, Orig. Eccl. xiii, road Pl 
Coleman, Anc. Christianity, ch. iv, § 8; Hofling, 

d, iit, Kirche v, Opfer, See Aumoxer. 

The order in the Church of England is, that alms 
should be collected at that part of the communion- 
service which is called the offertory, while tho sen- 
tences are reading which follow the place appointed 
for the sermon, 

In the Methodist Episcopal Charch alms are col- 
lected at the sacrament of the Lord's Supper and st 
the love-feasts, 

On the Christian duty of alme-giving see Taylor, 
Holy Living and Dying, ch. iv, § 8; Saurin, Sermons 
(Serm, Ix); Barrow's Sermon on to the Poor 
(Works, li, 69); Wayland's Moral Sciemce, p. 876 0q. 
See Cuarity, and Poor. 

IV. Cicil—The of modern times bare 
brought up anew the whole question of alms-giving 
in its relation to Christlan ethics, and it requires a 
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ALMUG 
thorongh | .—Chalmers on the Scottish Poor- 
laxs (Ed. Rev, xii, 228). See Hosrrrars; Pauper, 


Al’mug (Heb, only in the plural almuggim’, 
SBTDY, according to Boblen, from the Sanserit mi- 
cata, a similar wood, al- being the Arab, article, 1 Kings 
2, 11,12; Sept. rd Edda rd wehecpra, Vulg, & 
thysc, Auth. Vers. ‘‘almug-trees”), or ALGUM 
(Heb. likewise only in plur. algummim’, poms, by 
transposition from the preceding, 2 Chron, il, 8, Vuly, 
gna pinea; 2 Chron. ix, 10, 11, ligna thyiea ; Sept. 
bide rd wtimya, Auth. Vers. * algum-trees"’), a kind 
of precious wood brought along with gold and precious 
stones from Ophir by the navy of Hiram in the time 
of Solomon, and employed by him for the ornaments 
of the temple and palace, as well as for making musical 
instruments (1 Kings x, 11, 12), and previously un- 
known to the [eraelites (2 Chron. ix, 10, 11), although 
it is stated to have been also procured from Lebanon 
(2 Chron. ii, 8). The Sept. translators of up- 
derstand ‘‘hewm wood" to be meant, but in Chron. it 
is rendered ‘‘ pine teood,” as by the Vulg. in one pas- 
sage, although elsewhere ‘' thyine-wood” (comp, Rev. 
xviil, 12), or citron-wood. See Turing. Its occur. 
tence in 2 Chron. il, 8 (whence the inference that it 
was a species of pimp, sce Biel, De lignis ax Libano 
petitie, in the Museum Hagan. iv, 1 0q., or cedar, as 
Abalwalid, in loc.) among the trees procurable from 
Lelanon (comp. its omission in the parallel passage, 
1 Kings v, 8) ts probably en interpolation (Rosenmdl- 
ler, Bid. Bot. p. 246), since it would not in that case 
have afterward become unknown (1 Kings x, 12). 
Dr. Shaw supposes it to have been the cypress, be- 
canes the wood of that treo fs still used in Italy and 
elsewhere for violins, hurpsichords, and other etring- 
tdinstraments. Hiller (Hierophyt. xtil, § 7) eupposes 
& gummy or resinous wond to be meant, but this would 
be unGt for the uses to which the almug-tree is sald to 
have been applied. Josephus (An?. vili, 7, 1) describes 
the wood as that of a kind of pine, which he distin- 
guishes from the pine of his own days. Many of the 
tabbins (e. g. R. Tanchum) understand pearls, for 
which the word in the sing. (almug, 330538) occurs in 
the Talmud (Mishna, Xelim, xill, 6; comp. Maimon- 
hes and Bertinora, in loc.); but these are not a 
wood (S°%F), and are obtained from the Red and 
seas, whence they are even exported to 
India (Pliny, xxxil, 2); 00 that we must probably un- 
derstand the T: 


the Telmudiste as only referring to the red | 7°" 


or corall'ne hue of the wood. The interpretation of 


Kimchi (Targum, in loc. 2 Chron.), that it was a red |G) 


dye-wood, called albaccum in Arabic, and commonly 
Brazit-eood (Abulfadli and Edrisi, ap, Celsius), has 
been followed by most moderns since Celslus (Hiero- 
bot, i, 171 8q.), who refer it to the of com- 
merce (in Sanscrit, rata), a view which is corrobo- 
tated by the position of Ophir (q. v.), probably south- 
ward and eastward of the Red Sea, in some part of 
Todia (Piet. Bible, 11, 849-866), whence alone the as- 
sociated products, such as gold, precious stones, ivory, 
peacocks, apes, and tin, could have been procured. 
Amonz thoes, however, who have been in favor of 
tsndal-wood, many have confounded with the true 
oo far-famed kind what is cant “red ee 
the product of Prerocarpue sanfalinus, as well as 

Adenanthera pavon'na (Beckmann, Waarenkunde, If, 
i, 112 aq. ; Wahl, Ostindien, li, 802; Faber, Archdolo- 
ge. p. 874). But the most common sandal-wood is 
that which is best known and most highly esteemed 
in India, It is produced by the Santalum album, a 
Bative of the mountainous parts of the coast of Mala- 
bar, where large quantities are cut for export to China, 


to different parts of India, and to the Persian and | 


Arabian gaife. The outer parts of this tree are white 
and without odor; the parts near the root are most 
fragrant, especially of such trees as grow in hilly sit- 
tations and steny ground. The trees vary in diamo- 
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nch of the Sandal-tree (Santalum Album). 


ter from 9 inches to a foot, and are about 25 or 80 feet 
in height, but the stems soon begin to branch. This 
wood is white, fine-grained, and agreeably fragrant, 
and is much employed for making rosaries, fans, ele- 
gant boxes, and cabinets. The Chinese use it also as 
incense both in thelr templea and private houses, and 
burn long slender candles formed by covering tho 
ends of sticks with its sawdust mixed with rice-paste. 
As sandal-wood has been famed in the East from very 
early times, it is more likely than any other to have 
attracted the notice of, and been desired by, more 
northern nations. We do not, however, trace it by 
its present or any similar name at a very early period 
in the writings of Greek authors; it may, however, 
have been confounded with agila-wood, or agallochum, 
which, like it, is a fragrant wood and used as incense, 
See Atom, Sandal-wood is mentioned in early San- 
scrit works, and alao in those ofthe Arabs, Actuartus 
ja the earliest Greek author that expressly notices it, 
but he does so as if it had been familiarly known. In 
the Periplus of Arrian it is mentioned as one of the ar- 
ticles of commerce obtainable at Omana, in Gedrosia, 
by the name Eé\a cayadwa, which Dr. Vincent re- 
marks may easily have been corrupted from cardadr- 
va. As it was produced on the Malabar coast, it 
could readily be obtained by the merchants who con- 
ed the cinnamon of Ceylon and other Indian prod- 
ucts to the Mediterranean (comp. Gesenius, Thee. Heb. 
p. 98; Penay 8. v, Santalacem, Santalum). 
Bortarr, and comp. SANDAL-woop, 

Al’nathan (Advadap v. 5. 'EAvaSdy), one of the 
popular chiefs at the return from Babylon (1 Eadr. 
vill, 16); evidently the firet Euxarnan (q. v.) of the 
parallel text (Ezra viil, 44), 

Aloe, Aloes, or Lign-Aloe, an Oriental tree, 
having « fragrant wood, but entirely different from 
the plant from which the bitter reain aloes is obtained, 
used In medicine. The Hebrew words akalim’ and 
ahaloth’ (a™mY, PND) occur in Pas. xlv, 8, ‘All 
thy garments smell of myrrh, and aloes (Sept. orarrn), 
and cassia ;” Prov, vil, 17, I have perfumed my bed 
with myrrb, with cinnamon and aloes" (Sept. omits); 
Cant. iv, 14, ‘‘Spikemard and saffron, calamus and 
cinnamon, with all trees of frankincense, myrth and 
aloes (Sept, cdo), with all the chief spices.” From 
the articles which are associated with them (both 
names Indicating the same thing), it is evident that it 
was some odoriferous substance probably well known 
in ancient times, See ARomATics, 

This tree or wood was called by the Greeks dyda- 
Aoxov, and later EvAaAdy (Dioscor. i, 21), and has 
been known to mite f the names of aloe-wood, 
paradise- wood, eagle-wood, etc. Modern botanists 
distinguish two kinds; the one genuine and most 
precious, the other more common and inferior (Ains- 


ALOE 1 
Me, Materia Indica, i, 479 eq.). The former (Cynome- 
tra agallocha, or the Aguilaria ovata of Linn.) grows 


in Cochin-China, Siam, and China, is never exported 


mosie, p. 88 eq.). Pieces of this wood that are 
ons, of a dark color, heavy, and perforated 
worms, are called calambac; the tree itself 
by the Chinese siih-Aiang. represented 

with an erect trunk and lofty branches. The other 


190 sq.). 
and it We a milky julce, which, as the tree grows old, 
hardens into a fragrant resin. The trank is knotty, 
crooked, and usually hollow (see Gildemeister, De Re- 
bus Indicis, fasc, i, 65). ) The domestic uae in iui 
is aghil (Sanscrit, agaru); whence the Europeans w! 

first visited India gave it the name of lignum aquila, 
or eagle-wood. From this the Hebrew name seems 
also to be derived (Gesenius, Thes. Hab. p. 88), which 
the Vulgate, in Numb. xxiv, 6, has translated, “As 
tents which the Lord hath spread ;” instead of “ As 


by Egyptians for embalming 
dead bodies; and Nicodemus brought it, mingled with 
myrrh, to embalm the body of our Lord (Jobn xix, 
89). By others, however, the aloes (dAdm) with which 
Christ's body was embalmed is thought to have been 
an extract from a different plant, the prickly shrub 
known among us by that name (Penny C; i 
a. vy. Agave). Some, again, consider the lign-aloe of 
the Old Testament to be a different East-Indian tree 
from the above, namely, the Aguilaria agallochum, 
but whether it be the eame with the more precious 


variety above spoken of is uncertain (Celsius, Hiero. 
bot, 1, 185), An inferior kind of aloes is also said to 
be obtained from the Aguilaria Malaccensie (Rum- 
phius, Herbar. Amboin. ii, 29 8q.). The aloes of the 
ancients were procared from Arabia and India (Salma- 
aius, Ezerc. ad Plin, Si, 1054 q.). It is still highly 
prized as an article of luxury in the East (Harmar, 
Observ. ii, 149; Kampfer, Aman, p. 904; Burckhardt, 
Arabia, i, 216; Hartmann, Hebr. i, 815 aq.; Lamarck, 
Enc. Meth. \, 422-429; Roxburgh, Flora Ind. ii, 428). 

The plant which has the reputation of producing 
the beat aloes of modern shops is the Alod Socotrina, 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope and the island of 
Socotra, but now commonly cultivated in the West 
Indies. The resin is obtained by inepissation from 
the juice of the leaves (Penny Cyclopadia, a. v. 
Aloe). See Borarr, and comp. Lion-aLoz. 
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Alo2 Socotrina. 

Aldgi or Alogiana (4 privative, and Adyor, d 
nying the Logos; or from alta saat 
of heretics in the second century, who were ardent op 
ponents of the Montanists. According to 
(Har. 61) they denied that Jesus Christ was the Lo 
gos, and did not receive either the Gospel according 
to John or the Apocalypse, both of which they ascribed 
to the Gnostic Cerinthus, Lardner doubts their ex- 
istence. It does appear, however, that certain op 
ponents of the Montanists not only denied the pro- 
phetic gifts claimed by these heretics, but began also 
to reject from the creed all those things out of which 
the error of the Montanists had sprung ; hence they 
dented the continuance of the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
in the Church; and from thus the 
of the Logos, ao clearly taught in the earlier part of 
the Gospel, they acquired their name. They are said 
to owe their origin to Theodotus of Byzantium, a cur- 
risr. See Euseb. Ch. Hist. v, 28; Lardner, Work, 
ly, 190; viii, 627; Heinichen, De Alogis, etc. (Lips. 
1829); Neander, Ch, Hist, 1, 626, 688, 

Alombrados (prop. Alumbrados, 1 e. exiight- 
\ened), a mystic sect in Spain since 1575, who considered 
neither the sacraments nor good works necessary, and 
rejected the ministerial office. They were exterminst- 
ed in Spain by the Inquisition in 1628, A part of them 
emigrated to France, where they were likewise sup- 
pressed by royal order in 1685. See Inuuminar. 

A’‘loth, See Bratora, 


Aloysius (or Louis) of Gonzaga, a caint of the 
Roman calendar, born in Castiglione, 1568, noted in 
hie youth for devotion ond severity, entered the order 
of Jesuits 1587. In 1591, during an epidemic at Rome, 
jhe distinguished himself by labors and sacrifices, and 
|finally fell a victim to the pestilence, He was canon- 
ized 1726 by Benedict XIII, and ts commomorated in 
the Roman Church June 21.—Batler, Lives of Saints, 
June 21. 

Al’phaor A, the first letter in almost all alpha 
bets. In Hebrew it is called alepA (&), which signi- 
fles ox, from the shape of it in the old Phosnicien al- 
coer My BS or cblaes Sogo ary the head and 
horns of that an! utarch, Quest. Sympos. ix, 2; 
Gesenii Thesaur. Heb. p.1). The following figures 
Dlustrate the steps by which this letter reached its 
form in various languages. See ALPHABET. Its pre- 
dominant sound in nearly all languages is very simplo, 
being little more than a mere of the mouth 
asinah! In Hebrew, however, {t is treated in gram 
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AM hich the be of BM 
| i a rae ee 
| H ii it 149) und Naples (Aginc, Pitt, xi, 9), and in the ceme- 
a teries of Rome (Mamachi Orig. ef antig, Christ, ill, 
+r K *¥ Ae 4 A._| 75), 08 well as on coins and inscriptions elsewhere. 
5 4 8 3 1 Y 8’ 
mar as 8 consonant of the guttural class, although a At@ Ate Ae ARS 
very soft one, corresponding to the ‘smooth breath- | rary Christian Symbols, containing the Greek letters A and 
ing” in Greek (), and cannot therefore be readily rep- with tho cross or the sign XP (lor Xpeeron). 
resented in English. Like all the other letters of the be aie : 
Hebrew alphabet, it is frequently em, in the | They are sometimes enclosed in a circle. See Bey- 
tations to indicate a di of the | Schlag, De sigillo nominis Dei hominis (Viteb. 1692) ; 


Hebrews and Greeks employed the letters of their 


Hymn, ix, 11); 
uerile mi- 


ath Serta Prescr.c. §0), Traces of this signifi- 
cance es a symbo! of the divinity of Christ (Rhaban, 
De lazd. a. Crucis, i, fig. 1; Didron, Jeonogr. Chrét, p. 
@1) have been found in the following interesting 


ly | kreiecs, Lei 


Ewald, De a e w nomine Chr, mystico, in his Embl. ii, 
169 2q.; Pfeiffer, De a et w (Regiom. 1677); Radiger, 
De Christo per primum (MOND) et ultimum CApijr) 
8.8. cocem indicato (Giess, 1724). See Omeca. 
Alphabet (from the first two Greek letters, alpha 
and beta), the series of characters employed in writing 
any language. The origin of such written signe is 
unknown, having ‘been ascribed by some to Adam 
and ies entet ey imae ee! or telatharos de ortu 
et progress » 1657, p. $9 8q.), and 
lately to an astronomical observation ot ia cies 


position td poe in the zodiac by Noah at the 
deluge (Se: Unser Alphabet sin Abbild des Thier- 
. 1884). Ses Lancvaar. 

The earliest and surest data, however, on which any 
sound speculation on this subject can be based, are 
found in the genuine paleographical monuments of 
the Pheenicians; in the manifest derivation of all oth- 
er Syro-Arabian and almost all European characters 
from thst type, and in the testimony which history 
seems soon sep ur yogi Caro Mier amagew ae 
ing (Carpzov, Crit, Sacr. p. 227; Kopp, Bilder und 
Bulevjien der Vorzeit, Mannb. 1819; and especially 
Gesenias, Scripture linguegue Phanica monumenta, 
Lips. 1887). See Wririna, 


4 


The earliest Phounician. 
Ancient Greak. Ancient Perslen, Ancient Hebrew A Himyarl 
ecins, on Fgypt. mon. Phoenician, laa? 
or 
" Namidian, | 
Palmyrene. Ethiopic, 
Square Hebrew, 
Eastrangelo and 
Nestorian. 


Enfic. 


Peshito, or 
; Ola forkish 


Nishi, 


‘Historical derivation of Alphabets. 


only three nations which can compete 
for the honor of the , or rather the use and 

of lonians, the Phami- 
chief arguments in 


favor of the first (Kopp, Bilder und Schriften, ii, 147; 
Hoffmann, Gram. Syr. p. 61) are based on the very 
early civilization of Babylon; on numerous passages 
which attribute the discovery to the Xvpa:, Syti, and 
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on the existence of a Babylonian brick happy Fg 
inscription in characters resembling the Pheonician. 
To these arguments Gesenius hos replied most at 
length in the article PuldograpAte, in Erech and Grn- 
ber’s Allgemeine Encyclopadie. 

Nearly an equal number of ancient authorities 
might be cited as testimonies that the discovery of 
letters was ascribed pilose and to the 
Egyptians ‘alton’s a, il, 2). 
deed, there vs view, suggested by Gesenius 
graphie, 1. c.), by which their rival claims might, to a 
certain extent, be reconciled—that is, by the supposi- 
tion that the bieroglyphical was, indeed, the earliest 
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There is at least a remarkable cole. 
dence between the Syro-Arabian al and the 
phonetic hicroglyphs, in that in both the figure of a 
material object was made the sign of that sound with 
which the name of the object began. See Arras. 
Bat, if this theory were trae, it would still leave the 
Phasnicians the possibility of having actually develop. 
ed the first alphabetical writing; and that, togetber 
with the fact that the earliest monuments of the Syro- 
Arablana have preserved (heir characters, and the 
‘unanimous consent with which ancient writers ascribe 
to them the transmission of the alphabet to the Greeks 
(Herod. v, 58; Diod. Sie. v, 74), may make the probe- 
bilities preponderate in their favor.—Kitto, Cyctop. 


kind of all writing; but that the Phosnicians, whose | On this assumption, the following table exhibits the 
commerce led them to Egret, may have borrowed the | probable derivation of the alphabets of the three lesd- 
first’ germ of alphabetical writing from the pAonetic ng types, the Shemitic, the Indo-Germanic, and the 
Huumew. Gurex. Exoure. 
|_ No] Name. |___ Name. [No _} Boman. | Italie. | 
1 x A‘leph. 1 Aa Al’pha. 1 Aa Aaa 
9/3 Beyth, a}B8 Be'ta, 27} Bbo] Bo 
a] 3 Gi'mel. 8 ry Gam’ma, T Q@g| Gg 
4/5 Dateth. 4)/a8 Del’ta. 4|/Da/]ODd 
5 | nm Ha SB] Be Ep’etlon. 5| Be] Be 
6/4 Var, F Digam’ms. 6) Fr) Fs 
\ fn fal Ze’yin. 6/2z2¢ Zeta. se} Ze] Ze 
8 nr Cheyth. 7 Hon E’ta. 8 Hh WA 
9/0 Teyth. 8 | © Soré Theta. 
10 b.| Yod. 9 tf 5 } 5 H 
t m 
t To’ta. © YY ¥ Q 
u1 | 5 (Anat 5) | Kaph | 10] Ke Enp'p. =o ff} 11: | KK] KB 
13 La’med || 11 AA Lamb’da. 18 Li Lt 
1g | O (fmt) | Mem | 19 | ww Ma 8 | Mm] wm 
14 | 3 (fina }) | Noa Bi] NY» No. wu] Nan{[ Va 
6 | 0 Se’mek. | 18 |  e(finels) | Big’ms, 8} col ce 
3 A’yin. 3 | Oe Om’Icron, Bi] Oo} Oo 
B (fia }) } Te i] ne PL 1%] Pp] Pp 
(final Y) | Teadey’ 
p Koph, cor Q Eoppa. wl] eal ee 
| Reysh. 17 Pp Eha 18 Rr Re 
o Bin. [ a San, io | Se] Se 
:-) Shin. 
ia] Tay, 19 Tt Tan 20 Te re 
(Compound) | me XL : 
4 (ns “mater lectionle”) || 20 Yo U’paflon. {f Vv . 4 * 
2 ww! Ww 
© cwithout Dagesh) a oe Ph 
TT (harder sound) >] Kx Chi. |] Xz| Fe 
(Compound) 28 we Pa. 
4 (aa mater lection”) |} 24 | Oo w O’mega. 


modern European, as represented by the three forms 
of character employed in this work, namely, the He- 
brow, Greek, and English, to which all the others 
bear s well-known and mostly obvious relation. The 
sounds attributed to them respectively, however, were 
in many cases different. Anctber and more funda- 
mental variation arises from the fact that in the He- 
brew all the letters are the 


Alphabetical Poems, See Asscepaniss 
Hruns. 


db CAAgaToy), the name of two men. 

1. The putative father of James the Less (Matt. x, 
8; Mark iii, 18; Luke vi, 15; Acts i, 18), and ho 
band of Mary, the sister-in-law of our Lord's mother 
(John xix, 25) [see Marr]; for which reason James 


as 
vowels being designated by certain additional marks |is called “the Lord's brother” (Gal. i, 19), See 


called ‘‘ points," of Jate invention, See Hesrsw 
Lanovace, For a view of the printed characters of 
all languages with their powers, see Ballhorn, 4 ipha- 
bete ortentalischer und occidentalischer Sprachen (Leipz. 
and Lond, 1859). This (and still more the above) 


James, A.D. ante 26, It seems that he was a (per: 
haps elder) brother of Joseph, to whom, on his de- 
cease without issue, his widow was married according 
to the Levirate Law (q. v.). By comparing Jotm xix, 
25, with Luke xxiv, 10, and Matt. x, 8, it appears that 


dhs wean syuibhe end Sa betas eftaiai Ut ie Hneeedrer ped taass eo teoranee heres 

ebrew or Tame o' same » ao 
finities of languages, which depend upon national deri- cording to the custom of the provinces or of the time, 
vation, See Erauotoor, | when men had often two names, by one of which they 
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were known to their friends and conntrymen, and by | labors he had some assistance from others; but he 
the other to the Romans or strangers. More prob-| composed many other works by himeelf, mostly on the 
ably, however, the double name in Greek arises, in| Hebrew tongue. He wrote also, from Spain, a letter 
this instance, from a diversity in pronouncing the Ft| to the Roman Jews, in Hebrew and Latin interlined, 
in bis Aramman name, spor (chalphay’, changing, as reproaching them for their obstinacy.—Cave, Hist. Lit 
In the Talaudists, Lightfoot, od Acts, i, 13), a diversity | "22° 1508; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. 1, 198. 

which fs common aleo in the Septuagint (Kuindi,| Alphonsus of Liguori, Ses Licrort. 
Comment, on John xix, 25). See Name. Orrather,| Alsted, Jomans Hetxeicn, a German Protestant 
perhaps, Clopzs was a Greek name adopted ont of re-| divine, born in 1688 at Herborn, in Nassaa, professor 
semblance to the Jewish form of A/phews (like * lanl” | of philosophy and theology in bis native town, and sub- 
for “ Senl’"), lf, indeed, the former be not the original | sequently at Weissembourg, In Transylvania, where 


from which the latter was derived ly corruption. he dicd in 1688. He represented the Reformed Charch 
2. The father of the evangelist Levi or Matthew of Nassau at the Synod of Dort. Among his numer- 
(Mark fi, 14). A.D. ante 26. ous works may be mentioned, Tynctatus de Mille Annis 


phage or archbisbop of ter-| (1018; a treatise on the Millennium, translated and 
Rie Misteagelshod. meaty and piety ota published in London in 1648, 4to); Ancyclopedia Bib- 
infected with the views of the age, he took the habit | ca (Francof. 1620, 1642), in which he attempts to 
in the of the Benodictines, und aftorward | prove that the principles and materials of all the arts 
shot himself ap in a cell at Bath. Here bo remained | 4Nd sciences should be sought for in the Scriptures, 
until, the see of Winchestsr being vacated by the} He wrote also a general Arcyclopedia (Lyons, 1649, 
death of Ethelwold, Dunstan, archbishop of Canter 4 vola, fol.), and otber works, of which a list may be 
bary, called him to the vacant blehopric. In 1005 he | found in Niceron, Mémoires, t, xl. 
was elevated to the sce of Canterbury. Afterhe hud; Altanse’ns (‘A\ravaiog, prob. for MaAravatoc, 
governed this metropolitan see some years, the Dancs | and this, by resolution of the dagesh, for Marravaioc), 
made an irruption into the city, burned the cathedral, | one of the ‘‘sons" of Atom (or Hashum), who divorced 
and having put to death apward of seven thousand of | his Gentile wife after the captivity (1 Eedr. ix, 83); 
the inhabitants, seized the archbishop, whom they’! evidently the Matrexat (q. v.) of tho genuine text 
kept in bonds seven months, see ios ieee vy | (Ezra x, 83). 
was on the 19th April, 1012. in rem that misbe’ fro! 0 
the murderers did not escape the penalty of their eacri-_| Altar (72y%, prasad Ane awe 
lez he whole Danish rifice ; Bosc), a structure on which sacrifices of 
Cee act ee Oe a a eee see as "> | any kind are offered. In ancient times this was al- 
ving escaped.—Collier, Eccl. Hist. i, 487 ways done by slanghter or by fire. The term is bor- 
Alphen, Juzous Son Vax, 2 Dutch theolo-/ rowed in modern times to signify a table or other 
gian, was born at Hanan, May 28, 1665; studied et! erection in a church on which the sacraments are ad- 
Franeker and Leyden; became pastor at Warmond, ministered, or near which prayer is offered and other 
and afterward at Amsterdam; and finally, in 1715, | religious exercises performed (comp. Heb. xill, 10). 
professor of theology at Utrecht, which office he filled | They were originally of earth (Exod. xx, 24; comp, 
antil his death at Utrecht, Nov. 7, 1742. His principal | Lacan. ix, 988; Horace, Odes, ill, 8,4; Ovid, Afetam. 
work is Specigeiaa Analytion, in Epist, Piuli (Utrecht, | tv, 762; Tria. v, 5, 9; Pliny, v, 4) or unwrought 
1742, 2 vols, 4to).—Drakenborch, Oratio Funebris in| stone (Exod, xx, 26), erected on such spots as had 
Vaa Alphen (Utrecht, 1743); Hocfer, Bicg. Générale, | been early held secred (Gen. xii, 7 aq. ; xiii, 18; xxvi, 
1, 210, 25; xxxv, 1; Exod. xvil, 15; xxiv, 4 sq.), eapecial- 
Alphery, Niczruorcs (or Nrxtezer), a Rus-| ly bill-topa-and eminences (Gen. xxii, 9; Ezek. xvill, 
sian, allied by birth to the imperial family. In 6; comp. Herod, |, 181; Homer, /liad, xxil, 171; 
sequence of political troubles, he went to England, | Apollon. Rhod. 624; Livy, xxi, 88; Philostr. Apol. i, 
studied theology, and, In 1618, Lecame curate of War- | 2), aleo house-tops (2 Kings xxiii, 12), as being nearer 
len, Huntingdonshire, It is said that be was repeat-| the sky (Tacit. Anal. xili, 67; Philostr. Apol. li, 5); 
edly called from his retirement to retarn to Russia, | occasionally under remarkable trees (2 Kings xvi, 4). 
even with offers of the imperial throne; but be pre- See Smith's Dict. of Cluss. Antig. o. vy. Ara; Selden, 
ferred his quiet duties in England. In 1648 he was | Synedr. il, 260 9q.; Jahn, A . pt, til, . 2, 5; 
deprived of his living, but it was restored to him after , Bahr, Symdo%k, 1, 157, 288; Lakemacher, Amtig. Grae, 
the Restoration, and be lived, greatly respected, to a | eacr. p. 221 sq. The stone altars erected to the truo 
great age.—Biographia Britannica, 8. v.; Walker, Suf-) God (Josh. vill, 81; 1 Kings xviii, 61; 1 Sam. vi, 14) 
Serings of the Clergy in the Great Rebellion, pt. il. | were imitated by the Gentiles, as appears from Pau- 
Alphitomancy, o kind of divination (q, v.) per- sanlas (vi, 882), where he mentions “an altar of white 
formed with barley, first among the pagans, and from | *tne,” end Apollonius Rhodlus, in speaking of the 
\ temple of Mars (Argon. il). Altars were generally 
them Introduced among Christians. A person sus- 
erected at the gates of the city (2 Kings xxiii, 8). We 
pected of crime was brought before a priest, who made f thle “Acta ‘xiv: 18'@hase the oriest af 
him wallow a piece of barley-cake; if this was done | ™AY refer to this Act xiv. 18 pt oy ds 
without difficalty, he wan declared to be innocent ; | Jtpiter is sald to have brought filleted oxen to the gates 
otherwise, not,—Delrio, Diag. Blagic, lib, iv, cap, 11; to perform sacrifice. An altar, both among the Jews 
Landon, Eeel, Dict. 8. ¥. and the heathen, was an azylum, @ sanctuary, for such 
gee reons as fled to it for refuge (Exod. xxi, 14; 1 Kings 
Alphonso de Alcala (in Latin ALrHowsus|{ 59; 1i, 98, etc.). As to the practice of the heathen 
Courterewsts), 8 Spanish rabbi, wae a native of | in this respect, all the Greek writers are more or less 
Alcala de Henares, ani lived in the beginning of the copious. See Horxs, 
\th centary. He embraced Chiristianity, aud was “ ” 

Heb. xili, 10, “‘ We have an altar,” etc., Macknight 
employed by Cardinal Ximenes in the revision of the explains thus: “Here, by a usual metonymy, the al 
celebrated Polyglot.—Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. |, 198. tar is put for the sacrifice, as is plain from the apostle’s 

Alphonso de Zamora, a Spanish Jew and dis-| adding ‘of which they have no riyht to eat.’ Thin is 
tarnished rabbi, converted to the Catholic faith, and| the sacrifice which Christ offered for the sins of the 
taptized in 1506, Cardinal Ximenes employed him] world; and the eating of it does not mean corporeal eat- 
for fifteen years upon his celebrated Polyglot, after| ing, but the partaking of the pardon which Christ, by 
which he composed a Dictionary of the Chaldee and | that sacrifice, had procured for sinners” (comp. Olshsu- 
Hehrew words of the Old Testament, and other works | sen, Commenl. in loc.). See Lonp's Surren, 
relating to the rhage Scriptures. In these | One wooden table was wont to bo placed in * 
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midst of every meeting-place of the septs Chris- 
tians, upon which each of them laid what he bestowed 
for the use of the poor, aa we are informed by Theod- 
oret (v. 18; see Heb. xii, 16); and because alms are 
noted with the name of sacrifice, that table upon which 
they were laid was called by the ancient Christiana on 
altar. Compare SAcgirice, 


om 
Pruldical Cirele in the Tale of Jersey. 


I. Pagan,—There is a strong probability that some 
of those ancient monuments of unhewn stone, usually 
called Druidical remains, which are found in all parts 
of the world, were derived from the altars of primitive 
times. See Srone, Theso aro various in their fornia, 
and their peculiar uses have been very much disputed. 
(See Penny Cyclopedia, s. vy. Avebury, Carnac, Stons- 
henge.) Dr. Kitto has elaborately cxamined the sub. 
fect (Pict, Hist. of Palest, append. to Uk, lii, ch. Hl and 
iw), and comes to the conclusion that the cromlechs 
are representatives of ancient altars, while the dist- 
vaens, or stones disposed in a chest-like form, are anal- 
ogous to the arks of Jewish and Egyptian worship 
[see Arx], and are remnants of the so-called arkite 
traditions, See Froop. Cromlechs are somewhat 
in the form of a tale, one large stono being sup 


ported in a horizontal or slightly inclined position 
upon three or more, but usually three stones, set up- 
right. That they were used as altars is almost in- 
stinctively suggested to every one that views them; 
and this conclusion is strengthened when, as is often the 
case, we observe a small circular bole through which 
probably tho rope was run by which the victims, when 
slaughtered, were Lound to the altar, as they were to 
the angular projections or ‘ horns” of the Jewish altar 
(Pea, oxxili, 27), It waa 
natura] that when a suf. 
ficiency of large stones 
could not be foand, heaps 
of smaller ones should be 
employed, and that, whon 
practicable, a large fint 
stone would be placed on 
the top, to give a proper 
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level for the fire and the sacrifice. Such are the 
cairns of altar-like form, many of which still remain; 
but as they are sometimes found in where stones 
of large size might have been obtained, it seems that 
in later times such altars had a special appropriation; 
and Toland shows (Hist. of Brit, Dreads, p. 101) that 
tho sucred fires were burned on them, and sacrifices 
offered to Bel, Baal, or 
the Sun. In many in 
stances, as at Stonehenge, 
a circle of stones is ranged 
around a central one in an 
amphitheatrical manner, 
an arrangement which 
has been found to take 
place likewise even in 
Persia, as at Darab (Onse- 
ley’s Travels, ii, 124). 
Casar refers to such con- 
secrated circles for ne 
tional deliberation among 
the Gauls (Bell. Gall. vi), 
and Homer alludes to 
Grecian councils held 
within circles of stones 
(il, -xviil, 585; comp. 0d, 
vill, 5). The following, 

from Ouseley 
(Travels in Persia, ii, 80- 
88), was called by the na- 
tives ‘* Stone of the Fir 
Temple," and is surrounded by a Jow wall, It is ten 
or eleven feet high, and about three square. Two 
sides contain an inscription, in Pehivi, within a sunken 


| 
| 
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Porvian Fire.Altar near Tang-i-Kern. 


circle, There ts a small cavity on the top, as if to 
contain fire, The pyramids (q. v.) of Egypt may like- 
wise have been originally sites of worship. 

Passing by the early and rude forms of altars still 
extant of the Moxican worship, since too little is 
known of the history and application of these to illus 
trate our subject in any definite manner, we notice 
those of Eyypt as being first both in point of aptness 


Anclant Egyptian Altar of bloody Offerings, 
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and antiquity, The first of the accompanying speci- 
mens is of a purely Egyptian character,‘and’is taken 
from’ the representations of sacrifice upén: the. mont- 


ments, C Cea 
Among the ancient 
tian ires 
that have been dis- 
covered at Hercule- 
neum are two of a 
very curious descrip- 
tion, representing sa- 
cred ceremonies of 
the Egyptians, prob- 
ably in honor of Isis. 
Tn one the scene is in 
the area before a tem- 
ple (as usual); the 
congregation is nu- 
merous, the music va- 
rious, and the 
persons. The temple is 


Egyptian Alter of Barnt-offering. 


engaged are at least nine 
scent of eleven steps leads up to it. 


Roa 


Greco-Egyptian 


_ The idolaters in the first ages of the world, who 
generally worshipped the sun, appear to have thought 
it improper to confine the supposed infinity of this 
imaginary deity within walls, and therefore they gen- 
erally made choice of woods and mountains, as the 
most convenient places for their idolatry; and when, 
in later times, they had brought in the use of temples, 
yet for a long time they kept them open- roofed. 
With such a form of worship notions of gloomy sub- 
limity were associated, and so prevalent was tho cus- 
tom, that the phrase ‘‘ worshipping on high places,” 
is frequently used to signify idolatry In the Old Tes- 


Antique Altars ‘of High-places. From Ker Porter's Travels. 
5 tn Persta, : 
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Alter of Incense 
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In the entire painting, of the birds or ibises one fs 
lying down at ease, another is standing up withont 
fear or apprehension ; a third, perched on some paling, 
is looking over the heads of the poople; and a fourth 
is on the back of a Sphinx, nearly adjacent 
to the temple, in the front of it. It deserves notice 
that this altar (and the other also) has at each of its 
four corners a rising, which continues square to about 
half ite height, but from thence is gradually sloped off 
to an edge or a point. These are no doubt the horny 
of the altar, and probably this is their true figuro 
(gee Exod. xxvii, 2, etc.; xxix, 12; Ezek. xiii, 25). 
‘The priest is blowing up the fire, apparently with a 
fan, so as to avoid the pollution of the breath. The 
other figure, which we give more in full, shows the 
horns of the altar, formed on the same principle as the 
foregoing; but this is seen on its angle, and its gen- 
eral form is more elevated. It has no garlands, and 


perfumes appear to be burning on it. In this picture 
the assembly is not so numerous as in the other; but 
almost all, to the number of ten or a dozen persons, 
are playing on musical instruments. 


tament. The worshipping on high-places was strict- 
ly forbidden to the Jews; not merely because the cus- 
tom had a tendency to produce idolatry, but also be- 
cause the c form of that idolatry was the 
worst, the most cruel, and the most debasing. See 
Hion-piace. It was before these altars, in groves 
and mountains, that human sacrifices were most fre- 
cea offered, that parents whose natural affections 
were blighted and destrored y dark superstitions 
made thelr children pass through the fire to Moloch; 
and it was in euch places that licentlousness and de- 
pravity were systematically made a part of public 
worship. Seo Iponatry. It does not appear from 
the monuments that altars on high-places were com- 
mon in Egypt, though there are some traces of wor- 
ship in groves, See Astenan. 

Tho heathens at first made their altars only of turf, 
afterward of stone, marble, wood, and other materials. 
They differed in form as well as material, some being 
round, some square, and others triangular. All their 
altars turned toward the cast, and stood lower than 
the statue of the god, and were adorned with sculp- 
tures representing the deity to whom erected, or the 
appropriate symbols, These altara were of two kinds, 
the higher and the lower; the or were intended 
for the celestial gods, and were called by the Romans 
alaria; the lower were for the terrestrial and infer- 
nal gods, and were called ara. Those dedicated to 
the heavenly gode were raised a great height above 
the ground; those of the terrestrial gods were almost 
even with the surface, and those for the infernal dei- 


| | tlea were only holes dug in the ground, celled scrobdi- 


culi.’ Most of the ancient Greek altars were of a cti- 
tical form; and hence, when the oracle of Apollo at 
Delvbi commanded that a new altar should be pre 
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pared exactly doable the size of that which already 
stood in the temple, a problem was given surpassing 
the powers of science in those days, which is well 
known to mathematicians under the name of the dupli- 
cation of the cube. The great temples of Rome gen- 
crally contained thres altars; the first, in the sanctu- 
ary at the foot of the statue, for incense and libations ; 
the second, before the gate of the temple, for the ssc- 
rifics of victims; and the third, like the table of shew- 
bread, was a portable one for the offerings and vessels 
to lie upon. 


The Attar At Atuens, inscribed ‘‘ to the unknown 
God."—Paal, discoursing in that city on the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, was carried by some of the philoso- 


phers before the j of the Areopagus, w! he 
ees this expression (Acts xvii, 22, 23): ‘Ye men of 
Athens, | perceive that in all things ye are too super- 
stitious” (over-fond of gods); ‘‘for as I by, and 
beheld your sacred instruments, I found an altar with 
this inscription, ‘To the unknown god;’ him, therefore, 
whom ye worship as ‘waknown,'him declare” (represent, 
annoance) ‘I unto you.” The question is, What was 
this altar thus consecrated to the ‘‘ unknown god ?” 
Jerome says that it was inscribed '* to the gods of Asia, 
Europe, and Africa—to the unknown and strango 
gods ;" and that tho apostle uses the singular form be- 
canse his design was only to demonstrate to the Atho- 
nians that they adored an unknown god (Comment, ad 
Tit. i, 12). Some, as Grotius, Vossius, Beza, believe 
that Paul speaks of altars extant in several places of 
Attica, witbout any inscription, erected after a solemn 
explation for the country, by the philosopher Epimen- 
ides (Diog. Laert. Vit. Epim. i, 29). Others conceive 
that this altar was the one mentioned by Pausanias 
(i, 1) and Philostratas (Vit. Ap. vi, 8), who speak of 
altars at Athens consecrated ‘‘to the unknown gods.” 
Lucian (Philopatr. § 9) awears ‘‘ by the minors 
at Athens.” He adds, ‘‘ Being come to Athens, and 
finding there the walnown vod, we worshipped him, 
and gave thanks to him, with hands lifted up to heav- 
an” (but see Niemeyer, Jnéerp. Orat, Pauli in Areup, 
hab.). Peter Comestor relates that Dionysius the 
Areopagite, observing while he was at Alexandria the 
eclipse which, contrary to nature, happened ot the 
death of our Saviour, from thence concluded that some 
unknown god suffered ; and not being then in a situa- 
tion to learn more of the matter, he erected at his re- 
tarn to Athens this altar ‘' to the unknown god," which 
gave occasion to Paul's discourse at the Arenpagus, 
Theophylact, Ecumenins, and others, give a different 
account of its origin and design, but each of their opin- 
fons, as also those we have noticed, has its difficulties. 
Angustine had no doubt that the Athenians, ander the 
appellation of the wadnown God, really worshipped the 
true one (comp. Hales, Amalysis, ili, 619-531), Seo 
Arsexs. The most probable appears to he the con- 
Jecture of Eichhorn (AUgem. Biblroth. ill, 414), to 
which Niemeyer sabscribes, that there were standing 
at Athens several very ancient altars, which had orig- 
inally no inscription, and which were afterward not 
destroyed, for fear of provoking the anger of the gods 
to whom they had been dedicated, although It was no 
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longer known who these gods were. He supposer, 
therefore, that the inscription ayvmery Ory, to an 
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[come] wnlmows God, was placed upon them ; and thet 
one of these altars was seen by the apostle, who, at 
knowing that there were others, spoke accordingly. 
To this we may add the notion of Kaindl (Commer, 
im loc.), who considers it proved that there were rer. 
eral altars at Athens on which the D] 
written in the plural number, and believes that there 
was also one altar with the inscription in the singular, 
although the fact has been recorded by no ofher writer; 
for no argument can be drawn from this silence to the 
discredit of a writer, like Paul, of unimpeached integ- 
The altar in question, he thinks, had probably 
been dedicated dyreorp Cup on account of some re 
markable benefit received, which seemed attributable 
to some God, although it was uncertain to srhom. See 
Uxusows Gop. 


Various Terms cf ancient Mewtbeo Altare 1, 2, 3 Grerk; 
4 Han; 6 3 7, 8 Peres. 
So much at least is certain, both from Panl’s aser- 

tion and the testimony of Greek profane writers, that 

altars to an unknown god or existed at Athens. 

But the attempt to sscertain definitely whom the 

Athenians worshipped under this appellation must 

erst remain ney for to of sufficient data, The. 

Insc: forded to Panl a happy occasion of pre 

etnies Gospel; and ieee who embraced i 

found indeed that the Being whom they had thus “'ig- 


norantly worshipped” was the one only living and 


i ; 


god | true God (Lardner’s Works, vii, 819-821). See Pact. 


IT, Jewish.—Cain and Atel appear to have wor- 
shipped at some primitive form of altar (Gen. iv, 3, 4); 
Lut the first altar we read of in the Bible was that 
crected by Noah on leaving the ark. According to a 
rabbinical legend, it was partly formed from the re- 
mains of one built by Adam en his expulsion from 
Paradise, and afterward used by Cain and Abel, on the 
Identical spot where Abraham to offer up 
Isaac (Zohar, Gen, li, 8,4; Jonathan's Targum, Gen. 
ix, 20; xxil, 29). Mention ts made of altars erected 
by Abraham (Gen. xii, 7; xiii, 4; xxii, 9); by Iaaac 
eax 25); by Jacob (xxxili, 20; xxxv, 1, 8); by 

loses (Exod. xvii, 15). After the giving of the law, 
the Israelites were commanded to make an altar of 
earth; they were also permitted to employ stones, but 
no {ron tool was to be applicd to them, This has been 
generally understood as an interdiction of sculpture, 
in order to guard against a violation of the com 
mandment. Altars were frequently built on Aigh 
places (q. v.), the word being used not only for the 
elevated spots, but for the sacrificial structures upon 
them (Creuzer, Symbol, 1,159; Gesenius, Comaent. re 
Jesa. li, 282), Thus Solomon built a high-place for 
Chomoeh (1 Kings xi, 7), and Josiah broke down and 
burnt the high-place, and stamped it small to powder 
(2 Kings xxill, 15). Such structures, however, were 


forbidden by the Mosaic law (Deut. xii, 13; xvi, 5), 
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except in particular auch as thoes of Gideon | of earth or stone (Cramer, De Ara exter. p. 29 #q.). 
(Jodg. vi, 26) and David (2 Sam. xxiv, 18). It is eaid/ 1¢ is caid of Asa that he renewed ('T7), that is, either 
of Solomon that he ‘loved the Lord, walking in the 
statutes of David, bis father, only be sacrificed and 
burot incense on the high-places" (1 Kings ili, 8). 
Altars were sometimes built on the roofs of bonses; in 
2 Kings xxiil, 12, we read of the altars that were on 
the top of the upper chamber of Ahaz. In the taber- 
necle, and afterward in the temple, two altars were 
erected, one for sacrifices, the other for Incense; the ta- 
ble for the shew-bread is also sometimes called an altar. 

1, The Attar or Berxt-orrenixe (M>is3 MDI), 
Exod. xxx, 98, or brazew altar (MOM NZIS), Exod. 
xxxix, 89, called in Mal. i, 7, 12, ‘the table of the 
Lord,” perhaps also in Ezek. xllv, 16. This differed 
in construction af different times. 

(a) In the tabernacle (Exod. xxvii, xxxviii) this 
was a hollow square, five cubits in length and breadth, 
and three cubits in height; it was made of shittim- 
vood [see Surrtta}, and overlaid with plates of brass. 
In the middle there was a ledge or projection (AD"2, 
tartob’, Rosenmaller, deambulacrum), on which the 
priest stood while officiating; immediately below this 
® brass grating was let down into the altar to support 
the re, with four rings attached, through which poles 
were passed when the altar was removed. Some crit- 
ics have supposed that this grating was placed perpen- 
dcalarly, and fastened to the outward edge of this 

thas making the lower part of the altar 
than the upper, Others have imagined that it 
extended horizontally. beyond the projection, in order 
to intercept the coals or portions of the sacrifice which 
might accidentally fall offthe altar. To this effect isa 
statement by the Targumist Jonathan. But for sucha 
parpose (as Bahr reriiayks, Symbol. i, 480) a grating 
teams very unsuitable (comp. Josephus, Ani. fii, 6, 8). 
Asthe priests were forbidden to go up by steps to the al- 
tar (Exod. xx, 26; comp. Gell. x,15; Servius, ad An, 
iv, 646), a slope of earth was probably made rising to 
s level with the projection. According to the Jewish 
tradition, this was on the south side, which is not im- 
prtable; for on the east was ‘the place of the ashes” 
(Ler. i, 16), and the laver of brass was probably near 
the western side, 40 that only the north and south sides 
were left (Ezek. vili, 5). 086 critics who suppose 
the grating to have been perpendicular or on the out- 
side consider the injunction in Exod, xx, 24, as ap- 
plicable to this altar, and that the inside was filled 
with earth ; so that the boards of shittim-wood form- 
ed merely a case for the real ultar. So Jarchi, on 
Exod. xxvii, 5, Its corners were ornamented with 
ae (Exod, xxix, 12; Lev. iv, 18 #q.). See 

Joma, 

In Exod. xxvii, 8, the following utensils are men- 
timed as belonging to the altar, all of which were to 
be made of brass. 1, MiN%D, siroth’, pans or dishes to 
receive the ashes (q. v.) that fell through the grating. 
2, 5°39, yaim’, shovels (Vulg. forcipes), for cleaning 
the altar. 8. MSp"y0, mizrakoth’ (Auth. Vers. basine; 
Sept. giddae; Gesenius, patera sacrifica), vessels for 
receiving the blood and sprinkling it on the altar. 4. 
rubra, mizlagoth’ (Auth. Vers. 'flesh-hoaks;" Sept. 
ocypas; Vulg. frmecinule), large forks to turn the 


i, 13). 5, MAFID, machtoth’ (Auth. Vers. “fre- 
pone ;” Sept, ri mwpeiov); the same word is else- 
where translated eemecrs (Num. xvi, 17); but in Exod, 


Lamy, De Taberm. p. 489 8q.; Meyer, Bibeldeut. p. 201 

*q.; Van Til, De Tabernac. p. 57.) 

.) The alter of burnt-offerings in Solomon's ‘em- 

ple was of much larger dimensions, Water ——————————— 

leagth and breadth, and ten in height’”’ (2 Chron. iv, 1; A uaciet Bartuolecineks 1. 
$2, 64; ix, 26), and was made en- | °°ZP*0, Norn ooo “a "Kita (Pick Bible. B. Ravbing 

1. e. bronze plates covering a structure 4 Calumet asius (Mischna, ti, 260), 
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repaired (in which sense the word is evidently used in 
2 Chron, xxiv, 4) or reconstructed (Sept. ivesaivot) 
the altar of the Lord that was before the porch of the 
Lord (2 Chron. xv, 8). This altar was removed by 
King Ahaz (2 Kings xvi, 14); it was “cleansed” by 
Hezekiah ; and in the latter part of Manasseh’s reign 
was rebuilt. It is not certain whether this was one 
of the sacred utensils which the Babylonians broke up 
and removed their materials (Jer. lli, 17 sq.). 

(c.) Of the altar of burnt-offering in the second tem- 
pie the canonical scriptures give ua no information, 
excepting that it was erected before the foundations 
of the temple were laid (Ezra fii, 8, 6), on the same 
place where it had formerly been built (Josephus, Ant. 
xi, 4,1). From the Apocrypha, however, we may in- 
fer that it was made, not of brase, but of unhewn 
stone (comp. Spencer, Leg. rit. p. 418 sq.; Babr, Sym- 
bol. i, 489; Cramer, p. 82 9q.), for in the account of 
the restoration of the temple service by Jadas Macca- 
deus, it is sald, “They took whole stones, according 
to the law, and built a now altar according to the for- 
mer” (1 Mace. iv, 47). When Antiochus Epiphanes 
pillaged Jerusalem, Josephus informs us that he left 
the temple bare, and took away the golden candle- 
sticks, and the golden altar (of incense), and table (of 
shew-bread), and the altar of burnt-offering (An. xii, 
5, 4). 4 

; a) The altar of burnt-offering erected by Herod ia 
thus described by Josephus (Wars, v, 5, 6): ‘‘ Before 
this temple stood the altar, fifteen cubits , and 
equal both in length and breadth, each of which di- 
mensions was fifty cubits. The figure it was built in 
‘was a square, and it had corners like horns, and the 

up to it was by an insensible acclivity from 
the south. It was formed without any iron tool, nor 
did any iron tool eo much as touch it at any time.” 
The dimensions of this altar are differently stated in 
the Mishna (Middoth, iil, 2). It is there described as 
a square 82 cubits at the base; at the height of a 
cubit it is reduced 1 cubit each way, making it 80 cu- 
bits square; at 5 cubits higher it is similarly con- 
tracted, becoming 28 cubits equare, and at the base 
of the horns 26 cubits ; and, allowing a cubit each way 
for the deambulacrum, a square of 24 cubits is left for 
the fire on the altar. Other Jewish writers place the 
deambulacrum 2 feet below the surface of the altar, 
which would certainly be a more suitable construc- 
tion. The Mishna states, in accordance with Jose- 
phus, that the stones of the altar were unhewn, agree- 
ably to the command in Exod. xx, 25; and that they 
were whitewashed every year at the Passover and the 
feast of tabernacles. the south side was an in- 
clined plane, 82 cubits long and 16 cubits broad, made 
likewise of unhewn stones. A pipe was connected 
with the south-west horn, through which the blood 
of the victims was discharged by a subterraneous pas- 
sage into the brook Kedron, oder tho altar was a 
cavity to receive the drink-offerings, which was cov- 
ered with o marble slab, and cleansed from time to 
time. On the north aide of the altar several iron 
rings were fixed to fasten the victims. Lastly, a red 
line was drawn round the middle of the altar to dis- 
tinguish between the blood that was to be sprinkled 
above and below it (Reland, Astig, Sacr. p. 97 8q.; 
Lamy, De Tabernac, table 16; L'Empereur, in the 
Siskna, in loc.; Cramer, De Ara exteriors Templi se- 
cwndi, Lugd. Bat. 1697, and in Ugolini Thesaur. x; 
Ugolini Altare exter. in his Thesaur. x; Otho, Lez. 
Rabb. p. 82 8q.). 

According to Lev. vi, 6, the fire on the altar of 
burnt-offerings was not permitted to go out (Buxtorf, 
Historia ignis sacri, in his Exercit. p, 288 sq.; and 
in Ugolini TAesaur. x; Horeb, De igne Sacro, in Ugo- 
lini Thesaur. xxxli; Bohn, De igne Gentilium sacro 
to Torael. sacra injurio, in Ugolini Thesawr, x ; comp. 
Deyling, Observ, li, 164 sq. ; v, 47 0q.; Carpzov, Ap- 
par, p. 286; Schacht, Animady. ad Iken. p. 298; Ro- 
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senmoller, Morgenl. il, 156 eq.; Spanheim, De Vesta 
@ Prytaneis Grac, in Grasvil Thesaur, v, 660 m.; 
Hyde, Relig. vet. Pers, vill), as having originally fall. 
en from heaven (Lev. ix, 24; sip obpavoreric, comp, 
Curt. iii, 8; Ammian. Marcel. xxiii, 6; Pauses 1, 
15, 6; vill, 9,1; Plptarch, Nema, ix; Solin. v; Serv. 
ad £n, xii, 200; Val. Max. i, 1, 7; Zendayests, ill, 
287), and, according to the rabbinical traditions, r- 
newed in like manner on several occasions (Geman, 
Yoma, 21; Zebach, 61,2; 2 Macc. i, 19 sq.; comp. Van 
Dale, De: Idolatr. , viii, p. 149 sq.). See Bornt-or- 
FERING. 

2.°The second altar belonging to the Jewish Cu- 
tus was the ALTAR oF IncEXSE Spr Mgrs and 
maIbp WWpy, Exod. xxx, 1; Sept. @vowaerpicy Om 
pidparog), called also the golden altar (318M Nz!, 
Exod."xxxix, 88; Nam. iv, 11) to distinguish it from 
the altar of burnt-offering, which was of less costly m- 
terials (Exod. xxxviii, 80). Probably this is memnt by 
the ‘' altar of wood” spoken of in Ezek. xli, 22, which 
is further described as the “table that is before the 
Lord,” an expression precisoly suitable to the altar of 
incense (see Delitzach, Brief an die Hebr. p. Git). 
The name "727%, ‘‘altar,” was not strictly appropri 
ate, as no sacrifices were offered upon it; but once it 
the year,.on the great day of atonement, the high- 
' priest sprinkled upon the horns of it the blood of the 
sin-offering (Exod. xxx, 10). It was placed between 
the table of shew-bread and the golden candlestick 
(Lev. xvi, 18), f. e. in the holy place, ‘before the 
vail that is by the ark of the testimony” (Exod. xz3, 
6; 2), 5). Philo, too, speaks of it as “within the 
firet vail,” and as.standing between the candlestick 
and the table of shew-bread. In apparent contradic. 
tion to this, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
enumerates it among the objects which were within 
the second vail, i. e. in tho Holy of Holies. It is true 
that by Ovyrarnpioy in this passage may be meant “s 
censer,” in accordance with the usage of the Sept, 
bat it is better understood of the altar of incense, 
which by Philo and other Hellenists is called Oynuri- 
prov, It is remarkable also that in 1 Kings vi, 7% 
this same altar is said to belong to ‘‘the oracle” 
|craab 7G NBM), or most holy place. Ths 
may perhaps be accounted for by the great typical and 
symbolical importance attached to this altar, so that 
it might be considered to belong to the ‘ second taber-. 
a, (See Bleek on Heb. ix, 4, and Delitssch, in 

(G.) This altar in the tabernacle was made of shit- 
tim-wood overlaid with gold plates, and was one cubit 
{n length and breadth, and two cubits in height. It 
had horns (Ley. iv,7) of the same materials ; and round 
the flat surface (33, gag, ‘‘ top’’) was a border (“!, 27, 
Auth, Vers. “crown ;” Sept. orperriy oreparyy) of 
| gold, underneath which were tha tinge to receive “the 
staves (O73, baddim’, parts; Sept. axurddai) made’ 
of shittim-wood overlaid with gold, to bear it witbsl” 
(Exod. xxx, 1-5; Josephus, Ant, tii, 6, 8). 

(6.) The altar in Solomon’s temple was similar, bot 
made of cedar (1 Kings vi, 20; vii, 48; 1 Chron. 
xxix, 18) overlaid with gold (comp. Iea. vi, 6). 

(c.) The altar in the second temple was taken away 
by Antiochus Eplphanes (1 Mace. {, 28), and rertored 
by Judas Maccabmus (1 Macc. iv, 49). On the arch 
of Titus there appears no altar of incense; it is not 
ry in ig rm nor by Joseph. Ané. xiv, 4, 4 

ccording to the Mishna igak, ili, 8; Tamsd, vi, 
2), it was overlaid with St age yrekerat 
stance that the sweet incense was burnt it every 
day, morning and evening (Exod. xxx, 7, 8), as well 
as that the blood of atonement was sprinkled upon it 
(v, 10), this altar had a special importance attached 
to it. It is the only altar which appears in the Heav- 
enly Temple (Isa. vi, 6;. Rev. viii, 8, 4). It wa 


From, the circum- 


Bapposed Form of the Jewish Alter of Incense, 


doubtless this altar at which Zacharias was minister- 
ing when the angel appeared to htm (Luke I, 11). 

See generally Hamm, De Ara suffitus (Herborn, 
1715); Cremer, Antig. Sacr. i, 297 eq.; Schlichter, in 
the Symbol. Lit. Brem. ii, 401 aq.; Ugolini Aare Jn- 
terins, in his Thesawr. xi; Bahr, Symbol. i, 419 aq., 
470sq. See Incense. 

8% Of other Jewish altara, wo read only of (1.) Al- 
tars of brick. There seems to be an allusion to such 
in lea. Izv, 8. The words are, prghn by pxnwpR, 

a * “offering incense 


custom of burning 
incense on bricks 
from COVeTed over with 
‘). , magic formule or 
nes Carat aig 9 Bed 
A ons, is also 
ke ee the view of Gese- 
nine and Maurer, 
(2.) The Assyro-Damasceno altar erected by Ahaz 
for his own use (2 Kings xvi, 10-13). See Anaz. It 
probably resembled one of those in the annexed cnt,— 
Winer, i, 49, 194 sq. ; fi, 803; Kitto,e.v.; Smith, s, v. 
MIL. Christian.—1. Sign’) —The word altar is 
wed, figuratively, to denote the Lord’s table, not, how- 
ever, m a sacrificial sense. As there is but the onc sac- 
Tifcing priest, ¢he Lord Jesus, and the ono propitiatory 
uctifice, namely, the sacrifice of himself, so there is 
bet the one altar, that upon which bo gave himself a 
tamom for all, The apostles in no instanco call the 
bread and wine a sacrifies, or the Lord's table an al- 
‘tr, or the Christian minister a priest. And this is 
the more remarkable in this caso; for they do speak 
of priests, and sacrifices, and altars under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, but never in reference to the Lord's 
Sapper. There cannot but have been design i this 
omlsion, In the earliest age of Christianity the 
table was not catled altar (Lardner, Works, iv, 212); 
at a later period both altar and table were used in- 
Gifferently, the former word, however, not in a Jew- 
or sense. When the ancient apologists 
Were reptosebed with having no temples, no alters, 
Ro shrines, they simply replied, Shrines and altars 
we have not,” Ths moro common word employed 
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was (able, with the addition of some epithet imply- 
ing the peculiar use of it in a Christian church. In 
Chrysostom it fa termed the mystical and tremen- 
dous table; sometimes the spiritual, divine, royal, 
immortal, heavenly table. Wherever the word altar 
was used, it was carefully distinguished from the 
Jewish altar on which bloody sacrifices were laid, and 
from heathen altars, connected with abeurd idolatries. 

The Church of England never uses the word ‘‘al- 
tar” for communion-table in her rubrics, and she 
carefully excludes the notion of a jiteral sacrifice, 
which altar would imply, by expressly referring in 
her communion-service to the sacrifice of Christ 
(‘‘who, by his one oblation of himself once offered, 
made a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice for the 
sina of the whole world”) ; and by studiously intro- 
ducing into the same service the word ‘‘ sacrifice” 


in the several figurative senses (warranted by Scrip- 
ture) which it will bear; applying the word to our 
alms, to our offering of praise and thanksgiving, to 


the offering of ourselves, souls and bodies, but never 
applying it to the elements. That the English re- 
formers wished to discountenance the notion of al- 
tars, and sacrifices thereon, appears from the fact 
that at the Reformation altars were ordered hence- 
forth to be called tables, in consequence of a sermon 
preached by Bishop Hooper, who said, ‘‘ that it would 
do well, that it might please the magistrate to turn 
‘altars’ into ‘tables,’ according to the first insti- 
tution of Christ; to take away the falso persuasion 
of the people, which they have of sacrifice to be done 
apon the altars; for as long as altars remain, both 


gen-| the ignorant people and the ignorant and evil-per- 


suaded priest will always dream of sacrifice” (Hoop- 
er's Writings, Parker Society, p.488; Burnet, Hist, 
Reformation, ii, 252, 258). Other Protestant Chi 

es, in particular the Lutheran, have retained the use 
of an altar, at which the Liturgy is read, the Lord’s 
Supper celebrated, and other ecclesiastical actions per- 
formed. 


2, Material and Form.—In the time of Augustine 
it appears that the altars in the churches of Africa 
were of wood, and it is commonly thought that atone 
altars began to be used about the time of Constantine. 
In the time of Gregory Nyssen altars begun to be 
made generally of stone; and the twenty-sixth canon 
of the council of Epaone, A.D. 517, forbids to conse- 
crate any but a stone altar; from which and other 
evidence (see Martene, lib. i, cap. iil, art. 6, No. 5) it 
appears that wooden altars were in use in France till 
that and a much later period. In England wooden 
altars were ly in common use (William of 
Malmesbury, iii, 14, De Vita Wulstani, Ep. Wigorn, ; 
“ Erant tune temporis altaria lignes, jam inde & pric- 
cls diebus in Anglia, oa Ille per diwcesin demolitus, 
ex lapidibus compaginavit alia’). At the English 
Reformation stone altars were removed and wooden 
tables substituted.- The elghty-second canon of the 
synod of London, 1608, orders that s convenient and 
decent table shall be pravided for the celebration of 
the holy communion, covered with a carpet of silk, or 
other decent stuff, and with a fair linen cloth at the 
time of communion, As to its position, the rubric be- 
fore the communion-service states that it may stand 
in the body of the church, or in the chancel. 

Altars in the Romish Church are built of stone, to 
represent Christ, tho foundation-stone of the spiritual 
building, the Church. Every altar has three steps 
going up to it, covered with a carpet. It Is decked 
with natural and artificial flowers, according to the 
season of the year, and no cost is spared in adorning it 
with gold, silver, and jewels. The tabernacle of tho 
Holy Sacrament is placed on the holy altar, ou each 
side of which are tapers of white wax, except at all 
offices for the dead, and during the last three days of 
Pasaion-week, at which timethey are yellow. A cruci- 
fiz fe placed on tho altar. There is a copy, written ina 
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legiblu band, of the Te igitur, a prayer addressed only 
to the first Person of the Trinity. The altar ie fur- 
nished with a little bell, which is rung thrice when 
the priest kneels down, thrice when he elevates the 
host, and thrice when he sets it down. There is alao 
@ portable altar or consecrated stone, with a small 
eavity in the middle of the front side, in which are put 
the relics of saints, and it is sealed up by the bishop. 
Should the seal be broken, the altar loses its consocra- 
tlon. The furniture af the altar consists of a chalice 
and paten for the bread and wine, both of gold or sil- 
ver; & pyx for holding the wafer, at least of silver- 
gilt; a vel}, In form of a pavilion, of rich white staff 
to cover the pyx; a thurible, of aliver or pewter, for 
the incense; a holy-water pot, of silver, pewter, or 
tin; also corporals, palls, purificatories, ete. About 
the time of Charlemagne it became common to have 
several altars in one charcb, a custom which spread, 
especially since the eleventh century. The side al- 
tars were usually erected on pillars, side walls, or in 
chapels, while the main or high altar stands alwaya in 
the cholr.—The Greek churches have generally only 
one altar. 

8. The portable altar (altare portatile, gcstatorium, of 
tinerarium) was one that might be carried about at 
convenience. These altars Martene refers tothe very 
earliest ages of the Church, maintaining, with somo 
reason, that during times of tion portable al- 
tara were much more likely to be used than those 
which were fixed and Immovable, The use of such 
portable altars was afterward retained in cases of ne- 
cessity. The order of benediction is given by Mar- 
tene, De Ant, Eccl, Rit, (ii, 201).—Bingham, Orig. Eccl. 
bk. viil, ch. vi, § 11-15; Procter, on Common ', 
p. 29, 68; Collier, Eccl, Hist. vi, 257; Butler, Jives of 
Sainte, iv. 418 ; Newl, Hist, of Puritans, i, 44, il, 806, 

4. The privileged altar (ara poariontes) waa one to 
which pecullar privileges are granted; ¢. g. an altur at 
which, by privilege of the pope, masses for the dead 
may be said on days when they are not permitted at 
other altars, and where, according to the modern Ko- 
man doctrine, the Church applies, in a peculiar man- 
ner, the merits of Jesus Christ and the asints to tho 
eouls in purgatory; ‘but not so that « soul is infalli- 
bly delivered from purgatory at each mass that je sald, 
as some may Imagine, because indulgences can only 
~~ re dead in the way of suffrages.""—Richard and 

jirand, 

The origin of privileged altars in the Roman Charch 
dates as lately as the timo of Gregory XIII; i.e. be- 
tween 1572 and 1585, although eome writers have en- 
deavored to assign them to an earlier period.—Landon. 

Tn the earliest ages, the clergy only were allowed 
to approach the altar; not even the emperor himself, 
at first, was allowed this privilege, but afterward the 
rale was relaxed in favor of the imperial dignity 
(Canon 69, in Trullo), The approach of women to the 
altar was, if possible, even more strictly prohibited 
than that of men (Can. 44 of Laodicea, can, 4 of 
Tours, etc.). ‘In these days," asya Martene, ‘'the 
licentiousness of men has arrived at that pitch in the 
charches, that not only emperors and princes, but the 
very common people so fill the cholr that ecarcely Is 
there sitting room left for the ministering clergy. 
Nay, more; with shame be it spoken, often women are 
found 80 lost to all reverence and shame, as not to hes 
itate to sit on the very eteps of the altar!""—Martene, 
De Ant, Eccl. Rit, Wb, |, cap. 8; Landon, Heel, Dict. 8.v. 

Farther literature on the subject of altars is con- 
tained in the treatiecs of Batellus, Ablutio basilice 
Var, (Rom. 1702); Bebel, De mensis ench. vett. (Ar- 
gent. 1668); Chladenius, De allaragio, (Vit. 1746) ; 
Cleffel, De expurg. altarie (Viteb. 1718); Pabricius, 


De altaribus (Helm. 1698); Fries, Altatre ts ev. Kirchen| prince palatine; when he retarned to Germa: 
(Flensb. 176); Gattico, De oratoriie (Bom. 1741) ; Ge- | eatin = aie 
ret, De vet. Chr. altaribus (Onold. 1755); Mall, Dies. | 


de aris et altaribus vett. (Gieas. 1782); Mialer, De aris , 
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et altaribus (Viteb, 1696); Molinsus, De alaribus eet, 
Chr. (Hannoy. 1607); Orland, De expi altaria 
(Flor. 1709); Schmid, De altar. portatilibus (Jen. 1695) ; 
Schdaland, Nachricht ron Alldren (Leipz. 1716); Sle- 
vogt, Rechte der Alldre (Jena, 1726, 1782); Tarpagius, 
De sepuichro altariwm (Hafn. 1702); Thiers, A udels des 
dgtisee (Par. 1688); Tilemann, De altellis (Ulad. 1743); 
Trelber, De situ altarium (Jen. 1668); Voigt, Thysia- 
i (Hamb. 1709); Wildvogel, De jure altarium 
(Jen. 1716); Hoffmann, De Ara Victoria I 
bus Christ, odiosa (Wittenb, 1760); Heideloff, D. 
Chrietl. Altar (Nornb., 1888), See TRuPLE. 
Al-tas’chith (Heb. al-tashcheth’, MITGM*>N, de 
stroy not ; Sept. yx) diagScipgc), in the title of Psalms 
Ivii, Iviil, Ixix, fa seems to have been the com- 
mencement or name of a kind of poem or song, to the 
melody of which these Psalms were to be sung or 
chanted, This is the view taken by Abon-Ezrs (Com- 
ment. on Psa. lvil). Others, however, of the Jewish 
interpreters (e. g. Rashi and Kimchf) regard these 
words as a compendium or motto to the contents of 
the Psalms to which it is prefixed. See Paarua. 


Altenburg, Docuy or, See Saxz-Atrexacrs. 


Alter, Franz Cart, a German Jesuit, and pro- 
fessor of Greek at the gymnasium in Vienna, was born 
at Engelberg, in Silesia, Jan, 27, 1749, and died March 
29,1804. He published a new critical edition of the 
New Testament (Novum Testamentum, 2 vols. Vienna, 
1786-87) on the basis of the Codex Lambecli I, with 
which he collated 24 manuscripts, and the Slavic and 
Coptic versions of some parts of the N.T. Bishop 
Marsh, in his supplement to the Introduction of Mi- 
chelis, lays down the advantages and disadvanteges 
of this edition. He also wrote an essay on i 
Literature (in German, Vienna, 1798), published an 
edition of 2 number of Latin and Greek classics, and 
translated into German “The Classical Bibliography 
of Edward Harwood.” He was a frequent contribu- 
tor to tho Afemorabi icn of Paulus and the Leipzig Al 
gemeiner Literatus.A naciger, two Protestant —_ 
Hoefer, Bicgraphie Genérule, li, 228; Landon, Eccl. 
Dictionary, 8. Vv. 

Althamer, Axrpreas, one of the German reform- 
ers, was born in 1498, at Brenz, in Suabia, and from 
this circumstance he is sometimes called Andreas 
Brentiws, In 1627 and 1528 he assisted at the con. 
feronces at Bernc on the mode of Christ's presence in 
the Eucharist, where he held with Luther the doctrine 
of consubstantiation, He died in 1564. Althamer 
published, 1. Conciliationes locorum seri 
8v0): —2, Annolationes in Jacobi Epis 
Peecato Originali : —4, De Sacramento Altaris: —5. 
Scholia in Taciti Germania :—6. Sylva bibl. nomiaum 
(1530), J, A, Ballenst&dt published a life of him in 
1740 (Wolfenbattel).—Hook, Ece/. Bing. i, 151; Bal- 
lonst&dt, Vita Aldkameri, 1740; Bayle, Dictionary, 8. v. 

Alting, Jacob, a reformed theologian, aon of the 
following, was born at Heidelberg, Dec, ey yh made 


professor of Hebrew at Groningen 1667; Aug. 20, 
1679, Hewasan eminent Oriental scholar. His works 
are pablished under the title, omasa 

analytica, exegetica, practi . 


a, . , et philologica 
(Amst. 1687, 5 vola, fol.). They Include, among other 
writings, 1. Historia Academicarum ia Hebre- 
orum :—2, Dissertatio mazime de Rebus Hebreorum ;— 
8. Commentaries on most of the Books of the Bible: 
AA Lehane pe Grammar:—5. A Treatise on 
Hebrew Points.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, ii, 285. 

Alting, Joh. Heinrich, a learned reformed di- 
vine, was born at Emden, in Friesland, Feb, 17, 1583. 
In 1612 ho went over into England with the electoral 


was appointed professor of theology at Heldelbenr. 
He was one of the deputies to the synod of Dort. 
Aftor the sacking of Heidelberg by Tilly he retired to 
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Emden, snd afterward to Groningen, where he became | leased from the worldly pomp end splendor of a court, 
professor in 1627, and died Aug. 26, 1644. Among his | and obtained permission to depart, for the purpose of 
works are, A/ethodus Theologia didactice (Amst. 1650): | bullding a new convent according to his own views and 
—Scriptoram Theologicorum Heidelbergensiam (8 vols. | plan. This he did upon a mountain a short distance 
4to, Amst. 1646) :—Bregesis logica et theologica Augus- | from Cordova, and gave to the new sanctuary the 
tana Confessionis (Amst. 1647, 4to):— ‘Reologia prob- | name of Scala cali, He died Feb. 19,1420. His tomb 
lenatica nova (Amst. 1662, 4to):—Theologia historica | became a great place of resort to persons of all ranks, 
(Ibid. 1664):—Theologia elenctica nova (Basle, 1679, | even to ecclesiastics and bishops, Benedict X1V au- 
4to).—Bayle, Dictionary, 8. ¥.; Hofer, Biog. Générale, | thorized the worship of this saint (!), and oxtended the 
i 234, worship to the whole order of St. Dominic, is fes- 

Alukah. Ses Horse-Leecs. tival is beld on the 19th of February,—Touron, Hist, 

A‘lush (Hed. Alsah’, Oxy; porhaps desolation, | YF MMustrions Mew of the Order of $4. Dominic ; Lan~ 
according to the Talmud, a crowd of men; Sept. Ai |" vit 


dod), the eleventh placeat which the Hebrews rested | Alvares, Dizoo (Jeautt), born at Toledo, 1560; 


a after finishing bis studies he went to Peru, and there 
on their way to Mount Sinai (Num. xxxili, 18). It became provincial of his order, which office be held until 
his death jn 1620, A complete edition of his works was 
published ander the title, Opera recognita et nunc pri- 
mum in Germania edita (Mogunt, 1614-19, 8 vols. fol.). 


Alverson, Jom B., a Methodist Episcopal min- 


was between Dophkah and Rephidim, and was probe- 
bly sitnated on the shore of the Red Sea, just south 
of Ras Jehan, Sec Exope. The Jewish chronology 
(Seder Olam, ch. v, p. 27) makes it twelve miles from 
the former aud eight from the latter station. The 


Targum of Jonathan calls it ‘‘a strong fort;” and it | lester, was born in Ontarlo County, N. Y., in 1788, and 
is alleged (upon an interpretation of Exod. xvi, 80)| dled at Perry, N.Y., April 21, 1850. At tho age of 
that in Alush the Sabbath was instituted, and the first | twenty he joined the Church, and at twenty-four was 
Sebbath kept. Eusebius (Onomast, s. v. “AANove) has admitted into the Genesee Conference as an itinerant 
only this notice, ‘a region of leadors(?) in what is| preacher. After twenty years’ scrvice in circuits and 


tow Gelalenc, near the city Petra,""—Kitto, s. v. 
Alva y Astorga, Pzpzo px, a Spanish Francio- 


ean, who aesumed the habit of that order in Peru, and | = 


flourished in the seventeenth century. Upon his re- 
turn to 


stationa he was appointed ing elder of Gonesee 
district in 1888, and of Rochester district in 1842. 

@ possessed = discriminating mind, a prompt yet 
cautious judgment, a high sense of honor and integri- 
& correct taste, and a well-furnished understand- 


ty, 
Spain, be apent his time chlefly in traveling | in) by which he secured for lilmeelf a high position 


about to obtain all the information in his power which | in the confidence and affection of hia brethren ; in tes- 


might tend to support the privileges of his order. 
agree at Madrid In 1651 an absurd work, similar 

design to the notorious Conformitiecs of Albizel (see 
Avarzzi): it is entitled Natera Prodigium et Gratia 
Porteafam, and contains 4000 pretended conformities 
between oar Lord and St. Francis. Some years after 
be published another extraordinary work, '' Funicali 
dodi indissolubiles de conceptu mentia et conceptu 
venizis......ab Alexandro Magno VII, Pont. Max. 
solvend! aut ecindend!” (Brussels, 1661, 8vo). It isa 
collection of all the opinions and disputes on the sul» 
ect of the conception of the Blessed Virgin. He 
pablished on these and other matters an immense mass 
of writings, which amount to forty follo volumes, 
Ged in the low Countries in 1667,—Richard and 
rand, who cite Antonio, itl. Script. Hisp.; Landon, 
Feel, Diet. 8. ¥. 

Al’vah (Heb. Alcah’, yy, 


He |timony of which he was Intrustod with many offices 


of responsibility, In 1824, 1844, and 1848, ho was a 
delegate to the General Conference, by the last of 
which he was appointed a member of the committee 
for the revision of the hymn-book. He was « man of 
commanding eloquence and power {n the pulpit. For 
eight years he was president of the board of trustecs 
of Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, — Minutes of Confer- 
ences, iv, 522. 
Alypius, St., of Tagasto, in Numidia, was some 
rs younger than Augustine, to whom he was strony- 
ly attached. From Carthage, whither he followed 
Augustine, he went to Rome to study the law, and 


Gi. there obtained a place in the imperial treasury. This 


charge be gave up in order to follow Augustine to 
Milan. Both of them up to this time had beon Mani- 
cheans, and both were at this time converted to the 


perh. evil; Sept. | Catholic faith, and baptized in the church of St. Ar- 


TuA), the second named of the Edomitish chieftains | iroec on Easter-cve, A.D, 887. Upon their return to 
descended from Esau (Gen. xxxvi, 40; 1 Chron, |, 51,| Africa they withdrew into a sulitude near Tagaste; 
in which lattor passage the name is Anglicized, ‘‘ Ali-| int whon Augustine was ordained @ priest of the 


ab,” after the text IT'>2, Alyah’), B.C. post 1906, 
Al’van (Heb. Alvan’, }}2y, tall ; Sept. ToAdyt), 


church of Hippo, he drew Alypius from his solitude 
to take charge of the monastery which he had just 
built in Hippo. After this Alypius visited the Holy 


the first named of the five sons of Shobal the Horite, | Land, and upon his return In 894 was elected bishop 


of Mount Setr (Gen. xxxvi, 28); called less correctly | .¢ Tagaste. 


Aurax (Heb. Alpen’, 372, 
alle! passage (1 Chron. 1.40). B.C. cir. 1927. 


Alvarez or Corpova, (St.), was born at C 
devs; @ scion of the ancient house of the dukes of 


Cordova. He took the habit of the Dominicans in, Which the Emperor Honorius enjoined. 


the convent of St. Paul, at Cordova, in 1368. 
from being satisfied with closely adhering 
of bis arder, he added to the strictness of it whatever 
was not actaally forbidden. To the hair shirt be add- 
ed commen! > 8 chain of iron round his body ; 
Were rigorous, his watchings Jong, and his self-m 
alam continual; and be went throughout Spain, and 
even into Italy, proclaiming the Gospel (as he under- 
iteod it) with the fervor of an apostle. He afterward 
proceeded to the Holy Land, and upon his return was 
telected first by Catherine, the wife of King Henry II, 
of Castile, and afterward by her son John II, to he 
thelr confessor, Alvarez, however, pined to be re- 


In 408 bo waa prescnt at a council held 


Sept. ‘lwAdp) in the par-| at Carthage in which the Donatists were invited to a 


conference, but refused; ond in 411 he was named, 


ior. | With six others; to represent the Catholics in the cele- 


rated conference hetween the Catholics and Donatists 
It ts believed 
that he was with Angustine at Hippo at the time of 


to the au his death in 480, and it is uncertain how long he sur- 


vived him. ‘The Roman Martyrology commemorates 
him on the 18th of August.—8, August. Confess. IIb, 


his fasts | Vis Ap. 22, etc.; 8. Jerome, Ep. 81; Buillet, Aug. 15; 
ortifi- | Butler, Lives of Scainte, ili, 875. 


Alypius, St., the Stylite, so called because he re- 
mained for more than fifty years on the top of a pil- 
lar, like Simeon and the other Stylites. He was born 
at Adrianople, At thirty-two years of age, having 
distributed to the poor all his property, he took up 
his abode at the top of a pillar, where he remained 
till his death, about 610, the precise date being un- 


AMAD 


known. His day in the Greek calendar is Nov. 26.— 
Baillet, Nov. 26, 


A’mad (Heb. Amad’, 1303, people of duration ; 
Sept. ‘Anaad v. r. “Apeqd, Vulg. Amaad), a town near 
tb. border of Asher, mentsoned bet ween ‘Alerumelech 
and Misheal, as if in a eontherly or westerly course 


(Josh. xix, 26). Schwars (Palest, p. 192) thinks it is | Poeed 


the modern village ALDead, a few miles north of 
Acco, meaning apparently the place called Em el- 
Amed, with extensive ruins near the sea-coast, the 
identity of which with the anclent Amad is also sug- 
gested by Thomson (Land and Book, i, 469); but we 
should otherwise look for a more sout poat- 
tion, and ona on the boundary. The same 


objection 
applies to the location 


proposed by Van de Velde 


(Memoir, p. 284) at Um el-'Amad, on the shore south spok 


of Tyre, which, however, contains no ruins (Robinson, 
later Researches, ili,118). It may not improbably be 
identified with Shefa ‘Omar or Shefa ‘Amar (perhaps 
‘09 for I5'03), a large market-town on a ridge east 
of Haifa, with streets of shops and a large deserted 
castlo (Robinson, later Researches, ili, 108), 

Amad’atha (‘AuadaSé, Esth. xvi, 10, 17) or 
Amad’athus (‘ApadaSic, Esth. xii, 6), the form of 
the name Hammepatua (q. v.) as given in the apoc- 
ryphal additions to the book of Esth. (these partions 
being found only in the Vulg. in most editions, althongh 
the name is given in the genitive, ‘AyadaSob, through- 
out the book), 

Amadeists. See Amep1ans, 

Amadeus. See Bastz, Covncit or. 

A‘mal (Heb. Amat’, 09, toils Sept. ‘Awdd), tho 
last named of the four sons of Helem, of the tribe of 
Asher (1 Chron. vii, 35). B.C. prob. post 1658, 

Amalarina, a priest of Metz in the 9th century. 
He wrote a treatise, De Divinis sie : 
giving an account of the church services, and a ratio- 
nale of their meaning. Some passages in it favor the 
fdea that he was free from the superstitions of his 
times as to the Lord’s Supper. 
dine Antiphonarii, Both this and the former treatise 
are given in Bibl, Maz. Patr. xiv. He wrote many 
Letters, to be found in D’Achery, Spicileg, ili, 880. 
The sixth letter is cecupled with a curious discussion, 
arising from the notion of our Lord's body being actu- 
ally present in the sacrament. Amalarins was con- 
sulted about a person who had spit Immediately after 
receiving the sacrament, whether he had thus spit 
away some of our Lord's body and blood, and whether 
be could be saved after such an act; he does not de- 
cide whether the person had voided some particles of 
Christ's body, but says that the health of the sou! will 
not be endangered by this act which was done for the 


health of the body.—Clarke, Sac. Lit. i. 471; Cave, 
Hist, Lit, anno 812, 


Am’alel (Heb. Amalel’, P29Y, according to, 
Forst, from the Arabic, dweller in @ calley; Sept, ! 
*Auadne, Vulg, Amalech, Amalec), the son of Eliphaz | 
(the first-born of Esau) by his concubine Timna (Gen. ' 
xxxvi, 12; 1 Chron, |, 86); he was the chieftain, or 

emir ("Duke"), of an Idumman tribe (Gen, xxxvl, | 
16); which, however, was probably not the same with ; 
the AmALExrrss (q. v.) 90 often mentioned in Se: 

ture (Num. xxiv, 20, etc.). B.C. post 1905, Al 


mother came of the Horite race, whose territory the de- : 


scendants of Esau had seized; and, although Amalek 
himse)f is represented as of equal rank with the other 
sons of Eliphaz, yet his posterity appear to have shared 
the fate of the Horite population, a ‘‘ remnant” only | 
being mentioned as existing in Edom in the time of 
Hezekiah, when they were dispersed by a band of the 
tribe of Simeon (1 Chron. iv. 45), 


Am’alekite (Heb. Amaleki’, "Py¥, also the | 
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xpeditions 
, | sisted in flocks and herds. 


He also wrote De or- | li 


AMALEKITE 


Josephus ‘Apadneirnc, Acth. Vers, often “ 
ites’, the title of a powerful people who 
Arabia Petrea, between the Dead Sea and the 
Sea, or between Havilah and Sher (1 Sam, 
south of Idumma, and east of the 
the Red 


son of Elipbas and grandson of Esqu (Vater, Comm. 
ib, Pent. i, 140 sq.); but Moses speaks of the 

itea long before this Amalek was born, |. e. in the 
days of Abrabam, when Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, 


devastated their country (Gen, xiv, 7); from which 


ancient agra from whom this 
supposition that this people are i 
on of (Hengsten! Genuinencas of the Peata- 
bree tai la Batre Bg meant ama 
| tho difficulty (Kurts, Hist. of the Old Covenant, iil, 
1eq.). Arabian historians represent them as original 
ly dwelling on the shores of the Persian Gulf, whence 


nizes with Gen. xiv, 7; it throws light on the irnces 
of a permanent occupation of central Palestine in theit 
paseage westward, as indicated Ly the names Amakek 
and mount of the Amalekites (Judg. v, 14; xii, 15); 
and it accounts for the silence of Scripture as to any 
relationship between the Amalekites and either the 
Edomites or the Israelites (Gen. xxxvi, 16, does not 
refer to the whole nation). 

The physical character of the district which the 
Amalekites occupied [see ARABIA] necessitated a n0- 
madic life, which they adopted to its fullest extent, 
taking their familles with them even on their mill 
tary © (Judg. vi, 5). Their wealth ca- 
Mention is made of 5 
; nameless ‘‘town’’ (1 Sam. xv, 5), and Josephus gives 
‘ane: account of the capture of several towas 

by Saul (Ang. vi, 7, 2); but the towns could have been 

ittle more than ,or nomadic enclosures, The 
kings or chieftains were perhaps distinguished by the 
hereditary title Agag (Num. xxiv, 7; 1 Sam. xv, §). 
Two important routes led through the Amalekite dis 
trict, viz., from Palestine to Egypt by the Jetkaus of - 
Sues, and to Southern Asia and Africa by the Zlanitic 
arm of the Red Sea. It has boen that 
, the expedition of the four kings (Gen. xiv) had for its 

object the opening of the latter route; and it is in 

connection with the former that the Amalekites first 
came in contact with the Israelites, whose progress 
they attempted to stop, ting a guerrilla style of 
warfare (Deut. xxv, 18). The Amalekites, suspect- 
ing that the Israelites were advancing to take posser- 
sion of the land of Canaan, did not wait for their near 
approach to that country, but came down from their 
settlements on its southern borders to attack them at 
Rephidim. Moses commanded Joshua with a chosen 
band to attack the Amalekitea, while he, with Aaron 
and Hur, went up to the mount of Horeb, Daring 
the battle Moses held up bis hands to heaven; and ss 
need as they were maintained in this attitude the 


power, at one tinte in league with the Youd 
judg. ili, 18), when they were defeated by Ebed 


secondary 
ites (J by 
near Jericho; at another time in league with the Mid- 


simple Amatex, used collectively; Sept. ‘Aualyn, 


ianites (Judg. vi, 8), when they penstrated into the 
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plain of Esdraelon, and were defeated by Gideon, 
Sani in his expedition everran their whole district and 
inflicted immense loss upon them, but spared Agag, 
their king, and the best of the cattle and the mova- 
bles, contrary to the divine command (1 Sam, xiv, 48; 
xv, %eq.). After this the Amalekites scarcely appear 
any more in history (1 Sam. xxvii, 8; 2 Sam. viil, 12). 
Their power wag thenceforth broken, and they degen- 
erated into a horde of banditti (7918, predatory baad). 
Such a “troop” came and pillaged Ziklag, which be- 
longed to David (1 Sam. xxx); but he returned from 
an rs apg which he bad made in the company of 
Achish into the valley of Jezrcel, pursued them, over- 
took and dispersed them, and recovered all the booty 
which they had carried off from Ziklag. This com- 
pleted their political destruction, as predicted (Num. 
xxiv, 20); for the small remnant of Amalekites whose 
excision by the Simeonites ts spoken of in 1 Chron. 
iv, 48, were the descendants of another family. See 
Austex, Yet we meet again with the name of Am- 
alek (according to Josephus, Ant. xi, 6, 5) in the his- 
ey in the person of Haman the Agagite, 
in Esth, ffi, 1, 10; vill, 8, 8, who was most likely an 
Amalekite of the royal house of Agag (Num. xxiv, 7; 
1 Sam. xv, 8), that fied from the general carnage, and 
escaped to the court of Persia. 

The Arabians relate of the Amalek deatroyed by 
Saul that he was the father of an ancient tribe in 
Arabla, which contained only Arabians called pure, 
the remains of whom were mingled with the posterity 
of Joktan and Adnan. According to Josephus (Ant. 
ili, 2, 1), the Amalekites inhabited Gobolitis (Psa. 
Ixxili, 8) and Petra, and were the most warlike of the 
nations in those parts (comp. Aw/. ii, 1,2); and else- 
where he speaks of them as ‘reaching from PeJusium 
to the Red Sea’ (Ant, vi, 7, 8). We find, 
that they had a settlement in that part of Pal- 
was allotted to the tribe of Ephraim 
(Jodg, xil, 15; see also v, 14). ‘According to Schwarz 
219), traces of this name are preserved in 
to this day. Tho editor of Calmet sup- 
there were no less than three distinct 
Amalekites: (1,) Amalek the ancient, re- 
in Gen. xiv, (2.) A tribe in the region east 
between Egypt and Canaan (Exod. xvii, 
xv, ete.); (8) Amalek, the descendants 

No such distinction, however, appears 
be made im the biblical narrative, at least as re- 
garde the former two of these tribes; their national 
everywhere the same, and the different 
which we find these Amelekites may be 
easily explained by their habits, which evidently were 
och as belong to a warlike nomade people (Reland, 
Palast, p. 78 eq.; Mannert, Geogr, VI, 1, 188 sq.). 
Arabian writers mention AmaSka, Amakk, /mlik, as 
aboriginal tribe of their country, descended from 

says from Shem), and more ancient 

Ishmaelites (D'Herbelot, Bibl, Orient. 0. v. 

Amlse; De Sacy, Excerpta ex Abulf, in Pococke's 
Specim. p. 548 q.; Michaelis, Spicileg, |, 170 aq.). 
They also give the same name to the Philistines and 
Canaanites, and assert that the Amalekites who 
conquered by Joshas passed over to North Af- 
(Ewald, Jer, Geech. i, 800, 450), Philo (Vita 
Mogns, i, 89) calls the Amalekites who fought with 
the Israelites on leaving Phoenicians. The 
same writer interprets the name Amalek as meaning 
“s peopls that licks up or exhausta"’ (Legis Allegor. 

6). From the scriptural notices of their location 
toth of Palestine (Num. xili, 29), in the region trav- 
ered by the Jeraclites (Exod. xvil, 8 5q.), and their 
connection with the Ammonites (Judg. lil, 18), Midtan- 
{tes (Jndg. vi, 8; vil, 12), Kenites (1 Sam. xv, 6), as 
well as their neighborhood to the Philistines (1 Sam. 
xxvii, 8), Mount Selr (1 Chron. v, 48), and the city 
of Shar or Pelusiam (1 Sem. xv, 7), it is evident that 
their proper territory was bounded by Philistia, Egypt, 
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Tdumma, and the desert of Sinal.—Van Iperen, Histor. 
Crit, Edom, e¢ Amalecitar. (Leonard. 1768) ; Jour. 0; 
Sac. Lit, Apr. 1852, p. 89 0q.; Nodldeke, Ueber 
Amulekiter, etc. (Gotting, 1868), See Canaanite, 

On the apparent discrepancy between Deut. 1, 44 
and Num. xiv, 45, see AMORITE. 


Amalrio or Bex, or of Chartres (in Latin, Amal- 
ricus or Emelricus; in French, Amaury), a celebrated 
theologian and philosopher of the Middle Ages, born 
at Bens, a village near Chartres, lived at Paris toward 
the close of the twelfth and the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. Iie gave instruction In dialectics 
and other liberal arts comprised in the Trivium and 
Quadrwium. He andertook to explain the metaphys- 
ical works of Aristotle, which had just been translated 
into Latin, partly from some new coples, partly from 
Arabic versions, which had been imported from the 
East. In these works Amalric advances the opinion 
that all belngs proceed from a first matter, which in 
{teelf has neither form nor figure, but in which the 
motion is continual and necessary. The Arabs had 
long before begun to introduce this philosophy into 
Western Europe; for as early as the ninth century 
Sootus Erigens (q. v.) taught that the first matter was 
every thing, that it was God. Although the te. 
merity of this language was frequently complained of, 
the doctrine of Erigena was never expressly con- 
demned, and Amalric was therefore not afraid of 
professing it. He also maintained the ideality of God 
and the first matter, but he pretended to reconcile this 
view with the writings of Moses and the theology of 
the Catholic Church. From the continual and neces- 

movement of the first matter, he concluded that 
all particular Leings were ultimately to re-enter the 
bosom of the Being of Beings, which alone is inde- 
structible, and that before this ultimate consummation 
the vicissitudes of nature would have divided the his. 
tory of the world and of religion into three periods 
corresponding to the threo persons of the Trinity. See 
Atmericrans, He developed his ideas especially in 
a work entitled ' Physion, a Treaty of Natural Things” 
This book was condemned by the University of Paris 
ip 1204, Amalric appealed from this sentence to the 

, and went himself to Rome; but Pope Innocent 
III confirmed the sentence in 1207. Amalric was 
compelled to retract, which he did with great reluc- 
tance. He dled from grief in 1209. In 1210, when 
ten of his chief followers were burned, the body of 
Amalric was also exhumed, and his bones burned, to- 
gether with his books, inclusive of the metaphysics of 
Aristotle.-—Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, i, 268; Hoefer, 
Biog. Générale, ii, 805. 

A’mam (Heb, Amam’, BRN, gathering, Sept. 
Apa), @ clty in the southern part of the tribe of Ju- 
dah, mentioned between Hazor and Shema (Josh. xv, 
26), being apparently situated in the tract afterward 
aasigned to Simeon (Josh. xix, 1-8); probably about 
midway on the southern border between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Dead Sea, The enumeration in Josh. 
xv, 82, shows that this name is to be taken in connec- 
tion with the preceding, 1. «, Hazor-Amam [see Ha- 
zor}, which probably designates the same place as 
Krrrota-Hezroom (q. v.), See TRiBe. 


Amama, Stx7u, a Protostant theologian, and pro 
fessor of Hebrew at Franecker, was born there Oct, 15, 
1598, and died Nov. 9, 1639, He visited England in 
1618, He wrote Censura Vulgate Latine Editionis 
Pentateuchi (1620), and, in reply to Mersenne, his An- 
tibarbarus Biblicus (Franc. 1628, 4to), containing stric- 
tures on other books of the Vulgate, namely, the His- 
torical Books, Psalms, Solomon's writings, and (in a 
posthumous edition) Isaiah and Jeremish. He pub- 
lished also a collation of the Dutch version with the 
originals (Bybeleche Conferencie, Amst, 1628), and a 
Hebrew grammar (Amat, 1626); and edited some 
posthumous works of Drusius, 
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A’man (‘Apay), the Grecized form (Tobit xiv, 
10; Esth. x, 7, ete.) of the name Haxax (q. v.). 

Ama’‘na (many Amano] (Hebd. Amanah’, M258, 
@ covencnl, as in Neh. x, 1), the name of a river and 
of a hill. 

1. Tho marginal reading (of many codices, with the 
Syriac, the Targum, and the Complautensian ed, of the 
ier ppg 12, of the stream near Damascus 

in the text Asana (q. v.). 

2. (Sept wiorc, Vulg. Am tac.) A mountain men- 
tioned in Cant. iv, 8, in connection with Shenir and 
Hermon, as the resort of wild beasts. Some have 
supposed it to be Mount A manus in Cilicla, to which the 
dominion of Solomon js alleged to have extended north- 
ward. But the context, with other circumstances, 
leaves little donbt that this Mount Amana was rather 
the southern part or summit of Anti-Libanus, and 
was 90 called perhaps from containing the sources of 
the river Amane or Anana (q. v.). The rabbins, 
indeed, cal] Mount Lebanon various names (Reland, 
Palast. p, 820), among which appears that of Amanon 
(VSM, Gittin, fol, viii, 1, v. 7. OND%, Umanas, ot Mt. 
Hor, according to Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. col, 117). 

Ama’nab, the correct form of the name Anaxa 
(q. v.), which has probably crept in by an error of 
copyists. See Amana. 

Amandus, SI. bishop of Maestricht, called ‘the 
apostle of Belgium,” was born in 589 in Nantes, of a 
Roman family, and at twenty-one entered a monastery 
near Rochelle. After visiting Rome, he was in 626 
ordained a missionary bishop without any fixed sce, 
and he labored first in Brabant and Flanders, then in 
Sclavonia near the Danube. After this he passed into 
Austrasia, but was driven away by Dagobert, whom 
he bad reproved for his vices; afterward, however, the 
penitent prince recalled him, and made him the spirit- 
nal instructor of his son Sigebert. In the territory of 
Ghent, to which be went next, he was cruelly used, 
and, after being appointed bishop of Maestricht in 649, 
he resigned it at the end of three years, in order that 
he might resame his former mode of life. He was a 
great itinerant preacher, founded many monasteries, 
and died tn 679, on the 6th of February.—Baillet, 
Febrnary 6; Butler, Lives of Saints, i, 869; Neander, 
Ch, Hist. ill, 41, 

Amaranthine (dpapayrivoc, unfading), occurs 
in tho original of 2 Pet. v, 4 (Auth. Vers. “ that fadeth 
not away ;" comp. aydpavrog, 1 Pet. i, 4, Auth. Vers. 
id.), where the apostle seems to allude to the fading 
sprig, or crown of laurel awarded to him who came off 
victorious in the Grecian games (q. v.). Hence the 
word AMARANTH, the name of a class of flowers, so 
called from their not speedily fuding (see Milton, Pur, 
Loot, ili, in med.). They bave a rich color, but dry 
flowers, Prince's-feather and cock's-comb are exam- 
ples of the natural order of Amaranthacem, all the vari- 
etles of which are innocuous. To such unwithering 
garlands the apostle compares the Christian's crown 
of glory, won by faith and self-denial (1 Cor. ix, 25). 
See Crown, 

Amari’ah (Heb. Amaryah’, MOIR, said [I. e. 
promised] by Jehovah, q. d. Theophrastus ; also in the 
paragogic form Amarya’hy, 373K, 1 Chron, xxiv, 
28; 2 Chron, xix, 11; xxxi, 16), the name of several 
men. 

1. (Sept. 'Apapiag, ‘Aapia.) A pareon mentioned 
in 1 Chron. vi, 7, 62, in the list of the deecendants of 


Aaron by his eldest son Eleazar, as the son of Meraioth | sister of 


and the father of Ahitub, which last was (not the 
grandson and successor of Eli of the same name, bat) 
the father of that Zadok in whose person Saul restored 
the high-priesthood to the line of Eleazar, The years 
during which the younger line of Ithamar enjoyed the 
— in the persons of Eli, Abitub, and Ablme- 

(who was slain by King Seul at Nob) were doubt- 


less more than sufficient to cover the time of this 
Amariah and his son Ahitub (q. v.), if they were com 
temporary, and it has, therefore, been thought that 
they never wero high-priests in fact, although thelr 
names are given to carry on the direct line of succe- 
ston to Zedok. But it le more probable that Amarish 
was the last of the high-priests of Eleasar’s line priar 
to its transfer (for some unknown reason) to the hous 
of Ithamar in the person of Eli (q. v.), and thet the 
Ahitub whose son Zadok was the first to regain the 
Jost succession was a more distant descendant in pri- 
vate life, the intermediate names in the 

being omitted. See Hicu-rpmizst. B.C. ante 11%. 
Josephus (Ans. vili, 1, 3) calls him Arophaus (‘Apo 
gatoc), and says he lived in private, the pontificte 
being at the time in the family of Jthamar. 

2. . 'Auaped, "Apapiac.) A Lavite, second soa 
of Gistech: iad plantoun of Kol of the lineage of 
Moses (1 Chron, xxiii, 19; xxiv, 28). B.C, 1014, 

3. A“ chief-priest” active in the political reforms 
tiom instituted > oh toe taghs Bere xix, 11); 

hape identical wit! 8) to 
vs carded between Azariah and ce a a 
Chron. vi, 9). See Hiau-prizst. B.C. 896. Jos 
phus (Ané, ix, 1, 1) calls him “Amasias the priest” 
(‘Apaciag 6 iepsdc); and says that he (as well es Zeb- 
adiah) was of the tribe of Judah, a statement probably 
due to the inaccuracy of the text (icaripoue, ‘ both,” 
being evidently spurious or corrupt, see Hudeon, in 
loc.). In the list of Josephus (Ant. x, 8, 6) his name 
does not appear. , 

&. (Sept. ‘Apapiac, bot Zayapsia v. r. Xapapia in 
Ezra.) A high-priest at « somewhat later date, the soa 


4: 

ent Ahitud (1 ack vi, 11; Esra vii, 8), or rather, 
perhaps, of Urijah (2 Kings avi, 10). See Buon- 
reizst, B.C. . re oe ree esersig 
6) appears to call him Jotham (Iu3apoc), as 

Jewiah chronicle Seder Olam. ea reine 

5. (Sept. ’Apapiac v. r. Mapiac.) One 
vites Lea by Hezekiah to superintend the dis- 
tribution of the temple dues among the sacerdotal 
cltles (2 Chron. xxxi, 15). B.C. 726. 

6. (Sept. ‘Apopiag v. t. ‘Apopeiac and ‘Apapiac.) 
The son of Hizkiah and father of Gedaliah, which 
last was grandfather of the prophet Zephaniah (Zeph. 
1,1). B.C. long ante 610. 

7. (Sept. Zapapia.) The son of Shephatiah and 
father of Zechariah, which last was grandfathor of 
Athaiah, the Judahite descendant of Phares, resident 
at Jerusalem after the exile (Neh. xi, 4). B.C. long 
"5. (Se 

. (Sept. ‘Apapia.) One of the priesta who return- 
ed from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Noh. x, 8), B.C. 
536, and afterward (in extreme age, if the same) seal- 
od the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. xii, 2), B.C. 
cir. 410. He appears to have been identical with the 
chief-priest the father of Jehohanan (Neh. xii, 19). 

9. (Sept. 'Apapiac v. r. ‘Apaptia.) One of the Ie 
raclite ‘ fons” of Bani, wie divecal the Gentile 
wife whom he had married after the return from Bab- 
ylon (Ezra x, 42). B.C, 459. 

Amari’as (Apapiac), the Grecized form (1 Eedr. 
vill, 2; 2 Kedr. i, 2) of the name Amarrag (q. v.). 

Am/‘asa (Heb. Amasa’, 8793, burden), the name 
of two men, 

1, (Sept. 'Aweood; but v. r. 'Aweeoat, and in 1 
Chron, li, 17, even 'Aproog8.) The son of Abigail, a 

King David, by Jether or Ithra (q. v.), an 
Tehmmaclite (1 Chron, fi, 17; 2 Sam. xvil, 25; 1 Kings 
il, 6, 82); @ foreign paternity that appears to have 
caused his neglect in comparison with the more hoa- 
ored sons of David's other sister Zeruiah; until om the 
occurrence of Absalom's rebellion, whose party he 
natarally joined, and of which he was made general, 
his good conduct probably of the battle, although de- 
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feated, led David to offer him not only nm, but 

Joh (Fam 85; 28), heen overbearing condask 

Joab (3 Gam. » 18), wi conduct 

Ss fe bastion we nau and to whom he could 

not ve the death of Absalom (q. v.). 

B.C. ez. 1028, Bat on the breaking out of Sheba’s 

insurrection, Amaea was so tardy in his movements 

from the reluctance of the troops to follow 

him) that David Abishai with the house- 

hold troops in pursuit of Sheba, and Joab joined his 

brother as volunteer, When they reached ‘‘the 

great stone of Gibeon,” they were overtaken by Ama- 
sa with the force he had been able to collect, Joab 

thoaght this a favorable opportunity of getting rid of 

so dangeroas a rival, and immediately executed the 

treacherous purpose he had formed. See Asner. He 
saluted Amasa, asked him of his health, and took bis 
beard in his right hand to kiss him, while with the un- 
heeded ef? hand he smote him dead with his sword. 

Joab then pat himself at the head of the troops, and 
eantinued the pursuit of Sheba; and such was his pop- 
ularity with the army that David was snable to re- 
move him from the command, or call him to account 
for this bloody deed (2 Sam. xx, 4-12). B.C. cir. 
1022. See Joas. Whether Amasa be identical with 
the Amasai who Is mentioned among David's com- 
manders (1 Chron. xii, 18) is uncertain (Bertheau, 
Ertlar. p. 140). See Davip. 

2. (Sept. ‘Apaciac.) A son of Hadlal and chief of 
Rpbraim, who, with others, vehemently and success- 
fully resisted the retention as prisoners of the persons 
whom Pekah, king of Jerael, had taken captive in a 
scceesfal Ahas, king of Judah (2 
Chron, xxviii, 12), 3B.C, cir. 788. 

Am/‘asai [some A mas'ai] (Heb. Amasay’, "%S2, 
terdensome), the name of several men. See also 
eo a5 Sax st) 

( *Apaoi and ‘Apag ¥. 7. 'Apeool and 'ApaSi, 

A ages Elkanah, and father of ‘Abimoth or 
Mahsth, of the ancestry of Samuel (1 Chron, vi, 26, 
sg ohn ‘Apagat.) The principe) leader of 

*Apacai. a con- 
tiderable body of ae from the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, who joined David in ‘the stronghold,” ap- 
parently the cave of Adellam ; his fervent declaration 
of attachment instantly diepelled the apprehensions that 
David expressed at thetr coming (1 Chron. xil, 18), 
B.C. civ. 1061. There is not much lity in the 
supposition (Ewald, Jer. Geeck. ii, 544) that he was the 
fame with Amasa (q. v.), the nephew of David. 

3. (Sept. "Apacat.) One of the priests appointed to 
precede the ark with blowing of trumpots on its re- 
oval from the house of Ohed-odom to Jerusalem (1 
Coron. xv, 24), B.C. cir. 1048. : 

&. (Sept. ‘Apaci.) Another Levite, father of a dif- 
ferent Mahath, and one of the two Kohnthites that 
were forward at the instance of Hezekiah in cleansing 
the temple (2 Chron. xxix, 12), B.C. 726. 

Am/‘ashai (Heb. Amasheay’, “Ot7DS, prob. an in- 
correct form of the name AmAsar; Sept. ‘Aycoat, 
‘Apacia, Vulg. Amaseai), the son of Azareel, and 
chief of the valiant priests of bis family, appointed by 
Nebemish to reside at Jerusalem and do the work of 
the temple (Neh. xi, 18), B.C. cir. 440. 

Amasi’ah (Heb. Amasyah’, MOE, burden of 
{ie. sustsined by] Jehovah; Sept. Apaciac v. t. Ma- 
salac), the son of Zichri, and chieftain of the tribe of 
Jndsh, who volunteered to uphold King Jehoshaphat 
ia bis religious efforts, at the bead uf 200,000 chosen 
troope (2 Chron. xvii, 16), B.C. = card A, 

AmiAisis, supposed to be the Pharaoh whose house 
in Tshpanhes is mentioned in Jer. xliil, 9, and who 
reigned B.C. 669-525; he was the successor of Apries, 
o Pharaoh Hophra. Amasis, unlike bis predecessors, 
courted the friendship of the Greeks; and, to secure 
thelr alliance, he married Laodice, the daughter of 
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Battns, ths king of the Grecian colony of Cyrene 
(Herod. ii, 161-182; ill, 1-16; Diod. i, 68, 95). He 
also contributed a large aum toward the rebuilding of 
the temple of Delphi, and is said to have been visited 
by Solon (Herod. i, 80; Plat. Solon, 26; Plato, Timaus, 
p- 21).—Smith's Dict. of Class. Biog.s.v. See Eayrr. 

Amath. Ses Hamaru; Borceos, 

Amiitha (ApaSa, 1. q. Hamath, q. v.; comp. Jo- 
sepbus, Ant. x, 5, 2), a place named by Jerome and 
Eusebius (‘EupaSd) in the Onomasticon (s. v. math, 
“AcSap) as one of several places by that name, this be- 
ing situated near Gadara, and having warm springs. 
Tt ls apparently the modern ruin Amateh, discovered 
by Seetzen (Ritter, Erdk. xv, 872), on the Nahr 
Yarmuk, not far from Um Kels (Burckbardt, Travels, 
Pp. 278, 276-278). See also AmATHUS, 

Amatho is (rather Amath ‘as, ‘ApaSiac), one of 
the “‘sons” of Bebai, who divorced his Gentile wife 
after the captivity (1 Esdr. ix, 29); evidently a cor- 
taption for the ATuLar (q, v.) of the genuine text 
(Ezra x, 28). 

Am/’athis (1 Macc, xii, 25), See Amarnrrts. 

Amathi’tis (ApaSiric, Eng. Vers. “ Amathis”), 
a district to the north of Palestine, in which Jonathan 
Maccabseus met the forces of Demetrius (1 Macc. xii, 
26); not around the city Amatnes (q. v.) beyond the 
Jordan (Josephus, Ans. xiii, 18,8; War, i, 4, 8); but 
the neighborhood of the metropolls Amath or HAMATIE 
(q. v.), on the Orontes (Drusius; Michaelis, in loc. 
Macc.). So the Sept. gives ‘AuaSi for "124 in Gen. 
x, 17, 

Amiathus (ApaSotc, -ctvroc, also rd ’AyaSa), a 
strongly-fortified town beyond the Jordon, which Eu- 
sebius and Jerome (Onomast. 9. v. Ltham) place twen- 
ty-one Roman miles south of Pella. I¢ was taken by 
Alexander Jannwus (Josephus, War, i, 4, 8; At. xiii, 
18, 8), and its importance is shown by the fact that 
Gabinius made it the seat of one of the five jurisdic. 
tions (cvvidpia) into which he divided the country 
(Ant, xiv, 6,4; War, t, 8, 5). Josephus elsewhere 
(Ant, xvii, 10, 6) mentions that a palace was Lurnt at 
amatha (q. v.) on the Jordan, which wes probably the 
same place. It is mentioned as the seat of a Christian 
bishopric at the Council of Chalcedon (Concil. iv, 118), 
Reland (Palest. p, 559 eq.) thinks it is mentioned in 
the Talmud by the name of Ama/hu (373), and that 

it may be the same with Ramoth-Giiead. Burckhardt 
passed the ruins of an ancient city standing on the de- 
clivity of the mountain, called Amara, near the Jor- 
dan, and a little to the north of the Zerka or Jabbok ; 
and was told that several columns remain standing, 
and also some large buildings (7ravels, p. 846). This 
is doubtless ‘the site (Van de Velde, Memoir, p, 284), 
although not quite eo far routh as the Onomasicon 
would make it (Raumer, Palast, p, 218). 

Amaury. See Amauaic. 

Amasi’ah (Heb. Amatsych’, M24, atrengthened 
by Jehovah, 2 Kings xii, 21; xiii, 12; xiv, 8; xv, 1; 
1 Chron. iv, 84; vi, 45; Amos vii, 10, 12, 14; else 
where in the prolonged form Amateya’hu, SFIMS I ; 
Sept. 'Apaciac, but Marosiac in 1 Chron. vi, 45), the 
name of four men. 

1. A Levite, son of Hilkiah and father of Hashabi- 
ah, of the ancestry of Ethan the Merarite (1 Chron. 
vi, 45), B.C. considerably ante 1024. 

@. The son and successor of Joash (by Jehoaddan, 
a fomale of Jerusalem), and the ninth king on the sep- 
arate throne of Judah; he wae twenty-five years old 
at his accession, and reigned twenty-nine years, B.C. 
887-808 (2 Kings xiv, 1,2; 2Chron. xxv, 1). His 
reign was marked, in general, hy piety as well as en- 
ergy, but was not without its faults (2 Kinge xiv, 8, 
4; 2 Chron. xxv, 2). He commenced bis sovereign- 


ty by punishing the murderers of his father; and it is 
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tioned that be respected the law of Moses by not | Amos’s prophecies of coming evil, and urgei the 
lactaaing the children in the doom of their pride prophet himself to withdraw into the kingdom of Jo- 
which seems to show that a contrary practice had pre- |dab and prophesy there ; for which he was threatened 
viously oxisted (2 Kings xlv, 5-7; 2 Chron. xxv, 8-5). | with severe family degradation in the approaching 
The principal event of Amaziah's reign was lerasies & rye mh the northern kingdom (Amos vil, 10-17), 
to reimpose upon the Edomites the of Judah, | B.C. cir, 790, 
which te bas pod off in the fiona od dehoeaas (2] 4, The father of Joshah, which latter was one of 
Kings viil, 20; comp. 1 Kins xxii, 48). The strength | the Simeonite chiefs who expelled the Amalekites from 
of Edom Is evinced by the fact that Amaziah consider- | tbe valley of Gedor in the time of Hezekiah (1 Chron. 
ed the unaided power of his own kingdom, although |iv, 84). B.C. cir. 712. 
stated to have consisted of £00,000 troops, unequal to! Ambassador, « public minister sent from one 
this undertaking, and therefore hired an auxiliary | sovereign prince, as a representative of his person, to 
force of 100,000 men from the king of Israel for 100} another, At Athens ambassadors mounted the pulpit 
\ talents of silver (2 Chron. xxv, 5,6). This is the first | of the public orators, and there acquainted the people 
example of a mercenary army that occurs in the his-| with their errand. At Rome they were Introduced 
tory of the Jews. It did not, however, render any|to the senate, and there delivered thelr commissions 
other service than that of giving Amazish an oppor- (Smith's Dict. of Class. Astig. s. v- Legatus). 
tunity of manifesting that he knew his true place in|" 1p the Old Testament, the word "I", lair, one who 
the Hebrew Constitution, as the viceroy and vassal on an errand, {a thos rendered in Josh. ix, 4; 
of the King Jenovan, <A prophet commanded him, a aii, 17 Tas. xvii, 2; Jer. xlix, 14; Obad.1; 
in the name of the Lord, to send back the auxiliaries, es i oe 
and this translation is used for 7272, melits’, an inter 
on the ground that the state of alienation from God , i 
in which the kingdom of Israel lay rendered sach ae-| preter, in 2 Chron. xxxii, 81; also for see, ' 
sistance not only useless, but dongerous. The king| messenger, in 2 Chron. xxxv, 21; Isa. xxx, 4; xxxiil, 
obeyed this seemingly hard command, and eent the|7; Exek. xvil, 18. Ministers of the Gospel in the 
men home, although by doing so he not only lost| New Testament are said to be ambassadors (xpeo(itiw), 
their services, bat the 100 talents, which bad been al-| because thoy are appointed by God to declare his wil 
ready paid, and incurred the resentment of the Israel-|to men, and to promote a spiritual alliance with Him 
ites, who were naturally exasperated at the indignity | (2 Cor. v, 20; Eph, vi, 20). See ALLIaNce. 
shown to them (2 Chron, xxv, 7-10, 18), Thisexae-| Tho relations of the Hebrews with foreiza netions 
peration they indicated by plundering tho towns and | wore too limited to afford much occasion for the ser- 
destroying the poople on their homeward march (Kit- | vices of ambassadors, Still, the long course of their 
to's Daily Bible Iustr. in loc.). The obedience of | history affords some examples of the employment of 
Amaziah was rewarded by a great victory over the | such functionaries, which enable us to discover the 
Edomites (2 Chron. xxv, 14-16), ten thousand of | position which thoy wero considered to occupy. Of 
whom were slain in battle, and ten thousand more | ambassadors resident at a foreign court they had, of 
savagely destroyed by being hurled down from the | course, no notion, all tho embassies of which we read 
high cliffs of their native mountains (2 Chron. xxv, | being ‘‘ extraordinary,” or for special services and oc- 
11, 12). Ho even took the city of Petra (q. v.) by | castons, such as to congratulate a king on his acces 
assadlt, and changed its name from Selah to Joktheel | sion or victories, or to condole with him in his troubles 
(2 Kings xiv, 7). But the Edomites afterward were }(2 Sam. vili, 15; x, 2; 1 Kings v, 1), to remonstrate 
avenged; for among the goods which fell to the con- | in the case of wrong (Jndg. xl, 12), to solicit favors 
queror were some of thelr idols, which, although im- | (Num. xx, 14), or to contract alliances (Josh. ix, 3 
potent to deliver their own worshippers, Amaziab be- | aq.; 1 Macc, viil, 17). 
took himself to worship(Witbof, De Amasia deos Edom. | The notion that tho ambassador represented the 
secum abducente, . 1768). This proved his ruin | person of the sovereign who sent him, or the dignity 
(2 Chron, xxv, 14-16), Paffed up by his late victo- | of the state from which he came, did not exist in an- 
rapes fous — of — ber Liye cient times in the same sense as mow. Ho aa ‘e 
minion, and sent a challenge to ¢! ing- hiy d uished and privileged 
dom to meet him in a pitched battle, After a ecorn- denley Go Bees x, 1-5) Fay iangaal aa 
fal reply, he was defeated by King Jonsh of Israel, | than of our ambassadors, It may have been owing, 
who carried him @ prisoner to Jerusalem, which, ac-|in some degree, to the proximity of all the nations 
cording to Josephus (Ast. ix, 9, 8), opened Its gates to | with which the leraclites had intercourse that their 
the conqueror under a threat that othorwise ho would | ambassadors were intrasted with fow, if any, discro- 
put Amaziah to death—a statement evidently made | tionary powers, and could not go beyond the Ictter of 
conjecturally to explain the fact that the city was | their instructions. In general, their duty was limited 
taken apparently without resistance (2 Kings xiv, 18). } to tho delivering of a message and the receiving of an 
Joash broke down a great part of the city wall on the | answer; and if this answer was such as required a re- 
side toward the Ieraelitish frontier, plundered the | joinder, they returned for fresh instructions, unless 
city, and even laid bis hands upon the sacred things | they had been authorized how to act or speak in case 
of the temple. He, however, left Amaziah on the | such an answor should bo given. 
throne, but not without takiny hostages for his good| Tho largest act performed by ambasaadors appears 
behavior (2 Kings xiv, 8-14; 2 Chron. xxv, 17-24), | to have been the treaty of alliance contracted with the 
B.C. cir. 824. The disasters which Amaziah’s infata- | Gibeonitos (Joeh. ix), who were supposed to have 
ation had brought upon Judah probat ly occasioned the | come from “a fur country ;” and the treaty which 
conspiracy in which be lost his life, although a space |they contracted was in agreement with the instruc- 
of fifteen years intervened (2 Kings xiv, 17). On re- | tions with which they professed to be furnished. In 
ceiving intelligence of this conspiracy he hastened to | allowing for the effect of proximity, it muat be remem- 
throw himself into the fortress of Lachish ; but he was | bered that the ancient ambassadors of other nations, 
pursued and slain by the conspirators, who brought |even to countries distant from thelr own, generally 
back bis body ‘upon horses” to Jerusalem for inter- | adhered to the letter of their instructions, and were 
ment in the royal sepalchre (2 Kings xiv, 19, 20; 2| reluctant to act on their own discretion. Generale of 
Chron. xxv, 27, 28), His name, for some reason, is | armics muct not, however, be confounded with ambas- 
omitted in our Saviour's genealogy (Matt. 1,8; comp. | sadors in this respect, The precept given in Deut. xx, 
1 Chron, iil, 12),—Kitto, See Jupax, Krnanom or. | 10, seems to imply some puch agency; rather, how- 
3. The priest of the golden calves at Bethel, whu, | ever, that of a mere nuncio, often bearing a letter @ 
in the time of Jeroboam II, complained to the king of | Kings v,5; xix, 14), than of a legate empowered to 
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treat. The in of such an officer's person| Ambo, a raised platform or reading-desk, from 
may perhaps be inferred from the only recorded infrac- | which, in the primitive Church, the gospel and epistle 
ton of it being followed with unusual soverities toward | were read to the people, and sometimes the sermon 
the vanquished, probably designed as a condign chas-: preached. Its position appears to have varied at dif- 
tisement of that offence (2 Sam, x, 2-5; comp. xii, ferent times; it was most frequently on the north side 
26-81). The earliest examples of ambassadors em- of the entrance into the chancel. The singers also 
ployed occur in the cases of Edom, Moab, and the had their separate ambo.—Bingham, Orig. Eccl, Uk. 
Aworites (Num. xx, 14; xxi, 21; Judg. xi, 17-19), iii, ch. vil. 

afterward in that of the fraudulent Gibeonites (Josh.| Baldus and Durandus derive the name from the 
ix, 4, ete.), and in the instances of civil strife men- _ circumstance of there being a double flight of steps to 
tioned in Judg, xi, 12, and xx, 12 (see Cunmns de Rep. the ambo; others, with more probability, from the 
Hebr. ii, 20, with notes by Nicolaus in Ugolini The- | Greek dvaPaive, to ascend. Treatises on this subject 
saur.{ii,773-774), They aro mentioned mors frequent- P 

ly during and after the contact of the great adjacent 
monarchies of Syria, Babylon, etc., with those of Ju- 
dah and Israel, e. g. in the invasion of Sennacherib. 
They were usually men of high rank, as in that case 
the chief captain, the chief cup-bearer, and chief of the 
eunuchs were deputed, and were met by delegates of 
similar dignity from Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii, 17, 18; 
see also Jen. xxx, 4). Ambassadors are found to have 
been employed, not only on occasions of hostile chal- 
lenge or insolent menace (2 Kings xiv, 8; 1 Kings 
xx, 2, 6), but of friendly compliment, of request for 
alliance or other aid, of submissive deprecation, and 
of carious Inquiry (2 Kings xlv, 8; xvi, 7; xvili, 14; 
2 Chron, xxxii, 81). The dispatch of ambassadors 
with urgent haste is introduced as a token of national} 
grandeur in the obscure prophecy in Isa. xviii, 2.' are by Geret, De ret. ecclesiee ambonibus (Onold. 1757); 
Kitto, , v.; Smith,s.v. See Missexorn. Weidling, De ambonibus oct, ecclesia (Lips. 1687). See 

Amber (Heb. 53M, chaskmat’, Exek. 1,4, 27; vili, | Lassox ; Porrr. 

2) ls a yellow or straw-colored gummy substance,| Ambrose, deacon of Alexandria, flourished chief- 
originally a vegetable prodaction, but reckoned to the , ly about the year 280; he was a man of wealth, and 
mineral kingdom. It is found In lumps in the sea) by bis wife, Mavella, had many children. For some 
and on the shores of Prussia, Sicily, Turkey, etc. Ex- ;time he was entangled in the errors of the Valcntin- 
ternally it is rough ; it is very transparent, and on be- ians and Marcionites, but Origen brought him to the 
ing mbbed yields a fragrant odor. It was formorly | true faith. With Origen he became closely intimate, 
sapposed to be medicinal, but is now employed in the | and they studied together. He is said to have fur- 
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Ambo in the Uhurch of St, Clement at Rome. 


manufacture of trinkets, ornamonts, etc. (Penny Cyclo- 
padia, 8. v). 


Piece of Amber with Flies imbedded. 


In the above passages of Ezekic), tho Hebrew word 
is translated by the Sept. #Aexrpov, and Vulgate elec. 
tres, which signify not only ‘‘ amber,” but also a vi 
brilliant metal, composed of silver and gold, m 
prized in antiquity (Pliny, xxzxiil, 4, p, 28). Others, 
as Bochart (Hieroz. li, p. 877), compare here the mix- 
tare of gold and brass, aurichalcum, of which the an- 
cients had several kinds; ly which means a high de- 
gree of lustre was obtained; c, g. es pyropum, we 
Corinthium, etc. (Smith's Dict. of Class. Antig. 8. v. 
Bronze). Something similar to this was probably 
also denoted by the difficult term yaAroAipavor, ‘‘ fine 
brass,” in Rev. i, 15 (comp. Ezra viii, 27). See Brass. 
The Hebrew word chashmal probably signifies smooth 
(Lc, potished) brass.—Calmet, s.v, Sec METAL. 

Ambidexter. See Lerr-aanpen. 

Ambivius (2 Latin name, signifying doubtful as 
to the way; Gracized 'AyProtiog), surnamed Mar- 
ccs, of Jadwa, next after Coponius, and 
before Rafus, A.D, 9 to 12 (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 2, 2). 


nished Origen with seven secretaries, whom he kept 
constantly at work. Ambrose diod about 250, after 
the persecution of Maximinus, in which he confeased 
the faith boldly with Protoctetes, a pricst of Cesarea 
in Palestinc. His letters to Origen, which St. Jerome 
commends highly, are lost. The Roman Church com- 
memorates him as confessor on March 17,—Euseb, Ch. 
Hist, vi, 18; Landon, Eccl. Dictionary, i, 802. 


Ambrose, bishop of Milan, was born about 840, 
at Treves (Auguste Trevirorum), where his father re- 
sided as prefect of tho Pretorium, among the Gauls, 
It fs said that while he was yet an infant a swarm of 
bees settled upon his mouth, which his father inter- 
preted as a portent of future greatness, After his fa- 
ther’s death bis mother took him to Rome, where ho 
received the education of an advocate under Anicius 
Probus and Symmachus. For some time he pleaded 
at tho bar, and hie success, together with his family 
influence, led to his appointment (about A.D, 870) as 
consular prefect of Liguria and Emilia, a tract of 
Northern Italy which extended, as near as can be as- 
certained, to Bologna. It is said that Anicius Probus, 
the prefect, when he sent bim to bis government, did 
eo in these remarkable words, which may well be 
called prophetic, ‘‘Go, then, and act, not as a judgo, 
but asa bishop.”’ Ambrose made Milan bis residence ; 
and when Auxentius the bishop died, the people of 
Milan assembled to elect a successor. This the cruel 
divisions made in the Church by the Arian heresy 
rendered no easy matter; and the contest was carried 
on between Catholics and Arians with such violence 
that Ambrose was obliged to proceed himeelf to the 
church to exhort the people to make their election 
quietly and in order. At the close of his speech the 
whole assembly, Arians and Catholics, with one voice 
demanded him for their bishop. Believing himself to 
be unworthy of so high and responsible an office, he 
tried all means in his power to evade their call, but 
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‘n vaio, and be was at last constrained to 
874). He was yet only » catechamen; he had then 
to be baptized, and on the eighth day after he was 
consecrated bishop. He devoted himself to his work 
with unexampled zeal; gave all his property to the 
Charch and poor, and adopted an ascetic mode of life. 
He opposed the Arians from the very beginning of his 
episcopacy, and soon acquired great influence both | bi 
with the people and the Emperor Valentinian. In 

882 he presided at an eplacopal synod In Aquileia 
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(summoned by the Emperor Gratian), at which the 
Arian bishops Palladins and Secundianus were de- 

wed. 
pees of Valentinian II), who demanded the use of 
at least one church for the Arians ; but the people sided 
with Ambrose, and Justina desisted. In the year 890 
he excommunicated the Em, Theodosius for the 
massacre at Thesealonica, and did not absolve him till 
after a penance of eight months and a public humilia- 
tion. Ambrose was the principal instructor of Au- 
gustine in the Christian faith. He died at Milan, 
April 4, 897, and is commemorated in the Roman 
Chaorch as a saint Dec. 7, His writings abound in 
moral leasons, plentifully interspersed with exhorta- 
tions to celibacy and the other superstitions of the day. 
It is also recorded that he.performed many astonishing 
miracles—stories that throw disgrace on an elevated 
character, which really needed not the ald of impos- 
ture to secure respect or even . He has 
deserved from suc generations the equivocal 
praise that he was the first effectual assertor of those 
exalted ecclesiastical pretensions so essential to the 
existence of the Romish system, and so dear to the 
ambitious ministers of every Church. Hs services to 
church masic were very great; he was the father of 
“hymnology”’ in the Western Church. The writings 
of the early fathers concur in recording the employ- 
ment of music as a part of public worship, although 
no regular ritual was in existence to determine its 


precise form and ase. This appears to have been first | __7 mh 


supplied by Ambrosias, who inatituted that 
of alnging known by the name of the ‘‘cantus Am- 


broslanas,” which is aaid to have had a reference to | Printed st different times, 
the modes of the ancients, especially to that of Ptole-|1_ 4 Chroniole of Me 


meus. This le rather matter of conjecture than cer- 


scribed in glowing terms by those who heard it in the 
cathedral of Milan. ‘The voices," says Augustine, 
‘flowed in at my ears, troth was distilled into my 
heart, and the affection of plety overflowed in sweet 
tears of joy.” Whether any genuine relica of the mo- 
sic thus described exist at the present time is exceed- 
ingly doubtful; the style of singing it may, however, 
have been preserved; and this {s atill sald to be ap- 
plied at Milan to compositions of a date comparatively 
recent (Biog, Dict, Soc, Useful Knowledge). His writ- 
ings are more numerous than valuable. Tan of the 
many hymns which are ascribed to him are 

admitted to be genuine, but it is doubtfal whether the 
Ambrosian Hymn or the Te Deum is by him. The 
best edition of hls complete works has been published 
by the Benedictines under the title, Opera, ad manu- 
seriptos codices Vaticanos, Gallicanoe, Belgicos, etc., mec 


In 885 he had a severe conflict with Justina 


came one of the first men of his age in 
Greek literatare; his master in the 
manuel Chrysolares. In 1481 he becamo 
his order, and afterward was several times appointed 


rara and Florence, he supported the pope's interests. 
He did all in his power to bring about the union of the 
Greek and Latin Churches, and he drew up the for- 
mula of onion at the desire of the council. He died 
October 21, 1489. His works are, 1. Hodaporicon; as 
Account of a Juurney taken to eisit the various Monae 
terics of Italy, by the Pope's command (1678 ; Florence 
and Luces, 1681, 4to):—2. Forseula of union between 
the Churches (in the Coll. of Councils) :—8. Life of St. 

Palladius ; translated the tate 
of Monee 


The library of St. Mark at 
y MSS. by this writer, vis.: 
ino:—2. Two Books of kis 
Proceedings while General of the Camaldules :—3, The 
Lives of certain Saints :—4. A Treaties of the Sacrament” 
of he Body of Christ :—5. A Treatise against the Greek 
Doctrine of the Procession 


by this author, exclusive of twenty booka of his let- 
ters given in the third volame of the Velerum Scrip 
forum, etc...., Ampl. Collectio, of the latter.—Lan- 
don, Xcel. Dict. t, 806; Hoefer, Biog. Générale, ii, 348. 
Ambrose, Autpert, a French Benedictine moak, 
and abbot of St. Vincent de Voltorne, abont 760, in the 
time of Pope Paul, and Desiderius, king of the Lom- 
bards, as he himself tells us, He died July 19, 778 
He wrote a Commentarius in Apoca'ypsin (Col. 1536, 
fol.), also published in the Bid!. Patrum, xHli, 408, and 
some other works, viz., Commentaries on the Pezlms 
and Song of Solomon, the Combat between the Virtues 


and Vices, which goes under the names of St. Ambrose, 
and is inserted in the works of Augustine ; = JZonily 
on the Reading of the Holy Gospel (among the works of 
printed without the Indexes, Paris, 1894, 4 vols, large | St: Ambrose), and another on the Asrumption of the 
8vo). The Appendix contains three lives of Ambrose. | Vizgin (which is the eighteenth of Augustine de 
His are arranged as follows in the edition of | tls), # 
1686, 2 vols.: Vol. I contains //eremeron, lib, 8; De 
iso; De Cain et Abel; De Noe et Arca; De Abra- 
ham; De Jeaac e Anima; De Bono Mortis; De 
= De Jacob et Vita beata; De Josepho Patriarcha 


non ad editiones veteres emendata, studio 
ordinis Benedicti (Par. 1686-90, 2 vols. fol.; also ro- 


others, Mabillon gives as his, the Lires of 
SS, Paldo, Tuto, and Vaso, together with the History 
gee Monastery.—Cave, Hist. Lit. i, 631; Fier, Lit. de 


France, t, tv; Landon, Eeed. Dict, t, 808. 
Q Ambrose, Isaac, « Presbyterian minister, born 
us Patriarcharum ; De Elia et Jejunio;|in Lancashire, 1592, and brads at Oxford. He 


Benedictionib 
Ds Nabuthe Ierachta; De Tobia; De I; Job | officiated ao minister in Preston, and afterwn: 
st Dovid; Apologia. Propheta David; Enarrationes in| Garstang in Lancashiro, from which be was prbain ak 
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formity. He was a man of great: 
be adorned by sincers and ardent 


time to prepare several works of prac- 
for the press. He was the author of 


¢ which has most of all received, and 
award of popular favor. Both 
other writings, may be found in his Com- 
(Dundee, 1759, fol.). 

archbishop of Moscow, with his family 
ndrew Sertis-Kamensky, was born at Nejine, 
government of Tchernigoff, in 1708. After 
the seminary of St. Alexander Nevaki, he 
became, in 1785, one of {ts teachers, In 1789 he en 
tered a monastic order, and, according to custom, 
his Christian name, assoming that of Am- 


in 


Vosnecensk, and, in 1758, was consecrated bishop, first 
Pereiaslavl, and later, of the diocese of Krusitzy, 


near Moscow. He was appointed archbishop of Moe- 


of hs Chorch. He established a number of new 


and distinguished himself 


fore, had the m: us image removed during the 
night. On the next day the populace, charging at 
ones the archbishop with the removal, rushed toward 
bis house. The archbishop had retired to a monastery 
ontside of the city. The populace followed him, and 
broke open the gates of the monastery. The arch- 
bishop concealed himself in the sanctuary of the 
ehorch, where only priests are allowed to enter; bat 
they found him oot, and dragged him to the gate of the 
temple, The archbishop begged them for enough time 
to receive once more the eucharist ; this was granted | 


fathers, 

Ginirale, ii, 841. 
Ambrosian Chant. See Axszosz. 
Ambrosian Hymn. See Tz Dron. 
Ambroeian Music. See Mosic(Cavren). | 


Ambrosiaster, a Pseudo-Ambroslus, the usual 
name of the onknown author of the Commentaria in 
ait} Epistolas B. Pauli, which is contained in the second 
volume of the Benedictine edition of the works of | 
Ambrose, It appears from the book itself that it was | 
compiled while Damasus was bishop of Rome. Au-! 
guetine @ passage from this book, but ascribes 
it to ot Hilary, from which circumstance many have! 
concluded that Hilary, a deacon of the Roman Charch | 
under Damasus, who joined the schism caused by) 
Bishop Lucifer of Cagilari, was the author. But, 
against this opinion it may be adduced that Augustine 
wonld not have given to a follower of Lucifer the title | 
of saint —Herzog, |, 277. | 


ae ee (AmBR0a8-AT-THE- | 
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pisty. | der is known from a ball of 


AMBUSCADE 
Woop), Onves or, monks of. The origin of the or- 


out the walls of Milan; from which it appears that 
these monks had for « long time been subject to a 


the pope, at the prayer of the archbishop, had 
them to follow the rule of Augustine, permitted them 
to assume the above name, to recite the Ambrosian 
office, and directed that their prior should be confirm- 
ed by the archbishop of Milan. They afterward had 
many establishments in different parts of Italy; but 
they were independent of one another until Eugenius 
TV, in 1441, united them into one congregation, and 
exempted them from the jurisdiction of the ordinaries, 
meking the convent at Milan the chief of the order. 
In 1579 they applied to St. Charles Borromeo to aid 
them in the reformation of their houses, whose disci- 
apes had become somewhat relaxed. In 1589 Sixtus 


Ambnuescade and Ambush (Heb. 35%, arab’, 


to Lie m waif), in military phraseology, are terma used 
promiscucusly, though it is understood that the first 


eath. more properly applies to the act, and tha second to the 


locality of « stratagem which consiets mainly In the 
concealment of an army, or of a detachment, where 
the enemy, if he ventures, in ignorance of the meas- 
ure, within the sphere of its action, is suddenly taken 
at a disadvantage, and liable to be totally defeated. 
The principles which must guide the contrivers of an 
ambuscade have been nearly the same in all ages; 
embracing concealment from the observation of an 
enemy so as to create no suspicion ; a position of ad- 
vantage In case of being attacked by superior ; 
and having the means of retreating, as well as of is- 
suing forth to attack, without impediment, when the 
proper moment is arrived. The example of Joshua 
at the capture of Ai (Josh. viil) shows the art to have 
been smong the Jews on the best possible 
principles. The failure of » first attempt was sure to 
produee increased confidence in the assailed, who, be- 
ing the armed, but not disciplined inhabitants of a 
strong place, were likely not to be under the control 
of much caution. Joshua, encamping within sight, 
but with a valley intervening, when he came up to 
make a felee attack, necessarily appeared to disad- 
vantage, the enemy being above him, and his retreat 
toward his own camp rendered difficult by its being 
Itkewlse above him on the other side, snd both sides 
no doubt very steep, as they ete in general in the bills 
of this region. His men therefore fled, as directed, 
not towerd the north, where the camp was, but east- 
ward, toward the plain and desert; while in the bills, 
not behind, bat on the west side, lay the ambuscade, 
in sufficient force alone to vanquish the enemy. This 
body of Israelites had not therefore the objectionable 
toute to take from behind the city, a movement thet 
muat have been seen from the walls, and would have 
Given time to close the gutes, if not to warn the citl- 
zens hack; but, rising from the woody hills, {t had 
the shortest distance to pass over to come down di. 
rectly,to the gate; and, if an accident had cansed fail- 
ore in the army of Joshua, the detachment conld not 
itself be intercepted before reaching the camp of the 
main body; while the citizens of Al, pursuing down 
bill, had little chanes of returning up to the gates in 
time, or of being in a condition to make an effectoal 
onset (ree Stanley, Sinai ond Priest. p. 198). In the 
attempt to surprise Shechem (Judg. ix, 80 #q.) the 

, 60 for as it was a man@uvre, Was 
unakilfally isi, although ultimately successful In con- 
sequence of the party spirit within, and the intellt 
gence which Abimelech (q. v.) maintained in the for 
tress, Kitto.s.v. See War. 
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Amedians, Amadeists, an order of minor | versy in 1670 on minor points of doctrine between 
friars, instituted about 1452; so called from their pro- | Jacob Amen and John Heisly, another Mennonite, 
fessing themselves amantes Deum, loving God; or| which produced, finally, a schism in the Mennonile 
amati Deo, loved by God. Others derive the name|body. By a corruption af the name A menife, the mem- 
from their founder, Amadeus or Amedeus, a Portu-| bers of the sect in Pennsylvania, where they abound, 
gmese nobleman. They wore a gray habit and wood-|are called Amish, Awsrish, or Omishers. Sea Mux. 
én shoes, and girt themselves with a cord. They had | Noxires, 
twenty-eight convents in Italy, besides others inj America. I. Church Hustory.—Of the religins 
Spain, and were united by Pope Pins V partly with | creeds of the American aborigines we treat in the ar- 
the Cistercian order, and partly with that of the Soc-|ticle Isprans (Ameatcan). The introduction of 
colantl, or wooden-shoe wearers,—Helyot, ed. Migne, | Christianity coincides with the discovery of America 
1, 200. by Europeans, pa pe ab spr em 

‘ , amen’ a particle and Norwegians are said to have establi Teen 

A at Riccar bon a Pamate : of Ct . aig land twelve churches, two convents, and one bishop- 
testation adopted guages ric (of Gandar) on the eastern shore, and four churches 
1.) This word is strictly an adjective, signifying |CO te westaras and in 1266 some priests are sail 
«fn andy rnaporaly, faa” Hany tn |p tale, vaya of corey te rps wh 
Rey. ill, 14, our Lord is called ‘'the amen, AR and James eos andothers, All cies of Christian 
and true witness.” Io Isa. Ixv, 16, the Heb. x “i th 
“the God of amen,” which our Se ders “the ity, however, had disappeared when, in the sixteen! 
God of ruth". 0, of fidelity. Tn tte adverblal sense | CA7; North America, and in particular Gressland, 
tne cancers rt ee Te oe nthe | Coe cee ae aga Te ecorary of Ane 
beginning of a sentence by way of emphasis—rarely | 7 7 


Charch in South and Central America, in the 
in the Old Test. (Jer. xxviii, 6), but often by our Sav- en 
four in the New, where it is commonly translated West, Indies, snd on: the southern coset of Herth 


eet . America. Canada, the northern lakes, and the Mis 
‘‘gerily.”" In John's Gospel alone it Is often used by sissippi valley were for » century under the sway of 
him in this way double, i.e. ‘verily, verily.” In lth French, and thus likewise under the influence of 
the end of @ sentence it often occurs alngly or repeat-| 11° Boman Church. But the temperate zone, tht 
ed, especially at the end of hymns or prayers, 88/1 ,07¢ of the continent, was reserved for the Protestants 
amen and amen’’ (Psa. xii, 14; Ixxif, 19; lxxxix, of England, Germany, Holland, and the persecated 
8). | The proper signification of it In this position | Huguenots. ‘The Church of England was established 
ia te contra the onde mbich bave Preceded, snd |in Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia; in Maryland 
(dsb er an Oe ts” fats Sept | attor the decline of the Roman Catbolic infuence, and 
vie leh the pe Wor lina Later oe in New York after its cession by the Dutch. Its st 
par ectonted pon phaser ath thandtee by the | empte at gaining ground in other colonies fafled ; and 
cath Nas ogee : | at the timd of the Revolution its growth had remain 
(Num. v, 22; Deut. xxvii, 15,17; Neh. v, 18; | 05 > behind that of tho persecuted and dissenting 
Tae See ara” °8F comp: Pos. evi 48)—Kit-| bodies of the Old World, which soon became the 
(IL) In the public worship of the primitive churches | 7e2ath of the New. The Puritans and » 
py Pe gray Rie esr Midi ph | 
men at the o! of the prayer; a custom derived 3 
from apostolic times (1 Cor. xiv, 16). Several of the | 4mn® Tgmerons fp the qeatteuncndae pore 
fathers refer to it, Jerome says that in his time, at and helped to foster the spirit of religious liberty. The 
the conclusion of pablic prayer, the united voice of the | Declaration of Independence, by which thirteen Brit- 
Pwplo sounded like the fall of water or the noise of | ish colonies freed themselves from the mother country 
bi praeiretieg ache was attached to the use | in 1776, marke a new era not only in the church his- 
@ celebration of the eucharist. At |tory of’ America, but in the general history of Chris 
o Seer ~ beers beh apc ;'o |tlanity. ‘The union between church and state was di 
say, “ The bod of Christ;” at the givin of the solved ; the etate renounced its claims over the con 
Rag c riled: exes banter blond a Christ sciences of men, and the church sought its support no 
‘ae paps oh may, » | longer from the state, but from the voluntary contr+ 
p of life ;”” the communicant is directed on each | tutions of its members See Urtrsp Sr. This 
cmation to say “Amen.” This answer was univer-| principle, which was originally aahtiaea ke the 
feat itscs Church. See Resronsr. United States only, soon began to exert an influence 
(UI. wil a9 an emphatic affirmation, in the | over the churches of the whole country, and even to 
sense ‘20 be it,” at the end of all the prayers of the | spread across the Atlantic, where it prepared, slow! 
Church of England, It is sometimes said in token of | hut steadily, an entire trevunincbatlon ot the Seer A 
undoubting assent, as at the end of the creed, Amen, | between church and state, Protestantism has since 
**8o [ believe.” The order of the Church of England | not only brought the akale of North America and a 
dicecte tas Bc el arteng te beeet rg prayers, | part of the West Indies under its influence, but it is 
Amen,""—Bingham, bk. xv, ch. ili, § 25, steadily pressing forward toward the south, and nar- 
Paton treatises on the subject are Kleinschmidt, | rowing the territory of the Roman Church. ‘The 
rs particula Amen (Rint. 1696); Weber, De voce Amen | states of Central and South America have nominally 
(Jen. 1784); Wernsdorf, De Amen liturgico (Viteb. | remained connected with the Roman Church, but re 
1779); Brunner, De voce Amen (Helmst. 1678); Fogel- | tigious toleration has been established in moet of them 
mark, Potestas verbi 26 (Upeal. 1761); Meier, Horw | and every where the Roman clergy has a hard stand 
philol. in Amen (Viteb. 1687); Treffentlich, De soe against an advanced liberal party, which is determined 
(Lips. 1700); Val, De rocula Amen (Argent. 1681); pel er heya aA yeries ee eee 
Hi lol. ti : unlimited religious 8 
ex, Hora philol. in Amen (Wittemb. 1687). tails of American Church History, pe thee Aantisclpn 
Amenites, « subdivision of the Mennonites, so] the various states, Unitep States, Mex1co, ete. A 
yraee hat" he re Mennonite coped of me, and comprehensive survey of the developmen tof 
. He was not a man of merican Church History mith’s Tadles 
nor was he considered the founder of a sect. The per of Church History. S eee ae ak 


petuation of bis name in this way ts due to a contro-| If. Religious Statistics —The ‘National Almanac" 
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Map of North America, 


for 1864 (p. 588), gives the following table on the re-| It appears from the above table that Protestant 
ligious statistics of America; Christiani 


ity prevails in the United States, in British 
America, and in the Dutch, Danish, and Swedish pos- 
sessions in the West Indies and South America, In 
the rest of America the Protestant population consists 
mostly of foreigners. But in Brazil » large immigra- 
000,000 | tion from Germany and Switzerland has already estab- 
lished the foundation of a native Church; andin New 
Granada, Chili, the Argentine Confederation, Uruguay, 
00 | and Hayti dourishing congregations labor for the same 
62,000 | end. The Roman Church prevails {a Mexico, the 
West Indies, and all the Central and South American 
states, and is also numerously represented in the 
000 | United States and in the British possessions, In Rus- 
sian America all the native Russian population be- 
longa to the Greek Church. A number of pagan In- 


dians still live in nearly all parts of America, Their ' 
number is estimated at about 1,000,000. Jews, Mor- 
mons, and Spiritualists are found almost only in the 
United States, where there are also a number of other 
congregations which expressly place themselves out- 
side of Christianity, withont having established any 
other positive creed (ses lastical Year. 
book for 1859, p. 14-16). 


American and Foreign Bible Society. See 
Biss Socterties. 


American and F. Christian Union, 
4 religious association of the United States, organized 
in the city of New York in May, 1849, It was form- 
ed by the fusion of three societies which had existed 


for several years, the Foreign Ei 
American Protestant 


vangelical Society, the 
Society, and the Philo-/talion So 
ciety, The Foreign Eveagelical Society was organized 
in 1889 to advance the work of evangelization in pa- 
pal countries genorally. It had been preceded by the 

French Association, which was founded in 1884, in 

order to assist the evangelical efforts made by the 
French Protestants, and, in 1886, changed its name 

into that of Evangelical Association. Tho receipts of 

the French Association and the Evangelical A ssoctation 
were 619,759, those of the Foreign Evangelical Society 
during the ten years of its existence, @154,345. At 
the request of the French Association, Rev. Dr. Baird 
went, in 1885, for three years to Paris, for the Purpose 
of learning what could be done by the American 
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ceedings of this society 


liberty, and a pure and evangelical Christianity, both 
st home and abroad, wherever a corrupted Christianity 
exists.” In the first two years of its existence, 1850 
and '51, it expended nearly $15,000 for the removal to 
Iinois of come 500 or 600 Portuguese exiles, who had 
been exiled from Madeira for having embraced Prot- 
estantism. The receipts from 18149 to 1859 have 
ranged from @45,000 to 980,000, making a total of over 
$600,000 in ten years. In 1868 they were $59,063; in 
1864, $73,778, It publishes a monthly magazine of 82 
pages, the “Christian World" (formerly the ‘Am, and 
For, Chr.Un,""), which has a large circulation, The so- 
clety has also published a Sabbath-echool library, con- 
tating of 21 volumes, mostly exposing the doctrines 
and osages of the Roman Church. The agents of the 
society in the home field preach the Gospel to Roman 


Catholics, viz., Engiloh, Irish, French, Itallan, Span-| (Rev. xxi, 20). The trans 
name 


ish, German, and Bohemian. In the foreign field, the 
sustzins missionaries itself, or supports the 
missions of other societies in Canada, 


Asore Islands, Sweden, Belgium, Switsorland, Pied- 
mont, France. The number of laborers employed in 
howe field was, in 1859, 69; the namber of teach- 
male and , 375; making a force of 488 per- 
cons endeavoring to counteract the influence of the 
papacy. 


ward of 14,250. The totel namber of converts from 
the Roman Catholic Charch amounted, in 1859, to 1404. 
American Baptist Miseionary Union. See 
Missiona (Barris). F 
American Baptist Publication Society. 
See Barrisrs. 


American Bible Society. Sea Bratz So- 
CLETIES, 

American Bible Union See Bretz Socre- 
TEs. 


American Board of Commissioners for 
Heim, Biissions, See Missions (Amentcan 


AMETHYST 


American Sunday-school Union. fee Sux 
DAY-SOHOOL, 

American Tract Society. See Tracr So- 
CIETIES, 

Amerftha (Apipv9d according to some copies 
seo Hadson, in loc., while others have ‘Ayspuia; ac- 
cording to Reland, Palast. p. 560, both by erroneous 
tranocription for Mnpsd, which most editors give; see 
AcuaBaRa), a town of Upper Galilee, which Josephus 
fortified against the Romans (Life, 87); probably the 
came as Meroru (q. v.), which terminated Upper 
Galilee westward (Josephus, War, ili, 8, 1); and con- 
jectured by Reland (Palast, p, 875) to have been the 
Mearah of the Sidonians (Josh, xiii, 4), 

Ames (or Amnsivs), WrLuIAaM, a celebrated Puri- 
tan divine, born in Norfolk, 1576, and educated at 
Christ's College, Cambridge, under Dr. Perkins, by 

A 


pro- whom he was taught evangelical religion. 


wen of Dort, and died at Rotterdam, Nov. 14, 1688, 
He wrote many works, among them, 1. Puritanismus 
Anglicanus (1628, in English, 1641):—2. De Conscientia 
(1680, in English, 1648) :—3. A Reply to Bishop Mor- 
tom (on Ceremonies):—4. Fresh Suit against human 
Ceremonies im God's Worship (1683):—5. Antisynodalia, 
1629 (against the Remonstrante):—6. Medulla Theo- 
logica (1628 and often after, both Lat. and Eng.), His 
Latin works are collected under the title Opera, qua 
Lat. scripsit, omnia (Amst. 1658, 5 vols. 12mo), Ames 
was eminent in casuistry Grp and was a strong op- 
ponent of Arminianism.—Neal, Hist. of Puritans, 1, 
672 0q.; Brooks, Lives of Puritans, ii, 405; Mosheim, 
Ch, Hist. c. xvi, sec. ill, pt. i, ch. il, § 871 a. 
Am’othyat (Tp2rnt, achlamah’; Sept. and N. 
T. dulOvoroc, Vulg. amethystus), a lous stone men- 
ond in Scripture as the pr pegere breastplate 
of the high-priest (Exod, xxvili, 19; xaxix, 12), and 
the twelfth in the foundations of the New Jerusalem 
it gems to which thie 
spplied are of « color which seems composed 
of a strong blue and deep red, and, according as either 
of these prevails, exhibit different tinges of purple, 
sometimes approaching to violet, and sometimes de- 
clining even to a rose color. From these diiferences 
of color the anclents distinguished five species of the 
amethyst; modern collections afford at least as many 
vi , but they are all comprebended under two 
specles—the Oriental amethyst and the Occidental am- 
ethyd. These names, however, are given to stones of 
essentially different natures, which were, no doubt, 
enciently confounded in the same manner. The Ori- 
ental amethyst is very scarce, and of great hardness, 
lustre, and beauty. I¢ is, in fact, a rare variety of 
the adamantine spar, or coruniam. Next to the dia- 
mond, it Is the hardest substance known. It contains 
about 90 per cent. of alumine, a little iron, and a little 
silica. Of this species emery, used in cutting and 
polishing glass, etc., is a granular variety. To this 
species also belongs the sapphire, the most valuable 
of gems next to the diamond, and of which the Ori- 
ental amethyst is merely a violet variety. Like other 
or esi it loses its color in the fire, and comes ont 
with so much of the lustre and color of the diamond 
that the most experienced jeweller may be deceived 
by it, The more common, or Occidental amethyst, Is 
@ variety of quartz, or rock crystal, and is found in 
various forms in many parts of the world, as Indla, Si- 
beris, Sweden, Germany, Spain; and even in England 
very beautiful specimens of tolerable hardness have 


been discovered. This also loses its color in the fire’ 


(Penny Cyclopedia, s.v.). Amethyste were much used 


AMHARIC LANGUAGE 


by the ancients for rings and cameos; : 
given by Pliny, because they were easily cut (Hist. 
Nat, xxxvil, 9), shows that the Occidental is 
to be understood. The ancients believed that the 
amethyst the power of dispel! dranken- 
ness in those who wore or touched st (Aathol, Gr. iv, 


18, Pliny, xxxvii, 9; Marbodtus, De Gemmis, c, 4) and | 
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and the reason | name of a fibrous mineral substance commonly called 


AMM. 


asbestos. This extraordinary 
to the ancients. It occars in , parallel, extreme 
ly slender and flexible fibres; it is found in all coun- 
tries more or less abendantly, and exists, forming 
veins, in serpentine, mica, slate, and primitive lime- 
stone rocks, the most delicate variety comes most 


miineral was krown 


hence its Greek name (“from a privative, and yz0éw, | plentifally from Savoy and Corsica, Its fibrous tex- 


to get drenk,” Martini, Excurs, p. 168). In like man- 
nor the rabbins derive ite Jowish name (from CPM, ¢o | 
ring dreams \ 


dream), from its supposed power of 

to the wearer. Brtickmann, 4 

gemmis in Se piage: Rosenmiller, hcrobgi'ar 
ire ir 

‘xe Bible; ‘Braun, De tosben second. Ui, 16; Bellarmta, 


ng con dow 


Urim und Thirmmim, p. 65; Moore's Anc, Mineralogy, | 


p. 168,)—Kitto, 5. v. See Gex. 


Ambaric Language, a degenerate Shemitic dia- 
lect, mixed ee inka gp psig with 
the test in Ambara, one principe! 
divisions of the. Abyssinian empire, See Aprasr#ta. 
It {a apparently referred to by Agatharcides 
Geogr. Min. 1, 48), about B.C. 120, under 
Kayapa Aikic, as the language of the lodytes 
Ethiopia. It began to prevail in Abyssinia over the 
Geez language about A.D. 1800, and 1s more or less 
persen throughout that country to the day. 

ts 


present 
literature fe nearly confined to a few theological | 
treatizves and translations of portions of the Holy‘ 


Pek gle which have been printed mostly by the 
British and Foreign Bible Soclety, in Ethiopic cher- 
acters. (See Gesenlus, in‘Erach and Gruber's 
clopadia, ». v. Ambarische Sprache.) The Amharic has 
the same alphabet as the Ethiopic, with the addition of 
seven characters, which have, respectively, the sound 
nearly of ah, ch (soft), nasal », guttural (German) 
weak (French) ch, g (soft), and s (as in azure). The 
vowels and diphthongs are the 
soand as in Ethiopic; also the same rales of pronun- 
ciation prevail as in that language. 
of nouns differs very little from the Ethiopic. 
indication of gender ‘s the eame. Declension takes 
place by means of certain 3 but the accusa- 
tise case exhibita the pecoliar Arabic ‘‘ nunnation.” 
See Ananic Lawovacs. The verb appears in four 
modifications, as active (neuter), a two-form factiee, 
and passive. The preterite, present, and are 
clearly distinguished by a change in formation. Be. 
sides the ‘conjunctive’ form of the present impera- 
tive and infinitive, there is also a peculiar kind of 
ticiple. Numerals and pronouns are, as to their : 
and use, entirely after the Shemitic analogies, The 
same is almost universally true of the particles. In 
the arrangement of words the nominative follows the 
other cases, and some of the conjunctions are placed . 
at the end of the sentence. The best known specimens , 
of Amharic literature are contained in Ehbragzer's 
Catechesis Christ, lingua Ambarica (Rome, 1787). Lu- | 
dolph prepared a brief Grammatica li Amharice. | 
with a Lenicon Amharico-latinum attached (Fref. 1698, ! 
fol.). The Church Mission Society (of Great Britain) 
bas pablished a Grammar of the Amharic 7 
by Isenberg (Lond. 1842, 8vo). Further details may 
be fonnd in Jowett's Christian Researches, p. 197-218; 
Platt, Ethiopic MSS. (Lond, 1828); Sootzen, Lingwis- 
techor Ne (Leipz. 1816-18), p. 145 oq. ; Schmid’s 
Bibl. f. Kritik. i, 807-810. See Eratorro Lanovaan. 
A’mi (Heb, Ami’, "Dx, prob. a corrupted form of 
the name Amon; Sept. ‘Hpst), the chiof of a family 
that returned from Babylon (Ezra i, 57); more pro 
bid o Amon (q. v.) in the parallel passage (Neb. 


Amianthus (dulavroc, unsained, i. 0. by sin; 
Heb. vii, 8, “undefiled,” and so tropically, Jar. i, 27; ' 
undecaying, 1 Pet. 1, 4; chaste, Heb. xili, 4), the, 


pt 


‘adeon, | 
name | 
of | 


ch, | 
same {in number and ; 


The formation | 
The: 


; Giah by the way of the wilderness of Gibeon 


ture, and the kttle alteration it undergoes in strong 
heats, caused it to be used by the Eavtern nations as 
an article for the fabrication of cloth, which, when 
soiled, was purified by throwing it into the fire, from 
whence it alwayx came out clesr and perfectly white; 
hence it obtained the name of amionthus, or wnsoiled. 


| By the Romans this cloth was purchased at an exor- 


bitant price, for the purpose of wrapping up the bodies 
of the dead, previous to their being laid 
neral pile, in order to prevent their ashes from being 
mingled with those of the wood.—Smith's Diet. of 
Class. Ant. and Penny Cyclopedia, « v Asbestus, 


Amiatine Man (Copsx Amzatixcs), 
the most valuable of the Latin uncial MSS. of the 
Vulgate translation, of which It is designated as am 
(Tischendorf, N. 7. Gr. 7th ed. proleg. p. ecxlvil; 
Scrivener, Introd, to N. 7. Crit. p. 264). Its name is 
derived from the Cistercian Monastery of Monte Ami- 


| atino in Tuscany, whence it was brought into the 


Laurentian Library at Florence, where it still remains. 
It was written by the Abbot Servandaus about A.D. 
541, and contains both Testaments, with scarcely any 
defect, in one very large volume, stichometricallr 


| written In a good bold hand. Bandini first pointed 


out its value, although it had been slightly used for 
tho Sixtine ed. of the Vulg. in 1587-90. Fleck wretch- 
edly edited the N, T. part in 1840; Tischendorf col- 
lated it in 1848, and Tregelles in 1846 (Del Furea com- 
ing it for the differences) ; and it was published by 
hendorf in 1850 (Testamentum Noown, Latine tm 
lerprete Hi ; ex celeberrimo cod. Amiatinc, etc. 
Lips. 4to), and again in 1854. The O. T, has been but 
little examined. The Latin text of YN. T. to 
taken from this MS, (Davideon, Bid. Criticiom, ti, 254; 
Tregelles, in Horne's /ntrod. iv, 558) See Vorcars. 

Amioce (amictus, amiculem sacrim). In Roman 
antiquity, this was an upper garment worm over the 
tunic. In ecclesiastical writers, it is a square-e! 
linen cloth worn by the clergy. It is called by Isi- 
dore the arabologiun, and, he says, was originally ao 
veil worn by women to cover shoulders. Its use 
was formerly, as now, different in different places ; 
sometimes it was worn round the neck, and sometimes 
over the head. When worn over the shoulders and 
neck, it was called the super-Aumerale, or simply Aw- 
merale, 3t was originally worn under the alb, not, as 
now, over it—a custom which is etill among 
the Maronites. It is still in use in the Romen Cath 
olic Charch, but not in the Church of England. 

Amin’adab ('Apivadaf), a Grecized form (Matt. 
1, 4) of the name of Ammrmanas (q. v.). 

Am/‘inon (2 Sam. xiii, 20). See Awxox, 

Amir, See Bova. 

Amit’tai (Heb. Amittay’, “MON, true; Sept. Agecr- 
$i), the father of the prophet Jonah, a native of Gath- 
hepher (2 Kings xiv, 25; Jon. |, 1). B.C. ante S20. 

Am/’mah (Heb. Ammah’, MBM, a cubil, as oftem ; 
Sept. 'Aupa v. r. 'Apuay), a hill “that lieth 


” th 
san went down as Joab and Abishal reached this place 
in pursuit of Abner (2 Sam. ii, 24). The description 
appears to Indicate some eminence immediately east af 
Gibeon (q, v.). Josephus (Ant, vil, 1, 8) ry 
place called Ammata" (riwog ric, dy “Apwdray eaieos— 
ot); compare the Ama (NAMM) of Jonathan's Ter 
gem. Both Symmachus (»i37) and Theodotion (j3 an, 


AMMAH 


ywydc) agree with the Vulgate in an allusion to some 
watercourse here. It is possibly to the ‘excavated 
fountaio” “under the high rock," described as near 
Gibeon (27/%) by Robinson (Researches, ti, 186), See 
also Merieo-aMMax. 

Ammah., See Cosrr. 

Ammatus, See Hauwarn; Exwais. 


Am’mi fed Amami’, "D2, my people, Sept. dade 


luable history of the Ro- 
A.D. 91, where the An- 


Se A.D. 890 or 410. The valoe of his 

general history are fully acknowledged by 
vi), and they are important to Church 
details as to Julian and the state of 
Christianity in his time. There has been much con- 
tro as to the question whether Ammiauus him- 
velf was a Christian or not. Chifflet (De Ammiani 
vita ef libris rerum gestarem monobiblion, 
1627) advocated the opinion that Ammianus 


it, It lo now generally admitted thet he was not a 
member of the Christian Church. His work contains 
many caustic remarks on the doctrines of Christianity. 
When of the martyrs, of synods and other 
points of the Christian system, he frequently adds re- 
marks which clearly re to a non-Christian author. 
It is, however, on the other hand, equally certain that 
he was not addicted to the then common belief of pa- 
ganism. He recognised a supreme numen which curbs 
baman arrogance and avenges human crime, and, in 
general, professes views which we find in Herodotas, 
Sophocles, and others of the best Greek writers, and 
which approach a monotheistic stand-polnt, It seems 
probable that he believed primitive, unadulterated 
ees, to have been, as well as the philosophy 
a form of delam. From this 

rhe of view Ammianus could consistently speak fa- 
vorably of many things he found among the Chris- 
tins, He censures Constantine's interference in the 
Arian controversy, and calls it a confusion of the ab- 
tolute and plain Christian religion with obsolete su- 

ition absolutam et 


particular the controversy concerning the Trinity and 
Divinity of Christ. He censured Jullan the Apos- 
tate for forbidding the Christians to receive instruc- 
tion in liberal studies, while he did not blame the 
restoration of pagan ices. He was not opposed 
to the of Julian, but to the violation of re- 
lizions toleration._See Rettberg, in Herzog, Rea’.En- 
cpblopadie, 1,279 eq. The best edition of his history is 
that of Wagner (Leipz. 1808, 8 vols. 8yo). An Eng- 
lish translation, was published by Philemon Holland 
(Lond. 1608). ge Gesch. der rim, Literatur (Carle- 
Tabe, 1645), Hi, 

‘Ammnia’tot [ [come editions corruptly Ampatproz} 
CAppidios v. x. ‘Appusator), one of the persons whose 
descendants (or rather places whose inhabitants) are 
taid to have oa Ey the captivity (1 Esdr, oe 
2%); but the name fs apperently an Interpolation 
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at least inextricably confused, as correspond- 
ing to it fe found in the genuine texts (Ezra li, 25; 
Neb. vil, 29); this, with sr] eben a a names (Pira 
and Chadias), being inserted Beroth (Beeroth) 

and Cirama (Ramah). Perhaps it {s compounded of 
the following names, Harim and Hadid, which other- 
wise are not given In the list of Esdras, 

Am/’mié] (Heb, Ammizi’, >¥"239, people [[. ¢. 
Sriend] of God; Se Hr), the name of four men: 

L. The son of Cccutls cas ttiva ok Dan, eceet 
the twelve spies sent by Moves to explore the land of 
Canaan (Num. xiil, 12), B.C. 1657. He was, of course, 
, | among the ten who perished by the plague for their 
2 | unfavorable report (Num. xiv, 87). 

2. The father of Machir of Lo-debar, which latter 
was one of David's friends (2 Sam. Ix, 4,5; xvii, 27). 


3. The father of Bathsheba, wife of Uriah, and 
afterward of David (1 Chron. iil, 5). In 2 Sam. xi, 8, 
he is called (by transposition) Exrax (q. v.). 

4, The sixth son of Obed-edom, the Levite (3 Chron. 
xxvi, 5), B.C. 1014. 

Ammi‘hud (Heb. Ammiizd’, T1M23, people of 

, 1. @. renowned; Sept. "Ruovd, but in 1 Chron. 
‘Ausots), the name of five men. 

1. The father of Elishama, which latter was the 

ite chief in the time of the Exode (Num. i, 
10; ll, an vil, 48, 58; x, 22). He was the eon of 
Laadan, and the fifth or sixth in descent from Ephraim 
(1 Chron, vii, 26). B.C, ante 1658, 

2. The father of Shemuel, which latter was a Sim- 
conite chief of the period of the Exode (Nam. xxxiv, 
20). B.C, ante 1618 

3. The father of Pedahel, which latter was the 
chief of the tribe of Naphtali at the same period (Num. 
zxxiv, 28), B.C, ante 1618, 

4. The father of Talmai, the king of Geshur, to 
whom Absalom fied after his murder of Amnon (2 
Sam. xiii, 87, where the text has “arim2y, A mei hur’, 
rig “ Ammibur"), B.C. ante 1088, 

§. The son of Omri the descendant of Pharez, and 
the father of Uthai, which last was one of those who 
lived at Jerusalem on the return from Babylon (2 
Chron. ix, 4). B.C. ante 586, 

Ammin’adab (Heb, Amminadad’, 3"3°2}, Hin- 
dred of the prince, Gesen.; man of generosity, Farst, 
who ascribes to DY the sense “ homo"’ as its primitive 
meaning; the passages, Psa. cx, 8; Cant. vi, 12, mar 
giv, gprs however, rather to suggest the sense my 

is will'ag; Sept. and New Test. ‘Apcvada;/3, bat 
in Exod. vi, 28, ‘Apervadd), the name of three men. 
See Atomraprs, 

1. The father of Nahshon, which latter was phy- 
larch of the tribe of Judah at the time of the Exode 

‘am. 4,7; i, 8; vil, 12,17; x, 14). B.C, ante 1668, 

is father’s name was Rem, and he was the fourth 
in descent from Judah, the sixth in ascent from De- 
vid, and the forty-sixth from Christ (Rath iv, 19, 20; 
1 Chron, ti, 10; Matt. {,4; Luke tif, 88). His daugh- 
ter Elisheba was married to Aaron (Exod. vi, 28). 

2. A son of Kohath, the second son of Levi (1 
Chron, vi, 22,2, 18, in which latter two verses he 
seems to be called Izman, q. v.). 

3. A leader of the 112 descendants of Uzsiel the 
Levite, who were appolnted by David to remove the 
ark to Jerusalem (1 Chron, xv, 10, 11), B.C. cir, 1048. 

Ammin’adib (2°13°"23, perhaps another form 
of the name AmminapaB; Sept. Ayivadaj3), a person 
whose chariots are mentioned as proverbial for their 
swiftness (Cant. vi, 12); from which he appears to 
have been, like Jehu, one of the most celebrated char. 
loteera of his day, In many MSS. the Hebrew term 
ts divided into two words, 3°3) 5232, ama radi, 
or! “of my willing” or “‘loyal people,’” which has beer 


Perala. | B.C. ante 1028. 
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Towed in the Syriec, by the Jews in their Spanish ; of their origin continued throughout their existence; 
rer and by many aire translators; but, cere ve their earliest mention (Dent. if) to thelr 
In this way, it is difficult to assign any satisfactory pearance from the biblical history (Jud. v, 2) the 
meaning to the passage.—Good's Song of Songs, in loc. arcenenieng ye TE pares ge niry ale 
Ammishad’dal (Heb. Ammishadday’, “TH"D?. hron. xx, 1} ndeed, 80 
{i.e of the Almighty; Sept. “Apion was their union, and so near their identity, that each 


would appear to be occasionally spoken of under the 
i), the father of Ahiezer, which was the chief | name of the other. Thus the “land of the children 


of the Danites at the Exode (Num. I, 12; 1, 25). | o¢ Ammon"? is aaid to bave been given to the “chil 
B.C. ante 1658. dren of Lot," . e, to both Ammon. and Moab (Dest. 
Ammis’abad (Heb. Ammizabad’, T3y"W3, people | {i 19), They are both seid to have hired Balam to 
of the Giver, 1. 8. servant of Jehovah; Sept. ‘ApipaZd | cures Taree] (Dent. xxiii, 4), whereas the detailed nar- 
¥. ©, Zafad), the son and subaltern of Benaiah, which | rative of that ovent omits al] mention of Amu 
latter was the third and prominent captain of the bost | (Num. xxii, xxili). Im the answer of Jephthah to the 
under David (2 Chron, xxvii, 6), B.C. 1014, king of Ammon the allusions are continually to Moab 
Amon (ih Anew’ 8, ner tm | SF a) a 
the name Bes-Ama'; Sept. ‘Aupdy)y the son of Lot | (ver, 94), ‘The land from Arnon to Jabbok, which he 
by his younger daughter (Gen. xix, 88), B.C. 2063. King of Ammon calle ‘‘my land" (ver. 18), fe elre 
See Bex-Anmt. Tt also stands for his posterity (comp. where distinctly stated to have once belonged to & 
Psa. Ixxxili, 7, 8), usually in the phrase ‘‘chsldren of | icine of Moab’! (Num, xxi, 26). “Land’’ or ‘coun- 
Ammon.’ Seo Ammons. The expression most| 1 f, however, but rarely ascribed to them, nor ls 
commonly employed for this nation ie (In Pop ead there any reference to those habits and cireumetances 
Bene-Ammon;"’ next in frequency comes “Ammo-| 4+ ivitization—the “plentiful fields,” the “hay,” the 
ni" or ‘“ Ammonim ;” and least often “ Ammon. \‘gummer fruits,"” the “vineyards,” the “ ” 
The translators of the Auth. Vers. have, a¢ usual, neg- and the "songs of the which eo cot 
minute differences, and have emplo: es 4 
lected these stantly recur in the allusions to Moab (Ia. xv, xvi; 
the three terms, children of Ammon, Ammonites, Am- | 5... siviity; but, on the contrary, we find everywhere 
mon, indisrirloataly. For Nodmmon, eee AMON, |20- Urbs forte habits of massuders ta thel inet 
and No. The name is perpetuated in the modern sions, thrusting out the right eyes of whole citles 
ruins called Amman, which represent Ranpan-Am- Sam, xi, 2), ripping up the women with child (Amos 
mOx (q, ¥.): 18), and displaying a very high degree of crafty cr 
Ammon, Jurrren. See Awox. elty (Jer. xil, 6, 7; Jud. vii, 11, 12) to thelr enemies, 
Ammon, Ceutsrors Frrepatce vor, a German |as woll as a suspicious discourteay to thelr allies, 
theologian, born at Bayreuth, Janeary 16, 1766. He} which on one occasion (2 Sam. x, 1-5) brought all tut 
became, In 1789, professor of philoeophy in Erlan-| extermination on the tribe (xii, 1). Nor is the con- 
gen; in 1792, professor of theology at the same unl- | trast less observable between the one city of Ammon, 
versity ; {n 1794, professor of theology at Gottingen. | the fortified hold of Rabbah (2 Sam. xi, 1; Exra xxv, 
In 1804 he was called back to Erlangen, and was at | 5; Amos i, 18), and the ‘‘streets,” the ‘* house-topa," 
tho same time appointed superintendent and consis-/and the ‘‘high-places” of the numerous and bury 
torial councillor at Ansbach. In 1818 he was called | towns of the rich plains of Moab (Jer. xlvill; Isa. xv, 
as chief court-preacher (Oberhofprediger) and chief-| xvi). Taking the above into account, it is hard to 
consistorial councillor to Dresden. In 1831 he be-| avoid the conclusion that, while Moab was the settled 
came a member of the stats council of Saxony, and of | and civilized half of the nation of Lot, the Bene-Am- 
the ministry of worship and public instruction, and, | mon formed its predatory and Bedonin section. 
subsequently, vi nt of the nupreme consistory. | remarkable confirmation of this opinion occurs in the - 


tpped, 
1850. He is chiefly known by his work on the Level. | not in a house or on a high place, but in a booth or 
opment of Christianity as a Universal Religion (Fort | tent dealgnated by the very word which moat keenly 
Bildung d. Christenthems sur Weltreligion, 4 vola, Leip. | ¢xpressod to the Israelites the contrast between a no- 


learning, and a coptous author, Among sbieey find them twice passing over; once with Moab and 


vols), A biographical sketch of Ammon is given in | natural access to the table-land of the west country. 
the pamphlet ‘Christoph Friedrich om Ammon nach 
Leben, Ansichien und Wirken" (Lelpsic, 1850). See also 
Bibliotheca Sacra, x, 44.—Winer, Theol, Literatur, | nully occupied a tract of country (sometimes called 
Am’monite (Heb, Ammoni’, "303, Sept. “hee Ammonitix, ‘Aypaviric, 2 Mace. Iv, 26; comp. Joseph. 
pevirgg and Aupavirgc; also {ANY “2D, ‘children rated from the Moabites by the river Arnon from 
of Ammon ;"’ Sept, viot ‘Aupey), the usual dealgna- | Bashan or Gilead by the Jabbok (Dent. ie; dane 
thon of the descended from Ben-Ammi, the son | xil, 2). The capital of this naturally well-fortiged 
of Lot by hie younger daughter (Gen, xix, 88; comp. territory (Num. xxi, 24) wae Rabbeth-Ammon (Deut. 
Pea. Ixxxiif, 7, 8), as Moab was by the elder; and ii, 11; Amos i, 14; comp. Reland, Pokest. r. 108 8q.; 
Aating from the destruction of Sodom. The near re-| Cellarii Notit. il, 67 wee 


lag.) It previ: 
lation between the two peoples indicated in the story | possession of a aun wane” walled Some’ Al 
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(Dent, fi, 20), but the Lord destroyed them before ‘Neh. xiii, 23; Esra ix, 1; see Geiger, Urechrift, 
the Ammonites, and they succeeded them and dwelt 47, 49, 299), In the writings of the prophets tortibhe 
in thelr stead.'' The Israelites, on reaching the bor-' denunciations are uttered against the Ammonites on 
ders of the promised land, found Sihon, king of Hesh- | account of their rancorous hostility to the people of 
bon, in possemion by conquest of the district adjoin-. Israel, and the destruction of their metropolis, Rab- 
ing the Dead Sea (Num. xxi, 26), but were command. ' bah, is distinctly foretold (Zeph. ii, 8; Jer, xlix, 1-6; 
ed not to molest the children of Ammon, for the sake Exek. xxv, 1-5, 10; Amos i, 13-15). See Rapsan. 
of their progenitor Lot (Deut. i, 19). But, though On the return of the Jews from Babylon the Ammon- 
thus preserved from the annoyance which the passage ites manifested their ancient hostility by deriding and 
of such an immense host through their country might opposing the rebuilding of Jerusalem (Neh. iv, 8, 7, 
have occasioned, they showed them no hospitality or 8). Both Esra and Nehemiah expressed vehement 
kindness; they were therefore prohibited from ‘‘en-, indignation against those Jews who had intermarried 
tering the of the Lord” (i. «, from being with the beathen (Ezra x: Neh. xiil, 25), and thas 
admitted into the civil community of the Israelites) ' transgressed the divine command (Deut. vii, 8). The 
‘to the tenth generation forever’ (Deut. xxili, 8), last appearances of the Ammonites in the biblical nar- 
This is evidently intended to be a perpetual bi. rative are in the books of Judith (v, vi, vii) and of the 
tion, and was so understood by Nehemiah (Neh, xili,' Maccabees (1 Macc. v, 6, 80-48), and it has bean al- 
1). The first mention of their active hostility against ready remarked that their chief characteristice—close 
Israel occurs in Judges ili, 18: ‘The king of Moab alliance with Moab, hatred of Israel, and cunning cru. 
gathered unto him the children of Ammon and Ama- elty—are maintained to the end. Judas Maccabeus 
lek, and went and emote Israel.’ Later we are in- fought many battles with the Ammonites, and took 
formed that the children of Israel forsook Jehovah Jazer, with the towns belonging to it (1 Macc. v, 6, 
and served the gods of various nations, including those 848). In the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, Josephus 
of the children of Ammon, and the anger of Jebovah (Ané. xiii, 8,1) speaks of a certain Zeno Cotylas as 
was kindled them, and he sold them into the , ruler of Philadelphia (the older Rabbah). Justin 
Philistines and of the children of Am- 


moo. The Ammonites crossed over the Jordan, and 
foaght with Judah, Benjamin, and Ephraim, so that 
‘Israel was sore distressed.” In answer to Ji 
thah's messengers (Judg. xi, 12), the king of Ammon 
charged the Israelites with having taken away that 
past of his territories which lay between the rivers 
Arnon and Jabbok, which, in Joshua xili, 25, is called 
“half the land of the children of Ammon,” but was 
in the possession of the Amorites when the Israslites 
invaded it; and this fact was urged by Jephthah, in 
order to prove that the charge was ill-founded, Jeph- 
thah ‘smote them from Aroer to Minnith, even twen 
cities, with a very great slaughter” (Jndg. xi, 88; Jo- 
sephos, Ant. v, 7,10). The Ammonites were 
tignally defeated by Saul (1 Sam. xi, 11), and, accord- 
ing to Josephus, their king, Nahash, was slain (And. vi, 
5,3). His successor, who bore the same name, was 
8 friend of David, and died some years after his acces- 
tlon to the throne. In consequence of the gross in- 
salt offered to David's ambassadors by his son Hanun 
(2 Sam, x, 4: Joseph, Ant. vii, 6,1), a war ensued, in 
which the Ammonites were defeated, and their allies, 
the § were so daunted “that they feared to 
help the children of Ammon any more”’ (2 Sam. x, 19), 
In the following year David took their metropolis, 
Rabbah, and great abundance of spoil, which is prob- 
ably mentioned by anticipation in 2 Sam. vili, 12 
(2 Sam, x, 14; xii, 26-81; Joseph. Ant. vil, 7,8). In 
the reign of Jehoshaphat the Ammonites joined with 
the Moabitea and other tribes belonging to Mount Selr 
to invade Judah; but. by the divine intervention, 
were led to one another. Jehoshaphat and 
his people were three days in gathering the spoil (2 
Chron. xx, 25). The Ammonites ‘gave gifts” to 
Uaaigh (2 Chron. xxvi, 8), and paid a tribute to his 
sou Jotham for three successive years, consisting of 
100 talents of silver, 1000 measures of wheat, and as 
many of barley. When the two and a half tribes were 
carried away captive, the Ammonites took 
of the towns belonging to the tribe of Gad (ler. xlix, 
1). “ Bands of the children of Ammon" and of other 
oations came up with Nebuchadnezzar avaines Jerusa- 
lem, and joined in oxulting over its fall (Ezek. xxv, 
4,6). Yet they allowed some of the fugitive Jews 
to take refage among thom, and even to intermarry 
(Jer, xl, 11; Neb. xiii, 18). Among the wives of 
Solomon's berem are included Ammonlite women (1 
Kings xi, 1), one of whom, Naamah, wes the mother 
of Rehoboam (1 Kings xiv, 81; 2 Chron, xii, 18), and 
traces of the presence of Ammonite 
women in Jodab are not wanting (2 Chron. xxiv, 26; 


Martyr affirms that in his time the Ammonites were 
| namerous (Dial, cum Tryph. § 119). Origen speaks 
| of thelr country under the general denomination of 
| Arabia (/n Job. c. i), Josephus says that the Moab- 
{tes and Ammonites were inhabitants of Cole-Syria 
' (Ant, 1,11, 5; xi, 5,8). See Ammon. 

The tribe wae governed by a king (Judg xi, 12, 
‘ete.; 1 Sam. xii, 12; 2 Sam. x, 1; Jer. xl, 14) and 
by “princes,” H°7'9 (2 Sam. x, 8; 1 Chron. xix, 8). 
' Their national idol was Molech or Milcom (eee Jour. 
Sac. Lit. 1852, p. 865 #q.), whose worship was intto- 
1 duced among the Iaraclites by the Ammonitish wives 


ty | of Solomon (1 Kings xi, 5,7); and the high-places 


built by that sovereign for this “abomination” were 


agaln | not destroyed till the reign of Josiah (2 Kings xxiii, 


18), Besides Nahash and Hanon, an Ammonitish 
king, Baalis, ig mentioned by Jeremiah (xl, 14) and 
Josephus (Ant. x, 9, 8). The following Ammonite 
names are ed in the sacred text; Achior (Judith 
v, 5, etc), Baalis (Jer. xl, 14), Hanun (2 Sam. x, 1, 
ete.}, Moloch, Naamah (1 Kings xiv, 21, etc.), Nac- 
hash (1 Sam. xi, 1, etc.), Shobi (2 Sam. xvii, 27), Ti- 
motheus (1 Mace, v, 6. etc.), Tobijah (Noh. Hi, 10, etc.), 
Zelek (2 Sam. xxiii, 87); to which may probably be 
added the name Zamzummim, applied by the Am- 
monites to the Rephaim whom they disposseased.—Kit- 
to, 8. v.; Smith, s.v, CAawAanirE, 


Am/’monitess (Heb. Ammonith’, m73'm9 or 
m7mg ; Sept. 'Appywrircc. in Chron, ‘Aypavirig and 
"Aupavirnc), @ female (1 Kings xiv, 21. 81; 2 Chron. 
xii, 18; xxiv, 26) Ammomire (q, v.). 


Ammonitis, See Axmorrre. 


Ammonius, a Christian philocopher, sometimes 
confounded with Ammonius Saccas, lived at Alexan- 
dria in the third century. He is the author of a ' Har~ 
mony in the Gospel,” a work which by several critics 
fe attributed to Tatian, and which is sald to have in- 


duced Eusebius to write bis Canons.” There is a 
Latin translation of this work by Victor of ory ve 


titled Ammons, vulgo Tatiani, diatessaron, 
| sonice in coangelia (Mayence, 1824, 8y0). A 
| life of Christ was extracted from this work by Nach- 
tigal (Latinized Luscinius), under tho tithe Vite Jem 
| Christi, ez quatuor evangelistis ex Ammonit Alex. frog. 
mentis grecis latine versa, per O. Luscinium (Erfurt, 
1544), This Ammovius is perhaps also the author of 
8 metaphrase of the gospel of Jobn, which ie gen- 
erally attributed to Nonnus, and which is found in 
MG, in the library of St, Mark at Venice.—Hoefer, 


Biogrophie Générale, i, 884, 
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Ammonius Saccas, or SaccophSrus (20 call- | whose custody the prophet Micaiah was delivered (1 

ed becauee REGAL a porter in early life), a peel ee by xxii, 26; 2 enc ca Ie seer ions 
Jexandria toward the end of the second century. ‘Apo v. tr. “Apoic. son a 

Hots “oinsldeced ms the, focontor of the Neo Platonta | (by Mestliomeh the dnughir of Hors = a 
Philosophy. Plotinus, Longinus, end Origen, were : and fifteenth seperate king of Jui Fi . 
among fee His pie was to reconcile Plato ' He appears to have derived little benefit from the in. 
Te re el tam clamtesie Cueaney reais gases net Ui aa: ead | ee basemen, 
Ammonius been educated In ity 5 a nee of o! : a 
seems never to have abandoned the name of the faith, | and again set up the images which Manasseh bad cat 
while he was disparaging its doctrines and its essence. | down, To Amon's reign we must refer the terrible 
Porphyry asserts that Ammonius deserted Christian. | picture which the prophet Zephaniah gives of the moral 
ity, Eusebius (Hist, Eccles, vi, 19) that he adhered to and religious state of Jerusalem; idolatry ev 
it, To these two opinions, variously advocated by : by priests and prophets (i, 4; lii, 4), the poor ruthless 
most modern divines, others have added a third, that ‘ly oppressed 8), and shameless indifference to evil 
Ensebius mistook ov iy pl pot tae same name | Maa — He was smurmaetes in in oe come? | 
for the heath 3 an warmly main- | bot people e regicides and ral 
wiles te vaehsne Ciioca ils Abbi rts 400) 2 Hie eel ts stares is oon, Ecelok hon ton nigh peered 
a man of great talents and energy, and mary 2 |@ erate Lae 2 Chron, or Chrint Chps me 
in the pursuit of knowledge.— Waddington, Fist, , men’ among the ancestors ‘Apery, Matt, 
ch. at Kocaveaen: Hist. Phil. § 208; Bracker, Hist. | i, 10; comp. 1 Chron. iil, 14; Jer. i, 2; xxv, 8; Zeph, 
Phil. il, 205; Mosheim, Comm. ii, 848, 7; Simon, Hist. i,1). See Jopan, Krmopox or. 
de 'école d? Alexandrie, |, 204; Dehant, Essai sur Am-| 3. (Sept. at sa gr ne an Egyptian and Lib. 
monius Saccas (Bruxelles, 1886, 4to). See Arexan- | yan god, in w classical writers unanimonsly 
pretax ScHooL; Eciectica; New Puarontars. ise their own Zeus and Jupiter (‘Apoty, Herod. 


Am/’non (Heb, Amnon’, 3°20% [2 Sam. xifi, 20, 
PND, Aminon’), faithful ; Sept. ‘Apriv), the name 
of two men. 

1. The first named of the four sons of Shimon or 
Shammal, of the children of Ezra, the descendant of 
Judah (1 Chron. iv, 20, comp. ver. 17), B.C. prob. post 
1612. 

2. The eldest son of David by Ahinoam of Jezreel 
(1 Chron. iii, 1), born at Hebron (2 Sam. iil, 2), B.C. 
cir, 1052. He is only known for his violation of his 
half sister Tamar, B.C. cir, 1081, which her fall broth- 
er Absalom revenged two years after, by causing him 
to be assassinated while a guest at his table (2 Sam, 
xiif), See Ansatom. The Sept. (in a clause added 
in 2 Sam, xiii, 21, but wanting in the Hebrew) assigns 
as the reason for David's refraining from executing 
the penalty due to Amnon, that “he loved him be- 
cause he was his firet-born'’—a fact that no doubt 
formed an additional incentive to the ambitious Ab- 
salom for putting him out of the way. See Davin. 

A’mok: (Heb, Amok’, piny, dep; Sept. ‘Apodx, 
“Apix), the father of Eber, and a chief among the 
priests thet returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel 
(Neh. xii, 7, 20), B.C. 586, 

Amolo or Amulo, archbishop of Lyons, A.D, 
641, was one of the opponents of Gotteschalcus, but 
seems to have been of a different spirit from eome of 
them, Hincmar especially. He wrote, 1. dn Epistle 
to Theobald, about certain pretended relics of saints 
and the false miracles which were promulgated by the 
scoundrels who sold them. Amolo declared {t all im- 
posture, 2 To Gotteschalcus, an opistle (Sismondi, | 
Opera, it, 898) written with s great deal of brotherly | 
love, and declaring that ‘‘God had predestinated ao 
man to damnation.” Also '‘Opuscula duo de Predes- | 
tinatione," to be found in Bib, Maz. Patr. xiv, 829. | 


Amimum (dywyov). This word is only found In| 4 


Rev. xviil, 13 (hetween ‘‘cinnamon"’ and “ odors’’), 
and is even there omitted in the receivedtext. It de 
noted an odoriferons plant or seed, used im preparing 
precious olntment. It probably differed from the mod- 
ern amomum of the druggists (Penny Cyclopedia, a. v.), | 
but the exact species is notknown. It was of various | 
qualities, growing in Armenia and Media, and also in 
Pontus, with seeds in clusters like grapes (Pliny, Hist, | 


i, 42; "Appwy, Diod. Sic, i, 18), The primitive sest 
of his worship appears to have been at Meroé, from 
which it descended to Thebes, and thence, according 
to Herodotus (il, 64), was transmitted to the oasis of 
Siwah and to Dodona; in all which places there were 
celebrated oracles of this god (Plot. Jeid. c. 9; Alex. 
¢. 72; Arnotias, vi, 12; Justin, xi, 11; Strabo, i, 49 
q.; xvii, 824). His chief temple and oracle in Egypt, 
however, were at Thebes, a city peculiarly consecrated 
to him, and which is probably meant hy the No and 
No-Amon of the prophets, the Diospolis of the Greeks. 
He is generally represented on Egyptian monuments 


Image of Ammon. From the Egyptian Monuments. 


by the seated figure of a man with a ram’s head, or by 
that of an entire ram, and of a blue color (Wilkinson, 
2 ser. 1, 248 0q.). In honor of him, the inhabitants of 
the Thebaid abstained from the flesh of sheep, but they 
annually sacrificed a ram to him and dressed his im- 
age in the hide. A religious reason for that ceremony 
assigned by Herodotas (il, 42); but Diodorus (iii, 
72) ascribes his wearing horns to a more trivial cause. 
There a to be no account of the manner in which 


from the Description de I’ Ey represents his portable 

papery aaa and borne on the shoul- 
re ests, it may be from the 

resemblance between several Mornsisay et 


Nat. xil, 26; Theophrastus, /ist, Plant, ix, 7). \ sentation and the di rer 
A’mon (Heb. Amon’, vies, builder [the deriv. of , Ammon in Dodo ea Ohana ei gata 
No, 8 is prob, different]), the name of three men and communicated by some Indication during the solemn 
a deity. ‘ transportation of his tabernacle, (See Smith's Dif. 
2, (Sept. “Appory and "Eunp v. 1. Leunp.) The zov- of Class. Biog. s.v. Ammon.) That the name of this 
ernor of the city of Samaria in the timo of Ahab, to god really occurs in the passage “‘ Behold, ¥ will pun- 
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tah the multitude (literally, Amon) of No" (Jer. xlvi, | (Num. xxi, 18). That part of their territories which 
25), is a view favored by the context and all internal | lay to the cast of the Jordan was allotted to the tribes 
grounds; bat in the parallel passage, Exek. xxx, 18, ' of Reuben, Gad, and half the tribe of Manasseh. This 
the equivalent hamon, j10M, ia employed. Comp. also district was under two hinge—Sihon, king of Heshbon 


Ezek. xxx, 4, 10, for the use of the letter word with 


reference to Egypt. These cases, or at least the for. | 


mer two, seem therefore to be instances of 
(comp. Isa, xxx, 7; Ixv, 11,12). It is also undoubt- 
edly referred to in the 


q,); bat this has been disputed (Jomard, Descr. de | 48); 


Egypte; Babr, Symbolik d. Mos. Cultus, ti, 296, 641), 
although it would seem unsuccessfully (Creuzer, Sym- 
bolik, ii, 205; Schmidt, De Zodiaci ine Eg. p. 88, 
in his Opuec. quibus res Ag, illustrontur, Carolar. 1765). 
—Kitto,s.v. See Eorrt; Hrszoctrruics, 

4 (Sept. "Hysip v. r. Hpip.) The head or ances- 
tor of one of the faruilies wee Solowon’s servants” 
that returned from Babylon (Neh, vii, 59); called Assi 
io Eers ii, 57, BC, ante 686, 


Am’orite (Heb. Emori’, "bi, Sept. "Ajoppal- 
0), the designation of the deacendants of one of the 
tons of Canaan (Gen. x, 16, in like manner, with the 
art., "ORM, Sept. b“Apoppaiog, Auth, Vers “the Am- 
orite.” Gesenius, however, prefers the derivation sug- 
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utry would Le given to his posterity. But 
thme three coufederates of the patriarch be- 
to this tribe—Mamre, Aner, and Esheol (Gen. 
When the Ietaclites were about to enter 
land, the Amorites occupied = tract on 
the Jordan. Josephus calls it Amoritis 
Ast. iv, 6,1; 7, 8) and Amoria (Apopia 
» 7. "Apooaia, ‘A ia, Ant, v,1,1). They seem to 
ve ly inhabited the southern slopes of tho 
mountains of Judea (hence called the mount of the 
Amorites, Deut. i, 7; xix, 20), but whether as abo- 
Tigines or as of an earlier race ts uncer- 

in, probably the former. 1t appears. therefore, that 
from the barren heights west of the Dead Sea (Gen. 
xiv, 7) they had stretched west to Hebron (Gen. xiv, 
13; comp. xiii, 18). From this, their ancient seat, 
they may have crossed the valley of the Jordan, tempt- 
ed by the high table-lands on the east, for there we 
Dext meet them at the date of the invasion of the coun- 
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former possessors, across the wido chasm 


\ (frequently called king of the Amorites), and Og, king 


han, who ‘dwelt at Ashtaroth [and] in [at] 
Edrei” (Deut. i, 4, compared with Josh. xii, 4; xiii, 12). 
The loraclites apparently approached from the south- 
east, keeping ‘‘on the other side" (that is, on the east) 
of the upper part of the Arnon, which there bends 

20 as to form the eastern boundary of the 
country of Moab. Their request to pass through his 
land to the fords of Jordan was refused by Sibon (Num. 
xxi, 21; Dect. il, 26); he ‘‘ went out” against them 
(xxi, 28; 1i, 62), was killed with his sons and his peo- 
ple (ii, 88), and his land, cattle, and baedbrrogd “ee 
session of by Israel (xxi, 24, 25, 81; [1, 84-56). is 
rich tract, bounded by the Jabbok on the north, the 
Arnon on the south, Jordan on the west, and '‘ the wil- 
derness” on the cast (Judg. xi, 21, 22)—in the words 
of Josephus, ‘a land lying between three rivers after 
the manmer of an island” (Anz. tv, 5, 2)—was, perhaps, 
in the most special sense, the ‘land of the Amorites” 
(Nam. xxi, 81; Josh, xil, 2, 8; xiii, 9; Judg. xi, 21, 
22); but thelr possessions are distinctly stated to have 
extended to the very foot of Hermon (Deut ili, 8; iv, 
embracing ** all Gilead and all Bashan” (ill, 10), 
with the Jordan valley on the east of the river (iv, 49), 
aud forming together the lend of the ‘two kings of 
the Amorites,"’ Sihon and Og (Deut. xxxi, 4; Josh. 
ti, 10; Ix, 10; xxiv, 12). Og also gave battle to the 
eraelites at Edrel, and was totally defeated. After 
the capture of Al, five kings of the Amorites, whose 
dominions lay within the allotment of the tribe of 
Judah, | together to wreak vengeance on the 
Glbeonites for having made s separate peace with the 
invaders, Joshua, on being apprised of their design, 
marched to Gibeon and defeated them with great 
elaughter (Josh. x, 10). Another confederacy was 
shortly after formed on a atill larger scale; the asso- 
ciated forces ere described as ‘‘much people, even as 
the sand upon the sea-shore in multitude, with horses 
and chariots very many" (Josh. xi, 4). Josephus says 
that they consisted of 800,000 armed foot-eoldiers, 10,000 
cavalry, and 20,000 chariots (Anf. v, 1, 8). Joshua 
came saddenly upon them by the waters of Merom 


3 | (the lake Semechonitis of Josephus, Ant, v, 5, 1, and 


the modern Babr el-Huleh), and Iarae! smote them 
until they left none remaining (Josh, xi, 8). Still, 


of | after their severe defeats, the Amorites, by means of 


their war-chariots and cavalry, confined the Danites 
to the hills, and would not suffer them to settle in the 
plains ; they even succeeded In retaining possession of 
some of the mountainous parts (Judg. i, 84-86). It is 
mentioned a9 an extraordinary circumstance that in 
the days of Samuel there was peace between Isrne] 
and the Amorites (1 Sam. vil, 14). In Solomon’s 
reign a tribute of bond-service was levied on the rem- 
nant of the Amorites and other Canaanitish nations 
(1 Kings tx, 21; 2 Chron. viil, 8). See Canaay. 

A discrepancy has been supposed to exist between 
Deut. i, 44, and Num. xiv, 45, since in the former the 
Amorites ere said to have attacked the Israelites, and 
in the latter the Amalekiter; the obvious explanation 
fe, that both terms are used synonymously for the 
“‘Canaanites” named in the same connection. Thus 
the Gibeonites in Josh, ix, 7, are called Hivites, yet in 2 
Sem, xxi, 2, they are said to be “of the remnant of the 
Amorites,” probably because they were descended from 
common stock, and were in subjection to an Amoritiah 
prince, as we do not read of any king of the Hivites. 
The Amorites, on account of their prominence among 
the Cansanitish tribea, sometimes stand (Josh. xxiv, 
18; Amos Si, 9; 1 Kings xxi, 26) as the repreeenta- 
tives of the Canaanites in genoral (Hamelsweld, iil, 


of the Arnon (Num. xxi, 26, 18), which thencoforward ; 56 sq.; Kurtz, on the primitive inhabitants of Pales- 


formed the bourdary between the two hoatile pecples 


tine, in the Luther. Zeitechr. 1846, ill, 48 eq. ; Jour. of 
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Sac, Lit, Oct. 1881, p. 166; Apr. 1852, p. 78; Jan. 1858, 
ler, Bibl. Geogr. 11, 1, 285; Reland, 


possessed very 

tribes whom they were called upon to exterminate— 
with whom they were forbidden to hold any inter. 
course—and, moreover, of whose general similarity to 
each other we have convincing proof {n the confusion 
in question. Thus, Hebron is ‘‘ Amorite'’ in Gen. 
xili, 18; xiv, 18, though ‘Hittite’ in xxiil, and 
‘¢ Canaanite” in Jadg. i, 10. The “ Hivites” of Gen. 
xxxiv, 2, are '‘ Amorites” in xlvill, 22; and 0 also in 
Josh. ix, 7; xi, 19, as compared with 2 Sam. xxi, 12. 
Jerusalem ts ‘‘Amorite’’ in Josh. x, 6, 6, but in xvil, 
68; xvili, 2; Judg. i, 21; xix, 11; 2 Sam. v, 6, ete., 
ft le ‘‘Jebusite." The ‘Canaanites” of Num. xiv, 
45 (comp. Juadg. i, 17), are ‘“‘ Amorites" in Dent, i, 44. 
ge teva and Egion were in the low 

of the Shefela (Josh. xv, 85, 89), bat in Josh. x, 5, 
they are ‘Amorites that dwelt in the mountsins;" 
and ft would appear as if the '‘ Amorites" who forced 
the Danites into the mountain (Judg. |, 84, 85) must 
have themselves remained on tho plain. Notwith- 
standing these few differences, however, from a com- 
parison of the passages previously quoted, it appears 
plain that “ Amorite” was in general s local term, 
and not the name of a distinct tribe. This is con- 
firmed by the following facta: 1. The wide area over 
which the name was spread. 2. The want of connec- 
tion between those on the east and those on the west 
of Jordan—which is only once hinted at (Josh. if, 10). 
8, The existence of kings like Sihon and Og, whose 
territories were separate and independent, but who 
are yet called ‘' the two kings of the Amorites,”’ s state 
of things quite at variance with the habits of Semitic 
tribes. 4. Beyond the three confederates of Abram 
and these two kings, no {ndividual Amorites appear 
in history (unless Arnonah or Ornan the Jebusite be 
one) 5. There are no traces of any pecullar govern- 
ment, worship, or customs, different from thoss of the 
other ‘‘nations of Canaan." See CANAANrTs. 

All mountaineers are warlike; and, from the three 
confederate brothers who at a moment's notice accom- 
panied ‘Abram the Hebrew” in his pursuit of the 
five kings, down to those who, not depressed by the 
slaughter inflicted by Joshua and the terror of tho 
name of Israe), persisted in driving the children of 
Dan into the mountain, the Amorites fully maintain- 
ed this character. From the language of Amos (ii, 
9) it has been inferred that the Amorites in general 
were men of extraordinary stature, bat perhaps the 
allusion fs to an individual, Oy, king of Bashas, who 
{s described by Moses as being the last ‘of tho rem- 
nant of the giants,” His bedstead was of iron, ‘nine 
cubits in length and four cubits in breadth” (Deut. 
ili, 21). One word of the “ Amorite’’ Jan 
eurvived—the name Senir (not “ Shenir’') for Mount 
Hermon (Deut. iil, 9); but may not this be the Ca- 
neanitish name aa opposed to the Phanicien (Siricn) 
on the one side and the Hebrew on the other ?—Kit- 
to, s.v.; Smith, s.v. See Hzaxor, 

Amort, Evasarvs, a Roman Catholic theologian 
of Germany, was born at the Bibermoble (beaver mill) 
near Toelz, Bavaria, Nov, 15, 1692, He entered the 
petshe bes reapers oad pallet when he subse- 
quently me professor y, theology, and 
ecclesiastical law. ,He followed Cardinal Cervarl to 
Rome, whese be gained the favor of Pope Clement XII. 
He returned to Bavaria in 1785, and died Feb. 5, 1775. 
He wrote two works to vindicate the authorship of 
Thomas A Kempis to the book ‘' De Jmitatione Christi” 
(Scutum Kempense, Cologne, 1728, 4t0; and Dedactio 
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guage bas) dah, 
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Critica, Augsburg, 1761, 4to). Amoag his numere 
Aca liony goe lichanl pl Samay Soliant 
(Theologia eolectica, moralis et scholastica, Augsb. 1751), 
and a defence of the Roman Catholic Charch (Desa- 


Amortisation, See Moxtrmam. 


Amory, Tsomas, D.D., an English dissenting 
minister, born at Taunton, Jan. 28, 1701, and educated 
under the care of his uncle, Mr. H. Grove, who had an 
academy for training young ministers at Taunton. In 
1730 he was ordained to the office. Ou the 
death of Mr. Grove, in 1788, Mr. Amory succeeded 
him as chief tutor in the academy at Taunton, where 
be was greatly esteemed, not only by his own congre- 
gation and sect, but by all the neighboring congre- 
gations and ministers, as well of the Independent and 
Baptist denominations as of the Church of England. 
In October, 1758, he removed ge ni as afternoca 
preacher to the society in the Old Jewry, belonging 
to Dr. S. Chandler, In London he was not popular; 
his sermons, though practical and affecting to the at- 
tentive hearer, were rather too close, judicious, and 
philosophical for the common run of congregation. 
‘When the dissenting ministers, in 1772, formed de 
sign of endeavoring to procure an enlargement of the 
Toleration Act, Dr. Amory was one of the committe 
sppoloted for that purpose. He died on the Mth of 
June, 1774. He was @ good Biblical eritic, and an 
excellent scholar. His principal works are, Semou 
(6 vols, v. y.)"—-A Letter to a Friend on the Perple- 
ero va wondkts aeplew ne 7: 

after the manner of X Lond. 1746); 
—Forms of Devotion. phy San He ie wrote 
Life and edited the Writings of the Rev. Heury Grove 
(Lond, 1740); also edited the Sermons of Grove, and 
Grove’s System of Moral Philosophy; he wrote the Life 
and edited the Writings of Dr, George Benson, and e¢- 
ited the Posthumous Sermons of Dr. Chandler.—Jones, 
Chr. Biog. 

A’moz (Heb. Amos’, DIDY, borne; Sept. and New 
Test. Ape), the name of two men. 

1. One of the twelve minor prophets, and a conteri- 
porary of Isaiah and Hosea. He was a native of Te 
koah, about tes miles routh of Bethlehem, inhabited 
ql by shepherds, to which class he be 
ronage h a dresser of sycamore trees, mi Ron 
in any of the prophetical schools (i, 1; vii, 14, 15). 
Though some critics have aupposed that he was a ne- 
tive of the kingdom of Ierael, and took refuge in Te- 
koah when persecuted Ly Amaziah, yet a comparison 
of the passages Amos i,1; vii, 14, with Amazish’s lan- 
iy aac Jende ne belleve that he was bora 

up In place. The period 
which he filled the prophetic office waa of short durs- 
tion, unless wo suppose that he uttered other 
tlons which are not recorded. It is stated expressly 


the divine displeasare against Usziah (in addition to his 
leprosy) for usurping the priest's office some time be- 
fore his death. This agrees with the sacred narrative, 
which informe us that Jotham, his eon, acted es regent 
during the remainder of his reign; for we must andet- 
stand the sccesaion spoken of in 2 Kings xv, 83, when 
he waa twenty-five years old, to refer to this associa- 
tion with his father. See Jormam, As Uxsiah and 
Jeroboam were contemporaries for about twenty-seven 
years (B,C. 808-782), the latter part of this perfod will 
mark the dat: when Amos prophesied, This agrees 
with tho intimation in ch. vil, 10, of the proximity of 


AMOS 


Jesoboam's death. Amos speaks of the conquests of 
this warlike king as completed (vi, 18; comp. 2 Kings 
xiv, 25); on the other hand the Assyrians, who toward 
the end of his reign were approaching Palestine (Hos. 
x, 6; xi, 5), do not seem as yet to have caused any alarm 
in the country. Amos predicta, indeed, that Israel and 
other neishboring nations will be punished by certain 
wild conquerors from the north (i, 5; v, 27; vi, 14), but 
does not name them, as if they were still unknown or 
tmbeeded. (See Niemeyer, Charalt, d, Bibel, v, 802 oq.) 
Boox or Auos.— When Amos received his commis- 
sion (B.C, 783), the kingdom of Israel, which had been 
“cut short” by Hazael (2 Kings x, 88) toward the close 
of Jehu’s reign, was restored to its ancient limite and 
splendor by Jeroboam II (2 Kings xiv, 25). But the 
restoration of national seers was followed by the 
prevalence of luxury, ‘tionsness, and oppression, 
to an extent that again provoked the divine displeas- 
ure; and Amos was called from the sheepfolds to be 
the harbinger of the coming judgments. The poor 
were oppressed (viil, 4), the ordinances of religion 
thought burdensome (vill, 5), and idleness, luxury, 
and extravagance were general (iil, 15). The source 
of these evils was idolatry, of course that of the gold- 
en calves, not of Bal, since Jehu's dynasty occu; 
the throne, though it seems probable from 2 gs 
xill, 6, which pasaage must refer to Jeroboam's reign 
[ee Baxmapap III], that the rites even of Astarte 
were tolerated in Samaria, though not encouraged. 
Calf-worship was specially practised at Bethel, where 
was a principal temple and summer palace for the 
king (vil, 18; comp. {ii, 15), also at Gilgal, Dan, and 
Beersheba in Judah (iv, 4; v, 5; vill, 14), and was 
offensively united with the true worship of the Lord 
(rv, 14, 21-23; comp. 2 Kings xvii, 83), Amos went 
to rebuke this at Bethel iteelf, but was compelled to 
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not a series of detached prophecies, but logically and 
artistically connected in its several parts, it was prob- 
ably written by Amos as we now have it after his re- 
turn to Tekoah from his mission to Bethel (see Ewald, 
Propheten des Alten Bundes, i, 84 0q.) (Smith, s. v.), 
The canonicity of the book of Amos is amply sup- 
ported both by Jewish end Christian authorities. 
Philo, Joeephua, and the Talmud include it among the 
| minor prophets, It is also in the catalogues of Melito, 
cee the eat a Dilewe Council of Laodicea, 
‘ustin Martyr, in ialogue with Trypho 
‘quotes « considerable part of the fifth and retell 
| tera, which he introduces by saying, ‘Hear how he 
speaks concernin,c these by Amos, one of the twelve.” 
There are two quotations from it in the New Testa- 
ment; the first (v, 25, 26) by the proto-martyr Ste- 
phen, Acts vil, 42; the second (ix, 11) by the Apostle 
James, Acts xv, 16. (See, generally, Knobel, Prophet. 
Hi, 147 2q.; Hitelg, Xl, Prop. p. 29; Carpzov, Introd. 
iti, 814 eq.; Eichhorn, Ein/it. tv, 807 eq.; Jahn, II, 
fi, 401 0q.; Bertholdt, fv, 1611 sq.; Davideon, in 
Horne's Jatrod. new ed. il, 960 #q.),—Kitto, 8. v. 
Special e: works on the book of Amos aro 
the following, of which the most important are desig- 
nated by an asterisk [*) prefixed: Ephraem Syrua, 
(in Opp. v, 6); *Kimchi, Commentarive 
(in Hebr. ed. Monster, Basil. 1831, 8vo); Luther, An- 
| arratio (in Opp. ili, 618); Brent, re tae 
iv); CEcolampadius, Adnotationes (Basil. 1585, fol,); 
Quinquaborens, Note (Par. 1556, 4to); Mercer, Com- 
mentarius (Genev, 1574, fol. ; Giess, 1595, 4to); Daneau, 
Commentarius (Genev. 1578, 8vo); Lively, A dnotationcs 
(Lond. 1587, 8vo; also in the Critici Scer:, iii); Schade, 
Commentarius (Argent. 1588, 4to); Tarnovius, Commen- 
,tarius (Lips. 1622, 4to); Benefield, Sermons (Lond. 
1629, 8 vols. 4to); Hall, Exposition (Lond. 1661, 4to); 


return to Jadah by the high-priest Amasizh, whn pro- Gerhard, Adsotationes (Jen. 1663, 1676, 4to); *Van 
cured from Jeroboam an order for his expulsion from ' Toll, Vitlegginge (Ultraj. 1705, 4to); Michaelis, Bren 
the northern kingdom. Not that his commission was citatio (Hal. 1736, 4to); Hase, Stilus Amos (Hal. 1755, 
limited entirely to Israel]. The thunderstorm (as 4to); *Harenberg, Amos (L. B. 1768, 4to) ; 
Rockert poetically expresses it) rolls over all the eur- Uhland, Animadversiones (Tub. 1779, 1780, 4to); *Dahl, 
Toanding kiugdorms, touches Judah in its progress, and Amos dbers. v. eridut. (Gott. 1795, 8vo); *Horsley, 
at length settles upon Isracl. Chapters {; it,1-5, form Noles (in Bib, Crit, it, 891); *Justi, Amos abers. u, er 
8 solemn prelude to the main subject; nation after na- (det. (Lpz. 1799, 8vo); Berg, Specimen (in Rosenmol- 
tion is sammoned to judgment, in each instance with ler's Repertor. il, 1q.); Swanborg, Amos illustr. (Ups. 
the striking idiomatical expression (similar to that in | 1808 eq. 4to); *Vater, Amos ibers. u. eriaut. (Hal, 1810, 
Prov. xxx, 15, 18, 21), For three transgressions—and ' 4to; also with Latin title, ib. eod.); *Rosenmiller, 
for four—I will not turn away the punishment there- | Sckolia (Lips. 1818, 8vo); Juynboll, De Amoso (L. B. 
of.” Israel is then addressed in the same style, and | 1828, dto); Faber, Abweichungen d. Gr. Uebers. (in Eich- 


in chap, ili (after a brief rebuke of the twelve tribes 
¢ollectively) itm degenerate state is strikingly portray- 
ed, and the denunciations bt es rn 
mingled, like repeated thunder-claps, to the en: 
chap. vi, The seventh and eighth chapters contain 
varions symbolical with a brief historical epi- 
tode (vii, 10-17). In the ninth chapter the majesty 
of Jebovah and the terrors of his justice are set forth 
with s sublimity of diction which rivals and partly 
copies that of the royal Psalroist (comp. ver. 2, 8, with 
Pas. cix, and ver. 6 with Psa. civ). Toward the close 
the scene 8; and from the eleventh verse to 
the end the promises of the divine mercy and returning 
favor to the chosen race are exhibited in imagery of 
great beauty taken from rural life, The allusions in 
the writings of this prophet are numerous and varied ; 
they refer to natural objects, asin iii, 4,8; iv, 7,9; v, 
&; vi, 12; ix, 8: to historical events, 5, 9, 11, 183 i, 
1; iv, 11; v, 26: to agricultural or pastoral employ- 
ments and occurrences, 1, 8; #1, 18; iff, 5, 12; iv, 2, 
9; v, 19; vil, 1; 1x, 9, 18, 15: and to national insti- 
tations and custome, il, 8; itl, 15; iv, 4; v, 21; vi, 
4-6, 10; vill, 5, 10,14, The book presupposes a pop- 
ular acquaintance with the Pentatench (see Hengsten- 
i wor Einleitemg ins Alte Testament, i, 83- 


me sod implies that the ceremonies of religion, ex- sal 


cept where corrupted by Jeroboam I, were in accord- 
anes with the law of Moses, As the book is evidently 


; horn's Repertor. vi, 288 sq.); *Baur, Amos erklart 
1847, 8vo); Ryan, Lectures (Lond. 1850, 12mo). 
‘ Proruers (Minor). 

2. The ninth in the maternal line of ascent from 
| Christ, being the eon of Nahum (or Johanan), and the 
father of Mattatbiah (Luke ili, 25), B.C. cir.400. His 
' name perhaps would be more properly Anglicized 
| Amoz, and in that case it would have the same deri- 
vation as under that article. 


Amonr, Saint. See Samr-Amour, WILLIAM, 


A’mosz (Heb. Amote’, PDX, strong; Sept. ‘Autic), 
the father of the prophet Isaiah (2 Kings xix, 2, 20; 
xx, 1; 2 Chr. xxvi, 22; xxxil, 20, 82; Isa. i,1; i, 1; 
xili, 1; xx, 2), B.C. ante 758, He is aleo tradition. 
ally said to be the son of King Joash, and brother of 
| Amaziah, The rabbins assert that the father of Isalah 
was also a prophet, according to a rule among them, 
' that when the father of a prophet is called in Scripture 
‘by his name {¢ is an indication that bo aleo bad the 
| gift of prophecy (Clem. Alex. Stromat.1). Augustine 
conjectured (De Civit, Dei, xvili, 27) that the prophet 
Amos was the father of Isaiah ; but the names of these 
two persons are written differently. Besides, the fa- 
‘ ther of Isafah, as well an Isatah himcelf, was of Jern- 
lem, Some are of opinion that this Amoz was the 
man of God who spoke to King Amaziuh, and obliged 
him to eend back the hundred thousand men of Israel, 
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AMPHIBALUM 


whom he had to march against the Edom- 
ites (2 Chron. xxv, 7,8); but this opinion is support- 
ed by no proofs. 

Amphibilum (outer coat, from dyugiBddr\w, to 
throw around), the outermost dress worn by the priest 
in the service of the altar; not used in the Church 
of England, but retained in the Roman and Greek 
churches. It resembled in form the penula, which 
took the place of the Roman toga. The ula form- 
ed a circle, with an aperture to admit the head, while 
it fell down so as to envelop the person of the wearer. 
The Romish Church has altered it by cutting it away 
laterally, so as to expose the arms, and leave only 8 
straight plece before and behind. The Greek Church 
retains it in ite primitive shape. See VesTxext. 


Amphilochius, St. bishop of Iconium, was born 
in Cappadocia, and studied for the bar; but, after dis- 
charging for some time the office of advocate and 
judge, he retired into a solitude, where he led a self- 
denying life. In 874 he was consecrated bishop of 
Iconium, the metropolitan see of Lycaonis. He at- 
tended the second cscumenical council in 881, and in 
883 held a synod at Side ayainst the Messalians. The 
time of his death is unknown, but Jerome speaks of 
him as still living in 892, He opposed Arianism 
(Sozomen, Hist. Ec, vii, 6). Jerome also mentions a 
treatise concerning Holy Spirit, written by Am- 

hilochius, in which he proved the godhead of the 

oly Ghost, Theodoret, in his dialogues, cites some 
passages of certain homilies of Amphilochius on the 
words of our Saviour, ‘' My Father is greater than I,” 
and ‘* The Son can do nothing of Himself,” etc. 
those fragments were collected and published by 
Cumbefis (fol. Paris, 1644). Among them are: 1. A 
Discourse on the Birth of Jeeus Christ :—2. A Discowrse 
on the Circumcision :;—8. Another on the Meeting with 
ths Lord :—A, Three Homiliee—on Lazarus, on tho 
Woman that was a S'aner, and on Holy Saturday. 
The fourth, given by Combefis, on Penance, certainly 
is not his; neither is the life of Basil, and some other 
pieces which that father has inserted In his collection 
os the works of Amphilochius, Both Greeks and 
Latins commemorate him as a saint on the 23d of No- 
vember.—Theodoret, Ch, Hist. lib. v, cap. 16; Cave, 
Hist. Lit, anno 870; Coteler. Afon, Ecet. Gr. il. 

Amphip’olis iwoAx¢, city on both sides), a ci 
of Macedonia, prose sardsry Peat and Silas ; pt 
their way from Philippi to Thessalonica (Acts xvii, 
1; see Conybeare and Howson, Life of’ Paul, i, 818 
aq.) It was distant 83 Roman miles from Philippi 
(tin, Anton, p. 820), It was situated along the Eg- 
natian Way’, on the left bank of the river Strymon (by 
which it was nearly surrounded [hence its name]), 
iat below its egress from the lake Kerkino (now 

akino), and about three miles above its influx into the 
sea (Leake, Northern Greece, iii, 181 q.; Cousinery, 
Voyage dans le Macédoine, i, 128). This situation upon 
tha banks of a navigable river, a short distance from 
the sea, with the vicinity of the woods of Kerkine and 
the gold-mines of Mount Pangmus, rendered Amphip- 
olis @ place of much importance (eee Kutzen, De Am- 
phipols, Lips, 1836), and an object of contest between 
the Thracians, Athenians, Lacedsmonians, and Mace- 
donians, to whom It successively belonged (Thucyd. j, 
100; iv, 102 eq.; Herod, vil, 117; Diod. Sic. xvi, 8; 
Appian. iv, 104 6q.; Plin. iv, 17; Liv. xlv, 20; Col- 
lar, Notit. 1, 1053 q.). It was a colony of the Athe- 
nians, and was memorablo in the Peloponnesian war 
for the battle fought under its walls, in which both 
Brasidas and Cleon were killed (Thuc. v, 6-11), It 
has long been in ruins; and a village of about one 
hundred houses, called Neokhorio (‘New Town,” in 
Turkish Jeni-kem\, now occupies part of ite site (Tafel, 
Thessalonica, p. 45% 8q.). There is a miserable place 
near it called Emboli by the Turks, # corruption of the 
ancient name. It was called Popolia in the time of 
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Amphira, a general term 
All} Romans, as often in the Vulgate, for 


AMRAM 


the Byzantine empire, (See Anthon's Claw. Dic, 
8. v.} Penny Cyclopedia, . v.; Smith's Dict. of Cla» 


Geogr, 8. v.) 


the Greeks and 
a pitcher (q. ¥.) 
or vessel to hold wine or water. Thus the passage ia 
Luke xxii, 10, is rendered, ‘‘ There shall a man meet 
you bearing a pitcher of water"—(xepdpov) amphoran 
aqua portans. At other times it is taken for a certain 
measure. The Roman amphora contained forty-eight 
sextaries, equal to about seven gallons one pint Eng- 
lish wine measure ; and the Grecian or Attic amphora 
contained one third more. Amphora was also a dry 
measure used by the Romans, and contained 
about three bushels (Smith's Diot. of Class. 
Ant. 6, v.). 

Amphore were generally tall and narrow, 
with a small neck, and a handle on each side 
(whence the name, from dy¢i, on both sides, 
and ¢ipe, to carry), and terminating at the 
bottom in a point, which was let into a stand 
or stuck in the ground, They were com 
monly made of earthenware. Homer men- 
tlons amphore of gold and stone, and the 
Egyptians had them of brass; glass vessels sropeors. 
of this form have been found at Pompeii. 


Am’plias (‘Auwhiac), a Christian at Rome, men. 
tioned by Paul as one whom he particularly loved 
(Rom. xvi, 8), A.D. 55. It ie not known with cer- 
tainty who Amplias was; but the Greeke say that he 
was ordained bishop of Odypopolis, in Mossia, by the 
Apostie Andrew, and was an apostolical person, at 
least ono of the seventy-two disciples, and a martyr. 
His festival, in the Groek calendar, is observed Oct. 31. 

Ampulla, (1.) the name, among Roman ecclesias- 
tical writers, of one of the veseels used at the altar to 
hold the wine. (2.) The veasel for holding the oil ia 
chrismation, consecration, coronation, etc., which fre- 
quently appears in the inventory of church furnitare, 
was also called ampulla, The ampulla is used in the 
coronation of the sovereigns of England. 

A’mram (Heb. Amram’, 6723, kindred of the 
High, \. ©. friend of Jehovah; Sept. in Exod. vi, 20, 
AuGpap; in 1 Chron, i, 41, 'Ewepow v. vr. ‘Apada, 
[where the text has 52M, Chamran’, marg. Hamran) ; 
cleewhere 'Aupap), the name of two or three men. 


1. The son of Kohath, the son of Levi; he married 
Jochebed, ‘‘his father's sister," by whom he had 


AMRAMITE 


Aaron, Miriam, and Moses (Exod. vi, 18; Num. ii, 
19). He died in Egypt, aged 187 years (Exod. vi, 
20), B.C. ante 1658. the of the law, 
it was permitted to marry a father’s sister, but this 
wes afterward forbidden (Levit. xvili, 12). His de- 
scendants were sometimes called Amramites (Num. 
iil, 27; 1 Chron. xxvi, 28), 

ws estes peri te 

i Gentile wife 

x, 4), B.C. 450. 

3. A descendant of Esau (1 Chron. {,41), In Gen. 
xxxvi, 26, he is called more correctly Hempax (q. v.). 

Am’ramite (Heb., always with the ort., ha-Am- 
rami’, “Q79STI; Sept. 6 'Appdy ele and 'Aupayi), a 
title of the descendants of the Levite Amnam (Nuun. 
fil, 27; 1 Chron. xxvi, 28), 

Am‘raphel (Heb. Amraphel’, >p72N, apparently 
‘inappin, douse aoipaion, fon ht) & kop 
Happad, Josephus “Aupapyoc, Ant. i, 9, 1), a kin; 

(perbapa Hamite comp. Sawitesen’s Herodotus, 
446) of Shinar (1. e. Babylonia), confederated with 
Chedorlaomer (q. v.), king of , and two other 
kings, to make war against the kings of Pentapolls, 
viz., Sodom, Gomorrab, and the three neighboring 
Cities, which they plundered; among the captives 
whom they carried off was Lot, Abraham's nephew ; 
bet Abraham (q. v.) pursued them, retook Lot, and 
Teeovered the spoil (Gen. xiv, J, 4), B.C. cir. 2080. 

Amsdorf, Nrcotavs von, born near Wurtzen, in 
Misnla, Dec. 8, 1488, was a celebrated disciple and warm 
supporter of Lather. Educated at Leipsic and Wittcn- 
berg, he became Licentiate of theology in 1511, and ac- 
companied Luther in 1519 to the Leipesic disputation, 
snd in 1521 to Worms. He was greatly instrumental 
in introducing the Reformation into Magdeburg and 

-Goslar. In 1542 he was consecrated bishop of Naum- 
Lorg by Lather; but his life in this office was embit- 
tered by strife, and in 1548 he had to flee to Jona. 
In the adiaphoristic controversy he opposed Melanc- 
thon strenuously. A work having a title purporting 
that good works are pernicious, and a hindrance to aal- 
vation, came from his pen (reprinted in Baumgarten, 
Geschichte der Religionsparteien, p. 1172-78). He died 
Msy 14,1565. A biography of Amedorf, with a selec- 
tion from hie works, has been published by Pressel, in 
the collective work Leben wad auagewdhlte Schriften der 
Vater d. luth, Rirche, vol. viii (also published mys 
ly, Elberfeld, 1862, 8y0). See also Mosheim, CA. Hist. 
ii, 147; Bibliotheca Sacra, 1268, p. 641. 

Amulet (Lat. amulétum, from amolior, to avert 
evil; French aswlette ; according to others, originally 
from the Arabic hamail, a locket suspended from the 
neck). From the earliest the Orientals have be- 
Neved in the influences of the stars, tn spelle, witch- 
craft, and the malign power of envy; and to protect 

maladies and other evils which 


Dissertation; D'Arvieux, ili, 208 ; 
{, 248 oq.; fll, 206 0q.; Niebuhr, |, 65; Ii, 
Not only were persons thus protected, but 


is implied in the attempt of Moses to tarn them 
to becoming uses by directing that certain passages 
extracted from the law should be employed (Exod. 


appropriation the then all-pervadiny tendency 
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1, Modern Oriental Amuleta, 9 &, 4, 6, Ancient Egyptian, 


later times, when the tendency to idolatry had passed 
away, such written scrolls degenerated into instru- 
ments of superstition (q. ¥.). 

The ‘‘ear-rings” in Gen. xxxv,4 (O°SY9, sezamim’ ; 
iverria, teaures), were obviously connected with idol- 
atrous worship, and were probably amulets taken 
from the bodies of the slain Shechemites. They aro 
subsequently mentioned among the spoils of Midian 
(Judg, vii, 24), and perhaps their objectionable char 
acter was the reason why Gideon asked for them. 
Again, in Hoa, ii, 18, “decking herself with ear 
tings” is mentioned as one of the signs of the ‘days 
of Baalim.” Hence in Chaldee an ear-ring is called 
RW" Ip, saddisha’, sanctity. But amulets were more 
often worn round the neck, like the golden bulla or 
leather lores of the Roman boys. Sometimes th 
were precious stones, supposed to be endowed wil 
peculiar virtues. In the “Mirror of stones” the 
strangest properties are attributed to the amethyst, 
Kinocetus, Alectoria, Cerannium, etc.; and Pliny, 
speaking of succinum, esys “ It is useful to bind upon 
children like an amolet” (xxxvil, 12,37). They were 

nerally’ ded as the centre-piece of a necklace 

q. v.), and among the Egyptians often consisted of 
the embleme of various deities, or the symbol of 
truth and justice (“ Thmei”). A gem of this kind, 
formed of sapphires, was worn by the chief judge of 
Egypt (Diod. {, 48, 75), and a similar one is repre 
tented as worn Ly the youthful deity Harpocrates 
(Wilkinson, Ane. Egypt. iil, 864). The Arabs hang 
round their children’s necks the figure of an open 
hand, a custom which, according to Shaw, arises from 
the wnluchiness of the number 5. This principle is 
often found in the use of amulets. See Sesarnim. 

The mcm} (lechashim', charms) of Isa. ill, 20 (Sept. 
wipditia, Vulg. inaures, Auth. Vers. ear-rings), it 
is now allowed, denote amulets, although they served 
also the purpose of ornament. They were probabl. 


: | precious atones, or small plates of gold or silver, wit 


sentences of the law or magic formulm inscribed on 
them, and worn in the ears, or suspended by a chain; 
round the neck. “ Ear-ringa” is not perhaps a bad 
translation. It is certain that ear-rings were some- 
times used in this way 2s instruments of superstition, 
and that at a very early period, as in Gen. xxxv, 4, 
where Jacob takes away the ear-rings of his people 
along with their false gods. Ear rings, with strange 
figures and characters, are still used os charms in the 
East (Chardin, in Harmer, fii, 814). Schroeder, how- 
ever, deduces from the Arabic that these amulets were 
in the form of serpents, and similar probably to those 
golden amulets of the same form which the women of 
the pagan Arabs wore suspended between their breasts, 
the use of which was interdicted by Mohammed 
(Schroeder, De \’cstitu Mulierum, cap. xi, p. 172, 178; 


in this matter obviated, although in ; Grotefend, art. Amulete, in Erech and Gruber's Za- 


Ancient Egyptian Ring and Ear-ring Amulets. 
eyclop.; Rosenmoller, ad Jea. ill, 20; Gerenius, ad 
eund.; and in his Thesaurus, art. WM). Thus the 


basilisk Is —— engraved on the talismante sca- 
rabal of Egypt, and, according to Jahn (Bibl. Arch. 
§ 131), the dechashim of lea. ili, 28, were ‘‘ figures of 
serpents carried in the hand” (more probably worn in 
the ears) “ by Hebrew women.” The word {s derived 


from in, lach ish’, to hies, and means both “ enchant- | 


ments” (comp, Isa. fil, 8) and the magical goms 
formularies used to avert thom (Gesenius, s, v.). 
is doubtful whether the Sept. intends wrpdifia as 8 
translation of thie word (Schlensner’a Thesaurus). For 
a like reason the phallus was among the sacred emblema 
of the Vestals (Smith's Dict. of Ant. 8. v. Fascinum). 


and 
It 


See Ear-atxa. That these lechaskim cbarms 
inscribed on silver and gold, was the of Aben- 
Ezra. The Arabic has bores of ai manifestly 


concluding that they were similar to those ornamental 
Hittle cases for written charme which are still used by 
Arabwomen, These are represented in the first figure 
of Fealaliprenee this kind are —_ chegad, and 
are 8 ly ada: to protect preserve those 
written charms, on which the as did the 
Jews, chiefly rely, The writing is covered with wax- 
ed cloth, and enclosed in a case of thin embossed gold 
or silver, which is attached to a silk string or e chain, 
and generally hang on the right side, above the gir- 
dle, the string or chain being passed over the left 
shoulder. In the specimen here figured there are 
three of these chegabe attached to one string. The 
equare one in the middle is almost an Inch thick, and 
contains a folded paper; the others contain scrolls. 
Amulets of this shape, or of a tria form, are 
worn by women and children; and those of the lat- 
ter shape are often attached to children's head-dress 
(Lane's Modern Egyptians, ii, 865). Charms, con- 
sleting of words written on folds of papyrus tightly 
rolled up and sewed in linen, have been found at 
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AMULET 


. “There was hardly any in the whole 
world,” says Lightfoot (Hor. Hebr. ad Matt, xxtv, 24), 
‘that more used or were more fond of amulets, 
charms, matterings, exorcisms, and all kinds of en 
chantments. . . . Tho amulets were either little roots 
hang about the neck of sick persons, or, what was more 
common, bits of paper (and parchment) with words 
written on them, whereby it was supposed that dis- 
eases were sither driven away or cured. They wore 
such amulets all the week, Lut were forbidden to go 
aired ith Sheaion he Sa ee ee 
‘approved amulets ;’ that is, were preacri by a 

who knew that st least three persons had been 
cured by the same means. In these amulets myste- 
rious names (especially the tetragrammaton, or sacred 


cabalistic hexagonal figure 
known as ‘the shield of Da- 


cher, 
8q.). The reputation of the 
| Jews was 90 well establich- 
ta Arabia teers el ae 
in A fore the @ 
of Mohammed, men applied Cabalistic Amulet 
to them when they needed charms of pecaliar vir- 
‘tae (Mishkat ul-Masadih, ii, 877). A very large class 
of amulets depended for their value on their be- 
ing constructed under certain astronomical i 
tions. Their most general use was to avert ill-lock, 
ete., especially to nullity the effect of the ‘evil eye” 
ger Bdoxavoc), & in which fs found 

al) . Some animal substances were cons: 

to possess such properties, as we see from Tobit. Pliny 
(xxviil, 47) mentions a fox’s tongue worn on an amu- 
tet as a charm against blear-eyes, and says (xxx, 15) 
|that beetles’ horns are efficacious for the same pur- 
pose—perhaps an Egyptian fancy. In the same way 
one of the Roman emperors wore @ seal-skin as a 
charm against thunder. Among plants, the white 
bryony and the Hypericon, or Fuga demonwm, are 
mentioned as useful. On the African “‘ pieces of med- 
icine’—a belief in which constitutes half the religion 
of the Africans (see Livingstone's Travels, p. 286 et 
passin).—Kitto, 8. v.; Smith, a. v. 

Many of the Christians of the first wore 

amulets marked with a fish, as a symbol of the Re- 
deomer. Seelcutxvs. Another form ts the pentan- 
ule (or pentacle, ride Scott's Antiquary), which ‘ con- 
aista of threo triangles intersected, and made of five 
lines, which may be ao set forth with the body of man 
as to tonch and point out the places where our Saviour 
| wae wo " (Sir Thos. Brown's Vulg. Errors, i, 10). 
Under this head fall the ‘‘ curious arts” (rd mepiegya) 
of the Ephesians (Acts xix, 19), and fm later times the 
use of the word ‘' Abracadabra," recommended by the 
physician Serenus Samonicus as a cure of the bemitri- 
twus. Among the Gnostics, Abraxas gems (q. v.) 
were used as amulets. At a later period they were 


{ 


bes (Wilki Le ‘formed of ribbons, with sentences of Scripture written 
beuae mene, 1. ©); wad ont Eaalioh Staxslabors on them, and hang about the neck. They were worn 


in Joon.) thoee 
& great height in the luter periods of the Jewish his- | that wore them in this language: “ When we are af- 


AMYOT 


filcted, with paine In the head, let us not run to on- 
chanters and fortane-tellera, and remedies of vanity. 


1 mourn for you, my brethren; for I daily find thess | liver 


things done. And what shall I do? I cannot yet 
persuade Christians to put their only trust in Christ, 
With what face can s sonl go unto God that has lost 
the sign of Christ, and taken upon him the elgn of the 
devil?” The practice of wearing these periapta was 
most probably taken from the custom of the Jews, who 
wore the ¢ephilis, or phylacteries. The Council of 
Trallo ordered the makers of all amulets to be excom- 
municated, and deemed the wearers of them guilty of 
heathen superstition. Faith in the virtue of amulets 
was almost universal in the ancient world; it need 
not, therefore, excite our surprise that some of the 
Jeas-informed should hsve adhered to the heathenish 


practice after their admission into the Christian Church. 


—Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. xvi, ch, v, § 6. 

See, generally, Habner, Amuletorum historia (Hal. 

1710); Schwabe, Ved. ¢. tewteches Amulet, in Meusel's 

, 4, 121; Schumacher, De quo- 

dam Gnostico (Guolpb. 1774); Emele, Veber Amulete 
Paleographia 


(Mains, 1827); Kopp, ia orit. fil, 16. See 


SUPERSTITION. 
Amyot, Joszrx, a Jesuit missionary to China, 
was born at Toulon in 1718. At the close of 1750 he 


arrived at Macao in company with two Portuguese 
Jeazits, ard the brethren of that order already estab- 
lished at Peking presented a petition to the reigning 
emperor, Kéen-Loong, to the offect that the new- 
Comers were well acquainted with mathematics, music, 
and medicine. <A persecution against the Christians 
was going on, but the reply of the emperor was favor- 
able, end he directed the misslonaries to be conveyed 
to Peking at the public expense. Amyot gives an 
interesting account of the journey in a letter inserted 
fn the “ Lettres @ Curieuses,” from which 
these particulars are taken. On arriving at the cap- 
$tal, where an anderhand sort of toleration was ex- 
tended to the missionaries, he appiled himself to the 
study of the Chinese, and afterward to the Manchoo- 
Tartar and literature, in pr CBee he 
made great proficiency. From that time he appears 
to have acted rather as 6 missionary of learning than 
of religion. While hie name scarcely figures at all in 
the “ Lettres Edifiantes," not a year seoms to have 
passed without his dispatching to Europe some infor- 
mation on the history and manners of the Chinese 
and Tastars, to the illustration of which he contrib- 
uted more then any other writer of the 18th century. 
He remained et Peking 48 years, during which time 
the order to which he belonged was dissolved, and 
more than one vigorous ion was directed 
against the Christians in China. At tha time of Lord 
"s embassy in 1798, Amyot wrote a letter 

to the ambassador on his arrival in Peking, ‘‘ expres- 
sive of the most fervent wishes for his success, and 
eGering every assistance that his experience could 
supply ;"’ but he was then so infirm as not to be able 
te wait on Lord Macartney. In the following year, 
1794, he died at Peking, at the age of 76. Among his 
works are: 1. roy adept! eda ryamintecnp 
wie de Confucive (Paris, 1789), the best history of the 
Chinese , the material of which has been 
earefully selected from the most authentic Chinese 
sources :—2. Dictionnaire Feeaietealty ick, hex 
edie. Langlte (Paris, 1789, 8 vols.):—8. Gram- 
ot. Faience (in the 8d vol. of the Mém, 
concernant la Chime) — Lettres Edifantes, tom, xxviil, 

Am: . See AMYRAUT, 

Amyrant (or Anrratvos), Molsz, » French 
Protestant theologian of the seventeenth century ; 
bora at Bourgoell, in Anjou, in 1596, and instructed 
in theology s! Saumur. Ho was nominated to suc- 
ceed Jobn Daillé, at Saumur, and was appointed pro- 
fessor of theology in that academy with Louis Cappel 
god Joshas ds ls Place ean) fm 1658. In 1631 
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AMYRAUT 


he was sent to attend the national synod of French 
Protestants at Charenton, who deputed him to de- 
@ harangus to the king, which {s inserted in 
the Mercure Frasrate of 1681. His conduct in this 
affair galned bim the esteem of Richelieu. The em}- 
Bence of the three Saumur professors drew students 
from many parts of Europe; but it soon began to be re- 
ported that thelr teaching was subversive of the doc- 
trines of Dort on Predestination and Grace, The 
views of Amyraut on these topics were derived from . 


(q. v.), and were first published in a tract, 
De iona (Traité da la Prédestination e da 


oes principales dependances), in 1684. His views were 
called Universalist and Arminian, but they were 
neither. Amyraut asserted a gratia wniversalis, in- 
deed, but he meant by it simply that God desires the 
happiness of ail men, provided they will receive his 
mercy in faith; thet none can obtain salvation without 
faith in Christ; that God refuses to none the power 
of belleving, but that he does not grant to all his as- 
sistance, that they may improve this power to saving 
alegeatl that none can so improve it without the 
‘oly Spirit, which God is not bound to grant to any, 
and, in fact, only does grant to those who are elect 
according to his eternal decree. ‘‘In defending his 
doctrine of universal atonement, Amyraut aj 
confidently to the authority of Calvin; indeed, he 
wrote a treatice, entitled Echantillon de la doctrine de 
Calvin touchant la Prédestination, to show that Calvin 
supported his views concerning the extent of the atone- 
ment, and was in all respects a very moderate Cal- 
vinist’ (Cunningham, Ths Reformers, p. 395). Unl- 
versal grace (as Amyraut held the doctrine of it) is of 
no actual saving benefit to any. He distinguished 
between objective and subjective grace, Objective grace 
offers salvation to all men on condition of repentance 
and faith, and is universal; subjective grace operates 
morally fn the conversion of the soul, and is particular, 
ie. only given tothe elect. The alm of Amyraut was 
to reconcile the Lutherans and Calvinists; and his 
views were received widely, as secming to soften down 
the rigid Predestinarianism of Dort. The true pecu- 
arity of Amyraut's theology le the combination of a 
real particularism, in the full Calvinistic sense, with 
an ideal universality of grace, which, in fact, never 
saves a single soul (Schweizer, in Herzog, Real-En- 
cyclop, 8, v.), Charges were brought against him by 
Du Moulin and others, but he was acquitted of heresy 
by the Synod of Alencon (1687), and afterward at 
Charenton (1644). Daillé and Blondel favored the 
views of Amyraut, He died Jan,8, 1664. Eleven years 
after (1675) the Formula Consensus JHelveticu (q. v.) 
was drawn up end published, chiefly against the so- 
called heresies of the Saumur professor. Amyraldism 
was, in substance, the theory adopted by Baxter (q. v.), 
and has been sustained, with varions modifications, in 
recent times, by Williams (Zesay on Sovereignty, 
1818), Payno (Lectures on Sovereignty and Election, 
1888), Wardlaw (On the Atonement, 1844); by Fuller 
aud Hinton among Baptists; by T. Scott and Milner 
in the Church of England; by many Congregational- 
ists end New-School Presbyterians in America; and, 
of late, by many ministers of tho U. P. Church of Scot- 
land. Among his writings are, 1. Paruphrases on vas i- 
ous books of the N. T. and of the Pealms (12 vols. 8vo, 
1644-1662) :—2. De la Vocation des Pasteurs (Saumur, 
1649, small 8vo):—8, Morale Chrétierne (Saumur, 
1652-1660, 6 vole. 8v0):—4. Traité des Religions (San- 
mur, 1681, 8vo; transl. into English, A 7yveatise con- 
cerning Religions, etc. Lond. 1660, amall 8vo):—5, Jn 
Symbolum Apostol. exercitatio (Saumur, 1668, small 
8vo); besides various sermons and tracts on the dis- 
pated question of pretlestination and grace, A list 
of his works is given by Haag, La France Protestante, 
1, 72.—Nichols, Caleinism and Arminianism, 1, 220- 
280; Morrison, Lectures on Rom. \x, p. 876; Neander, 
Hist. of Dogmas, ii, 680; Schwetzer, in Baur w. Zel- 
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ler’s Jakrb. 1852, p, 41, 155; Ebrard, Christliche Dog- 
§ 48; Smith’s Hagenbach, Jlis. of Doctrines, 

Geschichte der Protest. Dogmatik, li, 828 
Hist, Theol, li, 624 8q.; Watson, 


Am/zi (Heb, Amin’, "SOX, strong), the name of 
two Levites, 

1. (Sept. "Ayzoat.) A Levite, son of Bani, 
ther of Hilkiah, a descendant of Merari (1 Chron. vi, 
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ANABAPTISTS 


them, and many were pat to death, after urged 
‘to recant. But persecution produced sineal gee 
' Sull new associations were perpetually formed by 
' itinerant prophets and teacherr, whose doctrines con 
| sisted of the following propositions: “Impiety pre 
| vails everywhere. It is therefore necessary that s 
new family of holy persons should be founded, enjoy- 


fa. ing, without distinction of sex, the gift of prophecy, 


and skill to interpret divine revelations. Hence they 


need no learning: for the interns! word is more then 


46). B.C. long ante 1014. ee Cia eon eo 


2. (Sept. ‘Auaci.) A priest, con of Zechariah, and | 


to take an oath, or to hold any private property ; Lut ail 
things must be in common.” With such sentiments 
Jebn Bochhold, or Bockel, a tailor, of Leyden, aged 
26, and John Matthias, or a Laker, of 
Harlem, came, in 1553, to Monster, in Westphalis, a 

the doctrines of the Reforms- 


Protestant clergyman, and the 
dolling. The magistrates in vain excluded them from 


from ia oF ® . Pp. the charches.- They oltained n of the coun- 
Schwarz (Palest. p. 196) says it is the village A cil-hi Jolence. Their bers daily increased 
three English salle east of Ramleh, meaning doubt- omen brs cre 


and toward the end of the year they extorted a treaty, 
securing the religions liberty of buth psrtles. Being 
strengthened by the accession of the restless spirits of 
they roon made themselves mas- 


lees the Asnobeh marked on Zimmermann’s Map; bat 
this is not at all in the mountains of Judah, as stated 
in both passages of Joshua. 

Anabaptists (dvd, ogam, and Barrifw, J bap- 
tise), a name given to those who reject infant-baptism, 
because they rebaptize such as join their communion ; 
and who maintain that this sacrament ia not valid if 
it be administered by sprinkling and not by Immersion, 
and if the persons baptized be not in a condition to 

the reasons of thelr faith. The name is some-' 
times given reproachfully to the modern Baptists 
(q. v.); Gah oh thay diackaion tho title, it should not | 
be applied to thom. 

1. The term Anabaptists, or Rehaptizera, is con- 
nected with the controversies of the third cent: 


silver, and movable property 
te burn all their books Lut the Bible; but in a sally 
against the bishop of Minster, who had laid sieye to 


prophetic office by Bochhold and Knipperdolling. The 
churches were destroyed, and twelve judges were set 
over the tribes, as in Israel; but even this form of 
government was toon abvlithed, and Bochhold, under 


icism, last, 

, and the 

name of Christ or of the Trinity; and, therefore, “‘any from the Tetornnted 
baptism administered in the name of Christ or of the | people the avarice and madness of their young tyrant 
Trinity, let it be performed Ly whomsoever it might, ; and the daily increase of danger from abroad. Boch- 
was held valid,” so that heretics baptized by heretics, ; hold lived in princely luxury and magnificence; he 
coming over to the Church, were received as baptized sent out seditious tions against neighboring 
Christians. So high were the disputes on this ques-: inst the Pope and Luther; he threatened 
tion, that two synods were convened to investigate it, ' to destroy with bis mob all who differed in opinion 
one at Iconiam, and the other at Synnada, in Phrygis, | from him; made himeelf an object of terror to his sab- 
which confirmed the opinion of the invalidity of hereti- | jects by frequent executions, and while famine and 
cal baptism, From Asia the question parsed to North- : pestilence raged in the city, persuaded the wretched, 
ern Africa: Tertullian accorded with the decision of , deluded inhabitants to a stabborn resistance of their 
the Aslatic councils in opposition to the practice of the , besiegers. The city was at last taken, June 24, 1525, 
Romao Chureb. Agrippinus convened a council at by treachery, though not without s brave defence, in 
Carthage, which came to a similar decialon with thoss | which Rothmann and others were killed, and the hing- 
of Asia, Thus tbe matter rested, till Stephen, blshop dom of the Anabaptists destroyed by the execution of 
of Rome, prompted by ambition, proceeded to excom- the chief men. Bochhold, and two of his most active 
municate the bishops of Asia Minor, Cappadocia, Gala- , companions, Knipperdolling and Krechting, were tor- 
tle, and Cilicia, and applied to them the epithets of ‘tured to death with red-hot pincers, and thea hung up 
Rebaptizers and Anabaptista, A.D. 258. j in iron cages on St. Lambert's steeple, at Monster, as 
2. A fanatical sect of Anabaptists arose inGermany a terror to all rebels, In the mean time, some of the 
in the early part of the sixteenth century who brought ' twenty-six spostles, who were sent out by Bochhold 
the name into great disrepute. It originated at Zwick- to extend the limits of his kingdom, bad been seccess- 
aa, {n Saxony, in the year 1520, and its leaders, by | ful in various places; and many independent teachera, 
their lawless fanaticism, completely separated them- | who preached the same doctrines, continued active 
selves from the canse of the reformers, and with the the work of foundin, » new empire of pure Christians, 
subject of adult baptiam connected principles subver- and propagating their visions and revelations in the 
ave of all raligweaend cist on Tho ph Lapa countries above mentioned. It is true that they re- 
of adberen r , eapecially among jected the practice of my, commonity of goods, 
the common people on the Rhine, in Westphalia, Hol-| and intolerance bey cee diferent opinions, 
stein, Switzerland, and the Netherlands, was soon met | which had prevailed in Monster; but they enjoined 
by severe measures on the part of the Magistrates. | upon their adhcrents the other doctrines of the early 
Imperial and ecclesiastical decrecs were issued against Anabaptists, and certain in regard 


ANACHORETS 


to the humanity of Christ, occasioned by the contro- 
versies of that day about the sacrament. The most 


Hoffmann and David Joris. The former, a farrier from 
Sandia, first appeared as a teacher in Kiel in 1527; 
afterward, in in Emden: and cs er Stras 
darg, where, im 1540, he died in prison. formed, 
chiefly by his magnificent promises of a future elava- 
tion of himself and his disciples, a peculiar sect, whose 
scattered members retained the name of /7o/fmanniets 
in Germany till their remains were lost among the 
Anabsptists. They have never owned that Hoffmann 
recanted before his desth. David Joris, or George, a 
glese-paintar of Delft, born 1501, and robaptized in 
1584, showed more depth of mind and warmth of im- 
agination in his varions works. Amid the confusion 
of idess which prevails in them, they dazzle by their 
elevation and fervor. In his endeavors to unite tho 
discordant parties of the Anabaptists, he collected a 
party of quiet adherents in the country, who studied 
his works (as the Gichtelians did thoee of Bohme), 
especially his book of miracles, which appeared at 
Deventer in 1542, and revered him as a kind of new 
Messiah. Unsettled in his opinions, he travelled a 
long time from place to place, till at last, to avoid per- 
secation, in 1554, he became a citizen of Dasil, under 
the aame of John of" Tn 1656, after an honor- 
able life, he died there among the Calvinists, In 1569 
his long-concealed heresy was first made public. Ho 
was accused, though without much reason, of profi 
doctrine and conduct, and the Council of Basil con- 
demned him, and ordered his body to be burnt. A 
friend of Joris was Nicholas, the founder of the Fam!- 
lista, who do not, however, belong to the Anabaptiste. 
It mast not be supposed that all the Anabaptists of 
Germany were engaged in the excesses above recited. 
ir between crack aif ge and Cadectrion of 
Anabeptists, properly so termed, Bot 
teem to be the slightest connection. The fanaticism 
of some of the early Anabaptists is auffictently ex- 
Plained by the obvious tendency which exists in hu- 
man natare to rush into extremes. The [ron hold of 
the papacy, which had cramped the church for ages, 
being suddenly relaxed, men had yet to learn what 
were the trus conditions whether of civil or religious 
liberty. But these considerations wero overlooked, 
and the reformed charches, with one consent, regard- 
ed the with horror and disdain. The cor- 
tespondence of the Reformers is full of allusions to tho 
subject. They are seldom spoken of but with the sc- 
verest reprobation, and no distinction Js drawn be- 
tween the sober Christians and the worst fanatics of 
the party. It is profmble, at loast, that their faults 
have been exaggerated even by the best writers. A 
modern writer on their own side asserts that ‘it has 
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celebrated of these Anabaptist prophets were Melchior | from ipijyoc, a 


ANACLETUS 


mode of life: monks, from the Greek pdvoc, alone, one 
who dwells alone; eremixs, corrupted into hermita, 
desert; and anchorets, those who with- 
‘draw from soclety. These terms. were afterward em- 
ployed to define more scanty the various shades 0” 
austerity Ly which these ascetics were distinguished, 
Thus, monks denoted those who adopted a secluded 
habit of life, but were still disposed signe Mag 
hold intercourse with society, and later, as ites, 
to dwell in communities; the Aermits were those who 
withdrew to sequestered places, but who did not deny 
themselves a fixed place of shelter, or that supply of 
food which might be oltained from cultivating the 
ground; the anchorete were moat excessive in their 
nusteritier, and chose the wildest localities as their re. 
treate. Many of the anchorets voluntarily suljected 
themselves to the vicissitudes of the weather, without 
proper habitation or clothing, restricted themselves to 
coarse and scanty fare, woro chains and iron rings, 
and even throughout many jeora maintained painful 
postures, such as standing on the top of a pillar [see 
Srxtires], thus displaying an earnestness which 
greater enlightenment might havo directed to the good’ 
of mankind. Paul (q. v.) the Hermit, and Antony 
(q. v.), were among the first and most celebrated an- 
chorets. Tho anchorets were not able always to pre- 
serve their solitude unbrokon. Tho fame of ganc- 
tity drew many to visit them; their advice was often 
sought; and the nomber of their visitors was much in- 
creased by the belief that maladies, particularly men- 
tal diseases, were cured by their blessing. Sometimes, 
also, they returned for a short time to the midst of 
their fellow-men to deliver warnings, instructions, or 
encouragements, and were received as ff they had been 
inspired prophets or angels from heaven. The num- 
ber of anchorets, however, gradually diminished, and 
tho religious life of convents was to that of 
the hermitage. The Western Church, indeod, et no 
time abounded in anchorets like the Eastern, and por- 
haps the reason may in part be found in the differenco 
of climate, which rencore a manner of life impossible 
in most parts of Europe that could be pursued for 
many years in Egypt or Syria.—Hclyot, Ordres Relig. 
t.1 See Canosrrz; Moxacuism; Ascrticism. 
Anaclétus or Cletus, of Rome, said to 
hare been elected A.D. 78 or 88, and to have died A.D, 
86 or 91. The Roman Church honors bim as a martyr, 
as she does the other popes who lived during this pe- 
riod, upon the ground that those among them who 
were not actually put to death by the sword did not 
suffer leas for the faith,—Baillet, July 13; Eusebius, 
lid. ili, cap, 18, 15, 
Anaclétus IT, Antipope. His name was Pietro 
Leoni, catdinal of Santa Maria beyond the Tiber, and 


teen proved by irrefragatle evidence from state pa- upon the death of Honorius If he was elected, Feb. 14, 
ts, public confeasiona of faith, and authentic books, |/1180. A part of the cardinale at the same time 
that the Spanheims, Licideggor, Hoffmann, and others, |seceded and elected Innocent. Anacletus kept Inno- 
have given a fabulous account of the German Baptists, joent IL besieged in the palace of the Lateran, and ob- 
snd that the younger Spanhelm had taxed them with tained possession of the elty of Rome and the entire 
holdin ¢ thirteen hereslea, of which not a elngle socle-' papal dominions, He wrote to all the princes of Eu- 
ty of them believed one word; yet later writers quote | rope in order to be recognised, but in this he met with 
these historians as devoutly as if all they affirmed |no success, He was condemned by the Councils of 
were allowed to be trne.''—Robinson, History of the | Rheims and Piva, rejected by the larger portion of the 
Baptists; BMareden, Churches and Sects, 1, 81; Otttl clergy of the Roman Catholic world, not recognised by 


Anal, Anaboptist, (Basil. 1672) ; Cornelius, Geechichte ‘any sovereign except Roger of Sicily, to whom he hat 


qelle des Master 
Dax Reich der Wiedertinfer (Leipz. 2d edit. 1860); 
Cornelins (Rom. Cath.), Geachichte des Mansterischen 
Avfrukre (Leips. 1860). See Barnists; Dunxezs; 
Horruasm ; Maxxoxires. 

Anachorets or Anchorets (avywolw, fo sepa- 
fate, to retire, to withdraw), monks, po called from 
their retiring from society, and living privately in 
cells, When the ascetics withdrew to the lonely and 
Temote districts of the Egyptian desert, they assumed 
particular appellations, expressive of their eolitary 


(Monst, 1 


858): Hase, | gi 


ven his sister in marriage, and the duke of Aqui- 
tania; but in Rome he maintained himself, notwith- 
standing the arms of the Emperor Lathsire, who pro~ 
tected Innocent, This echivm lasted until the death 
of Anacietua, Jan, 25,1188, Voltaire calle him, iron- 
ically, the Jewish pope, because he descended from 
a Jewish family which had grown rich at the expense 
of the church. Anacletus was a disciple of Arnold of 
Brescia (q. v.), and found implacable enemies in St, 
Bernard and Arnoul, archdeacon of Seez.—Hoefer, 
Biog. Générale, i, 468; Riddle, Hist. of Papacy, il, 169, 


ANAEL 


An’aél (Avan, prob. contracted for Ananiel), the 
brother of Tobit, and father of Achiacharas (Tob. i, 21). 


Anagnostés (dvayrwernc), reader, the name of 
a class of officers ert early church, In the Greek 
Chureh they held the first rank in the lower order of 
officers; In the Roman Charch they were next to the 
enb-deacons, have sometimes been regarded as 
an order instituted by the apostles, and by them de- 
rived from the Jewish synagogue, Compare Luke iv, 
16; Acts xiii, 15, 27; 3 Cor. ili, There were among 
the Jews persons who performed the same office as 
readers among the Christians. There is not, how- 
ever, any proof of the early appointment of special 
minister in the capacity of reader: the office was prob- 
ably instituted in the third century. Tertullian dietin- 
guishes the lector from tho episcopus, presbyter, and dia- 
conus; and the church observed a fixed rule reapecting 
the office and duty of these respective ministera. Both 
in the synagogue and in the early Christian Church, 
any person who was able to discharge the duty was 
allowed to hold the office of reader, without reference 
toage. Boys of twelve, ten, and eight years of age, 
were frequently employed inthis manner. The office 
was a favorite one with youths in the higher classes 
of society. Jullon, afterward tho apostate, in his 
younger years was reader in a church in Nicomedia. 
-—Bingham, Orig. Ecoles. Uk. lil, ch. v. 


Anagogical (d»ayw, to lead or bring wp), in the 
older writers on interpretatiog, is one of the four senses 
of Scripture, viz. the literal, anagogical, 
and tropical, The sense is when the sa- 
cred text is explained with 

example, the rest of the Sabbath, in the anagogical 
sense, signifies the repose of everlasting happiness, 

A’nah (Heb. Anak’, 33, speech or affiction ; 

* Sept. 'Ava), the name of one or two Horites. 

1. The fourth mentioned of tho sons of Seir, and 
head of an Idume@an tribe preceding the arrival of 
Esau (Gen. xxxvi, 20, 29; 1 Chron. i, 88), B.C. mach 
ante 1964. It seems most natural to suppose him to 
be also the onc referred to in Gen, xxxvi, 25, a8 other- 
wise hie children are not at all enumerated, as are 
those of al! his brothers (Henystenberg, Genwineness 
Of the Pentatewch, ii, 229), although from ver. 2 somo 
have inferred that another person of tho same namo is 
there meant. See also Dison; AHOLIBAMAR. 

2. The second named of the two sons of Zibeon the 
Hivite, and father of Esau’s wife Abolibamah (Gen. 
xxxvi, 18,24). B.C, ante1964. While feading asses 
in the desert he discovered “warm springs” (agua 
calide), as the original, O°%%, yemim’, is rendered by 
Jerome, who states that the word had still this signi- 
fication in the Punic language. Gesenius and most 
modern critics think this interpretation correct, sup- 
ported as it {a by the fact that warm springs are still 
found in the region east of the Dead Sea, The Syriac 
has simply ‘ waters,” which Dr. Lee seeme to prefer. 
Most of the Greek translators retain the original as a 
aig name, ‘Japtip, probably not ventariny to trans- 

2. 

has “Emime," giants. Our vorsion of * mules” js now 
generally abandoned, but is supported by the Arabic 
and Veneto-Greek versions.—Kitto, See Murr. 

In verse 2, 14, of the above chap. Anal is called the 
daughter of Zibeon, evidently by an orror of transcrip- 
tion, as the Samaritan and Sept. have sor; or (with 
Winer, Hengstenberg, Tuch, Knobel, and many oth- 
ora) wo may here understand it to mean grand-dawgh- 
ter, still re’ ig to Aholibamah (Turner's Compan. 
to Gen. p. 831), See Zipzox, He had but one son, 
Dishon (ver. 25; 1 Chron, i, 40, 41), who appears to 
be named because of his affinity with Esau (q, v.) 
through his sister's marriage. Woe may further con- 
clade, with Hengstenberg (Pens. i, 280; Engl, transl. 
ii, 229), that the Anah mentioned among the sons of 
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regard to eternal life; for | Furst 


The Samaritan text, followed by the Targums, | Eeac, 


ANAKIM 


Beir in v. 20 in connection with Zibeon is the sme 

person as is here referred to, and is therefore the 

grandson of Seir. The intention of the genealogy 

plainly is not so mach to give the lineal descent of 

the Seirites as to enumerate thoes descendants who, 

being heads of tribes, came into connection with the 

Edomites. It would thus appear that Ansb, from 

whom Heau‘s wife sprang, was the head of a tribe is- 
dependent of his father, and ranking on an equality 
with that tribe. Several difficulties occur in regard 
to the race and name of Anah. By his descent from 
Selr he is a Horite (Gen, xxxvi, 20), while in v. 2 beis 
called a Hivite, and again in the parrative (Gen. xxvi, 
24) ho is called Beeri the Hittite. Hengstenberg’s 
explanation of the first of these difficulties, by sup 
posing that one of the descendants of Selr received the 
specific epithet Hori (i, e. Troglodyte, or dweller in s 
cave) as a definite proper name (Pend. il, 228), is hard- 
ly adequate, for others of the same family are similar- 
ly named; it is more probable that the word Hivits 
(PAM) is a mistake of transcribers for Horite (“°N), 
or rather that all the branches of the Hivites were, in 
course of time, more particularly called Horites, from 
their style of habitation in the caves of Mt. Seir. See 
Horrre. As the name Becri signifies fontanus, |. ¢. 
“man of the fountain” (7X2), this has been thought 
to be his designation with reference to the above 
noticed ‘‘warm springs” of Callirrhod discovered by 
bim ; whereas in the gencalogy proper he is fitly called 
by his original name Anah.—Smith. See Beez. 

Anaha’rath (Heb. Asacharath’, MIR, pas, 

H "Avayipid, Vulg. Anaharath), a town on 
or within the border of Issachar, mentioned between 
Shibon and Rabbith (Josh. xix, 19), Its site was ap 
parently unknown in the time of Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onomast, s. v.’AvipS, Anerith). It war, in 
the northern part of the tribe, possibly at Afestaral, 
where there are ruins (Van de Velde, Map). 

Anal’ah (Heb. Anayah’, 1723, answered by Je 
hovah ; Sept. 'Avaviac, Arata), one of those who stood 
on the right hand of Ezra while he read the law to the 
poople (Neh. viii, 4), and probably the seme with one 
of chicf Israelites who joined in tho sacred cove- 
nant (Neh. x, 22). B.C. cir. 410, 

A’nak (Heb. Anak’, P2¥ [In Josh. xsi, 11, Arnot’, 
Pi2Z], long-nected, i. 0. a giant; Sept. "Erdix), tho son 
of Arba, who founded Kirjath-Arbs (afterward He 
bron), the progenitor of a race of giants called AnAKDE 
(Joah, xv, 18), B.C. ante 1658. 

Anakah. See Feaner. 

An’akim (Heb. Anakin’, 0°22, Dent. il, 10,11, 
21; Josh. xi, 21, 22; xiv, 12,15; also called pons of 
Anak, P22 923, Num. xiii, 83; p; SH ABD, Josh. xv, 
14; children of Anak, 93h Ses, Nam. xiii, 22; 
Josh, xv, 14; sone of the Anakim, D'R?2 "23, Deut. 
ix, 2; Sept. — viol "Evie, yeuai ‘Evan, yeved 
‘Evade, yiyavrec; Vulg. Eracim, ls i ) 
» stirps Enac; Auth. Vers. “ Anakims,” “sons 
of Anak,” “children of Anak," “sons of the Ansk- 
ims''), a nomadic tribe of giants (Num. xiii, 84; Dect, 
ix, 2) [see Neraitim] descended from a certain Arba 
(Josh. xiv, 15; xv, 18; xxl, 12), and bearing the 
name of their immediate progenitor, Anak (Josh. xi, 
21), dwelling in the southern Land Palestine, partio 
ularly in the vicinity of Hel (q. v.)) which was 
called Kirjath-Arba (city of Arba) from their ancestor 
(Gen. xxili, 2; Josh. xv, 18). These 
serve to show that we must regard Anak as the name 
of the race ae well as that of an individoal, and this 
is confirmed by what is said of Arba, their progenitor, 
that he “‘ was a great man among the Anakim" (Josh, 
xiv, 15). The Anakim appesr (see Bochart, Chs- 
naan, i, 1) to have been a tribe of Cushite wanderers 


ANALOGY 
from Babel, and of the same race as the 


Lowth, p. 

they were a fragment of the aboriginal er Pen 
fs opposed to Josh. xi, 21 (ee Faber, Archaol. p. 44 
4q.). They consisted of three tribes, descended from 
and named after the three sons of Anak—Ahbiman, 
Sesai, and Talmai (Josh. xv, 14). When the Israel- 
ites invaded Canaan, the Anekim were in posseasion | Why 
of Hebron, Debir, Anab, and other towns in the coun- 
try of the south (Josh. xi, 21). Their formidable stat-| of 
ure and warlike appearance struck the Israelites with 
terror in the time of Moses (Num. xiii, 28, 88; Deat. 
iz, 2); bat they were nevertheless dispossessed 

Joshua, and utterly driven from the land, except a 
mall remnant that found refuge in the Philistine 
cities, Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod (Josh. = Their 
chief city, Hebron, became the possession of Caleb, 
who is aald to have driven out from it the three sons 
of Anak mentioned above—that is, the three families 
or tribes of the Anakim (Josh. xv, 14; Judg. i, 20). 
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Tha Philistine giants [see GotiaTH] that David on 
several cecasions encountered (2 Sam. xxl, Bel 
seem to have sprung from the remnant of this stock. 

Josephas says (Ant. v, 2, 8) that their bones were still 
shown at Hebron, and Benjamin of Tudela tells a story 
tespecting similar relics at Damascus (J/tim, p, 56). 
See Grarr. According to Arabic tradition, Og, king 
of Bashan, was of this race, and the same dubious au- 
thority states that the prophet Shoaib or Jethro was 
tent by the Lord to Instruct the Anskim, having been 


born among them ae Larcageyas d Orientale, 
p. 105). They are thought to be dep on the 
monuments. See TALstat, 


Analogy (dvadoyia), proportion. 1. As applied 
is tae uate Ob Gad homers it leads to the onanth 
Gon that since He fs the chief of intelligent agents, a 
fart of any system of which He is the nathor must, 
in respect of its leading principles, be similar to the 
whole of that system ; and, farther, that the work of 
an intelligent and moral being must bear In all its 
linexments the traces of the character of its author. 
In accordance with these of analogy, it is 
maintained that the revelation of God in the Holy 
Scriptures is in all respects agreeable to what we know 
of God, from the works of nature and tho order of the 
world, and that such agreoment amounts to 2 strong 
eridence that the book professing to contain this rev- 
elation of God's mind and purposes is really and traly 
indited by Him. The best exposition of this argu- 
ment is to be found in Bishop Butler's immortal Anal- 


design of the whole. If he do not, he will be con- 
tmualty liable to fall into error. Prejudices and lean- 
ings of our own will dispose us to interpret particular 
en Oe eee 
rather than according to the total 

of the divine word. Almost every sect and 
of divinity has fallen into this error. A pre- 
for folowing the analogy of faith is the sim- 
truth for its own sake. more than 
ane uae ra 
from destroying the proportions of sacred 
treth. The course necessary to avoid these errors 1a 
Well stated by Dr. Campbell, as follows: ‘In vain do 
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we search the for their testimony concern. 
ing Christ, if, independently of these Scriptures, wa 
have received a testimony from another quarter, and 
are determined to admit nothing as the testimony of 
that | Scripture which will not perfectly quadrate with that 
formerly received. This was the very source of the 
blindness of the Jews in our Saviour’s time, They 
searched the Scriptures as much as we do; but, in the 
disposition they were in, they wonld never have dis- 
covered what that that sacred volume testifies of Christ, 
? gt vege eer ody rap was 

te of the faith ; or, in other words, the system 
mn scribe, the doctrine then in vogue, 

hws in the profound veneration of which they had 
been edacated. This is that veil by which the under. 


by | standings of that people were darkened, even in read- 


ing the law, and of which the apostle observed that 
it remained unremoved in his day, and of which wo 
ourselves have occasion to observe that it remains un- 
removed in ours, Is it not precisely in the same way 
that the phrase is nsed by every sect of Christians for 
the particular system or digest of tenets for which they 
themselves have the greatest reverence? The Latin 
Church, and even the Greek, are explicit in their dec- 
larations on this article. With each, the analogy of the 
Sth \s thelr own system alone. That different pare 
ties of Protestants, though more reserved in their man- 
ner of speaking, aim at the same thing, is undeniable; 
the same, I mean, considered relatively to the speak- 
ers; for, absolutely considered, every party means a 
different thing.” But Chalmers remarks on this, ‘I 
think Dr, Campbell sets too little value on the analogy 
of faith as s principle of interpretation. He seems 
never to speak ofa system of divinity without the lurk. 
fog imagination that there must be human invention 
in it, whereas such a inhale gro may be as well grounded 
as Seripture criticism” (Chalmers, Jnstitutes of Theolc~ 
9% \, 870; and see further at that place). 

There has jast appeared (1864) a work entitled 
Analogy considered as a Guide to Truth, and applied as 
as Aid to Faith, by J. Lerner professor of 
theology, New Edinborgh. The atoning 
notice of it is from the Bibliotheca Sacra, January, 1865: 
“Archbishop King, and after bim Dr. Coplestan and 
Archbishop Whately, dofine analogy as ‘a resemblance 
of relations or ratios,’ so that there may be an analo, 
between things that have no direct resemblance at all. 
Between the seed and the plant, the egg and the bird, 
there is a resemblance of ' relations,’ although no ex- 
ternal likeness. ‘A sweet taste gratifies the palate,’ 
says Dr. Whately, ‘90 does a sweet sound gratify the 
ear, and hence the same word '‘ sweet” is applied to 
both, though no flavor can resemble a sound in itself.’ 
This limitation Dr. Buchanan thinks is too narrow. 
While it is true to a certain extent, it omits the use 
which we make of analogy in connection with concrete 
objects and substantive realities, It is Hable aleo, he 

ks, to the objection that is founded on a compara- 
tively small part of human knowledge, viz. the sciences 
of number and quantity. Without attempting a log- 
ical definition, the author of this volume seems to ap- 
ply the term to all cases where a resemblance exists.'* 
—Campbell, Prelim, Dissert. iv, § 18; Horne, /atrod. 
it, 842; Knapp, Theol. Introd. §6; Angus, Bible Hand. 
book, § 804-807; Horne, Jatrod. ii, 248. See Farrir. 

Anam or Annam, an empire of Farther India 
The statements of its extent and population greatly 
of | differ, The latter amounts, according to the report 
of the missionaries, to more than twenty millions, 
while many geographers give to all Farther India not 
more then fifteen millions. It is divided into four 
different realms: Tonkin, Cochin China, Cambodia, 
and Laos, Most of the inhabitants profess Buddhism, 
although also the Kami religion, which before the 
spreading of Buddhism prevailed in all Farther India, 
still has adherents. Anam is one of the principal mie- 
sionary fields of the Roman Church. The first mis- 
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sions were established by Spanish Dominicans, who 
came from the Philippine Islands, more than 200 years 
ago, and they have survived to the present day, In 
spite of frequent and cruel persecutions. Especially 
aince 1820 the persecution has raged with great in- 
tensity, and thousands of Christians have been either 
put to death or forced into apostasy. In 1868 France 
and Spain sent a joint expedition against Cochin Chi- 


na, which, in September of that year, conquered the 


fort and the bay of Turon, ‘The war continued until 

* 1862, when the power of the emperor of Anam was 0 
completely broken that be made overtures for the ces- 
sation of hostilities. On June 5, 1862, a treaty of 
peace was signed, by which the provinces of Saigon, 
Bienhoa, and Mytho were ceded to France; three 
ports of Tonkin were opened to commerce; the other 
provinces of Lower Cochin China not ceded to France 
were to reserve only such numbor of troops as the 
French government should permit; Christianity was 
to be tolerated, and the Christians protected in their 
lives and property throughout the empire. In 1863 
the French concluded a special treaty with the king 
of Cambodia, by which this whole kingdom was placed 
under the protectorate of France, and liberal stipule- 
tions were made in favor of Roman Catholic mission- 
aries, The Roman Church had, in 1859, eight vica- 
riates apostolic, viz.: 1. Eastern Tonkin; 2. Middle 
Tonkin; 8, Western Tonkin; 4. South Tonkin; 5. 
North Cochin China; 6, Eastern Cochin China; 7. 
Western Cochin China; 8, Cambodia. The first two 
are under the administration of Spanish Dominicans, 
the others under that of French Lazarists. The num- 
ber of native converts was entimated in 1854 at about 
600,000 ur 600,000, but has since considerably decreased, 
in consequence of the persecution. The number of the 
native priests amounted to about 800, and there wero 
also numerous congregations of nativenuns. In 1859 
the letters of several missionaries represented the 
churches of Tonkin and Cochin China as being almost 
a complete wreck.—Wetzer and Welte, s, vv. Tunkin 
and Asien (in vol. xil); Schem, Ecclesiastical Year- 
book for 1859, p. 18, 88; Annual American Encyclp. 
1862, p. 224; 1863, p. 148, See Inpra, 


An’amim (Heb. Anamim’, Bre39, signif. un- 
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sacrifice of children by fire (2 Kings xvii, 31). No 
satisfactory et: of the name has been discor- 
ered, Tho latter part of the word is the Heb. for ting, 
but as the former part Is not found in thet language 
(unless it be for the Arabic sanam, a statue, Gesenins, 
Thes, Heb, p. 1052), the whole is probably foreign. 
Reland (De vet, ling. Persarwm, § 9) renders it bing of 
grief (from the Persic); bat Hyde (Rel, vet. Fersar. p. 
181) understands it as referring (from X29 1 q. j=, 
cheep) to the Arabian constellation contain- 
ing the shepberd and tho sheep. Benfey (Monatemnana 
einiger alter Volker, p. 188) proposes the name of the 
Persian Ananit or that of the Ized Aninas, 4 
contalning the first part of the title Anammelech, So 
Rawlinson (/erodotwa, 1, 498), who understands the 
female power of the svn to Le meant, derives it from 
the name of the Aseyrian goddess Amuni(. Other con 
jectures are still more fanciful. The same obecur- 
ty prevails as to the form under which the god was 
worshipped. The Babylonian Talmad states thet bis 
image had the figure of a horre; but Kimchi says thst 
of a pheasant or quail (Carpzoy's Ayparatus, p. 5:6). 
—Kitto,a.v. See ADRAMMELECR. 

A’nan (Heb, Anan’, (23, cloud ; Sept. "Hvav v. 1. 
"Hydy), one of the chief Israelites that scaled the s- 
cred covenant on the return from Babylon (Neb 3, 
26), B.C. cir, 410, 

In the apocryphal list of the ‘‘templeservants,” 
whose descendants retarned from the captivity, the 
same name (‘Avdy) occurs (1 Esdr. v, 80) in place of 
the Hawan (q. v.) of the genuine text (Era ii, 46). 

Ananélus (‘Avdym)og, i. q. Hamanes!), » descend- 

| ant of one of the sacerdotal families etill resident in 
| Babylonia, appointed by Herod high-priest (B.C. 87) ca 
bis own elevation to royalty (Josephus, Aal. xv, 8, ]), 
‘but removed to make room for the youth Aristobelas 
_ (ib, 2, 7), apon whose murder he was replaced (ib. & 
' 8), B.C. clr, 84, 
| Ana’ni (Heb, Ancni’, "3233, protected, or perh 8 
shortened form of the name Ananiah: Sept. ‘Avcri 
vs f. “Avay), the last named of the seven sons of 
; Elioenal, a descendant of the royal line of David after 
the captivity (1 Chron. iil, 24), B.C. cir. 404. 


known; Sept. Eveperteiuv. r. Alveueruip, in Chron,’ Amani’ah (Heb. Ananya’, "323, protected br 
“Avayitip, Vulg. Anamim), tho name of some Egyp- Jehowah), the namo of a man and of a place. See also 
tlan tribe, descended from Misraim (Gen. x, 18; 1, ANANTIAS, 
Chron. i, 11), Some compare the city Anzm (q. v.), 1. (Sept. "Avavic.) The father of Maaselsh and - 
in Palestine (Josh. xv, 24) as having possibly been grandfather of Azariah, which last repaired part of the 
settled by an Egyptian colony. Others (as Bochart, , walls of Jerusalem after the exile (Neb. ili, 28). B.C. 
Phaleg, iv, 80), on very precarious etymolozical grounds considerably ante 446, 
(Arab. anam, a shepherd; transposed, aman), refer, 2. (Sept, Aria.) A town in the tribe of Benjamin, 
the name to the nomadic custodians of the temple of mentioned between Nob and Hazor as inhabited after 
Jupiter Ammon (but rece Michaelis Suppl. 1982 2q.). the captivity (Neb. xt, 8%). Schwarz (Polew. p. 138) 
Still others (as Calmet) regard the Anamim as the reyards it as the modern Beit Hanina, three miles 
Amaniuns oy Garamantes in the oasis Phazania on north of Jerusalem; a small village, tolerably well 
the river Cinyphus (q. 4. 0°72 "B) in north-western built of stone, on a rocky ridge, with many olive-trees 
Africa (Strabo, xvii, 885; Ptol. iv, 6; Plin. v, 4; (Rohinson, Res. lil, 68; comp, Tobler, Topog. von Jerus. 
Mel. i, 8), but with little probability (see Schulthess, |! 414). 
Parad. p. 164), Geseniua (Theo, Heb, p. 1062) calla, Anant’aa (Avaviog, the Greek form of the name 
especial attention to a geographical name, Benemis, | Anamial, q. v.), the name of several men. principally 
found on the Egyptian monuments (Champollion, !nthe Apocrypha and Josephus, See alro Haxastall, 
Gram. 1, 150) as perhaps meaning thore people (B be- etc. 
ing the article); or elee he thinks they may be the 1. (Avic v. r. ‘Avviac.) One of the persons (or 
8 people of Upper Egrpt (Champollion, places) whose ‘‘eons,” to the number of 101, are said 
L’ Egypte sous les §, 256). Among the old to have retarned with Zerubbabel from the captivity 
versions, Séadias interprets A lezandrines, the Chaldee (1 Esdr. v, 16); bat the genuine text (Ezra il, 15, 16) 
paruphrasts (comp. Beck, ad Targ. Chron. i, 9 sq.) bas no such name. 
inhabitants of Mareotis (ANDINA oF "NOND). (See | 5 ca of the a “ — at ee < e. Im 
erally Michaelis, Spicileg, k ; ter), who renoun fe after Tretorn 
Pin) ween sah ipicileg. 1, 260 eq. ; Vater, Comm fom Ba pion Eads be 8: ered Sites 
; A o q. ¥.) of the genu! xt (Ezra x, £0), 
, Anam’melech (Heb. Anamme’lek, 71222, Sept. "''3.“An Israelite of the “‘sons” of Bebal, who did the 
‘Avnpidex, Vulg. Asamelech) is mentioned, together ; ame (1 Eodr. ix, 29); evidently the Haxaman (q. ¥») 
with Adrammelech, as a cod whom the people of Seph- of the true text (Ezra x, 28), 
arvalm, who colonized Samaria, worshipped ty the; 4. One of tho priests who rtood at the right hand 
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of Esra while reading the law (1 Eedr. ix, 48); the: 
Awatan (q. v.) of the genuine text (Neb, vill, 4). | 

5. One of the Levites who sided Eara In expound-| 
ing the law (1 Esdr. ix, 48); the Haxan (q. v.) of the | 
trae text (Neh. viil, 7). 

6, A person called “ Aneniss the Great," the son: 
of “that great Samaias,” the brother of Jonathas, and 
fathor of Azarias, of the family of Tobit; who the 
Him) tes tenes Tobit aurmed o be (Tob. v, 

@ names are apparently allegorical (see 
Fritsche, Zardb. in loc.), . . 

7. The son of Gideon and father of Elcia, in the an- 
cestry of Judith (Judith viil, 1). 

&, The Greek form (Song of Three Children, ver. 66) 
of the name, HAmANIAE (q. v.), of Shadrach, 
(Dan. i, 7). See also in 1 Mace. ji, 69, 

9. One of the Jewish ambassadors in Samaria, to 
whom the decree of Darius in favor of the Jews was 
addressed (Josephus, Any. xi, 4, 9). 

10. A son of Ontos (who built the Jewish temple 
at Heliopolis), high in favor with the Ezrptian queen 
Cleopatra (Josephus, Anf, xiii, 10, 4), who made a 
league with Alexander Jannm@os at his instance as 
general of her army in Palestine (ib. 18, 2). 

11 A Christian belonging to the infant church at 
Jeresalem, who, conspiring with his wife Sapphira to 
deceive and defraud the brethren, was overtaken by 
rodden desth, and immediately buried (Acts v, 1 8q.), 

The Christian community at Jerusalem appear to 
have entered into a solomn agreement that each and 
all shoold devote their property to the great work 
of farthering the Gospel and giving succor to the 
needy, Accordinzly proceeded to sell their pos- 

sessions, and brought the proceeds into the common 
stock of the church, Thus Barnabas (Acts iv, 86, 87) | 
“having land, sold it, and brought the money, 
laid it at the apostles’ feet.” The apostles, then, bad 
the general disposal, if they had not also the imme- 
diate distribution, of the common funds. The contribu-! 
tions, therefore, were designed for the sacred purposes ; 
of religion. As all the members of the Jerusalem | 
Church had thus agreed to bold their property In come | 
mon for the furtherance of the holy work in which they 
were engaged, if any one of them withheld a part, and 
offered the remainder as the whole, he committed two 
offences—he defrauded the church, and was guilty of 
falsehood ; and as his act related, not to secular, but to 
religious affairs, and bad an injurious bearing, both as 
4n example and as a positive transgression against the 
Gospel while it was yet straggling Into existence, An- 
anias led, not unto man, but unto God, and was guilty 
ofa sin of the deepest dye. Had Ananias chosen to 
ke2p his property for his own worldly purposes, he 
was at liberty, as Peter intimates, so to do; but he 
had, in fuct, alienated it to plous purposes, and it was 
therefore no longer his own. Yet he wished to deal 
vith it in part as if it were so, showing, at the same 
time, that he was conscious of his misdeed, by preaent- 
fag the residne to the common treasury as if it had | 
been his entire property. He wished to satisfy his 
selfish cravings, and at the same thme to enjoy the! 
reputation of being purely disinterested, like the rest | 
of the church. 

That the death of these evil-doers was miraculous 
seems to be implied in the record of the transaction, 
and has been the general opinion of the church, That 
this incident wae no mere physical consequence of Pe- 
ter’s severity of tone, as some of the German writors 
have maintained (Ammon, Xrit, Journ. d. theol. Lit. 
fante’ aeattt Goel saek Ue tae bee patie eo 

death “by the same Upon | 
his wife a hw bene nee Pros gk 
It is, of course, possible Ananias’s may have 
bean an act of divine justice unlooked for by the apos- 
tle, as there is no mention of such an intended resalt 
In bis speech ; bat in the case of the wife, such an idea 
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{s out of the question. Niemeyer 
Bibel, i, 574) has well stated the case as regards the 
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blame which some have endeavored to cast on Peter in 
this matter (Wolfenb, Fragm. p. 256) when he aa’ 
that not man, but God, is thus animadverted on: 
apostle is but the organ and announcer of the divine 
justice, which was by this act of deserved ee- 
verity to protect the morality of the infant church, 
and strengthen its power for good. 

The early Christian writers wore divided as to the 
condition of Anantas and Sapphira in the other world. 
Origen, in his treatise on Matthew, maintains that, 
being purified by the punishment they underwent, 
they were saved by thelr faith in Jesus, Others, 
among whom are Augustine and Basll, argue that the 
severity of their punishment on earth showed how 
great their criminality. had been, and left no hope for 
them heresfter.—Kitto, s.v.; Smith, sv, 

See, generally, Bibl.-hermen. Unters. p. 875 6q.; 
Hohmann, in Augusti’s Theol, Blatt, fi, 129 sq.; Nean- 
der, Planting, |, 818q.; Vita Ep‘pAan. in his Op, il, 851 ; 
Wetatein, ti, 488; comp. Schmidt's Aligem. Biblioth, 
d, theol, Lit, |, 2123 aq.; also Medley, Sermons, p, 868; 
Bulkley, Disc. iv, 277; Mede, Works, 1, 160; Simeon, 
Works, xiv, 810; Durand, Sermons, p. 228. Special 
treatises are those of Walch, De Sepultura Anon. eb 
Sopphir, (Jen, 1755); Meerhelm, Asante et Sapph. sa- 

ss mb. 1791); Ernesti, //ist, A sania (Lips. 
1679-1680); Franck, De crimine Anania et Sapph. (Ar- 
gent. 1751). 

12. A Christian of Damascus (Acta ix, 10; xxii, 
12), held in high repute, to whom the Lord a 
in a vision, and bade him proceed to ‘' the street which 
ie called Straizht, and inquire in the house of Judas 
for one called Saul of Tarsus; for, bebold, he prayeth.” 
Ansnias had difficulty in giving credence to the mes- 


and sage, remembering how much evil Paal had done to 


the saints at Jerusalem, and knowing that he had come 
to Damascus with authority to lay waste the Church 
of Christ there. Receiving, however, an assurance 
that the persecutor had been converted, and called to 
the work of preaching the cave to the Gentiles, An- 
anlas went to Paul, and, putting bis hands on him, 
bade him receive his sight, when immediately there 
fell from his eyes as it had been scales; and, recover- 
ing the sight which he had lost when the Lord appear- 
ed to him on his way to Damascus, Paul, the new con- 
vert, arose, and was baptized, and preached Jesus 
Vea (sea Walch, Dissert. in Act. Apost, il, 78 9q.), 
. 80. 

Tradition (Menolog, Grecor. |, 79 aq.) represents An- 
anias as the first that published the Gospel in Damas- 
cus, over which place he was subsequently made bish- 
op; but having roused, by his zeal, the hatred of the 
Jews, he was seized by them, scourged, and finally 
stoned to death in his own charch.—Kitto, 8. v. 

13. A son of Nebedeus (Josephus, Ant, xx, 5, 2), 
was made high-priest In the time of the procurator Ti- 
berius Alexander, about A.D. 48, by Herod, king of 
Chaleis, who for thir purpose removed Joseph, son of 
Camydur, from the hizh-priesthood (Josephus, Ant. 
xx, 1,8). He held the office also under the procnu- 
rator Cumanue, who succeeded Tiberius Alexander, 
A.D, 62. Being implicated in the quarrels of the Jews 
and Samaritans, Ananias was, at the instance of the 
latter (who, heing dissatisfied with the conduct of Cu- 
manos, appealed to Ummidius Quadratus, president of 
Syria), sent in bonds to Rome, together with his asso- 
ciate Jonathan and a certain Ananus (Josephus, War, 
it, 12, 6), to answer for bis conduct before Claudius 
Cesar (Josephun, Ant. xx, 6,2). The emperor de- 
cided in favor of the accused party. Ananias appeara 
to have returned with credit, and to have remained in 
his priesthood until Agrippa gave his office to Ismael, 
the son of Phabi (Josephus, Ant. xx, 8, 8), who suc- 
oveded (Wieseler, 4 p- 187 0q.) a short 
time before the departure of the procurator Felix (Jo- 
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sephus, Ant, xx, 8, 5), and occupied the station sleo 
ander his successor Festus (Josephus, Ant, xx. 6, 8). 
Ananias, after retiring from his priesthood, '* in- 
creased in glory every day” (Ji as, Ant, xx, 9, 2), 
and obtained favor with the citizens, and with Albi- 
nue, the Roman procurator, by a lavish use of the 
gteat wealth he had hoarded. His prosperity met 
with a dark and painful termination. The assassins 
(scarii) who played so fearful » part in the Jewish 
war, sct fire to his house in the commencement of it, 
and compelled him to seek refuge by concealment; 
but, being discovered In sn aqueduct, he was captured 
and slain, together with his brother Hezekiah (Jose- 
phus, War, ii,17, 9), A.D. 67.—Kitto, «, v. 

It was this Ananias before whom Paul was brought, 
in the procuratorebip of Felix (Acts xxiii), A.D. 55. 
The noble declaration of the apostle, “I have lived in 
all good conscience before God until this day,” so dis- 
pleased him that he commanded the attendant to 
smite him on the face. Indignant at so unprovoked 
an insult, the apostle replied, ‘‘ God shall smite thee, 
thou whited wall’’—e threat which the previous de- 
tails serve to prove wanta not evidence of having taken 
effect. Paul, however, immediately restrained his an- 
ger, and allowed that he owed respect to the office 
which Ananias iar A my hearing Paul was 
sent to Casarea, wi Ananias repaired 
lay a formal charge against him before Felix, who 


wist not (oix 7dr), brethren, that he was the high- 
priest’ (Acts xxili, 5), has occastoned considerable 
difficulty (see Cramer, De Paulo in Synedrio verbda fa- 
ciente, Jen. 1785; Brunsmann, 4m Paulus vere ignorarit 
Ananiam esse summum sacerdotem, in his Headecad. 
Diss, Hafn. 1691, p. 44 6q.), since he could scarcely 
have been ignorant of so public a fact, and one indi- 


14. An eminent priest, son of Masambalaus, slain by 
Simon during the final siege of Jerusalem (Josephus, 
War, v, 18, 1). 

Anan‘lél (‘Avamn), I. q. Hananedl, q. v.), the son 
of Aduel, father of Tobiel, and grandfather of Tobit 
(Tob. i, 1). 

Ani&nus (“Avevoc, prob. Greek form of Hanan, 
q. v.), the name of several men in Josephus. 

1. The senior of that name, whose five sons all en- 
joyed the office of high-priest (Josephus, Ant, xx, 9, 
1), an office that he himself filled with the greatest 
fidelity (War, lv, 8,7). He is probably the same as 
Ananus, the son of Seth, who was appointed high- 
epee by Cyrenius (An, xxiii, 2,1), and removed by 

alerius Gratus (ib. 2), He ts apparently the Amas 
(q. v.) mentioned in the Gospels, 

2. Son of the , high-priest three months, 
A.D, 69, by appointment of Agrippa (Josephus, Ani, 
2x, 9,1). He was a man extremely bold and enter- 
prising, of the sect of the Sadducees; who, thinking it 
a favorable , after the death of Festas, 
governor of Judsa, and before the arrival of Albinus, 
his successor, assembled the Sanhedrim, and therein 
procured the condemnation of James, the brother (or 
relative) of Christ, who is often called the bishop of 
Jerusalem, and of some others, whom they stigmatized 
as guilty of impiety, and delivered to be stoned. This 
was extremely displeasing to all considerate men in 
Jerusalem, and they sent privately to King Agrippa, 
who had just arrived in Judes, entreating thet he 
wonld prevent Ananus from taking such proceedings 
in future, He was, in consequence, deprived of his 
office, He was exceedingly active in opposing the 
Zealots (Josephus, Life, 88; War, iv, 8, 9-14), and, 
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in consequence, was put to death at Jerusalem at the 
beginning of the Jewish wara, A.D. 67 (é5. iv, 5, 2). 

3. Son of Bamadus, the most barbarous of al) the 
guards of Simon the tyrant during the final siege of 
Jerusalem (Josephus, War, v, 18, 1). He was from 
Emmans, and deserted to the Romans before the cap- 
ture of the city (id. vi, 4, 2). 

4. A governor (of the Temple), sent by Quadratus 
as a prisoner to Rome, along with the high-priest 
Avanias (Josephus, Ant, xx, 6, 2); called in the per- 
allel passage (War, il, 12, 6) the son of this Ananias, 
He was perhaps the same elsewhere (War, ti, 19, 5) 
called the son of Jonathan (comp. War, {i, 19, 5). 

Anaphah. See Hznon. 

Anaphéra (dvagopa, raising up), in tho Greek 
Charets Uitatgyy ts teat gust aftthe which in- 
cludes the consecration of the elements. The Look 
containing the service is also called Amaphora. The 
term answers to the canon missa of the Roman Liturgy, 
—Palmer, Orig, Liturg. i, 20, 

Anastasia, » martyr of the fourth centary, of 
Roman descent, instracted in the principles of Chris- 
tlanity by Chryeogonus. Her father, being s pagan. 
gave her in marriage to a man.of his own faith named 
Publins, who informed against her as a Christian. 
By command of Florus, governor of Illyricum, she 
‘was put to the torture; but, her faith remaining un- 
shaken, he ordered her to be burnt, which sentence 
was executed December 25, A.D. 804, about one month 
after the martyrdom of Chrysogonus, her instructor. 
The Greeks commemorate her as a saint on Dec. 22: 
the Latins, Dec. 25.—Bsillet, ander Dec. 25. 

Anastiisis. Ses Resurrection. 


Anastasius I, Popes, a native of Rome, succeeded 
Stricns about the year 898, He was a contemporary 
of St. Jerome, who speaks highly of his probity and 
apostolic zeal. He condemned the doctrine of Origen, 
and excommunicated Rufinus, who, in a controversy 
with Jerome, had been the advocate of Origen. Ana- 
stesius is said to have acknowledged that he did not 
understand the 


succeeded Gelasius I in 
496, He endeavored to put an end to the schism then 
existing between the see of Constantinople and that 
of Bome about the question of precedence. Two let- 
ters written by him on the occasion to the Emperor 
Anastasius are still extant. He also wrote a con- 
gratuletory letter to Clovis, king of the Franks, on his 
conversion to Christianity. He endeavored to revoke 
the condemnation of Acacius (q. v.), and thas brought 
upon himself the hatred of the Roman 
nius, sub anno 497), He died A.D. 498.—Rid 
age: 1,192; Baronius, Amnal, A.D. 496, 
Pope, likewise a Roman, succeeded Seryins 
III in 911, and died the following year. 

TV, Cardinal Conrad, bishop of Sabina, was elected. 
pope in 1158, after the death of Engenius III. Rome 
Mion yh es Ata state, owing to the 
movements of Amold of Brescia and his followers. 
Anastasius died in 1154, and was anccecded by Adrian 
IV. He wrote a work on the Trinity, 

Anastasius, Anti-pope, elected about 855 in oppo- 
sition to Benedict II]. Emperor Loar, at the requeet 
of the people and clergy of Rome, induced him to resign. 

Anastasius, St, patriarch of Antioch, was raised 
to that throne in 659, The Emperor Justinian, who 
favored the errors of the Aphthartodocete (who held 
that our Lord before his resurrection was, as to his 
flesh, incorruptible and incapable of suffering), did all 
in his power to induce Anastasius to support them 
also, but he persisted in opposing them. Justin I 
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— years of exiles. He died 
afflictions. 


ne 


iH 


1 eb dee) Ecol. Dict. |, 888, 


"aaa Sr., surnamed Asraic, the apostle 
of born ia 954, died Sept, 10,1044, He en- 
the ne order at Rouen, France. Sub- 
seqoently he went to Bohemia with Adalbert, bishop 
by whom he was made abbot of Brau. 
en Adalbert had to flee from Bohemia, Astric 
Dubs Suptedsel Haigeys tha mes vee soearaet 
e ‘ungary, who, in 1 
him at the head of the Benedictine Logie a 


Astric, 
assumed the name Anastasius, The duke 
to Rome to obtain from the pope, Syl- 
sanction of the ecclesiastical organiza- 

, and for him (Stephen) the title of 
jas was successful 
for Stephen, with the royal crown and 
the right to regulate the affairs of 
Hungarian Church, Being proclaimed king by 
nation, Stephen was consecrated and crowned by 
Asustesies. ‘The latter was, during three years, pro- 
visional metrepolitan of Hungary, the archbishop of 
Seine ein» Semareee yor oe elt eve 
ed from discharging the duties of his office. While 
provisional metropolitan, Anastasins wee present at 
the assembly of Frankfort, and blessed the marriage 
the king with Gieella, sister of the Emperor Hen- 
the arehbishop of Strigonia recovered his 
Anastasies retired into his diocese, when he de- 
himesif until his death to the propagation of the 
Christian faith.—Oesterreichisches brographisches Laxi- 
om (Vienna, 1851); Hoefer, Biog. Générale, ii, 480. 
Anastasius Srearra, a monk of Mt. Sinal, born, 
it is supposed, about 600, though the date is undecided. 
He ia said to have travelled much in Egypt and Syria, 
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and West.—Baillet, Vieo des Saints, Jan. 22; Lan 
Boel, Dict, a. v. a 

Anastasius (Bidtiotheczrins), Whrarian of the Vat- 
ican, and abbot of St. Marin Trans-Tiberim at Rome, 
a celebrated and learned writor of the ninth century. 
The dates of his birth and death aro unknown. Ho 
was on terms of Intimacy with the learned men of his 

age, especially with Photios and Hincmar. He was 
grees in 869 at the elghth council of Constantinople, 
where Photius was condemned. He translated the 
Acts of the Council from Greek into Latin, He wrote 
a Historia Ecclesiastica (Paris, ed. by Fabrotti, 1649, 
fol,); but the most important of his writings is a His- 
tory of the Popes, under the title De }itis Romcnvrum 
acing: a Petro Apostolo ad Nicolaum I, adjectia vitis 
fadriani IT et Stephani 1V (Rome, 1718-1785, 4 vols. 
fol., and several other editions).—Cave, Hist. Lit, ann, 
870; Hoefer, Now. Biog. Génerale, ii, 479. 

A’nath (Heb. Anath’, 722, an answer, i, e. to 
prayer; Sept. Ard), the father of Shamgar, one of the 
judges of Israel (Judg. ili, 81; v,6). B.C. ante 1429, 

Anath’ema (d>depa), literally any thing laid up 
or suspended (from dvari@nut, to (os up), and hence 
any thing laid up in a temple set apart as sacred (2 
Mace, ix, 16). In this general sense the form em- 
dydOnpa, a word of not unfreqnent occur. 
rence in Greek classic authors, and found once in the 
N. T., Lake xxi, 5. The form dvaOzua, as well as 
its meaning, appears to be peculiar to the Hellenistic 
dialect (Valckenaer, Schol. i, 698). The distinction 
has probably arisen from the special use made of the 
word by the Greek Jews, In the Sept. deaOma is 
the ordinary rendering of the Hebrew word 07M, 
che’ rem (although in some instances it varies between 
the two forms, as in Lev. xxvii, 28, 29), and in order 
to ascertain its meaning it will be necessary to inquire 
into the signification of this word. The Alexandrine 
writers preferred the short penultimate in this and 
other kindred words (6. g. ériOcua, cdwGeua); but 
occasionally both forms occur in the MSS., aa in Judg. 
avi, 19; 2 Macc, as 15; Luke xxi, 6: no distinc- 
tion therefore existed originally in the meanings 
of the words, as had been supposed by many early 
writers, The Hebrew DSM, cherem, is derived from 
a verb signifying primarily to shut wp, and hence to 


se the Bit soso. Acephalists, Severians, | (1) consecrate or devvie, and (2) exterminate, Any ob- 


aad Theodesians, 


the prides Path,” be pied of John who was the The- | inanimate 
' (Num, xvili, 14); if. living creature, or even a man, 


is honored as saint in the 
Greek Charch. His oradeat work, the Odegos just 

has been attributed by some writers to the 
patriarch Anastasius, who died in 598; but the fact 
Jost mentioned, viz., that John of Alexandria, who 
ce a: it, will 


(Parle, 1860). 
Anastasius, a Persian martyr who was baptized 
tt Jerusalem. After his baptism he retired into the 
monastery of Anastasius, and thence imbibing the 
Superstitions desire of martyrdom, he journeyed to 
Cesarea. When there, he was brought before the 
gevernor Barzabanes, who endeavored, firet by bribes, 
and afterward by tortures, to Induce him to forsake 
the faith; falling in bis attempts, he sent him into 
Persia, where he was first strangled, aud then behead- 
ed by order of Chosrosa, January 22, 628, the day on 


"’ or “Guide to| ject so devoted to the Lord was irredeemable: if an 


it was to be given to the priests 


it was to be slain (Lev. xxvii, 28, 20); hence the idea 
of extermination a8 connected with devoting. Gener- 
ally speaking, a vow of this description was taken only 
with respect to the idolatrous nations who were mark- 
ed ont for destraction by the special decree of Jehovah, 
as in Num. xxi, 2; Josh. vi, 17; buat occasionally the 
vow was made Indefinitely, and involved the death of 
the innocent, as ls flustrated in the case of Jepbthah’s 
daughter (Judg. xi, 81), according to many, and cer- 
tainly in that of Jonathan (1 Sam. xiv, 24), who was 

only saved by the interposition of the people. The 


5 rip hase lieve oe cia ga Ered pie 8 


or indirectly participating in it was punished with 
jos leath (Josh. vil, 25), In addition to these cases of 
spontaneous devotion on the part of individuals, the 
verb 55M, charam’, is frequently applied to the ex- 
termination of idolatrons nations: in euch cases the 
idea of a vow appears to be dropped, and the word 
aagumes a purely secondary sense (Sept. iEodofpeiiw) ; 
or, if the original meaning {s still to be retained, it 
may be In the sense of Jehovah (Isa. xxxiv, 2) ahute 
is >. ce per peg ic iy esa necessitating 

the destruction of them, in order to prevent all contact. 
The extermination being the result of s positive com- 


mand (Exod, xxil, 20), the idea of a vow fs axcluded, 
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although doubtless the instances already 
(Num, xxi, 2; Josh. vi, 17) show how a vow was oc- 
casionally superadded to the command, . It may be 
further noticed that the degree to which the work of 
destruction was carried out varied. Thus it applied 
to the destruction of (1) men alone (Dent. xx, 18); 
(2) men, women, and children (Deut, ii, 84); (3) vir- 
gins éxcepted (Num, xxxi, 17; Judg. xxi, 11); (4) 


referred to 


all living creatures (Deut, xx, 16; 1 Sam, xv, 8); the | cated 


spoil in the former cases were reserved for the use of 
the army (Deut. ii, 85; xx, 14; Josh. xxii, 8), instead 
of being given over to the priesthood, as was the case 
in the recorded vow of Joshua (Josh. vi, 19). See 
Vow. 

I, We thos find that the cherem was a person or thing 
consecrated or devoted irrevocably to God, and that 
it differed from any thing merely vowed or sanctified 
to the Lord in this respect, that the latter could be re- 
deemed (Lev. xxviii, 1-27), while the former was Irre- 
claimable (Lev. xxvii, 21, 28); hence, in reference to 
living creatures, the devoted thing, whether man or 
beast, must be put to death (Lev. xxvii, 29). The 
prominent idea, therefore, which the word conveyed 
was that of a person or thing devoted /o som, OF 
accursed, Thus the cities of the Canaanites were 
anathematized (Num, xxi, 2, 8), and, after their com- 
plete destruction, the name of the place was called 
Hormah (197%; Sept. dvdSeua). Thus, again, the 
city of Jericho was made an anathema to the Lord 
vi, 17); that Is, every living thing in it (except 

ab and her family) was devoted to death; that 
which could be destroyed by fire was burnt, and all 
that could not be thus consumed (as gold and silver) 
was forever alienated from man and devoted to the 
use of the sanctuary (Josh. vi, 24). The prominence 
thus given to the idea of a thing accureed led naturally 
to the use of the word in cases where there was no 
reference whatever to consecration to the sorvice of 
God, a8 in Dent. vil, 26, where an ido} is called 8975, 
or dvaGeua, and the Israelites are warned against 
idolatry leat they should be anathema like it, In 
these inatances the term denotes the object of the 
curse, but it is sometimes used to designate the curse 
itself (e. g. Deut. xx, 17, Sept.; comp. Acts xxili, 
14), and it is in this latter sense that the English word 
is generally employed. 

In this sense, also, the Jews of Jater times use the 
Hebrew term, though with a somewhat different 
meaning as to the curse intended. The 1, cherem, 
of the rabbins signifies excommunication or exclusion 
from the Jewish Church. The more recent rabbinical 
writers reckon three kinds or degrees of excommuni- 
cation, all of which are occasionally designated by this 
generic term (Elias Levita, in Sepher Tisdi), (1.) 
The first of these, "59, nidau’i, separation, ls merely 
a temporary separation or suspension from ecclesiasti- 
cal privileges, involving, however, various civil in- 
conveniences, particularly seclusion from society to 
the distance of four cubits. The person thus excom- 
municated was not debarred entering the temple, but 
{nstead of going In on the right hand, as was custom. 
ary, he was obliged to enter on tho left, the usual 
way of departure; If he died while in this condition 
there was no mourning for him, but a stone was 
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assembly of at least ten persons, and was always ac- 
com with curses. The formula employed is 
given ot length by Buxtorf (Lez. col. 828). A par- 
eon thus excommunicated was cat off from all religious 
and social privileges: it was unlawfol either to eat or 
drink with bim (comp,1Cor. 7,11). The carse could 
be dissolved, however, by three common persons, or 
by one person of dignity. (8.) If the excommant 
pereon still continued impenitent, a yet more 
severe sentence was, according to the rabbins, pro 
nounced against him, which was termed RAJ, shas-t 
mata’, imprecation (Elias Levita, in Tisbi). It is de- 
scribed as a complete excision from the Church and 
the giving up of the individual to the judgment of 
God and to final perdition. There is, however, reason 
to belleve that these three grades are of recent origin. 


first and last sre 
some rabbinical writers (whom Lig! 
in his Hora Hebr, et Talm. ad 1 Cor. v, 5) consider 
the last to be a lower grade than the second ; yet it ts 
probable that the classification rests on the fact that 
the sentence waa more or less severe according to the 
circumstances of the case; and though we cannot ex- 
pect to find the three grades distinctly marked in the 
writings in the N. T., we may not improbably consider 
the phrase ‘‘ pat out of the synagogue,” 4: z 

y wowly, John xvi, 2 (comp. ix, 22; xii, 42), as re 
erring to a lighter censure than is intended by ove 
or more of the three terms used in Luke vi, 22, where 
perhaps different grades are intimated. The phrase 
‘deliver over to Satan” (1 Cor. v, 5; 1 Tim. i, 0) 
has been by many commentators understood to refer 
to the most severe kind of excommunication. Even 
admitting the allusion, however, there is a very im- 
portant difference betwecn the Jewish censure and the 
formula employed by the spostle. In the Jewish 


thrown on his coffin to indicate that he was separated 
from the people and had deserved stoning. Buxtorf 


(Lez. Talm, col. 1904) enumerates twenty-four causes 
of this kind of excommunication: it Tasted thirty 


a9 6 and was pronounced without a curse. If the 
vidual did not repent at the expiration of the 
term (which, however, according to Buxtorf, was 
extended in such cases to elxty or ninety days), the 
second kind of excommunication was resorted to. 
(2.) This was called simply and more properly oom, 
oherem, curse. It could only be pronounced by an 


sense jt would signify the delivering over of the trant- 
gressor to final perdition, while the apostle expressly 
limits his sentence to the ‘destruction of the flesh” 
(i. e. the depraved nature), and resorts to it in order 
“thet the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus.” See Accursep. 

II. But, whatever diversity of opinion there may be 
as to the degrees of excommunication, it is on all 
hands admitted that the term BIG, with which we 
arc more particularly concerned as the equivalent of 
the Greek dvaOsua, properly denotes, in its rabbinical 
use, an excommunication accompanied with the most 
severe curses and denunclations of evil. We ate 
therefore prepared to find that the aaathema of the N. 
T. alwaya implies execration; bat it yet remains to 
Le ascertained whether it is ever used to designate & 
judicial act of excommunication. That there is fre- 
quently no such reference is very clear: in some in- 
stances the individual denounces the anathema on 
himself, unless certain conditions are fulfilled. The 
noun and its corresponding verb are thas used in Acts 
xxii, 12, 14, 21, and the verb occurs with a similar 
mosaning in Matt, xxvi, 74; Mark xiv,71. The phrase 
“to call Jesus anathema” (1 Cor, xil, 8) refers not to 
a judicial sentence pronounced by the Jewish authori- 
thos, but to the act of any private individual who exe- 
crated him and pronounced him accursed, That this 
was a common practice among the Jews a from 
the rabbinical writings. The term, as it is used in 
reference to any who should preach another gospel, 
“Let him be anatbema” (Gal. i, 8, 9), has the same 
meaning a8 let him be accounted execrable and ao- 
cursed. In none of these instances do we find any 
reason to think that the word was employed to desig- 
nate specifically and technically excommunication 
either from tho Jewish or the Christian Chureb. 
There remain only two passages in which the word 


occurs in the N. T., both presenting conaiderable diff- 
culty to the translator, . 
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(a.) With regard to the first of these (Rom, ix, 8), 
Grotius and othara understand the phrase ‘ accursed 
from Christ,” dva@eya evar awd rod Xpurrod, to aig- 
nify excommanication from the Christian Church, 


while most of the fathers, together with Tholuck, 
Rickert, and « great number of modern interpre! 
explain the term as referring to the Jewish practice 
of excommunication. On the other hand, Deyling, 
Olshansen, De Wette, and many more, adopt the more 
general meaning of accursed. The great difficulty is 
to ascertain the extent of the evil which Paul ex: 
his willingness to undergo; Chrysostom, Calvin, and 
many others understand it to include final separation, 
not, indeed, from the love, but from the pregence of 
Christ ; others limit it to a violent death ; and others, 
again, explain it as meaning the aame kind of curse as 
that under which they might be delivered by repent- 
ance and the reception of the Gospel (Deylingli Ot- 
servatt. Sacrer, pt. il, p. 495 and sq.). It would oc- 
eupy too mach espace to refer to other in 
of the passage, or to pursue the investigation of it 
farther, There seems, however, little reason to sap- 
pose that a judicial act of the Christian Church is in- 
tended, and we may remark that mach of the difficulty 
which commentators have felt seems to have arisen 
from their not keeping in mind that the apostle does 
not speak of his wish as a possible thing, and their 
consequently A erica to all {ts results what should 
be regarded simply as an expression of the most in. 
tense desire (pbyspnv=nbydpny dy, J could wish, 1. e. 
ware such a thing proper or available, ses Winer, 
Idioms, p. 222). Some have even thought (taking the 
verb as 8 historical Imperfect) that the apostle was 
simply referring to his former detestation of Christ, 
when yet unconverted (see Bloomfield, Recensio Sy- 
sopt, In Soc.), and Tregelles proposes (Account of Gr. 
Text of N. T. p. 719) to remove the difficulty 
gether in this way, by enclosing the clause in ques- 
tion in a parenthesis. See Wollii Cure, in loc.; Poli 
Synopsis, in loc. ; Trautermann, Jilustratio (Jen. 1768) ; 
Meth, Quart. Rev. 1868, p.420 aq. Comp. Bax. 

(b.) The AxaTuEema Mapan-aTHa, évdOepa 
papdy d8a (1 Cor. xvi, 22), has been considered by 
many to be equivalent to the MZ, ehammata, of the 


rabbins, the third and most severe form of excom- 1 


munication. This opinion ts derived from the su 
posed etymological idontity of the Syriac phrase itself, 
maranatha (q. v.), NPR 379, ‘the Lord cometh,” 
with the Hebrew word which Is considered by these 
commentators to be derived from Mine Ot), ahem atha, 
“the Name (i, e. Jehovah) cometh.” This explans- 
tion, however, can rank no higher than a plausible 
conjecture, sinca it ie supported by no historical evi- 
dence, The Hebrew term is nover found thus divided, 
nor is it ever thus explained by Jewish writers, who, 
on the contrary, give etymologies different from this 
(Baxterf, Lez. col. 2466). I¢ is, moreover, very un- 
certain whether this third kind of excommunication 
‘was in use in the time of Paul; aud the phrase which 
be employs is not found in any rabbinical writer 
(Lightfoot, Horw Hebr. et Talm. on 1 Cor. xvi, 22). 
The literal meaning of the words is clear, but it is not 
easy to understand why the Syriac phraso is here em- 
ployed, or what is its meaning in connection with 
anathema. Lightfoot supposes that the apostle uses 
it to signify that he pronounced this anathema egainst 
the Jews. ete bed this ~~ be, the craig are 
the anathema, whatever precise object, - 
tended to designate excommunication from the Chris- 
tian Church, as Grotius and August] understand it, 
appears to rest on very slight grounds: it seems pref- 
erable to regard it, with Lightfoot, Olshausen, and 
most other commentators, as simply an expression of 
detastation. Though, however, we find little or no 
evidence of the use of the word anathema in the N. 
T. an the technical term for excommunicstion, it is 
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certain that it obtained this meaning in the early ages 
of the Church; for it is thos employed In the apostolic 
canons, in the canons of various councils, by Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, and other Greok fathers (Suicerl The- 
saurus Eocl. 8. vv. dvdOepa and dg¢opepdc).—Kitto, 
See Excommunicatiox. 

IIL Anathema, in ecclesiastical usage, is the cut- 
ting off any person from the communion or privileges 
of a society. The anathema differed from simple ex- 
communication in being attended with curees and 
execrations. It signifies not only to cut off the living 
from the Church, but the dead from salvation. It 
was practised in the early Church against notorious 
offenders. The form has been preserved: the follow- 
ing was pronounced by Synesias against one Androni- 
eas: “Let no Church of God be open to Andronicus 
and his accomplices, bat let every sacred temple and 
church be shut against them. I admonish both pri- 
vate men and to receive them neither 
under their roof nor to their table; and priests, more 
especially, that they neither converse with them liv. 
ing nor attend thelr funerals when dead.” When 
any one was thus anath notice was given to 
the nelghboring churches, and occasionally to the 
churches over the world, that all might confirm and 
ratify this act of discipline by refusing to admit such 
& one into thelr communion, The form of denoanc 
ing snathemas heresies and heretics is very 
ancient. But as seal about opinions increased, and 
Christians began to set a higher value on trifles than 
on the weightier matters of the law, it became a com- 
mon practice to add amathemas to every point in 
which men differed from each other. At the Council 
of Trent s whole body of divinity was put into canona, 
and an anathema affixed to each. How fearful an in. 
strument of power the anathoma was in the hands of 


alto-| popes in the Middle Ages is attested by history. 


Popes still continue to hurl anathemas against here- 
tics, which are little rocarded.— Bingham, Orig. Eccles. 
bk, xvi, ch. fi, § 16. See Inrzeprcr. 

Treatises on this subject are the following: Darr, 
De anathemate (Alta. 1662); Baldwin, De anathema- 
tismis (Viteb. 1620); Bose, in Winckler's Tempe sacr. 
08) Piece Pala aM (Li an ) 

py De § : ps. 1721); Pi- 
sanski, Vindicia Psalmorwm ob execrationes (Regiom, 


P1179); Poncarius, De imprecationsbue in impics, in tho 


Bibl. Lubec, p. 665 sq. Seo impnecation, 

An’athoth (Heb. Anashoth’, 2032, anewers, |. 6. 
to prayers; Sept. ‘Ava9u3), the name of onc city and 
of two men. 

1. One of the towns belonginz to the priests In 
the tribe of Benjamin, and as such a city of refuge 
(Josh, xxi, 18). It ls omitted from the list in Josh, 
xviil, but incladed “ suburbs" (1 Chron. vi, 0 [45]). 
Hither, to his “fields,” Abiathar was banished by Sol- 
omon after the failure of his attempt to put Adonijah 
on the throne (1 Kings li, 26). This was the native 
place of Abiezer, one of David's 80 captains (2 Sam. 
xxill, 27; 1 Chron. xi, 28; xxvil, 12), and of Jebu, 
another of tho mighty men (1 Chron. xii, 8), Tho 
‘men’ (O"O28, not B92, as in most of the other 
cases; compare, however, Netophah, Michmasb, etc.) 
of Anathoth returned from the captivity with Zerub- 
babel (Ezra ll, 28; Neh. vil, 27; 1 Eedr. v, 18). It fs 
chiefly memorable, however, as the birthplace and usual 
residence of the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. |, 1; xi, 21- 
28; xxix, 27; xxxil, 7-9), whose name it seems to 
have borne in the time of Jerome, ‘ Anathoth of Jer- 
emiah” (Onomast, 5. v.). The ssme writer (Comment, 
in Jer. i, 1) places Anathoth three Roman miles north 
of Jerusalem, which correspond with the twenty stadia 
assigned by Josephus (Ant, x, 7, 8). In the Talmud 
(Foma, 10) it is called Anath (793). (For other no- 
tices, soe Reland's Palast, p. 561 sq.) Anathoth lay 
on or noar the great road from tho north to Jerusalem 
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oes not fulfil these conditions, being 10 miles distant 
from the city, and nearer west than north, Dr. Rob- 
inson (Researches, il, 109) appears to have discovered 
this place in the present village of Anata, at the dis- 
tance of an hour and # quarter from Jerusalem (To- 
bler, Topogr. 0. Jerus. il, 894). It is seated on a broad 
ridge of hills, and commands an extensive view of the 
eastern slope of the mountainous tract of Benjamin, 
including also the valley of the Jordan, and the north- 
ern part of the Dead Soa (see Hackett’s Jliuetr. of 
Script. p. 191). It eeems to have been once a walled 
town and a place of strength. Portions of the wall 
still remain, built of large hewn stones, and apparent- 
ly ancient, as are also the foundations of some of the 
houses. It is now a small and very poor village; yet 
the cultivation of the priests survives in tilled fields 
of grain, with figs and olives, From the vicinity a 
favorite kind of building-stone is carried eg a 
Troops of donkeys are employed in this service, a 
hewn stone being elung on each side ; the larger stones 
are transported on camels (Raumer’s Pa/dstina, p. 160; 
Thomeon’s Land and , il, 548). 

Its inhabitants were sometimes called ANATHOTH- 
trms (Annethothi’, “nny?, “ Anethothite,” 2 Sam, 
xxili, 27; or Anthothi’, "123, ‘ Antothite,” 1 Chron. 
xi, 28; ‘‘ Anetothite, xxvii, 12), See AxTornire. 

2. The eighth named of the nine eons of Becher, 
the son of Benjamin (1 Chron. vii, 8). B.C. post 
1856, 


3. One of the chief Israelites that sealed the cov- 
enant on the return from Babylon (Neh. x, 19), B.C. 
cir, 410. 

Anatolius, dishop of Laodicea, in Syria, was born 
at Alexandria, in Egypt, about 280. He excelled, ac- 
cording to Jerome, in arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
physics, logic, and rhetoric. About 264 he travelled into 
Syria and Palestine; and while at Casarea, Theocte- 
nus, bishop of that see, made him his coadjutor, mean- 
ing that he should have succeeded him ; but as he pass- 
ed throngh Laodicea, on his way to the council of An- 
tloch in 269, he was retained to be bishop of that see. 
He signalized his episcopate by bis constant endeavors 
to destroy heresy and idolatry, and to cause virtue to 
flourish. He seems to have lived until the time of 
Diocletian, and to have died in peace. The Roman 
Martytology marks his festival on the 8d of July. He 
left a Treatise on Arithmetic, in ten books, and one 
on Easter, Canon Paschalis, a Sages of which is 
given by Eusebius. A Latin translation of the ontire 
Canon Paschalis, published by Zgidiue Bucher (Am- 
sterd. 1634; reprinted in Gallandii Bity. Patr. t. iil), 
has been shown by Ideler (//andbuch der Chronologie, 
, 266 0q.) to be spurious,—Euseblus, Hist, Eccl. vii, 


Anchieta, Josz pr, a Jesuit, born in 1583 at 
Teneriffe, was from 1554 to 1558 missionary in Brazil, 
where he distinguished himself more than any other 
member of his order, He is often called the Apostle 
of Brazil. He had an extraordinary influence over 
the Indians, who, under his guidance, aided in estab- 
lishing the city of Rio, and in expelling the French 
from the conntry. He is the author of a grammar of 
the Brazilian Indians, which is still regarded as a 
classic work on that subject (see Ausland, 1885, p. 660 
8q.). Although a large number of miracles were re- 

of him, he has not yet been canonized. He 
died June 19, 1597. A Latin biography of him was 
published by Beretarius in Cologne, 1617. 

Anchor (dy«vpa), the instrument fastened in the 
bottom of tho sen to hold a vessel firm during a etorm 
(Acta xxvii, 29, 80, 40); from which it ap- 
pears that the vessels of Roman commerce several 


anchors, and that they were attached to the stern as| 8, 1602. ig his writings 
well as prow of the boat (see Conybeare and Howson, | (Sedan, 1657, 4to); Vie de Farel (. 
St. Pol, il, 885). The anchors used by the Romans! ¢to, Perhaps, 
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made of iron, and their 
form resembled that of 
the modern anchor. The 
anchor as here represent- 
ed, and as commonly 
used, was called bidens, 
because it had two teeth 
or flukes. Sometimes it 
had one only, The fol- 
lowing expressions were 
ased for the three princi- 
pal processes in managing the anchor: Ancoram sol. 
vere, dyxvpay yaday, “to loose the anchor;” Arco- 
ram jacere, Barn, pirrev, “to cast anchor;” As- 
coram , alps, dvaipstobar, dvderacOat, “to 
weigh anchor,” The anchor usually lay on the deck, 
and was attached to a cable (fenis), which passed 
through a bole in the prow, tormed ocwlus, Im the 


heroic times of Greece we find farge stones, called 
tival (sleepers), used instead of anchors (Hom. /liad, 
i, 486). See Sump. 

In Heb, vi, 19, the word anchor is used metaphori- 
cally for a spiritual support in times of trial or donbt ; 
a figure common to modern languages. See Hors. 

Anchorets. See Anacuorets. 

Anoient of Days (Chald. j"2i" PMs, Sept. 
mwodarde tuipey, Vulg. antiguys dierum), an ex: 
applied to Jehovah thrice in a vision of Daniel (ch. 
vii, 9, 13, 22), apparently much in the same sense as 
Eternal, See Jznovan. The viewed by 
itself, is somewhat peculiar; but it is doubtless em- 
ployed by way of contrast to the successive monarchies 
which appeared one after another rising before the eye 
of the prophet. These all proved to be ephemeral ex- 
istencea, partaking of the corruption and evanescence 
of earth; and eo, when the supreme Lord and Gov- 
ernor of all appeared to pronounce their doom, and set 
up his own everlasting kingdom, He is not unnaturally 
Fragen as the Ancient of Dars—one who was not 

jose new formations, the offspring of a particalar 
time, bat who had all time, in a manner, in his pos- 
sesalon—one whoee days were past reckoning. See 
Danrxt (Book oF). 

Anoillon, David, was born March 17, 1617, at 
Metz, where his father wasaneminentlawyer. After 
studying at the Jesuits’ College in Metz, he went to 
Geneva in 1628, to complete his studies in philosophy 
and theology, and in 1641 was licensed to preach by 
the Protestant Synod of Charenton, and appointed 
minister of Meaux, where he remained till 1658, when 
he returned to Metz ; and here he continned to officiate 
with great reputation till the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685, when he retired to Frankfort, and 
afterward to Berlin, where he was received with great 
favor by the Elector of Brandenburg. He died 

Among his are, Traits de Tree 
Amet. 1691, 12mo), 
however, the most favorable impression 


ANCILLON 
of his varied learning ts to be obtained from the work 
ithe " Mel stiguea de Lil “DE des 


Littérature, 
Conerraations de feu M. Aacillon," published at Basle 
in 1698 by his son Charles, who was a man of literary 
distinction (see Haag, La France Protestante, i, 80; 
Bayle, Dict. s. v.). 

Ancilion, Jean Pierre a descend. 
ant of David Ancillon, was born at Berlin on the 
80th of April, 1766. He studied theology, and on his 
return from the university he was appointed teacher 
at the military academy of Berlin, and preacher at the 
French church of the same town, He began his lit- 
erary career by a work entitled ‘A/dlanges de Littéra- 
tare cf de Philoeopkie (Berlin, 1801, 2 vols. 8vo); and a 
few years after he was elected a member of the Acad- 
eny of Sciences of Berlin, and was, at the same time, 
appointed its historiographer. -His preaching at Ber. 
lin attracted the attention of the king, and he was 
drawn into political life. In 1806 he was appointed 
instructor of the Crown Prince of Prussia, and was fur- 
ther distinguished by the title of Councillor of State. 
In 1825 he was made Minister of Foreign Affairs, in 
which office he died, April 10, 1887,—Biog. Dict. Soc. 
Useful Knowledge; Haag, La France Protestante, i, 90. 

a city in Galatia (see Smith's Dict, of 
Clam. Geog. 8. v.), where three councils were held: I. 
In 814, attended by twelve or eighteen bishops; the 
subject of apostates was discussed, and twenty-five 
canons framed, II. Semi-Arian, in 858, on the sec- 
ood formula of Sirmium (q.v.). III. In 375, when 
Hypstus, bishop of Parnassus, was deposeed.—Smitb, 
Tables of Church Hist. ; 


Anderson, Christopher, an Baptist 
Ginimer, born at Edinburgh, Feb. 19, 1782, and edu- 
cated at the Baptist College, Bristol In 1806 he 
commenced his labors as a city missfonary in Edin- 
burgh at his own expense; and in ten years a church 
was established, of which he remained pastor until his 
death. He was one of the principal of the 
Edinbargh Bible Society (1809) and of the Gaelic 
School Society (1811). He Feb, 18, 1852 Be- 
eides fugitive essays om missions, etc. he wrote The 
Design of the Domestic Constitution’ . Bro’ 
Historical Sketches of the Ancient Irish (Edinb. 1828, 
1tmo)'—Annals of the English Bible (Lond. 1845, 2 
vole, 8vo).—Jamieson, Relig, Biog. p. 16 

Anderson, John, D.D., an eminent Presbyte- 
rian minister, born in Guilford, N.C., April 10, 1767. 
Licensed to preach in 1791. he itinerated in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Ohio until 1801, when he became pas- 
tor at Upper Buffalo, Washington Co., Pa., where he 
remained till 1838. He was made D.D. by Washing- 
ton College, 1821. He died Jan. 5, 1835. Many min- 
isters of eminence studied in Dr. Anderson's house,— 
Sprague, Annals, ili, 588. 

Anderson (or Axpreat), Lars (or Lavnesz), 
chancellor of Gustavus Vass, born In Sweden in 1480, 
He was at first a priest at Strengnils, and becamo eub- 
sequently archdeacon at Upeal, On bis return from 
# journey to Rome he passed through Wittenberg, apd 
became convinced of the truth of Luther's doctrines. 
Arriving in Sweden, he was made chancellor by Gus- 
tevas Vasa, who readily seconded all his efforts for 
promoting the Reformation in Sweden, At the re- 
quest of the king, Anderson, together with Olaus Petri, 
translated the Bible into Swedish. The Reformation 
was established by the Dict of Wosteras In 1527, An- 
demon was high in office and favor unti] 1540, when 
he was charged with having failed to disclose a con- 
spiracy against the king of which he had knowledge, 
and be was sentenced to death. Ho was, however, let 
off for a sam of money, and retired to Strengnils, where 
he died, April 29, 1552,—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, ii, 520, 

Audeison, Peyton, a Methodist preacher of 
Virginis, born 1795, entered the Virginia Conference 
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at nineteen, and preached jn the prin cities and 
stations until his death in 1823, scryubrn ecg 
Mr. Anderson was a teacher previous to his ministry, 
and, being well-educated, modest, faithfal, and cir- 
cumspect, and greatly devoted to his ealling, his prom- 
ise of futare usefulness to the church was rapidly ma- 
turing, when he died.—Afinates of’ Conferences, 1824, 

Andrada, Antonio a’, a Portuguese Jesuit and 
missionary, Lorn at Villa de Olsiros abont 1590, died 
August 20, 1688. He entered the order of Jesuits at 
Coimbra in 1696, and was, in 1601, sent as missionary 
to India. Having been appointed superior of the mis- 
sions of Mongolia, he learned that in Thibet certain 
vestiges of Christianity, ar eome form of religious wor- 
ship similar to that of the Roman Catholic Church, 
was to be found. He accordingly concluded to visit 
that, until then, almost entirely unknown country. 
He successfally accomplished the hazardous jour 
ney, and reached Caparanga, a city which was the 
residence of the military chief of Thibet. It is said 
that he was well receivod by the grandees and the 
court, and that he was allowed to preach and to erect 
a 9 a to the Virgin Mary. He returned to Mon- 
golia in order to associate with himeelf other mission- 
aries. With these ho went a second time to Thibet, 
where he again met with a favorable reception. Sub- 
sequently he was elected provincial of the residence 
of Goa, where he remained unti} hie desth. Andrada 
published an account of his first journey to Thibet un- 
der the title Novo do Grao Catayo, ow 
dos Reynoe de Thibet (Lisb. 1626, 4to)—(New Discovery 
of the Great Cathay, or the Kingdoms of Thibet), This 
work was translated into many other to 
French in 1629,—Hoefer, Biog, Générale, ii, 546, 

Andrada, Diogo Payva d',a Portuguese theo- 
legian, was born at Coimbra in 1528, and became 
grand treasurer of King John. He distinguished him- 
self at the Council of Trent, concerning which ho wrote 
Quastionum Orthodozarum libri x, against Chemnitz 
Examen Conc. Trid. (Venice, 1564, 4to); also De, 
Fidei Trident. lib. oi (Liab. 1578, 4to); De i 
Auctoritate; and several volumes of sermons. He 
died In 1676.—Alegambe, Bibi. Script. Soc. Jes; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog, Générale, i, 688. 

Andrada, or Thomas do Jesus, brother of the last, 
and monk of the Augustine Tonastery at Coimbra, 
He laid the foundation in 1578 of the Discalceate, He 
followed King Don Sebastian into Africa, and was 
taken prieoner at the battle of Alcacer, August 4, 1676, 
and thrown by the infidele into a dungeon, where no 
other light penetrated bat that which came to him 
through the cracks in the door. Here ho wrote, in 
Portuguese, The Labors of Jesus, which obtained great 
celebrity, and bas been translated into Spanish, Ital- 
tan, and French. He died Apri) 17, 1582, in the placo 
of bis confinement, where, in spite of tho ransom sent 
by his sister, the Countess of Linhares, ho preferred 
to remain, that be might comfort, daring the remain- 
der of his days, the Christian captives imprisoned with 
him. Father Alexis de Meneses has written his Life 
which is ded to ‘ The Labors of Jesus,” printe 
in 1681,—-Landon, Ecctes. Dict, |, 850. 

Andrei, Jaxon, a celebrated Lutheran theologian, 
born at Walblingen, in Wartemberg, March 25, 1528, 
In 1548 he took the degree of B.A. in the University 
of Tubingen, and in 1558 that of doctor in theology. 
In 1546 he became deacon in Stuttgart; and when the 
Spanish troops took the town, he alone, of all the 
Protestant pastors, remained, In 1655 and 1666 he 
labored successfully in planting tho Reformation in 
Octtingen and Baden. Im 1657 he attended the diets 
of Frankfort and Ratisbon, and was one of the secre- 
tarlee at the Conference of Worms. In 1557 he pub- 
lished his work De Cand Domini, and in the year fol- 
lowing he published a reply to tho work of Staphylus 
(who bad gone over to the Roman Church) against 
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Lather, in which that writer had made a collection of 
the various opinions of all the different Protestant 
sects, and attributed them to Luther as the origin of 
all, In 1562 he was made professor of theology and 
chancellor of the University of Tabingen. He went, 
in 1568, to Strasburg, where Zanchius had been pro- 
pounding the doctrine that the elect cannot full from 
grace, sin as they will, and persuaded Zanchius to sign 
a confession of faith which he drew up. See Zax- 
cutvs. During the next eight years he travelled 
largely in Germany and Bobemia, consolidating the 
Reformation. In 1571 he combated the notion of 
Flaccius Illyricus that sin is a substance. But the most 
important labor of his life was his share in the prepa- 
tration of the Formula Concordia, composed by a meet- 
ing of divines at Torgan, 1576, and revised in April, 
1577. at the monastery of Berg, by Andre&’, Chemnitz, 
and Selnekker. ‘This Liber is was by 
Augustus, olector of Saxony, who caused his clergy to 
eign it, and invited those of other German states to 
sign also, Many refnsed, The book, previously re- 
vised by Musculus, Cornerus, and Chytreue, with a 
preface by Andred, was printed in 1679. (See Francke, 
Libri Symbolici, part ili, Prolegom.; and eee Foruo- 
1a Concornrz.) It ia thoroughly polemics}, on the 
Lutheran side, against the Calvinistic view of the sac- 
raments. An account of the controversies caused 
the Formula is given by Moshelm (Ch. //ist. cent. xvi, 
tec. ill, pt. i, ch. 1), Andrea labored earnestly to gain 
general assent to the Formula ; for five years he trav- 
elled widely, conferring with princes, magistrates, and 
pastors. In 1583 and 1584 be labored at a voluminous 
work on the ubiquity of Christ. In 1686 he disputed 
with Boza at the colloquy of Montbelliard, and died 
at Tobingen Jan, 7. 1590, He wrote more than one 
hondred and fifty different works, chiefly polemical. 
—Moashelm, Ch. fist. cent. xvi, pt. il, ch. 1, § 88-40; 
Niednor's Zeitschrift, 1858, Heft iii; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklopadie, s. v. 

Andreae, Asrauan, Lutheran archbishop of U; 
sala, a native of Angermanniand, died in 1607. While 
rector of the university of Stockholm he offended King 
Jobn, the son of Gustavus Wasa, who wished to re- 
establish the Roman Catholic Church in Sweden, In 
order to escape imprisonment he fled to Germany, 
where he spent thirteen years, during which time he 
pablished most of hia works. In 1598, after the death 
of John, ond during tho absence of Sigismund, his suc- 
cessor, who was at the same time king of Poland, the 
Swedish clergy met at Upsal, resolved to maintain the 
Confession of Augsburg, and unanimously elected An- 
dreas archbishop. King John Sigismund, on his ar- 
rival at Stockholm, had to confirm the election, and 
he was crowned by Andreae, Duke Charles, the 
prince regent of Sweden, charged him with reorgan- 
izing the church affairs; but on the tour which he aa- 
dertook to thia end he raised the indignation of the 
people by his rigor, and incurred the displeasure of the 
regent. Being¢ moreover accused of a secret onder. 
standing with Sigismund, be was deprived of bis office 
and imprisoned in the Castle of Gripsholm, where he 
diod. Andreae wrote a work against the Adiaphorists 
(Forum Adiaphororum , Wittenberg, 1587, 8vo), with 
several other works. He also translated a commen- 


tary on Daniel by Draconitis, and published several: 


works of his father-in-law, Lanrentius Petride Nerike. 
—Hooefer, Biog. Générale, \i, 574. 


Andreds Crerexers (Andrew of Crete), ro called 
because he was archbishop of that island. Born at 
Damascus about 685, he embraced the monastic state 
at Jerusalem, for which reason he is sometimes styled 
Hierosolymitanue, He was a vehement antagonist of 
the Monothelites, was ordained deacon at Constanti- 
nople, and shortly after was made archbishop of Crete, 
which church he governed for many yearn, and died 
at Mitylene at the end of tho seventh century. Be- 
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eldes his sermons, homilies, aud crations, he wrote 
many hymna, some of which are still sang in the 
Greek renee ig The Greek Church commemorates 
him as o saint on July 4, His remains are gathered 
under the title Opera Gr. et Lat. cum notis Combefs, 
fol, (Paris, 1644).—-Cave, Hist, Lit, anno 685; Landon, 
Ecoles, Dict. i, 852, 


Andreas, archbishop of Crain in Austria, one of 
the forerunners of Luther, lived in the second half of 
the fifteenth century. Having been sent by the Em- 
peror Frederick I!I to Rome, he was scandalized at 
the manners of the Roman court. Andreas urged the 
necessity of a reform of the charch upon the cardinals 
and the pope, who at first praised his zeal, but when 
Andreas became more urgent bad him put in prison in 
1482. Having been liberated through the interven- 
tion of Emperor Frederick I1J, he went to Basle, and 
attempted to convoke another general council. Put- 
lic opinion and the universities showed to him a great 
desl of sympathy, but the pope excommunicated him 
and all who would give him an asylum. When the 
city of Basle refused to expel Andreas, the papal leg- 
ate put it under the interdict, to which, however, no 
one paid any attention except the Carmelite monks, 
who on that account were refnsed any alms by the cit- 
izens, and nearly starved to death. After a long ne- 


by gotiation between the pope and the emperor, Andreas 


was summoned to retract, and when he refused he was 
put in prison, where, after a few montha, he was found 
hung, in 1484—on the same day, it is ssid, when Lo- 
ther was born. His body was put in a barre), and, 
through the executioner, thrown into the Rbine.— 
Hoefer, Biog. Générale. 


Andreis, or Andreli, Jonarx VALentin, grand 
son of Jakob, was born at Herrenberg, Aug. 17, 1606. 
After completing his academic course st TObingen, he 
travelled for some years as tutor, In 1614 he became 
deacon at Vathingen, where he labored sealously six 
years as preacher and writer, directing his efforts 
mainly against formalism and mysticiem. Himself 
a practical Christian, he mourned over the frivolous 
learning and pedantry of the time, and directed his 
life and labors against it. But instead of attacking 
them in the usual way, he adopted wit and satire as 
his weapons, He wrote Menippus, s.ve Safyricoram 
@alogorem ceaturia against unpractical orthodoxy, and 
Alethea Exul against cabalistic y- His Fama 
Fraterniatis Rose Crucis (1614), and Confissio frater- 
witatis R. C. (1615), were an ironical attack on the se- 
cret societies of his times. Those who did not under. 
stand the mystification ascribed to him the foundation 
of the Rosicrucians (q.v.). Ie wrote again, and book 
after book, to show that his first work was fictitious, 
and desijcned to teach a useful fearon; but nobody 
would believe him at firet. But finally ho was under- 
stood, and ‘no eatire wae probably ever attended with 
more beneficial results,’ His real object was to over 
throw the idols of the timo in literature and religion, 
and to bring the minds of men back to Christ; and no 
writer of his time did more to accomplish this end, 
He removed to Calv in 1629, where, after the battle 
of Nordlingen, 1634, he lost his library and other prop- 
erty. He died at Adelsberg, June 27, 1654, Fora 
farther account of him, sec Hossbach, Andred wad erin 
Zeitalter (Berlin, 1819); Hurst, History of Rationalion, 
chap, 1; Rhoinwald, Andrea Vita ab 7 


(Beri. 1819); Hase, Church History, $980, 


An’drew (‘Avdpiac, manly), one of the twelve 
apostles. His name is of Greek origin (Athen. xv, 
675; vii, 812), but was in use among the later Jewa 
(Josephus, Ant. xii, 2, 2; see Dio Cass. Ixviil, 82; 
comp. Diod, Sic, Excerpta Vat. p, 14, ed. Lips.), as 
appears from a pnesage quoted from the Jerusalem 
Talmud by Lightfoot (//armony, Luke v, 10). He 
was a native of the city of Bethsaida in Galilee (John 
li, 44), and brother of Simon Peter (Matt. iv, 18; x, 
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2; John i, 41). He was at first a disciple of John the' 
Baptist (Jobn {, 89), and was led to receive Jesus as 
the Messiah in uence of John's expressly point- 
ing him out as ‘the Lamb of God” (John i, 86), A.D. 


26. His first care, after he had satiated himself as to! 


the validity of the claims of Jesus, was to Lring to 
him his brother Simon. Neither of them, however, 
became at that time stated attendants on our Lord; 
for we find that they were still pursuing their occaps- 
thon as fishermen on the Sea of Galilee when Jesus, 
after John’s impriecoment, called them to follow him 
(Matt. iv, 18 sq.; Mark i, 16,17), A.D. 27. See Perr. 
In two of the lists of the apostles (Matt. x, 2; Luke vi, 
18) he is named in the first pair with Peter, but in 
Mark fii, 18, in connection with Philip, and In Acts i, 
18, with James. In aecompanying Jesus he a 

as one of the confidential disciples (Mark xiii, 8; John 
vi, 8; xii, 22), but he is by no means to be confound. 
ed (as by Lotselberger, Kircht, Tradit. aber Jeh. p. 
199 0q.) with the beloped disciple of the fourth Gospel 
(we Licke, Comm. 6b. Joh. i, 653 #q.; Mailer, Comm. 
Joh. i, 43 8q.). Very little is related of Andrew 
by any of the evangelists: the principal Incidents in 
which his name occurs during the life of Christ are 
the feeding of the five thousand (Jobn vi, 9), his in- 
troducing to our Lord certain Greeks who desired to 
wee him (John xii, 22), and his asking, along with 
his brother Simon and the two sons of Zebeder, for a 
ferther explanation of what our Lord had said in ref. 
erence to the destruction of the temple (Mark xiii, 3). 
Of bis subsequent bistory and labors we bave no au- 
thentic record. Tradition assigns Scytbia (Eusebius, 
iil, 1, 71), Greece (Thendoret, |, 1425; Jerome, Ep. 148 
ad Mare.), and, at a later date, Asia Minor, Thrace 
(Hippolytus, ii, 80), and elsewhere (Niceph. il, 89), 
48 the scenes of bis ministry. It is supposed that he 
founded o church in Constantinople, and ordained 
Stachys (q. v.), named by Paul (Rom. xvi, 9), as ite 
first bishop. At length, the tradition states, he came 
to Patrm, a city of Achala, where Al.seas, the procon- 
wal, enraged at his persisting to preach, commanded 
him to join in sacrifices to thu heathen gods ; and upon 
the apostle’s refusal, he ordered him to be severely 
scourged and then crucified. To make his death the 
more Engerinz, he was fastened to the crosa, not with 
sails, but with cords. Having hung two days, prais- 
ing God, and exhorting the spectators to the faith, he 
is said to have expired on the 80th of November, but 
in whet year is uncertain. The cross is stated to have 
been of the form called Cruz decussata (Xx), and com- 
monly known as ‘St. Andrew's cross; but this is 
doubted by some (see Lepsius, De cruce, i,7; Sagittar. 
De creciatib. martyr. viii, 12), . His relica, it is said, 
Were afterward removed from Patre to Constantinople, 
(Comp. generally Fabric. Cod. Apocryph, 1, 456 9q.; 
Salat. Lar Eeamg. p. 98 2q. ; Menolog. Grecor. |, 221 #q.; 
Perionii Vit. Apostul. p. 82 eq.; Andr, de Sassy, An- 
reas frater Petri, Par, 1646.) See Arostre. 

An apocry book, bearing the title of ‘The A 

of Andrew," is metitioned by Eusebius (ili, 25), Epi- 
phanins (Hor, xivi, 1; Ixill, 1), and others, It seema 
ever to have been recelved except by some heretical 
recta, as the Encratiter, Origenians, etc. (Fabric. Cod. 
Apocryph, |i, 747; Kleaker, Ueb. die Apoer. d. N. T. 
}. 881 2q.). This book, as well as a “Gospel of St. 
Andrew,” was declared apocryphal by the decree of 
Pope Gelasina (Jones, On the Canon, i, 179 2q.). Tisch- 
endorf has published the Greek text of s work bear- 
ing the title “‘ Acts of Andrew,” and also of one entitled 
“Acta of Andrew and Matthew" (Acta Apostolorum 


Apocrypha, 1841). See Hammerschmid, Andreas 
deocriptus aah 1699); Hanke, De Andrea apostolo 
(Lips, 1698); Lemmius, Memoria Andree apostok 


Ackaie de martyrio 8. A 
See Acts, spvniovs; GosPeLs, SPURIOUS. 
Andrew, bishop of Cesarea, In Cappadocia, Hved 
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at the close of the fifth century (according to others, 
toward the cloee of the ninth), See Arzras. He 
wrote in the Greek lan @ commen on the 
Apocalypse, which was into Latin by Pelta- 
nas, and published under the title, Andrea, Casarea 
Cappadocte Episcopi, Commentaris in Johannis A 
Apocalypesim (1n,olstadt, 1584, 4to). The original was 
published, with notes, at Heidelberg, in 1596 (fol.), and 
again, together with the works of Aretas and others, 
in 1862, at Paris (8. P. N. Andrew Casarer, etc. Opera, 
8vo). They also attribute to him a ica Spiri- 
twatis, which is to be found in manuscript at the library 
of Vienna, The work on the Apocalypsc, which gives 
the views of Gregory, Cyril, Paptas, apace Metho- 
dius, and Hippolytus, is of some importance for estab- 
lishing the canonicity of the Apocalypse.—Hoefer, 
Biog. Gén. li, 649; Rettig, Veber Andrens und Aretas, 
in Stud. «, Krit. (1888, p.748); Lardner, Works, v,77-79. 
Andrew or Czerr. Sce Anpreas Crcrexais. 
Andrew, archbishop of Crain. Sea ANDREAS. 


Andrewes, Laxcetor, bishop of Winchester, 
was born in London 1555, educated st Merchant- 
Tailors’ School, whence he was removed to Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, As divinity lecturer of Pembroke 
Hall, he delivered, in 1685, his well-known lectures on 
the Ten Commandments, which were first published in 
1642, and a new and complete edition in 1650. He 
afterward had the living of Alton, in Hampshire; 
then that of St. Giles'-without, Cripplegate, in Lon- 
don, and was made canon reeldentiary of St. Paul's, 
spores of Southwell, snd master of Pembroke 

‘all. By King James I be was created, in 1605, bish- 
op of Chichester; then, in 1609, bishop of Ely; and 
lastly, im 1618, was translated to Winchestor, which 
he held to the dey of his death in 1626. His piety, 
learning, and acuteness arc well known; and so char- 
ftable wae he, that in the last six yenrs of his life he 
fs said to have given, in private charity alone, £1800, 
a very large sam in thoeo days. He translated tho 
authorized version of the historical books of the Old 
Testament from Joshua to Chronicles, Casaubon, 
Cluverius, Grotius, Vossias, and other eminent schol- 
ars of the time, have all highly eulogized the exten- 
sive erudition of Bishop Andrewes, which wes wont, 
it appears, to overflow in his conversation, a well as 
in bis writings. He was alro celebrated for his talent 
at repartee. He united to the purest conscientious- 
nese a considerable degree of courtly address, of which 
the following anecdote has been preserved as a curious 
instance. Neale, bishop of Durham, and he, being 
one day at dinner in the palace, James surprised them 
_ by suddenly ness this question, ‘‘ My lorde, cannot 

I take my subjects’ money when I require it, without 
all the formality of a ¢rant by Parliament?” Bishop 
Neale immediately replied, ‘‘God forbid, sire, but you 
should. You are the Lreath of our noetrils,” ‘ Well,” 
said James, turning to the Lishop of Winchester, 
“what do you say?’' “Sire, I am not qualified to 
give an opinion in Parliamentary affairs,’’ wos the 
evasive reply. ‘'Come, now, Andrewes, no cscape, 
your opinion immediately," demanded the king. 
“Then, sire,"’ answered he, ‘'I think it perfectly law- 
ful to take my brother Neale's, for he has offered it.” 

Bishop Andrewes was indisputably the most learnod 
of his English contemporaries, excepting Usher, in the 
Fathers, ecclesiastical antiquities, and canonlaw. He 
was the head of that school which began to rise in 
England in the 16th centory, which appealed to an- 
tiquity and history in defence of the faith of the 
Church of England in its conflicts with Rome. To 


true and real body of Christ le in the Eucharist,” He 
| was strongly opposed to the Puritans, who in tarn 
_ Charged him with popery and superstition because of 
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the crnamants of his chapel, and the ceremonies there. | was made captain 


ANDRONICUS 
; and afterward was elected cola! 


He was a man of the most fervent devotion, Five | of the 4th Ohio Regiment. His first post was at Camp 
hours every day did he dedicate almost entirely to de- | Dennison, from whence he was ordered with his 
votional exercises. 


Prayer might be said to be the | ment to Virginia. After 


service on 


fatiguing 
very clement he breathed. During the {lness that | field, he was stationed at Oakland, where be remained 
laid him on a bed of languishing and death, his voice | on duty until the end of August. But the great es- 


was almost constantly heard pouring forth ejac 


; and when, through failure of strength, he 
pete longer articulats, his uplifted hands and 


atatory | posure to which he was subjected, wore so moch «0 


bis health that he was with camp Sever, 
He was ordered at once to proceed home, and arrived 


ba indicated the channel In which his unexpressed | there only to be placed on the bed from which he never 


hts continued to flow. He died September 25, 
1626, at the age of seventy-one, His chief work is 
his Sermons, ninety-elx in all, the best edition of 
which is that published in the Anglo-Catholic Library 
(Oxford, 5 vole. 8vo, 1841-48). He also wrote Tortura 
Torts (Lond. 1609), being an answer to Bellarmine on 
King James's Book concerning the Oath of Allegiance 
(Oxford, 1851, 8v0) ; Preces Private (1048 ; and lately 
in English by the Rev. P. Hall, 1889); The Pattern 
of Catechistical Doctrine (Lond, 1650, fol. ; Oxf. 1846, 


8v0); Posthumous and Orphan Lectures, delivered at St, | 


Paul's and St. Giles’ (Lond, 1657, fol.); Opuscula qua- 
dam posthuma (Lond, 1629, 4to; roprinted in Anglo- 
Catholic Library, Oxford, 1851, Avo). The Rev. C. 
Danbery publishod Seventecn Sermons of Andrewes, 
‘modernized for general readers’’ (Lond. 1821, 8vo). 
Hee Isaacson, Life of Bishop Andrewes; Cassan, Lives 
of the Bishops of Winchester (London, 1827); Fuller, 

hurch Ilistory of Britain; British Critic, xxxi, 169; 
Darling, ia Bibliographica, 1, 78; Allibone, 
Dict, of Authora, i, 81. 

Andrews, Hiisha, a Baptist minister, was born 
at Middletown, Conn., Sept. 29, 1788. He was con- 
verted at an early age, and soon resolved to become a 
Baptist minister. His opportunities of education were 
limited, but he made the most of them, and was occu- 
pled as a teacher and surveyor, with occasional at- 
tempts at preaching, until he was ordained as pastor 
in Fairfax, Vt., in 1708. He labored successively in 
Hopkinton, N. H.; Nottingham West (now Hudson), 
in the same state; Templeton, Maas., in which region 
he is still remembered as the “ apostle of the Baptists ;"” 
Hinsdale, N, H.; the region west of Lake Champlain; 
Princeton; Leominster; South Gardiner and Royal- 
ston. Amid all his labors, his desire for study was 
irrepressible, and he mastered Greek, Hebrew, and 
German. In January, 1883, he had an attack of pa- 
talysis, and # second in 1884, which disabled him al- 
most wholly. He died Feb. 8, 1840. Mr, Andrews 
published several essays, tracts, and sermons; also 
The Moral Tendencies of Universalism (18mo); Review 
of Winchester on universal Restoration; Vindication of 
the Baptists (12mo).—Sprague, Annals, vi, 268. 

Andrews, Jedediah, tho first Presbyterian min- 
jeter in Pennsylvania, was born at Hingham, Mass., 
in 1674, graduated ot Harvard 1693, and ecttled in 
1698 at Philadelphia, where he was ordained in 1701. 
Tn the division of the church in 1744, Mr. Andrews ro- 
mained with the Old Side. Toward tho cloac of his 
life he was susponded for immorality, but afterward 
restored. He died in 1747.—Sprague, Annals, iil, 10, 


Andrews, Lorin, LL.D., president of Kenyon 


College, Ohio, was born in Ashland Co., Ohio, April | 
1, 1819. He was educated at Kenyon College. On! 


leaving college, he became a teacher, and was en; 
in various educational positions of importance anti) 
1854, when he was elected president of Kenyon Col- 
lege. The college was then at its lowest cbb, There 
were scarcely thirty students, and but @ remnant of a 
faculty. Yet in six years of his administration the 
namber of students grew to 250, the faculty was en- 
larged, and new buildings added, When the war of 


the Rebellion broke out in 1861, President Andrews | 


felt it to be his duty to come forward with all his en- 
orgies and Influence in support of the government. 
He raised a company at Knox County, of which he 


rose. He died at Geimbier, September 18, 1861. A 
large part of his activity had been devoted to the com 
mop school system of Ohio; and ite present excelleacs 
is largely due to hie labors. Eminent as a tesche, 
orator, and college officer, he crowned the glory of an 
active and faithful life by a patriotic and glorious death 
for his country.""—Episcopal Recorder, Nov. 2, \s01. 
Andrew’s, St., Sez axp Unrvgastry of, comty 
of Fife, Scotland. The legendary story is that “ Reg- 
ulus, a Greek monk of Patra, in Achaia, warned by 
a vision, carried with him in a ship the relics of St 
Andrew. After long storms tho ship was 
near the place where the city of St. Andrew's now 
stands; Regulus and his company escaped, and brought 
the relics safo to sbore, ‘This was in the time of Het 
gustas, king of the Picts (about the year 870), who 
erected 2 church there, afterward called the charch of 
8t. Regulus, or St. Rule’s church, the rnins of whit 
still remain, Kenneth, 8d king of the Scots (+ 9%), 
transferred the see of Abernethy to this city, and « 
dered it to be called the church of St, Amdrew, snd the 
bishop thoreof was styled Maximus Scotoram Epic 
| pus.” ‘The present incumbent of “St, Andrew's, Das- 
| keld, and Dumblane,” is Charles Wordsworth, D.D., 
coneccrated in 1852. The University, the oldest in 
' Scotland, was founded by Bishop Wardlaw in 1410, It 
consists of the United College of St. Salvador, founded 
by Bishop Kennody in 1456, and St. Leonard, founded 
, in 1612; and St. "a College, founded by Bestor 
\ in 1687. The education in the latter is exclusively 
| theological. The number of chairs im the colleges 
| which constitute the university is 14, and the attend- 
| ance of late years has been rather Jess than 200. Here, 
in the centre of the papal jurisdiction in Scotland, the 
Reformation first made its appearance; Scotland's 
| Proto-martyr, Patrick Hamilton, suffered here in 157%, 
and George Wishart in 1546, and here John Knox fint 
opened bis lips as a preacher of the Reformed faith— 
Chambers, Encyclopedia; Landon, Ecol, Dict. {, 814. 
Andronicians, followers of a certain Andronice?, 
who taught the errors of Severus, They believed the 
upper part of the woman to be the creation of God, 
and the lower part the work of the devil.—Epiph. 
Hares, xiv; Landon, Eccl. Dictionary, s. v. 


Androni’cus (Avdpdrcoc, man-congueriag), the 
| name (frequent among the Greeks) of several men in 
, Scripture history. 

| 1. An officer left as viccroy (dcadexsmewoc, 2 Macc. 
; iv, 81) in Antioch by Antlochas Epiphanes daring his 
| absence (B.C. 171). Menelaus availed himself of the 
opportunity to secure his ,:ood offices by offering him 
some golden vessela which ho had taken from the 
temple. When Onias III (q. v.) was certainly as 
sured that the sacrilege had becn committed, he aharp- 


gaged | ly reproved Menelaus for the crime, having previously 


taken refugo in the sanctuary of Apollo and Artemis 
at Daphno. At the instigation of Menelaus, Androni- 
cus induced Onias to leave the sanctuary, and imme- 
diately put him to death in prison (wapéActotr, 2 
Macc. iv, 847). This murder excited general indig- 
nation; and on the return of Antiochus, Andronicus 
| was publicly degraded and executed (2 Macc. iv, 80- 
88), B.C. 169. Josephus places the death of Onias 
before the high-priesthood of Jason (Ant. xii, 5, 1), and 
omits all mention of Andronicus; but there is not suf- 
ficient reason to doubt the truthfalness of the narre- 
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tive In 3 Mace., as Werusdorf bas done 
Mace. p. 90 0q.).—Smith, s. v. 

2. Another officer of Anticchus Epiphanes who was 
left by him on Gerizim (2 Macc. v, 28), probably in 
occupation of the temple there. As the 

common, it seema unreasonable to identify this gen- 
eral with the former one, and so to introduce a contra- 
diction into the history (Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes ler. 
iv, 835 n.; comp. Grimm, 2 Macc. iv, 88). He was 
possibly the same with the Andronicus, son of Messa- 
lamas, mentioned by Josephus (Aw/. xiii, 8, 4) as hav- 
ing convineed Ptolemy (! mmetor) of the orthodoxy 
of the temple at Jerusalem in opposition to that of 
the Samaritans, 


3. A Jewish Christian, the kinsman and fellow- 
prisoner of Pant, who speake of him as having been 
converted to Christianity before himself, and as now 


joying the Tegards of the apostles for his 
pie tol sk, ALD. 58. According to Hip. 
polytus, be became op of Pannonis; according to 
Dorothens, of 8; See the treatises of Bove, De | 3 


pain. 
Andtronico ef Junio (Lips. 1742); Orlog, De Romanis 
quite: Paulus epistolam mist (Hafn. 1722). 

Andronicus. See ANDEORICIAXS. 

Andrus, Lustax, a pious and devoted Methodist 
akin rat0, laneicg sively a eena 

i 1810, e ely in ect 
cut and New York until superannuated in 1894. He 
died in 1862. 

Anscddta (dvisdora, not given oul), a term ap- 
plied to the unpublished works of ancient writers. 
Thus Muratori ontitles the works of the Greek fa- 
thers which he gathered from various libraries, and 
published for the first time, Anecdota Graca. Mar- 
tene styles his work of a similar nature Thescurws 
Amcdotorum Nowus. 

A’nem (Heb, Anem’, £33, two fountains; Sept. 
‘Avdp v. x, Aisciy), @ Levitical city with “ saburba,” 
in the tribe of Iesechar, assigned to the Gershonites, 
and mentioned in connection with Ramoth (1 Chron. 
vi, 73), It is called Ex-Gaxmun (q. v.) in Josh. xix, 
2; xxi, 29. 

A’ner (Heb. Aner’, “29, perhaps a boy), the name 
of s man and of a 5 

1 (Sept. Aévayv.) A Canaanitish chief in the 
peighbarbood 


<e 
TROTH, variations orthography of the 
tame, both in Hebrew and the A. V., should be noticed. 
1, The city: In 1 Kings H, 96, end Jer. xxxii, 9, it is 
P72, and elmilarty fa 2 Sam. xxiii, 27, with the arti- 
tk; Anathoth. 9-The citizens: Anethothite, 2 Sam, 
xxii, 27; Anetothite, 1 Chron. xxvil, 12; Antothite, 
1 Chron, xi, 28; sil, & ‘Jeremiah of Anathoth,” 
Jer. xxix, 97, should be “ Jeremish the Ansthothite.” 


Gyyapebu, to Vulg. y 
bape meee Sy toanalaed* comtbar Gr) 
or es perro 28 2S 
mounted courler (Xenoph. Cyrop. vill, 
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(De fide libr, | Pers, 217 A 
or 


xxiv, 16,17; 2 Kings xix, 
| maketh 


ANGEL 
Piut. De Alez. p, 826), The word ankorié 


four’s eross upon Simon the Matt, xxvii, 82), 
See Kuind), Comment. on Matt. v, 41, and the litera- 
tare thers referred to; Rawlinson’s Herodotus, iv, 235. 


Angel (dyysAog, used in the Sept. and New Test. 
for the Hebrew 7820, malak’), a word signifying both 


; Mal. 
7); to ministers of the New Testament (Rev. 1, 20). 
It is also applied to impersonal agents; as to the pil- 
Jar of cloud (Exod. xiv, 19); to the pestilence (2 
; to the winds (‘‘ who 
the winds his angels,” Psa. civ, 4): so 
wise plagues generally are called ‘‘ evil angels” 
lxxvill, 49), and Poul calls his thorn in the 


+1 angel of Satan” (2 Cor. xii, 7). 


plied to certain spiritual 

gences, employed by God as the ministers of bis will, 
and usually distingnished as angels of God or angels of 
Jehovah. In this case the name has respect to their 
official capacity as ‘‘ messengers,” and not to their na- 
ture or condition, The term ‘‘spirit,” on the other 
hand (in Greek x»sipa, in Hebrew 713"), bas reference 
to the nature of angels, and characterizes them as in- 
co: and invisible essences. When, therefore, 
the ancient Jews called angels spirite, they did not 
mean to that they were endued with bodies. 
When they affirmed that angels were incorporeal, 
they used the term in the sense in which it was un- 
derstood by the ancients; that is, free from the im- 
purities of gross matter. This distinction between “a 
nataral body” and ‘a spiritual body” is indicated 
by Paul (1 Cor. xv, 44); and we may, with sufficient 


sient.’ (lee Ode, De Angelis, Tr. ad Rh, 1789.) 
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It is ated whether the term Elohim (q. v.) is| aq.) would bo without force or meaning {f ancels had 
ever peti to angels; but in Psa, viii, 5, & en no real existence, (See Winer's Zeitschr. 1827, fi.) 
7, the word is rendered by angels in the Sept. and oth-| That these superior beings are very numerous ts ev- 
er ancient versions ; and both these texts ure so cited | ident from the following expressions; Dan. vil, 10, 
in Heb. i, 6; il, 7, that they are called Sons of God. | “thousands of thousands,” and ‘ten thousand times 
Bat there are many passages in which the expression, | ten thousand ;” Matt. xxvi, 68, ‘' more than twelve le- 
the ‘‘anyel of God,” “ the angel of Jehovah,” is cer-| gions of angels ;"’ Luke ll, 18, '' maltitude of the heav- 
tainly used for a manifestation of God himeelf, This enly host; Mob, xil, 22, 28, “ myrinds of engels.” It 
is especially the case in the earlier books of the Old] js probable, from the nature of tho ccse, that amo 
Testament, and may be seen at once by a comparison | so great a multitude there may be different grades 
of Gen, xxii, 11 with 12, and of Exod. iff, 2 with 6/ classes, and even natures —ascending from man to- 
and 14, where He who is called the ‘‘ angel of God" {n| ward God, and forming a chain of being to fill up the 
one verse is called ‘‘ God,” and even ‘‘Johovah,” in| vast spaca between the Creator and man, the lowest 
those that follow, and accepts the worship due to| of his intellectual creatures, Accordingly, the Serip- 
God alone (contrast Rev. xix, 10; xxl,9). See also | ture describes angels as existing In a society composed 
Gen. xvi, 7, 18; xxi, 11, 18; xlvili, 16, 16; Num. | of members of unequal dignity, power, and excellence, 
xxij, 22, 82, 85; and comp. Iss. lxiil, 9 with Exod. | and as having chiofs and rulers, It is admitted that 
xxxiii, 14, cte., ete. The same expression, it seems, | this idea is not clearly ex pressed in the books composed 
is used by Paul in speaking to heathens (see Acts| before the Babylonish captivity ; but it is developed in 
xxvii, 28; comp. with xxiii, 11). More remarkably, | the books written during the exile and afterward, es- 
the word “Elohim” is applied in Psa, Ixxxli, 6, to} pecially in the writings of Daniel and Zechariah. In 
those who judge in God’s name. Zech. i, 11, an angel of the highest order, owe eho 

It ls to be observed also that, side by side with these | stands before God, appears in contrast with angels of 
expressions, we read of God's being manifested in the | an inferior class, whom he employs as his messengers 
form of man; e.g. to Abraham at Mamre (Gen, xvill, 2, | and agents (comp. lili, 7). In Dan. x, 18, the appella- 
22; comp. xix, 1); to Jacob at Penael (Gen, xxxil, 24, | tion “ono of the chief princes” (jitiNs ty), and in 


80); to Joshua at Gilgal (Josh. v, 18, 15), eto, It Is » ohh 
xii, 1, “tho great prince ings “Em, are given to 
hardly to be doubted that both sets of passages refer to , great p a 

bees ‘ Michael. The Grecian Jews rendered this a 


the aame kind of manifestation of the Divine Presence. 
This being the case, since wo know that ‘‘no man| Ly the term dpydyyeAoc, archangel (q. v.), which oc- 
hath seen God” (the Fatber) ‘at any timo,” and that | curs in the New Tent. (Jude 9; 1 Thess. iv, 16). The 
“ the only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the | "ames of several of them oven ore given. Seo Ga- 

BRIEL, MicHAkEL, etc. The opinion, therefore, that 


Father, he hath revealed bim” (John {, 18), tho inev- 
itable inference is that by the ‘(Angel of the Lord” in there were various orders of angels was not peculiar to 
en os the Jews, but was held by Christians in the time of 


such passages is meant He who Is from the beginning, 
the “ Word," f, 6. the Manifester or Revealer of God. ca eee and bapa a Racal naga them. 


“ badowings of according 
Parse ecrgerrerdleridliMearr Stra 2 to tholr rank in the heavenly hierarchy, however, which 


the incarnation” (q. v. these God the Son man- 
ifested himself oad ike ao time in that human ne-| We find in the writings of the later Jews, were almost 
ture which he united to the Godhead forever in tho| OF wholly unknown in the apostolical period. ‘The ap- 
vege womb. See JeHovaH. pellations dpxal, Kovoiar, duvdpec, Opdror, rypedry- 
conclusion is corroborated by the fact that the | 7é) are, indeed, applied in Eph. f, 21; Col. {, 16, and 
phrases used as equivalent to the word ‘‘angele” in| elsewhere, to the angela; uot, however, to them ex- 
Scripture, vis., the “ sons of God," or even in poctry’, clusively, or with tho intention of denoting their par~ 
the “ gods" (Alohim), the “‘ holy ones," ctc., are names | tlcular classes; Lut to them in common with all 
which, in their full and proper senso, are applicable | Possessed of might and power, eisible as well as invie- 
only to the Lord Jesus Christ. As He is ‘the Sun of | ible, on earth as well as in heaven. (See Henke's 
God,” 80 also is He the “ angel” or “ messenger” of | Aagas. 2705, lil; 1796, vi.) See Prtwcrransrr. 
the Lord, Accordingly, it {sto his incarnation that all} II, Their Natwre—They are termed ‘spirits’ (as 
angelic ministration is distinctly referred, as to a cen-| in Heb, i, 14), although this word is applied more com- 
tral truth, ly which alone its mature and meaning} monly not 80 much to themselves as to their power 
ean he understood (comp. John i, 51, with Gen. xxviii, | dwelling in man (1 Sam, xvill, 10; Matt. viii, 16, ete. 
11-17, especially: ver. 18). (Sce an anon. work, Angels, | etc.). The word is the same as that used of the soul 
Cherubim, and Gods, Lond. 1861.) See Logos. of man when separate from the body (Matt. xiv, 26 ; 
I. Their Existence and Ordera.—In the Scriptures} Luke xxiv, 87, 89; 1 Pet. fil, 19); but, ‘since it prop- 
we have frequent notices of spiritual intelligences ex-| erly expresses only that supereensucus and flrent 
lsting in another state of being, and constituting a ce-} element of man's nature, which ls in him the image 
testial family or hierarchy, over which Jehovah pre-| of God (see John iv, 24), and Ly which he bas com- 
sides. The Billo does not, however, treat of this mat-| munion with God (Rom. vill, 16); and since, also, we 
ter professedly and as a doctrine of religion, but mere-| are told that there {s a ‘‘ spiritual body” as well as a 
ly adverts to it incidentally ae a fact, without furnish-| ‘ natural (Wuyudy) body” (1 Cor. xv, 44), it does noe 
ing any details to gratify curiosity. The practice of | assert that the angelic natare fs incorporeal. The com- 
the Jews of referring to the agency of angels every | trary seems expressly implied by the words in whict, 
manifestation of the greatness and power of God has| our Lord declares thet, after the i 
led some to contend that angels have no real exirtence, 
but are mere personifications of unknown powers of 
Nature; and we are reminded that, in like manner, 
umong the Gentiles, whatever was wonderful, or 
strange, or unaccountable, was referred by them to 
the agency of some une of their gods. It may be ad- 
mitted that the passages in which angels are described 
es speaking and delivering messages might be Inter- 
preted of forcible or apparently supernatural suyges- 
tions to the mind, but they are sometimes represented as 
performing acts which are wholly inconsistent with this 
notion (Gen. xvi, 7,12; Jadg. xill, 1-21; Matt. xxviii, 
2-4); and other passages (e.g. Matt. xxii, 80; Heb. i, 4 


men 
aball be ““Itke the angele" (‘odyyeAor) (Luke x2, 88) ; 
Lecause (as is eleaewhere said, Phil, 21) their bodiee, 
as well as their spirits, shall have been inade entirely 
like Hie, It may also be noticed that the glorious 
appearance ascribed to the angels in Scripture (as im 
Dan. x. 6) le the same as that which shone out in our 
Lord's Transfiguration, and in which John saw Hi iw 
clothed in heaven (Rev, 1, 14-16); and mororer, 
that whenever angels have been made manifest to 
man, it has always been in human form (as in Gem. 
xviil, xix; Luke xxiv, 4; Acts J, 10, etc. etc.). Tine 
very fact that the titles ‘‘sons of God" (Job i, G& - 
xxxvill, 7; Dan. ili, 26, oomp. with 28), and “gocie— 
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plied to them, are also given 
} Pea. Ixxxil, 6, and comp, 
this last passage in John x, 
in the same way to a difference only of 
identity of kind between the human 
natare, The angels are therefore re- 
beings, such as man might be and will 
power of sin and death is removed, par- 
their measure of the attributes of God, 
Purity, and Love, because always beholding 
(Matt. xviii, 10), and therefore 
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eh Such imper- 
with the infinity of God, ts express. 
to them In Job iv, 18; Matt, xxiv, 86; 1 
; and St is this which emphatically points 
to us as creatares, fellow-servante of man, 
therefore incapable of us the place of 
gods. This finiteness of nature implies capacity 
temptation (see Butler’s Anal. pt. |, c, 5), and accord- 
ingly we hear of “fallen angels.” Of the nature of 
their temptation and the circumstances of thelr fall 
we know absolutely nothing. All that is certain is, 
that they “left their first estate” (riy lavray doxiy), 
and that they are now “angels of the devil” (Aste, 
xxv, 41; Rev. xii, 7, 9), partaking therefore of the 
falsehood, uncleanness, and hatred, which are his pe- 
caliar characteristics (John vili, 44). All that can be 
tonjectared must be based on the analogy of man's 
own temptation and fall. On the other hand, the 
tide especially ed to the angels of God, that of 
the “holy ones”’ (see Dan. iv, 18, 28; vill, 18; Matt. 
327. 31), is precisely the one which is given to those 
men who are renewed in Christ’s image, but which be- 
longa to them im ectuslity and in only here- 
ts use 
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In the Scriptures anyels appear with bodies, and in 
the human form ; and no intimation is anywhere given 
that these bodies are not real, or that they are only 
sssomed for the time and then laid aside, It was 
manifest, indeed, to the ancients that the matter of 
these bodies was not like that of their own, inasmuch 
#4 angels could make themselves visible and vanish 
again from their sight. But this ex ce would 

ir bodies; it 
would only intimate that they were not com; 
matter. After his resurrection, Jesus often ap- 
to his disciples, and vanished again before 
yet they never doubted that they saw the same 
vee? had Long eorey although youd mast 
pei ‘ed that it undergone an important 

The fact that angels always appeared in the 
form does not, indeed, prove that they really 
this form, that the ancient Jows 
That which 


irit must have rome 
or other; and angels may have the human form, 
but other forme are possible. See Cuzavs, 

The question as ta the food of angels has been very 
Tuch disenssed. If they do eat, we can know notb- 
ing of their actual food; for the manna {s ne ged 
called “ angele’ food” (Pea, Ixxviil, 25; A 


ed, in a very pointed manner, 
The manner in which the 


8p 
the apocryphal book of Tobit (xil, 19), where the 
angel is made to say, ‘It seems to you, indeed, as 
though I did eat and drink with you; but I use in- 
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visible food which no man can see.” This Intimates 
that they were supposed to simulate when they ap- 
peared to partake of man's food, but that yet they 
had food of their own, proper to their natures, Mil- 
ton, who was deeply read in the ‘ angelic” literature, 
derides these questions (Par. Lost, v, 488-489). But 
if angels do not need food; if their spiritual bodies are 
ey — wtbsicad or death, it seems not 
iy uitousl, form an act design- 

ed, in all its Le Saasbad OF promot growth, to 

waste, and to sustain existence. 

passege already referred to in Matt. xxii, 80, 
teaches by implication that there is no distinction of 
sex among the angels. The Scripture never makes 
mention of female angele. The Gentiles had their 
male and female divinities, who were the parents of 
other gods, and Gesenius (7hes. Heb. a, v. 4, 12) in- 
sists that the ‘sons of God” spoken of in Gen. vi, 2, 
as the itora of the giants, were angels. But in 
the Scriptures the angels are all males; and they ap- 


of pear to be so represented, not to mark any distinction 


of sex, but becauso the masculine is the more honor- 
able gender. Angels are never described with marks 
of age, but sometimes with those of youth (Mark xvi, 
5). The constant absence of the features of age indi- 
cates the continual vigor and freshness of immortali- 
ty. The angels never die (Luke xx, 86). But no 
being besides God himself has essential immortality 
(1 Tim. vi, 16); every other being, therefore, is mor- 
ta] in itself, and can be immortal only by the will of 
God. Angels, consequently, are not eternal, but had 
a beginning. As Moses gives no account of the cre- 
ation of angels in his description of the origin of the 
world, although the circumstance would have been too 
{mportant for omission had it then taken place, there 
is no doubt that they were called into being before, 
probably very long before the acts of creation which 
it was the object of Moves to relate, See Soxs or Gop. 

That they are of superhuman Intelligence is implied 
in Mark xili, 82: But of that day and hour knoweth 
no man, not even the angels in aly That their 
power is great may be gathered from auch expressions 
as “mighty angels” (2 Thess. {, 7); ‘‘angela, power- 
fal in strength” (Paa, cili, 20); ‘angels who are great- 
er (than man] in power and might.” The moral per- 
fection of angels is shown by such phrases as “ holy 
angels” (Luke ix, 26); ‘tho elect angele” (2 Tim. v, 
21). Their felicity is beyond question in itself, but 
is evinced by the passage (Luke xx, 86) in which the 


of | blessed in the future world are said to be lodyyedo, 


rai viol row Ooi, “like unto tho angels, and sons of 
God.” we Timpson, Angels of God, Lond, 1887.) 

Ill. Their Frnctions,—Of =m aie rere bs 
have, of course, on!y vague prophetic glimpses (as in 
1 Kings xxii, 19; Ise, vi, 1-8; Dan. vii, 9,10; Rev. 
vi, 11, etc,), which show us nothing but a never-ceas- 
ing adoration, proceeding from the vision of God. 
Their office toward man is far more fully described to 
ug. ne Whately, Angels, Lond, 1851, Phil. 1856.) 

1, They are represented as being, in the widest 
sense, agents of God's providence, natural and super- 
natural, to the body and to the soul, Thus the opera- 
tions of nature are spoken of, as under angelic guid- 
ance fulfilling the will of God. Ne cay, ba? the 
case in poetical passages, such as Pea. civ, 4 (com- 
mented upon in Heb. |, 7), where the powers of air 
and fire are referred to them, but in the simplest prose 
history, as where the pestilences which slew the firet- 
born (Exod. xii, 28; Heb, x1, 28), the disobedient peo- 
ple in the wilderness (1 Cor. x, 10), the Israelites in 
the days of David (2 Sam, xxiv, 16; 1 Chron. xxi, 
16), and the army of Sennacherib (2 Kings xix, 85), 
as also the plague which cut off Herod (Acts xii, 28), 
are plainly spoken of as the work of the ‘‘ Angel of 
the Lord.” Nor can the mysterious declarations of 
the Apocalypse, by far the most numerous of all, be 
resolved by honest Interpretation into mere poetical 
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imagery. (See especislly Rev. viii and ix.) It i9|to minister to Him after His temptation and agony 
evident ‘is angelic agency, like that of man, does | (Matt. iv, 11; Luke xxil, 48), or to declare His res. 
not exclude the action of secondary, or (what are call-| urrection and triumphant ascension (Matt. xxviii, 2; 
ed) “natural” causes, or interfere with the directness | John xx, 12; Acts i, 10, 11), they seem now to be in- 
and universality of the providence of God, The per- | deed “ ascending and descending on the Son of Man,” 
sonifications of poetry and legends of mythology are | almost as though transferring to earth the ministre 
obscure witnesses of its truth, which, however, can|tions of heaven. It is clearly seen that whatever 
reat only on the revelations of Scripture itself. was done by them for men in earlier days was bat 
2, More particularly, however, angels are spoken | typical of and fowing from their. service to Him. 
of ns ministers of what is commonly called the ‘su- | (See Pes. xci, 11; comp. Matt. iv, 6.) 
pernatural,” or, perhaps, more correctly, the “spirit-| (6.) The New Testament is the history of the Church 
ual” providence of God ; as agents in the great scheme | of Christ, every member of which is united to Him. 
of the spiritual redemption and sanctifidation of man, | Accordingly, the angels are revealed now as "minis 
of which the Bible is the record. The representations | tering spirits” to each individual member of Christ for 
of them are different in diferent books of Scriptare, | his spiritual guidance and aid (Heb. i, 14). The rec- 
fn the Old Testament and in the New; but the rea- | ords of their visible appearance are but unfrequent 
eons of the differences are to be found in the differ- | (Acts v, 19; viil, 26; x, 8; xii, 7; xxvii, 28); yet 
ences of scope attributable to the books themselves. | their presence and their aid are referred to f A 
As different parts of God’s providence are brought ont, | almost as things of course, ever after the Incarnation. 
80 also arise different views of His angelic ministers. | They are spoken of as watching over Christ's little 
(1.) In the Book of Job, which deals with “ Natural | ones (Matt, xviii, 10), as rejoicing over a penitent sin- 
Religion,” they are apoken of but vaguely, as sur- | ner (Luke xv, 10), as present in the worship of Chris 
rounding God's throne above, and rejoicing in the com- | tians (1 Cor. xi, 10), and (perhaps) bringing their 
pletion of His creative work (Job i, 6; li, 1; xxxviil, | prayers before God (Rev. vili, 8, 4), and aa bearing 
7). No direct and visible ca to man is even | the souls of the redeemed into paradise (Luke xvi, 22). 
hinted at. (See Raweon, Holy A , N.Y. 1858.) | In one word, they are Christ's ministers of grace now, 
(2,) In the Book of Genesis there is no notice of |48 they sball be of judgment hereafter (Matt. xiii, 89, 
angelic appearances till after the call of Abraham, | 41, 49; xvi, 27; xxiv, 81, etc.) By what method 
Then, as the book is the history of the chosen family, | they act wo cannot know of ourselves, nor are we told, 
so the angela mingle with and watch over its family | perhaps lest we should worship them instead of Him, 


Holy Spirit. 
The ministry of angels, therefore, a doctrine implied 


familiar, end less awful than im after times, (Con- | which are ascribed wholly to them (Matt. xiii, 41, 49; 
trast Gen. xvill with Judy. vi, 21, 22; xiii, 16, 22.) 
(8.) Im the subsequent history, that of a chosen plishmnent of 
nation, the angels are represented more as ministers | which they acted a visible part (Luke i, 11, 26; ii, 9 
of wrath and mercy, messengers of a King, than as | eq.; Acts v, 19,20; x,8,19; xli,7; xxvil, 28), pria- 
common children of the One Father. It is, moreover, | cipally im the guidance of the destinies of man. In 
to be observed that the records of their appearance | those cases aleo in which the agency is concealed from 
belong especially to two periods, that of the jadges | our view we may admit the probability of its exist- 
ind that of the captivity, which were transition pe- | cnce, because we are told that God sends them forth 
riods in Israclitish history, the former destitute of di- | ‘‘to minister to those who shall be heirs of salvation” 
rect revelation or prophetic guidance, the latter one | (Heb, {, 14; also Psa. xxxiv, 8,91; Mats. xviii, 10). 
of special tria) end unusual contact with heathenism, | But the angels, when employed for our welfare, do 
During the lives of Moses and Joshua there is no record | not act independently, but as the instruments of God, 
of the appearance of created angels, and only obscure | rnd by His command (Psa. cili; 20; civ, 4; Heb. i. 
references to angels at all. In the Book of Judges | 13, 14): not unto them, therefore, are our confidence 
angels appear fo rebuke idolatry (li, 1-4), to call Gideon | and adoration due, but only to him (Rev. xix, 10; 
(vi, 11, ete.), and consecrate Samson (xiii, 8, etc.) to} xxii, 9) whom the angels themselves reverently wor- 
the work of deliverance. ship. (See Mostyn, Ministry of Aagels, Lond. 1811.) 
_ 4.) The prophetic office begins with Samuel, and| 8. Guardian Argels.—It was a favorite opinion of 
immediately angelic guidance {s withheld, except | the Christian fathers that every individual is under 
when needed by the prophets themselves (1 Kings | the care of a particular angel, who is assigned to him 
xix, 5; 2 Kings vi, 17). During the prophetic and| asa guardian, See Guarpiay AxagR. They spoke 
kingly period angels are spoken of only (as noticed | also of two angels, the one good, the other evil, whom 
above) as ministers of God in the operations of nature. | they conceived to be attendant on each individual: 
But in the captivity, when the Jews were in the pres- | the good angel prompting to all good, and averting 
ence of foreign nations, each claiming its tutelary dei-| ill, and the evil a prom to all ill, and avert- 
ty, then to the prophets Daniel and Zechariah angels | ing good (Hermes, li, 6). ABADDON. The Jews 
ore revealed in a fresh light, as watching, not only | (excepting the Sadducees) entertained this belief, as 
over Jerussicm, Lut also over heathen kingdoms, un-| do the Moslems. The heathen held it in a modised 
der the providence, and to work out the designe, of | form—the Greeks having their tutelary daman (q. v.), 
the Lord. (See Zech. passim, and Dan. iv, 18,23; x, | andthe Romans their genius. There is, however, noth- 
10, 13, 20, 21, etc.) In the pol ried they, as traly | ing to support this notion in the Bible, The fasenges 
as the prophets and kings, aro God’s ministers, watch- | (Psa, xxxiv, 7; Matt. xvili, 10) usually referred to 
ing over the nafional life of the subjects of the Great |in support of it have no such meaning. 
King. (See Helgel, De angel feederis, Jen. 1660.) The former, divested of ite postical shape simply de- 
(5.) Incarnation marks a new epoch of angelic | notes that God employs the ministry of angels to de- 
ministration. ‘* The Angel of Jehovah,” the Lord of | liver his people from affliction and danger; and the 
all created angels, having now descended from heaven | celebrated passage in Matthew cannot well toean anv 
to earth, it was natural that His servants should con- | thing more than that the infant children of believers 
tinue to do Him service here. Whether to predict |or, if preferable, the least among the dlactples af 
and glorify His birth iteelf (Matt. i, 20; Luke 4, ii), | Christ, whom the ministers of the Church might te 


Mahanaim 
(xxxii, 1). Their ministry hallows domestic life, in 
ite triale and 
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dy to neglect from their apparent insignificance, 
seni estimation clsewhere that the la do 
pot think it below thelr dignity to minister to them. 
—Kitto,s.¥,; Smith, s.v. See SATAN. 

TV. Litrature.—For the Jewish speculations on 
Avgelology, eee Eleenmenger, Entdecites Judenthum, 
i, 870 eq.; the Christian views on the 


foand in Storr and Flats's Lekrbuch der Chr. Dograntil, 


ory, xil, 
; i, 106 eq.; om the 
Sac, Lit. January, 


the Bilitheea Sacra, i, 766 sq. 
Tea se aneen ren deemed 
wy 


Loe: 
porib, et natura (Tuisc. 1719, F. a. Rb. 1781); Goode, 
Demonstrations . (Hal. 
hominum 


heim, Hist. angelor. spec. (Viteb. 1792) ; Seiler, Erronen 
doctrraz de angelie (Erlang. 1797); Driessen, Angedor, 
corpa (Gron. 1740); Beyer, De Angelia (Hal. 1698); 
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subject may be panied 


ANGELUS 


Angelici, a heretical sect of the 84 century, sup- 
posed to have gained the listion in consequence 
of thelr of angels, practice was imitated 
{n the time of Chrysostom, and called forth his ani- 
madversions in his Homilies on the Colossians; and 
tha Council of Laodicea enacted a severe canon accom- 
with the denunciation of anathema to restrain 
it, That council saya, ‘Christians ought not to for- 
sake the Church of God, and go aside, and bold con- 
venticles to invocate or call upon the names of angels ; 
which things are forbidden. If any one, therefore, 
be found to exercise himself tn this private idolatry, let 
him be accursed, because he hath forsaken our Lord 
Jesus C the Son of God, and gone over to idol- 
atry."—Epiphanius, //er. 60; Lardner, Works, li, 602. 


Angelic Order, Noxs or. See Guastaines. 


Angelique. Ses Agxavtp. 
lis (or Awcett Drat), GiroLamo, a Jesuit 
born at Castro Giovanni, in Sicily, in 1567, died Dec. 4, 
1628, He entered the order of the Jesuits in 16865, and 
prepared himself for the Eastern missions. Heembark- 
ed in 1596, and, after a Jong navization, was cast upon 


; | the coast of Brasil, where he was seized by pimtes and 


brought to England. Having from thence returned 


to Portugal, he waa, in 1602. sent to Japan, in which 


, |country he labored as a missionary until the expulsion 


of the Jesnita in 1614. With the permission of his 


Carbov’s ed. of Abarbansl, De creatione angelorim (in | superiors, Angelis put on a Japanese dress, and re- 
Lat. Lpz. 1740); Mather, Angelography (Bost. 1696); | mained on the island of Niphon for nine more years. 
Ambrose, Miwistration of and Communion with Angels | He is said to have been the first European who vielted 
(ia Works, p. 873); Camfield, Discourse of Angels | the neighboring islands. In Jeddo he is said to have 
(Lond, 1678); Lawrence, Communion and Warre with | converted ten thousand natives to Christianity. Ulti- 
Asgele (a, 1. 1646); Casman, A! (Freft. | mately: be was arrested, imprisoned, and burned alive, 
1597); Herrenschmldt, Thcatrum angelortm (Jen.1629); | with ninety of his converts, after a stay in Japan of 


Clotz, Angelographia (Rost. 1688); Dorsche, Siagula- 
Tim angeticoram wus (Argent. 1645); Museus, 
Angelogia opostolica (Jen. 1664); Schmid, Senariue an- 
graces (Helmst. 1695); Meier, De ie (Hamb. 
1695); Oporin, Lekre con den Engeln (ib. 1785); Stro- 
dimann, Gete Engel (Guelph. 1744); Reuter, Reich des 
Hi ed er 1715) ; Nicolal, De gradibue nequitie dia- 
QMogd. 1750); Herrera, De angelis (Salam, 1595); 

Grisee, Dibioth. magica (I.pz. 1848). See Serarr. 
On the worship of angels, as in the Roman 
treatises exist in Latin by the following au- 
thors: Bpinus (Roat. 1757); Bechmann (Jen. 1661); 
Clots (Rost. 1686); Osiander (Tubing. 1670); Pfef- 
fiager (Argent. 1708, Helmet. 1781); Reusch (Helmet, 
17%); Schultze (Lips. 1708); Quistorp (Gryph. 1770); 
in his D assert. p. 89-108; Wildvogel (Jen. 

1692); Willisch (Lips. 1723). See Ixvocatios. 


Angela Mzarct, better known as Angela of Bres- 
da, founder of the order of the Ursulines, was born in 
1511, at Dezenzano. She entered a Franciscan con- 
teat, and mado a journey tothe Holy Land, On her 
Tetara, In 1537, she assembled at Brescia a company 
of vomen, to whom she gave the name of St, Urscls, 
whom she made the patron of the order. During her 
litime they lived each in the house of her parents; 
but after her death, which happened Mar. 21, 1540, the 


twenty-two years. A work on Jeddo (Relavione del 
regno di Yeeo), which was published at Rome in 1625, 
is attributed to him.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, if, 646. 

Angelites, a sect in the reign of the Emperor 
Anastasius, about the year 494, so called from An- 
gelium, a place in the city of Alexandria, where they 
held thelr first meetings. They held that the persons 
of the Trinity are not the same; that neither of them 
exists of himself, and of his own nature; but that 
there is a common God or Deity existing in them all, 
and that each is God by a participation of this Deity. 
—Buck, Theol. Dict. s, v, See SABELLIANS. 

Angelo, Rocca, of the order of St. Augustine, ed- 
ucated at Rome, Venice, Perugia, and Padus, Pope 
Sixtus V employed him to superintend the printing 
of the Bible, Councils, and Fathera; and to his care 
the Augustines of Rome owe ‘the Bibliotheca Angel- 
ica,” the “ Library of the Vatican,” that ‘ of Thealogy 
and Holy Scriptare,” ete. He died at Rome, April 7, 
1620.—Landon, Eccl, Dict, a. v. 

Angélua, s prayer to the Virgin, commonly sald 
in the Roman Church three times a day, viz., In the 
morning, at noon, and In the evening, when the bell 
ts sounded thrice, three strokes each time, Pope John 
XXII instituted this office in 1816, and several popes 
have granted indulgences to those who say the An- 


Urialines n to live together. Paul III approved 
the thatiecsion, is 1544, So rapid was the growth of 
the order, that within a century there were 850 con- 
vents in France alone,—Landon, Eecl. Dict, |, 518; 
Helyot, Ord, Monastiqnes, iv, 150, See Unsutines. 


Angeli. See Anozis. 


Augelical Efymn, the hymn or doxolozy (q. v.) 
Gloria ia Excelsis, beginning with ‘ Glory be to God on 


high,” ete. It is so called from the former part al 


having been sung by the angels to announce the birth 
ofthe Redeemer. The Greek original, as restored by 


gelus on thelr knees.—Landon, Eecl, Dict. i, 870. 
Angelus, Craisrorner, a Greek scholar, born in 
the Peloponneaus about the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, died Feb. 1, 1688. Being compelled by the Turks 
to leave his country, he fled to Encland, where he was 
enabled hy the support of the bishop of Norwich and 
of several members of the clergy to study at the unk 
versities of Cambridge and Oxfor’. He was subse- 
quently appointed teacher of Greek in Balliol College, 
Osford, which poaition he retained until his death, 
| He published an account of hia flight from Greece (Ox- 


Bonsen from the Cod. Alez., 1s given in bis Analecta | ford, 1619, in Greek and Sn English); a work on the 
Sntraiowen, iti, 87; also in Procter, On Common Pray- | Greck religion (Enchiridiom de Institutia Greais, Cam- 
1, p. 864.—See Palmer, Orig. Litury. iv, § 28; Bins- poe 1619, in Greek and Latin); Encomitmn on the 
ham, Orig. Kooles, bh. ixiv, cb. 1i,§2. See Groza. | Kingdom of Great Britain (Cambridge, 1619); De Apoe 
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tasia Ecclesia et de Homine pecoati, scilice Antichristo 
(London, 1624, 4to),—Wood, Athen. Oxon. vol. 1; Gen- 
tleman's Mag. \xiv, 785; Hoafer, Biog. Générale, \i, 651. 


Anger (usually 5%, aph, dpyz)), the emotion of in- 
stant displeasure, which arises from the feeling of in- 
jary done, or the discovery of injury intended, or, in 
many cases, from the discovery of the omission of 
good offices to which we supposed ourselves entitled ; 
or, it is simply the emotion of displeasure itself, inde~ 
pendent of its cause or its consequences, '* Like most 
other emotions, it is accompanied by effects on the 
body, and in this case they are of a very marked kind. 
The arterial blood-vessels are highly excited; the 
pulse, during the paroxysm, {fs strong and hard, the 
face becomes red and ewollen, the brow wrinkled, the 

eu protrude, the whole body is put into commotion. 
The secretion of bile is excessive, and It seems to as- 
sume a morbid consistency. In cases of violent pas- 
sion, and especially in nervous persons, this excite- 
ment of the organs soon passes to the other extreme 
of depression; generally, this does not take place till 
the anger has subsided, when there follows a period 
of general relaxation. The original tendency to auger 
differs much in individuals according to temperament ; 
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him they are principles arising out of his holy and just 
nature, and are, therefore, steady and uniform, and 
more terrible than if mere emotions or Seo 
Paley, Mor. Phil, ch. vii, vol. i; Secker, Sermon, 
serm. xxviii; Fawcett, Esaqy on Anger; Seed, Post. 
Serm. 11; Buck, Diet. a. v. 

Angers (AxDEGAVENSE), a town in France, where 
the following councils were beld: 458, for celibacy; 
1055, against Berengar, archdeacon of Angers, for 
heresy; 1062, on the same subject; 1279, where four 
canons were made for the reyulation of the clergy; 
1866, on discipline ; 1448, for reforms.—Smith, Tables 
of Church Hist, ; Landon, Mansal of Councils, 

Angilbert, St., a noble Frank, first councillor of 
the Italian King Pepin and of Charlemagne, He is 
said to have been married to Bertha, the daughter of 
Charlemagne, but to have retired In 790, with the con- 
sent of hia wife, to the convent of Centule (now St 
Riquier). In 794 he became abbot of this convent, 
and died Feb. 18, 814, He is the author of a history 
of the abbey of Centule and of several poetical works, 
and was surnamed the Homer of his times. See Ada 
Sanctorum, Feb. 18; Coillier, Auseurs sacrés, vol. xvi. 


bishop of Metz from 768 to 791, also 


but frequent giving way to It Legeta a habit, and in- | atbot of the monastery Senones, and arch-chaplain of 
creases the natural tendency. From the naturo of | Charlemagne. After 789 he bore the title archlishop 
anger, it ls easy to sce that it must be—often at least | os 2 personal distinction. His name is celebrated in 
—prejudicial to health. It frequently gives rive to} the history of the Canon Law by a collection of laws 


bile-fever, inflammation of the liver, heart, or brain, 
or even to mania, These effects follow immediately 
a fit of the passion ; other evil effects come on, after a 
time, as the consequence of repeated paroxysma, such 
as paralysis, Jaundice, consumption, and nervous fe- 
ver, The milk of a mother or nurse in a fit of 
will cause convulsions in the child that sucks; it has 
been known even to occasion instant death, like a 
atrong poison. The controlling of auger is a part of 
moral disciplinc, In a rudimentary state of society, 
its active exercise would seem to be a necessity; by 
imposing some restraint on the selfish aggressions of 
one individual upon another, it renders the beginnings 
of social co-operation and intercourse possible. This 
is ite use, or, as It is sometimes called, its final cause. 
But the more social intercourse comes to be 
by customs and laws, the less need is there for the 
vindictive expression of anger. It seems an error, 
however, to suppose that the emotion ever will be— 
or that {t ought to be—extirpated. Laws themselves 
lose their efficacy when they have not this feeling for 
a background; and it remains as a Jast resource for 
man, when soclety—as it does every now and then— 
resolves Itself into its elementa, Even in the most 
artificial and refined states of society, those minor mo- 
ralities on which half the happinoss of social intar- 
course depends, are imposed upon the selfish, in great 
Teasare, by that latent fund of anger which every 
man is known to carry about with him.""—Chambers, 
Encyclopedia, 6. v. 

Anger Is not evil per se. The mind is formed to be 


angry a6 well as to love, Both are original suscepti- 
billties of our nature. If anger wero in iteelf sinful, 
how could God himself be angry? How could He, 
who was separate from sin and sinners, have looked 
round upon men with anger? An essentially immoral 
character cannot attach to it if it be the mere emotion 
of displeasure on the infliction of any evil upon us. 
Anger may be sinful, when it ariscs too soon, without 
reflection, when the injury which awakens it is only 
spparent, and was designed to do good. The disposi- 
tion which becomes speedily angry we call passionate. 
When it is disproportionate to the offence; when it js 
transferred from the guilty to the innocent; when it 
is too long protracted. it thon becomes revengeful 
. (Eph. iv, 26; Matt. v, 22; Col, fil, 8). When anger, 
hatred, wrath, are sacribed to God, they denote his 
boly and just displeasure with ain and alnnors, In 


respecting legal proceedings against bishops, called 
Capitula Angilrami, According to some Codd. they 
were presented by Angilram to Pope Adrian, bat, e- 
cording to others, presented by Adrian to Angilram. 
They are generally regarded as spurious (ses Rett 
berg, Kirchengeechichte Deutschlands, i, 501; and Her- 
zog, #. v, Angilram), and as extracts from the Pset- 
do-Decretals; but their authenticity has been defended 
Ly Wasserschleben, Bettrige cur Geackichte der fulechen 
Decretalen.—Hase, Church History, p. 185. See De- 
CRETALS. 

Anglican Church, another name of the Estab 
lished Church of England, The pbraso “ Anglican 
Churches” is coming into general use as the collective 
title of the Established Church of England and Ir. 
land, the Scottish Episcopal Church, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States, and the mir 
sionary churches established by any of these three 
bodies, The Churchman's Calendar for 1865 gives the 
following synoptical view of the Anylican Churches: 
1, Enzland, 2 archbishops, 26 bishops; 2. Ireland, ? 
archbishops, 10 bishops; 8. Scotland, 8 bishops; 4 
Mediterranean, 1 Lishop; 5. United States, 88 bishops; 
8. British America, 9 bishops; 7. West Indies, 6 bist- 
ops; 8. Asia, 8 bishops; 9. Africa, 8 bishops; 10. 
Oceanica, 14 bishops. See Exotanp, Cuvecu oF. 


Angling, the art of taking fish with a hook and 
ne, The word MpM, chatkak’, which the Auth. 
Vors. renders ‘‘angle” in Isa, xix, 8; Hab, i, 15, is 
the same that is rendered ‘‘hook” in Job xii, 1, 1% 
The Scriptures contain several allusions to this mods 
of taking fish, The first of these occurs ae early a5 
the time of Job: ‘Canst thou draw out leviathan 
with an hook ; or his tonzue [ palate, which is usually 
posed by the hook] with a cord [line], which thou 

ttest down? Canset thou put a hook into his nose, 
or bore his jaw through with a thorn?" (Job xii, ), 
2). This last phrase obviously refers to the thoras 
which were sometimes used as hooks, and which are 
long after mentioned as fhe thorns of fishing (Amos iv. 
2), in the Auth, Vers. “fish-hooks.”” Of the various! 
passages relating to this subject, the most remarkalle 
is that which records, as an important part of the 
“barden of Egypt,” that ‘the fishers also shall 
mourn; and all they that cast angle (the hook] into 
the brooks shall lament, and they that nets 
upon the waters shall languish” (lea, xix, 8). In this 
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neler of a part of the calamities which 

to befall Eyypt, we are furnished with an ac- 
pr t the various modes of fishing practised in that 
country, which is in exact conformity with the scenes 
depicted In the old tombs of Egypt. See Frit. 
Angling appears to have been regarded chiefly as an 
amusement, in which the Egyptians of ali ranks found 
hooks were of bronze, 
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does not appear to have been known (Wilkinson’s 
Anc, Egyptians, iii, 54). The fish caught in the lake 
of Tiberias were, some time since, taken exclusively 
with the rod and line, in the absence of boats upon 


ANGLO-SAXON VERSIONS 


of the Vulgate into the vernacular tongue of our an- 
cestora, began to be made by the monks, Son.e of 
these are still extant. The oldest is the celobrated 
Durham Book, preserved among the Cotton MSS, in 
the British Museum. The Latin text of this MS, was 
written by Eadfrith, bishop of the Church of Holy 
Isle, some » time before the year 688; it received ma: 

decorations from the combined skill of Bishop Eth 


. | wold and Billfrith the anchorite, and It was finally 


glossed over into English WA gloesatle on Engl'sc) Ly 
Aldred, who describes himself as ‘‘ Presbyter indignus 
et miserrimus, * and ascribes his success to ‘ Godes 
fultume & Sci "Cuthberhtes.” The work existed firet 
in four separate volumes, but these were at an carly 
period collected Into one. The date of Aldred's gloss 
is supposed to be before A.D, 900, The next of these 
versions is the Rushworth Gloss of the Gospels, pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library at Oxford; it closely 
resembles the Durbam book in form, arrangement, and 
atyle of execution, and is regarded as of almost equal 
antiquity with it, Its authors were Farmen and Owen, 
priests at Harewood, and the Latin text was written by 
one Macregol. Another Anglo-Saxon translation of 
the gospels is extant, the author of which is unknown ; 
it is believed to have Leen executed near the timo of 
the Norman conquest, and bears traces of having been 
made from one of the ante-hieronymian Latin ver- 
sions. A translation of the Heptateuch, or first seven 
books of the Bible, was made by Alfric, archlishop 
of Canterbury, who died in 1006; and there Ie in the 
Cottonian Collection a MS. of a translation of the Book 
of Job, also ascribed to him. Of the samo date fea 
gloss on the Proverbs by an unknown author, also 
among the Cotton MSS. Of the Psalter an interline 
ary translation was made at a very early period (about 
706) by Adhbelm, bishop of Sherborn, but of this ro 
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Anglo-Saxon Ver- 
gions or tHe Hoty 
Scairrcees, No trans- 
lation of the entire Bible 
was made into the lan- 
guage of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons; although the sub- 
stance of the Bible his- 
tory was fragmentarily 
thrown into verse by the 
bards, especially Ceed- 
moa ( Metrical Parapkrase 
aba dor Moly Scrip- 
tures ia Anglo~Sarvom, with 
an English Saree 
botes, ete. by 
Thorpe, Lond. 1882, 8vo). 
See Avruorizep Ver- 
os. At an early pe- 
thod, however, glosses, or 

translations 
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nearer (The inftlals of the chapters are splendidly illuminated.) 


ANGLUS 


MB. remains, It is reported that King Alfred was 
also engaged at the time of hie death on a translation 
of the Psalms (William of Malmesbury, De Gest. Reg. 
Angi. p. 44, E. T. p. 121, ed, Bohn), and other parts of 
the Bible are said aleo to have been translated by him, 
There are other versions of the Psalms in Anglo-Saxon 
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ANIMA MUNDI 


and several dukes distinguished themselves in the 
defence of German Protestantism. Until 1500 Lo 
theranism prevailed in the whole country, but in 
that year the controversies arising from the Formsla 
of Coacord (q. v.) induced the princes, with a lange 
number of the clergy, to go over to the Reformed 


extant in MS, An edition of the Four Gospels was|Church, How large a of the fole 
printed at London in 1671, in 4to, with an Engilsh lowed this example has not yet been esta’ The 
translation ; it was edited by Archbisbop Parker, with | ‘‘ Union’? (between the Lutherans and Reformed) wat 
a preface by John Fox, the t, This edi-| introduced into Bernburg in 1820, into Dessau and 
tion was reprinted by Dr. Marshall, with im nts | Koethen in 1827. Since 1855 the governments of th 
from the collation of several MSS, by Fr. Junios, Jr. | duchies issued several decrees, which again bind th 
(ort, 1686, 4to; reissued with a new title-page, Amst. | clorgymen more strictly to the symbolical books of 
1684). The best edition of the Gospels is that of | the two denominations. See Gramary. 


A’niam (Heb, Aniam’, D2"7%, sighing of the peo- 


Anglus, Tzo: a Roman Catholic theologian, wat | ard Simon, Huet, and Casaubon, he was one of the 
born in England in 1889, and died July 6, 1676. He was | ablest translators of the ancient charch. 
for some time principal of the English College at Lisbon, | lation of Chrysostom is reprinted 
and salatant principal of te English Callege at Doual. | edition.—Dupln, Bel. Writes vol 
He lived for a long time at Rome and Paris, defen: 
chs par fc philosophy against Descartes, tried to m oem . pre Rome, followed 
develop the theological doctrines of freedom and grace ' a it 
from Aristotelian principles, and was involved in a -_ pros bane - Faectig 539 
controversy with the Molinists (q. v.) and the Jansen- oehe vialt from . 
fats. He wrote a number of mystical books, moat of | 1 ® 
which have been put into the Index. His principal 
works are: De mundo (Paris, 1642); Justitutiones peri- 
se (Lyons, 1646); Jnstitutiones theologice (1652), 
fo mace eneee ne eae ee a sant by 
Bianchi, an worth, bot his true name seems to A 
have been White.—Biog. Britanaica, 8. v.; Bayle. FOee: Saints, Apel af ‘ 
Angola, country on the western coast of Africa, A’nim (Heb. Anim’, 0929, fountains; comp. 
It was discovered in 1486 by the Portuguese, who soon | non; Sept. ‘Aci v. r. Alody), @ city in the moan- 
after began to form settlements on the river Congo | tains of the tribe of Judah, mentioned between Eshte- 
and at various points south of that river. They still | moah and Geshen (Josh, xv, 50), in the district sonth- 
have a number of forts and commercial esteblishments | west of Hebron (Keil, Comment. in loc.). Eusebius 
at diffrent places, in some instances extending many | and Jerome appear to call It Anaa (Avaca), and state 
hundreds of miles into the interior, where the Portn- | that it was wholly inhabited by Jews, lymg 9 Roman 
guese cvlonists and natives mest for the purpose of | miles south of Hebron, near another village (with 
trai The claim dominion over a pop- | which the name likewise closely agrees) called Ansem 
ulation of abont 860,000 souls, Toward the middle of | (Avojp), wholly inhabited by Christians (Omomast. 
the 16th century the diocese of Angola was eetablish-} 0. ¥. “Avap, Anab). Schwars (Palest. p. 105) says it 
ed, and a large number of the inhabitants nominally |is the modern village Ben-Enim, 2 English miles 
received into the Roman Catholic Church ; but with |'E.N.E. of Hebron, meaning probably Beit-A msm > btrt 
the decline of the Portuguese, also the hold which the | this is in a different direction, and is prohably the 
church had of the native population became weaker, | ancient Bethanoth (q. v.). Van de Velde (Mfemoir, 
A large portion of them, however, are desirous to be | p. 285), although apparently wrong in thinking it 
regarded as mambers of the Roman Catholic Church, | may be the Levitical Ain (Joeh, xxi, 16), is probably 
although in 1867 there were only six priests for all | correct in agreeing with the identification by Wilson 
Angola. The Roman Catholic population may be es-| (Lands of Bible, i, 854; il, 686) with the village Gie- 
timated at about 100,000 soule.—Schem, Eoclesiastical | wein, one hour south of Semoa, on the road from He- 
Year-book for 1859, p. 21, See Arnica. bron to apr but unnecessarily supposes the Ain 
Anhalt, the name of a German duchy. mentioned along with Rimmon (q. v.) in the *‘ south" 
Rare dh the present century there 1 sicag haa Gosh. xv, 82), and apportioned to Simeon (Josh. xix, 
duchies of Anhalt, denominated Anhalt-Deensu, An-| 7)» t0 have been a different one, as he fs thus obliged 
halt-Bernburg, and Anhalt-Koethen. The line of the |*? 40. See Arr. 
reigning family in Anhalt-Koethen became extinct in} Anima Mundi, ‘the soul of the world,” accord 
1847, and that of Anbalt-Bernbarg in 1868, and thus |{ng to some philosophical systems, a soul-suabatance 
the whole of Anhalt was united under one prince. | penetrating the entire world In a similar way aa the 
The area of Anhalt is 1017 square miles. The popu-|haman soul penetrates the body. Whether 
lation amounted, in 1864, to 198,046, of whom about | thagoreans assumed a particular anima monet is not 
2000 are Roman Catholics and an equal number Jews; | certain; bat Plato regards the existence of the cosinos 
the remainder belong to the Protestant State Church, | as essentially mediated through the amma mands. To 
product of the architect of the world, of the 


which has superintendents at Desean and Bernburg, | him it is a 
and about 160 ministers. Anhalt was one of the| highest reason, as a connecting link between pure 
meeaure ani 


firet German states which joined the Reformation, |.reason and the sensuous, which gives 


and Marcion, and died 168, He is commemorated as 
the Roman Chureh on April 17.—Batler, 


ANIMAL 


ticalsr eniea srendi, With the Staics, the concaption 
of it colncides with that of a primitive divine 

pred every thing from itself. 
the Neo-! the anima meadi is not an imme- 
diste product of the highest primitive unit, bat ema- 
nates from it through the woi¢ (reason). Plotin some- 
times distinguished between a higher anima mundi, 
which is a being absolutely non-sensnons and eepa- 
rated from the corporeal world, and a lower anima 
mundi, which is connected with the bodies of the unl- 
verse in a similar manner as the individual soul is 
connected with its body. The origin of this philo- 
sophical opinion must be sought in the desire to flad 
between the primitive cause of all things and the phe- 
nomena] world connecting links which are to make 
the origin of the latter from the former more easily 
comprebensible. Christianity, which derives the ori- 
gin of the world from an immediate creative act of 
God, rejects altogether the notion of a particular anima 
oundi—Pivrer, xix, 89, Sce PANTHEISM, 


Animal (designated by various Heb. terms, ren- 
dered “creature,” “living thing,” “ cattle,” etc,), an 
organized living body, endowed with sensation. See 
Beast. The Hebrews distinguished animals into 
pare and imspare, clean and unclean; or those which 
might be eaten and offered, and those whose use was 
probibited. The sacrifices which they offered were: 
(a.) of the beeve kind, a cow, bull, or calf. The ox 
coald not be offered, because it was mutilated. Where 
it is maid in our version oxen were sacrificed, we are 
to understannd bwlle (Exod. xx, 24). (6.) Of the goat 
kind, a he-goat, a she-goat, or kid (Levit. xzil, 21). 
(¢.) Of the sheep kind, a ewe, ram, or lamb. When 
it is said steep are offered, rams are chiefly meant, 
especially im burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sins. 
See Sacmirxce. Besides theee three sorts of animals 
used in sacrifices, many others might be eaten, wild 
ortame, All that have not cloven hoofs, and do not 
chew the cud, were esteemed impure, and could neither 
be offered mor caten. See Crean. Commentators 
on the Scriptures are much divided with relation to 
the legal parity or Impurity of animals. It would 
appear that this distinction obtained before the Flood, 
tince God commanded Noah (Gen. vii, 2) to carry 
teven couples of clean animals into the ark and two of 
mielean. See Foop. The following is a complete 
list of all the Biblical animals, both clean and unclean 
(many of them named in Dent. xiv; Lev. xi), ex- 
elusive of BIRDS, FISHES, INSECTS, and REPTILES (all 
which see in their order), arranged under their true 
Foglish names (with the Hebrew or Greek term in 
italics), 0 far aa these have been discovered. (See 
Kinniburgh, Scriptural Animals, Edinb, 1862; Anony- 
mous, Scriptural Quadrupeds, Lond. 1858). Compare 
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Cizan Qvapecrens. Uncrean QuavEvreré. 


Dishon, Ape, Koph. 
Anteto Yachmur, May Chamor. 
Tabiyaa female).| Asa < Athon (female). 
¢ | female). 
Deer, Aga). Pere | 
Ce s all 9 Zemer * , 
{ Akkw (roe-buck). |Dedger ), Tachash, 
Saty, Baar { Dob. 
ilar) (back), Arktos, 
Gaatd Brfphos. Cana | ome 
Be Ritkrah (female) 
Ged (kid). Kérkarah (@ 
Yaal (wid, Coney HD. Shaphan. 
‘Shor (bull), Dog Retab. 
Eleph. ' Kuon. 
Bous. F Fox, A lopez. 
Ox< Beker (beave). Hare, Arnedeth. 
Per Hippopotamus, Behemoth, 
Room whe ot 
‘Agit. Howse ) Puraah 
Sheep ¥ Rekesh (coureer). 
Beh flock), - Bi. 
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otder to the Istter, Aristotle did not assume a pars}  Ciman Quamurea 


power 
With Piotin and | Shesp: 


ANIMAL 


Unxcimam QUADEUPEDS, 
Os 


Kebes (young jackal } f, 
ram). {Ji 
Rachal lowe {ie 
Tumar, } damby, Leopard pent 
Tuleh dambkin), Ani, 
Leim. 
Levi. 
‘Lion ate ' 
Kephir (whelp). 
Gur (end 
Mouse, Akbar. 
Mole, th. 


Wonrantr op Axmats,—The reasons of the choice 
of animals consecrated to receive worship among the 
the great practisers of this superstition, 

are now Involved in much obscurity ; some are proba- 
bly connectea with the beasts themselves, some with 
astronomical allegories, and some, perhaps, with now 
lost historical facts, (For a list of the sacred animals 
of different parts of Egypt, see Wilkinson's Arc. Zrgps 


Animal Worship. From the Egyptian Monuments 


tians, abridgm. 1, 245 «q.) See Ipotaray. The ox, 
the sheep, and the ichneumon were held in almost 
general veneration; the cat and the asp had their dis- 
tingnishing bomage; and the Egyptian custom of se- 
lecting rome in preference to others, ua the objects of 
veneration by different cities, extended to other coun 
tries, and was adopted by the Lemniana and Thessall- 


ANIMALES 


ans. The Lloody wars occasioned by the variety of 
homage paid to animals, such as that caused by the 
inhabitants of Cynopolls eating the oxyrinchus, and 
the Oxyrinchians the dog, prove how flercely the su- 
perstition was cherished. Herodotus says that the 
hippopotamus was sacred only In the Pupremitic Nome, 
and he adda the eel and water-snake to the list of hal. 
lowed fishea, and the fux-goose to that of hallowed 
birds. Sacred serpents were kept at Thebes, and in 
the mysteries and many other pagan rites they were 
pre-eminently conspicuous. “The cats," Herodotus 
observes, ‘when dead, are carried to sacred buildincs, 
and, after being embalmed, are buried in the city Bu- 
bastis. Dogs and ichneumons are buried wherever 
they bappen to die, The shrew-mouse and the hawk 
are removed to Butos; the ibis to Hermonopolis; 
bears and wolves are buried In whatever place they 
dio, but not, like the dogs, in consecrated cheats” (He- 
rod, ii, 65.67). The solar deities of the sare 
usually represented with the head ofabawk, In the 
procession at Dendera, several of these hawk-headed 
divinities appear with an ornament upon the head, 
composed of the circle, and a serpent with an inflated 
neck, or, as it is usually termed, a basilisk. The wor- 
ship of the serpent appears to have been at an early 
riod almost universal, which may be accounted for 
yy’ considoring that reptile as tho earliest type of the 
solar influence, which in later times gave place to oth- 
er emblems, possibly on account of the venomous pi 
erties of the creature, which rendered It an unsuitable 
Tepresentation of that from which it wae supposed all 
good proceeded, See Worsuir. J.ands were set 
apart for the support of the sacred animals; men and 
women were employed in feeding and maintaining 
them. Ifa person killed any of thesc creatures design- 
edly, he was punished with death ; if involuntarily, his 
punishment, in some cases, was reforred to the priest ; 
but if the animal killed wero either a cat, a hawk, or 
an ibis, and that whether by dosign or not, the culprit 
was to die, without mercy, and the enraged multitade 
seldom waited even for the formalities of atrial. <A 
Roman, in the time of one of the Ptolemies, who killed 
a cat accidentally, was torn in pleces by the popalace 
on the spot, in spite of all the efforts of the king's guard 
to save him, When any of these animals died, great 
lamentation was made, and vast sums expended on 
their funeral, We are told that in the beginning of 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the bull Apis dying, 
his keeper expended more than fifty talents of silver, 
or £18,000, on bis interment (see Wilkinson's Anc. £y. 
i, 226 sq.). Tho Israclites often debased themselves Ly 
an imitation of this deemonolatry, for which they were 
severely punished by God, because it was one grand de- 
sign of the Mosaic law to keep their theology free from 
these gross appendages. See Aris; Cat; Croco- 
DILE; [p1s; JcHNRUMON; SeaPENT; SatrR, etc. 


AnimAles (animals), an opprobrious epithet be- 
stowed by the Origenites on persons who differed from 
them in opinion os to the reaurrection of the - 
The doctrine of the Origenites was that men would 
have spiritual bodies in the next world; and they 
ridiculed others who maintained that the same body, 
altered in quality but not in substance, would be raised. 
They gave them the opprobrious names of simplices 
and philosare, idiots and lovers of the flesh; carnei, 
animales, junenta, carnal, sensual, animals; luiei, 
earthy ; pilosiote, from pilus, hair, because it was as- 
serted that the body would rise in all its parts. 
—Bingham, Orig, Eccl. bk. i, ch. ill; Farrar, sv. 


Anise (dynSov, anethum) occurs in Matt. xxiil, 28, 
“Woe unto you—for ye pay tithe of mint and anise 
and cummin.” By the Greck and Roman writers it 
was employed to designate a plant ased both medicl- 
nolly and as an article of diet (Pliny, xix, 61; xx, 74; 
Apicius, vi, 5, 9). The Arabian translators of the 
Greek medical authors give as its synonyme shabit, 
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ANISE 


the name applied in Eastern countries to an umbellifen. 
ous plant with flattened fruit commonly called ‘ seed," 
which is surrounded with a dilated margin. In Fo 
rope the word has always Leen used to denote a simi- 
lar plant, which is rly known by the name of 
dill, Hence there is no doubt that, in the above pas- 
sage, instead of “anise,” dynfow should have Leen 
translated ‘dill ;"’ and it is aaid to be rendered by a 
synonymous word in every version except our own. 
The common dill, or Ancthum gra , is an an 
nual plant, growing wild among the corn in Spain and 


Ansthum Graveolens, 


Portugal; and on the coast of Italy, In Egypt, and 
about Astrachan. It resembles fennel, but is smaller, 
has more glaucous leaves, and a less pleasant smell: 
the fruit or seeds, which are finely divided by capillary 
segments, are elliptical, broader, flatter, and surround- 
cd with a membraneous disk. They have a warm 
and aromatic taste, owing to the presence of a pale 
yellow volatile ol], which itself has a hot taste and a 
pecullar penetrating odor. The error in translation 
pointed out above is not of very great consequence, as 
Loth the anise and the dili are umbelliferous plants, 
which are found cultivated in the south of Europe. 
The seeds of both are employed as condiments and 
carminatives, and have been so from very early times; 
but the anethum is more especially a genus of Eastern 
cultivation, since either the dil! or another species is _ 
Teared in all the countries from Syria to India, and 
known by the name shabit; while the anise, though 
& 


Pimpinella Andswn, 
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known, appears to be so only by its Greek name dm-| and Romans, Smith’s Dict. of Class. Ant. 8. v. Peri- 
cov. In the Talmudical tract Afasseroth (of Tithes), | scelis. They do not, we believe, occur in the Nineveh 
iv, 5, we read, “The seed, the leaves, and the stem of | scul Livingstone writes of the favorite wife 
Gf (034, ehabath’) are, according to Rabbi Elleser, ¢. an ihe tare “She ce a biseace ie 
subject to tithe” (comp. Gemara, Aboda % 2 gs on her ankles, to which were ttle 
wae as Ae herb was eaten, seg eee pleces of shect iron to enable her to make a tinkling 
the case with the Eastern species in the present day ; | #2 she walked in her mincing African style’ (p. 278). 
and, therefore, to those acquainted with the cultivated | On the weight and inconvenience of the copper rinys 
plants of Eastern countries, the dill will appear more | Worn by the chiefs.themselves, and the odd walk it 
appropriate than snise in the above passage (see Celsii | “uses them to adopt, eee id, p. 276. See Braceer. 


Hierobot. i, 494 8q.). See Dri. 

The proper anise (Gr. dwxcov) is the Pispinelia ani- 
van of an Eastern snnusal umbelliferous 
plant, the seeds of which are principally employed in 
the manofactare of cordials or urs, aod as a reme- 
dy against fatulence. Indeed all these kinds of plants, 
like the common fennel, possess a warming medicinal 
property. See Aromatics. 

There ia another plant very dissimilar In external 
character to the two named above, the leaves and cap- 
tales of which are powerfully carmioative, This is the 
“star anise,” or aniseed-tree (/ilicium anisatum), which 
belongs to the natural order Magnoliacer, In C 
this is frequently used for seasoning dishes, etc, ; but 
the species of this genus are not natives of the Bible 
lands, ond must not be confused with the umbellifer- 
oas plants noticed in this article, See Boraxr. 

Anklet, This word does not occur {n Scripture, 
but the ornament which it denotes is clearly indicated 
by “the tinkling (or paging) ornaments (O33, e’ kes) 
about the feet’? mentioned in the curious description 
of female attire which we find in Isa, ili, See ATTIRE. 
Eren in the absence of special notice, we might very 


An’na (‘Avva, the Greek form of the name Him 
ach [q, v.]; it also occurs In the cognate Punic as that 
of the sister of Dido, Virgil, 2n., iv, 9), the name of 
two women. 

1. The wife of Tobit, whose history is contained in 
the apocryphal book that bears his name (Tob. i, 9 sq.). 

2. An aged widuw, daughter of Phanuel, of the 
tribe of Asher, She had married early, but after seven 
bag her hasband died, and during her long widow- 

she daily attended the morning and evening ser- 
vices of the temple. Anna was eighty-four years old 
when the infant Jesus was brought to the temple by 
his mother, and, entering as Simeon pronounced bis 
thanksgiving, she also broke forth in praise to God for 
the fulfilment of his ancient promises (Luke il, 26, 
87), B.C. 6. See Mayer, De Anna prophetiza vidua 
(Gryph. 1706). 

Anna, St., the name, according to tradition, of the 
mother of the Virgin Mary, and wife of Joachim. The 
names of Anna and Joachim are not found in Holy 
Scripture, but are gathered from the fathers. Ac- 
cording to a legend, her body was brought, in 710, 
from Jerusalem to Constantinople, and from that time 


safely conclude that an ornament to which the Orien-| many churches of Europe pretended to possess some 


tal women have alwaya been so partial (Thomeon’s 
Land and Book, 1, 182) was not unknown to the Jew- 
ih ladies, The Egyptian monuments represent them 
as worn by men likewise (Wilkinson, iii, 875), The 


figures below represent different styles of anklets, as , 1702); 


relic of it. Her fostival Is kept in the Greek Church 
July 26th, in the Roman, July 26th.—Butler, Lives of 
Sainta, \il, 212; comp. Binerus, De Joachimo, Anna et 
Josepho (Antw. 1688); Goetze, De culta Anna (Lips. 
ilisch, Ehemal. St. Annenbriderschaft (An- 


found on the Egyptian monuments, and in use at prea-| nab, 1723); Franz, Versuch einer Geschichte des Marien- 
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Oriental AnkJeta, 1, 2,5,6,7, Ancient; 8, 4,5, 


ent (particularly by females) among the Egyptians, 
Persians, Arabs, and Hindoos, Anklets of solid gold 


und A (Halberst. 1854); and see the Le 
geada matrone Anna (Lips, 1602). 

An’‘naiis (Zavdac), a man whose posterity (or a 
place whose residents) returned from the captivity 
(i Esdr. v, 28); evidently the Senaan (q, v.) of the 
genuine text (Ezra il, 85), 

Ann&lés Boolesiastici See Bazoxiva. 

Annam., Seo AKAM. 

An‘nas (“Avyac, probably a contracted form of 
the name Ananiah in its Groek form, “Avavoc), a high- 
priest of the Jews mentioned in J.uke (iii, 2) as being 
high-priest along with Caiaphas his son-in-law. Our 
Lord's first bearing (John xvill, 18) was before Annas, 
who then sent him bound to Caisphas. In Acts iv, 


Modern. | 6, he is plainly called the high-priest, and Caisphas 


merely named with others of his family. He is called 
by Josephus Ananue (q. v.) the son of Seth; and was 
first appointed to that office in his 87th year by Quiri- 


or silver are worn by some ladies, but are more on-| nus, proconsul of Syria, about A.D. 7 (Ant. xviil, 2, 


common than they formerly were, They are, of 
course, very heavy, and knocking together as the 
wearer walks, make a ringing noise; hence it le sald 
fa 2 song, ‘'The ringing of thy anklets has deprived 
me of reason” (Lane's Mod, jane, il, 410). This 
practice, nevertheless, ts forbidden in the Koran (xxiv, 
81). This prohibition, however, perhaps rather refers 
(see Chardin, i, 138, 148, 194) to the small bells need 
by females, especially dancing girle, around the ankles 


1), but was afterward deprived of it by Valerius Gratus, 
procurator of Juda (A.D. 14), who gave the office 
first to Ismael the son of Phabmus, and a short time 
after to Eleazar the enn of Annas (Josephus, Amf. 
xviti, 2,1 and %), He held the office one year, and 
was then succeeded by Simon the son of Camithns, 
who, after avother year, wan followed by Joseph, also 
called Caiapbas, the son-in-law of Annap, A.D. ante 
97, who continued in office until A.D. 87, In the 


(Lane, ib, ti, 868). To increase this pleasant sound, | passages of the New Testament shove cited, therefore, 

were sometimes enclosed in them (Calmet, } it is apparent that Calaphas was the only actual and 
8. v, Perlscelides, Bella). Tertallian discountenances | proper high-priest; but Annas, being his father-in- 
them (De cult, femin. li, 18), They were sometimes of | law, and haying been formerly himself high-priest. 
@reat value, bat the poorer village children wear them ‘and being also perhapa his eabstitute (sagan), had 
of irom. For their use among the ancient Egyptians, | great influence and authority, and could with great 
ove Wilkinson, ili, 874, and among the ancient Greeks | propriety be still termed high-pricst along with Cais- 
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on Luke til, 2.) See Hicu-prrest. He died at an 
advanced age, and was succeeded by his first eon in 
the sacerdotal dignity (Josephus, Ant, xx, 9, 1). 

An‘nas (‘Avdy v. r. “Avvac) likewlse occurs in the 
Apocrypha (Vulg. Nwas) as one of the Israelites who 
had married Gentile wives after the captivity (1 Esdr. 
ix, 82); evidently a corruption for the Hagrm (q. v.) 
of the genuine text (Ezra x, 61). 


Annidtés, or First-fraits, in the ecclesiastical 
law, means the value of every spiritual living for 
whole year (hence the name, from the Latin word 
annus, a year), which the pope, claiming the disposi- 
tion of every spiritual benefice within Christendom, 
reserved out of every living. This impost was at 
first only levied from persons appointed to bishoprics ; 
bat it wos afterward extended to the Inferior clergy. 
The value of these annates was 
to a rate mado under the direction of Pope Innocent 
IV (A.D. 1268), but which was afterward increased by 
Pope Nicholas [11 (A.D. 1292), This papal exaction 
was abolished in England by the act 25 Henry VIII, 
ce. 20, and by an act in the following year of 
the aame reign, 26 Henry VIII, ¢. 8), the right to an- 
nutes, or first-frults, was annexed to the crown. The 
various statutes subsequently passed on this subject 
have all been consolidated by an act (the 1 Vict. c. 20) 
regulating the collection of the money so levied.— 
Gleseler, Ch. Hist. iil, 54-68. See Frest-rnavrts; 
Queex Anna's Bounty. 

Annesley, Saucet, D.D., maternal grandfather 
of John Wesley, was one of the leading non-conform- 

. ist divines of his day, and @ man of good family, being 
4 nephew of the ear! of Anglesea, He was born near 
Warwick in 1620, and educated at Oxford, where, 
Ike bis grandson, he was noted for his plety and dili- 
gence, He served the national church as chaplain 
at sea, and as parish priest at Cliff, in Kent, at St. 
Jobn the Apostle's and at St. Giles’s, two of the 
largest congregations in London, He refused to “ con- 
form" to the ‘Act of Uniformity,” and endured a 
series of severe persecutions, which were attended by 
many of those ‘remarkable interpositions” that dis- 
tinguish the later history of the family. One of his 

tors fell dead while preparing a warrant for 
apprehension. He became a leader of the Puri- 


tans during the troubles of the timer, preaching s)-: 


most daily, procdion pastors for destitute congrega- 
tions, and relief for his ejected and impoverished breth- 
ren, After a ministry of more than helf a century, 
and of sore triala, under which he never once faltered, 
he died, Dec. 81, 1696, exclaiming, “I shall be satiated 
with thy likeness; sntiafled, axtiefied.”" De Foe, who 
sat under his preaching, has drawn his character aa 
perfect, in an elegy. The non-conformists considered 
him a second St. Paul. Richard Baxter pronounced 
him totally devated to God (Clarke, Wealey Family, 
p. 298). He wan endeared to all who knew him inti- 
mately; and his noble relative, the countess of An- 
glesea, desired, on her death-bed, to be buried in his 
grave. He had a manly coontenance and dignified 
person; a rich ertate, which he devoted to charity; 
robust health, which was capable of any fatigue. Cal- 
amy (Non-conformist's Memorial, vol. i) calle him an 
Teraclite indeed.—Stevens, /fiet. of Methodism, t, 85; 
Crowther, Portraiture of Methodism, p. 8. 
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ANNIHILATIONISTS 


the Brahmins 
things are annihilated ; the Siamese bold annihilation 
_ to be the greatest reward of virtue (Buck, Theol. Dic- 
timary, 0. v.). The theory of the annibilation of the 
_ wicked hae been set on foot at different perioda, and has 
recently been revived. See ANNIHILATIONISTS, 
Annihilationists, a name giver to the holden 
‘ of the theory that the wicked will not be kept in eter. 
nal misery, but will suffer a total extinction of being. 
See ANNIHILATION. 
| 4. There are only a few traces of this doctrine in 
early church history, Some are disposed to find the 
first hint of it in Juetin (Dialg. cum e. 5), 
where it is said that the souls of the wicked should be 
nished as long as fcr’ dy avrdg rai tlyat gai eodd- 
 Zea8ar b Osdg OiAy (as long as God wishes them to 
exist and to be punished). Similar expressions are 
goed by Irenmus (ii, 84: ea Deus ot ese a 
| perseverare voluerit), and Clem. Hom. ili, 8. In clearer 
| terms tho doctrine was propounded by Arnobius (q. v.) 
_ at the beginning of the 4th century. See Hau. 
| 2, The theory of annihilation was maintained in the 
last century in England by a few writers of inferior 
note, as Samuel Bourne (Sermons), J. N. Scott, and 
others. Thoy took the name of iomiste, as- 
suming the point in dispute, viz., that the word ds 
struction in Scriptare mean’ annihilation, Their prop- 
er designation is ‘‘Annibilationists.” Among the 
more eminent supporters of this doctrine was Taylor 
of Norwich (q. v.); and Macknight fs also claimed as 
among its advocates. Jonathan Edwards, in his an- 
swer to Dr, Chauncey, on the salvation of all men, 
says that this scheme was provisionally retained by 
Dr. Chauncey, i. e. in case the scheme of universal 
' salvation should fail him; and Edwards, in his exam- 
ination of that work, appropriates a chapter to the con- 
| sideration of it. Among other reasonings against it 
are the following: ‘1. The different degrees of pun- 
ishment which the wicked will suffer according to their 
‘ works, proves that it does not consist In annihilation, 
which admits of no degrees. 2, If it be said that the 
punishment of the wicked, though i¢ will end im anni- 
hilation, yet shal! be preceded by torment, and that 
this will be of different degrees, according to the de- 
grees of sin, it may be replied, this is making it to be 
compounded partly of torment and partly of annihi- 
lation. Tho latter also appears to be but a small part 
of future punishment, for that alone will be inflicted 
on the least sinner, and on acconnt of the least sin; 
and that all punishment which will be inflicted on any 
person above that which Is due to the least sin ie to 
consist In torment. Nay, if we can form any idea in 
the present state of what would be dreadfal or desire- 
ble in another, instead of its being any punishment to 
be annihilated after a Jong series of torment, it mast 
be o deliverance, to which the sinner would look for. 
ward with anxious desire. And is it credible that 
this was the termination of torment that our Lord held 
up to his disciples as an object of dread? Can this be 
the destruction of body and soul in hell? Is it cred. 
ible that everlasting destraction from the presence of 
the Lord, and from the glory of his power, ahonld con- 
stitute only a part, and a small part, of future panish- 
ment; and such too aa, after a series of torment, must, 
next to being made happy, be the most acceptable 
thing that could befall them? Can this be the object 


Annihilation, the act of reducing any thing to| threatened by sach language, as recompensin 
nothing. Whether matter can be utterly aeelneved or | lation, and taking vengeance iu flaming fire ? ce Mt 
not, is 8 question that has been much agitated In the: 1). Is it porelhle that God should threaten them with 
schools. According to some, nothing is eo difficult; | patting an end to thelr miseries P Moreover, this de 
according to others, nothing is 6o easy, Existence, | straction is not described as the conclusion of = sue- 


ANNIHILATIONISTS 


cession of torments, but as taking place immediately 
after the last judgment. When Christ shall come to | 
be glorified in his saints then shall the wicked be de- ; 
stroyed. 3. Everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord, and from the glory of his power, cannot | 
mean annibilation, for that would be no exertion of | 
divine power, but merely the suspension of it; for let 
the upholding power of God be withheld for one mo- | 
ment, and the whole creation would sink into nothing. : 
4. The hment of wicked men will be the same as : 
that of wicked angels (Matt, xxv, 41): Depart, ye | 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and | 
bis angels, But the t of: wicked angels | 
consists not in annihilation, but torment, Such is; 
their present punishment in a degree, and such, in a; 

hereafter, 


3’ they 
the judgment of the great day; 
‘What have we to do with rad ope! 
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brimstone, and as baving a part 

(Rev. xx, 14; xxi, 8), which does not 
ibilation, nor can it be made to consist 
The phrase cat him asunder (Matt, xiv, 
a4 strong as those of death or destraction; yet 
made to consist of having thelr portion with 
wesping and gnashing of 
happiness of the righteous does not 
eternal being, but eternal well-being; and 
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(leary of Religion, 7th od. p. 809-61) The name of | 


ANNIVERSARY 


reaentative advocates of the doctrine, and a very mod. 
peal Fa is a apt mmr ore, in his Ana- 

ical Investigations concerning Scriptures (Balti. 
more, 1852, 2 vols, 8vo). He maintains that after the 
final decisions of the judgment, the wicked will be ut- 
terly destroyed by a dreadful visitation of Almighty 
wrath. The ablest work produced on ths side of de- 
structionism is Hudson, Debt and Grace, as related to 
the Doctrine of a Future State (Boston, 1857, 12mo). 
This work ‘denies that the natural immortality: of the 
soul is ever expressed or even implied in the Bible. 
On the contrary, life and immortality are brought in 
fulness by the Kedeemer to the redeemed alone; while 
all others are not only naturally mortal, soul and body, 
at death, but, after that mortal suspension of positive 


. | existence, are raised at the fina! resurrection and cast 


into the lake of fire as the second death. It denies 
that endless conscious suffering is ever affirmed to be 


ying, | the nature of foture penalty ; but affirms that the pen- 


alty consists in privation, and in ite perpetulty consists 
the eternity of future punishment. The class of Scrip- 
ture terme by which eternal misery is usually under. 
stood to be designated, such as ion, damna- 
tion, perdition, destruction, the writer understands to 
and penal consignment of the en- 
nization and complete non- 
existence from which it sprung” (Afeth. Quar. Rev. 
Jan. 1858, p, 149). An exhaustive reply to Mr. Hud- 
son, and # thorough examination of the whole contro- 
versy, is given by Landis in his treatise On the /mmor- 
tality of the Soul and the final Condition of the Wicked 
CN. Y, 1869, 12mo). The subject is also ably treated 
Mattison in his work, The /mmortality of the ae 

m 
Pen- 


1432, Having entered the order of Dominicans, he 


and in oor, He published two works, 
Revelations concerning a Future State, Philad. 1855) he | entitled, 1. Tractatus de Imperio Turcarum; and 2. 
Da Futuris Christianorum triumphi, etc. (Genoa, 1480, 


argues the opinion fully. He says, that in the passages 
ve death,” “ Setrostion, “ eternal | 4to), in which he endeavors to show that Mahomet was 
death,” are spoken of, these words may be taken as | the Antichrist of the Apocalypse. But the work by 
signifying Literal death, real destruction, an utter end | which he is chiefly known is his seventeen books of 
of things, The ‘‘unqnenchable fire” may mean that | Antiquities (Rome, 1498, fol.), in which be pretended 
fire which utterly consumes what It is burning upon. | to give the works of Berosus, Marsylus of Lesbos, Ca- 
The “ worm that dleth not” may be that which entire-| ton, Sempronius, Arcbilochur, Xenophon, Metasthenes 
ly devonrs what it feeds upon. ‘' Everlasting perdi- | or Megasthenes, Manetho, and others. These writings 
tion” may mean that perishing from which the eoul were the cause of a dispute among the learnod at the 
cannot be saved, but it will be final annihilating. The' time, some, as Pineda, Louls Vivers, the Spaniard, 
passage “The last enemy that shall bo destroyed is , Voesins, Melchior Canus, and others, maintained the 
ii according to Whately, some ground for | utter falsity of all these pleces, and declared Annins to 
thinking that there may be a ‘final extinction of evil | be a sheer impostor; while othera, who had among 
and suffering by the total destruction of such as are in-; them such men a Nauderius, Leander Albert, Sixtus 
capable af good and happiness. Ifeternal death means of Siena, Alpb. Maldonatus, etc., declared thempelven 
final death—death without any revival—we can un- in his favor, Annius was master of the palace for Al- 
derstand what is meant by death being destroyed, vis., | exander VI, and was, it is supposed, poisoned by Ca 
that none henceforth are to be subjected to it” (p. 184). | sar Borgia, whom he had offended. He died Nov. 18, 
And Whately concludes this scriptaral argument by | 1602,— Hoefer, Biog. Générale, ji, 729; Landon, Eccl. 
this sentence: “On the whole, therefore, I think we| Dict, s. v. 
are not warranted in concluding, as some have done| Anniversary, in the Greck and Romish Church- 
8% positively concerning the question, as to make it | cs, a name given to theday on which a martyr or saint 
8 point of Christian faith to interpret figuratively the | is commemorated. Also, those days on which special 
‘death and destruction’ spoken of in the Scriptures as | prayer js made, year by year, for the souls of deceased 
the doom of the condemned, and to insist on the belief persons, and masses eaid and alms distributed, are in 
that they are to be left alive forevermore.” ,the Romish Church called anniversaries, Tho anni- 
3. The revival of annihilationism in this country | versary office (oficiwm anniversarium) is a double of- 
seems to have begun with the publication of Siz Ser-. fice, sald only on the first anniversary day after the 
mons on the Question ‘‘ Are the wicked immortal?" by , death. On all succeeding anniversary days, the sim- 
answered by Prof. Post, in the New ple office is said, as in the dally office for the dead.— 


George Storrs, 
Englander, Feb, and May, 1856, Ono of the most rep-: Landon, Kecl, Dict. a. v. 


ANNO 


Anno or Hanno (St.), archbishop of Cologne in 
the 11th century. to the Suabian family 
of Sonneberg, he was at first devoted to a military 
life; but, after a short career of arms, he entered the 
church. The emperor Henry III, the Alack, appoint- 
ed him to the see of Cologne upon the tleath of arch- 
bishop Hermann In 1055. He applied bimeelf with 
diligence to his duties, both temporal and spiritual. 
He reformed many of the monasteries of his diocese, 
and built five or six others, among the latter the ab- 
bey of Slegberg. After the death of Henry III the 
em made him regent. His zeal for the church 
outran his discretion, especially In tho excessive en- 
ergy with which he seconded the measures of Gregory 
VII (q. v.). The emperor Henry I'V, though his pu- 
pil, was 60 dissatisfied with his conduct that he drove 
hin from bis see. He died December 4th, 1075, on 
which day he is commemorated.—Hoefer, Noxo, Bio- 
graphie Générale, li, 780; Balllet, Vies des Sainte, De- 
cember 4. 

Annual Conference, the name of the territorial 
synods or councils of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which are held overy year, as distinguished from the 
general synod (General Conference) held quadrennial. 
ly. The Annual Conference is compnsed of all the 
ministers in full connection within certain territorial 
limits, Preachers ‘‘on trial’ are required to attond 
the sessions, but are not allowed to vote. The times 
of holding the Annual Conferences are fixed by the 
Lishops, the place by the Conference itself. The pre- 
siding officer is the bishop; bat, in case of his abeence, 
some “member of the Conference appointed by the 
bishop shall preside; but if no appointment be made, 
the Conference elects a president by ballot among the 
elders, without debate.” The duties of the Annual 
Conforence, and the limits of its authority, are pre- 
scribed by the Discipline, A record of its 
ings is sent to each General Conference for revision, 
if necessary. The territorial boundaries of the An- 
nual Conferences are fixed hy the General Confer- 
ence, There are now (1866) sixty annual conferences 
(including mission conferences) of the Methodist Epiv- 
copal Church in America, Enrope, Africa, India, and 
China,—Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
pt. ii, ch. i; pt. vi, ch, iv; Baker, Om the Discipline ; 
Misutes of the Annual Conferences (New York, 1866, 
8vo). See Coyrgrences; Mernopiet Ertacoran 
CuvgcH, 

Anniilus, a ring, The clergy do not appear to 
have worn any badge of office antil the fourth cen- 
tury ; but subsequently various insignia or emblems 
of office were appropriated. The ring is now given 
to Romish bishops on their investitare, as emblemati- 
cal of the bishop's espousals to the Church, in imits- 
tion of the ancient ceremony of presenting a ring in 
marriage. It was called ‘‘ the ring of his esponsals,” 
annulus sponsalitius, or annulus pronubwe; bat some- 
times, also, ansulus palatii. 
with the device of Peter fishing; and papal brief, 
stamped with this seal, are said to be given sub an- 
wulo piscatorio. The fisher-ring has been used for this 
purpose aince the 18th century. 


Annunojad or Annunciada, Orpzs or, a mili- 
tary order, founded by 
Amedeus, count of Sa- 
voy, in 1850 or 1860, 

at first the order 


created 
Pope Felix III at the 
council of Basle), in 1494, 
changed the namo of the 
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The pope wears @ ring |: 


ANNUNCIATION 


Badge of the Order of the Annuncisde. 


order to that of the Amnanciad. The figure of the 
Virgin was appended to the collar, in which the love- 
knots wore changed into a pattern in twisted cord, and 
which bore the initials F, E. R. T., supposed to mean 
Fortitudo ejus Rhodwn tenwit, in reference to the val- 
lant defence of Rhodes by Amedeus the Great in 1810, 
The cloak of the knights was first red, afterward blae, 
and now of the color of amaranth, lined with cloth of 
silver. It atill exists in Sardinia as an order of merit. 
—Helyot, Ordres Religieur, i, 224; Burke, Orders of 
Knighthood, p. 850. 
Annunolade, the name of two orders of nuns. 
L. That founded at Bourges in 1500, by Jeanne, 
queen of after her divorce from Louis XII. 
These nans also call themselves the nuns of the ten 
virtues, viz., the virtues exhibited, as they say, in the 
mysteries which the Roman Church commemorates in 
the ten festivals of the Virgin Mary. Their role bs 
formed apon the idea of an initiation of these virtues. 
They wear a gray habit, a red scapulary, a croas of 
gold or silver, suspended from the neck, and a ring of 
one of those metals on the finger, At the Revolu- 
tion they had 46 nunneries in France and Holland, al) 
raf which were suppressed.—Helyot, Ordres Rel'g. i, 


2. Another order of nuns, otherwise called Ceuus- 
Times (Colestes or Celestine), from the girdle and 
mantle of sky-blue which thoy wear over their white 
habit, A Genoese widow, named Maria Victoria For- 
nari, instituted this order in 1602 or 1604. The consti- 
tution of the order, approved by Clement VII, eajoins 
poverty and separation from the world. They are al- 
lowed to speak to persons out of their house only six 
times a year, and then only to their nearest relatives. 
In 1860 they had three nuonneries in Italy, six in Bel- 
gium, and five in France, In Rome they aro called 
Turchine (i, 6, the ‘ violet-blne” ones).—Helyct, 
Retigicur, i, 286; P. Carl vom heil. Aloys, 
Jahréuch der Kirche (Regensbg. 1890). 


Annunciation, Feasr or rae (from the Lat. 
anaunciatio, announcement), a festival observed in hon- 
or of the tidings which the angel Gabriel brought to 
tho Virgin Mary of the incarnation of our Saviour. 
It is called by various names in church history, e. g. 
Hyépa doracpod, “the day of salutation ;” Xag¢ne- 
jog, in reference to the epithet exxapirepivg, emplor- 
ed by the ange} (Luke |, 28); aleo Evayy:\ropéc, with 
reference to the subject of the announcement. 
doubt exists as to the dato of its establishment. An- 
gusti is of opinion that tho festival was celebrated at 
the time of the council of Laodices, cir. 864. Im the 
homily ascribed to Athanasius it is called one of our 
Lord's festivals. After tho fifth century, in conse 
quence of what passed during tho Nestorian contro- 
versies, this festival was referred to Mary, and its ob- 
servanco fixed for the 25th of March, on which day it 
fe now celebrated by the Greek, Roman, and English. 
Churches, It seems to have been generally observed, 
In the sixth century, but the first formal mention that 
we meet with of its being commemorated among the 
festivals of the Church is in the decrees of the counct} 
of Trullo, convened at the close of the seventh cen. 
tary. Chrysostom, and Bernard after him, call tt 
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“the root of all festivals."——Bingham, Orig. Eccl, bk. 
xx, ch. viii, § 4. 

The following writers treat on this sul : Ko. 
cher, De salutatione angelica (Jen. 1760-1); Myalents, 
De angelica axnenciatione (Regiom. 1628); Rancke, 
De locations aagelorum (Lips. 1678); Sonntag, De 
charetiomo (Altdorf.1700); Zeibich, De verbdis Gabrieli 
ad Mariam (Viteb, 1754), See Marr, 

Annn’us (‘Arvovoc, Vuly, Amin), given (1 Esdr. 
vill, 48) as the name of one of the Levites sent to ac- 
company the captives returning from Babylon; but 
it ls evidently an error of the translator for IFN}, 
eeitto’, ‘and with him," of the original text (Esra 
viil, 19). 

Anocint (usually MHP, mashach’, xpiw). The 
practice of anointing with perfumed oils or ‘ointments 
appears to have been very common among the He- 
brews, as it was among tho ancient Egyptians, See 
Usovssxr. The practice, as to its essential meaning, 
still remains in the East; but perfumed waters are 
now far more commonly employed than olls or oint- 
ments (q. v.). See Perrome. It ts from this source 
that the neage has extended to other regions. Among 
the Greeks and Romans oil was employed as a lubri- 
cator for suppling the bodies of the athletes in the 
games (q. v.), and also after the bath (q. v.). 

I. In the Seriptares several kinds of anointing are 
distinguishable (Scacchi, Afyrotheca, \il, Rom. 1687), 

1. Comeecration and Jnau; ton, —The act of 
anointing appears to have been viewed as emblemati- 
cal of a particular sanctification, of a designation to 
the service of God, or to a holy and sacred use. 
Hence the anvinting of the high-priests (Exod. xxix, 
29; Lev. iv, 8), and even of tho sacred vessels of tho 
tabernacle (Exod. xxx, 26, etc.); and hence also, 
probably, the anointing of the king, who, as ‘the 
Lord's anofrated," and, under the Hobrew constitution, 
the viceroy of Johovah, was undoubtedly invested 
with a sacred character. This was - case also 
among the ptians, among whom the king was, ex 
Officio, tho Pe ftom and ue such, doubtless, rather 
than in his secular capacity, was eolomnly anointed at 
his ii See Uxcrioxs (of Christ), 

As the custom of inaugural anointing first occurs 
among the Israelites immodiatoly after they left 
Egypt, and no example of tho same kind is met with 
previously, it ts fair to conclude that the practice and 
the notions connected with it were acqu in that 
country, With the Egyptians, as with the Jews, 
the investiture to any sacred office, as that of king or 
Priest, was confirmed Ly this external sign; and os 
the Jewish lawgiver mentions the coremony of ponr- 
ing of] upon the head of the high-priest after ho had 
put on his entire dress, with the mitre and crown, tho 

represent the anointing of their priests and 
kings after they were attired In their full robes, with 


Ancient Pgyptians (as Representatives of Horuz) anointing a 
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the cap and crown upon their heads. Some of the 
sculptures introduce a priest pouring oi] over the mon- 
arch (Wilkinson's Anc. Egyptians, iv, 280). It is 
from this that the high-priest, os well as the king, is 
called ‘‘the anointed” (Lev. iv, 8; v, 16; vi, 15; Pea. 
cxxxiii, 2), In fact, anointing being the principal 
ceremony of regal inauguration among the Jews, as 
crowning is with us, ‘‘ anointed,” as applied toa king, 
has much the same signification as “crowned.” It 
does not, however, appear that this anointing wae te- 
peated at every succession, the anointing of the found- 
er of the dynasty being considered efficient for its pur- 
pose as long as the regular line of descent was undis- 
turbed (Jahn, Biv. Archdol. § 228); hence we find no 
instance of unction as a sign of investiture in the roy- 
al authority, except in the case of Saul, the first king 
of the Jews, and of David, the first of his line; and, 
subsequently, in those of Solomon, Joash, and Jehu, 
who ascended the throne under circumstances in which 
there was danger that their right might be forcibly 
disputed (1 Sem. xix, 24; 2 Sam. li, 4; v, 1-3; 1 
Chron. xi, 1, 2; 2 Kings xi, 12-20; 2 Chron. xxiii, 
1-21). Those who were inducted into the royal office 
in the kingdom of Jorael appear to have been inauyu- 
rated with some peculiar ceremonies (2 Kings ix, 18), 
But it is not clear that they were anointed at all; and 
the omission (if real) is ascribed by the Jewish writara 
to the want of the holy anointing cil which could alone 
be used on such occasions, and which was in the keep- 
ing of the priests of the temple in Jerusalem. ho 
private anointing which was performed by the proph- 
eta (2 Kings ix, 8; comp. 1 Sam. x, 1) was not un- 
derstood to convey any abstract right to the crown, 
but was merely a symbolical intimation that the per. 
son thus anointed should eventually aecend the throne, 

The following species of official anointing appear to 
have prevailed among the Jews: (a.) were 
occasionally anointed to their office (1 Kings xix, 16), 
and are called messiahs, or anvinted (1 Chron. xvi, 
22; Psa. cv, 15). (b.) Priests, at the first institation 
of the Levitical priesthood, were al) ancinted to their 
offices, the sons of Aaron as well os Aaron himself 
(Exod. x}, 15; Num, iii, 8); but afterward anointing 
seems not to have been repeated at the consecration 


of ordinary priests, but to have \een especially re- 
served for the high-priest (Exod, xxix, 29; Lev. xvi, 
82); 80 that ‘the priest that is anointed” (jHz'3 
"02M, Lev. iv, 8) is generally thought to mean the 

h-priest (Sept. 6 dpyupedc o Kéxptopivog; comp. 
rie and c. 2 a [15]). (c.) Kings. The 
Jews were familiar with tho idea of making a king by 
anointing Lefore the establishment of their own mon- 
archy (Judg. ix, 8,15). Anointing was the divinely- 
appointed ceremony in the inauguration of thelr own 
kings (1 Sam, ix,16; x, 1; 1 Kings i,84, 80); indeed, so 
pre-eminently did it belong to the kingly office, that 
“the Lord's anointed” was a common designation of the 
theocratic king (1 Sam, xil, 8,5; 2Sam.i,14,16). The 
rite was eometimes performed more than once. David 
was thrice anointed to be king: first, privately by Sam. 
uel, before the death of Saul, by way of conferring on 
him a right to the throne (1 Sam. xvi, 1, 18); again 
over Judah at Hebron (2 Sam. ii, 4), and finally over 
the whole nation (2 Sam. v, 8). After the separation 
into two kingdoms, the kings both of Judab and of 
Tsrae) seem still to have been anointed (2 Kings ix, 8; 
xi, 12). So late as the time of the captivity the king 
ls called ‘the anointed of the Lord” (Psa. Ixxxix, 88, 
61; Lam. iv, 20). Besides Jewish kings, we read that 
Hazael was to be anointed king over Syria (1 Kings 
xix, 15), Cyrus also is called the Lord's anointed, 
as having been raised by God to the throne for the 
apecial purpose of delivering the Jews out of captivity 
(Isa. xlv, 1). (d.) Inanimate objects aleo were anoint- 
ed with ofl in token of their being set apart for re- 
ligious service. Thus Jacob anointed a pillar of 
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Bethel (Gen, xxzi, 18); and, at the introduction of self, and to anoint his head’ (Wilkinson's Asc. Egyp- 
the Mosaic economy, the tabernacle and all its furni-| ticns, iv, 279; ii, 218). See SPIKENARD. It is prob- 
tare were consecrated by anbinting (Exod. xxx, 26-| able, however, that the Egyptians, as well as the 
28), The expression ‘‘ano'nt the shield” (Isa. xxi, | Greeke and Jews, anointed themselves at home, be- 
6; Sept. droudoare Ovpsobc; Vulg. arripile olypeum) | fore going abroad, although they expected the observ- 
refers to the custom of rubbing oll into the hide which, | ance of this etiquette on the part of their entertainer. 
stretched upon a frame, formed the shield, in order to| That the Jews thus anointed themselves, not only 
make it supple and fit for use. (See the treatises in| when paying « visit, but on ordi occasions, is 


Latin, on the priestly anointing, hy Clasing [Lemgon. 


shown by many passages, especially thoso which de- 


1717]; Schwarz [Viteb, 1755]; Ziegra [Viteb. 1682]; | scribe the omission of it as a sign of mourning (Deut. 
Phael (Lips. rp on the royul pairing es Mish dy xxviii, 40; Ruth ili, 8; 2 Sam. xiv, 2; Dan. x, 3; 
nations, b; 


mer [Jen. 1629]; and among other 
bach (Jen. 1687]; Speckner [Viteb. 1716 


Amos vi, 6; Mic. vi, 15; Esth. ti, 12; Pea. civ, 15; 
Tea. Ixi, 8; Eccles. ix, 8; Cant. 1, 8; iv, 20; also Ja- 


2. Ae an Act of Hospitality —The ting of our dith x, 8; Sus. 17; Ecchus. xxxix, 26; Wied. fi, 7). 
BSaviour’s feet by ‘the woman who was a sinner’ | One of these passages (Psa. civ, 15, ‘oil that maketh 
(Luke vii, 88) led to the remark that the host himeelf | the face to shine”) shows very clearly that not only 
had neglected to anoint his head (ver. 46); whence | the hair but the skin was anointed. In our northern 
we learn that this was a mark of attention which those | climates this custom may not strike us as a pleasant 
who gave entertainments paid to their guests. As|one; but as the peculiar usages of most nations are 
this is the only direct mention of the custom, the Jews found, on etrict examination, to be In accordance with 
are supposed by some to have borrowed it from the | the peculiarities of their climate and condition, we 
Romans at a late period, and Wetstein and others | may be assured that this Oriental predilection for ex- 
have brought a large quantity of Latin erudition to| ternal unction must have arisen from s belief that 
bear on the subject. (See the treatises; om this in-| it contributed materially to health and cleanliness. 
stance, in Latin, by Baler [Altdorf, 1722]; Goetze | Niebuhr states that ‘‘in Yemen the suointing of the 


Lips. 1687; and in Menetbil Thesaur. il, 200-204 
lazachke flips. 1700); Kreckewits [Rost. 1708 
Polchow [. 


;| body is believed to strengthen and protect it from the 
;| heat of the sun, by which the inhabitants of this prov- 


en. 1755]; Ries (Marb. 1727); Sonnuel | ince, as they wear but little clothing, are very liable 


[Lond. 1775, 1794]; Trantermann [Jen. 1749].) But} to suffer. Oil, by closing up the pores of the skin, is 
the careful reader of the O. T. knows that the custom | supposed to prevent that too copious transpiration 
was an old one, to which there are various indirect al-| which enfeables the frame; perhaps, too, these Ara- 


ed forth. (See Walde, De unctionsdue Vett. Ebraorum | and it was under this impression that the Jews anoint- 

convivialibus, Jen. 1761.) Such passages, however, as | ed the sick, and applied oil to wounds (Pes. cix, 18; 

Psa, xxiil, 5; Prov. xxl,7; xxvil,9; Wled. li, 7; as| Isa. i, 6; Luke x, 84; Rev. fii, 18), Anointing was 

well as others in which the exjoyments of oi] wine | used in sundry disorders, as well as to promote the 

are coupled together, may be regarded as containing | general health of the body. It was hence, asa sal- 
utary a 


acimilar allusion. It is, therefore, safer to refer the 
origin of this custom among the Hebrews to their 
nearer and more ancient neighbors, the Egyptians, 
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vi, 
than to the Romans or the Greeks, who themselves | the apostle (James v, 14) to send for the elders of - 
had probably derived it from the same people. Among/|the Charch, who were ‘‘to pray for him, anointing 


the Egyptians the antiquity of the custom is evinced 


him with oil in the name of the Lord.” The Tal- 


by their monuments, which offer in this respect anal-| mudical citations of Lightfoot on Matt. vi, 16, show 
ogies more exact than classical antiquity or modern | that the later Jews connected charms and supersti- 
there- 


usage can produce. With them ‘‘the custom of anoiat- 
{ng was not confined to the appointment of kings and| fore probably right in understanding this text 
priests to the sacred offices they held. It was the or-| mean, ‘‘It le customary for the unbelieving Jews 
dinary token of welcome to guests in every party at | use anointing of the sick, joined with a magical 
the house of a friend; and in Egypt, no less than in | enchanting muttering ; but how infinitely better is 
Judmwa, the metaphorical expression ‘ anointed with | to join the pious prayers of the elders of the Ch 
the oil of gladness’ was fully understood, and applied | the ancintiug of the sick.” Niebubr aseures 
to the ordinary occurrences of life, It was customary 
for 8 servant to attend every guest as ho seated him-| Jews, as well as many of the Moslems, ha‘ 


Anclent Egyptian Servant perfeming a Gost 


peers 


Ee 
F 


at Sana (and doubtless in other parts of Aral 


a 
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bodies anointed whenever they feel themselves 
posed. Analogous to this is the anointing with 
practised by the twelve (Mark ix, 18), and our Lord’ 
anointing the eyes of a blind man with clay made 
from galiva, in restoring him mireculously to sight 
(delat, John ix, 6,11). See Mepicixe, 

4, Anointing the Dead.—The practice of anointine 
oa pane Se entree in Mark xiv, 
ani xxiii, 66, cetemony was 
after the body was washed, and was Taal ts hoo 
the progress of corruption. Although, from the mode 
of application, it is called anointing, the substamee 
employed appears to have been a solation of odor 
lferous drugs. This (together with the laying of the 
body in spices) was the only kind of embalmment im 
use among the Jews. See BurtaL; Ewpaumixa. 

8. Spirstual,—(1,) In the O. T. a Deliverer is prom 
ised under the title of Messiah, or Anointed (Pas. 41, 
2; Dan. ix, 25, 26); and the nature of bis ancintimgr 
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fs described to be spiritual, with the Holy Ghost (Isa. ‘the expression in the ritaal of crdination, the hands 
isi, 1; see Lake iv, 18). As anointing with oil beto- | receive power to bless, to consecrate, and to make holy. 
kened , and prodaced a cheerful aspect (Pea. Ifa clergyman is excommunicated these spots are ru 
civ, 15), so this spiritual unction is figuratively de- bed off. This custom, like many others, is a perver- 
scribed as anointing '' with the oil of gladness” (Psa. | pion of the sacred ceremony by which the Jewish 
alv,7; Heb. i, 9). In the N, T. Jesus of Nazareth is and kings were inducted into office, 
abown to be the Messiah or Christ, or Anointed of the| 2. The history of extrems wnction (q. v.) in Its pros- 
0. T. (John i, 42; Acts ix, 22; xvii, 2,8; xvili, 5, 28); | ent form can be traced back no farther than the twelfth 
and the historical fact of his being anointed with the ,centary. When the cercmony of anointing is mer~ 
Holy Ghost is recorded and asserted (John {, 82, 88; | tioned at an earlier period, the reference Is to the offi- 
Acta iv, 27; x, 88). (2.) Spiritual anointing with the ces of baptism and confirmation. There is no mention 
Holy Ghost is conferred also upon Christians by God , of extreme unction in Justin Martyr, Jrensue, Tertul- 
(2 Cor, i, 21), and they are described as having an unc- | Man, or Cyprian, or in,any of the writers of the first 
three centartes, In the 


obtaining spiritual perception (Rev. ili, 18). | 


remarkable that the first Biblical instance of anoint- | 
ing—that of Jacob's unction of his pillow at Bethel | 
(Gen. xxviii, 18)—bas reference to an inanimate ob- 
ject; yet the sacred import of the ceremony is obvi- | 
oas, and must have been derived from primeval cus. | 
tom. At a later date, the forma) agreement noticed 
by Sir G. Wilkinson, between the use of oll among the 
Egyptians and the leraelites in consecrating to an of- 
fice, may cudoubtedly be regarded as evidence thet 
the Mosaic preacri 


iption was framed with some regard 


to the observances In Egypt; for by the time the for- 
mer was institated, the Israelitish people had been 
long habitusted to the customs of Egypt; and it was 
the part of wisdom, when setting up a better pdlity, to 
take advantage of what existed there, so far as it could 
be safely employed. The king 80 anointed was rol- 
emaly recognised as the guest and protégé of tbe lord 
of the temple; the statoe was set apart for, and eo far 
identified with the god it represented, and Loth were 
stamped as fit for their respective destinations. But 
im the true religion something more and higher was 
involved in the act of consecration, The article or 
sobject was brought into contact with the holiness of 
Jehovah, and was made a vessel and instrument of the 
Spirit of God. Hence, anointing with oil in the times 
of the old covenant was always a symbol of the gift 
and grace of the Holy Spirit—in the case of inanimate 
oljecta imparting to thom # ceremonial racredness, 90 
4s to fit them for holy ewer Ser and in the “ 
ef persona, not only designating them to a sacred of- 
fice, but sealing rh them the spiritual qualifications 
needed for its efficient discharge.—Kitto, s.v.; Smith, 
a v.; Fairbairn, s.v, See Consecration. 
Tl, Modera,—1. In the Romish perth the one 
of anointing priests is still continaed. ordaining 
ancints with the holy oil called chriem (q. v.) 
the palm of both hands, the thumb, and the forefinger 
of the person to be caae and thus, according to, 


of the firet six centuries, After the twelfth century 
it was universally edopted in the Western CLarch. 

8. The only occasion on which anointing is used in 
the Church of England is at the coronation of the 
sovereigns, when the archbishop solemnly anoints the 
king or queen, after the ancient practice of the He. 


ANOINTING OIL. The ‘‘oll of holy ointment” 
prescribed by divine authority (Exod. xxx, 23-25) for 
the consecration of the Jewish priests and kings was 
compounded of the following ingredients: 

Modrow weight. Eagiies 


ie 
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Canta ‘500 

Olive oll, 1 hin=S quarts... 861) is 4 
7651) ehekele—70 9 0 154 

The sheke! ic here estimated at 9 dwts, and 9 4-7 grains (TYoz). 


Under the law persons and things set apart for, sa- 
cred purposes were encinted with this ‘holy cint- 
ment” (Exod. xxix, 7), which appears to have been 
a typical representation of the communication of the 
Holy Ghost to the Church of Christ (Acts i, 5; x, 88). 
Hence the Holy Spirit is called an unction (q. v.), 
whereby believers were divinely inspired and guided 
into all truth (2 Cor. , 21; 1 John fi, 20, 27). The 
profane or common use of the holy ointment was ex- 
preasly forbidden, on pain of being excommunicated 
(Exod. xxx, 83; Ezek. xxiil, 81). It was command- 
ed to be kept by the Hebrews throughout their gener- 
ations; it was therefore laid up in the most hely place. 
Prideaux observes that it was ono of those thinzs 
which was wanting in the second temple. There is 
an allasion to the ingredients of this sacred perfume 
in Eccles. xxiv, 15. The use of aromatics in the East 
may be dated from the remotest antiquity. ‘' Oint- 
ment and perfume,” says Solomon, “ rejoice the heart" 
(Proy, xxvil,9), They are still Introduced, not only 
upon every religious and festive occasion, Lut as one 
essential expression of private hospitality and friend- 
ship. See Ornrxent. 

THE ANOINTED. The prophets, priests, and kings 
were anointed at their inauguration; but no man was 
ever dignified by being anointed to hold the three of: 
fices in himeelf, 90 no pereon ever had the title of the 
Messish, the Christ, the Anointed One, but Jesus the 
Saviour. He alone is king of kings and lord of lords: 
the king who governs the universe, and roles in the 
hearts of bie followers; the prophet, to instruct men 
in the way wherein they should go; and the great 
high-priest, to make atonement and intercession for 
the whole world, Of him, Melchizedek, Abraham, 
Aaron, David, and others were illustrious types; bat 
none of these had the title of “The Anointed of God." 
This doea, and ever will, belong exclusively to Jesus 
the Christ, who was consecrated in our nature by the 
anointing of the Holy Ghost (Pus, il, 2; Isa. Ixi, 13 
Dan, ix, 24; Matt. Hi, 16,17; Luke lv, 18-21; Acta ty, 
27; x, 88). See Mussrau. 
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Anomoans t0¢, diesimilar), the name by ' intendent of the royal edifices; became {n 817 abbot 
inex encloses who denied the likenew of | at Loxen, and in 827 at Fontanelles. Chanlempe 
the Word to the Father, were distinguished from the , and Louis the Pious him for important om 
Semi-Arians, who merely denied his coneudstantiality, bassies. He died in 888. He is the author of thet 
—Gieseler, Ch. Hist.1, 198, See Antaxe. | portent exllecscn of imperial lews knows ss Le 

A’n0s (Avwe), one of the “'sons” of Maan! (Ban), ‘apitularium, containing a num decrees 
Bg cic ee ar Ua agro sued by Charlemagne and Louis the Pious. The Ger- 
ently the Vasrax (q, v.) of the true text (Esra, x, 96). | man kings hed to take an oath upon this book ss com 

Ansarians or Assassins, inhabitants of a dis- | ining the laws hans — The best edition 
trict in Syria (called also Exsanrans). Their eo paw Pye ‘erts, SR Tes legra, 
lea compound of paganism and Mobammedaniam, which | a cta Sanctorum, sec. iv,1; D'Achery, ‘pc 
they are sald to have been taught by an old man wi 2. Abbot of St. M 5 Babaniet ) 
in 891 inhabited the village of Nasar, near Koufa,and|_ © ichael's (probably at Bearvals); 
passed for a saint and a propbet. Some of them wor- | W4s sent in 870 by Charles the Bald as ambassador t» 


ch Chareh 
and vicar-general of the apostolic see, but a synod 


Bome; appointed in 871 archbishop of Sens, and used 
ship the sun, others the dog and other material objects. | O° Fp 
y the pope against the ~ Jobs Vill 
A special work on them has been published by the Rev. | sovolaesd thes 12 oll oat 


Samuel Lyde (see @ valuable summary of this work in; 


tho N, Amer. Review, Oct. 1862). According to Lyde, = 


‘they namber about 200,000, for the most part rade and 
vicious. They are divided into Shemseeh (men of the 
sun, Northerners) and Kumreel (men of the moon, 
Bontherners); the former may be descendants of the 
Canaanites; the latter, foreigners, brought their pres- 

osairech is 


ent religion into the land. The name A 


probably derived from the founder of the sect, Nusari,, 
dating from the ninth century. Their sacred name is 
Khaseebeeh, from the apostle of the sect. In many 
points they have affinities with the Assassins, They 
believe in the divine unity—in three personalities, the 
second and third being created. The first person, the su- 
preme deity, is Sfanna, or Meaning ; the second, Jem, or 
Name; the third, Bad, or Dove, Ofthe supreme delty 
there have been seven manifestations; the last is All, 
Mohammed, and Salman {1 Farisee, Ali is the high-| 
est manifestation of God, alone to be adored. There 
bewildering in num- 
bera: 14,000 Near Ones, 15,000 Chorubim, 16,000 Spir- 


is also a system of hierarchies, 


ituals, 17,000 Saints, 18,000 Hermits, 19,000 Listeners, 
20,000 Followers—in all, 119,000—besides 


prophets, 
apostles, and heroes, The doctrine of metempsycho- 
They with great solemnity December 4, 1093. In the fol- 


ais is strictly held, and minutely delineated. 
receive the Old and New Testaments, and the Koran, 
with many apocryphal works.”” An account of them 
ls given in Chesney's ition to tha 
ths Tigris. See also We "e Travels in the East, and 
Blackwood's Magawine, \xx, 719, See Assassins, 
Anschar, Ansgar, or Anschairius, St., the first 
archbishop of Hamburg, bishop of Bremen, and so-call- 
et apostle of Sweden and Denmark. The moat proba- 
ble opinion is that he was born in Picardy, Sept. 9, 801. 
Tn 821 he went from the abbey of Corble, in Picar- 
dy, to that in Saxony. Having from his youth been 


desirous to labor in a missionary field, he was sent! 
in 826 to Denmark, and thenco to Sweden, where he‘ 


After! 


preached the Gospel with wonderful success, 
this he was made bishop of Hamburg, which see he 
governed until the destruction of the city by the Nor- 
mans In 845; four years after this, Louis, king of Ger- 
many, made him bis of Bremen, where he died, 
Feb. 8, 865, regretting that he was not called to seal 
his profession by mart 


For a glowing account of him, see Neander, LigAt tm 
Dark Places, p. 264 2q.; comp, Neander, Ch. Hist. ili, 


272, 284; Gieseler, Ch. Hist, l,29. See also Brit, and! 
For, Evangelical Review, Jaly, 1865. The first blogra- | 
phy of Anschar was written by his successor, Rimbert ' 


(published by Dahlmann, in Pertz, Jfonum, Germ. ; 
translated into German by Misegals, Bremen, 1826), 
Bee eet tpw ao ego 1828); Kram- 
macher, St, Anagar (Brem, 1 ; Reuterdahl, A 

rius (Berl, 1887); Klippel, ng tee Boe. 
bischofs Anagar 


and 


He wrote a life of St. | 
Willebad (in Perts, Monumenta German, il, 688 9q.). | 


Pontion protested this, and 
only as metropolite. He died in 882, and bis successaa 
had to abandon the distinction, which the pope hed 
intended to connect forever with the see.—Gfrirer, 
Kirchengeschichte, vol. ti; Gallia Christiana. 
Anselm op Canrerzury (commonly called St 
Anselm) was born at Aosta, a town of the Alps, in 
Savoy, A.D, 1088. He was treated harshly by his f» 
ther, and travelled early into France, and sfterward 
into Normandy, where he took the monastic habit ia 
1060, at Bec, where Lanfranc, afterward archhishop 
of Canterbury, was prior. Three years after, when 
Lanfranc was promoted to the abbacy of Caen, Anselm 
succeeded him as prior of Bec, and became abbot in 
1078. Anselm came to England while prior of Bee, 
and afterward in 1092 by the invitation of Hugh Le 
pus, earl of Cheater, who requested his afd ia sickness. 
Soon after bis arrival William Rufus aleo An 
selm's assistance, and finally nominated him (though 
with great difficulty of acceptance on Anselm's part) 
to the see of Canterbury, which had lain vacant from 
Lanfranc’s death In 1089. Anselm was consecrated 


lowing year a stinted offer, as the king thought it, of 
£500 from the archbishop, in aid of the war which 
William was carrying on against his brother Rob- 
ert, was the firet cause of the royal displeasure te 
ward Anselm, followed by further tent when An- 
selm desired leave to go to Rome to receive the pall 
from Pope Urban II, whom the king refused to a 
knowledge as pope. Anselm proposed a visit to Rome 
to consult the pope, but was refused permission. He 
went a second time to court to ask for leave, and was 
again refused, but. gave his blessing to the king, and 
embarked at Dover. The king seized upon the arch- 
bishopric, and made every act of Anselm's administra- 
tion void. The archbishop got safe to Rome, and was 
honorably received by the pope. He lived quietly, at 
Rome and other places, and finished hie treaties Cur 
Deus Homo ata monastery in Champagne. He assixt- 
ed the pope at tho synod or council of Bari, where be 
Prevented Urban from excommunicating the king of 
England for his various and frequent outrages upon 
religion. The king, however, finally bribed the coart 
of Rome to desert Anselm, who retired to Lyons, where 
with the interval of an attendance at a council at 
mé in 1099) he continued to reaide till he heard of 
William Rufas's death, with that of Pope Urban short- 
ly after. Henry I, immediately upon his accession, 
invited Anselm to return. The archbishop was re- 
ceived in England with extraordinary respect 
the king and people, but refaeing to be reinvested by 
the king, and to do the eame homage with 


= . 1845); Cave, Hist, Lit. 1, 628; | Out 
a] 


. in Biogr. il, 170, distrust, dispate ames 
Ansogis. 1. A Benedictine monk, born of noble , agent of his own, who arrived before the rebates 


parents at Lyons, was, together with Eginbard, super- | The pope still continued inexorable, but wrote to the 
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idng, promising com in other matters if the 
king would bat waive the matter of investiture. An- 
selm in chagrin again took up bis residence at Lyons, 
while a fresh embassy to Rome from the king was still 
more ansuccessful than the former. Anselm now re- 
moved to the court of Adela of Blois, the king's sister, 
who, daring a visit which Henry I made to Normsn- 
dy, contrived an interview between him and Anselm 


The king now invited 
Anselm to ben sce Pt the messenger finding him 

went over into Normandy, and 
made him a visit at Bec, where al] their differences 
were adjusted. Anselm, being recovered, embarked 
for England, and, landing at Dover, was received with 
extraordinary marks of welcome. From thie time lit- 
tle that is remarkable oceurred in his life, except a 
disprte with Thomas, elected archbishop of York in 
1108, who, wishing to disengage himeelf from depend- 
eacy upon the see of Canterbury, refused to make the 
eustomary profession of canonical obedience. 
the termination of this dispute Anselm died at Canter- 
pe April 21, 1109, im the seventy-sixth year of his 
age & Vv.) 

The intellect of Anselm was of the highest order; 
ie calls him the Augustine of the twelfth cen- 
tary. His speculations impressed 
ouly upon the theology and philosopby of his own age, 
bat also npon all subsequent ages to the present time. 
Heis generally named as the ‘‘father of scholasticism.” 

h his faith was always sincere and undoubting, 
his profoundly inquisitive intellect made it necessary 
for him to philosophize upon the grounds of that faith. 
Opposing himeelf to Roccelin, his philosophy was a 
thorongh-going Realism; and in applying bis philoso- 
phy to , he sought to demonrtrate the being 
and attributes of God by the ontological method, of 
which, in fact, he was substantially the inventor (Pros- 
logiem, de Dei existentia; Monologium, de Divinitatis 
eswentia). Rémusat (Vie d’ Anselm, p. 478) ascribes 
4 Pantheistie tendency to Anselm's uncompromising 
Realism, Does not Lil following beens e in be 
Preslogivm appear to involve the Pantheirtic theory 
Speaking of the divine nature, ‘' It In,” he says, ‘‘the 
essence of the being, the principle of the existence of 
all things... . Without parts, without differences, 
without accidents, without changes, it might be said, 
ina certain sense, to alone exist, for in respect to it the 
other things which appear to be have no existence, 
The unchangeable Spirit is all that is, and it is this 
Without limit, simpliciter, interminabiliter, It te the 
perfect and aheolute existence. The rest {s come from 
nonentity, and thither returns, if not pupported by 
God: it does not exist by itself. In this eense the 
Creator alone existe; the things created do not’ (p. 
478, 474), Tt Ss plain that these dependent and mere- 
ly relative existences must be conceived as an emana- 
thn from the supreme and substantial essence—munt, 
like the ies of bodies, be in fact identical with the 
19 substrata. In his treatises on free-will and 
predestination he followed the Augustinian doctrine, 
and sought acutely, but vainly, to reconcile ft with hu- 
man freedom. He wae the first also to treat the doc- 
tine of redemption [ece Satisracriox) {na sclentific 
way, and to seek Occ oe sn onde ye hos 
treatise, Cur Deus Homo). He propounds the question, 
why it necessary that God should have humbled 
himself so far as to become man and suffer death? 
His of reatoning, in reply to this question, is 
ta follows. Man bas by sin deprived God of the glory 
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Before | from a virgin; for as sin and the 
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whieh belongs to him, and must therefore 
give satisfaction for it, {.e. he must restore to God the 
glory which is his; for the divine justice would not ak. 
low of forgiveness out of pure compassion, apart from 
such reparation. This reparation must be commen- 
surate with the enormity of the sin; yet it is not in 
the power of man to give such, because, apart from 
this, he is God's debtor. Such e satisfaction cannot 
be given anless some one is able to offer to God some- 
thing of his own of more value than all which fs not 
God, for the whole world should not have tempted 
man to ein (Natt. xvi, 26, “ For what is a man profited, 
if he shall grtin the whole world, and lose his own soul ?)” 
Since, however, he Ace sinned, he must offer to God 
more than the whole world, {, ¢. more than all outside 
of God, peg Sieg none can have this to give but 
God himself, But nince it fe man who owes it, it 
must also be given by a God-man, f.e. by @ person 
possessing the two naturce, divine and homan. This 
could be no other than the second person of the Trini- 
ty, the Son; for otherwise there would be two Sons in 
the Trinity; and, had the Father become man, two 
grandsons (namely, the Father, grandson of himeelf by 
human descent, and the Son, grandson of the Virgin, 
as son of the Virgin’s con). It was fitting that the 
man with whom God united himse)f should be born of 
a@ women without the co-operation of man, and even 
ground of condemna- 
tion were brought about by that rex, it Is just that the 
remedy should also have come from it alone. Thus 
Christ was then born without original sin; he could 
ein if he willed it, but he could not will it; consequent. 
ly he died without owing death and of his own free 
will. His death, therefore, outweighed the number 
and magnitude of all sins. He gave unto God, for the 
sina of mankind, his own life unsullied by any ein of 
his own, thus giving what he did not owe, when con- 
sidered as both God and man, But in consequence of 
his offering voluntarily so great a sacrifice, and Inas- 
much as to Aim no equivalent for it could be givon, It 
was necessary, in order that the sacrifice should not 
be vain, that others at least abould be benefited there- 
by in some way, namely, hamanity in the forgiveners 
of sin. Anselm affirms the doctrine of a satisfactio 
vicaria activa (an active vicarious satisfaction), but 
not of a satisfactio passiea (passive ratisfaction); for 
he nowhere says that Christ endured the actual pun- 
iehment of men’s sins (Neander, Dogmengeschichte, ti, 
616). Dr. Shedd (Hist. of Doctrines, il. 282) questions 
this statement of Neander's, but on what appear to 
be insufficient grounds, 

The fundamental principles of Anselm's doctrine of 
satisfaction are found in the writings of many fathers 
before Anse)m, e.g. Athanasius, Gregorius of Nazian- 
zen, Chrysostom, and Cyril of Alexandria; but An- 
selm {s the firet who collected and arranged them into 
@ systematic whole. Dr. Shedd has treated the rele- 
tion of Anselm to theology ( Hist. of Doctrines, \'ke, 
iv and v) more ekillfully than any other mcdern 
writer in short compase. In concluding his analysis 
of the Cur Dens Homo, he remarke that it ‘exhibits a 
depth, breadth, and vigor of thinking not surparsed by 
any production of the same extent fn theological Iiter- 
ature, Such a view of the atonement as is here cx- 
hibited fs thoroughly Biblical, and thoroughly Prot- 
estant. There may be Incidental views and poaltiona 
in this tract with which the modern theologian would 
not wholly agree; but certainly, so far as tho general 
theory of vicarious satiefection is concerned, this little 
treatise contains the substance of the reformed doc. 
trine; while, at the same time, it enanclates thoso 
philosophical principles which must enter into tho 
scientific construction of this cardinal truth of Chris. 
tlanity. On both the theoretic and the practica) side, 
it is one of the Christian classics’’ (vol. ii, p. 288). 
As to the claim of absolute originality for Anselm's 
syetem, ‘it may be admitted that Anselm first used 
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jon to express the method in which a ' his family (Badagio), was born at Milan, 1094 He 
Oe road be eaeead of a debitum which had been ' raced a 1061, his uncle, Pope Alexander II, as 
incurred by sin; but the same fandamental idea ts | bishop of Lucca, which see he resigned in order to be- 
found in the sacrificial theory, to which so frequent | come a monk at Clagny. He returned to his see at 
reference is made by many earller writers, Sacrifices | the express order of Pope Gregory VI, who employed 
were appointed in the mosaic economy by which vio- | him for important embassies, and made him ¢ cardinal. 
lated laws might be appeased, and the offerer preserve | He tried to prevail on the canons of his cathedral 
his forfeited life by something other than obedience. | church to submit to the common life, but met with s 
Satis iction expresses a wider group of considerations, | decided a resistance that he had to leave agaln his sea. 
of which sacrifice {9 @ particular Ulustration. We | Leo IX sent him as his legate to Lombardy, where he 
may grant to Anselm the dignity of having set forth, died at Mantua, March 18,1086. He wrote an apolo- 
in more forcible light than earlier writers, the nature gy of Gregory VII, a refutation of the claims of the 
and responsibilities of sin, and the neod of reconcilia-| anti-pope Guibert, and @ treatise against the right of 
tion with God. We may allow that his sense of the | the secular princes to dispose of the property of the 
juotice of God appears to have been more profound church, The two former may be found In Canislas, 
and comprehensive than those of earlier fathers; and | Antiqua Lectiones, and in the Bibl. Patrom, The life 
the basis was doubtless laid for the quantitative and | of Anselm was written by the Jesuit Rota (Notis di 
mercantile aspects of the subject which characterized | San Anse’mo, Verona, 1773, 8vo).—Landon, 8. v. 
the speculations of later divines’ (Brit. Quarterly,| Anselm, son of the Margrave Otto the Rich, of 
April, 1865, p. 855). As to Anselm's deficiencies, Dr. | Ascania, became bishop of Havelberg in 1126, and arch- 
Thomson (Bishop of Gloucester) remarks that ‘‘the | bishop of Ravenna in 1154; was Apocrisiarius of Em- 
passages of Scriptare that apeak of the wrath of God | peror Lothaire [1, and was sent as an ambassador to 
against man are not explicable by Anselm's system. | the emperor of Constantinople for the purpose of ef- 
The explanation of the Buptist, that Jesus is the Lamb | fectiny a union between the Roman and Greek Charch- 
of God, thut taketh away the sin of the world; the| os, He died in 1159, He wrote Three Boats of Dia- 
prophecy of His suffurings by Tealah (ch. lili); the | logues with Nicotas, archbiabop of Nicomedis, about 
words of Peter, that Ile ‘his own self bare our sins | the points in dispute between the Greek and Roman 
in bis own body on the tree;" and passages of like | Charches, given by D'Achery in the Spicilegiun, |, 
import in St. Paul's writings, can only find place with | 161 (new ed.). — Dupin, Hist. Ecol, Writers, \\, 985; 
Anselm by a very forced interpretation. His echeme | Cave, Alist. Lit. anno 1149; Landon, Eecl. Dict. «. ¥. 


is mainly this, that the merit of the perfect obedionce| ~Angelm, dean of the cathedral church of Laon, 

of Jesus was vo great as to deserve @ great reward, | fourished at the end of tho 11th centary. He dled 

and that, in answer to the prayer of the Lord, this re-| Jnjy 15,1117. He illustrated the entire Old and New 

ward was given in the form of the salvation of His Yestaments with an Interlineary Gloasary, compiled 

brethren, But Christ does not appear in this system | from the fathers, which has been severai times printed, 

as groaning and suffering under the curso of tho world, | with the additions of J.yra and others, especially at Ant- 
as He does in Holy Scriptare. Until the time of An- | Werp, in 1684; also, the Commentary on St. Matthew, 

selm the doctrine of the Atonement had, within cor- | ang Explanations of various Passages in the Gospels, 
tain limits, fluctuated with the change of teachers; Epistles of St. Paul, Apocalypse, etc., which are printed 
the doctrine Itself was one and the same, bat this or | ander the name of Anselm of Canterbary, are attrib- 
that aspoct of it had been made prominent, Anselm | uted by many writers to this author, But Dupin a» 
aimod at os one system the scattered truths; | serts that they are from the of Herveus, a monk 
and the result has been that he, like bis predecessors, | o¢ Bourg, near Dol.—Cave, Fie. Lit, anno 1108; Da- 
made some parte of the truth conspicuous tothe preja-| nin, Hist, Eccl. Writers, li, 864; Landon, s. v. 

dico of the rest” (Aids to Faith, Essay vill), SeeiAweceran. . 

Anselm is commemorated as @ saint in the Church Ansgar. ‘ < 

of Rome on the 2ist of April. Hs life, by Eadmer,| Answer (usually M3, anak’, dwronpivopa:) bas 
his friend and companion, ls given in the edition of | other significations In Scripture besides the common 
his works named below. The best edition of his works | one in the sense of reply, 1. Moses having composed 
is that entitled Opera ommia necnon Eadmeri monacki | a thankeyiving after the passage of the Red Sea, Miri 
Cantuariensis Historia (Venet. 1744, 2 vole. fol.). Aj am, it ie sald, ‘answered; meaning that Moses with 
selection of the most important theological and es the men on one aide, and Miriam with the women on 
vophical works of Anselm has been published by C. | the other aide, ung the same song, as it were, in two 
Haas (4. Anselmi opuscula philosophico-theologica eselecta, ' choruses or divisions, of which one ‘‘ answered’ the 
vol. i, containing the Af tum and Proslogium, Tu- other (Exod, xv, 21), So also 1 Sem. xxix, 6, where 
bingen, 1862). Special editiona of the book Cur Deus | they sung in distinct choruses; comp. Num. xxi, 17. 


Homo were published at Borlin, 1857, and at London, , 2. This word fe likewise taken for to aceuse, or to de- 
1868, Anselm has been much studied of late years: a; send judicially (Gen. xxx, 83; Deut. xxxi, 21; Hos 
— monograph by C. Rémusat (Saint Angelme de! v, 5). 8. To “answer” is likewise taken in a bad 


enna Paris, 1852); a study by Bdbringer| sense, ae when it is said that a s0n answers hie father 
(Wie Ki Christi und thre Zeugen, \\, 224); and a co-| Insolently, or a servant his master (John xviii, 22; 
plous treatise by Hasse (1. Das Leben Ansalm’s; 2, Dis 


Rom, ix, 20; 2Cor.i,9). 4. To answer” is aleo used 


Fehre Anselm's, 2 vole, Leipzig, 1848-1852 ; an abridged in Scripture for the commencement of a discourse, when 
translation by Turner, 


Lond, 1860, 12mo) ive ample no reply to any question or objection is intended. 
facilities for the study of his history and writings. | This Ram of aah is often used by the Evangel 
Translations of the Proslogium and of the Cur Deus iste: ‘And Jesus angweredand said.'’ “It is a Hebrew 
Fiomo are given in the Bibliotheea Sacra, vole. viil, xi, Idiom (Job iil, 2; Cant. il, 10; Zech. iil, 4; iv, 11, 12; 
and xii. See also Gieseler, Ch. //ist. ili, 175; Dog-' Matt. xi, 25; xil, 88; xvil,4; Mark ix, 6; Luke vil, 
Ha of Dogs Pp. cy i, (Sore ie nate 237, and | 40). See ArFinmATIVE. 

. of Dogmas, , ct al; Hagen! Hist. of | ANSWER OF A GOOD CONSCTENCE (onmerdy aya- 
Doctrines (Smith's ed.), § 180; Bushnell, Vicarious | Siig dsrepirnpa), a phrase occurring 1 Pet, iit, 21, Ged 
Sacrifice (N.Y. 1866); Aferh. Quar, Review, Oct. 1858, | variously interpreted, but apparently signifying sim- 
art. vi; Haurean, Philos. Seholast, i, ch. viil; Mabler, | ply the ability to address God in prayer (as if a re- 
Anselm's Leben u. Schriften (Tab. Quartalechri/?, 1827, , rponse to His searching of the beart) with a conacience 
Fa ighedd Bias f Dost beet AS ta 2 1842, | av aoe a sense of guilt, or the seeking after Him 

; iat. 0 rines, 1. ¢. TOREMENT. | with @ pure conscience (see Alford, in ° 

Anselm, St., called Badusrius after the name of | science. ments te), Gea Cos 


ANT 
Ant (nbs, nemalah’, either from an Arab. root, | 


signifying creeping, or rather from >%9, to owt off [cir- | 
cumelse], from ite destructive habits, or, still better, 
from ite imsect form ; Sept. pippnt, Vulg. formica) oo- 
ears Prov, vi, 6; xxx, 26. In both its prov- 
ident babits are referred to, especially its providing its 
food in the summer. This has generally been sup- 
posed to imply that these insects hoard up grains of 
corn, ebiefly wheat, for their supply during winter, | 
having first bitten out the germ to prevent it from ‘ 
growing In their nesta. Bochart has collected an im- | 
mense array of the most eminent authors and natura!- 
ists of antiquity (Jewish, Greek, Roman, and Arabian), 
who all gravely propound this assertion (Hieros, ili, : 
478 8q.; comp. Aristot. Anim. ix, 26; Pliny, fist. Nas. ' 
fe sb parler Sat, i, 1,88). But itis ag th cachet 
a doubt that no European ants, hit! prop- | 
erty examined, feed on corn or any other kind of grain. | 
(See Kirby and Spence's Entomology, p. 818, 7th ed. : 
London, 1456, whero the question is fully discussed.) ' 


providens, 
Bonnet found that, however long they had been kept ! of his having found a large store 
without food, they would not touch corn. Nor do‘ of grass-seeds in ite nest; but the 
they attack the roots or stems of corn, nor any other | amount of that gentleman’s obser- 


vegetable matter. Nor has any species of ant been 
yet found with food of Kind laid up In ite nest. 
The truth is, that ants are 


snd especially the viscera; also upon worms, whether 
dead or alive, and small birds or animals. 
to drag their booty 
dant meal upon it, and, like the bee, diegorge it, upon 
ther return home, for the use of thelr companions; 
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| this ant carries seeds underground, 
ly carnivorons, preying ° 
indiscriminately on all the soft parte of other insects, ' 


If unable ! 
to the nest, they make an abun- | 


ANT 


regard to Solomon's words respecting the ant, Kirby 
and Spence are of see ‘that, if they are properly 
considered, it will found that the interpretation 
which seems to favor the ancient error respecting ants 
has been fathered upon them rather than fairly de- 
duced from them. He does not affirm that the ant, 
which he proposes to the sluggard as an example, laid 
up in her magazines stores of grain against winter, but 
that, with considerable pradence and foresight, she 
makes use of proper seasons to collect a supply of pro- 
visions sufficient for her purposes. There is not 4 
word in them implying that she stores up grain or 
other provisions, She prepares her bread and gathers 
her food (namely, such food as is suited to her) in sum- 
mer end harvest (that is, when it is most plentiful), 
and thus shows her wisdom and prudence by using the 
eee offered to her,” 

It fe true that Col. Sykes speaks (7ransactions o 
Entomol. Soc. il, 108) of a species “J 
of Indian ant which he calls Atta 

i so called from the fact 


vations merely go to show that 


and brings them again to the sur- 
face after they have got wet dur- 
ing the monsoons, apparently to 

dry. “There is not,” writes Mr. F. Smith (Catalogue 
of the Formicidae in the British Museum, 1858, p. 180), 


Tadlan Ant (Atta 
Provtdens) 


+ 


| “any evidence of the seeds having been stored for 


food ;" he observes that the processionary ant of Bra- 


and they appear able to retain at pleasure the nutri- ; zi] (@icodoma cephalotes) carries immense quantities of 
tious juices unchanged for a considerable time. Ants! portions of leaves into its underground nesta, and that 
are also extremely fond of saccharine matter, which jt was su) that these leaves were for food; bat 
they obtain from the exadation of trees, or from ripe | that Mr. Bates ratisfed himself that the leaves wore 
froits, etc. ; but their favorite food is the saccharine for the purpose of lining the channels of the nest, and 
exudation from the body of the aphides, or plantlice. | not for food, There is no evidence that any portion 
Every one must have observed theese insects on the of plants ever forms an article of their diet. The 
Tese-tree, etc. Each different especies of vegetable | fact is, that ants seem to delight in running away 
has ite peculiar rpecies of aphis (Reaumar, vi, 566). | with almost any thing they find—emall portions of 
The aphides insert thelr tube or sucker between the | sticks, leaves, little stones—as any one can testify who 
fibres of vegetables, where they find a most substan- | has cared to watch the habits of this insect. This will 
tial nutriment. This nutriment they retain a consid- | explain the erroneous opinion which the ancients held 
erable time, if no ant approaches them. The ant has| with respect to that part of the economy of the ant 
the talent of procuring it from the apbides at pleasure. | now under Consideration ; nor is it, perhaps, necessary 
It approaches the aphis, strikes it gently and repeat- | to conclude that the error originated in observers miz- 
edly with ite antonne, when it instantly discha: taking the cocoons for grains of corn, to which they 
the jnice by two tubes easily discerned to be stinding | bear much resemblance. It is ecarcely credible that 


out from its body. 
of the ants. 


These creatures are the milch bine | Aristotle, Virgil, Horace, etc., who all speak of this 
a remarkable coincidence, which | insect storing up grains of corn, should have been 30 


M. Huber justly considers too much to be ascribed to! far misled, or have been such Lad observers, as to 


the a and the ants become torpid at the 
pa ee (27 deg. Fabr.), and revive to- 
gether at the same degree of warmth (Huber, Natural 
Hutory of Aste, p. 210, ete.). 

In the Jatroduction to Entomology, by Kirby and 
Spence, some diffidence is expressed (ii, 46) respecting 
the inference that no exotic ants have magazines of 
provisions, till their habits shall have been '' more ac- 
Still, are we not in possesalon of 
presumption in regard 
to the ants of Palestine, to which Solomon of course 
alludes in his writings? The ants of the Holy Land 


certainly have to encounter a degree of cold quite as | 


severe as ever occurs in Englend (Kitto, ical Hist. 
of Palestine, p. 210, 216). le it not highly probable 
that the ante at such times become foryid, and need no 
magazine of provisions? Aod since we learn from 
the same aalachs (p. 81) that there are intervals, 
even in the depth of winter, when the sun shines, and 
there is no wind, when itis perfectly warm, sometimes 
almost hot, in the open air, may not the ants of Pales- 
tine and their food revive together at such times, as is 
the case im other countries, where ants may often be 
seen pursuing their avocations over the now? With 


have taken the cocoons for graine, Ants do carry off 
grains of corn, just as they carry off other things, not, 
' however, as was stated, for food, but for their neste. 
“They are great robbers,’ says Dr. Thomson (The 
Land and the Book, p. 887), ‘and plunder by night as 
well as by day; and the farmer must keep a sharp eye 
to his floor, or they will abstract a large quantily of 
groin in a single night." See Crsrern. 
| It is right to state that a well-known entomologist, 
| the Rev. F. W. Hope, in a paper ‘‘On some Doubts re- 
rpecting the (Economy of Anta’’ (Trans. Entom. Soc. 
ii, 211), ie of opinion that Col. Sykes's observations 
' do tend to show that there are species of exotic ants 
, which store up food for winter consumption; but it 
‘must be remombered that Mr. Batea's investigations 
| are subsequent to the publication of that paper. (See 
Eacyel. Brit, 8th ed. 0.¥.) 

The particular species of ant referred to by Solo- 
mon has not been identified; and, in fact, ante have 
| only latterly become the subjects of accurate observa~ 
tion. The investigations of Latreille (Histoire Ne- 
turelle dea Fourmis, Par. 1802), Gould, Geer, Haber, 
and Kirby and Spence, have dissipated many errone- 
ous notions respecting them, and revealed much in- 
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esting information concerning their domestic poll- | by the united labors of the whole. We have not any 
a rape migrations, affections, passions, virtues, | detailed accounts of the Oriental spocies; but in the 
ware, diversions, etc. (see Penny Cyclopadia, s. v.). | minute and careful description, by Smeathman, of the 
Tho following facts are selected as relevant to scrip- | African kinds, ho rpeaks of their magazines of stored 
toral illustration. Ants dwell together in societies ; 
and althongh they have “no guide, overseer, or 
ruler,” yet they have all one soul, and are animated 
Ly one object—their own welfare, and the welfare of 
each other, Each individual strenuously pursues his 
own peculiar duties, and regards (except in the case 
of females), and is regarded by, every other member 
of the republic with equal respect and affection, They 
devote the utmost attention to their young. The egg 
is cleaned and licked, and gradually expands under 
this treatment till the worm is hatched, which is then 
tended and fed with the most affectionate care. They 
continue their assiduity to the pupa, or chrysalis, 
which Is the third transformation. They heap up the 
pups, which greatly resemble co many grains of wheat, 
or rather rice, by hundreds in thelr spacious lodges, 
watch them in an attitude of defence, carry them out 
to enjoy the radiance of the sun, and remove them to/ food. These are “ chambers of clay, atways well filled 
different situations in the nest, according to the re-| with provisions, which, to the naked eye, seem to con- 
quired degree of temperature ; open the pupa, and, at | sist of the raspings of wood, and plants which the ter- 
‘the precise moment of the transformation, disinthrall | mites destroy, but are found by the microscope to be 
the new-born insect of its habilimenta,—Kitto,s.v. | principally the gums and inspissated juices of plants. 

To some readers it may seem strange that ents | These arc thrown together in little masses, some of 
should be considered four-winged insects, whereas | which are finer than others, and resemble the sugar 
they may have never seen a winged individual among | about preserved fruits; others are like tears of gum, 
the thousands of ants they may have looked upon. |one quite transparent, another like amber, a third 
The fact is, this tribe pee the carfous anomaly | brown, and s fourth quite opaque, as we see often in 
(paralleled aleo in the Termites, or white ants, of an-| parcela of ordinary gums,”’—Fairbairn, 5. v. 
other order) of three forms of individuals—we might| It may be observed that the word ciaaamal’ 


almost say, three sexes. The males and females are ORD, translated ‘‘frost” in our version of Psa, 
furnished with four winze on their leaving the chrys- Ixxviil, 47, is thonght by many to refer to some spe- 
alls state, but soon drop them spontaneously. These | cies of ant or kindred insect destructive of trees. 


Hills of Termites, or White Ants of Africa. 


Antard&dus (Avrdpadoc, Ptol. v, 15, § 16; Htero- 
cles, p. 716), a city of Phoenicia, situated on the main- 
land opposite the island of Aradus (whence its name), 
which latter ts alone referred to in Scripture (Gen. x, 
18; 1 Chron. i, 16). See ARvAD. According to the 
Antonine Itinerary and the Pextinger Tables, it was 24 
Roman miles from Balanea and 50 from Tripolis (Re- 
land, Palest, p. 216, 818). It was rebuilt, A.D. 346, 
by the Emperor Constantius, who named it Constantia 
after himself (Cedren. //is/. p, 246), but it appears 
under its old name likewise in the subsequent Church 
councils. During the Crusades it was a populous and 
: well fortified town (William of Tyre, vii, 16), and was 
Brown Ant (Mormiea Brunnea). known as Tortosa (Taseo, Gerusal. lib. |, 6; Wilken, 

1, Worker of neoter; 2, (w naters! alee) 8 Coron 4, Mole; ¢,Pomale: | Xrewez, 1, 258; ii, 200; wil, 840, 718). It is now a 
9,1, Natural atees of 4 and 6 mean village of 241 taxable Moslems and 44 Greeks 

are comparatively few in number; but there ts an- | (Biblioth. Sacra, 1848, p, 247). The walls, of heavy 

other race, which are the workers, and which consti- | Sevel/ed stones, are still remaining (Mignot, Mem. sur 

tute the main body of the teeming population, which les Phen, in the Acad, des Belles Lettres, xx2ziv, 239; 

never have any wings at all, These are soxless, but | risl, p. 129, 190, ed. Jaubert). 

are considored as imperfectly developed females. Antediluvians, people who lived before the Del- 

The Arabians held the wisdom of the ant in such | uge (q. v.), which occurred A.M. 1657. SeeAcr. ATI 
estimation, that they used to place one of these Insects | our authentic information repecting this long and in- 
in the hands of a newly-born infant, repeating these | teresting period is contained in forty-nine verses of 
words: ‘‘May the boy tarm out clever and skilful.’ | Genesis (iv, 16-vi, 8), more than half of which are oc- 
Hence, in Arabic, with the noun remleh, ‘‘an ant," is | cupled with a list of names and ages, invaloalle for 
connected the adjective semi!, ‘‘quick,” ‘‘clever’’| chronology, but conveying no particulars regarding 
(Bochart, /fieros, lil, 494). The Talmadista, too, at-| the primeval state of man. The information thus af- 
tributed great wisdom to this insect. It was, aay | forded, although so limited in extent, is, however, ern- 
they, from bebolding the wonderful ways of the ant|inently sucgestive (sce Clarkson, Anfediluviam Re 
that the following expression originated: ‘Thy jus. | search-s, Lond. 1886; Boucher d. Perthes, L'Tomrme 
tice, O God, reaches to the heavene'’ (Chulin, 68). Antédilurien, Par, 1860; Stein, De moribus ante ails 

It may not be out of place to adduce the parallel | vism, Wittenb, 1788; Burton, World before the Flood, 
economy of a tribe of insects, which, though they be- | Lond. 1844; Redslob, De Antediwionis, Hamb. 1847 3 
Jong to another zoological order, so jrreatly resemble | Willesch, De pA/i ic antedilurionorum, Leipz. L717 ; 
ants in their most remarkable pecoliarities as to be | Jour. Sac. Lit, July, 1862, p. 876 eq.) Some adadl- 
popularly associated with them. We refer to the white | tional information, though less direct, may be safely 
ants (Termites), so abundant in all tropical countries, | deduced from the history of Noah and the firet men 
These, too, form populous societies, living in common-| after the Deluge; for It Ia very evident that eociecty 
wealth, in elaborate structures, which are constructed | did not begin afresh after that evant, but that, throrgh 
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Noah and his sons, the new families of men were in a | ing the benefit of their labor and expenditure. The 
condition to inherit, and did inherit, such eckences and | earth iteelf was probably more equally fertile, and its 
arts aa existed before the Flood. Tbis enables us to | climate more uniformly healthful and more auspicious 
understand how settled and civilized communities | to longevity, and consequently to every kind of men- 
were established, and large and magnificent works un- | tal and corporeal exertion and enterprise, than has 
destaken within a few centaries after the Deluge. been the case since the great convulsion which took 
ps pen ac te lo Tempe eet gg place at the Deluge. 

ther of men was something more than “the noble sav-| But probab! the greatest advantage enjoyed by the 
ogo," or rather the Faget. 8 infant, which eome have fossa aber which must have been in the high- 
represented him. He was an instructed man; and the | est degree favorable to thelr advancement in the arts 
immediate descendants of a man so instructed could | of life, wae the uniformity of language. Nothing 
aot be an ignorant or uncultivated people. It is not | could have tended more powerfully to maintain, equal- 
necessary, indeed, to suppose thet they possessed at | ize, and promote whatever advantages were enjoyed, 
fit more cultivation than they required; and for a! and to prevent any portion of the human race from 
good while they did not stand in need of that which | degenerating into savage life. See Conrusion op 
reealts from or is connected ven De prrarteg ior} Tonoves. 

men in organized communities. ey probably The opinion that the old world was acquainted with 
this before the Deluge, and at first were possessed of | awroncmy (q. v.) is chiefly founded on the ages of Seth 
whatever knowledge or civilization their agricultural | and his descendants being particularly set down (Gen. 
sod pastoral pursuits required, Such were their pur- |v, ¢ sq), and the precise year, month, and day being 
cuits from the first; for it is remarkable that of the | stated in which Nosh and bis family, etc,, entered the 


strictly eavage or hunting condition of Iife there {a not | ark, and made their egress from it (Gen. vil, 11; vill 
the trace before the Deluge. After that | 19) ‘Tha distinctions of day and night, and the Iunar 
event, , although a hunter (Gen. x, 9), W285 month, were of course observed; and tho thirteenth 


het a savage, and did not belong to hunting tribes of | rotetion of the moon, compared with the sun’s return 
met, In fact, barbarism is not discoverable before | to his primary position in the heavens, and the effects 
ths confusion of tongues, and was, in al} likelihood, @| produced on the earth by his return, would point out 
degeneracy from a state of cultivation, eventually pro- | the year. See Moxri. The variation between the 
doced In particalar commanitics by that great social | rotations of the moon and sun easily became discover- 
convulsion. At least, that a degree of cultivation | able from the difference which in a very few years 
was the primitive condition of man, from which av-| would be exhibited in the pessons; and hence it may 
age life in particular quarters was a degeneracy, and | be supposed that, although the calculations of time 
that be bas not, as too generally has been supposed, | might be by lunar months or revolutions, yet the re- 
worked himself up from an original envage state to | turn of tion would dictate the solar year. See 
his present position, has been powerfully argued by Dr.| Year, The longevity of the antediluvian patriarchs, 
Philip Lindsley (Am. Bib. Repos, iv, 277-298; vi, 1-| and the simplicity of thelr employments, favor this 
™ and ia snaiy, corroborated by pas garg conjecture, which receives additional strength from the 
of modern ethnographical research ; hed 0! fact that the Hebrew for in an flera- 
Jearn that, while it 1s easy for men to degenerate into Wiese Pokarn bal the aca “sal ch Dl ace 
ae ee cxample hae been found of savages rising | Thee. Heb. p. 1448); and it ia also remarkable that the 
ministered civilized people; and that, even Indians, Chinese, Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, 
with euch i, ue the oie inertia Feo iabed habits | #24 other nations, all deduce their origin from person- 
ia with difical Ise, ‘The aboriginal traditions ages anid to be versed in astronomy. See Time.—The 
ofall civilized tations describe th receiving their | Knowledge of (q. ¥-) which Adam possessed was 
drlliselion Bees ettiees mally through the in, | coubtless im to his children; and we find that 
Laporys Taint nhs affords | Noah wae so minutely informed on the subject as to 
tramentality of foreign $ aD TY eh ce | distinguish between clean and Mage Lariey eit 
his instructions extended to birds of ev: in. 

froamred if the primitive races of men, being original-| vi; 9 4)—A knowledge of some Geseailal pitaciplas ta 
i botany (q. v.) ls shown by the fact that Adam know how 

All that was peculiar in the cireumstances of the to disti \ peed-bearing berb” and ‘treo in which 
sntedilavian period was eminently favorable to civ- is a seed-bearing fruit,” with “every green herb” (Gen. 
aiation. | The longeoity of the earller seventeen OF |: 99, 50), ‘The trees of life and of knowledge aro the 
Lunty centuries of human existance is a theme con-| oa, ones mentioned before the Fall; but in the history 
caer ea oe nary reserved te | of Noah the vine, the olive, and the wood of which tho 
oe ee ee vat eet Tce | ark was made (Gen. vi, 14; vill, 11; 1x, 20) are spo- 
rea nase ee 1 Ww re ken of in ench # manner as clearly to intimate a 
Geaical arte. In pottery, mining, metallurgy, cloth- |, so wlede of thelr qualities. —With mineralogy (q. v.) 
the antediluvians were at least eo far acquainted as to 
it s universally known thst there ts a tact of manipu- distinguish metals; and in the Asicrigiion of the gare 
lation whieh no instruction can teach, which the pos- den of Eden gold and precious stones are notlced (Gen, 


il, 12). 
ewe poe d eatnios dibl reat Be maree seni Ot That the ee ey : Pair rsa rege ue orcad 
limis confident . Vv.) is certain; for expressly sa a 
Pl po car dad coal egiaa penad aie Adam was still alive) became ‘‘the father of 


his art to # perfection hitherto unknown. Something | those who handle the "'32, Hianor, and the 3339, ugab” 
like this must have been acquired by the antedilu- | (Gen. iv, 21). The former - Haw] was beonely 
viens; and the of o| within their a stringed instrument resembling a lyre; and the 
vwoeld increase espe bis nger| success withis the ter (seo Lyne) was without doubt the Pandan pipe, 
mage. See Loxosvirr. composed of reeds of different lengths joined together. 
By reason of their length of life the antediluviens | This clearly intimates considerable progress in the scl- 
had also more encouragement in undertak- | ence; for it is not probable thst the art of playing on 
ings, and stronger inducements to the erection of su-| wind and on stringed instruments was discovered at 
perlor, more costly, more durable, and more cspacious | the same time. We may rather suppose that the prin- 
edifices and monuments, public and private, than exist | ciples of harmony, having been discovered in the one, 
st present. They might reasonably calculate on reep-| were by analogy transferred to the other; and that 
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Jabal, by repeated efforts, became the first performer | It is impossible to speak with any decision resped. 
an the arp am the pipes See Agr. ing the form or forms of goverameat which prevailed 
Our materiale are too scanty to allow us to affirm | before the Deluge. The slight intimations to be found 
that the antediluvians possessed the means of comma-|on the subject seem to favor the notion that the par- 
nicating thelr Ideas by writing (q. v.) or by hiero-| ticular governments were patriarchal, subject to a 
glypbics, although tradition, and a hint or two in the | general theocratical control, God himself maw 
Scriptures, might support the assertion. With re- | interfering to uphold the good and check the 
spect to poetry (q. v.), the story of Lamech and his | The right of property was recognised, for Abel and 
wives (Gen. iv, 18-24) is evidently in verse, and {| Jabal possessed flocks, and Cain built a city. As or 
most probably the oldest specimen of Hebrew poetry | dinances of religion, sacrifices certainly existed (Gen. 
extant; but whether it was written before or after | iv, 4), and eome think that the Sabbath was observed; 
tho Flood is uncertain, although the probability is that | while some interpret the words, ‘‘ Then men bogan to 
it ls one of those previously-existing documents which | eall pe the name of the Lord” (Gen. iv, 26), to slg- 
Moses transcribed into his writing. nify that public worship then began to be practised. 
With regard to architecture (q. v.), it is » singular | From Nosh's familiarity with the distinction of clean 
and important fact that Cain, when he was driven | and unclean beasts (Gen. vil, 2), it would seem tht 
from his first abode, built a city in the land to which | the Levitical rules on this subject were Ly no mean 
he went, and called it Enoch, after his son. This | new when laid down in the code of Moses. See Wor 
shows that the descendants of Adam lived in houses | surp, 
and towns from the first, and consequently affords| Marriage (q. v.), and all the relations springing 
another confirmation of the argument for the original | from it, exleted from the beginning (Gen. fi, 23-25); 
cultivation of the human family. What this ‘‘city"” | and, although polygamy was known among the ante- 
was is not mentioned, except in the term itself; and | dilaviens (Gen. iv, 19), it was most probably unlaw- 
ap that term is in the early Scriptures applied to al-| ful; for it must have been obvious that, if more than 
most every collection of human habitations, we need | one wife had been necessary for a man, the Lord 
not attach any very exalted ideas to it in this in-| would not have confined the first man to one woman. 
atance. But if we take into view the requisites nec- | The marriage of the sons of Seth with the daughters 
essary to enable Noah to erect so etupendous a fabric | of Cain appears to have been prohibited, since the 
as the ark (q. v.) mast have been, it will not be diffi- | consequence of it was that universal depravity in the 
cult to conceive that the art of building bad reached | family of Seth so forcibly expressed in this short pas- 
considerable advancement before the Deluge; nor can | sage, ‘‘AW flesh had corrupted ite way upon the 
one reflect on the building of Babel without a convic- | earth” (Gen. vii, 11). This sin, described 
tion that it mast have been through the great patri- | as an Intermarringe of *‘ the sons of God" with ‘the 
archs who lived in the old world that so much know}. | daughters of men” (Gen. vi, 2), appears to have beca 
edge was obtained as to lead to the attempt of erect-| in ite results one of the es causes of the Delage: 
Ing a fabric whose summit was intended to resch the | for if the family of Seth remained pure and cbe- 
clouds. It is not likely that the builders would, by | dient to God, he would doubtless have spared tho 
their own intuitive gonins, be equal to a task which | world for their sake, as he would have spared Sodom 
they certainly were not inspired by Heaven to exe-| and Gomorrah had tem righteous men been found 
cate. there, and as he weuld have apared his own people, 
The metallurgy (q. v.) of the antediluvians appears | the Jews, had they not corrupted themselves by in- 
to have originated with the line of Cain (Gen. iv, 22), | termarriages with the heathen. Even the longevity 
being carried to a high degree of perfection, so far as | of the antediluvians may have contributed to this re- 
forging and tempering are concerned, by Tubal-Cain | inous result, Vastly more time was upon ¢heir hands 
(q. v.).—Respecting agriculture (q. v.), which was ev-| than was needful for woodlands, draining - 
idently the first employment of Adam (Gen. fi, 15; | swamps, and other laborious and tedious processes, in 
iii, 17, 18), and, afterward, at first of Cain (Gen. iv, | addition to their ordinary agriculture and care of cat- 
2), we shall only add a reference to the case of Noah, | tle; so that the temptations to idleness were likely to 
who, immediately after the Flood, became a husband. | be very strong; and the next step would be to licen- 
man, and planted a vineyard. He also knew the | tious habits and selfish violence. The ample leisare 
method of fermenting the juice of the grape ; for it !s | possessed by the children of Adam might have been 
eald he drank of the wine, which produced inebriation | employed for many excellent purposes of social life 
(Gen. ix, 20, 21), This knowledge he doubtless ob- | and religious obedience, and undoubtedly it was 20 
tained from his progenitors anterior to the destruction | employed by many ; but to the larger part it became 
of the old world. a snare and the occasion of temptations, so that ‘the 
Pasturage (q. v.) appears to have been cocva! with | wickedness of man became great, the earth was cor- 
husbandry. Abel was a keeper of sheep, while his | rupt before God, and was filled with violence" (Crit. 
brother was a tiller of the ground (Gen, lv, 2); but | Bibl, iv, 14-20; see also Ant. U. Hist. §, 142-201). 
there is no necessity for supposing that Cain's hus-|—Kitto,s,v. See Detvos. 
bandry excluded the care of cattle, The class oftent-| Antelope, a term ly corrupted from the 
dwelling pastors—that is, of those who live in tents | epithet ‘‘ antholops" (Gr. dutoe, ornament, and oy, the 
that they may move with the{r flocks and herds from | eye), applied by the ancients to the gazelle from’ the 
one pasture-ground to another—did not originate till} proverbial beauty of its eyes. It is now the name 
comparatively late after the Fall; for Jabal, the sev- | (antilopus) of a division of the hollow-horned rami- 
enth from Adam in the line of Cain, is said to have | nants (genus Clavicorna), distinguished by certain pe- 
Leen the “father” or founder of that modo of life | culiarities of the horn, the ty glands, and their 
(Gen. iv, 20), It la doubtful whether the manufac-| slight figure (Brande’s Dict. . v.). Al the 
ture of cloth is involved in the mention of tents, see- | word does not occur in our version of the Scriptares, 
ing that excellent tent-coverings are oven at this day | yet there can be no doubt that in the Hebrew text 
made of skins; and we know that akins were the first | several ruminants to which it is applicable are indi- 
articles of clothing used by fallen man (Gen, iii, 21), | cated under different denominations. Im scientific 
The same doubt applies to the garment with which | nomenclature, the term antelope, at first applied to a 
the sons of Noah covered their inebriated father (Gen. | single species, has gradually become gemeric, and is 
ix, oo ee the Sieionene can noe now the designation of a tribe, or even of a family of 
doubt ¥ 6 cours of Bo long a period, art| genera, containing a ¢ many 8} cco 
of manofacturing cloths of hair and wool, if not of | to present usage, Bhassua sens wowciak'Sie ing 
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the natives as having some affinity to cattle, and 
othera delicate and rather small, that may be com- 
pered with young deer, to which, in trath, they bear 
ageneral resemblance. See Daze. The antelopes, 
eonsidered as a family, may be distinguished from all 
others by their uniting the livht and graceful forms 
of deer with the permanent horns of goats, excepting 
that in general their horns are round, annulated, and 
marked with strim, slender, and variously inflected, 
according to the subdivision or group to which they be- 
long. They have usually large, soft, and beautiful 
eyes, tear-pits beneath them, and round tails. They 
are often provided with tufts of hair, or brushes, to 
protect the fore-knees from injury; they have inguinal 
pores; and are distinguished by very great powers 
of speed. Among the first of the subordinate groups 
ts the o us oryz, consisting of five or six species, 
of which we have to notices at least three. The oryges 
are all about the size of the stag of Europe, or larger, 
with long, annulated, slender horns, rising in contin- 
uation of the plane of the forehead, slightly divergent, 
regularly but not greatly curved, entirely straight or 
tyrated, and from three feet to three feet eight inches 
in length. The head is rather clumsy, and more or 
less pied with black and white; tho neck ewod, or 
arched, like that of the came? ; the carcass bulky, com- 
pared with the legs, which are slender, firm, and ca- 
pable of sustaining great action; the tail extends only 
to the beal, or hough; the hair on the shoulders and 
neck is invariably directed forward, thus, no doubt, 
keeping the animal cool in flight (see Penny Cyclopa- 
da,s.v.; Henglia, Antilope Nordost. A frica'e,Jeu.1864) 
1. The yackmur’ (vcr, Deut. xiv, 5; 1 Kings 
iv, 23) is not, as In our Auth. Vers. “‘the fallow-deer” 
(Sept. dopeac, Vulg. caprea), but the oryz leucoryz of 
the moderns, the true oryx of the ancients, and of 
Niebuhr, who quotes R. Jona, and points out the Chal- 
daic jackmera, and describes it as a great goat. The 
Eastern Arabs still use the name jarmur. The lew 
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corgx, as the name implies, is white, having a black 
mark down the nose, black cheeks and jowl, the logs, 
from the elbow and heel to the pastern joints, black, 
and the lower half of the thighs usually, and often the 
lower flank, bright rufous. The species now resides 
in pairs, in smal] families, and not unfrequently singly, 
on the mountain ranges along the sandy districts in 
the desert of Eastern Arabia, and on the banks of the 
Lower Euphrates; and may extend as far eastward 
as the west bank of the Indus, feeding on shrubby 
seacias, such as fortilis and EKhrenbergi. It was, no 
doubt, formerly, if not at present, found in Arabia 
Petrma, and im the eastern territories of the people 
of Israel; and from the circumstance of the generic 
name of wild cow or bull being common to this, as to 
other allied species, it was equally caught with nets 
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and with the noose, and styled INF (tao, to, theo). To 
this species may be referred more particularly some 
of the notions respecting unicorna, since, the forehead 
being narrow, and the borns long and slender, if one 
be broken off near the root, the remaining one stands 
so nearly on the medial line, that, taken in connection 
with its white-colored hair, to uncritical inspection, a 
single-horned animal might appear to be really pres- 
ent. By nature vicious and menacing, from what 
may be observed in the Egyptian paintings of the in- 
dustry which imposture exercised, we may conclude 
that haman art, even in early ages, may have con- 
tributed to make artificial unicorna; and most proba- 
bly those seen by somo of the earller European trav- 
ellera were of this kind. See Fattow Deer, 

2. The ted’ (INF, Dent. xiv, 5, “wild ox;” Sept. 
dpuE, Vulg. oryz) of to’ (X°7), Isa. li, 20, “ wild bull ;” 
Sept. wevrdiov, Vulg. oryz; the oryz tao, or Nabian 
oryx, of Ham, Smith) is elther a apecies or distinct vari- 
ety Ldeeical Fis The male, being nearly four feet high 
at the ?, ig taller than that of the léucoryx; 
the horns are longer, the body comparatively lighter, 
and every limb indicative of vigor and elasticity ; on 
the forehead there is a white spot, distinctly marked 
by the particolar direction of the balr turning down- 
ward before the inner angle of the eye to near the 
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mouth, leaving the nose rufous, and forming a kind 
of letter A. Under the eye, toward the cheek, there 
ts a darkish spot, not very distinct; the limbs, belly, 
and tail are white; the body mixed white and red, 
most reddish about the neck and lower hams. It is 
possible that the name ¢ao or teo ls connected with the 
white spot on the chaffron. This species resides chief 
ly in the desert west of the Nile, but is most likely 
not unknown in Arabia; certain it is that both are 
figured on ian monuments (the Antilope defassa 
of Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. iil, 18, cut 827), the lencoryx 
being distinguished by horns leas curved, and by some 
indications of black on tho face, See Wit.v Ox. 

8. The oryx addaz may have been known to the 
Hebrews by the name of jt" (dishon’, Dent, xiv, 
5, ‘‘pygarg;" Sept. avyapyoc, Valg. pygargus). It 
is three feet seven inches at the shoulder, has the 
same atractore as tho others, but is somewhat higher 
at the croup; it has a coarse beard under the gullet, 
a black scalp and forehead, divided from the eyes and 
nose by a white bar on each aide, pasaing along the 
brows and down the face to the cheek, and connected 
with one another between the eyes. The general 
color of the fur is white, with the head, neck, and 
shoulders more or less liver-color gray; bat what dis- 
tinguishes it most from the others are the horus, which 
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modern times the word is used in # more confined 


formed service of the English Church in the beginning 
of the reign of Queen Elisabeth, 


Anthimus (Martyr), bishop of Nicomedia, in Bi- 
thynia; beheaded in 808 by order of Diocletian, who at 
the eame time put to death, in various ways, many oth- 
ers of the faithful, The Latins commemorate them 
April 27tbh.—Easebius, Hist. lib. vili, cap. 4 and 6. 
Anthimus, bishop of Trebizond, and, in 585, pe 
triarch of Constantinople, was deposed by Emperor 
Justinian as e Monophysite, and his works burned. 
Anthologion (ArOodsyor), in Latin, Florileg: 
a term re oroatae, like the otto 0 An 
thology ia, floral discourse), li ly “a gar 
land Sen vee a collection of short sentences 
from celebrated authors. It is the technical name of 
in atrocture and length assimilate with those of the | one of the Church books in use among the Greeks. 
other species, but in shape assume the spiral flexures | Jt contains principally the offices which are sang on 
of the Indian antelope. The animal is figured on /the festivals of our poe the Virgin, and the chief 
Egyptian monuments, and may be the pyyary or dishom, | saints; then those called “‘communia,” appointed for 
uniting the characters of a white rump with strepsice- | the festivals of the ets, apostles, martyrs, pon- 
rotine horns, and Gs those which oe Shaw ascribes | tiffe, etc.—Suicer, 7; , p- 845. 
to his ‘‘lidgee,”—Kitto,a.v. See Pyoaro. petriarct 

A subgenus of the antelope family is the gazella, of Wiese a saedieeiess cof ice ave asi, 


which one or more species appear to be designated in| 9¢ Coma, in Egypt. His perents left bim large 
Scripture by the terms "3%, tecbi’, dopedc. See Ga-| sessions, bat the words of our Lord to the rich veins 
ZELLE; Zoo.oor, ruler so impressed bis mind that he sold bis posses- 
Antelucdni (sc. caun), i. ¢. before daylight, | sions, gave the money to the poor, and retired into 
In times of persecution the Christians, being unable | the desert, where he led an ascetic life. For more 
to meet for divine worship in the open day, beld thelr | than twenty years, tried with various temptations, be 
assemblies in the night. The like assemblies were | dwelt apart, first in a cave, and then in a ruined house, 
afterward continued from feelings of plety and devo- | having no communication with mankind but by a mes- 
tion, and called antelucan or night assemblies. This | Seager, who brought him the necessaries of life. The 
custom is noticed in Pliny’s Leiter to Trajas (lib, x, | fame of bis sanctity attracted crowds of disciples, and 
ep. 97).—Bingham, Orig. Ecol. bk. xill, ch. x, § 11. Ms pe eee oR L caved them ~ Benton 
Anterus, St., bishop of Rome, a Greek by birth hs isi ltiging Ala , . 
succeeded St, Pectin: and was, according s Euse- were by Best hon) pallosupberr, md comanue 
bius, the eighteenth, according to others the nine- reat wrote to him, ontreating his prayers, = Only 
teenth, bishop of Rome. “According to the same bis. |! exceptional casos did Anthony leave his solitude, 
torian, he was elected in 288, and died one month Bod ren ney tess lay pow erfaly opmessoa jon) uoels 
later, But, according to Baronius, who ls followed by — and heathens with bis hairy dress and his 
most of the modern Nuterana, hie election falls into | maciated, ghost-like form. In the year 811, during 
the year 285. Anterus ordered the acts of the mar- the persecution under Maximinus, he appeared: in 
tyrs to be collected, which is said to have occasioned Alexandria, in the hope of himeelf gaining the mar- 
the persecution in which he suffered martyrdom him- a iets, aoe Mesry and parnaig pal ebey ae 
raged sc 
ow Sane ne od ann. 287, and the notes of Pagi coapaaied them to the real bat’ ne caswentared 
é to on the saint of the wilderness. In the 
Anthédon ('ArSnduv, apparently a Greek name, him 
signifying flcery),a city on the coast of Palestine, 20 | air for the eneond ad ass tane to ike etree ne 
stadia from Gaza (Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. v, 9), to the | Egypt to bear witness for the orthodox faith of his 
south-west (comp. Ptolemy, in Reland, Palast. p. 460). | friend Athanuelus ayuinst Arianis d fi . fow da: 
It was taken and destroyed by Alexander Janneus | converted more riley Hee and Sancta thas i che 
(Josephus, Ans. xill, 18, 8; comp. 15, 4), but restored wise been gained in a whol: He declared 
by Gabinivs (ib, xiv, 6, 8), and added by Augustus to| Arian denial of the divinity of Christ w. os 
the dominions of Herod the Groat (ib. xv, 7, 8), who | Yenom of the serpent, und ne better then heathentone 
changed its name to Agrippias CAyouxmiic, ib. xil,| which worshipped the creature instead of the Create 
18, 8). In the Chronicon J’aschale it appears as Cari- M4 ould pore thi a wi ake # = 
anihedon, i. ¢. Keriath ('“city”) of Anthedon (Reland, | warned his disciples aaninee lutereoueee ith then 
Palast. p. 667). In the thmo of Julian it was much Athanasius ahsaasa Werks te sepcnre é here 
addicted to Gentile superstition (Sozomen, ut sup.) |he cast out an evil apirit from eit, A edn 
particularly the worship of Astarte (Venue), as appears to a 1 he A A a Eo Maeereg 
from a coin of Antoninus and Caracalla (Vaillant, Any, Kenaes 1s Alesana he Src yee. Ae 
Numiam. Colon. p. 115). Ita blshope are named in | fetroting li eee te the took tae rolitade dies.* 
several of the early councils (Reland, id. p. 568). The ‘he paved Popes ea bash corte forsook 
notices correspond very well to the position assigned ban 2d beet peciciony Pesplesthidl sre tte aes 
by Van de Velde (Map) at Tell Ajjur, « mall village pap yall ponsive he j = earache bid hss spars 
on the shore near Gaza (Robinson, Researches, il, 851), peared at th : te, “hea, pd anne 
Anthem (from dyzi, in return, and dpvoc, a yong), with all php at hostile, pb tes Seapine 
@ pealm or hymn, sung in parts alternately, and car- | ical force’ (Hook). In his last hours he retired, en 


Tesponding to the antiphonal singing of the primitive | mountain with two of his di esired 
Church. It wae introdaced by Ignatius smeae the re re wel elfen 


to bary him like the tarch id keep secret 
Charches and by Ambrose in tho Weet’ Ia |place of his barlal, thes eebokiag te’ copuastiaase 


Org Uibbie, oF lyse Ant lope, 
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passion for relics, His words are thus reported by 

Athanasius: ‘‘Do not let them carry my body Into 

Egypt, lest they store it in their houses. One of my 
reasons for to this mountain was to hinder 
this, You know I have ever reproved those who have 
done this, and charged them to cease from the custom. 

Bury, then, my body in the earth, in obedience to my 

word, 0 that no one may know the place, except your- 

wlyes. In the resurrection of the dead it will be re- 
stored to me incorraptible by the Saviour. Distribute 
my garments a8 follows: let Athanasius, the bishop, 
have the one sheepskin and the garment I sleep on, 
which be gave me new, and which has grown old with 
me. Let Serapion, the bishop, have the other sheap- 
skin, As to the hair shirt, keep it for yourselves. 
And now, my c farewell ;.Anthony is going, 
and is no longer with you.” He died In 856, being 
one hundred and five years. old, and unburdened by 
old age. His whole conduct indicates the predomi- 
nance of a glowing and yet gloomy fancy, which is 
the proper condition of religious ascetism. Like many 
of the mystica, he affected to despise human science; 
one of his reported sayings is, ‘‘He who has a sound 
mind has no need of learning.” At the same time, 
Athanasius states that he was a diligent student of the 
Scriptures. ‘'Tho whole Nicene age vencrated in An- 
thony a model saint. This fact brings out most char- 
ecteristleally the vast difference between the ancient 
and the modern, the old Catholic and the evangelical 
Protestant conception of the nature of Christian re- 
ligion. The specifically Christian element in the life 
of Anthony, especiajly as measured by tho Pauline 
standard, is very small. Nevertheless, we can but ad- 
mire the miserable magnificence, the simple, rude 
grandeur of this hermit sanctity, oven in its aberra- 
tian. Anthony concealed under his sheepskin a child- 
like humility, an amiable simplicity, a rare energy of 
will, and a glowing love to God, which maintained it- 
self for almest ninety years in the absence of all the 
comforts and pleasures of natural life, and triamphed 
over all the temptations of the flesh, By plety alone, 
without the help of education or learning, he became 
one of the most remarkable and influential men in the 
history of the ancient church. Even heathen contem- 
poraries could not withbold from him their reverence, 
and the celebrated philosopher Synesius, afterward a 
bishop, before his conversion reckoned Anthony among 
those rare men in whom flashes of thought take the 
Place of reasonings, and natural power of mind makes 
sebooling needless’ (Hook). Although the father of 
monachism, St, Anthony is not the author of any mo- 
nastic ‘rales ;"" those which the monks of the Eastern 
schismatic secte attribute to him are the production of 
&. Basil, Accounts of bis life and miracles are given 
in the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, under the date 
of the 17th of January, on which day his festival is 
kept, marvelous etories are told of him. The 
Principal source of information concerning him is his 
life by Athanasius (Opera, vol. i, ed. Benedict), which 
is xapposed, however, to be much interpolated. On 
this biography Ieaac Taylor remarks, ‘ It may be read 
with edification, taken for just co much as it is worth; 
bot as an exemplar of the Christian character one 
way find as good, nay, some much better, armong the 
nonkish records of the worst times of Romanism. In 
ull these Sfty-four pages, scarcely so much as one sen- 
tence meets the eye of a kind to recall any notions or 
sentiments which are distinctively Christian. There 
{s indeed an unimpeachable loxy and a thorough- 
going submissiveness in regard to church authority ; 
and there is a plenty pf Christianized sooffeeism, and 
there is more than enough of demonology, and quite 
tough of miracle, but barely » word concerning the 
propltiatory work of Christ; barely a word indicating 
any personal feeling of the ascetic’s own need of that 
propitiation as the ground of his hope. Not a word 
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influence of the Spirit in renewing and cleansing the 
heart; not a word responding to any of those signal 
passages of Scripture which make the gospel ‘glad 
tidings’ to guilty man. Drop a very few phrases bor- 
towed from the Scriptures, and substitute a few drawn 
from the Koran, and then this memoir of St. Anthony, 
by Athanasius, might serve, os to its temper, spirit, 
and substance, nearly as well for a Mohammedan der 
vish as for a Christian saint’ (Taylor, Ancient Chris 
Uanity, 1, 278), His sevon epistles to the different 
monasteries in Egypt, translated out of the Evyptian 
tongue into Greek, ara given with the commentaries 
of Dionysius the Carthusian upon Dionysius the Areop- 
agite, printed at Cologne, 1586, and in the Aidl. Pa- 
trum, lv, 85.— Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. i, 468 0q.; Glese- 
ler, Ch, Hist, i, 172,270; Neander, Ch. Hist. ii, 228 8q. ; 
Batlor, Lives of’ Saints, i, 165; Newman, Church of the 
Fathers (Lond, 1842); Hook, Eccles, Biography, i, 229; 
Schaff, in Meth, Quar. Rev, 1864, p. 29 eq. 

Sr. Axrxoxr's Fiae.—Batler, in his Lives of the 
Sainte, gives the following account of the origin of this 
name: ‘In 1089 a peatilential erystpelatous distem- 
per, called the sacred fre, swept off great numbers in 
most provinces of Franca; public prayers and proces- 
slona were ordered against this scourge. At longth 
it pleased God to grant many miraculous cures of this 
dreadfal distemper to those who implored his mercy 
through the intercession of St. Anthony, especially 
before his relics; the church [of La Mothe 8t. Di- 
dier, near Vienne, In Dauphiné] in which they were 
deposited was resorted to by great numbers of pil- 
grime, and his patronage was implored over the whole 
kingdom againet this disease.” The ‘order of Can- 
ons Regular of St. Anthony,” a religious fraternity 
founded about 1090 for the rolief of persons afflicted 
with the fire of St. Anthony, survived in France till 
1790, See Axruoxy, St., ORDER oF. 

Anthony, St., of Padus, born at Lisbon im 1195, 
was at first an Augustinian monk; joined in 1220 the 
Franciscans, went in 1321 as missionary to Africa, 
Uved for some time as hermit in Sicily, labored with 
great effect as preacher of repentance throughout It- 
aly, and was the leader of the rigorous party in the 
Franciscan order against the mitigatione introduced 
by the general Elias, See Fraxctscaxs. Tradition 
ascribes to him the most astounding miracles, e. g. 
that the fishes came to listen to his open-air sermona, 
ete. He died at Padus In 1231, and was canonized in 
1282. He is commemorated on June 18, He is pa- 
tron eaint of Padua, and also venerated with great dis- 
tinction in Portugal. His works (sermons, 8 mystical 
explanation of the Scriptures, etc.) are of no great im- 
portance. They have been published, together with 
those of St. Francis of Assisi, by De la Haye, Ant- 
werp, 1628, See Wadding, Annales minor, ; Tritheim 
and Bellarmin, De Script, eectes. ; Dirks, a Dene 
thony of Padua (transl. from the French, N. Y. 1866). 

Anthony vz Dominis. See Domzxzs, 

Anthony vz Rosexz1s, of Arezzo, about the year 
1450 was made socretary of the Emperor Frederick 
III. He died at Padua in 1467, leaving a work enti- 
tled Monarchia, in five parta, on the powors of the em- 
peror and the pope, in which he endeavors to show 
that the pope has not authority in temporal matters, 
and that in spiritual affairs he is subject to the Church. 
This remarkable work was printed at Venice in 1488, 
1687, and is to be found in Goldastus, Afonarch, i, 252- 
556, It is, of course, placed upon the Jndex 
torius.—Cave, /Iist, Lift, anno 1450; Landon, 8, v. _ 

Anthony or Lasarsa, or, with a Latin name, An- 
tonious Nebrissensis, a Spanish theologian and historian, 
born in 1442, and died in 1622, He was appointed 
by Cardinal Ximenes professor at the university Al. 
cala de Henares, and colaborer at the Complutensian 
Bible Polyglot. He was also biographer of Ferdinand 
the Catholic. He wrote, besides a number of works 
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on classleal antiquity, a Dictionarium quadruple: 
wala, 1682, fol.); Quinguagena locorum 3. non 
ulgariter enarratorvm (Paris, 1620; Basle, 1548), « 
remarkable book, in an exegetical point of view, be- 
cause it takes the original text for its basis.—Prescott, 
Ferdinand and Jeabella, i, 458. 

Anthony, St, Onprrs oy. 1. The monastic or- 
ders of the rn (Greek, Armenian, Jacobite, Cop- 
tic, Abyssinian) charohes call themselves either after 
St. Anthony or St. Basil. Neither Anthony himself 
nor his disciples had founded « religious order, but 
when the rate of Basil began to spread in the Eastern 
churches, and most of the monks called themselves 
after him, some, out of veneration for Anthony, pre- 
ferred to assume his name. Among the Eastern 
churches united with Rome, the Chaldeans, Maron. 
ites, and United Armenians have orders of Antonian 
monks, The Chaldeans have only one convent, Man 
Hormes, near Mosul, called after St. Hormisdas. The 
Maronite Antonians are subdivided into three classes: 
the Aleppines, who have their monasteries in the clit- 
ies, and the Baladites and Libanensians, whose monas- 
teries are on the Lebanon. Together, they have about 
60 monasteries, with 1500 monks, The Armenian An- 
tonians are divided into two class¢s—an older branch 
on the Lebanon, and a younger one established by 
Mekhiter, See Mexurrar. The Antonians of the 
Eastern churches together number about 8000.—Hel- 
yot, Ord. Religieur, ii, 504; P. Karl vom heil. Aloys, 
Jahrbuch, 1862, p. 70. 

2. A military order, founded by Albert of Bavaria, 
count of Hainault, Holland, and Zealand, in 1862, 
when he was about to make war on the Turks, and 
styled ‘The Order of the Knights of St, Anthony.” 
They wear a collar of gold, fashioned like the girdle 
of a hermit, to which is appended a bell and crutch, 
such ag are represented in pictures of St. Anthony.— 
Helyot, Ordres Relig, li, 506; Landon, a. v. 

8, A congregation of Regular Canons, founded in 
1095 at Vienna (sea Relmbold, De Antonianis, Lips. 
1787). The so-called “relics of St. Anthony” were 
bronght from the East in 1070 by Josselin of Touraine, 
who founded for their rece: the “ Charch of St. 
Anthony,” in La Mothe St. Didier, of which town he 
wasiord. The disease ly called ‘St, Anthony's 
fire’ was then very prevalent; and it is reported that 
wonderful cures were wrought at the shrine of St. 
Anthony. Two gentlemen, named Gaston, who de- 
voted all their property to the work, assisted by seven 
others, built, for their accommodation, a hospital in the 
town. One account says that Gaston’s son had been 
cured, and that this charity was the fulfilment of a 
vow. It is to these hospltallers that the order of St. 
Anthony owes {ts origin. The order soan took root 
{n most of the kingdoms of Europe, and even in Asia 
and Africa. Gaston was made gtand-master of the 
order, and all the other establishments 
at La-Mothe, or, as it came now to be called, St. An- 
toine, as their chief, Eventually, all these houses be- 
came so many commanderies, which were divided into 
(1.) General, i, e. dependent immediately on that in 
the city of St. Antoine; and (2.) Subaitern, {. e. de- 
pendent on one or other of the goneral commanderies, 
The Popenes were bound to a uniform and common 
mode of life, and bore a figure resembling the Greek 
Taw on their dress, In 1297, Almon de Montagni, 
tho seventeenth master, perceiving that the malady 
which had been the origin of the order was fast disap- 
pearing, and fearing lest, with the cessation of the dis- 
ease, the order itself shonld cease, demanded of Pope 
Boniface VIII a new form of constitution. This the 
pops granted, and the new hospitallers of St. Anthony 
became regular canons, following tho rule of St. Au- 
gustine; and the hospital founded by Gaston, and the 
charch built by Joaselin, belnz united to the priory 
of Benedictines, which previously existed there, and 
which was ceded to the new order, together formed 
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the abbey-in-chief of the order of St. iparya which 
in after received vast possessions 5 wileges. 
After hay disorders, the fraternity fell into decay in 
the 18th century, and was united {n 1775 to the order 
of Malta, which {t enriched by the addition of 42 
houses. The Antonians soon repented of having en- 
tered this union, and reclaimed against it in 1780, bat 
fn vain. A single commandery, Hoechst, in Germs- 
ny, existed until 1808, when the order became entirely 
extinct.—Helyot, Ordres Religieur, |, 264; Landon, s. v. 


Anthropolitres (dv3pwrolarpa:, man-worship- 
pers), a name by which the Apollinarians stigmatized 
the orthodox, because they maintained that Christ was 
a perfect man, and hed a reasonable soul and body. 
Apollinarius denied thie, maintaining that the divine 
nature in Christ supplied the place of « rational eoal, 
constitating, in fact, bis mind.—Bingham, Orig. Fe 
cles, bk. 5, ch. il, § 16; Farrar, 8. v. 


Anthropology (c»Spwwodoyia, a discourse on 
man) is that part of scientific theology which treats of 
man, his nature, relations, etc., - distinguished from 
theology proper (the doctrine of God) and Christology 
(the doctrine of Christ). Theological anthropology 
distinguishes itself from physiological anthropology by 
viewing man not as @ natural being, but in his rele 
tion to God. It may be divided into two chief parts: 
the doctrine of the original condition of man before 
the fall, and the doctrine of the fall and of sin which 
through the fall came into the haman race, propagated 
iteelf, and took effect in every individual. 

It must be admitted that a scientific anthropology 
is not possible in theology without physiological an- 
thropology, that is, without a know of the nat- 
ural organism of man. But physlologica] anthropol- 
ogy is only the basis of the theological, and the com- 
pletest knowledge of man in an anatomical, physio- 
logical, and even peychological point of view is un- 
ablo to disclose the religious natrre of'man. AT) that 
we may learn of the latter in a psychological way is a 
view of man in his individualism, as a sample of the 
Taco; but at Bo history of mankind in connection 
with the revelations of God can open to us a fall look 
upon bis religious nature. It Is therefore safe to as- 
sert that, as theology must bo anthropological, thus 
anthropolozy must be theological; and Harless (pref- 
ace to his manual of Ethical Theology) te right in rec- 
ommending to theologians not to neglect the physio- 
logical researches on the natare of man. The question 
of body and soul (or, according to the Trichotomists, 
body, soul, and spirit), as well as the question on the 
origin of the soul (pre-existence, traducianism, and 
creatianism), belong to theological anthropology only 
in so far as they may contribute to an understanding 
of man's religious natare. History knows as little of 
tho original condition of man = of innocence) as 

The true 

dure of the dogmatic theologian will be to comprehend 
in his own mind the fow but grand hints of the Scrip- 
tures on the subject (image of God), and then by 
exegetical, historical, and philosophical means, so to 
elaborate thom as to show, behind the figurative ex- 
pressions, the higher idea of humanity; for upon the 
correct compretiension of this idea depends the correct 
conception of sin, whether it 1s to be viewed as a mere 
negation, a natural deficiency, or both as a privation 
and deprivation, or depravation of human pature. 

In Genesis wo find the biblical narrative of the 
origin of sin, and this narrative is reproduced daily 
in the experience of mankind. Even when the full 
Augustinian idea of original sin may not be adhered 
to, the consciousness of an aggregate guilt of the race, 
in which the individual mano, has his part, is the trua 
deeply religious view, confirmed both by Scripture and 
experience. Psy shological observations, and the study 
of the Scriptures, complete and illustrate each other 
nowhere e0 fally as in the doctrine of sin. Paul, Au. 
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gusine, and Lather spoke from thelr personal expe- 

rience es well as from the depths of human nature. 

The abstract intellect eon dlr lean pect” 

dat religious ex: ce attests that in- 

pr cannot comprehend the depth of sin (Hun- 

Sayles ra Christo, i, 186 0q.).—Hagenbach, 
7th ed., p. 808 sq. See Tuxo.oor, 

Anthropomorphism (from ayperoc, a man, 
and pop97, a_form), 1. @ term used to signify the ‘' rep- 
resentation of divinity undor a human form ;" and tho 
nations or sects who have followed this practice have 
been sometimes called Anthropomorphites (q.v.). The 

tepresented deities under human forme, as 
es those of animals, and sometimes under a com- 
bination ofthe two, The ancient Persians, as Herado- 
tus tells us (i, 181), adored the Supreme Belog under no 
visible form of their own creation, but they worshipped 
on the tops of mountains, and sacrificed to the sun and 
moon, to earth, fire, water, and the windr. The He- 
brews were forbidden (Exod. xx, 4, 5) to make any 
image or the representation of any animated boing 
whatever. The Greeks were essentially anthropomor- 
phists, and could never separate the idea of superior 
powers from the representation of them under a hu- 
man form; hence, in their mythology and in their arte, 
each deity had his distinguishing attributes and a char- 
acteristic haman shape. Jews, Christians, and Mo- 
hammedans revere God as « spirit, and therefore ro- 
ject all representations of Deity in human form. 

2. The term is also used to denote that figure of 
speech by which the sacred writers attribute to God 
parts, actions, and affections which properly belong to 
man; as when they «peak of the eyes of God, his Aand, 


ete, bism (¢ Le) differs fi 
anthrrpopathy (abheantes Ssirdirg Bena first ts 
the attributing to God any thing whatever which, strict- 


ly speaking, is applicable to man only; the second is 
the act of attributing to God passions which belong to 
man’s nature. Instances of both are found In the 
Seriptarca, by which they adapt themselves to human 
modes of king, and to the limited capacities of 
het (see cnc pba A jomus d. Bi- 
Dans, 1906; Ge' pologie d, unthropomorph., ©, 
Gottes, Leipa. 1842). These 
al ies we must, however, inte in a man- 
ner suitable to the majesty of the Divine nature. 
Thus, when the mombers of a human body are aos- 
cribed to God, we must understand by them those 
perfections of which such members are in us the in- 
struments. The eyr, for instance, representa God's 
knowledge and watchful care; the arm his power and 
ttrength; his ear the regard he pays to prayor and 
to the ery of fon and misery, etc. Further, 
when haman affections are attributed to God, we mast 
to interpret them as to imply no imperfection, such 
aa perturbed feeling, in him. When God is said to re- 
pent, the antecedent, by a frequent figure of speech, is 
pot for the consequent; and in this case we are to un- 
derstand an altered mode of proceeding on the part 
of God, which in man is the effect of repenting. 
itic phrases, generally considered, 
are such as ascribe to the Deity mixed perfections and 
human jons. These phrases may be divided 
into three classes, according to which we ascribe to 
Ged: 1. Human actions (drOperorolnnc); 2. Hu- 
wan affections, passions, and sufferings (anthropopa- 
thy); 8, Human form, human organs, human members 
(sathropomorpbism). A rational being, who receives 
the senses, can form conceptions 
ef the Deity only by « consideration of his own pow- 
ere end properties (Journal Sac. Lit. 1848, p. 9 @q.). 
tic modes of thought are therefore un- 
avoidable in the religion of mankind; and although 
they cam furnish no other than corporeal or sensible 
of the Deity, they are nevertheless 
trae and just when we guard against transferring to 
God qualities pertaining to the haman senses. It Is, 
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for Instance, a proper expression to assert that God 
knows all things; it is improper, that is, tropical or 
anthropomorphitic, to say that he sers all things. An- 
thropomorpbism is thus a species of accommodation (q. 
y.), inasmuch as by these representations the Deity, 
as it were, lowers himself to the comprehension of 
men. We can only think of God as the archetype 
of car own spirit, and the idea of God can no longer 
be retained if we lose sight of this analogy. Anthro- 
pomorphism must be supplanted by Christianity; an- 
thropopathism is not supplanted, but spiritualized and 
refined. Only what is false must be rejected—that 
crodeness which transfers to God human passions 
(xa6m) and defects, for want of recollecting the eleva- 
tion of the Supreme Being, as well as his relationship 
to man, Christianity must teach us to distingaish 
what is owing to the corrupting influence of sin from 
what constitutes the true analogy Letween God and 
man, In heatheniem a false anthropopathiem pre- 
vailed, since polythelam presented in its gods the 
apotheosis of human qualities, not only of virtues, but 
of vices, and withal a deification of the power mani- 
feeted In Nature. Among the common, carnally-min¢- 
ed Jews thore was a corresponding crudeness in their 
views of the Divine attributes; for omnipotence was 
represonted as unlimited caprice, and punitive justice 
as perfectly analogous to human wrath, McCosh re- 
marks that “of all systems, Pantheism is the most 
apt, in oor times, to land in Anthropomorphism. For, 
if God and his works be one, then we shall be led to 
look on humanity as the highest manifestation of the 
divinity, and the natural devoutness of the heart will 
find vent in hero-worehip, or the foolish raving about 
great men, which bas been so common among the em- 
inent literary men of the age now passing away, the 
lasue of the Pantheism which rose like a vapor in Ger- 
many, and came over like a fog into Britain and Amer- 
ica’” (/ntuitions of the Mind, pt. ili, § 5). Sce Seiler, 
Bibl, Hermeneuttk, p. 56; Penny ia, 8. 0,5 
Horns, /utroduction, 1, 362; Neander, //tst. of Dogmas, 
1, 102 eq,; Tappe, De Anthropopatica (Dorp. 1815). 
An‘ hites [see ANTuUROPOMOR- 
PHIsm]}, a sect of ancient heretics, who were so de- 
nominated because they understood every thing 
spoken in Scripture in a literal renre, and particular. 
ly that passage of Genesis in which It ia eald ‘God 
made man after his own image.” Hence they main- 
tained thut God had a human shapo (sce Fremling, 
De Anthropomorphitis, Lund. 1787). They were also 
called Acptaxi, from Audius, a Syrian who origi- 
nated their sect. The orthodox bishops | revailed on 
the emperor to banish Audius to Syriv, where he Ja- 
bored for the propagation of Christiznity among the 
Goths, built convents, and instituted several bishope, 
and died atout 872, In consequence of repeated per- 
secutions, the sect ceased to exist toward the close of 
the 5th centary. Origen wrote against cortain monks 
in Egypt who were Anthropomorpbites; but whether 
they Inherited their views from Audius, or professed 
them independently of him, is etil! doubtful. An- 
thropomorphites appeared again In the 10th century, 
and in the 17th under Paul Felgenbaner (q. v.). “An- 
thropomorpbism has been recently revived hy the 
Mormons, In Elder Moffut's Latter-Dcy Saints’ Cate- 
chiem, God Is described as an intelligent material per- 
eonage, possessing body, parts, and passions, and un- 
able to ‘occupy two distinct places at once’” (Wilk 
Nama, Note to Browne on 29 Articles, p. 19),—Neander, 
Ch. Hist, it, 690, 705-6; Landon, 8. v. 
Anthropopathy. See AxTHRoromonrHism, 
Antibaptists (from ayri, against, and BarriZu, 
to baptize), thoee who oppose baptism. Of this descrip- 
tion there are two sorts: (1.) Those who oppose it al- 
together, aa the Friends, usually called Quakers, who 
have from the beginning rejected it as an ordinance, 
declaring It to be superseded by the baptiem of the 
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Spirit, under whose peculiar administration Chris-| of the Church, and to the spirit of his religion, ts call- 


tians live, and whose influences can 
ceived (as they maintain) 
medium for their conveyance, 
Antibaptists essentially, they are not 6o technically. 
(2.) The class of persons to whom that name properly 


be and are re-| ed Antichrist; as when the Apostle Jobn, referring to 
without any eacramental | certain false teachers who corrupted the truth from 
But though these are | its simplicity, says, ‘Even now arc there many Anti- 


christs” (1 John ii, 18; iv, 8), many who corrupt the 
doctrine and blespheme the name of Christ, |. e. Jew- 


belongs are those who deny the necesalty of baptism to ish sectarics (Locke, Comment, in loc.). 


‘ Baptism,” they tell ua, 


any except new converts. 


Ll. Types and Predictions of Antichrist in O. T.—- 


“fs @ proselyting ordinance, to be applied only to| 1. Balaam. As Moses was the type of Christ, so Ba- 
Bisse Ws psi to Christisnity from other re-|laam, the opponent of Moses, is to be taken as an 
ligions, and not to their descendanta, whether infant | O.T. type of Antichrist (Num, xxxi, 16; comp. Jude 
or adult.” This thoy infer from the words of the | 9-11; 2 Pot. if, 14-16; Rev. il, 24). See Bar~am. 


commission, and from the practico of the aposties and 
first Christians, It has been stated that there are in 


Ireland several growing societies of Antibaptists. | of their kingdom, when the 


See Barrisé. 


Antiburghers, a branch of seceders from tho 
Church of Scotland, who differ from the Established 
Church chiefly in matters of church government; 
and from the Burghers (q. v.), with whom they 
were originally united (in the Erskine secession), re- 
specting the lawfulness of taking the Burgess oath, 
which ran thas; “I profess and allow with my heart 
the true religion presently professed within this 
realm and authorized by the laws thereof; I 
abide thereat and defend the same to my life's end; 
renouncing the Roman rellgion called Papistry,” 
The seceders could not agree in their interpretation 
of this oath, some of them construing it into a virtual 
approval of the National Church, others maintaining 
that it was merely a declaration of Protestantism and 
a security against Popery. The contest was soon em- 
bittered by personal asperities, and in 1747 a schism 
took place, Those who rejected 
the General Associate Synod, or Antiburghers, the 
others were known as the Associate Synod, or Burgh- 
ers. The former party were, in matters of church 
government, rigid adherents of the old Presbyterian 
system. (Marsden, Churches and Sects, 1,298; Eadie, 
U.P. Church, in the Encyo. Metrop.) See Erskine; 
Secepers; ScoTLanp, CHURCH oF. 


Antichrist (dvrixproc, 


2. Antioches Epiphanes, the ‘‘ King of Fierce Com- 
tenance” (Dan. viii, 23-25): “And fm the latter time 
transgressors are come to 

the full, a king of fieree countenance, and understand- 
ing dark sentences, shall stand up. And his power 
shall be mighty, but not by hls own power; and he 
shall destroy wonderfully, and shall prosper, and prac- 
tise, and shall destroy the mighty and the holy people. 
And through his policy also he shall cause craft to 
prosper in his band; and he shal! magnify Aimect/ in 
his heart, and by peace shall destroy many: he shall 
also stand up against the Priuce of princes; but he 


ahall | Shall be broken without band."’ (Comp. also ch. xi, 


xil.) Most interpreters concur in applying this pas- 
sage to Antiochus Epiphanes as a type of Antichrist. 
Antiochus is here set forth (ch, vili) as a theocratic 
anti-Messiah, opposed to the trae Messiah, who, it will 
be remembered, is generally described in O. T. a8 a 
king. Jerome (quoted In Smith, Dictiosary, s. v.) 
argues as follows: “All that follows (from ch. xi, 
21) to the end of the book applies personally to An- 


the oath were called | ttocbus Epiphanes, brother of Seleacus, and son of An- 


tlochus the Groat; for, after Seleucus, he reigned 
eleven years in Syria, and possessed Judea; and in 
his reign there occurred the persecation about the 
Law of God, and the wars of the Maccabees. But 
our people consider all these things to be spoken of 
Antichrist, who is to come in the last time. ... It is 
the custom of Holy Scripture to anticipate in types 
the reality of things to come. For in the same way 


ageinst Christ; others, | our Lord and Saviour is spoken of in the 72d Psalm, 


instead of Christ [see below]), a term which has re-| which is entitled « Psalm of Solomon, and yet all that 


ceived a great va 


riety of Interpretations, Although | is there said cannot be applied to Solomon. But in 


the word Antichrist is used only by the Apostle Jobn part, and as in a shadow and image of the truth, theese © 
(Epist. { and ii), yet it has been generally applied also | things are foretold of Solomon, to be more 


(1) to the '‘ Littlo Horn” of the “ King of Fierce Coun- | fulfilled in our Lord and Saviour. 


perfectly 
As, then, in Solo~ 


tonance"’ (Dan, vil and vill); (2) tothe ‘false Christ'’| mon and other saints the Saviour has types of His 


predicted by our Saviour 


(Matt. xxiv); (3) to the} coming, eo Antichrist is rightly believed to have for 


‘Man of Sin” of St. Pan) (2 Thess.); and (4) to the | his type that wicked king Antiochus, who persecuted 


‘* Beasts” of the Apocaly pee (Rev. xiil, xvil). 


the saints and defiled the Temple’’ (Hieron. Op. iii, 


I. Afeaning of the word.—Some maintain (e. g. Gres-| 1127, Par. 1704), See Arriocnus EripHaxes. 


well) that Antichrist can mean only “ false Christ," 


8. The Little Horn (Dan. vii). Here the four beasts 


taking dvri in the sense of ‘‘instend.” But this is| indicate four kings; their kingdoms are supposed to 


undue refinement: dvri bears the sense of ‘against’’ | be the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, 


as well as ‘instead of,” both in classical and N. T. 
usoge, So dyriucrjcsoSai means to 


and Syrian 
eay Roman) empires. The last empire Srov haere 


in instead of, | into ten, after which the king rises up and masters 


while dvriAéyery means to speak against, Tho word | three (ver. 24) of them. . It is declared (ver. 25) that 


doubtless includes both meanings— peendo-Christ" | ‘‘ho shall speak great words against the Most 
as well as ‘opposed to Christ,” much as “anti-pope” | and shall wear out the saints ~F the 
implies both rivalry and antagonism. According to| think to change times and laws ; 


Bishop Hurd, it sicnifies ‘a person of 


adopt the {1 
word Christ is frequent) 


to understand to ‘put on Christ,’ to ‘grow in Christ,’ 
or to ‘learn Christ,’ so Antichrist, in tho abstrac 


spirit of that doctrine.”’ It seems, however, 
Scriptures employ the term both with a 


used in the apostolic writ-|fera also to Antiochus as the 
ings for the doctrine of Christ, in which sense we are | least primarily, 


Most High, ond 


and they shall be 


power actu- | given into his hand until a time and times and the 
ated witha babe opposite to that of Christ." For, to| viding of time'’—Indicating a a 


ustration of the same writer, ‘as the | power or polity. 


person, a8 well as a 
It fs likely that this prediction re. 
type of Antichrist, at 
See Hoan, Lirrie. 


ITE. Pa fn N. T.—1. In Matt. xxiv, Christ 


aeages 
t, | himself foretells the appearance of false Mesaiahs - 
may be taken for a doctrine subversive of the Chris-| thus, ver. 5: “For ts en 


Han; and when applied to a particular man, or body j ing I am Christ, and 
of men, it denotes one who sets himself against the | 28,24: “Then if on 


y shall come in my nam - 
shall deceive many ;" ites fens 
y man shall say unto you, Lo 


that the| here ie Christ or there, believe it not; for there 


general and | shall arise falea Christe, and false prophets, and 
limited signification, In the general sense, with which | show great signs and taeda a 


Bishop Hurd's idea maioly agrees, every person who | were possible, the 
is hostile to the authority of Christ, as Lord or head (Comp. Mark Brith 


shall 
insomuch that, i¢ s¢ 
shall deceive the very elece_** 
21, 22.) In these pesssges ecrmsy_ 
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Christin teachers and their works are predicted, 
teaches “that (1) im the latter days of Jerusa- 
there should be sore distress, and that In the 
of it there should arise impostors who wonld 
to be the promised Messiah, and would lead 
countrymen after them; and that 
days of the world there should be a 
persecation of the saints, and 

shonid arise at the same time false Christs 
and false prophets, with an unparalleled power of lead- 
ing astray. In type, therefore, our Lord predicted the 


are his servants and actuated by his spiri 
Yavcoyprerot (false Christs), and can deceive almost 
the elect, but they are not specifically 6 dyrixmarog 
(the Antichrist); they are Yevdoxpopizrat (false proph- 
ea), and can show great signs and wonders, but they 
are not o We A (the false prophet) (Rev. 
xvi, 14)” (Smith, ». v.). 

2 St, Pauls Man of Sin. Paul lly per. 
amifes Antichrist, 2 Hi, 8,4: “Let no man de 
ceive you by any means; for that day shall mot come, 
except there come a falling away first, and that man 
of sin be reveled, the son of perdition ; who opposeth 
and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or 
thet is worshipped; so that he, as God, sitteth In the 
temple of God, showing himself that he is God;’’ aleo 
ver. 8-10; “‘ And then shall that Wicked be revealed, 
whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of bis 
mouth, and shall destroy with tho brightness of his 


coming: even him, whose coming is after the working | Wordsw: 


of Satan, with ej] power, and signs, and lying won- 
ders, and with aJ] decelvableness of unrighteousness 
in them that perish.” Here he ‘‘ who opposeth him- 
self” (5 dyriezipevoc, the Adversary, ver, 4) is plain- 
ly Antichrist. Paul tells the Thessslonians that the 
spirit of Antichrist, or Antichristianiem, called by him 
“the mystery of iniquity,” was already working; 
bet Antichrist himself he characterizes as ‘the Man 
of Sin," “the Son of Perdition,” “the Adversary to 
all that Is called God,” ‘‘the one who lifts himself 
above all objects of worship;"’ and assures them that 
he should not be revealed in person until some present 
obstacle to his appoarance should have been taken 
away, and until the predicted dwooraola should have 
eccarred (Smith, 8.v.). Comp. 1 Tim. iv, 1-8; 2 Tim: 
fii, 1-5. See Max or Sxx, 

8 The Antichrist of John, The Apostle John also 
perronifies Antichrist, alluding, as St. Paul does, to 
previous oral teaching on the subject, and applying it 
toa clase of opponents of Christ; ch. ii, 18: ‘' Little 
children, it is the last time: and as ye have heard that 
Antichrist shall come, even now are there many An- 
tichrists; whereby we know that it is the last is 
and to w opirit of opposition; ch. iv, 8: ‘And every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh, is not of God, And this is that spirit of An- 
ticbrist, whereof ye have heard that it should come; 
and even now already is it in the world.” The Apos- 
tle here teaches “that the spirit of the Antichrist 
could exist even then, though the coming of the An- 
tichrist himeelf was foture, and that all: who denied 
the Messtahship and Sonshtp of Jesus were Anti- 
christs, as being types of the final Antichrist who was 
to come, The teaching of John’s Epistles, therefore, 
mmounts to this, that in ‘ype, Cerinthns, Basilides, St- 
mon Magus, and those Gnostics who denled Christ's 
Sonship, and all subsequent heretics who should deny 
it, were Antichrists, as being wanting in that divine 
principle of love which with him is the essence of 
Christianity ; and be points on to the final appearance 
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of the Antichrist that was ‘to come" in the last times, 
according as had been orally taught, who would 
be the antitype of these his forerunners and servants.” 
Comp. also 1 John iv, 1-8; 2John v,7. ‘‘ From John 
and Paul together wo learn (1) that the Antichrist 
should come; (2) that he should not come until a cer- 
tain obstacle to his coming was removed; (8) nor til! 
the time of, or rather till after the time of the drocra- 
cia; (4) that bis characteristics would be (a) open op 
position to God and religion; (+) a claim to the im 
communicable attributes of God; (c) iniquity, sin, and 
lawleseness ; (d) 8 power of working lying miracles; 
(e) marvellous capacity of beguiling souls; (5) that 
he would be actuated by Satan; (6) that hie spirit was 
already at work manifesting itself partially, incom- 
wien and typically, in the teachers of infidelity and 

oped already abounding in the church” (Smith, 
8. ¥.). 

The Obstacle (rd xarlyov).— Before leaving the 
apostolical passages on Antichrist, it is expedient to 
inquire into the meaning of the -“ obstacle” alluded 
to in the last paragraph: that which ‘‘wzithholdeth”’ 
(rd warixov, 2 Thess. i, 6); described aleo in ver. 7 
ase person: ‘he who now letteth” (3 cariywr). The 
early Christian writers gencrally consider '*the ob- 
stacle” to be the Roman empire; so ‘Tertullian (De 
Reser. Carn. c. 24, and Apol. ¢. 82); St. Chrysostom 
and Theophylact on 2 Thess. ii; Hippolytus (De Anti- 
ohristo, c. 49); St. Jerome on Dan. vii; St. Augustine 
(De Civ, 2x, 19); St. Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech, 
xv, 6; eee Dr. H. More's Works, Lk. i, ch. xix, p. 
690; Mede, bk. iif, ch. xili, p. 656; Alford, Gk. Test, 
iil, 57; Wordsworth, On the Apocalypse, p. 520). Theo- 
doret and Theodore of Mopsuestia hold it to be the de- 
termination of God. Theodoret's view is embraced 
by Pelt; the Patristic interpretation {s accepted by 
orth. Ellicott and Alford so far modify the 
Patristic interpretation as to explain the obstacle to 
be the restraining power of haman law (rd rartyov) 
wielded by the empire of Rome (6 rariywy) when 
Tertullian wrote, but now by the several governments 
of the civilized world, The explanation of Theodoret 
{s untenable on account of Paul's farther worde, ‘un. 
til he be taken out of the way,’ which are applied Ly 
him to the obstacle. The modification of Ellicott and 
Alford is necessary if we euppore the drocravia to bo 
an infidel apostasy still future; for the Roman empire 
fs gone, and this apostaey is not come, nor ie the Wick- 
ed One revealed. There is much to be said for the 
Patristic interpretation in its plainest acceptation. 
How shoold the idea of the Roman empire being the 
obstacle to the revelation of Antichrist have origi- 
nated? There was nothing to lead the early Ch 
tlan writers to such a bellef, They regarded the Ro- 
man empire as idolatrons and abominable, and would 
have been more disposed to consider it as the precur- 
sor than as the obstacle to the Wicked Onc, What- 
ever the obstacle was, Paul says that he told the Thes- 
salonians what it was, Those to whom he had preached 
knew, and every time that hls Epistle was publicly 
read (1 Thess. v, 27), questions would have been arked 
by those who did not know, and thus the recollection 
must have been kept up. It is very difficult to ses 
whence the tradition could have arisen, except from 
Paul’s own teaching. It may be asked, Why then 
did he not express it in writing as well as by word of 
mouth? St. Jerome's answer is sufficient: ‘If he 
had openly and unreservedly said, “ Antichrist will 
not come unless the Roman empire be first destroyed,” 
the infant charch would have been exposed in conse- 
quence to persecution’ (ad Algvs, Qu. xi, vol. iv, p. 
209, Par. 1706). Remigius gives the same reason: 
‘He spoke obscurely for fear a Roman should perhaps 
read the Epistle, and raise a persecution against him 
and the other Christians, for they held that they were 
to rule for ever in the world’ (i, Patr. Maz, vill, 
1018; see Wordsworth, On the Apocalypee, p, 848). It 
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would appear, then, that the obstacle was probably the | (Rev. xiii, 11); and the Adversary sits in the temple 
Roman empire, pa on its being taken out of the way | of God showing hinelf that he is God (2 These. ti, 4). 
there did occur the ‘falling away.’ Zion the beloved 8 His title is The False Prophet, 6 Yewdorpoparac 
city became Sodom the bloody city—etill Zion though | (Rev, xvi, 18; xix, 20); and our Lord, whom Anti. 
Sodom, still Sodom though Zion. According to the | christ counterfeits, 1s emphatically the Prophet, a 
view given above, this would be the description of the | Npogarnc. (The Yevdoxpogirat of Mott. xxiv, 2, 
church in her present estate, and this will continue to | are the forerunners of o Wendoxpopirnc, as John the 
be our estate, until the time, timer, and balftime, dur- | Baptist of the True Prophet.) It would seem that the 
ing which the evil element ia allowed to remain within | Antichrist appears most distinctly {n the Boak of the 
her, shall have come to their end’’ (Smith, s. v,). Revelation by this Second Beast or the Falee Prophet, 

4. Passages in the Apocalypse.—{1) The Beast from | especially in the more general or representative char- 
the Sea. The Apocalypse symbolizes the final opposi- | acter. He is not, however, necessarily a person, but 
tion to Christianity as a beast out of the pit (xi, 7): | rather the aymbol of some power that shoald arise, who 
“And when they shall have finished their testimony, | will ally iteelf with a corrupt religion (for the two 
the beast that ascendeth ont of the bottomless pit | Apocalyptic beasts are designated as distinct), repre- 
shall make war against them, and shall overcome | sent itself as her minister and vindicator (Rev. xiil, 
them, and kil] them ;” out of the sea (xiii): ‘‘ And I | 12), compel mon by violence to pay reverence to her 
stood upon the sand of the sea, and saw a beast rise | (xiil, 14), breathe a new life into her decaying frame 
up out of the sea, having seven heads and ten horns, | by his use of the secular arm in her behalf (xiil, 15), 
and upon his horns ten crowns, and upon his beads the | forbidding civil righta to those who renounce ber au- 
name of blasphemy. And the boast which I saw was | thority and reject her symbols (xiii, 17), and putting 
like anto a leopard, and his feet were as the feet of a | them to death by the sword (xili, 15)” See Brasr. 
bear, and his mouth as the mouth of a lion; andtha| IV. Jnferpretations.—Who or what ts Antichrist? 
dragon gave him his power, and his seat, and great | The answers to this question are legion. The Ede 
authority” (comp. the whole chapter, and chap. xvii, | burgh Encyclupedia (s. v.) enumerates fourteen differ- 
1-18). The ‘beast’ is here similar to the Littlo Horn | ent theories, and the list might be greatly enlarged. 
of Daniel, ‘The Beast whose power ls aleorbed Into) We give (1) 2 brief sammary of the Scripture testh 
the Little Horn has ten horns (Dan. vii, 7), and rises | mony; (2) the views of the early Christians; (8) the 
from the sea (Dan, vil, 8): the Apocalyptic Boast has | views held in the Middle Ages; (4) from the Reforma- 
ten horna (Rev, xiil, 1), and rises from the sea (ibid.), | ton to the present time. In this sketch, we make nse, 
The Little Horn bas a mouth speaking groat things | to a considerable extent, of tho article in Smith's Dic- 
(Dan, vii, 8, 11, 20): the Apocalyptic Beast has a | onary of the Bible, to which references have already 
mouth speaking great things (Rev. xill, 5). The Lit-| been made. 
tle Horn makes war with the saints, and provails(Dan.| 1. Scripture Teacking.—The sum of Scripture teach- 
vii, 21); the Apocalyptic Beast makes war with the | ing with regard to the Antichrist, then, eppears to be 
saints, and overcomes them (Rev, xiii, 7). The Little | as follows: Already, in the times of the a] there 
Horn speaks great words against the Most High (Dan. | was the mystery of iniquity, the spirit of Antichrist, 
vii, 25): the Apocalyptic Beast opens his mouth in|at work. It embodied itself in various shapse—in the 
blasphemy against God (Rev. xili, 6). The Little | Gnostic heretics of John’s days; in the Jewish impos- 
Horn wears out the saints of the Most High (Dan, vii, | tore who preceded the fall of Jcrasalem; in all here- 
25); the woman who rides on, i, e. directs, tha Apoc- | siarchs and unbelievers, expecially those whose here- 
alyptic Beast, ia drunken with the blood of saints (Rev. | sies had a tendency to deny the Incarnation of Christ ; 
xvil, 6). The persecution of the Little Horn Is to last } and in the great persecutors who from time to time 
a time, and times and a dividing of times, i. e. three | afflicted the charch. But this Antichristian spirit was 
and a half times (Dan. vil, 25): power is given to the | originally, and is now agaln diffused; it has only at 
A lyptic Beast for forty-two months, I, «. three and | times concontrated itself in certain personal or distinct 
a half times (Rev. xili, 5)" (Smith, e.v.). These and | forms of persecution, which may thus be historically 
other parallelisms show that as the Little Horn waa | enumerated: J. Antiochus Epiphanes, the consumma- 
typical of an individual that should stand to the church | tion of the Hellenizing policy of the Greco-Syrian 
as the leading type of Antichrist, eo John's Apocalyp- | monarchy, and denoted by the Little Horn and fierce 
tic Beast was symbolical of a later individual, who|king of Daniel. 2, The apostate Jewish faith, expe- 
should embody the elements of a similar Antichriatian | clally In its reprosentatives who opposed Christianity 
power with respect to the Christians. , in its early progress, and at length caused the dowr- 

(2) The Second Beas and the False Prophet (Rev. | fall of the Jewish nation, as represented by the alJu- 
xill, 11-18; xix, 11-21), In these passages we find! sions in our Saviour's lant discourse and In John’s 
described second beast, coming up out of the earth, | epistles. 3. Tho Roman civil power (the first beast 
who is accompanied by (or identical with) ‘the Falss | of Revelation) abetting the pagan mythology (the 
Prophet.'’ The faliowing views are from Smith, s. v.: | second beast, or fulse prophet) in its violent attem; 
‘His characteristics ate [1] ‘doing great wonders, so| to crush Christianity, at first inaidions, but finally 
that he maketh fire to come down from heaven on the | open, as culminating in Nero and Domitisn. I¢ is 
earth in the sight of men’ (Rev. xiii, 13). This power | this phase which seems incipiently alluded to by Paul. 
of miraclo-working, we should note, is not attributed | All these have again their refulfilment (sa to speak) 
by John to the First Beast; but it is one of the chief | in the great apostasy ofthe papal system. (Compare es- 
signs of Paul's Adve » ‘whose coming ls with ell | pecially the characteristics of the Second Beast, above.) 
power, and signs, and lying wonders’ (2 Thess, li, 9). | There is also dimly foreshadowed some futare contest, 
[2] ‘ He deceiveth them that dwell on the earth by the | which shall arouse the same casential elements of hoe- 
means of those miracles which he bad power to do in | tility to divine truth, See Basytox; Goa, 

the sight of the Beast’ (Rev, xiii, 14), ‘Hewronght| 2 Early Christian Views. — The carly Christians 
miracles with which he deceived them that received | looked for Antichrist In a person, notin e polity or sys- 
the mark of the Beast and worshipped the image of |tem. ‘!That he would be a man armed with Satanic 
the Beast’ (Rev. xix, 20). In like manner, no epectal | powers is the opinion of Justin Martyr, A.D. 108 
power of beguiling is attributed to the First Boast; | (Dial. 871, 20, 21, Thirlbil, 1722); of Ireneus, A.D. 
but the Adversary is possessed of ‘all deceivableness | 140 (Op, v, 25, 487, Grabil, 1702); of Tertullian, A.D. 
of unrighteousness in them that perish because they | 150 (De Res. Carn. c. 24; Ap. c. 82); of Origen, A.D, 
received not the love of the truth that they might be / 164 (Op. i, 667, Delarue, 1788); of his contemporary, 
saved’ (2 Thess. {!, 10), [8] He has borns like e lamb, | Hippolytus (De Antichriso, 57, Fabricil, Hambargi, 
1. e. ho bears an on resemblance to the Mesaiah | 1716); of Cyprian, A.D. 260 (Hp. 58; Op. 120, Oxon. 
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1682); of Victorinus, A.D, 270 (Bill. Patr. Magna, ili, 
186, Col. Axrip, 1618); of Lactantius, A.D. 800 (Div, 
Jad. vil, 17); of Cyril of Jerusalem, A.D. 


representing him as a person about to come shortly 
hhed'the qievicak ana delat Wopiacencs’62-Clalak and 


to be destroyed by His Justin Martyr 
speaks of hirn as the man of the iy, and dwells 
chiefly on the which he would cause. 


Irenens describes him as samming up the apostasy in 
himself; as having his seat at Jerusalem; as ident! 
eal with the Apocalyptic Beast (c. 28); as foreshad- 
owed by the unjust judge; as being the man who 
‘thould come in bis own name,’ and as belonging to 


pire to be 

by the Apocalyptic Beast, and the Antichrist by the 
Prophet, who would restore the wounded 

by his craft and by the wisdom of his laws, Cyprian 

in Antiochus Epipbanes (Zirhort. ad 
’ 


a king of Syria, born of an evil spirit; Cyril, 
magician, who by his arta will get 
Empire. Jerome describes 
of the devil, sitting in the Church as 
the Son of God; Chrysostom as dvri- 
sitting in the Temple of God, that is, in all 
not merely in the Temple at Jerusalem ; 
the adversary holding power for three 
Beast, perhaps, representing Sa- 

The primitive belief may be sammed 
of Jerome (Comm. on Daniel): ‘Let 
all ecclesiastical writers have hand- 
the end of the Licigate trey the 
be destroyed, there w: ten 
will divide the Roman world among them ; 
arise an eleventh little king, who will 
the ten kinge, that is, the king of 
, and of Ethiopia, as we shall here- 
; and on these having been slain, the seven 
will also submit. ‘And bebold,”’ he says, 
were the eyes of 6 man’—this is that 
suppose him to be a devil or a demon, as 
thought, bat a man in whom Satan will 
utterly —‘and a mouth speaking 
things ;’’ for he is - man of sin, the son of 
, 611, 
and in 


same line of interpretation contin- 
Cmearea, A.D. 550, him to 


bea actnated by Saten, who will reunite the old 
omen Eaire and reign at Jerusalem (/n Apor, c. 


be 
he 


Agrip. 1618). In 


Ziti); Antes, 4.D. 0, & a king of the Romans, who | in 
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will reign over the Saracens in Bagdad (/n A 
c, xill),"" (Smith, s, v.) OF ce 
8, Middle.Age Views.—In the Middle Age it was the 

prevailing opinion that Antichrist would either be 
brought forth by a virgin, or be the offepring of a 
bishop anda nun. Aboot the year 960, Adso, a monk 
in a monastery of Western Franconia, wrote a treatise 
on Antichrist, in which he assigned a later time to his 
coming, and also to the end of the world (see Schrickh, 

Kirchengesch. xxi, p. 248). He did not distinctly state 
whom he meant to be understood by Antichrist (Ha- 
genbach, Hist, of Doctrines, § 208), ‘A Frank king,” 
he says, ‘will reunite the Roman Empire, and atdi- 
cate on Mount Olivet, and, on the dissolution of his 
kingdom, the Antichrist will be revealed.” The same 
writer that he will be born in Babylon, that 
he will be educated et Bethsaiia and Chorazin, and 
that be will proclaim himself the 8on of God at Jeru- 
talem (Tract. in Antichr, opud August. Opera, ix, 464, 
Ports, 1687). In the singular predictions of Hilde- 
garde (+ 1197), Antichrist is foretold as the epirit of 
doubt. She states that the exact season of Antichrist 
is not revealed, but describes his manifestation as an 
fmapions imitation or “parody of the incarnation of 
the Divine Word” ( Remembramcer, zliv, 50). 
See Hrrpgcanpe. But '‘the received opinion of the 
twelfth century is brought before us in a striking man- 
ner in the interview between Richard I and the abbot 
Joachim of Floris ¢ 1202) at Mesrina, as the king waa 
on his way to the Holy Land. ‘! thought,' esid the 
king, ‘that Antichrist would be born in Antioch or in 
Babylon, and of the tribe of Dan, and wonld reign in the 
temple of the Lord in Jerusalem, and would walk in that 
land in which Christ walked, and would reign in it 
for three years and a half, and would dispute against 
Elijah and Enoch, and would kill them, and would af- 
terward die; and that after his death God would give 
sixty daya of repentance, in which thcse might repent 
which should have erred from the way of truth, and 


misun- | have been seduced by the preaching of Antichrist and 


bis falee ets.” js seems to have been the view 
defended by the archbishops of Roncn and Auxerre, 
and by the bishop of Bayonne, who were present at 
the interview, but it was not Joachim’s opinion. He 
maintained the seven heads of the Beast to be Herod, 
Nero, Constantins, Mohammed, Melsemut, who were 
past; Saladin, who was then living; and Antichrist, 
who was shortly to come, being already born in the 
clty of Rome, and about to be elevated to the apostolic 
eee (Roger de Hoveden, in Richard J, anno 11£0). In 
his own work on the Apocalypse, Joachim speaks of 
the second Apocalyptic Beast as being governed by 
‘gome great prelate who will be like Simon Magus, 
and, as it were, universal pontiff throughout the world, 
and be that very Antichrist of whom St. Paul speaks.’ 
These are very noticeable words, Gregory I had long 
since (A.D, 590) declared that any man who held even 
the shadow of the power which the popes of Rome 
soon after his time arrogated to themselves would be 
the precursor of Antichrist. Arnulphus, bishop of 
Orleans (or perhaps Gerbert), in an invective against 
Jobn XV at the Council of Rheime, A.D. 991, had de- 
clared, that if the Roman pontiff was destitate of char- 
ity and puffed up with knowledge, he wae Antichrist ; 
if destitate both of charity and of knowledge, that he 
was a lifeless stone (Mansi, ix, 182, Ven. 1774); but 
Joachim is the first to enggest, not that such and such 
a pontiff was Antichrist, but that the Antichrist would 
& Uniwersalis Pontifex, and that he would occupy 
the apostolic see. Still, however, we have no hint of 
an order of men being the Antichrist ; it Is a living 
individual man that Joachim contemplates.” Amal- 
rich of Bena (+ 12th century) seems to have been the 
first to teach sing that ‘he pope (i. e, the papal 
system) js Antichrist: Quis Papa esset Antichristus 
et Roma Babylon et ipee sedet in monte Oliveti, {. e. 

pinguedine potestatis (according to Cmsarius of 
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lelsterbach; comp. Engelhardt, Kirchenhistorische Ab-| ceremonies, Jewish, heathen, and Christian—end by 
oar DP 256, quoted by Hagenbach), The Ger-| means thereof, the people are deprived of spiritual 
man emperors, in thelr contests with the popes, often | food, seduced from the true religion and the com- 
applied the title Antichrist to the latter; we find in-| mandments of God, and established in vain and pre- 
stances of this as early as the times of the Hohenstau-| sumptuous hopes. All his works are done to be seen 
fen. Emperor Louis, surnamed the Bavarian, also call-| of men, that he.may glut himself with insatiable av- 
ed Pops John XXII tho mystical Antichrist (Schrockh, | arice, and hence every thing is set to sale. He allows 
xxxi, p.108). John Aventinus, in his Anaakum Zoi-| of open sins without ecclesiastical cenaure, and even 
orum, libri vili, p. 651, Lips. 1710), himself the Romish | the imponitent are not excommunicated” (Neander, 
writer, speaks of it as a received opinion of the Middle | Church History, iv, 605 0q.). 
Age that the relgn of Antichrist was that of Hilde-| The Hussites followed the Waldenses in thie theory 
brand (+ 1085), and cites Eberhard, archbishop of Sele-| of Antichrist, applying it to the ee Y igen 8 
burg (12th century), as asserting thut Hildebrand had, | did Wickliffe and his followers: rat 3 Trialogus 
“in the name of religion, laid the foundation of the | (cited by Schrickh, xxxiv, 509); Janow, Liber de An- 
kingdom of Antichrist 170 years before his time.” | fichristo (Hist. et Monum, J. Huss, vol. i), Lord Cob 
He can even name the gy Maeda her hg - Ml John Ce ee aes ne mee 
‘Turks, Greeks, fans, cans, Spaniards, Eng- |, declared to King Henry as sure as 
lish, French, jah Sicilians, and Italians, who| God's word is true, the pope is the great Antichrist 
now occupy the provinces of Romo; and a little horn | foretold in Holy Writ" (New Gen, Dict. s, v. Oldcastle). 
has grown up with eyes and mouth, speaking great] 4. From the Refurmation dowmward.—One of the 
thi which Is reducing three of these kingdoms—| oldest German works in print, the first mentioned by 
Le. Sicily, Italy, and Germany—to subserviency; Is| Panzer in the Annales der Glteren deutechen Literatur, 
persecuting the people of Christ and the saints of God | is Dus Buch vom Latkrist (The Book of Antichrist), of, 
with intolerable opposition ; is confounding things hu-| aleo, ‘' Bich!» wn dea Eadte Chrids Leben und Regie: 
man and divine, and attempting things unutterable, | rung durch cerhenqniss Gottes, wie er die Welt tuth oer 
execrable" (Smith, 8. v.). Pope Innocent ILI (A.D. | heren mit seiner fulxhen Lere und Rat des Teufels,"' ete. 
1218) designated Mohammed as Antichrist; and as|—“ Little Book concerning Antichrist’s Life and Rele 
the number of the beast, 666, was held to indicate the | through God's Providence, how he doth pervert the 
period of his dominion, it was supposed that the Mo-| World with his false Doctrine and Counsel of the Dev- 
hammedan power was soon to fall. il,” ete. (reprinted at Erfurt, 1516). As carly as 1520 
The Waldenses have a treatise (given in Leger, | Luther began to doutt whether the pope were not Anti- 
Hist, deo Eglises Vaudotees) concerning Antichrist of | christ. In o letter to Spalatin, Feb, 28, 1520, he saya, 
the 12th century (Glescler, Maitland, and others, dis-| ‘‘ Ego sic angor ut prope non dubitem papam esse pro- 
pute the date, but the best authorities now agree to| prie Antichristam,” In the aame year, when he heard 
it), It treats of Antichrist as the whole anti-Chris-| of Eck's success in obtaining the bull against him from 
tian principle concealing itself ander the guise of | the pope, Luther exclaimed, ‘‘ At length the mystery 
Christianity, and calls it a “ system of falsehood adorn-| of Antichrist must be unveiled” (Ranke, Hist, of Ref: 
ing itself with a show of beauty and plety, yet (as by ormafion, Lk. il, cb. ill), In tho Reformation era ti 
the names ond offices of the Scriptures, and the sacra-| opinion that the papal system is Antichrist was gen- 
ments, and various other things may appear) very un-| erally adopted; and It Is the prevalent ion among 
suitable to the Church of Christ. The system of ini-| Protestants to this day, although, as will appear Le- 
quity thus completed, with its ministers, great and | low, some writers make Rome only one form of Anti- 
small, supported by those who are induced to follow | christ. The various classes of opinion, and the writers 
it with an evil heart, and blindfuld—this is the conyre-| who maintain them, are given by Smith, s. v., as fol- 
gation which, taken together, comprises what is called | lows; Bullinger (1504), Chytreus (1571), Aretins 
Antichrist or Babylon, the fourth beast, the whore, | (1578), Foxe (1586), Napier (1598), Mede (1682), Ju- 
the man of sin, the son of perdition.” It originated, | rieu (1685), Bp. Newton (1750), Conninghame (1818), 
indeed, ‘‘in the times of the apostles, but, by gaining | Faber (1814), Woodhouse (1828), Haberabon (1848 
power and worldly influence, it had reached ite climax | identify the False Prophet, or Second dponis ae 
in the corruption of the Papal Charch. Beast, with Antichrist and with the ; Mariorat 
‘Christ never had an enemy like this; eo able to (1574), King James I (1608), Daubuz (1720), Galloway 
pervert the way of truth Into falewhood, insomuch that a , the First Apocalyptic Beast; Brightman (1600), 
the true charch, with her children, le trodden under i (1615), Vitringa (1705), Gill (1776), Bachmair 
foot. The worship that belongs alone to God he trans- | (1778), Fraser (1796), Croly (1828), Fysh (1887). El. 
fers to Antichrist himself—to the creature, male and | liott (1844), the Beasts, the pope and his 
female, deceased—to images, carcasses, and relics. | system are Antichrist was taught by Luther, Calvin, 
The sacrament of the Eucharist is converted Into an} Zwingll, Melancthon, Bucer, Beza, Calixtus, Bengcl, 
object of adoration, and the worshipping of God alone | Michaelis, and hy almost all Protestant writera on the 
{s prohibited. He robs the Saviour of his merits, and| Continent. Nor was there any hesitation on the part 
the sufficiency of his gracc in justification, regenera-| of English theologians to selze the same weapon of 
tion, remission of sins, sanctification, establishment in ae Bishop Bale (1491), ike Luther, Bacer, and 
elancthon, pronounces the in Eu and Mo- 
these things to his own authority, to a form of words, | hammed in Africa to be ‘Antichrist The po pope is An- 


tichrist, say Cranmer (Works, li, 46, Camb. 1844 
the fire of purgatory. He seduces the people from | Latimer (Worls, i, 149. . 1844), Ridley (Works 
Christ, drawing off their minds from seeking those | p. 58, Camb. 1841), Hooper (Worts, li, 44, Camb. 


blessings in him, by a ively faith {n God, in Jesna | 1852), Hutchinson ( Works, p. 804, Camb., 1842), T-yn- 

dale (Works, {, 147, Camb, 1848), Sandys (Works. p. 
11, Camb, 1841), Philpot (Works, p. 152, Camb, 1849), 
{Jewell (Works, i, 109, Camb. 1845), Rogers (Works, 
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iret Series, p. 88, Camb. 1842); and the theologians 
the 17th century did not repudiate it, though they 
and less dwelt upon it as their struggle came to 
be with Puritanism in place of popery. Bishop An- 
drewes maintains it as a probable conclusion from the 
to the Thessalonians (Resp. ad Bellarm. p. 804, 


ply to the General Aseembly of the Kirk of Scotland 
as much as to the pope or to the Turk (Ibid. ili, 287), 
and declines to make the Charch of England respon- 
tible for what individual preachers or writers bad said 


Jess evangelical divines are inclined to abandon the 
of the Reformers, while, of course, the Roman- 
oppose it. Yet it appears, from the list above, 
tome of the best interpreters In that church, as 
as In other branches of Protestantism, maintain 
old interpretation of the prophecies of Daniel, 
Panl, and Jobn. 

Some writers have gone back to the old {dea of an 
ind'vidual Antichrist yet to come, ¢. 1°. ‘ Lacunza or 
Benezra (1810), Burgh, Samuel Maitland, Newman 
(Tracts for the Times, No. 88), Charles Maitland (Pro- 
phetic . Others prefer looking upon 
bim ss long past, and Gx upon one or another perse- 
cator or heresiarch as the man In whom the predic- 
tions a8 to Antichrist found their fulfilment. There 
seems to be no trace of this idea for more than 1600 
years in the church. But it bas becn taken up by 
two opposite classes of exponnders—by Romanists who 
Were anxious to avert the application of the Apoca- 
Iyptic prophecies from the papacy, and ly others, who 
were disposed, not indeed to deny tho prophetic Import 
of the Apocalypee, but to confine the scer's ken within 
the cheest and narrowest !mits that were possible. 
Akasar, 2 Spanish Jesuit, taking @ hint from Victori- 
nus, seems to bave been the first (A.D. 1604) to have 
suggested that the Apocalyptic prophecies did not ex- 
tend further than to the overthrow of paganism by 
Constantine. This view, with variations by Grotius, 
4s taken up and expounded by Boseuct, Calmet, De 
Sery, Eichhorn, Hug, Herdor, Ewald, Moses Stuart, 
Da The general view of the school is that the 
Apocalypee describes the trinmph of Christianity over 
Jodaism in the first, and over heathenism in the third 
century. Marisna sees Antichrist in Nero; Bosauet 
in Diocletian and in Julian; Grotins in Caligula; Wet- 
ttein in Titas; Hammond in Simon Migus (Works, 
fi, 20, Lond. 26°1); Whitby in the Jews (Comm. ti, 
481, Lond. 1700); Le Clere in Simon, son of Giora, a 
leader of the rebel .lews; Schdttzen in the Pharisees ; 
Néwett and Krause in the Jewish zealots; Hardain in 
the High-pelest Ananias; F, D. Maurice in Vitelling 
(On the Apocatypee, Camb. 1860).” (Smith, 5. v.) 

5, The same spirit that refuses to regard Satan as 
an individual, natorally looks upon the Antichrist as 
m evil principle not embodied either in a person or in 
polity, Thas Koppe, Storr, Nitesch, Pelt. (See Al- 
ferd, Gk, Test. iii, 69.) ‘Some of the Romish theologi- 
ans find Antichrist io rationalism and radicalism, oth- 
*m in Protestantism as a whole. Some Protestants 
fx itin Romanism as a whole, otbers in Jesultism ; 
others, again, in the latest forme of infidelity, while 
some of the ultra Lutherans find it in modern radical- 
in, political and religious, Any view of this kind, 
when carried so far as to extludle all personal identifi- 
cation, fe certainly too vagne to be satisfactory. But, 
at the same time, the just conclusion seems to be that 
Antichrist ie not to be confined to any single person 
oF power, but is essentially a great principle or system 
of falsehood, having various manifestations, forms of 
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working, and degrees, as especially exemplified in An- 
tlochus Eptphanes, Jewish Livotry, und puyan intoler- 
ance; while it is undentulle thet later Romnanism ex- 
hibits some of the most prominent charactcristics of 
Antichrist in a manner so atriking and peculiar as to 
assure us that the system is not only one among the 
many species of Antichrist, but that It standa in the 
fore-front, and is pointed at by the finger of prophecy 
as no other form of Antichrist ix (Eden, s. v.), 

V. Time of Antichriot.—A vatt deal of labor has 
been spent upon computations based apon the ‘time, 
times, and dividing of time’ in Daniel (vii, 25), and 
upon the “number of the Beast" (666) given in Rev. 
xiii, 18. We can only refer to the commentators and 
writers on prophecy for these, as it would take too 
much epace to enumerate them. As to Daniel's ‘time, 
times, and dividing of time," it is commonly Interpret- 
ed to mean 1260 yoars, “The papal power was com- 
pletely estallished in the year 755, when it oltained 
the exarchate of Ruvenna. Some, however, date the 
rise of Antichrirt in the year of Christ 606, and Medo 
places It in 456. If the rise of Antichrist be not reck- 
oned til] he wan possessed of secular authority, his fil! 
will happen when this power chall be taken away. If 
his rise began, according to Mede, in 456, he must 
have fallen in 1716; if in 606, it must be in 1866; if 
in 755, in 2015, If, however, we use prophetical years, 
consisting of three hundred and sixty days, and date 
the rise of Antichrist in the year 755, his fall will hap- 
pen in the of Christ 2000" (Watson, 8. ¥.). As to 
the ‘‘number of the kesst,’' the interpretation sug- 
gested by Irenseus Is one of the most plausible. The 
number is ‘the number of a man'’ (Rev. xiil, 18); 
and Irenwus names Aqrevoc co fulfilling the condi- 
thons (see Alford, Comm., who considers this the near- 
est approach to a completo solution), But human in- 
genuity has found the conditions fulfilled also in tho 
name of Mohammed, Luther, Napoleon, and many oth- 
ers. After all the learning and labor spent apon the 
question, we must confess that it is yet left unsolved. 

VI. Jewhh «nd Mohammedan Trad tions of Anti- 
christ.—Of these we take the following account from 
Smith, s. v.: 1. ‘The name given by the Jews to 
Antichrist 1s (OND"$"§) Armiliu, There are sev- 
eral rabbinical books in which a circumetantia] ao- 
count is given of him, such as the ' Book of Zerubba- 
bel,’ and others printed at Constantinople. Buxtorf 
gives an abridgment of their contents in his Lexicon, 
under the head ‘ Annillus,' and in tho fiftieth chapter 
of his Synogoga Judaica (p.717). The name is de- 
rived from lea. xi, 4, where the Targum gives ‘By 
the word of his mouth the wicked Armillus shall die,’ 
for ‘ with the breath of his lips ehall he elay the wick- 
ed.’ There will, say the Jews, be twelve signs of the 
coming of the Messiah: (1.) The appeurance of three , 
apostate kings who have fallen away frm the faith, . 
but in the sight of men appear to Le worshippers of 
the true God. (2.) A terrible heat of the sun. (8.) A. 
dew of blood (Joel li, §0). (4.) A healing dew for the 
pious. (5.) A darkness will be cast upon the aun (Joel . 
ii, 81) for thirty days (lea. xxiv, 22). (6.) God will 
give universal power to the Romans for nine months, 
during which time the Roman chieftain will afflict the 
Teraclites; at the end of the nine months God will 
raise up the Mossiah Ben-Joseph—that is, the Messiuh 
of the tribe of Joseph, named Nehemiah—who will de- 
feat the Roman chieftain, and slay him. (7.) Then 
there will arise Armillus, whom tho Gentiles or Chris- 
tians call Antichrist, Ho will be born of a marble 
statue in one of the churches in Rome. Ho will go to 
the Romans and will profess himsclf to bo their Messish 
and their God. At onco tho Ron ans will believe in 
him and accept him for their king, Waving mado 
the whole world subject to him, he will say to the Idu- , 
maans (i, 0, Christians), ‘Bring me tho law which I 
have given you.’ They will bring it with their book 
of prayers; and he will accept it as his own, and will 
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exhort them to persevere in their belief of him, Then ' one (D'Herbelot, Bibl. Orient, 8. ¥. Daggial, etc, ).— 
ho will send to Nehemiah, and command the Jowish | Calmet, 
Law to be brought him, and proof to be given fromit| ‘These Mohammedan traditions are an adapte- 
that he is God. Nehemiah will go before him, guard- | tion of Christian prophecy and Jewish legend, with. 
ed by 80,000 warriors of the trite of Ephraim, and | out any otiginality or any beauty of their own. They 
will read, ‘I am the Lord thy God: thou shalt have too have their signs which are to precede the Gnal 
none other gods but me.’ Armillus will eay that there ' consummation, They are divided into the greater and 
are no such words in the Law, and will command the lesser signs. Of the greater signs the first is the rising 
Jews to confess him to be God as the ther nations had , of the sun from the west (comp. Matt. xxiv, 29). The 
confessed him. But Nehemiah will give ordors to his ; next is the appearance of a beast from the earth, sixty 
followers to seize and Lind him. Then Anmillus, in , cubits high, bearing the staff of Moses und the sea! of 
rage and fury, will gather all his people in a deep val- | Solomon, with which he will inscribe the word ‘ Be- 
ley to fight with Isrsel, and in that buttle the Messiah ; Wever’ on the face of the faithful, and * Unbeliever’ 
Ben-Joseph will fall, and the angels will bear away | on all who have not accepted Talamism (comp. Rev. 
his body and carry him to the resting-placo of the Pa-| xiii), The third sign is the capture of Constantino- 
triarchs, Then the Jews will be cast out by all na-) plo; while the spoil of which is being divided, news 
tions, and suffer afflictions such as Lave not been frown will come of the appearance of Antichrist, and every 
the beginning of the world, and the residue of them ; man will return to his own home. Antichrist will ba 
will fly into the desert, and will remain there forty and | blind of one eye and deaf of one eur, and will have 
five days, during which time all the Ieraelites who are the name of Unbeliever written on his forehead (Rev. 
not worthy to see tho redemption shall die. (8.) Then xiii). It is he that the Jews call Messiah Ben-David, 
the great angel Michal will rise and blow three mighty | and say that he will come in the lart times and reign 
blasts of a trumpet. At the first blast there sball ap- over sea and Lind, and restoro to them the kingdom. 
pear the true Messiah Ben-David and the prophet Eli; He will continuo forty dayr, one of these days being 
jab, and they will manifest themselves to the Jews in equal to a year, another to a month, snother to a 
the desert, and all the Jews throughout the world shall | week, the rest being * of ordinary length. He 
hear the sound of the trump, and thore that have bean | will devastate all other places, but will not be allowed 
carried captive into Assyria shall be guthered together; | to enter Mecca and Medina, which will be guarded by 
and with great gladness they shall come toJerusulem. angels. Lastly, he will be killed by Josus at the gate 
Then Armillus will raise a great army of Christians, ' of Lud. For when news is received of the appearance 
and lead them to Jerusalem to conquer the new king. | of Antichrist, Jesus will come down to earth, alight- 
But God shall say to Messiah, ‘Sit thou on my right ing on the white tower at the east of Damascus, and 
hand,’ and to the Israelit-s, ‘ Stand still and see what will alay him; Jesus will then embrace the Moham- 
God will work for you to-day,’ Then God will pour medan religion, marry a wife, and leave children after 
down sulphor and tire from heaven (Ezek. xxxviii, him, having reigned in perfect peace and secarity, 
22), and the impious Armillus shall die, and the im-'ufter the death of Antichrist, for forty years. (See 
pious Idamaans (i.e. Christians), who have destroyed Pococke, Porta Mosis, p. 258, Oxon. 1655; and Sale, 
the house of our God and have led us away into captiv- Koran, Preliminary Discourse)" (Smith, a v.) 
ity, shall perish in misery, end the Jews shall avenge VII. Literatere.—Besides tho writers m in 
thomselves upon them, as it is written: ‘The houso the course of this article, consult the commentators 
of Jacob shall be a fire, and the house of Joseph a on Daniel, and on the Thessalonians and Apocalypse. 
flames, and the house of Esau (i. ¢. the Christians) for ; Compare the references under REVELATION, Special 
stubble, and they shall kindle in them and devour | dissertations on the text in 2 Thess. li, 8-18, by Koppe 
them: there shall not be any remajning of the house (Gétting, 1776); Beyer (Lips, 1824); Schott (Jen. 


of Esau, for the Lord hath spoken it’ (Obad. 18). (9.) 1882). For a copious list of works during the contro- - 


On the second blast of the trumpet the tombs shal] bo , veray on this subject between the Reformers and 
opened, and Messiah Ben-David shall raiso Messiah Roman Catholica, sea Walch, Bibliotheca Theologica, il, 
Ben-Joseph from the dead, (10.) The ten tribes shall 217aq. There are works more or less copious on the 
be led to Paradise, and shall celebrate tho wedding. | general subject, among others, by Raban Maurus, De 
foast of the Messiah. And tho Mvssiah shall choose ortu, vita et moribus Antichristi (1505, 4to); Danzas, 
a bride among the fairest of tho daughters of Jerael, | De Antiohristo (Gonev. 1577, 1756, 8vo, transl. 4 Trea- 
and children and cbildren’s children shall be born to , tise touching Antichrist, fol., Lond. 1689); Abbote, De- 
him, and then he shall die like other men, and his sons fence of the Reformed Catholicks (Lond. 1607); Mal- 
shall reign over Isracl after him, as it ls written: ‘He! venda, De Antichristo, fol. (Rom. 1604, Val. 1621); 
shall prolong hls days’ (Isa, lil, 10), which Rambam ) Downame, Concerning Antichrist (Lond. 1608); Lessins, 
explains to mean, ' He shall live long, but he too shall Ds Antichrido (Antw. 1611); Grotius, /n locis NY. T. 
pel hoes glory,and his eg ere in his stead, | de Antichristo (Amat. 1640); Ness, Person and Period 
and his sons’ sons in success axtorfii Synagoga | of Antichrist (Lond. 1679); Nisbet, Mysterious Lamgrange 
Jedaica, p. 717, Basil, 1661), of Paul, etc. (Canterb. 1808; which makes the ** man 
2. Mussulmans, as well as Jews and Christiana, ex- | of sin’ refer not to the Charch of Rome, but to the 
pee te Eompiniar pha call him A Paial, from a | times in which Paul wrote); Maitland, The Prophecies 
signifies an im t, or a liar; and the i chris 5 . : 
Bald that thet eon , 3 y | concerning Amtichrist (Lond, 1880); M‘Kensie, Assi- 


ed taught ono of his | christ and the Church of Rome identi burgh, 
disciples, whose name was Taminj Al-Dari, every thing | if “ie i) bene 


relating to Antichrist. On his authority, they tell us | Development of Antichrist (Lond. 1858); Harrison, Pro. 
that Antichrist mast come at the end of the world; ie Outli F : 
that he will make bis entry into Jerusalem, like Jesus ip a it wand matte ry Any 
Pi pee on Potent but that Christ, who is not 
come at bis second advent to encounter him; | mine, De Antichristo, mihil commune — 
and that, after baving conquered him, he will then | Romano pontifice ; ree Mede, Works, li; Ham- 
die Indeed, That the beast described by John in the | mond, Works, iv, 788; Cocceius, De Antichristo 
Revelation will appaar with Antichrist, and make war 'ix; More, Theol. Works, p. 885; Barlow, 
against the eaints; that Imam Mahadi, who remains , 100, 224; Catmet, Dieserts, vili, 861; Turretin, 
concealed among the Mussulmans, will then show him- iv; Priestly, Evidences, il; Williams, CAcractere of 
self, join Jesus Christ, and with him engage Dajjal;! 0. 7’. p. 849; Cassels, Christ and Antichrist (Phila 
after which they will unite the Christians and the Presb. Board, 12mo); Keith, Hi - 


istory and Destovagy 
Mussulmane, and of the two religions will make but the World and the Church (Lond. 1861, 8vo). See ple 
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Eden, Theol. Dict. ; Wateon, Theol, Dict. s. v.; Todd, 
Discourses om Antichrist (Dubl. 1846, vo); Benson, On 
the Mas of Sim; Newton, On the Prophecies. See 
TICHBISTLANIS2. 

Antichristianism, a term that conveniently des. 
ignates, in a collective manner, the various forms of 
hostility which Christianity has met with at differ. 
Sas" cs It is equivalent to “the spirit of Anti- 
christ” rod 'Ayrixpicrov) in the apostolic 1 
John fv, 8). See Apattietdad Indeed it pasts 
ed itself against the true religion in the persecutions 
which the Jews underwent from Antiochus Epiphanes 
(q. v.), and may be traced in the history of the proto- 
ssint Abel (q. v.). It was this that Enoch (q. v.) and 
Noah denounced in their preaching (Jude 14; 2 Pet. 
ii, 5-7); that “vexed the righteous soul’ of Lot; and 
that, in fine, has broken forth in all ages as the expres- 
sion of the world’s malignity inst the (comp. 


good 
John xv, 18-21; 2 Tim. ili, 12). Since the days of | Domini 


persecution it has been confined chiefly to intellectual 
modes of opposition, and has received the names of In- 
fidelity, Deism, Rationalism, etc, See Arovocetics, 
The Seri however, appear to point to a time 
when the Antichristian eloments shall again array 
os ree in eerie tys ya violence. See Goo, 

‘or “‘the carnal! mind” (; nua The CapRog, Na- 
tive will) ie no less than ever Saeed Cix3pn) to the 
divine economy and purposes (Rom, viii, 7). It is the 
same ‘mystery of iniquity’ already foresean by Paul 
as then “working” to successive developments (2 
Thess. ti, 7); “that dvopia in the hearts and lives, 
in the speeches and writings of men, which only awaits 
the removal of the hindering power to issue in that 
concentrated manifestation of 6 dvoyoc, which shall 
usher In the times of the end” (Alford, Gr. Test. prol. 
to vol, fii, p. 68). A stream of Antichristian senti- 
ment and conduct pervades the whole history of the 
world. The power of evil which we see at work calls 
forth Antichristian ations, now in one shape, now 
ia another; and so, according to the prophete, it will 
le until the final triumph of the kingdom of Christ 
(Olshausen, Commentary, v, 821 sq., Am. ed.). See 
Mysrery ov Imiquity; Ixsrpeuity. 

Antidicomarianites or Antimarians, a sect 
of Christian disciples who appeared in Arabia at the 
end of the fourth century, and taught that Mary had 
children by Joseph after the Lord's birth. They were 
not heretics, but doubtless honest opponents of the 
growing Mariolatry of the time—Gieseler, Ch. Jiist. 
div. i, § 97; Walch, Hist. der Ketcereien, ili, 578; Epi- 
phanios, Horrea, 78, § 19. 

Antidéron (drridepor, a gift im return or ea 
change), the title given to the bread which, in the 
Greek Church, is distributed to the people after tho 
mas, It receives its name from its being received 
intead of the Zyioy dspov, or holy communion, by 
these who were not prepared to receive the latter, 
though also by those who were, It was also called 
rvegia, or the ‘* blessed” bread, and was sometimes 
sent by the bishop of one church to him of another in 

‘sen of intercommunion.—Goar, Ri, Grac. p. 154, 


family. 

1. A son of Jobn Hyrcanas, and grandson of Simon 
Maeeabeous. His brother, Aristobulus, made him his 
aevriate in the kingdom, but was at lencth prevailed 
apon by their common enemies to put him to death, 
B.C. 105 (Josephus, Ant, xiii, 18 and 19). 

2. Ason of Aristobulos (brother to Hyreanus and 
Alexandra), sent a9 2 prisoner to Rome, with his fa- 
ther and brother, by Pompey, who had taken Jerusa- 
lem. After remaining in Italy for some time, he re- 
turned to Jadsea, and, efter a variety of fortunes, was 
established king and , Herod being com- 
pelled to fy to Rome, B.C. 46. Having obtained as- 
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sistance from Antony and Cesar, Herod returned, and, 
after a firm and protracted resistance on the part of 


As. | Antigonus, retook Jerusalem and repossessed himself 


of the throne. Antigonus sarrendered to Sosius, tha 
Roman general, but he was carried to Antioch, and, at 
the solicitation of Herod, was there ignominiously put 
to death by Antony, B.C. 87. He was the last of the 
Maccabswan princes that eat on the throne of Judes 
(Josephus, Ant. xiv, 18-16; Wars, i, 18,8; Dio Cass. 
xix, 22; respecting the date, see Wernsdorf, De side 
Mace, p. 24; Ideler, Chronol. i, 899).—Calmet, a. v. 
Antigua, a British West India island, of the Lee 
ward group, which in 1848 had a population af 36,190 
souls. It is the see of a bishop of the Charch of Eng- 
land, whose diocese comprises, beyond Antigua, the 
British islands of St. Christopher's (population in 1848 
28,127), Nevis (population in 1851 10,200), Barbuda 
(population 1600), Montserrat (population in 1850 7800), 
ica (population in 1842 18,291), Tortola (popu- 
lation in 1844 6689), Anguilla (population in 1844 
2984), and the Danish islands St, Croix (population in 
1850 28,720) and St. Thomas (population 13,666). The 
diocese had, in 1859, twenty-seven clersymen in the 
British islands (inclading two archdeacons) and three 
in the Danish islands. Seo Clergy List for 1860 (Lond, 
1860, 8vo). Seo AmmRica, 
Antileb’anon. Sec AntILIBARts. 
Antilegoména (dyrXtyopeva, contradicted or 
disputed), an epithet applied by the carly Christian 
writers to denote those books of the New Testament 
which, although known to all the eccleviastical writ- 
ers, and sometimes publicly read in the churches, 
were not for a considerable time admitted to be gan- 
nine, or received into the cancn of Ssriptare. These 
books are so denominated ir. contradistinction to the 
‘dporoyoteva), or universally ac- 
knowledged writ! Tho following ls a catalogue 
of the Antilegomena: The Second Epistle of Peter; the 
Epistle of James; the Epistle of Jude; the Second and 
| Third Epistles of John; the Apocalypse, or Revelation 
‘of John; the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
The earliest notice which we have of this distinc- 
tion is that contained in the Ecclesiastical History of 
Eusebius, who flourished A.D. 270-940, He seems to 
have formed a triple, or, 2s it appears ¢o some, a quad- 
ruple division of the books of the New Testament, 
terming them—1, the {recsived); 2, 


the antilegomena (controverted); 8, the sotha (spuri- 
ous); and 4, those which he calls the utterly spurious, 
as being not only eparions in the same sense as the 
former, but aleo absurd or impious. Among the spuri- 
ous he reckons the Acts af Paul, the Shepherd of Her- 
1 mas, the Revelation of Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and the /nstructions of the Apostles. He epeake doubt. 
fully as to the class to which the Apocalypea belongs, 
for he himself includes it among the spurious; he then 
observes that some reject it, while others reckon it 
among the acknmoledged writings (h a). 
Among the sparious writings he aleo enumerates the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. He adds, at the 
same time, that all these may be classed among the 
antile, His account is consequently confused, 
not to say contradictory. Among the wéterly sporious 
be reckons such booke as the heretics brought forward 
under pretence of their being genuine productions of 
the apostles, such as the so-called Gospels of Peter, 
Thomas, and Motihias, and the Acts of Andrew, John, 
and the other apostles, These he distinguishes from 
the antilegomena, as being works which not one of the 
ancient ecclesiasticul writers thought worthy of being 
cited. Thetr style he considers so remote from that 
of the apostles, and their contents so much at variance 
with the genuine doctrines of Scripture, ag to show 
them to have been the inventions of heretics, and not 
worthy of a place even among the spurions writings. 
These latter he has consequently beon supposed to have 
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considered as the compositions of orthodox men, writ- 
ten with good intentions, but calculated by their titles 
to mislead the ignorant, who might be disposed to ac- 
count them as apostolical productions, to which honor 
they bad not even a dubious claim, (See Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccles. ili, 6, 26.) The same historian has also 
preserved the testimony of Origen, who, in his Com- 
mentary on John (cited by Eusebius), observes: ‘‘ Pe- 
ter, upon whom the Charch of Christ is built, against 
which the gates of hel) shall not prevail, has left ane 
epistle undisputed ; it, may be, also, a second, but of 
this there is some doubt, What shall we say of him 
who reclined on the breast of Jesus, John, who has left 
one Gospel, in which he confesses that he could write 
so many that the whole world could not contain them ? 
He also wrote the Apocalypse, being commanded to 
conceal, and not to write, the voices of the seven 
thunders. He has also left us an epistle consisting 
of very few lines (crixor); it may be also a second 
and third are from bim, but all do not concur in thelr 
genuineness; both together do not contain a hundred 
stich’ (for tho signification of this word, sew Chris- 
tian , il, 405 aq.), And again, in his 
Homilies, “ The epistie with the title ‘ To the Hebrencs' 
has not that peculiar stylo which Lelongs to an apostle 
who confeases that ho is Lut rude in specch, that is, in 
his phraseology. But that this opistlo is more pure 
Greek in the composition cf its phrases, every one will 
confeas who Ia able to discern the difference of style, 
Again, it will be obvious thet the ideas of the apostle 
ore admirable, and not inferior to any of the books ac- 
knowledged to. be apostolic. Every one will confess 
the truth of this who attentively reads the apostle’s 
writings, I would say, that the thoughts are the 
Opostle’s, but that the diction and phraecology 
to some one who has recorded what the apostle has 
eald, and a6 one who has noted down at his Jelsuro 
what his master dictated. If, then, any Church con- 
aiders this epletle as coming from Paul, let him be 


commended for this, for neithor did these eminent men | 


deliver it for thie without cause: but who it was that 
really wrote the epistle God only knows. The ac- 
count, however, that has been current before our time 
is, according to some, that Clement, who was bishop 
of Rome, wrote the epistle; according to others, that 
it was written by Luke, who wrote the Gospel and the 
Acts” (Euseb. Hist, Eccles, vi, 26). 

Upon other occasions Origen expresses his doabts 
In regard to the antilegomena, as, whore, in hia com- 
mentary on John's Gospel, he speaks of the reputed 
(pspopivn) Epist's of James, and in his commentary 
on Matthew, where he uses the phrase, If we ac- 
knowledge the Epistle of Jude ;” and of the Second 
and Third Epistles of Jobn he observes, that ‘ all 
do not acknowledge them as genuine ;” by which epi- 
thet, we presume, he means written by the person to 
whom they are ascribed. It is remarkable that Ku- 
sebius (il, 23; ili, 26) classes the Epletle of James, the 
Acts of Paul, the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Epistle 
of Barnabas, at one time with the spurions, and at an- 
other with the antilegomena. By the word spurious, 
in this instance ut least, he can mean no more than 
that the genuineness of such booke was disputed ; 2a, 
for instance, the Gospel of the Hebrews, which was re- 
ceived by the Ebionites os a genuine production of the 
Evangelist Matthew. This is the work of which Je- 
Tome made a transcript, as he bimself informs us, fram 
the copy’ preserved by the zeal of Pamphilus in the 
Cassrean Library. ie also informs us that he trans- 
lated it into Greek, and that it was coneklered by 
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clally to those who need an ¢! igtroduction j 
hence we know that it has been already in pablic we 


{n our churches, and I have also understood, by ta 
dition, that some of the most ancient writers hv 
made use of it” (Ill, 8). Origen s 
herd as “commonly used 
ceived as divine by the unanimous consent of all.” 
He therefore cites it, not as authority, but simply by 
way of illustration (lib. x, in Apist.ad Roman.). Ba- 
seblus further informs us that in his own time there 
were some in the Charch of Rume who did nt 

the Epistle to the Hebrews us the production of tho 
Apostle Paul (vi, 25; ill, 8), Indeed, it was throagh 
the influence of Jerome that the Church of Bome, at 
a mech later period, was with much difficulty brought 
to acknowledge it as canonical, ‘‘The most ancient 
Latin or Western Chorch did not rank i among the 
canonical writings, though the epistle wae well known 
to them, for Clement of Rome has quoted from it 
many . It is true that some Latin writes 
in the fourth century received [t, among whom was 
Jerome himself; yet even in the time of Jerome the 
Latin Church had not placed it among the canonital 
writings” rah’s AMichaelis, iv, 266). “The re 
puted Epistle to the Hebrews,” says Jerome, "is 1up- 
posed not to be Paul’s on account of the difference 
atyle, but i¢ is believed to have been written by Bar- 
nabas, according to Tertullian, or by Luke the Evav- 
gelist; according to others, by Clement, afterward 
bishop of the Roman Church, who is said to have 
duced to order and embellished Paul's sentiments is 
his own language; or at least that Paal, in writing to 
the Hebrews, had purposely omitted all mention of 
his name, in consequence of the odium attached to it, 


Lelong | and wrote to them eloquently in Hebrew, as a Hebrew 


of the Hebrews, and that what be thus eloquently 
wroto in Hebrew was still more eloquently written in 
Greek, and that this was the cause of the diferente 
{n style” (Ez Catalog.), And again, in his epistle 
Dardanus, ‘I must acquaint our je that the 
epistle which is inscribed ‘To the Hebrews’ is ac. 
knowledged as the Apostle Paul's, not only by the 
Churches of the East, but by all the Greek ecclesiastical 
writers, althongh most (of the Latins ?) conceive it to 


be either written by Barnabas or Clement, and that it 
matters nothing by whom it was written, as it 


from a churchman (ecclesiastici virl), and ls celebrated 
by being daily readin the churches. Bat if the custom 


of the Latins does not receive it among canonical Senp- 


tures, nor the Greek Charchea the Apocalypse of St. 
Jobn, J, notwithstanding, recelve them both, not fol- 
lowing the custom of the present age, ‘but the author 
ity of ancient writers; not referring to them as they 
are in tho habit of doing with reepect to apocrrphil 
writings, and citations from classical and profane at- 
thors, but as canonical and ecclesiastical.” ‘‘ Petet 
aleo,” says Jerome, ‘ wrote two eplaties called Cath- 
olic; the second of which is denied by most on ac 
count of the difference of style (Zz Catalog.), Joie 
|48 rejected by most in consequence of the citation 
from the apocryphal book of Enoch. Notwithetand- 
ing, it hae authority ty uee and antiquity, and is a 
counted among the Holy Scriptures" (Jdid,); and in 
his Letter to Paulinus: “ Paul wrote to seven charcdes, 
but the Epistle to the Hebrews is by most excluded 
from the number ;"" and in his commentary on Jsalab, 
he observes that ‘‘the Latin usage does not receite 
the Epistle to the Hebrews among the canonical 
books.'" Contemporary with Jerome was his antag- 
onist Ruffinus, who reckons epistles of Peal, 


most persons as the original Gospel of Matthew | two of Peter, one of James, three of J and the 
(Dialog. contra Pelag, ili, 2, and Comment. in Batt. | Apocalypse. ‘ 2% 

xil), Whether the Shepherd of Hermas was ever in-| It seems doubtful whether, antecedent to the times 
cluded among the antilegomena seeme doubtful. Eu-| of Jerome und Roffinus, any coancile, even of single 
sebius informs us that ‘it was disputed, and conse-| churches, had settled upon the canon of Scriptare, and 
quently not placed among the Aomologoumcna. By | decided the question respecting the antilegomens, for 
others, however, it is judged most necessary, espe-! the removal of doubts among their respoctive commie 
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nities; for it seems evident that the general or wcu- 
menical council of Nice, which met in the year 825, 
formed no catalogue. The first catal indeed 
which bss come down to usa is that of an anonymous 
writer of the third centary. He reckons thirteen 


Epistle of Jude, two of John, and the revelations of 
John and Peter, saying, with respect to them, that 


antilegomena, or controvert- 
ed books; for we then find them for the first time 
Cited without any marks of doubt as to their canonici- 
ty. Thus, in the year 848, Cyril of Jerusalem enu- 
merates fourteen epistles of Paul and seven Catholic 


tical writers im 892, cites, in his Panarium, the differ- 
ent books of the New Testament in a tnanner which 
chows that he received all that are in the present can- 
on. Of the Apocalypse he say's that it was ‘ jreneral- 
ly or by most received ;" and, speaking of the Alo- 
gians, who rejected all John’s writings, be observes, 
“If they had rejected the Apocalypee only, it might 
have been supposed that they had acted from a nico 
critical judgment, as being circumspect in regard to on 

or mysterious book ; but to reject all John’s 
writings was a sign of an anti-Christian epirit.” Am- 
philochias also, bishop of Iconiam, in Lycaonia, who 
was contemporary with Epipbanius, and is supposed 
to have died soon after the year 304, after citing the 
fourteen epistles of Paul, in his Jambics, adds, ‘‘ But 
tome say the Epistle to the Hebrews is spurious, not 
speaking correctly, for it is a genuine gift. Then the 
Catholic epistles, of which some receive seven, others 
only three, one of James, one of Peter, one of John; 
while others receive three of John, two of Peter, and 
Jude's, The Revelation of John is approved by some, 
while many eay it is spurious,” The eighty-fifth of 
the hesitate Canons, a work falsely ascribed to 
Clement of Rome, but written at latest in the fourth 
century, enumerates fourteen episties of Paul, one of 
Peter, three of John, one of James, one of Jude, two of 
Clement, and the (so-called) A ical Constitutions, 
among the canonical books of Scripture. This latter 
book, adds the peeudo-Clement, it is not fit to publish 
before all, ‘‘ because of the mysteries contained in it.” 
The first council that is enpposed to have given a list 
of the canonical books is the much agitated council of 

supposed to have been held about the 

960 or 864 by thirty or forty bishops of Lydia and the 
neighboring parts; but the fifty-ninth article, which 
Gives a catalogue of the canonical books, is not gener- 
ally held to be genuine, Ite genuineness, indeed, has 
been questioned by both Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant historians. In his /ntroduction to the Old 
Testament Jahn refers to this canon as the work of 
“an anonymous framer.” Among the,canonical books 
incladed in the pretended fifty-ninth canon of this 
council are the seven Catholic epistles, viz., one of 
James, two of Peter, three of Jobn, one of Jude; four- 
teen of Panl, in the following order, viz., Romans, 1 
and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, 1 and 2 Thesssloniaus, Hebrews, 1 and 2 
Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. The Apocalypse ts 
not named, Jerome and Augustine, whose opinions 
hed great influence in settling the canon of Scripture, 
ementially agreed in regard to the books of the New 
Testament. St. Augustine was present in the year 
393 at the council of Hippo, which drew up a catalogue 
pf all the books of Scripture, agreeing in all points, so 
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far as the New Testament was concermed, with the 
canon universally received, with the exception, per- 
haps, of the Hebrews, for the ancient doubt still ap. 
awa through the wording of the acts of this council. 

‘bey commences with enumerating only thirteen epis- 
tles of Paul, and then add ‘one, by the same-author, 
to the Hebrews." They then mention ‘wo of Peter, 
three of John, one of James, and the Apocalypse, with 
a proviso that the churches beyond the ses be consult- 
ed with respect to this canon. And to the same effect 
the council of Carthage, held in the year 897, having 
adopted the same catalogue, the bishops assembled in 
counci) add, ‘' But let this be known to our brother 
and fellow-priest (consacerdoti) Boniface [bishop of 
Rome), or to the other bis) of those parts, that we 
have received those [books] from the fathers to be 
read in the church.” The same catalogue is repeated 
in the epistle of Innocent I, bishop of Rome, to St. 
Exupere, bishop of Toulouse, in the year 404, which, 
by those who acknowledge its genuineness, is looked 
upon as @ confirmation of the decrees of Hippo and 
Carthage. It was still more formally confirmed in 
the Roman synod presided over by Pope Gelasius in 
494, ‘if, indeed,” to use the words of the learned Ro- 
man Catholic Jabn, ‘‘the acts of this synod ere genuine” 
(eee his /atroduction), But, however this may be, the 
controverry had now nearly subsided, and the antile- 
gomena were henceforward put on a par with the ac- 
knowlodged books, and took their place beside them in 
all copies of the Scriptures, Indeed, subsequently to 
the eras of the councils of Hippo and Carthage, we 
hear but a solitary voice raised here and there against 
the genuineness of the Theodore, bish- 
op of Mopeuestia, for instance, the celebrated Syrian 
commentator and preacher, who died about A.D. 428, 
is accused by Leo of Byzantium of having ‘‘ abrogated 


and antiquated the Epistle of James, and afterward 
other Catholic epistles” (see Canisil Thesaurus, 1, 577). 


And Cosmas Indicopleustes, 80 called from the voyage . 


which ho made to Indla about the year 585 to 547, in 
his Christian , has tho fotlowing observa- 
tions in reference to authority of these books: ‘1 
forbear to allege arguments from the Catholic epistles, 
because from ancient times the Church has looked 
upon them as of doubtful authority....... Euse- 
bias Pamphilus, in his Zeclesinstical History, says 
that at Ephesus there are two monuments, one of John 
the Evangelist, and another of John, an elder, who 
wrote two of the Catholic epistles, the second and 
third inscribed after this manner, ‘The elder to the 
elect lady,’ and ‘ The elder to the beloved Guius,’ and 
both he and Irenwus say that but two are written by 
the aposties, the first of Peter, and the first of John. 
. «+». Among the Syrians are found only the three 
before mentioned, viz., the Epistle of James, the Epis- 
tle of Peter, and the Epistle of John; they have not 
the rest, Jt does not become a Christian to 
confirm any thing by doubtful books, when the books 
in the Testament acknowledged by all (Aomologoumena) 
have sufficiently declared all things to be known about 
the heavens, and the earth, and the elements, and all 
Christian doctrine.” 

The most ancient Greek manuscripts which have 
come down to ‘our times contain the Antilegomena. 
From this circumstance it is extremely probable that 
the coples from which they were transcribed were 
written after the controversies respecting their canon- 
icity had subsided. The Alexandrian manuscript in 
the British Museum (now generally admitted to have 
been written in the fourth or early in the fifth cen- 
tury) contains afl the books now commonly received, 
together with some others, with a table of contents, 
in which they are cited in the following order: ‘' Sev- 
en Catholic epistles, fourteen of Paul, the Revelation 
of John, the Firat Epistle of Clement, the Second Epie- 
tle of Clement, and the Psalms of Solomon (which lat- 
ter have, however, been lost from the MS.).” (Lt is 
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observable thet Euseblas classes the First Epistle of | Judith 1, 7), the eastern of the two 


, oF universally- 
received books; but by this he probably meant no 
more than that it was acknowledged by all to be the 
genuine work of Clement.) The order of all the epis- 
tles is the aame as in our modern Bibles, except thet the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is placed after the Second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians. In the Vatican B, 
which, in respect of antiquity, disputes the 

with the Alexandrian, the Apocalypee le wanting, but 
it contains the remaining antilegomenc. ornis- 
sion of this last book may be owing simply to the loss 
of the last part of the codex, in consequence of which 
the concluding chapters of the Hebrews, and the whole 
of 1 and 2 Timothy, Titas, and Philemon are likewiso 
missing.) The Syrian canon of the New Testament did 
not include all the anti All the manuscripts 
of the Syrian version (the Peshito, a work of the second 
century) which have come down to us omit the Second 
Epistle of Peter, the Secoud and Third of Jehn, that 
of Jude, and the Apocalypse. Nor are these books 
received to this day elther by the Jacobite or Nesto- 
rlan Christians, These are all wanting in the Vati- 
can and Medicean copies, written in ea fg 548 and 
586, and in the beautiful manuscript of the Peshito, 
preserved in the British Museum, and the writing of 
which was concluded at the monastery of Bethkoki, 
A.D. 768, on 197 leaves of vellum, in the Estrangelo 


, Character, 
In the inquiring age immediately preceding the 
Reformation the controversy ing the antilego- 


tena was revived, especially by Erasmus and Cardi- 
nal Cajetan; by the latter, however, upon principles 
so questionable 8 ee tte ee 
sailing the authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
with the same weapons which the Emperor Julian had 

joyed to impugn the authority of Matthew's Gos- 
pel. The doubts thus raised were in a great measure 
silenced hy the decree of the council of Trent, al- 
though there have not been wanting learned Roman 
Catholic divines since this period who have ventured 
to question at least the Pauline authorship of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. It is well known that Luther, 


the Bible up to the middle of the seventeenth century ; 
and it ls observed by Tholuck (Commentary on He- 
brewa, in Biblical Cabinet) that “ the same plan should 
have been adopted with respect to second Peter and 
second and third Joba, but it did not seam proper to 
detach them from the 1 which belonged 


from the writings of Luther in this council was ‘that 
no books should be admitted into the canon af the Old 
Testament which were not in the canon of the Jews, 
and that from the New should be excluded the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of James, the Second 
Epistle of Peter, the Second and Third of Jobn, and 
the Apocalypse.” Tholuck states that the ' Evan- 
gelical Churches, both Lutheran and Reformed, adopt- 
@d the same canon with respect to the New Testament 
as that of the council of Trent” (Comment. om Hed. 
vol, i, Introd., ch. i, § 8, note 5), Some, or all, of 
the antilegomena have been again impugned in recent 
times, especially in Germany, S00 each In Its place, 
=Eitto, e.v. Compare Caxon (of Scripture). 
Antilib’anus (‘AyrAiBavoc, opposite Libouus, 


elevation.” 


eas 


cal formations seem to Lelony to the Upper Jura classi. 


great paralla 
rldges of mountains that enclose the valley of Cale- 


Syria Strabo, xvi, 754; Ptol. v,15,$8; Pliny, 
v, 20). Ts now called Joba ech-Shorks. ‘The He- 


brew name of LeLanon (Sept. AiBavec, Vulg. Lidanus), 
which signitics *‘ whitish,” fram the gray color of the 


limestone, comprehends the two ranges of Libanas 
and Antilibanus, as they are distinguished in classica) 
The direction of the Antilebamon 


neage. general 

range is from north-east to south-west. Nearly oppo- 
site Damascus it bifurcates into diverging Ln, th the 
easternmost of these, the Heauon of the O. T. (Jebel 
ech-Sheikh), continues its south-west course, and at- 
tains, in ite greatest elevation, a point about 10,000 feet 
above the sea, 
course, is long and low, and at length unites with the 
other bluffs and spurs of Libenus. The former of these 
branches was called by the Sidoniane Sirton, and by 
the Amorites Sheair (Deut. ill, 9), both names signi 
fying ‘‘a coat of mail" (Rosenmaller, Alserth. li, 285). 


The other ridge takes a more westerly 


In Deuteronomy (iv, 9) it is called Mowat Sion, ‘an 
In the later books (Cant. {v,8; 1 Chron. 
v, 28) Shenir is distinguished from Hermon properly 
eo called; and in its Arabic form, Sunir, this was ap- 
the Middle Ages, to Antilibanus, north of 
(Abulfeda, Tab. Syr. p. 164). The 


fication of rocks, colite ond Jura dolomite prevailing, 
The poplar is characteristic of its vegetation. The 


outlying promontories, in common with those of Lib- 
anus, supplied the Phaniciaus with abundance of tim- 
ber for ship-building.—Grote, Hist. of Greece, lil, 858; 


Ritter, » KV, li, 156 eq., 495; Raumer, Palast. 


p. 29-85; Burckhardt, Syria; Robinson, 
iii, 344, 845. See Lenaxos. 


Antimenstum (from dyri, instead of, and mensa, 


a@ table), a consecrated table-cloth, occasionally used 
in the Greek Charch in places where there was no 
altar. It answers tothe Latin altare , OF port. 
able altar. The origin of this cloth is sald to be the 
following: When the bishop consecrated a church, a 
cloth, which bad been spread on the ground and over 
the communion-table, was torn in pieces and distrib- 
uted among the priests, who carried away each s frag- 
ment to serve to cover the tables in thelr churches 
and chapels; not that {t was necessary 
should be laid on all tables, but only on those which 
either were not consecrated or whose consecration 
was doubtful, 


portabile, or 


sach cloths 


Anti-mission Baptista. See Barrists. 

Antinomians (from dvri, against, and vi mor, the 
ise chces hr foie the eal la ad ot 1 d 
upon Christians. Some go farther than this, and eay 
that good works hinder salvation, and that a child of 
God cannot sin; that the moral law is altogether ab- 
rogated as a rule of life; that no Christian believeth 
or worketh any good, but that Christ only believeth 
and worketh, etc. Wesley detines Antinomianism as 


tet. | ‘the doctrine which makes void the law through 


faith.” Its root lies in a false view of the atonement ; 
its view of the imputation of Christ's righteousness 
implies that he performa for men the obedience which 
they ought to perform, and therefore that God, in jus- 
tice, can demand nothing further from man. As con- 
sequences of this doctrine, Autinomianism affirms that 
Christ abolished the moral law; that Christians are 


therefore not obliged to observe it; that a believer is 


not obliged to use the ordinances, and is freed from 
“the bondage of good works;" and that preachers 


ought not to exhort men unto good works: not unbe. 


lievers, becanse it is hurtful; not believers, because ft 
is needless (Wesley, Works, v, 196). 
1, Antinomianism, i.e. faith without works, is one 


of the forme of error against which the Epistle of 


James is directed, showing that even in the apostolic 
age it had made its sppearance. So the tract of 
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Augustine (contra adversariem legis ef prophetaren 
tabone ts exinoeute 0€ such eplsioes Ss too tea 


century. 
2, Bat the fall development of Antinomianism is | 
dus to John Agricole (+ 1566), one of the early coad- 
jators of Luther, See Agnroona. Some of the ex- | 
of Luther and Melancthon, as to justifica- 
tion and the law, in the ardor of their ceatsoiney:| 
with Rome, were hasty and extravagant: e.g. Lu- | 
ther declared that ‘‘in the new covenant there is no 
longer a constraining and forcing law ; and that those | 
who most be scared and driven by laws are unworthy | 
the name of Christians” (Luther, Werke, Walch's ed. | 
xviii, 1855). So, in his writings aguinst the Zwickau | 
enthostasts, he was hasty enough to say, ' These teach- | 
ers of sin annoy us with Moses; we do not wish to see 
or hear Moses ; for Moses was given to the Jews, not 
to us Gentiles and Clrristians; we have our Gospel 
and New Testament; they wish to make Jews of ua 
through Moses; bat they shall not” (Werke, xx, 208). 
Melancthon (Loci Communes, let ed. by August, p. 
137) declares that ‘‘i¢ must be edmitted-that the Dec- 
alogue ls abrogated.” But these unguarded expres- 
sions did not set forth the real views of Luther and 
Melancthon. So, in the “‘ Instructions to the Pastors 
af the Saxon Electorate’’ (1527), it was enjoined that 
“all pastors must teach and enforce diligently the 
ten commandments, and not only the commandments 
themselves, but also the penalties which God has af- 
fixed to the violation of them.” saw in 
these instructions what he thonght was a backsliding 
from the true doctrine of justification hy faith only, 
and charged Luther and Melancthon bitterly with de- 
teliction in faith and doctrine. He affirmed that the 
Decalogue is s0¢ binding on Christiana, and that true 
Fepentance comes, not from preaching the Jaw, bat by 
ith. Lather confuted Agricola, who professed to re- 
tract at Torgau (1527); but Melancthon remarked 
that “ Agricola was not convinced, but overborne” 
{Corpus Reformatorum, i, 914). Accordingly’, in 1587, 
when Agricola was established at Wittenberg, he 
wrote a number of propositions, published anony- 
mously, under the title Positiones tnter fratres spar- 
é2,on the nature of repentance and its relations to 
faith, in-which his heresy was taught again, even in | 
language eo extreme as the following: ‘Art thou 
steeped in sin—an adulterer or a thief? If thou be 
lievest, thou art in salvation. All who follow Moses 
mest go to the Devil; to the gallows with Moses.” 
After a while Agricola confessed the authorship of 
these theses ; and Luther replied in a series of 
tations ( Werke, Walch, xx, 2034; ed. Altenb. vil, 810 
6q.), in which he refuted the doctrines of Agricola, 
bat dealt gently with him personally. Finding mild- 
ness of no avail, Lather attacked Acricola violently 
fm 1539 and 1540, claseing him with the Anabaptist fa- 
natica, and calling him very hard names. About thie 
time Agricola had a call to Berlin, retracted again, 
and was reconciled to Luther (Dec. 9, 1540). He con- 
tinned, however, to be violently attacked by Flactus, | 
After the death of Agricola, Antinomian opinions were 
b advocated in Germany by Amsdorf (q. v.), 
who maintained that good works are an obstacle to 
talvation, end by Otto of Nordhausen, who repeated 
the opinions of Agricola, In the Formula Concordia 
(pt. Hi, emp. v, § 11) we find the following condernna- 
tion of these heresies: ‘+ Zt juste damnantur Antinomi 


precat: 

8. Similar sentiments were maintained In England 
durin the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, especially 
by his chaplain Saltmarsh, and some of the s0-called 
“sectaries,’? who expressly maintained that, as the 
tect cannot fall from grace nor forfeit the divine fa- 
Yor, the wicked actions they commit are not really 
sinful, ner to be considered as instances of their vio~ 
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lation of the divine law ; and that, consequently, they 
have no occasion either to confess their sins or to break 
them off by repentance, 

4, Antinomlanism arose also, in the 17th century, 
from ultra-Calvinism, especially as taught by Dr. 
Crisp (+ 1642). It is trae he acknow! that, “In 
Teapect of the rules of righteousness, or the matter of 
obedience, we are under the law still, or elee,"’ as he 
adds, ‘‘we are Juwless, to live every man as seems 
good in bis own eyes, which no true Christian dares 
eo mach as think of.’ The following sentiments, 
however, among others, are taught in his sermons: 
“The law te cruel and tyrannical, requiring what is 
natarally impossible." “The sins of the clect were 
80 imputed tu Christ, as that, thongh he did not com 
mit them, yet they became actually his transgressions, 
and ceased to be theirs.” “The feelings of conscience, 
which tell them that sin is theirs, arise from a want 
of knowing the trath.” ‘It is but the voice of a ly- 
ing spirit in the hearts of believers that saith they 
have yet sin wasting their consciences, and lying as a 
burden too heavy for them to bear.” ‘Christ's right- 
cousness fs so imputed to the elect, that they, ceasing 
to be sinners, are as righteous as he was, and a)! that 
he was.” “An elect person js not in a condemned 
state while an unbeliever; and should he happen to 
die before God calls him to believe, he would not be 
lost.” ‘Repentance and confession of sin are not 
necessary to forgivenees. A believer may certainly 
conclude before confession, yes, as soon as he hath 
committed sin, the interest he hath in Christ, and the 
love of Christ embracing him” (Crisp, Works, ii, 261- 
272; Orme, Life of Baxter, il, 282). 

This form of High Calvinism, or Antinomianism, 
absolutely ‘' withers and destroys the consciousness of 
haman responsibility. It confounds moral with nat- 
ural impotency, forgetting that the former is a crime, 
the latter only a misfortune; and thus treats the man 
dead in trespasses and sins as if he were already in 
his grave. It prophesies smooth things to the sinner 
going on in his transgressions, and soothes to slumber 
and the repose of death tho souls of such as are at easo 
in Zion. It assumes that, because men can neither 
believe, repent, nor pray acceptably, unless aided by 
the grace of God, it is useless to call upon them to do 
eo. It maintains that the Gospel is only intended for 
elect sinners, and therefore It ought to be preached to 
none but such. In defiance, therefore, of the com. 
mand of Qod, it refuses to preach the glad tidings of 
mercy to every sinner. In ion to Scripture, 
and to every rational consideration, it contends that it 
is not man's duty to believe the truth of God—justify- 
ing the obvious inference that it is not a sin to reject 
{t, In short, its whole tendency is to produce an im- 
ae on the sinner’s mind that, if he is not saved, 

it is not his fault, but God's; that, if he is condemned, 
It is more for the glory of the Divine Sovereignty than 
as the panishment of his guilt, So fur from regard- 
ing tbe moral cure of human nature as the great ob- 
ject and design of the Gospel, Antinomianism does 
not take it in at all, but as It exists in Christ, and be- 
comes ours hy a figure of speech. It regards the grace 
and the pardon as every thing, the spiritual design or 
effect as nothing. Hence its opposition to progres- 
sive, and its zeal for imputed eanctification; the for. 
mer Is intelligible and tangible, but the latter a mero 
figment of the imagination. Hencs its delight in ex- 
patiating on the eternity of the Divine decrees, which 
it does not understand, but which serve to amuse and 
to decetve, and its dislike to al) the sober realities of 
God's present dealings and commands It exults in 
the contemplation of a Christ who is a kind of concre- 
tion of all the moral attributes of his people; to the 
overlooking of that Christ who is the Head of all that 
in heaven and on earth bear his likeness, and while 
unconscious of possessing it. It boasts in the d- oi 
of the perseverance of the saints, while it be 
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no saint bat one, that is Jesus, and neglecta to perse- 
vere’ (Orme's Life of Baxter, ii, 243). 

The chief English writers of the 17th century who 
have been charged as favoring Antinomianism, be- 
sides Crisp, are Richardson, Saltmarsh, Hussey, Ea- 
ton, Town, etc. These were answered Gataker, 
Witsius, Bull, Ridgely, and especially by ter and 
Williams, For Baxter's relation to the controversy, 
ree Orme, Life of Baxter, vol, ii, chap. ix, where it 
je stated that ‘‘ Baxter saw only the commencement 
of the controversy, which agitated the Dissenters for 
more than seven years after he had gone to his rest 
(+ 1691). He was succeeded by his friend Dr. Wil- 
liams (+ 1716), who, after incredible exertion and no 
small suffering, finally cleared the ground of the An- 
tinomians,”” 

In the eighteenth century Antinomianism again 
showed itself, both in the Church of England and among 
the Dissenters, as an offsboot of what was called High 
Calvinism, Its most powerful nents were Jobn 
Fletcher, in his Checks to Antinomianiem (Works, N. Y. 
ed. 4 vols. 8vo) and John Wesley, Works (N. Y. ed. 7 
vols, 8vo). ‘The error of Antinomianism Hes chiefly 


in the sharp contrast which it draws between the law|to an abrupt mecting. 


and the Gospel, Wosley saw thie, and dwells, in many 
parte of his writings, on the relation and connection 
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against Error (London, 1670, 4to); WilHams (Daniel), 
Works, vol, iii (1788-60); Witeias, Animadeersiones 
Jrenica (Miscell, ed. 1756, Il, 591 sq.); Wesley, Works, 
| 4, 225; v, 196; vi, G8 et al.; Neal, Mietory of the Pu. 
ritans, iv; Fletcher, Works (4 vols. N. Y.); Andrew 
Faller, Gospel worthy of all Acceptation; Antinomian- 
tom contrasted with 8 (Works, edition of 1853); 
Watson, Theol. Institutes, ii, 140, On Agricola and the 
; German Antivomianiem, consult Nitzech, De Antiac- 
| mismo Agricola (Wurtemb., 1804); Elwert, De Antiae- 
mia Agricola (Tar. 1856) ; Nitgzach, in Studien u. Krit, 
| 1646, pt. i and fi; aleo Schulze, Hist. Antiaomorim oe- 
culo Lutheri (Vitemb. 1708); Wewetzer, De Antimomis- 
| mo Agricole (Strals. 1829); Murdoch’s Mosheim, Ch. 
Ket. c. xvi, pt. il, ch. i, § 456; Herzog, Real-Ancyblopa. 
diz, i, 87 vee See Anrontaxs, 

An’ti CAvridyera, from Antiochus), the name 
of ¢wo places mentioned in the New Testament. 

1. Antiocu 1m Sya1a.—A city on the banks of the 
Orontes, 800 miles north of Jerusalem, and about 50 
from the Mediterranean. This metropolis was sita- 
ated where the chain of Lebanon, running northward, 
and the chsis of Taurus, running eastward, are brought 
Here the Orontes breaks 
through the mountains; and Antioch wag placed at a 
bend of the river, partly on an island, partly on the 


of law and Gospel. We give an instanco; ‘There is: level which forms the left bank, and partly on the 


no contrariety at all between the law and the Gospel. 
Indeed, neither of them supersedes the other, but they 


steep and craggy secent of Mount Silpius, which rose 
8 ly on tho south. It was in the province of Se- 


agree perfectly well together. Yea, the very same: leucis, called Tetrapolis, from containing the four cities 
words, considered in different respects, are parts both! Antioch, Seleucia, Apamea, and Laodicea; of which 
of the law and of the Gospel. If they are considered the first was named after Antiochus, the father of the 
as commandments, they are parts of the law; if as! founder; the second after himself; the third after his 


promires, of the Gospel, Thus, ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart,’ when considered as 
a commandment, is @ Lranch of the law; when re- 
garded as a promise, js an cesential part of the Gos- 
pel—the Gospel being no other than the ccmmands of 
the law proposed by way of promise. There is, there- 


fore, the closest connection that can be conceived be-' 
tween the law and the Gospel. On the one hand, the' 


law continually makes way for, and points us to the 
Gorpe) ; on the other, the Gospel continually leads us 
to a more exact fulfilling of thelaw. The law, for in- 
stance, requires us to love God, to love our neizhtor, 
to be meek, humble, or holy. We fee] that we are not 
sufficient for these things; yea, that ‘with man this 
is impossible,’ But we see a promise of God to give 
us thatlove, We lay hold of this Gospel, of those glad 
tidings; it is done unto us according to our faith; and 
‘the righteousness of the law Is folfilled in us’ through 


faith which is in Christ Jesus, The moral law, con- 


tained in the Ten Commandments, and enforced by the 
prophets, Christ did not take away. It was not the 
design of his coming to revoke any part of thir, This 


is a law which never can be broken, which ‘ stands) 
The moral; 


fast as the faithful witness in heaven.’ 
stands on an entirely different foundation from the 
ceremonial or ritual law, which was only designed for 
@ temporary restraint upon a disobedient and stiff- 


necked people ; whereas this was from tho beginning 


of the world, being written, not in tables of stone, 
bat on the hearts of all men" (Nermons, i, 17, and 


228). The heresy showed itself at a later period, es- 
pecially through the influence of Dr, Robert Hawk- 


er (q. v.), vicar of Charles the Martyr, Plymouth, 
who was a very popular preacher, and '* poisoned the 


surrounding region” with Antinomian tendencies,| 


Against him, Joseph 
outh Antinomians, and Bi 
Bystem 
sae Bennett, History of the Dissent 


wife Apama; and the fourth In honor of his mother. 
The same appellation (Tetrapolis, Terpaxodic) was 
given also to Antioch, because it consisted of four 
townships or quarters, each surrounded by a separate 
wall, and all four by a common wall. The first was 
built by Seleucas Nicator, who peopled it with inhab- 
itants from Antigonia ; the eccond by the settlers be- 
longing to the first quarter; the third by Seleucus 
Callinicus; and the fourth hy Antiochus Epiphanes 
(Strabo, xvi, 2; fil, 854). It was the metropolis of 
Syria (Tac. Hist. il, 79), the residence of the Syrian 
kings, the Seleucidw (1 Macc. iii, 87; vii, 2), and aft- 
erward became the capital of the Roman provinces in 
Asia. It ranked third, after Rome and Alexandria, 
among the cities of the empire Josephus, War, iii, 
2, 4), and was little inferior in size and splendor to 
the latter or to Seleucia (Strabo, xvi, 2; iil, 355, ed. 
Tauch.). Its saburb Daphne was celebrated for ite 
grove and fountains (Strabo, xvi, 2; ili, 356, ed 
Tauch.), its asylam: (2 Macc. iv, 83), and temple 
dedicated to Apollo and Diana. The temple and the 
village were deeply boeomed in o thick grovo of laa - 
rels and cypresses which reached as fur as a circum- 
ference of ten miles, and formed in the most sultrr 
summers a cool and impenetrable shade. A thonsand 
streams of the purest water, issuing from every hill, 
preserved the verdure of the earth and the tempera- 
tare of the air (Gibbon, ch. xxiii), Hence Antioch 
was called Epidaphnes CAvridyesa 9 dwi Adgyg, Jo- 
sephus, Anf, xvii, 2,1; Apidaphaes cognomiaata, Plin. 
Hut. Nat. v, 18). [¢ was very populous; within 150 

after its orection the Jews slow 100,000 persons 
in It In one day (1 Macc. xi, 47). In the time of 
Chrysostom the popniation was computed at 200,000, 
of whom one half, or even a greater proportion, were 


Cottle wrote Stricturcs on the Plym-, professors of Christianity (Chrysos. Adv. Jud. t, 588; 

art, Observations <n Haxcker's\ Hom. im Ignat. ii, 597; In Matt, Hom, 85, vil, 810). 
of Theology, See Robert Hall, Works (N.Y. Chrysostom also states that the Charch at Antioch 
ers, p. 844, A! maintained 8000 poor, besides occasionally relieving 


account of the Antinomiana of the Crispian type,' many more (Ja Mati. Hom. vil, 658). Cicero speaks 
and of the controversy about it, is given in Nelson,' of the city as distinguished by men of learning and 


Life of Bishop Bull (vol. vii of Bull's Works, ed. of 
1837). On the English Antinomianicm, see farther, 


‘Gataker, God's Eye om Jerael (Lond, 1645, 4to); Antidote 


the cultivation of the arts (Pro Archia, 8). A malti- 
tude of Jews resided in it. Seleucns Nicator granted 
‘them the rights of citizeuship, and placed them on @ 


with the other inhabitants (Josephus, 


perfect equality 

Ant. xii, 38,1). These — were continued to 
them by Vespasian and Titus—an instance (Josephus 
remarks) of the equity and generosity of the Romans, 
who, in opposition to the wishes of the Alexandrians 
tad Antiocheans, protected the Jews, notwithstanding 
the had received from them in their 
wars (Apion, li, 4). They were also allowed to have 
an 
vii, 8,8). Antioch is called dibera by Pliny (Hist. Nat. 
¥, 18), having obtained from Pompey the priviluge of 
being governed by its own laws (see Smith, Dict. of 
Class. Geogr. 8. v.). 

The Christian faith was introduced at an early pe- 
riod into Antioch, and with great success (Acts xi, 19, 
21,24), The name “Christians” was here first applied 
to its professors (Acts xl, 26). No city, after Jerusa- 
lem, is eo intimately connected with the history of 
the apostolic Church. One of the seven deacons or 
almoners appointed at Jerusalem was Nicolas, a pros- 
elyte of Antioch (Acts vi, 5). The Christians who 
vere dispersed from Jerusalem at the death of Ste- 
phen preached the Gospel at Antioch (xi, 19). It 
vas from Jerusalem that Agabus and the other proph- 
ta who foretold the famine came to Antioch (xi, 27, 
%); and Barnabes and Saul were consequcntly sent 
on a mission of charity from the latter city to the for- 
met (xi, 30; xfi, 25). It was from Jorusslom, again, 
that the Judaizers came who disturbed the Church at 
Antioch (xv, 1); and It was at Antioch that Paul re- 
buked Peter for conduct into which he had been bo- 
trayed through the influence of emtssaries from Je- 
msalem (Gal. i, 11,12). Antioch soon became a cen- 
tral point for the diffusion of Christianity among the 
Gentiles, and maintained for several centuries a high 
tank in the Christian world (see Semler, /nitia societa- 
tis Christ, Antiochia, Hal. 1767). A controversy which 
arose between certain Jewish believers from Jerusa- 
lem and the Gentile converts at Antioch respecting 
the permanent obligation of the rite of n 
‘was the occasion of the firat apostolic council or con- 
vention (Acts xv). Antioch was the scene of the 
early labors of the Apostle Paul, and the place whence 
he set forth on his first missionary labors (Acts xl, 26; 
xiii, 2). Igmatlus was the second bishop or ovorseer 
of the Charch, for about forty years, till his martyr- 
dom in A.D, 107. In the third and following centu- 
res @ nomber of councils were held at Antioch (see 
Asnocn, Covncits oj, and in the course of the 
fourth century a new theological school was formed 
there, which thence derived the name School of An- 
toch. Seo Amriocn, Scnoow or. Two of its most 
distinguished teachers were the presbyters Dorothens 
end Lecian, the latter of whom suffered martyrdom in. 


archon or ethnarch of their own (Josephus, War, | purpose: 
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the Diocletian perse: 
cution, A.D, 812 (Ne. 
ander, Aligemeine Ge. 
achichte, |, 8, p. 1287; 
Gieseler, Lehrbuch, i, 
272; Lardner, Credi- 
bility, pt. li, ch. 55, 58). 
Libanius (born A.D. 
814), the rhetorician, 
the friend and pane- 
gyrist of the Emperor 
Julian, was « native 
of Antioch (Lardner, 
Testimonies of Ancient 
Heathens, ch.49; Gib- 
bon, Decline and Fall, 
ete. ch. 24). had 
likewisethelossequiy- 
ocal honor of being the 
Lirthplace of his ily 
Instrious pupil, John 
Chrysostom, born A. 
D. 817, died A.D. 407 
| (Lardner, Credibility, pt. ii, ch, 118; Neander, Alige. 
meine ichte, 11, 8, p. 1440-1450; Hug, Antiochia, 
Berl, 1868), On the further history of the Church of 
Antloch, see AxT1iocH,. PATRIARCHATE OF, 

Antioch was founded, B.C. 800, by Seleucus Nica-. 
tor, with circumstances of considerable display, which | 
were afterward embellished by fable, The situation 
was well chosen, Loth for roflitary and commercial 

#, Antioch grew under the succeasive Selen- 
cid kings till it Lecame a cily of great extent and of 
remarkable beauty. Some of the most magnificent 
boildings were on the island. One feature, which 
seems to have been characteristic of the great Syrian 
cities—a vast street with colonnades, intersecting the 
whole from end to end—was added ly Antiochus Epl- 
phanes. Some lively notices of the Antioch of this pe- 
Hod, and of its relation to Jewish history, are supplied 
by the books of Maccabees (sce eepecially 1 Mace. iii, 
87; xi, 13; 2 Mace. iv, 7-9; ¥, 21; xl, 86). The 
early emperors raised there some large and important 
structures, ouch as aqueducts, amphitheatres, and‘ 
baths. Herod the Great contributed a road end a col- 
onnado (Josephus, Ant. xvi, 5, 8; War, i, 21, 11). 
In A.D. 260 Sapor, the Persian king, surprised and 
pillaged it, and multitudes of the Inhabitants were 
slain or sold as slaves. It has been frequently brought 
to the verge of utter ruin by earthquakes (A.D. 840, 
804, 896, 458, 526, 628); by that of A.D. 526 no less 
than 250,000 persons wero destroyed, the population 
being swelled by an influx of strangers to the festival 
of the Ascension. The Empcror Justinian gave forty- 
five centenaries of gold (@900,000) to restore tha city." . 
Scarcely had it resumed Its ancient splendor (A.D. 
640) when it was again taken ond delivered to the 
flames by Chosroes. Jn A.D. 658 it was captured by 
the Saracens. Its ‘‘ safety was ransomed with 300;000 
pieces of gold, but the throno of tho successors of Al- 
exandor, the seat of tho Roman government in the 
East, which bad been decorated Ly Cmsar with the ti- 
tles of free, and holy, and inviolate, wae degraded un- 
der the yoke of tho caliphs to the secondary rank of a 
provincial town’ (Gibbon, li). In A.D, 975 it was 
retaken by Nicephoras Phocas. In A.D, 1080 the son 
of the governor Philaretus betrayed It into the hands 
of Soliman. Seventeen years after tho Duke of Nor- 
mandy entered it at the bead c¥ 300,010 crusaders; 
but, as the citadel still held out, the victors were In 
their turn besieged by a fresh bort under Kerboga and 
twenty-cight emirs, which at last gavo way to their 
desporate valor (Gibbon, lvili). In A.D. 1268 Anti- 
och was occupied and ruined hy Boadochar or Bibars, 
sultan of Egypt and Syria; this first seat of the Chris- 
tian name being depopulated by the slaughter of 17,000 
persons, and the captivity of 100,000, About the mid~ 
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Me of the fifteenth centary the three patriarche of Al- 
exandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem convoked s synod, 
and renounced all connection with the Latin Church 
(see Cellar. Notit. ii, 417 9q.; Richter, Wallfahri, p. 
281; Mannert, VI, 1, 467 9q.). 


Colne of Antioch In Syria, with Heads of Roman Emperor, 


Antioch at present belongs to the pashallc of Ha- 
le (Aleppo), and bears the name of A ntakia (Pococko, 
ii, 277 sq. ; Niebubr, ili, 16 sq.). The inhabitants are 
iid to have amounted to twenty thousand before tho 
earthquake of 1822, which destroyed four or five thou- 
sand, On the south-west side of the town iv a precip- 
itous mountain ridge, on which a considerable portion 
of the old Roman wall of Antioch is still standing, 
from 30 to 50 feet high and 15 feet in thickness, At 
short intervals 400 high square towers are built up in 
it, contuininz a staircase and two or three chambers, 
probably for the use of the suldiera on duty. At the 
east end of the western bill are the remains of a for- 
tross, with its turrets, vaults, and cisterns, Toward 
the mountain south-south-west of the city some frag- 
ments of the aqueducts remain. After heavy rains 
antique marble pavements are visible in many parts 
of the town; and gems, carnclians, and rings are fre- 
quently found. The present town stands on scarcely 
one third of the area enclosed by the ancient wall, of 
which the line may be easily traced; the entrance to 
the town from Aleppo is lry one of the old gates, called 
Bab Bablous, or Paul's gate, not far from which the 
members of the Greek Church assemble for their de- 
votions in a cavern dedicated to St. John (Madox’s 
Excursions, ii, 74; Buckingham, li, 475; Monro's Sum- 
mer Ramble, ii, 140-143; Conybeare and Howson’s 

_ Life and Epistles of St. Paul, i, 121-126). Tho great 


Gate of 8t. Paul, Antioch. 
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for all that is known of ancient Antioch is 
Maller's Antiquitates Antiochena (Gott. 1889). Mod 
em Antakia is a shrunken and miserable place. Some 
of the walls, shattered by earthquakes, are described 
in Chesney's account of the Expedition (i, 
810 sq. ; comp. the history, i. ii, 428 sq.), where also 
is given a view of the gateway which still bears the 
name of St. Paul.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s, v. 

ANTIOCH, COUNCILS OF. Among the more 
important of the councils held at Antioch are the fol- 
lowing: 

In 252, by the patriarch Fabius, or Fabianus, or 
his successor, Demetrius, concerning the Novatian 
heresy (Labbe, i, 719). In 264, against Paul of Sa- . 
niosata (ibid, p, 848), In 269, when Paul was deposed 
and anathematized (ibid. p. 898). In 880, against the 
patriarch Eustathius, who was falsely accused of Sa- 
belllanism and adultery, and deposed. In 841 (Cone. 
in Encensis), on occasion of the dedication of the great 
church of Antioch; ninety-seven bishops were pres- 
ent, of whom forty ot least were Arians. This synod 
was probably orthodox in its commencement, but de- 
generated into s pseudo-eynod, in which, after the de- 
parture of the orthodox majority, the remaining Arians 
condemned Athanasios; and, in all probability, the 
“Three Chapters” [see Cuarrers] were then com 
posed, In 844, hy the Arian bishops, in which the 
Harpvortxoc, or long confession of faith, was drawn 
up. In 854, by thirty Arian bishops, who again con- 
demned Athanaelus, because he had returned to his 
see without being first declared innocent 
(Sos. lib, iv, cap. 8). In 858, at which Homousianism 
and Homoiousianism were both condemned. In 363, 
in which Acacius of Cesarea and other Arians admit- 
ted the Nicene faith (idid. fi, 825). In 867, in which 
the word ‘‘consubstantial” was rejected (idid). In 
880, in which Meletius, at the head of one hundred 
and forty-five bishops, confirmed the faith of the coun- 
cil of Rome in 878 (Vales. ad Theod, lib. v, cap. 3). 
Jn 483, in which John of Antioch and Cyril were rec- 
onciled (Labbe, iii, 1265). In 486, in which the mem- 
ory of Theodorus of Mopsuestia was defended and 
Proclua’s work on him approved. In 440, against 
Theodorus of Mopsuestia, In 461,0n the conversion 
of the Eutychians (Labbe, iv). In 560, in defence of 
the council of Chalcedon. 1n 781, for the worship of 
images, under Theodorus, In 1806 the bishops of the 
united Greek Church held, under the presidency of 
the papal patriarch, a synod, known under the name 
synod of Antioch, in the convent of Carrapha, in the 
diocese of Beyrit, and endorsed the Gallican and 
anti-papal resolutions of the synod of Pistoja (q, v.). 
Nevertheless their proceedings received the a 
tion of the papal delegate, and were published, with his 
approbation, in 1810, in the Arabic language. But in 
1834 Pope Gregory XVI ordered the Melchite patri- 
arch to farnish an Italian translation of the 
ings, and then condemned them by a brief of 16, 
1885.—Landon, Manwal of Cowncils; Smith, of 
Church Hist. 


ANTIOCH, PATRIARCHATE OF. Tradition 
reports that St, Peter was the first bishop of Antioch, 
but there is no historical proof of it. It {s certain, 
however, that the Church of Antioch stood prominent 
im the early ages of the Church, and its see was held 
by Ignatius and other eminent men. Ite bishops 
ranked in the early Church only after those of Rome 
and Alexandria. When the bishop of Constantinople 
received his rank next to that of Rome, Antioch oc- 
cupled the foarth rank among the episcopal sees. In 
the fifth century the bishep of Antioch received, to- 
gether with the bishops of the other prominent sees, 
the title patriarch (q. v.). In the fourth centary this 
powerful Church included not less than a hundred 
thousand persons, three thousand of whom were sup- 
ported out of the public donations, It ts painful to 
trace the progress of declension in such a church eB 
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thie. Bat the period mow referred to, namely, the 

age of Chrysostom, toward the close of the fourth cen- 

tary, may be considered as the brightest of its history 

subsequent to the apostolic ase, and that from which 

the Church at Antioch may date its fall. {[t contin- 

aed, indeed, outwardly prosperous; but superstition, 

secular ambition, the pride of life; pomp and formal- 

ity in the service of God in place of humility and sin- 

cere devotion ; the growth of faction and the decay 

of charity, showed that real religion was fast disap- 
pearing, and that the foundations were laid of that 

grest apostasy which, in two centuries from this tinie, 
overspread the whole Christian world, led to the en- 
tire extinction of tho Charch in the East, and still 
holds dominion over the fairest portions of the West. 
For many years, np to the accession of Theodosius, the 
Arians filled the see; and after the council of Chalce- 
don Peter Fullo and others who refused to acknowl- 
edge that synod occupied the patriarchal throne; 
but of them all the worst was Severus, the abettor 
of the Monophysite beresy (A.D. 512-518). His fol- 
lowers were so many and powerful, that they were 
able to appoint a successor of the same opinions ; and 
from that time to the present there has been a Mono- 
physitic or Jacobite patriarch of Antioch, who, however, 
fixed his eee, not at Antioch itself, like all the former, 
but at Tacrita, in Mesopotamia, and at the present 
day in Diarbekir. The rest of the patriarchate of 
Antioch, after the separation between the Eastern 
and Western Churches, constituted a part of the Greek 
Church, In it there is still a patriarch of Antioch, 
yet with only @ small district, and subordinate to the 
patriarch of Constantinople. For those Greeks and 
Jacobites who were prevailed upon to enter into a 
union with tha Roman Charch, two patriarchs, bear- 
ing the title patriarch of Antioch, are appointed, one 
for the united Greeks, and one for the united Syrians. 
The provinces of the ancieut patriarchate were an 


follows ; 
1 %. B Secunda. 
2 Pheenicla Prima. 8. Euphretean province, 
a ia, Secunda 9. ace of Osrhvane, 
4. Arable. 10. Me 
5, Cilicia Prima. iL. Lean 


The province of Theodorias, composed of a few cities 
in the two Syrias, was afterward formed by the Em- 
peror Justinian. It is a question whether the region 
of Persia, which in the time of Constantine the Great 
was filled with Christians, was included in the patri- 
archate of Antioch, Peter, patriarch of Antioch in 
the eleventh century, William of Tyre, and the Arabic 
canons, assert that such was the case, The Chris- 
tins now im Persia are Nentorians, and disclaim any 
subjection to the see of Antioch. It was the ancient 
custom of this patriarchate for the patriarch to conse- 
crate the metropolitans of his diocese, who in their 
turn consecrated and overlooked be ct a i ow 
Tespective provinces; {n which it wm the 
Chureh of Alexandria, where each Individual diocese 
depended 


ANTIOCH, SCHOOL OF, a theological seminary 
which arose at the end of the fourth century, but 
which had been prepared for a century before by the 
pres! of the Church Weer eos 
tinguished itself by diffasing a taste script 
know! nnd alened ot 0 RAM eonesd in Dibileal 
Hermeneutics, between a rigorously literal and an al- 
legorical] method of interpretation (eee Manter, Veb. d. 
Antcahien, Schulen, in Sthndlin, Archiv, i, 1,1). Sev- 
eral other seminaries aprang up from jt in the Syrian 
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Charch. As distinguished from the school of Alexan- 
dria, ita tendency was logical rather than intuitional or 
mystical, The term school of Antioch is used also to 
denote the theological tendencies of the Syrian Church 
clergy. Nestorianism arose out of the bosom of this 
school. . Gieseler yives the following names as belong- 
ing to it: Julius Africanus of Nicopolis (A.D, 282); 
Dorothews (A.D, 290); Lucian (A.D, 311).—Neander, 
Ch. Hist. il, 150, 852, etc. ; Gieseler, Ch. Hist, per. i, 
si i, § 68; Neander, Hist. of Dogmas, i, 265; ii, 

2. Axriocu 1x Pisip1a, beinz a border city, was 
considered at different times ea Lelonging to different 
provinces (see Cellar, Noti¢. il, 187 eq.) Ptolemy 
(v, 5) places it in Pamphylia, and Strabo (xii, 577) in 
Phrygia (see Smith's Dict. of Class. Geog. 8. v.). It 
was founded by Seleucus Nicator, and its first inhab- 
itante wore from Magnesia on the Mmander. After 
the defeat of Antiochus (III) the Great by the Ro- 
mane, it came Into the possession of Kumenes, king 
of Pergamos, and was afterward transferred to Amyn- 
taa. On his death the Romans made it the seat of a 
proconsular government, and Invested it with the 
privileges of a Colonia Juris Jtalici, which included 9 

from taxes and @ municipal constitution sim- 
ilar to that of the Italian towns (Ulpianus, lib. 50), 
Antioch was noted ia 
early times forthe wor- 
ship of Men Arceus, 
or Lunas. Numerous 
alaves andextensive es- 
tates were annexed to 
the service of the tem- 
ple; but it was abol- 
ished after the death 
of Amyntes (Strabo, 
xii, 8; iii, 72). When 
Paul and Barnabas vis- 
ited this city (Acts xiii, 
14), they found a Jew- 
ish synagogue and a 
considerable number of ytes, and met with great 
success among the Gentiles (ver. 48); but, through tho 
violent opposition of the Jews, were obliged to leave 
the place, which they did in strict accordance with 
their Lord's Injunction (ver. 51, compared with Matt. 
x, 14; Luke ix,5). On Paul's return from Lyetra, he 
revisited Antioch for the purpose of strengthening the 
minds of the disciples (Acts xiv, 21). He probably vis- 
ited Antioch again at the beginning of his second jour- 
ney, when Silas was his associate, and Timothy, who 
was 4 native of this borhood, had just been add- 
od to the party (2 Tim. ili, 11). See Pacu. 

Till within a very recent period Antioch was sup- 
posed to have been situated where the town of Ak- 
Sheker now stands (Olivier, vi, 896); but the research- 
es-of the Rey. F. Arundell, British chaplain at Smyr- 
na in 1888 (Discoveries, |, 281), confirmed by the still 
later Inv: of Mr. Hamilton, secretary of the 
Society (Aesearches, i, 472), have de- 
termined its site to be adjoining the town of Yalo- 
batch; and consequently that Ak-Sheker ie the an- 
cient Philomelion described by Strabo (xii, 8; ili, 
72, ed. Tauch,); ‘In Phrygia Paroreia is o moun- 
tainous ridge stretching from east to west ; and under 
this on either side lics a great plain, and cities near it; 
to the north Philomelion, and on the other side An- 
tioch, called Antioch near Pisidia; the one is situated 
altogether on the plain; the uther on an eminence, 
and has a colony of Romans.” According to Pliny, 
Antioch was also called Casarea (v, 24). Mr. Arun- 
dell observed the remains of several temples and 
churches, besides a theatre and a magoificeat aque- 
duct; of the latter twenty-one arches still remained in 
8 perfect state. Mr. Hamilton copied several inscrip- 
tions, all, with one exception, in Latin, Of one the 
only words not entirely effaced were ‘' Antiocheae 


Coin of Antioch in Pisidie. 


Cain of Antioch in Pieidia, with the Head of Gordian. 


Caesar.” (See Arundell'’s Discoveries in Asia Minor, 
Lond, 1884, 1, 268-812; Hamilton's Researches im Asia 
Minor, Lond, 1842, i, 472-474; il, 418-489; Laborde’s 
Asia Minor; Calmet, Plates, vii; Conybeare and 
Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, ii, 170.)—Kit- 
to,s.v, See Prarpra, 

* Antiochi’a, a more exact method of Angilcizing 
(1 Mace. iv, 85; vi, 68; 2 Mnce. iv, 88; v, 21) the 
name AnNTioca [in Syria] (q. v.). 

_ Antio’ohian (‘Avrioyeug), an inhabitant (2 Macc. 
iv, 9-19) of the city Axtiocn [in Syria] (q. ¥.).. 

Anti‘oohis (‘Avrioxic, fem. of Antiochus), the 
concubine of Antiochus Epiphanes, who gave her the 
cities of Taraus and Mallo, that sho might receive their 
revennes for her own benefit, like the modern “ pin- 
money” (comp. Cicero, Ad Verrem, 5). Thia was re- 


garded by the inhabitanta ag an insupportable mark | 93, 


of contempt, and they took up arms against the king, 
who was obliged to march in person to reduce them 
(2 Mace, iv, 80). B.C. 168, 

Anti‘oohus (‘Avrioxog, opponent), the name espe- 
clally of several of the Syrian kings, whose history, 
80 far as relates to Jewish affairs, is contained particu- 
larly in the Booke of the Maccabees, and is predicted 
with remarkable minateness in the Lith chapter of 
Daniel. The name was first borne by one of the gen- 
erals of Philip, whose son Selencus, by the help of the 
first Ptolemy, established himself (B.C. 812) as ruler 
of Babylon. The year 812 is, in consequence, the 
era from which, under that monarchy, time wae com- 
puted, as, for instance, in the Books of Maccabees. 
For eleven years more the contest in Asia continued, 
while Antigonus (the “ ") was at 
universal supremacy, At length, in 801, be was do- 
fouted and slain in the decisive battle of Ipeus, in 
Phrygia. Ptolemy, son of Lagus, had meanwhile be- 
come master of Southern Syria, and Seleucus was too 
much indebted to him to be disposed to eject him by 
force from this posseasion. In fact, the first three 
Ptolemies (B.C. 823-222) looked on their extra-Eyrp- 
tlun possessions as their sole guarantee for the safety 
of Egypt itself against their formidable neighbor, and 
succeeded in keeping the mastery, not only of Palea- 
tine and Coole-Syria, and of many towns on that coast, 
but of Cyrene and other parts of Libya, of Cyprus, and 
other islands, with numerous maritime posts all round 
Asia Minor. A permanent fleet was probably kept 
up at Samos (Poly. v, 85, 11), 90 that their arms 
reached to the Hellespont (v, 84,7); and for some 
time they ruled over Thrace (xviii, 84, 5). Thus 
Syria was divided between two great powors, the 
northern half fallin to Seleucus and his auccessors, 
the southern to the Ptolemies; and this explains the 
titles ‘king of the north” and “king of the south,” 
in the 11th chapter of Daniel. The line dividing 
thom was drawn somewhat to the north of Damascus, 
the capital of Cocle-Syria,—Kiltto, a.'v. 

The most compact and unbroken account of the 
kings of this, the Seleucid or Syrian, dyn is to be 
found In Applan’s book (De Rebus Syriacis), at the 
end, A sufficiently detailed statement of the reign 
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s.v. On the dates, see Clinton's Fasti Hellenici, vol, 
iil, Appendix, ch. ill. The reigus are as follows: 


1. Beleveus 1, Nicator, B.C. 312-280. 
Antioctrua I, Soter, 


2 4 , bis son, 280-261. 

8. Antiochus II, son, 261-246, 

4. Beleucus II, his son, 

& (Alexander, or) Seleucus Ceraunnua, his ean, 966-993, 


6. 
1. Seleucus 1V, ron, 187-176, 
B Antiochus [V, Mpiphanes, his brotber, 176-164. 
9. Antiochus VY, Kupator, his son (9 minor), 164-162, 
of beara Linge po Sear 
1L. Alexander Balas, a wsurper, w! ‘0 be eon 
‘wes erica 


141, 
14 Antiochus Bidetes, 
15, Demetrius II, Nicator, » sccond time, after hie release from 
Parthia, 126-125, 
16. pelones hls son, asearsinated immediatly by bia mob 
‘ 


er, 

IT. Antiochus VIII, Grypus, his brother, chard his kingdom 
with the follo 120-46, : 

In Saencan Vie Dyaphanen,«ldcet rou ef Aatiabas G 

. neue cdcet fon tiohos Grypos, 

Antiochus Cysicenus, fC 5, 4 

Eusebes, ron of Antiochus Cyricenur, amerts 
his a= © hie eines share of ike \coentnioos a 
wcus Epipbanes, vails over the eucorsrors 

the latter, but gives way Oe Tigrance, {5-83 

wh Li aap ron of Antiochns Grypur, mneoeeds to the claims 
on brother Selencus Geary Antiochus Eureb. a, mill 


the nocession of nes, 
2. Antiochus XJ, brother, azrociated with 
him life, cir. 94. 


took up against jp, till slain by the Arabiane, cir. 
$6, Tigranes, king of Armenia, invited to the (bron by the 
yrians over all the rival claimants, end hi Id 41 till his 
overthrow by the Roman general I. S36 . 
2%. Antiochus XIII, Aciaticus, son of Antiochua Euct bes, allor- 


ed by Lucullus to bold the throne of the &hicide ull 
its cntire abolitiin by Pompey, ©-(5. 


The fcllowing (Nos. 8, 6, 8, 9, 12, 24, 17, 18, 20, 22, 
24, of the rbove) are the only ones of the name of 
Antiochus that are important In sacred literature. (See 
Froblich, «insales Syria ; Vaillant, Seleucidar. Imp.) 
2. Anxtrocuvs (II) Txx0s (Ged¢, god, so surnamed 
“in the first instance by the Milesians, because he 
overthrew their tyrant Timarchus,” Appian, Syr. 65), 
the son end successor of Antiochus (I) Soter as king 
of Syria, B.C. 261. He carricd cn for several years 
the war inherited from his father with the 
king, Ptolemy (II) Philadelphus, who subdued moet 
of the districts of Asia Minor, but at length (B.C. 250), 
in order to secnre peace, he married Ptolemy's daazh- 
ter (Berenice) in place of his wife Laodice, and ap- 
pointed the succession in the line of his isene by her 
(Polyb. ap. Athen. ii, 45); yet, on the death of Ptolemy 
two yeurs afterward, Antiochus recalled his former 
wife Laodice, and Berenice and her eon were soon af 
ter put to death at Daphne. Antiochus himself died, 
B.C. 246, in the 40th year of his age (Porpbyry, in 
Euseb. Chron. Ann. i, 845), of poison administered ty 
his wife, who could not forget her former divorce 
(Justin, xxvii, 1; Appian, Syr. 65; Val. Max. ix, 14,1). 


Colin of Antiochus Theos, with the Figure of Hefecies, 
The above alliance of Antiochus with Ptolemy, ty 


of each may be found in Smith's Dict, of Class. Biog. | the marriage .of Berenice to the former, is prophetical- 
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ly referred to in Dan. xi, 6,as “the joining of them- 
selves together” by “the king of the south and the 
king of the north,” “the king’s daughter ;” 
and its failure is there distinctly characterized, through 
the triamph of Laodice over ‘‘him that strengthened 
ber," ie. her hasband Antiochus (see Jerome, Com- 
went,in loc.). After the death of Antiochus, Ptolemy 
Evergetes, the brother of Berenice (‘‘out of a branch 
of her root"), who succeeded his father Ptol. Phila- 
delphas, exacted vengeance for his sister’s death by 
an invasion of Syria, in which Laodice was killed, her 
son Seleucus Callinicus driven for a time from the 
throne, and the whole country plundered (Dan. xi, 
1-9; hence his surname “‘ the benefactor"). The hos- 
tilities thos renewed continued for many ; and 
on the death of Seleucus, B.C, 226, after his “ retarn 
into his own land’ (Dan. xi, 9), his sons Alexander 
(Seleucas) Ceraunos and Antiochus ‘' assembled a 
great multitude of forces” against Ptol. Philopator, 
the son of Evergetes, and ‘one of them" (Antiochus) 
threatened to overthrow the power of Egypt (Dan. 
xi, 10).—Smith, ¢. v. 

4. Asriocavs ([II) Tae Gaur, Seleucid king of 
Sstis, son of Seleucus Callinicus, brother and succes- 
sor of Seleucus (11) Ceraunus, B.C. 228 (Polyb. iv, 
40; comp. Enseb. Chrom. Arm. i, 847; 11, 285; see 
Gasehen, in the Theol. Stud. w. Krit, 1881, iv, 718). 
In a war with the weak kiny of Prolemy Philo- 
pator, in order to regain Cosle-Syria and Pheenicia, he 
twice (comp. Polyb. v, 49) penetrated as far as Dura 
(two miles north of Ceesarca), but on the second occa- 
tion he concluded a four-months’ truce with his adver- 
sary, and led his army back to the Orontes (Polyb. v, 
60; Justin, xxx, 1, 2; Athen. xiii, 577; comp. Dan. 
xi,10). On the breakin out of hostilities again, he 
drove the Egyptian land-force as far as Zidon, deso- 
lated Gilead and Samaris, and took up his winter- 
quarters at Ptolemais (Polyb, v, 68-71). In the be- 
ginning of the following year (B.C. 217), however, he 
was defeated by the Ezyptians (Polyb. v, 79, 80, 82- 
86; Strabo, xvi, 759; comp. Dan, xi,11) at Raphis 
(near Gaza), with an immense Joss, and compelled to 
retreat to Antioch, leaving Cole-Syria, Phenicla, and 
Palestine to the Ezyptians. Thirtocn [14] years af- 


TAradrechm 
Sing fare of Apsti, with ths inscription (ln Grack) * Of 


(Attic Talent) of Antiochus ths Great, ths reverae 


terward, Antiochus (in connection with Philip IIT of 
Macedon, Liv. xxxi, 84) opened another campaign 
against Egypt, then ruled over by a child. Ptolemy 
(V) Epiphanes. He had already conquered the three 
above-named countries, when a war between him and 
Attalas, king of Pergamus, diverted him to Asia Minor, 
and in bis abeence Ptolemy, alded by Scopas, obtain- 
ed possession of Jerusalem ; but, as soon as he had se- 
cured peace there, he returned through Cele-Syria, 
defeated the jan army ot Paneas, and ot.tained 
the mastery of all Palestine, B.C. 198 (Polyb. xv, 20; 
Applan, Syr,1; Liv. xxx, 19; Joseph. Ant. xii, 8, 8; 
comp. Dan. xi, 18-16), lemy now formed an alli- 
ance with Antiochus, and married his daughter Cleo- 
patra (Polyb. xxviif, 17, 11), who recelved as o dowry 
(comp. Dan. xi, 18-16) Cole-Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Palestine (Joseph. Ant. xii, 4,1). Antiochus under- 
tonk in the followin: year a naval as well ap land ox- 
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pedition against Asia Minor, in which he subdued the 
greater part of it, and even crossed the Hellespont 
into Europe. By this means he became (B.C. 192) 
Involved in a war with the Romans (Liv. xxxv, 18; 
Justin, xxxi, 1), in which, after many reverses, he 
was finally compelled, by an unfortunate battle at 
Magnesia, in Lycia (B.C. 190), to conclude a diagrace- 
ful treaty, B.C. 169 (Appian, Syr. 83-89; Polyb. xxi, 
14; Liv, xxxvii, 40, 43, 45, 65; Justin, xxi,8; comp. 
Dan. xi, 18; 1 Macc. viil,6eq.). See Eumenes. He 
lost his life soon afterward (B.C. 187, in the 36th 
year of his reign, according to Euseb. Chron. li, 85, 
285, bat after 84 full years, according to Porphyr. 
Excerpt. |, 47) in « popular insurrection excited by 
his attempt to plunder the temple at Ely mais, in order 
to obtain means for paying the tribute imposed upon 
him by the Romana (Strabo, xvi, 744; Justin, xxxil, 
2; Diod. Sic, Ere. il, 578; Porphyr. in Euseb, Chron, 
Arm, i, 848; comp. Dan. xi, 19). During the war of: 
Antiochas with Eyypt, the Jewe and inhabitants of 
Coele-Syria suffered severely, and the suspense tn, 
which they were for a long time kept as to their ulti 
mate civil relations operated injuriously for their in~ 
terests (Joseph. Ant. xii, 8,8); but, as the Jews quick- 
ly adopted the Syrian party after the battle at Paneas, 
he granted them not only full liberty and important 
concessions for their worsbip and religious institations 
(Josephus, Aas. xii, 8, 8, 4), but he also planted Jew- 
ish colonies in Lydia and Phrygia, in order to secure 
the doubtful fidelity of his subjects there. Two sons’ 
of Antiochus occupled' the throne after him, Seleucus. 
Philopator, his immediate successor, and Antiochus 
IV, who gained the kingdom upon the assassination 
of his brother, (See, generally, Fiuthe, Gesch. Mace- 
don. li, 226 eq.)—Winer, 2. v. 

3. Arrocnus (IV) Ertpaanes CEmdpavic, tlius- 
trious; comp. Michaelis on 1 Macc. {, 10, and Eckhel, 
Doetr. sum. 1, iii, 228; nicknamed Epimanes, ’Emipa- 
vic, madman, Athen. x, 488 nq.; on coins Theos, Osc, 
god, sec Frohlich, Amnal. tab. 6, 7), a Seleucid king 
of Syria, second eon of Antiochus tho Great (Appian, 
Syr. 45; 1 Macc. i, 11), asconded the throne on the 
death of his brother, Seleucus Philopator (on his enu- 
meration, the 11th of the Seleucide, Dan. vii, 8, 24; 
see Lengerke, Daniel, p, 818 2q.), B.C. 175 (see Werns- 
dorf, De fide libr, Macc. p. 28 8q.), and ottained an, 
evil notoriety for his tyrannical trestment of the Jews 
(comp. Dan. vil, 8 6q.), who have described him (in 
the second Book of the Muccubees) as barbarous in the 
extreme (see Eichhorn, Apokr. p. 265). He had been 


= 
Cola of Anthocuus Epipbanes, with the Figure uf Jup:te>. 


given as a hostage to the Romans (B.C. 188) after his 
father's defeat at Magnesia, In B.C. 175 he was re- 
leased liy the intervention of bis brother Seleucus, who 
subetituted his own son Demetrius in his place. An- 
tlochus was ot Athens when Seleucus was assassinated 
Ho took advantice of his position. 
and, ly the assistance of Eumenes and Attalus, earily 
expellod Heliodorus, who had usarped the crown, and 
himeelf ‘obtained the kingdom by flatteries” (Dan. 
xj, 22; comp, Liv. xf, 20), to the exclusion of his 
nephew Demetrius (Dan. vii, 8). The accession of 
Antiochus was immediately followed by desperate of- 
forts of the Hellenizing party at Jerusalem to assert 
their supremacy, Jason (Jesus; Joseph. An, xil, 5, 
1; aco Jason), the brother of Oniis TEI, tho bigh- 
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rsuaded the king to transfer the high-priest- 
eoryeyes and at the same time bought permission 
(2 Mace, iv, 9) to carry out his design of habituating 
the Jews to Greek customs (2 Macc. iv, 7,20). Three 
years afterward, Menelaus, of the tribe of Benjamin 


$s , who was commissioned by Jason to car-' 
Le Anos ae a \sephus, Amt, xii, 8, 1 6q.), having firat heard of the 
Maccabees 


ry to Antiochus the price of his office, supplanted Ja- 
son by offering the king a larger bribe, and was him- 
self appointed high-priest, while Jason was obliged to 
take refuge among the Ammonites (2 Macc. iv, 28-26). 
From these circumstances, and from the marked honor 
with which Antiochus was received at Jerusalem very 
early in his reign (B.C. cir. 178; 2 Mace, Iv, 22), it 
appears that be found no difficulty in regaining the 
border provinces which bad been yiven as the dower 
of his sister Copel to Ptol. Epiphanes. He under- 
took four campaigns against Egypt, in order to pos- 
sess himeelf of Cole-Syria and Phasnicia, which he 
had claimed since Cleopatra's death (see the AxrTi- 
ocHus posing): the first B.C, 171, the second B.C, 
170 (2 . ¥, 1; 1 Mace, 1, 17 0q.), the third B.C, 
169, the fourth B,C, 168. On bis return from the sec- 
ond of these campaigns, in the prosecution of which he 
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' place of this king, see Wernsdorf, wt sup. p. 104 0q.), 


| where he died in the year B.C. 164 (see Hofmann, 


Weissag. i, 810), in the twelfth year of his reign (Ap- 
pian, Syr. 66; Polyb. xxi, 11; see Wernadorf, p. 26 
6q., 61 6q.; comp. Dan, xi, 8; vill, 25), the victim of 
superstition, terror, and remorse (Polyb, xxxi,2; Jo- 


successes of the in restoring the temple- 
worship at Jerusalem (1 Macc. vi, 1-16; comp. 2 
Mace. i, 7-17?). ‘‘ He came to his end, and there was 
none to help him” (Dan. xi, 45). Comp. Liv. xli, 
24-26; xlil, 6;. xliv, 19; alv, 11-18; Josephus, Amt. 
xil, 6, 8. See Jacob ben-Naphtall, Oci"Sta ris3 
(Mantoa, 1557), Compare Maccasee. 

The prominence given to the reign of Anticchus 
Epiphanes in the Book of Daniel accords with its rep- 
resentative character (Dan. vil, 8, 25; vill, 11 9q-). 
The conquest of Alexander had introduced the forces 
of Greek thought and life Into the Jewish nation, 
which was already prepared for their operation. See 
ALEXANDER THE Great, For more than a centary 
and a half these forces had acted powerfally both upon 


had overrun the greater part of Egypt, and taken prie- 
oner the Egyptian king, Ptolemy Philometor (comp, 
Dan, xi, 26), bo indolged in the harshest manner of 
proceedings in Jerusalem, on occasion of the above 
shameful quarrel among the priests (see MzweLavs], 
which had been carried on by open force of arms 
(comp. Joseph. Ant, xil, 5, 1), and vented his rage es- 
peciully on the temple, which he plandered and dese- 
crated with great bloodshed (1 Macc, i, 20-42; 2 Macc. 
vy, 1-28). Being checked by the Romans in his fourth 
campaign against Egypt, and compelled in a very 
peremptory manner to retire (Liv, xlv, 12; Polyb. 
xxix, 11; Appian, Syr. 66; Diod. Sic. Eze. Vatic, 
xxxi, 2; comp. Dan, xi, 29 aq.), he detached (B.C. 
167) a body of troops to Jerusalem, who took the city 
by assault, slaughtered a large part of the inhabitants, 
and gave up the city to e general eack (1 Macc. i, 80 
aq.; 2 Macc, v, 24 #q.; comp. Dan. xi, 81 eq.). The 
Jewish worship in the Temple was utterly broken up 
and abolished (1 Macc, i, 43 sq.). At this time he 
availed himself of the assistance of the ancestral ene- 
mies of the Jews (1 Mace, iv, 61; v, 8 sq.; Dan. xi, 
41). The decrees then followed which have rendered 
his name infamous, The Greek religion was forcibly 
imposed upon the Jews, and there was set up, for the 
purpose of desecrating (Diod. Sic, . xxxiv, 1) 
and defiling the Temple, on the 15th of Kisleu, the 
“abomination of desolation” [q, v.] (Dan. xi, 81; xl, 
11; 1 Mace, |, 57), Le. probably a little idolatrous 
shrine (Joseph. Ant. xii, 5, 4) on the altar of burnt- 
offerings; the first victim was sacrificed to Jupiter 
Olympius, on the 25th of the same month. 
timidly submitted to the royal mandate (1 Macc. |, 
48), being already inclined to Gentilism 
12), and sacrificed to the pagan goda (1 Mace, i, 45); 
but a band of bold patriots united (comp, Dan. xi, 84) 
under the Asmonman Mattathias (q. v.), and, after 


(1 Mace, i, | 


the faith and upon the habits of the people; and the 
time was come when an outward struggle alone could 
decide whether Judaism was to be merged into a re- 
tionalized paganism, or to rise not only victorious from 
the conflict, but more vigorons and more pure. There 
were many symptoms which betokened the approach- 
ing struggle. The position which Judeea occupied on 
the borders of the conflicting empires of Syria and 
Egypt, exposed equally to the open miseries of war 
and the treacherous favors of rival sovereigns, ren- 
dered its national condition precarious from the first, 
though these very circumstances were favorable to the 
growth of freedom. The terrible crimes by which the 
wars of ‘the North and South" were stained, must 
have alienated the mind of every faithful Jew from his 
Grecian lords, even if persecution had not been super- 
added from Egypt first and then from Syria. Polit- 
ically nothing was left for the people in the reign of 
Antiochus but independence or the abandonment of 
every prophetic hope. Nor was their social position 
less perilous. The influence of Greek literature, of 
foreign travel, of extended commerce, had made itself 
felt im daily Ilfe. At Jerusalem the mass of the in- 
habitants seem to have desired to imitate the exercises 
of the Greeks, and a Jewish embassy attended the 
games of Hercules at Tyre (2 Mace. iv, #20). Even 
their religious feelings were ylelding ; and before the 
rising of the Maccabees no opposition was offered to 
the execution of the king’s decrees. Upon the first 
attempt of Jason the “‘ priests had no courage to serve 
at the altar” (2 Macc, iv, 14; comp, 1 Mace. i, 48); 


Many | and this not so much from wilful apostasy as from s 


disregard to the vital principles involved in the con- 
fiict, Thus it was necessary that the final issues of a 
false Hellenism should be openly seen that it might be 
discarded forever by those who cherished the ancient 
faith of Iarael, The conduct of Antiochus was in ev- 


his death, which occurred shortly afterward, under 
his heroic son, Judas Maccabmus (q. v.), and, after 
acting for a long time on the defensive, at length took 
the open field (1 Macc, iv), and gained their freedom 
(comp. Dan. ix, 25 eq.). Meanwhile Antiochus turn- 
od bis arms to the East, toward Parthia (Tac. Hist. v, 
8) and ra re Ulprea, rs 45; reser ap. Maller, 
*ragm, ii, 10; comp. Dan. xi, 40), Hea: not 

afterward of the riches of a temple of pied a4 
desire of women,” Dan. xi, 87) in Elymais (1 Mace, 
vi, 1 0q,; see Wernedorf, De fide Maccad. p. 58 0q.), 
hung with the gifts of Alexander, he resolved to plun- 
der it. The attempt was defeated; and, though he 
did not fall like his father in the act of sacrilege, the 
event hastened his death. He retired to Babylon, 
and thence to Tabw In Persia (not in the vicinity of 
Ecbatana, as in 2 Mace. ix, 8, tho traditionary burial. 


ery way suited to accomplish this end; and yet it 
seems to have been the result of passionate impulse 
tather than of any deep-laid acheme to extirpate a 


Tetredrachm (Attlo Talent) of Antiochus Reba 
Vioteh, wile he lnariotion Gates Soria eae 
Theos, } Nioephoror.” Coe! 
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strange creed. At first he imitated the liberal policy 
of his predecessors, and the occasion for his attacks 
was furnished by the Jews themselves. Even the 
motives by which he was finally actuated were per- 
sonal, or, at most, only political. Able, energetic (Po- 
lyb, xxvii, 17), and liberal to profusion, Antiochus 
was reckless and unscrupulous in the execation of his 
plans. He had learned at Rome to court power and to 
dread it. He gained on empire, and he remembered 
that he had been o hostage. Regardless himself of 
the gods of his fathers (Dun. xi, 87), he was incapable 
of appreciating the power of religion in others; and, 
like Nero in later times, he became a type of the en- 
emy of God, not as the Roman emperot, by the per- 
petration of unnatural crimes, but by the disregard of 
every higher feeling. ‘‘ He magnitied himself above 
all.” The real deity whom ho recognised was the Ro- 
man wi and fortresses wero his most sacred 
temples (Dan, xi, 88 #q.; Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes 
Je. iv, 840). Confronted with such a ase n tha 
Jew realized the spiritual power of his faith, Tho 
evils of heathendom were seen concentrated in a por- 
sonal shape. The outward forms of worship became 
invested with something of a sacramental dignity. 
Common life was purified and ennobled by heroic de- 
votion, An independent nation asserted the integrity 
of its hopes in the face of Egypt, Syria, and Rome. 
Antiochas himself left behind him among the Jews 
the memory of a detestable tyrant (M723, contemptible, 
Dan, xi, 21; pila dwaprwAéc, 1 Macc. |, 10), although 
Diodorus Siculus (Eclog. 34) gives him the character 
of a magnanimous prince (Sacdede peyadoyryxoc kal 
7) 30¢ fuzooc). It cannot, indeed, | be denied that 
the portraitares of the Jewish writers are likely to 
have been exaggerated, but they could not well have 
fabricated the fucts in the case, while the nature of tho 
Teaction (in the times of the Maccabees) shows an in- 
tolerable civil pressare preceding ; accordingly Antlo- 
chus is depicted oven in Diodorus (il, 582 eq.) and 
other historians as a violently eccentric (almost atro- 
¢ious) monarch, whose character is composed of con- 
tradictory elements (comp. Athen. x, 488). His at- 
tempt to extirpate the Jewish religion could certainly 
hardly have arisen from despotic b , but he prob- 
ably sought by thie means to render the Jews some- 
what more tractable, and to conform them to other na- 
tions—a parpose to which the predilection for foreign 
customs, predominant among the prominent 
Jews (1 Macc. i, 12; 2 Macc. iv, 10 8q.), doubtless con- 
rk, The Jews, 4 Fart by ge thelr po- 
ition between Syria an pt, were so to many’ 
hardships aueaen! on the part of Antiochus, and 
his generals may often have increased the severity of 
the measures enjoined upon them by him, on account 
of the asual rigid policy of his government toward for- 
eignera; vet in the whole conduct of Antiochus to- 
ward the Jews an utter contempt for the people them- 
telves, as well as a relentless hastiness of disposition, 
is quite evident.—Smith, sv. See Hon (Little), 

4 Axniocnus (V) Eveator (Edrdrwp, having a 
soble father) succeeded, in B.C. 164, while yet a child 
(of nine years, Appian, Syr. 66; or twelvo yoars, ac- 
cording to Porphy'r. in Euseb, Chron. Arm. |, 848), his 
{ther Antiochus Epiphanes, ander the guardianship 
of Lysias (Appian, Syr. 46; 1 Macc. fil, 82 0q.), al- 
though Antiochus Epiph, on his deathbed had desig- 
nated Philip aa regent and guardian (1 Macc. vi, 14 9q., 
55: 2 Mace. ix, 29). Soon after his accession (B.U. 
161) be sot out with a large army for Judes (1 Macc, 
11,20), where Lysis already was, but hard pressed hy 
the Jews (1 Macc. fii, 89 eq.; vi, 21 0q.). Respecting 
the route that he took and the issue of the engagement 
which he fought with Judas Maccabens, the accounts 
do not agree (1 Macc. vi, and 2 Macc, xili; com 
Wernsdorf, De fide Macead. p. 117; Eichhorn, Apokr. 


p- 265 aq.); that victory, however, was not on the side 


of Judas, as one sa ys (2 Mace, xiii, 29, 80), 
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appears evident from all the circumstances. Tha 
statement (1 Macc. vi, 47) that the Jews were com- 
polled to retreat on account of the superiority of their 
enemies, is very probablo, and corroborated by Jo- 
sephas ( War, |, 1,5; comp. Amz, xii, 0,6). Antio- 
chus repulsed Judas at Bothzacharia, and took Beth. 
sura (Bethzur) after a vigorous resistance (1 Maoc. vi, 
81-50), But when the Jowish force in the temple was 
on tho point of yielding, Lysias persuaded the king to 
conclade a hasty peace that he might advance to moet 
Philip, who had returned from Persia ond made him- 
self master of Antioch (1 Mace. vi, 51 2q.; Joseph. 
Ant. xii, 0,5 0q.). Philip was apecdily overpowered 
(Joseph. J. c.); but in the next year (B.C, 162) Anti 
ochas and Ly‘sias fell into the hands of Demetrius 
Soter, the son of Seloucus Philopator, who now appear- 
ed in Syria and laid claim to the throne. Antiochus 
was immediately put to death by him (together with 
Lysias) in revenge for the wrongs which he had him- 
self suffered from Antiochus Epipbanes (1 Macc. vii, 
1 sq. ; 2 Mace. xiv, 1 sq.; Appian, Syr. 46; Justin, 
xxxiv, 8), after a reign (according to Eusebius) of two 
(fall) years (Polyb, xxx!, 19; Joseph. Amt. xil, 10, 1), 
5, Axtiocuvs (V1), surnamed Ertrnanszs Dtoxz- 
aus (Empavi¢ Awyvoog, illustrious Bacchus, on coins, 
sce Eckhel, I, ili, 231 9q.; but Trtz08, Ged¢, god, by 
Josephus, Ant. xiil, 7, 1), eon of Alexander (Balas) 
king of Syria (AAiEavdpog 'ANEddpov rou wiGov, 
App. Syr. 68). After bis father's death (B.C. 146) he 
remained in Arabia; but, though stil] a child (ra:diov, 
App. |. c.; wadamoy vewrepov, 1 Mace. xi, 54), he was 
soon afterward brought forward by Diodotas or Trypho 
(Strabo, xvi, 752), who had been one of his father's 
chief ministers at Antioch, as a claimant of the throne 
against Demetrius Nicator, and (through his generals) 
quickly obtained the succession by force of arms (1 
Macc. xi, 89, 54), B.C, 145-144 (comp, Eckhel, Doctr. 
Num. J, iii, 231; Justin, xxxvi, 1; Applan, Syr. 68), 
Jonathan Maccabeus, who joined his cause, was laden 
with rich presents and instated in the high-priesthood, 
and his brother Simon was appointed commander of 
the royal troops in Palestine (1 Macc. xi, 57 8q.). 
Jonathan now reduced the whole land to subjection 
from Damascus to Antioch (1 Macc. xi, 62), defeated 
the troops of Demetrius (1 Macc. xi, 68 sq.), and evon 
successfully repelled o fresh incursion of Demetrius 
into Palestino (1 Mace, xii, 24 6q.); but hardly was 
Antiochus establishod on tho throne when Try pho bo- 


the Reveres 
with the Ie. 


‘ecradrachm (Attic Telent) of Antlochns Dion 

cae Figure of the Dicscuri on horse! 0 
gends (in Greek), “Of King Antiochas Kpiphanes Dionysus’ 
and “ Trypho,” and the date @mP (169 AZr. Keleucld.). 
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In order to this, Trypho first of all advised the youns 


prince to get the poworful Jonathan out of the way, : 


and having succeeded by stratagem in confining him 
in prison, he soon after (B.C. 143) put him to death 
(1 Mace. xii, 40 9q.). He then returned to Syria, 
caused Antiochus to be murdered, and seized upon the 
crown (1 Macc. xiil, 81 sq.; Joseph. Ans xiii, 6, 6; 
App. Syr. 68; Livy, Epit. 56 [where the decem annog 
admodum habens is incorrect}; Diod. ap. Maller, 
Fragm, li, 19; Just, xxxvi, 1).—Smith, «. v. 

6, Awttocitus (VII) Stperes (XWarne, from Sida 
in Pamphylia, whore he was born, Euseb. Chron. Arm. 
i, 849, and not from his great love of bunting, Plutarch, 
Apophth. p. 84, ed. Lips., comp. I"), called also Ev. 
aupes (EvorBn¢, pious, Josephus, Ant, xiii, 8, 2); on 
coins Everacetes (Evepyiryc, benefactor, seo Eckhel, 
‘Doctr, Num. iil, 285), second non of Demetrius I. Af- 
ter his brother Demetrius (11) Nicator had been taken 
prisoner (B.C. cir, 141) by Mithridates I (Arsaces VI, 
1 Mace. xiv, 1), king of Parthia, be married Demo- 
trius’s sister (wife) Cleopatra, B.C. 140 (Justin. xxxvi, 
1), recovered the dominion of Syria (B.C. 137, comp. 
Niebuhr, Xi, Schr. i, 251) from the atrocious Trypho 
(Strabo, xiv, 668), and ruled over it for nino years 
(1 Macc. xv, 1aq.). At first he made a vory advan- 
tageous treaty with Simon, who was now ‘‘ high-priest 
and prince of the Jews,” but when he grew indepond- 
ent of his help, he withdrew the concessions which he 
had made, and demanded the surrender of the for- 
tresses which the Jews held, or on equivalent in mone: 


Simon was unwilling to yield to bis demands, he sent 
a force under Cendebsus against him, who occupied a 
fortified position at Cedron (? 1 Macc. xv, 41), near 
Azotus, and harassed tho surrounding country. Af- 
tor the dofeat of Cendebaus by the sons of Simon and 
the destraction of his works (1 Macc. xvi, 1-10), An- 
tlochus, who had returned from tho pursuit of Trypho, 
undertook an expedition against Judws in person. In 
the fourth year of his relzn he besieged Jerusalom, and 
camo near takinz it by storm, but at length, probably 
through fear of the Romans, made poace on tolerable 
terms with John Hyrcanus (Josephus, Ast. xiii, 8, 3, 
4; comp, Euseb. Chron, Arm. i, 849). Antiochus next 
turned his arms against tho Parthians, and Iyrcanus 
accompanied him in the campaign; but, after somo 
successes, he was ontirely defeated by Phraortes II 
(Arsacos VII), and fell in the battlo (Josephus, Ant, 
xiii, 8,4; Justin, xxxviil, 10; Diod. Sic. Exc. Vat. 
p. 117 8q.), B.C. cir. 127-126 (App. Syr. 63; comp. 
Niebuhr, X?, Schrift. i, 261 sq. ; Clinton, F. 7, il, 832 
8q.). According to Athenwus (v, 210; x, 439; xil, 
540), this king, like most of his predecessors, was in- 
ordinately given to the pleasures of the table (comp. 
Justin, xxxviil, 10).—Smith. See Crzopatra 8, 


—_— inna 


EES Xs 
Coin of Antiochus Sidetes, with the Figure of Minervs, 


7, Axtiocnts (VIII) Grrros (Tovmoe, from his 
Wine nose), and on coins Epiphance, wae the second 
son of Demetrius Nicator and Cleopatra. After the 
murder of his brother Seleacus by hls mother, she 
placed him on the throne, as being likely to submit 
to her dictation, B.C, 125; but with the assistance of 
Ptolemy Physcon, his father-in-law, he not only auc- 
ceeded in ejecting the uanrper Alexander Zebina from 
Syria (Josephus, Anf, xiil, 9, 3), but oventaally com- 
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pelled his mother to drink the poison that in her jeal- 
ousy she prepared for him, B.C. 120. Eight years 
afterward a quarrel arose between him and his half- 
brother Antiochas Cyzicenus about the succession 
(Josephus, Ant. xiii, 10, 1), causing a protracted civil 
war resulted in the partition of the kingdom of 
Syria between them and their descendants till the 
Roman conquest. He was assassinated, B.C. 96, in 
Heracleon, after a reign of 29 years (Josephus, Ant, 
xill, 18, 4), leaving four sons. (See Justin. xxxix, 


1-8; Livy, Zpit.60; Appian, Syr. p.69; Athen. xii, 540,) 
Most of his coins have his mother’s bust with 
his own (Eckhel, Doefr. Num. iii, 286). He appears 


to be the Antiochus Philome'or (@:A\opnrwp, lover of 
hs mother) roferred to by Josephus (Ant, xiii, 12, 2). 


Cain of Antiochus Grypus. 
 @. Axtiocuvs (IX) Crztcexus (Kufuenrdc, from 
Cyzicus, whero he was brought up), and on coins 
(Eckhel, iii, 241) Philopator (@Aowarwo, lover of his 


(1 Mace. xv, 26 8q.; Josephus, Ané, xiii, 7, 8), Aa| SAer), acquired possession of Cole-Syria and 


nicia (B.C. 111-96) from his half-brother Antiochus 
Grypus (q. v.), on whose death he attempted to selzo 
tho wholc of Syria, bat was resisted by Seleucus, eld- 
est son of tho latter, by whom be was killed jn battle, 
B.C. 95 (Josephus, Ang, xiil, 18, 4). He made on un- 
successful campaign at Samaria, os related by Jo- 
sephus (ib. 10, 2; War, {, 2, 7), under the follow- 
ing circumstances: John Hyrcanus, prince and high- 
priest of tho Jows, having bosieged the city, the Sa- 
maritans invited Antiochus to their assistance. Ho 


advanced speedily to help them, but was overcomo by 
Antigonus and Aristobulus, sons of Hyrcanus, who 
commanded the siege, and who pursued him to Scy- 
thopolis; after which they resumed the siego of Sa- 


SW, 


Cain of Antiochus Cysicenus, 
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B.C. 95, and defeated Seleacus of the 

Syria, as well as the two brothers of 
the Syrians, worn out with the con- 
civil broil, at length offered the crown 
of all Syria to Tigranes, before whose full accession 


he succeeded, 


10. Ayriocuvs (XI), who also assumed the title 
of Epiphanes (11), was one of the above-named sons of 
Antiochus Gry pus and brothers of Seleucus, who con- 
tended with Antiochus Cyzicenus; he was defeated 
and lost his life, B.C. cir. 94 (Josephus, Ani. xiii, 13, 
4), leaving the contest to bis surviving brother Philip, 
assisted by another brother, Demetrius, till the dispute 
was finally terminated by Tigranes (q. v.) assuming 
supreme power of al] Syria, thus putting an cnd to 
the Seleucid dynasty. 


Colo of Antichus Eplphanes tho Second. 


11 Aytiocnes (XII), the youngest son of Antio- 
chus Grypus, surnamed likewise Dionysus (II), and 
oa coins (Eckhel, iii, 246) Philopator CaLuimeus 
(Kango, finely victorious), asaumed the title of king 
after his brother Demetrius (see above) had been taken 
prisoner by the Parthians, He fell in battle against 
Aretas, king of the Arabians, after a brief exercise of 
power at Damascas, in o; ition to his surviving 
brother Philip, 3.C. cir. 90 (Josephus, Asif, xiii, 15, 1). 


Antidchus was likewise the title of several kings 
of the petty province of Commagene, between the Eu- 
phrates and Mount Taurus, having the city of Samo- 
sta for its capital, and originally forming part of the 
Selencid kingdom of Syria, from which it appears to 
have been independent during the contests between the 
later kings of that dynasty—a circumstance that prob- 
ably explains the recurrence of the name Antiochas in 
this fresh dynasty, The only one of these mentioned 
even by Josephus is the pores _ hed Rese bat 
named Epiphancs, apparently a son of Antiochus II o: 
the asme line. He was on intimate terms with Calig- 
als, who gave him his paternal kingdom, A.D. 38, but 
sferward withheld it, so that ho did not succeed to it 
till the acceasion of Claudius, A.D. 41. Nero added 
part of Armenia to his dominions in A.D. G1. He 
was one of the richest of the kings tributary to the 

(seo Smith's Dict, of Class, Biog.s.v.). His 


the Inscription ({n 
he Reverses Nera the 
in Greek), ‘Of (the) 
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ton, ulso called Antlochus Epiphanes, was betrothed, 
A.D. 48, to Drusilla, the daughter of Agrippa (Jo- 
sephus, An. xix, 9,1). He assisted Titus in the final 
siege of Jerusalem (Josephus, W’ar, v, 11, 8; Tacitus, 
Hist.v,1). But in A.D.72 he was accused by Petus, 
governor of Syria, of conspiring with the Parthians 
against the Romans, and, being deposed from his 
kingdom, retired first to Lacedemon and then to Rome, 
where he spent the remainder of his life in great re- 
spect (Josephus, War, vii, 7). 

Antiochus, bishop of Ptolemals in Palestine, a 
Syrian by birth, At the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury he went to Constantinople, where his eloquent 
preaching gained him the reputation of another Chry's- 
ostom, He died not lator than 408. Besides many 
sermons, he left a, large work ‘against Avarice,” 
which is lost.—Theodoret, Dial. li; Phot. Cod. 288; 
Act. Concil, Ephes. iti, 118; Labbe, Catal. Codd. Vin- 
dobon. pt. 1, p. 116, No. 58, 

Antiochus, monk of St, Saba, near Jerusalem, at 
the time of the capture of Jerusalem by the Poraianas 
(A.D, 614), and author of an '' Epitome of Christian 
Faith” (Mavdierne rig ‘Ayiag Tpagiic), first publish- 
ed in Latin by Tilman (Paris, 1548, 8vo); reprinted in 
the Bibliotheca Patrum (Paris, 1579; Colon, 1618; 
Lugd. 1677); in the original Greek, first by Duceua, 
in the Awctaris Bibl. Patr, (Par. 1624), reprinted in 
Morell’s Bib’. Patr. (Par. 1644), and a considerable 
fragment in Fabricius’s Bibl. Grec. x, 501. 

Antipeedobaptists (from dyri, against, raig, 
child, and Barrifw, to baptize), persons who object to 
the baptism of infants, on the assumption that Christ’s 
commission to baptize appears to them to restrict this 
ordinance to such only as are taught, or made disci- 
ples; and that consequently infants, who cannot bo 
thus taught, ought to be excluded. The Baptiete, 
Campbellites, and Mennonites are Antipmdobaptists. 
See those titles. 

An’tipas (Avrixay, for 'Avtimarpoc, Antipater ; 
comp. Josephus, Ant, xiv, 1, 8), (he name of three men. 

1. A son of Herod the Great by Malthace, a Sa- 
maritan (Joseph, Ant, xvii, 1,8; War, i, 28, 4). He 
inherited of his father’s dominions only Galilee and 
Perea (B.C, 5), os tetrarch (q. v.), with a yearly in- 
come of 200 talents (Joseph. Amt. xvii, &, 1; 12, 4); 
Jesus was thus within his territorial jurisdiction (Luko 
xxili, 7). He first married the daughter of the Ara- 
bian king Aretas, but afterward became enemored 
with Herodias, his half-brother Philip's wife, and con- 
tracted a clandestine marriage with her, on which ac- 
count the Arabian princess indignantly returned to 
her father (Joseph. Ast. xvifl, 5 1). Herodias in- 
veigled her new husband into the execution of John 
the Baptist (Matt, xiv, 4). His former father-in-law, 
Aretas, not long afterward (according to Josephus 
about one year before the death of Tiberius, i.e, A.D, 
86) declared war against him, on pretence of a dispute 
about boundaries, but probably in reality to avenge 
the insult to bls daughter, and entirely routed his 
army (Joseph. Ant, xviii, 5,1), but was obliged to de- 
sist from farther steps by the intervention of the Ko- 
mans. Antipas visited Rome on the accession of Ca- 
ligula, although fond of ease, at the instance of his 
vain and ambitious wife, in order to secure the same 
royal title (which [is derisively ascribed to him in 
Mark vi, 14) that his nephew Herod Agrippa had just 
acquired (Joseph, Ant. xviii, 7, 1); but upon the ac- 
cusation of the latter he was dethroned by the empe- 
tor (A.D, 89; see Ideler, Chronol. ii, 809 sq. ; comp. 
Joseph. Ant, xvill, 6,11; 7, 2), and, together with 
Herodias, who would not desert him in his misfor- 
tune, banished to Lyons in Ganl (Joseph. Ant. xvill, 
2), not to Vienna (Euseb. Hist, Eccles. |, 11), but died 
in Spain (Joseph. War, il, 9, 6), whither he eventu- 
ally removed, och, De anno natali J.C. per nu- 
mam et fata Antipe demonstrato, Helmat. 1721; comp. 


Y lerod Autipas, with the Title  Tetrareh ;" the Reverse 
etae the Name of “ Tiberias,” one of the Cites improved 
by him. 


Zorn, Bidlioth. Antig. 1, 1021.) Although Josephus 
relates no grest series of infamous acts on the part of 
Antipas, it is yet very evident that he was a frivolous 
prince (comp, Mark vill, 15; Luke xiii, 82), abandon- 
ed to tho plossures of life (comp. Joseph. Ant. xviil, 
4, 5), destitute of firmness of character (comp. Luke 
xxili, 11), aware of his faults (Luke ix, 7 9q.), yet not 
Alsinclined to arbitrary acts (Luke xiii, 88), whom Luke 
(ill, 19) charges with many crimes (xroynpd), as like- 
wise Jewish tradition paints in the most disodvanta- 
geous light (Soblo, Hist. Idum. p. 251 eq.).—Winer, |, 
484. See Henop. 

2. A person “ of royal Uneage” in Jerusalem, and 
city treasurer, the first man se! by the assassins 
during the last war with the Romans, and soon after 
butchered in prison (Josephus, |Var, iv, 8, 4 and 5). 

3. A “faithful martyr,” mentioned in Rev. ll, 13. 
A.D. ante 100, He is said to havo been one of our 
Saviour's first disclples, and a bishop of Pergamus, 
and to have been put to death in a tumult there by tho 
priests of Hsculapias, who had a celebrated temple in 
that city (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iv, 5). Tradition re- 
lates that ho was burned in a brazen bull under Domi- 
tian (Acta Sanctorum*ii, 8,4). His day in the Greek 
calendar is April 11 (Menol. Gr. itl, 61). 

Antip’ater (Avrimarpoc, instead of his father), 
tho name of several mon in the Apocrypha and Joso- 
phus. 

1. Tho son of Jason, and one of tho two ambassa- 
dors sent by the Jews in the time of tho Maccabecs to 
renew tho league with the Romans and Lacedmmoni- 
ans (1 Macc. xli, 16; xiv, 22). 

2. The father of Herod the Great (q. v.) was, ac- 
cording to Josephus (Ant. xiv, 1,8; for other accounts 
of his parentage, see Nicolas of Damascus, ap. Joseph. 
in loc.; Africanus, ap. Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 1, 6, 7; 
Photius, Bid’, 76 and 238), the son of a noble Iduma 
an, to whom the government of that district had been 
given by Alexandor Jannaus (q. v.) and bis queen 
Alexandra, and at their court the young Antipater was 
brought up, In B.C. 65 he persuaded H' us to 
take refuge from his brother Aristobulus JI with Are- 
tos, king of Arabla Petrma, by whom, accordingly, an 
Unsuccessful attempt was made to replace Hyrcanus 
on the throne (Joseph. Ant. xiv, 2; War, i, 6, 2). In 
B.C. 64 Antipater again supported the cause of Hyr- 
canus before Pompey in Casle-Syria (Ant, xiv, 8, 2). 
In the ensuing year Jerusalem was taken by Pompey 
and Aristobulus deposed; and honceforth wo find 
Antipater both zealously adhoring to Hyrcanas and 
laboring to ingratlato himaclf with the Romans. His 
sorvices to the latter, especially against Alexander, the 
son of Aristubulus, and in Eyypt against Archelans 
(B.C, 57 and 56), woro favorably regarded by Scauras 
and Gabinius, the Ileutenants of Pompey; his active 
soal against Mithridates of Pergamus in the Alexan- 
drian war (B.C, 48) was rewarded by Jallus Cesar 
with tho gift of Roman citizenship; and, on Casat's 
coming invo Sytia (B.C. 47), Hyrcanus was confirmed 
by him in tho high-priesthood through Antipater’s in- 
fluence, notwithstanding the complaints of Antigonus, 
son of Aristobulus, while Antipater himself was a 
pointed procurator of Judme (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 6,1 
and 2; 6,2-4 and 8; War, i, 8, 1 and 7; 9, 8-5). Af- 
ter Corssr had left Syria to go against Pharnaces, Anti- 
pater set about arranging the country under the exist- 
ing government, and appointed his sons Phasadlus and 
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Herod governors respectively of Jerusalem and Gali 
het f 10, 4). In 
H 


leo (Joseph. Ant, xiv, 9, land 2; War, j, 

B.C. 46 he dissuaded Herod from attacking Hyrcanas, 
and in B.C. 43 (after Casar'a death) he regulated the 
tax imposed by Cassina upon Judea for the sapport 
of the Roman troops (Ant. xiv, 9,5; 11,2; War, i, 
10,9; 11,2). During the last-mentioned year he was 
carried off by poison which Malichus, whose life he had 
twice saved, bribed the cup-bearer of H us to ad- 
minister to him (Ant, xiv, 11, 2-4; War, i, 11, 2-4). 

3. The eldest son of Herod the Great (q. v.) by bis 
first wife, Doris (Josephus, Anf. xiv, 12, 1). Jose 
phus describes him as @ monster of crafty wickedness 
(caxiag pvoripoy, War, I, 24, 1), Herod, -having 
divorced Doris and married Mariamne, B.C. 88, ban- 
ished Antipater from court (War, i, 22, 1), bat re 
called him afterward, in the hope of checking the sup- 
posed resentment of Alexander and Aristobulus for 
their mother Marlamne’s death. Antipater now in- 
trigued to bring these his half-brothers under the sus- 
picion of their father, and with such success that 
Herod altered his intentions in thelr behalf, recalled 
Doris to court, and sent Antipater to Rome, recom- 
mended to Augustus (Ant. xvi, 3; War, i, 23, 2). 
He still continued bis machinations against his broth- 
ers, in concert with Salome and Pherorss, and aided 
by a cortain Spartan Euryoles (comp. Plut. Aé. p. 
9476), til] he succeeded in accomplishing their death, 
B.C. 6 (Josephus, Ant, xvi, 4, 11; War, {, 23-27). 
See ALexaxper. Having thus removed his rivals, 
and been declared successor to the throne, he entered 
into a plot with his uncle Pheroras against the life of 
his father; bat this being discovered during his ab 
sence to Rome, whither he had gone to carry out a 
part of the scheme, he was remanded to Jadma by his 
father, and then tried before Varus, the Roman gov- 
ernor of Syria. The sentenco against him being con- 
firmed by Augustus, alth with a recommendation 
of mercy, be was executed in prison by the order 
his father, now himself in bis last illness (Josephus, 
- re 1-7; War, i, 28-88; Eusebius, /ist, Ecol. 

, 12). 

4. The oldost of the threes sons of Phasadlus by 
Salampsio, the daughter of Herod the Great (Jose 
phur, Ant. xviii, 5,4). See Heron, 

5. The son of Salome, Herod's sister; ho married 
his cousin Cypros, by whom he had a daughter Cy- 
pros (Joseph, And. xviii, 6,4). He was an able orator, 
and in an extended speech opposed the confirmation 
of Archelaus (q. v.) in his roval legacy before the 
Emperor Augustus (Ant, xvil, 9, 5). See Heron. 

6. A Samaritan, steward of Antipater the son of 
Herod bony ue tortured Sea in order to pro- 
cure 6' ce a t his master (Josephus, War, i, 
30, 5). See No. 8, ¢ RS tae 

Antip’atris (‘Arrirarpic, from Antipater; in the 
Talmud DS DB"DIN, sce Lightfoot, Hor, Heb p. 109 
8q.), & city built by Herod the Great, in honor of his 
father (Josephus, Ant. xvi, 5, 2; War, i, 21, 9), on 
the site of a former placo called Caphar-saba eden 
{aR or Kagapoasa, Josephus, Ant. xili, 15,1; xvi, 
5, 2). The spot (according to Ptolemy, lat. 32°, 
long. 66° 20°) was well watered and fertile; a stream 
flowed round the city, and in its neighborbood were 
gtoves of large trees (Josephus, Ané. xvi, 5,2; War, 
i, 21, 9). Caphar-enba was 120 stadia from Joppa; 
and between the two places Alexander Balas drew o 
trench, with o wall and wooden towers, as a defenca 
against the approach of Antiochus (Josephus, Aaf. 
xlil, 15,1; War, i, 4,7). Antipatris also lay between 


p-|Cesares and Lydda (/tia. Hieros. p. 600), It was 


not oxactly on the sea (Schleusner, Laz. 8. v.), bat 
full two miles inland (Josephus, War, iv, 8, 1) on 
the road leading to Galilee (Mishna, Gatéim, vii, 7; 
comp. Reland, Palast. p, 409, 417, 444). These cir- 
cumstances indicate that Antipatrin was in the midet 
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of s plain, and not at Arsaf, where the Crosaders sup- 
posed they had found it (Will. Tyr. ix, 19; xiv, 16; 
Vitracus, ¢, 23; Brocard, c. 10; comp. Reland, Palast. 
p. 569, 570). On the read from Ramlah to Nazareth, 
north of Ras ef-Ain, Prokesch (Reise tne Heilige Land, 
Wien, 1881) came to a place called Kafir Saba; and 
the position which Berghaus ossigns to this town in 
bis map is almost in exact agrecmont with the posi- 
tion ssaigned to Antipatris in the /tim. Hierce, Per- 
csiving this, Raumer (Paldetina, p. 144, 462) happily 
e-ajectured that this Kefr Saba was no other than 
the reproduced name of Caphar-saba, which, os in 
many other instances, has again supplanted the for- 
eign, arbitrary, and later name of Antipatris (comp. 
the Hall, Lit.-Zeit. 1845, No, 280), This conjecture 
has been confirmed by Dr. Robinson, who gives Kefr 
Saba as the name of the village in (Resear: hss, 
ili, 46-48; see also later ed. of Researches, lil, 188, 189; 
and Biblioth. Sac. 1853, p. 528 8q.). Paul was brought 
from Jerasalem to Antipatris by night, on his route 
to Cesarea (Acts xxiii, 31; comp. Thomson's Land 
aad Book, |, 258), Dr. Robinson was of opinion, when 
be pablished bis first edition, that tho road which tho 
soldiers took om this occasion led from Jcrusalem to 
Cesarea by the pass of Beth-Horon, and by Lydda or 
Dicspolis. This is the route which was followed by 
Cestins Galius, as mentioned by Josephus (War, il, 
19, 1), and it appears to be identical with that given 
in the Jerusalem Itinerary, accordin s to which Antip- 
atris Is 42 miles from Jerusalem, and 26 from Caesarea. 
Even on this supposition it would havo been quite 
possible for troops leaving Jerusalem on the evcning 
of one day to reach Caesarea on the next, and to start 
thence, after a rost, to return to (it is not said that 
they arrived at) their quarters at Jerusalem before 
nizhtfall, But the difficulty is entirely romoved by 
Dr. Senith’s discovery of a much shorter road, leading 
by Gophns direct to Antipatris. On this route he 
met the Roman pavement again and again, and indeed 
mays “he does mot remember observing anywhere be- 
fore so extensive remains of a Roman road” ( Biblioth, 
Sac, 1848, p. 478-498). Van do Velde, however (Se- 
tar, p. 285 8q.), contends that the position of Afeydel 
Yaba corresponds Letter to that of Antipatris. In 
the time of Jerorne (Epitaph. Paula, 108) it was a haif- 
rained town. Antipatris, during the Roman era, ap- 
peara to have been a place of considorable military 
importance (Josephus, War, iv, 8, 1). Vespasian, 
vbile im prosecuting the Jewish war, halted 
at Antipatris two days before he resumed his career 
of delation by burning, destroying, and laying waste 
the cities and villages in his way (see Conybeare 
ind Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, il, 269). 
This city is supposed (by Ualmct, s. v.) to bave becn 


@1), where a battle was fouyht in the reign of Deme- 
tries between Nicanor, a man who was an implacablo 
coemy of the Jews, and Judas Maccabwus, when five 
thousand of Nicanor’s army were slain, and the rest 
mved themselves by flight (1 Macc. vii, 26-82). 


Antiphiius (CAvrigiror, instead of a friend), 0 
friend p ger ape by the cane B fioentale 
sith bringing from Egypt a poisonous draught for 
Herod (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 4,2; War, i, 80, 6); 
‘epicton confirmed by a letter intercepted between 
Antiphilus and Antipater (Ant. xvil, 5,7). See Ax- 
TIPATER, 

from dwri, in tern, and gw, a sound), 
the ancieg ee aeemtiag lens portion of a choir in re- 
Py to another when the pealms are sung or chantod, 
In the “ jam” the verse is spoken only by 


ne person on either side, or by one person on one side, | pope, 


though by many on the other; whereas, in antiphony, 
tha verses are sang by the two parts of the choir al- 
ternately. Antipbonal singing is supposed to have 
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been brought into use in the Western Church by Am- 
brose, who, about the year 874, is said to have intro- 
duced it into the Church of Milan, In imitation of the 
Eastern Church, where it appears to have been of great- 
or antiquity, thongh as to the time of its institution au- 
thors are not agreed. The chanting of the pealms in 
this antiphonal manner was practiced by the Hebrews; 
and some of these were actually compoecd in alternate 
verses, with a viow to their being used in a responsive 
manner. In the English Church, where there is no 
cholr, the reading of the Psalter is divided between 
the minister end the people; and in the cathedral ser- 
vice the pealms aro chanted throughout, two full 
choirs being provided, stationed one on each side of 
the charch. Onc of these, having chanted one of tho 
verses, remains silent while the y camry choir replies 
in the verse sacceeding ; and at end of the psalm 
tho Gloria Patri is sung by the united choirs, accom- 
panied by the organ.—Bingham, Orig. Eceles. bk. xiv, 
ch, i, § 11; Farrar, Eocl. Dict,s.v. See Axruem. 


Antipbonarium or Antiphonary, a Roman 
service-book containing all the anthems, responsaries, 
collects, and whatever else was said or sung in the 
choir, except the lessons, It is sometimes called tho 
re ium, from the responses contained in it. Tho 
author of the Roman antiphonary was Gregory tho 
Great. Wo read of nocturnal and diurnal antiphonc- 
ries, for tho use of daily and nightly offices; of eum- 
mer and winter antiphonaries; also antiphonaries for 
country churches. These and many other popish 
books were forbidden to be used by the 8 and 4 Ed- 
ward VI.—Farrar, Eccl, Dict, s. y. See Axtirnox. 


Antipope (from dvi, against, i. e, a rival pope), 
a @ elected by the will of a sovereign, or the in- 
t of a faction, in opposition to one canonically 
chosen, The ng eige of Germany wero the first to 
sct up popes of their own nomination against thoso 
whom the Romane had elected without consulting 
them. Otho the Great displaced successively two 
bishops of Rome; and when Sylvester II] had expelled 
from the capital of Christendom Benedict 1X, whoec 
profligacy had compromised in the cyes of all men the 
bouor of the sovcrelgn pontificato, Conrad II, king of 
Germany, brought back this worthless pastor, who 
hastened to sell his dignity toGregory VI. As Benc- 
dict, however, soon repented of this transaction, there 
wore now three at o dme, and their number 
was increased to four by the election of Clement II 
in 1046. Shortly after, Alexander II found a rival 
in Honorius 11; and in 1080 the same unseemly 
spectacle was witnessed, when Henry IV, emperor 
of Germany, elevated to the papal chair Guibert of 
Ravenna, under the title of Clement III, in opposi- 
tion to his implacable adversary, Gregory VII, But 
after the death of G Clement wes himself op- 
posed successively by Victor III and Urban II, and at 
last died at o distance from Rome, having just beheld 
the exaltation of Pascal II as the successor of Urban, 
During the twelfth century several antipopes flour- 
ished, such as Grezory VIII and Honorius III, On 
the death of tho latter, France began to intermeddlo 
in these diegraceful etrifes, and upheld the cause of 
Innocent [I against Anaclet; while the kings of Sici- 
ly, on the othor hand, frequently set up a pontiff of 
their own against the choice of the emperors. Tho 
thirteenth and fourtcenth centuries swarm with anti- 
popes; but what » lily deserves notice is ‘the 
great schism of the West,” produced by these shame- 
less rivalries in 1878—a schism which divided the 
Church for fifty years. It broke out after the death 
of Gregory XI, at tho election of Urban VI, whom 
the voice of the Roman people, demanding an Italian 
, and not one who should fix bis pontificate, ike 
several of his predecessors, at a distance from Rome, 
had elevated to the papal throne, The French car 
dinals objected, withdrew to Provence, and elected a 
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ander the name of Clement VII, who was! ated, they must have found many things in their sa- 
recognised by France, Spain, Savoy, and Scotland ; | cred books which were as difficult to be understood a5 
while Italy, Germany, En , and the whole north : they were Interesting to their feelings. The ideas, 
of Europe, supported Urban VI. These two popes ex-| views, and observations which thence resulted were 
communicated each other; nor did they even fear to) held, taught, and from age to age aug- 
compromise their sacred character by the most cruel | mented by Jewish doctora, whose »_ professed daty was 
outrages and the most odious insults. The schism | the expounding of the law of the fathers ; and after 
continued after thelr death, when three popes made | having passed through many generations by oral com- 
thelr appearance ‘in the field,” all of whom were de- munication, were at length, in the second and somo 
posed by the Council of Constance in 1415, and Cardi- | subsequent centuries of the Christian era, committed 
nal Colonna elected in their room, under the title of | to writing. See TaLmup. This source of informa- 
Martin V. The last antipope was Clement VIII. | tion, as being traditionary in its origin, and disfigured 
With him the schism ceased; but the evil was done, | by ignorance, prejudice, and superstition, must, to be 
and nothing could remedy it. The dogma of papal | of any service, be used with the greatest care and dis- 
infallibility had received @ mortal wound ‘in the| crimination. It seams, however, to have fallen into 
house of {ts frlonds,” and tho scepticism induced on|é¢omewhat undue depreciation, but has beon success- 
this point rapidly extended to others.—Chambers, En-| fully employed by recent writers in delineating a pic- 


new pope, 


»8¥. See Porz; Paracy. 

Antiquities, Sacrep, a term that may be con- 
sidered as embracing whatever relates to the religious, 
political, soclal, domestic, and individual life, not only 
of the Hebrew race, but also of those kingdoms, tribes, 
and persons that were connected with, or more or less 
influenced by tho chosen people (with the exception 
of history and biography) in the several stages of its 
development prior to the capture of Jerusalem by tho 
Romana, and to the usages of the Christlan Church 
during the earlier ager, 

I. Bibtical.— The Scriptures themselves aro ,tho 
freat source whence a knowledge of Hebrew and 
Christian antiquities may be drawn; and whoever 
wishes to have an accurate and thorough acqualnt- 
ance with the subject must, with this express pur- 
pose in view, make the holy record the object of a 
careful, sustained, and systematic study, Much of 
the Old Testament is, in the best sense of the term, 


ture of the age in which our Lord appeared (Das Jahr. 
hundert des Heils, by Gfrirer, Stuttgart, 1888). In 
| the first centary Josephus wrote two works of une- 
qual merit, on The Jewish War and The Antiquities of 
' th: Jews, which, notwithstanding some cro‘ulity and 
| bad faith on the part of the author, afford valuable in- 
formation, particularly in relation to the manners, 
customs, and opinions of his own times. Had ancth- 
er work of which the writer speaks (preface to the Aw 
tiquities) come down to these days, which sppears to 
have been a sort of philosophical treatise on the Mo- 
saic laws and institutions, giving probably, after the 
manner of Michaelis in his Mosateches Recht, the ra- 
tionale of the several observances enjoined, some con- 
siderable light might have been thrown on the an- 
tiquities of the nation, though the known propensity 
of Josephus to the allegorical method of interpreta- 
tion diminishes the regret experienced at its loss. 
' Tho works of Philo, the celebrated Aloxendrian teach- 


picture writing; and the history of the Saviour car-| cr, which were also prodaced in the first centary, have 
= Bate ee rein fo domestic life, We segerieal Bed hate ire! by bral of the same 
owledze w acqa' these sources is e ad was pursue main. 
Leet valuable, — = stamp id rs which pea Ki} Lave ee to bring the paerihadtow ae 
part of it bears. Few, however, have dis: mn in! mony with Orien' especially Gre- 
the leisure, or the ability for tho requisite study ; and | Clan systema of philosophy, of which Philo was a dili- 
therefore the aid of the scholar and divine Is desirable, | gent student and a great admirer, Little advantage 
{¢ not indispensable. But besides what may be learn-| is to be gained by the study of writers among the 
ed from the Scriptures themselves, much remains to, Modern Jews; for, till n very recent poriod, no sound 
be known which they do not and cannot teach; for, | intellectual activity was found among this singalar - 
like all other books relating to ages long hy-gone, they , 8nd most interesting race. Inspired, however, by the 
contain allusions, phraseology, modes of thought and | spirit of the eighteenth century, Mendelssohn opened 
spoech, which can be understood either not at all, or| to bis fellow-belisvers a new era, and introduced a 
but bmperfacty; — light derived ars brite peer of corn = bing Ree pel the 
ts sources ; Tather use ebrewe | Way for many valual 8 gave 
were not a literary people, and the aim of the ascred | 42 impulse to the mind of “the nation,” the best 
Ppenmen was fur higher than to achleve intellectual, outward results of which aro only beginning to be 
reputation. The heathen writers afford very acanty | #0en. 
materials for illustrating biblical antiquities, so ixno-| The study of classical antiquity, which commenced 
rant or prejudiced were they on topics of that kind. ! at the revival of letters, was not without an influence 
Indirect information and undesigned testimonies may | on biblical archwology ; but this branch of knowledge 
be here and there extracted from their writings, but is chiefly indebted for its most valuable results to the 
in general they communicate no useful information | systematic study of the Bible, and the cultivation of 
cpr on Lp bison oo eyo subjects, The the long-neglected Hebrew language, which the in- 
rren of them Is earliest prose writer ex-! terests of the Reformation both needed and called 
tant, Herodotus, who, in his second book and part of forth. It was not, however, till within the last cen- 
the third, farnishos snatches of information which ' tury that the intelligent spirit which had been applied 
may be of service, especially in conjunction with the to the examination of classical antiquity in Germany 
light beeen suv iweces an Prt deren antiquities | so directed the attention of Oriental echolars to the 
Egypt of it a , by John Kenrick, Meas eat! of Hebiow tick asia seid 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, by Sir treatises on the subject which can be regarded as eat- 


J. G, Wilkinson, 1887, 1841), 

The study of biblical antiquities, viewed as an aid 
in the interpretation of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, began rape Ae the return from the Baby- 
lonish exile, when a lengthened past already stretch- 
ed ont to the Isrsclitish nation as they looked back 
toward thelr origin; and, from the new circumstances 
in which they were placed, and the new modea of 
thought and actian to which they had become habitu 


| lefactory In the present advanced state of gensral 
scholarship. In no one ¢! has the mental activity 
of recent times contributed more to the science of bib- 
‘ oe antiquities _= by leading well-informed trav- 
ers to penetrate into eastern countries, especially 

_ Syria, since, by communicating to the world the fraits 
of their enterprise, they have been enabled to presemt 
to no small extent a pictore of what theas lands and 
their inbabitants must have besn of old, permanence 
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being ono of the ‘chief characteristles of the Oriental 
mind, From Shaw (Trawels ie Barbary and the Le-|{nformation respecting the geography, natural his 
van() and Harmer (Observations on various Passages of | tory, and customs of the country. Most of the fa- 
Scriptare) down to the valasble work by Prof. Robin- | thers, indeed, furnish, directly or indirectly, valuable 
oon (Biblical Researches in Palestine, 1841, 1856), a nu- | notices respecting Christian antiquity, and In a body 
meroas series of publications have been put forth, | constitute the source whence for the most part writ- 
which have contribated to throw very great light on | ers and scholars of later ages have drawn their ms- 
Jewish and Christian antiqnity. terials, The reader may with advantage consult 
The earliest treatise in the English ex-| Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of Clement 
presaly on the subject of Jewish antiquities was writ. 9f Alezandria, by John, bishop of Lincoln (1835) ; aleo, 
ten by Th, Godwyn, B.D. (Moses and Aaron, Civil and | Some Account of the Writings and Opimions of Justin 
Ecclesiastical Rites used by the Ancient Hebrews ob. | Afuertyr, by the eame (Cambridge, 1820). A usefal 
cerved, etc. 4to, 1614). This work passed through , compendium, as giving specimens of the writings, and 
many editions in England; was translated into Latin ‘therein views of the opinions, manners, rites, and ob- 
br J. H. Reiz (1679); furnished with o preface and | servances of the early Christian Church, may be found 
two dissertations by Witsias (1690); wae illustrated, ‘in Aiblior Choisie des Pares de {'Eglise Grecque ot 
amended, and enlarged by Hottinger (1710); and  Lafime, by M,N, 8, Guillon (Paris, 1828), 
forther annotated on by viue (1748). In 1724 For a long period after the revival of learning the 
-5, Thomas Lewis gave to the public his Urigines Ze- | subject of Christian antiquities received no epecific at- 
bree, or Antiquities of the Hebrew Republic, 4 vols. 8vo, ' tention, but was treated more or less summarily in 
which is a very claborate and carefully cornpiled treat- general histories of the Charch of Christ; as, for in- 
ist, compasod of materials drawn from tho best author- : stance, in the great Protestant work, Ecclesiast. His- 
ities, both Jewish and Christian. A work of mach’ toria per 


ANTI-SABBATARIANS 
‘im Palestine, has left in various works very {m 


i. 


Tf any exception is to be made to thie general state- 
ment, it is on behalf of Roman Catholic writers, whose 
works, however, are too inaccurate and prejudiced to 
be of any great values in these times. The first gon- 
eral treatise he Noderere tied Lebar from Ie 
of an Engi vine, Jos. Bingham, Origines 
vesiasti , o the Antiquities of the Christian Church 
(London, 1708-22, 10 vole. 8vo); which was translated 
| into Latin by Grischow (1788), and Into German (1778). 
The work corresponds in no slight degree to the learn- 
English stadent ing, caro, and time bestowed upon it; but, besides 
eho, D.D., translated by T. C. Upham (Andovor, | being somewhat {n the rear of the loarning of the day, 
1827, etc.; N. ¥. 1858). Those who wish toenter more (it has its value diminished by the High-Church no- 


fally into the subject may consult tho nal, of tlons of the writer, as well as by the strength of his 
which the foregoing is an abridgment ( Ar. | prejadices against the Roman Catholics, A useful 
chdologie), A carefally compiled and well-written | compendium, written in a liberal apirit, and compiled 


work may be found in The Astigquities of the Jews from 
@thentic Sources, aad their Customs illustrated by Mod- 
en Travels, by W. Brown, D.D. (2 vols. 8vo, Lond. 
1420). Much important matter is presented in Aca- 
demicol Lectures om the Jewish Scriptures and Antiqns- 
ties, by J.G. Palfrey, D.D., LL.D. (2 vols, 8va, Boston, ; 
1840). German scholars have produced numerous 
works on the subject, of which we may mention as 


{ 
' 


chiefly from German sources, has lately been publish- 
ed in English (4 Manual of Chrition Antiquities, 
hy Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. London, 1889), in which 
(Preface, § 2, und Appendix H) may be found a con- 
cise but dctailod account of the literature of Christian 
antiquities, A more complete catalogue of works, em- 
bracing each particular branch, is piven in Winer’s 
Heandbuth der Thedogischen Literatur, Among the 


worthy of attention, G. L. Bauer's Kuragefasstes | beet Continental treatises on the general subject of 
Lhriuch der Hebr, Alterthitmer des A. a. N. T. (second | Christian antiquities may Le mentioned those of Au- 
by E. F. K. Rosenmiiller, Leipsic, 1885); J. | custi, Handbuch d. Chrisfl, Archiol. (Leipziz, 1886-7, 
Mt. A. Seholz's Handbuch der Bibl. A , 8 vols. 8v0); Bobmer, Die christl.tirchl. Alterihums- 
2. Wien, 1884); De Wotte (Lebrbuch der Hebr-Jédisch. | Wicseneckaft (Brel, 2836, 8v0); Ste. cl, Handbuch der 
Archéologie, 1890), translated hy Rev. Theodore ! christl.-kivchl. Alterthfimer (Leipzig, 24%. 6-7, 8 vols. 
Parker, Bost. Helon's Pilgrimage to Jerusalem may . 8v0).—Kitto, 8.v, See ARCH AOLAGT, 
terve as a connecting link between Jewleh and Chris-| ILI. Other treatises on Biblical archeology in gen- 
tlan antiquities, being almost equally usefal for both, | eral: Maller (Glens, 1880); Ugolini (Venet. 1744-09); 
4s it presents a pictare of Judalam in the century | Bellermann (rf. 1787 and 1812); Ackermann (Wien, 
which preceded the advent of our Saviour. The Eng- | 1826); Schmidt (Neust. 1884). On Hebrew antiqui- 
lish tranalstion (by the Rev. John Kenrick, M.A.) from ‘ties : Iken (Brem, 1782, etc.); Wahner (Gott. 1748); 
the German original Is accompanied by valuable notes Warnekros (Weim. 1782, otc.); Faber (Halle, 1778); 
and a preface, in which may be found 2 brief outline Babor (Weim. 1794, Fad 1605); Pareau (Ultraj. 
of the sourees of biblical arebwology. The work Is 1823); Wait (Cambr. 1625); HOllmann (Lpz. 1884); 
conceived and executed in the form of a story or novel, ' Kalthoff (Monst. 1840). On Christian antiquities: 
and possesses no ordinary interest, independently of | Fabricius (Hamb, 1760); Palmotinus (Ven. 1766); 
its high theological value, as affording a living picture | Blackmore (Lond. 1760); Baumgarten (Hal. 1768); 
cf the enstoma, opinions, and laws of the Jewish people, | Simonis (Hal, 1769); Chryeander (Lpz. 1775); Sel- 
Ia Freach there ts a somewhst similar work by M. de | vaggi (Neap. 1772); Pellica (Neap. 1777-81); Haag 
Motbron, under the unsuitable title of Fasaie sur Ja | (Thb. 1785); Volborth (Gott. 1789) ; Binterim (Mainz, 
Littiratere des Hibreaz (4 tomes, 12mo, Paris, 1819), | 1825-82); Rheinwald (Berl. 1880); Lochorer (Fri. 
in which a nomber of short tales illustrative re pall mers (Kopenh, f witheat satigchine B. 
Hebrew usages and opinions are prefaced by a | . For sources 0: antiqu! 220 
and elaborate Introduction, and followed re great | AncuaAOLOoY, where also will be given a more de- 
nember of learned and curious notes. tailed view of the Christian department of the subject, 
II. Ecclesiastical Antiquities. —A’ the fathersof | Anti-Gabbatarians, those who reject the Sab- 
the Christian Chai Gasca, os wos kal resident , bath, both Jewish and Christian. See Sasparu. 
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Antitactes (q. d. dvriraerai, from tvriracow, to 
resist), the Antinomian branch of the Gnostics. Gnos- 
ticism regarded matter as absolutely evil, and the body 
as the seat and source of evil, Gnostic morality, 
therefore, consisted in the mortification of the body. 
One class of Gnostic sects tried to attain this end by 
means of rigorous asceticiom [seo Excratires], the 
other by wilfully abusing it for debauchery. The lat- 
ter class boro the collective name Antitacts, as they 
considered the law es not obligatory for them, and in- 
tended to show their contempt of the law, and of the 
Demiurgos, the Sa sped of se = Raomapi spol 
of evil, by purposely transgress: commandment 
of the law. To this class Lelong the Carpocratians, 
Basilidians, and others, Whether any particular sect 
ever bore the name Antitacte is still controverted.— 
Neander, Ch. Hist. i, 461, See Grostictss, 

Antitrinitarians, o general namo either applied 
to all who oppose the doctrine of the Trinity (q. v.), 
or, in « more restricted sense, to the opponents of the 
Trinity in the first threo centarles of the Christian 
Church and to those of the 16th century. 

I, The Antitrinitarians of the anciont church, before 
the Council of Nice, were gonerally called Monarchi- 
ans (q.v.). They may bo divided into two classes: 
the rationalistic or dynamic, who desiied the divinity 
of Christ, regardinz him merely as a man filled with 
divine power, and the Patripassians (q. v.), who iden- 
tified the Son with the Father, or admitted at most 
only a modal Trinity. The first class bad its repro- 
sentatives even in the Apostolical Church, for Cerin- 
thus (q. v.) taught that the origin of Jesus was merely 
human ; and the Ebionites, though differing on some 
doctrinal points, agreed in denying the divinity of 
Christ, ona class regarding him as the son of Mary 
and Joseph, while the others, although looking upon 
him as born of the Virgin through the Holy Ghost, 
and acknowledging bim to be a superhuman being, 
yet denied his divinity. The Magi (alout 170) reject- 
ed the doctrine of tho Logos and the Gospel of John. 
Theodotus tho Elder, or the Tanner, was excommani- 
cated about 20) by Bishop Victor, of Rome, for teach- 
ing that Christ was bezotten in a miraculous way, but 
otherwise a man, without any suporiority to others 
except that of right.ouxness. From the sect founded 
by him proceeded hsedotus the Younger, or the 
Money-broker, who advocated, but at the same time 
modified the viows of the elder Theodotus. He main- 
tained that tho Logos’? dwelt in Melchizedek to o 
higher degres than in Christ, and thus became tho 
founder of tho Melchizedecians. Of greater influence 
than the herctica thus fur named was Artamon (q. V.), 
who was also oxcludod from the Church of Rome for 
maintainins that the established doctrine of the charch 
had alway becn that Christ was only a man, until 
Bishop Zephyrinas, of Rome, had introduced the newer 
doctrine of his divinity, Artemon also admitted the 
superhuman origin of Christ, but denied that ho was 
superior to the prophets except by virtue. The most 
important of tho represontatives of this clase of early 
Antitrinitarians is Paul of Samosata, bishop of Anti 
och, who was doposed for heresy in 269, He main- 
tained that Christ, as a man, was begotten by the Hol 
Ghost; that the '‘ Logos" which then began personal- 
ly to exist dwelt in Christ as a divine power, by the 
use of which he rose above all other men, and became 
participant of divioity, which, therefore, was for him 
4 moral, not a natural dignity. 

The first reprosentatives of the sccond class of the 
carly Antitrinitarians was Praxeas (q. v.), 8 confessor 
in the time of Marcus Aurelius, and # prominent op- 
Cc of the Montanists, He taught that the Father 

If descended into the Virgin, that he was born 
from her, and suffered, and that he (the Father) him. 
pelf-was Christ; that only in 90 far as he assumed flesh 
in Jeaus he was called Son; that he was not, personally 
of otherwise, different from the Son, ‘ bat made him- 
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in the person of Jesas, Under the instruction of Ort. 
gen, he repudiated his views at the Synod of Bostra ia 
244. Tho views of Beryllos wore farther developed by 
Sabellins (q. v.), a presbyter of Ptolemais (250-261). 
According to him, God is an absolute, undivided unity 
(novag), and the ' Logos’ is tho self-revelation of God 
in the world. Tho Father reveals himself as Gel 
when he gives tho law, as Son when he becomes man 
in Christ, and as Holy Spirit when he {inspires the 
hearts of the believers. 

IL. The Middle Ages.—There arc few traces of Anti- 
trinitarian doctrines in the church history of the Mid- 
dlo Ages. Amalric of Bona, and his disciple, David 
of Dinanta, regarded the names of Father, Son, end 
Holy Ghost as expressions for threo different ages of 
the world. The Paulicians, tho Catharists, and some 
other sects, revived, with other Gnostic and Maniche 
an heresies, also those concerning tho Trinity. 

Ill. The Time of the R-fsrmation.—The rationalistic 
element, concealed and suppressed by the Church of 
Rome, came to the surfaco naturally at the period of 
the Reformation. The Anabaptist attack on practical 
points coincided in time, and partly in the men thes 
selves, with tho theoretical attack on the orthodox 
doctrine of the Trinity. To the first Antitrinitarlans 
longs Johannes Denk (died 1528), who 
regarded the “ "as tho totality of all hamen 
souls, which received its highest development in Je 
sus. He denied consistently tho pre-existence of the 
Logos, the divinity of Christ, and tho Trinity. Hetzer, 
who was executed at Basel in 1529, seems to have been 
a disciplo of Denk. Campanne, who died in prisca 
at Cleves, was more attached to Arian views. He re 
garded the relation of the Father to the “ Logos” as 8 
kind of marital relation, and the Holy Ghost as aa 
impersonal emanation from both. The views of De 
vid Georgs or Joris, of Delft, in Holland, wero inter 
mediate between Sabellianism and the Panthcism of 
Amalric of Bena. He regarded God as an undivided 
unity and as impersonal, but as having become man 
in three persons, Moses, Elias, Christ or Moses, Christ, 
David (himself), corresponding to three ages of the 
world. Servetus, who was burned fn 1529, sought to 
unite Sabellianism with the teachings of Paul of Se 
motata. God, as undivided unity, is the Father; 08 
descending upon the man Jesus, he fs the ‘ Logus;” 
Josus, pervaded by the ‘‘ Logos,” is the Son; God, a8 
the power which penetrates all creatures, and esp> 
cially the haman soul, is called the Holy Ghost. Later 
he modified his views, and represented God as the ee 
sence of all things; the Logos as the self-revelation 
of God, and including within himself the ideas of all 
other things; and the Holy Ghost as the self-comma- 
nication of God to the creatures, and as identical with 
the world-soul, All the Antitrinitarians of this period 
thus far mentioned were more or less addicted to & 
pantheistic mysticism, and in their views concerning 
the Trinity agreed more with Sabelline than with 
Arius. One of the first prominent representatives of 3 
rationalistic Antitrinitarianiem was Gribaido, « learned 
Italian jariet, who maintained that the Son was an- 
other God of the samo nature, but derived from the 
Father. This doctrine of threo gode of unequal rank 
was comploted Ly Gentilis, a Calabrian. The adbe- 
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rents of Antitrinitarian views in the Reformed Church 
of Poland were expelled in 1565, and have since been 
known os Unttarians (q. v.). They bonored Jesus 
simply 8 a man, but ome who was richly endowed by 
God, and exalted for dominion over tho whole world. 
Most of them paid adoration to bim. Tho Unitarians 
were organized as a community, and received a com- 
plete system of doctrine from Faustas Socinus (q. v.), 
who carried out the views first act furth hy his uncle, 
Lalius Socinus, an Italian nobleman, The principal 
article of bis system was an attempt at an accommoda- 
tion between different parties by the doctrine that, al- 
though Jesus was born a mere man, ho was neverthe- 
Jess withoat any earthly father, and was wonderfully 
endowed by God; was taken up into heaven, and the 
teward of his life wae deified, that he might be a mo- 
diator to bring man, alienuted from God by sin, to the 
knowledge and grace of God, and that ho might reign 
as the king of bis people in all poriods of timc. The 
Freethinkers, Deists, ond Nationulists were, of course, 
all Antitrinitariuns. In Gormany,, Seebach and Dip- 
pel were prominent by their opposition to tho doctrine 
ofthe Trinity; in England, Whiston, Clarke, J.indsey, 
and Priestly. Owing especially to this influence, Uni- 
tarian congregations were oranized in England at the 
close of the 18th century. In the United Statcs the 
spreading of Rationalism, cepocially among the Con- 
gregationalists, Jed, in 1815, to a formal scparation, and 
the organization of a Unitarian denomination. With 
them another religious denomination, who simply call 
themselves Christians, os well as the Univcrsalists, 
and a seceding portion of the Society of Friends (tho 
“ Hicksites’), agroe in tho distinctive article of their 
faith. Swedenbory substituted for the doctrine of the 
Trinity a threefold revelation of the onc God, who was 
obliged to become man that he might vivo o buman 
character to the doctrines of faith, and drive back tho 
powers of hell. Several denominations, as the Disci- 
ples, Mennonites, Quakors, and othora, without reject- 
ing the divinity of Christ, or explaining his relation to 
the Father, are oppoeseil to the expression Trinity, os 
Dot being used by the Bible. 

In Germany, Sabellinn‘«m has found many admirera 
in the schoo! of specalativc theology, Schicicrmucher, 
in particular, was of opinion that Sabollisnism both 
avoided the difficulties of the church doctrine, which 
he regarded as insoluble, and yet satisfied the nat- 
tral desire of the Christian to attribute to Christ the 
hishest predicate without endangering Monothoism 
(Christliche Glaubenal. kre, 2d cd, ii, 582). Many new 
attempts were made to advocate a Triniturian ides 
of God in a sense entirely different from that of tho 
church doctrine. Woe refer to them moro fally in the 
article Trisrry. Sec Lanse, Gesch'chfe der Unitarier 
wr der mie, Sgnode (Leipz. 1881, 8vo); Bock, Historia 
Astitrinitariorem (Kanigeberg, 1774-84, 2 vole. 8vo) ; 
Trechsel, Die Protestant. Antitrin. vor F, Socin(Heidelb. 
1839, 1844, 2 vols. 8vo); Hagenbach, //ist. of Doctrines, 
i, 131; ii, 210, 828, 478; Wallace, Antitrin, Birg. (Lond. 
180, 8 vols. 8vo); Shedd, Hist. of Doctrines, |, 254 sq. ; 
Schaf, Ch. Hist. i, 287 sq. See Cunistooor. 


Antitype, that which answers to a type or figure. 
The ding Greek word, dytiruroc, occurs 
twice in the New Testament (Hob. ix, 24; 1 Peter iii, 
21), where it is rendered ‘'figure'’ (q. v.). A type, 
in ta primary and literal meaning, simply denotes a 
toogh draught, or less accurate model, from which a 
more perfect image is matle; but in the sacred and 
theologieal sense of the term, a type may bo defined to 
be s symbol of something fature and distant, or an ex- 
ample prepared and evidently designed by God to pre- 
figure thet foture thing. What ls thus prefigured is 
called the antitype. See Trrs. 

Antoine, Nicoxe, an apostate from Christianity 
to Judaism, was born at St, Brien in 1600, and joined 
early the Reformed Church. A few years later he ap- 
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plied for admission among the Jews, but in vain. Hay. 
ing returned to Geneva, he became a teacher, and af- 
terward Reformed pastor, at Divonne, where he preach- 
ed only on texts from the Old Testament, rarely men- 
tioning the name of Jesus, and professing etrange 
fons about him, He fell for some time into insanity, 
and, having recovered, ucknowledged again his faith 
in Judaism. He was accused at Geneva of blgsphe- 
my’, and burned in 1682.—lierer, Unic.-Lerilon, 8. v, 
Antonia (a frequent Koman name, fem. of Axto- 
mivg), the name of two females mentioned by Josephus. 
1. The mother of Germanicus and Claudius (after- 
ward em; ); she loaned Herod Agrippa money to 
retrieve his credit with Tiberius (Josephus, Ant, xvii, 
6, 4). Sho was a woman of cminent virtue (id, 6). 
She was born about B.C. 06, and Nved to see the ac- 
ceesion of her grandson Caligula (sce Smith's Dict. of 
Class. Ant, s. v.). 
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2. A danghter of the Emperor Claudins by Petina 
(Josephus, War, ii, 12,7). Nero had her put to death 
on a charge of treason, after her refusal to marry him 
(Suet. Claud. 27; Ner. 85; Tacit. Ann, xii, 2; xiii, 28; 
xv, 58; Dio Cass, ix, 5). 

. Artonia (‘Arravia, from Antony), a fortress in 
Jerusalem, on the north side of the area of the Tom- 
, often mentioned Ly Josephus in his account of the 
tor ware of the Jews. It was originally built Ly tho 
Maccabees, under the name of Baris, and was after- 
ward rebuilt with great strength and splendor by the 
first Herod (Josepha, Ant. xv,11). In # more par- 
ticular description Josephus states (War, v, 5, 4%) that 
the fortresa stood upon a rock or hill fifty cubits high, 
at the north-west corner of the temple area, above 
which its wall rose to the height of forty cubits, With- 
In it had the extent and appearance of a palace, be- 
ing divided Into apartmenta of every kind, with gal- 
leries and baths, and broad halls or barracks for sol- 
diers; 90 that, as having every thing necessary with- 
In itself, it seemed a city, while in magnificence it ro- 
sembicd a palace. At each of the four corners was a 
tower. Three of these were fifty cubits high; but the 
fourth, at the zouth-enast corncr, was ecventy cubits 
high, and overlooked the whole temple, with its courts. 
Tho fortress communicated with the northcrn and west- 
ern porticoes of the temple area, cnd had flights of 
stairs descending Into both, by which tho garrison 
could at any time enter the courts of the Temple aid 
provent tamults, On the north it was separated from 
the hill Bezetha by a deep trench, lest it should be ap- 
proachable from that quarter, and the depth of the 
trench added much to the apparent clovution of the 
towers (War, v, 4, 2). 

This fortress is called 1 wapryGody in the New 
Testament (Acts xxi, 84, 87), and is the “castle” into 
which Paul was carried from tho Tomple by the sol- 
diers, from the stairs of which ho addressed the people 
collceted in the adjacent court (Acts xxi, 31-40), Dr. 
Robinson (Researches, |, 422) conceives that the deep 
and otherwise inexplicable excavation called “the pool 
of Bethesda” was part of the trench Lelow the north 
wall of this fortress; in which case, as he remarks, its 
oxtent must have been much more considerable than 
hae usually been supposed.—Kitto. See Jerusalem, 

Antonians, 1. A sect of Antinomisns in Switzer- 
land, followers of Anton Unterndbrer, born a Roman 
Catholic at Entleluch, 1761, whose mind seems to have 
beon unsettled, In 1799 ho began to hold meetings, 
and soon after announced himself as the Son of Man. 
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demonstrate in the most singular man- | many pootical and theological articles to Polish jour. 
pongo Seayer of scriptural passages, from his ale and also pullished a number of books, as Bonetics 
name, and from circumstances of his body and life, | (1828), Bielang (1821)), Reminiaccmees of Pol.th Convents, 
On Good Friday, 1802, ho appeared, with » namber of | etc. A biographical sketch of Antoniewiex, in Polich 
adberents, before the minster of Berne, proclaiming | (“ Reminiscences of the Life and the Writings of Aslo- 
an impending crisis. He aleo summoned the govern- | niowics'"), was published by the priest Ignaz re 
ment of the canton to sppcar before him, This led to | (Warsaw, 1861),— Unsere Zeit, viil, 114 +q. 
his arrest and to an bli td in * nedlcennda id Antoninus, Trres Avre.ics AIR 
which he was senten: ‘wo years imprisonment. | ping a Roman emperor, Lorn Sept. 19, A.D. £6, ata 
‘As toon as dismissed from the prison, he again held | Vis’ near Lanavioen (now Civita-Lavinia), and died 
assemblies in the neighborhood of Thon, was again ar-| 4¢ Toriam (now Castel di-Guido), March 7, 161. He 
rested, and sentenced (April 4, 1805) to bier | ban- | was first one of the four administrators of Italy, after. 
ishment from the canton. He then wont to SchlOpt- | ward proconeul of Asia. Adrian having adopted him, 
heim in the canton of Lucerne, where he was visited | 1.4 Locame bis enccessor as Roman emperor, and gov- 
by many of bis adherents, The government was first | crnor from 188 to 161. He showed himrelf in every 
inclined to treat him as a monomanisc, but subse-| reepect onc of the greatest and noblest emperors pi- 
quently arrested him, and kept him in prison until bis tan Rome ever had. He wes just, mild, Uberal, » 
death in 1824, Unternahrer published fifteen small | supporter of ecience and art, and averse to carrring on 
volumer, soveral of which were printed secretly. All| wor Under Adrian he saved the lives of many sen- 
are written in the tone and language of the Bible. Ho| stars whose execution had becn orderrd, and he pre- 
combined the passages of the Bible without any regard | . 1104 on Adrian himself to desist from committing 
to sense and connection, and justified this arbitrariness suicide, The Roman empire greatly prorpered under 
by saying that the Scriptures were only “fragments,” | his administration, and neighboring nations frequect- 
and that he, as the Man of God, had the mission to put |} chose him as an ampire of their feuds. From bim 
these fragments together in the proper way. Of God jare the celebrated sayings: “I prefer raving one cit- 
he speake as 3 personal being, having all the attributes | izen to slaying a thousand enemies,” and **A prince 
give to him in the Scriptaree. Still, Ine conception | piost have no property of his own, but devote every 
unconeclously pantheistic, Inasmuch ag he regards ; thing to the common weal.” He protected the Chrit 
him merely as a natural being, without the idea of | tiang when the pagans arcribed several public calami- 
concrete holiness. He also accepted the doctrine of | tig gs the inundation of the Tiler, the earthquake in 
the Trinity, but thought himpolf to be the God who| Greece, conflagrations, ete., to the wrath of the rods, 
became man the second tims. Every thing created | i, consequence of the Christians being toFerated. Ar- 
by God, inclusive of man, with all bis natural Instinetsy| soninus forbade all towns in Greece, and especially 
was regarded by him as good; the making of any dis- | Larissa, Thesealonica, and Athens, to persecute the 
tinction, as between good and ovil, be declared to be) Christians. Eusebius (Mist, Excles, 1v, 18) gives a re 
the work of the devil. According to him, the man ecript of this emperor to the areembly of deputies of 
who recognises all each distinctions as opposed to the | 4 41, Minor, ordering even the punishment of such cs 
will of God, is redeemed. The redemption of mankind | uid accuse Christiane; but it is doubtful whether 
was begun ly Christ, and completed by himself (Un-| this decree is genuine.—Capitolinns, Vita Antun'ai; 
ternihrer), All institutions of church and state, mar- | Wenck, Dieus Pixs, sive od leges imp. Tit. Bl, Aston. 
Hage, property, religious service, sacraments, he de- | ps; Commentarii (Lips. 1604-1805); Gautier de Sibert, 
nounced and cursed as distinctions taught by the devil. | 5. 3" 4 a/onin ; Eichstadt, Exereitationes Antoniniana 
The only religious service he taught consisted in the (Jen, 1821 #q.); Hofner, De ¢d'cto Ant, pro Chris. 
cultivation of lovc—in particular, sexual love, without (Argent. 1781); Hegelmaier, Jn edictum Amt, (Tub. 
any restraint or distinction whatever. He found ad- 1776); Wolle, Do dacrdatpovig Antonin’ (Lips. 1790); 
herents in several places, and many continued to be- Keuchen, Anton. P, (Amet. 1667); Meermann, ed. 
Uove in him even after bis death, expecting that bis | (tee, 1807); Reykert, De edicto Ant. P. (Argent. 
spirit would appear again in anothor form. In Am- 1781) ; Smith's Dict of Class. Biog. 0. ¥ : 
soldingen, his former place of residence, the sect was : a Sere 
suppressed in 1805. In Woblen, near Berne, and sov-|_ Antoninus, Marcus Arnits Verts Acezcics. 
eral adjoining communities, a certain Bendicht Schori See AurEtiva, 
became the centre of the sect, They were summoned| Antoninus, archbishop of Florence: his real name 
before the courts in 1830, but dismissed with a moder- | was Anionius, but ho was called ly the dimiontive 
ate fine, and etilt exist. Another branch of the sect | Antoninus on account of his small stature. Born st 
existed in the community of Gsteig, near Interlachen, , ] k rence in 1889, he entered ct sixtecn years of age 
under the leadership of Christ. Michel. The courts‘ tho order of St. Dominic, and coon acquired such a rep- 
several times proceeded azninst this Iranch (182), | utation thot, even when yet quite young, he was in- 
1830, and 1840), and in 1841 Michel nnd others were trusted with tho government of various honses of his 
sentenced to five years’ tmrriconment, Traces and! order, at Cortona, Rome, Naples, Florence, ete., and 
branches of this sect, it {s said, may also still be found | contributed greatly to its reformation. Im 1489 he 
in the cantons of Lucerne, Aargau, and Zurich. (See took part in tho Council of Florence, In 1446, Pope 
Zyto, Chr. Michel und seine Anhdngr, in Trechsel's! Eugenius 1V appointed him to the archbishopric of 
Belirdge 2ur Geschichte der Schweiz, reform, Kirche).— | Florence. Ho died in 1469, and Pins I] granted a 
Herzog, i, 410. plenary indulgence of reven years to all persons who 
2. The name of several orders. Seo Axtnoxy, | kissed his body before it was placedinthe tomb! He 
ORDERS OF, | Was canonized in 1528. His works are: 1. Semma 
Antoniewicz, Cnaries Bot.az, a Polish Poot | Historialis, seu, Chroniom Tripartitwm ; from the eren- 
and pulpit orator, born at Lemberg, Nov. 6, 1*07, died | tlon to the year 1459 (Venice, 1481, Basle, 1491, 6 vols. 
at Obra, Nov. 14, 1852, He early distinguished him-! fol., and elsewhere) :—2. Summa ia moralia, par- 
self as a poct, and took an active part in the Polish | bus 4 distincta (Venice, 1477, 4 vole.: a new edition, 
revolution of 1880, After the death of his wife he en-| with very coplous notes by Father Mamachi, Venice 
tered, in 1889, the order of Jesuits, and at once ob- | 1751, 4 vols. 4to):—3. Summa Confessionalia (Argent. 
tained the reputation of being tha most distinguished | 1492, Venice, 1672) :—4, A nnototiones de Domestione Com- 
among tho living Polish pulpit orators, His country-| stansins M,:—5. Trialogwe de Discipulie Emmawnticis; 
men compared him with Lacordaire (q. v.) and Ven-| with his Life:—6. De Vortutibwa liter, His life ip given 
tara (q.v.). lie had, in particular, great success as yA Echard, De Script. Ord. Predicet. 1, 818, and in the 
an apostle of temperance, Antonlewics contributed | Acta Sanctorum, vol. 1,— Cave, Hist, Lit. anno 1444. 
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Landon, Eccles, Dictionary, 8. v.; Hoefer, Nour, Biog, 
Géndrale, ti, 859. ; 4 

Antoninus, a martyr, who is said to have suffered 
either in the fourth or in the seventh century, He 
has been commemorated at Pamiers, France, since the 
eighth century, on the 2d of September,—Landon, Be- 
chs. Dictionary, i, 481. 

Antoninus, a priest and martyr of Pulcstine, who 
is sald to have been present at Cusarea with Zebinus 
and Germanus, and, together with them, roproached 
the governor Firmilianus for sacrificing to idols, for 
which they were pat to death, This happened under 
Galerius Maximianus. They are commemorated as 
taints in the Roman Church on the 18th of Novem- 
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i. p. 827; Landon, Eccles. D ctionary, i, 

Antoninus Hoxorares, bishop of Constantina 
or of Cirta, in Africa. He is chiefly known by a let- 
ter of his (A.D. 487) to a Spanish bishop named Arca- 
dius, and three others, banished ly Gensoric, king of 
the Vandsls, because they would not embrace Arian- 
ism. He exhorts them to snffer patiently for the sake 
of Jesus Christ. The letter is short, but written in 
vigorous and even elevated language. It is given in 
Bsronins, A mnales, A.D. 487, and in tho Bibl, Pstrum, 
vill, 665.—Cave, Hist. Lit. i, 838; Dupin, Mist, Keel, 
Writers, 1,447; Hoefer, Biog, Generale, li, 859. 

Antonio, Augustine, of Saragossa, in Aragon, 
ton of the vice-chancellor of that kingdom; studied at 
Salamanca, whence he passed Into Italy, and mado 
himself master of law, ecclesiastical history, languages, 
ete, At twenty-fiv> years of aze he published Emen- 
ditimes et Opiniones Juris Civilis, Paul III made him 
anditor of the Rota; and Julius, his successor, sent 
him as legate into England when Philip of Spain went 
there to marry Queen Mary. He was made succen- 
sively bishop of Allfa in 1556, and Lerida in 1561, and 
lastly, In 1676, archbishop of Tarra rona, which digni- 
ty he held till his death in 1586. Baluzc has given a 
list of his works at the end of his Treatise on the Cur- 
rection of Gratian, which is the most considerable of 
his writings.—Dupin, Hist. of Eccl. Writers, tii, 743; 
Landon, Eccles. Dict. s. v. 

Antonio, Juan, a Franciscan of Salamanca, ox- 
definitor and ex-guardian of the Franclecan Discal- 
eeate of St. Paul, also censor of the supreme tribunal 
of the Inquisition, end general historian of the cntiro 
order of Franciscans. He wrote Bibjjotheca Mincrum 
Discalceatorum (Salaman. 1723, 4to): —Chronicas ds 
Franciseanos Provincia de S. Puulo en Castilla 
(tom. |, Salaman. 1727; tom. ll, Madrid, 1729, fol.) :— 
Bibliotheca Universa Fi (8 tom, Mad, 1782), 
—Richard and Giraud, Biblioth. Sucrée, cited by Lan- 
don, 8. v. 

Antonio or Cozpova, an Odservantine monk of 
the order of St. Francis, who was looked upon in bis 
time as an oracle in theology. He refused the bish- 
opric of Placenza, which was offered to him, and died 
at Guadalaxara, in New Castile, in 1578, aged ninety- 


three, Among his works are De Potestate Papa (Ven- | of 


ice, 1879, fol.) ; Comm. in Regul. 8. Francisci (Paris, 
1621, 8v0); Quaationes 4 de Detractione, etc. (Alcala, 
1383); Questionzrium Theologicum lib, v (Venice, 1604, 
fol.); Commentaris in 4 libros Magistri Sent.; De Jn- 
dx'gratie (Alcala, 1554) ; De Conceptions B. Virginis.— 
Landon, Eccl. Dict, a. v. 

Antonio or Santa Maria, a Franciscan monk 
and missionary, born at Placentia, Spain, about 1610. 
He went as missionary to the Philippine Islands, 
where he tanght theology in the monastery of the Dis- 
calceata, In 1683 he went to China, and was made 
superior of the missionaries of his order in that coun- 
try. For thirty-seven years he labored with great 
zeal, suffering chains and imprisonment. He preach- 
ed first in the province of Fokien, then at Nankin, and 
lustly in Xantang, whers ho founded a church, He 
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died in 1670. Among the works which he has left 
may be mentioned Relatio Simensium Sectarum; De 
Controversis Prim-genilorem Defunctorum; Confucii 
Cultus; An Apology for Christianity, in Chinese; A work 
in Spauich on the Chinese rites (translated into French 
by the Bourd of Foreign Missions, and printed at Par- 
is, 1701); A Catechiam, in Chinese (Canton, 1660); An 
Apology for ths Dominican and Franciscan Missionaries 
in Chin i; History of the Venerable Brother Gabriel, of 
Afadelaina, and the Seven Discalceat Franciscans, mar- 
tyred in Japan; De modo Evangelisandi regnum Dei in 
Sinico imperio; Tractatus de Sinarum Conversione ; Re- 
lationes & de Conversatione, Progressibus, ac Fructibus 
Missimariorum discalceatorum in Sinensium imperio ; 
and many other works, chiefly relating to the Chinese 
missions. —Landon, Eccl. Dict, 8. v. 

Antonio or tHe Hoty Srrarr, a Portuguese 
monk, of the order of Barefooted Carmelites, and a 
famous theologian and preacher, who died bishop of 
Angola, in Upper Ethiopia, in 1667. He left many 
treatises, printed at Lyons, in five vols. fol.—Richard 
and Giraud, Biblioth, Sacrée, cited by Landon, s. v. 

Antonius (a frequent Roman name), the name of 
several mon in Josephus. See also AxToxy. 

1, Lucrus, third son of Marcus Antonine Cretieus, 
and younger brother of Marc Antony, became tribune 
in B.C. 44, and consul in B.C. 41. Upon the death of 
Julius Cawsar, he actively supported his brother's cause 
as trlumvir (Dion Case, xlviil, 5); bat in the issue he 
was besieged in Perusia, and forced to surrender, B.C. 
40. Heo waa shortly afterward appointed to the com- 
mand of Iberia, after which we hear no more of him 
(Smith, Dict. of Clus. Bog, s. v. Antonius, 14). Cice- 
ro describes him as infamous (PA, ill, 12; v, 7, 11; 
ail, 8, ete.), but with exaggeration (Drumann, Geach. 
Roms, p. 527). lis decree as ‘‘ Roman vice-questor 
and vico-pretor’ to the Sardians in favor of the Jews 
is recited by Josephus (Ané, xiv, 10, 17). 
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2. Mancus (surnamed Primus), a native of Tolosa, 
in Gaul, received in his boyhood the epithet of Beko, 
1. ¢, in Gallic a cock's beak (Suetonius, Vitel, 18; Mar- 
tial, ix, 10), He afterward went to Rome, and rose to 
tho dignity of senator; but, having been degraded for 
forgery, he was banished (Tacit, Ann. xiv, 40). After 
the death of Nero(A,D 68), he was restored to his for- 
mer rank by Galba, and appointed to the command 
of the seventh legion in Pannonia. When the for- 
tunes of Vitellius began to fail (A.D. 68), Antonius 
was one of the first generals of Europe to decluro in 
favor of Vespaslan, to whom he subsequently renderod 
the most important military services (Smith's Dict, 
of Class. Biog, 8. v. Primus), ks dispossession of the 
forces of Vitellius fron: Rome Is related by Josephus 
(War, iv, 11, 2and 3), His beughty bebavior in con- 
sequence, however, appears thenceforth to have left 
him in comparative obscurity (Tacit. Hist. 1, 86; Dio 
Cass. Ixv, 9-18). 

3. A captain of the Roman garrison ot Ascalon, at- 
tacked by the Jows in tho beginning of the final strug- 
gle (Joseph, War, ili, 2,1). It ls uncertain whether 
ho was the same with the centurion who lost his life 
during the siege of Jotapata by the treachery of one 
of the Jews who had fled into the neighboring caves 
(i. ili, 7, 85). 

Antonius, 81. See Anthony. 

Antonius Dz Dosim. See Domtxis. 

Antonius De Roseviis, Seo Antuoxy. 

Antonius or Papua. See Axtuonr. 
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Antonius, Orvess or, See Axruory, 8T., On- 
ozks oF. 

Antonius, a martyr of the 14th century, who, with 
his brother, abandoned Paganism for Christianity fn 
Lithuania. The grand-dake Olgar made vain efforts 
to induce the brothers to abjure Christianity, and final- 
ly ordered them to be tortured and hang. They are 
celebrated as martyrs in the Roman Charch April 
14.—Acta Sanctorum, April 14; Hoefer, Bi g. Gené 
rte, li, 828. 

Antonius Margarita. Seo Manoarira. 

Antonius Melissa, « Greek monk toward the 
end of the eighth century (?), He made a collection 
(something after the manner of Stobmus) of passages 
from the classics and from the church fathers, ranging 
the materials under seventy-six titles, It was firet 
printed by Gesner (Zorich, 1646, fol.), and ls given 
also at the end of Stobmus (Francf, 1541), and also in 
the Bibliotheca Patrum, t. v.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog, Gé- 
nérale, i, 823. 

Antonius Nebrissensis. See Axtioxy oF 
Lesriwa. 

Antonius or Anton, Paut, a German theologt- 
an, born at Hirschfeldt in 1661. He became professor 
at Halle, and was for many yoars the friend and co- 
laborer of Francke (q. v.) In the revival of religion 
known as Pietism. He died at Halle in 1780, Among 
his writings are De net phates itte gentiium (Lelp- 
zig, 1684, 4to) :—C it Tridentini doctrina publics 
(Halle, 1697, 8v0, and often):—Elementa Homiletioa 
(Halle, 1700, 8vo):—other writings of his are named 
in Walch, Bibliotheca, ii—Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Génd- 

il, 884, 

Antony, Marc (properly Marcus Axroxics), 
the triumvir, son of M. Antonius Creticus and Julia, 
the sister of Julius Cesar, was born apparently B.C, 
83, for he was chosen consul os early as B.C. 64. His 
father dying while ho was get young, and his mother 
marrying again, he was left in his youth to all sorts 
of dissipation, and carly became distinguished for 
profligacy, which continually afterward involved him 
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in want and danger. To escape from his creditors, 
he served in the army in Syria under Gabinius, where 
he acquired o reputstion for intrepidity (Josephus, 


Ant, xiv, 5,3; War, i, 8,5). Ho took part in the 
campaigns against Aristobulus in Palestine (B.C, 57, 
56), and also in the restoration of Ptolemy Auletes to 
Egypt (in B.C. 55). In the following year he fol- 
lowed J. Cmsar into Gaul, through whose influence 
he was elected questor in B.C. 52, and whose legate 
he became during the contest with the party of Pom- 
pey (B.C. 49-47), On the murder of Corsar, Antony 
was left in supreme power, but a rival soon appeared 
in the young Octaviunus, with whom, after n defeat 
in battle, he at length formed tho first triumvirate, in 
connection with Lepidus, the chief in command of the 
consular troops, B.C. 48, tho death of Cicero being 
one of the terms of the compact, Antony now visor- 
ously prosecuted the war against the opponents of the 
late dictator Cmsar, and defeated Brutus and Cassius 
in a pitched battle at Pharsalia, B.C. 42. Then. after 
an interval spent in Rome, ho passed over to Asla, in 
order to procure funds for paying bis troops, and in 
Egypt he became enamored of the famous Cleopatra 
(q. v.), and, neglecting his affairs in dalliance with 
her, at last became involved in inextricable reverses, 
which terminated in the disastrous battle of Actium, 
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B.C. 81, by which Octavianus became master of 
Egypt. Antony fled to Alexandria, and when Oc- 
tavianos appeared before the place, be committed 
suicide, B.C. 80 (Smith's Dict. of Class. Ant, 8. ¥.) 
Several of the events in the later part of bis career 
are referred to by Josephus (Ant. xiv, 18,1; Wer, i, 
16, 4), who speaks in detail of his connection with 
Herod (Ant. xiv, 18-xv, 4), and recites his decrees to 
various countries in favor of the Jews (Aa. xiv, 10, 
and 10). See Herop tHe Great. Plutarch wrote 
a Life of Antony. See Liddell’s Hist. of Rome, p. 64- 


Coin of Antony, ates Sco bersiet ae worship of Daccius and 
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Antothi’jah (Heb. Anthothiyah’, Merhy v. 1. 
PREM}, answers from Jehooch; Sept. ‘Avadehd 
v. r. ‘AvaSw9), a descendant of Shashak, a chief Ben- 
jaminite of Jorusalem (1 Chron. viii, 24). B.C. appar 
ently ante 586, 

An’tothite, tho rendering in the Auth. Vers. in 
two passages (1 Chron. xi, 28; xiii, 3) of the namo 
more properly, or at least more analogically, Angli- 
cized ANATHOTHITE, i, e. an inbsbitant of Anathoth 
(q. ¥.). It is observable that while the city is ine 
riably written Anath 4h’ (MIT33, Josh. xxi, 18; 1 
Chron, vi, 60 (45}; vii, 8; Ezra ii, 23; Neh. vii, 27; 
s, 19 [20]; xl, 82; Isa, x, 30; Jer. i, 1; xi, 21, 3; 
sxil,8; with the art., MIMZZH, as o var. read. in Jer. 
xxii, 7; ‘“defoctively,” MP2, in 1 Kings il, 26, ass 
var. read. in Jer. xxii, 9; Sept. 'Avadw> [v. r. Nadud 
in 1 Chron, vii, 8]; Vulg. Ana‘hoth, but Anathot in 
Neh. vii, 27), the derivative is written very various 
ly as follows: 2 Sam. xxiii, 27, Heb. Amnethothi’, 
“MPPs, Sept. "Avwirnc, Vulg. de Anathoth, Auth. 
Vers. ‘* Anethothite ;" 1 Chron. xi, 28, Anthoth, 
ATAM IS, ‘Avadwi, A nathotites, “ Antothite ;"" 1 Chroa. 
xii, 8, Anthothi”, “MPIZ, 'AvaIu9i, Anatorhites, “ An 
tothite ;” 1 Chron. xxvii, 12, As‘hothi’, “miM39 [v. 1. 
Antoths’, MID], &E ’Avada, Anathothites, * Ane- 
tothite ;" Jer. xxix, 27, Anmethothi’, “DPT, iE ‘Ava- 
$09, Anathothites, ‘of Anathoth,” 

A’nub (Heb. Aaud’, M29, bound together; Sept. 
"EvvwB v, r, 'Bvis8), the first named of the two or 
three sons of Coz of the tribe of Jndah (1 Chron, iv, 
8). B.C. post 1618, 

Antibis (“AvovBic, derivation unknown), the 
namo of an Egyptian delty, who had a 
temple in Rome, where Mundus, by 
personating the god, through tho con- 
trivance of a freed-woman and the col- 
lasion of the priests, secured the grati- 
fication of his passion for Paulina, o 
chaste matron (Josephus, Ant, xviti, 3, 
8). His worship in Egypt is referred to 
by Herodotus (ji, 66), and was widely 
disseminated during the Roman Em- 
piro (Appian, Bell. Civ. iv, 47; Apal. 
Met. xi, 262; Lamprid. Commod. 9; 
Spartian, Pescenn, Nig. 6; Anton. Ca- 
rac. 9). He appears to have been 
adored under the figure of a dog-head- 
ed man, a myth of which the ancients 
give various interpretations(see Smith's Image of Ano- 
Diot. of Class, Antig. 8. v.). In the 
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temples of Egypt he is represented os tho guard of 
other gods, particularly the attendant of Osiris and 
Tels, oceupying, in accordance with the form under 
which he is symbolized, the spaco in front of the tem- 
ple (Strabo, xvii, p. 805; Stat. Sy/v, iil, 2,12). For 
his rites, seo Jablonaky, Pants. 4g. v, 1, § 12 etc.; 
Champollion (Le Jeune), Panhéon Egypt. (Par. 1828) ; 
Pritchard, Egyptian Mythology. See NisHaz. 

A’nus (‘Avot v. r. ‘Avvouc), one of the Levites 
who expounded the law read by Ezra (i Esdr. ix, 48); 
evidently the Bant of the genuine toxt (Neb, viii, 7). 

5 Anvil (639, pa’- 
am, 80 called from be- 
ing beaten, Isa. xti, 7; 
cleowhero a ‘‘step,” 
“corner,” “time,” 
etc.; depwy, Ecclus. 
xxxviil, 28), the uten- 
sil employed apparent- 
ly among the Hebrews, 
as with other na- 
tions, by blacksmiths 
for hammering upon. 
See Mera.; Suita; 
Tox, 


and by Josephus (Ant. xl, 3, 5) as that of a con- 


Thunder-bolt. given in the Apocry- 
phe (1 Eedr, iv, 29) 
eabine of Darius (Hystaspis), of whom he was very 
fond, being the daughter of one of his nobles (Rabsa- 
tes [? Rab-saris] Themasius, or ‘the admirable Bar- 
tacus”). Apama was the name of tho wives of sov- 
eral of the Seleucid kings (see Smith's Dict. of Class. 
Biog, 8, v.), but none of this name arc assigned in his- 
tory to Darius. 

Apaméa (‘Awapzia, 20 called from Apame, q. v.), 
the name of several cities of antiquity (see Smith's 
Dict. of Class, Geog. 8. v.), none of which are men- 
tioned in Scripture, though two of them are of inter- 
est in sacred literature. 

1. Arawea or Syria, a largo city in tho valley 
of the Orontes, and capital of the province of Apa- 
mene (Steph. Bys. s. v.; Ptol. v, 15, § 19; Festus 
Avienns, v, 1063; Anton, Jtm.), It was fortified and 
enlarged by Seleucus Nicator, who named it after his 
wife Apama (not bis mother, see Strabo, xvi, p. 752), 

it also bore the Greek namo Pella, Tho 
fortreas was placed on a hill, tho windings of the 
Orontes giving it a peninsular form; hence its other 
name, the Chersonese (Xefpdvyaoc). Seleucus had a 
large commissariat there for his cavalry, and the pre- 
tender Trypho made it the basis of his operations. 
Josephus relates (Ant, xiv, 8, 2) that Pompey, in 
marching south from his winter quarters, probably at 
or near Antioch, razed Apames. Inthe revolt of Syr- 
is under Baseus it held out for three years, until the 
artival of Cassins, B.C. 46 (Dio Cass. xlvii, 26-28; 
Joseph. War, i, 10, 10). During the Crusades it 
was a flourishing and important place under the Ara- 
bic mame of Famieh, and was occupied by Tancted 
(Wilken, Geach. d. Kreuss, il, 474; Abulfeda, Tab, Syr. 
p. 114, 187), Niebubr heard that the site was now 
called Kelat ed-Mudit (Reise, ill, 97), and Barckbardt 
forad a castle of this name not far from the lake El- 
Takab, which he fixes as the location of Apamea 
(Trae. p, 138). The enormous and highty ornament- 
al roins stiJl standing are probably remains of the 
temples of which Sozomen speaks (vil, 15); besides 
the castle on the hill, a part of the town is found in 
the plain. The adjacent lake is fall of the celebrated 
black fish, 

2. Aramea Crpdrvs (1 Ke3wroc), a town of Phryg- 
‘a, bailt near Celenm by Antiochus Soter, ard named 
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after his mother Apama. Strabo eays it lay at the 
head of tho Marsyas, which ran through the town to 
join the Mmander (Groskurd, Sirabo, li, 531), form- 
ing the Catarrhactes described by Herodotus (vii, 26). 
The site has been fixed at the modern Denair (Arun- 
dell, Discoveries, 1, 201), corresponding to the ancient 
descriptions (Hamilton, Researches, ii, 499), which have 
boen collected by Leake (Asia Minor, p. 156 eq.). 
Notwithstanding Its frequent earthquakes, Apamea 
continued to flourish during the Roman Empire, and 
its bishops are recorded in tho early Christian coun- 
eile, the Gospel baving probably been introduced there 
by Paul during his visits through Phrygia (q. v.). 
The epithet Ctborus has been conjectured to have 
boen derived from the fact that tho city was the empo- 
rlam of the region (see Pliny, v, 29), for m@wrdg 
signifies a chest or coffer; but, according to others, it 
is connected with the position of Noah’s ark after tho 
Flood, a hypothosis which, however untenable on sen. 
eral ‘grounds, is supported by somo singular coinci- 
donces. Tho Sibylline vorecs place the mountains of 
Ararat, whero the ark rested, on the confines of Phryg- 
ia, at the sources of the Marsyas. On a medal struck 
in honor of Hadrian is the fignro of a man, represcnt- 
ing the river Marsyas, with this inscription, AJIA- 
MEQN KIBQTOY MAPEXIA—a medal of the Apa- 
meaas—the ark and the river Mareyas. That this was 
one of the commemorative noticcs of the ark and of 
the Deluge there is little doubt ; but only in the senso 
that tradi memorials of the ark were here very 
ancient. There are several other medals of Apamca 


oxtant, on which are represented an ark, with a man 
in it receiving the dove, which is flying to him; and 
part of their inscription is the word xox; but cither 
this should be read nxo, an abridgment of '‘ Neoko- 
ron,” or it is the end of a word, ATIIAMEQN, or (some 
of) the medals ore spurious, which has been suspect- 


—— 


ed, Still, os they are from different dies, yet oll re- 
ferring to Apamea, it seems that their authors had o 
knowledge of the tradition of commemoration reepect- 
ing the ark preserved in this city, See ARK. Many 
more such commemorations of an event so greatly 
affecting mankind were no doubt maintained for 
many ages, though we arc now under great difficultics 
In tracingthem. In fact, many cities boasted of these 
memorials, and referred to them as proofs of their an- 
tiquity. See Ararat. 

Apathy (anaSua, want of feeling) or affectuum 
oacwitas, a term formerly used to denote the entire ex- 
tinction of the vicious passions, so that not the small- 
est movement of them is felt. It implies the utter 
rooting out of concupiscence, and the annihilation of 
all sin within. This was a favorite doctrine with the 
Stoica; and some of the fathers, as St. Clement of Al- 
oxandria, St. Macarius, and others, have used expres- 
sions which, at first sight, seem to imply that thry had 
themselves attained to this state; but, In fact, they 
mean only that a perfect Christian keeps all bis pas- 
sions and desires In perfect subjection, so that they 
have not in any degree the mastery over him. The 
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Aoctrine of apathy, in its strictest sense, is at variance | mals from Ophir. Now nel- 
with Holy Scripture and experience, The term apa- | ther peacocks nor pheasants 
thy ja also used in a limited sense, to signify a con- are indigenous in Africa; 
tempt for worldly thingr.—Landon, Eccl. Dict. 8. v. | they belong to Indla and the 
‘ ' mountains of high Asia, and 
Ape 5p, AopA), an animal of the monkey tribe | iheratatal the lversion 
mentioned in 1 Kings x, 22, and in the parallel paz-: cocks,” if t, would de- 
in 2 Chron, ix, 21, among the merchandise cide, without doubt, not only: 
Lrought by the fleets of Solomon and Hiram once in ' ghat Loph Aenobes can of tive 
every three years, The Sept. renders the word by | cininde above noticed, but 
miOneog, which is equivalent to the Latin emia, The | also that the fleet of Tarshish 
Greeks havb the word «ioc, or cijrog, fur a long- | visited India or the A 1. 
tailed species of monkey (Aristot, /liet, An m. il, 8, 9), | oian Tika or Gheast rane 
and Pliny (viii, 19, 28) uses cephus. Both Grecks |). o34 we conclude that the 
and Hebrews received the word, with the animal, | Hebrew doph, and naues of 
from India, for the ape, both in Sansc. and Malabar, | 134, root, were, by the na- 
ts called kapi=owift, active, Hence also the Ger-|1: 05 in question,. used ro 
man Ae, the Anglo-Saxon apa, and the English ape. nerically in eome instances 
‘Lhe name, under theso modifications, designates tho 14 specifically in others, 
Simiada, including, no doubt, species of Cercopithecus, though the species wero not N 
Macacus, and Cynocephalus, or Gucnons, apes and | thereby defined, nor on that Monkeys as Tribute. Fron 
bal.oons; that is, all the animala of the quadrumanous jaccount identical. For the the are Moa: 
order known to the Hebrews, Acule, Egyptians, and’ tore] history of the ares See 
the cluesical writera, Accordingly, we find Pliny and i family, sce the Penny cr ped Ronaomalats 
Solinus speaking of Ethiopian Cephi exhibited at | tempts to identify the various kinds of qnadrumana 
Rome; and In the upper part of the celebrated Pre-| which were known to the ancients, eee Lichtenstein's 
paste regia eA Cie Anpy Raa cdg ale Commentatio phil =ettela Siectinee aaa ecirr tel 
‘see Shaw's Travels, p, 423, 2d ed. 4to) figures o| ys philolog pie rs gucrg' ‘5 
ic mamawiai the fra which indicates Nublaj among! innotuerunt formis (Hamb. 1793), and Tyson's Homo 


tylocatrie natom, igmie (Lond. 1699), to 
others, one in 6 tree, with the name KHITIEN beside | rs 730 oF ite Amato Uo aeainaaa stunting 


warseee the Cynocephali, the Satyra, and Sphinges of the an- 
KREINER, lesenter Aristotle (De Anien Jie. i, 5, ed. Schneider) 
. appears to divide the quadrumana order of mammalia 
into three tribes, which he characterizes Ly the names 
wiOnror, kiBot, and evyorigado:. The ancients were 
acquainted with several kinds of tailed and tailless 
apes (Plin. Hist, Nat. vill, §0; xi, 100; Zlian, Asim. 
xvii, 23), and obtained them from Ethicpia (Plin. af 
sup.) and India (Ctea. in Phot. Cod. Ixxii, p. 66; Ax 
rian, /nd. 15; Allar Asim, xvil, 25, 89; Philostr. 
Apoll, iii, 4), but in Mauritania they were domesti- 

Monkey, From the Prenestine Mosaic. Gear eigen ad Ral pga osha 
Some species of babem>u may be denoted by the term 

it, which may be taken for a Cercopithecus of the ate : 
Guenon pod But in the triumphal procession of DYTY, shedim’, or demons (‘*devils”) in Deut, xxi, 
Thothmes III at Thebes nations from the interior of |17; Psa. cvi, 87; and perhaps by the D'"°S%, sirtm’, 
Africa, probably from Nubia, Lear curioalties and trib- | or Aairy ones (goats, ‘‘satyrs’ of the desert (Tea, xiii, 
utes, among which the camelopardalis or giraffe and |21; xxxiv, 14), since these animals (see Rich's Bab- 
six quadrumana may be observed, The Cephs of |ylon, p. 80) are still found in the ruins of the Mero- 
sim potamian plains, tncer the name Seir Assad (see gen- 
, erally Bochart, //ieros. ii, £98 sq.). It is some con- 
firmation of this last interpretation that the Egyptians 
are said to have worshipped apes, and they are still 

adored in many places in India. See Satyr, 

Apel, Jonasn, a German theologian, was born at 
Nuremberg in 1486. After having studied theology 
at the university of Wittenberg, be became canon 
at Wurzburg, where he married a nun in 1528, in con- 
jSequenca of which he was expelled. He was one of 
1the most zealous adherents of Luther, and eagerly 
labored for the spreading of the Reformation He 

8 |died in 1686 at Nuremberg, where he bad 

Baboons, From the Egyptian Monuments, during the _ ae oe pst the 

and councillor of the of den! . He 
Ethiopia - wir ana peered, in Ludolfi ariel wrote, among other works, Definsio pro pyc 
thiopica, 1, 10, ~64. are represented as | cum fat, Lutheri (Wittenb, 1528, 4to) ; 
tailless animals, climbing reatg eating worms and! Sarit seal, sive pes legum : pany long ascribed 
ants, and protecting themselves from the attack of |to the Emperor Justinian.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, ik, 
Ha wi ag | sand Lagat eyes, Apes also occur 875, 
jn the lately diacove ssyrian sculptures, both in 
bass-reliefs on slabs (Layard, Ninerrh, 1, 118), and of Reet rae ee gp ee pis ei to calZ), 
various species on an obelisk at Nimroud (id, ii, 890). | Christian at Rome, whom Paul salutes in his 
The Koph of Scripture, named only twice (1 Kings x, !to the church there (Rom. xvi, 10), and calls “ 
22; 2 Chron. Ix, 21), is in both cases associated with | Svoved in Christ" Lo, am approved Christian, AID. 
iF), fokiyim, rendered ‘peacocks.’ The fleet of | i ; 


1 55. Origen doubts whether he may not have beem 
Solomon is sald to have brought these two kinds of ani-' the same person with Apollos; bat this is far from 
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Bkely. See APoLtos. According to the old Church 
traditions, Apelles was one of the seventy disciples, 
and bishop either of Smyrna or Heracleia ( 

Cont, Hares. p. 20; Fabricii Lux Zoangelii, p.115, 116, 
ete), The Greeks observe his festival on Oct. 81. 
The name itself is notable from Horaco’s ‘‘ Credat Ju- 
dens Apella, non ego” (Sul, i, 6), by which he leas 
probably means a superstitious Jow in general, as 


many think, than o particular Jew of that name well Fag 


known at Rome.— Kitto, s. v. 

Apelles, surnamed, from his length of life, Sener, 
a heretic, and disciple of Marcion, who, having been 
felsely with the seduction of o young girl of 
Alexandria named Philamene, set up o school of his 
own, end became a critic of his former master, Ho 
taught that the Lord, when descendin s from heaven, 
formed to hinself a body of particlos of alr, which he 
allowed to resolve itself into air again os be ascended. 
He taught that there was one God, tho Creator of all 
things, who, when he had created the bad angels, in- 
trusted to one of them the formation of the world. 
He denied the resurrection of the flesh, and repudiated 
the Isw and tho prophets.—Cave, Hist. Lit. anno 188 ; 
Eusebins, Atst. Eee v, 18; Moshoim, Comm. i, 487, 
488; Lardner, Works, viil, 589 sq.; Landon, . v. 


Aphiica (rd “Agaxa, according to the ancicnta, 
from the Heb. PBN, aphak’, to embrace, with refor- 


cuce to the loves of Venus and Adonis, Eiymol. Mag. | P 


1. ¥.; «ee Movers, Phdn. |, 192), a town of Cale-Syria, 
midway between Heliopolis and Byblas (Zosim. /fist, 
1, 58), a position, as Reland thinks (. . p. B15), 
not inconsistent with the other notices of tho placo as 
being situated on Lebanon. It wns notorious for its 
temple of Venus, where all the abominations of an 
impure idolatry were practised to such a dogree that 
Constantine destroyed it (Euseb. Fit. Const, iil, 55; 
Sosdmen, Hist, Eccl. i, 6). Near {t was a lake cclo- 
brated for certain marvellous properties (Seneca, 
Quest, Nat. iii, 26). It has been regarded as identi- 
cal with the Aruex (q. v.) of Josh. xix, 80, and tho 
Aphik of Judg. i, 81. Seetzen first observed tho prob- 
able cotncidence of Aphaca with tho present Afin, o 
village of the region indicated, and containing ruins 
(Reisen, 1, 245), which have sinco been described by 
Thomson (in the Bibliotheca Saera, 1838, p. 6). Tho 
lake has been identified with that now called Limun, 
three hours distant (Burckhardt, Travels, p. 26), but 
Robinson thinks it is rather tho neighboring spring 
(new ed. of Researches, iil, 607). 
Aphger’ema (‘Agaipiza in tho Apocrypha) or 
Apherima (’ re abe fa dengan), one of tho threo 
“ governments” (wdpovg) added to Judses from Sama- 
‘ria (and Galileo, 1 Macc. x, 80) by Demetrius Soter, 
snd confirmed by Nicanor (1 Mace. xl, 84; comp. Jo- 
weph. Ant, xiil, 4,9; and sce Reland, Palest. p. 178). 
“It's probably the same as the Erumarm of tho New 
Test. (John xi, $f) and tho Oprmau (q. v.) of the Old. 
Aphar’ tes (Chald. Apharvekaye’,R"Z70R; 
- Sept. 'Agapaayator, Exra v, 6; vi, 6) or Aj ‘ath- 
chites (Chald. Apharsathbaye’, R7DPOWON; Sept. 
"Agapoa Zoe, Ezra iy, 9), tho nome of the nation 
(or one of the nations) to which belonged one portion 
of the colonists whom tho Assyrian king planted in 
Semaria, in place of the expatriated northern tribes, 
and who violently opposed the Jews in rebuilding 
Jerusalem. Schulthess (Parad, p. 862) identifies the 
“ Apharsachites” with the Persian, or rather Median 
Purataceni of Greek geography (Strabo xi, 622; xv. 
782; Herod. 1, 101; Pin. xvi, 20), the A being proe- 
thetic (a2 In Strabo, xv, 764, Mardi and Amardi are 
interchanged). They, together with the Apdarvites 
(q. v.), for whose name this would seem only another 
form, appear to have been some forvign tribe of East- 
em Asis, conquered by the Assyrians, and removed 
(sccording to well-known usage, see 2 Kings xviil, 
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8q.) to another region for security and political exten- 
sion. Ewald (/er. Gesch. ill, 875), following Gesenius, 
regards the name as only another for the Persians 
themeelves, adopted ont of hostility to the Jews (ib. p. 
120), and in a three-fold form to enhance their own 
importance. 


Aphar’sites (Chald. Apharsaye’, BNO TDN; Sept, 
“Agapoato:), the name of a tribe removed along with 
pharsachites (q. v.) to Samaria Ly the king of 
Assyria, and barrage, oa of the opponents of the Jows 
after the captivity ( iv, 9). Hiller (Onomast,) ro- 
gards them as the Parrhasii, a tribe of Eastern Medis, 
and Gesenius (7hes. Heb. p. 148) thinks they are the 
Persians, to whose name theirs certainly bears a much 
greater affinity, especially in the prolonged form of 
tho latter found in Dan, vi, 20 (Chald. Parsayo’, 
RIO79). The presence of the proper name of the 
Persians in Ezra i, 1; iv, 8, must throw some doubt 
upon Gesenjus' conjecture ; but it ls very possible that 
the local name of the tribe may have undergone altera- 
pod eae har and general name was correctly 
ven. 


A’phelk (Heb. Aphek’, PES, prob, strength ; with 
Fi directive, Josh, xill, 4; 1 Kings xx, 26; 1 Sam. 
xxiz,1; hence not to be confounded with APHEKAR), 
the name of at least three cities (Schwarz, Palest, 


. 90). 
1. (Sept. seo and ‘Agyxd.) A city of the tribe 
of Asher (Josh, xix, 80), apparently near Pharnicia 
(Josh, xiii, 4), doubtless the same with APurk (q. v.), 
which the Israclites were nnablo to capturo from the 
Canaanites (Jadg. 1,81). This has been thought (seo 
J. D, Michaelis, Supplem. p. 114; Rosenmoller, AL 
therth. 11, ii, 96; Gesoniua, hes. Jfeb, i, 140; Raumer, 
Palist. p, 120, and others) to bo the same place with 
tho Aphaca (“Agaxa) which Euscbius (Constant. ili, 
65) and Sozomen (ist, il, 6) placo in Lebanon, on the 
river Adonis (Zozim. i, 58), where there was a famous 
temple of Venus (Theophanes, Chron. p, 18). A vil- 
Inge called Afka ie still found in Lebanon, situated ct 
the bottom of a valley, and probably marks the sito of 
this luttor place (Burckhardt, p.25; Richter, p. 107), 
Tt is situated in tho south-cast bank of tho great Lasin 
of Akarsh, whcro are the sources of the Nabr[Lribim, 
the Adonis of tho ancients, and {n an arophitheatre of 
vetdant beauty. Hero a fine fountain bursts forth in 
cascacies from a cavern; and directly in front of these 
nro the shapelcas ruins of a large templc—that of tho 
Venus of Aphaca, still containing magsivo columns 
of eyenlite granite (Aibliotheca Sacra, 1858, p. 160). 
(For the history and description of this place, sco 
Robinson's Bibl. Res, now ed. ill, 004 eq.) But Ro- 
land (Palast, p. 672) correctly obscrves that this place 
is situated too far north to have been included withia 
tho Lounds of the twelve tribes (seo Keil, Comment. on 
Joth. xix, 80). It is possible, nevertholess, that the 
Aphek of Josh, xili, 4, is identical with this Apheca in 
Lebanon (Schwarz, Palest, p. 68, 00), and this may, 
perhaps, be tho Canaznitish royal city mentioned in 
Joah. xii, 18; bat oven this is doubtful, and it cannot 
havo been tho city in tho tribo of Asher near Rebob 
(Josh. xix, 00; Judg. i, 31). From this last circum- 
stance Schwarz thinks (Latest, p. 104) that the Aphek 
in question may be the En-Fit (which he says is also 
called £n-Fik) threo miles south-west of Banias (see 
Zimmermann’s Map); but this is beyond the bounds 
of Asher, and the Rehob of that tribo is probably dif- 
ferent from the Syrian city of the same name. See 
Revop. Kiepert (in his last Wandkarte oom Pald- 
atina, 1857) gives this Aphek a conjectural location 
south-east of Accho, apparently nt Tell Kison (Robin- 
son's Researches, now cd. ill, 103), See Arfaca. 

2. (Bept. ’Agix.) A city in the tribe of Issachar, 
not far from Jeareel, where the Philistines twice en- 
camped befuro Lattlos with the Jeraclites (1 Sam. iv, 
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1; xxix, 1; comp. xxvill, 4). Either this or the pre- 
ceding, but most probably this, waa the Aphek (Sept. 
"Agaxu) mentioned in Josh. xii, 18, as a royal city of 
the Cansanites. Reland (Palest. p. 572) and others 
(@. g. Schwarz, Palest. p. 136) assumo that the Aphek 
of 1 Sam. {v, 1, must have been in the tribe of Judah, 
because presumed to bo near Mizpeh (comp. 1 Sam. 
vil, 12); but this is unnecessary. See APHEKAH. 
Josephus calls it Apheca (‘Agend, Ant, v, 11, 1; vill, 
14, 4). Eusebius (Onomast. Agee) places it in the 
vicinity of Endor. Schwarz ( . p. 168), con- 
founding this Aphek with that of 1 Kings xx, 26, 
seeks it in the village of Fuknah, two miles east of 
En-Gannim; but this is beyond tho territory of Isea- 
char. Kiopert (Wandkarte von Palast. 1856) locates 
it between the river Kishon and Shunem, apparent! 
at El-Afuleh, whore tho Crusaders placed it (Van de 
Velde, Memoir, p. 286), or, rather, at the neighboring 
ELFuich, a rained village (Robinson's Researches, iil, 
163, 176, 181). 

3. (Sept. 'Agerd.) A town near which Benhadad 
was defeated by the Israclites (1 Kings xx, 26), evi- 
dently on the military road between Damascus and 
Palestine, It was walled (1 Kings xx, 80), and was 
apparently a common spot for engagements with Syr- 
ia (2 Kings xiii, 17). The uso of tho word “ah 
(Auth, Vers, ‘the plain”) in 1 Kings xx, 25, fixcs 
the situation of Aphek to have been in tho lovel 
down-country east of the Jordan [seo Misiton], and 
it seems to correspond to tho Apheca of Eusobius (On- 
omast, 'Agexa), a large castle situated near Hippo, 
east of the Sea of Galileo. Josephus also (Ant. vill, 
14, 4) calls  Apheca (‘Agerd), and it Appears to havo 
Leen in the tower of thls place (xipyog Agixov) that 
some of the insurgent Galilmans fasts themselves 
during the war with Cestius Gallus (Joseph. War, il, 
19, 1), The same place is probably mentioned by 
Burckhardt, Seetzen, and other, under the namo of 
Fik or Ajit (see Gesen. in Burckhardt, Reise, i, 539). 
Tt is a village on the top of a mountain, containing 
about two hundred families, who dwell in huts built 
out of the ruins of the ancient city, which appears to 
have been peculiarly situated so as to causo the ruin 
of the Syrian army by an carthquake (Thomson's 
Land and Book, ii, 62, 53). 

Aphe’kah (Hob. Aphekah’, MPBX, fem. of 
Aphek; Sept. 'Agaxd v. t. Sacove), a city in the 
mountain tract of Judah, mentioned between Beth- 
tappuah and Humtoh (Josh. xv, 58). Raumer (Pa- 
laet, p. 170) and others confound this with the Aphek 
of Josh. xii, 18; but the Hob, accentuation of tho 
names js different. Schwarz (Paleat, p. 106) finds it 
jo the village Adik, 4 milos enst of Jannuth; but this 
. Position is entirely out of region of the associated 
names, which require a locality ncar Hebron, perhaps 
between that place and Tappuah (Keil, Comment. in 
rie possibly at the ruined site Sibta (Van do Velde, 

fap). 

Apher’ema, Apherima. See APHAREMA. 

Apher’ra (‘Apsiid), one of “ the sorvants of Sol- 
omon” whose sons are sald to havo returned from 
Babylon (1 Esdr, v, 84); but the genuine text (Ezra 
ii, 51) has no such name. 

Aphi’ah (Heb. Aphi’ ach, py, blown upon; 
Sept. 'Agiy v.r. ’Agix), the father of Bechorath) o 
Benjamite, ancestor of King Saul (1 Sam. ix, 1). 
B.C. considerably ante 1098, 


; A’phike (Hob. Aphik’, PDR, strong; Sept. 
‘Agewa), one of the cities from which the Asherites 
ieee ne to expel bend Canaanites (Judg. i, 31); 
Goubtiess the same as tho APHEK (q. v.) of 5 
xili, 4; xix, 80, ect 

Aph’rab (Heb. Apirah’, Mp), another form 
of the name OraRan (Mic, i, 10), See Beru-ne- 
ArHaAn, 
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Aph’ses, or, rather, PIZ’ZEZ (Heb, Pitsteets’, 

8B, dispersion, with the art., yen, hap-Pitsets ; 

pt. ‘Agent v. tr. “Ageoh ; pier Aphees), tho head 
of the eighteenth aacerdotal ly of tho twenty-four 
into which the priests were divided by David for tho 
service of the Templo (1 Chron. xxiv,15). B.C. 1014, 

Aphthartodoc (from agGaprog, tncorrupti- 
ble, and doriw, to think), a sect of Monophysites, who 
affirmed that tho body of our Lord was rendered in- 
corruptiblo in consequence of the divine nataro being 
united with it. Theso wore again divided Into par- 
thes, who dobated whether the body of Christ was 
created or not. Others of them asserted that our 
Lord’s body was indeod corruptible, but that the di- 
vino naturo prevented its actual corruption. Tho 


Y | heresy sproad widely in tho Gth century, and, in 569, 


Emperor Justinian issued o decrec, which, by favar- 
ing this doctrino, sought to reconcilo the Monophysites 
with tho orthodox Church.—Hasc, Ch. Hist. § 115; 
Farrar, Eccl. Dict, 8. vy. Sea Moxopuysrres. 

Apion (‘Amiwy,lean), a Greek , against 
whose attacks upon Jowish history Josephus wrote the 
troatise Contra Apionem, Some writers call him a eon 
of Pleistonices, whilo others moro correctly state that 
this was only his surname, and that ho was the son 
of Poseidonius (Gell. vi, 8; Soneca, Epist. 88; Easeb. 
Prep. Evang. x, 10). Ho was a nativo of Oasis, but 
used to say that ho was born at Aloxandria, where he 
studiod under Apollonius and Didymus (Suidas, s. v.; 
Josephus, Apion, li, 8, etc.), Ho afterward settled at 
Romeo, where ho taught rhetoric during tho reigns of 
Tiberius and Claudius, In the reign of Caligula he 
travelled in Greeeo. About A.D. 88, the inhabitants 
of Aloxandria having sont complaints to the emperor 
against tho Jows residing there, Apion headed tho 
embassy that mado the tion, the defence by 
the Jows being made by Philo. According to his 
enemy Josephus (Ap. li, 13), he died of the effucts af 
his dissolute modo of life. Ho sppoars to have en- 
joyed an extraordinary reputation for his extensive 
knowledge and versatility as an orator, but the an- 
cients oro unanimous in censuring his ostentatious 
vanity (Gell, v, 14; Pliny, //ist. Nat. pref. and xxx, 
6; Josephus, Ap. li, 12), Besides tho treatise named 
above, of which wo only know what Josephus relates, - 
ho wrote coi ics upon Homer, a bi of 
Egypt, a eulogy of Alexander tho Great, and several 
historical aketches, of all of which there romain only 
ee ae Seen osha and the lion, 
and about the dolphin near Dicmarchia, preserved b: 
Gellius.—Smith’s Dict. of Class, Biog. 8. v. cf 


Apis (‘Azic), tho sacred bull of Memphis, worship- 
ped by the ancient Egyptians, who regarded it as = * 
symbol of Osiris, the god of tho Nile, tho husband of 
Isis, and tho great divinity of Egypt (Pomp, Mela, 
1,9; Hlian, Hie. An, xi, 10; Lucian, De Saerif. 15). 


Figure of Apis. From the. Reyptian Mcnamenbe 
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A ascred court or yard was set apart for the residénce | bat afterward priests or deacons were substituted, and 
of Apis in the temple of Ptah at Memphis, where a | the term seems to have been applied to any one acting 
numerons retinue of priests waited upon him, and sac-| as locum-tenens for a bishop (or even monastery) in 
Tifices of red oxen were offered to him. His move-/ ecclesiastical matters; but the mame was principally 
ments, choice of places, and changes of appetite, were | applied to the pope's nuncio at Constantinople, who 


Tegarded as oracles. 
law that Apis must not live longer than twenty-five 
years. When he attained this age he was secretly 
put to death, and buried by the priests in a sacred 
well, the popular Lelief being that ho cast himself into 
the water If, however, be died a natural death, his 
body was embalmed, and then solemnly interred in the 
temple of Serapis at Memphis, The burial-place of 
the Apis bulls bas lately been discovered near Mem- 
phis (Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, abridgm. i, 292). 
As soon as @ suitable animal was found for a new 
Apis, having the required marks—black color with a 
white square on the brow, the figure of an eagle on 
the back, and a knot in the shape of a cantharus under 
the tongue—he was led in triumphal procession to 
Nilopolis at the time of the new moon, where he re- 
mained forty days, waited upon by nude women, and 
was afterward convoyed in a splendid vessel to Mem- 
phis. His Theophany, or day of discovery, and his 
birthday were celebrated os high festivals of seven 
dsys’ duration during the rise of the Nile (Herod. iil, 
2%). Tho worship of the golden calf by the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness, and also the employment of 
golden calves as symbols of the Deity by Jeroboam, 
have been very generally referred to the Egyptian 
worship of A pis.—Smith’s Dict. of Class. Mythot.s. v. 
See Car (GOLDEN). 


Abbott's 
ultlea, 


Apoo’alypse, the Greek name of the Book of 
REVELATIO®N (q. V.). . 

Apocalypse, Kricurs oF THe, an association 
founded in 1692 at Rome by Agostino Gobrino, for tho 
purpose of defending the Catholic Church against the 
pope, whom it considered to be the Antichrist. The 
members always went out armed, and their chief was 
called Monarch of the Most Holy Trinity. The In- 
quisition suppressed the association In 1607. 

Apocarites (q. d. 'Azoxmrai, from amoxpivw, to 
separate), a sect, in the third century, who asserted 
that the human soul is part of God, a portion of His 


substance joined toman. They are ranked among the 
Manicheans (q. v.). 
Apocatastiisis, a term used in Acta lil, 21, in 


the combination apocatastasia panton (aroxarwvoracic 
Tavrey), i, e. the restoration of all things. Origen, 
and, after him, many theologians and sects of ancient 
and modern times, put: upon this passage the conatruc- 
tion that at one time, evil itself, sin, condemnation, 
and Satan, would be reconciled through Christ with 
God. See Restitution ; ResTORATIONIGTS, 
Apooriatarius (‘Aroxpiordpioc; Lat, Reeponeatia), 
literally a respondent, the title of a legate to negotiate 
concerning matters ecclesiastical. Justinian (Novell. 
61 calls the Apecrisiarii those ‘who administer the 
affairs of the chorches.” a first they were bishops, 


It was an understood | resided there to receive the pope’s instructions and to 


Teport the answers ofthe emperor. This custom end- 
ed with the Iconoclast divisions, After Charlamagne 
had been crowned emperor, the popes conferred the 
name and the office of apocrisiarius upon the imperial 
arch-chaplain. Later the name apocrisiarius became 
@ mere title, which the arch-chaplains of the palace 
bore, without being any longer representatives of the 
pope.—Suicer, Thes, p. 456; Collier, Hist. Dict. vol. 
lil, Suppl ; Landon, Ecol, Dict, i, 446, 


Apoo’rypha (drdepuga, bc. PiBXia, hidden, mye- 
terious), a term in theology, applied in various senses 
to denote certain books claiming a sacred character. 
The word occurs in the N. T. im its ordinary sense 
(Mark iv, 22). It is first found, as denoting a certain 
class of books, in Clemens Alexandrinus (Stromata, 
18, c. 4, de rivdg Groxpipwy), 

I. Definition and Application of the Term. —The 
primary meaning of cackpupoc, “ hidden, secret” (in 
which sense it is used in Hellenictic os well as clasaical 
Greek, see Ecclus, xxili, 19; Luke viii, 17; Col ii, 
18), seems, toward the close of the 2d century, to have 
been nasociated with the signification ‘‘ spurious,” and 
ultimately to have settled down into the Jatter. Ter- 
tullian (de Anim. c. 2) and Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom, i, 19, 69; iil, 4, 29) apply it to the forged or 
spurious books which tho heretics of their time circu- 
lated as authoritative. The first pasasge referred to 
from the Stromata, however, may be taken as an in- 
stance of the transition stage of the words, The fol- 
lowers of Prodicus, a Gnostic teacher, are said there to 
boast that they have BiGAovg droxpigove of Zoroae- 
ter. In Athanasius (Ep. Fest. ii, 88; Synopsis Sac. 
Scrip. il, 154, ed. Colon. 1686), Augustine (Faust. xi, 
2; Civ. Dei, xv, 28), Jerome (Ep. ad Latam, and Prot, 
Gal.) the word is used uniformly with the bad mean- 
ing which bad become attached to it. The writers of 
that period, however, do not seem to have seen clearly 
how the word had acquired this secondary scnse; and 
hence we find conjectural explanations of its ctymolo- 
gy. The remark of Athanasius (Synops. S. Scr. 1, c.) 
that such books are aroxpudijg padAov 4 dvayrwoews 
d&ia is probably meant rather as a play upon the word 
than as giving ite derivation. Later conjectures are 
(1), that given by the translators of the English Bible 
(cd. 1589, Pref. to Apocr.), “‘ because they were wont 
to be read not openly and fn common, but as it were 
in secret and apart ;” (2), one, resting on a misappre- 
hension of the meaning of a passage In Epiphanes (de 
Mens, ac Pond, c. 4) that the books in question were 
to called because, not belng in the Jewish canon, they 
were excluded dd rig xpumrii¢ from the ark in which 
the ¢rue Seriptares were preserved ; (3), that the word 
dwéxpuga answers to the Heb. O°4535, bri absconditi, 
by which the later Jews designated those books which, 
as of doubtfal authority or not tending to edification, 
were not read poblicly in the synagogues; (4), that it 
originates in the epvmra or secret Looks of the Greek 
mysteries. Of these it may be enough to say, that (1) 
is, as regards some of the books now bearing the name 
at variance with fact; that (2), as bas been ssid, rests 
on a mistake; that (8) wants the support of direct 
evidence of the use of awdzpvpa as the translation for 
the Hebrew word; and that (4), iy it approxi- 
mates to what is probably the true history of the 
word, is so far only a conjecture.—Smith, s. v. 

In the early ages of the Christian Church this term 
waa Rexoaly used to denote books of an uncertain 
or anonymons author, or of one who had written under 
ap assumed name. Its application, however, in this 
senss.is far from being distinct, as, strictly speat 
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which we do not read in the canonieal Scriptures 
which we possess, but which are found in the A pocry- 
fei * ta Cantic.). So also Jerome, re- 
ferring to the words (Eph. v, 14) *‘ Awake, thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead," observes that ‘the 
apostle cited this from Aiden (reconditis) 
and such as seem to be a phal, as he has done in 
several other inatances,” Epiphaniue thought that 
this term was applied to such books as were not placed 
in the Ark of the Covenant, but put away In some 
other place (see Suicer's Thesaurus for the trae reading 
of the paseage in this father). Under the term opocry 
pal bave been Included books of a religtous character, 
which were in circulation among private Christians, 
but were not allowed to be read in the public assem- 
blies; such as 8 and 4 Esdras, and 8 and 4 Maccabees. 
(See Stare, De apocryphor. appellatione, Grelfsw. 1766.) 
In to the New Testament, the term has been 
usually applied to books invontod by heretics to favor 
their views, or by Catholics under fictitious signa- 
tures. Of thls description were many spurious or 
apocryphal (see below). It Is probably in 
reference to such that Basil, Cyril of Jernsalem, and 
Jerome gave cautions against the reading of apocry- 
1 books; although it is possible, from the context, 
that tho last named father alludes to the books which 
were also called ecclesiastical, and afterward deutero- 
canonical. The following passage from his eplatle to 
Leta, on the education of her daughter, will serve to 
Mustrate this part of our subject: ‘All apocryphal 
books should be avoided; but Ifshe ever wishes to read 
them, not to establish the truth of doctrines, but with a 
reverential feeling for the truths they signify, she should 
be told that they are not the works of the authors 
whose names they are distinguished, that they contain 
much that is faulty, and that {t is a task requiring 
great prudence to find gold in the midst of clay.” And 
to the same effect Philastrius: “Among whom are the 
Munichees, Gnostics fete.}, who, having some apoc- 
ryphal hooks under the apostles’ names (i.e. some 
separate Acts), are eccastomed to despise the canon- 
ical Scriptures; but these secret Scriptures—that is, 
W—thouyh they onght to be read by the per- 
fect for thelr morals, ought not to be read by all, as 
ignorant beretics have added and taken away what 
they wished.” He then proceeds to say that the 
books to which he refers are the Acts of Andrew, 
written by ‘the disciples who were his followers,” 


ate, 

In the Bibliothaque Sacrée, the Dominicans 
Richard and Giraud (Paris, pres the term {s defined 
to signify (1,) anonymous or peeudepigrapha) books ; 
(2,) those which are not publicly read, although 
may be read with edification in private; (8,) those 
which do not pass for authentic and of divine author. 
ity, although they pass for belng composed by a sacred 
author or an apostle, as the Epistle of Barnabas; and 
(4,) dangerous books composed by ancient heretics to 
favor their opinions, They also apply the name ‘to 
books which, after having been contested, are put Into 
the canon by consent of the churches, as Tobit, etc.” 
Jahn applies it, in its most strict sense, and that which 
it has borne since the fourth century, to books which, 
from their inscription, or the anthor's name, or the 
subject, might easily be taken for inspired books, bat 
are not eo in reality. It has also been applied by Jo- 
rome to certain books not found in the Hebrew canon, 


but yet publicly read from .time immemorial in the 


Eventually, in the history of the early Church, the 
great number of psendonymons productions palmed 
off opon the unwary as at once sacred and secret, an- 
der the great names in Jewish or Christian history, 
brought this entire class of works into disrepute, 
Those whose faith rested on the teaching of the Chris 
tian Church, and who looked to the O. T. Scriptures 
either in the Hebrew or the Sept. collection, were not 
alow to perceive that these productions were destitute 
of all authority. They applied in scorn what had ben 
used as a title of honor. The secret books (hiri # 
oretiores, Orig. Comm. tn Matt. ed. Lomm. tv, 287) were 
rejected as spurious. The word spocryphal was soon 
degraded to the posttion from which it bas never since 
risen. So far as books like the Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs and the Assumption of Moses were 
concerned, the task of discrimination was compert- 
tively easy, but it became more difficult when the 
question affected the books which were found in the 
Sept. translation of the Old Testament, and recognised 
by the Hellenistic Jews; but were not in the Hebrew 
text or in the canon acknow! by the Jews of 
Palestine. The history of this difficalty, and of the 
manner in which ft affected the of particular 
booke, belong rather to the subject of Canox than to 
that of the present article, but the following facts msy 
be stated as bearing on the a) jon of the word: 
(1.) The teachera of the Greek and Latin Churches, 
accustomed to the use of the Se; of versions 
Testing on the same basis, were naturally hed to quote 
freely and reverently from all the books which were 
incorporated Into it. In Clement of Alexandria, (ri- 


by | gen, Athanasius, we find citations from the books of the 


i very 

ing the term dwriepygoc to these 

are consclous of the dmesecs piconets and the 
other books of the O, T., it is only so far as to lead 
them (comp. Athan. Synops. 8. Ser, 1. c.) to place the 
former in the lst of od cavemopera, dvridepopera, 
books which were of more use for the ethical 

tion of catechumens than for the edification of mature 
Cerne. ante in & manner, ee 
wo: pocrypha”’.only to t! urious books 
falee titles which were in eroclatha among heretics, 
admitting the others, though with some qualifications, 
under the title of canonical (de doctr. Chr. il, 8). (2) 
Wherever, on the other hand, any teacher came into 
contact with the feelings that prevailed among the 
Christians of Palestine, there the influence of the rig 
orous limitation of the old Hebrew canon is at once 


they | conspicuous. This is seen in its bearing on the his- 


tory of the canon in the list given by Melito, bishop 
of Sardis (Euseb. 7, E. iv, 26), and obtained by him 
from Palestine. Of its effects on the 
the word, the writings of Cyril of Jerusalem and Je 
rome give abundant instances. The former (Catch. 
iv, 88) gives the canonical list of the 22 books of the 
O, T. Scriptures, and rejects the introduction of all 
“apocryphal” writings, The latter in his Epistle to 
Leta warns the Christian mother in edana! 
daughter against ‘* omnis apocrypha."” 

shows that he did not shrink 
under that title the books which formed part of 
Septuagint, and were held in honor in the 
and Latin Churches. In dealing with the 
books he discusses each on its own merita, 
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g unhesitatingly of the ‘‘ dreams,” “‘fa- | L 1 Eedraa. 


some, speakin, 

bles” of othera. (8.) The teaching of Jerome infu- 
enced, though not decidedly, the language of the 
Western Church. The old aparious heretical writ- 
ings, the ‘' Apocrypha” of Tertullian and Clement, 
fell more and more into the background, and were 
almost forgotten. The doubtfal books of the 
Old Testament were used publicly in the service of 
the Church, quoted frequently with reverence as Scrip- 
tore, sometimes, however, with doubts or limitations as 
to the authority of individual books to the 
koowledge or critical discernment of this or that writer 
(comp. Bp. Cosins's Scholastic of the Canon). 
During this the term by which they were com- 
monly described was not apocryphal but ‘‘ ecclesiasti- 
cal." So they had been described by Rufinue (£r- 
ps, in Symb. Apoet, p. 28), who practically recognised 


fonnd nei 
VL The Wisdom of Solomon, 
VIL The Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach, or Eecleaiasticus. 
Vii. Baruch, 
1X. The Song of the Three Holy Children. 
X. The Hietory of Susanna, 
Sire ey beh the Destruction of Bel and the Dragon. 
Prayer of Manasseh, King jah, 
XIL 1 Maccabees, 
XIV. @ Maccabees. 


The separate books of this collection are treated of in 
distinct articles. Their relation to the canonical books 
of the Old Testament Is discussed under Canon. 
propose here to consider only the history and charac- 
ter of the collection as a whole in its relation to Jew- 


WL 2 Esdras 

IIL Tobit, 

IV. Judith, 

V. The rest of the cha: 


we of the [ook of Exther, which are 
haldee. 


ther In the Hebrew nor In the C 


of Jud 


We 


the distinction drawn by Jerome, though he would | ish literature. 


not apply the more opprobrious epithet to books which 
were held in honor. (4.) It was reserved for the age 
of the Reformation to stamp the word Apocrypha with 
its present signification. The two views which had 
hitherto existed together, side by side, concerning 
which the Church hed pronounced no authoritative 
decision, stood out in sharper contrast. The Council 
of Trent closed the question which had been left open, 
avd deprived its theologians of the liberty they had 
hitherto enjoyed, by extending the Canon of Scripture 
t0 as to include all the hitherto doubtful or deutero- 
canonical books, with the exception of the two books 
of Eotras and the Prayer of Manasseh, the evidence 
agiinst which seemed too strong to be resisted (Seas, 
IV de Can. Script.). In accordance with this decree, 
the editions of the Vulgate published by authority: con- 
tained the books which the Council had pronounced 
cano as standing on the same footing as those 
which had never been questioned, while the three 
which had been rejected were printed commonly in 
smaller type and stood after the New Testament, 
The Reformers of Germany and England, on the other 
hand, influenced in part by the revival of the study 
of Hebrew and the consequent recognition of the an- 
thority of the Hebrew Canon, ond subsequently by 
the reaction against thie stretch of authority, muin- 
tained the opinion of Jerome and pushed it to its le- 
gitimate results. The principle which bad been as- 
certed by Carlstadt dogmatically in hia ‘de Canonicis 
Sctipturis libellus” (1520) was acted on by Luther. 
He spoke of individual booka among those in ques- 
tion with a freedom as great as that of Jerome, judg- 
ing each on its own merits, praising Tobit asa ‘' pleas- 
ant comedy,”’ and the Prayer of Manassch as a‘ good 
model for penitents,” ond rejecting the two books of 
Exdras as containing worthless fables, The example 
of collecting the doubtful Looks into a separate group 
had been set in the Strasburg edition of the Septua- 
gint, 1526, In Lather’s complete edition of the Ger- 
man Bible, accordingly (1534), the books (Judith, Wis- 
dom, Tobias, Sirach, 1 and 2 Maccabees, Additions to 
Esther and Daniel, andthe Prayer of Manssseh) wero 
grouped together under tho general title of '' Apocry- 
pha, j. e, Books which are not of like worth with Holy 
Scripture, yet are good and useful to be read.” In 
the history of the English Charch, Wicliff showod 
himself in this as in other poiste the forerunner of the 
Reformation, and applied the term Apocrypha to all 
but the ‘teenty.fve” Canonical Books of the Old 
Testament. The judgment of Jeromo was formally 
asserted im the sixth Article. The dispated looks 
were collected and described in the same way in the 
printed Englieh Bible of 153) (Cranmer's), and since 
then there has been no fluctuation as to the applica- 
tion of the word (Smith), See DavrzR0-canonicaL. 
II, Biblical A —The collection of books to 
which this term is popularly applied includes the fol- 
lowing. The order given is thet in which they stand 
in the English version. 


The latest, the 2d 
than 30 B.C., 2 Esdr, vil, 28 being a subsequent in- 


Whatever questions may be at issue as to the au- 


thority of these books, they have in any case an inter- 
| est, of which no controversy can deprive them, as con- 
nected with the literature, and therefore with the his- 


tory, ofthe Jews. They represent the period of transi- 
tion and decay which followed on the return from 
Babylon, when the prophets, who were then the teach- 


ers of the people, had passed away, and the age of 


scribes succeeded. Uncertain as may be the dates of 
individua) booke, few, if any, can be thrown farther 
back than the ning of the third century B.C, 
Kk of Esdras, is probably not later 


terpolation. The alterations of the Jewish character, 
the different phases which Judalsm presented in Pal- 
estine and Alexandria, the good and the evil which 
were called forth by contact with idolatry in 

and by the strugglo against it in Syria, all these pre- 
sent themselves to the reader of the Apocrypha with 
greater or less distinctness. In the midst of the di- 
versities which we might naturally expect to find in 
books written by different authors, in different coun- 
tries, and at considerable intervals of time, it is 

ble to discern some characteristica which belong to the 
entire collection, (We quote from Smith, a. v.) 

1. The absence of the prophetic element. From 
first to last the books bear testimony to the assertion 
of Josephus (Ap. i, 8), that the dapiSy¢ ciadoyn of 
prophets had been broken after the close of the UO. T. 
canon. No one speaks because the word of the Lord 
had come tohim. Sometimes there is a direct confes- 
sion that the gift of prophecy had departed (1 Macc. 
ix, 27), or the utterance of a hope that it might one 
day return (tid. iv, 40; xiv, 41), Sometimes a teach- 
or asserts in words the porpetuity of the gift (Wisd. 
vii, 27), and shows in the act of asserting it how dif- 
ferent the illumination which he had received was 
from that bestowed on the prophets of the canonical 
books. When a writer simulates the prophetic char- 
acter, he repeats with slight modifications the lan- 
guage of the older prophets, as in Barach, or makes & 
mere prediction the text of a dissertation, as in the 
Epistle of Jeremy, or plays arbitrarily with combine- 
tions of dreams and symbols, ns in 2 Eedras, Strange 
and perplexing as the last-named book is, whatever 
there is in it of genuine feeling indicates o mind not at 
ease with itself, distracted with ite own sufferings and 
with the problems of the onivcrse, and it is according- 
ly very far removed from the utteranco of s man who 
speaks as a messenger from God. 

2, Connected with this is the almost total disappear- 
ance of the power which had shown itself in the poet- 
ry of the Old Testament. The Song of the Three 
Children lays claim to the character of o psalm, and 
is probably a translation from some liturgical bymn; 
but, with this exception, the form of poetry ts alto- 
gether alsent. 80 fur as the writers have come un- 
der the inflaence of Greek cultivation, they catch the 
taste for rhetorical ornament which characterized the 
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literature of Alexandria. Fictitious speeches become 
almost indispensable additions to the narrative of a 
historian, and the story of a martyr is not complete 
unless (cs in the later Acts Martyrum of Christian 
traditions) the sufferer declaims in set terms against 
the persecutora (Song of the Three Child., 3-22; 2 
Macc. vi, vii). 

8, The appoarance, as part of tho current literature 
of the time, of works of fiction, resting or purporting 
9 rest on a historical foundation. It is possible that 
thic developmont of the national genius may have 
been, in part, the result of the Captivity. The Jew- 
ish exiles brouzht with them the reputation of excel- 
ing in minstrelsy, and were called on to sing the 
“ songs of Zion” (Pas. cxxxvil). The trial of skill 
between the three young men in 1 Eedr. iil, iv, im- 
plies a traditional belief that those who were promoted 
to places of honor under the Persian kings were con- 
spleoess for gifts of a somewhat similar character. 

@ transition from this to the practice of story-telling 
was, with the Jews, as afterward with the Arabs, easy 
and natural enough. The period of the Captivity, 
with ite strango adventures, and the remoteness of 
the scenes connected with it, offered a wide and at- 
tractive fleld to the imagination of such narrators. 
Somotimes, as in Bel and the Dragon, the motive of 
such stories would be the love of the marvellous min- 
gling itself with the feeling of scorn with which the 
Jew looked on the idolater. In other cases, as in To- 
bit and Susanna, the story would gain popularity from 
its ethical tendencies. The singular variations in the 
text of the former book indicate at once the extent of 
its circalation and the liberties taken by successive 
editors. In the narrative of Judith, again, there is 
probably something more than tho interest attaching 
to the history of the past. Thoro is indeod too little 
evidence of the truth of tho narrativo for us to look on 
it as history at all, and it takes its placo in the region 
of historical romance, written with a political motive. 
Under the gulse of the old Assyriun enemies of Israel 
tho writer is covertly attacking tho Syrian invaders, 
agiinst whom his countrymen were contending, atir- 
ting them up, by a story of imagined or traditional 
herolsm, to follow the oxample of Judith, as sho had 

followed that of Janel (Ewald, Ceech. Jeraels, iv, 541). 
The development of this form of literature is, of course, 
compatible with a hign degree of oxcellence, but it is 
true of it at all times, and was cspecially truo of tho 
literature of the ancient world, that it belongs rather 
to ita later and feebler period, It is o special sign of 
decay in honesty and discernment when such writings 
are passed off and accepted as belonging to actual his- 
tory. ‘ 

4. The free exercise of the imagination within the 
domain of history led to tho growth of a purely lo 
gendary literature, Tho full development of this was 
indced reserved for a yet later period. Tho books of 
the Apocrypha occupy a middlo placo between thoso 
of the Old Testament in their simplicity and truthfal- 
ness and the wild oxtravagances of the Talmud. As 
it is, however, wo find in them tho germs of somo of 
the fabulous traditions which wore influencing the 
minds of the Jews at tho timo of our Lord's ministry, 
and have since in soino instancos incorporated them- 
selves more or less with the popular belief of Christen- 
dom, So in 2 Macc. |, Il, wo meet with the state 
mente that at the thme of the captivity the priests had 
concealed the sucred fire, and that it was miraculously 
renewed —that Jeremiah had gono, accompanied by 
the tabernacle and tho ark, ‘to tho mountain whero | 
Moses climbed up to seo the heritage of God,” and | 
had there concealed them in a cavo together with tho; 
altar of incense. Tho apparition of the prophet at tho 
close of the same book (xv, 15), as giving to Judas | 
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Maccaheus the sword with which, as a “gift from 
God,” he was to “ wound the adversaries,” shows how | 
prominent a place was occupied by Joremiah in tho! 
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traditions and hopes of the le, and prepares us to 
understand the eaeee shih taliowed on our Lord's 
teaching and working that ‘' haem aS 
hete” had appeared again (Afatt, 
a in 2 Eadr, xiii, 40-47, we find the legend of the 
entire disappearance of the Ten Tribes, which, in spite 
of direct and indirect testimony on the other side, has 
given occasion even in our own time to so many wild 
conjectures. In chap, xiv of the same book we reo- 
ognise (2s has been pointed out already’) the tendency 
to set a higher value on books of an esoteric know} 
edge than on those in the Hebrew canon; bat it de 
serves notice that this is also another form of the tre- 
dition that Ezra dictated from s supernaturally-in- 
spired the sacred bonks which, according to 
that tradition, had been lost, and that both fables are 
of the part actually tuken by him and 
by “the men of the Great Synagogue” in the work of 
collecting and arranging them. So also the rhetorical 
narrative of the Exodus in Wied. xvi-xix indicates 
the existence of a traditional, balf-legendary history 
side by side with the canonical. It would seem, in- 
deed, as if the life of Moses had appeared with many 
different embellishments. The form in which that 
life appears in Josephus, the facts mentioned in St 
Stephen's speech and not found in the Pentateoch, 
the allusions to Jannes and Jambres (2 Tim. ili, 8), to 
the disputes between Michael) and the devil (Jude 9), 
to the “rock that followed” the Ieraclites (1 Cor. x, 
4), all bear testimony to the wide-spread popularity 
of this seml-apocryphal history. Seo Exoc (Book 
OF). 

5, As the most marked characteristic of tho collec 
tion as a whole and of the period to which it belongs, 
thero Is the tendency to pass off supposititious Looks 
under the cover of illustrious names. The books of 
Esdras, tho additions to Daniel, the letters of Baruch 
and Jeremiah, and the Wisdom of Solomon, are ob- 
viously of this character. It is difficult, perhaps, for 
usto measure in each Instance the degree in which the 
writers of such books were guilty of actual fraads. 
Tn a book like the Wisdom of Solomon, for example, 
tho form may havo been as a means of gain- 
ing attention by which no one was likely to be de- 
ceived, and, as such, it does not go beyond tho limits 
of lezitimate personation. The fiction in this car 
noed not diminish our admiration and reverence for 
the book any more than it would destroy the authori- 
ty of Ecclesiastes were we to como to the conclasioa, 
from internal or other evidence, that it belonged to a 
later age than that of Solomon. The habit, however, 
of writing books under fictitious names is, as the latet 
Jewish history shows, a very dangerous ono, The 
practice becomes almost a trade. Each such work 
creates @ new demand, to bo met in ite tarn by a fresh 
supply, and thus the prevalence of an apocryphal lit- 
erature becomes a sure eign of want of truthfulness on 
one side, and want of discernment on the other. 

6, The absence of honesty, and of the power to dis- 
tinguish trath from falsehood, shows itself in a yet 
more serious form in the insertion of forma) documents 
purporting to be authentic, but in reality failing alto- 
gether to establish any claim to that title. This i: 
obviously the caso with the decreo of Artaxerxes in 
Esth. xvi, Tho letter? with which 2 Macc. open? 
from tho Jews at Jerusalem hetray their trne charac 
ter by their historical inaccuracy, We can hardly ac- 
cept es genuine the letter in which the king of thc 
Lacedesmonians (1 Mace. xii, 20, 21) writes to Onlas 
that ‘tho Lacedsmonians and Jews are brethren, and 
that they are of the stock of Atraham.” The letters 


jin 2 Macc, ix and xl, on the other hand, might be av- 


thentic so far as their contents go, but the reckless 
ness with which euch documents are inserted as em- 
bellishments and make-weighte throws doabt in a 
greater of less degree on all of them, 

7. Tho loss of the almplicity and accuracy which 
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charectarize the history of the Old Testament is sliown | ment of His righteousness (xi!, 16), of the difference 
also in the errors and anachronisms in which these | between those who are the ‘less to be blamed” as 
books abound. Thus, to take a few of the most etrik. | “‘ God and desirous to find Him" (xtil, 6), and 
Haman is made a Macedonian, and the | the victims of a darker and more debasing idolatry. 
purpose of his plot Is to transfer the kingdom from the | Here also the unknown writer of the Wisdom of Sol- 
Persians to the Macedonians (Esth. xvi, 10); two con- | omon seems to prepare the way for the higher and 
tradketory statements are given in the same book of | wider teaching of the New Testament. See Locos. 
the death of Antiochus Eplphanes (2 Mace. i, 15-17; | 111, Sperious and Peeudepigraphal Books, as distinct 
ix, 5-29); Nabuchodonosot is made to dwell at Nineve | from Awtilegomena or Ecclesiastical, Among thin 
as the king of tho Assyrians (Judith i, 1). class are doubtless to be considered the 8d and 4th 
8 In their relution to the religious and ethical de- | books of Eedras; and it f» no doult in reference tu 
velopment of Judaism during the period which these |these that, in his letter to Vigilantius, Athanasius 
books embrace, wo find (1.) the influences of the | speaks of a work of Esdras which he saya that he had 
struggle against idolatry under Antiochus, as shown |éver even read. Of the same character are also the 
partly in the revival of the old herolc spirit, and in | book of Enoch, the Testament of the Twelve Patri- 
the record of the deeds which it called forth, as in |archs, the Assumption of Moses, etc. ; which, as well 
Maccabees, partly again in the tendency of a narra-|as 8 and 4 Esdras, being by many considered as the 


ve like Judith, and the protests against idol-worship | fictions of Christians of the second and third centuries, 
i It ts douttful whether they ought to be classed in the 
Apoerypha cfthe Old or of the New Testament. Origen, 
however, Lelleved the New Testament to have contain- 
ed citations from Looks of this kind written before the 
times of the apostles, as is evident from his reference to 
such in his preface to the Canticles, Then, im his Letter 
to Apianus, he observes that there were many thin; 
kept from the knowledge of the public, but which 
were preserved in the hidden or apocryphal books, to 
which he refers the passage (Heb. xi, 87), ‘‘ They were 
eawn oeunder.” Origen probably alludes here to that 
description of books which the Jows called genuzim, 
S°yA3h, a word of the same signification with apocry- 
pha, and applied to tocks laid aside, or not permitted 
to be publicly read or considered, even when divinely 
inspired, not fit for indiscriminate circulation: among 
the latter wero the first chapter of Genesis, the Scny 
of Solomon, and our laet eight chapters of the prophet 
Ezekiel. The books which we have here enumerated, 
such as the book of Enoch, etc., which were all known 
to the ancient fathere, have descended to our times; 
and, althcugh Incontestaly spurious, are of consider- 
able value from their antiquity, as throwing light upon 


Baruch and Wisdom. (2.) The growing hostility 
of the Jews toward the Samaritans {s shown by the 
confession of the Son of Sirach (Ecclus. 1, 25, 26). 
(8) The teaching of Tobit iJiustrates the prominence 
then and afterward assigned to alms-giving among the 
duties of a holy life(Tob. iv, 7-11; xii, 9). The clas- 
alfcation of the three elements of such a life, prayer, 
fasting, alma, in xii, 8, illustrates the traditional eth- 
kcal teaching of the Scribes, which was at once recog- 
aised and purified from the errors that had been con- 
nected with it in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vi, 
1-18). (4.) The same book indicates aleo the growing 
belief in the individual guardianship of angels and the 
germs of a grotesque demonology, resting in part on 
the more mysterious phenomens of man’s spiritual na- 
tare, like the cases of demoniac possession in the Goe- 
pels, bet associating itself only too easily with all the 
frauds and superstitions of vagabond exorcists. (5.) 
The great Alexandrian book of the collection, tho 
Wisdom of Solomon, broathes, 1s we might expect, o 
strain of higher mood; and though there is absolutely 
no ground for the patristic tradition that it wae writ- 
ten by Philo, the conjocture that it might bave been 


Was not without a plausi which might well com- 
mend itself to men like and Jerome. The per- 
tonification of Wiedom as ‘the uni mirror of 


the religious and theological opinions of the first cen- 
turies. Tho most curious are the 8d and 4th books of 
Esdras, and tho bock of Enoch, which has been but 
the powcr of God and the imago of his goodnesa”’ (vil, | recontly discovered, and bas acquired peculiar interest 
26), as the universal teacher of all ‘holy souls” in “all | from its containing the passage cited ly the apostle 
ages” (vii, 27), as guiding and ruling God's people, ap-| Judo.- See Exocu. Nor aro the apocryphal books 
Troaches the teaching of Philo, and foreshadows that of | of the New Testament destitute of interest. Although 
the Apostle Jobn as to the manifestation of the unseen |tho spurious Acts extant have no longer any defend- 
God through the medium of the Logos and tho offico {erg of their genuineness, they are not without thelr 
of that divino Word as the light that lighteth every | value to the Biblical student, and have been applied 
man. In rolation again to the symbolic character of | with success to illustrate tho stylc and language of 
the Tomple as “a resemblance of the holy tabernacle” | the genuine books, to which they bear a close analogy. 
which God ‘‘has prepared from the beginning” (ix, |The American translator of Mosheim's- Ecclesiastical 
5), the Janguasre of this book connects itself at once | History terms them ‘ harmlcsa and ingenious fictions, 
with that of Philo and with the teaching of the ou-| intended either to gratify tho fancy or to allence the 
thor of tho Epistlo to the Hobrews, But that which | enemies of Christianity." ; 
is the great charactoristic of the book, as of the school Some of the apocryphal books have not been with- 
from which it emanated, Is tho writer's apprehen-| out their defenders in modern times. The Apostolical 
sion of God’s kingdom and the blessings connoct-| Canons and Constitutions, and tho various Liturgies as- 
cd with it as eternal, cnd so os independent of mon’s | cribed to St. Peter, St. Mark, etc., and published by 
conceptions of time, Thus chapters i, li, contain tho| Fabricius in his Codex A Nevi Testamenti, 
strong protest of a righteous man against the mate-| wero considered Ly the learned and eccentric William 
vialism which then, in the form cf a sensual eclfish- | Whiston, and tho no less learned Grabo, to be of cqual 
ness, cs afterward in tho doveloped system of tho | authority with any of tho confessedly genuine cpos- 
S:ddncecs, was corrupting tho old faith of Isracl. | tolic compositions (sco Whiston’s Primifite Christian- 
Against this be asserts that the “ souls of tho right-| ity and Grabe’s Spicilegium). They aro, however, ro- 
cous are in the hands of God” (ill, 1); that the bless-| garded by most as orizinally nct of an earlier dato 
ings which tho belicf connected with length | than tho second century, and as containing interpola- 
cf days were not to be measured hy tho duration of | tions which betray (ho fourth or fifth; they can, there- 
years, seeing that, ‘wisdom {ts tho gray hair unto | fore, only be considered as ovidence of the practice of 
men, and an unspotted life is old age.” (6.) In ro-|the Church at the period when they were written. 
gard to another truth also this book was in advance | They have goncrally Leen appealed to by tho learned 
cf the popular belief of the Jews of Palestinc. Intho|as having presorved the traditions of tho age immc- 
midst of its strong protests against idolatry, thero is | diately succeeding tho apostolic; and, from the re- 
the fallest n of God's universal lovo (xf, | markablo coincidence which is observable ip the most 
23-26), of tho truth that His power is but tho instrn- | cesenttal parts of tho so-callod Apostolic Liturgies, it 
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fs by no meane improbable that, notwithstanding their 
interpolations, they contain the 
most ancient Christian forms of worship. Most of the 
apocryphal Gospels and Acts noticed by the fathers, 
and condemned in the catalogue of Gelasius, which are 
generally thought to have been the fictions of heretics 
in the second century, have long since fallen into ob- 
livion, Of those which remain, although some hare 
been considered by learned men as genuine works of 
the apostolic age, yet the greater part are universally 
rejected as spurious, and as written in the second and 
third centuries. A few are, with great appearance of 


probability, assigned to Leuctus Clarinus, supposed to | The 


be the same with Leontius and Selencus, who was no- 
torlous for similar forgeries at the end of the third cen- 
tury. The antborship of the Epistle artery 5 (@. ~ 
fs otill a matter of dispute; and there appears but 
much ressou to believe tad Pars Sissel weotees Oe 
the charge made by Celeus 
tlans, that they had taseepolcead or forged the acta 
BSibylline Oracles, In the letter of Pope Innocent I 
to bt. Exupere, bishop of Toulouse, written about tho 
ag after gi a catalogue of the books form- 
Ing the canon of Scriptare (which includes five books 
of Solomon, Tobit, and two books of Maccabees), he 
observes; ‘' But the others, which are written under 
the name of Matthias, or of James the Less, or thove 
which were written by one Leucius ander the name 
of Peter and John, or those under the name of Andrew 
by Xenocheris and Leonidas the philosopher, or under 
the name of Thomas; or if there be any others, you 
must know that they are not only to be rejected, but 
condemned.” These sentiments were afterward con- 
firmed by the Roman Council of seventy bishops, held 
under Pope Gelasius in 494, in the acts of which there 
is a long list of apocryphal 
greater part of which are su to have perished. 
The acts of this council, however, are not generally 
considered to be genuine. But, whatever authority 
is to be ascribed to these documents, it cannot be de- 
nied that the early Church evinced a high degree of 
discrimination in the difficult task of distinguishing 
the genuine from the spurious books, as has been well 
observed by Jones (New and Full Method, i, 15) and 
Baxter (Saint's Rest, p. 2).—Kitto. See Canox. 

The following is a list of the genuine writings men- 
tioned in the Orp Test., but now fost, or generally 
thought #0 to be: 

The * of Fxoon (Jude 1, But see Exocm 
The ** of the Wars of the Lord" (Num. xxi, 14) 
OG SC (Josh, x, 18; 2 Sam, i, 18), Seo 


Jar 
The Hook of the Order of the Eicqhaen,. ot of ie Dovel 
Rea as written by Samuel (1 Sam. x, 28). 


Kim 

The ‘+ Books of Natnan and Gav” conc:rning King David 
(1 Chron, xxix, 2%). 

‘The *‘ Books of Natuay, anaes and Ippo" concerning King 


Solomon (2 Chron. 
**SoLomon's Parables, fougn, and Treatises on Natural His. 
are a in fe 82 9). But see Peovanns} Carr- 

The * i Boste of the rey ‘of SoLomon” (1 kell 41). 
The sisi of Sxmatau" concerning King 
> 
The‘ Book of Jamu” concerning Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx,84). 
The Pere of Tastan" concerning King Ussziah (9 Chron. 
vi, 22). Bat see Loe 
The Worde of the Seere” to King Manameh (2 Chron. xrvi, 


The Beek of Lamentations” over imine Josiah (3 Chroe. 
axxv, 2D), Hut see LAMENtati 

The * Volume of Jmznwran' burned ‘by Jebudl Ger, xxxvi, 2, 
6, 23). But see Jxmmmrait. 

The “Chronlele of the Kings of Judah” (1 Kings xiv, 9; 
x¥,7). But see Crroniours. 

The * ‘Chronicle of the Kings of Israel’ (1 Kings xiv, 99). 
Bat see Cnnoxto.es. 

The following ts a lst of pseudepigraphal booke re- 
lating to the Old Test,, still extant (exclusive of those 
contained in the definitively eo called ‘‘ Apocrypha”), 
with the language in which ancient copies have been 
discovered. See each title, or professed author here , 


t the early Chris-|™° 


le and Acts, the | @ 
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cited, under its proper head in the body of this Cyclo 


portions of the | pedia. 


The asset Sel farted Hebrae ieteoree! iets This 7 


that tyrant in the books of the Maccabees (ses Fabricias, 
Vv. © 11808 ca wuert a Latin trons: 


Tation is given 1. 
istory of ARRMATH," scserh's Wife (Let. Given by 

Ure Ss wo. Age p. 174 9q.). 
The “ Epistle of Banvon” (Lat. In Fabricius, 4b. li, 147 e4.). 
The “Book of Eutas™ the Prophet (200. 1070). 
The * Book of Exoour® Be of Ema 
The “ Third ob tSaceonty ‘ape Me of Eepaan” and Lat) 
nh a of Espnas” + tea Arsb., and 


the Sibylline ¢ 5 
The “ Testament Twelve Paratancas" (Gr. Given by 
Fi a To s Perudepgr. 


The Praiier of Soromon” (Gr. Given in like mamper, 1}. 
The * Book of Zonan” or Light (Ifeb.). 

The following is list of all the spocryphal pleces 
telating to the New Tzsr., nos now eztant, mentioned 
by writers in the first four centuries after Christ, with 
the several writings in which they are (last) cited or 
noticed. See each name in its alphabetical place. 

(1.) The “* Acta of Axpxxw'’ (Eused. Hist. Forl. ifl, 25; Phi. 


lastr. Heerea, 81; E; Hosres. x\vii, 1; infil, 
Sy Geketen te bests pagrcu py aie Giger Bu 


eco Anvaxw. 
Q) Sooke" under the name of Arparw (Augustine 
Adverear, 17. et Prophet. 1, 20; Fencennt iy depts oat 


Rcuper. Byte. 1). 
£ \\Goopet™ under the name of Amuse Glororse, Pret. i 
under name PELLES 
Comment, in Matt.). — 


The Soy according to the Twelve Aposrias™ ( ls 
Hom in Ze, 4 An! Comment. in Lue. 1,1; 
jerome, Pref. in . 

The “* Gospel sa maswanast (Gelas, in Deeret.). 


E of Banrroromrw” (Jerome, Catal. Seript. 
Eccles, in Paviwn. ; Pref in Comment. tn Matt.; Gelas 


in Decre?,). 
») The “Writl erence the Apostle” (Dion: 
a the A! it, De Then!. Dt La LA 


vat, 1, 1). 
The ** Bastupes” (Gre tm Ze 1 aegene 
in Comm. tn Mats 


.) Th chien hind Epi; wars z 
6 RIxTULS 2 cxres. + 3. 
@.) jes el rece (C a i } 


jibe nate of Una (Anguatie, De 
@) ey “Epiale 2 Gamay Prodneed by the Manichesans 


(August tr. Feuat. xxvill, 4). 
Cyst Ee oof Gumier to Pola? a Pool” (Augustine, 


(4) A “Hymn of ¢ Comers ‘eas to his disciples (Eplscap, 
(L) The “Acta of the A 
ITES ae 


The 1 according to the Fi ye 
crow tlh aeeeee raXeTIANs (Clem. Alex. 


the Mwonatrrae” (Epiphan, Heres. xivi, W. 
The “Gospel of Evan" (ib. xxvi, a a u 
The SD ee to the ea, Ge Aen Sens 


tapes tint. tht 
The’ Book of the Mzr.xagarrns' * os aa tie 


The falee + of Hi 
at Dement hala ell  epogeae 
(lL) fhe Book of Susre* ivignas Comet ta Matt, xitl, 


2 ke toyed an biished under the name of James 
(Epipban. Hastes, mr Innocent I, Beit 8 ed Er- 
a Boe Aci of Jon CB (Euseb. Hist, Feel. ill, 25; ae 
rr ae, ae pee Hore 


name ‘Epiphan. 
wxvill, 1; ruoceat Bie ¢.). wes Fores. 


x 
a ote ae of Jopas Iecariot (Iren. ode. 


oe tmder the nonme of Jone (Epiphan. Heron, 
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ee a by Luvosus (Augustine, de Fide 


ir. Manich, 
The Ace otibe A tles* by Lentirive jatine, de 
MA at, cum. Fastic, Menich. ee sate a 


tina, de Fide contr. 
Haale meh be IGE he at 


Chromat. at 
Te aleeS: i pablaed by Looux deroms, Pra. in| 


The “Acts of the the Aposties” used by | the Mascugans (An. | 
* Books” ied eases of Marruzw (Epiphen. Hares. 


Ma Pipex under the name of Marmtas (Innocent J, ut 


au. 
) The ATPOIAG 9 Comm. tn Lae. 1, 1; 
Bosch Bie. Books Gees Tear tan sa: Jerome, 
Pref. in Comm. tn Matt,). 
eh Sane gr ened (Clem. Alex. Strom. it, 


$8; fi, 436 
* (Epiphan, Hares, li, 7). 
Princip. - 3; tn Joan, 


CB) wee ein hg: fC mar toate bos Philenes 


@) A “ Book" under the name of Pavt. 
@) The “Preaching of Paut and Pers 
Fa, Sap. iw te, A Moree exomame. 08 Cypr. ; 


ng to scrae] Ulem, Alex. 
(a) the “ “rorelaten of of Pavia tps a Heres xxxvill, 9: 
tine, Tract 98 in Joan. a. in Deeret.). 


Perex" a 
rie: feral ade. a, iv, 5; O: 
Comm. tn Matt, xill, 55, 66; vol iD oe 3 Euseb. 
eo oe nee re ipt, Ecel. in 


Rats 


are xxvi, 17 
ser ee Catech, vi, 223 i:ptghan, 


eis * by Se.euccs Jerome, Epist. ad 
ur. 

eapteteey l net Deeret.). 
of Tranpace” (/b.). 


we ahr of Trmsteow" the Montaniet fist 
contr, Cot 1, ap. Eureb. Hiat. Eecl. v, 18), 

0) Tae Aci of As” (Eptphan. Hares xivi,1; txt, 1; 

to Gs pr 8. 8.16; Gelas. in 

coset the name of Tuouas (ineoeat yu wp. 
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Papen (Lasts The 
HC ge Be 


@) The * Revelation of Vein Moe 
vie fv, Se 


:/ HJ, 11). 
ren, adv. Hesres. 
Vatexrice” (Tertull. de Pi wacyipt, ado. 


ee list comprises those peeudepigraphal | 
to the New Test, which oil erie, wich 
in which ancient coples have been pre- | 
See each title and professed author in its 


gab Rite! at igre rg ance oe takdgrees 


titer Ch Aa to-Christ,” and the “ Reply of Christ 
ced Nee (Gr.). 

General Epistle of Bagmanas” iar 
The “Fire Epistic of Cumsunt to 
The “ Second of Cummart 


and Lat. 
The + “Srhird ook of Hexmas," called bis Similitudes (Gr. 


Tea" Byte of Ionastos to the Eph-aigns” (Gr. and Lat.). 
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The “ Epistle of Iowarsus to the Ma; * (Gr. and Lat 
The * of lanativs to the fone” (Grand 


The ‘ Epistie of Jonarres to Polyearp" (Gr. and Lat.), 
“\ Epistle of lonatrus to the Romans" (Gr, and Lat), 
The i Rplatle of Joxatina to the Sm: wane" (Gr. and Tat), 
The “ Eptstle of Jonative to the Trallians” (Gr. and Lat, 
ihe “* Goepel of the Inpanxcr” of the Saviour ats Pan Lat 
The “ Protevangelium of Jauas” (Gr. and Lat.). 
The cote Crprerspe - eee Jonx" (Gr.). 
portie Jonn" (Lat. 
The bs me eh ype (Gr. . 2 
The ‘Sacred Memorial Book of Joseph,” a Christian. (The 
oy Fab Te God, pacudepee Vr Tekrad 
‘A ine, » Ve, 
translation). 


the Bavioar” (Lat, 
The * Ges ls eet (Gr. and Lat.) 
‘The “ Epistles of the Corinthians to Pau, atid of Paul to the 


Coutrrmans” (Armen). 
The “ Acta of EUraNe (Gr, and Tat). 
The + & of Pizara" (Gr.). 
The“ Doeth of Preasee (Gr. and Lat) 
‘* Firet Epistio of Pivare” (Gr, oe py 
The “Second fe me Pitan” 


ze cae 


eatin oh 


* (Gr). 
the lerselite (Gr, and Lat». 


IV. Literatwre-—The best accounts of these and 
other apocryphal documents will be found in Fabricii 
Codex V. T. (Hamb. and Lps. 1718 and 
1741), and Coden Apocryphus N. T. (Hamb, 1718-1722) ; 
Auctarium Codicis Apocryphi N. T, Fabriciani, edidit 
And. Birch (Copenh. 1804); A new and full Method of 
eetiling the Canon of the N. T., by the Rev. Jeremiah 
dees (Oe, olen, Gu x of te Old ond 
met, 1701); and Canon oft a 
site cocareed rig 1700); rai ee Me 
dis Apocryphen i, Titb, 1860-68) ; especi 
Coden Apocryphus N, 7. etc., edit, with notes, etd 
gomena and tranalation, by T. C. Thilo (tom. i, Lips. 
1882, 8va; the remaining two volumes have not been 
published)—containing: (1.) The history of Joseph 
the Carpenter, Arab, and Lat,; (2.) The Gospel of 
the Infancy; (8.) The Protevangelion of James, and 
the Goepel of Thomas the Israelite, Greek and Latin ; 
(4.) The of the Nativity of Mary and the 
History of the Nativity of Mary and the Saviour, 
Latin ; (5.) The of Marcion, collected by Dr. 
Habn from ancient Greek MSS, ; (6.) The Gospel of 
Nicodemus, Gr. and Lat.; (7.) Apprehension and 
Death of Pilate, Gr.; (8.) The mutilated and altered 
Gospel of St.John, preserved in the archives of the 
Templars of St. Jobn of Jerusalem in Paris, with Gries- 
bach’s text; (9.) An a 1 book of the Apostle 
pete Lat, Consult the following by Dr. Tischendorf: 
1.) De Kvangeliorum A forum origine ef usu 
| ems, bl (2.) Acta Lisl cap ex ant. codd. (Lips. 
| 1852); (8.) Keangelia Apocrypha adhib. codd. Gre. et 
\ Latinis tip 1858); (4.) Species Apocrypha (Lips. 
| 1866). Dr. Laurence, of Oxford, bas published the 
{ following epocryphal works : (1.) The Book of Enoch 
288 ET car bag Vatts (1819); (8.) Print Es- 
1820). Comp, Lardner, Works, x, 81. - 


ra 
Acts, Gora Episrizs, Revevarroxs ( 
miler books ~ 


The best commentary on the « 
the O. T. (1. e. those contained in the Sept. and Vulg, 
but not in the Heb.) is the Ezegetisches Handbuch su 
des Apekraplon des A, T, by Fritssche and Grimm 
(Leipz. 1856 0q.); 8 convenient one for English read- 
ers is Rieb, d's Cyit. Comment, om tha Apocrypha 
(Lond, 1744, and often since), Annotations op each 


(Gr. look are also contained in Calmet's Commentary, and 


the Critici Sacri, vol. ili; see likewise Parei Opera, 1; 
De Sacy’s Sainte Bible; Cappel, Commentarii, p. 660, 
Others are by Van Hamelsveld ‘(Arost. 1797); Hexe, 
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Gaab s ks, Among others, they turned the books 
ree Lil as (Bert, 1684) TG oaaas (sae or htonce bats heroic verse aoe Ierlrerch sen? 
; y , F 
: Fa-' cles, v, 18) says, the whole of nt as 
1841); Bosberg (State. 1840). Different editions: Faces. v oe Reape 
Uricius (Frkft. and Lpz. 1691); Leusden (Freft. ad M. hed accoun 4 nan a ieee 
7 ; Gott. pieces on scriptura) subjects, a: y’ 
1694); Reineccins (Lips. 1782, 1757); Bendsten (( Ant der C t. die, Beoles ill 16). The yo at 
2700); Angee pe Ss ore erator desad \ltacoa ys coca Gu Aiedn a ol saosin 
the ancient versions of the texts extant may be foun aa i sd. Mondtuacon, ti, 776) eae pee 
in the 4th vol. of Walton's Polygloft. Duvidson has j tom. 1; Opp. A D, 362, hile ae pal of 
ven-a brief but critical Introduction to each book in | op of Laod hago fs Seeks cayyed 
to Jatrod, new ed, vol. ii of a more miscella- | the Arians in city. dae carpe favre 
a eee eoabeh? tn the TAs Aad. 141) taed to speck respectfully of Hla tar even sha 
es mre ola tad agatis 7A me ena suspected of heresy. Apollinaris distinguished 
rary Taped Gear apocryph pie RS , himself especially by polemical and aa rae 
: vodromos aid ose by his work on Tra 
SSE rriiyT hesale Dee Th ry gas aah S Jalsa, atin aa, ES books agsinst 
ete on? Ruther, Reka < Teak dee A. T.! Piptiory, against the Manicheans, Arians, Marcellas, 
Chaps 118) Pribch, D Apebe ocd 71 BAR eked, ‘aad Gabe? Sereen GbSile ae7iad ia alae a 
yor, tn Bolbbora'y Bis te, 68s Bendsten, Exerc. in' Antivch, A.D. 878 and S74, enjoyed the instructions 
Ancor (Gt LOO} eee D. Apokr. d:' of Apollinaris, then bishop of Laodicea, The interpre 
A poste einer Mad esaryroy nly os 9c ai pe ea Apollinaria, quoted in the commentaries of 
rah yamine) Se Ricca cone ¥. r. ie | Jerome, wero peculiarly valuable in those days 00 ac- 
Ulmoriitons ih il, Obs. ad N. T. ex, count of his knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. Basi 
ps aoty palin D Apoke. d. A. | mentions a work of Apollinaris on the Holy Ghost. 
F coors Tesh Franca, Apecrigh ot Grae. Hoh. Sh tho yout 160% was published t'Poste a Meuplranb 
-poncersa (tlpe, 1680) CAipanditas od Spec NOT: in| Poalmorum of Apollinaris, and re-edited by Sylbarg st 
5. Moller's Theol, BL ier h eqs Brockeane, Deapeer | Heidelberg in 1506, tbl, and a tragedy oo “Chit 
sonins COrypa 1766)y ageess De Agabrs dae 7 |sndrions a tha wacko of Oregtry.od Meslanses, vee 
(Bron later, Moule: hue de 'An-| ascribed to Apollinaris; but it la difficult to say whet 
(Bresl. 1816); Moutnie, Les ficres ap rcryphes | “Sdapel ibs roar sake pte 
cient Test, (Genf, 1828); Bergguist, aes Pires se mi . ‘ ose belongs father, 
ee ica teohe kientD peti kat dea AT. Lateits. Whe; Apollinarss Whe: bad daseononaty te 
diss ‘serpy KiugerGh (PrGn. 0d Misteeayi Betas East tended the Athiaesas datas 6f tis Trinity in bis 
Seu e Pete phhebigiln Ine. 1, Nitesch | youth, himself incurred the Teproach of beresy b- 
te the Zeitschr Ff chetetl, Wientch, 1850; Bleak Sa" oanne he taught that the divine Logos occupied in the 
sng d. Ap. d. A. T. (ia the Bled, ¥. Krit: 1068, »: 267’ persce of Chalet the place ef che hima Fatiosal wal 
rat ioe pert tthsapeniaal books ander its name, |" The greatest didiculty in the doctrine of the Twit 
The following works are on the apocryphal addi-' appeared to hiin to bee ge in the Lace of the divine 
‘ 7 ‘person of the Lo with a fect human person. 
‘Bidda (adam iirheed Hen be Nat aparvgste Two perfect Teliclan Sonia not i tied ia one whale 
7 i . : al dvOpurmyr- 
sey Loraboh, D. haligen erent ys k icc Hineatdirtte shane ouetby sea): Setting out 
(Marb, 1807); Bartholmé, Uebere, d. Apokr, d. N. T.' from Anthropology, he ssserted that the essence of 
(Dinkelsbohl, 1882); Beausobre, in Cramer’s Beitr, i, , the rational soul consists in its self-determination. A 
Sesh ol, Mt Li6 Podicomomces Goer Coreen tay Unico eines teeta ae een 
tet) ; Ellicott, Cambridge Essays for 1856; Toland, | union, but only such a divine influence on Jesus # 
Collection of Pieces, i, 850. Many of these epurious might le experienced by any other man. On the 
works are translated in Hone’s A N. T.' other band, if the soul forfeited this characteristic. it 
(Lond. 1820; N.Y, 1849, 8vo), and Abp. Wake's Apost. | Saeed Hor pragy apie Leyergetacd phat 
‘athers ; Hartf. 1834, 8vo i Tov abrefovsiou Zaov e var abre€otm: 
a Seale yo ry paw Apol iss POeiperae di 1) ore bd id 9 wotncavrog airqy). 
Apolmaviane, Stlevers at Apa ) oF APO!" On the first point he objected to the school of Origen, 
Wesatyvn (9. 22) that it admitted no true union of the divine and the 
Apollinaris or Apollinarius, Ciauntos, bish- human, but made instead two Sons of God, the Logos 
op of Hleropolis in Phrygis, in the second century, ' ond the man Jesus (Le. xlll: ale piv pore vide S408, 


Eure- aman soul he substituted the Loyos himeelf as the 

bius and Photius, are lost; only two fragments of his | pote 9:t0¢. He developed this doctrine with origi- 
tbe nality and acuteness. Tho scheme of human natare 

Iv, 27; Fabricius, Bibliwh, Greca, vii, 160; Tillemont, | which ho made use of was the common trichotomica! 
Mémoires, t. i, pt. il. | one, of tho Yano) Aoyuei (voend), GAoyog, and the capa. 
Ete or Apollinarius, bishop of Laodi- , That an animal principle of life, a Wuxi) dAoyog, must 
cen, the son of Apollinaris the elder, who taught first; bo admitted to exist in human nature, be thou-ht 
at Berytus, in Phoenicia, and afterward at Laodicea, might be proved from Paul's Epistles, in the passages 
where he became a presbyter and married. Both fa- where he Apeuks of the flesh lustin:s againat the Spirit; 
ther and son were on terms of intimacy with Epipha- for tho hody in itmelf has nu power of lusting, bat onit 
nius and Libaniue, the Sopbiats, The bishop of La- the soul that is connected with it. It is not eelf-de- 
odicea, Theodotus, having warned them to renounce | tormining, but must be determined by the ywyi} Aoy?- 
this friendship, they: were excommunicated, but after- ef, Which with it ought to govern the body. But this 
ward, npon expressing penitence, they were restored. | result is frostrated by sin, and, conquered by it, the 
Julian the Apostate forbade the Christians to read the | Peason strecumbs to the power of tho irrational desires. 
works of any heathen author, upon which the two! In order to free man from sin, the unchangeable Di- 
Apollinarii (father and son) composed many works in | vine Spirit must de united with a human natare, con- 
imitation of the style of Homer .and- other, ancient | trol the asima, and present a holy haman life (cera 
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4 ist. t. 1, cap. xiii, p. 786), Thus we have in|ae the Manichean notions would lead us to suppose; 
Christ, as man, the three component parts, and can | Man, on the contrary, was originally free from sin, 


call him the GyOpw woe Lerovpdriog, only with thie dif- | and Christ appeared on that very account, viz., in or- 
ference, the Divine occupies the place of the human | der to show that God is not the author of sin, and to 
vor” (Neander, Hist. of Doctrimes, i, 820). Athana-| prove that it ls possible to live a sinless life (the con- 
sina wrote against Apollinarism, though not against ' troversy thus touched upon questions of an anthropo- 
Apollinaris personally (éjpist. ad Epict.; contra A lowtcal nature). Athanasius distinctly separated the 
Kaorisas); Gregory of Nazianzus wrote against Divine’ from the human (comp. especially lib. ii), bar 
also (Ep. I, ii, ad Cledonixm; ad Nectarium); and G he did not admit that he taught the existence of twe 
ory of Nyssa his ‘“Avrifpnrucdy . Christs, Comp. Neander, Ch. Hist, il, 488; Mohler, 
vi, 617). His beresy became generally known A.D, | Athan .e-us, il, 262 eq., compares the doctrine of Apol- 
81, The- | linaris with that of Luther. Gregory of Nazianzue 
(Ap. ad Cledon, et ort. 1) equally asserted the neces- 


A 
‘*Of the writings In which be explained 
his views, only fragments are extant in the works of 
Gregory of Nyssa, Theodoret, and Leontius Byzsnti- 
pus(who lived about the year 590); they were the fol- 
lowing: wepe captwoiwe Aoyitioy (dmrddukic wepl rig 


Stiag ivoapmectwe)—ro card repadciov iop— 
rei dyaoraarwe—mipl miortwe Aoyidsconx—and some 
Jetters (in Gallandil BiW. PP. xii, 706 


8q.; Anyelo 
Mai Class, amet, ix, 495 #q.). Apollinaris objected to 
the anien of the Logos with a rational soul; that the 
haman being thus united to the Logos must either 
preserve his own free will, in which case there would 
be no true union ofthe Divine and the human, or that 
the human soul had lost its proper liberty by becom- 
ing united to the Logos, either of which would he ab- 
ward. ‘He chiefly opposed tho rperrov, or the liberty 
of choice in christulogy’ (Dorner, Person of Christ, per. 
i, ep. Hi, ch, li). In his opinion, Christ is not only 
ivSpwxog tyXzo¢, but the incurnate God. According 
to the threefold divisiun of man, Apollinaris was will- 
ing to ascribe @ soul to the Redcemer in so fur as he 
thought it to be a mean between body and spirit. But 
that which itself determincs the soul (rd adromvnroy), 
and constitutes the higher dignity of man, the voi 
(the yoy? AoyteH) of Christ, could not be of human 
origin, but must be purely divine; for his incarnation 
did not consist in the Logos becoming voi, but in be- 
coming eap=. But the Divine reason supplying the 
place of the human, there exists a specific difference 
between Christ and other beings. In their case, ev- 
ery thing had to undergo a process of gradual devel- 
opment, which cannot be brought about without either 
conflicts or sim (Grav ydp rikuoc aySpwrog, lesl cai 
ayagria, apad. Athan. j, 2, p. 928; compare c, xxi, p. 
939: dpapria ivurécraroy). But this could not take 
Nace in the case of Christ: oldspia docgorg ly Xpio- 
ty’ obe dpa voirg tory dv9pwmyvog (comp. Grego- 
ty of Nyssa, Antirrhet, adv, Apollin, iv, c. 221). Atthe 
same time, Apollinaris supposed tho body and soul of 
Christ to be s0 completely filled with the higher and 
divine principle of spiritual life, that he did not hesi- 
tate to use expressions such as ‘God died, God fs 
torn,’ ete. He even maintained that, on account of 
this intimate union, Divine homigo Is also due to tho 
human natare of Christ (1.c. p. 241, 264). ‘ His oppo- 
nents, therefore, charged him with Patripasstanism. 
Bat we do not think that Apollinaris ever asserted, 
«3 Gregory of Nasztanzus would have us believe, that 
Christ must have possessed an frrational, animal eoul, 
¢. g- thet of a horse or an ox, becauro he had not a ra- 
tonal homan soul: Gregory himeclf seems to hare 
drawn such inferences from the premises of Apollina- 
ria. On the other hand, he sccused his opponents in 
a chnilar manner of believing in two Christs, two Sons 
4 God, ete, (corp. Dorner, |. ¢., and his Notes 68, 64; 
Ullmann, Gregory nf Nae. p. 401 »q.; Bear, Chr. Lehre 
t.d. Dreittnigheit, 1, 586 eq.). Athanasius maintained, 
in opposition to A pollinaris (contra A pollinaries, Libri li, 
at without mentioning him hy name: the book was 
written after the death of Apollinaris), that it behooved 
Christ to be our exemple in every respect, and that 
bis nature, therefore, nrust resemble ours. Sinfalness, 
which is empirically connected with the development 
of man, is pot a necessary attribute of haman natitse, 


of a trae and perfect human nature. It was not 

necessary, as the medium by which God mani- 
fested himself, but Jesus could redeem and sanctify 
man only by sesumlog his whole nature, consisting 
of body and soul. (Similar views had been formerly 
held hy Irenwus, and were afterward more fully de- 
veloped by Anselm.) Gregory thus strongly main- 
tained the doctrine of the two natures of the Saviour, 
We must distinguish in Christ ado cai dAdo, but not 
Gog wai GAdAoc. Compare the Epist.ad Nectar, sive 
orat, 46, with his 10 anathemas against Apollinaris, 
and Ulimann, p. 896-418. The work of Gregory’ of 
Nyssa, entitled Adyo¢ take he mpoc rd ‘Amoddi+ 
vapiov (which was probably composed between the 
years 874 and 880), may be found in Zaccagni, Collect, 
monum. veft,, and Gallandi, Bibl. Patr, vi, 617; comp. 
Gieseler, Ch, History, i, § &8, note £0. Ho opposed the 
followers of Apollinaria (Zuvovercorai, Aqowprra/) in 
his Ep. her. 77, On the question whether Apollina- 
ris or his disciples ever adopted the Docetic errors re- 
specting the body of Christ, see Mohler, |. c. p. 264 
8q."" (Hagenbach, Hist. of Doct. § 99). Apollinaris-n 
was first condemned at tho synod held at Romo A.D. 
875, in which the Roman bishop Damasus presided; 
all mention of the namo of Apollinaris was carefully 
avolded on this occasion. Nevertheless, this condem- 
nation induced Apollinaris to form a separate congre- 
gation, over which he ordained the presbyter Vitalis 
as bishop. Henco the Apollinarists aro also called 
Vitalians. They are also called Dimecrites, because 
they were accused of dividing tho nature of Chriet 
into two parts. Beforo the death of Apollinaris, which 
happened between A.D. 882 and 892, the Apollinarista 
formed in Syria and the adjacent countries several 
separate congreyations, having theirown bishops. Af- 
ter his death tho Apoliinarists were divided into two 
parties, ono of which, under Polemo, or Polemiua, and 
Timnotheus, pretended that the divinity and the bod: 
of Christ were transformed into one substance, 
consequently, that the ficah was to be worshipped ag 
well as tho Logos; these wero called Polemians and 
Synousiasts, and ajso etrcolatra (onprohdrpat, flesh. 
worshippere); in retaliation, they called the orthodox 
anthropolatre, or men-worshippers. The other party, 
which adhered to the original doctrine of Apollinaris, 
were called Valontinians. By imperial command, the 
public worship of the Apollinarists was impeded A.D, 
888 and 897, and A.D, 428 in oll towns entirely pro- 
hibited, Tho sccts of tho Apollinarists assimilated, in 
the fifth century’, partly to the orthodox, and partly te 
the Monophysites. Sco Moxornysites, For a full 
view of Apollinarism in ite origin and history’, see 
Wernsdorf, Diss, de A poll!nare (Vitemb. 1694 and 1719); 
Dorner, Lehre e. d. Person Christi, i, 926-1070 (Eng, 
transl., Div. i, vol. fl, p. 852 sq.); Herzog, i, 419. See 
aleo ia, 8. v.; Neander, Ch, Hist, il, 428; 
Lerdner, Works, iv, 267-274; Cave, Hist. Zit, anno 862 ; 
Shedd, Hist. of Doctrines, i, B44; Pearson, On the Creed, 
” Apollinarists. See APoLLINARIANG. 
- & lo (‘ArddAwy, the destroyer, #0 called because 
his shafts, the rays of Phabus or the sun, inflict dis 
ease or ‘the sun-stroke” in Oriental climates), one of 
the great divinities of the Greeke, according to Homer 


APOLLODOTUS 


(Latona), and the brother of Artemis or Diana (Hesiod, 


Theogn. 918). He was fabled to be the god who pun- 
ishes the wicked and insolent, who affords help and | 
wards off ovil, particularly from cattle, who presided | Antiochus Epipbanes 


over the foundation of cities, and especially as the god 
of music and prophecy (Smith, Dict. of Class. Mgthol. 
s.v.). See Oracre. In this last office he is indirect- 
ly alluded to in the account of the demoniac damsel 
cured by Paul (Acts xvi, 16), See Prraonzss, Jo- 
sephus mentions an audience of Archelaus held by Ti- 
berius in a splendid temple of Apollo built by bim in 
Bome (Axl, xvii, 11,1); and he also speaks of a tem- 
ple of his at Gaza, into which the nobles of the elty 
touk refuge from the masseore by Alexander Jannmus 
(Ant, xdli, 18, 8). 


Apolloddtus (‘ArodAdéoroc, A 
general of the inhabitants of Gaza, who made an ef- 
fectual sally agalnet the Jews canes. the city under 
Alexander Jann#us, bat was at length slain through 
the treachery of his brother Lysimachus (Josephus, 
Ant, xiii, 18, 8). 

Apollo’nia (AroAwria, from Apollo), a city of 
Macedonia, in the province of My, (Plin. iv, 17), 
situated between Amphipolis and Thessalonica, 
Roman miles from the former, and thirty-six from the 
latter (/tiner. Anton. p. 820, 880; Jtim. Hieros. p. 605; 
Tab, Tenting.). 1t was south of the lake Bolbe and 
north of the Chalcidian mountains (Athen, vill, 834). 
According to Stephen of Byzantium, it was founded 
by a colony of Corinthians and Corcyrians. The 
Apostle Paul passed through Amphipolis and Apdllo- 
nia on his way to Thessalonica (Acts xvii, 1; see 


given), & 


Conybeare and Howson's Life and Epistles of St. Paul, ph 


1, 320, 821). lt must not be confounded with a noted 
Apollonia in Illyria (see Kype, Obs. Sacr. ii, 81 »q.). 
The city here spoken of was situated on the “ Eqna- 
tian Way" in the Interior of the district of Chalcidice 
(Scylax, p. 27; Xen. //ist, Gr. v, 2). The ruins are 
called Pollina (Cramer's Anc. Gr. i, 264). 


Apollonia (‘ArrodAwria, a frequent Greek name 
of cities, probably given in this case by one of the 
Seleucide), a town of Palestine, between Caesarea 
and Joppa (Stephen of Byz.; Ptol. v, 16; Pliny, v, 
14; Peut. Tab.), one of thoes on the eea-shore taken 
by the Jews under Alexander Jannsens (Joseph. Ant, 
xiti, 15, 4), and afterward repaired by Gabinius (Jo- 
eeph. War, i, 8, 4). It is now Areuf, a deserted vil- 
lage at the mouth of the Nahr Arsaf (Irby and Man- 
gles, Trav, p. 189; Robinson, Researcd, ili, 46; Chea- 


208 
f J Zeus) and Leta, of Josephus (De Mace. 4) relates of Apollonius 
(ikad, i, 21, 816) the son of Jupiter (Zeus) | josep 


APOLLONIUS 


w! are commonly referred to his 
pedro Heliodoras (2 Macc. iii, 7 8q.). 

2. A eon of Menesthens, and ambassador of 

to the Egyptian 

Philometor, B.C. 178 (2 Macc. iv, 21). 
was the same as the ‘chief commissioner of tribute" 
(dpxwy gopodoyiac) for Jadma, who, at the command 
of Antiochus Epiphanes on his retarn from Egrpt 
B.C. 168), committed such bloodshed in Jerusalem 
Mace, v, 24; comp. 1 Mace, i, 29 q.); next was 
governor in Samaria (Joseph. An. xil, 7, 1, which 
Michaelis, on 1 Mace. ili, 10, regards as a misinter- 
pretation), and finally lost his life in an encounter 
with Judas Maccabmus, B.C. 166 (1 Blacc. iii, 10 aq.). 
An ambassador of the same name was at the head of 
ae raed which Antiochus sent to Rome (Liv, 

ii, 6). 

3. A son of one Apollonius Gennsus, and a Syrian 
governor ander Antiochus (V) Eupator (2 Macc. xii, 
2). B.C. 168, If, however, we understand the sur- 
name as an ironical epithet (yervatoc, noble), this 
Apollonius (bnt whether the father or the son would 
otill be doubtful) may be identical with No 2, 

4. Surnamed by Josephus (Awmé. xiii, 4, 8) Daée 
(Sdog, from a people called Dahm or Dai in 
ana), a Syrian viceroy in Cole-Syria, who, taking 
aides with the usurper Demetrius (B.C. 147), attacked 
Jonathan, the ally of Alexander (Balas), but was ut- 
terly defeated by him (1 Macc. x, 60 8q.). Accord- 
ing to the Greek text In 1 Macc. xvi, 69, he was orig- 
inally governor of Coele-Sytia under Alexander, from 
whom he revolted to the perty of Demetrius. Jose 

us only speaks of him as an officer of: Alexander, 
without alluding to his connection with Demetrius 
(comp. Wernedorf, De fide Macca. p. 185). There 
may have been an early error crept into the text of 
1 Macc., or the expression in the Heb, original may 
have been ambiguous (see Grimm, //ardb. ia loc.). 
If this Apollonius be the same mentioned by Polybius 
(axxi, 21, § 2), a8 foster-brother and confidant of De- 
metrius I, his interest in the affeirs of Demetrius 
would scarcely admit a doubt.—Winer, 6, v. 

5. The son of one Alexander, and one of the em- 


‘ bassadors sent by the Jews to procure an alliance with 


the Romans fn the time of Hyrcanus (Josephus, Amt. 
xii, 9, 2). 

Apollonius, a Roman senator, against whom one 
of his slaves, called Severus, preferred an accusation 
of holding the Christian faith, in the time of Com- 


ney, Expedition, 1, 490), a place famous under the 
Crusaders (Wilken, Arewzz, il, 17, 89, 102; iv, 416; 
vil, 825, 400, 425), Ly whom it was confounded with 
Antipatris (Ritter, Erdk. xvi, 690), 


Apollonia, a martyr of Alexandria, suffered with 
Metra, Quinta, and Serapion, in the year 249, when 
she was seized, and some one by a violent blow on 
the face knocked out many of her teeth; whence, in 
the Middle Ages, she was held to be the patroness 
against the toothache, 
the burning pile, and, on being asked to recant, re- 
flected a moment, and then leaped into the fre. She 
is commemorated in the Roman Charch on Feb, 9.— 
Eusebius, Ch. Hist. vi, 41; Landon, Eccl, Dict. i, 450, 

Apolio’nius (CAwo\\wvo¢, from 4 the 
name of several men in the history peptingreal im 
and Josephos. 

1, The son of a certain 
the Syrian king Selencus (IV) 


instigated tho king to plunder the Temple at Jeruss- 
Jem, and generally took the severest measures against 
the Jews (2 Macc. iv, 4). The writer of the Decla- 
mation on the printed among the works | 


Soon she was brought before des 


modus, about the yoar 188 or 186. When cited be 
fore the senate to defend himself, he delivered an ad- 
mirable discourse on the faith, and was condemned to 
be beheaded. Ho is commemorsted in the Roman 


Charch on the 18th of A His acts are in Ruimart, 
p. 83, 84,—Eusebius Hid. v, 21; Landon, Eccl. 
Dict. {, 452. : oe 


Apollonius of Ty: an impostor and professed 
Ssiogliaas Dd china ox See years behueateas 


Apollonias of Tyana ares 
pestare’’ (Paris, 1706). The life 
tranalated into English by Charles 


APOLLONIUS 


the eirele of philosophy, and in the practice of the 
ascetic discipline of his predecessor Pythagoras, he 
imitated that philosopher in spending the next portion 
of bis life in travel. Attracted by ble myaticism to 
East as the source of knowledga, he set 
lor Persia and India, and in Nineveh, on his route, 


The annunciation of his birth to bis mother, 
the charus of swans which sang for joy on occasion 
of it, the casting out devils, the raising the dead, the 
healing the sick, the sudden disappoarance and reap- 
pearance of Apollonius, the sacred voice which called 
him at his death, and his claim to be a teacher with 
to reform the world, form some of the 
points of similarity. If such was the intention of 

he wus really a controversialist ander 
of a writer of romance, employed by those 
that time were laboring to introduce an oclect!- 
den larzely borrowed from the East into the region 
both of philosophy and religion. Without settling this 
question, it is at least cortain that alout tho begin. 
ning of the next century the heathen writers adopted 
this line of argument, and songht to exhibit a rival 
ideal, One instance is the life of Pythagoras by lam- 


blichus; another, the attack on Christianity by Hiero- | andria, 
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om the necessity of faith, and repeats his opinion re 
ho the cheracter of Apollonius, Lardner and 

iter think that Philostratus did not write with a po- 
lemical reference to Christianity, Dean Trench bas 
made a few remarks in reference to this question (Notes 
to Miracles, p. 62), Baur maintains that Apollonius, 
as Tepresented in tho work of Philostratus, is meant 
to be the pagan counterpart of Christ, Buur finds In 
thie parallel un opposition to Christianity which sought 
to elaim for paganism whut was offered by Christian- 
Dr. Rieckher, on the other hand (in Studien der 
‘artemb. Gridtlichkeit, 1847), tries to prove that the 
picture drawn by Philostratus is not a guileless in- 


| vention of a pagan personality to match the historical 


A good biography of Apollovius, with a pretty full 


| titeratare of the subject, hy J. H, Newman, ia given 
. | at the end of Hind's H story of the Early Church, in 


the Eneyclop. Metrop. (and separately, London, 1860, 
12mo). See also Moshelm, De existimatione Apollonis 
Tyon. ; Schréder, De Apoll. Tyan. (Wittenb. 1728); 
Hermon Phich proc dpoll fyon. Clips 1710); Bare 
lerzog, Philos. 4 ‘yon. (Lips. 1719); hi 
Apolloatus und Christus (Tob. 1882); Moshelm, Church 
Hist. i, 81; Neander, Church Hist. i, 26, 80; Larduer, 
Works, vil, 486 sq. ; Smith, Dict, of Biog. s. v. (by 
Jowett); Bitter, Gesch, der J 'hilosophie, t. iv; A. Réville, 
La Christ Paten et la Cour des Stotres (Revue des dent 
Mondes, Oct. 1, 1865); Bayle, Dict. s. v.; Herzog, Reai- 
|, 424; Journal of Sacred Literature, Oct. 
1862, if.; Lond. Quar. Rev. Jan. 1867. 
Apolloph’anes (Amo\og¢dunc, Apollo- 
ing), a Syrian alain by Judas Maccabeus in a 
the stronghold Gazara (2 Macc. x, 87). 


Apol’los (Aro\s8c, comp. Sozom., Hist. Ecc. iv, 
29, elther for Apollonius, as in Codex D, or Apollado- 
rus, sce Heumaon on Acts xvill, 24), a Jew of Alex- 
deacribed as a learned, or, as some (see Bleek, 


clea ( oe * Xpuoriavovc), in Br, a. d. Heb, i, 424) understand it, an eloquent man 
of whieh he used ailoneateste Sacroowene' gia (aviip Adyrog), well versed in the Scriptures and the 
for of instituting a comparison between | Jewizh religion (Acts xvili, 4). About A.D. 49 ho 
Apollonius and Christ. The who referred re- | case to Ephesus, where, in the synagogues, ‘‘he spake 


ligious phenomena to fanaticlem would hence avail 
himself of the comparison as a satisfactory account of 
the origin of Christianity; while others would adopt 
the same view as Hierocles, and deprive the Christian 
miracles of the force of evidence—a lino of argument 
which was reprodaced by the English Deist Blount 
(se above). The work of is lost, but an 
catline of its argument, with extracts, remains in a 
teply which Eusebius wrote to a portion of {t (cong. 
Heroclem, ed, Olearius, Lips. 1709), Eusebius states 
(bk. i) that he refutes only that portion of the work 
hich related to Apollonias of Tyana, refarring to Or- 
igea's answer to Celsus for a reply to the remainder 
of it, and discusses only the parallel of Apollonius and 
Jeous Christ. Im bk. {he gives an outline of the ar 
xuinent of his opponent with quotations, and states 
his own opinion about Apollonina, throwing discredit 
on the veracity of the sources of the memoirs, and pro- 
reds to criticise the prodigies attributed to him, argu- 
ing that the statements are incredible, or borrowed, or 
materially contradictory. Discussing each book in 
Succession, he replies in bk. i to the statements respect- 
lng the early part of Apolionive’s life; in bk. li, to that 
which concerned the journey into India; in bk, ili, to 
that which related to his intercourre with tho Brab- 
mins; in bk. iv, to his journey in Greece; in bk. v, to 
his introduction to ¥. in E:ypt; in bks, vi and 
vii, to bis miracles ; and in bk. viii to his pretence to 
foreknowledge. He adds remarks on hia death, and 


boldly the things of the Lord, knowing only the bap- 
tism of John” (ver. 26); by which wo are probably to 
understand that he knew and taught the doctrine of 
@ Messiah, whose comiog John had announced, but 
knew not that Jesus was tho Christ. His fervor, how- 
ever, attractod the notice of Aquila and Priecilla, whom 
Paul bad left at Ephesus; and they instructed him 
in this higher doctrine, which ho thenceforth taught 
openly, with great zeal aud power (ver. 26). Havin, 
heard from his new friends, who were much attach 
to Paul, of that apostie’s proceedings in Achaia, and 
especially at Corinth, he resolved to go thither, and 
was on in this design Ly the brethren at Eph- 
esus, who furnished him with Ictters of introduction 
(Acts xviil, 27; xix, 1). On bis arrival there he was 
ueeful in watering the seed which Paul had sown, 
was instrumental in gaining many new converts 
from Judalem (1 Cor. ii. 9), (See Sommel, De Apol- 
lone, London, 1797; Maller, De eloguentia Apollonie, 
Schlousing, 1717.) There was perhaps no apostle or 
apostolical man who so much resembled Paul in at- 
tainments and character as Apolloe. His immediate 
disciples became so much attached to him as well-nigh 
to bave produced a schism in the church, some saying 
“T am of Paul ;” others, ‘I am of Apollos;” others, 
“J am of Cephas’’ (1 Cor. ili, 4-7, 22). There must 
indeed have been some difference in thelr mode of 
teaching to occasion this; and from the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians it would appear that Apollos was 
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‘not prepared to go 00 far as Paul in abandoning the | acquired the elements of exegetical ani historical the. 
flimonts of ching and insisted less on the (to the |ology. He therefore places tt in the third branch of 
Jews) obnoxious position that the Gospel was open to theological science, vis., systematic theology (Ency- 
the Gentiles, (See Dihne, Die Christuspartei in Ko- | Mopadie, § 81). “ Apologetics is treated by Prof. Dor. 
rinth, Hal, 1841, p. 82; Goldhorn, in lgen's Zeitechr. | ner as an integral part of the system of Christisn doc. 
1840, {l, 162 8q.; Neander, Planting and Traising,},|trine, as the first part of dogmatic theology. lt. 
968-271, 802; Pfizer, De Apollone doctore, Altdorf, nd liea in the claim of Christianity to be eternal 
1718; Hopf, De Apollone pesudo-doctore, Hag. 1782; | trutl—lies in Christianity itrelf. It 1s the jastifire- 
Heymann, in the Sachs. exeg. Stud. il, 218.) There | tion of Christianity in ite claim to be the final, alto- 
was nothing, however, to prevent those two eminent | lute religion, It is the justification of Christlanitr to 
‘men from being perfectly united in the bonds of Chris-| thought; It shows, or tries to show, that there ccunot 
tlan affection and brotherhood, When Apollos heard | be conceived a more perfect religion. Christian doo 
-thet Paul was aguin at Ephésus, he went thither to|trines, it attempts to prove, ure to be received not 
ses him; and as he was there when the First Epistle | merely as given, but as troth, Tho energy and con 
to the Corinthians was written (A.D. 52), there can | vincing power of truth {s an.axiom of apologetics. It 
‘be no doubt that the apostle recoived from him his | seeke to reconcile the Logos of the first creation with 
information concerning the divisions in that church, | the historical work of the Logns in bis absolute Reve- 
whith he so forcibly reproves (see Conybeare and | lation. Apologetics thus conocived differs from Chri 
Howson, St. Paul, il, 18 2q.). It stronyly illustrates | tian apologiee. It started, indeed, with repelling st 
the character of Apollos and Paul, that the former, |tacke. But these attacks were merely the histories] 
‘doubtless in disgust at those divisions with which his | occasion of its existence. It exhibits the Christian 
name had been associated, declined to return to Cor- | religion as self-grounded—eelf-dependent, It has an 
vinth, while the latter, with genorous confidence, urged | offensive as well as defensive work. It seeks to show 
him to do so (1 Cor, xvi, 12). Paul again mentions | the inner lack of truth in all thinking which ‘s no 
Apollos kindly in Tit. iil, 18, and recommends him and | Christian. It differs also from # mere philosophy of 
;Zenas the lawyer to the attention of Titus, knowing | religion, inasmuch as it draws from historical mono 
that they designed to visit Crete, where Titus then | ments” (Am. Presb. Rev. Oct. 1862, p. 680). Sack, 
was, Jerome is of opinion (Comment. in loc.) that he | whose Apologetik (1819) was ono of the firat to distin- 
‘remained at Crete until he heard that the divisions at | guish hetween apologetics and apo , considera the 
Corinth bad been healed hy means of Paul's letter, | science properly to be an apologetical handling of 
‘and that he then returned to that city, of which he af-| systematic theology. ‘‘ Dogmatics,” he says, “is 
.terward became hishop. This has an:alr of probabili-} Christian doctrine eet forth for Christian thinkers, 
ty; and the authority on which it reste is better than } who look at it as friends; Apologetics (or more prop 
any we have for the different statementa which make | erly Apology) is Christian doctrine set forth for non- 
.bim bishop of Duras, of Colophon, of Iconium (in | Christian thinkers, who look at it as enemies.” The 
Phrygia), or of Cmsarea (Af . Gree, i, 17). He } English writers, who bave not generally been carefol 
_has been thought by many to have been the author of | of scientific form, but look more directly to practical 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (Alford, Comment. iv, Pro-| ends, bave generally made apologetics a separate 
leg. p. 58 8q.).—Kitto, «. v. Lamia oar sous the Cina of Evidences of 
Apol’lyon (‘Amo\Adwy), the Greek -equivalent Meg anus, Wy aceon, (Anstarmese ) idivsoes she 
(lev ix, 11) of the Heh. title Anapnow (q. +). whole circle of theological sciences intc—1. The Ex- 
kdences; 2. The Doctrines; 8. The Morals; 4. The 


II. Method of A polegetics.—There are two principal . 
Christianity ; the proof of the truth of this presupposi- | methods, the historical and the philosophical. The 
-tion is not a part of the nyatem, and o separate eclenco | first method seeks to vindicate Christianity on the 
‘1s needed to establish this proof, Apologetics, as a | grounds (a) of criticixm, by showing the genuineness 
‘sclonce, is not identical with apology (q. v.), which {a | and authenticity of its racred books; (5) of history, by 
an actual defence of Christianity; but it seeks and | showing that the great facts of Christianity are part 
teaches the right method of apology ; nevertheless, the | of human history; and (c), having established there 
-term is often used in practice to denote the apology | points, by arguing the credibility of the racred Locks 
itsolf, as well as tho mothod. The name was first used | and (1) their divine authority, and hence (©) the bind. 
in German theology (probably by Planck), The scope | ing power on the human intellect of thetr statements 
of apologetics in German theology ia nearly the same | of fact and doctrine. Mort English writers on evi 
‘as that of the evidences (q. v.) of Christianity in Eng. | dence follow the historical method, and divide their 
lish thoology, with this difference, that the definition | material into (1) external evidence (miracles snd 
of apologetics lays a greater strons on ita position as | prophecy); (2) internal evidence (philogophical). A 
& separate branch of scientific theology. line of ovidence called presumptive is formed in this 

I, Relation to Theology.—The true place of apolo. | way: admitting the existence and attributes of God, | 
getics in the circle of theological sciences is not yet | it is unlikely that He wonld leave His creatures in ige | 
definitively settled. Schlotermacher makes ita branch | norance anc wretchedness; and it is likely, also, that, 
of philosophical theology (Theol. Stud. § 82-42), Tho-|if He should commanieate with them, Hie revelaticn 
luck, also, holds that apologetics should bo Incorpe- | would present analoy ies to His works in nature. This 
ratod with systematic theology (Vermischte Schriften, |is tho line of Butler's Annlcpy, of Ellis, and of Wat- 
i, 878), There is some reason for the view of other | 80 


m, in tho first part of his Erdexces, renic 
writers, who place it under the head of hiblical criti- and sctentific method ls “ is 


propored arren (Syste. 
cinm, os apologetics must show the penuinencrs and | matische Theologie, Einleitung, TP), ota that AS task 
credibility of the Scriptares; but yet this Je only pert! of the science is to show (J) that Christianity isa 
of its function, Pelt gives it the leading place In| fact of history; (2) that Christianity $s a divine rev- 
systematic theology, as the acience of first principles | elation; (8) ‘that Christianity is the power of God 
(Encghlopadie, § 62, where also a valuable history of | woto salvation, “Instead of attempting to deduce 
apologetics may be fount), Kienlen puts it ander tha the trath of every part of Chrittlanity from the exter. 
head of practical theology (E der Theolug. Wis-| nal evidences alone, wo have at last lesrmad wnt, 
senachr/ten, § £4), Hagenhuch contends that the etndy | with Christianity as an undeniable complex of oe 
of apologetics cannot |. pursued before the rtudent hae nomens, needing for its m nothing lors he 
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the divine agencies it claims. Thus we reason ftom | of tle nineteenth’ céntary ns for those of the apostolic: 


the character of Christ, from the superh: 
lence of Christian doctrine, from the supernatural ef- 
fects of this religion in the individual and in the world; 
giving the external evidences their due subordinate 
position as mere proofs that what are claimed to be 
and to have been phenomena of Christianity are le- 
gitimately claimed to bs such. Discriminating re- 
marks on the two methods, and the advantages of the 
pew one, may be found in Dr, Bushnell's Nature and 
the Sop ‘raatural, p. 38-35; also Meth, Quar, Res, July 
1962, p. 878-876. ‘The true name for our new treatises 
on ‘The Evidences’ is Philosophy of Christianity” 
(Warren, in Meth. Quar. Rev. Oct, 1863, p. 589). The 
German writers havo followed generally the philo- 
sopbical method, and of late years the English have 
tloo entered more into this field. But there are An- 
glo-Saxon apologists who do not commence with the 
historical evidences, and German ones who do not lay 
the whole stress upon the intornal evidences, Indeed, 
the latest writers in both languages seem to have mu- 
tually exchanged the traditional methods of their fa~ 
thers, Auberlen’s Gottlicke Offenbarung (1864) would 
bave delizhted the heart of even so thoronchly Eng- 
lish an apologist as Paley [see Aroxoor]. On the 
other hand, Coleridge, who disparaged the compara- 
tive value of the evidence from miracles and prophe- 
ty, dictated to a friend a scheme of evidences of which 
the outline is as follows: I. Miracles, as preclading 
the contrary evidence of no miracles; II. the Mate- 
vial of Christianity, its existence and history; {II. the 
Doctrines of Christianity, and the correspondence of 
boman nature with those doctrines; illustrated, first, 
historically, with refarenca to the progress of the race; 
second, individually, with reference to the wants of 
each human soul, and the capacity of the Christian 
docttines to satisfy those wants (Coleridge, Works, 
N.Y. ed. v, 655). A complete scientific method must 
Unite the two methods (the historical and the philo- 
sophical), in order to show that Christianity is not only 
areligion (among others), bat also the religion of hu- 
manity, (See Coleridge, By. ia Literaria, 8yo ed, 
p- 348; and Aids to Reflection, p. 207 2q.; Turretini, 
Opera, i, 225 aq. ; Chalmers, Lectures on Pul'y, Works, 
vol.ix; North Brit, Reo, Aug. 1851, art. ji.) The Eng- 
lish writers, doubtless, formerly luld too little stress 
upon the internal and spiritual cvidence of Christianity 
(see Wesley, Works, v, 758, for a paseage of remarkable 
tgacity on this point); while, on the other hand, the 
Germans have undervalued the external evidence, and 
thus opened the way for rationalism and Infidelity. 
Farrar states the historical uses of the two methods as 
, fillows: “In all ages the purpose of evidences has 
been conviction; to offer the means of proof either by 
philesophy or by fact. In arguing with the beathen 
fa the first age, the former plan was adopted—the 
school of Alexandria trying to lead men to Christian- 
ity as the highest philosophy; in the Middle Ages the 
same method waa adopted under the garb of philoso- 
phy, but with the alteration that the philosophy was 
one of form, not matter. 
the appeal was to the Charch: in the early contests 
with the Deists, to the authority of reason, and to the 
Bible reached by means of this process; in the later, 
to the Bible reached through history and fact: in op- 
posing the French infidelity the appeal was chiefly to 
anthority ; in the early German the appeal was the 
tame as in England; in the lster German it bas been 
4 retarn in spirit to that of the early fathers, or of the 
English apologists of the penrere onsen, bat tant 
on a deeper philosophy; an appeal to feeling or in- 
tuition, and tog to pe iol reason ; and through these 
ultimately to the Bible (Free Thowgat, p.478). Cole- 
ridge remarks as follows upon the state of the Evi- 
dences for Christianity in the present age: ''The re- 
sult of my own meditations is, that the evidence of the 
Gospel, taken as a total, is as great for the Christians 


| 


In the later Middle Ages |§ 


uman excel-|age. I should not be startled if I were told it was 
greater. But it does not follow that this equally bolde 
good of each component part. An evidence of the 
most cogent 
Christiane, may compensate for the evanescence of 


eas, unknown to the primitive 


some evidence which they enjoyed. Evidences com- 

paratively dim have waxed into noonday splendor; 

and tho comparative wane of others, once effulgent, ie 

more than indemnified by the is rod xavroy, 

which we enjoy, and by the standing miracle of a 

Christendom commensurate and almost synonymous 

with the civilized world. I make this remark for the 
purpose of warning the divinity: student against the. 
disposition to overstrain particular proofs, or rest the 
credibility of the Gospel too exclusively on some one 
favorite point’ (iVorks, N. ¥. ed. v, 428). Fisher, in 
his Supernatural Orig'n of Christianity (N. Y. 1866), 

has some excellent remarks on the method of Apolo- 
getics (Resays I and XI). See Bishop Butler's ad- 
mirable discussion of the ‘‘ particular’ evidence for. 
Christianity in bis Analcgy of Rel'g on, pt. ii, ch. vii; 
and compare New York , i, 141 8q.; Mansell, 
in Aids to Faith (Lond. 1861, 8vo), Essay I; Fiteger- 
ald, On the Study of the Evidences (Aide to Fuith, Essay 
11); Princeton Review, xviii, 859; and the whole sub- 
ject further treated, with special reference to English 
methods, in this Cyclopadia under Evipexces. 

III. Of books properly to be called Apzlogetics, as 
defined above, there are none in English, though Far- 
tar, Critical History of Free Thovght (1863), covers the 
ground generally, y manuals of apologetics have 
been issued in Germany, of which the following are 
the most important: Stein, Die Apologetik des Christen- 
thums, ale Wissenschaft dargestellt (Leipsic, 1824, 8vo) ; 
Sack, CAristliche Apologetit (Hamburg, 1829, 8vo); 
Stendel, Grundsige einer Apologetik far das Christenthum 
(Tobingen, 1880, 8vo); Drey (Rom. Cath.), Apologetib 
ale wissenschaftliche Nachweisung des Chri. ume in 
seiner Exvschei (Alains, 3 vole. 1888-47, Bvo). On 
the relation of apolo.etics ta other branches of the- 
ology, see Lechler, Ueber den Begriff der Apologetit 
(Studien und Kritiken, 1889, part ili); Kienlen, Die 

der Apologetit (Studien und Kritiken, 1846). 
On the history of apologetics, and on the nature of 
the Christian evidences, sco Tzschirner, Geschichte der 
Apologetik (Leipsic, 1805); Farrar (as cited above); 
Hayonbach, Encyklopadied. thol. Wisecnschaften, § 81; 
Henbner, art. Apologetik, in Erach und Gruber’s Eacy- 
Hop.; Herzog, Real-Encykiip idie, i, 480; Lechler, Ge 
schichte d. De'smua (1841, 8vo); Pelt, Theol. Encyblo- 
padie; McCosh, The S al in relation to the 
Natur, ch. jit (Cambridge, 1862, 12mo); Hampden, 
Introduction to the Philosophic i Evidences of Christian- 
ity; Conybeare, Lectures on Theology, ch. i; Hill's Di- 
vinily, ch. 1; Stecle, Philosophy « f the Evidences (Edinb, 
1884, 8vo); Shedd, Hist. af Loctrines, bk. ii; Van Sen- 
den, Geschichte der Apologetik (transl. from the Dutch, 
Stuttgart, 2 vols. 1848, 8vo); Ikagenbach, Mts. of Doc. 
trines, §§ 28, 20, 117, 157, 288; Beck. Dogmengeachichte, 
82 eq.; Barnes, Readjustment of Christianity (Presb. 
Quar, Rev. July, 1862). Seo ulso AroLooy; Deis™; 
Evipences; Rationaiem. 

Apologists. See Aroloor. 

Apology (aro\oyic, & defence), a discourse, or ar- 
gument, in defence af come person or doctrine that has 
been attacked or misrepresented. The use of this 
term, as applied to religious truth, is to be carefully 
distinguished from its application in ordinary conver- 
sation, in which it generally means an excuse made for 
some m or thing which deserves censure. Hence, 
those who arc unacquainted with the derivation of the 
word have ignorantly argued that the existence of 
apologies for Christianity implies the weakness of tho 
claims of Christianity itself. In the early church, the 
defences of Christianity presented to heathen emperors 
by the Christian writers were called Apologies, and 
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ene writers themselves are styled Apolegists. The 
samo name was afterward given to defences of Chris- 
tlanity against pagan writers and other opponents, end 
the science of defending Christianity is called Apolo- 
getics (q. v.). In this article we propose to give a 
brief history of the apologies or defences of Christian- 
ity from the beginning until the present time, Chris- 
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Christians in general, this last charge was so clearly 
unfounded that it is not noticed even by Celsus and 
Lucian. The senseless accusation that they worship- 
ped an ase’s head may have arireu, as Tertalllan al- 
ready intimates, from a story of Tacitus respecting 
some Jews who were once directed by a wild ass to 
fresh water, and thus relieved from the torture of 


tianity has had to contend against four classes of op- | thirst; and it is worth mentioning only to show how pas- 


ponents—Jews, Pagans, Mohammedans, and Ration- 
alists. These four heads would form s convenient 
division of the history, if treated according to the 
parties opposing Christianity; but it will be more 
convenient here to follow the chronological order, ma- 
king three periods—the Early Age, the Middle Age, 
the Modern Age. 

I, The Early Age (down to the sixth century),—The 
Jews, from their affinity to.the new religion, seem to 
have opposed it most bitterly in the Leginning. The 
grounds of their unbelief are stated in the N. T. iteelf, 
ond are the Naalsgocal Low sig ee oe Pe 
apostles argue a’ iy the Jews w! 
undertake ea thew by the prophecies and types of the 
O.T. that Jesus was Messinb, Later writers in this age 
ore, Jnstin Martyr (dialogue with Trypho, the Jew) 
and Origen (aguinst Celsus, who personates a Jew- 
ish ent). The Judsizing teachers in the church 
had also to be met and answered. See Entonrres. 
1 t’onalism also soon appeared in the epiritualistic 
theories of the Gnostics, See Grostictam. The pa- 
j an attacks, though often borrowing Jewish objections, 
were founded on the pagan view of God and the world, 
both as religion and philosophy. They anticipate 
many of the modern forms of infidelity, ‘‘Subetan- 
tially the same objections are urged by the sceptical 
mind from age to age, and substantially the same re- 
plies are made. Infidelity is the same over and over 
again—reappeating in new forma, it is true, so that 


it seems to the time and the church like a new thing | The Latin 


under the sun, yet ever remaining identical with it- 
self, it makes very mach the same statements, and 
elicits very much the same replies’ (Shedd, History 
of Doctrines, i, 104). When Christianity first ap- 
peared, it was thoroughly antagonistic to the pagan 
public opinion of the times. The first forme! attack 
in the shape of books appeared in the second centary, 
beginning with Celsus (q. v.), who attacked the whole 
idea of the supernatural, whether m Judaism or in 
Christianity. Lucian of Samoasta (+ about 200) at- 
tacked Christianity with tho shafts of wit and ridi- 
cule. He was followed by the Neo-platonists (q. v.), 
Porphyry (q. v.), and Hierocles (q. v.). The lead- 
ing arguments agalnst Christianity in the first three 
centuries, with the replies to them by tho Christian 
apologists, are thus summed up by Dr. Schaff: 1. 
Against Cunist: his illegitimate birth; hie asaoci- 
ation with poor, unlettered fiehermen, and rudo pul- 
Heans; his form of a servant, and his ignominious 
death. But the opposition to him gradually ceased ; 
while Celsus called blm a downright Impostor, the 
Syncretists and Neo-platoniste wero disposed to regard 
him as at least a distincuixhed sage. 2, Against 
CHRISTIANITY: its novelty; its barbarian origin; its 
want of a national basis; the alleged absurdity of some 
of its facts and doctrines, particularly of regeneration 
and the resurrection; contradictions between the Old 
and New Testaments, among the Gorpels, and between 
Paul and Peter; the demand for a blind, irrational 
faith, 8, Against the CiraisTtans; atheism, or hatred 
of the gods; the worship of a crucified malefactor ; 
poverty, and want of culture and standing; desire of 
innovation; division and sectarianiom ; want of patri- 
otism ; gloomy seriousness; superstition and fanati- 
clem ; and sometimes even unnatura) crimes, like those 
related in the pagan mytholozy of CEdipus and bis 
mother Jocasta (concubitus (Edipodei), and of Thyestes 
and Atrens (*pule Thyestee), Perhaps some Gnostic 
sects ran into scandalous excesses; but as acainst the 


sionate and blind was the opposition with which Chris- 
tlanity in this period of persecution had to contend. 
“The apologetic literature began to appear under the 
reign of Hadrian, and continued to grow until the end 
of the fourth century. Most of the church teachers 
took part in this labor of their day, The first apolo- 
gies, by Quadratus, Aristides, and Aristo, addressed 
tothe Emperor Hadrien (about A.D. 130), and the sim- 
ilar works of Melito of Sardis, Claudius Apollinaris 
of Hierapolis, and Miltiades, who lived ander Marcus 
Aurelias, are either entirely loet, or preserved only 
in fragments. But the valuable apologetical works 
of the Greek philosopher and martyr, Justin (166), 
we possess. After him come, in the Greek Church, 
Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus of Antioch, and Her- 
mias, in the last half of the second centary, and Ori- 
gen, the ablest of all, in the first half of the third. 
The most important Latin apologists are Tertullian 
(about 220), Minucius Felix (between 220 and 280; ac- 
cording to enme, between 161 and 180), and the elder Ar- 
nobius (q. v.) (about 800), all of North Africa. Here at 
once appears a characteristic difference between the 
Greek and the Latin minds. The Greek apologies are 
more learned and philosophical; the Latin more practi- 
cal and juridical in thelr matter and style. The former 
labor to prove the truth of Christianity, and ite adapt- 
edness to the intellectual wants of man; the latter 
plead for its legal right to exist, and exhibit mainly 
ita moral excellency and salutary effect upon society. 
aleo are, in general, more rigidly opposed 
to heatheniam, while the Greek recognise in the Gre- 
cian philosophy a certain affinity to the Christian re- 
llzion. The apologies are addressed in some cases to 
the emperors (Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus Ao- 
relius) and the provincial governors, in others to the 
intelligent public. Their first object was to soften the 
temper of the suthorities and people toward Chris- 
tianity and its professors by refuting the false charges 
against them. Jt may be doubted whether they ever 
reached the hands of the emperors; at all events the 
persecution continued. Conversion commonly pro- 
ceeds from the heart and will, and not from the under- 
standing and from knowledge. No doubt, however, 
these writings contributed to dissipate prejudice arnong 
honest and susceptible heathens, and to induce more 
favorable views of the new religion, Yet the chief 
service of this literature was to strengthen believers 
and advance theological knowledge. It brought the 
charch to a deeper and clearer sense of the peculiar 
nature of the Christian religion, and prepared ber 
thenceforth to vindicate it before the tribonal of reason 
and philosophy. The apologists did not confine them 
selves to the defensive, but carried the war agpzres. 
sively into the territory of Judaism and heathen- 
fem" (Method et Quarterly Review, Oct. 1858, art. viii). 
, Clemens Alexandrinus (+ 220) is also classed among 
the apologists (Stromata ; Cohortatio). He admite the 
valne of heathen philosophy as a preparation for Chris. 
tHanity, and aseerts that Christianity fully satisfies the 
‘legitimate demands of the human intellect. Here 
belong aleo, in part, at least, Eusebius (+ 870) of Ca. 
sarea's mporapacyery and drddakec « 7, Ath. 
anasius's Adyoo card ‘BAApvww and Tie ga 
Spwwjaewe rod Adyou; and Cyril ($ 444) of Alex 
andria’s ten books against Julian, in which he Gives, 
as a reason for the late appearance of Christianity. 
‘that the progress of revelation had to be parallel with 


the cultivation of mankind. Augustine’s (+ 480 
cwitate Dei is a great attempt to consider bret ea 
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realizing the idea of a divine plan and order for 
world, as containing the immanent idea of the 
world and its history (Smith's Hagenbach, § 117). 
pe tabeipcph relations of reason and faith, 
y and religion, with a skill thet has never 

{, 162 #q.). 


tlso, in part, apologetic. On this pariod, besides 
works already cited, ses Reaves, The Apolugies 
ein, 


F 
& 


Sra Semisch, Life of Justin Martyr, trunal, by Ry- 
land (Edinb. 1848, 18mo); Woodham, Tertullian Liber 


Sizle 
lgion prouxée par dee Faits (Paris, 1722) ; one part of 
which, pecan) ia, A Critical and Historical Discourse 
fethod of the Authors for and against Christian- 
ity (Lond. 1789, 8vo); Bolton, The Zoidences of Chris- 
hantly te the Writings of the A \pologiste down to Augus- 
fine (New York, 1854, y dx Kaye, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory idustrated from Tertullian (Camb. 84 edit. 1845, 
8s0); Kaye, Justis Martyr (Lond. 1886, 8vo); Kaye, 
Clement af Alexandria (1885, 8vo); Lardner, Works 
(vol. ii); Farrar, Crit. Hist. of Free Thought (note 49); 
erry aoe 8 Trois Premiers Siscles 
and Otto, Corpus A christiano- 
rum seeali secundi, vol. i-viii, containing the works of 
Satin, Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus (Jona, 1847- 
61); and other works named under APOLOGETICa. 

Il. The Middle Age (eeventh century to the Refor- 
mation).—In thie period we find little to note for the 
fint four centuries, In the Dark Ages, the public 
mind ond thonght were nominally Christian, or, at 
least, were not sufficiently cieensiA to admit of doubts 
that might create a demand for apolocsetical works. 
The external conflict now was only with Judaism and 
Mohammedanism. Against the Jews, Agobard (¢ 840) 
wrote his treatise De /nsolentia Judworum; at a later 
period Gialebert, or Gilbert, of Westminster (+ 1117), 
wrote Disp. Judri cum Christiano da Christiana, 


imund M: (+ 1986), 
Prgio Fidei; Peter of Clagny, Ade. Nefand. Seciam 
Airazenorume (Martene, Monumenta, tx). See Hagen- 
bach, Hist, of Doctrines, § 144; Farrar, Critical History 
of Free Thought, p. 887 sq. In the ninth century, Sco- 
tua Brigena (+ 675) treated of the relations of revela- 


the seeds of Pantheism lay in histesching. The strife 
between Nominalism and Realism in the 11th century 
led to a more thorough discussion of fundamental prin- 
ciples as to the relations between faith and reason, 
tad between God and nature; and the orthodox theo- 
logians, especially Anselm of Canterbury (+ 1109), ne- 
eS eee nee ee 
gustine, mos qamro infelligere, ut credam, sed credo, ut 
aiclligam, Aquinas's De veritate fidei contra Gentiles 
was directed against the Jews and Mohammedans. 
having given to reason a greater share in his 
exyussalld, Said gone te Wet as't0,point Ok la beatae: 
Getions contained in the fathera, was persecuted by 


copacecere ; ** t! b doubt we come to inquiry, by 
inquiry to truth ;”' in this anticipating Descartes. Ber- 
tard of Clairvaux held that Abelard’s rationalism was 
fn contradiction not only with faith, but also with rea- 
tn, The newly'-learned system of Aristotle began, 
ta tha Uda kga O Go: aaetled fe fea Taalarns, and 


Tertullian, Minucius Feliz, and Vincentina, | turarin concordia, auctoritas 
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among them to theology. Alexander de Hales (+1245) 
was the first to give regular theological) prolegome- 
oa, in which he considered the question whether the- 
ology can properly be called a science, and how it 
ts paatalaad ai the Bible; ho ascribed to it experi 
mental, not speculative certainty. The same line 
was followed by Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, and Duns Scotus. The latter recognises eizht 


gelorum errorum, ecclesia 

daritas, Among the later scholastics we find Durand 
de St. Pourcain a ( 1836); Gerson, who wrote against 
the Hussite h de sensu literal 8. Scr. 
et de causie pal is Raymond de Sabunde (+ 1484), 
who, in his Liber creaturarum eeu theologia naturalis, 
and Viola anime (often reprinted, as, for instance, at 
Lyons, 1648, 8vo), asserted that the love of God is 
the highest knowledge. The controversy with the 
Moslems produced in the 14th century John Cantacu- 
senas (+ 1875), Orationes et aesertiones pro fide Christi- 
ana contra Saracenos et Alcoranum (ed. Bi Rob. Gualter, 
Basil, 1548, fol.), In the Western Church more im- 
portant works a) such a8 Nicholas de Cusa'e 
Cribratio Alcoran), in which he sought to prove the 


idole de f Eplise | divinity of Christ by the Koran itself, and Zelus Christi 


contra Judewos, Saracenos, ot Injideles, written about 
1450 by the Spaniard Petrne de Cavalleria. About 
the same time appeared a system of Christian philos- 
ophy due to the thought of the Middle Age, and which 
we find already foreshadowed in Anselm and Hugo de 
St. Victor. Its principal object was to establish the 
relation and differences between faith and reason, as 
well as to reconcile them. In the first rank of these, 
#0 to say, philosophical apologies, we find the De Chris 
tiana religione et fidei piotate (Paris, 1641) of Marsilins 
Ficinas (+ 1499), in which the same views originally 
advanced by Thomas Aquinas in De ceritate Catholica 
Silei contra Gentiles are easily recognised, To the 
same class belong the 77%: crucis seu de veritate 
relignunis Christiane of Savonarola (+ 1498), and the 
Solatium itinerie mei of the same author. A sentence 
we find in his works may be considered as the distin- 
aap Principle of that whole school of philosoph- 
ical apologists: gratia prasupponit naturam (Pelt, The- 
Encyblopidie, § 65). 

IIL. From the Reformation to the Present Time.— 
The era of modern speculation followed the discovery 
of printing, the revival of letters, and the Reforma- 
tion, Europe was filled with a spirit of restless inqui- 
ry. The Romieh corraptions of Christianity led many 
to doubt Christianity iteelf. Leo X, himself a sceptic, 
fortified the pride of letters and of freethinking. Cul- 
tivated men seemed likely, on the one hand, to go 
beck to classical paganism, or, on the other, to fall 
into philosophical pantheism. In the early times of 
the Reformation the difficulties in the church itself on~ 
groseed the attention of the Christian writers, But 
soon after apologetics received a new impulse from the 
spirit of free inquiry which became so general. The 
fundamental questions of Christianity were again ax- 
amined. This is the time when appeared the clear 
and comprebensive De teritate Religionis Christiana 
(1648) of the Spaniard Ludovicus Vives (+ 1640). 
Among the Protestanta, the evidence derived from the 
Testimonium Sp. Sancts internam led to a new class of 
arguments, which we find in Philippe de Mornay du 
Plessis's Truité de Ia verité de la Religion Chrétienne 
(1567, 1661; and » Latin trans, by Breithaupt, Jena, 
1698, 4to), and Hugo Grotins's De veritate Religionis 
Chridtiane (1627, etc.; last edit. Amsterdam, 1831). 
Among Roman Catholic apologists we notice Melchior 


Canus (+ 1660), whose Loci Theologici ts more a work 
on theological logic than dogmatics; it or grag 
the different grounds of evidence recognised by his 

church. The differences between the Lutheran and 
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Reformed Churches led also to apologetic as well as |stdndnisse, and Ruhr’s anonymous Briefe a. d. Ratéo- 
controverslal works. Among these, one of the earliest |nafismus (Aix-la-Chapelle, 1818, 1818); on the other 
and most important ls the Ardocelic de fundamentals | side we find Stendel's //altharkeit d. Glaxbens (Stuttg, 
dissensu Doctrine Lutherana et Calviniana (Viteb. 1626, |1814), Zéllich’s Briefe &. d, Supranaturalismus (1821), 
ete.; best edit, 1668),- In the Romish Church the dif. | Sartorins’s Religim ureserhalb d. Grensen d. Vernvnft 
ferences between the Jansenists and the Moliniste, | (Marb. 1822), and similar works by Tittmann (1816). 
and afterward the Jesuits, led Blaise Paecal to write | The attempts at conciliation of Kabler, of Kénigsberg 
his Persées, which, althongh unfinished, is one of the | (1618), Klein (1819), Schott (1826), etc., proved an- 
ablest and most complete apologetic works of ony time. |availing, The number of works published on both 

In the 17th century srose the so-called dcism of | sides increased daily. Most of them are, however, for- 
England, under the leadership of Herbert of Cher- | gotten now, and the only ones which have retained 
sey ¢t 1648) and Hobbes (+ 1649), contemporuneons- | any importance are C. L, Nitzsch’s De Revelaticne re- 
ly with Descartes on the Continent. Spinoza fullow- | ligionis externa publica (1808), and De dis 
ed with his destructive criticlsm and with his panthe- | crimine revel. Imperatoria et Didactice (1830), in which 
istic philosophy, These were followed by crowds of |he te and revelation, and attempts to 
less important deists, freethinkers, etc. The grounds, | give a complete theory of the latter, blending, to use 
both of attack and defence, were now very different | C, J. Nitzsch's expression, “formal sapranaturalism 
from those of the early ages. Then the advocates of | with material rationalism.” In the school of Tibin- 
Christianity had to defend it against pagan attacks, | gen a new apologetic method, which we may call sel 
and, In turn, to show the absurdity and wickedness | entific, arose under the influence of Storr and of his 
of polytheism; now, on the other hand, the deistic | followers, Its great defect, perhaps, is that it makes 
unbelievers not only professed to believe in one God, ja science of faith, Among the principal works in 
but also sought to show that no special revelation is }that line we find Peter Erasmus Miller's Kristelig 


necessary to man, but that he can Jearn both God and | A ik (Kopenh, 1810), G. 8. Francke's Eatewrf 
duty from the lig ht of nature. The English deism proenigered fey christlich. Religion (Altona, 1817), 
ce and Germany, and, coming in | Next to these must be placed the articles of Heubner, 


passed over into 


aid of the movement in philosophy and criticism led | of Wittenberg, in Ersch und Gruber's AY. Eacyklo- 
by Descartes and Spinoza, gsve origin there to the | pddis (iv, 46!-46!), K. W. Stein's Apologetié d. Christen 
movement which finally culminated in the so-called | thums als Leerca dargestellt (Leipz. 1824); and 
Rationalism, Naturalism, and Positiviem (sea these |in the Roman Catholic Church, the a works 
three heads; see aleo Dursm). We shall briefly sketch {of Stephen Wiest, of Ingolstadt, Patricius Zimmer, 
the history of apologies in this period, firet, on the Con-|F, Brenner's Fundamentirung d, katholischem speculo- 
tinent of Europe, leaving the English and American | tiven a (Regens, 1887), and, more recently, the 
apologists to the close of this article. works of Klee (q. v.). Conceived in a different t, 
‘1. German.—In Germany the Wolfian philosophy | but fully as Ingenious nnd methodical, are K. F. 
prepared the way for the English deiam. which soon | clus's, of Berlin, Apologien (1804), G. J. Planck's Jeb r 
took root, The first open infidelity of the period we |d, Behandlung, etc.,d. historiechen Beweises fd. Gdttlich- 
find in euch writers as J. C. Dippel (+ 1724), author of | keit d, Christenthuma (Gott. 1821), and erpecially K. 
Democritus Christianus, and J.C. Edelmann (+ 1767), | H. Stirm’s Apologie d. Ch) istenthums (1886). In rocrt 
who rejected all revealed religion to attach himeelf ex- | of the writers named, dogmatic teaching is comLined 
clusively to consckence. Between these two extremes | with apologetical. This is etill more true of the apol- 
appeared Leibnitz, whose attempt at « reconciliation |ogetical works of Schlelermacher and his school (see 
between philosophy and Christianity, by making rea-|Schleiermacher, Darstellung d, Theol, Stud. § 40-44), 
son the jndge between them, had d the way |and of the works of Staudenmaier and Sebastien von 
for the Wolfian school. Among the German apolo-| Drey, Apologetik als wissenschafil, Nachweinmg d. Gott- 
gists of that ee we find Iitienthal (Die gute Sache |lichkeit d. Christenthums, etc. (8 vole., Maing, 1888- 
d. gbtth, Offenbarung, 1772-82), Koppen (Die Bibel als |"47). Other German theologians considered apologet- 
cin Werk d. gottl, Weisheit, 1787, 1887), A. F. W. Sack | ics as & scientific exposition of the fundamental prim- 
(Vertheidigter Glaube d. Christen, 1778, 2 vole.), Nosselt | ciples of Christianity. Among them we find Steu- 
(Vertheidigung d. christl, Religion, 4th edit. 1774), Je- | del, in his Grundzige einer Apolrgetit (Tabing. 1830) ; 
rusalem, of Wolfenbittel (Betrach!. @. d. Wahrheiten | Heinrich Schmid, of Heidelberg, in the Oppositionsschr. 
d. chr, Relig. 1776), G. Leas (D. Religion, etc., 24 ed. | f. Theol. u. Philos. 43 (Jens, 1829, p. 55 eq.); The 
1786, 2 vols,), and J, G. Téliner (+ 1774). But the | luck, Palmer, etc. Most of the introductory works to 
most important of all the German apologists of that |the study of dogmatics may be considered as apolo- 
time was Friederich Kleaker, who defended Christian- 
ity as the scheme of man’s ealvation, while the con- 
temporary theologlans chiefly defended the doctrines 
and morals of the Gospel. His principal works are, 
Wahrheit wu, gittl, Ureprung d. Christenthums (Riga, 
1787-94); Untersuch. d. Grande f. d. Achtheit u. Glawb- 
‘wird. d. ochrifil. Urkunden d. Christenthume (Ham, 
1797-1800), and Versuch @. d, Sokw Gottes unter d. 
Menschen (2d ec, 1795). In the German Roman Cath- 
olic Church wo find the Wolflan B, Stattler (1771), 
P, Opfermann (1779), Beda Mayr (1781), and S. von 
Storchenau, anthor of the Philosophie der Religion 
(1772-89). Tho German theologians, however, allow- 
ed themselves to be led into a sort of Biblical deiem, 
which was opposed by Storr. and especially by J.C. 
Lavater (+ 1801), who considered faith as the reeult 
of the inward feeling of the power of the Goapel, not 
to be attained by learned demonstrations. The fur- 
ther development of theology in Germany led to the 
strife between Rationalism and Supranaturalism, and 
thus apologetics were merged into polemice, in which 
the fundamental questions of the Christian faith were 
fresly discussed. This is the time of Reinhard's Ge- 


opment,” attacked even the beliefin the personality of 
God and the iramortality of the human sonl, called forth 
a large number of apologetic works, which, more than 
had been done before, urged the aleolute parity and 
sinlesaness of the character of Jesus, and the fact that 
his personality is unique and without perallel im his. 
tory, as the strongest argument to be used by the 
Christian apologist. The celebrated work of 

| (Sandlosigheit Jesu, Hamburg, 1883) took this gromad, 
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and stands at the head of a large class of apologetic | Beweis des Glaubens, devoted entirely to apologetics, 
literature. In 1863 Renan’s Vie de Jéeus appeared in | was commenced in 1865 at Gatersloh. It has the ser- 
France, followed, in Germany, by a new work from | vices of Andrew, Zéckler, and Gran, the two latter of 
Strause on the same subject, by Schenkel's Charao-| whom are authors of apologetical works mentioned 
terbild Jesu, and by Schleiermacher's posthumous | above. 
“ Leben Jesu'’ (Berlin, 1864). A vast apologetic liter-| 2. French.—At the head of modern French apolo- 
atare on this subject ng up in France, Germany, | gista, of course, stands Pascal (q. v.); Huet's Demon. 
and England, for the literatare of which, see Jrscs, | stratio Hoangelica (2d ed. 1680) followed ; also Houtte- 
L, Feuerbach, in his work on the “ Essence of Chris-| ville, mentioned above (1727). Among the Homan 
tisnity" (Wesen des Christenthums, 1811), went even | Catholics, Fénolon, Lettres sur la Religion (1718); Le 
beyond Strauss, to the extreme limit of nibilism. He | Vassor (1718); Lamy (1716); D’Aguessean (+ 1751); 
rejected religion iteelf as a dream and an illusion, from | smong Protestants, Abbadie (q. v. + 1727); Jacquelot 
which, when man awakes, he finds only himself. He|(+ 1708); in answer to the French encyclopedists 
became the founder of a new school of materialism, | es ly, AbbS Guéné, the author of Motse vengd 
which showed an extraordinary literary productivity, | (1769); Bergier, in his 7ratté historique «t Dogma- 
and galned considerable influence. See Marertat-| tigue da la vraie Religion (Paris, 2d cd. 1780, 12 vols. ; 
isu. Among the most important apologies of Chris-| Bamberg, 1818, 12 vols.), F. A. Chateaubriand aleo 
tianity against this school belong the Letters on Ma- | sought to prove the heavenly origin of Christianity 
terialism from Fabri (Briefe aher den Sfaterialismus), |\in his Génie du Christianisme (Paris, 1802; often re- 
and the works of Bohner, An “ Apology of Christi- | primted and translated), and in his Les Martyrs. The 
avity from the stand-point of national psychology’’ | deficiencies of French apologetics are abarply noted 
was written by R. T. Grea (Semiien und Indogerma-|by Chasnay, Introduction aux Demonstrations Hoon 
aen is threr Be fahi; zur Religion wad Wis | getiquee (Migne, Paris, 1858, 8vo). The Romanist 
Eiwe Apolngie dea Christenthums vom Standpunkie reactionary school, headed by de Baletre (1758-1821), 
Vilterpsychologie (Stuttgart, 1864, 8vo) for the pur-| mingles apologetica with defence of Romanism, and 
pose of refuting the objections made by Renan, Strauss, | of the absolute authority of the church (see Morell, 
and others, to the universal character of the Christian | History of Modern Philosophy, chap. vi, § 2). A 
religion on account of its Semitic origin, As Straues, | school of ultra Rationalists hes lately sprung up in 
Nienan, Feuerbach, and many other modern opponents | France, of which Colani and Réville are types. See 
devied the possibility of miracles, and made this their} Rarioxauism. The Evangelical echool, on the other 
chief argument against the truth of supranatural Chris-| hand, has produced able advocates of Christianity in 
tisnity, a considerable number of works was called} Vinet (q. v.); Pressensé (see the Revue Chréti 
forth in defemce of miracles, all of which are intended | passim), and Astid, Les Deux Thdologics (Geneva, 1868). 
to be more or lees apologies of Christianity. See the | Among modern French apologists we notice the Ro- 
most important works of this class under Mimactes. | man Catholics R. de la Mennals (+ 1854) and Frays- 
One of the ablest German apologetic works of mod-| sinous (+ 1841), They, however, like de Maistre, so 
ern times is Auberlen’s Giitliche Offenburung (Basil. | identify Christianity with Roman Catholicism that 
vol. i, 1861; vol. il, 1864), which, unfortunately, was | thelr works are available only for those of their own 
left incomplete by the death of the author in 1864.|charch. In the Reformed Church, E. Diodati, of Ge- 
See AcBemnten. Among the recent works which are | neva, addresses his Keeai sur le Christianisme especially 
more popular than scientific, none has juced a more] to the will, For the numerous writers in answer to 
profoand sensation than Guiot's Dé sur f Eo.| Renan, seo the bibliography under Jrsvs. 
cence de la Religion Chrétienne (Paris, 1864; translated] The Abbé Migne has published a vast collection of 


into Raglish, German, and most of the European lun-| the Christian apologists in 18 vols., with an introduc. 


gaszes). Guizot undertakes an apology of those fun- | tory volume, and a concluding volume on the present 
damental doctrines of Christianity which are common | state of apologetic ecience and of ecepticism, making 
to both evangelical Protestants and Roman Catholics, | 20 vols, in all, We deem it worth while to give the 
and he treats, in succession, of creation, revelation, | wholo title of this great work, which is a repository of 
inspiration, the essence of God, the person and the | apologics: Demoxatrations Evangéliques de Ter. 
work of Christ, and he particularly dwells on the be-| tullien, Origéne, Eusdbe, 8. Au, , Montaigue, Ba- 
lief in inspiration, Luthardt's Apologetteche Vortrage| con, Grotlus, Descartes, Richelieu, Arnauld, de Chol- 
(Lips. 1864) are ten lectures, held at Leipsic, to show | seul du Plessis-Prasiin, Pascal, Pélsson, Nicole, Boyle, 
the fandamental difference between the two views of | Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Locke, Lami, Burnet, 

the world (Weltanscharung) which now dispute with | branche, Lesley, Leibnitz, 1a Brayére, Fénélon, Huet, 
each other the control of modern society, and the abil-| Clarke, Duguet, Stanhope, Bayle, Leclerc, da Pin, 
ity of Christianity alone to furnish a satisfactory s0-| Jacquelot, Tilloteon, de Haller, Sherlock, le Moine, 
lation of the problem of humun life with all its mys-| Pope, Leland, Racine, Massillon, Ditton, Derham, 
teries, Similar is a posthumous work by Thom. | d'Aguesseau, de Polignac, Saurin, Batier, Warburton, 
Wizenmann (died 1787, q. v.). Zur Philsophie und| Tournemine, Bentley, Littleton, Seed, Fabricius, Ad- 
Geschichte der Offenbarung (Basil. 1864). The author|dison, de Bernls, Jean-Jacques Ronseesa, Para du 
vas a contemporary of Kant, Jacoby, Hermann, Ha-| Phanjas, Stanislas I, Turgot, Statler, West, Beauzée, 
mann, and Lavater, by a] of whom he was bighly es-| Bergier, Gerdil, Thomas, Bonnet, de Crillon, Euler, 
teemed. Auberlen, who published the above edition, | Delamarre, Caraccioli, Jennings, Dubamel, S, Liguori, 
called attention to his importance as an epologist in| Butler, Bullet, Vauvenargues, Guénard, Blair, de Pom- 
the Jahrbacher far deutsche Theolrgie for 1864, Other} pignan, de Luc, Porteus, Girard, Diessbach, Jacques, 
spologetic works recently published in Germany are} Lamourettr, Laharpe, le Coz, Duvoisin, de la Luzerne, 
Geas and Riggenbach’s Apologetische Beitrage (Basil. | Schmitt, Poynter, Moore, Silvio Pellico, Lingard, Bru- 
1803); a collection of ten lectures by Auberlon, Gess, | nati, Manzoni, Paley, Perrone, Lambruechini, Dor- 
Preiswerk, Riggenbach, Stahelin, Stockmeyer, under | Iéans, Campien, Fr. Pérennée, Wiseman, Buckland, 
the title Zer Verantwortung des christhichen Glaubens(Ba-| Marcel de Serres, Keith, Chalmers, Dupin ainé, Gré- 
sil. 1851, Bvo); Vosen (Rom. Cath.), Das Christenthum | goire XVI, Cattet, Milner, Sabatier, Bolgeni, Morris, 
und die Kis seiner Gegner (Freiburg, 1864, 8vo); | Chassay, Lombroso et Consoni; contenant les apolo- 
Hettinger (Rom. Cathol.), Apalngie des Christenthums | gies de 117 auteurs, ripandus dans 180 vol.; traduites 
(vol. 1, Freiburg, 1868, 8vo); Hillen (Rom. Cathol.),| pour la plupart des diverses langues dans lasquelles 
Apologie des Chrisdenthums (Warendorf, 1863) ; Zezsch-| avaient été dcrites; reproduites Intégralement, non 
witz, Zur Apologie deo Christenthums nach Geschichie| par extraits. Ouvrage dgalement nécessaire & coax 
und Lehre (Leipe. 1866, 8v0). Anew monthly, entitled| qui ne crolent pas, & ceux qui doutent et & ceax qui 
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crolent ; avec Isrzopucrion aux Dimonstrations evan- 
Conclusion du méme ouvrage (20 vols. a4 


the Protestant writers which impugn Romanism are 
often omitted. : 

8. and American.—The English Deists of 
17th century, Herbert, Hobbes, and Blount, were an- 
swered by numerons writers; the literature is given 
in Leland, Deistical Writers (1754, 8vo0), and in Lech- 
Jer, Geschichte des englischen Deismus, See Duis. 
Richard Baxter was probably the earliest original 
writer on Evidences in the English language. His 
firet publication on the subject was The Unreasonable- 
nese of Infidelity (1655, 8v0; Works, vol. xx) ; followed 
by The Reasons of the Christion Religion (1667, dto; 
Works, xx and xx!); More Recsons (1667, in answer to 
Herbert; Works, xxi). In these books Baxter shows 
his nsval acuteness, and anticipates many of the argn- 
ments of later writers. Farrar (Critical Hist, b Aap 
Though!), strangely enough, omits Baxter from his list 
of writers given in note 49, from which the following 
statement is chiefly taken. Locke (¢ 1704) wrote The 
Reasonableness of Christicnit, 


lend, Reply to Tindal; Boyle (1626-1601) not only 
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evidence arising from early testimonies, which could 
be gathered to corroborate the facts and to vindicate 
the honesty of the writers, or of the internal critical 
evidence of andesigned coincidences in their writings. 
The first of these occu the attention of Lardner 
(1684-1768). His ility was published 1727-’57; 
the Collection of Ancient Jewish ond Heathen Testimo- 
nies, 1764-7. The second and third branches occe- 
pled the attention of Paley, the one in the Evidences, 
the other in the Hora lina, Paley'’s argument hes 
been extended to the Gospels and other parts of Scrip- 
tare by Blunt, Undesigned Coincidencrs, etc. (8d edit, 
1850; compare also his Zsecy on Paley, reprinted from 
the Quarterly Rev. Oct. 1828). Before the close of the 
century the real danger from Deism had parsed, and 
the natural demand for evidences had therefore, in a 
great degree, ceased. Consequently, the works which 
appeared were generally a recapitulation or summary 
of the whole arguments, often neat and judicions (as 
is seen at a later time in Van Mildert, Boyle Lecteres, 
vol. ii, 1805; and in Chalmers, Worts, vol. i-iv), or in 
developments of particular subjects, as in Watson's 
to Gibbon and Paine, or in Graves 
1807). 
Te is only in recent years that a species of eclecti- 


wrote himself on the evidences, but founded the Boyle | clsm, rather than positive unbelief, has arisen in Eng- 
Lectures (see Bort.x}, 8 serlea which was mainly com- | land, which is not the legitimate successor of the old 
posed of works written by men of real ability, and | deism, but of the speculative thought of the Continent; 
contains several treatises of value. Among the series | and only within recent years that writers on evidences 
may be named thoes of Bentley (1692); Kidder (1694) ; | have directed their attention to it. In the Bampton 
Bishop Williams (1695); Gastrell (1697); Dean Stan- | Lectures (q. v.), which, a8 one of the classes of anna- 
hope ton Dr. Clarke (1704~’6); Derham (1711); | ally recurring volumes of evidences, is suppceed to 
Tbbot (1718); Gurdon (1721); Berriman (1780); Wor-| keep pace with contemporary forms of doubt, and may 
thington (1766); Owen (1769). Othor eeries of lec-| therefore be taken as one means of measuring dates 
tares in defence of Christianity followed, both in Eng- | in the correrponding history of unbelief, it is not until 
land and on the Continent, viz., the Moyer Lecture | about 1852 that the writers showed an acquaintance 
cu the Leyden (1758); the Warburton (1772); the | with these forms of doubt. The first course which 
le (1775); the Bampton (1780); the Hague (1785); | touched upon them was that of Mr. Biddle (1&52), on 
the Haarlem (1786); the Hulsean (1820); tho Congre-| the Natural History of Infidelity; and the first espe- 
gational (1883). See each of these heads. The Lowell | cially directed to them was that of Dr. » Ow 
Lecture (Boston) has similar objects. Among separate | the Atoning Work nf Chriet (1858, 8v0); which was fol- 
treatises of this period, Leslie (+ 1722), Short Method | lowed by Mansel, On the Limite of Religious T1 
with the Deists; Jenkins, Reasonableness of Christian- | (1858), and by Rawlinson, Hist. Evidences of the Truth 
ify (1721); Foater, Usefulness and Truth of Christian- | af the Scripture Records stated anew (1859). It is im- 
ity, against Tindal ; » Trial of the Witnesses, | poseilile to cite all the lonks of Evidences, popular and 
against Woolston; Lyttelton, on Si. Pauls Conversion ; | scientific, published in England and America. But 
Conybeare, Defence of Revelation (1782); Warburton, | among the most important, besides thove already men- 
Divias Legation of Moses; Addison, Evidences (1780); | toned, are Erakine On Jnternal Evidence (1821); Ba- 
Skelton, Deiem led (Works, vol. iv), may be|chanan, Modern Atheism (Boston, 1859, 12mo); Shep- 
mentioned. The great work of Bishop Butler, The pard, Divine Origin of Christionity (Lond. 1829) ; Young, 
Analogy of Religion, etc., was the recapitulation and | The Christ of History (N. Y. 1856); Rogers, Reason and 
condensation of al] the arguments that had been pre- | Faith; Eclipses of Fuith; Greyson Letters; Defence of 


viously used, but possessed the largeness of treatment | Eclipse of Faith; Taylor, Restoration of Belief (Camb, 
and originality of combination of » mind which had | 1855); Aids to Faith (in reply to Earaye Reviews, 
not 80 much borrowed the thoughts of others as been | London, 1861, vo); Replies (o Essoys and Reviews (N. 


educated by them, Balguy's Discowrses (8d od., 1790, | Y. 1862, 8v0); Wharton, TAcism and the Mod. Seept. 
2 vola.), and his Tracts, Moral ard TA ical (1784, | Theories (Philad. 1859, 12mo); Dove, Logic of the Chris- 
8vo), are very valuable. In the latter half of the | tian Faith (Edinb. 1850); Mi isttanity and Mod- 
centory, the historical rather than the moral evi- | ere Jnfidelity (Lond. 1854, 12mo); Pearson, On Infidetity 
dences were developed. First, the religion of nature | (Prize Essay, Relig. Tract Soc.); Wardlaw, On Mera. 
was proved: at this point the Delst halted, the Chrie-| cles (N. Y. 1858, 12mo); Wileon, Evidences (Boeton. 

tlan advanced farther. The chasm between it and | 1888, 2 vole, 12mo); Dewar, Eeidences of Revelatsou 
revealed religion was bridged at first by probabili- | (Lond, 1864, 12mo); Shuttleworth, i of Reo- 
ty; mext by Butler's argument from analogy, pat | elation with i/eelf and with Reason (N. Y. 1882, 1@mo) = 
as ® dilemma to silence those who objected to reve-| Reinhard, Plan of the Founder of Christianity (transl, 
lation, but capable of being ured as a direct arwu-| Bost. 1881); Lect. on Evidences at the Unit. of Virginia 
ment to lead the mind to revelation; thirdly, by the | (N. ¥. 8vn, 1852); Alexandor, Evidences (Presh. Board 

historic method, which asserted that roiracles attest- | 12mo); Hopkina, Lect, before the Lowell Jastit, (Boston, 
ed a revelation, even without other evidence, Tho | 1846, 8vo, an admirable book); Alexander, Christ and 
argument In all cases, however, whether philosoph- | Christianity (N. ¥. 1854, 12mo); Peabody, Christierse:i 

ical or historical, was an appeal to reason—either ev- | the Kelig. of Nature (Lowell Lect. 
idence of probability or of fact—and was in no case | Faber, Di Of Infidelity r The 
an appeal to the authority of the church. According- | Perso of Crit the Miracle of History(N.Y. 1865, 12ane). 
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we note, Hoorn beck, Pro convincend, Judais (1655, 4to); 
Limborch, Amica Collatio cum ervdito Judao (1687, 
4to); Leslie, Short Method with the Jews; Kidder, Dem- 
castrations of the = (1726, fol. ); McCanl, The 
Ola Paths (1887); ibid., Warburton Lectures (1848). 
Against Tabet yg. besides Sp De Veri- 
tote, see ‘ature of Imposture in 
Melamed (Bvo); Lee, Tracie om C tats pal A 
lannedaxiom, ion ary 8v0); White, Bamp- 
ton Lect. (1784, — of Mokwamed (as6e), 
For the literature of the pees and Renan controver- 
sy,seo Jesus, For the Colenso controversy in Eng- 
land, and that caused by the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” 
seo Ratrioxatism (English). Seo also APOLOGETICS; 
Atnersu; Evipexces; Detsu; Ivripeviry; Pan- 
tHEIaM.—Christ. Remembrancer, x}, 827, and xii, 149; 
Lowioa Quer. Reo. (Oct. 1854); American Theol, Rev. 
(1861, p. 488); North British Rev. xv, 831; Hagenbach 
(Smith), History of Doctrines, § 28, 116, 187, 288, 294, 
26; Shedd, History of Doctrines, Ui. il; Pelt, Theolog. 
» Pp. 878 aq. ; A Sage Sollabue Script, 
he veritate Relig. Christ. scripserunt (1725, 4to); 
Geschichte a, christl, Philosophie, vol. il; Tho- 
Jack, Verwnechte Schriften, 1, 149-376; Bickersteth, 
Chridicn Stedent, p. 469 oq. (where a pretty full list of 
books is given); Walch, Bibliotheca Theologica, ch. v 
(a coptons list up to time of publication, 1757); Kah- 
nis, History of German Protestantism (transl., Edinb. 
1856); Barthotmess, Scepticisme Theologique (1852) ; 
Morell, Hist. of Philosophy, ch. v; Hurst, Hist. of Ra- 
tionaliam (N.Y. 1865, 8vo); Fisher, The Supernat. Ori- 
gm Christianity (N. Y. 1865, 8vo); Afeth. Quar. ae 
(ipa, 1858, p. 70, 812; July, ‘1882, p. 857, 446); Bibl. 
oteca Sacra Galy, 1865, p. 894); Gass, Protest. Dog- 
w7ti#, vol. ili; Warren, Sgstematieche Theologia, Kin- 
leltang, p. 17-22; Hagenbach, Encyblopddie tnd Me- 
thedalogie, § 81; Nast, Jntroduc, to Comm. on N. 7. ch. 
iv; Walker, Philosophy of the cafe Salortion (N.Y. 
often reprinted); Bushnell, Nature und the 
wal. A — be history of apologetical and polem- 
ical theology is peering by Werner (Rom. Catholic; 
vols. i-iv, Schaffhausen, 1861-1866), 
Apostasy (arosracia, revolt), a forsaking or re- 
noancing religion, either by an open declaration in 
words, or a virtual declaration by actions. The Greek 
term is eraployed by Paul to designate the ‘failing 
away” (3 dsrooracia), which in his time was held in 
check by some obstacle (rd car‘yov, b cerriywv), 2 
Theas. ii, 8. It means one of two things: (1) Political 
defection (Gen. xiv, 4, Sept.; 2 Chron. xiii, 6, Sept. ; 
Acts v, 87); (2) Religious defection (Acte xxi, 21; 1 
Tim. iv, 1; Heb, fii, 12). The first is the common 
classical use of the word. The second is more nsual 
im the N. T.; 80 St. Ambrose understands it (Comm. 
is Lec, xx, 20). This erocracia (apostasy) implies 
ésisrara: (apostates). An organized religious bod: 
being supposed, some of whose members should fa! 


away from the true faith, the persona so falling away 
woull be dxdorarat, though still formally unsevered | 91 


from the religious body; and the body itself, while, 


in respect to ita faithfal members, it would retain its 
ebaracter and name, might yet, in respect to its other 
members, be designated an drocracia. Itissuch acor- 


religious body as this that Paul seems to mean. 


rupted 
He elsewhere daseribes this religious defectlan by some 
of its peculiar characteristics, These are seducing 
spirits, doctrines of dsmons, hypocritical lying, a sear- 
ed conscience, = forbidding of marriage and of meats, 
godliness without the power thereof (1 Tim, 
iv, 1; 2 Tim. fii, 5). The antitype may be found in 
the corrupted Charch of Christ {n so far as {t was cor- 
Ttupted, The same body, in so far as it maintained the 


a form of 
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ture of a religious defection to grow up by degrees, 
We should not, therefore, be able to lay the finger on 
any special moment at which it commenced, St. Cy- 
til of Jerusalem considered that it was already exist- 
tng in his time. ‘‘ Now," he says, ‘is the drocracia, 

for men have fallen away (4miornoar) from the right 
faith. This, then, is the drocracia, and we must be- 
gin to look out for the enemy; already he has begun 
to send bis forerunners, that the prey may be ready 
for him at his coming" (Catech. xv, 9). Seo Man oF 
Sx. The primitive Christian Church distinguished 
several kinds of apostasy; tho first, of those who went 
entirely from Christianity to Judaism ; the second, of 
those who complied so far with the Jews as to com- 
maunicate with them in many of their unlawfol ‘prac- 
tices, without making s formal profession of their re- 
ligion ; thirdly, of those who minzled Judaism and 
Christianity together; and, fourthly, of those who vol- 
untarily relapsed into paganism. See Lrssiuatict; 
Saczivicati; Traprroaes (Farrar, s. v.). 

At an early period it was held that the church was 
bound, by the passages of Scripture in which the sin 
of apostasy is referred to, either entirely to refuse ab- 
solution to those oxcommunicated for it, or at least to 
defer it until the hour of death. Later, however, this 
rigor against apostates was modified, and they were re- 
stored to the church on condition of certain prescribed 
penances, Subsequently occlesiastical usage distin- 
guished between apostasa perfitia, #1 ae, and ir. 
regularitatie. The two latter were reduced in the Ro- 
man Charch to two species of defection, 50 that apos- 
tasia inobedientia was made identical with apostasy from 
monastic vows (aposiana a monachatu), and apostasia 


Council of Chalcedon with the anathema, and later ec- 
clestastical legislation threatened them with the loss 
of the privileges of the order and the clerical rank in 
addition to excommunication, infamy, and irregularity. 
It required the bishop to imprison such transeressors ; 
but apostates from vows he was required to deliver over 
to thetr superiors, that they might be punished accord- 
ing to the lawe and customs of their orders. The state 
governments lent the secular arm to oxecute these lawa, 
2| With regard to q the faith, an ordinance 
of Boniface III determined that apostates to Judaism 
should be dealt with as heretics, and this ordinance 
afterward regulated the treatment not only of such, 
but of all apostates, Toward apostates to Islamism, 
or so called renegades, the church exercises this dis- 
ciptine to the present day. Toward the apostates to 
modern athelsm the same discipline could not be ex- 
ercised, because generally they do not expressly re- 
nounce church fellowship. The Roman empire, as 
carly as under the first Christlan emperors, regarded 

apostasy as a civil crime, and punished it with confie- 
cation, inability to give testimony or to bequeath, with 
infamy, etc. The German empire adopted the pro- 
visions of the ecclesiastical legislation, and treated 
apostasy as heresy. The German criminal practice 
knew, therefore, nothing of a particular penalty for 
this crime; and after the criminal code of Charles V 
abolished the penalty of heresy, the punishment of 
apostasy generally ceased in the German criminal law, 
In Protestant Chureh disciplines no mention is made 
of apostasy from the Christian religion to Judaism or 
Islamism, because this kind of apostasy was little fo 
be expected in the provinces for which they were de- 
signed, The national churches pursued, however, de- 


fakth and lowe, was the bride and the apouse, and in | fection from thelr communion through the customary 
wo far as it “fell away” from God, was the drocra- | stages of church discipline to excommunication. See 
aia, jast ae Jerusalem of old was at once Sion the bes APosTaTE. 

loved eity, and Sodom the bloody city—the Church} We, in these latter times, may apostatize, thou 
ef God nod the Synagogue of Satan. It is of tho na-! ander different circumstances from those above 
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scribed, Tho term “apostasy” is perverted when It 
ts applied to a withdrawal from any system of mere 
polity ; it is lexitimately used only in connection with 
a departure from the written trath of God in some 
form, public or personal.—Bingham, Orig. Eccles, bk. 
xvi, ch. vi,s.v. Seo BAcKaLtpina. 
Apostate (drosrarne, a rebel, renegade), a terra 
used, in its strict sense, by ecclesiastical writers, to 
designate one who has, either wholly or in part, left 
the true faith to embrace a false belief, or who has 
forsaken any holy profession to which he was bound 
by solemn vows. The term apostate is, in Church 
h , applied by way of emphasis to the Emperor 
Julian, who, though he had been nominally Christian 
when he came to the throne, renounced the Christlan 
religion, and used every means in his powor to re- 
establish paganism in the empire. See HERETIC, 
Apostle (amdcrodog, from dmocrid\w, to send 
forth). In Attic Greek the term is used to denote a 
fleet or naval armament, It occurs only once in the 
Sept. (1 Kings xiv, 6), and there, as uniformly in the 
New Testament, it signifies a person sent by another, a 
messenger. Jt has been asserted that the Jews were 
accustomed to term the collector of the half shekel 
which every Israelite paid annually to the Temple an 
apostle; and we have better authority for asserting 
that thoy used the word to denote one who carried 
aboat encyclical lettora from their rulers. CEcumenius 
states that it is even yet a custom among ths Jews to 
call those who carry about circular letters from their 
rulers by the name of apostles. To this use of the 
term Paul has been supposed to refer (Gal. i, 1) when 
he asserts that ho was ‘‘an apostle, not of men, nei- 
ther by men"—an apostie not like those known among 
the Jews by that name, who derived thelr authority 
and received their mission from the chief priests or 

‘ principal men of their nation, The Import of the 
word is strongly brought out in John xili, 16, where 
it occurs along with its correlate, ‘‘ The servant is not 
greater than his Lord, neither hs who ts sent (drioro- 
Aog) greater than he who sent him.” 

It is the opinion of Sulcer (Thesaurus, art. 'Amicro- 
Aog) that the appellation ‘apostle’ is in the N. T. 
employed as a general name for Christian ministers as 
‘Spent by God,” in a qualified use of that phrase, to 

bh the word, The word is indeed used In this 


sense by the futhers. Thus we find Archippus, | pe! 


Philemon, Apphia, the seventy disciples (Luke x, 1- 
17), termed apostles; and even Mary Magdalene is 
said yevicOat roig drocrdAcig amdoroAoc, to become 
an apostle to the apostles. No ovidence, however, 
can be brought forward of the term being thus used in 
the N. T, Andronicus and Junia (Rom. xvi, 7) are 
indeed said to be lrionpor iv roig droorddon, ‘of 
note among tho apostles; but these words by no 
meana imply that they were apostles, but only that 
they were well known and esteemed by the apostles. 

cuvepyoi, the fellow-workers of the aj les, are 
by Chrysostom denominated cuvardoroko. The ar- 
gument founded on 1 Cor. iv, 9, compared with ver. 6, 
to prove that Apollos is termed an apostle, cannot 
bear examination, The only instance in which it 
seoms probable that the word, as oxpresalve of an of- 
fice in the Christian Church, is applied to an individ- 
ual whose call to that office is not made the subject 
of special narration, is to be found in Acts xiv, 4, 14, 
where Barnabas, as well a6 Paul, is termed an apoe- 
tle. At the samo time, It is by no means absolutely: 
certain that the term apostles, or mossengers, does not 
in this place refer rather to the mission of Paul and 
Barnabas by the prophets and teachers at An 
under the impulse of the Holy Ghost (Acts xiii, 1+), 
than to that direct call to the Christian apostleship 
which we know Paul recelved, and which if Barna- 
bas had received, we can scarcely perauado ourselves 
that no traca of so important an event should have 
been found in the sacred history but a passing hint, 
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tloch, | of the Christian Church (John xiv, 16, 17, 9; 
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which admits, to ssy the least, of being plausibly ac- 
counted for in another way, We know that, on the 
occasion referred to, ‘‘the prophets and teachers, 
when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands 
on Barnabas and Saul, sent them away” (dwidveay); 
80 that, in the sense in which we will immediately find 
the words occurring, they were dxderoho—prophets 
and teachers (Vollhagen, De A post. Ebr. Greifsw. 1704). 
In 2 Cor, viil, 28, we meet with the phrase dwcero- 
ort texAnousy, rendered in our version ‘‘the messengers 
of the churches.” Who these were, and why they re- 
ceived this name, is obvious from the context. The 
churches of Macedonia had made a contribution for 
the relief of the saints of Judea, and had not merely 
requested the apostle ‘‘to receive the gift, aud take 
on him the fellowship of ministering to tho saints,” 
but at bis suggestion had appointed some individuals 
to accompany him to Jerusalem with their alms. 
These “ apostles or messengers of tho churches” were 
those “who were chosen of the churches to travel 
with the apostle with this grace [gift], which was ad- 
ministered by him,” to the glory of their common 
Lord (2 Cor, viii, 1-4, 19), With much the same 
meaning and reference Epaphroditus (Phil. il, 25) is 
termed drocro\oc—a messenger of the Philippian 
Charch—having been employed by them to carry 
cunlary assistance to the apostle (Phil. iv, 14-18). 
The word ‘‘ apostle” occurs once in the New Testa- 
ment (Heb. Ili, 1) as a descriptive designation of Jesus 
Christ ; “‘ The apostle of our profession,” i. e, the apos- 
tle whom we profess or acknowledge, The Jews were 
in the habit of applying the term ">t, from Mbt}, 
to send, to the peraon who preaided over the synagogue, 
and directed all its officers and affairs. The Church 
is represented as ‘the house or family of God,” over 
which he had placed, daring the Je economy, Mo- 
sea a8 the superintendent—over which he has 
under the Christian economy, Christ Jesus. The im- 
port of the term apostle is divinely commissioned su- 
perintendent; and of the wholo phraso, ‘the apostle 
of our profession,” tho divinely commissioned saperin- 
tendent whom wz Christians acknowledgo, in contra- 
distinction to the divinely appointed supcrintendent 
Moses, whom the Jows acknowledged. 


mankind. At an early period of his Bora heen 
dained twelve” of bis disciples ‘thet they shoald be 
with him." Their names were; 1. Simon Peter (Ce 
phas, Bar-jona); 2. Andrew; 8. John; 4. Philip; 5. 
James the Elder; 6. Nathanael (Bartholomew); 7. 
Thomas (Didymus); 8, Matthew (Levi); 9. Simon 
Zelotes; 10. Jude (Lebbeus, Judas, Thaddeos); 11. 
James the Less; 12. Judas Iscariot. (For their names 
according to Mohammedan traditions, sca Thilo, Apoer. 
1, 152.) “These be named opoeties.” Some time 
afterward ‘he gave to them power against unclean 
eplrite to cast them out, and to hea! all manner of 
disease ;” ‘and he sont them to the kingdom 
of God” (Mark fil, 14; Matt. x, 1-5; Mark vi, 7; 
Lake vi, 18; ix, 1). To them he gave “the keys of 
the kingdom of God,” and constituted them princes 
over the spiritual Israel, thet ‘‘ people whom God was 
to take from among the Gentiles, for his name” 

xvi, 19; xvili, 18; xix, 28; Luke xxil, 20). Prewi- 
ously to bis death he promised to them the Holy 
Spirit, to fit them to be the founders and governors 


Kv, 26, 
27; xvi, 7-15). After his resurrection he 

confirmed thelr call, saying, ‘Aa the Father 

sent me, so send I you ;" and gave them a 
to “preach the gospel to every creature” (Johm =x, 
21-28; Matt, xviil, 18-20), After his be, 
on tho day of Pentecost, communicated to them those 
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they, in the Gospel history end in their epistles, 
the Apocalypse, gave a complete view of the will of 
their Mester in reference to that new order of things 
of which he was the author. They “had the mind 
of Christ.” They spoke ‘‘the wisdom of God in a 

mystery.” That mystery ‘' God revealed to them b; 

his Spirit,” and they spoke it, ‘not in words whic 
man's wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth.” They were ' ambassadors for Christ,” 1nd 
besought men, ‘‘ in Christ's atead, to be reconciled to 
God.” They authoritatively taught the doctrine and 
the law of their Lord; they organized churches, and 
required them to “keep the traditions,” i. ¢, the doc- 
trines and ordinances delivered to them" (Acts ii; 1 
Cor. fi, 16; ii, 7, 10, 18; 2 Cor. v, 20; 1 Cor. xi, 2). 
Of the twelve ly ordained to the apostleship, 
one, Judas Iscariot, ‘fell from it by transgression,” 
and Matthias, ‘who had companied” with the otb- 
er apostles ‘‘all the time that the Lord Jesus went 
ont and in among them,” was by lot substituted in his 
place (Acts i, 17-26), Saul of Tarsus, afterward 
termed Pan}, was also mirsculously added to the num- 
ber of these permanent rulers of the Christian society 
(Acts ix; mx, 4; xxvi, 15-18; 1 Tim. |, 12; ii, 7; 
2Tiw. i, 11). See Discirces (Twelve).—Kitto, s. v, 
2. The number ficelve was probably fixed upon after 
the analogy of the twelve tribes of the Jeraelites 
(Matt, xix, 28; Lightfoot, Hor, Heb. p. 828; comp. 
Tertall, c. Bfarcion. iv, 415), and was eo oxact that 
the apostles are often termed simply ‘‘the Twelve” 
(Matt. xxvi, 14, 47; John vi, 87; xx, 24; 1 Cor. xv, 
5). Thetr general commission was to preach the gos- 
pel. (See generally Cave, Hist. of the Apostles, Lond. 
1677; Spanheim, De apostolatw, in his Dissert. hist. 
qualereio, Lagd. B. 1679; Budde Zecles. apost. Jen. 
179; Bormann, Erercit. acad. il, 104 0q.; Hess, 
Crsch, u. Schrift. d. Apostel, Tor. 1821; Planck, Gesch. 
des Christenth. Gott. 1818; Wilhelm, Christi Apostel, 
Heldelb, 1825 ; Capelli Histor. apost. illustr. Genev. 
1624, Salmar. 1683, Frekf. 1691; Von Einem, Historia 
Christ, & Apostol. Gott. 1758; Rullmann, De Apostolis, 
Rint, 1789; Stanley, Sermons on the Apostolic Age, 
Oxf. 1847, 1852; Renan, Les Apéeres, Paris, 1866. ) 
They were uneducated persons (F, Lami, De erudi- 
tione apostolorum, Flor. 1788) taken from commou 
life, mostly Gallleans (Matt. x!, 25), and many of 
them had been disciples of Jobn the Baptist (John |, 
8 0g.). Some of them appear to have been relatives 
of Jesus himself. See Buorner. Our Lord chose 
them early in his public career, though some of them 
bad certainly partly attached themselves to him Lefore; 
but after their call as apostles they appear to have been 
continuoesly with him or in his service. 
to have been all on an equality, both during and after 
the ministry of Christ on earth; and the prelatical 
of Peter, founded by the Romish Church 


supremacy 
upon Matt. xvi, 19, is mowhere alladed to in the apos- | qua 


We find one indeed, Peter, from fervor 
of personal character, usually prominent among them, 
and distinguished by having the first place assigned 
him in founding the Jewish and Gentile churches {see 
Perzn]; but we never find reiaee' at ee in 
Scripture of any superi or cy being in con- 
sequence polles! Aryagiron ‘We also find that he and 
two others, James and John, the sons of Zebedee, are 
admitted to the inner privacy of our Lord's acts and 
safferings on several cocasions (Mark v, 87; Matt. 
vil, 1 oq. ; xxvi, 87); but this is no proof of superi- 
ority in rank of office. Early in our Lord's ministry, 
he sent them out two and two to preach repentance, 
and perform rniracles in his name (Matt. x; Luke ix). 
This thelr mission was of the nature of a solemn call 
to the children of Israe], to whom it was confined 
(Mote. x, 5, 6). There is, however, in his charge to 
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the apostles on this occasion not a word of their pro. 
claiming bis own mission as the Messiah of the Jew- 
ish people; their preaching was at this time strictly 
of 8 preparatory kind, resembling that of John the 
ig bea ag forerunner. 
esas early informed the apostles res; the 
solemn nature, the hardships, and even par dan- 
ger of their vocation (Matt. x, 17), but he never im- 
parted to them any esoteric instruction, nor even in- 
itiated them into any special mysteries, since the 
whole tendency of his sacking was practical; but 
they constantly accompanied him in his tours of 
preaching and to the festivals (being unhindered by 
their domestic relations, comp. Matt, viil, 14; 1 Cor. 
ix, 5; see Enseb, Hist. Becks. iii, 80; Schmid, De 
is uxoratis, Helmst. 1704, Viteb. 1784; comp. 
ling, Observ. ili, 469 #q.; Pfaff, De circumductione 
soror, muslierum apostolica, Tubing. 1751; Schulthess, 
Neueste theol. Nachricht, 1828, {, 180 q.), beheld his 
wonderful acts, listened to his discourses addressed to’ 
the multitude (Matt. v, 1 eq.; xxili, 1 8q.; Luke iv, 
18 aq.), or bis discussions with learned Jows (Matt. 
xix, 18 5q.; Luke x, 25 sq.); occasionally Keeney 
the favorite Peter, John, and James the elder) fi 
lowed him in private (Matt. xvil, 1 sq.), and conversed 
freely with him, eliciting information (Matt. xv, 15 
eq.; xviil, 1 sq.; Luke vill, 9 oq.; xii, 41; xvil, 5; 
John ix, 2 sq.) on religious subjects, sometimes with 
respect to the sayings of Jesus, sometimes in general 
(Matt. xiil, 10 eq.), and were even on one occasion 
themselves incited to make attempts at the promulga- 
tion of the Gospel (Matt. vi, 7 sq.; Luke ix, 6 sq.), 
and with this view ed cures (Mark vi, 18; 
Luke tx, 6), although in this last they were not al- 
ways successful (Matt. xvii, 16), They had, indeed, 
already acknowledged him (Matt. xvi, 16; Luke ix, 
20) as the Messiah () Xpiordg rov Geov), endowed with 
miraculous powers (Luke ix, 64), yet thoy were slow 
fa apprehending the spiritual doctrine and aim of thelr 
Master, being impeded by their weak perception and 
their national prepossessions (Matt. xv, 16; xvi, 22; 
xvii, 20 eq.; Luke ix, 54; John xvi, 12), insomuch 
that they had to ask him concerning the obvious im- 
rt of the plainest parables (Luke xil, 41 sq.), and, 
indeed, they thomeclves at times confessed their want 
of faith (Luke xvii, 5); nor even at the departure of 
Jesus from the earth, when for two or three years 
they had been his constant and intimate companions 
(Matt. xvi, 21), were they at all matare (Luke xxiv, 
21; comp. John xvi, 12) in the knowledge appropriate 
to thelr mission (sce Voliborth, De discip, Christi per 
gradus ad dignitatem et potent, A . erectis, Gott, 
1790; Bagge, De sapientia Christi in electione, institu. 
tions et miesione A . Jen. 1764; Zilez, Quomodo 
post. sensim sensimque clari- 
acceperit lucem, Lubec. 1798; Liebe, in August!, 
N, theol, Blatt. 11, |, 42 8q.; Ernesti, De preclara 
Chr. in Apost. instituendis sapientia, Gott. 1884; Ne- 
ander, Leb, Jes. p, 229 #q.; comp. aleo Mahn, De via 
Apost. Jesu doctrinam divin, meliue perspererint, 
Gott. 1809). Even the inauguration with which the; 
wore privileged at the last supper with Jesua under 
eo solomn circumstances (Matt. xxvi, 26 sq.; Mark 
xiv, 22 eq.; Luke xxii, 17 sq.) neither served to 
awaken their enthusiasm, nor indeed to preserve them 
from outright faithlessness at the death of their Mas- 
ter (Matt. xvi, 149q,; Luke xxiv, 18 2q., 868q,; John 
xx, 9, 26 4). One who was but a distant follower 
of Jesus and a number of females charged themselves 
with the interment of his body, and it was only his 
incontestable resurrection that gathered together again 
his scattered disciples. Yet the most of them return- 
ed even after this to their previous occupation von 
xxi, 8 9q.), a8 If in abandonment of him, and it re- 
quired s fresh command of the Master (Matt. xxviii, 
28 oq.) to direct them to their mission, and collect 
them at Jerusalem (Acts, 4), Here they awaited in 
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& pious association the advent of the Holy Spirit (John 
xx, 22), which Jesus had promised them (Acts 1, 8) 
as the Paraclete (John xiv, 26; xvi, 18); and soon 
after the ascension of their teacher, on the Pantecost 
established at the founding of the old dispensation, 
they felt themselves by an extraordinary 
phenomenon (see Schult De Chariematib. Spir. 
Sancti, Leipz. 1818; Schulz, Geistesgaben dor ersten 
Christen, Bresl. 1886; Neander, Planting, 1, 11 2q.), 
resulting in an internal influx of the power of that 
Spirit (Acts ii); and thereupon they immediately be- 
gan, as soon as the vacancy occasioned by the defec- 
tion of Judas Iscariot had been filled by the election 
of Matthias (Acts i, 15 sq.), to publish, as witnesses 
of the life and resurrection of their Lord, the Gospel 
in the Holy City with ardor and success (Acts ji, 41). 
Their course was henceforth decided, and over much 
that had hitherto been dark to them now beamed a 
clear light (John li, 22; xii, 16; see Henke, in Pott’s 
Bylloge, i, 19 aq.).—Winer, a. v. 

6. Under the eyes of the apostles, and not without 
personal sacrifice on their part, the original Christian 
membership at Jerusalem erected themselves into a 
community within the pale of Judaism, although irre- 
spective of its sacred rites, with which, however, they 
maintained » connection (Acts iii-vii), and the apos- 
tolical activity soon disseminated the divine word 
among the Samaritans likewise (Acts, viii, 5 aq., 16), 
where already Jesus had gained some followers (John 
iv), In the mother Charch at Jerusalem their supe- 
rior dignity and power were universally acknowl- 
edged by the ralers and the people (Acts v, 12 aq.). 
Even the persecution which arose about Stephen, and 
put the firat check on the spread of the Gospel in Ja- 
dma, does not seem to have brought peril to the apos- 
tles (Acts viii, 1). Here onds, properly speaking (or 
father, perhaps, with the general visitation hinted at 
ester etl fragt iad ous hatred waget re 
cy, daring which its centre is Ji lem, and the 
prominent figure is that of Peter. Agreeably to tho 
promise of our Lord to him (Matt. xvi, 18), which we 
concelve it impossible to understand otherwise than in 
@ personal sense, he among the twelve foundations 
(Rev. xxi, 14) was the atone on whom the Church 
was first built; and it was his privilege first to 
the doors of the kingdom of heaven to Jews (Acts il, 
14, 42) and to Gen (Acts x, 11). The next deci. 
aive step was taken by Peter, who, not without mis- 
givings and even disapproval on the part of the prim- 
{tive body of Christians, had published the Gospel on 
the sea-coast (Acts x, xi); and this led to the estab- 
lishment of a second community in the Syrian me- 
tropolis Antioch (Acts xi, 21), which kept up a friend. 
ly connection with the Church at Jerusalem (Acts xi, 
22 q.), and constitutes the centre of this second pe- 
riod of the apostolical history. 

But all that had hitherto taken place was destined 
to be cast into the shade by the powerful influence of 
one individual, a Pharisee, who received the apostolate 
in a most remarkable manner, namely, Paul. Treat- 
od at first with suspicion, he soon acquired influence 
and consideration in the circle of the apostles by hia 
enthusiasm (Acts xiii), bat, betaking himself to Anti- 
och, he ied forth thence in every direction the 
Gospel into distant heathen lands, calling out and 
employing active associates, and resigning to others 
ie AX one Gal. ae ee conversion of the Jews. 

labors form the third apostolical period. From 
this time Paul is the central character of the apostol- 
ieal history; even Peter disappears, and it 
is only after Pani bad retired from Asia Minor that 
John appears there, bat even then laboring in a quiet 
manner. Thus a man who hed probably not person- 
ally known Christ, who, at least, was not (originally) 
esignated and consecrated by him to the apostleship, 
yet accomplished more for Christianity than all the 
Girectly-appointed apostles, not only in extant, meas- 
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balay Helper lene Sy oo ly grasp- 


ed the comprehensive scope of the Christian remedial 
system, and sought to harmonize the heavenly doc- 
trine with sound learning. It is not a little remark- 
able that a Pharisee should thus most successfully 
comprehend the world-wide spirit of Christianity. 

4. Authentic history records nothing concerning 
the apostles beyond what Luke has afforded respecting 
Peter, John (Acts vill, 14), and the two James's (Acts 
xii, 2,17; xv, 18; xxi, 18). T derived in 
part from early times (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. ili, 1), have 
come down to us concerning nearly all of them (seo 
the Acta Apostolorum A, which have been 
usually ascribed to one Abdias, in Fabricil Cod. A 
ryph. 1, 402 0q.; and Cave’s Antiguil A wt 
aup.; also Perionil Vite Apostolorum, Par. 1551, Fref. 
1774; comp. Ladewig, Die Apost. Jes. Quedlinb. 
1841; Heringa, De witis apostolorum, Ticlm, 1844), 
but they must be cautiously resorted to, as some- 
times conflict with one another, and their gradual 
growth can often be traced. All that cam be gather- 
ed with certainty respecting the subsequent history 
of the apostles is that James (q. v.), after the mar 
tyrdom of James the greater (Acts xii, 2), usually re- 
mained at Jerusalem as tho acknowledged head of the 
fratornity (comp. Acts xil, 17) and president of the 
college of tho apostles (Acts xv, 13; xxi, 18; Gal. ii, 
9); while Peter travelled mostly as missionary among 
tho Jews (‘‘ apostle of the Circumcision,” Gal. ii, 8), 
and Jobn (all three are named “‘ pillars” of the Chris- 
tian community, Gal. ii, 9) eventually strove at Eph- 
esus to extend the kindly practical character of Chris- 
tlanity, which had been endangered by Gnostical ten- 
dencies, and to win disciples in this temper. From 
this 1 pgiat it certainly becomes impossible to detcrm- 
ine the aphere of these or tho other apostles’ activity ; 
but it must ever remain remarkable that precisely 
touching the evangelical mission of the immediate 
apostles no more information is extant, and that the 
memory of tho services of most of them survived the 
very first century only in extremely unreliable ato- 
ries, We might he ever tempted to consider the 
choice of Jesus as in a great measure a failure, 


espe- 
open | clally since a Judas was among the select; but we 


must not forget, in the first place, that it was of great 
importance for Jesus to form as early as possible a 
narrow circle of disciples, i.e, at a time when there 
was small opportunity for selection (Matt. ix, 37 eq.); 
in the second place, that, in making the choice, he 
coald only have regard to moral and intellectual con- 
stitation, in which respect the apostles chosen proba 
bly compared favorably with his other followers; and 
fi that, even if (as some infer from John ii, 25) 
the ate results had been clearly foreseen by him, 
they did not ( after the new turn given 
to the Christian enterprise by Paul) strictly depend 
upon this act of bis, since, in fact, the successful isane 
of the echeme justified his sagacity as to the instra- 
mentalities by which it was on the whole carried for- 
ward. Some writers (Neander, Leb. Jes. p. 228 aq.) 
have made out quite an argument for the selection of 
the apoatlea from their various idiosyncractes and 
marked traita of character (Gregori! Diss. de 
amentia scri; N. T. Lips. 1710; comp. Hase, 
Lab. Jes. p. 112 sq.), and Jesus bimeelf clearly never 
iutended that they ahould all have an equal carcer or 
taission ; the founding of the Church in Palestine and 
its vicinlty was their first and chief work, and their 
services in other countries, however important in 
themeclves, were of secondary interest to this. See 
generally, respecting ogy apostles and thelr activj- 
ty (especially in the N, T.), Neander’s img and 
Trainng of the Prim. Ch. (Hamb, 84 ed. 1841, Edind, 
1848); D. F. Bacon, Lives of the Apost, (N. ¥. 1846). 
5, The characterlatic features of this highest office 
in the Christlan Church have been very acctrmtely 
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delineated by M'Lean, in his 4 
“It wos essential to their .) That they should 
have seen the Lard, and been eye and car witnesses of 
what they testified to the world (John xv, 27). This 
{s laid down as an essential requisite in the choice of 
ong to succeed Judas (Acts i, 21, 22), that he should 
have been personally acquainted with the whole min- 
isterial course of our Lord, from the of John 
dill the day when He was taken up into heaven. He 
himself describes them as ‘those that had continued 
with Him in his temptations’ (Luke xxil, 28), By 
this cleee intercourse with Him, they were 
pecaliarly fitted to give testimony to the facts of re- 
demption ; and we gather, from his own words in John 
xiv, 28; xv, 26,27; xvi, 18, that an cspecial bestowal 
of the Spirit's inflaencs was granted them, by which 
their memories were quickened, and their power of re- 
preducing that which they had heard from him in- 
creased above the measure of man, Paul is 
Ro exception here; for, speaking of thase who saw 
Christ after his resurrection, he adds, ‘and last of all 
be was seen of me’ (1 Cor. xv, 8). And this he else- 
where mentions as one of his apostolic qualifications ; 
‘Am I not an apostle? have I not sean the Lord?’ 
(1 Cor, ix, 1). So that his ‘seeing that Just One and 
hearing the word of his mouth’ was necessary to his 
being ‘a witness of what he thus saw and heard’ 
(Acts xxii, 14,15). (2.) They must have been im- 
mediately called and chosen to that office by Christ 
bimeelf. This was the case with every one of them 
(Luke vi, 18; Gel. i, 1), Matthias not excepted; for, 
as be had been s chosen disciple of Christ before, 20 


the Lord, by determining the lot, declared his choice, | chiefly 


and immediately called him to the office of an apostle 
(Acta i, 24-26). (8) Enfallible inspiration was also 
essentially neceasary to that office (John xvi, 18; 1 
Cor. fi, 10; Gal. i, 11,12), They had not only to ex- 
plain the true sense and apirit of the Old Testament 
(Lake xxiv, 27; Acts xxvi, 22, 28; xxviii, 28), which 
were hid from the Jewish doctors, but also to give 
forth the New Testament revelation to the world, 
which was to be the unalterable standard of faith and 


all patience, in signs, and wonders, and 
deeds’ (2 Cor. xii, 12). Miracles were neces- 
doctrine at ite first publication, 
it in world ss a revelation 
these ‘God bare them witness’ 
these 
ity of their 
an’ 


of ordinary pastors, but, bein, 
God to men, they had ‘the care of 
hed power to settle their faith 
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to future ages, to determine all | L’ Histoire 
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cations were supernateral, and their work, once per- 
formed, remains in the infallible record of the New 
Testament, for the advantage of the Church and the 
world in all future ages. ‘lbey are the only authori. 
tative teachers of Christian doctrine and law. All of- 
ficial men in Christian charehes can legitimately claim 
no place than expounders of the doctrines and 
administrators of the laws found in their writings, 
Few things have been more injurious to the cause of 
Christianity than the assumption on the part of ordi- 
vary office-bearers in the Church of the peculiar pre- 
rogatives of ‘the holy apostles of iat Lend! Joins.” 
Much that is said of the latter fe not at all applicable 
to the former; and much that admits of being applied 
can be eo, in truth, only in » very secondary and ex- 
nbd maeolied omer ‘ira kina 

a seums to have pre-emi- 
nently that of founding the churches, and upholding 


“the Apostle” are often mentioned together. It is 
also not uncommon with these writers to call Paul 
“The Apostle,” by way of eminence, 

The several apostles are usually represented in 
medimval pictures with badges or attributes: 
St. Peter, with the keys; St. Paul, with a sword; St. 
Andrew, with a cross; St. James the Less, with a 
fuller’s pole; St. John, with a cup and a winged ser- 
pent fiying ont of it; St. Bartholomew, with a knife; 
8&t. Philip, with a long staff, whose upper end is form- 
ed into a cross; St. Thomas, with a lance; St. Mat- 
thew, with a hatchet; St. Matthias, with a battle-axe; 
St. James the Greater, with » pilgrim’s staff and a 


For the hisites of the individ 
pame (Mant, Biag, of the Apostles, Lond. 1840). 
. §. Further works on the history of the apostles, be- 
sides the patristic ones by Dototheus of Tyre (tr. in 
Hanmer's nays Talppotpens Gf Goch A spend 
of his 945) ytus a genuine- 
ness, Nasty bety othere in Fabricli Cod, Apocr, N. T, 
fi, 888, 744, 757; iil, 699), Nicetas (Lat. in Bib, Mar. 
Patr. xxvii, 884; Gr. and Lat. by Combefls, Auct. 
Nowies. p. 837), and others (see J. A. Fabricius, Bibi. 
otheca Eccles. append.), ate the following: G. Fabri- 
cius, Hist, J.C. iemaque apostol. etc. (Lips. 1566, 1581, 
8vo); Cave, Lives of the Apostles (Lond. 1677, 1678, 
1684, 1686, fol., often since; new ed. by Cary, 
Oxf. 1840, 8vo; = standard work on the enbject, above 
referred to); Hoffmann, Geechictiskalender d. Apostel 
(Prem, 1699, 8vo); Gronenberg, De Apostolis (Rost. 


characteriatics may be| 1704, 1708); Reading, Hist. of our Lord, with Lives of 
Their charge | the Apostles (Lond. 1716, 8vo); Anonymous, Hist. of 
particular visible church, | the Apostles i Scripture (Lond. 1725, 8vo); Sendin, 
the oracles of | Hist, Apostolica (Petav. 1781, 8vo; an attempt to for- 
the churches’ | tify the Acts 


by external accounts); G. Erasmus, 


Peregrinationes apostolor. (Regiom. 1702); Tille 
pret corms Floetocood, Life af 


controversias (Acts 4), and to exercise the rod of | Christ, . f.; Lardner, Works, vi; Jacobi, Gesch. d. 
TL cimdaek wily samsiel oe dock dpodet (Gotha, 1818, 8vo); Rosemmaller, Die Apostel, 


account | Christl Apostel u. erste 
mde ob Kitt, Dédly Bible Iestrations, ove. ve. iv; 


aach threm Leben u. Wirken (Lps. 1821, 8vo); Wilbelmi, 
Bekenner (Hobdelb. 1825, 8vo) ; 
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wood, Lives of the Apostles (84 od, Bost. 1846, 12m0) 


also the works enumerated under Acts (oF TRE Apoe- | ide! 
tuxs), Of. more special character are the regia | 


among others: Ribov, De apostolatu Juduico. spec. 


(Gott. 1745); Helnecclus, Ve habitu et insigmb. aposto~ 
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; | etc., in all of which phrases the name apostolical is 
ntical with papal.—See Elliott, Delineation of Ho- 
manism, dk. lil, ch. v; Bin , Orig. Eccles, bk. ti, ch, 
ii and xvii; Hook, Ch. Dictionary, 8, ¥. 

Apostolic Age, that period of church history 


lor, sacerdolakbus (Lips. 1702); Pflacke, De apostolor. | which extends from the day of Pentecost to the death 
reals 


et prophetar. in N. T. 
1785); Rhodomann, De 
tolor, (Sen, 1752); C. W. F. Walch, 


tie ocr vie A 
and Inspiration of | 
pedaggrleyearor 


les (Lond. 1798); Gold 


@ checrimine (Lips. | of the last surviving apostle (John). 
ia Chr. in electione apos- 


With the rise of Rationalism in Germany the av 


De illuminatione | thenticity of several books of the New Testament, 
‘olor. successiva (Gott. 1758); Michaelis, De apti- land consequently the histury of the a 


postolical age, 


r. (Hal. 1760); Jesse, Zearn- | became a matter of doabt, and the subject of critical 


- ‘Investigation. The first who undertook to reconstruct 


, precepta recte agendi a the history of the apostolical age was Semler, who, in 
Jesu sepemumero repetenda (Lips. 1817); Tittmann, De | 


a number of treatises, insisted on ao distinction being 


discrimine disciplince Christi et apostolorum (Lips. 1805) ; \sbe between that which is of permanent value in 


Hergang, De apostolor. sensu psychologico (Budiser, 
1841); Milman, Character and Conduct of the Apostles 
(Bampton Lect. Oxf, 1827); Whately, Lect. om the 
character of the Apostles (24 ed, Lond. 1858); Messner, 
Monographs on various 
points relating to the apostoluts have also been writ- 
ten in Latin by Moebius (Lips. 1660), Dannhauer (Ar- 
gent. 1661), Kabler (Rint, 1700), Cyprian (Lips. 1717), 
Fischer (ib, 1720), Fromm (Ged. 1720), Neabauer 
lal. 1729), Beck (Viteb. 1785), Roser (Argent, 1748), 
ichaclie (Hal. 1749), Kocher (Jen, 1751), Stosch 
(Guelf, 1751), Rathlef (Harmon. 1752), C. W. F. Walch 
(Jen, 1754), J. EB. J. Walch (ib, 1768, 1755), J. G. Walch 
Schulze (Freft. 1768), 
del (Rost. 1760), Stemler (Lips. 1787), Crasius (ib. 
1769), Widmann (Jen. 1775), Wilcke (ib. 1876), Wich- 


Lehre der Apostel (Lpz. 1856). 


ib. 1774), Pries (Rost. 1767), 


mano (ib. 1779), Schlegel (ips. 1782), Rau (Erlang. 
1788), Miller (Gott. 1789), Plsanski (Regiom. 1 
Heomann (Dissert, 1, 120-155), Gude (Nov. misc, Lips. 
ili, 568 6q.), Christiansen (Traj. 1808), Bobme (Hal. 
1826), etc.; in German by Gabler (Theol. Journ. xiii, 
9 8q.), Grulich (Ann. d. Theol.), Ruhmer (in Scho- 
deroff's Jahrb. III, iil, 257-283), Vogel (4 fedtee, ii, 4), 
and many others, especially in contributions to theo- 
Togica! journals, See Arostoric AoE. 


Apostles' Creed. See Caren. 


Apostolic, Apostolical, belonging or relating 
to the apostles, or traceable to the apostles, Thus we 
aay, the apostolical age, apostolical character, apostol- 
ical doctrine, constitutions, traditions, etc. The title, 
as one of honor, and likely also to imply authority, 
has been falsely assumed in various ways. Thus the 
pretended succession of bishops in the prelatical churcb- 
es has been called Apostolical 
cessiox. The Roman Church calla itself the Apos- 
tolical Church (q, v.), and the see of Rome the A 
tolic See (sedes apostolica). The pope calls himself the 
Apostolical Bishop, At an early period of the charch 
every bishop's see was called by courtesy an apostolic 
see, and the term implied, therefore, no pre-eminence, 
The first time the term apostolical is attributed to 
bishops is in a letter of Clovis to the council of Or- 
leans, held in 511, though that king does not in it 
expressly denominate them apostolical, but opostolicd 
seda dignissimi, highly worthy of the apostolical see, 
In 681 Guntram calls the bishops assembled at the 
council of Macon apostolical pontiffs. In progress of 


tlme, the bishop of Rome increasing in power above | 


the rest, and the three -patriarchates of Alexand: 
Antioch) aud Jerasalem having fallen into the poate 


of the Saracens, the title spostolical was restrained to | 


the pope and his church alone, At length, some of 
the popes, and St. Gregory the Great, not content to 
hold the title by this tenure, began to inalst that It be- 
longed to them by another and pecullar right as the 
successors of St, Peter. 


number of apostolicals: apo-tolical see, apostolical 
nuncio, apostolical notary, apostulical chamber, apos- 
tolical brief, apostolical vicar, apostolical 


Succession. See Suc-| 


In 1049 the council of | fered in their views respecting the 
Bhelms declared thatthe pope was the ole apostolic. | several books of the New r 
al primate of the universal church. Hence a great , arose what parts of the h 


the primitive history of Christianity and that which is 
temporary and transitory, and pointed to the great 
influence which the lon between Jewish Chris- 
tlanity and the Pauline school had upon the for- 
mation of the church. Under the treatment of Sem- 
ler the early Christian Charch was eviscerated of all 
life, and nothing left but a dry abstraction. The 
same may be said of the works of Professor Planck, of 
Géttingen (especially his Geschichte der christlichen 
Gesellsci rfassung), though they are in some re- 
spects valuable. From the degradation of the apos- 
tolic age by these and ‘many other writers of similar 
views, it was rescued by the theologians of the new 
evangelical school, especially Neander ( Geschichts der 

und Leitung der christlichen Kirche durch da 
Apostel, Hamburg, 1882, 4th edition, which reviews all 
the worke that had been published since the appear- 
ance of the first edition), who shows throughout as deep 
plety as critical acumen. In the mean time, however, 
an entirely new view of the apostolic age was devel- 
oped by Professor F, C. Baur and his disciples, the so- 
called Tébingen School (q. v.), the first and most im- 
portant manifesto of which was the Life of Jesus by 
Strauss, while the entire theory was most completely 
exhibited in Baur’s Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi 
(1845, 8vo), and in Schwegler, Nachapostolisches Zeital- 
ter (TObingen, 1846, 2 vols.). This achool rejected 
the authenticity of most of the books of the New Tee 
tament, and regarded them only as sources of infor- 
mation for the ‘‘ Post-apostolic Age.” The essential 


points of this new theory are: (1) that, in the minds 4 


of Christ and the first apostles, the new waa 
only a development or perfection of Judaism, and the 
same with what was later called Ebionism ; (2), thst 
Paul, in opposition to the other apostles, founded Gen- 
| tile Christianity, quite a distinct s: ; (8), that 


poe- | Elionism and Paulinism were reconefled in the 2d cen- 


tury by a number of men of both partics who then 
wrote Luke's Acts of the Apostles and several of the 
Bpostolical epistles; and on the basis of this reconcili- 
ation ~ Mpeg Orbe was ay (For an ao- 
connt eee poatotic Age, § 86; Lomdon 
Eclectic Review, June, 1858.) See Tisixaax SCHOO. 
The subject called forth a very animated discussion 
and a numerous literature, and the theologians of To- 
bingen gradually became more moderate in their de- 
structive criticism. The work of Ritech! on the On 
ligin of the Old Catholfe Church (Eateekung der alt- 
| katholischen Kirche, Bonn, 1850) desorves especial credit, 
jin this Among the works on the orthodox 
side which were called forth by this discussion were 
those of Ba (Dis Apostelgreckichte, Bronawick, 
seg! Sg Seg one (Die apostolische Kirche, 1848), 
and G. V. , Das apostolischs und acchapostols. 
sche Zeitalter (Stuttgart, 1867, 24 ed.). 
As the critics of the Tabingen school greatly dif. 
y of the 
of the apostalic 

can be established with certalaty by the books of the 
New Testament considered separately? The Tobin. 


blessing, | gen school did not reject the authenticity of the Epis 
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tles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians. Ite 
opponents therefore showed that we find in these epis- 


tles the basis (1) of the bistorical appearance and the | the 


divine-boman nature of Christ, which is more fully de- 
veloped in the Gospels ; (2) of a congregation which the 
Lord himself collected from Jaduiem, and the guidance 
of which was afterward transferred to the apostles, 
who were fitted ont for their office through the Holy 
Spirit and the a ces of the risen Lord; (8) of 
the additional vocation of Pau! to the apostolic office, 
and, more specially, to the office of apostle of the Gen. 
tiles; (4) of the equa! rights of the Gentiles in the 
Christian Charch. The Acts of the A were re- 


portles 
gorded by the Tabingen schoo! as an untrustworthy | aler) 


novel, invented for the parpose of reconciling the 
tchools of Peter and Pan}, and irreconcilable in many 
of its statements with ths epistles of Paul, Those who 
combated this view showed that the essential points 
of the book are In the best harmony with the episties. 
An Important work proving the authenticity of the 
Acts is Wieseler’s C’ ie des iochen Zeital- 
tere (Gottingen, 1648). Tne Jobannean (and, in gen- 
eral, apostolic) origin of the Revelation was even de- 
nied by men like LOcke and Neander, on the ground 
that the Revelation and the fourth Gospel could not 
hsre from the same author, Professor Baur 
and the Tabingen schoo! rejected, on the eame ground, 
the authenticity of the fourth Gospel, while they de- 
fended the Johannean origin of the Revelation. The 
Book of Revelation agrees with John’s Gorpel in rec- 
ognising the higher, divine nature of Christ. 

The first three Gospels shed but little light on the 
diferent tendencies of the apostolical age, though it Is 
generally agreed that the firet is of a decidedly Jew- 
Ish-Christian character, while the third clearly shows 
the Paalinism of its author, The other books of the 
New Testament are partly looked upon as Jeaning on 
the Pauline tendency (the Epistle to the Hebrews), 
partly on the Jewlsh Christians (Epletle of James 
and partly on both (Eplstles of Peter and Judas), 
From them, as well as from the earlicst apostolical fa- 
thers (Harnabes, Clement of Rome, etc.), additional 
details on the difference of views in the apostolic age 
were derived, 

The apostolic age begins with the time when the 
apostles themselves began to take an active part in the 
building of the Christian church ; that is, in the out- 
pearing of the Holy Spirit on Pentecost. It coincides, 
therefore, with the beginning of the Acts. It closes 
with the ceasation of the 
influence of the apostles. For the churches in differ- 
ent countries, the spostolic age therefore lasts as long 
as their immediate guidence through one of the apos- 
tles was possible. 

The name of apostles is given, 1, to the original 
twelve, to whom, after the fall of Judas, another was 
added, to keep up the ence with the number 
of the tribes of Israel; 2,to Paul, and some of his 
companions, All these hed a divine aathorization to 


found congregations and to establish doctrine and in- | ( 


stitstions. They this authority because 
they were sent by the Lord himnelf, not because they 
were exclusively filled by the Lord with the Spirit, 
which, on the contrary, was to remain with the church 


Gentile and Jewish Christianity must be regarded 
83 two forms of one spirit, which are in inner harmony 
with each other, and supply each other, and together 
Tepresent a unity whieh was consummated in the 
minds of at least the chief apostles, The union was 
fally cemented at the apostolical council st Jerusalem, 
st which the apostles for the Jewish Christians and 
those for the Gentiles mutually recognised cach other. 
The accounts of this council do not conflict, but supply 
each other. 

The question has been frequently discussed to what 
extent the arrangements made by the apostles con be 


313 


and the immediate | {, 
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ascribed to the Saviour himself, With rd to this 
point, it is safe to ascribe to him the principle, but not 
details of execution, The Spirit whom the Sev- 
four left with his disciples organized the church in the 
name and the power of Jeaus. The primitive church 
offices and the development of the church constttution 
are pre-eminently a product of the apostolic age. This 
subject is ably treated ly Ritschl in his work on the 
Origin of the Old Catholic Church (Eatstehung der alt. 
kutholischen Kirche), with particular reference to the 
works of Rothe (Anfdage der christlichen Kirche), Baut 
(Ueber den Ursprung des Episcopats), Bansen (Ignatius 
om Antiochien), and Schweyler (Nac Aapostolisches Zeit. 


The form of worship was undoubtedly very plain, 
leaving mach to the free choice of Individual persons 
and churches; yet ite principal features, with regard 
to the celebration ofthe Sabbath, the church festivals, 
and the sscraments, were fixed, and the entire life of 
the Christian was rarrounded with pious customs, part- 
ly of new origin and partly derived from Judaism. 

In the doctrine of the apostolic age we already find 
several tendencies, which, however, do not appear as 
fo many different ryatems, but as different evolutions 
of one system. Modern criticiem distinguishes three 
phaves of doctrine in thia period, viz., the Jewish 
Christian, springing directly from the teaching of 
Christ and from the circle of his disciples; secondly, the 
Pauline, as given in his own Epistles, and, in a de- 
veloped form, in the Epistle to the Hebrews; and 
thirdly, that of the Johanrcan Gospel and Epistles. 
This subject is thoroughly discuased by Matthel (Re 
ligionagiaube der Apostel Seen), Usteri (Paulinischer 
Tahrbegriff), Hilgenfeld (Joh-smneischer Lihrbegiff), 
and others, 

The chief opposing eyatems, fn conflict with which 
the apostolic age developed both its doctrine and its 
life, were Ebionitism and Gnosticiem, the one teaching 
@ Pharisalc confidence in man’s own works, and the 
other a spiritualistic contempt of all works. 

The apostolical age is commonly divided into three 
periods, one extending from the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit until the beginning of the public appear- 
ance of Paul (about the year A.D. 41), the second un- 
til the death of Paal (about 67), ond the third, the Jo- 
hannean age (until the end of the first century), It 
must, however, be understond that a tendency begun 
in @ former period continued and was further devel- 
oped in the subsequent one (Herzog, Real-Encyhlop. 

4d, 


). 
This very Important period has recelved epecial at- 
tontion in the more recent church history, The best 
books ate: Neander, Planitng and Training of the 
Christian Church by the Aposties (trans, by Ryland, 
Lond. 1851, 2 vols, 12mo); Schaff, History of the Apoo- 
tolic Church (New York, 1858, 8v0); Stanley, Sermons 
on the Apostolic Age (Oxford, 1847, 8vo); Davidson, 
The Eccleciustical Polity of the New Testament unfolded 
(24 edit. Lond. 1864); Stuughton, Ayes of Christendom 
Lond. 1857); Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epis- 
tles of St, Pauk (2 vole. 24 edit, Lond. 1%58); Baom- 
garten, Acts nf the Apostles (transl. by Meyer, Edinb. 
1854, 8 vole. 8vo); Hagenbach, Die Kirche der drei erat. 
Juhrhenderte (Leipz. 1858, 8v0); Killen, The Ancient 
Church (New York, 1859, 8vo); Thierech, Die Kirche 
des apostolischen Zeitaliers (Frankfort, 1852, 8vo; an 
English translation hy Th, Carlyle, Lond. 1852, 8v0); 
Lange, Das npostolische Zettulter (Braunschweig, 1854, 
2 vols,); Lechler, Das apostolieche wnd nachapostoh- 
sche Zeitalter (Stuttgart, 2d edit. 1867, 8vo); Ddllinger 
(Rom. Cath.), Christenthum und Kirche in der Zeit der 
Grundlegung (Ratisbon, 1°60). See Acrs (or Tie 
Aposries); Arostoricat. Crercr. On the consti- 
tation of the Apostolical Church, treatises [besides the 
accounts contained in systematic ecclesiastical histo- 
ries] have heen written by Boehrner (in his Dresert?. 
Hal. 1729), Buddeus (Jen, 1722), Greiling (Halberst. 
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1813), Kua) Hal, 176%), Locke (Gott, 1818), Papst 
tirboag. oa on the life and morals of the early 
Christians, by Borsing (L. B. 1825), Dorr (Gottin. 
1781), Fréreisen (Argent. 1741), Fronto (in his Dis 
sertt, Hamb. 1720), Papet (Erlang. 1790), Seslen din 
his Miscell, p. 165 2q.), Stickel (Neap. 1826), Zorn 
(Kil. 1711); on the early church officers, by Bres- 
tovin (Lips. 1741), Danov (Jen. 1774), Forbiger (Lips. 
1776), Gabler (Jen. 1805), Lechla (Lips. 1759), Loehn 
his Bisl. Stud.), Middelboe (Hafn. 1779), Mosbeim 
{Het 1782), Persigh (Lips. 1788), Stoer (Norimb. 
749), Thomasius (Altd. 1712), J, G. Walch (Jona, 
1752), Wegner (Regiom. 1698); on the concord of the 
primitive Christians, by Carstens (in his Aid. Lub.), 
Koeppe (Hal. 1828), Lorenz (Argent, 1761), Mosheim 
(in his Dissertt.), Schralber (Regiom. 1710); on thelr 
dissensions, vy Goldhorn (in Ilgen's Zeitechr, 1840), 
Gruner (Cob. 1749), Ittig (Lips, 1690, 1703), Kniewel 
(Gld. 1842), Rhelnwald (Bon. 1834), Schenkel (Basle, 
1888); on their doctrina) and literary views, by 
Harenberg (Brunser. 1746), Lobstein (Giess. 1775); 
on thelr connection with Judaism, by C. A. Crusius 
(Lips. 1770), Van Heyst (L. B. 1828), Kraft (Erl. 1772), 
J.C. Schmid (Erl, 1782); on their Scriptures, by Ess 
(Leipz. 1816), Hamerich (Hafo. 1702), Mosheim 
Helmet. 1725), Surer (Salzb. 1784), C. W. F. Walch 
‘Lps. 1779), Woken (Lpz. 1782); on their charity, by 
ude (Zittaw, 1727), Kotz (Regenab. 1889); on their 
persecations, by M. Crusius (Hamb. 1721), Kortholt 
(Rost, 1689), Lazari (Rom. 1749), Schmidt (Freft. 
1797); on their meetings, by Hansen (Hafn. 1794), 
Leuthier (Neap, 1746); on their civil relations, by 
Gothofredus (in Zornli Aidi, Ant.), Holste (Helmst. 
1676); on anctent representations concerning them, 
by Buchner (Viteb. 1687), Francke (Viteb. 1791), Hall- 
bauer (Jen. 1738), Kortholt (Kil. 1674), SeidenstOcker 
(Helmst. 1790); on their hymns, by J. G. Walch (Jen. 
1787); on the apostles’ administration, by Hartmann 
(Berol. 1699), Semler (Hal. 1767), Zola (Ticin. 1780), 
Weller (Zwick, 1758), Organization and Government 
of the Apostolical Church (Presbyterian Board, Pbil.); 
Bibliotheca Sacra, viii, 878, See Cauncu, Constirv- 
TION OF. 

Apostolical Brethren. See Aposrozici. 

Apostolical Canons. See Canox. 

A lioal Catholic Church. 8ee Catuo- 
Lic BTOLIC CHURCH. 

Apostolioal Churoh, properly, a church framed 
npon the principles of the apostles, Of these princl- 
ples the essential one is the doctrine taught by tho 
apostles; and the principle next in importance the or- 
dar established by them, so far as it can be gathered from 
thelr writings, ‘The apostolicity of the church is an 
attribute which belongs to it as a Christian society : for 
bo community can establish its claim to the title of 
church unless there be a substantial agreement be- 
tween its doctrines and Inetitutions and those of the in- 
spired men whom Christ commissioned to establish his 
charch upon earth” (Litton, On the Church, bk. tli, ch. 1). 
As to the necessary elements of this agreement with the 
apostles, the Christian churches differ with each other. 

In the primitive Church, the term apostolical was 
naturally and properly used to designate those 
lar churches which had been founded by the personal 
ministry of any one of the apostles, yiz., the churches 
of Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome. Not 
unnaturally, too, it was supposed that these churches 
hed superior culture and Christian knowledge, and it 
therefore became customary for churches in their neigh- 
borhood to refer diepnted questions of discipline, etc,, to 
them for advice. From these simple beginnings grew 
up claims to authority, for which the apostles them- 
selves had laid no foundation, either in their writings 
or in their personal administration (Moshoim, Comeen- 
taries, § 21). 

. The Church of Romo claims to be exclusively the 
apostolical church. The Church of England and the 
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Protestant Eplecopal Charch of the United State: 
claim to be apostolical churches, but not exclosivey 
such, as they admit the “apostolicity” of the Greek 
and Roman churches, while they deny the title to all 
non-prelatical churches. The ground of this arrogant 
assumption is the ecclesiastical theory known as the 
Apostolical Succession (q. v.). See Dens, Theologia, 
tli, § 78; Palmer, On the Church, pt. i, ch. viii; and, 
for the refutation, Elliott, Delineation of Romanism, bk. 
ili, ch. fi, § 8; Litton, On the Church, pt. ili. See Arce 
TOLIC; ovic Aor; (Cuurch) Arosrotic; 
ApcuaoLocy. On the constitution of the primitive 
Charch, see CHorce, ConsrIrorion oF. ; 
A eal Churoh Directory (ai dtarayai 
al ded KARpevroc cai cavovec LexAnowaoninol rey cpiey 
"Awoard\wy), @ work which originated at the begin- 
ning of the 8d centary, and is extant in several Exbi- 
opic and Arabic manuscripts, and in one Greek. Al- 
though it agrees in many points with the seventh and 
eighth books of the Apostolical Constitutions, as well 
aa with the Epistle of Barnabas, it is yet independent 
of both. It seems to have originated in a work coo- 
nected with the Epistle of Barnabas, and which, at the 
same time, waa probably made use of by the anthor 
of the seventh book of the Constitutions. The Church 
Directory is divided into 85 articles, and contains pre- 
ecriptions of John, and ecclesiastical rescripts of tbe 
other apostles on bishops, elders, readers, deacons, and 
widows, the dutiea of laymen, and on the question 
whether women are to take part in conducting relig- 
ious services, It concludes with an exhortation of 
Peter to observe these prescriptions, Bickell (Ge 
schichie des Kirchenrecits, Giessen, 1848, p. 87 8q.) has 
been the first to call again attention to this collection, 
which had almost wholly fallen into oblivion. He has 
aleo given (p. 107-189), from a Vienna manuscript, the 
Greek text with Gorman translation, and added the 
various readings of the Latin translation of the Ethi- 
opic text (from Hiob Ludolf’s Commentarins im histo- 
nam Ethiopicam, p. 314 oq.) the only one which bad 
heretofore been printed. ‘There are important, al- 
though not decisive, reasons for the assumption that 
the “Atdayai of the Apostles,” mentioned by Euse- 
ie cist tes 1, til. ch. xxv), are oe with the 
poatolica’ arch Directory (Bickell, p. 98).—Her- 
zog, Real. Encyllopddie, i, 452. 5 
Apostolioal Clerks, the name of two monastic 
ordera, most commonly called Jesuates and Theatines. 


See these articles. 
Apostolical Congregation. See Coxerscs- 
TION. 


Apostolical Constitutions. See Coxsmrv- 
TIONS. 

Apostolical Council is a title properly applied 
to the first convention or synod of the Ghristian Church 


at Antioch ander the labors of Paul and Baraabas; 
bat, on the visit of certain Jewish Christians from Je- 
rusalem, a dispute arose as to the admission of such 


particu- | Gentiles as bad not even heen proselytes to Judaiam, 


but were brought in direetly from paganism. To set- 
tle this question, the brotherhoo? at Antioch depated, 
Paul and Barnabas, with several others, to lay the 
Matter before a general meeting of the apostles and 
elders at the mother church at Jerusalem, and 
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bort of Pan] and Barnabas among the Gentiles had ; up to as guides or oracles” (Cunningham, //isoricat 
been recounted, that James, ae president of the coun- | Theology, vol. i, ch. iv). 

cil, pronounced in favor of releasing those received| It ie obvious that the writings of men so near to the 
into the church from Gentilism withont requiring cir-' time of the writera of the N.T. must be of great im. 
cumcision or the observance of the Mosale ceremonial | portance for the criticism of the N. T., and for the set- 
law. This conclusion was generally assented to, and tlement of the canon, Lardner, after giring lists of 


promulgated in a regular ecclesiestical form, which the citations and allusions to be found in the Apostol- 


was sent as an encyclical letter by Pan) and Barnabas 
back to Antioch, to be thence circulated in all the 
eborches in pagan countries. For an elucidation of 
the heathen practices forbidden in the same document, 
ses Decegw. For a discussion of the chronological 
dificuities connected with the subject, see Paci.— 

Neander, Planting and Training, 1, 188 eq.; Conybeare 
and Howson, St. Paul, i, 212 sq.; Kitto, Daily Bible 
Tiust, viii, 288 See Councit. 

Apostoli Decree, See Decazz. 

Apostolical Fathers, a name used to designate 
those Christian writers (of whom any remains are now 
extant) who were contemporary with any of the apos- 
tles; that is to say, who liyed and wrote before A.D. 
12. Historically, these writers form a link of con- 
nection between the apostles and the A pologists (q. v.) 
othe second century. There are five names usually 
given as those of the Apostolical Fathers, i. «, there 
ar five men who lived during the age of the apostles, 
and who did converse, or might have conversed with 
them, to whom writings still extant have been as- 
cribed, viz, Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Ignatius, 
Polyearp, Hermas. The following works are general- 
ly counted to these writers: 1. The epistle of Barna- 
bas [see Banmanas]; 2 Two epistles of Clement, 
bishop of Rome, to the Corinthians (see CLemmnr of 
Rome]; 3, Several epistles of Ignatius, bishop of An- 
toch [see Jonatios}; 4. An epistle of Polycarp, bish- 
op of Smyrna, to the Philippians {see Porrcarr]; 5. 
The epistle (of an unknown author) to Diognetus ig 
lone 6. The book entitled Pastor Hermas [ece 
Hermas), Certain fragments of Paplas are also com- 
menly included among the Apostolical Fathers. 

Of the writinga attributed to these fathers, some 
st least are of doubtful genuineness (on this point, 
see the individual titles referred to), 

There can be no question of the value of these writ- 
ings to charch , and even to our knowledge of 
Scripture, not so much for the facts they contain, for 
these are of alight importance, or for their critical or 
doctrinal contents, but on account of the illustrations 


turked that there is no period of the Christian church 
in regard to which we have 20 little information as that 
above thirty years, reaching from the death of Peter 
and Pani to that of John. There is no good reason to 

that any of the writings of the spostolical fa- 
thers now extant were published daring that interval. 
Those of them that are genuine do not convey to us 
mvch information concerning the condition of the 


of our conduct; 
and we cannot doubt that He has in mercy and wie- 
dom withheld from use what there is too much reason 
think would have been greatly abused. As mat- 
ttand, wae have these two important points estab- 
: figst, thet we have no certain information— 


5 


HE 


rellance—as to what the inspired 


the canonical Scriptures; and, sec- 
are no men, except the authors of 
Seriptore, to whom there js any thing 
6 plausible pretence for calling upon us to look 


Fritz! 
au 
Lt 
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on which, as a mere question of evidence, we | 


teal Fathers severally, sums op as follows: ‘'In these 
writings there is all the notice taken of the books of 
the New Testament that could be expected. Barna- 
has, though so early a writer, appears to have been 
aoqnainted with the Gospel of St. Matthew, Clem- 
ent, writing in the name of the Church of Rome to the 
Church of Corinth on occasion of some discuasion 
there, desires them to ‘take into their hands the epis- 
tle of the blessed apostle Paul,’ written to them, end 
refers them particularly to a part of that epistle in 
which he admonished them against strife and conten- 
tion. He has likewise, in his epistle, divers clear and 
undeniable allusions to St. Panl's epistle written to 
| the church over which he presided, and in whose name 
he wrote, not to mention at present other things. 5. 
Quotations there could not be, as we have often ob- 
served, in tho book of Hermas; but allnsions there are 
to the books of the New Testament such as were suit- 
able to his design. 6, Ignatius, writing to the Church 
of Ephesus, takes notice of the epistle of Paul written 
phage ip ‘makes mention of ap in Christ 
esus.’ 7, ly, Polycarp, writing to Paili 
ane, refors them to the epistle of the ' blessed ae 
nowned Paul,’ written to them, if not also, as I im- 
agine, to the epistles sent to the Thessalonians, Chris: 
tiene of the same province, not to mention now hie 
express quotations of other books of the New Testa- 
ment, or his numerous and manifest allusions to them. 
8, From these particulars here mentioned, it is appar- 
ent that they have not omitted to take notice of any 
book of the New Testament which, as far as we are 
able to judge, their design led them to mention. Their 
silence, therefore, about any other books can be no 
prejudice to their genuimeneasr, if we shall hereafter 
; meet with' credible testimonios to thenr, And wa may 
have good reason to believe that these apostolical fa- 
| thers were some of those frora whom succeed- 
ing writers received that full and satisfactory evidenco 
which they appear to have had concerning the scveral 
books of the New Testament” (Lardner, Works, ii, 
118 eq.), 

The importance of the subject justifies the insertion 
here of the following elaborate examination of ail the 
citatlons from the N. T. made by the apostolic fathers, 
prepared for this work by the Rev. Wolcott Calkins, of 
Philadelphia. The second epistle of Clement and the 
larger recension of Ignatius, being regarded as epuri- 
sbeliguente seed are.Glam. fur Fit Eptlla of Clem. 
al ts used are .5 for First 
ent to the Corinthians; Bar., Cath. Epistle of Barne-~ 
bas; Jgn. Lph,, for Epistle of Ignatius to the Ephe- 
sians; Jgn. Magn., Ignatius to the Magnesians; Jos, 

af to the Trallians; /gn. Rom., Ignatius 
to the Romans; Jon. Phil., Ignatius to the Philadel. 
phians ; Jgn. Smyrn., Ignatius to the Smyrne@ans; /gn, 
Pol., Ygnatius to Polycarp; Pol., for Epistle of Poly- 
| carp to the Philippians; Her. Vis., tho Visions of Her- 
mas; Her. Mon, the Commands of Hermas; J/er. 
Sim,, the Similitades of Hermas. 

I, These futhers bear direct testimony to three of St. 
Paul's Epistles,—{1.) Clem, 47: ‘Take in your hands 
the epistle of Saint Panl the apostle. What did he 
write to you when the Gospel first began to be preach- 
ed? (tv doyg rov ebaryyeXiov. Comp. Hefele’s Latin 
version). Truly he was moved of the Spirit to write 
you concerning himeelf and Cepbas and Apollos, be- 
' ganse even then you had begun to form factions. But 
‘thie faction did not lead you into the worst sine, be- 
“cause you yielded to apostles so illustrious, and to a 
man approved by them.” Here the reference to 1 
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Cor. J, 12, Is unmistakable, Paul’s tion fs also 
claimed.—(2.) /gn. Kph.12: ‘Ye are partakers of the 
sacted mysteries with Paul, .... who also, throughout 
his whole epistle (iv wdog imoro\g, not ‘every ep.’ 


Meamspers recension), makes mention of you in Christ 
jesus,”” 


lustrious Paul, who, when he was with you in the pres- 
ence of men then living, taught most fully and forci- 
bly the word of truth; and, when absent from you, 
wrote a letter (mcoroXd¢, plur. for sing. ; compare De 
Wette, Zink. i. dN. 7. p. 7, 84 ed. § 150), by which 
you may be built up in the faith, if you study it atten- 
tively.” Compare Phil. i, 27,—Pol. 11: ‘Bat I have 
neither perceived nor heard any thing of the kind 
among you, with whom St, Paul labored, who are 
qpraived in the beginning of hie epistle.” (Hefele 
endorses the conjecture that ‘‘/audati” has been lost 
from the text, with the loss of the Greek in ch, x, xi, 
Be ey ap 
6 ew of ti + fare 

either as the language of the Lord, the apostles, or of 
“( Scripture."—Bar. 4: ‘' Let us bewaro, therefore, lest 
wo be found, as it is written, Many are called, few aro 
chosen’ (Matt. xx, 16; xxil, 14. Tho signs of quota. 
tion in this and the next instance, scriptum est, inquit, 
are constantly employed by Barnabas in citing from 
O. T.),—Bar, 7: ‘80 they, inguit, who desire to seo 
me and be received into my kingdom, must reach mo 
through afflictions and sufferings” (Matt. xvi, 24. 
Compare Hefele, Seadschreiben des Ap. Barn. p. 66+). 
—Clem. 84: “ For, he says, eye hath not seen, nor car 
heard, por have entered into the heart of man, what 
things he hath prepared for them that wait for him” (1 
Cor. fi, 9, almost exactly; while both Paul and Clem- 
ent differ in synonymes, arrangement, anil every thing 
but sentiment, from the Sept. of Isa. xiv, 8, 4, whenco 
Paul quotes).—Clem. 46: ‘‘ Remember tho words of the 
Lord Jesus; for ba sald, Woe to that man; it bad been 
good for that man if he had not been born (Matt. xxvi, 
24); rather than offend one of my elect (Matt. xviii, 
6), it wore better for him that a millstona were hanged 
about him, and that he were drowned {n the sea, than 
that he should offend one of these littl: ones’ (Mark 
ix, 42; Luke xvil, 2), Similar examples of citing from 
various gospels under the general designation of Adyar 
rov kupiou may be found in Clem, Alex. Str, ili, 18; 
also frequently in Irenwus and Justin Martyr.—Pol. 
2; “Mindful of what our Lord sald when he taught, 
‘Judge not, that ye be not judged (Matt, vii, 1, lit.); 
forgive, and ye shall be forgiven (Luke vi, 87); be 
merciful, that ye may obtain mercy (Luke vi, 86); in 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again (Matt. vii, 2); and blessed are the poor, and 
those who suffer persecution, for theirs is the kingdom 
of God’ (Matt. v, 8; Luke vi, 20).— Pol. 7: “The 
Lord said, ‘The spirit truly is ready, but the flesh {fs 
weak’’’ (Mark xiv, 88, Ilt.).— Pol, xl: ‘*Do we not 
know that the saints shall judge the world, as St, Paul 
teaches?” (1 Cor, vi, 2, apparently literal, but the 
Greek is lost. Credner'’s ground for suspecting the 
last clause ls alngular enough—because Polycarp never 
gives the name of an author cited! Ein. é. d. N. T. 
p. 445). — Pol. 12: “As is sald in these Scriptu 
Be ye angry, and sin not (Psa. iv, §, quoted by Pau 
without acknowledgment); and, let not the sun 
down upon your wrath" (Eph. iv, 26; O. and N. t. 
blended as ‘‘scripturea"). These are believed to be 
the only examples of explicit citations with marks of 
quotation, except such as may have been taken from 
the Sept, or the N.T. Alleged misquotations will be 
discuased in the sequel, 

TIT, Many passages are cited with substantial accera- 
Oy, but without indications of quotation,—Bar. 19: ‘Give 
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to every one that asketh thee’ (Luke vi, 80, lit., if, 
with MSS, BK L, 181-57, 36 be omitted, and rai with 
B; Matt. v, 42, nearly).—/om. Rom. 8; '‘ For the things 
which are seen are tem , but the things which are 
not seen are eternal” (2 Cor. iv, 18, lit. But the pas- 
sage is doubtfal; not found in anc. Lat, vers., Syrian 
fragm., nor Syrus).—Clem, 2: ‘' Ready for every good 
work" (Titus ili, 1, ele for mpdc),—Clem. 86: “ Who 
being the brightness of his majesty (usya\wotwne for 
86knc), Is so much better than the angels, as he hes 
obtained a more excellent name” (Heb. 1, 8, 4).—Jgn. 
Rom. 6: ‘For what is a man profited if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own eoul?P" (Matt. xvi, 
96, slight change in arrangement). — Pol. 1: “In 
whom, not having seen, ye believe; and belleving, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable” (1 Pet. i, 8, with slight 
omission).—Pol. 2: “Believing on him that raised 
our Lord Jesus Christ from the dead, and gave him 
glory” (1 Pet. i, 21, slight change in arrangement).— 
Her, Sim.8: ‘*They denied the name by which they 
were called” (Jas. il, 7, fer more exact than appears 
in Eng. versions; quod super eos erat invocatam=rd 
nile tae {dvrovg']).—Her. Man. 12,5: “If ye 
resist him, he will flee from you with confusion" (Jas. 
iv, 7).—Pol, 5: “Lust warreth against the epirit (1 
Pet, ii, 11); ond neither fornicators, nor effeminate, 
nor abusers of themselves with mankind, shall inherit 
the kingdom of God’’ (1 Cor. vi, 9, 10: the passage is 
remarkable, because, while many words in Paol are 
omitted, padarol and “vocotrat, which had sc 
quired a scandalously technical signification, are re- 
tained, Comp. the long list of sins in Clem. 85 and 
Rom. j, 29-82, The resemblance is remarkable).— 
Pol, 4; ‘The love of money is a beginning of all evil. 
Knowing, therefore, that we brought nothing into this 
world, but neither can we carry any thing out, let 
us,” etc. (1 Tim. vi, 7, the order of clauses transposed, 
Compare Pol. 8; 1 Pet. il, 22, 24).—Pol, 2: “ Not ren- 
dering evil for evil, nor railing for railing" (1 Pet. iil, 
9, lit.).— Pol, 7: “ For whoever confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the fiesh is Antichrist” (1 
John iv, 8). The following list i accurate 


quotations and very striking resem! 
Bar.5= Matt ix, 18. 1 Pet, 18 
‘Acts x, 42, Pol ta {it % 
“ T= <2Tim tv, 1 Gal, iv, 26, 
Pet. iv, 6. “ 8= {iat 1% 
Clem, 2= Tit Ill, 1. 1 Tim. vi, 7, 10, 
©" $1=Heb fv, 1%, 1 Ceer, will, 9, 10, 
85 = Rom. 1, 29. Cee Gai. vi, 7. 
“  48=1 Cor. x, = J Eph. v.98 
MR Spa tosice we howe xiv, 10,12 
= ¥, i. 21Y, 
a et ea 
iz = Mal . 
woe” g=Mattxinnit.| “ T= {isobar e 
Acts it, “ g= 1 Pot ti, $2, 94 
Tok 1= Eph it 6% “ 10 1 Pet ih 19) 17, 
potion eo aaee 
“8s {3'Gor. thet * bE 
Her. ss iret 
x 
a Gay 
= as. lY, 
“ Sim 9,19= Jobn xy, 


TV. Many extended passages in the Ap. Fathers are 
close imitetons of sinitar in N. T.—Clem, 9- 
12: The examples of the anciont worthies is adduced 
on the model of Heb. xi, The list not only corresponds 
—Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Lot, Rahab—but many ex- 
pressions agree. And the magnificent close of the 
chapter in Hebrows is reproduced with little a 
in Clem. 45. He then begins ch, 46, like Heb. 
with @ reference to these examples for our encourage 
ment. Heb, xil, 1, is, however, reproduced still more 
accurately in ch, 19.—Clem. 88 is a closo imitation of 
the beginning of Heb, ii—Her. Sim. ix, 21: A para- 
phrase of the paratlo of the sower, Matt. xiii, 5-28. 
(Comp. Herm. Vis. fil, 6, Also, Sim. ix, 20, and Matt, 


xili, 7; xix, 28, Also, Via. iv, 8 and 1 Pst. i, 6, 7.)— 
imite- 


Pol. 5: The advice to deacons is a remarkable 
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tion of Paul's charge to Timothy (ch. ill.),—Clem, 49: ) nocant, with the elect thon shalt be elect, and with the 
The praise of charity, closely imitating 1 Cor. xill; | frowerd thou shalt be froward’’ (Psa. xviii, 26; very 
following also Col. ili, 14; 1 Pet, lv, 8; Jas. v, 20; | loosely).—Bar.7: Ceremonies are quoted from ‘the 


Gal. i, 4; Jobn iil, 16; 1 John iv, 9,10. There is not | prophet’ 


which are only to be found in tradition. 


4 thought in the whole chapter which is not to be found | (Comp. Justin, Dial, c. 7ryph.n. 40; Tertul. adv. Jud. 


in N.T. c. xiv; adv. Mare. lil, 7.) Our conclusions from 
Y. rer ae ey re these facts are: 1st, It ia wholly incredible that these 
parently taken from the N.T.; also allusions and ref-| citations have been made from any apocrypbal books 


erences too inexact to be called quotations, which sin- | of the N, T, now in existence. Very few of them have 
gly might appear insignificant, but occurring on every | been traced with any plausibility to such sources, and 
page are welgthy arguments, Westcott (Cuzom NV. 7'.| these have quite as much resemblance to the genv- 
p. 80, 40, 47) gives many examples of coincidence in| ine as to the apocryphal books, 2d. And yet there 
language of the PP. App. with the N. T. is no sufficient evidence that these fathers copied from 
(1) Peculiar to Clement and St, Peter: 4 , | the MSS. ofthe N.T. The citations abrolutely literal 
divdgorne, ig (2) Peculiar to Clement, St. | are very few and brief, and of the nature of proverbs 
Peter, and St. : dyaOq ovmidgorg, aywopes, ei-] cr maxima, which could not be readily forgotten or 
Aupwgc, ebelBaa, ebepdedecroc, raxuvoppoovye, | varied. (E, ¢.,1 Cor. ii, 9; Q. Clem. 84: Matt. vii, 1; 
braron, bmogl Puy, praderia, grrokevia, PAokivog. | Qu. Pol. 2: Mark xiv, 88; Qu. Pol. 7: 1 Pet. iii, 9; 
(8) Peculiar to Clement and St. Paul: dyarapidwrog, | Qu. Pol. 2,) Citations are expressly made only from 
iyspartizeBai, deroupydc, Aurovpyia. Arovpyiiy, | Matt, Luke, 1 Cor., and Epb.; and only sixty out of 
pasapopéc, oleripyoi, wodireia, rodrzbuy (Polyc.), | come one hundred apparent references are close imita- 
perdi ghar orig sbopar, (4) Peculiar to Ig-| tions. fd. But the O.'T. is quoted quite as carelessly’, 
natives and St. very numerous, e. g.: addrpoc,| in many instances, as the New. Very few books of 
dvafinuy, Ivdaicpse, duawiy, etc. (5) Peculiar to| the O. T. are expressly named. The few literal quo- 
Ignatius and St. John: ayawy, ayawdy, and 6 obpa- | tations from the 0.7. are aleo of the nature of prov- 
og instead of of obpavoi (St. Paul and Clement). | erbe, (E. g., Prov. ¥, 6; Qu. Clem, 80: Prov. x, 12; 
(6) agers tricia! oat! ac Paul; dvow\avay, dp-| Qu. Clem. 49.) More false citations — the O. T. 
wv, a ic, ro caddy, matatodoyia, xpoveiy. | are made than from the New; and all these were, of 

Of Regent tam and references no Siamerations mere blunders, while there must bane Kew 
need be given, as they will be found indicated in the | “words of the Lord’’ well known in these times not 
fost-notea of every page of Hefele's edition, and, recorded in the Gorpele, as we learn from John xxi, 
massed together in his index. 25, St. Paul himrelf quctes from these in one instance 
V1. In a few instances theso fathers to make | (Acts xx, 25). In fuct, the citations of the fathers 
misquotations ; §. e. they cite as ‘words of the Lord,” the O.T. are not more inexact than those of the 
or of “ re,” what is nowhere to be found in the | N. T. writers. Our Lord himself often varies, both in 
N.T.—So Bar. 4: ‘‘The Son of God says let us resist | synonyma, arrangement, and construction, from the 
al} iniquity, and hold it in hatred."" This is not to be| Sept., giving cnly the sentiment. 4th. In a few in. 
found in the N. T., nor, as far as is known, in any apoc-| stances the O. T. is unquestionably quoted through 
typhal gospel. It must have been taken from some/|the medium of tho New. Paesages wholly differing 
tradition, or tho mere sentiment may have been cited | both from the Hol, and the Sept. are reproduced with 
frcm Jas. iv, 7, cr 2 Thm. il, 19—dwornrw dwrd acuiag; | surpr: ing accuracy. Important additions to texts cre 
and Psa. cxlx, 168—dduudy ipicnoa.—Bar, 6: ‘‘Be-| made from the N, T., aud tho whole designated as 
bold, saith tho Lord, I will make the last things like the | ‘Scripture.’ This argument is unanswerable. Such 
first.” This may be a loose quotation of Matt. xx, 16. | citations must have Leen made from the N.T. 5th. 
Comp. Ezek. xxxvi, 11.—Clem. 23: ‘Far from us be| Therefore the conjocture that the Looks of the N, T. 
this scriptare which saith, Wretched are they who are | were not known to these fathers, and perhape not in 
dontle minded and doultful; saying, we have heard | cxlatence in their time, cannot be entertained by any 
these things even from tho time of our fathers, and, be-| candid mind. With the possible oxception of 2 Pet., 
hold, we have grown old, and none of theac things have | Judo, and 2 and 3 John, to which fow, if any allusions 
happenedtous.”’ This is supposed Ly somo to bo taken | are made, and no certain references, all the Looks of 
from some ha) source (Coteler, who, however, | the present canon are quoted or referred to repeatedly, 
fails to indicate the precise source). Others regard it as| and often very accurately. The direct tertimony to 


4 careless citation of Jas. 1, 8, and 2 Pot. lil, 4. Both 
explanations are unsatisfactory. It may lo a mere 
blunder of Clement.—/gn. Smyr. 8: And when ho 
¢ame to those who were with Peter, he said unto them, 
Take, handle me, and see that I am not a disembodied 
spirit.” Probably this passage would nover havo been 
snepected as it bas been but for the remark of Eure- 
bins (Hist. Ec. cxvi, 26) that he did not know whence 
Ignat. cited, and the conjecturo of Jerome (De Vir. 
TU, Ign. n, 16) that it was from the Gospel of the Naz- 
arenes, Pearson suspects an oral tradition. (Comp. 
Credner, Beitrage, i, 407.) But the imitation of Luke, 
xxiv, 39, is quite as close as many unchallenged quo- 
tations, But the mort remarkable fact about these 
false citations 19 yet to Le mentioned: they aro not 
confined to the 


the cpistles of Paul sre all tho mcre valuable hecause 
they aro given Incidentally, and for a wholly different 
purpose, A few years later, about A.D, 150, when the 
authority of tho apostolic writings began to be called 
in question, a list of them, nearly complete, js given 
in the Muratorian Fragment. They could not have 
been challenged nor rivalled by apocryphas in the age 
of the apostolic fathers, These writers must have poe- 
sensed the t:ooks of our preeent canon, or nearly all of 
them ; but they reldum, if over, turned to them at the 
moment of writing. They could cite from the N. T., 
as they unquestionably did from the Old, with suffi- 
clont accuracy for their purpose, merely from recol- 
lection, The unrolling of immense parchmenta, even 
if thoy carried thom, was a useless trouble in hurried 


.T, Thus, Bar, 9: ‘The Scrip-| writing, amid tho prersuro of missionary journcy's, If 


tures relate that Abraham circumscribed threo hundred | Strauss had made a candid examination of these facta, 
and eighteen men of his own household.” A loose | it is doubtful whethor he would have found it to his 
combination of Gen. xvil, %6, 27, and xiv, 14.—Clem. | purpose to make the following admission; ‘‘It would 
&: Many sentences not to be found are inserted in, undoubtedly bo on argument of decisive weight in fa- 
quotations from the O. T.—Clem.46: “For it is writ-| vor of the credibility of the biblical history could It 
tea, join yourselves with the saints, because all who| be shown that it was written by eyo-witnosses, or even 
adhere to them will be sanctified.” (Unecriptural, per-| by persone nearly contemporaneous with the ovents 
hepe; certainly not in Scripture.) And again in an-| narrated.” (Leben Jesu, i, § 18.) 

other pleca, ‘With an innocent man thon shalt bo in-| The Christian Remcmbrancer (xliv, 407) undertakes 
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accompanied by fo bic try lemony - 
pecially ayainst corra) t) ie clergy. In 
1294 irs tecthans and two sisters were burnt alive 
atPurma. Segareili abjured his heresy, but was burnt 
in 1800 for having relapsed. From this time Dold 
no of Milan became the head of this party, who pre- 
dicted the sudden downfall of the Romish Charch. 
Dolcino, in 1804, fortified, with 1400 followers, a mour- 
tain in the dtoceso of Novara, and plundered, for his 
support, the adjacent country, In 1806 he fortified 
the mountain Zobello, in the diocese of Vercelli, and 
fought against tho troops of the bishop until he was 
compelled by famine to surrender in 1807. Dolciao 
and his companion, Margaretha of Trent, wero burnt, 
with many oftheir followers. SeoDvutcimrers. Thew 
Apostolici rejected the authority of the pope, oaths, 
capital punishments, etc. Some Apostolic Brothers 
the | are mentioned, A.D. 1811, near Spoleto, and A.D. 18%, 
in the south of France. Tho Synod of Lavanr, 1368, 
mentions them for the last time. The sect continued 


Clementines and the Vindici# Ignatian by Pearson.| Apostoli Micwast, a thoologian and prelate 
2. By the Oratorian Gallandius, in his Bibliotheca Vete- | of the Greek ese born owird the closo of the 18th 
rum Patrum ; 8, By Rassell (Lond. 1746). 4. By Jacob- | century on the island of Creto, died at Athens on Aug. 
son (2 vols. Oxf. 1888, 2d ed. 1840, 8vo), This edition | 2, 1882. He studied theology, philosophy, and lsn- 
does not contain the epistle of Barnabas, the epistle | guages at the German Universitics, and becams soon 
to Diognetus, and the Pastor Itermas. 5. Reithmayr | after professor at a Greek school at Trieste. When 
(R. C.) Patrum Apostol, Ep'stole (Monach. 1844, 8v0). | Prince Otho of Bavaria was designated as king of 
6, Hefele (R. C.), Patrum A postol. Opera (Tubing. 1889, | Greece, Apostolidis was called to Munich to Instruct 
4th ed. 1855, 8vo), 7. Dressel, Patrum “seul Opera | htm in Greek, Having arrived with King Otho in 
(Leipz. 1868, 2d ed. 8vo); it Includes tho Greek Pastor | Greece, he beceme lectarer on church history and eth- 
Hermas, and the Epistle of Barnabas from Tischen-| ics at an ecclesiastical school at Athens, and, in 1837, 
dorf’s Sinaitic Codex. There (s aleoan English version | professor of theology at the University of Athens. 
of the Ap. Fathers (not according to the latest texts) by | When the independence of the Church of Greece had 
Wake (latest od. Oxf. 1841, 12mo). See Fatuens. been declared, Apostolidis was sent to Petersburg to 

Apostolical King or Apostolical Majesty, | establish a closer connection between the Church of 
a title of the kings of Hungary conferred by Pope Syl-| Russia and that of Greece. On bis retarn he was ap 
voster II In 1000 upon Duke Stephen I on account of | pointed archbishop of Patras. Subsequently he be- 
his zeal for the propagation of the Christian faith. It|came archbishop of Athens and president of the Syx- 
was renewed in 1756 by Clement XIII for Marla The- | od, which position he retained until his death. Apo 
tesa and her successors on the throne of Austria; abol- | tolidis wrote, besides several contributions to the Greek 
ished in 1848, but reassumed (in the form of “ Apos- | periodical Adyrog ‘Epyie, of Vienna, a manual of Chri- 
tolical Majesty’’) in 1852, tian ethics, entitled Tig card Xprcréy i pay 

Apostolical Men, a name often given to the as- | #arcia (Athens, 1647), first in the ancient Greek, bat 
sistants and disciples of the aportles, Those among | subsequently aleo in modern Greek.— Unsere Zeit, vi, 
them who left writings received the name Apostolicat | 898, 899. 


Fathers (q. v.). 


Apostolical Buccession. Seo Svccrssiox. 
Apostolic, or Arosrottc Brotuers, (1.) a sect 


Apostolicity, « socalled “note of the church , 
See ArostoticaL Caurce; Cacrcu. 


Apostolini, or Apostles, an order of monks, *bo 


of heretics mentioned by St. Augustine (De eres, | most probably took their origin in the 15th centary at 
x1), who says that they arrogated to themselves the | Genoa, whore the convent of St, Roche belonged to 
title of apzstolici, because they refused to admit to their|them, It seems that there were many hermits who 
communion all persons using marriage, or having | congregated at Genoa about that time, who, on so 
preety of their own; not that they were heretical, | Count of the apostolical life which they professed to 
says, for abstaining from these things, but because | lead, and their having assumed St. Barnabas, the apos- 
they held that those persons had no hope of salvation | tle, as their patron, took the designation of Apostolisi, 
who did not do so, They were similar to the En-| or ‘Fathers of St. Barnabas,” At first the members 
cratites, and were also called Apovactitr, (2.) A sect | of the ordor were laymen, and bound by no vow; but 
with this name arose in the twelfth contary, who con-| Popo Alexander VI obliged them to the vow, and to 
demned marriage and infant baptism, also purgatory, | live under tho rule of St. Augustine, in 1496. Their 
prayer for the dead, the invocation of saints, the pow- dress consisted of a gown and scapulary, over which 
er of the pope, etc, Many of them were put to death | they wore a cloak of gray cloth, with a little hood 
at Cologne (Moshelm, Ch, Hist. cent. xil, pt, il, ch. v, | They afterward united with the monks of St, Ambrose 
§ 15). (8.) Another apostolic brotherhood was found. |@d Nemus, then diasolved the connection, then were 
ed by Gerhard Seyarelll, of Parma, about A.D, 1260. | reunited by Sixtus V, and finally both were sap- 
This brotherhood Pope Nicolas IV endeavored to sup- | pressed by Innocent X in 1650.—Helyot, Ord. Monast. 
paige re ae ethene 1290. No here-|t1v; Landon, Ecoles, Dictionary, 1, 455. 
iy ne was proved against the founder; and| Apostolius, Micnatt, a learned Greek of the 
bis only profession was a desire to restore apostolic 15th century, He delivered the tenet oration over 
simplicity in religion, Ho was imprisoned and ban- | the body of the Emperor Constantine Palesologus, who 


ished, but nevertheless his adherents spread through 
Italy, Germany, France, and Spain. They went about 


pd. 


was killed in the storming of the city of Constantino- 
ple by the Turks. When the city was taken by the 
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Turks in 1458 he escaped to Italy, where, to please| been as copiously used by the heathen nations ay lt 
Cardinal Bessarion, he wrote against Theodore of | was In the Jewish tabernacle and temple, and during 
Gara, Bat his abuse of Aristotle displeased the car-{the patriarchal economy ; the Sanscrit writers prove 
dinal, and Apostolins retired into Crete, where he| its retention in the present religious services of India, 
gained a hard livelihood by copying MSS. and teach-| and that it was adopted in the more ancient we have 
ing children. He died about 1480.at Venice, leaving] the authority of Strabo (lib. xv), where he refers toa 
many manuscripts, which are still extant in European| ceremony which calls to mind the words of the psal- 
collections.—-Fabricius, Bibliotheca Grecz, t. xi; Hoe-} mist, that it ran down upon Aaron's beard, that went 
fer, Nowe, Biog. Générade, ii, 914. down to the skirts of his garments (Psa. cxxxili, 2). 

Apostool, Saxvet, a Mennonite, was born in| Sir William Ouseley, also (7rav.in Persia,i, 891), men. 
fess, ‘and ssi Borie Za a paige Watorland.| tions the statue of a man at Shapur, which, according 
ere (a branch of the Dutch Baptists) at Amsterdam, | 0 the Nozkat al-Coltib, princes went on pilgrimages to 
tn 1662 he distinguished himeelf by bis opposition to| Visit and anoint with oil. See PERFome. ‘ 
Hans Galonus, who taught that Christianity is not s0| Ap’paim (Heb. Appa’yim, TDR, the nostrils; 
tueh a body of opinions as a practical life. Apostool, | Sept. ‘Aggaty v. r. ‘Ampair), the second named of the 
on the contrary, insisted on the necesalty of doctrine, | two sons of Kadab, and the father of Ishi, of the tribe 
oe of the Sta ~~ of ay eee Ga-| of Judah (1 Chron. fi, 30, 81). B.C. ante 1658, 

ua was charged with Socinianism and acquitted,! Apparel (usually designated in Heb. by 7133, be’= 
sii be ets rs "a rn oy, 
lived up to nearly the end of the century. —Schyn, ing,” lone, ipariopog, etc.), ORIENTAL, especially 
Hist, Mennon. p. 827; Hoefer, Biog. Générale, il, 914; Hebrew. See Ganmext; CLoruixa; Ramen, ete. 
Mesheim, Ch. Hist, cent. xvii, ch. v, § 7. Sea Gas This was usually, as the eastern climate necessitated, 
Lesrres; MEXNONITES. ba and flowing (comp. 

Apotactici or Apotactites (from drordgcopai, : 
bo reamace), an ancient sect, wha amnccing to follow agar dc bngese 
the evangelical counsels of poverty and the example] i, tne 0, T books, except 
of the primitive Christians, renounced all their poe-| with regard to that of the 
sessions. They seem to have been the same as the SIR See Priest. 
Apostolici or the Tatianites. During the persecution! bus as customs chango but 
of Diocletian they had many martyrs; and subse-| jist, among Orientals, we 
qeently adopted the errors of the Encratites, who may probably get a pretty 


tactite with the Eunomians and Arians.—Mosheim, | .o7 Sy eS 
Conn. i, 482; Bingham, Orig, Eccl, bit. xxii, ch. 1, § 6, et lego ira pane 
Apothecary , roke’dch, seasoning, i. o, with Soyer copeclalig, Ax 
aromatics; Sept. pupedc, Exod. XXX, 25; xxxvil, vieux, Tras, ili, 241. 8q.; 
39; Eccl. x, 1), correctly rendered in the margin! Niebuhr, Beschr. p. 62 sq.). 
‘perfumer;” so also in Eccles, xxxviii, 8; xlix,1:|9.5 Dress, The dolinca- 
the word means also any thing spiced (1 Chron, 1x, 89);| tions of dress upon the 
bence, ointment, confection (Exod. xxx, 85). Tho! Oriental monuments (such 
holy oils and ointments were probably prepared by| as the ruins of Babylon, 
Oe eee ee oi tees doe | PereePolis, Nineveh, and, 
Egypt, ere unguen we le 
Asorstixa, Roberts (Oriental Illustrations, p. 80) palsy esi dace Arab af the Desert, 
pr that in Hindoo temples there is a man call. pecially for the lator period (namely, during the exile, 
Thik-Kdran, whose chief business it is to distil! phon the Jews wore Chaldean garments, Dan, ii, 21). 
tweet waters from flowers, and to extract oils from! For the earlier period see the Gemara (Shabbath, xvi, 
Pig erhaie retin tds rpc From Recall 4). Male and femalo apparel then, as now, did not 
pothecary;, ne ; 
teem to indicate that the business of a perfumer was BY Oe eee ony, Ss Saeed Secogaes 
Oct distingnished from that of an apothecary in the < . 
time of the translators. Thus Shakspeare, a contem- 
Porary writer, says, 
“ of civ a 
as ome crt pad aan 
Indeed perfamery is almost inseparable from a drug- 
Gist's stock in trade. Sacred oll appears to have 
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for the most part by single pleces of female attire, and | shirt, j°19, sadin’, is sometimes mentioned (Iss. iii, 


especially by ornaments, and moreover the costliness 
of eae 4 in the head-dresses made a distinction be- 
tween the sexes sufficient to meet tho demands of the 
law (Dout. xxii, 5) forbidding men to wear women’s 
garments and the reverse, (Seo, however, Josephus, 
War, iv, 9, 10. The reason usually assigned for 
this statute is the prevention of confusion, and espe- 
clatly licentiousness, see Mill, Dissert. p. 208 eq.; Mi- 
chaclis, 3/os. Recht. iv, 849 aq. Others, as Le Clerc 
aftor Maimonides, regard the prohibition as a pro- 
ventive of certain forms of idolatry which required 
men to sacrifice in female apparel, and tho reverse, 
ace Macrob. Saturn, ii, 8, p. 22, od. Bip. ; Philochori 
Fragm. ed. Siebelis, p. 19 6q.; comp. Jul. Firmic. 
De errore profan. rel. c. 4; also Creuzer, Symbol. il, 
#4 6q.; and generally Pezold, De promiscua vestium 
utriveque eerus ione, Lips. 1702, and in Ugolini 
Thesaur. xxix. This interpretation is sustained by 
a statement of Maimonides, More Nevochim, iii, 27; 
comp. Movers, Phénic. i, 445 aq. Many Jews, how- 
ever, understand the textual oxpression "337"93, lit- 
erally ‘utensils of a man,” to signify malo weapons, 
go Onkelos in loc.; a view which is adopted by Jo- 
sephus, And. iv, 8, 43.) The subject of female ap- 
pare] has been ospecially treated by Schroder (De 
westitu. mulier, Heb, L B. 1745) and Hartmann 
(Hebrderin am Putztische, Amst. 1849), The mana- 
facturo of garments was in all ages the business of tho 
women, especially the females of the family, and even 
distinguished ladies did not excuse themselves from the 
employment (1 Sam. ii, 19; Prov. xxxi, 22 eq.). See 
Wire, The only legal enactment on the subject was 
that wool and linen should not be used in the same 
article of apparel (Lev. xix, 19; Deut. xxii, 11), a 
prescription probably not designed (as thought by 
Josephus, Ant. iv, 8, 11) to forbid the priests any in- 
termixture of materials, but to be explained after the 
analogy of the foregoing prohibition of heterogeneous- 


nose (se Michaelis, Mos. R.lv, 8198q.). See Diverse. | a piece of cloth ng generally, 


The articles of clothing common to men and women, 
then, were: (1.) Tho under garment, MIND, ketho’~ 
neth, xiriv, or temic [see Coat], which was held to- 
gether by the girdle (y. v.), and besides which a li 
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; (Turks) even wear in summer 


x 


| 


‘i Wii, 15; Pea. Ixxix, 12; ve 


28; Judy. xiv, 12; Prov. xxxi, 24). In common 
of the ancients, a person who had only this 
under garment on was called ‘‘naked” (1 Sam. 


%4; Job xxiv, 10; Isa. xx, 2; comp. Virg. Geo. i, 
229), a term that is sometimes applied also to one 
poorly clad (Job xxii, 6; Isa. Ivili,7; 2 Sam. vi, 20; 


see Gescnius, Thesaur. p. 1071). Those in high sts- 
tion or travellers (comp. Joseph. Ant. xxil, 5, 7) 
times wore two under garments, like a double shirt, 
the outer (which was always longer than the inner) 
one being then called 
bay, meil’, arvbe or 
‘upper garment” (1 
Sam. xv, 27; xviii, 
4; xxiv, 5; Job. i, 
20). Tho Greeks and 
Romans likewise, as 
perhaps also the Por- 
sions, were acquaint- 
od with this habit 
(comp. Herod. i, 195; 
Ovid, Fasti, ii, 819; 
Salmas. ad Tertull, 
pall. p. 71); but the 
custom appears to 
have been always re- 
garded by the Jews 
as luxurious (Matt. 

x, 10; Luke iii, 11; : . 

ix, 8; comp. Light- SEES 

foot, p. 830; oe _ Mountaineer of Lebanon. 
Groebel, in tho Bfiscel, Lips, xii, 187 8q.). A Chaldee 
costume was the ti", pattish’, or mantle (Dan. ii, 3, 
21), probably a flowing under-dress (cece Gesenius, 
Thesaur, p.1103). (2.) An over garment [see Rose), 
which was thrown around the person, called recs, 
simlah’ and M2713, eamlah’ , or mantle, also 1333, be” ged, 
\yarioy, especially with 
fernales the TIIBH3, milpach’ath, or cloak, palla, oth- 
erwise MPOPD, madtaphok’, or mantilla (Ruth iii, 15; 
Isa, ill, 22); also PUSSR, adde’reth, or wide mantle, 
pallium (Josh, vii, 21; 1 Kings xix, 18; 2 Kings @, 
18), the last designating a ee : 
ticular kind of very loose and 
flowing robe, sometimos (Gen. 
xxv, 26; Zech. xiii, 4) Sined 
with fur, such as the Orientals 


(seo Thevenot, Voyages, i, 284; 
Russel, Aleppo, 1, 127; Harmer 
Observ. iii, 4 aq.). Toor people 
and travellers also used the out- 
er garment as night clothos. 
See Covcn, Both sexes made, 
out of the superabundant folds 
in front, a pocket or lap, P"M, 
cheyk, or “ boaom,” sinus (Rath 


xvil, 28; 2 Kings iv, 89; Hag. 
il, 12; Luke vi, 88; comp. Liv, 
xxi, 18; Horace, Serm. ii, 8, 
171 aq.; Senec. Ep. 19; Joseph, 
War, v, 7, 4; vi, 8, 8; see 
Wetstein, i, 696; Kype, Obsers. 
i, 288), into which the hand was 
thrust by the indolent (Psa. 
ixxiv,11), Variegated (on tho 
Hadad or fine purple and byssus 


garments of Matt. xi, 8, see Biel, in the Symbol, Deaisd. 


occasions of ceremony (Josh. vil, 21; Judg. x, BO , 
Sam. i, 24; xlil, 18; Prov. xxxi, 22; Eeth. vili, y 
Esek. xvi, 10; see Harmer, lll, 182 2q.; Rosenmtitlee 
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Morgeal, ii, 140), although even children (Gen, xxxvil, 
8; comp. Rauwolf, Reisen, p. 89) were habited in them 
(for 20 the BND MIND, ketho’neth passim’, Gen. 
xxxvil, 28, 82; , 18, 19, is probably to be 
understood, with the Sept., Onkelos, Saadias, and oth- 
ers, rather than a dreas with « train or reaching to the 
ankles, as Josephus explains, Ant. vii, 8,1; but see 
Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 1117; on the B53°MW, pethigil’, 
or broidered festive garment of laa, ili, 24, eee Gesenius, 
Thea. p. 1187), and were ghee prey 
taken from ememies (Zeph. i, 8). Meacuanrt; 
Weavixe, White (byssus and linen), however [see 
Paruxst}, was im most esteem for garments 
(comp. ix, 8; 8 i, 2; vii, 9; 2 Macc. xi, 
8; Luke xxiii, 11; Josephus, War, li, 1,1; Dou 
twi Analect. If, 57; Schmid, De usu veetiem albar, 
[pee tomer, =a). reeatee) haw Cele, war 
especially wore red (scarlet) robes (Ji viii, 
36; Nab. i, 4; Isa. Ixtii,1; see below). Luxurious 
apparel was no doubt increasing in fashion under the 
later kings (Jer. iv, 30; Ezek. xvi, 10 aq.; Zeph. i, 8; 
Lan. iv, 5), and prevailed among the Jews down to the 
spostles' times (1 Tim. i!,9; 1 Pet. iil, 8; see Dougtel 
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Analect. ii, 280q.). A form of delicate raiment in use 
by pious (sanctimonious) persona ia mentioned (Luke 


leumann, Parerga, p. 218 0q.). 


(Niebuhi ake: oe ered 
women ft, « p» 62, 65; Rei. 

among the ancient Medes and Persians 
were worn, Herod. v, 49; Xen. Cyrop. 
18; Strabo, il, 2; and so many understand 


, a8 


ting of the feet, see Sapa; Suow. Gloves ("OP 
o $3) were not unknown, yet they appear not 
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comp, Heeren, deen, I, i, 216); hence among the 
court officers is mentioned a custodian of the ward- 
Tobe (DISD “Wt, chomer” hab-begadim’, keeper of: 
the clothes, 2 Chron. xxxiv,22). SeeGrrr. Persons 
changed their clothes for religious reasons, when they 
had become ceremonially unclean (Lev. vil, 11; xxvii, 
11, 26; xv, 18, etc.; comp. Gen, xxxv, 2). Those in 
eminent stations and females anointed and perfumed 
their garments (Psa, xiv, 9; Cant. iv, 11). Sea Ux- 


Guewr. Mourning apparel (O°), eakkim’, weeds, 
i. ©. sackcloth) were of coarse stuff (as still In the 
East), narrow and withont sleeves, See Mournrne; 
Sacxcroru. Prophets and ascetics aleo used this kind 
of babiliments (Isa, xx, 2; Zach. xiii, 4; Matt. iii, 4; 
sea Gesenius, Comment. 0b. Jesa, 1, 644). Court of- 
ficers (1 Kings x, 5; Isa. xxil, 21) wore a distinctive 
dress, See Kina; Parmer. (Comp. generally J. H. 
Soprani, De re vestiana /Jebr. in his Comment. de Da- 
ide, Lugd. 1648), See ArrizE. 

The malignant leprosy (MINDY MPI¥, tearaath’ 
mame'reth, fretting scab), which attacked not only 
clothing, but also skins and leather, consisted of green 
and reddish spots; but its true character has not yet 
been explained. It was probably some form of mould 
engendered by dam or confinement. Michaelis 
(Mos. R, iv, 265 sq.) supposed it to be the so-called 


by the eye, that appear green or red, and corrode the 
wool (Jahn, I, fi, 168), That also linen staff (vor. 48, 


+! oonzin) might be similarly affected, ia improbable 


(comp. Michaelis, in Bertholdt's Journ. iv, 865 #q.); 


ubject can only 
cleared up by closer investigation in the East itself. 
Among Greek and Roman articles of a) il men- 
tioned in the Bible are the yAapic, or 
overcoat or mantle, which hunters (Lucian, Dial. deor. 


travelling or rain-cloak (2 Tim. iv, 18), which was 
worn by the Romans over the tunica (Suet. Ner. 48), 
and was furnishod with a hood for the protection of 
the head (Cic, Mil, 20; Juven. v, 78; Senec. Zp. 87, 
p. 820, ed. Bip.; Horace, Zp. {, 11, 18; comp. Wot- 


bave been used as a part of the attire, but by work-| stein, fi, 866; Stosch, De pailio Pauli, Lugd. 1709), 
men a8 a protection of the hands from injury and soil-| according to others o portmanteau or book-satchol 
log (Comp. Mishna, Chelim, xvi, 6; xxiv, 15; xxvi,|(see the commentators in loc.); and the military 


3: cee an essay on the glover of the Hebrews, in the 
Wiener Zeitech. f. Kunst und Li'eratur, 1827, No. 71 0q.; 8 


man's glove, PE"2, sartel’, is mentioned in the Tar- | dered with 


gam on Rath iv, 7). 
The Orientals are still very food of changes (q. v.) 


of raiment, especially of robes of state on holidays or 
festive cecasions Cite Reisen, i, 182; Burckhardt, 


drab. p. 272; Harmer, il, 112; iil, 447), hence eb | 


Hebrews had their change-suits of apparel (MID °>N, 
cheliphoth’, like the Greek eivara iknpoSd, Odyss. 
Vill, 249 ; yrrdswag ternpoBol, xiv, 514), and to a supe- 
tor residence there always appertained a goodly ward- 
tebe (MATS, meltackah’, clothes-press, 2 Kings x, 22; 
we Prov, xxxi, 21; Job xxvil, 16; Luke xv, 22; 
comp, Bochart, /Tieror. lil, 617; Roeenmiller, Morgen! 
fi, 849; Jacob, ad Lucian Toxar, p. 160). Especially 
did kings and nobles possess a stock of state and cere- 
monial dresses (MIZ2II9, machlateoth’, costly or festive 
germente, for special occasions, Isa, iii, 22; Zech. ii, 
be rome (Gen. ole ty ia liebe ou 
xviii, 4; 2 Kings v, 5; x, 22; comp. also . 

sy 18 ds see Taverne, i, 207, 272; Harmer, il, 
t ; among the Persians appear 
to have been REEDS RES OO ete 8} 


XAapde wowxiyn (chlamye 


ea, Donat,), or purple 
robe (Matt. xxvii, 28), a woollen scarlet mantle, bor- 
le, which Roman generals and officers 
(Liv. 1, 26; Tac. xii, 66; Hirt, Bell. Afr. 61) wore (Lat. 
) at first (Eutrop. ix, 26),.—Winer, i, 661. 

APPAREL. or Mintsters. See CLencr, Dress oF. 

Apparition (Impavila, 2 Macc. v, 4; tvéadya, 

Wisd. xvii, 3; gavracua, Wisd. xvil, 15 [14]), the 

: sudden appearance of a ‘‘ ghost” or tho spirit of a de- 
person (comp. Luke xxiv, 87), or some other 
preternatural object. See Spzcree. Tho belief in 
sach occurrences has always been prevalent in the 
East; and among the modern Mohammedans the ex- 
istence and manifestation of efreets Is held an un- 
doubted reality (Lane's Mod. Ey. i, 844), See Su- 
pERSTITION, Such @ belief, however, has no sanction 
in the canonical Scriptures beyond the doubtful case 
of Saul (1 Sam. xxvili, 14). See Wrrcncrart. 
The visits of Christ to his disciples after his resurrec- 
tion come under altogether # different category, Sea 
APPEARANCE, 

Apparitor, an officer who summone others to ap- 
pear. Among the Romans this was a general term to 
comprehend all attendants of judges and 
appointed to receive and issue their orders (Smith's 
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Diet. of Class, Antig. 0.v.). Similar is the duty of | Christ, we have some clearer knowledge from ton 
an ecclesiastical apparitor, who serves the process of | phus and the Talmudists. After the institction of the 
4 spiritual court: simmons the clergy to attend visit-| Sanhedrim the final appeal lay to them, and the va 
ations, calls over their names on such occasions, and| rious stages through which a case might pase are thus 
assists the bishop or archdeacon in the business be-| described by the Talmudists—from the local consistory 
ng to their respective courts. They seem to| before which the cause was first tried to the consistory 
have originated in England from the aynod of Lon-| that sat in the neighboring town ; thence to the courts 
don, 1237, By can. 8 of the Council of London, 1842, | at Jerusalem, commencing in the court of the 25 that 
under Archbishop Strutfurd, it was ordered that each | sat in the gate of Shushan, proceeding to the court 
bishop should have only one riding apparitor, and | that sat in the gate of Nicanor, and concluding with 
each archdeacon one foot apparitor only, ; the great council of the Sanhedrim that sat in the 
Appeal (appellatio, in Greek twinad‘ouar, Acts| room Gazith (Carpzov, Appar. p. 571). The Jews 
xxv, 11, 12, 21, 26), the act by which a party who | themselves trace the origin of these later usages up to 
thinks that he has causo to complain of the judgment | the time of Moses: they were, at all events, based on 
passed by an inferior judge demands that his case| early principles, and therefore reflect back some light 
may be re-examined by a supérior court, The right | upon the intimations respecting the right of appeal 
of appeal to superior tribunals has generally been con- which we find In the sacred books (Mishna, De Synedr. 
sidered an essential concomitant of inferior judicato-| x; Talm, Hieros. xviii; Talim. Bab. iil, x; Maimoa. 
ries. (We quote from Kitto, a. v.) De Synedr. x; Selden, De Synedr. ili, 10; Lewis, Ori 
I. Jewish.—In the patriarchal times, as among the | gises Hebreen, i, 6; Pastoret, Législation des Hébrew, 
Bedouins, the patriarch or head of the tribc—that is} x). See TRiaL. 
to say, the sheik—administered justice; and as there| II. Roman.—The moet remarkable case of appeal 
was no superior power, there could be no appeal from | in the New Testament is that of the Apostle Paul from 
hia decisions. The only case of procedure against a| the tribunal of the Roman procurator Festus to thit 
otiminal which occurs during the patriarchal period is | of the omperor, {n consequence of which he was scot 
that in which Judah commanded the supposed adul-| 28 a prisoncr to Rome (Acts xxv, 10, 11), Such a» 
terous Tamar to be brought forth and burnt (Gen. | appeal having been once lodged, the governor bad 
xxxviil, 24). But bere the woman was his dangbter.| nothing more to do with the case: he could not even 
in-law, and the power which Judah exercloed was that | dismiss it, although he might be satisfied thet the 
which a man possessed over the females of his own | matter was frivolous, and not worth forwarding to 
immediate family. If tho case had beon between| Rome. Accordingly, when Paul was again heard ty 
man and man, Judah could have given no decision, | Festas and King Agrippa (merely to obtain materials 
and the matter would, without doubt, have been re-| for a report to the emperor), it was admitted that the 
forred to Jacob, apostle might have been liberated if be had not appeal- 
In the desert Moses at flret judged all causes him-| ed to Cesar (Acts xxvi, 82). Paul might therefore 
self; and when, finding his timo and strength unequal | seem to have taken a falee step in the matter, did we 
to this duty, ho, at the suggestion of Jethro, establish- | not consider the important consequences which result- 
ed a series of judicatories in a numerically ascending | ed from his visit to Rome (see Conybeare and Howson, 
scalo (Exod. xvill, 18-26), ho arranged that cases of | fi, 162). But, as no decision had been given, there 
difficulty should be referred from the inferior to the| could bs no appeal, proparly speaking, in his case: the 
suporior tribunals, and in tho last instance to himself, | language (Acts xxv, 9) implies the right on the 
Although not distinctly stated, it area from various | part of tho accused of electing either to be tried by the 
olroumstances that the clients had a right of appeal, | provincial mavistrate or by the emperor. Since the 
similar to that which the courts had of reference, | procedaro in the Jewish courts at that period was of 
When the prospective distribution Into towns of the| mixed and undefined character, the Roman and the 
population, which had hitherto remained in one com-| Jowish authorities coexisting and carrying on the - 
pact body, mado other arrangemonts necessary, It was | course of justice between them, Paul availed himself 
directed that there should be a similar reference of | of his undoubted priviloge to be tried by the pure Ro- 
difficult cases to the metropolitan court or chief magis-| man law. It may easily be seen that a right of ap- 
trate (‘tho judge that shall bo in those days’’) for tho | peal which, like this, involved a long and expensive 
time being (Deut. xvi, 18; xvil, 8-12). Some, in.| journey, was by no means frequently resorted to. In 
deed, infer from Josephus (Ant. iv, 8, 14, dvaxeuri-| lodging his appeal Paul exorcised one of the high 
Twoay, 6c, of duxagrai) that this was not a proper| priviloyes of Roman citizenship which belonged to 
court of appeal, the local judges and not tho litigants | him by Lirth (Acts xxii, 28). Sce Crruzexsurr. 
being, according to the above language, the appellants;| The right of appeal connected with that privilege 
but these words, taken {n connection with a former | ori:inated in the Valerian, Porcian, and Sempronian 
passago in the same chapter (¢i rig. . . rivd afriay| lawa, Ly which it was enacted that if any magistrate 
wpogépot), may be regarded simply In the light of o| should order flagellation or death to be inflicted upon 
general direction. According to tho above regulation, | # Roman citizen, the accased person might appeal to 
the appeal lay in the time of the Jadges to the judga| the judgment of the people, and that meanwhile he 
(1 Judg. iv, 5), and under the monarchy to the king, | should suffer nothing at the hands of the magistrate 
who appears to have deputed cortain persons to inquire | Until the people had judyed bis cause, But what waa 
into the facts of the case, and record his decision | Otiginally the prorogative of the people had in Paul's 
thereon (2 Sam, xv, 8), Jehoshaphat delegated his| time become that of the emperor, and appeal therefore 
judicial authority to a court permanently established | Was made to Aim (see Smith's Dict. of Class. Antig. 
for the purpose (2 Chron. xix, 8). These courts were| 8. v. Apellatio, Roman). Hence Pliny (Ap. x, 97) 
re-established by Ezra (Ezr. vii, 26), That thero was| mentions that he had sent to Rome some Christians, 
4 concurrent right of appeal appears from the use Ab-| Who were Roman citizens, and hed appealed unto Car 
salom made of the delay of justice, which arose from| sat. This privilege could not bo disallowed by any 
the great number of cases that came before the king | Magistrate to any person whom the law entitled to it 
his father (2 Sam. xv, 2-4), These were doubtless | Indeed very heavy penalties were attached to any re- 
Sa Cases, according to the above direction; and| fasal to grant it, or to furnish the with facilities 
» Salvador (Institutions. de Motse, ii, 63) is scarcely | for going to Rome. See, pom ag Pte De provo- 
warranted in deducing from thie instance that the cli-] catione Preti ad Cascrem (Lips. 1788); Santoroccil 
ents had the power of bringing their cases directly to| Diss. de Pauli ad Cesarem appellations (Marbarg 1723). 
owl appa IIT. Eeclesiaatical.—In the ehrly Church all’ eccle. 
Practice, before and efter the time of | siastica! matters were originally determined by the 
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bishop with his court, from whose decision an appeal | The circumstances of these instances indicate that his 
lay to the provincial synod (see council of Africa, | body, although not yet glorified, had already under- 
418). The case of Apiurius, priest of Sicca, in Mau-| gone such a change as to give it extraordinay powers 
ritanla, is supposed to have Leen about the first in-| of locomotion, even through closed doors, and of be- 
stance of an appeal to Rome, on which occasion the | coming visible or invisible at pleasure, while it yet re- 
African Church resolately resisted this papal encroach- | tained the palpable characteristics of matter, and was 
ment on her independence. In the Middle Ages it | even capable of taking food in the ordinary way ; traits 
often occurred that those whose doctrines had been | that ally it strongly to the “spiritual body” of the 
censured by the pope appealed from his decision to an | angels (q. v.). Monographs on these occarrences and 
cecumenical council, Such, e.g., was the case with | their peculiarities have been written by Focht (Rost. 
Wycliffe, Pius II forbede such appeals, under the | 1699), Langedorff (Viteb. 1710), Albert! (Lips. 1693), 
penalty of excommanication, in 1459; but a mumerous | Arnoldt (Regiom. 1741-1748), Becker (Rost. 1778), 
school of Roman Catholic theologians and canonista, | Buddions (Jen. 1711), Buttstedt (Coll. 1751), Carpov 
who maintain the superiority of an ecumenical coun-| (Jen. 1755, 1765), Chiadeniue (Erlang. 1750, 1788), 
cil over the pops, have never ceased to advocate them. | Eichler (Lips. 1787), Feuerlin (Gott. 1750), Gertke 
In England there were no appeals to Rome before the | (Helmst. 1745), Gartler (Franeq. 1712), Horn (Lubec. 
time of King Stephen, when the practice was forthe first | 1706), Koppen (Grrph. 1701), Krehl (Lips, 1845), May- 
time introduced by Henry de Blois, bishop of Winches- | er (Gryph. 1702), Munck (Lond. 1774), Pries (Rost. 
ter and papal legate(seeJobneon, Xcel, Canons, subann. | 1780), Quandt (Regiom. 1715), Zoibich (Ger. 1785). 
1148). But by art. 8 of the Constitutions of Clarendon | See Jesus, 
it was declared that, “ If appeals arise, they ought to} ApreanaNce TO Many MaGpALex. There is o 
proceed from the archdeacon to the bishop, from the | difficalty connected with the firet of there appearances. 
bishop to the archbishop, and, lastly, to the king (ifthe | The gospel narratives (Matt. xxviii, 1-15; Mark xvi, 
archbishop fall in doing justice), so that the controver- | 2-11; Luke xxiv, 1-12; John xx, 1-18), when care- 
sy be ended in the archbishop's court by a precept | fully adjusted in their several incidents to each other, 
from the king, and so that it go uo further without the | distinctly indicate that Mary the Magdalene was not 
king's consent.” These appeals were from timo to/among the Galilean women at the time they were 
time further prohibited, but they continued to be prac-| favored with the first sight of their rieen Master, she 
ticed until the time of the finul ruptare with Romo in | having just then left them to call Peter and John; 
the reign of Henry VIII, when they wero entirely | and that Christ afterward revealed himself to her sep- 
abolished (24 Hen, VIII, cap. 12, and 28 Hen. VIII, | arately. Mark, however, uses one expression that 
eap. 19). The Council of Antioch, A.D. 841, can, 12, | seems directly to contradict this arrangement: ‘Jesus 
and that of Chalcedon, declare that no royal or impe-|., .. appeared rinst (mpwrov) to Mary Magdalene” 
rial decree can have any force in ecclesiastical mat-| (xvi, 9). Several methods of reconciling this discord- 
ters against the canons. Such indeed has ever been | ance have been devised, but they are all untenable, 
the discipline of the whole Church, and the best of them (that of Dr. Robinson [after 
Doring the appeal the sentence of the inferior court | Hengstenberg}, In the Bibkotheca Sacra, Feb. 1846, p. 
fs suspended ; and it is usual for the superior court, at | 178) is not at all satisfactory (see Davidson, /ntrod. to 
the instance of the appellant, to grant an inhibition to | the N, 7., 1, 169), which consists in considering the 
stay the execution of the sentence of the inferior court | ‘*first’ as put by Mark relatively (q. d. wpdrepov), to 
until the appeal shall be determinod (Bingham, Orig. | denote the first of the three appearances related by 
Eccl, bk. ii, ch. xvi, § 16). him simply, the ‘‘after that” of verse 12 introducing 
In the Methodist Episcopal Church, the right of ap- | » second appearance, and the '' afterward" of verse 14 
peal from lower to higher courts, both for ministers | serving to mark the last of Mark’s series, Any read- 
and laymen, is carefully guarded by a constitutional | er, taking the words in their natural construction, 
provision (Dscipline, pt. i, § 4). would certainly underatand Mark as meaning to ssy 
In Presbyterian charches there are formal modes of | absolutely that Christ's first pablic appearance was 
appeal from a lower to a higher court, or from a ses. | made to Mary, and two of his subsequent ones to other 
ston to a presbytery, from it to a synod, and from the | persons. Morcover, the question still remainr, why 
synod to the general assembly. does Mark single out this appearance to Mary, rather 
Appearance (i¢dv, Mark xvi, 9; Ipavepin, | than the previous one to several women? A closer in- 
Mask xvi, 12,14; w¢97, Luke xxiv, 84; 1 Cor, xv, 5; | epection of the facts will assist to clear up the difficul- 
lpavipworv tauréy, John xxi, 1; raptornoty lavriy), | ty. Independently of this ‘‘/irst’ of Mark, the inci- 
w term usually applied to the interviews afforded by | dents may naturally be arranged as in the following 
Christ to his disciples after his re¢urrection (q. v.). ' scheme (see Strong's Harm. of the Gospels, § 138-141). 
etre Mark ert. [Lake axtv.] Jota se 
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that Christ's appearance to the | ceed fifteen minutes, as any one may see by making 
not well have preceded. that to | the corresponding changes in the above table. Mark, 
by more than twenty minules; and if the time |in speaking in this general way of Christ's visits, 
other women's return be so lengthened as to | would not be reg thera iene between - ~ 
the appearance to Mary precede that to them, | pearances so nearly coincident ; very parties w’ 

in this direction cannot be made to ex-| witnessed them, or heard them reported, would not 
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themselves have notiesd so slight a priority with- | a so-called mansio) in Italy, 48 Roman miles 
out instituting some such calculation as the above, | fro Rome (itiner, Anton, p. 107, ed. Wessel ; /tis, 
which they were in no condition of mind at the time | Hieros, p. G11), on the great road (via Appia) from 
to make, nor likely to concern themselves about after- | Rome to Brundusium, constructed by Appius Claudius 
ward, In the verse under consideration, therefore, | (Suet. 71d. 2), and leading from Rome (by the Pcris 
Mark designe to refer to both these appearances as one, ‘ Capens) through the Pontine marshes (Hor. Sat, i, 5, 
and he mentions Mary's name particularly becanse of 3; Cic. Att, i.10; Plin. ili.9; xiv. 8). The remains 
her prominence in the whole matter, just as be placcs : of an ancient town, supposed to be Appii-Foram, cre 
her first in the lst in verse 1 (comp. Matt. xxvii, 56, ' still preserved at a place called Casarillo di Santa Ma 
61; xxvili, 1; and see on John xx, 17). This identi- | ria, on the border of tho Pontine marshes (comp. 
fication is confirmed by the fact that none of the evan- | Strabo, v, 283), and the 48d milestone is still extant 
gelists mention both of these appearances, Matthew (Chaupy, Jaieon d’ Horace, iil, 887-452; Pratilli, Vio 
and Luke narrating the events just as if Mary had Appia, p. 99, 100). Its vicinity to the marshes sc- 
been with the other women at the time of their meet-' counts for the badness of the water, as mentioned by 
ing with Christ, while Mark and John speak of the Horace (Sat. |, 5, 7), who describes it as full of taverns 
appearance to her only; yet they all obviously em- and bostmen. This arose from the circumstance that 
brace ia their accounts the twofold appearance. Luke it was at the northern end of a canal which ran par- 
also explicitly incladea Mary among the women who , allel with the road through a considerable part of the 
brought the tidings to the apostles (verse 10), evident- i Pontine marshes. When Paul was taken to Italy, 
ly not distinguishing her subsequent report from that ; some of the Christians of Rome, being apprised of his 
of the othera with whom she at first went out, This | approach, journeyod to meet him as far as‘ Appil- 
ides is, in fact, the key to the whole plan of the gospel Forum and the Three Taverns”’ (Acts xxviii, 15). The 
accounts of this matter, the design of the writers be-| ‘‘Three Taverns” were cight or ten miles‘nearer to 
ing, not to farnish each a complete narrative of all} Rome than Appii-Forum (Asionin, /ftm.). The prob- 


the incidents in thelr exact order, but to show that ' ability is that some of the Christians remained at the 
these Galilman women were, as a company, the first | ‘Three Taverns," where it was known the advancing 
witnesses of Christ's resurrection. party would rest, while some others went on as far as 

According to the astronomical formula, the duration | Appii-Forum to moet Paul on the road (Conybeare 


of distinct twilight at that time of the year in the lati- ! and Howeon, ii, 859). The journey was undoubtedly 
tode of Jerusalem (supposing there were no unusual | along the Appian Way, remains of which are still ex- 
refracting influences in the atmosphere) ls 1 hour 40, tant. The ‘‘Three Taverns” (q. v.) was certainly a 


minutes, which would make extreme daybreak occur | place for rest and refreshment (Cic. Attic, ii. 11, 18) 
about four o'clock, as it was near the time of the ver-' porhaps on account of the bad water at Appli-Foram. 
nalequinox. The light of the fall moon would enable ; It must be understood that Tres Taberns was, in fact, 
the women to see their way even before dawn. Mark | the name of « town (comp. Thcol. Annal, 1818, p. 836 
says ‘‘early” (xpwt, xvi, 9), and in the visit of the 'aq.); for in the time of Constantine, Felix, bishop of 
women he says “‘ very early” (A‘ay pet, xvi, 2); but | Tres Taberne, was one of the nineteen bishops who 
the descent of the angel must have occurred first, be- | Were appointed to decide tho controversy between Do- 
cause the women found the stone rolled away on their | natas and Cacilianus (Optat. de Schism, Donat. i, 26). 
arrival. The guard had probably just before been re-! As to the tabernm themselves, from which the plece 
Heved (i.e. at the “‘dosn-watch,”” which began at this‘ took its name, it is probable that they were shops 
time of the year about three o'clock A.M., and cor- (‘‘taberns deversoria,” Plaut. Tracul, iii, 2, 29) for the 
responds in ite Greek title to the term here used by : sale of ali kinds of refreshments, rather than inne or 
Mark), 80 that they had time to recover from their | places of entertainment for travellers, See generally 
fright sufficiently to report their disaster without be-| Schwarz, De foro A ppii et trib. tabernis (Altdorf, 1746). 
rv pe a herd plight by the arrival of a relay, | —Kitto,s.v. See Pavi. 1 
VARD. @ distance the women had to go was : 
ich grest* Sei Lat MAGEA ES g° Apple is the translation tn the Aath. Very. of the 


Appellant (1.), a legal term, denoting one who Heh, HN aa uehy Sekeallnci teen aay Wes » 
tequests the removal of a cause from an inferior to a! sees ini mentioned chiedy:tn thie! Cesticten, fete tee 
superior court, whon ho thinks himself aggrieved by | rs arcyp Dirac) ea bso 
the sentence of the inferior judge. Sea APrzaL. 8, “4 Thc enti, ba = sets vratorics hg meet airy 

(2.) The word appellant’ Is particularly applied to| 4’ Spe Like aupiesy ae te win Be 
those among the French clergy who appealed from gain, rapper oH av yaaa Log 
the ball 3 im apple 8 0! if ver.” In 12, it 
either ay ope: hon dase " re 4 aitts| Hell papenceiadiok eal re edn ce bbc palm, 
council, The whole body of the French clerzy and! rhea. as among the most valuable trees 
the several monasteries were divided into Appellants | pri = sere Geass Cave) > orcursias the nae 
and Non-Appellants ; 2 signal instance of the unity of naib ta Costs he =¥, 04: xvi, 8), probably 
the Romish Church! See Uniaexirus; Butw. sbeeeene OF it ea mne ty. 


meinen : , Itis a difficult matter to say with any degree of cer- 
Applies (pron. Affa Ampia, prob, for ‘Axwia, | tainty what is the specific fen denoted hy the Hebrew 
the Greek form of the Lat, name Appia), the name of | word tarpuach. The Sept. and Vulg. afford no clew, 
a female affectionately saluted by Paul (A.D. 57) a6 &| as the terms pov, malum, have a wide signification, 
Christian at Colosse (Philemon 2); supposed by Chry- ! being used by the Grecks and Romans to represent al- 
sostom and Theodoret to have been the wife of Phile-| most any kind of tree-frait; at any rate, the use of 
mon, with whom, according to tradition, she suffered | the word {s certainly generic. Many interpreters 
martyrdom. See PaiteMon. (after Celous, /icrobot. i, 255) have supposed the citron 
128 (pron, Ay"fus, 'Axgoiic [and so Josephas, | (cifrus medica), some the ordinary (Credner, 

Am, xil, 6,1] v. 1. Zaggodc or Zampaic), the surname | 1° p. 186), to be meant, as each of these wore cele- 
(1 Mace. I. 5) of Jonathan Maccabeus (see Ewald, | brated favorites among the ancients, and have many 
Gevch. Tor. 11, $1, 868), apparently (Frankel, Vorsed, | qualities agresing with the cernarel Sotibes. The 
sur LXX, p. 96) from tho Syro-Chald, ©30r, f, | Coon was fhe’ Cediah apple” Of vie Gnelente, the 
Gon bok bey AaPP", | cstromela of the Romans (Theophr, His. 4), end’ wes 


cultivated even in Europe (Bauhin, Pina 
Ap’pii-fo’ram (‘Awmiov ¢épey, for the Lat. Ap-| = cra ate adsl oor 


was well known to the Hebrews appears from 
pa ‘‘market-place of Appius"), a market-town | mentioned by Josephus, that at the Festival phen 
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nacles Alexander Jannsus was pelted with citrons, | the Dead Sea, as the name of a species of fruit extreme- 
which the Jews bad in their hands; for, as he says, ‘ly beautiful to the eye, but bitter to the taste and fall 
“the law required that at that feast every one should ' of dust, Tacitus (Hist. v, 7) alludes to this singular 
have branches of the palm-tree and citron-tree” (Aad. ' fact, but in langnaye so brief and ambiguous that no 
xiii, 18,5). It ie still found in Palestine (Kitto, Phys. ‘light can be derived from his description; “ Black and 


Hist, p, ceili), As, however, the Sept, and Vulg. 
both seem to understand the (hijAoy, maken), 
end the Arabs still call this frait by the same name 
{teffacd), which, according to the Talmud (Mishna, | 
Kel, 1,4; Maaser, i, 4) and Josephus (Ant. xvil, 7), | 
was anciently cultivated in Palestine, as it still is to. 
tome extent (Robinson, |, 855; 1i, 856, 716; fil, 295), | 
and was celebrated in antiquity for its agreeable smell 
(Ovid, Met, viil, 675), it seems more likely to be the 
tree designated rather than the citron, which is o 
small, comparatively rare tree, with a bard, inedible 
BU bikioemstnsienee eee otk, Maier et) Bee 
TTROS, 


On the other hand, Celsius (Hierod. i, 255) asserts 
that the quince-tree (Pyrus cydunia) was very often 
called by the Greek and Roman writers ma/us, as be- 
ing, from the esteem in which it was held (“ primaria 
malorum species’’), the malus, or prov ear’ tEoyiyy. 
Some, therefore (Rosenmiller, Alerth, IV, i, 808; Ray, 
Hit, of Plaats, IJ, iii, 1453), have endeavored to show 
that the tappaach denotes the quince; and certainly 
this opinion has some plausible arguments in its fa- | 
vor. The fragrance of the quince was held in high 
esteem by the ancients; and the fruit “was placed ; 
on the heads of those images in the sleeping apart- | 
ments which were reckoned among the household | 
gris" (Rosenmiller, 2 of Bible, in the Bib. Cab. 
p 814; Voss, On Virgil, Eclog. ii, 51), The Arabians 
make especial allusion to the restorative properties 
of this fruit; and Celsius (p. 5) quotes Abu'l Fadli 
in illustration of Cant. li, 5. ‘Its scent,’ says the 
Arabic author, ‘‘cheers my soul, renews my strength, 
and restores my breath.” Phylarchus (//islor. lib, 
vi), Rabbi Salomon (in Cant. li, 8), Pliny (2/, NV. xv, 
11), who uses the words ndoris praestantissimi, bear sim- 
ilar testimony to the delicious fragrance of the quince, 
It is well known that among the ancients the quince 
was sacred to the goddess of love, whence statues of 
Venus sometimes represent her with the fruit of this 
tree in her hand, the quince being the ill-fated “‘applo 
of discord” which Paris appropriately enough present- 
ed to that deity. Hence tho act expressed by the 
term yp\oBodity (Schol. ad Aristoph. Nub. p. 180; 
Theoer. /d. iii, 10, v. 88, ete. ; Virg. Fel. iil. 64) wae a 
token of love, For numerous testimonice, seo Celsius, 
Tierob. i, 265. See Boraxy. 

Although it is so usual to speak of the forbidden 
fruit of paradise as an ‘‘apple,”’ we need hardly say 
that there is nothing in Scripture to indicate what 
kind of tree was “the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil.” But in the fabled “apples of discord,” and 
in the golden apple which Paris gave to the goddess 
of love, thereby kindling the Trojan war, it is possible 
that the primeval tradition reappears of 

“The fraic 


whose mortal taste 
world, and all our woe,” 


Of that forbidden tree, 
Brought death into the 
See Traxx. 

The Heb. for the ‘‘opple"” of the eye is }3°M (ishon’, 
manaitia, pupil, Deut. xxxii, 10; Prov. vil, 2), other- 
whe N32 (@abah’, hole, gate, Zech. il, 12), or MQ (bath, 
ceeglter, i, 0. by an idiomatic use, the pupil, Psa. xvii, 
*). The same figure occurs In the Apocrypha (eipy, 
Eeclus, xvii, 22 [17]). It is curions to observe how 


| empty, they vanish as it were in ashes,” Josephus 


also, — the conflagration of the plain, and 
the yet rei g tokens of the divine fire, remarks, 
‘“\There are still to be seen ashes jaced in the 
fruits, which indeed resemble edible fruits in color, but 
on being plucked with the hands are dissolved into 
amoke and ashes" (War, iv, 8,4), The supposed fruit 
has furnished many moralists with allusions; and also 
Milton, in whose infernal regions 
uA sprung up—laden with falr frait— 
a ~ to zight7t ae bicl 
i 
Near Gat Barations ¥ where paki flamed. 
This, more delusive, not the touch, but taste 
Decetved. They, fondly thin to allay 
Thelr appetite with gust, of fruit 
Chewed bitter auhee, which the offended taste 
With epattering nolee rejected. 

Somo travellers, unable to discover this singular pro- 
duction, have considered it merely aaa figure of speech, 
depicting the deceitful nuture of all vicious enjoy- 
ments; but Kitto (Phys. /ist. of Palest, p. ccxe 8q.) 
adduces the definite testimony of many modern trav- 
ellers to show that these allus{ons are based upon 
truth, especially the statements of Seetzen (in Zach's 
Honatl. Corresp. xvili, 442) and Burckhardt (Syria, p. 
892), whose accounts of the fruit of the Osher (prob. 


| Aeclepias gigantea) remarkably coincide with the an- 


cient descriptions, 


Si 


This plant {s figured and de- 


Apple of Sodem (Ascleptas Gigantea). 


scribed by Prosper Alpinus ander the name Beid el- 
Oxsar (Hist. Nat. Aigypte, Lugd, Bat. 1785, pt, i, 48). 
See also Irby and Mangles (Travels, ch, vill). Has- 
selquist, however, finds the “ apples of Sodém”’ in the 
Solanum Sodomeum, which he identifies with the Sola- 
num melongenc, or mad-apple, growing in great abund- 
ance in the plain of the Jordan (Meise, p.151). But 
Dr. Robinson thinks the other the most probable plant. 


commen the Image (“' pupil of the eye") Is in the lan-' His description of it is as follows: ‘‘ We saw here [on 
gvages of different nations. Gesenius (Thee. p. 86) | the shore of the Dead Sea] several trees of the kind, 
quotes from the Arabic, the Syriac, the Ethiopic, the | the tranks of which were 6 or 8 inches in diameter, and 
Coptic, the Persian, in all of which tongues an expres-' the whole height from 10 to 16 feet, It has a grayish, 
sion similar to the English “ pupil of the cye’’ is found. | cork-like bark, with long oval leaves, and in ita gen- 
Bee Ere. eral appearance and character it might be taken for 
_ APPLES OF SODOM is o phrase associated with | # gigantic perennial species of the milk-weed or silk- 
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weed "Ound ‘a :ae senbere pares of the American 
ate, DS taree UA loser are very similar to 
‘now od ote ase eaud, un. wien broke off it In 
Ar aid UN Legee Oey 9 oniliky heh = The 
Paid (feast ‘wonuiwide oA.emmaly o Lange smooth ap- 
Md ca ae ots Soakgingt um clusgen of three er foar to- 
averse, ae su oe 4 uf a yollue cob. It was 
Gt we somes @ Ube ere, aad soft to the 
a Nay vowel or streck it explodes 

abba wt ky & eacuee ve pudtball, leaving in the 
ae oS coe wareus « the Chun rind and a few fibres. 

BK ance, Ul cotedy with air like a bladder, 
ed ves bacy wuunl form; while in the centre a 
Minuet Semuee IAM “ute taevugd & from the stem, and 

+ cvowsxGeu oy hut tiameats with the rind, The 

AM Coutts 0 sithall quantity of tine silk with seeds, 
awsantd ‘ike tho pod of the silk-weed, though very 
aud wiser, bviteg indeed svarcely the tenth part as 
aun Lite Lcave cullect the silk and twist it into 
Mawr dua tor Que gues, preferring it to the common 
‘usted, Duc wwe it requitves no sulphur to render it 
suuduatioly la the accounts of Tacitus and Jose- 
waa, attr 4 due allowance for the marvellous in all 
nopater evports, | dud vothing which does not apply 
aiunond Laveally te the fruit of the Osher, as wo saw it. 
{9 wuss by pluvkel and handled with great care in 
vitor Wy peveweve B frum bursting, We attempted to 
curey aw of ihe boughs and fruit with us to Jerusa- 
lou, dud without success, Hassolquist’s apples of 
Natoam (the fruit af the SWunum melongena) are much 
wales (dum those af the Osher, and when ripe are full 
wy umall black gral, There is here, however, no- 
sting bhy exploslon, nothing like ‘emoke and ashes,’ 
o\vepd vooaroaatly, as the eame naturalist remarks, 
‘whoa the fruit ls punctured by an insect (Tenthredo), 
whieod wuverte the whole of the inside into dust, leav- 
ing wothinng bus the tind ontire, without any loss of 
odin! We saw the Solanum and the Osher growing 
silo by ekle; the former presenting nothing remark- 
alde ia tt appearance, and being found in other parts 
wt the country, while the latter immediately arrested 
wwe wbbonttats ve {ts elngular accordance with the an- 
vlwnd atury, and ia, moreover, peculiar in Palestine to 
the ahorva of the Dead Sea” (Bid. Researches, ii, 286 
nyt Munp, Wilson, Bible Zands, i, 81q.). See Sopom, 

\p ehowl! be observed that the Bible speaks only 
wt the ‘vine of Sodom,” and that metaphorically 
«Vent, xacil, 82), as a synonym of a poisonous berry, 
See TlaMioun, 

Appleton, Jesse, D.D., president of Bowdoin 
Cullege, wae born at Now Ipswich, New Hampshire, 
Now, 17, 0272, and was graduated at Dartmouth Co). 
Joye In 1702, Ilaving spent two yours in teaching at 
Dover and Amhorst, he studied thoolovy under Dr. 
Lathrop, af West Springfield, and in February, 1797, 
waa onlained pastor at Hampton, New Hampshire, 
We rallloua aeutimentes at this period wero Arminian, 
ily hla faithful, affectionate services he was very much 
wnileared to lls people, At his suggestion the Pis- 
vataqua Kvangotical Magazine was published, to which 
he contributed valuable essays, with the signature of 
Lolyhton, In 1407 he was chosen president of Bow- 
dtoln College, in which office he served faithfully until 
hla death, Nov, 12,1810, In health he was sometimes 
anxlous, In @ high degree, in regard to the college ; 
hus in hie etckness he said, in cheerful confidence, 
* Gud haa taken care of the college, and God will take 
cireystt.” Among his last expressions wore heard the 
wonta, '* Glory to God In the highest! the whole earth 
shall be Aled with bis glory.” In 1820 a volume of his 
ailitresses wan published, with a sketch of his character 
by Rey, Dr, Nichols, of Portland. _[m 1822 his lectures 
anit cocastonal sermons were published, with a memoir, 
ty Rov, DB. Tappan. Theso and other writings are 
willected In “The Works of Jesse A ppletum, D.D g with 
wemolt (Andover, 1886, 2 vols, 8v0).—Bidl, ‘Pp ; 
toy, Jan, 1036, p. 19; Sprague, Annals, ii, 882, 
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Appleton, Nathaniel, D.D., an eminent Con. 

gregational minister, was born at Ipswich, Mass., Dee. 
9, 1698, graduated at Harvard in 1712, ordained at 
Cambridge in 1717, in which year he was also elected 
a fellow of Harvard, which 54 years afterward confer. 
red upon him the second degree it had ever granted 
of Doctor of Divinity, Increase Mather, 80 years be 
fore, being the first udmitted to that honor. He took 
8 colleague in 1788, and died in 1784. He published a 
number of occasions! sermons.—Sprague, Annals, i, 
201. 

Approbation or nooks, the act by which books 
were recommended or declared harmless by persons 
authorized to judge of them. The Council of Trent 
(cess. 4) forbids, on penalty of excommunication, the 
publication of books without the approbation of tho 
bishop of the diocese. In England the right of appro- 
bation formerly belonged to those who were appointed 
to grunt licenses and imprimatars. By an act of 
Charles II, long since expired, booke were subjected 
to a licenser in England, and the practice {teelf ceased 
with the introduction of the principles of the Revola- 
tion of 1688. See Inpex. 

Appropriation, In the canon law, is the setting 
apart of an ecclesiastical benefice to the peculiar and 
permanent use of some religious body, Appropris- 
tions sprung originally from the monastic orders, who 
purchased all the advowsons within their reach, and 
then appropriated the larger proportion of the pro- 
ceeds of such benefices to the use of their own cor- 
porations, which they contended were not only insti- 
tutions for pious pi , but religious bodies; leav- 
ing tho small remainder for the support of the incum 
bent. The appropriations now annexed to bishoprics, 
prebends, etc., in England, had all of them tho above 
origin, if traced to their source; and at one period 
similar appropriations were made to religious houses, 
nunneries, and certain military orders, which were re 
garded as spiritual corporations,—Blackstone, vol. L 

Apries. Sce Hornza. 

Apron stands in one passage of the Auth. Vers. 
for the Heb, M7i3M (chagorah’, a girdle, as usually), 
the fig-leaf bands which our first parents made to hide 
their shame (Gen, ili, 7); also for the Greek ozpuxie~ 
Scov (Acts xix, 12), a term borrowed from the Lat 
semicinctium, {. e. half-girdle or belt covering half the 
Person, an article of apparel worn by artisans and - 
servants, See Atring; NAPKIN. 

Apse or Apata (dyic, Lat. absis, prob. for inic, 
& yuncture or vaulted arch), is w term used by ecclesi- 
astical writers to designate (1.) that part of the in- 
terior of ancient churches where the bishop and clergy 
had thelr seats. The form of the apis was hemi- 
spherical, and it consisted of two parts: one, the choit 
or presbytery; the other, the sanctuary. The choir 
always terminated toward the east in a semicircle, 
round which were the seats of the clergy, having in 
the middle the throne of the bishop or superior, which 
was raised above the others, Tho term came into 
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Sth century to denote the deepest recess 
e altar in the Eastern Churches. (2.) It 
need for the bishop's throne, call- 


A East, D.D., a minister of the Church of 
England, was born at Boston in 1789, died in England, 
April 16.1816, Having been educated at Cambridge, 
he was settled as missionary at Cambridge, Mass. in 
761, Four years after he returned to England, and 
was appointed to the vicarage of Croydon, afterward 
receiving high dignitjes in the Charch, and even an 
offer of the bishopric of Kildare, About 1793 he ro- 


tired to Cambridge, where he spent the remaining 
years of his lifo. Dr. Apthorp published a Letter on | they 


the Prevalence of Christianity before its civil Establish- 

meat, with Observations on a late History of the Decline 

the Roman Empire (Lond. 1778); Discourses on 

(2 vols. 1786); and several other writings, 

chiefly sermons, which show him to have been a man 

of vigorous intellect and sound scholarship.—Sprague, 
Annals, v, 174; Gentleman's Magazine, 1816, 

Aquarii, a sect of the third century, so called 
because they refused to offer any thing but water 
at the and pretended to consecrate with 
water only. Also in Africa the name was given to 
tome who, during times of persecution, forbore to 
tse wine at the Eucharist in the morning, lest the 
smell should discover them. Epiphanius calls them 
Encratites, and Theodoret (De fab. ber. §, 20) Tatian- 
ites, —Epiphanins, Jiereses, xlvi; Bingham, Orig. 
Feel. ble. xv, ch. ii, § 7. 

Aquaviva, Ciavpr0, the fourth general of the 
Jesuits, was born Sept. 14, 1548, joined the Jesuits in 
1568, and was elected, in 1581, their general. The 
order considerably gained, under his administration, in 
Influence and extension. He wrote Zpistole XV/J, and 
Jniustria ad curandos asima morbos (Ven. 1606). He 
also saperintended the compilation of the “ ratio studto- 
ran” and the “directorium ezercitorum St. Ignatii,” 
which hare ever since been as etandard works 
ofthe order, He died Jan. 31,1616. See Jzsurra, 

Agq‘aila (Actiac, for Lat. an eagle, see 
Simon. redken O. T. p. 688 oq.), « Jew with whom 
Paul met on his first visit to Corinth; a native of 
Pontus, and by tion a tent-maker (Acts xvili). 
Wolf, Cure, on Acts xviil, 2, shows the name not to 
bave any Hebrew origin, and to have been adopted asa 
Latin name, like Paulus by Sant. He is there described 
64 8 Pontian by birth (Govrmig rip vive), from the 
connection of which description with the fact that we 
find more than one Pontins Aquila in the Pontian gens 
tt Rome in the days of the Republic (eee Cic. ad Fam. 
x, 83; Suet. Cas. 78), it hae been imagined that he 
may have been a freedman of a Pontius Aquila, and 
thet hie being # Pontian by birth may have been 
merely an inference from bis name. But besides 
that this le a point on which Luke could hardly be ig- 
torant, Aquila, the translator of the O, T. into Greek, 
wan also @ native of Pontus. At the time when Poul 
foand Aquila at Corinth, he had fled, with his wife 

from Rome, in jusnee of an order of 
Cleadins ing all Jews to leave Rome (Suet. 
Cland, 25--'‘ Jndssos impaleore Chresto nssidue tu- 
maltuantes Roma expalit:” eee Cuavprus). He be- 
came eequainted with Paul, and they abode together, 
tod wrought at their common trade of making the 
Cilictan tent or hair-cloth. See Pavt. This decree 
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was made, not by the senate, but the emperor (A.D, 
60 or 51), and lasted only during his life, if even so 
long. Comp. Neander, ing and ining, i, 281; 
Lardner, Testimonies of Heathen Authors, ch. vill. 
Whether Aquila and Priscilla were at that time con- 
verts to the Christian faith cannot be positively do- 
termined; Luke's expression, ‘‘came unto them” 
eee! abroic), Acts xviii, 2, rather implies that 

‘anl sought their society on unde of friendship 
than for the purpose of them to embrace 
Christianity. On the other hend, if we suppose thit 
hey were already Christians, Paul's ‘joining himeelf 
to them” Is highly probable; while, if they were still 
adherents to Judaism, they would have been less dis- 
! posed than even unconverted Gentiles to form an tn 
|thmacy with the apostle. But if Aquila had been con- 
| verted before his firet meeting with Paul, the word 
‘ inc, “disciple,” would hardly have been omitted, 
At all events, they. had embraced Christianity before 
Paul left Corinth ; for on bis departure from Corinth, 
@ year and six months ofter, Priscilla and Aquila ac- 
! companied him to Ephesus on his way to Syria. There 
remained; and when Apollos came to Ephesus, 
who ‘“‘knew only the baptism of John," they ‘in- 
structed him in the way of God more perfectly” (Acts 
xviil, 25, 26). From that time they appear to have 
been zealous promoters of the Christian cause in that 
city (2 Cor. xvi, 19). Paul styles them his ‘helpers 
in Christ Jesus,” and intimates that they had exposed 


themselves to imminent danger on bis account (‘‘ who 
have for my life laid down their own necks,” Eom. 
' xvi, 8, 4), though of the time and place of this trans- 
{ action we have no information. At the time of writ- 
jing 1 Cor., Aquila and his wife were still in Ephesus 
‘(1 Cor, xvi, 19); but in Rom. xvi, 8 eq., we find them 
lagain ot Rome, and their house a place of assembly 
\for the Christians, Some years after they appear to 
; have returned to Ephesus, for Paul sends salutations 
to them during his second imprisonment at Rome (2 
Tim. iv, 19), as being with Timothy. Their occupa- 
tion os tent-makers probably rendered it necessary for 
them to keep a number of workmen constantly resi- 
; dent in their family, and to these (to such of them, at 
, least, as had embraced the Christian faith) may refer 
the remarkable expression, ‘' the church that is in (heir 
| house,” ry car’ oikoy atriov ickd\nolay (see Biscoe, 
| quoted im Larduer’s Credibility, ii, 11). Origen's ex- 
of these words is very similar (Jn Ap. ad 
Rom, Comment, x; Opera, vil, 481, Berol. 1887). 
Neander sugyests thet, as Aquila would require ex- 
tensive premises for his manufactory, he perhaps set 
apart oue room for the use of a section of the Church 
in whatever place be fixed his residence, and that, as 
his superior Christian knowledge and piety qualified 
him for the cffice of a ‘‘ teacher" (d:dcaradoc), he gave 
religious instruction to this email assembly. The 
salutations to individuals which follow the expreaston 
in Rom, xvi, 6, show that they were not referred to in 
it, and are quite {inconsistent with the supposition that 
the whole Church met in Aquila’s house. Nor {a it 
probable that the collective body of Christians in 
Rome or elsewhere would alter their place of meeti: 
on Aquila’s return (see Neander, Gesch. d. Chr. 
u. Kirche, I, ti, 402, 508; comp. Justini Martyris 
Opera, A; . il, p. 686, Par, 1742), Tradition re- 
that he and his wife were bebeaded, The Greek 
Church call Aquila bishop and apostle, and honor him 
on July 12 (Menalog. Greo, ii, 185), The festival of 
Aquila and Priscilla is in the Roman Calendar, 
where he is denoted bishop of Heraclea, on July 6 
(Martyrol, Roman.). See PRriscitua. 

Aquila, author of a Greek version of the O. T., 
was originally a beathen, born at Sinope, a city of 
Pontus. Having seen the professors of the Christian 
religion work many miracles, he became a convert to 
it, probably on the same ground with Simon Magus. 

to quit the practice of magic and judicial as 
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trology, he was excommanicated by the Christians, 
on which he went over to the Jewish relision, became 
a proselyte, and was circumcised. Being admitted 
into the school of Rabbi Akiba, he made such great 
proficiency in Jewish learning that he was deemed well 
qualitied to make a new translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptares into Greek, to take the place of the Sep- 
tuagint, This version he made so strictly literal that 
Jerome said it was a good d-ctionary to give the gena- 
ine meaning of the Hebrew words, He finished and 
published his work in the twelfth year of the reign of 
Adrian, A.D. 128, He afterward revised and pub- 
lished another edition of it. It appears from Irenzus, 
iil, 24, that the Ebionites used the translation of Aqui- 
la in order to support their Judaizing tenets. ‘ihe 
remains of this translation have been edited by Mont- 
faucon and others in the ‘‘Hexapla’”’ of Origen.— 
Clarke, Succession of Sac, Lit. 1, 44; Cave, Hist, Lit. 
ann. 128; Smith, Dict. of Biog.s.v. See Venatons. 


Aquila (or Adler), Casrar, one ofthe Reformers, 
was born at Augeburg, Aug. 7, 1488. After the ordi- 
ary training of the gymnasium of his native city, he 
spent his early manhood in travel and study, chiefly in 
Italy and Switzerland. After a briof stay as pastor in 
Berne, and in 1514 in Leipzic, in 1515 he Lecame chap- 
lain to Franz von Sickinen. In 1516 he became pae- 
tor at Jenga, near Augsburg, and soon after married, 
and o) fessed Lutherantem. Arrested by or- 
der of the bishop of Augsburg (Stadion), he was con- 
demned to death, but during his imprisonment (at Dil- 
lingen, 1519-20) the queen of Hungary interceded for 
him, and he was released, but banished. He went at 
once to Wittenberg, and became A.M. of the Univer- 
sity in 1521. For two years he was tutor to Sickin- 
gen’s children. Yn 1524 he became tutor in Hebrow 
at Wittenberg, and was employed by Lather to aid in 
the translation of the Bible. In 1527 he became pas- 
tor at Saalfeldt. In 1547 ho wrote violently against 
the Jnterim (q, v.), and a price was set upon his head 
by Charles V. He died Nov.12, 1560. His life was 
written by Avonarius, Lebensbeschreib, A quilc's (Mei- 
ningen,1719, 8vo); Schloge, Leben A quila's (Leipz. 1773, 
4to); and by Gensler, Vila Aquila (Jena, 1816), who 
enumerates twenty writings of his.—Herzog, Rea 
ie, 8. v.; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Générale, i, 942. 


Aquileta, a town In Italy 15 miles northeast of 
Venice, formerly so important in ecclesiastical mat- 
tars as to be called a recond Rome. (I.) The bishops 
of Aquileia assumed the patriarchal dignity from the 
Sth centary, and the tith was granted by Pope Ho- 


norius I simply to save the appearance of supremacy. 
Serena, patriarch of Aquileia in the time of Pope 


Gregory IJ, renounced the schism; upon which that | 


pope, whilo he refused to give him the title of patri- 
arch, permitted him (A.D, 729) to act as metropolitan 
over the empire of the Lomberds; bat the patriarchs 
of Aquileia continued to hold that title, which was soon 
recognised by the court of Rome. The patriarchs of 
Aquileia had metropolitan authority over the states 
of Venice, Istria, and the neighboring provinces; and 
their diocese was of large extent, including besides a 
great part of Friuli, Carniola, Gorits, and part of Ca- 
rinthia and Styria. As a great part of the diocese 
was in the states of Austria, the queen of Hungary 
claimed the right of nominating alternately with Ven- 
foe; and such disputes arose from the circumstance 
that in 1751 the patriarchate was suppressed, and the 
two archbishoprics of Udine and Gorits erected in its 
stead. The charch, which was the cathedral, is ded- 
icated inthe name ofthe Aseumption. See De Rubels, 
Monumenta Ecclesia A quilejensis (1740, fol.). 

CI.) Several cooscris or synods were held at Aqui- 
leia: in 881, against Palladius and Secundianua, the 
Arian bishops (Lahbe, fi, 978); in 556, againet the 5th 
Coumenical council; in 698, on the “ Three Chapter” 
question (q. ¥.); at the same time the schism from 


En. | De Wrote in twenty years the greater 
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Rome was ended (Labbe, vi); in 781, by Paulinus the 

y canons were published ; in 118, 
against incendiaries and sacrilegious persous (Labbe, 
x); in 1409, by the antipope Gregory XII, who here 
excommunicated bis rivals Benedict and Alexander V 
(Labbe, ii, 2012).—Landon, Manual of Couneile; Smith, 
Tables of Church Hist. 

Aquinas, Sr. THomas, called the Angelica! Doc. 
tor, the moet conspicuoas of the theological philoso. 
phers of the Middle Age, was born at Aquino, in the 
kingdom of Naples, in 1224 or 1226, of a noble family. 
(In Roman Catholic writers, and generally on the con- 
tinent of Europe, his name appears as St, Thowss; 
but as the namo Aquinas is more commonly used by 
English writers, we place this article under that title.) 
His parents sent him, when only five years old, to be 
educated in the monastery of Monte Cassino, In 
1241 be took the habit of the Dominicans in the mo» 
astery of the order at Naples without the knowledge 
of his parents. ‘' His mother, distressed by this act, 
set out in search of him, seized him on the road, and 
had him closely confined in the castle of Roeca-sicca. 
Here he entirely devoted bimeelf to the stady of Holy 
Scripture, and neither tears, nor entreaties, nor thrests 
could persuade him to renounce the step he bad taken. 
Tn this atate of confinement he was kept for two years, 
when he escaped through a window and fled to Napler, 
and thence to Rome. In 1244 he went to Cologne, 
and placed himself under Albert the Great, whom be 
followed to Parts, and finished his studies under him. 
In 1248 he taught pbilosopby, the Holy Scriptures, 
ond the Master of the Sentences at Cologne; in 1252 
he taught at Paris, and in 1255 was made Doctor of 
Theology in that university, on the same day with 
Bonaventura.” He subsequently taught in most of 
the Italian universities, and at last took up his abode 
at Naples, where he received a pension from King 
Charles, and spent the remainder of his life in teacb- 
ing; entirely indifferent about worldly carea and hon- 
ors, he declined many ecclesiastical dignities, and, 
among others, the archbishopric of Naples, which wes 


offered to him by ClementIV. “As rector of the mi- 


versity, during a very active life, and often travelling, 

part of his warks, 

which treat of a vast variety of subjects. It is ssid 

of him that he could dictate compositions on different 

subjects at the same time. It characterizes his theo 

logical speculations that he read daily some edifying 

books, for, as ho expressed it, we should take care that 

nothing one-sided arise in our speculations, He used 
to begin his lectures and writings with prayer; and 

when in any inquiry he could find no solution, he 

would fall on his knees and pray for illumination. 
While the originality and deep philosophy of his lec 
tures brought a great maltitude of hearers to him at 

Paris and Naples, his sermons were 80 simple that the 
most uneducated could understand them. King Louis 
IX of France used to ark his advice in affairs of etate. 
On one occasion he invited him against hie will to 
dinner, when he was occupied with a very difficalt in- 
quiry. During the meal he became quite abstracted, 
and all at once cried out, ‘Now at last I have found 
it!’ His prior reminded him that he wae seated st 
the king's table; but the king immediately allowed 
@ secretary to come and write down his 

Aquinas was distinguished among the schoolmen for 
clearness of development, and the harmony between 
his thoughts and their expreasion” (Neander, Hist. of 
Dogmas, ii, 648), ‘In the year 1274 Pope 

X called him to attend the Council of Lyone, in order 
that be might read to the assembly the book which he 
had composed, at the command of Pope Urban, against 
the claims of the Greek Charch ; but he was taken ill 
and died on the way, near Terracina, March 7, 1974. 
He was canonized in 1828 by John XXII, and the 
rank of fifth Doctor oF rag CuumcH was assigned 
tohim, His writings at once assumed, and have con- 
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tinued to maintain, an immense euthority; the popes 
have repeatedly declared his works tebe parfeot with- 
out any error (Landon, Keel. Dict, i, 475). 
Of bis theological writings, the most famons is his 
“ Sumna * (best ed. Antwerp, 1675, 8 vols. 
4to), which is still g favorite anthority in the Catholic 
Charch. The Summa Theologia is one of tho grandest 
attempts at a complete science of theology ever planned 
by a haman intellect; and, os such, it desarves here a 
brief analysis, which we give from Hardwick (Ch. Hist. 
of the Middle Age, 1858, 8vo). The Summa is divided 
into three great parts: (1) the Natural, (2) the Moral, 
(3) the Sacramental. In the of these the writer 
ascertains the natare and the |: of theology, which 
he esteems a proper sclence, based upon a supernatu- 
tal revelation, the contents of which, thongh far tran- 
sending all the powers of human thonght, are, when 
communicated, subjects for devout inquiry, and ad. 
mit of argumentative defence. Accordingly, the writ- 
et next discusses the existence and the attributes of 
etenensering elucidate the nature of his will, 
his providence, the ground of his predestination, and 
the constitution of the blessed Trinity in anity—a 
doctrine which, althongh he deems it incapable of 2 
priori demonstration, finds an echo and « counterpart 
in man. Descending from the cause to the effects, 
be analyzes the constituent parte of the creation, an- 
gels, the materia] world, and men, enlarging more es- 
pecially upon the functions of the human sol, its close 
relation to the body, and the state of both before the 
fall The second part is subdivided into the Prima 
Secunda and the Secunda Secunda. The former car- 
ties on the general subject, viewing men no longer 
from the heavenly, but the earthly side, as moral and 
responsible agents gifted with a vast complexity of 
passions, sentiments, and faculties, The way in which 
these powers would naturally operate, if acting by 
themselves, is first considered, and the author then 
proceeds to show how they are modified by eupernat- 
ural agencies or coexistent gifts of grace. This leads 
him to compare the state or position of mankind in 
reference to the systems (or economies) ln grace and 
natore, and, as the immediate uence, to treat 
of our original righteousness, free-will, original sin, 
jostification, and the original rules of life. In the 
Secunda Secundm, the several virtues are discussed 


virtues of jastice, prudence, fortitude, and temperance, 
and are “ethical,” or purely human, The discussion 
of these virtues forms an admirable work on Christian 
Toorals, The third part of the Summa ie devoted to 
8n exposition of the mysteries of the Incarnation, and 
of the sactaments—a class of topics which, 
according to the principles of all the mediaval writ- 
3, are essentially akin. Aquinas traces every su- 
pernatural inftuence to the Person of the Word made 
Sedo nature with the God- 


F 


philosophy of expiation, under the 
of if contained in the doctrines and ritual of the Church 


ebureh, we find the grounds of the mighty influence 
Of Aovins in determining the scientific form of cer- 
which afterward threatened to obtain 
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Bat with all the » the piety, and the dialectio 
ekill of Aquinas, he did not avoid the puerilities of the 


so-called scholastic spirit. Some ofthe questions treat- 
ed in the Swmma are trifling, others scandalous; e. g. 
Quare Christus non assumpeit famineum sexum, and othe 
ors even wores, 

The following summary of the doctrines of Aquinas 
is chiefly condensed from Neander, History of Dogmus, 
vol. ii. (1) As to the necessity of revelation, Aquinas 
inferred it from the super-terrestrial destiny of man, 
which goes beyond the limite of human reason. Ho 
denied any contradiction between philosophical and 
theologica) truth; the truths of natural reason cannot 
be at variance with those given by revelation, since 
God is also the author of reason. What opposes rea- 
son cannot proceed from God. If we admit such a 
contradiction, it would follow that something false 
might be the object of faith, which would be an ab- 
surdity. In his inquiries respecting the relation of 
faith to knowledge, he says; A faith of authority 
resting on human opinion is the weakest of all things; 
but it is otherwise with divine revelation. Yet the- 
ology makes use of human reason, not, indeed, to prove 
the traths of revelation, but to dedoce other truths 
from it, As other eciences obtain their principles from 
other sources, and then draw inferences from them, 80 
theology proceeds from those which are made known 
by a higher light. But since grace does not nullify 
natare, but perfects it, and as the natural inclinations 
of the will serve the divine principle of the Christian 
life, eo also will reason serve the truths of faith. (2) 
As to the knowledge of God, he asserts that it is, in a 
certain confused pepsi implanted in all men (ud 
quadam est nobis naturaliter insertum), Since 
man is 60 created that he finds In God his highest good, 
eo, in striving after happiness, striving after God is at 
the foundation ; but all men do not attain to this con- 
sclousness. The fool can say in his heart that there 
fe no God. (8) In anthropology, Aquinas held that 
man was created with pare natural powers, which, 
from their very destiny, turned toward God, and thus 
man acquired the grace of justitia originalis, This is 
the Romish doctrine of superadded grace, as necessary 
to the original perfection of human nature. As to 
original sin, he combated the view of the Traducians, 
according to which sin was transferred by propagation, 

for this would not explain the participation in guilt, 
Masking must be regarded as an ethical person, and 
eo far Adam's sin was the sin ofall men. In original 


, {ein Aquinas recognized two elements, one privative, 
inal | the other positive. 


The first was the loss of the har- 
mony of original righteousness ; the second consisted 
in an inordinata dispositio, 0 discordance which took 
place between reason and sensnousness, and in a lan. 
geor nature. He maintained, in opposition to the doo- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception, that the Virgin 
Mary was not without origins! sin, inasmuch as she, 
as well as other mortals, needed redemption and salva- 
tion through Christ (Summa, p. 111, q. 27, art.1), (4) 
As to redemption, he could see proof of ite relative, 
bat not of its absolute necessity. Since redemption 
proceeded from the free will of God, it suffices to prove 
that this method was not impossible, and that it was 
suitable. Supposing that man had been redeemed by 
an angel, his perfect restoration could not have been 
effected, for man would have remained dependent on a 
creature. The visible appearance of God was neccs- 
sary, in order that man might be led from the visible 
to the knowledge and love of the invisible. Setting 
ont from the contemplation of the divine Omnipotence, 
other possible modes of redemption might be imag- 
ined, but this method mast have ever been the most 
suitable. On the other hand, if regard be had to 
man’s stand-polnt, no other method was possible than 
that which was chosen by God, since man by himself 
alone could render no satisfaction, If the relations to 


Complete ascendancy in all the Western churches, | God and man are combined, it must be allowed that 
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another method of rédemptio 
90 suitable as this. 
give man the strongest assurance of attaining the 
highest bappiness, which consists in immediate union 
with God. But, since redemption has been effected, 
men have acquired a new consciousness of the dignity 
of their nature. In these ends Aquinas found the im- 
portance of the work of redemption. As he bere joins 
his own ideas with those of Anselm, he agrees also 
with bim in the opinion that the satisfaction rendered 
by Christ furnished what was requisite from its in- 
trinsic worth. Like Anselm, he proceeds on the prin- 
ciple that for an injury something mest be given which 
the injured party would value as high as, or higher 
than what had been lost by the injury. Christ’s sat- 
Iafaction is not only sufficiens, but superabundans. 
Aquinas was perhaps the first to raise the question 
“afterward eo earnestly discussed in the Calvinistic 
and Arminian controversies of the 17th century—the 
question, namely, whether Christ did not carn for the 
believer a title to eternal life, as of freedom from con- 
demnation to eternal death. Aquinas answers this 
question In the affirmative, and makes the technical 
distinction between the satisfaction which Christ made 
by his sufferings to justice, and the merit of his obe- 
dience to the law, by virtue of which the redeemed are 
entitled to the rewards of eternity, In other words, 
we find in the theory of Aquinas an anticipation of 
the later distinction between the ‘active’ and ‘ passive’ 
righteousness of Christ’ (Shedd, History of Doctrines, 
fi, 810). If we find elsewhere the various instrumen- 
talities of grace scattered, euch as the offices of Law- 
giver, Priest, and King, all these are united in Christ, 
the fountain of all grace. He is the Mediator between 
God and men, as far as he communicates what is di- 
vine to them, intercedes for them, and makes satisfac- 
tion for their sins, Christ is the mystical head of the 
members which belong to him, inasmuch as what he 
bas done is for their Lenefit (unio mystica). (6) As to 
Justification, the Schoolmen, after Augustin, conceived 
of it not as objective, but a subjective sanctification, of 
which faith Is the instrument, and which is realized in 
Jove. Aquinas thought the infusio gratia pe ances 
(infasion of justifying grace) for the e 
peas of sins on the part of God, and allowed successive 
steps in justification: first of all the communication 
of grace—then the tendency of the free will to God— 
then that by which it departs from sin, and upon this 
the forgiveness of sins. He thus confounds, to a cer- 
tain extent, justification with sanctification, as al! the 
later Romanists do. In the act of faith is contained 
the admission that man is made righteous by the re 
demption of Christ. As to the relation of faith to justi- 
‘fication, he admitted it, but vitiated it by adopting the 
echolastic distinction bet ween condigaum and congrusm, 
or merit from desert and merit from fitness. This 
distinction is thus defined by Aquinas, with his usual 
acuteness and clearness: ‘A meritorious work of man 
may be considered in two aspects; first, as proceeding 
‘from the free will of man, and, secondly, as proceeding 
from the grace of the Holy Spirit. If it be considered 
from tho first point of view, there can be in it no merit 
of condignity or absolute desert, because of the inequal- 
ity between man and God, whereby it is impossible for 


the creature to bring the Creator under absolute obli-| as the offs 
gation. Bat if it be considered from the second point | ion (Ten 


of view as proceeding from the influence of the Holy 


Spirit, the work of man may have the merit of con- | of their greatest 


gtuity or fitness, because it is fitting that God should 
reward his own grace an a thing excellent in itself” 
(Shedd, History of Doctrines, ti, 880). (8) As to the: 
sacraments, he taught that they are the necessary | 
media of the application of Christ’s merits to men. | 
He endeavors to prove the necessity of the seven sac- | 
Famants on the principle that the hci life should be | 
consecrat "s grace; its gradual development ' 
from birth to death was surrounded by the sacraments, ' 
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(i) Fhe birth of the spiritual 
tism; (if) the growth to maturity 
ation; (ili) the nourishment of 

through the Lord’s Supper. If man w 


tection body. According to quest. 81 (Ssma, pt. iz) 
those who are raised from the dead will be in the ea 
juvenilis, qua inter decrementum ef increwenton i+ 
stiteitur, The difference of sexes will continue to a- 
iat, but without sensual appetites. All the orgam d 
sense will still be active, with the exception of th 
sense of taste. It is however posaible that even the 
latter may be rendered more perfect, and fitted far ai- 
equate functions and enjoyments. Hair and milssn 
one of the ornaments of man, and are therefore quit 
as as blood and other fluids, The resurre- 
tion bodies will be exceedingly fine, and be delivered 
from the heavy weizht which is now ro burdensome 
them ; nevertheless they will be tangible, as the Loly 
of Christ could be touched after his resurrection Bat 
this is true only in reference to the bodies of the 
blessed. The bodies of the damned are ugly and de 
formed ; they are incorruptible, but capable of safer 
ing, which is not the case with the Lodies of the saints” 
(Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, § 204). 

The scholastic philosophy reached its culminstle ia 
Aquinas. He rendered real service to the Aristotelian 
philosophy by the pains he took to effect a translatra 
of the works in which it was contained, and by bs 
commentaries on them, He was a Realist, inasmoch 
as he maintained that the ideas of things after the > 
tern of which the world was made pre-existed eterpal- 
ly in the Divine mind (although not independent 
God), and them as the proper objects of 
knowledge, and as the forms which determine the 2+ 
ture and properties of all things. This system he e- 
deavored to place on a firmer basis by extending the 
theory of thought propounded by Aristotle, to which 
he euperadded some ideas of the system of Plato and 
of the Alexandrians, With this is connected bis ex 
planation of the conceptions of matter and form, 1s 
elements of compound substances, as aleo his expla 
tion of the principle of individuation. The ration 
soul, the nature of which he discusses after Aristotle's 
system, is the substantial forss of man, immateris! 
and indestructible, The aim of Aquinas, as a Cbrs- 
tian philosopher, was to prove the reasonableness of 
Christianity, which he attempted to accomplish by 
showing, let, that it contains a portion of truth: %, 
that it falls under the cognizance of reason; and, $4, 
that it contains nothing contradictory to reason. Is 
connection with the latter argument he starts from the 
assumption thet the truths of reason are essentiallr 
one with Divine truth, because reason is derived from 
God. Philosophy consists, according to him, in et 
ence searching for trath with the instrument of brman 
reason; bat he maintains that it was necessary fot 
the salvation of man that Divine revelation should 
disclose to him certain things transcending the gresp 
of buman reason. He regarded theology, therefore, 

pring of the union of philosophy and relig- 
memann, Hist, of Philosophy). 
The Dominican monks, especially, naturally preod 
doctor, have always maintained Thom- 
ism, o8 the doctrines of Aquinas have been named. 
The Franciscans, on the other hand, have always op- 
posed Thomism; one of their greatest doctors, Bons 
ventura (q. v., doctor seraphicus, + 1274), opposed Aqu- 
nas on mystical grounda, and Duns Scotus (q. v» 
doctor subtilie, + 1808) on dialectical grounds: they 
were enrolled in aolid body against it, The Thomists 
were Aristotelians, generally Realista; followed Av 
gustine ae to ain, grace, etc, ; opposed the immaculate 
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fessor of Hebrew at the College de France, He 
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conception, and held that the sacraments convey |al 
grace physically. The Scotists were Nominalists, | ass Le Jay in his Polyglot, antl published Dictio- 
were opposed to Augastine’s doctrines of grace and | narium Heb. Talm, Rabbinicum (Paris, 1629, fol.); 

maintained the immaculate conception, | Radicea Lingua Sancta (Paris, 1620, 16mo); Rabbinical 
and beld that the sacraments produco yrace as moral Comm, om the Pentateuch and Psalms (Latin; Paris, 
causes, not as physical. The see naturally in- | 1620, 4to); with other works of less importance, and 
clined to favor the doctrines of the Scotists, but the several still in MS., among them a version of the N. T. 
prestig: of Aquinas was so great that the Thomists, to in Hebrew, with notes, His eon Louis translated into 
a great extent, ruled the theology of the church up to , Latin the Comm. of Levi Ben Gerson on Job and Esther 


the tims of the co! 

¥.) and the Jansenists, when the views of the Scotists 

sulstantially prevailed. 
The collected 


&5, B. Dionysii de disinis Nominibus :—7. Summa Theo- 
lia (Cologne, 1604; Doual, 1614; Antwerp, 1624; 
Paria, 1688; Bologna, with comm. of Cajetan, 1514; 


Ecpoitio in 5imam Psalmsrum Dapidis (Lyons, 1620, 
§r0):—10, Exzpositio in Canticum 

v0; Paris, 1631,4to):—11, Expositio ia Esaiam Proph. : 
—I2 Expositio ia Jeremiam Proph. (Lyons, 1531, 8v0) : 


pwtolas (Basle, 1475; with comm. of Caietan, 
Bologna, 1481, fol.) :—17. Sermons (Rome, 1571, tvo): 
—18, Opuscula 78, Of these, many are doubtful. All 
the above wera collected and published at Rome, 1568 
tnd 1570, in 17 vols. ; Venice, 1587 and 1594; Douai, 
168; Antwerp, 1612; Paris, 1684, 1655, 1660, in 23 
vols, In some of the later of these editions snother 
vol was added, containing, 19. Comment. in Genesin: 
2. Comment, in Lib. Maccab,:—21. Comment. in 

jpistolas Canonicas :—22. Comment. in Apocalyp- 
w.—%3, Comment. in D mielem Proph. 


part of the six works last mentioned are, i 
Cave, to be attributed to Thomas Anglus (Cave, JZist, 
Lit, ti, 308, cited by Landon, ii, 477). The best edition 
of the works of Aquinas is the editio Veneti altera, con- 
taining his life by Echard, and commentaries by Ru- 
beis (28 vols, 4to, Venet. 1775). Of his most important 
work, the Summa Theologia, many editions have been 
Printed. His Catena Aurea, translated into English, 
was pablished at Oxford, 1845 (7 parts 8vo). The 
best recent books on Aquinas are Weruer, Th»mas con 
Aquino (Ratisbon, 1858-69, 8 vola,); Kling, Descrip'io 
Suame T. Aquinatis (Bonn, 1846); Rietter, Moral d. 
ilgen Thomas (Munich, 1858, 2 vols,); Goudin, Philos. 
jusla Thoave dogmata (Par. 1861); Jourdain, Z2 Philos. 
ds St, Thomas & Aquin (Par. 1838, 2 vole.); Hampden, 
Lift of Thomas Aquinas (Lond. 1848). See also Hau- 
tran, Philos, Scolast. vol. li, cap. xx; Neander,Ch, Hist. 
fy, 421; Mozley, On i p. 260 sq. ; Tenne- 
mann, Mreual Hist. Phil. § 266; Cave, Hist. Lit, anno 
1255; Neander, Jist, of Dogmas, ii, 542 et al.; Hagen- 
bach, Hist. of Doctr.; Shedd, Hist, of Dee. + Herzog, 
Real-Eneykl, xvi, 60; Dupin, Ecol, Writers, cent. xiil. 
Aquino, Puiir or, a Jearned rabbin, whose real 
name was Mardochal. He was born at Carpentras; 
dat. on his expressing a desira to embrace Christianity, 
he found it necessary to leave France, and went to 
Naples, and was baptized at Aquino, whence his name. 
He died at Paris in 1650, where he had been made roy- 


? | river Arnon (Deut, fi, 18, 24; Num. xxi, 18-15), 


in | Comment on this 


* | CApedrolc, q. d. “city of Mars”). 


between the Molinists (q. | (Par. 1622, 4to).—Hoefer, Nowe. Biog. Générale, i, 946. 


Ar (Heb. id. “9 1. q. ""S, @ city; Sept. "Ap [v. r. 
“Hp in Nom. xxi, 16], Deut. fi, 29; fully Ar-Moab, 
Nam. xxi, 26; Isa, xv, 1; also city of Moad, Num. 
xxii, 86; prob. also for Afoabitis or the whole coun- 
try, Deut. ii, 9, 18), the capital city of the Moabitcs 
(Num. xxi, 28; Deut. il, 9, 18, 29), near (south of) bend 
t 
appears to have been burnt by King Sihon (Num. xxi, 
end Isaiah, in describing the future calamities of 
Moabites, aay, ‘In the night Ar of Moab is laid 
waste and brought to silenco” (Isa. xv, 1). In his 
, Jerome etates that in his 
youth there was u yreat earthquake, by which Ar was 
destroyed in the night-time. This he evidently re 
gards as a fulfilment of the prediction, which, how- 
over, had probably some less remote reference. Lat- 
terly the name of the city was Grecized Areapolis 
It was an epls- 
copal city of the Third Palestine (Reland, Patest. p. 
577 8q.). According to Theodoret (Comment. in Isa. 
xv, xxix), it was somotimes called Arie/, This city 
was also Rabbah or Rabbath, and, to distinguish 
it from Rabbath of Ammon, Rabbath-Moab. Ptolemy 
calls it Rabmathon; Steph. Byz:ntinus, Rabathmema; 
and Abnifeda (Tab. Syr. p. 90), Rabbath, and also 
Mak. Hengstenlerg (Bileam, p. 286) thinks it is tha 
modern Sfehalet e(-Haj, near the Arnon (Burckhardt, 
fit, 686); but it is usually identified with the site that 
still bears the name of Rabda, visited and described 
by Seetzen, Burckhardt, Legh, Macmichael, and Irby 
and Maongles, It is about 17 miles cast of the Dead 
Sea, 10 miles south of the Aron (Mojeb), and about 
the same distance north of Kerak (Robinson, Me- 
searches, il, 669), The ruins of Rabbah are situated 
on a low hill, which commands the whole plain. They 
present nothing of interest except two old Roman 
temples and some tanks. Irby and Mangles (Letters, 


%), 
the 


| p. 457) remark, with surprise, that the whole circuit 


of the town does not soem to have exceeded a mile. 


$0, Burckhbordt says, “half an bour in circuit,” and that 


no trace of walls could Lo found; but it Is obvious 
from the descriptions that the city whose ruins they - 
aw was a comparatively modorn town, less important 
and extensive than the ancient metropolis of Moab 
(Syria, p. 874, 877).—Kitto, s.v. See Moan. 

Ara (Heb. Ara’, man, perhaps lion ; Sept. 'Apd), 
the last named of the three sous of Jcther of the tribe 
of Asher (1 Chron. vii, 88); apparontly the same with 


the ULLA whose three sons are na in the ensuing 
verse. B.C. arto 1017, 


A’rab (Heb. Arab’, 37%, ambush; Sept. 'Epi8 
vy. ©. Alpi), a city in the mountains of Judah, men- 
tioned in connection with Golon and Dumah (Josh. 
xv, 52), whence probably the Gentile Ansirs (2 Sam. 
xxiil, 85). According to Jerome (Onomast, s. v. Ereb) 
it lay south of Daroma, and was then called Eremitty- 
tha (Euseb. 'Epiyiw9a), Schwars (Palest. p. 105) says 
it is the village al-Arab, situated on a mountain four 
English miles south-east of Hebron ; but other author. 
ities make no mention of such a place, and the asso- 
ciated names require & locality rather to the west of 
Hebron (Kell, Comment. on Josh. in loc.), possibly the 
rained alte e-Hadb at the foot of a hill south-west of 
Dura (Robinson, Researches, \ii, 5). See Jupau 


Arab. See Ravex, 
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Ariba ud, prob, for Arabak), a city mention-| pears to have Leen disregarded by even the earliest 
ed by pecee pil pet (Onomast. 8. v.) a8 ly-| commentators and interpreters of the Sacred Books, 
ing near Diocmsarea (now Sefurieh), apparently the | has within our own times been identified with the 
same mentioned by Josephus (Life, 51, where the text | deep-ounken valley or trench which forme the must 
now has T'aGapa instead of “hpafta, by a conjecture | striking among the many striking natura) features of 
of Reland, Palest, p. 1021; see Robinson, new od. of | Palestine, and which extends with great uniformity 
Researches, iii, 89) a8 lying 20 stadia from Sogane ; | of formation from the slopes of Hermon to the Eleni- 
now the Arrabeh, about foar hours ndrth of | tic Gulf of the Red Sea; the most remarkable depres 
Nazareth (Schulte, in Ritter, £rd&. xvi, 768), contain- | sion known to exist on the surface of the globe (Hum- 
ing Jewish graves, with other remains of antiquity | boldt, Cosmos, i, 160, ed, Bohn; also p. 801). Through 
(Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 287). pad eriail Lipaate| fe @x' een — A 

rabah’. desert’: 0. rushes e Inkes ani 
perry eR » TIONS, desert; Sept. sareth down its tortaons course to the deep chasm 
Epepoc, also GBarog, dweipog, and yi) duisoa, but in| \¢ tne Dead Sea, This portion, about 150 miles in 
Josh. xvili, 18, Ba:épapa; Auth, Vers, elsewhero| ) is kn RESTA cata GF thesia 02 
plain’), the name of a region or tract and of a town. length, meat dt ela 


Ghor (the depression), an appellation which it hu 
1. This word, with the article (M'2'93M, the Arabah), Seariatliy east thee 


borne certainly since the days of Abulfeda. The 
is applied directly (Deut. 1, 1; 1i, 8; iil, 17; iv, 49; | southern boundary of the Ghor has been fixed Ly Rob- 
Josh. fii, 16; xii, 1,5; 2 Kings xiv, 25; Am. vi, 14) 


inson to be the wall of cliffe which crosses the valley 
as the proper name of the great valley in its wholo| about 10 milcs south of the Dead Sea. Down to the 
oxtent ae between the Dead Sea and the gulf of | foot of these cliffa tho Ghor extends; from their sum- 
Akabah. Indced it muy be said to reach, with o par- 


mits, sonthward to the gulf of Akabah, the valley 
tial interruption, or rather contraction, from Banias, at | changes its nama, or, it would bo more accurate to 
the foot of Mount Hermon, to the Red Ses. It thus 


say, retains its old namo of |"ady el-A rabah. 

includes toward the north the lake of Tiberias; and| Looking to tho indications of the Sacred Text, there 
the Arvoth (plains) of Jericho and Moab form parts of | can be no doubt that in tho times of tho conquest and 
it. The surface of the Arabah proper is said to be al-| the monarchy the name ‘‘ Arabah” was applied to the 
most uninterruptedly a frightful desort. Tho north-| valley in tho entire length of both its southern an¢ 
orn continustion is watered by the Jordan, which, | northern portions. Thus in Deut. i, 1, probably, and 
during its course, expands into the lakes el-Hulch and | in Deut. fi, 8, certainly (Auth. Vers. ‘* plain” im both 
Tiberias, and Is at length lost in the bitter waters of | cases), tho allusion is to tho southern portion, while 
the Dead Sea; this latter occupying tho middle point | the other passages in which the name occurs pot 
of the great valley nearly equidistant from its two ex-| with certainty—now that the identification has been 
tremities. The Scriptures distinctly connect the Ara- | suggested—to the northern portion. In Deut. Hi 17; 
bah with the Red Sea and Elath; the Dead Sea itself | iv, 49; Josh, iii, 16; xl, 2; xil, 8; amd 2 Kings xiv, 
is called the sea of the Arabah. In the Auth. Vers. | 26, both the Dead Sea and the sea of Cinneroth (Gen- 
it ls rendered ‘‘ plain.” The Greek name of this tract | nesareth) are named in close connection with the Ar- 
was AbAwy, Aulon, described by Eusebius (Onomast.| bah, Tho allusions in Deut. xi, 80; Josh. viii, 14; 
8. v.) a8 extending from Lebanon to the desert of | xii, 1; xviii, 18; 2 Sam. il, 29; iv, 7; 2 Kings xxv, 
Paran. Abulfeda speaks of it under tho namo e/-|4; Jer. xxxix, 4; lil, 7, become at once intelligible 
Ghor, ond says correctly that it stretches between the | when the meaning of the Arabah {s known, howerer 
lake of Tiberias and Ailah or Akabah (Tab. Syr. p.| puzzling they may have been to formor comments 
8, 9). At the present day the name el-Ghor is ap-| tors. fh Josh. xi, 16, and xii, 8, the Arabeh takes 
plied to the northern part, from the lake of Tiberias to| its place with “the mountain,” ‘the lowland” plains 
an offset or line of cliffs just south of the Dead Sea;|of Philistia and Esdraelon, ‘the south” and “the 
while the southern part, quite to the Red Sea, is call-| valley” of Cosle-Syria, as one of the great natural a 
ed Wady el-Arabah, the ancient Hob:ew namo. The | visions of the conquered country. See Prats. 
oxen peop Neate the Dead Bes spent " tohave| 8, Bat farther, the ae is found in the plara! and 

mn unknown to anctent geographers, and in modern | without tho article (MID"9, Arboth), always in con- 
times was first discovered. by Burckhardt (Travels # | nection with elthor Jericho or Moab, and thereforo 
Syria, p. 441; Robinson's Palest, ti, 594-600). Tho| doubtless denoting the portion of tho Arabah scar 
importance of this great medial valley to the topog-| Jericho; in the former case on tho west, and in the 
raphy and natural features of Palestine (q. v.), 88|iatter on the east side of tho Jordan; the Arboth- 
well as in the history of the Exode (q. v Rue 

tory of ¢! (q. ¥.), requires 8 | Moab being always distinguished from the Sedeh-Mosb 

full discussion of ita peculiar designation and charao-|__the bare and burnt-n; soil of the sunken «alley 
teristics, See ToroorarnicaL Terma, from the cultivated pantere or corn-fields ob tha owes 

I. Name.—l. If the derivation of Gesenius (Thes. on the upper level—with all the precision which 
p- 1066) is to he accepted, the fundamental meaning of would naturally follow from th: P tial differe 
the term is “‘ arid” or “ waste,” and thence “‘sterile,"’| o¢ tp, two @ nd Seo Ni nhs pe 
and in accordance with this idea it is employed in va- eeairiet % La as 50: ra a een me ‘ 
rious poetical parts of Scripture to designate generally eh eaten RSA OnLy ea eed BO 
a barren, uninhabitable district, ‘a desolation, a dry era ai ip RM ack ae RA 
land, and a desert, a land wheroin no man dwelleth, |i") * Soy fresere et Os Jer. Exals, 5 
neither doth any son of man pase thereby” (Jer. li, "s my, era Ayaba does not in the Bible 
48; see a striking remark in Martineau, p. 995; and, until the book of Numbers, I ake or catgnn’ es the 
among other passages, Job xxiv, 5; xxxix, 6; Ies.| vattey of the Jordan i Gen. Mae 5 0 
xxxili, 9; xxxv, 1), See Desert, ey 8 JO in . Kili, 10, etc., the carious 


: 


2, But within this general slenification it is plain, 


from even a casual examination of the topographical 


records in the earlier books of the Bible, that the word | 


has aleo a moro special and local force. In these 
cases it is found with the definite article (Ma%sh, ba- 
Arabah), ‘the Arabah,” and is also eo mentioned ae 
clearly to refer to somo spot or district familiar to the 
then inhabitants of Palestina, This district, although 
nowhere expressly so defined in the Bible, and al- 
though the pecullar force of the word  Arabah” ap- 


term Ciccar {s employed. This word and the other 
words used in reference to the Jordan valley, as well 
as the peculiarities and topography of that region — 
in fact, of the whole of the Ghor—will be more appro- 
priately considered under the word Jorpar. At 
present our attention may be confined to the southern 
division, to that portion of this singular valley which 
has from the most remote date borne, as it still con- 
tinues to bear, the name of “ Arabah.”” See Cay 
PArON. For a map of the region, eee Exopr, 

1, Description,—The direction of the Ghor ts nearly 
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north and sonth, The Arabah, however, aah father of the Edomites ass ootpensation for the loss of 
it direction to about N-N.E. and 8.8. 


it 


(Bobinspn, 1,240). But it preserves the straightness | In these sioehalia Chak bo e'pastaata'ed fant vows: 
of its course, the general character of the region from which again rise the mountains—or rather 
is not dissimilar to that of the Ghor (Irby, p. 184) | the downs (Stanley, p.87)—of es-Sherih. Thongh this 
pice oleracea homey orl It district is now deserted, yet the ruins of towns and 


the absence of the central river and the absolately | villeges with which it abounds show that at one time it 
desert character of the highland on its western side | must have been densely inhabited (Burckhardt, p. 485, 
(owing to which the wadys bring down no fertilizing | 486), The numerous wadys which et once drain and 
streams in summer, and nothing but raging torrents | give access to the interior of these mountains are in 
in winter), there are vary few of those lines and '‘cir- strong contrast with those on the west, partaking of 
cles” of verdure which form so great a pid the | the fertile character of the mountains from which they 
of the | descend. In almost all casea they contain streams 

Arabah proper, from the cliffs south of tha Dead Sea | which, although in the heat of eummer small, and los- 
Akabah, appears to be rath- | ing themselves in their own beds or in the sand of the 

er more than 100 miles (Kiepert's Map). In breadth | Arabah “in a few paces" after they forsake the shad- 
it varies, North of Petra—that [s, about 60 miles | ow of thelr native ravines (Laborde, p. 141), are yet 
from the gulf of Akabah—it is at its widest, being per- | sufficient to keep alive a certain amount of vegetation, 
haps from 10 to 12 miles across; but it contracts grad- | rushes, tamarisks, palms, and even oleanders, lilies, 
nally to the south till at the gulf the opening to the and anemonee, while they form the resort of the nu- 
4a is but 4, of, according to some travellers, 2 miles | merous tribes of the children of Esau, who still ‘dwell 


wide (Robinson, 1, 240; Martineau, p. 892). Mowat Be Laborde, p. 141; Martineaa, p. heir Aed 
The mountains which form the walls of this vast which is Edom" (Gen. xxxvi, 8), 
valley or trench are the legitimate successors of those | m ost important of these wadys are the W. Ithm and 


which shut in the Ghor, only in every way grander | the W. Abii Kasheibeb. The former enters the moun- 


and more desert-like. On the west are the long hor. | tains close above Akabsh, and leads by the back of - 


frontal lines of the limestone ranges of the Tih, “ai-| the range to Petra, and thence by Shobek and Ta- 
Ways faithful to their tabular outline and blanched | fileh to tho country east of the Dead Sea. Traces of 
desolation” (Stanley, p. 7; and see Laborde, p. 269), | @ Roman road exist along this route (Laborde, p. 208; 
@oanting up from the valley by huge steps wih level ec pra li, 161); by it Laborde returned from Petra, 
barren tracts om the top of each (Robinson, il, 508), | and there can be little doubt that it was the route by 
ond crowned by the vast plateas of the ‘ Wilderness which the Israelites took their leave of the Arabah 
of the Wanderings.” This western wall ranges in| when they went to “compass the land of Edom” 
Peainlened 1500 to 1800 feet above the floor of the | (Num. xxi, 4). The second, the W. Abd Kushetbeh, 
Arabah (Robinson, , 240), and through it break in the | is the most direct access from the Arabah to Petra, 
wadys and passes from the desert above—unimpor-| and is that up which Laborde and Stanley appear to 
tant toward the south, but farther north larger and of a| have gone to the city, Besides these are Wady Tu- 
More permanent character. The chief of these wadys| bel, in which the traveller from the sonth gains bis 
is the W. elJarafeh, which emerges about sixty miles | first glimpas of the red sandstone of Edom, and W. 
from Akabeh, and leads ite waters, when any are| Ghirundel, not to be confounded with those of the 
flowing, into the W. el-Jeib (Bobinson, il, 500, 508), | «ame name north of Potra and west of Sinai, 
and through it to the maraby ground under the cliffe| To Dr. Robinson is due the credit of having first 
south of the Dead Sea. Two principal passes occur | ascertained the spot which forms at once the southern 
in this range. First, the very steep and difficult | limit of the Ghor and the northern limit of the Ara- 
ascent close to the Akabah, by which the road of the| bah. This boundary is the line of chalk cliffs which 
Mecca pilgrims between the Akabah and Suez mounts | sweep across the valley at about six miles below the 
from the valley to the level of the platean of the Tih, | south-west corner of the Dead Sea. They are from 50 
It tears apparently no other name than en-Nukb, | to 150 feet in height; the Ghor ends with the marshy 
“ the Pasa” (Robinson, §, 257). The second—es-Sufah aes at thelr feet, and level with their tops the Ara- 
~has a more direct connection with the Bible history, | bah begins (Robinson, ii, 404, 408, 601). Thus tha 
being probably that at which the Iaraelites were re-| cliffe act as a retaining wall or buttress supporting the 
palsed by the Canasnites (Deut. i, 44; Num. xiv, 48-| higher level of the Arabah, and the whole forms what 
45). It is om the road from Petra to Hebron, above | in geological language might be called a “‘ fault” in 
Ain el-Weibeh, and is not, like the former, from the| the floor of the great valley. Through this wall 
Arabsh to the plateau, but from the plateau itself to s| Lreaks in the embouchure of the great main drain of 
higher level 1000 feet above it. See the descriptions | the Arabah—the Wady el-Jeit—in itself a very large 
of Robinson (ii, 587), Lindsay (ii, 46), Stanley (p, 113), | and deep water-course, which collects and transmits to 
The eastern wall is formed by the granite and basaltic | their outlet at this point the torrenta which the nu- 
Sebubert, in Ritter, Erdk. xiv, 1013) mountains of | merous wadys from both siden of the Arabah = 
which are in every respect a contrast to the | along it in the winter season (Robinson, ii, 497, 500, 
Tange opposite to them, At the base are low hills | 607), The farthest point south to which this s drainage 
of lim limeatone and argillaceous rock like promontories | is known to reach is the southern Wady Ghirundel 
jatting into the sea, in some places thickly strewed | (Robinson, fi, 508), which debouches from the eastern 
with blocks of porphyry; then the lofty masses of | mountains about 40 miles from Akabah and 60 from 
dark porphyry constituting the body of the mountain ; | the cliffs just spoken of. The Wady el-Jeib also forms 
alove these sandstone broken into irregular ridges and|the most direct road for penetrating into the valley 
grotesque groupe or cliffs, and farther prorat and higb- | from the north. On its west bank, and crossed by the 
cr than all long elevated ridges of limestone without | road from Wady Muss (Petra) to Hebron, are tho 
prccipices (Robinson, ii, 605, 551; Laborde, p. 209, | aprings of Ain el-Weibeh, maintained by Robinson to 
210, 262; Lindeay, ii, 43), rising to a height of 2000] be Kadesh (es. ii, 582; but see Stanley, p. $4). Of 
to 2300 feet, and in Mount Hor reaching an elevation | the substracture of the floor of the Arabah very little 
of not less than 5000 feet (Ritter, Zrdz. xiv, 1139, 1140). |isknown. In his progress southward along thet Wady 
Unlike the sterile and desolate ranges of the Tih, | el-Jeib, which is, daring part of its course, over 100 
these mountains are covered with vegetation, in many | feet in depth, Dr. Robinson (ii, 498) notes that the 
parts eatensive cultivated and yielding good crops; | sides are ‘‘of chalky earth or marl,” but beyond this 
abounding in ‘the fatness of the earth” and the ‘‘plen-| there is no information. The surface is dreary and 
ty of corn ad wad which were promised to the fore- | desolate in the extreme. According to Dr. Robinson 
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(il, 502), “A lone shrub of the ghddah Is almost the 
only trace of vegetation.” This was at the ascent from 
the Wady el-Jeib to the floor of the great valley iteelf. 
Farther south, near Aln ol- Weibeh, it is a rolling grav- 
elly desert, with round naked hills of considerable ele- 
vation (fi, 680), At Wady Ghirandel it is ‘an expanse 
of shifting sands, broken by innumerable undulations 
and low hills” (Burckharde, p. 442), and ‘‘countereected 
by a hundred water-courses” (Stanley, p. 87), The 
southern portion has a considerable general slope from 
east to west quite apart from the undulations of the 
surface (Stanley, p. 85), a slope which extends as far 
north as Petra( Ritter, xiv, 1097), Nor is the heat less 
terrible than the desolation, and travellers, almost 
without exception, bear testimény to the difficulties 
of journeying in a region where the sirocco appears to 
blow almost without intermission (Ritter, xiv, 1016; 
Burckh. p. 444; Martlneaa, p. 894; Robinson, il, 505 

However, in spite of this beat and desolation, there is a 
certain amount of vegetation, even in the open Ara- 
bab, in the dryest parts of the year. Schubert in 
March found the Aria (Calligonam com.), the Anthia 
variegata, and the Coloquints (Ritter, xiv, 1014), aleo 
tamarisk-bushes (¢arfu) lying thick in o torrent bed (p. 
1016); and on Stanley's road ‘the shrubs at times had 
almost the appearance of a jungle,” though it is true 
that they wera so thin as to disappear when the 
“(waste of sand” was overlooked from an elevation 
(p. 85; and see Robinson, f, 240, 258), 

It is not surprising that after the discovery by 
Burckhardt in 1812 of the prolongation of the Jordan 
valley in the Arabah, it should have been assumed 
that this had in former times formed the outlet for the 
Jordan to the Red Sea. Lately, however, the lovels 
of the Jordan and the Dead Sea have been taken, im- 
perfectly, but still with sufficient accuracy to disprove 
the possibility of sach a theory ; and In addition there 
is the universal testimony of the Arabs that at least 
half of the district drains northward to the Dead Sea 
— testimony fally confirmed by all the recorded ob- 
servations of the conformation of the ground. A se- 
tes of accurate levels from the Akabah to the Dead 
Bea, up the Arabah, are necessary before the question 
can be set at rest, but in the mean time the following 
may be taken os an approximation to the real state of 
the case. (See the profiles on Petermann’s Map.) 

(1.) The waters of the Red Sea and of the Mediter- 
ranean are very nearly at one Jevel. See Deap SRA. 

(2.) The depression of the surface of the Sea of 
Galilee is 652 fect, and of the Dead Sea 1816 feet, be- 
low the level of the Mediterranean, and therefore of 
the Red Sea, Therefore the waters of the Jordan can 
never in historical times have flowed Into the gulf of 
Akabah, even if the formation of the ground between 
the Dead Sea and the gulf would admit of it. But, 

(8.) All testimony goes to show that the drainage 
of the northern portion of the Arabsh is toward the 
Dead Sea, and thorefore that the land rises southward 
from the latter, Also that the south portion drains to 
the gulf, and thorefore that the land rises northward 
from the gulf to some point between it and the Dead 
Seca. The water-shed is said by the Arabs to be a long 
ridge of hills running acroas the valley at two anda half 
day's, or aay forty miles, from ‘Akabeh (Stanley, p. 85), 
and itis probable that this is not far wrong. By M. de 
Bortou it is fixed as opposite the entrance to the Wady 
Talh, apparently the same spot.—Smith, s, v. 

2. A city of Benjamin (Josh. xviii, 18), elsewhere 
(Josh. xv, 61; xvili, 22) called more fully Betu-Ara- 
BAH (q. v.). 

Arabatti’nd (1 Macc. v, 8). See AcRADATTINE, 

Ara‘bia (Heb, Arad’, 333, 2 Chron, ix, 14; Tea, 
xxi, 18; Jer, xxv, 24; Ezek, xxvil, 21; Apa/ia, Gal. 
{, 17; iv, 28; also 2 Redr, xv, 29; 1 Macc, xi, 16; 2 
Mace. xil, 11), the name of an extensive region occu- 
Bying the south-western extremity of Asis, having on 


See Anasta, 
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the west the Isthmus of Sues and the Red Sea (called 
from ft the Arabian Gulf), which it from 
Africa; on the south the Indian Ocean; ‘and on the 
east the Persian Gulf and the Ewpbrates. The bou- 
dary to the north has never been well defined, for in 
thst direction it spreads out into interminable deserts, 
which meet those of Palestine and 8: on the wast, 
and those of /rdb-Arabi (1, 0. Babylonia) and Meso 
ia on the east; and hence somo ine 
clade that entire wilderness in Arabia. The form of 
the peninsula is that of a trapezold, whosc superficil 
area is estimated at four times the extent of Franc. 
It Is one of tho few countries of tho south where the 
descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants have neither 
been extirpated nor expelled by northern inveden. 
They have not only retained of their an- 
cestral homes, but have sent forth colonies to all tho 
adjacent regions, and even to more distant lands, both 
in Africa and Asia (Bitter, Erdbwnde, li, 172). 
With the history of no country save thst of Pale 
tine are there connected so many hallowed and im 
ressive associations as with that of Arabia. Here 
ived and suffered the holy patriarch Job; hero Moss, 
‘+ when o stranger and a shepherd," saw tho burning, 
anconsuming bush; here Elijah found shelter from 
the rage of persecution; hore was tho scene of all the 
marvellous displays of Divine power and mercy that 
followed the deliverance of Israel from the 
yoke, and accom their journeyings to the prom 
{sed land; and here Jehovah manifested himeelf in 
visible glory to bis people. From the influence of 
these associations, combined with its proximity to 
Palestine, and tho close affinity in blood, manner, 
and customs between the northern portion of its in 
habitants and the Jews, Arabia is a region of pecalist 
interest to the stadent of the Bible; and it is chiefly 
in Its relation to subjects of Bible stady that we ar 
now to consider it, Ses Asta. 
1. Names.—1, In early times the Hebrews included 
@ pert of what we call Arabia the countries 
they vaguely designated as DUP, Ke’dem, ‘' the Rast,” 
the inhabit.nts being numbered among the Bens’ 
Ke‘dem, ‘‘ Sons of the East," i.e. Orientals, But there 
is no evidence to show (as fs asserted by Rosenmil- 
ler and somo other Bible geographers) that thee 
phrases are ever applied to the whole of the country 
known to us as Arabla. They appear to have been 
commonly used in speaking of those parts which lsy 
due east of Palestine, or on the north-east and south 
east; though occasionally they do seem to point to 
tracts which lay indeed to the south and south-west 
of that country, but to the cast and south-east of 
Egypt. Accordingly we find that whenever the ex- 
presaion kedem bas obviously o reference to Arabia, 
{t invariably points to its nory division only. Theo 
in Gen. xxv, 6, Abraham is said to have sent awey 
the sons of Hagar and Keturah to the E’rets-Ke'den 
—Kédmah, i. 6. the “ East country, eastward ;" and 
none of them, so far as we know, were located in pet- 
insular Arabia; for the story which represents Ish- 
mael ‘ss settling at Mecca is an unsup) native 
tradition. The patriarch Job is described (Job 1, 3) 
se ‘the greatest of all the men of the east,” and 
thongh opinions differ as to the precise locality of the 
land of Us, all are agreed that it was in some part of 
Arabia, but certainly not in Arabia Felix. In the 
Book of Judzes (vi, 8; vil, 12; vill, 10) among the 
allies of the Midianites and Amalekites (tribes of the 
north) are mentioned the “ Bens-Kedem,” which Jo 
sephus translates by “ApaGac, the Arabs. In Isa. xi, 
14, the parallelism requires that by ‘‘ sons of the esst” 
we understand the nomades of Desert Arabia, a8 cot 
responding to the Philistines ‘‘on the weet ;"” and with 
these are conjoined the Edomites, Moabitea, and Arr 
monites, who were all northern Arabians. 
mand was given (Jer. xlix, 28) to the jars | 
“to smite the ervey A are Pm heiod 
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with the Kedarenes, descendants of Ishmael (comp. 
'1 Kiogs lv, 80). In more modern times a name of 
similar Import was applied to the Arabs generally ; 
they were called Saracene (Sharakiyun, 1. ¢. Orient- 
als), from the word shark, ‘‘the east," whence also fs 
derived the term esirocco, the east wind. The name 
of Saracens came into use in the West in a vague and 
undefined sense after the Roman conquest of Pales- 
tine, but does not seem to have been adopted as a 
general designation till about the eighth century. It 
is to be remarked here that though in Scriptare Kedem 
most commonly denotes Northern Arabia, It is also 
neod of countries farther east, e. g. of the native coun- 
try of Abraham (Isa. xli, 3; comp. Gen. xxix, 1), of 


Balsam (Num. xxiii, 7), and even of Cyrus (Isa. xivi, | 


11); and, thorefore, though the Magi who came to 
Jerusalem (Matt. ti, 1) dens awd dvaro\ay, “ from the 
cast,” it does not thence follow that they were natives 
of Arsbia. See Bexz-Kevrm. 

2. We find the name 359, Arad’, first beginning 
to occur about the time of Solomon. It d ted a 
portion of the country, an Inbabitant eg | called 
Anbi, an Arabian (Isa, xiii, 20), or, in later Hebrew 
"25S, Arts” (Neh. fi, 19), the plural of which was 4r- 
bia’ (2 Chron. xxi, 16), "D9, or Ardiim’ (BSD, 
Arabions) (2 Chron, xvil, 11). In some places these 
names seem to be given to the nomadic tribes gener- 
ally (Tea. xiii, 20; Jer. fli, 2) and their country (ea. 
zxi, 13), The kings of Arabla from whom Solomon 
(2 Chron, ix, 14) and J hat (2 Chron. xvii, 11) 
teceived gifte were probably ain chiefs ; 
in the place parallel to the former text (1 Kings x, 
15), instead of Arab we find 29 or 399, E’reb, ren- 
dered in Jer. xxv, 20, 24, “mingled people,” bat 
which Gesenius, following the understands 
to mean ‘foreign allies.” It is to be remarked, how- 
ever, that in all the passages where the word Arab 


- 


ocenrs it designates only a small portion of the terri. 
tery known to us as Arabia. Thus, in the account 
given by Ezekiel (xxvii, 21) of the Arablan tribes 


that traded with Tyre, mention is specially made of 


4rab (comp. Jer. xxv, 24). 
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, It fs unknown, however, to native or other Kastern 
a abirey who reckon Arabia Deserta as chiefly be- 
: longing to Syria and to [rak-Arabi, or Babylonia, while 
; they include a great part of what we call Arabia Pe- 
trea in Egypt. 
a, Amasta Frtrx (in Gr. ApaBia ¥ Eb alney, the 
| Arabia Eudamoa of Pliny), '.e. Happy Arabia. The 
name has commonly been supposed to owe its origin 
| to the variety and richness of the natural productions 
,of this portion of the country, compared with those 
of the other two divisions. Some, however, regard 
; the epithet “happy” as a translation of its Arabic 
;name Yemen, which, though primarily denoting the 
| land of the right hand, or south, also bears the second- 
ary sense of “happy, us.” This part of 
: Arabia lice between a ia Boa te the west and the 
Persian Gulfon the east, the boundary to the north be- 
ing an imeginary line drawn between their respective 
northern extremities, Akgbab and Basra or Bussora. 
'Is thas embraces by far the portion of the 
| country known to us as Arabia, which, however, is 
very much @ terra tncognifa; for the accessible dis- 
tricta have been but imperfectly explored, and but 
'iittle of the interior has been as yet visited by any 
' European traveller. . 
b, Anabra Deserta, called by the Greeks Exyviric¢ 
|Apafia, or % "Epmpog ‘Apafia, and by the Arabs EL 
Badieh, i. e. the Desert, This takes in that portion 
of the country which les north of Arabia Felix, and 
is bounded on the north-east by the Euphrates, on the 
north-west by Syria, and on the west by Palestine and 
Arabia Petrws. The Arabs divide this ‘great wil- 
dernese” into three parts, so called from their prox- 
imity to the respective countries, viz. Badich eah-Shem 
| (Syria), Badich elJeshirah ae peninsula, i. e. Ara- 
| Ua), and Badieh el-Jrdt (Babylonia), From this 
word Badieh comea.the name of the nomadic tribes by 
whom it is traversed, viz. Bedawees (better known to 
us by the French corruption of Bedowns), who are not, 
however, confined to this portion of Arabia, but range 
throughout the entire region. So far as it has yet been 
explored, Desert Arabia appears to be one continuous, 
elevated, interminable steppe, occasionally intersected 


xxii, 1; xxvi, 7; Neb. iv, 7, we find the Arabians | by rangesofhills. Sand and salt are the chief elements 
classed with the Philistines, the Ethloplans (1. ¢. the | of the soil, which in many places is entirely bare, but 
Asistic Cushites, of whom they ere said to have been | elsewhere yields stinted and thorny shrubs or thinly- 
neighbors), the Mehunim, the Ammonites, and Ash- | scattered saline plants. That part of the wilderness 
dodites. At what period this name Arab was extend-| called El-Hammad lies on the Syrian frontier, ex- 


ed to the whole m ft te impossible to ascertain. ' tending from the Hauran to the Euphrates, and is one 
From it the Grau eeaek the cal "Apa Bia, which | immense dead and dreary level, very scantily supplied 
ceeurs twice in the New Testament; in Gal. {, 17, in with water, except near the banks of the river, where 
reference probably to the tract adjacent to Damascene the fields cre irrigated by wheels and other artificial 
Syria, and in Gal, iv, 25, in reference to the peninaula | contrivances. The sky in these deserts is generally 
of Mount Sinai. Among the strangers assembled at: cloudless, but the burning heat of the sun is moder- 
Jerusalem at the Pentecost there were “Apafec, Arabs ‘ated by cooling winds, which, however, raise fearful 
(Acts ii, 11), the singular being “Apay, - tempests of sand and dust. Here, tao, se in other ree 
3. The modern name, Jesirat el-Arab, |. 0. ‘the | gions of the East, occasionally prevails the burning, 
peninsula of the Arabs,” applies to the southern part | S0ffocating south-east wind, called by the Arabs Ei- 
of the only. Another native appellation al rato (the Hot), but more commonly Samaém, and 
Bead et-Arab, 1. 6, “ the land of the Arabs ;" the Per-| by the Turks Samyeli (both words meaning ‘tho 
sians and Torks call it Arabistén. Wy. Lane informs! Polsonous"), the effects of which, however, have by 
us that in Egypt the term Arab is now generally Iim-|#0me travellers been greatly exaggerated. This is 
ited to the Bedowins, or people of the desert; but for- sido the east wind” and the ‘wind from the 
merly it was used to designate the towns-people and | desert spoken of in Scripture, Another phenomenon, 
villagers of Arabian origin, while those of tho desert which is not peculiar, indeed, to Desert Arabia, but is 
were ealled Aarab; the former now call themselves | seen there in greatest frequency and perfectica, ia 
Onlad el-A rab, or ons of the Arabs, what Lea French nye patos citer op oye ear 
Il. Geography.—1, The early Greek geographers, | 810¢ 0! an expanse of water, created by the ulous, 
tach as Fa A and Strabo, mention cay two | andulatory movement of the vapors raised by the ex- 
divisions of this vast region, Happy and Desert Arabia. cessive heat of a meridian sun. It Je called in Arabic 
Bat after the city of Petta, in Idumma, had become serab, and ie no doubt the Hebrew sharab of lea. xxxv, 
celebrated as the metropolis of a commercial people, 4% which our translators have rendered “' the parched 
the Nabatheans, it gave name to a third division, viz, |Stound.” See Minagz. 
Aratia Petrcea (improperly translated Stony Arabia);| c. Anapia Pera#a (Gr. Merpala) appears to have 
and this threefold division, which first occurs in the | derived its name from its chief town Peira (1. ¢. 4 
Stographer Ptolemy, who flourished {n the second! rock), in Heb. Sela; although (as ts remarked by 
century, has obtained throughout Earope ever since. | Burckhardt) the epithet fs also appropriate on acconnt 
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at the nooks: tnonutalis and stony: plaing whiel come | Meabites, thelr Mnemas of Ananen har 
Pose Ke surface, 1k ombraces all Lee nerthowesters She north of Mids, is Arabia Deserta, 
setae ¥ in _ a bates Seton ow the east iy | der af Mosh was the brook Annan | 
APPY ATH, ou the orth by Palestine , Majeh ; to the south of Moah, sepeneted shan 2) 

and the Mediterranean, on the west by Egypt, and on | Wady-el-Ashy, lay Mount Seir, the dominion of the 
oberg by the Red Sea, This division of Arabia Edomites, or Jdumea, reaching as far as to Elath on 
' been of late years visited by a great many travel- | the Red Sea. The great valley which runs from the 
rast from Europe, and is consequently much better| Dead Sea to that point consists, first, of El-Ghor, 
- mihy than the other portions of the country. Con- | which ie comparatively low, but gradually rises by4 

ning ourselves at present to a general outline, we re- | succession of limestone cliffs Into the more elevated 
for for details to the articles Sinat, Epo, Moas, etc. | plain of ElArabak above mentioned. ‘We were 
Beginning at the northern frontier, there meets the now,” says Dr. Robinson (Biblical Researches, ti, 502), 
clovated plain of Belka, to the east of the Dead Sea, | ‘upon the plain, or rather the rolling desert, of the 
the district of Kerak (Kir), the ancient territory of the | Arabah; the surface was in general loose gravel and 
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of Rebinzoa and Smith farnish new and important 

formation respecting the geography of this part of 
Avabia end the adjacent peninsula of Sinai. It ap- 
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Euphrates, §: and the desert of Petra, canstitating 
pinay hats Veeoroies tie great desert of Ara- 
bis; and Western Arabia, the desert of Petra and the 
of Sinal, or the country that has been called 
Arabia Petra, bounded by Egypt, Palestine, North- 


Lu and Y) 
‘Culloch's 

y-; on Aden, seo Wilson, Bible Lands, i, 9 2q.). 

Avabia Proper, or the Arablan peninsula, con- 


hi- | some others (see Smith's Dict. 


its most elevated portions being the chain of 
running nearly parallel to the 
of the eonthern part of 
encircled from Akabeh to 

belt of low littoral country ; 
south-west the mountains fall abru 


another, the principal river of the peninsula, enters 
the Persian Gulf on the coast of El-Bahrein, and is 
known to traverse the inland province called -Yema- 
meh, The geological formation is in part volcanic; 
and the mountains are basalt, schist, granite, as well 
as limestone, etc, ; the volcanic action being espectal- 
ly observable about El-Medinah on the north-west, 
and in the districta bordering the Indian Ocean. The 


ia 
and ai the same time, from ita mo 


The settled regions of the interior also 


will be 
their respective heads. They 
to refer, in many instances, to merchandise 
pla and India, carried to Palestine by Arab 
traders. Gold, however, was perhaps found in 


kinds, 
both of which it ie famous, are the wild ass, the musk- 
sheep, several varieties of the 


hyena, fox; 
hawk, the pheasant, red-legged 
sula of Sinai), sand-grouse (throughout the country), 
the ostrich (abundantly in central Arabia, where it is 
hanted by Arab tribes); the tortoise, serpents, lo- 
custs, etc, Lions were formerly numerous, as the 
names of places testify. The sperm-whale is found 
off the coaste bordering the Indian Ocean. Greek and 
Roman writera (Herod,, Agatharch. ap. Moller, Strab., 
Diod, Sic., Q. Curt, Dion. Perieg., Heliod. £tkiop,, 
and Plin.) mention most of the Biblical and modern 
products, and the animals above enumerated, with 
Class, Geog. 8. v.). 
Arabia Proper may be subdivided into five principal 
provinces: the Yemen; the districts of Hadramast, 
Mahreb, and Oman, on the Indian Ocean and the en- 


th. 
tits of high table-land, declining toward the north ;/ trance of the Persian Gulf; El-Bahrein, toward the 
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head of the gulf just named; the great central coun-| extensive deserts. Yemameh appears to be genenlly 
try of Nejd Ss 2 prides and the Hejax and Tehs-| very similar to Nejd. On the south lies the great 
meh on the Red Sea, The Arabs also have five di-| desert called Er-Ruba el-Khali, uninhabitable in the 
visions, according tu the opinion most worthy of cred-| summer, but yielding pasturage in the winter after 
it (Mardsid, ed. Juynboll, 8. v. Hejaz; comp. Strabo): | the rains, The camels of the tribes inhabiting Nejd 
Tobameb, the Hejax, Nejd, El-Ardd (the Lrigiercor ly-| are highly esteemed in Arabia, and the Lreed of Dorees 
ing toward the head of the Persian Gulf, including | is the most famous in the world. In this province 
Yemameh), and the Yomen (inclyding Oman and the | are sald to be remains of very ancient structures, tim 
intervening tracts). They have, however, never agreed | ilar to those east of the Jordan. 
either as to the limits or the number of the divisions.| [5.] The Hejaz and Tehameh (or El-Ghor, the ‘‘Jow 
It will be necessary to otate in some detail the posi-| land") are bounded by Nejd, the Yemen, the Red 
tions of these provinces, in order to the right under-| Sea, and the desert of Petra, the northern limit of 
standing of the identifications of Biblical with Arab | the be being Eileh (El-Makrixi’s KX ditat, s. v. B- 
names of places and tribes. leb). e Hejaz is the holy land of Arabia, its chief 
[1.] The Yemen ombraced originally the most fer-| citles being Mekkeh and El-Medinah; and it wa 
tile districts of Arabia, and the frankincense and spics | oleo the first seat of the Ishmaelites in the peninsals. 
country, Its name, signifying “the right hand” (and | The northern portion is in general sterile and rocky} 
therefore ‘ south,” comp. Matt. xil, 42), is supposed | toward the south It gradually me into the Yemen, 
to have given rise to the appellation ebdaiuwy (Felix), | or the district called El-Asir, w' is but little po 
which the Greeks applied to s much more oxtensive| ticed by either eastern or western geographers (see 
region. At present it is bounded by the Hejaz on the| Jomard, 245 eq.). The province of Tehameh extents 
north and Hadramaut on the east, with the sea-board| between the mountsin chain of the Hejaz and the 
of the Red Ses and the Indian Ocean; but formerly, | shore of the Red Sea; and is sometimes divided into 
as Fresnel remarks (comp. Sale, Prefim, Disc.), it ap-| Tehameh of the Hejaz and Tehameh of the Yemev. It 
pears to have extended at least so as to include Hadra-| is a parched, sandy tract, with little rain, and fewer 
maut and Mahreh (Yaktit’s Afuearak, ed, Wosten-| pasturages and cultivated portions than the mountsit- 
feld, and Mardsid, passim). In this wider accepta-| ous country, 
tion it embraced the region of the first settlements of | (2.) Northerw Arabia, or the Arabian Desert, is d+ 
the Joktanites. Its modern limita include, on the| vided by the Arabs (who do not consider it as strictly 
north, the district of Khaulan (not, as Niebuhr sup-| belonging to their country) into Badiet esh-Shem, 
poses, two distinct districts), named after Khaulan| ‘the Desert of Syria.” Badiet el-Jexireh, ‘‘the De 
(Kdmoos) the Joktanite (Mardaid, 8. v., and Caussin | crt of Mesopotamia” (not ‘‘—— of Arabia,” as some 
de Perceval, Essai sur t'Hist, des Arabes avant I’J~-| suppose), and Badiet el-Irak, “the Desert of H- 
famisme, i, 118); and that of Nojran, with the city of | Irak.” It is, ep far as it is known to us, a high, oF 
that name founded by Nejran the Joktanite (Caussin, | dulating, parched plain, of which the Euphrates forms 
1, 60, and 118 eq.), which is, according to the soundest | the natural boundary from the Persian Gulf to the 
opinion, the Noyra of Alius Gallus (Strab, xvi, 782; | frontier of Syria, whence it is bounded by the latter 
seo Jomard, Litudes géogr, et hist. sur !’Arabie, append-| country and the desert of Petra on the north-wert snd 
ed to Mengin, Hist. de "Egypte, ete., ili, 885-286). west, the peninsula of Arabia forming its southern 
[2.] Hadramant, on the coast east of the Yemen, is| limit, It has few oases, the water of tho wells is cen 
a cultivated tract contiguous to the sandy deserts call-| crally either brackish or unpotable, and it is visited 
ed El-Abkaf, which are said to be the original seats of | | the sand-wind called Samoom, of which, bowerer, 
the tribe of Ad.. It was celebrated for its frankin-| the terrors have been much exaggerated. The Arsbs 
cense, which it still exports (El-Idrisi, ed. Jaubert, | find pasture for their flocks and herds after the ruins, 
{, 54), and formerly it carried on a considerable trado, | and in the more depressed plains; and the desert get 
ite principal port being Zafari, between Mirbat and|crally produces prickly shrubs, etc., on which the - 
Ras Sajir, which is now composed of a series of vil-| camels feed. The inhabitants were known to the a» 
lages (Fresnel, 4° Lettre, Journ. Asiat, ii? série, v,| cients as oxpvirai, ‘dwellers in tents,” or perhaps 90 
521), To the exet of Hadramaut are the districts of | called from their town al Emqvai (Strab. svi, 747, 
Shibr, which exported ambergris (Afardsid, 8. v.), and | 767; Diod. Sic. fl, 24; Amm, Mare, xxiii, 6; comp. 
Mabreh (60 called after a tribe of Kudaah [/d. 8, v.},| Joa, xiii, 20; Jar, xlix, 81; Eeek. xmxviil, 11); and © 
and therefore Joktanite), extending from Seibit to| they extended from Babylonia on the east (comp. 
Karwan (Fresnel, 4° Lettre, p.610). Oman forms the | Num. xxiii, 7; 2 Chron. xxi, 16; Isa. {, 6; xiii, 20) 
easternmost corner of the south coast, lying at the er-| to the borders of Egypt on the west (Strab. xvi, 748; 
trance of the Persian Gulf. It presents the same nat-| Plin. v, 12; Amm. Mare. xiv, 4; xxii, 15). These 
ural characteristics as the preceding districts, being| tril:ex, principally descended from Ishmae] and from 
partly desert with large fertile tracts, It also con-| Keturah, have always led » wandering and pastoral 
tains some considerable lead-mines. life. Their predatory habits are several times men- 
8.] The highest province on the Persian Gulf is| tioned in the O. T. (2 Chron. xxi, 16,17; xxvi, 7; 
El-Babrein, between Oman and the head of the gulf, | Job i, 15; Jer. lil, 2). They alao conducted a consid- 
of which the chief town is Hejor—according to some, | erable trade of merchandise of Arabia and India from 
the name of the province also (Kdmons; Mardsid,s.v.).| the shores of the Persian Gulf (Esek. xxvii, 20-24), 
It contains the towns (and districts) of Katif and El-| whence o chain of oases still forms caravan-stations 
Absa (El-ldrisi, 1, 871; Mardsid, s. v.; MusMéarak, | (Burckhardt, Arabia, Appendix vi); and they like- 
8, v. El-Ahsa), the latter not being province, as has| wise traded from the western portions of the peniase- 
been erroneously supposed. The inhabitants of El-|la. The latter traffic a pears to be frequently men- 
Bahrein dwelling on tho coast are principally fisher-| tioned in connection with Ishmaelites, Keturahites, 
men and pearl-divors, The districtof El-Ahsa abounds| and other Arabian peoples (Gen, xxxvii, 25, 28; 1 
in wells, and possesses excellent pastures, which are | Kings x, 15, 25; 2 Chron. ix, 14, 24; Isa. Ix, 6: Jer. 
frequented by tribes of other parte, vi, 20), and probably consisted of the products of 
4.] The great central province of Nejd, and that | Southern Arabia and of the opposite shores of Ethio- 
of Yemameb, which bounds it on the south, are little ja; it seems, however, to have been chiefly in the 
known from the accounts of travellers. Nejd si.ni- je of the inhabitants of Idumsa; but it is difficult 
fies “high land,” and hence its limits are very doubt-| to distinguish between the references to the letter 
fully laid down by the Arabe themselves, It consists | people and to the tribes of Northern Arabia in the 
of cultivated table-land, with namerous wells, and in| passages relating to thie trafic, That certain of 
celebrated for its pastures; but it is intersected by | thoss tribes brought tribute to Jehoshaphat appears 


is probably derived from thet of its chief city ; 
sd It was in the earliest 


Edom, or Idumma (q. v.), a8 well ae by its older a) 
tha Anders of Bale, of Menke Slr ..¥.. 
common origin of the ]dummans from Esau and 
Ishmeel is found in the marriage of tho former with 
8 daughter of the latter (Gen. xxviii, 9; xxxvi, 8). 
The Nabathwans succeeded to the Iduma@ans, and 
Tdames is mentioned only as a geographical designa- 
tion after the time of us, The Nabathmans 


of Arabie, and of the 
merchandise brought up the Elanitic Gulf,—Smith, 
av. See Ecara; Ezroxorser: Petra, etc. 
III, Inbabitants.—1. Scriptural A ccount.—There ls 
8 prevalent notion that the Arabs, both of the south 
and north, are descended from Ishmael; and the pas- 
tage in Gen. xvi, 12, “‘ he (Ishmael) shall dwell in the 
presence of all his brethren,” is often cited as if it were 
4 prediction of that national independence which, upon 
the whole, the Arnbe have maintained more than any 
other people. Bat this supposition (in so far as the 
trae mi of the text quoted is concerned) is 
founded on a misconception of the original Hebrew, 
which rons literally, “he shall dwell before the faces 
ofall his brethren,” {. ¢. (according to the Idiom above 
explained, in which ‘‘before the face” denotes the 
tax), the habitation of his posterity shall be “to tha 
east” of the settlements of Abraham's other deacend- 
ants. This seems also to be the import of Gen. xxv, 
18, where, in reference to Ishmael, it is said in our 
version, ‘‘ he died in the presence of all his brethren ;” 
but the trne sense is, ‘‘the lot of hie Inheritance fell 
t him before the faces (i. a. to the east) of all his 
brechrea.” Thee prophecies found their lish- 
mea’ in the fact of the eons of Ishmael being located, 
gmerally speaking, to the east of the other descond- 
ants of Abraham, whether by Sarah or by Keturah. 
Bot the idea of the southern Arabs being of the pos- 
terity of Ishmael is entirely without foundation, and 
seems to have in the tradition invented by 
Arsb vanity that they, as well as the Jews, are of tho 
seed of Abraham—a vanity which, besides disfigaring 
ind falsifying the whole history of the hand his 
oon Ishmael, has transferred the ecene of it from Pal- 
estine to Mecca. If we go to the most anthentic source 
of ancient ethnography, the book of Genesis, we there 
{nd that the vast tracts of country known to us under 
the name of Arabia gradually became peopled by 
Variety of tribes of different lineage, though it is now 
imposible to determine the precise limite within which 
they fixed their permanent or nomadic abode, See 
ErtxoLoor. 
a. Hamrres, |. e, the posterity of Cush, Ham's old- 


| cat son, whoee descendants appear to have settled in 


the south of Arabia, and to have sent colonies across 
the Red Sea to the opposite coast of Africa; and hence 
Cush became a name for ‘the south,” and 
specially for Arabien and African Ethiopia. The sons 
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of Cush (Gen. x, 7) were Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, 
Raamah or Ragma (his sons Sheba and Dedan), and 
Sabtecah. See Cosu. 

b, Suemrres, including the following : 

(8) Jodtanites, i.e. the descendants of Joktan (called 


latter | by the Arabs Kadtan), the second son of Eber, Shem's 


great-grandson (Gen. x, 25, 26), According to Arab 
tradition, Kahtan (whom they aleo regard as a son 
of Eber), after the confusion of tongues and dispersion 
at Babel, settled in Yemen, where he reigned as king. 
Ptolemy speaks of an Arab tribe called Katanites, who 
may have derived their name from him; and the rich- 
est Bedouins of the southern plains are the Kahtan 
tribe on the frontiers of Yemen. Joktan bad thirteen 
sons, some of whose names may be obscurely traced 
in the designations of certain districts in Arabia Felix. 
Their names were Almodad, Sheleph, Hazarmaveth 
ed in the name of the province of Hadramaut, 
Hebrew and Arabic letters being the same), Je- 
rah, Hadoram, Uzal (believed by the Arabs to have 
been the founder of Sanaa in Yemen), Diklah, Obal, 
Abimeel, Sheba (father of the Sabsans, whose chief 
town was Mariabs or Mareb; thelr queen, Balkis, sup- 
to be the queen who visited Solomon), Ophir 
who gave name to the district that became vo famous 
for its gold), Havilah, and Jobab. 
(Dyn eng haf ine ogee from H 
1.) Hagarenes or Hagarites, 20 ‘agar 
the mother, otherwise termed Jshmaelites from her 
eon; and yet in course of time these names appear to 
have been applied to different tribes, for in Psalm 


Ixxxill, 6, the H es are expressly distinguished 
from the Ishmael! (comp. 1 Chron. v, 10, 19, 22, 
and the book of Baruch i, 35; ill, 28). Tho 


twelve sons of Jehmael (Gen. xxv, 18-15), who gavo 
names to separate tribes, were Nobaioth (the Naba- 
theans in Arabia Petrma), Kedar (the Kedarenes, 
sometimes also used as a designation of the Bedouins 
generally, and hence the Jewish rabbins call the Ara- 
bic language '‘ tho Kedarene"'), Adbeel, Mibeam, Mish- 
ma, Damsh, Massa, Hadad or Hadar, Tema, Jetar, 
Naphish (tho Iturmans and Nophisheans near tho 
tribe of Gad; 1 Chron. v, 19, 20), and Kedemah. They 
appear to have been for the most part located near 
Palestine on the east and south-east. 

(2.] Keturahites, 1. e, tho descendants of Abraham 
and his concubine Koturah, by whom he had six sons 
(Gen. xxv, 2): Zimram, Joksban (who, like Raamab, 
son of Cush, was also the father of two sons, Sheba and 
Dedan), Medan, Midian, Ishbak, and Shuah, Among 
these the posterity of Midian became the best known. 
Their principal seat appears to have been in tho neigh- 
borhood of the Moabites, but a branch of them must 
have settled in the peninsula of Sinai, for Jethro, the 
father-in-law of Moses, was a priest of Midian (Exod. 
Hil, 1; xviil, 8; Num. x, 29). To the posterity of 
Shuah belonged Bildad, one of the friends of Job. 

[8.] Zdomites, i, ©. the descendants of Esau, who pos- 
sensed Mount Seir and the adjacent region, called from 
them Idumes, They and the Nabatheans formed in 
later times @ flourishing commercial state, the capital 
of which was the remarkable city called Petra. 


(c) Nahorites, the descendants of Nahor, Abraham's 
brother, who seem to have peopled the land of U2, 
the country of Job, and of Bus, the country of bis 
friend Elihu the Busite, these being the names of 
Nahor’s sons (Gen. xxii, 21). 

(a) Lotites, viz.: 

[1.] Moabites, who occupied the northern portion 
of Arabia Petrma, as above described, and their kins- 
men, the 

[2.] Ammonites, who lived north of them, in Arabia 
Deserta. 

¢, Besides these the Bible mentions various other 
tribes who resided within the bounds of Arabi, bat 
whose descent 1s unknown, e. g. the Amalekites, the 
Kenites, the Horites, the inhabitants of Maon, Hazor, 
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Vodan, and Javan-Meuzzal (Exek. xxvil, 19), where | tant archaic monuments of the country; and they i 


the English version bas, ‘' Dan also and Javan going 


to and fro.”” 


In process of time some of these tribes were per- 
(as seems to have been the 
case with the Amalekites), but the rest were more or 
less mingled together by intermarriages, by military 
conquests, political revolutions, and other causes of 
no argh ; Longe oo 
amalgamated, they became known to the rest 

world as the ‘‘ Anass,” a people whose physical and 
mental characteristics are vary strongly and distinct- 
ly marked. In both respects they rank very high 
among the nations; 90 much so that some have re- 
garded them as furnishing the prototype —the prim!- 
tive model form—the standard figure of the human 
species. This was the opinion of the famous Baron 


bape wholly e: 


which history has preserved 


de Larrey, surgeon-ge 
of the Red Sea, says (in a Memoir for the Use 


pee 


nations."—Kitto, 6. v, 


2. Native History.—The Arabs, like every other 
ancient nation of any celebrity, have traditions rep- 
resenting their country ss originally inhabited by 


races which became extinct at a very remote 


period 

These were the tribes of Ad, Thaméd, Umeiyim, Abil, 
of 

this name), and Webari: some omit the ratty and 
the last two, but add Jasim. The majority of their 
historians derive these tribes from Shem; but some 
Thelr earliest 
traditions that have any obvious relation to the Bible 
refer the origin of the existing nation in the first in- 
and most Earopean 
scholars identify with Joktan; and secondly to Ish- 
mael, whom they assert to have married a descendant 
Kahtan, though they only carry up their genealo- 
gies to Adnan (said to be of the 21st generation before 
Mohammed). They are silent respecting Cushite set- 
tlements in Arabia; but modern research, we think, 


Tasm, Jedis, Emlik (Amalek), Jurham (the 


from Ham, though not through Cush. 
stance to Kahtan, whom 


of 


meral of Napoleon's army in 
Egypt, who, in speaking of the Arabs on the east Sy 
Scientific Commission to Algiers, Paris, 1888), ‘They | and were succeeded by a 
have a phyelognomy and character which are quite 
uliar, and which distinguish them generally from 
all those which appear in other regions of the globe.” 
In his dissectiona he found “their physical structure | Langues i 
in all reapects more perfect than that of Europeans ; 
their organs of sense exquisitely scute; their size 
above the avérage of men in general ; their figure ro- 
bust and elegant (the color brown); their intelligence 
proportionate to thet physical perfection, and, with- 
out doubt, superior, other things being equal, to that 
of other 


lustrate both ita earliest people and its greatest king. 
doms. Mareb, or Seba (the Mariaba of the Greek ge 
ographers), is one of the most interesting of these sites 
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city, and the rupture of which (A.D. 150-170, accont- 
ing to De Sacy ; 120, according to Caussin de Perce- 
val) formed an era in Arabicn history, is generally 
ascribed to Lukman the Greater, the Adite, who 
founded the dynasty of the second Ad (Ibn-el-War- 
dea, MS.; Hamza Ispahanensis, ap. Schultens, p 24, 
255 El-Mesudi, cited by De Sacy, Mém. de I Acad. 
xlviil, 484 6q.; and Ibn Khaldun in Caassin's Kasi, 
i, 16). Adites (in conjunction with Cushites) were 
probably the founders of this and similar stroctures, 
ntly Joktanite 
people, the Biblical Sheba, whoee name is preserved 
in the Arabian Seba, and in the Sabesi of the Greeks. 
Tt has been argued (Caussin, Earai, i, 42 9q.; Renan, 
i, 800) that the Adites were the 
Cushite Seba; but this hypothesis, whieh invelres 
the question of the settlements of the eldest sn of 
Cash, and that of the descent of the Adites, rests sole 
ly on the existence of Cushite settlements in Souther: 
Arabia, and of the name of Seba in the Yemes (ty 
these writers inferentially identified with X50; by 
the Arabs, unanimously, with Seba the Kahtanite, cr 
NS); the Hebrew shi being, in by far the greater 
number of instances, sin in Arabic); and it necesti- 
tates the existence of the two Biblical kingdoms of 
“| Seba and Sheba in a circumscribed province of South- 
ern Arabia, a result which we think is irreconcilslie 
with a careful comparison of the passages in the Bille 
bearing on this subject. See Cus; Sepa; Suess 
Neither is there evidence to indicate the identity of 
op ro the ne ener 2 tribes with any Semitic ee 
amitic people: must, in the present state 
knowledge, be claseed with the Rephaim and other 
peoples whose genealogies are not known to us. See 
Avures. The only one that can possibly be identi- 
fied with a scriptural name is Amalek, whose sap 
posed descent from the grandson of Eaau seems in- 
oo with Gen. xiv, 7, and Nom, xxiv, 20. Se 
LEK. 


The several nations that have inhabited the coan- 


proves that Cushites were among its carly inhabitants. | try are divided by the Arabs into extinct and exist 


Although Cush in the Bible usually corresponds 


to 


ing trides, and these are again distinguished as, 1. E+ 


Ethiopla, certain passages seam to indicate Cushite | Arab el-Aribeh (‘‘Arab of the Arabs ;” comp. Pau!'s 
peoples in Arabia; and the series of the sons of Cush | phrase, ‘‘ Hebrew of the Hebrews,” Phil. itl, 5), the 
El-Arab 


should, according to recent discoveries, be sought for | pure or genuine Arabs; 2. 


el-Mutaarribeh: 


jn order along the southern coast, exclusive of Seba | and, 8, El-Arab el-Mustaaribeh, the inaltitious or 


(Mero’), occupying one extreme of their sattloments, | naturalized 
and Nimrod the other. The great rains of Mareb or 


Seba, 
to the east, the existing 


and of other places in the Yemen and Hadra-| Ai 


Arabs. Of many conflicting opinions re 
specting these races, two only are worthy of note. 


ccording to the first of these, El-Arab el-Aribeh de- 


maut, are not those of a Semitic people; and farther | notes the extinct tribes, with whom eome conjoin Kah- 


language 


remains just mentioned, is in so great a 
rently African as to be called by some ac’ 
ite; while the settlements 


of Mahreh, the rem- | tan; while the other two, as synonymous 
nant of that of the inscriptions found on the ancient | belong to the descendants of Ishmael. 
appa-|the second, El-Arab el-Aribeh denotes 
Cush- | tribes; El-Arab el-Mutasrribeh the unmixed descend- 
of Raamah and those of his | ante of Kahtan; and El-Arab el-Mustaaribeh the de- 


According to 
the extinct 


sons Sheba and Dedan, are probably to be looked for | scendants of Ishmael by the daugh‘ 

toward the head of the Persian Gulf, bordered on the | Joktanite, That the bidrovhers, apeg thels me 
north by the descendants of Keturab, bearing the | the principal portions of the south and soath-west of 
came names as the two latter. In Babylonia also in- | the peninsula, with colonies in the interior, ia attested 
dependent proofs of this immigration of Cushites from | by the Arabs, . 


Ethiopia have, it ts thought, been lately obtained. | philological researches. It is also asserted 
Tho ancient cities and buildings of Southern Arabla, | have been gradually absorbed into the I 
in their architecture, the inscriptions they contain, | migrants, though not withont lea 


and the native traditions res: 


pecting them, are of the | their former existence. 


and fully confirmed by historical and 


that ther 
ehmaclite im- 
ving etromg traces of 


utmost value In alding a student of this portion of |p. 24), saya that they were quite hr hanpt 


quite distinct, at least in 


Indeed they are the only impor- Mohammed's time, and it {s tot unlikely that the Isb- 
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snl Seman Setitomn exaggerated by Mchamme- | el-riding Shasa" (Select ia gt sg lid), an Pasar 
cation entirely in accordance wi 

eran the Joktanite settlers we have some codatnactectand tude teva uaotines Ta ‘the 
certain evidemes. In Genesis (x, 80) it is said, ‘‘and opposite direction, an early Arab domination of Chal. 
their dwelling was from as thou rt eae ty Mbaecdrst te ln Nace le 
Sephar, a mount of the east [Kedem]." The position | ceding the Assyrian dynasty, All these indications, 
of Mesha is very uncertain; it is most reasonably slight as they are, must be borne in mind in at- 
supposed to be the western limit of the firet settlers | tempting « reconstruction of the bistory of Southern 
[sce Mesa]: Sephar is undoubtedly one or Za-' Arabia. The early kings of the Yemen were at con- 
fari, of the Arabs (probably in ancient final foud with the descendants of Kablan (brother 
times without the final vowel, as it is at the present | of Himyer) until the fifteenth in descent (according 
day), 8 name not uncommon in the peninsula, but es- | to the majority of native historians) from Himyer 
pecially that of two eelebrated towns—one being the ; united the kingdom. This king was the first Tabbas, 


seaport on the south coast near bs be teesseuiene sai 


Freanel (4 4s Lettre, p. . 
516 sq.) prefera the seaport, as the Himyurite capital, 
and is followed by Jomard (tudes, pe 467), railing 
tie paptabedtad tte Dekonadroans, aie, 

peers Sephar; it is situated near a thuriferous 
mountain (Marasid, 8. v.), and exports the best frank- 
incense (Niebubr, p- 148); Zafari in the Yemen, how- 
ever, is also mountains, See Szrmaz. In 


ed in Genesis, euch as Hadrameut for Hasarmaveth, 
zal, Seba for Sheba, etc, Their remains 
inhabitants of (at least) its 
records in the numerous 


int evatSoken (aut) Sn Uns This 
was the Biblical kingdom of Sheba. Its rulers, and 


moet of its were descendants of Seba (= Sheba), 
whence phic weltely 


who came to hear the wisdom of Solomon (2 Kings x, 
2). The Arabs call her Balkis, a queen of the later 
Himyarites; and their traditions respecting her are 
ctherwise not worthy of credit. See Suzpa. The | 
dominant family was s: tly that of Himyer, son 
(or descendant) of Seba. A member of this family 
founded the more modern kingdom of the Himyarites, 
The testimony of the Bible and of the classical writers, 


the Ister kingdom. 
very vaguely used. Himger, it may be observed, is 

perhaps “red,” and several places in Arabia whose 
ia "Tis may ently "Himyer (he ro ‘red. 


gh Egypt. 
See Carmtom. It |e noticeable That the Shepherd in- 
vaders of Egypt are said to have been Pheniclans; 
but Mametho, who seeme to have held this opinion, 
aleo tale us that some said they were Arabs (Manetho, 
B arrydirsic- fit cerca lainba p. 171), and the hiero- 

lyphic name has been supposed 

pesaapiracehr ri of the Arabs, Shasu, the '‘ cam- 


to correapond to the | specting 


pd enteratnaererwelttinre successors, whose dynas- 
the proper kingdom of Himyer, whence, 

e marta Pe 7 1 Piin. vi, nie Their rule 
pa extended over the modern Y. Hadra- 
maut, and Mabreb. Tho fifth Tabbaa, Dhu-]-Adhar, 
or Zu-l-Azar, is (Caussin, i, 78) to be tho 
Tlasarus of live Gallus (B.C. 24). The kingdom 
of Himyer lasted anti] A.D. 625, when it fell before 
{au Abyesinian invasion. Already, about the middle 
of the fourth century, the kings of Axum appear to 
have become masters of part of the Yemen sneer 
Essai, i, 114; Zettechr. d. Deutoch. M esell. 


{to Mohammed. Kings of Hadramaut (the people of 
this district are the classical Chatramotita, He vi, 
28; comp. Adremite) are also enumerated b: y the 
‘Arabs (Ibn-Khalddn, ep. Caussin, i, 186 pa? and 
| distinguished from the descendants of Yaarub, an in- 
| dicathon, as ts remarked by Canssin (1 c.), of their 
separate descent from Hasarmaveth (q. v.). The 

geographers mention a fourth people in conjunc. 
, tion with the Sabai, Homeritm, and Chatramotite— 
‘the Menai (Strab. xvi, 768; Ptol. v, 7, § 28; Plin. vi, 
82; Dbod. Sic. fii, 42), who have not been identified 
with any Biblical or modern name. Some place them 


. ; a8 high as Mekkeh, and derive thelr name from Mina 


| (the sacred valley north-east of that city), or from the 
xoddess Minah, worshipped in the district between 
Mekkeh and El-Medinah. Fresnel, however, places 
them fn the Wady Doan in Hadramaut, arguing that 
the Yemen anciently included this ae] that the Mi- 
| neo were prohably the same as the Rhabanites or Rha- 
manite (Ptol. vi, 7, § 24; Strab. xvi, 782), and that 
‘Papawriy wes a copyist' 's error for ‘Izpanrav. 

The other chief Joktanite kingdom was that of the 
Hejaz, founded by Jurhum, the brother of Yaarub, 
who left the Yemen and settled In the neighborhood 
of Mekkeh. The Arab lists of its kings ere Inextri- 


who probably represents Almodad (q. v.). Ishmael, 
according to the Arsbs, married a daughter of the first 
Mudad, whence sprang Adnan the ancestor of Mo- 
hammed. This kingdom, situate in a less fertile dis- 
trict than the Yemen, and in conflict with 
al tribes, never attained the importance ig 
| that of the south. Tt me by intermarriage an: 
| conquest, into the ps of Iohmael. (Ratbone Din, 
| ed. Wostenfeld, p. 85 and 89 #q.; comp. authorities 
quoted by Caussin.) Fresnel cites an Arab author 
who identifies Jurhum with Hadoram (q. v.). 
Although these were the principal Joktanite king- 
doma, others were founded beyond the limits of the 
peninsuls, The most celebrated of these were that 
of El-Hireb in El-Irak, and that of Ghassan on the 
‘ confines of Syria; both originated by emigrants after 
the Flood of El-Arim. El-Hireb soon became Ish- 
maelitic: Ghasean long maintained its original stock. 
Among its rulers were many named El-Harith. Re- 
the ras identity of some of these with 
Romans Aretas, and 


kings called by the Greeks and 
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with the Aretas mentioned by Paul (2 Cor. xi, 82), 
see ARETAS, 

The Ishmaelites appear to have entered the penin- 
sule from the north-west, That they have spread 
over the whole of it (with the exception of one or two 
districts on the south coast which are sald to be still 
inhabited by unmixed Joktanite peoples), and that the 
modern nation is predominantly Ishmaelite, is asscrt- 
ed by the Arabs. They do not, however, carry up 
their genealogies higher than Adnan (as we have al- 
ready said), and they have lost the names of most of 
Ishmael’s immediate and near descendants. Such as 
heve been identified with existing names will be 
found under the several articles bearing their names. 
See aloo Hacanene. They extended northward 
from the Hejaz into the Arablan desert, where they 
mixed with Keturabltes and other Abrahamic peo- 
ples; and westward to Idumma, where they mixed 
with Edomites, etc. The tribes sprung from Ishmael 
havo always been governed by petty chiefe or heads 
of families (sheiks and emirs); they have general- 
ly followed a patriarchal life, and have not originated 
kingdoms, though they have in some instances suc- 
ceeded to those of Joktanites, the principal one of these 
being that of El-Hireh. With reference to the Ish- 
maelites generally, we may observe, In continuation 


of a former remark, that although their firet settle- 


ments in the Hejaz, and their spreading over a great 
part of the northern a of the peninsula, are suf- 
ficlently proved, there is doubt as to the wide exten- 
sion given to them by Arab tradition. Mohammed 
derived from the Jews whatever tradition he 
and silenced any contrary, by the Koran or his own 
dicta. This religious element, which does not direct- 
ly affect the tribes of Joktan (whose settlements are 
otherwise unquestionably identified), has a great in- 
fluence over those of Iahmael. They, therefore, can- 


not be cartalnly proved to have spread over the penin- 


sala, notwithstanding the almost universal adoption 
of their language (which is generally acknowledged 
to have been the Arabic commonly so called), and the 
concurrent testimony of the Arabs; but from these 
and other considerations it becomes at the same time 
highly probable that they now form the predominant 
element of the Arab nation. 

Of the descendants of Ketarah the Arabs say little. 
They pe analy 
sula in Arabia, from Palestine to the Persian 
Gulf; and the passages in the Bible in which mention 
is made of Dedan (except those relating to the Cush- 
ite Dedan, Gen. x, 7) refer apparently to the tribe 
sprang from this race (Isa, xxi, 18; Jer. xxv, 28; 
Ezek. xxvil, 20), perhaps with on admixture of the 
Cushite Dedan, who seems to have passed up the west- 
ern shores of the Persian Gulf, Some traces of Ke- 
turahites, indeed, are asserted to exist in the south of 
the peninsula, where a king of Himyer is said to have 
been o Midianite (El-Mesudl, ap. Schultens, p. 168- 
9); and where one dialect is said to be of Midian, and 
another of Jokshan son of Keturah (Jfoajam); but 
these traditions must be ascribed to the rabbinical in- 
fluence in Arab history, Native writers are almost 
wholly silent on this subject; and the dialects men- 
tioned above are not, eo far as they are known to ts, 
of the tribes of Keturah. See KeTcran, etc, 

In Northern and Western Arabia are other peoples 
which, from their geographical position and mode of 
life, are sometimes classed with the Arabs. Of these 
are AMALEK, the descendants of Esau, etc. 

Arabia, in anclent times, generally preserved its 
independence, unaffected by those great events which 
changed the destiny of the surrounding nations; and 
in the sixth century of our era, the decline of the Ro- 
man empire and the corruptions and distractions of 
the Eastern Church favored the impulse given by s 
wild and warlike fanaticism, Mohammed arose, and 


succeeded in gathering around his standard the no- 
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madic tribes of Central Arabia; and in Jess than fifty 
years that standard waved triamphant from the straits 
| of Gibraltar to the hitherto unconquered regions be- 
j yond the Oxus, The caliphs transferred the seat of 
| government successively to Damascus, Kufa, and Bag- 
dad; but amid the distractions of their foreign wars, 
‘the chiefs of the interior of Arabia gradually shook 
off their feeble alle_iunce, and resamed their ancient 
habits of Independence, which, notwithstanding the 
revolutions that have since oocurred, they for the most 
part retain (Crichton, Hist. of 4rabia, Lond. 1852). 
8. Religion.—The moat ancient idolatry of the Arabs 
we must conclude to have been fetichiam, of which 
there are striking proofs in the sacred trees and stones 
of historical times, and in the worship of the heaven- 
| ly bodies, or Sabslem. With the latter were perhaps 
connected the temples (or palace-temples) of which 
there are either remains or traditions in the Himyar- 
ite kingdom; such as Beit Ghumden in Sana, and 
those of Reidan, Beinuneh, Ruein, Eivein, and Riam. 
To the worship of the heavenly bodies we find allu- 
slons in Job (xxxi, 26-28), and to the belief in the 
influence of the stars to give rain (xxxvill, 81), where 
the Pleiades give rain, and Orion withholds it; and 
again in Judges (v, 20, 21), where the stars fight a,cainet 
the host of Sisera. The names of the objects of the 
earlier fetichism, the stone-worship, tree-worsbip, etc., 
of various tribes, are too numerous to mention. One, 
that of Manah, the goddess worshipped between Mek- 
keh and El-Medinah has been compared with Meni 
(Isa. Jxv, 11), which is rendered in the A. V. “ nam- 
See Mext. Magtanism, an importation from 
Chaldsa and Persia, must be reckoned among the re- 
ligions of the pagan Arabs; but it never had very na- 
merous followers. Christianity was introduced into 
Southern Arabia toward the close of the 2d century, 
and about a century later {t had made great progress 
(Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi, 19, 88, 87). It flourished chief. 
ly in the Yemen, where many churches were built 
(see Philostorg. Hist. Eccles. tii; Sozomen, vi; Evagr. 
vi), It also rapidly advanced in other portions of 
Arabia, through the kingdom of Hireh and the con- 
tiguous conntries, Ghassan, and other parts. The 
persecutions of tho Christians, and more particularly 
of those of Nejran by the Tubbea Zu-n-Nuwas, 
brought about the fall of the Himyarite dynasty by 
the invasion of the Christian ruler of Abyssinia, See 
Arasia, Cuuncn oF, Judaism was propagated in 
Arabia, principally by Karaites, at the captivity, bat 
|it was introduced before that time: it became very 
, Prevalent in the Yemen, and in the Hejas, especially 
;at Kheibar and El)-Medinah, where there are said to 
be still tribes of Jewish extraction. In the period 
immediately preceding the birth of Mohammed an- 
other class had sprung ap, who, disbelieving the idola- 
try of the greater number of their countrymen, and 
not yet believers in Judaism, or in the corrupt Chris 
tianity with which alone they were acquainted, look- 
ed to a revival of what they called the ‘religion of 
Abraham” (see Sprenger's Life of Mohammed, i, Cal- 
cutta, 1858). Tho promulgation of the Mohammedan 
\imposture overthrew paganism, but crushed while it 
, assumed to lead the movement which had been one of 
tho cause of its success, and almort wholly superseded 
the religions of the Bible in Arabia (see Krebl, Relig. d. 
vorislamitischen Araber, Lps. 1868). See MoHAMMED. 
4. Language.—Arabic, the of Arabia, is 
the most developed and the richest of the Semitic lan- 
ae and the bay ves es which we have an exten, 
sive literature ; it is, therefore, of great importance to 
the study of Hebrew. Of its early phases we know 
nothing; while we have archaic monuments of the 
Himyaritic (the ancient language of Sonthern Arata), 
| though we cannot fix their precise ages, Of the ex- 
\istence of Hebrew and Chaldee (or Aramaic) in the 
time of Jacob there is evidence in Gen. (xxxi, 47); 
and probably Jacob and Laban understood each other, 
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Respecting the Himyaritic until lately little was 
known; but monaments bearing inscriptions in this 
langusge have been discovered in the southern 
of the peninsuls, principally in Hadramaut and the 
‘Yernen, and some of the inscriptions have been pab- 
lished by Fresnel, Arnaud, Wollsted, and Cruttenden ; 
while Fresnel bas found a dialect still spoken in the 
district of Mahreh, and woetward as far as Kishim, 
that of the neighborhood of Zafari and Mirbat being 
the purest, and called ‘‘ Ekhili;" and this is su; 
with reason to be the modern phasis of the old Him- 
yaritic (4° Lettre). Fresnel’s alphabet has been ac- 
cepted by the learned. The dates found in the in- 
seriptions range from 80 (on the dike of Mare) to 
G04 at Hien Ghorab, but what era these represent is 
uncertain. Ewald (Ueber die Himyarieche Sprache in 
Hofer's Zeitechrift, i, 295 oq.) thinks that they are 

of the Rupture of the Dike, while acknowledg. 
bag chats apparent high antiquity; but the difficulty 
of supposing such inscriptions on 4 ruined dike, and 
the fact that some of them would thus be brought 
later than the time of Mohammed, make it probable 
that they belong rather to an earlier era, perhaps that 
of the Himyarite empire, though whet point marka its 
commencement ts not determined, The Himyaritic in 
ite earliest phasis probably represents the first Somitic 
lsuguage spoken in Arabla.—Smith, s. v. See Him- 
vaarre; Sazurric Lancoaczs. 

5. The manners and custome of the Arabs are of 
great value in ilustrating the Bible; but supposed 
parallels between the patriarchal life of the Scrip- 
tures and the state of the modern Arabs must not be 
hastily drawn. It should be remembered that this 
people are in s degraded condition; that they have 

been infloenced by Jewish contact, especially by the 
adoption through Mohammed of parts of the ceremonial 
law and of rabbinical observances; and that they are 
pot of the race of Isracl, The inhabitants of Arabia 
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have, from remote antiquity, been divided into two 
great classes, viz. the downemen (inclading villagers), 
and the men of the desert, such being, as we remark- 
ed, the meaning of the word ‘‘ Bedawees”’ or Bedouins, 
the designation given to the ‘‘dwellers in the wilder. 
ness,’ From the nature of their country, the latter 
are necessitated to lead the life of nomades, or wander- 
ing shepherds; and since the days of the patriarchs 
(who were themselves of that occupation) the exten- 
alve steppes, which furm so large a portion of Arabia. 
have been traversed by a pastoral but warlike people, 
who, in their mode of life, their food, their dress, their 
dwellings, their manners, customs, and government, 
have always continued, and atill continue, almost un- 
alterably the aame, They consist of » great many 
separate tribes, who are collected into different en- 
campments dispersed through the territory which they 
claim as thelr own; and they move from one spot ta 
another (commonly in the neighborhood of pools or 
wells) as soon as the stinted pasture is exhausted by 
their cattle. It is only bere and there that the ground 
is susceptible of cultivation, and the tillage of it is 
commonly left to peasants, who are often the vassals 
of the Bedouina, and whom (as well as all ‘‘towns- 
men’) they regard with contempt as an inferior race, 
Having constantly to shift their residence, they live 
in movable tents (comp. Tea. xiii, 20; Jer. xlix, 29), 
from which circumstance they received from the 
Greeks the name of Xxyvira:, i, e, dwellers in tenta 
(Strabo, xvi, 747; Diod. Sic. p. 254; Ammian. Mar 
cell, xxili, 6), The tents are of an oblong figure, not 
more than six or eight feet high, twenty to thirty long, 
and ten broad; they are made of goat's or camel's 
hair, and are of a brown or black color (such were the 
tents of Kedar, Cant. i, 5), differing in this respect 
from those of the Turcomans, which are white. Each 
tent is divided by a curtain or caryet into two apart- 
mente, one of which is appropriated to the women, 
who are not, however, subject to so much restraint 
and seclusion as among other Mohbammedans. Ths 
tents are orranged in en circle, the space 
within serving as a fold to the cattle at night. The 
heads of tribes are called sheik, a word of various 
import, but used in this case as a title of honor; the 
government is hereditary in the family of each sheik, 
but elective as to the particular individual appointed. 
Their allegiance, however, consists more in following 
hie example as a leader than in obeying his com- 
mands; and, if dissatisfied with his government, they 
will depose or abandon him. As the independent 
lords of their own deserts, the Bedouins have from 
time immemorial demanded tribute or presents from 
all travellers or caravans (Iss. xxi, 18) 

through their country; the transition from which to 
robbery is 90 natural that they attach to the latter no 
diagrace, plundering without mercy all who are un- 
able to resist them, or who have not secured the pro- 
tection of their tribe. Their watching for travellers 
‘tin the ways,” fi. ¢. the frequented routes through the 
desert, is alluded to Jer. ili, 2; Ezra vili, 81; and 
the fleetness of their horses in carrying them into the 
“ depths of the wilderness,” beyond the reach of their 
pursuers, seeme what ie referred to in Tea. ixili, 18, 
14. Their warlike tncarefons into more settled die- 
trict are often noticed (e. g. Job i, 15; 2 Chron, xxi, 
16; xxvi, 7). The acuteness of their bodily senses is 
very remarkable, and is exemplified in their astonish- 
ing sagacity in tracing and distinguishing the foot- 
steps of men and cattle, a facalty which is known by 
the name of afhr. The law of thar, or blood-revenge 
(q. v-), saws the seeds of perpetual feuds; and what 
was predicted (Gen. xvi, 12) of the posterity of Ish- 
mael, the ‘' wild-ase man” (a term most graphically 
descriptive of a Bedouin), holds true of the whole 
people. Yet the very dread of the consequences of 
shedding blood prevents their frequent conflicts from 
being very sanguinary ; they show bravery in repal- 
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a public enemy, but when they fight 
on vehave like cowards. Their bodily frame is 
spare, but athletic and active, inured to fatigue and 
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for plunder | ites. We may instance thelr pastoral life, their bos 


itality—that most remarkable of desert virtues (se 
Boervraurrr universal respect for age (comp. 


great privations; their minds | Lev. xix, 82), their familiar deference (comp. 2 Kings 


dergoing 
are acute and inquisitive; and, though their manners | v, 18), thelr superstitious regard for the beard. Qn 
are somewhat pees and formal, they are of a lively the signet-ring, which is worn on the little finger of 
and social disposition. Of thelr moral virtues it is} the right hand, is usually inscribed a sentence expres 


necessary to speak 


with caution, They were long | sive of evbmission to God, or of his perfection, stc., 


held up as models of good faith, incorruptible integri- | explaining Exod. xxxix, 80, “the engraving of a sig- 
ty, and the most generous hospitality to strangers ; | net, Holiness to the Lord,” and the saying of our Lord 
but many recent travellers deny them the possesalon | (John ili, 88), “He... hath set to his seal that God 


of these qualities; and it is certain that whatever 
they may have been once, the Bedouins, like all the 
unsophisticated ‘children of nature,” have been much 
corrupted by the influx of foreigners, and the national 
character is in every point of view lowest where they 
are most exposed to the continual passage of strangers. 
—Kitto,s.v. See Ianmaxirs. 

The Bedouins acknowledge that their ancient ex- 
cellence has greatly declined since the time of Mo- 
bammed, and there cannot be a doubt that this decline 
had commenced much earlier, Though each tribo 
boasts of its unadulterated blood and pure language, 


nathonal character. 


ratber as indications of former practices than as being 
identical with them. Furthermore, the Bible always 
draws a strong contrast between the character of the 
Israelites and that of the descendants of Ishmael, 
whom the Bedouins mostly represent. Yet they are, 
by comparison with other nations, an essentially un- 
changeable people, retaining « primitive, pastoral life, 
and many customs strikingly illustrating the Bible. 
They are not eo mach affected by their religion ae 
might be supposed: many tribes disregard religious 
observances, and even retain some pagan rites. Tho 
Wahhabis, or modern Arab reformers, found great 
difficulty in suppressing, by persuasion, and even b 
force of arms, such rites; and where they s . 
the suppression was, in most cases, only temporary. 
Incest, sacrifices to sacred objects, etc,, were among 
these relics of paganism (see Burckhardt's Notes on 
the Bedouins and Wahabys). The less changed a tribe, 
however, the more difficulty is there in obtaining in- 
formation respecting it: euch a one is very jealous of 
intercourse with strangers even of its own nation, In 
Southern Arabia, for instance, is a tribe which will 
not allow a guest to stay within ite encampments be- 
yond the three days demanded by the laws of hospi- 
tality. This exclusion undoubtedly tends to preserve 
the language from corruption, and the people from for- 
eign influence; but it probably does not improve the 
national character, 

To the settled Arabs thesc remarks apply with the 
difference that the primitive mode of life is in a great 
degree lost, and the Jewish practices are much more 
observable; while intermixture with foreigners, es- 
cour with Abyssinian and negro concubines in the 

‘amen and the Hejaz, has tended to destroy their 

ty of blood. A Bedouin wil! scarcely marry out of 
his tribe, and is not addicted to concubinage ; he con- 
aiders himeelf, and is, quite distinct from  townsman, 
in habits, in mode of thought, and in national feeling. 
Again, a distinction should be made between the peo- 
ple of Northern and those of Southern Arabia; the 
former being chiefly of Ishmaelite, the latter of Jok- 
tanite descent, and in other respects than settlement 
and intermarriage with foreigners farther removed 
from the patriarchal character. 

Regarded in the light we have indicated, Arab man- 
ners and customs, whether those of the Bedonins or 
of the townspeople, afford valuable help to the student 
of the Bible, and testimony to the truth and vigor of 
the scriptural narrative. No one can mix with this 
people without being constantly and forcibly remind- 
ed either of the early patriarchs or of the settled Iaracl- 


is true,” As a mark of trust this ring Is given to an- 


Barckhardt's Notes on ct Bedowins and Wababys, i, 
118).—Smith, s.v. See Jon, 

6. The commerce of Arabia especially connected with 
the Bible has been referred to in the sections cn West- 
ern and Northern Arabia, and incidentally in men- 
tioning the products of the peninsula. Direct meo- 
tion of the commerce of the south does not appear to be 
made in the Bible, but it seems to have passed to Pal- 
estine principally through the northern tribes. So 
early as the days of Jacob (Gen. xxxvii, 28) we teed 
of a mixed caravan of Arab merchants (I 
and Midianites) who were engaged in the conveyunce 
of various foreign articles to Egypt, and made no scra- 
ple to add Joseph, “‘a slave,” to their other parchases. 
The Arabs were doubtless the first navigators of ther 
own seas, and the great carriers of the prodace of In- 
dia, Abyssinia, and other remote countries, to Westera 
Asia and Egypt. Various Indian actions thus ob- 
tained were common among the Hebrews at an early 
period of their history (Exod. xxx, 23, 25). The traf- 
fic of the Red Sea was to Solomon a sourve of great 
profit; and the extensive commerce of Sabea (Shebs, 
now Yemen) is mentioned by profane writers sa well 
as alluded to in Scripture (1 Kings x, 10-15). In the 
description of the foreign trade of Tyre (Esek. xxvii, 
19-24) various Arab tribes are introduced (comp. Is. 
ad Jer. vi, 20; 2 Chron. ix, 14). The Nabatheo- 

umeeans became a great trading people, their capi- 
tal belng Petra (q.v.). The Joktanite people of Sosth- 
ern Arabia have always been, in contradistinction to 
the Ishmaelite tribea, addicted to a seafaring life 
The latter were caravan-merchants; the former the 
chief traders of the Red Sea, carrying their commerce 
to the shores of India, as well as to the nearer coasts 
of Africa. Their own writera deacribe these voyages; 
since the Christian era especially, ae we might expect 
from the modern character of their literature. (See 
the curious Accomms of India and China by tio Mo- 
hammedan Travellers of the amth Cent., trans. by Re 
nandot, and amply illustrated in Mr. Lane’s notes to 


puri- | bis transletion of the Thousand and One Nights.) The 


classical writers also make frequent mention of the 
commerce of Southern Arabia (see Smith's Dict. of 
Class. Geog.). It was evidently carried on with Pales- 
tine by the two great caravan routes from the head of 
the Red Sea and from that of the Persian Gulf; the 
former especially taking with St African prodoce, the 
latter Indian. It should be observed that the wander. 
ing propensities of the Arabs, of whatever descent, do 
not date from the promulgation of Islamism. All ter 
timony goes to show that from the earliest ages the 
peoples of Arabia formed colonies in distant lands, and 
have not pare eeranse iran dhagaethd the desire of 
conquest or in their foreign ex- 
peditions, but rather by or eatial and commercial 
activity. The transit-trade from India continued to 
enrich Arabia until the discovery of the passage to In. 
dia by the Cape of Geod Hope; but the invention of 
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steam ma\ has mow restored the ancient route | metropolitan see; but it was separated from the Ort 
for travellers by the Red Sea. See Commeznon, ental diocese and added to that of Jerusalem, accord- 
IV. Literature.—The principal European authori-' ing to William of Tyre (De Bello Sucro, xiv, 14), in 
tise for the history of Arabia are, Schultans’ Hist. Jmp,| the 5th CEcumenical Council, Metropolitans of Bos- 
Vetus, Jocianidarum (Hard. Gel. 1786), containing ex-, tra, and bishops of Philedelphia and Esbus are still 
tracts from various Arab authors; and his Mfosumenta! mentioned about the middle of the seventh century. 
Mon-| The conversion of a Himyarite king occurred in the 


ano fourth century, and that of two kings of Hira in the 
q Tho-Kutel , With his notes (Goth. 1775); Fresnel, | sixth century, Among the Saracens and Bedouins 
Lettres ser V Hist, des Arabes avant 0 J pub- 


f 5 numerous conversions took place in the fifth century. 
ished in the Journal Asiatique, 1838-53; Quatremére, | Several important bodies, as the Bahrites, Taunchites, 
Mémoire sur lea Nabathéens; Caussin, Kasai sur [ Hist.| Tayglebites, and othere were entirely Christian, and 
des Arabes avant PJelamisme (Paris, 1847-8); for the | Cosmas Indicopleustes reported in the sixth century 
geography, Niebubr's Description de ' Arabie (Amst, | that hie found everywhere in Arabia Christian churches, 
1774); Burekhardt’s 7ravels ia Arabia (Lond. 1889); | Both Nestorianism and Monophysitism found numer- 
Wellsted, Narratives of a Journey to the rwins of Nakeb- | ous adherents in Arabia; the former principally in the 
al-Hojar, in Journ. of R. G. 8. vii, 20; his copy of | north and north-west, the latter in the south. The 
inscription, in Journ. of Asiat. Soc. of Bengal, iil, | Jacobites of Arabia have been under the rule of the 
1834; and his Journal (Lond. 1888); Crattenden, Nar. | Maphrians since the time of the Maphrian Marutas, 
rative of a Journey from Moth to San'd; Jomard, |i. 4. since about 629, and contained two bishoprica, 
Eades geogr. et hist. appended to Mengin, Hist. de| vis.: one of Arabia, so called, of which the see was at 
f Egypte, vol. iii (Paris, 1889); and for Arabla Petrma| Akula; the other of the Taalabensian Scenite Arabi- 
and Robinson's Biblical Researches ; Stanley's | ans, of which the see was at Hirta Naamanis. But 
Sinai and Palestine; Tuch's Essay on the Simaitic Jn-| Christianity in Arabia was nearly, if not quite, de- 
ecriptions im the Journal of the German Oriental Soc. | stroyed by Mohammedanism ; nor has it risen since in 
xiv, 129 sq. Compare "3 Expedition to the Ex. | that country to any extent. The only place where it * 
phrates (Lond, 1850), and Ritter, Erdiwnde, pt. xiv; | has gained a firm footing is Aden, which, in 1889, was 
also Palgrave, Journey through Ceutral and Easten| coded to the English. Here both a Protestant and a 
Arabia (Lond. 1865, 2 vols, 8vo). For the manners | Roman Catholic congregation has been collected; the 
aad customs of the Arabs, sce Burckhardt's Notes on | membership of the latter is given by the missionaries 
the Bedowina and Wahabys (8vo, 1881); Lane’s Notes on | a8 about 1000 (Schem, Kocles, Year-book for 1859, p. 
the Thousand and One Nights (od. 1838); and hie Modern | 18, 19). In fact, Christianity in Arabla ‘had become 
Lggptians (ed. 1861). See also Weil, Geach. der Khali. | very early corrupted by an admixture of Sabean idola- 
fen (3 vols. 8vo, Mannh. 1846-61); Forster, Historical and Persian dualism, so that Origen, in the middle 
Geog. of Arabia (2 vole, 8vo, Lond. 1844), the 8d century, declared Arabia to be a ‘country 

The most important native works are, with two ox- | most fruitful in heresy.” The tribes which professed 
ceptions, still untranslated, and but few of them ere} Christianity when Mohammed first began to promul- 
edited. Abulfedn’s Hist. Anteislamica hes been ed-| gate Islamism appear to have paid as much attention 
ited and translated by Fleischer (Lips. 1881); and El-| to rabbinical legends and monkish fables as to the 
Idrisi’s Geography translated by Jaubert, and pub-| Scriptures. It is indeed pretty certain that the Koran 
lished in the Recueil de Ve et de Mémoires, by the | contains a tolerably fair representation of the religious 
Geogr. Soc. of Paris (1836); of those which have been, | belief of the Arabian Christians in Mohammed’s age, 
or are in the course of being edited, are Yakut's| and from this it appeara that the idle stories in the 
Hemonymous phical Dictionary, entitled £/-| apocryphal gospels were received with as mach rev- 
Mushtarack Wad'an, at-Muflarak Sak’an (ed. Wis-| erence as the books of the evangelists; it le even 
tenfeld, Got. 1845); the Mardsid el-Juilaa, probably | doubtful whether they possessed any translation of the 
an abridgment by an unknown hand of his larger | canonical books of the Bible, and this may serve to 
geogr. dict. called the Moagjom (ed, Jaynboll, Lug. | explain the facility with which they received the creed 
Bat. 1852-4); the Histories of Mekkeh, od. Wostenfeld, | of Mohammed,—Wiltsch, Handbook of the Geogr. and 
and now published by the German Oriental Socie-| Statistics of the Church, tranel, by Leitech (Lond. 1859, 
ty; and [bu-Khaldun's Prolegomena, ed. Quatremére, | vol. i, 8vo). See Monammen. 

i (Paris, 1858), Of those in MS., besides the in-} ARABIA, COUNCIL OF [(Concriium Anzanicum], 
dispensable works of the Arab lexicographers, we| was held in 247(?) against the Elkesaites (q. v.), who 
would especially mention Ibn-Khaldun’s History o, d that the soul, dying with the body, was to be 
the Arabe; the Kharidet er! of Tbo-El-Wardi ; | raised with it at the resurrection. Origen was invited 
the Mirat e-Zeman of Ibn-El-Jézi; the Murooj edh-| to this council, and boldly combated the Psychopanni- 
Daabab of El-Mesudi; Yikot's Moajam el-Bulddn; | chitee (Hypnopsychites), Eus. vi, c. 87; tom. i, conc. 
the Kitcb-el-Aghéa: of El-Isfahini; and the 'Jéd of , p. 640,—Smith, Tables of Church Hist.; Landon, as- 
ELKartubi. For a copious view of Arabic and kin-| al of Councils. 

dred literature, see Zenker's Bibliotheoa Orientatis(Lps,| Ara’bian (Heb. Arabs’, 7399, Iva. xifi, 20; Jer. 
1846 0q.). Compare ApaBia, lil, 2; or Arbi’, "299, 2 Chron, xvil, 11; xxi, 16; 


ARABIA, CHURCH OF. The Apostle Paul, on 
his conversion, retired into Arabia for some two years 
(Gal. i, 27), bat whether this time was spent in preach- 
ing or in private exercises fe doubtful ; nor is there an: 
authentic record of the fruits of his labors if expen 
ed there. Several other apostles, as Peter, Thomas, ' 
Bartholomew, Judas Thaddeus, are mentioned by tra- 
dition as having preached there (see Wiltsch, i, 21 
eq.) It is certain that Arabla received Christianity | 
early. According to Eusebius (Hist. Eccles, vi, 19), 
an Arab raler sent to Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, 
in the beginning of the 8d century, asking for Origen | 
asatescher. Between 247 and 250 a synod was held, ' 
under the presidency of Origen, for the condemnation 
of a cartain heresy, Arabia was originally a province | 


{ 


ef the patriarchate of Antioch, having Bostra for its 


xxii, 1; xxvi, 7; Neb. il, 19; iv, 7 [1]; vl, 1; Gr. 
“Apap, 1 Macc. v, 89; xi, 17, 89; xil, 81; 2 Macc. v, 
8; sxti, 10), the national designation of an inhabitant 
of that genera] district denominated Arabia, |. e. the 
nomadic tribes inhabiting the country to the east and 
south of Palestine, who in the early times of Hebrew 
history were known as Ishmaclites and descendants 
of Keturah. Their roving pastoral life in the desert 
is alluded to in Is, xili, 20; Jer. iii, 2; 2 Macc, xii, 11; 
their country {is associated with the country of the 
Dedanim, the travelling merchants (Is, xxi, 18), with 
Dedan, Tema, and Buz (Jer. xxv, 24), and with De- 
dan and Kedar (Ez, xxvii, 21), all of which are sup- 
posed to have occupled the northern part of the penin- 
sula later known as Arabia. During the prosperous 
reign of Jehoshaphat, the Arabians, In conjunctior 


ARABIANS 


with the Philistines, were tributary to Jadah (2 Chr. 
xvil, 11), but in the reiga of his successor th revolt- 
ed, ravaged the country, plundered the ro 


slew all the king's sons with the exception of the ‘the inhabitants. It has even 


youngest, and carried off the royal harem (2 Chr, xxi, 
16; xxil,1). The Arabians of Gur-bsal were again 
subdued by Uzziah (2 Chr. xxvi, 7). During the 
Captivity they appear to have spread over the country 
of Palestine, for on the return from Babylon they wore 
among the foremost in hindering Nehemiah in his 
work of restoration, and plotted with the Ammonites 
and others for that end (Neh. iv, 7). Geshem, or 
Gashmu, one of the leaders of the opposition, wae of 
this race (Neh. li, 19; vil, 1). In later times the 
Arabians served under Timotheus in his struggle with 
Judas Maccabeus, but were defeated (1 Macc. v, 89; 2 
Mace, xii, 10). The Zabadeans, an Arab tribe, were 
routed by Jonathan, the brother and successor of Ja- 
das (1 Macc. xii, 31). The chieftain or king of the 
Arabians bore the name of Aretas as far back as the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes and Jason the high- 
priest (2 Macc. v, 8; comp. 2 Cor. xi, 82). Zabdiel, 
the assassin of Alexander Balas (1 Macc. xi, 17), and 
Simalcue, who brought up Antiochus, the young son 
, of Alexander (1 Macc. xi, 89), afterward Antiochus 
VI, were both Arablans, In the time of the N, T. the 
term appears to have heen used in the same manner 
(Acts ii, 11).—Smith, Appead, s,v. See ARABIA. 


Redouin Arabs, 


1, 2, Of the Jordan; 8, Ofthe Hauran; 4,5, Of the Desert—Arabia Petreoa. 


Arabians or ArabYoi, o sect of heretics who 
sprung up in the third century in Arabia during the 
relzn of the Emperor Severus. They held that the 
soul of man dies with the body, and will be resusci- 
tated with it In the day of resurrection, Origen con- 
fated this opinion in a council held in the year 247 
called ' the council of Arabia,""—Euseb, Hisi. Eccl, vi, 
87; Mosheim, Comm, {i, 242, see 

Arabio Language, the most perfectly formed, 
most copious in vocabulary, most extensively spoken, 
and most perfectly preserved of all the Shemitic fame 
ily of languages. It therefore presents peculiar points 


of intercst to Biblical scholars, See SHemitic LAN | 


GUAGES, 

I, Distribution and Dialects.—Originating in Arabi 
the Arabic languago spread itself, : tho poses: of 
the Arabs [see MonamMMep], in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, so extensively aa to become not only prev- 
alent in the countries adjoining Arabia, but even the 
religious and learned language of Irak, Cyprus, Pales- 
tine, Egypt, and Northern Africa, where, by the Infu- 
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ence of Islamiem and the aupreme authority of the 
Koran, it bas finally supplanted the original languages 
of those countries, and become the mother tongue of 
penetrated to the inte- 
tior of Africa, as well as insinuated itself, in part at 
least, throughout Turkey and Central Asia. In Mal- 
ta, Spain, and Sicily, dialects of it were for a time 
[ne and have not yet become entirely extinct. 

rough the Intercourse of Europeans during the Cru- 
sades, and especially during the temporary residence 
of the Saracens in Spain, many Arabic words have 
crept into Occidental languages, not excepting the 
English; while the scientific researches of the medi- 
sval Arabs caused many technical terms to be intro- 
duced into general literature. The ciphers in use 
among al} Christian nations are but modified forms of 
those used in Arabic notation, 

Long before the Mohammedan era, two dialects 
were prevalent in Arabia: 1, the Himyaritic, which 
was spoken in Yemen, or Arabia Felix, aud had its 
closest affinities partly with the Hebrew or Aramman 
languages (q. v.), and partly with the Aroharic (q. v.); 
2, the Koreishitic, or pure Arabic, as found in the Ko- 
ran, and through Its influence preserved from all vul- 
gariem and provincialisms, as the language of state 
and literatare; in other words, the spoken differed 
somewhat from the writen language. The Arabic 
had attained its flourishing period after the composi- 
tlon of the Koran. With the 
restoration of Arabic literature 
under the Abbasid caliphs, sci- 
entific prose took the place of 
the earlier poetry, and the lan- 
guage was philologically illue- 
trated and protected from ob- 
livion; but ai the same time it 
} gradually became deteriorated 
in respect to flexibility and va- 
riety, and circumlocations were 
employed instead of idiomatic 
formations. Since the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century the 

Arabic language has undergone 
¢ nochange. There still prevail, 
however, certain dialects with 
considerable variations; ¢. g. 
_ the Moorish, or that of Morocco 


(Gesenius, Versuch ab. d. malte- 
Becks 


spoken in the softest and parest 
form. 


II, Elemente and Structure.—The letters of the al. 
Phabet are twenty-cight, and, as in Hebrew, they are 
all consonants, and read from right to left. They 
differ, however, entirely in form from the Heb., more 
closely resembling the Syriac, and thelr order is al- 
most wholly different from either of those languages. 
The form, too, of most of them undergoes a considera- 
ble change when connected with a preceding or fol- 
lowing letter, or when final. Several of them differ 
from each other only by the addition of a diacritical 
point (as © from &). Their pecullar power is such 
that many of them can hardly be accurately repre- 
sented either by the Heb, or by English characters; 
the sound of some of them, indeed, is described as al- 
together foreign to European tongues, The letters 
aro also often compounded In writing into ligatures, 
Tho ‘‘weak letters” (corresponding to ¥, °, and “) are 
also used to prolong a vowel sound, or (as in Syriac’ 
to form a diphthong. The vowel Seiin far isa 
simple than in Heb., but this is fully made up, in point 
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LIGATURES. 


dat F=sn; = behgr; & = Syi 
= hj; B="; ab = a; d=4; 


SG, Pil, Vareh faeces eset Jers ed pe De 
oo? 8 7 6 & 4€ 8 2 1 
VOWELS. 

Nome, Form. Sounds. 

Fat-bheh -< a, asin fat, fate, womin. 
Kesrah —- 4, a0\n pin, machine, bird. 
Dammah -2- 


&, asin full, rele, aw/ftd. 
OTHER ORTHOGRAPHIOAL SIGNS. 


Form. Biee 
Jezmab..... — = silent Shera of the 
5 Heb. 

Tashdid. ... = = Dagesh fort2 of the 

pa Heb. 

Bomzah.....-—%-or » Showsa vocal "Alf. 
Waslah .... a 

Makkeph. 
Maddah ...5. Showas long ‘Aff syl- 

lable. 
Teowin, a. The vowels respective- 

or on ly, with a final » or 

“ Nunnation.” — | nasal sound added, 


of difficulty to the learner, by the pecullar marks or 
signs frequently employed in connection with certain 
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of the Heb.; which either have a factive, reciprocal, 
passive, and desiderative force, or else modify the 

of the root. Each of these, except 
the ninth and eleventh, has a passive as well as an ac- 
tive voice, The tenses, properly so called, are the 
same in number, use, and method of formation, as in 
Heb, Other relations of time are expreased by em- 
ploying the substantive verb as an auxiliary. A near- 
ly like series of weak or defective verbs is found as in 
the Heb. Apocopated, paragogic, and intensified forms 
of the tenses exist, almost having the force of moods. 
Verbal nouns are used as infinitives, and verbal adjec- 
tives as participles; or theee forms may be regarded 
as the regular infinitives and participles of the several 
conjugations and voices, There are various inflections 
to express gender, place, instrumentality, authorship, 
diminutiveness, etc. The comparative and superlative 
have appropriate farms, 

The formation of sentences is simple, but syntactic- 
al. A terse vigor is characteristic of the language; 
yet the style of Arabic writers is various: in some, 
for example the more ancient, extremely natural and 
plain; in those of later date, more artificial and or- 
nate, The language of the common people (vu 
Arabic) differs from the written in the omission of 
final vowels of words, in certain ungrammatical flex- 
ions and constructions, and in the use of some conven- 
tional terms. (On the pronunciation of the Palestin- 
ndix to the first ed. 
of Robinson's Bid. Researches, vol. lil.) 

III. Relations to Hebrew.— The close affinity, and 
consequently the incalculable philological use of the Ar- 


Shows a silent “Alif | able with regard to the Hebrew language and ite other 
and also = Hebrew! sisters, may be considered 


partly as a question of the- 
ory, and partly as one of fact. 1. The following are 
the theoretical grounds: First, the Arabs of Yemen are 
derived from Kahtan, the Joktan of Gen. x, 24, whom 
the Arabs make the son of Eber (Pococke's Specimen 
Mist, Arab. p. 89 eq.). These form the pure Arabs. 
Then Ishmael intermarried with a descendant of the 
line of Kahtan, and became the progenitor of the tribes 
of Hejaz. These are the institions Arabs, These two 
roots of the nation correspond with the two great dis- 
lecta into which the lanzuage was once divided : that 
of Yemen, under the name of the Himyaritic, of which 


letters, or in certain positions, to Indicate an Implied, | 
developed, prolonged, or connected sound. In ordi- 
nary writing (und printing) this whole system of vo- 
calization is omitted. Several of the letters (called: 


all that bas come down to us (except what may have 
been preserved in the Ethiopic) is a few inscriptions ; 
— pete lesion by eed that of the dislect of Mu- 
‘golar”) are doubled in pronouncing when initial after : CD87; 0% descendinu few generations in the same line, 
the article, the final letter of which ia them silent (like  fcrtquee  Nect, Alechom tent ray niet oll their 
the dagesh forte of the Heb. after M3). A almilar sye-' Keturah, and they also became the 7, by 


founders of Arabic 
tem of pregires and suffixes (for prepositionr, pronouns, | tribes, . Aleo, the circumstance of Esau’s settling in 


particles, etc.) exists to that in Heb., but with some- Mount Seir, where the Idamsans descended from his 
what more variety in application. Vav ‘‘conversive,"’ | loins, may be considered as a still later mediam by 
however, disappears In the Arabic, as in the Chaldee. | which the idioms of Palestine and Arabia preserved 
Numbers are expressed by peculiar characters for the | their harmony. See Anasia. Secondly, Olaus Cel 
digits, or the ordinary letters, as in Gr. and Heb., may | alus (in his Hist. Ling. et Erwdit, Arad.) cites the fact 
be used with » numerical value. The acrent is never ' of the sons of Jacob) conversing with the Ishmeelite 
written, but stands, in diesylables, upon the penult, in | Gen. xxxvii, 28), and that of Moses with his 


| Caravan 
polysyllables upon the antepenult, unless the penult | father-in-law the Midianite (Exod. iv, 18). ‘T'o these, 


has a long vowel, which then takes the tone. An ex-; however, Scheiling (in his Absandl. 0. d. Gebraruch 
tended system of prosody and versification helongs to! Arab. Sprache, p. {pereks that they are not orkend 
the languave, and forms a marked contrast with the | sive, as the Ishmaelites, being merchants, might have 
simple poetry of the Hebrew. , acquired the idiom of the nations they traded with, 
The Arabic is rich in grammatical forme. In ‘and as Moses might owe an acquaintance with Arabic 
nouns, as well as pronouns and verte, the dal is cus-' to his residence in Egypt. Nevertheless, one of Ce). 


tomary; and for the plural the noun has a larve store sins's inf deri rom, 
of collective forma, The singular has three (so-called ‘tnolanea f meonanl teaallig tales oiiet 


the only instance of mutual ¥ 

cases, distinguished chietly by the pointing, and en | ror: adduced (Beertiheny dr Aft eee ta a 
responding to the nominative, genitive, and dative | sorbene Hebr. mu verstehen, p. 156), namely. 
(benides forma for the accusative, and the interjective that Gideon his servant went down by night 1 : 
mark of the vovative), toyether with tho “nunne- the camp of ‘ Midian Amalek, and all the Bene 

tion ;" the dual and plaral only two (the nominative dem," to overhear their conversation with each ee: 
and objective). To the verbs (which, arin Heb., af-, and understood what they heard (Judg. will \ 
ford triliteral row of all the wonts) belong thirteen | Lastly, Schultens (Oratio de Reg. Sabwor.im Nie cot> 
forms or conjugations, somewhat answering to those | Wiaora) labors to show that the visit of the 
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ay not be considered an evi- 
Test, 
eg 


can follow ita history); and the 
peat and jnst pride which they felt in the purity of 
thelr which, according to Burckhardt, ie 
still a characteristic of the Bedouins (Noles on the Bed- 
éwine, p. 211). These causes preserved the language 
from foreign influences at a time when, as the Koran 
anda national literature had not yet given It ite full 
stature, such Influences would have been most able to 
destroy its integrity. During this interval, neverthe- 
lem, the language received a peculiarly ample devel- 
opment in a certain direction. The limited incidents 
of a desert life still allowed valor, love, generosity, 
tnd satire to oecupy the keen sensibilities of the chiv- 
alrons Bedouin. These feelings found thelr vent in 
Teady verse and eloquent prose; and thus, when Islam 
first called the Arabs into the more varied activity and 
more collision with foreign nations, which re- 
salted from the union of their tribes under a common 
interest to hold the same faith and to propagate it by the 
sword, the langnage had already received all the devel- 
opeent which It could derive from the pre-eminently 
creative and refining impulses of poetry and eloquence. 
2. “Bat great as may be the amount of resemblance 
between Arabic and Hebrew which a due estimate of 
all the theoretical grounds for the affinity and for the 
between them would entitle us to assume, 


under the 
same or & very kindred sense; but, 


able to discover a still greater pro- 
great fundamental agreement in the 
wonder of which is somewhat dimin- 
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} bic, may be summed up under the following heads: 
A much more extensive system of conjugations in the 
| verb, the dasl in both tenses, and four forms of the 
fature (three of which, however, exist potentially in 
the ordinary future, the jussive, and the cohortative 
of the Hebrew; see Ewald's Hebr. See} 2, 293); 
the full series of infinitives; the use of auxiliary verbs; 
in the noun, the formations of tho pleral called broken 
‘or taternul plorals, and the flexion by means of ter- 
minations analogous to three of our cases; and « per- 
| fectly defined system of metre, The most hn 

of these differences consists in that fina] vowel after 
the last radical, by which some of the forme of the 
future amt the several cases in the noun are indicated, 
which hes been too hastily ascribed to an attempt of 
the grammarians to introduce Greek inflexions into 


Arabic may Magasin Biblisch-Orientalischs [.4- 
| berater,t, 230; Gesenius, Boch ar. Space, 
The Arable alphabet also presents some remarka’ 
differences. Asa ion of sounds, It contains 
all the Hebrew letters; but, in consequcnce of the 
greater extent of the nation as a souree of dislectnal 
varieties of pronunciation, and also in consequence of 
the more developed and refined state of the language, 
the value of some of them in not exactly the same, and 
the characters that correspond to 3 6 ¥ ‘77M are used 
in a double capscity, and represent both halves of 
those sounds which exist a: ted in the Hebrew. 
|The present order of the letters also 's different, al. 
though there are evidences in their numorical value 
when so used, and in the memorial words (given in 
Ewald's Grammatica Critica Ling. Arab. § 67), that tho 
arrangement was once the same in both. Ina 
ographical point of view, the characters have under- 
gone many changes. The earliest form was that in 
the Himyarite alphabet. The first specimens of this 
character (which Arabic writers call alMusad, 1. e. 
stilted, co'ummar) were given by Seetzen in the Fund. 
gruben des Orients, Since then Professor Rédiger has 
produced others, and illuctrated them In a valuable 
paper in the Zeitschrift Fide die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
i, 882, The letters of thie alphabet have a striking 
resemblance to those of the Ethiopic, which were de- 
tived from them. In Northern Arabia, on the other 
hand, and not very long before the time of Moham- 
imed, the Syrian character called Eat lo became 
the model on which tho Arabic alphabet called the 
Kufic was formed. This heavy, angular Kufic char- 
acter was the one in which the early coples of the Ko- 
Tan wero written; and it {s also found in the anciont 
Mohammedan coinage as late as tho seventh century 
of the Hegira. From this, at length, was derived the 
light, neat character called Nishi, the one in which 
the Arabs continue to write at the present day, and 
which is represented in our printed bonks. Tho intro- 
doction of this character is ascribed to Ibn Mukla, who 
See ALPHABET, 
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poin 
resent the whole vocalization, 
Toh, according to the way in 
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thered degree finity brew ; Arabic language the following authors: 
rey Cote, ehlely rr Hidhee Vehoe 1a"exbe Pouaas (Oxf. 1661), Seaies ta Barkey's Bid. zree 
‘ \ Hyde (in his Syntag. Diss. ii, 460), 
after which period the Aramaic is the most fraitfal iv, 1, 2, 8), Hyde Web, Lewd B. 1761, p. 615), De 
wets paatys et Seer tee mane peeultastas tu | ealoou (Vien. 1760), Biter aod, Hichardaon’ 
etkras 6s E eb, . Volker, Lpz. 1779), Hottinger 
the relative position of the two dislects which con-| Abs. 6d. ¢ mer, . : 
Nie eae oHateee engeagned tha Old iT), Seasurveé Qa Ketners’s BUC 1 SA oy 
heed Mreatpesleer Healey mall fragment Tingsted (Upsal. 1794), Hombert (Genéve, 1824). Ar 
Sy pre: Fevehe dined athe of its roots ; able grammars are by the following: BT pele 
‘eome h occur d often since, aliridged, etc. tens, 
opel eataley ir anit Binh crest Mictaclls, and others), Lshensier "(Helest. 1718), 
cS tee ode in which some of ita construc- | Hirt (Jen, 1770), Vriemoet (Franeq. 1788), Hezel (Jen. 
ona pore dt contained those difficulties | 1776, otc.), id. (Lpz. 1764), Wab! (Halle, 1789), Paulus 
vi other illustration than that (Jen. 1790), Haese (Jen. 1798), Tyechen (Rost. 1792), 
behparape rre tebe ide pecially the Ara- | Jahn (Wien. 1796), Sylvastre de Secy (Par. 1810 end 
te ae ee iu ieseeesar shi Teedtloael be. | ince) Vie Lnamaes’ (Calc. 1818), Roorda (2d ed, 
bedage Feescahite io) atovesiedy Twa for Leya, 1888-9, 8vo), Von Oberleitner (Vien. 1622), 
pagar arian certain on points which were lIi- | Rosenmiller (Lips. 1818), Tycheen (Gott, 1823), Ew 
able to doubt; they confirm and establish an bon (Leipz. en Ga Mer Nop Mens) ae 
isnt yearn! vegdesto Leper ington pray pase Ghare ris, 1861), Beaumont (Lond, 1661), 
prnherbt Hobs, i saa’ paty fatindatian, because | Winckler”(ipas S002). Farkas (Land, 1868), Goecbel 
we recognise the same in a kindred form, cae a lt- | (Vien. fa asratt with edie che ole Bo 
canted cer ey Sldes np ovary tonteey oes Taso. 68, the best for English readers); on the new or 
tun ig our i 
perien versitiea, hand (accord- Arabic, by Herteri (Par. 1808), Caussin de Per- 
oo iaae' oF obsarraloa Ve + haga pon Menor ed. Parie, 1888), Bavary (Paris, 1618), Bells. 
padied Geuteay) ae us wwbht cxets potentially in| mare (1850), Florian-Pharaon and E. L.. Bertherand 
Inigingo ef thera’ gol an, Sus ies pet) aves ae thoes cEiiataiescatel Toke 4 Delle A 
a pr ovea: folt apinaceiaiiy of ousting 998); Elias bar-Sina elJaubari (d. post 1200), ELS 
externally those relations of formation and construc-| hak, In Turkish, by Van Kuli (Const. 1728), and Per- 
tion which were only dimly perceived in its antique | sic (Calc. 1812); Firuzabadi’s Kamis (Seutari, 1815 
and uncaltivated form. Thas, = a a _— il- Shee Wo et Bet 160), ork fee ned rem 
i 1) ie 0, . 
piper ii rE life, in the com. | 1760-1801) Scbied (Lugd: B, 1769, ete.) Willmes (Rot 
mon Hebrew phrases, ‘‘I call my mouth,"' and ‘‘ be Leperderic obs eg cee. eee aby Cp 
emote him his life’ (Ewald'’s Hebr. Gram. § 482), is | Kasimiroti (1248), pie (An : — - t. 
withthe penpotsal bee (at Hee. s0-callothascunnoe’ vel Eoteia, Lind ita sqrdtertacthaae ke Bagholjo-aa 
190 . r i 
dencte the acaussnry-dascricHome-o8 atets: krhasdiiat |be\ ealgary/ AauMday Nis) les taaalen Casee (1781), De 
fraportant advantage to be derived _ the a of — Calg = sik Chaamenanne eee 
of seeing t! mmar of a | 1828), Me Tasso . 5 are 
passat Asst ergata nics, by pa scholars, crs "(1804), De Sacy (Par. 1806, 1826, 8 vols.), Kose- 
ebrew grammar has suffered much injury from the | garten (Lpz. 1824, 182), Rosenmaller (Lpz. 1814), 
mistaken notions of men who, understanding — ; Vou rear a neces plied a Shot 1e84 nn 
itten documents Ly the aid of the versions, | nold (Lond. most convenien! ot ngtioh) 
ee pais exempted from rs any Independent | but eccbadis'e splendid ed. of the Koran (Lips. 1841, 
and inward feeling of the genius of the language, and | 24 ster. ed., emall 4to) furnishes a enfficient reading- 
have therefore not hesitated to accommodate it to the | book: for the modern dialect is the work of Bree pier 
"grammar of our Indo-Germanic idioms. In Arabic, | (Alg. 1845), _ Beginners in English may make use of 
however, we have a language, every branch of the | Arabic Reading-Lessone by Davis and Davidson (pub- 
philosophical study of which has been successfully | lished by Bagster, Lond. Ime). 
cultivated by the Arabs themselves, Their own Jexi- Arabio Versions. The following is ac cue 
cogruphers, grammarians, and scholiasta (to whom | of those hitherto pablished (aleo the treatise, De cer- 
the Jews also aro indebted for teaching them tho | pogius Arabicis, in Walton's Polyglott, 1, 98 eq.; Po- 
grammatical treatment of Hebrew) have placed the | cocke, Var. Lect, Arab. V.T., i. vi): Biba Arabi 
language before us with such elaborate explanatien » j~ 47 Vy, T., in Walton's Polyglot; BXd. Ar., ed. Risias 
of Its entire character, that Arabic is not only by fur (8 vols, fol., Rom. 1671, said ty Michaelis to Le alter- 
the best orate of the sl baat cnerrste dialects, but ca from the Latin); Araléc Bible, ed. Carlyle (New- 
may even challenge comparison, as to the possession 1811 1816, 4to); Bible . 1881, Sve’ : 
of these advantages, with tho Greek Itself” (Kitto), | sagtles 1811 and LAs co Peeom Lb 


Bible, a new version for the ‘‘ Society for 
IV. Literature.—-The native works in Arabic are oa 


exceedingly numerous and varied, embracing philolo- | version for the ‘Am. Bible Soc.,"" ed. Dr. Vaadyke 
&y, philosophy, natural science, poetry, history, ete. | (now [1865] stereotyping ut N. Y. in various forme) ; 
Many ere still unpublished. A compendions view ink 


V, 1. Arab. interpr. Taki (unfinished, Rom. 1753 eq.); 
the li productions of Arabic authors may be | Pentateuch by Saadias Gaon (in Walton's 3 
found in Pierer's Universal Lez thon (Altenb. 1857'8q.), | wv, 7 Arabice, ed. Erpenins (Leyd, 1616, 4to; 

6. v.  Arabische Literatur ;’’ alao in Appleton's New to ait tho Greek, Lond. 1727, 4to): New Test. by Se- 
American Encyc'opadia, 6. v. “ Arabic Language and jist (Calcutta, 1816, 8v0; London, 1825, 8vo; revised, 
Literature." Comp.alao an article on the ** Aral), Lang. Calcutta, 1826, 8vo; Lond, 18£0, 8vo; in Syriac char- 
and Lit.” by Prof, Packard, in the Am, Bib, Repos. Oct. ' acters, Paris, 1822, 8vu); Quatuor Bvangelia, od, Ray- 
1886, p. 439-448, Zenker's Bibliotheca Orientulia Ips. | mund (Rom. 1590, fol.). ‘i 
1846-62, 2 vols. bvo) gives a full list of Arable Looks | ly Versione. —Inasmuch as Christianity never 
hitherto issued. attained any extensive or permanent influence among 
- - Buropesn works expressly on the history and usage, the Arabs as « nation, no entire nor publicly rane- 
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thoned Arabic version of the Bible hea Leen discovered. 
Bat, as political events at length made the Arabic lan- 
gnage the common vehicle of instruction in the East, 
and that to Jews, Samaritans, and Christians, inde- 
pendent versions of single books were often under- 
taken, according to the zeal of private persons, or the 
interests of small communities, The following is a 
clussified list of only the most important among them. 
ies: <7 Einleitungen of Eichborn, Bertholdt, and De 

‘ette, 

1. Arabic versions formed immediately on tbe orig- 
inal texts, ; 

a, Rabbi Saadyah Haggadn (us called Saa- 
dias), a native of Fuydm, and rector of the academy 
at Sora, who died A.D. 942, is the author of a version 
of some portions of the Old Testament. Erpenius and 
Pococke, indeed, affirm that he translated the whole 
(Walton's Prolegomena, ed, Wrangham, il, 516); bat 
subsequent inquirers have not hitherto been able, with 
any certainty, to sasign to him more than a version 
ci Pentateuch, of Isaiah, of Job, and of a portion 

jodea, 

{1) That of the Pentateuch first appeared, in Hebrew 
characters, in the folio Tetragiot Pentateuch of Con- 
ftantinople, in the year 1546, The exact title of this 
exceedingly rare book is not wiven by Wolf, by Masch, 
nor by De Rossi (It is ssid to be found in Adler's 
Biblisch-kritieche Reise, p. 221); but, according to the 
title of it which Tychsen cites from Rabbi Shabtat (in 
Eichborn’s Repertorium, x, 96), Saadyah’s name is ex- 
presely mentioned there as the author of that Arabic 
version. Nearly a centary later an Arabic version 
of the Pentateuch wns 


MS. in the a ix, For it was admitted that Saad- 
yah was the autbor of the version ; 
and the of that text with that of the Paris 


SHE 


pref; 
of De Breves, from which the Paris 
derived its Arabic version, That noto 
sactibed the version to ‘' Saidus Fajumensis, Monachus 
Coptites ;" and thus Saadyah’s claim to Lo considered 


& 
§ 


i 
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yah, and to re-establish the ancient opinion of tho 
prs of the two texts, The results a he ob- 

ined appear (with the exception of a feeble attempt 
of Tychsen ieatie ton Se to Abu Sa’ad in the 
Repertoriusn) to have convinced most modern critics; 
1nd, indeed, they havo received mach confirmation by 
the appearanco of the veraion of Jeaiah. This version 
{the Pentatonch, which is an honorablo monument 
of the rabbinical Biblical philology of the tenth cen- 
tury, possesses, in the independence of its tone and in 


tome peculiarities of interpretation, ths marks of hav- | aga! 


ing been formed on the original text. It leans, of 
course, to Jawish exe;  anthorities generally, but 
often follows the Sept., and as often appeata to ex- 
press views peculiar to its author. Carpzov has given 
namerous les of ite mode of interpretation in 
his Crit, Sacr. p. 646 2q. It ip also marked hy a cer- 
tain loose and peraphrastic style of rendering, which 
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makes it more useful in an exegetical than in a crit. 
ical point of view. It is difficult, however, to deter- 
mine how much of this diffuseness is due to Saadyah 
himself. For, not only is the printed text of his ver. 
eon more faulty in this respect than a Florentine MS., 
some of the readings of which Adler has given in 
Ejichhorn’s A:sleit. ing A, T. ii, 246, but it has suffered 
a systematic interpolation, A comparison of the Con- 
stantinopolitan text with that of the Polyglots’ shows 
that where the former retaina those terms of the He- 
brew in which action or passion is ascribed to God— 
the eo-called avOpwrorctia:—the latter has the 
“ Angel of God,” or some other mode of evading di- 
rect expressions. These interpolations are ascribed 
by Eichhorn to e Samaritan source; for Morinus and 

lottinger assert that the custom of omitting or evading 
the anthropomorphisms of the Hebrew text is a char- 
acteristic of the Samaritan versions. (2) A version of 
Inalah, which in the original MS. is ascribed to Saad- 
yah, with several extrinsic evidences of truth, and 
without the opposition of a single critic, appeared un- 
der the title, R, Saadia Phijumensio Versio Jecaie 
Arabica e MS, Bodley, edidit atque Glossar. instrurit, 
H. BE. G. Paulus (fase. ii, Jena, 1791, 8v0). The text 
was copied from a MS. written in Hebrew characters, 
and the difficulty of always discovering the equivalent 
Arabic letters into which it was to bo transposed has 
been one source of the inaccuracies observable in the 
work. Gesenius (in his Jeeaias, i, 88 sq.) has given 
a summary view of the characteristics of this veraion, 
and has shown the great general agreement between 
them and those of the version of the Pentateuch in a 
manner altogether confirmatory of the belief in the iden- 
tity of the authors of both. (8) Saadyah’s version of 
Job exists in MS. at Oxford, where Gesenius took a 
copy of it (Jesaias, p. x). (4) That of Hoses is only 
known from the citation of ch. vi, 9, by Kimchi (Po- 
cocke's Theolog. Works, li, 280). 

6. The version of Joshua which is printed in the. 
Paris and London Polyglots, the author and date of 
which are unknown. 

¢. The version of tho whole paseage from 1 Kings 
xii to 2 Kings xii, 16, inclusive, which is also found 
in the same Polyglots. Professor Rédiger has col- 
lected the critical evidences which prove that this 
whole interval is translated from the Hebrew; and 
ascribes the version to an unknown Damascene Jew 
of the eleventh century. Likewise, the passage in 
Nehemiah, from i to ix, 27, inclusive, as it existe in 
both Polygl«ts, which he asserts to be the translation 
of o Jow (resembling that of Joshua in style), but 
with sulsequent interpolations by a Syrien Christian. 
(See his work De Origine Arabica Libror. V. T. Hix 
toric. Interpretationis, Halle, 1829, 4to.) 

d. The very close and almost slavish version of the 
Pentateuch, by some Mauritanian Jew of the thir- 
teenth century, which Erpenias published at Leyden 
in 1622—the so-called Arabs Erpenti. 

e. The Samaritan Arabic version of Abu Sa’ld. 
According to the author's preface affixed to the Paris 
MS. of this version (No. 4), the original of which is 
given in Eichhorn’s Bibi. Biblioth, ili, 6, Abu Sa’ld 
was induced to undertake it, partly by seeing the cor- 
rupt state to which ignorant copyiste had reduced the 
version then used by the Samaritans, and partly by 
discovering that the voraion which they used, under 
the belief that it was that of Abu'l Hasan of Tyro, 
was in reality none other than thet of Sasdyah Hag- 
gabn. His national prejndico being thus excited 
inst an accursed Jew, and tho ‘‘ manifest impiety” 
of some of his interpretstions, he applied himself to 
this translation, and accompanied it with notes, in or- 
der to justify his renderings, to explain difficulties, 
and to dispute with the Jews, His version is charac- 
terized by extreme fidelity to the Samaritan text (i. 0. 
in other words, to the Hebrew text with the differ- 
ences which distingnish the Samaritan recension of it), 
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retaining even the order of the words, and often sac-| 5. That of the Psalms (according to the Syrian nm. 
rificing the proprieties of the Arabic idiom to the pres-| cension) which is printed in Justiniani’s Paalt, Oca. 
ervation of the very terms of the original. It is cer-| plum. (Genoa, 1516), and in Léber. Pealmor. a Gabr, 
tainly not formed on the Samaritan version, although | Sionita ef Vict. Scialoc. (Rome, 1614). 
it sometimes agrees with it; and it has such a resem-| c. That veraion of the Pealms which fe in use by 
blance to the version of Sasdyah as implies familiarity | the Malkites, or Orthodox Oriental Christians, made 
with It, or a designed use of its assistance; and it ex-| by ‘Abdallah ben al-Fadhl, before the twelfth century. 
eveds both these in the constant avoidance of all an-| It has been printed at Aleppo in 1706, in Londen in 
threpomorphic expressions. Its date is unknown, bat | 1725, and elsewhere. 
it must have been executed between the tenth and| d. The version of the Psalms (according to the 
{ thirteenth centurics, because it wes necessarily pos-| Eyyptian recension) found in both the Polygiots. 
terlor to Sandyah’s version, and because the Barberini III. Arabic versions formed on the Peshito, 
copy of it was written A.D, 1227, It is to be regret-| a. The Polyglot version of Job, of Chronicles, and 
ted that this version, although {t would be chiefly | (according to Rédiger, who ascribes them to Christian 
available in determining the readings of the - | translators in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries) 
tan Pentateuch, is still umpublished. Jt exists in| that of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, 1 Kings i to xi, and? 
MS, at Oxford (one of the copies there being the one | Kings xii, 17, to xxv. 
cited by Castell in tho Appendix to the London Poly-| 4. The version of the Psalms printed at Kashsy2, 
glot), at Paris, Leyden, and at Rome, in the cele-| near Mount Lebanon, in 1610.—Kitto, s. v. 
brated Barberini Trighot (the best description of | For further Information and criticiamn respecting the 
walk fe On Reety fees Fee ae ae character and value of these and other Arabic ver- 
Estheris Additamenta, TObingen, 1783). Portions/ stons, see Rosenmii!ler’s Haadb. d. crab. Literater, iii, 
only bave been printed: the éarliest by Hottinger, in | 88 oq, 182 6q.; Dr. Davidson, in the new ed. of Hornet's 
his Promtuarium, p.98; and the longest two by De| Jntrod. i, 68 9q.; Davideon’s Treatise om Bibiical 
Sacy, with an interesting dissertation, in Eichhorn’s | Criticism (Lond. 1848), i, 255-260; ti, 222-929. See 
Bibl. Biblioth, x, and by Van Vioten, {on his Species. | Venstons; Onrricisy. 
Philolog. continens descrip, cod. M8. Biblioth. Lugd.-} Arabici, See ARABIANS. 
ah ie Eee Gele iGak coe ee ee Arabim. See Wrow. 
A the Gospels, w! was print- = 
od’ at Rome in 1600, then in the Arable New Tests- pcg pret sigh ris apeageaiares 
ment of Erpenius in 1616, and afterward in the Paris | of & of a man. A 
Polyglot (the text of which last is the one copied in| 1. (Sept. ‘Apdd, but in Josh. “Adip.) An ancient 
that of London). The first two of these editions are | city (#0 called perhape from wild asses in the vicinity, 
derived from MSS., and the variations which distin. | comp. ‘T1%2, onager) on the southernmost borders of 
guish the text of Paris from that of Rome are also sup- | Palestine, whose inhabitants drove back the Ierselites 
posed to have been obtained froma MS. The agree- | as they attempted to penetrate from Kadesh into Ce 
ment and the diversity of all these texts are equally | naan (Num. xxi, 1; xxxiii, 40, where the Aath. Vers. 
remarkable. The agreement is so great as to prove | has “ King Arad," instead of ‘‘King of Arad"), bet 
that they all represent only one and the same version, | were eventually subdued by Joshua, along with the 
and that one based immediately on the Greek. Tho | other southern Canaanites (Joab. xii, 14; also Jadg. 
diversities (exclusive of errors of copylsts) consist in| {, 16). I¢ lay within the original limits of the 
the irregular changes which have been made ln every | of Judah (Josh. xii, 14) north (north-west) of the 
one of these MSS., separately, to adapt it indiscrimi- | desert of Judah (Jndg. i, 16). Eusebius Cipend) ol 
nately to the Peshito or Coptic versions, This sar-| Jerome place Arad twenty Roman miles from 
Becine ecsiountees 0 ey erent Sk ye and four from Malaths, in the neighborhood of the 
the prevalenes of the Arabic language had ren-| desert of Kadesh (see Reland, Palast. p, 481, 501, 573). 
dered the Syriac and Coptic obsolete, the Syrians and | This accords well with the situation of a hill called 
Copts were obliged to use am Arabic version. They | Teli Arad, which Dr. Robinson observed on the road 
therefore took some translation in that language, but | from Petra to Hebron. Ho describes it as ‘‘ « barren- 
first adapted it to the Peshito and Memphitic versions looking eminence rising above the co: * 
respectively. As the Peshito and Coptic versions | He did not examine the spot, but the Arabs said there 
still continued to be read first in their churches, and | were no ruins upon or near it, but only @ cavern (Re 
Sa eae eae immediately rigeoheis —s scarches, il, 472, 622). Tho same identification is 
of Targum, it became usual to write nal proposed Palest. . EAS. 
al versions and this amended Arable version in i, aes gg hee I als 


i 


L 


adulteration in each case. Afterward, two of these | ruined reservoir on its south side, It was 

MSS., which had thas suffered different adaptations, | pal city in Jerome's time (Ritter, Zrd&. an 
were brought together by some means, and mutually! 2, (Sept. “Ape v. r. ‘Qpnd.) One of the “sous” of 
corrupted each other—by which a third text, the hy-| Beriah of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Chron. rili, 15). 
brid one of our Arable verelon, was produced. Tho| B.C. apparently 586, 

ame of joa Lata er aris = a yreiciacel bnt the] Arad See Witp Ass 

circumstance of its a: yrians and Copts ' ° 

garni cry | A ce 7 ed ee be 
" aes tecting the Jews ander Simon the h-priest, was 
cs Gun elie of the rp of the Epistles of Pan), | sdaressed (1 Mace. xv, 28). It is no atte the Arrad 

of ic Epistles, and of the Apocslypse, which of Seri Gen. x, 17 

is found in both the Polyglots. The author ia un- | (1 ¥-) of Scripture (Gen. x, 17). 


known, but he is supposed to have been a native of | A’rah (Heb. drach’, MIN, prob. for FM 

Cyrene, and the date to be the eighth or ninth centary | faring), the name of two men. Te 

(Bertholdt, idid.), 1. (Sept. ‘Opix.) The first named of the three sans 
II. Arabie versions founded on the Se of Ulla of the tribe of Asher (1 Chron. wii, 89). B.C. 
a. The Ly fg version of the Prophets, which is| apparently 1017. 

expressly in the inscription in the Paris MS.to| 2. (Sept. Apic, Hed.) An Teraclite whose posterity 

have been made from the Greek by an Aloxandrisn | (variously stated as 775 and 662 in number) retarne! 

= Ita date is probably later than the tenth cen-| from Babylon with Zerahbabel (Esra ti, 5; Neh. vii, 


10). B.C. ante 686, He is probably the eame with 


ARAM 


the Arah (Sept. ‘Hoai) whose son Shechaniah was fa- 
ther-inlaw of Tobish (Neh. vi, 18). 

A’ram (Heb. Aram’, DIX, prob. from DM, high, 
q.d highlands; Sept. and N, T. Apap: see Gesenius, 
Thes. Hed, p, 151, Forbiger, Alve Geogr. il, 641, Anm.), 
the name of a nation or country, with that of its 
founder and two or three other men. See also Bera- 
Azax, Comp, Cunziron™ INscriPTions, 

1. Arawaza (Sept. and later versions Symi) was 
the name given by the Hebrews to the tract of coun- 
try lying between Pheenicia on the west, Palestine on 
the south, Arabia Deserta and the River Tigris on the 
cast, and the mountain range of Taurus oa the north. 
Many parts of this extensive territory have a much 
lower level than Palestine; but it might receive the 
designation of ‘‘ bighlands,” because it does rise to a 


greater elevation than that country at most points of of 


immediate contact, and especially on the side of Leb- 
pase Aram, or peace Regus eta 
to the Syria (q. v.) lesopotamia (q. V.. 

of ths Greeks and Romans. We find the following 
divisions expressly noticed in Scripture. SeeCANaan. 

a, ’-Damur’ser, PERT OR, the Syria 
of Damascus” red by David, 2 Sam. vill, 5, 6, 
where it denotes only the territory around Damaecus ; 
bat elsewhere “ Aram,” in connection with its capital 


“ Damascas," appears to be used in a wider sense for 
Srria Proper (Tea. vil, 1,8; xvii, 8; Amosi, 5), At 
a later period Damascus gave name to a district, the 


Syria Damascena of Pliny (v, 18). To thin part of 
Aram the “land of Hadrach” seems to have belonged 
(Zeeb. ix, 1), See Damascus. 


2 Amau’-Maakan’, M259 DIX (1 Chron. xix, | M 


6), or simply Maakah (2 Som. x, 6, 8), which, if 
formed from 1279, to ‘press together,” would describe 
& country enelosed and hemmed in by mountains, in 
coutradistinction to the next diviaion, Aram-beth- 
Rehob, i, ¢. Syria the wide or broad, "2 being used 
in Syria for a '‘ district of country.” Aram-Maachah 
was not far from the northern border of the Israelites 
on the east of the Jordan (comp. Deut. iti, 14, with 
Josh. xiti, 11,13). In 2 Sam, x, 6, the text has ‘‘ King 
Maschah,” but ft is to be corrected from the parallel 
passage in 1 Chron. xix, 7, ‘king of Maachah.” See 
Maacuan, 

3, Araw’-perti-Recuos’, S{fT) mB BIN, the 
meaning of which may be that given above, but the 
precisa locality cannot with certainty be determined 
@ Sam. x, 6). Some connect it with the Beth-rehob 
of Judg. xvili, 28, which RosenmOller identifies with 
the Rehob of Num. xiii, fy em 2 ern come 
to Hamath,” and supposes the district to be that now 
known as the Ardh el-Hhule at the foot of Anti-Liba- 
nus, near the sources of the Jordan. A place called 
Rehob is aleo mentioned in Judg. i, 31; Josh, xix, 28, 
30; xxl, 81; but it is doubtful if it be the same. 
Michastis thinks of the Rechoboth-han-Nahar (lit. 
streets, 1. e. the village or town on the River Euphrates) 
of Gen. xxxvi, 87; but stil] more improbable is the 
idea of Bellermann and Jahn that Aram-beth-Rehob 
was beyond the Tigris in Assyria. See Reuos. 


de Sgria Sobea, to be found in the Comment. Soc. Got- 
ting. 1769), yet the former seema a much nearer ap- 
proximation to the truth. We may gather from 
2 Sam. viii, 3; x, 16, that the eastern boundary of 
Arem-Zobah was the Kuphrates, but Nisibis was far 
beyond that river; econ, Sat fa Nhe Hs of Fe ee 
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tleth Psalm (eupposing it genuine) Aram-Zobah fs 
clearly distinguished from Aram-Naharaim, or Meso- 
It is true, indeed, that in 2 Sam. x, 16, it 
is said that Hadarezer, king of Zobah, brought against 
David ‘‘ Aramites from beyond the river,” bat these 
were auxiliaries, and not his own subjects. The peo- 
ple of Zobah are ee near neigh- 
bors of the Israelites, the Damascenes, and other Syr- 
fans; and in one place (2 Chron. vili, 8) Hamath is 
called Hamath-Zobab, as pertaining to that district. 
We therefore conclude that Aram-Zobah extended 
from the Euphrates westward, perhaps as far north 
as to Aleppo. It was long the most powerful of the 
petty kingdoms of Aramma, its princes commonly béar- 
ing the name of Hadadezer or Hadarezer. See Zonan. 
5, Anam’-Nagana’rim, DUT] DUR, i.e, Aram 
the Two Rivers, called in Syriac " Beth-Nahrin,"'L e. 
“the land of the rivers,” following the analogy by 
which the Greeks formed the name seh a se 
“the country between the rivers.” For that 
tamis is here designated ls admitted universally. 
@ rivers which enclose Mesopotamia are the Eu- 
brates on the west and the Tigris on the east; but 
it is doubtful whether the Aram-Naharaim of Sorip- 
ture embraces the whole of that tract or only the 
northern portion of it (Gen. xziv,10; Deut. xxili, 4; 
Judg. iii, 8; 1 Chron, xix, 6; Poa. lx, title). A part 
of thie region of Aram is also called Paddan’-Aram’, 
DIN FIP, the plain of Aram (Gen. xxv, 20; xxviii, 
2, 6,7; xxxi, 18; xxxili, 18), and once simply Paddan 
(Gen. xlvill, 7), also Sedeh’-Aram’, D3 tp a 
field of Aram (Hos. xii, 18), whence the “ s] 
a" of Quintos Curtius (ili, 2, 8; lil, 8, 1; 
iv, 9,6). See PADAN; Saver. But that the whole 
of Aram-Naharaim did not belong to the fist country 
of Mesopotamia appears from the circumstance that 
Balaam, who (Deut. xxiil, 4) is called a native of 
Aram-Nabaraim, says (Num. xxili, 7) that he was 
brought “from Aram, out of the mountains of the 
east.” The Septuagint, in some of these places, bas 
Meaoworagia Yupiac, and in others Lopia Morapew, 
which the Latins rendered by Syria Interamna, See 
Mrsoporamta. 

6. Bat though the districts now enumerated be the 
only ones expressly named in the Bible as belonging 
to Aram, there te no doubt that many more territories 
were included in that extensive region, e. g. Geshur, 
Hol, Arpad, Riblah, Hamath, Helbon, Betheden, Ber- 
othai, Tadmor, Hauran, Abilene, etc., though some of 
them may have formed part of the divisions already 

. See Iett-rop. 

A native of Aram was called “D9, Arammé’, an 
Arame@an, ved of a Syrian (2 Kings v, 20), and of a 
Mesopotamian (Gen. xxv, 20). The feminine was 
MPA, Arammiyah’, an Aramitess (1 Chron. vii, 14), 
and the plural D°25%, Arammim’ (2 Kings viii, 29), 
once (2 Chron. xxii, 5) in a shortened form 6°25, 
Rammim’, See Anamaan Lanavuacs. Traces of 
the name of the Aramaans are to be found in the 
“Apypos and "Apapaios of the Grecks (Strabo, xili, 4, 
6; xvi, 4, 27; comp. Homer's Jliad, il, 788; Hesiod, 
Theogn. 804). See AssrEia. The religion of the 
Syrians wee worship of the powers of nature (Judg. 
x, 6; 2 Chron. xxvili, 28; see Creuzer, Symbol. ii, 65 
8q.). They were 60 noted for idolatry, that in the Lan- 
guage of the later Jews RMI AIK was used as synony- 
mous with heathenism (see the Mischna of Surenbosius, 
fi, 401; Onkelos on Levit. xxv, 47). Castell, in his 
Leaic. He col. 229, says the bs te bos ore 

ails in Syriac and Ethiopic. ebrew letters 
tig and 5, daleth, are ao alike, that they were often 
mistaken by transcribers ; and hence, in the Old Test- 
ament, O°N, Aram, is sometimes found Instead of 
DIN, Edom, and vice verad. Thus in 2 Kings xvi, 6, 
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to the text, the Aramsans are spoken of as | we might suppose that it represents, even in the state 


possessing Elath on the Red Sea; but the Masoretic 
marginal reading has '‘the Edomites,” which is also 
found in many manuscripts, in the Se; oe 


Vulgate, and it is obvionsly the correct 
senius, Thes. Heb. 8. vv.). 


It appears from the ethnographic table in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis (ver. 22, 23) that Aram was @ son 
of Shem, and that his own sons were Uz, Hul, Gether, 
If these gave names to districts, Us was 
in the north of Arabla Deserta, unless its name was 
derived rather from Huz, son of Nahor, Abraham's 
brother (Gen, xxil, 21). Hul was probably Cale- 
Syria; Mash, the Mons Masius north of Nisibis in 
Mesopotamia; Gether is unknown. Another Aram 
is mentioned (Gen. xzil, 21) as the grandson of Nahor 
and son of Kemuel, but he is not to be thought of bere. 
The descent of the Aramsana from a son of Shem is con- 
firmed by their language, which was one of the branches 
of the Semitic family, and nearly allied to the Hebrew. 
Many writers, who have copled without acknowledg- 
ment the words of Calmet, maintain that the Ara- 
appealing to Amos ix, 7; but 
while that passage 1s not free from obecarity, it seems 
evidently to point, not tothe aboriginal abode of the 
people, but to the country whence God would recover 
prophet had said (Amos 

vity 
ur OF 
Cyrus), a prediction of which we read the accomplish- 
plies 2 Kings xvi, 9; and the allusion here is to 
their subsequent restoration, Hartmann thinks Ar- 
menia obtained {ts name from Aram. (See generally 
Michaelis, Spicilog. {1,121 oq.; Wahl, Alt. «NV, Asien, 


and Mash. 


means came from Kir, 


them when banished. The 
{, 5) that the people of Aram should go into ca; 
to Kir (probably the country on the River 


4, 299 oq.; Gattorer, Handd, |, 248; Rosenmaller, 
Alterth. 3, 1, %2 0q.; Ritter, Erdkunde, x, 16; Len- 
_getke, Kenaas, |, 218 sq.). See Srna. 


2. The first named son of Kemuel and of 


grandson 
Nahor (Gen. xxii, 21), B.C. cir. 2000. He is incor. 


rectly thought by many to have given name to Syria, 
hence the Sept, translates Zip. By some he is re- 
garded as same with Ram of Job xxxil, 2. 

3. The last named of the four sous of Shamer or 
Shomer of the tribe of Asher (1 Chron. vil, 34), B.C. 
clr. 1618, 

4. The Greek form among 
(Matt. i, 8,4; Luke ill, 88) of the Heb, Ram (q. v.), 
ne bee - Hezron and father of Amminadab (1 Chron. 

, 9, 10), 


Arameean Language (Heb. Aramith’, N"29%, 
2 Kings xvill, 26; Ezra iv, 7; Isa. xxxvi, 11; Dan. 
fi, 4; Sept. Supeor/, Vulg. Syriace) ia the northern and 
least developed branch of the Syro-Arablan family of 
tongues, being a general term for the whole, of which 
the Chaldee and Syriac dialects form the parts, these 
last differing very slightly, except in the forms of the 
characters in which they are now written (see tha 
Introd. to Winer's Chaldes Gramm, r. ed. tr, by Prof. 
Hackett, N. Y. 1851). See Corauver Laxavaar. 
Tts cradle was probably on the banks of the Cyrus, ac- 
cording to the best Interpretation of Amos ix, 7; but 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Syria form what may 
be considered its home and proper domain, Political 
events, however, phir Waka caused it to supplant 
Hebrew in Palestine, and then it became the prevailing 
form of speech from the Tigris to the shore of the Med. 
iterrancan, and, in a transverse direction, from Armenia 
down to the cotifines of Arabia. After obtaining such 
@ wide dominion, it was forced, from the ninth century 
ouward, to give way before the encroaching ascend- 
ency of Arabic; and {t now only survives as a living 
tongue among the Syrian Christians in the neighbor. 
hood of Mosul. According to historical records which 
trace the migrations of the Syro-Arablana from the 
east to the south-west, and also according to the com- 
paratively ruder form of the Aramaic language itself, 


the ancestors of Christ | lang 


in which we have it, come image of that sborigind 
type which the Hebrews and Arabians, under mors 
favorable social and climatical influences, subsequent 
ly developed into falness of sound and structure, But 
it 1s difficult for us now to discern the particular ver 
tiges of this archaic form; for, not only did the Ar 
maic not work out its own development of the origins! 
elements common to the whole Syro-Arabian sister. 
hood of languages, but it was pre-cminontly exposed, 
both by neighborhood and by conqnest, to barsh col- 
lision with languages of an utterly different family. 
Moreover, it is the only one of tha three great Syro- 
Arabian branches which has no fruits of a purely 
national literature to boast of. We possess no mont 
ment whatever of its own genias; not any work which 
may be considered the product of the political and re 
ligious culture of the nation, and characteristic of & 
—as is so emphatically the case both with the He 
brews and the Arabs. The first time we eee the lm- 
guage it is used by Jews as the vebicle of Jewish 
thought; and although, when we next meet it, it i 
employed by native authors, yet they write under the 
literary impulees of Christianity, and under the Greek 
Influence on thought and uage which necessarily 
accompanied that religion, two modifications, 
which constitute and define the so-called Chaldes and 
Syriac dialects, are the only forms in which the nor- 
mal and standard Aramaic has been preserved to m. 
It is evident, from these circumstances, that up to & 
certain the Aramaic language bas no other 
history than that of ite relations to Hebrew. The 
earliest notice we have of its separate existence is in 
Gen. xxxi, 47, where Laban, in giving his own name 
to the memorial heap, employs words which are gea- 
uine Aramalc both in form and use. The next in 
stance is In 2 Kings xviii, 26, where it appears tha 
the educated Jews understood Aramaic, but that the 
common people didnot. A striking illustration of its 
prevalence is found in the circumstance that it is em- 
ployed as the language of official communication in 
the edict addressed by the Persian court to its subjects 
in Palestine (Esra iv, 17). The later relations of 
Aramaic to Hebrew consist entirely of gradual en- 
croachments on the part of the former. The Hebrew 
uage was indeed always exposed, particalarly in’ 
the north of Palestine, to Aramaic influences ; wheoce 
the Aramaisms of the book of Judges and of some 
others are derived. It also bad always a closer com 
junction, both by origin and by intercoarse, with 
Aramaic than with Arabic. Bat in later times great 
political events secured to Aramaic the complete a+ 
cendency; for, on the one hand, after the deportation 
of the ten tribes, the repeopling thelr country with 
colonists chiefly of Syrian orizin generated a mixed 
Aramaic and Hebrew dialect (the Samaritan) in cen- 
tral Palestine; and on the r the exile of the re 
maining two tribes exposed them to a considerable, 
although generally overrated, Aramaic influence in 
Babylon, and thelr restoration, by placing them in 
contact with the Samaritans, tended still farther to 
dispossess them of their vermacular Hebrew, The 
subsequent dominion of the Seleucids, under which 
the Jews formed a portion of a Syrian kingdom, aj- 
pears to have completed the series of events by which 
the Aramaic supplanted the Hebrew language entirely, 
The chief characteristics in form and flexion which 
distinguish the Aramaic from the Hebrew language 
are the following: As to the consonants, the great di- 
versity between the forms of the same root as it exists 
in both languages arises principally from the Aramaic 
having a tendency to avoid the sibilante, Thas, where 
t, ©, and & are found in Hebrew, Aramaic often uses 
4,7, and ©; andeven 9 for ¥. Letters of the same 


organ are also frequently interchanged, and erall 
80 that the Aramalc, conalatently with its pate 
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istle roughness, prefers the harder sounds. The nom-|Gramm. Heb. Chald. Syr. et Arab. (Heldelb. 1668, 
ber of vowel-sounds generally is mach smaller; the |4to); Walton, /ntrod, ad Lingg. Orient. (Lond. 1655); 
verb is reduced to a monosyllable, as are also the seg- | Schaaf, Opus Aramaum (Lugd. Bat. 1686, 8vo); Opits, 
olate forms of nouns, This deprives the langvage of fe Hebraismo et Chaldaismo harmonicus (Lips. 
tome distinct forms which are marked in Hebrew, but | 1678); Fessler, Jnetit. lingz. Orient. (2 vols. 8vo, Vra- 
the number and variety of nomihal formations is also | tisl, 1787, 1789); Hasse, Handb. d. Aram. Spr. (Jena, 
in other respects much more limited. The verb pos-| 1791, 8vo); Jahn, Aram. Sprachlehrs (Wien, 1798; tr. 
seases no vestige of the conjugation Niphal, but forms Oberleltner, Elementa Aramaica, tb. 1820, 8v0); 
all tte passives by the prefix MN, The third person hain rors reef Ae ral " are Gramm. 
lnral of the perfect haa two forme to mark tho differ- | (4P3- 9 SVO)s » Lehrgehdude d. aramdi- 
a of gender, The uso of Vas as *‘conversive” is |Schen Idlome (Lpa. 1835); Bliicher, Grammatiea Ara- 
unknown. There is an imperative mood in all the maica (Vien. 1888), The only com Lexicone are 
ives, All tho active conjugations (like Kal in Castell’s ez, i age (2 vols, fol. Lond. 1669), 
fb) possess two participles, one of which has ‘and Boxtorf’s , Chald.-Talmudicum (fol. Basil. 
1689); also Schénhak, Aramdiech-Rablinisches Worter- 
passive signification. The participle is need with tho tsi 
personal pronoun to form a kind of present tense. The buch (Warsaw, 1859 9q., 4to); Rabinei, Rabbinisch- 
classes of verbs I> and XD, and other weak ws Aramaisches Worterd, (new ed, Lemb. 1857 #q., 8vo): 
: % of these, the first alone covers both the Chald. and 
almost Indistinguishable. In the noun, again, « word / ayy, and inclades likewise the sister languages. See 
bs rendered defindte by appending R— to the end (tho #0- | Suzsurric LANQUAGES. 
talled emphatic state); but thereby the distinction} ‘The following may be specified as the different Ar 
between simple fe’ o and definite masculine is | emean dialects in detail: 
lost in tho singular. Tho plural masculine ends in| 4, Tux Easrerx AAmatc or CHALDER—This is 
tr: The relation of genitive is most frequently ©x- | not to be confounded with “the language of the Chal- 
pressed by the prefix , and that of the object by the | dees’ (Dan. i, 4), which was probably s Medo-Persic 
preposition >, dialect; but is what is denominated Aramaic (127%) 
of 


The Aramman introduced and spoken in Palestine jin Dan. ii, 4. This wae properly the 
bas also been, and is still, often called the Syro-Chal- | Babylonia, and was acquired by the Jews during the 
dsic, becanse it was probably in some degree a mix-|exile, and carried back with them on their return to 
tare of both the eastern and western dialects; or per-| their own land. See Cnatp@ax, 
haps the distinction between the two had not yetarisen| The existence of this language, as distinct from the 
im the age of our Lord and his apostles. So long as | Western Aramaic or has been denied by many 
the Jewish nation maintained its political indepen- | scholars of eminence (Michaelis, Abkandi, iiber d. Syr. 
dence in Palestine, Hebrew continued to be the com- | Sprache, §2; Jahu, Aramdische Sprachlehre, §1; Hup- 
mon language of the country, and, so far as we can | fold, Theol. Stud, und Krit. 1880, p. 290 oq.; De Wetto, 
jodge from the remains of It which are still extant, | Kini, § 82; Forat, eb, der Aram. Idiome, p. 5), 
although not entirely pure, it was yet free from any | who think that in what is called the Chaldee we have 
important changes in those elements and forms Ly |only the Syriac with an infusion of Hebraisms. The 
which it was distinguished from other languages. But | answer to this, however, is that some of the peculiarl- 
at the period when the Assyrian and Chaldean rulers |ties of the Chaldee are such as are not Hebralstic, so 
of Babyion subdued Palestine, every thing assumed [that it cannot have derived them from this source. 
smother shape. The Jews of Palestine lost with their |Thus the preformative in the futare of the third per- 
political independence the independence of their lan-|son masc. sing. and of the third pers. masc. and fem. 
guage aloo, which they had till then asserted. Tho |pjur. in Chaldee is *, while in Syriac it 1g 3; and in 
Babylonish Aramsan dialect supplanted the Hebrew, |ire4. tho last is F ; the pron, this in Chaldee is [73 and 
nt became Uy degrees the preyeliad MARUAGE OF ONC itis she. Gyr.ihan ght) ant: thiasKfeb. Pri th 
people, until this in its tarn was in some measure, |!:) ¥ yt an OEE is NO 
though not entirely, supplanted by the Greek. See |Chaldce has the satus emphaticws plur. in 83, while 
Hetiexist. Josephus (De Macc. 16) and the New |the Syr. has a simple R—; and to these may be added 
Testament (Acts xxvi, 14) call it the Hebrew (}) EGpaic | the use of peculiar words, such as nnbn, 10) (Dan. 
eidducroc). Old as this appellation is, however, it has ¥. 7,16), 833 (Ezra iv, 8; v, 9, 11; vi, 18), PIED 
one important defect, namely, that It is too indefinite, 4 ty, 10,11, ete), Pam (Dan. v, 2, 28); the ci 
and may mislead those who are unacquainted with the (Kzra iv, 10, 11, ete.), M3132 Vy 2, 28); use 
salject to confound the ancient Hebrew and the Are- jaf 7 for 4 in such words as ‘THM, etc. There are other 
mean, which took the place of the Hebrew after the {differences between the Chaldee and Syriac, such as 
Rabrlonish captivity, and was the current lengusge |the absence from the former of otiant consonants and 
of Palestine in the time of Christ and the apostles, as | diphthongs, the use of dagesh-forte in the former and 
is evinced by the occurrence of proper names of places |not in the latter, the formation of the infin. without 
(2. g- Bethesda, Aceldama) and persons (¢. g. Boa-|the prefixing of 0 except in Peal; but as these are 
nerges, Bar-jona), and even common terms (@. g. Tall- | common to the Chaldes with the Hebrew, they cannot 
the cami, Ephphstha, Sabachthan!) in this mixed dls- |. yeed an proofs that the Chaldee was a dialect inde- 
lect, (See generally the copious treatise of Pfannko-| indent of the Hebrew, and not the Syriac modified 
chen on the history and elements of the Aramman lan-|},y the Hebrew; and the same may be sald of the dif- 
guage, translated, with introductory remarks by the edi- | ‘erence of pronunciation between the Syriac and Chal- 
tor, in the Am. Bi. Rep. April, 1831, p. B09-363; Comp. | ase, such as the prevalence of an a sound in the latter 
Nagel, De lingua Aramea, Altdorf, 1789; Etheridge, | where the former has the o sound, etc, It may be 
4raneze Dialects, Lond. 1848), added, however, to the evidence above adduced, as a 
The following are philological treatises on both| general remark, that when we consider the wide range 
branches of the Aremman language; Grammans—|of the Aramaic language from east to west, it'is in the 
Seanert, Harm. tingg. Orient. (Viteb. 1658, 4to); Amira, | highest degree probable that the dialect of the people 
Gromm. Syrizca swe Chaldatea (Rom, 1606); Buxtorf, | using it at the one extremity should differ considera- 
Gramm. Chald. Syr. Basil. 1615, 1650); De Dieu, | bly from that of those using It at the other. It may 
Gramm. ling. Orient. (Ato, Lugd. B. 1628; Francof.|be further added thet not only are the alphabetical 
1688); Alting, Inefitut, Chald. ef Syr. (Frkf. 1676, | characters of the Chaldee different from those of the 
1701); Erpenias, Gramm. Chald. et Syr. (Amst, 1a Syriac, but there le a much greater prevalence of the’ 
Hottinger, Gramm. Chald. Syr. et Rabb, (Turic, 1652);) scriptio plena in the former than in the latter, Aa,. 
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e@ Cheldee has come down to us only|the Syriac. The Syriac is written in two different 
priate medium of Jewish channels, it is not | characters, the Estrangelo and the Peshito. Of these 
probable that we bave {t in the pure form in which {t | the Estrangelo is the more ancient ; indeed, it is more 
was spoken by the Shemitic Babylonians, The ralo | encient apparently then the characters of the Pahny. 
of the Persians, and subsequently of the Greeka in| rene and the Egypto-Aramaie inscriptions. Asseman- 
Babylonia, could not fail also to infuse into the lan- | ni derives the word from the Greek orpoyythoc, rorad 
guage a foreign element borrowed from both these (Bibl. Orient, iii, pt. ti, p. 878); bat this does not cor- 
sources, (See Aurivillius, Dimertt, ad Sac. Literas et| respond with the character tteelf, which is angular 
Philol. Orient. pertis p.107 sq.; Hoffmann, Gram-| rather than round. The most probable derivation is 
matica Syr., Proleg., p.11; Dietrich, De Serm, Chald. | from the Arabic esti, writing, and anjil, gospel. The 
proprietate, Lips. 1889; Hivernick, General Introduc-| Peshito is that commonly in use, and is simply the 
tion, p. 91 9q.; Bleek, Find in dos A, 7., p. 68 ; Winer, | Estrangelo reduced to a more readable form. See 
Chaldaische Grammatik, p. 5.) Srniac Laxavacsg. 

The Chaldes, as we have it preserved in the Bible) 3 THe Samanrrax.—This is a mixtare of Aramaic 
(Ezra iv, 8, 18; vil, 12-26; Dan. ti, 4~vii, 28; Jer. x,) and Hebrew. It is marked by frequent permatations 
11) and in the Targums, has been, as respects lingulst- | of the gutturals. The character used is the most an- 
fo character, divided into three grades: 1. As it ap-| clent of the Sbemitle characters, which the Samaritans 
pears in the Targum of Onkeloe, where it possesses) retained when the Hebrews adopted the square che 
most of a peculiar and independent character; 2. AS! acter, Fow remains of this dialect are extant Be 
{t appears in the biblical sections, where it is less froe | sides the translation of the Pentateuch (see Sauant- 
from Hebraisms: and, 8, As it appears in the other | 4x Vsnstoxs], only some liturgical hymns used by 
Targums, in which, with the exception to some extent Vilared 


of that of Jonathan ben-Uzziel on the Prophets, the 


(Winer, De Onkeloso ejusque Paraphr, Chald., Lipe.| tq Qrientalia, remaln. (Morinus, Opurevla Hebreo- 


¥ na, g Samaritana, 1657; Cellarius, Hore Samaritcner, Jens, 
1880; Hirt, De Chaldaismo Biblica, Jen. 1761). See} 4703; Uhlemann, Mnstitett, Ling. Samaritanr, Lips. 
TaRoum. 1287.) See Samagrran Laxovaae. 

The language which is denominated In the N.T.| 4 Tax Santax or NazonEar.—This is the las- 
Hebrew, and of which # few specimens are there given, guage of a sect on the banks of the Euphrates and Ti- 
seems, so far as can be jndged from the scanty mate-| Fis who took to themselves (at least in part) the nome 
rials preserved, to have been substantially the same | ¢ Mendeites (Gnostics) or Nazoreans, but were called 
as the Chaldee of the Targums (Pfannkuche, On the Sabians by the Arabians. .Some of their religious 
Languoge of Palestine in the Age of Christ and his Apos-| writings are extant in the libraries at Parle and Ox- 
des, translated in the Bib, Repository, Apr. 1881, and ford. Their great book (RE RD), the Liter Ade 
reprinted in the Bib, Cabinet, vol. ii), In this lan-| k (REI RITO), 
guage some of the apocryphal books were written | mf, has been edited with a Latin translation by Mat- 
(Serome, Prof. in Tobit, Judith, 1 Mace.), the work | thias Norberg, Prof. at Lund, who died in 1826, under 
of Josephus on the Jewish war (De Bello Jud., pref. | the title Codex Nasarerus, Liber Adams Appeliates (8 
$d, and, es some suppose, the original Gospel by | parts 4to, Lund, 1815-16); this was followed ale 

tthew. It is designated by Jerome the Syro-Chal- | ‘con (1816) and an Onomasticon (1817) on the book by 
dale (contr, Pelag. iii, 1), and by this name it is now|the same. The language is a Jargon between Syrisc 
commonly known. The Talroudists intend this when | and Chaldee; it uses great freedom with the gutte- 
they speak of the Syriac or Aramaic (Lightfoot, Hor, | Tals, and indulges In frequent commutations of other 
He. on Matt. v, 18). See Hesrew Laxavacr. letters; and in general is harsh and irregular, with 

The Chaldos ie written in the square character in| many grammatical impropristios, and a large infusion 
which the Hebrew now appears, seems to have | of Peraic words. The MSS. are written in a peculiar - 
been the proper Chaldee character, and to have super-| Character; the letters are formed like those of the 
seded the old Hebrew or Samaritan character after the | Nestorian Syriac, and the vowels are inserted as let- 
exile. The Palmyrean and the Egypto-Aramaic let-| ters in the text. 
tera [see ALPHABET] much more closely resemble the| 5. THz PaLmrgene.—On the ruins of the ancient 
equare character than the ancient Hebrew of the coina| city of Palmyra or Tadmor have been found many in- 
(Kopp, Bilder und Schriften, ti, 164 sq.). See Cuac-| ecriptions, of which a great part are bilingual, Greek, 
DEE LANGUAGE. and Aramaic. A collection of these was made by 

2. Taz Wesrenx AnAmatc or SyRrac.—Of this| Robert Wood, and published by him im a work enti- 
in ite ancient form no specimens remain. As it is|tled Zhe Ruins of Palmyra (Lond. 1758); they were 
known to us, it ts the dialect of a Christlanized peo-! soon afterward made the object of learned examina- 

le, and its oldest document is the translation of the! tion by Barthélemy at Paris and Swinton at O: 

. T., which was probably made in the second cen- | especially the latter (Ezplication of the Juscrigtions is 
tary. See Syriac Versions, the Palmyrene Language, in the 48th vol. of the Philo- 
As compared with the Arabic, and even with the sophical Transactions, p.'690-756), These inscriptions 
Hebrew, the Syriac is a poor language; it is also| are of the first, St aad centuries; they are 
harsher and flatter than the Hebrew. As it is now |of little intrinsic importance. The closely 
extant, It aboands in foreign adulterations, having re-|Tesembles the Syriac, and is written in @ character 
ceived words succeasively from the Persian, the Greek, | akin to the square character, but a Little inclining to 3 
the apnea be Arabic, and even, in its more recent | cursive mode of writing, 
state, e Crusaders, 6. Tae Eorpro-ARamarc.—This Is f some 

The Syriac of the early times is said to have had | ancient Egyptian monuments, panalines qrekabiy 
Gialects, This is confirmed by what has come down | from Jews who had come from Palestine to Babylonia. 
to us. The Syriac of the sscred books differs from Among these is the famous Carpentras inacription, 2 
that preserved in the Palmyrene inscriptions, vo far | called from its present location in the south af France 
aa those can be said to convey to us any information | this, Gesenius thinks, is the Prodection of a Syrian 
on this and the ater Syriac of the Maronites | from the Seleucidinian empire residing: in Egypt; bat 
and of the Nestorlans differs considerably from that | thia is less probable than that it is the production of « 
of an older date, What Adler has called the Hicro-| Jew inclining to the Egyptian worship. Some MSS. 
solymitan dislect is a rude and harsh dialect, full of |on papyrus also belong to this head 

, g (eee Gesenizs, 
foreign words, end more akin to the Chaldes than to Momumenta Phen, |, 226-246). The language is Are- 
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ARARAT 


saic, chieBy resembling the Chaldea, but with a He-| son of Gomer, the progenitor of the Cimmerians (Gen, 


brew Infusion —Kitto, 8, v. 

Aramaio Versions. See Syriac Vexnsions; 
Tazoum. 

A’ramitess (Heb. Arammiyah’, M27, Sept. 9 
ipa, 1 Chron. vil, 14), a female Syrian, as the word 
le eleowhere rendered. See ARAM. 

A’ram-nahara’im (Heb. Aram’ Nakara’yim, 
O27] HIN, Sept. Mesoworapia Lvpiac, Pea. 1x, 
title), the region between the rivers Eupbrates and 
Tigria, i, e. Afcsopotamia, as it is elsewhere rendered. 
See Azam. 


Aram-Zobah. See Anam. 


A’ran (Heb. Aran’, 71%, wild goat; Sept. Apar, 
¥. r. ‘Appay), the second named of the two sons of Di- 
thon, and grandson of Seir the Horite (Gen. xxxvl, 
%; 1 Chron. i, 42), B.C. cir. 1968. 


Ararat (Heb. Ararat’, 07%, accord. to Boblen 
and Benfey from Samecrit aryavarta, ‘' sacred land ;" 
Sept. 'Apapdr; v.r. in 2 Kings xix, 87, ‘Apapd9; in 
Isa. xxxvil, $8, ‘Appevia ; v.r, in Jer. Il, 27, 'ApapiS, 
“Apasi3, etc.), occurs nowhere in Scripture as the 
same cf a mountain, but only as the name of a coun- 
try, upon the “mountains” of which the ark rested 
during the subsidence of the flood (Gen. viii, 4). In 
2 Kings xix, 87; Isa. xxxvii, 88 {in both which it fe 
rendered ‘‘ Armenin'’), it is spoken of as the country 
whither the sons of Sennacherib, king of Assyria, fled, 
sfter they had murdered their father, The apocryphal 
book of Tobit (i, 21) says it was ec rd bpq ‘Apapad, 
“to the mountains of Ararath.” This points to a ter- 
titery which did not form part of the Immediate do- 
tiaion of Assyria, and yet might not be fer off from 
it, The description is quite applicable to Armenia, 
and the tradition of that country bears that Sennach- 
erib's sons were kindly received by King Paroyr, who 
allotted them 8 of land bordering on Assyria, 
and that in course of time their posterity also estab- 
lished sn independent kingdom, called Vaspuraken 
(Advall’s Transl. of Chamich’s Hist. of Armenta, i, 88, 
4H). The only other Scriptare text where the word 
occars (Jer. li, 27) mentions Ararat, along with Minni 
and Ashkenaz, as kingdoms summoned to arm them- 

selves against Babylon. In the parallel place in Iaa. 
xiii, 2-4, the invaders of Bahylonia are described es 
“igming from the mountains;” and if by Miani we 
Suderstand the AMéayas in Armenia, mentioned by 
Nicholas of Damascus (Josephus, Aat. i, 8, 6), and by 
Asikenaz some country on the Huzine Sea, which may 
have had ite original name, Azenos, from Ashkenas, a 


x, 2, 8), then we arrive at the same conclusion, viz. 
that Ararat was @ mountainous region north of As. 
syria, and in all probability in Armenia. In Exek. 
xxxviil, 6, we find Togarmah, another part of Arme- 
nia, connected with Gomer, and in Ezek. xxvil, 14, 
with Meshech and Tubal, all tribes of the north. 
With this agree the traditions of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian churches (Josephus, Ast, i, 8, 6; Euseb. Prop, 
Evang, \x, 12,19; Jerome on Jeu. 1, c.), and likewise 
the accounts of the native Armenian writers, who in- 
form us that Ararod was the name of one of the ant, 
cient provinces of their country, supposed to corre- 
spond to the modern pachalics of Kars and Bayazid, 
and part of Kardistan. According to the tradition 
preserved in Moses of Chorene (in his Histor. Armen, 
p. 861, ed. Whiston, Lond. 1786), the name of Ararat 
was derived from Aral, the elghth of the native princes, 
who was killed in a battle with the Babylonians abont 
B.C. 1750; in memory of which the whole province 
was called Aray-iarat, j.6, the ruin of Arai. (See Mi- 
chaelis, Suppl, 1,180 sq.; Tach, Gem. p.1708q.) Rev, 
E. Smith, who made an exploring tour in Persie and 
Armenia in 1880 and 1881, remarks in the Biblical 
Repository, 1882, p. 202, ‘The name of Ararat occurs 
but twice in the Old Testament (Gen. viii, 1, and Jer, 
li, 27), and both times as the name of a country, 
which in the last passage is said to haveaking. It is 
well known that this was the name of one of the fif- 
teen provinces of Armenia, It was situated nearly in 
the centre of the kingdom; was very extensive, 
reaching from a point above seven or eight miles east 
of the modern Erzroom, to within thirty or forty miles 
of Nakbchewan; yielded to none in fertility, being 
watered from one extremity to the other by the Ar- 
axes, which divided it Into two nearly cqual parts; 
and contained some eight or ten cities, which were 
successively the residences of the kings, princes, or 
governors of Armenia from the commencement of its 
political existence, about 2000 years B.C. according to 
Armenian tradition, until the extinction of the Pagra- 
tian dynasty, about the middle of the eleventh centu- 
ry; with the exception of about 280 years at the com- 
mencement of the Arsacian dynasty, when Nisibis and 
Oria were the capitals. It is therefore not unnatural 
that this name should be substituted for that of the 
whole kingdom, and thas become known to foreign 
nations, and that the king of Armenia should be call- 
ed the king of Ararat." See Cuxgironm Insceir- 
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But though it may be concluded with tolerable cer- 
tainty that the land which has thus become intimately 
connected with the name Ararat ls to be identified with 


, Monnt Ararat, from the Plain of Erivan. 
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a portion of Armenia, we possess no historical data for Eighty—that being the number (and not eight) saved 


bly gro 

some of the lower peaks of the chain of mountains en- 
that region. This supposition best accords 
the nsture of the circumstances, and does not 
conflict with the language of the text when properly 
See Detucx. If our supponition be cor- 
, then, for any thing that appears to the contrary, 

the ark did not tonch the earth until the waters were 
abated to a level with the lower valleys or plains, and, 
éonsequently, the Inmates were not left upon a dreary 
@ctevation of 16,000 or 17,000 feet, never till of late 
deemed accessible to haman footsteps, and their safo 
descent from which, along with all the ‘‘Hving crea- 
committed to their care, would have been a 
the fiood, 


i 


age, whereas by te “mountains of Ararat” may 
be understood some lower chain im Armenia, whoso 
height would not be Incompatible with the notion of a 
partial flood. Finally, we on this hypothesis solve 
the question: If the descendants of Noah settled near 
the resting-place of the erk in Armenia, how could 
they be said to ap the plain of Shinar (Gen. xl, 
9), or Babylonia, from ths in? For, as we read the 


the | from the flood according to the Mohammedan belied 


(Abalfeda, Anteislam. p..17). The historian Elmacin 
mentions that the Emperor Heraclius went up, and 
visited this as “the place of the ark.” Here, or in 
the neighborhood, was once a famous Nestorien moa- 
astery—“the Monastery of the Ark,” by 
lightning in A.D. 776 (eee Assemasi, Bibl, Or. ii, 118). 
The credulous Jew, Henjamin of Tudela, says thet s 
mosque was built at Mount Judi, ‘ of tho remains of 
the ark,” by the Calipb Omar. Kinnelr, in describing 
his journey from Jezirah along the left bank of the Ti- 
gris to Nebr Van, eays( Trae. p. 453), ‘' We had a chain 
of mountains ranning parallel with the ruad on the 
left hand. This range is called the Jada Dag (Le. 
mountain) by the Turks, and ono of the inhabitants of 
Nahr Van assured me that he had frequently sea 
the remains of Noah's ark on a lofty peak behind 
that village.” (Comp. Rich’s Kurdistan, ii, 124.) A 
French eavant, Eugenc Boré, who visited those parts, 
gays the Mohammedan derviahea stil] maintain bere a 
perpetually burning lamp in an oratory (Reewe Fras 
aise, vol. xil; or the Semeur of October 2, 18%). 
The selection of this rango was natural to an inhab- 
itant of the Mesopotamian plain; for it presents a 
apparently ineurmountable barrier on that cide, bem 
ming in the valley of the Tigris with abrupt decliri- 
ties 20 closely that only during the summer months s 


narrative, the precise resting-place of the ark ie no-| any afforded between the mountain and river 
where mentioned; and though for a time stat (Ains 's Travels im track of the Ten Thousand, p 
“ower” the mountains of Ararat, it may, before the| 154). Josephus also quotes Nicolans Demasceacs to 
final subsidence of the waters, have been carried con- | the effect that mountain named Baris, beyond Min 
olderably to the east of them. (See Raumer, in tbe | yas, wasthe spot. This has been identified with Vara, 
Hertha, 1829, xiii, 388 sq. ; comp. Hoff, Gesch. d, Erd- | 2 mountain mentioned Ly St. Martin (Afem. ser CAr- 
Gotha, 1884, lil, 849.) See méaie, 1, 265) as rising to the north of Lake Van; bat 
he ancients, however, attached a peculiar sacred-| the only important moontain in the position indicated 
nees to the tops of high mountajns, and hence the be- | is described by recent travellers under the name Scibas 
lef was early propagated that the ark must have} 7agh; and we are therefore inclined to accept the 
reated on some such lofty eminence. The earliest |} emendation of Schroeder, who proposes to read Maer, 
tradition fixed on one of the chain of mountains which | the indigenous name of Mount Ararat, for Bapr. 
separate Armenis on the south from Mesopotamia, and | After the disappearance of the Nestorian monastery, 
which, as they also enclose Kurdistan, the land of the | the tradition which fixed the site of the ark on Mount 
Kurds, obtained the name of the Kardu or Carduchien | Judi appears to have declined in credit, or been chiel- 
range, corrupted into Gordian and Cordyman. This | ly confined to Mohammedans, and gave place (at least 
opinion prevailed among the Chaldwans, if we may | among the Christians of the West) to that which now 
rely on the testimony of Beroous as quoted by Jose- | obtains, and according to which the ark rested on 8 
phus (Ass. 1, 8, 6): ‘It is said there ts stil] some part | great mountain in the north of Armenia—to which (90 
of this ship in Armenia, at the mountain of the Cor-| strongly did the idea take hold of the popular belief) 
dymans [Kopdvaiwy=Koords}, and that people carry | was, in course of time, given the very name of Ararst, 
off pieces of the bitumen, which they use as amalets.” | as.if no doubt could be entertained that it was the 
Ararat of Scripture. We have however, that in 
ter, Erdk, x, 859 q.) The same is reported by Aby-| the Bible Ararat is nowhere py ofa moantain, 
denus (in Euseb. Prep, Eoang. |x, 4), who says they | and by tho native Armenians the mountain in quee- 
employed the wood of the vessel against diseases. | tion was never so designated; it is by them called 
Hence we are prepared to find the tradition adopted | Afdcis, and by the Turks Aghwedagh, i. e. “The 
by the Chaldee parapbrasts, as well as by the Syriac Heavy or Great Mountain" (eee Kimpfer, Amer. ii, 
translators and commentators, and all the Syrian| 498 sq.). Tho J'algute and Jerome, indeed, render 
churches, In the threo texts where ‘‘ Ararat” ocours, | Ararat by '' Armenia," but they_do not particalarize 
the Targum of Onkelos bas "7"p, Kardw; and, ac-| any one mountain, Still there is no doubt of the 
cording to Buxtorf, the term ‘‘ Kardyan” was in Chal-| sntiqaity of the tradition of this being (ae it is some- 
des synonymous with ‘‘ Armenian.” At Gen. vili, 4, | times termed) the ‘‘ Mother of the World.” The Per- 
the Arabic of Erpenius has Jebel ¢/-Karud (the Moun. | *ians call it KeA-i-Nweh, ‘Noah's Mountain.” The 
tain of the Kurds), which Is Mkewise found in the| Armenian etymology of the name of the city of 
“Book of Adam" of the Zabmans. For other proofs | Nakbchevan (which lies cast of it) is said to be “‘firet 
that this was the prevalent opinion among the East- place of descent or lodging,” being as the 
orm Churches, tho reader may consult Eutychins (An-| Place where Noah resided after descending from the 
‘ @als) and Epiphanius (Horres, 18). It was no doubt) mount. It is mentioned by Josephus (Anz. i, 3, 5) 
from this source that it was borrowed by Mohammed, | tader # Greek name of similar import, viz. ‘A: 
who in hie Xeran (xt, 46) sayo “The ark reated on | Po» (‘‘landing-place"), and by Ptolemy (v, 28, § 12) 
the mountain Al-Judi.” That name was probably a 8¢ arvana (Natoudna, seo Chesney, Exped, to tha 
corruption of Glordi, i, ¢, Gordiman (the designation 
given to the entire range), but afterward applied to 
the spectal locality where the ark was supposed to 


(See Orelll, Suppl. mot, ad Nicol, Damase. p. 58; Rit- 


Euphrat. i, 148). * 

1, The mounteln thas known to Earopeans as Ara- 
rat consists of two immense conical elevations (one 
have rested, This is on a mountain a little to the| peak considerably lower than the other), towering In 
cast of Jesirah Ibm Omar (the ancient Bezabde) on the| massive and majestic grandeur from the valley af the 
Tigris. At the foot of the mountain there was a vil-| Aras, the ancient Araxes. Smith and Dwight give 
lage called Xarya Thaminia, |. e. the Village of the |its position north 57° west of Nakhchevan, and south 
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25° west of Erivan (Researches in Armenia, p. 267); 
and remark, in describing it before the recent earth- 
quake, that in no part of the world had they seen any 
mountain whose imposing appearance could plead half 
eo powerfally as thie a claim to the honor of having 
once beea the stepping-stone between the old world 
“It appeared,” says Ker Porter, ‘ns 
if the hagest mountains of the world had been piled 
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entire aspect of the country, commenced on July 2, 
1840, and continued, at intervals, until the Ist of 

tember. Traces of fissures and land-elips have been 
left on the surface of the earth, which the eye of the 
eclentific observer will ise after many ages, 
Clouds of reddish amoke a strong smell of sul- 
phar, which pervaded the neighborhood after the 
earthquake, seem to Indicate that the volcanic powers 


vpon each other to form this one sublime immensity 
af earth, and rocks, and snow. The icy peaks of ita 
double heads rose lly foto the clear and 
cloudless heavens; the sun blazed bright upon them, 
and the reflection sent forth a dazzling radiance equal 
to other suns. My eye, not able to rest for any length 
of time upon the glory of its summits, wan- 
dsred down the apparently interminable sides, ¢ill 1 
could no longer trace their vast Jince in the mists of 


of the mountain are not altogether dormant. ‘he de- 
struction of houses and other property in a wide tract 
of country around was very great; fortunately, the 
earthquake having happened during the day, the loss 
of lives did not exceed fifty. The scene of greatest 
devastation wae {n the narrow valley of Akorhi, where 
the masses of rock, icc, and snow, detached from the 
summit of Ararat and ite leteral points, were thrown 
at one single bound from a height of 6000 feet to the 


the horizon; when an irrepreselblo Impulse immedi- 


bottom of the valley, where they lay scattered over 
ately carrying my eye upward again refized my 


gaze | an extent of several miles. (See Major Voskoboini- 
‘pon the awful of Ararat” (7rap. 1, 162 9q. ; ii, | kof's Report, in the A thenetwm for 1841, p. 157.) Par- 
636 eq.), To the samo effect Morier writes: '' Noth- | rot describes the secondary summit about 400 yards 
ing can be more besatiful than its shape, more awful | distant from the highest point, and on the gentle de- 
then its height. All the surrounding mounteins sink | pression which connects the two eminences he sur- 
into insignificance when compared to it. It is perfect | mises that the ark reated (Journey fo Ararat, p. 179). 
in all ite parts; no hard rugged feature, no unnatural | The region immediately below the limits of perpetual 
prominences; every thing is in harmony, and all com- | snow is barren, and unvisited by beast or bird. Wag- 
bines to render it one of the sublimest objects in na- ner (Reise. p. 185) describes the silence and solitn 
tare" (Journey, c. xvi; Second Journ-y, p. 812). Sev- that reign there as quite overpowering. Arguri, the 
eral had been made to reach the top of Ara- | only village known to have been built on its slopea, 
mt, but few persons had got beyond the limit of per- | was the epot where, according to tradition, Noah 
petual now, Tho French traveller Tournefort, in the | planted his vineyard. Lower down, in the plain of 
year 1700, long persevered in the face of many diffi- | Araxes, is Nakhchevan, where the patriarch is reputed 
calties, but was foiled in the end. About = century | to have been buried (see Am. Bib. Repos, April, 1886, 
later the Pacha of Bayazid undertook the ascent with | p. 890-416).—Kitto, s.v. See Noan. 
no better success. The honor was reserved toa Ger-| 2. Returning to the broader signification we have 


the sea, and 
After he and 


September (O. S.), 1829, th 
Mouet Ararat. It was a 


reports that, from the valley between the two peaks, 
nearly 8000 feet above the level of the sea, the ascent 
can with facility be accomplished. It would appear 
even that the ascent is easier than that of Mont Blanc; 
and the best period for the enterprise is the end of 
daly or beginning of August, when there fs annually 
-& period of atmospheric quiet, and a clear unclouded 
sky. Another Roselan, M. Antonomoff, has also as- 
cended to the top; and an Englishman, named Sey- 
moar, accompanied by a guide to tourists named Or- 


tho Mediterranean on the south. With the first it is 
connected by the Acampsis, with the second by the 
Araxes, with the third by the Tigris and Euphrates, 
the latter of which aleo serves as an outlet toward the 
countries on the Mediterranean coast, These seas 
were the high roads of primitive colonization, and the 
plains watered Ly these rivers were the seats of the 
most powerful nations of antiquity, the Assyrians, the 
Babylontans, the Medes, and the Colchtans. Viewed 
with reference to the dispersion of the nations, Ar- 
menia is the true centre ((p¢aArc) of the world; and 
it is a significant fact that at the present day Ararct 
is the great boundary-stone betwecn the empires of 
Rossla, Turkey, and Persia. (8.) Js physical forma- 
tion. The Armenian plateau Is the result of volcanic 


ed by four Cossacks and three Arme-| agencies: the plains as woll as the mountains supply 
a pate ries have ascended the mountain, | evidence of this, Armenia, however, differs material- 
and to have reached the level summit of the highest ly from other regions of similar geological formation, 
peak on the 17th September, 1846. (See extract from | as, for instance, the neighboring renge of Caucasus, 
4 letter in the Cascuse, o St. Petersburg Journal, AtA-| inasmuch as it does not rise to a sharp, well-defined 
exxum, No. 1085, p. 914.) That tha mountain is of | central crest, but oxpands into plains or steppes, sepa- 
Yoleanie origin ia evidenced by the Immense masses; rated by a graduated series of subordinate ranges. 
of lava, cinders, and porphyry with which the middle| Wagner (Reise, p. 268) attributes this peculiarity to 
region is covered; a deep cleft on its northern side| the longer during which the volcanic ere 
has been regarded as the site of ite crater, and this| were at work, and the room afforded for the expansion 
cleft has been the scene of a terriblo catastrophe, | of the molten masses Into the surrounding districts, 
An earthquake, which in « few moments changod the! The result of this expansion is that Armenia is far 
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more hecessible, both from without and within its own 
limits, than other districts icllorwnty vagrant ee 
passes, though are com y easy, an re 
is no istrict wa is shut out from communication 
with {ts neighbors, The fall of the ground in the 
centre of the plateau is not decided in any direction, as 
is demonstrated by the early courses of the rivers— 
the Araxes, which flows into the Caspian, rising west- 
ward of either branch of the Euphrates, and taking at 
first a northerly direction—the Euphrates, which flows 
to the south, rising northward of the Araxes, and tak- 
ing a westerly direction. (4.) The climate is severe. 
Winter lasts from October to May, and is succeeded 
by a brief spring and a summer of intense beat. The 
contrast between the plateau and the adjacent coun- 
triea is striking; in April, when the Mesopotamian 
plains are scorched with heat, and on the Euzine 
shore the azalea and rhododendron are in bloom, the 
Armenian plains are still covered with snow; and in 
the early part of ber it freezes keenly at night. 
(5.) The vegetation is more varied and productive than 
the climate would lead us to expect. Trees are not 
found on the plateau itself, but grass grows luxuriant. 
ly, and furnishes abundant pasture during the sum- 
mer months to the flocks of the nomad Kurds, Wheat 
and barley ripen ot far higher altitudes than on the 
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(note the plur. ‘‘ poets"”).° See Schmid, De Arato (Jan 
1691). 

Aran’nah (Hebd. Aravnah’, MQNUS, 2 Sam. xxiv, 
16-24 [ver. 16 My, ver. 18 M377], perhaps anctb- 
er form of Ornan; Sept. ‘Opya) or Orman (Heb. Or- 
nan’, {29%, simble; 1 Chron. xxi; 2 Chros. iii 1; 
pacaetg wind rer cottnarey migra sat 
sessed Jerusalem before it was taken by the Isrse- 
ites. The angel of pestilence, sent to punish King 
David for his presumptuous vanity in taking a cec- 
ple, was stayed In the work of death 


tite 
of the Temple, he liberally offered the ground to De- 
vid as a@ free gift; but the king insisted on paying 
the full value for it (60 shekels of silver eccording 


sites, whom David spared in the capture of the city oa 
account of bis good-will toward the Hebrews (Asi. vii, 
8,8). See Mortas. 


Alps and the Pyrenees; the volcanic nature of the soil, 
the abundance of water, and the extreme heat of the 


short summer bring the harvest to maturity with won- giant, 


derful speed. At Erzrim, more than 6000 feet above 
the level of the sea, the crops appear above ground in 
the middle of Juno, and are ready for the sickle before 
the end of August (Wagner, p. 265). The vine ripens 
at about 5000 feet, while in Europe its limit, even 
south of the Alps, is about 2650 fect. See Anxz- 
mA. 

+ The general result of these observations as bearing 
upon the Biblical uarrative would be to show that, 
while the elevation of the Armenian plateau consti- 
tuted it the natural resting-placo of the ark after tho 
Deluge, its geographical position and its physical 
character secured an impartial distribution ofthe fam- 
ilies of mankind to the various quarters of the world. 
The climate furnished s powerfal inducement to seck 
the more tempting regions on all sides of it. At tho 
same time, the character of the vegetation was remark- 
ably adapted to the nomad state in which we may 
conceive the early generations of Noah's descendants 
te have lived. —Smith, sv. See Erawotoer. 


Ar’arath (Apapd3 v. r, “Apa snother form 
(Tobit i, 21) of the name ARARAT aids 

see rir ere 
poems in , about B.C. 270, ts and Latin 
translations of which are alone extant (Fabric. Bibi, 
Gree, iv, 87; Schaubach, Gesch. d, griech, Astronomie, 
p. 215; Delambre, Hist, de! Astron. Ancienne), (For 
an account of his works and their editions, see Smith's 
Dict, of Class, Biog.s.v.) From the opening of ono 
of these poet entitled Phanomena (Parvdusva), tho 
Apostle Paul is thought to have made the quotation 
Indicated in his speech at Athens (Acts xvil, 28), 
‘As certain also of your own poets have said, ‘For 
we are also bis offspring ;’" since the words precisely 
agree (Tov ydp «ai yivog toyéy). Others, however 
Sse aysap sasha tie loc.), adduce similar senti- 
men m Cleanthes (i« cov yap yivog douby, Hymn. 
in Jovem, 5) and Pindar (iy S7av vives, rea 
few brief and casual quotations of this kind have been 
made the foundation of the hasty conclusion that Paul 
was well read in classic poetry; but this, from his Jew- 
ish education, is extremely Improbable. Seo Paun, 
In this, the most direct instance, he appears rather to 
refer to the general sentiment of the Greek mytholo- 
Gy, 0f which the passages adduced (alluded to in a gen- 
eral way by Paul, as if taken second-hand and by 
recollection merely) fre the frequent expression 


Ar’ba (Heb. Arta’, 337%, four, but seo Simosis 
Onom. V. T. p. 812 8q.; Sept. 'ApSde v. ¥. “Apyof), a 
father of Anak (q. v.), from whom Hebron 
(q. v.) derived its early name of KinsaTH-Ausa, j.¢. 
city of Arba (Josh. xiv. 15; xv. 18; xxi, 11). B.C. 
ante 1618. See Grant. 

Ar’bathite (Heb. Arbazhi’, "3", Sept. 'Apa- 
Beirne, but in Chron. TapaBe93ei v. r. Napasai>i), 
an epithet of Abiel, one of David's warriors (2 Sem. 
xxiii, 81; 1 Chron. xi, 82), probably as being an in- 
habitant of Anasan (Josh. xv, 61; xxiii, 22). 

Arbat’tis (only in the dat. plur. ‘ApG@drro, with 
many var. readings, ses Grimm, Handb. in loc.), a city 
or region named in connection with Galiles as being 
despoiled by Simon Maccabeeus (1 Mac. v, 28). Ewald 
(Jer. Geach. iv, 359 note) thinks (from the Syriac reed- 
ing Ard Bot) that the district now called Ard e-Batt 
bah, north of the ses of Galilee, is intended, and oth- 
ers have conjectared the Arabah, Arabia, ete.; bat 
the most probable supposition is that of Roland (Palezt. 
p. 192), that the name is a corruption (comp. 2 Mare. 
v, 8) of that of the toparchy called hy Josephus (War, 
iit, 8, 4 and 5) ACRABATTINE (q. v.). 

Arbeh. See Locust. 

Ar’bel See Beru-anset, 

Arbe’la (rit ‘Ap3nAa), mentioned in 1 Macc, ix, 
2, as defining the situation of Masaloth, a place be- 
sieged and taken by Bacchides and Alcimus at the 
opening of the cam in which Judas Maccabeus 
ing to Josephus (Ani. xii, 11, 1) 
this was at Arbela of Galilee (iy ’Ap@mAorc), a place 
which he elsewhere states to be near Sepphoris, on the 
lake of Gennesareth, and remarkable for certain im- 
pregnable caves, the resort of robbers and insurgents, 
and the scene of more than one encounter 
(comp. Ant. xiv, 15,4 and 5; Was, i, 16, 2 and 3; ii, 
20, 6; Life, 37). These topographical requirements 
are fully met by the existing /rbid, a site with a few 
ruins, wost of Mejdel, on the south-east side of the 
Wady Hamim, in a emall plain at the foot of the hill 
of Karin Hattin. The caverns ore in the opposite 
face of the ravine, and bear the name of Kulat Ibn 
Main (Robinson, ii, 898; Burekh. 381; Irby, 91). 
As to the change in the name, the Arbela of Alexan- 
der the Great is called Jrbil by the Arabic historians 
(Robinson, ii, 399), Moreover, the present /rdid is 
undoubtedly mentioned in the Talmud as Arbel (sce 
Schwars, Palest, 189; Reland, Palest. 858; Robinson, 
iii, 843 note). There seems, therefore, no reason to 
doubt the soundness of this identification (Grst soy- 
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grated in the Manch. Gel, Anaeigen, Nov. 1886). The | of Bourbon, abbess of Fontevrault.—Mainferme, Dis 

army of Bacchides was on its road from Antioch to | sertationes in Epistolam contra Robertum de Arbriselio 

the land of Judwa (yij» ‘Iotda), which they were sp- (Saumur, 1682); Hoefer, Now. Biographie Ginérale, 
ing " by the way that leadeth to Galgala” (Gil- iil, 23. 


gal), that is, by the valley of the Jordan in the direct 
line to which Jrbid lies. “Ewald, however (Geach. Jer. | 


Gat. But he admits that no trace of an Arbela in 
that direction has yet come to light. Arbela is prob- 
ably the Burit-arBet (q. v.) of Hos, x, 14.—Smith. 

Arbéla (ApGm\a), another city mentioned by 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v.) a8 situated be- 
yoad Jordan, near Pella ; doubtiess the present /rbid, 
a large with extensive ruins near Wady She- 
na “bial by several travellers (Ritter, Erdt. xv, 

2q.). 

Ar’bite (Heb. Arts’, "2", Sopt. Api), an epl- 
thet of Paaral or Naaral, one of David's warriors (2 
Sam. xxili, 35; comp. 1 Chron. xi, 87), probably as be- 
ing 8 native of the town ARAB (Josh. xv, 62), Inthe 
list of Chronicles it is given as Ben-Fehai, by a change 
in letters not unfrequently occurring. See Ezsar, 
(See Kennicott, Dissert, on 2 Sam, xxii, p. 210.) 

Arbo’nai (Gr. Abrinas, 'ABpwvic v.r. "ABpwyat, 
tee Fritzsche, Comment. in loc.), a stream, as it would 
teem, in Mesopotamia, having several considerable 
cities on its banks which were destroyed by Holofernes 
(Judith ii, 24). Some regard it as being the same with 
the Habor (q. v.) or Chaboras of Scripture (2 Kings 
xvii, 16). But it is probably a false rendering of a 
bungling translator for the original Heb. “M3317 “333, 
beyond the river, i, e. Euphrates (sce Movers, in the 
Boner Zeitechr, xiii, 88). 

Arbriasel or Arbrisselles, Rosset D', the 
founder of the order of Fontevrault, was born in 1047 
at Arbrissel or Arbreses, a village in the diocese of 
Rennes, and died Feb. 25,1117. In 1085 he was ap- 
pointed of the bishop of Rennes, in which 
diocese he labored successfully for the restoration of 
ehorch discipline. In 1089 he became professor of 
theology at Angers; but after two years he retired to 
the forest of Craon, on the frontier of Anjou and Bre- 
tagne. There soon a namber of hermits gathored 
around him, and Robert founded the first establish- 
ment of the order of Fontevrault, the celebrated abbe 
Dz Bora, Robert himself was appointed its first 
or at the Council of Tours in 1096, where he preached 
the same year. The number of the followers of Rob- 
ett rapidly increased, and he established several mon- 
asteries; the most important was the celebrated ab- 
bey of Fontevranlt, near Poitiers, after which the en- 
tire order was named. The abbey consisted of two 
different monasteries, one for men and one for wom- 
«0, which together counted soon more than 2000 in- 
mates. According to the letters of Marhod, bishop of 
Bennes (cited by P, de la Mainferme, Clipeus, t. i, p. 
&), and Geoffroy, abbot of Vendome (Recueil des Let- 
tres de T Abbé Geoffroy, publides par le P, Sirmond in 
1610), Robert, to crucify bis flesh, had recourse to the 
most immoral kind of mortification; he used, for in- 
tance, to sleep in the cells of the nuns. These facts, 
denied or excused by some, and affirmed or censured 
by others, were the subject of the most lively contro- 
versy among the Roman Catholic theolozians of France 


in the 17th and 18th centuries. A monk of Fonte- | 


vrault, P. de la Mainferme, wrote a large work, en- 
titled Clipeus nascentis ordinis Fontebraldensis, in de- 
fence of the founder of the order. Robert, in 1104, 
was at the Councils of Beaugency and Paris, 
at the latter of which he prevailed upon Bertrade to 


separate from King Philip. He died in the monaste- | 


ry of Ormn. His remains were, in 1638, placed In a 


fy, 870 note), insiste, in opposition to Josephus, that hss a 
the engagements of this campsign wore confined to. his studies und: 
Judea proper, a theory which drives him to consider | of laws, 
“Galgals” aa the Jiljilia north of Gophna. See Git- | pion; but he soon left the bar for the pulpit. 
\ he was made principul of the University of Aberdeen. 
He took an active part in the various controversies of 
the time, and was erhployed in the preparation of the 
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Arbuthnot, Atzxanpzr, a Scotch divine, wae 
in 1688, He was educated in the University of 
md then went to France and prosecuted 
ler Cujacius, Being declared licentiate 
he came home in 1566 to follow that profes- 
Tn 1568 


In 1588 he received a 


“ Book of Discipline.” presen- 


| tation to one of the churches of St. Andrew's, but was 


prohibited by a roye! warrant, or ‘“‘horning,” from ac- 
pting it. The cause of the royal indignation against 
him is not exactly known; but while the controver- 
fy a8 to his appointment was pending he died, Octo- 
ber 10,1588. Ile left behind him the character of a 
moderate and honest man, a man of learning, and a 
poet.—McCrie’s Life of Melville, 1,114; Biog. Britan- 
nica, 


Arcade. In church architecture, a series of arch- 
es supported by pillars or shafts, whether belonging to 
the construction or weed in relicving large surfaces of 
masonry ; the present observations will be confined to 
the Jatter, that is, to ornamental arcades. These were 
introduced early in tho Norman style, and were used 
very largely to its clore, the whole base story of ex- 
terior and interior slike, and the upper portions of 
towers and high walls, being often quite covered with 
them. They were either of simple or of intersecting 
arches; it is needless to say that the latter are the 


Norman Arch from Canterbury. 
most elaborate in work, and the most ornamental; they 
are accordingly reserved in general for the richer por- 
tions of the fabric. There is, moreover, another, and 
perhaps more effective way of complicating the arcade, 
by placing an arcade within and behind another, co 
that the wall is doubly recessed, and the play of light 
and shadow greatly increased. The decorations of 
the transitional, until very late in the style, are ro 
nearly those of the Norman, that we need not partic- 
ularize the semi-Norman arcado. In the next etyle 
the simple arcade is, of course, most frequent. This, 
like the Norman, often covers very large surfaces. 
Foil arches are often introduced at this period, and 
greatly vary the effect. The reduplication of arcades 
is now managed differently from the former style. 
Two arcades, perfect in all thelr parts, are sct the one 
behind the other, but the shaft of the outer is opposite 
to the areh of the Inner series, the outer ecries is also 
more lofty in its proportions, and the two are often of 
differently constructed arches, as at Lincoln, where 
the outer series Is of trefoil, the inner of simple archee, 


magnificent marble tomb, made by ordor of Louise 


or rice versd, the two always being different. The ef- 
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fect of this is extremely beautiful. But the most ax- 
quisite arches are those of the Geometrical period, 
where each arch is often surmounted Ly a crocketed 
pediment, and the higher efforts of sculpture are tasked 
for their enrichment, as in the glorious chapt2r-bouses 
of Salisbury, Southwell, and York: these are, how- 
over, usually confined to the interior. In the Deco- 
tated period partially, and in tho Perpendicular entire- 
ly, the arcade gave place to panelling, greatly to the 
loss of effect, for no delicacy or intricacy: of pattern 
can for the bright light and deep shadows 
of the Norman and early English arcades (Hook, 
Church Dictionary, 6. ¥.). 


Aros Custodes, keepers of the chest, a pame oc- 
casionally given in the early church to the archdea- 
cons (q. v.). The bishop was not required to care 
personally for the widows, orphans, and stran, bat 
to commit them to bis archdeacon, who had the keys 
of the church's treasures, and the care of dispensing 
the oblations of the people. The ordinary deacons 
were the actual dispensers of the money; but from the 
archdeacon, who was the chief manager, they received 
their instructions and orders.—Bingham, Or‘g. Eccles. 
bk. li, ch. xxl, § 5; Farrar, Aectes. Dict. 8. v. 


AsoSni Disciplina (discipline of the mysteries, or 
system of secret instruction), a term first introduced by 
Meier in his De Recondita vet, Eccles, Theologia (1677), 
to denote the practice of the early church of concealing 
from unbelievers, and even from catechumens, certain 
be of divine worship, especially of the sacraments, 

@ subject is curious in itself, and receives additional 
importance from the use made of it by the Romanists 
(see below). The disciplinu arcani is not to be con- 
founded with the system of reserve, or concealment in 
theology (scteatia arcani, pvernprogogin), which sprang 
up in Egypt ln the second century, viz. the system 
adopted by certain teachers of not commanicating cer 
tuin parts of Christian knowledge (yor) to Chris- 
tian people generally, but only secretly to ench as 
they deemed capable and worthy. Clement of Alex- 
andria is the first to mention this system, and he pre- 
tends that it was institated by Christ himself (Stromat, 
lib, J, c.1; see Mosheim, Historical Commentaries, cent. 
ii, § 84). But the ercani disciplina proper referred to 
worship rather than to doctrine. It is fally treated 
by Bingham, from whom the following statement is 
condensed. 

1, Tertullian (¢ 220) is the firnt writer who men- 
tions the practice of this mystery, and blames the ‘her- 
etics for not observing it (De Prescripl. ade, Her. cap. 
41). From him, and from later writers, it appears 
that the secret system at first covered only Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper (I. e. the forms and ritual of the 
Sacraments, not the doctrine concerning them). Ata 
later period, confirmation, ordination, and unction 
were also made matters of concealment ; and parts of 
the prayers of the church were enjoyed only by the 
‘faithful,’ while anbelievers and catechumens were 
excluded from them. The system seems to have 
reached its height during the fourth century. At that 
time catechumens were taught the Ten Command. 
ments, @ creed, or summary confession of faith, and 
the Lord's Prayer, with suitable oxpositions; but, 
prior to baptism, the natare of the sacraments was 
carefully concealed, Even the time and place were 
not on any account to be divulged. To relate the 
manoer in which the sacrament was administered, to 
mention the words used in the administration, to de- 
scribe the simple elements in which It consisted, were 
themes on which the initiated were an strictly forbid- 
den to touch as if they had been laid under an oath of 
secrecy, Evon tho ministers, when they were led in 
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their public discourses to apeak of the sacraments or 
the higher doctrines of faith, contented themselves with 
remote allusions, and dismissed the subject by saying 
“loaow oi pepunptyos, The initiated know what is meant, 
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So also of confirmation. Basil (De Spiritw Sancis, 
c, 27) says that the “ holy oil used in this 
is mot to be looked upon by the uninitiated.” As to 
tbe public prayers of the church, all those which had 
reference to the communion service were confined to 
the fdeles, The highest clans of penitents, called om 
sistentes, or co-standers, were allowed to be present st 
the communion prayers, and see the oblation offered 
and received by the faithful, though they might not 
partake with them. But catechumens of all ranks 
were wholly excluded from all this. They were al- 
ways dismissed before these prayers Logan, and the 
doors of the church were locked and guarded by prop- 
er officers, to the intent that no uninitiated pera 
should indiscreetly rash in upon them. We shut the 
doors, says Chrysostom (Hom, xxiil, in Matt.), when 
we celebrate the holy mysteries, and drive away all 
uninitiated pereons. This was one of the secrets of 
the church, as we heard St. Austin before (ia Pala. 
cili) speak of it; one of the things which a cateche- 
men t not look upon, according to St. Basil (De 
Spirit, Sanet. c. 27). refore the author of the Apo 
tolical Constitution (lib. fi, c. 67; viii, c. 11) makes it 
a part of the deacon's office not only to command 
their absence, bat also to keep the doors, that none 
might come in during the time of the oblation, Epl 
phanius (Heres, 42, n. 8) and St. Jerome (Cons, is 
Galaf, c. vi) bring it as a charge the Marcion- 
ites that they despised this discipline, and admitted 
catechumens indiscriminately with the falthful to all 
their mysteries, And Palladias (Vica Chrysod. c. 9) 
forms a like charge against the enemies of Chrys 
tom, that in the tumult they raised against him, they 
gave occasion to the uninitiated to break into the 
church, and see those things which it was not lawfal 
for them to set their eyes upon. Nay, so strict was 
the church then in the observation of this discipline, 
that Athanasius convicted the Meletiane of false wi- 
neas against him when they pretended to prove by the 
testimony of some catechumens that Macarius, one of 
his presbyter, had overturned the communion table in 
the time of the oblation; he argued that this could act 
be 60, because (Athanasius, Apol. 2), if the cateche- 
tens were present, there could then be no oblation.— 
(Bingham, Orig. Eccles, bk. x, ch, v.) 

2, The disciplina arcani gradually fell into disse; 


no precise date of Its end can be given, Rothe (Her. - 


tog, Real-Encgblopadie, 1, 471) remarke that so 
on the one hand, as the church stood in the midst of a 
Ssierapt hae , and "9 long, on the other band, as, 
within the chorch, delay of baptism (the procrust atio 
baptism’) to an advanced age, or Nes to the 4: 
hour, was practised, the arcani disciplina might have 
been a useful system ; but just in proportion as infant 
baptism became more general, and the pagan world was 
christianized, the secret discipline loat its significance; 
for, in consequence of these changes, the class of pet 
sons for whom it had heen instituted no longer exist- 
ed. Ina general way, we may name the ond of the 
sixth century as the period when ft passed away. 
The Western Church pradually stripped its liturgy of 
all secret usages; and Bona (Rer. Liturgicar. |. 1,16, 6) 
asserts that about 700 the catechumonal system wat 
entirely gone. The Eastern Church, however, holds 
on to her antiquated formulas, by which the catechs- 
mens are dismissed from divine worship, notwithstand- 
ing that charch has no catechamens, and practises 
pore ec beat 

8. The original grounds for the adoption of the ar- 
cani disciplina cannot be known; but conjectares, and 
even plausible sources, are not wanting. The reasons 
for it were, according to Bingham, first, that the plain- 
ners and simplicity of the Christian rites might not be 
contemned by the catechamens, or give scandal or of- 
fence to them, before they were thoroughly instructed 
about the nature of the myateries; secondly, to con- 
ciliate a reverence in the minds of men for myate- 
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rhea 0 concealed ; and, thirdly, to make the catecho- | 
mens more desirous to know them, or to excite their 
curicsity, Augustine says, ‘‘ Though the sacraments 
are not disclosed to the catechumens, it is not because 
they cannot bear them, but that they may so much 
the more ardently desire them, by how much they are 
more honorably hidden from them"’ (Hom, in Joh. 96). 
Rothe goes into an elaborate inquiry on the saliject in 
the article above elted (und also in his treatise De Dis- 
ciple Arconi Orignne (Heidel. 1841, 4to), of which the 
following |s the substance. Casaubon (De reb. sacria 
Exerc. xvi, Genev. 1654, 4to) traces the origin of it to 
a desire, on the part of Christians, to have m 

of their own, and eo not to be outdone by heat > 
whieh set great store by them. Rothe disputes this, 
on the groand of the bitter of the Anti-Ni- 
cene Christians to all heathen ideas and asages. But 
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writers as to penance, image-worship, and other of 
thelr corruptions. The Jesuit Schelatrate first at- 
tempted this in his Anigsites illustrata (Ant, 1678), 
but was fully refuted by Tenzel in Erercitationes See 
teetm (Francof. 1692, 4to). Other Roman Catholic 
works on the subject are, Schollner, De Disciplina Ar- 
cani (Venet. 1756); Lienhardt, De “i og et de 
Disciplina Areani (Argentor. 1629). hen pressed 
bard by Protestants with the argument that no traces 
of the corruptions named above, or of the invocation 
of saints, the seven sscraments, or transubetantion, are 
to Le found in the early ages of the church, they ad- 
init the fact of this silence, but account for it om the 
ground that these doctrines and usages formed part of 
the dise/plina arcani. Bingham shrewdly remarks 
that this ‘‘is an artifice that would justify as many 
errors and vanities as any church could be guilty of; 


be forgets that mysteries are congenial to human na-| it is but working a little with this admirable inatrn- 
tore in all ages; a spirit akin to that which preserves | ment and tool, called cisciplina arcani, and then all 
Free-masonry could very well have existed in the early | the secming contradictions between the ancient doc- 
church. With leas probability, certain writers, e. g. | trines and practices of the church universal and the 


Frommann (Dé Diseiplina Arcani, Jena, 1885), find the 
origin of the seeret system in Judaism, which did not 
admit proselytes at once to all eacred servicer, Had 
this been 20, we should find traces of it in the N. T. 
and in the apostolic age; but the whole system is 
quite foreign to apostolic usage, which practised the 
utmost openness. Moreover, during that early period 
of Christianity when the charch borrowed from Ju- 
daivm, the disciphaa arcani did not yet exirt; and 
Lesides, the Jewish custom appears to be of so late an 
origio that it may iteelf be an imitation of a Chria- 
tian institution, “Auuatl (Handb, der Chrisl. Archd- 
ologie, i, 98 eq.; Dealwilrdigketlen, iv, 397) thinks that 
the carly Christians adopted the secret discipline be- 
cause thelr public worship was forbidden by law, and 
that this compulsory secrecy grew into n usage. But 
if this were true, al! parta of wurebip would bave 
thared in the secrecy, whereas only certain portions 
ere mide myateries of. Credner (Jen. Literutur-Zei- 
tung, 1846, Nos. 164 and 165) traces the origin of the 
tecret discipline back to the apostolic age, and finds 


the ground of it in the netural unwillingnese of Jew-; 


ish Christians to admit heathen converts at once to 
baptism. He finds confirmation of his theory in the 
fact that Clement of Alexandria (Quie Dives, c. 42), 
Ireneus (ade, Her. iv, 28, 24), and Tertullian (De Bop- 
tira, ¢. 18) trace the origin of the catechumenate back 


novel ccrruptions of the modern Church of Rome will 
presently vanish and disappear; so that we need not 
wonder why men, whose interest it serves so much, 
should magnify this as a noble invention” (bk. x, ch. 
v,§ 1). The account given above of the nature of 
the arcani disciplina suffices of itself to refate the 
Romish pretence. The very mysteries themselves 
(baptism and the Eucharist), which formed the objects 
of the secret discipline, 20 far from being avoided by 
tho early Christian writers, are topics of constant re- 
mark and discussion from the apostles’ time down- 
ward. Theo bare fact, for instance, that the adminis- 
tration of the Eucharist was concealed from the cate- 
chumens, gives no more ground to suppose that tran- 
substantiation was taught in the bread and wine, than 
the fuct that baptism was concealed from them gives 
fround to suppose that the eame doctrine was taught 
m the water of baptism. See Bingham, Orig. Eccks, 
bk. x, ch. v, and the other writers above cited. See 
aleo Neander, Church Hiet ry, i, 808; Coleman, Ancient 
Christianity, ch. xiv, § 2; Herzoz, Real-Encyklopddie, 
1, 467 sq. See Myatenry, 

Arcé. See Anxire; Psrna. 

Arch (only in the plur. srmbox, egiammin , 
mase., and Mia>5N, eylammoth’, fam.), an architectu- 
ral term occurring only in Ezek. xl, 16, 22, 26, 29, 


to the apostles, But even this would not prove his| and difficult of definition, but prob. allied with 7%, 
Point; there might be, and for some time were, cate- a’yil, a ram, hence a column or pilaster (1 Kings vi, 
chumens, without a disciplina arcani; and, moreover, | 81; Ezck. xli, 8, etc.). Most interpreters understand 


there is ample proof of openness in ritual usages up to 
the second centary. But yet the tras oriyin of the 
ftetet discipline is doubtices to ba found in the cate- 
(eee Rothe, 1.¢.). The catechumens were 
j in the church, not fall members; and 
this novitiate was designed, first, to keep unworthy 
pemons ont of the charch, and, secondly, to train new 
converts in Christian doctrine end morale. At this 
dey the Methodist Episcopa] Charch has such a cate- 
chumenate (JKscipine, ch. il, § 1), but without any se- 
eret discipline. But in the early church, during the 
Petseentions, it was dangerous at once to admit pro- 
{ced converte, who might be spies, into the assem- 
Ulies of the faithfal, They were accordingly taught 
apt. But the tendency of this state of things would 
natarelly be to make two kinds of Christianity, the 
esoteric, or that of the baptized believers (fideles), and 
the exoteric, or that of the unbeptized catechumens, 
The former shared in the Lord's Supper, but not the 
latter. Here is a plain starting-point for making mye- 
teres of the two sacraments in liturgical practice as 
Well as in theory. What was at first accidental final- 
ly grew into a rule. 
4. The Romaniets, as remarked above, have at- 


tempted to press the disciplina arcani into tholr ser-' 


ice to account for the allence of the early church 


the term (sing. D2", eylam’) to be the same as DM, 
wlam’, a vestibule or porch, following the Sept., Vulg., 
and Targume (AiAdp, vestilulum, mma); but it is 
manifestly distinguished from thie (Ezek. xl, 7, &, 9, 
89, 40), since the latter contained windows (ver, 36, 
29), whereas this was carried round the building, oven 
in front of the ascent to the gate (ver. 22, 26), and is 
usually aseociated with pillars. Of the other ancient 
| Interpreters Symmachus and the Syr. translate some- 
| times surrounding columns, sometimes fhreshold. The 
word appears either to denote a portico with s colon- 
nade, or (according to Rabbi Menahen) je about equiv- 
alent to 2°, from which it is derived, i, e. some or- 
nament, perhaps the elude or moulding at the top of 
a column (comp, Battcher, Proben alitest. Schrifierki. 
p- 819).—Gesenius, Thes, Heb. p. 47. 

Arches with vaulted chambers and domed temples 
figure so conspicuously in modern Oriental architec- 
ture, that, if the arch did not exist among the ancient 
Jews, their towns and bouses could not possibly have 
offered even a faint resemblance to those which now 
exist; and this being the case, o grest part of the 
analogical illustrations of Scriptare which modern 
travellers and Biblical illustrators have obtained from 
| this source must needs full to the ground, Nothing 
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against its existence is to be inferred from the fact able of these 1s one whose crude brick roof and niche, 
that no word properly signifying an arch can be found | bearing the name of the same Pharaoh, prove the ex- 
in the Hebrew Scriptures (see above). The archi- | istence of the arch at the remote period of B.C. 1540 
tectural notices in the. Bible are necessarily few and | (Wilkinson, Topography of Thebes, p. 81). Another 
general; and we have at this day histories and other | tomb of similar construction bears the ovals of Thoth- 
books, larger than the sacred volume, in which no|mes III, who ls supposed by many to have reigned 
such word as “arch”. occurs, There is certainly no | about the time of the Exode (Arc. Egyptians, iii, 819). 
absolute proof that the Israelites employed arches in | At Thebes there is also a briek arch bearing the name 
their buildings; but if it can be shown that archea | of thie king (Hoskins, Travels in Ethiopia). To the 
existed in neighboring countries at a very early perl-| same period and dyuasty (tho 18th) belong the vaalt- 
od, we may safely infer that so usefal sn invention |ed chambers and arched door-ways. (fig. 4, abore) 
could not have been unknown in Palestine. which yet remain in the crude brick pyramids at 
Thebes (Wilkineon, Anc. Egyptians, iii, 817). In an- 
cient Egyptian houses it appears that the roofs were 
often vaulted, and built, like tho rest of the house, 
of crude brick; and thero is reason to believe that 
somo of the chambers in the pavilion of Rameses III 
(about B.C. 1245), at Medinet Habu, were arched with 
atone, since the devices in the upper part of the walls 
show that the fallen roofa had this form (fig. 8). The 
most ancient actwally existing arches of stone occur 
at Memphis, near the modern village of Sakkara, 
Here there is a tomb with two large vaulted chambers, 
whose roofs display in every part the name and sculp- 
tures of Psammeticus II (about B.C. 600). The cham- 
bers are cut in the limestone rock, and this being of a 
friable nature, the roof is secured by baing, as it were, 
lined with an arch, like our modern tunnela. To 


Anciebt Egyptian arched Door-ways. 


Until within a few years it was common to ascribe 
® comparatively, late origin to the arch; but circum- 
stances have come to light one after another, tending 
to throw the dafe more and more backward, until at 
length it seems fo be admitted that in Egypt the arch 
already existed In the time of Joseph. The observa- 
tions of Rosellini and of Wilkinson (who carries back 
the evidence from analogy and probability to about 
B.C. 2020, Anc. Egyptians, li, 116; ili, 816) led them 
irreslatibly to this conclusion, which has also beon re- 
cently adopted by Cockerell (Lect. iii, in Atheneum 
for Jan, 28, 1843) and other architects, Wilkinson 
suggests the probability that the arch owed its inven- 
ton to the small quantity of wood in Egypt, and the 
consequent expense of roofing with timber, The evi- 
dence that arches were known in the time of the first S . . 
was VETER derived from the drawings at Beni-Has- Stone Arch at Sakkara, 
san inson, ti, 117). In the secluded valley of 
Deir el-Medineh, at Thebes, are several tombs ef the eggs same poried-—that of the Last Cyaasty before 
early date of Amenoph I. Among the most remark- the Persian invasion —belong the remarkable door 

ways of the enclosures surrounding the tombs im the 
Assasif, which are composed of two or more concen 
semicircles (fig. 2) of brick (Wilkineon, dnc. Fgyptiona, 
fil, 819), Although the oldest stone arch whose age has 
heen positively ascertained does not date earlier than 
the time of Psammeticus, we cannot suppose that the 
use of stone was not adopted by the Egyptians for 
that style of building previous to his reign, evem if the 
arches in the pyramids In Ethiopia should prowe noe 
to be anterior to the same era, Nor does the ab. 
sence of the arch in temples and other large 
excite our surprise, when we consider the style af 
Egyptian monuments; and no one who understands 
the character of thelr architecture could wish for its 
introduction. In some of the small temples of the 
Oasis the Romane attempted this Innovation, but the 
. c . appearance of the chambers #0 constracted: fails to 
Flooring over an arched Room at Thebes. please; and the whimsical caprice of Osirey (aboug 
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B.C. 1885) also introduced an imitation of the arch in 
@ temple at Abydus, In this building the roof is 
formed of single blocks of 
stone, reaching from one arch- 
itrave to the other, which, in- 
stead of being placed in the 
uscal manner, stand upon their 
: order to allow room 
for hollowing out an arch in 
Ancient concave Roo their thickness; but it has the 
effect of inconsistency, without the plea of advantage 
or atility. Amothor imitation of the arch occurs in 
® building at Thebes, constructed in the style of a 
tomb. The chambers lie under a friable rock, and are 
cased with masonry, to prevent the fall of ite crum- 
bling stone; but, instead of being roofed on the prin- 
ciple of the arch, they are covered with a number of 
large blocks, placed horizontally, one projecting be- 
yond that immediately below it, till the uppermost 
two meet in the centro, the interior angles being af- 
terward rounded off to form the appearance of a vault 
(fig. 1, above). Tho date of this building is about 
B.C. 1500, and consequently man; 
Egyptians had 


ing (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, il, 821). 


hc er hema arth spies geen getamed 
buildings that remain, It is not strange that arches 
Tho evidence offered 


P 
clasive for the existence and antiquity of arches and 
vaults of brick and stone; and if any remains of 
houses and had now existed, there ta little 
doubt that the arch would have been of frequent oo 


the grand 
wnreasonable to doubt that the arch was known to 
the Hebrews aleo, and was employed in their buildings. 
Palestine was indeed better wooded than Egypt; bat 
still that there was a deficiency of wood suitable for 
building and for roofs is shown by the fact that large 
importations of timber from the forests of Lebanon 
were necessary (2 Sam. vii, 2,7; 1 Kings v,6; 1 Chron. 
xz, 4; 2 Chron. ij, 8; Esra iii, 7; Cant. i, 17), and 
thet this imported timber, although of no very high 
quality, wae held in great estimation.—Kitto, o, v. 
Mr. Layard found evident traces of the arch among 
the Assyrian ruins. He first discovered a small vault- 
ef chamber, the roof of which was constructed of 
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baked bricks sideways, one against another, in 
the usual manner of an arch (Nineveh, i, 88). He af- 
terward came upon several vaulted drains beneath the 
palace of Nimroud, built of sun-dried bricks, and final- 
ly a perfect brick arch; showing the knowledge of 
this architectural element among the Assyrians at a 
very eatly date (Babylon and Nineveh, 2d ser. p. 168, 
164). See ARcHITRcTURE. 

That the Greeks likewise understood the principle 
of the construction of the arch in very ancient times is 
evident from monuments as early as the Trojan war 
(Smith's Dict. of Class, Ant. s, v. Arcus), a cut of one 
of which is subjoined. 


Sedenmnauncnniannenennes 2 


Antique Arch In the Wall of Tiryns. 


Trivmphal arches were frequently erected by the 
Roman emperors to commemorate signal conquests, 
and several such are yet standing. The most note- 
worthy of these is that of Titus, on the interlor of 
which are delineated the spoils of the Jewish temple. 


Arch of Titus at Rome, restored. 


Archmology (doxato\oyia, the knowledge of an. 
tiquity, antiquarian lore). This word is used by dit 
ferent writers in three senses; lat, as including all the 
elements of public and private life of ancient peoples, 
together with their language, history, and the geogra- 
phy of their lands; 2d, as embracing only a scientific 
knowledge of the materia!, and especially monumental 
remains of ancient civilizations (in this sense, see AN- 
TIQUITIES); or, 8d, a8 synonymous with the history 
of the formative arts of the ancients (in this sense 
geo art. CHRISTIAN). : 

We use the word in the first or more general sense, 
omitting history and geography, however, from the 
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definition, Sacred A natarally divides iteelf 
into (1st) Jewish and (2d) Christion. 


I, Jewish.—This has been defined as the science 
thet makes us acquainted with the physical nature 
and social condition of those countries where the He- 
brew Scriptures originated and to which they relate 

Govenins, in the Hall. Encyclop. x, 74; comp. De 

‘atte, Archdol. § 1). Some (as Jahn) regard it as 
{including history and geography, but it is usually 
considered as embracing only such subjects as are !n- 
volved in the science, art, and customs (political, so- 
clal, and religious) of the nations of the Bible, espe- 
clally the Jews (Hagenbach, Encgkl. § 45; Schleicr- 
macher, Darstell, d, theol, Studien, § 140). For the 
general history and the best treatises on the whole 
aubject, see Amtiqortres; It Ig the object of the pres- 
ent article to indicata more in detail the principal 
original materiale and sources of Biblical archmology 
(comp. RosenmAller, Alerthumsk. I, 1, 6-180; Duncker, 
Geach. des Alterthums (Berlin, 1852, 4 vols.). 

1. Sources of arch2zological Knowledze.—a. Ramana 
or ancient Hesrew Ant. Thess are unfortunately 
few, and but imperfectly anderstond, and are confined 
almost entirely to Palestine, Many of the reputed 
monuments of Old Testament times owe their authori- 
ty to medissval (Mohammedan or Chrirtian) tradition, 
A most important monument Sllustrating the Jewish 
service is the trinmpbal arch (q. v.) of Titus at Rome, 
containing In relief a delineation of the spoils of tho 
Temple at Jerusalem (see Reland, Ds spol. i Hie- 
oq. Tra}. a. Rh. 1716, 2d ed. by: Schulze, 1775), es 
these, the only genuine monuments In artistic relics 


ate the Jewish “ Samaritan” coins (q. v.), especially | 


those of the Maccabecs (nea Bayer, De nummis Hebr. 
Samar. Valenc. 1784), The monumental remains of 
neighboring countries are also useful in the study of 
Jewish archeology, especially the sculptures of Egypt 
(see Description de b 

uments del? Egitto, Padua, 1884; Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp- 
tians, Lond, 1847, N. ¥. 1854; comp. Lane’s Mod. Egyp- 
tians, Lond. 1842), the Pheenician inscriptions and coins 
(see Levy, Phdnikische Studien, Breslan, 1866-62; Ge- 
seolus, Phan, monumenta, Lips, 1887; alao the namis- 
matic works of Vaillant, Par. 1682; and Frdhlich, Vin- 
doh, 1744), the rains and sculptures of Persepolis (seo 
the Travels of Ker Porter, Chardin, and Onsely) and 
Petra (see the Travels of Laborde and Olin), and the 


Egypte, Par. 1808; Roeellivi, Mon- | 
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ly the customs and social condition of the 
lands of the Bible, which have been proverbial for 
their uniformity. See a list of these at the end of 
the art. Pavxstirs. The archwological knowledge 
acquired by the Crusades may be found in the work 
of Bongarsius, entitled Gesta Dei per Francos (Hanov. 
1611); many of the early travels are collected in the 
Bewahrten Reishuck d, heil, Landes (1608), the most vals 
uable of which were published with notes by Paulus 
(Jena, 1792). For a fuller view of the literature of 
the subject, see Mensel’s Bidl, Hist. 1, 2, p.70; Winer's 
Handb. d. theol, Lit, i, 151, 8d ed. ; Ritter’s Erd- 
Departments will of Biblical Archeology 
2, 9 ‘see genere 
ally the extensive Bill, Archdol, of Jahn, Vien. 1796- 
1805),—a, The Grocrarary of Bible lands, including 
not only Palestine and its immediate neighborhood, 
but also Egypt, the high interlor of Asia, Mesopots~ 
mia, Asia Minor, and to eome extent Greece and Ita- 
ly, with an elucidation of the foes wees table in 
Gen, x (see Gesenius, in the Hall. Encytlop. x, 84 
8q.). The most comprébensive work on this subject 
ie that of Bochart, entitled Phaleg (Cadom. 1646, 
Frankf. 1674), with the supplement of Michaelis, en- 
titled Spicileg-wm (Gott. 1780); to which may be add- 
ed as an accompen Knobel’s Volkertafel (Giess, 
1850). On Palestine and vicinity alone may be named, 
as well-nigh exhaustive of the ancient materiale, Re- 
land’s Palestina (Utrecht, 1614, ete.); the most con- 
venient manual is Raumer's Poldstina (8d ed. Lps. 
1850; and the most complete and exact modern book 
of travels is Robinson's Researches (2d ed, N. Y. 1856). 
General works on the subject are ly Hames- 
_ veld’s Bibl, G ie (2d ed. Hamb. 1793-1796), Rit- 
 ter’s Erdkund: (Berl, 1817 sq.), and Robinson's Physical 
| Geography of the Holy Land, The best maps are thove 
of Berghaus (1835); Zimmermann (Berlin, 1850); 
Kiepert (Berlin, 1857); and Van de Velde (Gotha, 
' 1859). 6. On the Narvugat History of the Bible 
, there are principally Scheuchzer's Physica Sacra 
' (Augsb. 1781); Oedmann's Vermischte Sammi. (Rost. 
, 1786); Th. M. Harrie, Natural Hist, of the Bible (Lond. 
11824); J. B, Friedreich, Zur Bibel (Nurnberg, 1848); 
while on Biblical zoolory and botany separately the 
only complete treatises are still respectively Bochart’s 
, Hierosoicon (Lond, 1668), and Celsiua’s Hic i 
‘ (Upsala, 1745). On the 
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monuments of Nineveh and Babylon recently discover. | Hebrews may be named Selden, Uzor Ebr. (Lond. 
ed by Bottaand Layard. 6. Warrres Memonrars.— ; 1646); Michaelis, EAegeecise Mosis (Gotting. 1786); 
Tho Bible itself stands first In value as the chief source | Benary, De Hebr. cirratu (Berl. 1885); Schréder, Da 
of Jewish archeology, Next arethe works of Josephus | restitu mulier, Hebr, (Leyd. 1745); Hartmann, He- 
and Philo, which are of great service; then follow the drderin am Putztische (Amat. 1809), d. On Biblical 
Talmads (q, v.), and the Rabbins (q. v.), whose state- | AGricuLTure, Paulsen, Acterbau d. Morgenlander 
ments must be used carefully (see Mouachon’s NV. 7. . (Helmst, 1748); and the two prize essays by Buhle 
ex Talmud wustr. 1736; Lightfoot, Mor, Hebr. Cantah, and Walch, Culendarium Pales, (Gott. 1785). e. The 
1658; Schittgen, Mor. ebr. 1788-1742; Wetstein, | Socta, Retatroxs of the Hebrews are treated in 
Annot. in N. 7. Amst. 1751). ‘To these may be added | works on their palitical and judicial institutions, espe- 
notices respecting Egypt, Persia, Judas, etc., found ; cially Michsells, Afos. Hecht (Frkft, 1775-1780); Hall- 
occasionally in Greek and Roman writers, especially | mann, Staateverfussung d. Jer. (Lpa. 1834); Selden, 
Herodotus (see Hupfeld, Axercit, Herod. i, i); noxt, De jure naturali (Lond. 1640); Saalechits, Das Mos. 
Xenophon, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, Plutarch, echt (Berlin, 1846-48, 2 vols.). J. On Jewish and 
Tacitus, Justinian, give {Illustrations of the customs the connected WeionTa aXp MeASURES may be es- 
of the times, perteierty useful for the elucidation of pecially consulted Bickh, Metrolog. Untersuch. (Berl. 
the N, T., although they are very much given to mis- 1888); Bertheau, Geach. d. Jer. (Gott. 1842), g. The 
representation of the Jews. ¢. OnteNTAL Treatises, Hebrew Ants have been specially treated, as to Poet- 
such as geographies and works on natural history, ry, by Lowth, Ds sacra poesi Hebr, (ed. Michaelis, 
like those of Edrisi, Ibn Hautal, Abulfeda, Abdollatif, 1768, and Rovenmitller, 1815); Herder, Geist der Hebr. 
Avicenna; to which may be added the slight illuatra- Poesis (1782); E. Meier, Form der LMebr. Poesis (Tb. 
tion to be derived from Eastern sacred books, such as 1858), and Gesch. der post. Nut.-Literatur der Hebréer 
the Koran, Zendavesta, Hamasa, and likewiee the old (Leipz, 1856); Sualschits, Fores und Geist der Hebras- 
historical and poetical productions of the East. d, ° schen Poesie (Kénigaberg, 1856); a2 to Music, by Saal- 
Travece in Oriental countries, particularly Egypt, schittz, Gesch. d, 3/usik bei den Hebrderm (Berl. 1829); 
Arabla, and Palestine, with itineraries, mape, and ob- Schneider, Darstellung d. Hebr. Musik (Bonn); Welss- 
servations, from the 7th century, through the Middle mann, Geschichte der Mustk (Munich, 1862; still going 
Ages, down to modern times, constituting an immense , 00); a8 to Architecture, by Hirt, Der Tempel Salo-no's 
fand of information, and affording reports not only | (Berl. 1809). A, The Rexioious Usacus of the He 
on the geography, but aleo the natural history, and brews, including the moral condition of surrounding 
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notions, have been specially treated by Spencer, De 
legibus Hebr, ritualibus (Camb. 1685) ; Reland, Ant. 
sacra vet, Hebr, (Utrecht, 1708, etc.); Vitringa, De 
Byaagog, vet. (Frank!. poet te) as exhibiting more 
moder Bahr, d, Mos. Cultus (Hel- 
delb. 1887), The foregoing are but a few leading 
works; bday oe ath each subject in its alphabetical 
place.—Hersog, Real.. 8.¥. 

IL. Christian pacers is that branch of theolog- 
keal eclence the object of which is to represent the ez- 
feral phenomena of the ancient Church, i.e, its insti- 
tutions, usages, ceremonies, eft. Theologians are not 
ye@ agreed how far the period of the ancieat Charch 
ought to be extended, and what matter, consequently, 
Christian archmology ought to comprise. ‘The pre- 
wailing opinion at present is that it ought mainly to 
extend over the first six centuries, and ought not to 
inclnde the constitution of the Church. It is also 
geoerally agreed that, in representing the external 
forms of the ancient Church, the subsequent develop- 


ments of these forms up to the present times ought to | Si 


be constantly kept in view and referred to. 

1, Sources of Christian archeological Knowledge: (a) 
Remains,—The first class of sources consists of ancient 
remains, such as monuments, works of art [see Ant, 
Curzertas ], inscriptions (q. v.), and designs on tomba, 
arches, buildings, and other monuments ; medals and 
coins (q. v.); catacombe (q. v.) and other places of 
darlal (q. v.). (b) Warrrex Memoniats,—The New 
Testament, of course, gives the beginnings of the most 

Christian usages, such as Baptiem, the Lord's 
Supper, Ordination, Prayer, ete. Next in importance | Christlichen 
come the writings of the apostolical fathera (q. v.), and 
of contemporaneous pagan writers, e. g. I'liny, Tact 
tes, Celeus, Julian, ete. After these come the fathers 
(q. v.) generally, and at a later period, liturgies, de- 
erees of councils, etc. 

2. Christian archwology, as a science, cannot be 
sald to have fairly arisen before the 16th contury. 
Revertheless, in the struggles of the Refurmation, both 
parties appealed to primitive urage, and thie appeal 
made the study of antiquities a necessity, The church 
historians, therefore (the Magdeburg centuriatora, 
1560-1674, 18 vols, fol,, on the Protestant side, and 
Baronins (+ + 1607], in his Asnales Eoclesiastici, on the 
Roman Catholic side), treated of the polity, worship, 
Mmeagen, ete., of the ancient church. As early as 1646 
Caralina wrote hie Christianorum Ritus Veteres (Ro- 
man Catholic), who was followed “ss Cardinal Bona 
(+164), Claude Fleury ee)» and by Edm. Marténe, 
whose work De antiguis ecele e (Antw. 1786- 
38. 4 vols. fol.) belongs among g the best of the ancient 
works, But the science, in its modern form, may be 
taid to have originated with Bingham's massive work, 
the Origines Ecclesiactice, which first appeared in 10 
vols, 8vo, 1710-1722, It ‘ts divided into twenty-three 
beeke, of which the titles are, I, Names and Orders 
of Men in the Early Church; II. Superior Orders of 
Clergy; Uff. Inferior Orders of Clergy; IV. Elec- | pendix 
tions and Ordinations of Clergy; V. Privileges, Im- 
munities, and Revenues of Clergy; VI. Rules of Life 
for Clergy ; VII. Ascetics; VIII. Church Edifices, 
ete.; 1X. Geographical Divisions of the Ancient 
Charch; X. Catechamens and Creeds; XI. Rites of 
Baptism; XII. Confirmation and other Ceremonies 
following Baptism; XIII. Divine Worship; XIV. 
Catechamen Service; XV. Communion Service; XVI. 
Unity aod Discipline of the Ancient Church; XVII. 
Discipline of the Clergy ; XVIII. Penitents and Pen- 
ance; XIX. Absolution; XX. Feetivale; XXI. Fasts; 
XXII. Marriage Rites; "XXII. Fancral Rites, This 
vast work, the product of 5 att years of industry, is 
fall of eradition, especially and the mate- 
tis] is set forth "generally with eimplicity and discre- 
tion. It is a store-bouse from which all subsequent 
writers have drawn copiously. But it lacks scientific 
method, and hes the disedvantage of a High-Church 
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stand-point, It is a great arsenal for the upholders 
of ; the true organization of the original church 
is not to be gathered from it. But, with all its faults, 
it ta still indispensable to the student of archso! 
It was translated into Latin, and the originals of the 
quotations added, by Grischovius (Halm, 1724-29, 10 
vols, fol.; and again in 1751). The best English edb! 
tion now extant is thet of Pitman, which contains 
Bingham’s othor writings as well as the (Lond. 
1840, 9 vols. 8vo). A cheap and good edition of the 
for students is that of Bohn (London, 1852, 2 
we 
& At request of Benedict XIV, the Do- 
minican Mamachi piety his work ‘work Originam et Aw 
Nquitatem Christianorem libri xx (Rom. 1749-1755), 
But of the twenty books into which the matter was 
to be divided only four appeared in five volumes, 
Shorter works were | nerses by Sel Antiqui- 
tatem Christianarum tnstitutiones (Naples, 1772-1774, 6 
vols.), and by the German Jesuit Manvharit, Liber 
ingularis de antiquit. Christianorem (Augsb. 1768 
Better than any preceding work by Roman Catho) 
aothors was that of Pellicia, De Christian ecclesia pri- 
ma media et novissima etatiz politia (Naples, 1777- 
1778, 8 vols. 4to; last editlon by Rite and Braun, 
Cologne, 1820-1838, 8 vole.). On the basis of this 
work Dr. Binterim ‘compiled his Dentwerdigkeiten der 
christkatholischen Kirche aus den ersten, mittleren und 
leteten Zeiten (Mentz, 1821-1841, 7 vole.). 
4, Of recent works on = Ferrer the 
most pres esha fs Au, Deakwardigheiten aus dir 
Caine 1816-81, 12 vols.). 
This werk she texeainly ve the stock of materiale, 
but Is very prolix, and also deficient in arrangement, 
These fanits are mended «-mewhat by the actbor in 
his compendiam, cntitled Handbuch der christl. Archa- 
ologie (Leipx. 1836,8 vole. @vo). A ecientific and con- 
densed treatise is Rheinwuld's hirchliche Archdologie 
(Berlin, 1880, 8vo), the best hand-book on the subjecs 
extant. Buhmer's Christlichtirchl, A lterthumswissen- 
echoft (Breslan, 1886-39, 2 vola. 8vo) is equally sci- 
entific, and more coptous, Guericke's Lehrtuch der 
chrietl, Archdolog’e (Leipz. 1847, 8vo; 2d ed, 1859) ie a 
useful manual. Other German manuals are by Loch- 
corer (Rom. Cath.), Lehrbuch d. christl.-kirch, Archéol. 
(Frankf. med Siegel, Handbuch der chriatl, Altertha- 
mer (in alphabetical order, Rea 1885-88, 3 ost 
In English we have He hristian 
Antiquities (Philadel, 1887, Bvo), which is Arts ex- 
tracted from Bingham; Hiddle's Manual of Christian 
Antiquities (2d edit. London, 1848, 8vo), in which large 
use is made of Augusti, But the best modern manual 
in Englieh in Coleman's Ancient Christianity Ezempli- 
feed (Philad. 1858, 8v0), in which the materia! is care- 
fully wrought over in a troly Protestant spirit. See 
Hagenbach, Theolog. Encyblopadie, 77; Coleman, 
Christian Antiquities (Introduction) ; Herzog, Real. £n- 
cyBopddie, 1, 481; Riddle, Manwal of Antiquities (Ap- 
pendix H). For works treating more particularly of 
Liturgies, see Lrrurcr. 
(dpyayyedog, chief angel, 1 Thess, iv, 
16; Jude 9), Thore angels are so styled who occupy 
the highest rank in the celestial order or hierarchy, 
which consists, according to the apostles, of ''thronea, 
dominions, principalities, and powers’' (Ephes, {, 21; 
Col. i, 16; 1 Peter til, 22). Of these there are said to 
be seven, who stand immediately before the throne of 
God (Luke {, 19; Rev. vill, 2), who have authority 
over other angela, and are the patrons of particular 
nations (Rev. xil,7; Dan. x, 18). Im Matt. xxvi, 68; 
2 Thess, 1, 7, hosts of angels are spoken of in the same 
manner as human armier. These the Almighty is 
said to joy in executing his commands, or in die- 
playing his dignity and palenty, in the manner of hu- 
man princes. These armies of angels ara also repre- 
sented as divided into orders and classes, Lastek ck each 
its leader, and oll these are subject to one chief, or 
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archangel. The names of two only are found in the 

Seripture—Michael, the petron of the Jewish nation 

(Dan. x, 18,21; xil,1; Jude 9; Rev. xif,7); and Ga- 

briel (Dan, vill, 16; ix, 21; Luke i, 19, 26). The 

apocryphal book of Tobit (ili, 17; v, 4) mentions one, 

Raphael; and 2 Esdras (iv, 84) another, Uriel; while 

the book of Enoch namea the whole seven (xx, 1-7). 

See Axag., 

The fathers are not agreed on the number and order 
+ of the celestial hierarchy, Dionysine the Areopagite 
admits but three hierarchies, and three orders of an- 
gels in each hierarchy, In the first are Seraphim, 
Cherubim, and thrones; in the second, dominions, 
mights, and powers; in the third, principalities, arch- 
angele, and angels. These titles of ranks are proba- 
bly allusions to the customary order of the courte of 
the Assyrian, Chaldean, and Persian kings; hence 
Michael the archangel tells Daniel that he is one of 
the chief princes in the court of the Almighty. Ex- 
traordinary powers and functions were conferred on 
angels by the different Gnostic sects. They sll held 
that angels were the fabricators or architects of the 
universe, and Cerinthus affirmed they were superior 
to Christ himself, These opinions were early enter- 
tained, and the Apostle Paul thought it necessary to 
warn the Colossians against auch errors, ‘Let noman 
beguile you of your reward in a voluntary humility 
and worshipping of angels, intruding into those things 
which he hath not seen, vainly puffed up by his figshly 
mind" (Col, li, 18). They also affirmed, according to 
Theodoret, that the law was given by angels, and that 
no ono had accees ta God except through them. Hence 
we find on the Gnostic geme tho names of numbers of 
their angels; on one are those'of Michael, Gabriel, 
Uriel, Raphael, Ananael, Prosorael, and Chabsacl. 
But the chief and most highly venerated was Michael, 
insomuch that oratories wero crected in Asia Minor, 
where divine honors were paidtohim. See MicHart. 
Archbishop (dpyurioxorog), chief of the clergy 
of a whole province. 

I. Eplphanius (er. 68) speake of Alexander of 
Alexandria, who lived about 820, as archbishop of 
that see, and this is the first mention of that title on 
record; nor is at all clear whether Epiphantus in that 
passage is not rather speaking after the custom of hie 


was at first thought to savor too much of pride; for 
in the twenty-alxth canon of the Council of Carthage, 
A.D, 897, at which Augustine was present, it was or- 
dered to be laid aside, and the ancient style of '' bi 
of the first see'’ used instead. This impression ap- 
rs not to have worn out until the Council of 
phesur, where the title of archbishop was attributed 
to the bishope of the first three sees of the world, viz. 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, as well as to John 
of Antioch, and Memnon of Ephesus. In procees of 
time, when the bishops of the great sees assumed the 
higher title of patriarch, that of archbishop became 
gtadually to be applied to those metropolitans who hed 
other metropolitans under them, I. e. to those whom 
the Greeks called exarchs, and the Latina, in the mid- 
dle and eubsequent ages, primates. The i 
differed from the metropolitan in the Eastern Church 
fn that the former had only some privileges of honor 
and respect ers the other bishops, whereas the me- 
tropolitans jurisdiction over the bisbopa of their 
provinces (Landon, Accel, Dict. 8. v.). 

II. In the Roman Charch archbishops have a two. 
fold character and authority: (1) Episcopal chargo of 
their own dioceses ; (2) Superintendence, to a certain 
extent, of all the bishops (not cremp/) in their prov- 
ince, Thelr jurisdiction Includes (a) the power to call 
aynods (Conc, Trident. sess. xxiv, 0, 2): (b) the right | 
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of visitation, on call of a provincia) eynod (Coac, Trid, 
sess. xxiv, 0.8). They rank in the hierarchy next 
to cardinals and petriarehs. They must receive the 

ium (q. v.) from the pope before exercising thelr 
nctlons, A full account may be found in Thomes- 
Pipe. ae. nov, Eccl, disciplina, etc., pt. 3, lib, i, caps. 
68, 


"The manBer of archbishops in authority was, in 1865, 
as follows: In Europe (Roman Catholic), 112: viz. 
Italy, 47; Austria, 16; France, 17; Spain, 9; Turkey, 
4; Ireland, 4; Portugal, 2; Prussia, Bavarie, Rusia 
(counting in Polocz, which exists only by name), 
Greece (inclusive of the Ionian Islands), 2 each ; Bel- 
gium, Holland, England, Baden, Poland, Malta, 1 
each. In Avia, 12: viz. Turkey, 10; Spanish posses 
sions, 1; Portuguese possessions, 1, In Africa, 1: viz 
Alger. In America, 22: viz. United States, 7; Brit- 
ish possessions, 8; Mexico, Spanish possessions, Cen- 
tral America, United States of Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, Chili, Dominican Re 
public, and Hayti, each 1, In Australia, 1. Fourteen 
‘in Turkey, Russia, and Austria) belong to the United 

reek, Armenion, Syrian, Maronite, Chaldean (q. v.) 
ritea, There are also some archbishops ‘‘in partibes 
infidelium,”’ who are, of course, not included in the 
above list. Also the patriarchs (q. v.), though they 
exercise archieplecopal have been excluded from 
this list. The Janeenists (q. v.) in Holland have etill 
one archbishop at Utrecht. ‘e give a list of arch 

in our articles on the various countries. 

In the United States there were, in 1865, seven prov- 
inces of the Roman Catholic Church, vis. Baltimore, 
Abp. Spaulding; New Orleans, Abp. Odin (died 1860); 
New York, Abp. McCloskey; Cincinnati, Abp. Purcell; 
St, Louis, Abp. Kenrick; Oregon, Abp. Blanchet; Sas 
Francisco, Abp. Alemany. In the year 1828 Pope 
Leo XII appointed, after much delay, an archbishop 
in Colombia, whom Bolivar had proposed. 

TII, In all the Zestern Churches the difference be- 
tween archbishops and Lishops le less marked than in 
the Roman Catholic Charch. The Greek Church of 


‘AV. In Protestant countries, archbiehope are found 
In Finland (Russia), 1; Sweden, 1; England, 2; and 
Treland, 2. Bede the first establishment of 
archbishoprics in England to the time of Lucius, raid 


bishop | to be the first Christian king of England, who, after 


the conversion of his subjects, erected three archbish- 
oprics, viz, London, York, and Llandeff (Caerleon). 
The dignity of archbishop continued in the see of Lcn- 
don one hundred and eighty years, and was then, in 
the time of the Saxons, transferred to Canterbary. 
Augustin, the monk who was sent by Pope Gregory 
to convert the English nation, in the of Ethe)- 
but Theodore, the sixth in succession after hiro, was 
the first archbishop of thet vee. The archbishop of 
Canterbury had anciently the ey not only over 


Cranmer was tho who bore this title. As to pre- 
cedency, there have been many contests about it, as 
foaled dt steal lhoeigacalhc cra 

ie two archieplecopal sees, Some antiquatians will 
have it that the archbishop of York wos ecighnalty 
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the archbishop of Dublin being Primate of Ireland. 
They sit alternately in the House of Lords; the three 
as York was, where both Severus and Constantius | bishops who, along with them, represent the Church 
Chiorus lived and died, and where Constantine the ' of Ireland, being also chosen by rotation from the 
Great was born; and from hence they infer that where | whole body. Previous to the creation of an archbish- 
the emperors resided was the most likely place to have | opric in Ireland, the authority of the archbishop of 
preeminence above the rest. However it bo, in the | Canterbury extended to that island. The amount of 
reign of Henry I, William Corbel, archbishop of Can-! control which belongs to an archbishop over the bish- 
terbary, obtained from the pope the character of leg- | ops of hia province {a not very accurately defined; but 
ate, by which he secured to himself a superiority over if any bishop introduces irregularities Into his diocese, 
the see of York, which be visited jare legutionis. But or ts guilty of immorality, the archbishop may call him 
tfter his death the contest still continued ; for we find | to account, and even deprive him. In 1822, the arch- 
that in the reign of Henry JI, a aynod being called at bishop of Armagh, who is primate of all Ireland, de- 
Westminster by the pope's legate, the archbishop of | posed the bishop of Clogher on the latter ground. To 
Canterbary coming first, seated himself at the right the archbishop of Canterbury belongs the honor of 
hsnd of the legate; but York, coming afterward, re- ' placing the crown on the sovereiyn's head at his coro- 
fased to take the seat on the left hand, and demanded ' nation; and the archbishop of York claims the like 
Canterbury's place, which the latter refasing, York sat privilege in the case of the queen-conaort, whosc per- 
down in his lap. This occasioned the synod to break ' petual chaplain be is, 
up in disorder, and both parties appealing to the pope,| The Episcopa! Church of Scotland has at present no 
the contest was decided in favor of the see of Canter- | archbishop, but the presiding bishop has the title of 
bary, which enjoys the precedency to this day. The, primus, or metropolitan. In the English colonies, the 
privileges of the archbishop of Canterbury are, among | bishops of Calcutta, Sydney, New Zealand, Montreal, 
others, to crown the kings of England; to have prel- | Capetown, each of whom presides over an ecclesiastical 
otes for his officers—as the bishop of London his pro- | province (a number of dioceses), have the title Mrrro- 
vincial dean; the bishop of Winchester his chancel-!ronrray. Sec MeTRoPouiTan, 
hor; the bishop of Lincoln his vice-chancellor; the | The election of an archbishop does not differ from 
bishop of Salisbury his precentor; the bishop of Wor- that of a bishop [ses Brsuor]; but when he is invest- 
cester his chaplain; and the bishop of Rochester his ed,with his office he is said to be ‘‘enthroned,"” where- 
ctosier-bearer, which last office, since the times of | es o bishop Is ‘‘consecrated.” He also writes himself 
, has ceased. He is also tho first pecr of Eng- | ‘‘by divine providence,” a bishop being '‘ by divine 
next to the royal family. The archbishop of permission :” and has the title of ‘Grace” and ‘' Most 
Csnterbary bas the supreme government of ecclesias- ' Reverend Father in God,” while a bishop is styled 
tical mattere next ander the king. Upon the death of | ‘ Lord” and ‘‘Rizht Reverend Father in God.” The 
any suffragan bishop, the custody of bis see devolves ‘archbishop is entitled to present to all ecclesiastical 
pon the archbishop. He has the power of censuring livings in the disposal of diocesan bishops if not filled 
any bishop in his province; be has an ancient right | up within six months; and every bishop, whether cre- 
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primate of the British Church ; for London never was 
a Roman colony, or the seat of the Roman emperors, 


' 


to preside in all provincial councils of his suffragans, 
which formerly were held once a year, but have been 
discontinned a lon-s time; so that his power of exam- 
loing things throughout his province {s devolved to 
the courte, of which he holds several—as the Court of 
Arches, Prerogative Court, Court of Pecullars, etc., 
and he has the probate of wills. As to the archbishop 
of York, he is now styled Primate and Mi 9 
Englond, and takes place of all peers except the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the lord chancellor, The 
Province of the archbishop of York consists of the six 
northern counties, with Cheshire and Nottingham- | 
shire, The rest of England and Wales form the prov- 
ince of the archbishop of Canterbury, The dioceses 
of the two archbishope—that is to say, the districts in 
which they exercise ordinary functions— 
were remodelled by 6 and 7 William IV,c.77. The 
diocese of Canterbary comprises Kent, except the city 
and deanery of Rochester, and some parishes trans- 
ferred by this act; a namber of parishes in Sursex 
called “ peculiars ;" with small districts in other dio~ 
ceses, particularly London. The diocese of the arch- 
\ishop of York embraces the county of York, except 
thst portion of it now Included in the dioceses of Ripon 
tnd Manchester, the whole county of Nottingham, and 
tome other detached districts, Scotland, while epis- 
copacy prevailed in that country, had two archbishops 
—of St. Andrew’s and Glasgow—the former of whom 
was Primate of all Scotland. Wales likewise ancient- 


| 


ly boasted of an archbishop, whose see (as has been | 


observed) was established at Caerleon, and was after- 


ated or translated, is bound to make a legal convey- 
ance to the archbishop of the next avoidance of one 
such dignity or benefice belonging to his see as the 
archbishop shall choose. This {Is called the archbish- 
op’s option. See Braror; Eerscopacy. See Bing- 
ham, Orig. Eccles. bk. ll, ch. 17; Coleman, Ancient 
Christianity, ch, viil, § 4. 

Y. In the Protestant churches of Germany the title 
archbishop is not customary, yet it was conferred, on 
April 19, 1829, by order of the king of Prussia, on the 
superintendent general of the province of Prussia, Bo- 
rowski, with the declaration, ‘Why should not the 
highest dignitaries of our evangelical church have the 
same claim to this dignity as the clergymen of several 
other evangelical countries, in which it has been pre- 
served without interruption?” See Nicolovius, Die 
bischofl. Witrds in Preussen's evangel, Kirche (Ktnige- 
berg, 1834). 

On the Roman Catholic archbishops, see Helfert, 
Yon den Rechten uid Pflichten der Bischife (Prague, 
1882); and Mast, Dogmat.-histor, Abhandlung aber dis 
rechiliche Stellung der Era'vachéfe (Freiburg, 1847), A 
Nat of all archbishoprics, with their suffragans, through- 


| out the world, will be given in an Aprenpix.—Hook, 


Church Dict. 8. v.; Chambers’s Encyclpedia, 8. v. 


Archdall, Mervyn, 4 learned clergyman and an- 
tiquary of the Protestant Church of Ireland, was born 
at Dublin in 1728, filled several ecclesiastical posts, 
and finally became rector of Slane, in the county of 
Meath. He died in 1791. After forty years of in- 
tense application to the monastic records of Ireland, 


ward translated to St. David's. Bat the plague rag- 
ing very much in that country, the archieplscopal see 
was again removed to Doll, in Bretacne, where this | 
dignity ended; notwithstanding which, in after ages, , 
the Britons, or Welsh, commenced an action on that, 
sccomt against the archbishop of Canterbury, but , 
were cast. In Ireland there are two Protestant and | 
four Roman Catholic archbisho Of the former, | 
the erchblebop of Armagh le Priacle of all Ireland, | 
Aa 


he published, in 1786, Monasicon Hibernicum ; a His- 


\ tory of the Abbeys, Priories, and Religious Houses of Ire- 
land—G 


‘enti-mun's Magazine, xi, 780; Allibone, Dic- 
tionary of Authors, i, 67. 

Archdeacon (ch'cf of the deacons), an ecclestsa- 
tical officer whose duty orlzinally consisted chiefly in 
superintending the temporal affairs of the charcb. 

1. The office was one of great honor in the early 
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church; but how ft grew into such importanes is mat- 
ter of dlspate, “The antiquity of this office is held to 
be so high by many Roman Catholic writers that they 
derive its origin from the appointment of the seven 
deacons, and suppose that St. Stephen was the first 
archdeacon; but there is no authority to warrant this 
conclusion. Mention ts also made of Lanrentius, arch- 


in every church, just as the archpresbyter was the 
principal presbyter.’ But even in Jerome's time the 
office of archdeacon had certainly grown to great im- 
portance” (Hook, 8. v.), It was usaal for one of the 
deacons to stand by the bishop at the altar, whilo the 
other deacons discharged their duty in the assembly. 
This deacon was called primus, primicerius diaconum, the 
first or chiof deacon; and be was usually the bisbop's 
man of business. Jerome speaks of the archdeacon as 
Necessary to ecclesiastical order in his epist! 


the rebuke of the arrhdeacon Cecillanus to Lucilla 
which caused eventually the Donatist schism. It is 
probable that, at first, the deacon senior both in years 
and office was elevated to the rank of archdeacon; 
but as the office increased in importance, it became 
n to eloct the most able and person to 
discharge the duties. Athanasius wes made archdea- 
con while he was yet a young man. This mode of 
election to office did not, however, prevail universally; 
for in some places the cholce rested solely with the 
bishop; and when the relation of bishop and archdea- 
oon became very intimate, and the latter was of special 
Importance to his superior in the discharge of his epls- 
copal functions, jt was natural that the bishop ahould 
have considerable influence in his appointment, The 
powers of the archdeacons wore extensive and inflaen- 
tiaL They had charge of the instruction and educa- 
tion of the younger clerks, were overseers over the 
deacons, superintended the support of the poor, and 
assisted the bishops in matters of administration and 
jurisdiction. Without his certificate no one was ad- 
mitted to the orders, and frequently he represented 
the bishop at synods, Still greater became his pow- 
era In the sixth century, when he even received pu- 
nitive power over the pricsts, and a rank above all 
the prieste, even the archpriest. This is clearly stated 
uf Isidor of Sevilla, who, in his Epistola ad Eoagrivm, 
plainly says: The archpriest must know that he is 
subordinate to the archdeacon, and must obey his or- 
ders, as well as those of his bishop (archipresbyter vero 
ve esse sub archidiacono, ¢j is sicut episcops ous 
sciat obedere). Until the eighth century every d 

had only one archdeacon, but in 774, Bishop Heddo, of 
Strasburg, divided bis diocese into seven archdiacon- 
ates (archidiaconatus rurales), and most of the other 
bishops imitated this institution, with the oxception 
of Italy, whore the smallness of tho dlocesa seemed to 
make a division of the dioceses superfluous. The 
‘‘raral archdeacons,’’ to whom tho deans (: , 
byters: rurales) were subordinate, were mostly p: 
while the archdeacon of the cathedral church (archi- 
diaconus )) was usually only a deacon. In the 
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ticum; and Optatus, bishop of Milovi, says that It was 
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' came dangerous to the bishops, and thas a 
‘was called forth, Many of the aynods of 
‘teenth and fourteenth centuries, as those of Tous 
_ (2289), Liege (1287), Ments (1810), took from 

of their them to the bishop 
‘and their 


nople the title was retained, but the archdeacon was 
' an officer of the court, not of the cathedral church, 
| In some of tho Protestant state churches of Germs 
Ry the title archdeacon has been retained for the heed 
ministers of ecclesiastical districts. 

Seo Thomasain, Vet. ¢ Nov. Eccles. Disciplina, i, 1 
2, c. 17; Herzog, Real-. je, 0. v.; Eadie, Eo 
clesiastical Cyclopedia, 8. v. Degacox. 

2. In the Church of England there are 71 archde- 
conries—soveral in each diocese. The archdeacon is 
a clergyman of the cathedral, and as the income of 
the office is Limited, he génerally holda a benefice be 
sides. He is appointed by the bishop, and is himeelf 
a sort of vice-bishop. He has the right of visitation 
overy two years in three, to inquire into the repare 
tions and movables to churches; to reform 
abuses; to suspend; excommunicate; in some places 
to prove wills; and to induct all clerks into benefices 
within his jurisdictions, He has power to keep a court, 
which is called the Court of tho Archdcacon, or his 
commissary, and this he may hold in any place with 
in his archdeaconry. In this court the church-wer- 
den's business is generally decided. Tho revenue of 
the archdeacon arises chiefly from pensions paid by 
the incumbents. These pensions originally bore ne 
contemptible ratio to the whole value of the benefice, 
and formed a sufficient incomo for an active and use 
ful officer ofthe church; but now, by the great change 
which has taken place in the valne of money, the psy- 
ments are little more than nominal, and the whole in- 
come of the archdeacons is very inconsiderable. The 
office, therefore, is generally held by persons who 
have alec benefices or other preferment in the church. 


mcignes 

eleventh and twelfth centuries the powers of the 
archdeacons reached their climax. They received a 
farisdiction of thelr own (jurisdictio propria), auspend- 
ed and excommunicated priests, held aynods, and in 
many ways tried to enlarge their rivbte at the expense 
of the bishops. As tho position had now become a 
very lucrative one, many members of noble, prince- 
ly, and even royal families intruded themeelves into 
It, even without aving received tho ordination of 
deacons, Jn many instances thoir powers even bo- 


Ses Cripps, Law Relating to the Church and Clergy 
(Edinb, 1859),—Bingham, Orig. Eceles, Uk. ii, ch. xxi; 
Marsden, CAurches and Secta, i, 880, 


Archeliis (ApysActc), « city built by Archelaes, 
after whom it was named (Josephus, Ast, xvii, 18,1). 
It was situated in the plain of the Jordan, near Jeri 
cho and Phasadlie (Josephus, Amt. xviii, 2,2). In the 
Peutinger Table (p. 484) it is placed twelve miles from 
Jericho towanl Scythopolis. Ptolemy reckons it 
among the cities of Judwa (see Reland. Palest. p. 462; 
comp. p. 576), and Pliny (xili, 4) speake of it as a val- 
ley near Phasadlis and Livias. Antiochus ts named 
in the Latin veraion of acts of the coancil of Chalce 
don as bishop of Archelais in Palestine (Acta concilior. 
general. iv, 80); but the Greek copies read Arce 
(C’Apen), which likewise occurs in other notices (#5. tv, 
827), a8 aleo the name Alcenon (‘AAm}ye, ib. iv, 460). 
Van de Velde (Afemoir, p. 287) coincides in Schalze’s 
identification of the site with the ruins el-Basaliych, 
at the south base of a hill in the lower section of 
Wady Fariah, 


Archela’tis CApyidaog, ruler of the people, Tal- 
mud ©1>"P5N), son of Herod the Great by Malthace, 
& Samaritan women (Josephus, Ast. xvil, i, 3; War, 


1, 28, 4), and brought up, with his brother Anti; 
Rome (Joseph. Way, i, 81,1). He tadorieed ari 


pa, and Jerusalem, and a yearly income of 600 talents, 


Sapposed Cuin of Archelaus. Obverat: Bunch of Grapes, with 
the name (in Greek), “ Of Herod." Reverse: Helmet, with 
the Greek) title (borne by this prince only),  Ethnarch.” 

as ethnarch (Joseph. Ant. xvii, 11,4; called king, Ba- 

ovlebe, in Matt. il, 22, in the sense of “ prince,” “ree 

gent;” comp. the commentators in loc), His had 
commenced inauspiciously; for, after the death of Her- 
od, and before Archelaus could go to Rome to obtain 
the confirmation of his father’s will, the Jows having 
become very tumultuous at the Temple in conseqnence 
of bis refusing some , Archelaus ordered his 
soldiers to attack them, on which occasion upward of 
three thousand were slain (Josephus, Ans. xvii, 9, 3; 
War, ii, 1, 3). On Archelaus going to Rome to so- 
licit the royal dignity (agreeably to the practice of the 
tributary kings of that age, who received their crowns 
from the Roman emperor), the Jews sent an embassy, 
consisting of fifty’ of their principal men, with a peti- 
tion to Augastus that they might be permitted to live 
according to their own laws, nnder a Roman governor, 
and also complaining of his cruelty (Josephus, War, 

i, 2-7), To this circumstance our Lord perhape al- 

lades in the parable related by Luke (xix, 12-27): “A 

certain nobleman (ebyevfc, a man of birth or rank, the 

18 of Herod) went into s far country (/taly), to re- 

ceive for himself a kingdom (Judea), and to return, 

But his citizens (the Jews) hated him, and sent a mes- 

sage (or embassy) after him (to Augustus Cosar), say- 

ing, ‘We will not have this man to reign over us.’" 

The Jews, however, failed in this remonstrance (Jose- 

phas, Aat. xvii, 11,4). Archelaus returned to Judea, 

and under ce that he had countenanced the 
telitious against him, he deprived Joszar of the highb- 

Priesthood, and gave that dignity to his brother Elea- 
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father's dominions (B.C. 4) Idamea, Judea, and Sa- | Great (Josephus, Ant. xvi, 10, 6, 7), whose son Alex. 
maria, with the important citles C: Sebaste, Jop- | ander married his daughter Glaphyra (ib. 8, 6), and 
his intervention was of service in reconciling Herod 
with his eons and brother (id. 4,6; War, i, 26). Seo 
ALEXANDER, 


Reveres bearing club 
Archelaus, Philo- 


the Founder” (L e. of 


2. Julius Archelaus Epiphanes, son of Antiochus 
and grandson of Chelcias; he espoused Mariamne, 
the young daughter of Herod Agrippa 1, while yet a 
girl of ten years; but before she became marriageable 
she was shamefully deflowered by the soldiery (Jose- 
phus, Ant. xix, 9, 1). 

3. Son of Magadotus, and one of the deserters to 
the Romans during the final siege of Jerusalem (Jo- 
sephus, War, vi, 4, 2). 

Archelails, bishop of Carrha in Mesopotamia, 
A.D. 278, held a public dispute with a heretic, Manes, 
an account of which he published in Syriac, soon 
translated into Greek and Latin (Socrates, /ist, Eccl. 
i, 22; Jerome, De Vir, Jilustr. 72). The Lat. version 
has been printed by Zaccagnius (Collect. Mfon. Vet. 
Rome, 1698) and Fabricius (in his ed. of Llippolytus). 

ArchelAtis, a bishop of Cesarea in Cappadocia, 
who wrote a work against the heresy of the Messa- 
lians (A.D. 440), which is referred to by Photius 
(Cod, 62).—Cave, Hist, Lit, 8. an. 


Archer (Mt'p, fashshath’, a bowman, Gen. xxi, 
20; OXBM“dEa, baal-chitsteim’, arrow-man, Gen, xlix, 
28; Mea Siam, ewosh’ bakke’sheth, bowman, 1 Sam, 
xxxi, 8; MUPR MVi2, moreh’ bakke’sheth, shooter 
with the bow, 1 Chron, x,8; MBP 717, dorek’ ke’ sheth, 
one bending the bow, Jer. li, 8; comp. Isa, xxi, 17; 


ur, He governed Judma with ao much violence that, 
in the tenth (Joseph. Ans. xvil, 18,2; comp. Life, 1) 
or ninth (Joseph. War, ii, 7, 8) year of his reign (ac- 
cording to Dio Caas. 1x, 27, under the consulate of M. 
£m. Lepidus and L, Aruntius, corresponding to A.D. 
6), on account of his tyranny, especially toward the 
Samaritans, he was dethroned, deprived of his prop- 
erty, and banished to Vienna in Gaul (Joseph, Ant. 
xvii, 18, 2), where he died (the year is unknown; Je- 

Onomast. 8. v. Bethlehom, asserts that his grave 
vas shown in this latter place, in which case he must 
have returned to Palestine as a private person). The 
pareats of our Lord turned aside from fear of him on 
their way back from Egypt, aud went to Nazareth in 
Galiles, in the domain of his gentler brother Antipas 
(Matt. ji, 22). He seems to have been guilty of great 
inhumanity and oppression, This cruelty was exer- 
cised not only toward Jews, but toward Samaritans 
also (Josephus, War, ti, 7,8). He had legally mar- 
fied Glaphyra, the wife of his brother Alexander, 
during the lifetime of the latter, who left several chil- 
dren by her (Joseph. Amt, xvii, 18, 1),—Noldii Hist. 


idam. p. 219 eq.; Smith's Dict. of Class, Biog. ». v.| 


See Hrrop. 

Archelatis is also the name of scveral other per- 
sons mentioned by Josephne. 

1. The last of the kings of Cappadocla by that 
tame, who received the throne (B.C, 84) from Marc 
Antony, and was afterward held In great esteem by 
Augustus and the succeeding emperors, but at length 
fell under the displeasure of Tiberius, and died at 
Rome, A.D. 17. (Sea Smith's Dict, of Class, Biog. 
5. v.) He was om intimate torms with Herod the 


zziil, 8; but simply Mp, ke’sheth, 2 bow, in Ise. 
xxii, 3; comp. Pea. lxxviil, 57; while in Job xvi, 
18, the word is 3°, rab, great, prob. o host). From 


| Ancient Egyptlan Arcber. 


the frequent appearance of combatants armed with 
‘bows and arrows on the Egyptian monuments (see 
| Wilkinson’s Anc. Egypt. i, 887, 854, 406) and Baby- 
; lonish sculptures (see Layard's Nineveh, fi, 261), we 


i may conclude that this art is of very high antiquity 


| (vee Jahn's Archdol. § 278). In Gen. xxi, 20, Inh- 
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mac] fe spoken of as an} Archigreus (dpyupsic), e name denoting ‘* 


archer, and again in Gen. 
xxvil, 8, but with reference 
to hunting rather than to 
war; and this appears to 
have been long the case 
with the Israelites, though 
the neighboring nations 
employed it for military 
purposes. See Anson. 
Saul, we read (1 Sam. 
xxxi, 9), was wounded by 
the Philistine archera, and 
it has been conjectured that 
ft was the unskilifulness 
of the Ieraclites with this 
weapon which led David, 
while lamenting the desth 
of the king and his sons, to 
give directions for ‘‘ toach- 
inz the children of Judah 
the use of the bow” (2 Sam. i, 18). See Bow. If 
such were the case, bis efforts were successful, for, 
after this period, from its frequent mention in the 
Holy Scriptures, archery would appear to have been 
considered as of great importance, so much so that 
“breaking the bow’ Is o phrase often employed by 
the sacred writers for taking away one’s power (Hos, 
i, 5; Jer. xlix, 85), while ‘strengthening the bow” 
was & symbol of the increasq of influence (Gen. xlix, 
24). The Persians wore famous among the ancients 
for thelr archers (Isa. xiii, 18; Jer. xlix, 35; 1, 1-42). 
See Bowman, 

Arches, Court or, This court, which subsisted 
in England before the time of Ifenry II, 1s a court of 
appeal, belonging to the archbishop of Canterbury ; 
the judge is called the dean of arches, because he an- 
ciently held his court in the church of St. Mary-le- 
bow (Sancta Maria de Arcubus), The spiritaal courts 
are now held at Doctors’ Commons. 

Ar’chevite (Chald. only in the plur. emphatic, 
Arkevay2’, NID"% ; Sept. 'Apxvaior), one of the ua- 
tions transplanted by the Assyrians in place of the 
captive Samaritans, and who joined afterward in op- 
posing the returned Jews (Ezra iv, 9), probably in- 
habitants of the city Exgcu (q. v.), mentioned (Gen. 
%, 10) as an early settloment of Nimrod. 

Ar’chi (Heb. Ark’, "298; Sept. combines with 
the following word, 'ApyiarapwS; Vulg. Archi Ata- 
roth; but the Ileb, has no connective between tho 
words, where the Auth, Vers, has prob. supplied the 
best relation ‘*to’’), a city or place on the boundary 
of Benjamin and Ephraim, between Bethel and Ata- 
roth (Josh. xvi, 2); supposed by some to be the ro- 
gion of Beni-Zeid (Kell; Comment. in loc.), which, 
however, is too far north [see ATarorH], and rather 
to be sought in the valley west of Bethel, perhaps at 
the ruined site called Kefr Muar, Seo Trine. It 
appears to designate (collectively used) a clan inhab- 
iting a district called Erech (different, of course, from 
that in Babylonia, Gen, x, 10), elsewhere named only 
as the residence of Hushol the Archite (Heb. Arh’, 
“DIN, Sept. Apyi v. r. 'Aoayi), one of those who ad- 
hered to David during Absalom's rebellion (2 Sam. 
xv, 82; xvi, 16), See Ancuirs, 


Archioapellanus, |. e. Archchaplain, was the 
title of the highest dignitary In the old Frankish em- 
pire. His duty was to make a report to the king on 
all ecclesiastical matters which were brought before 
the government. Generallyan archbishop was ch: 


with this office, and gradually it became connected | 


prieat,” and used in the Greek Church for the bh 
clergy above the rank of presbyter, like the Latin 
term PRreLate. 

Archimandrite (dpywy ric fitvdecs), the name 
given in the Greek Church to the head ofa monastery, 
and is equivalent to ‘‘abbot.” It has also been ep- 
plied to al) ecclesiastical superiors, and even in the 
Latin Church there have been examples of archLish- 
ops being styled archimandrites. 

Archip’pus (“Apytwwog, “ master of the horse), 
a Christian minister, whom the Apostle Paul calls his 
**fellow-soldier” (Philem. 2), and whom he exhorts 
to renewed activity (Col. iv, 17), A.D. 57. As the 
former epistle, which concerns a private matter, is ad- 
dressed to him jointly with Philemon and Apphia, 
and as “the Church in their house” is also addressed, 
ft seems necessary to infer that he was a member of 
Philemon's family, From the latter reference (0 Je- 
tome, Theodoret, and (Ecumenius) it would seem that 
Archippus had exercised the office of evcngelist somo 
times at Ephesus, sometimes elsewhere (at Laodicea, 
according to the A ical Const.tuticns, vil, 46), cnd 
thet he finally resided at Colosew, and there discharged 
the office of presiding presl.yter or bishop when Paul 
wrote to the Colossian Church (see Dictelmaier, De 
Archippo, Altdorf, 1751). Tho exhortation given to 
him in this epistle has, without sufficient grounds, 
been construed into a rebuke for past negligence. 
Tradition states that he had been one of Jesns’s 70 
disciples, and that he suffered martyrdom at Chone, 
near Loadicea (Menalog. Grac. i, 206). 

Arohisynagigus (dpxicvvayaryog, “' roler of the 

," called also dpywy ric evvaywyi¢ [Luke 
vill, 41 ; and simply dpxwy [Matt, ix, 18]; Heb. 
MOI GR, chicf or ruler of the synagogue). In 
large synagogues there appears to have been a col- 
lege or council of elders (°2F3 = xpreBirepor, Luke 
vii, 8) to whom the care of the synagogue and the dis- 
cipline of the congregation were committed, and to all 
of whom this title was applied (Mark v,22; Acta xiii, 
15; xviii, 8, compared with ver. 17). Their duties 
were to preside in the public services, to direct the 
reading of the Scriptures and the addresses to the con- 
gregation (Vitringa, De Synagoga Vetere, lib. iii, pt. 
i, ¢. 7; comp. Acts xili, 15), to superintend the dis- 
tribution of alms (Vitr. c. 18), and to punish trane- 
Gressors either by scourging (Vitr. c.11; comp. Matt. 
x, 17; xxiii, 94; Acts xxii, 19) or by excommunice- 
tion (Vitr, c. 9). In a more restricted sense the title 
Is sometimes applied to the president of this council, 
whose office, acoording to Grotius (Armotationes in 
Afatt. ix, 18; Luc, xiil, 14) and many other writers, 
was different from and superior to that of the elders 
in general. Vitringa (p. 586), on the other hand, 
maintains that there was no such distinction of office, 
and that the title thas applied merely designates the 
presiding elder, who acted on behalf of and in the 
name of the whole,—Kitto, s.v. See Syxacoace, 

Ar’chite (Heb., with the art., ha-Arki’, "274M, 
as if from a place named Erech, [3%; Sept. 6 ‘Apayi, 
Vulg. Arachites), the usual designation of David's 
friend Hushai (2 Sam. xv, 82; xvii, 5, 14; 1 Chron. 
xxvii, 83). The word also appears (somewhat dis- 
guised, it is true, in the Auth, Vers.) in Josh, xvi, ?, 
where ‘the borders of Archi" (i, e. ‘the Archite’ ) 
are named as on the boundary of the ‘' children of Jo 
seph,” somewhere in the neighborhood of Bethel. No 
town of the name of Erech appears in Palestine: it is 
possible that, as in the case of the Gerizi, the Zemar- 
ites, and the Jobusites, we have here the last faint 


with certain arcbiepiscopal sees, The office became | trace of ono of the original tribes of the country. 
extinct after a few centuries, and for the discharge of | See Azcut. 


ite duties elemosynarii or awmoniers 
the thirteenth century. 


were institated in 


Architecture (Iat. archifectura, from Gr. apyt- 
ricray, a master builder), though usually ranked as a 
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fine art, ts not purely snch in the sense that paint- 
ing, seulptare, music, and postry are, but must be 
ranked rather as an applied art. Buildings erected 
for dwelling, manufacture, merchandise, public busi- 
ness, education, worship, burial, or defense, serve, 
first and primarily, their practical purposes. In so far 
as reference is had to the mathematical and physical 
principles of construction, the choice of material, and 
the perfect adaptation of the building to its uses, the 
allfice ls a scientific achievement, and from this stand- 
point architectare Is a science. In so fur as tho laws 
of taste and the power of the imagination are applied 
to the grouping of the masses, and the invention and 
distribution of the ornamentation, the edifice is a work 
of art, and, from this westhetic stand-point, architecture 
isa fine art. Embodying thus the material and spir- 
itual wants of an age or people with its knowledge of 
the resources of nature and the power of its imayina- 
ton, the history of architecture is a most important el- 
ement in the history of civilization. The genius of a 
great architect, though lar cely controlled by tho ol ject 
ofthe building, the materials at his command, and other 
considerations of site, country, and climate, and capo- 
cally by the prevailing styles and tastes, will always 
be stamped upon his works, and give them @ marked 
individuality. Though no monuments remain of their 
earliest history, architecture is genorally supposed to 
have existed as a fine art bofore tho other formative 
arts of painting and sculpture. 

I, Ancient Architecture.—This period extends from 
the earliest times to about the time of Constantine the 
Great, when Christianity took the place of Paganism 
as the controlling spirit in architecture. 

1. Egyptian. —The earliest authenticated monu- 
ments of architecture are to be found in Exypt, where 
were developed indeed the gorms of all the arts. Of 
the other styles we can trace the rise, culmination, 
and decadence, Of the rise of Egyptian art we know 
nothing, but we are placed suddenly face to face with 
the Pyramids of Gizeh, the Sphinx, and other works, 
all executed in true taste, and with so great s degree 
of scientific knowledge as to indicates long period of 
anterior development. This first period (in the fourth 
dynasty) excelled all later periods in some elements 
of design, though the second (in the twelfth dynasty) 
gate the column and other elements, all of which 
were moulded together, and brought to the hishest 
execution and finish in the third period (in tho elght- 
centh dynasty). Egyptian architecture, in many 
points, sach as the majestic disposition of the masses, 
ths sublime maseiveness and durability of its walls, 
ths long vistas through successive courts and lines of 
colamns and sphinxes, the predominance of the inte- 

tior over exterior ornament, the universal use of color, 
the subordination of sculpture and painting to archi- 
tectonic effects, the symbolism of its ornaments and 
the monamental character of its edifices, was the most 
perfect the world has yet seen. (See Wilkinson, Ar- 
Chitecture of the Ancient Egyptians, Lond. 1856.) The 
Egyptian public edifices consisted of temples, palaces, 
tombs, and aqueducts. The earliest Temples and Tombs 
were doubtless of wood, or were excavated from the 
wolld tock. These two styles of building gavo a typi- 
eal character to the later temples, built mostly above- 
ground and of cut stone. The temple was usually 
halt upon a high, often a raised foundation, above the 
flow of the bigh waters of the Nile, The entrance- 
way was paved with broad stones, and often led from 
the tomb of a deceased king. This entrance opened 
on the side facing the Nile to an enclosure surrounded 
by a massive wall of cut stone, diminishing as it rose, 
and covered like all the Egyptisn walls, as those of 
temples and tombs, with a broad, simple, spreading 
eomice, This umbroken massive wall was covered, 
as were the walls of the temple within, with symbolic 
paintings of the Egyptian religion, hierozlyphic rec- 
ords of history, or figures of deities and kings. With- 
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in the enclosure was the temple, surrounded by rows 
of trees, and often with an artificial basin of water at 
one side, From the single opening of the entrance 
in the wall the way led between two rows of colossal 
sphinxes or roams to the majestic facade of the temple, 
Before the door rose two lofty obelisks or sat two co- 
lossal figures, and banners floated from high poles at 
their side, ‘The walls within and witbout, and the 
columns, even when made of costly aud polished stones, 
were covered with religious paintings or hicroglyph- 
fes, The door opened to a court within, surrounded 
bys passage-way (sometimes a second similar 
court followed); into these were admitted the awe- 
struck multitude. Into tho series of chambers ex- 
tending Lack of the courts, covered ly stone roofing 
and lighted by small openings from above, were ad- 
mitted only priests or sacred persons. In the last 
chamber was the ‘sanctum sanctorum,”’ containi 

the image of the deity. The columns of the Egyptian 
architecture are of three typical kinds, emblematic of 
the papyrus, the lotus, and the palm—the fiuting, when 
used, originating in the columns of the under-ground 
temples. The temples varied in size, and the general 
disposition of the courts and chambers, often having 
the rear half cut out of the living rock. See TempuE. 

The Pyramids, or tombs of the kings, faced the four 
cardinal points of the compsasr, They were first ballt 
small, and then enlarged by euccessive coverings, as 
the lenyth and prosperity of the reigus of the mon- 
archs permitted. They wera built in terraces, and 
then were filled out and faced with stone, commencing 
from the upper terrace and golng downward. The 
interiors of the Pyramids and of the successive layers 
were often filled with brick or loose stone, but the fa- 
cing was of hard, dressed, often of polished stone. Ex- 
amination bes shown that the interior pyramid was 
often made with much more care than the subsequent 
facings. There was only one small chamber (with a 
narrow passage leading to it), and containing a sealed 
maseive stone sarcophagus, bolding the embalmed body 
of the monarch. Of large and small pyramids there 
are found in Lower Egypt, where they a: See 
sixty-seven, counting the finished and unfinis and 
those in the different degrees of preservation. They 
reach from Cairo to Fayoum, along the left shore of 
the Nile, a distance of about five iniles. They are 
arranged In five principal groupe, the chicf one being 
that of Giseh, situated near ancient Memphis, the scat 
of the earliest Egyptian monarchy. The largest of 
them, that of Cheope, is now 450 ft. high, and 746 ft. 
aquare atthe base, Ali the great pyramids were built 
between the second and fifth dynasties. The later 
pyramide were bailt mostly of brick, and were much 
smaller, as were also those of Upper Egypt [seo Ernr- 
optA], near Meroe, being bullt about 700 B.C. Tho 
private tombs were mostly cut In the living rock, and 
were often decorated with great taste and labor, See 
PYRaqmtp. : 

The villas of the Egyptians were of great extent, 
and contained spacious gardens watered by canals 
communicating with the Nile. The house itself was 
sometimes ornamented with propylea and obelisks, 
ike the temples; it js even possible that part of the 
building may have been consecrated to religious pur- 
poses, a8 the chapels of other countries, since we find 
(in ancient paintings of them) s priest engaged in 
presenting offerings at the door of the inner cham- 
bers; and, indeed, were it not for the presence of 
the women, the form of the garden, and the style of 
the porch, we should feel disposed to consider it a 
temple rather than a place of abode, The entrances 
of large villas were generally through folding gates, 
standing between lofty towers, as at the courta of 
temples, with a small door at each alde; and others 
had merely folding gates, with the jambs surmount- 
ed by a cornice. One general wall of circuit extend- 
ed round the premises, but the courts of tho house, 
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Exterior View of an ancient Egyptian Villa, restored. 


the garden, the offices, and all the other parts of the 
villa had each their aeparate enclosure. The walls 
were usually built of crade brick, and when in damp 
places, or within reach of the inundation, the low- 
er part was strengthened by a basement of stone. 
They were sometimes ornamented with panels and 


quadrangular, and with flat roofs, In Mr, Fergusson's 
work (The Palaces of Ninewh ond Persepolis Restored, 
Lond. 1851) may bo found the latest and most inyen- 
ious theory on this subject, with plans and elevations 
giving a tangible form to his conclusions. The scar- 
city of wood In the East must have had great effect in 


grooved lines, generally stuccoed, and the summit was | architectaral style; but stone being abundant in Pal 
crowned cither with Egyptian battlements, the usual | estine, there was no occasion for the immense piles 


cornice, a row of spikes in Imitation of spear-heads, or 
with some fancy ornament, The plans of the villas 
varied according to circumatances, but their genoral 
arrangement is sufficiently explained by tho paintings. 
They were surroanded by a high wall, about the mid- 
dle of which was the main or front entrance, with one 
central and two side gates, leading to an open walk 
shaded by rows of trees, Here were spacious tanks 
of water, facing the doors of the right and loft wings 
of the house, between which an avenue led from the 
main entrance to what may be called the centre of the 
mansion. After passing the outer door of the right 
wing, you entered an open court, with trees, extend- 
ing quite round a nucleus of inner apartments, and 
having a back entrance communicating with the gar- 
den. On the right and left of this court were aix or 
more store-rooms, a small receiving or waiting room 
at two of the corners, and at the other end the stsir- 
cases which led to the upper atory. Both of the inuer 
facades were furnished with a corridor, supported on 

lamns, with similar towers and gateways. The in- 
terlor of this wing consisted of twelve rooma, two out- 
er and one centre court, communicating by folding 
gates; and on elther side of this last was the main en- 
trance to the rooms on the ground floor, and to tho 
staircases leading to the upper story, At the back 
wore three long rooms, and a gateway opening on tho 
garden, which, besides flowers, contained a variety of 
trees, a summer-house, and a large tank of water. Tho 
arrangetent of the left wing was different, The front 
gate led to an open court, oxtending tho whole breadth 
of the facade of the building, and backed by the wall 
of the inner part. Central and lateral doors thence 
communicated with another court, surrounded on three 
sides by a set of rooms, and behind it was a corridor, 
upon which several other chambers opened.’ This 
wing had no back entrance, and, standing isolated, the 
outer court extended entirely round it; and a succes- 
sion of doorways communicated from the court with 
different sections of the centre of the house, where the 
Tooms, disposed, like those already described, around 
passages and corridors, served partly as sitting apart- 
menta and partly as atore-rooms. (See Wilkinson's 
Anc, Eg. abridgm, i, 24.89.) See Bortprxa, 

2. The romains of Persian and Assyrian palaces are 
important, as suzyesting what may have been the pro- 
dominant features of the palaces of David, and espe- 
cially Solomon, althou:rh this style was doubtless some- 
what modified by the Syrian method of architecture, 


which was probably more lofty, with several stories, | ments from Egypt 


and thick walls of sunburnt brick which formed so 
distinguishing a feature in Arsyrian structures, Ac- 
cording to Mr. Fergusson, the ground story alone was 
ficed with stone, the upper story being formed upon a 
system of beams supported by pillara, and enclosed by 
a high mad walt (see the Jowr. of Sac. Lit, Jan. 1852, 
p. 422-488). On the numerous points of resemblance 
between the Asryrian and Jewish palaces, see Lay- 
ard's Ninereh, 2d rer. p. 641 eq. See Assrnia. 

8. Tho specimens of the /ndian styles are of doutt- 
ful date, yct the mort remarkable were probably erect 
ed about one thousand years B.C. They are excin- 
sively Brabminical and Buddhist temples and pagode. 
Some of tho Brahminical temples are excavations in 
the rocks, bat not closed like the Egyptians, and hav= 
columns cut out of the rock without rules or uniformi- 
ty (e, g. the temple of Ellora and Elephanta); others 
are provided with cells, with cupolas or pyramidal 
ceilings, and supported by figuros of animals (Kailarca 
of Ellora). The Buddhist temples are also under- 
ground, but closed, and in the shape of a long parallel- 
ogtam ; they have a double row of pillars, a vault re- 
sembling tho interior of a hollow cylinder, and end in 
6 semicircular recess containing the divinity in the 
form of a soap-bubble (Dagoss), as in the temple of 
Wiswakarma at Ellora, The pagodas are built above- 
ground, generally pyramidal, and terminated by e cn- 
pole (e. ¢. Madura, Brambana of Java). The Indian 
architecture approaches closely to the Persian and the 
Assyrian, a8 exemplified in Persepolis, Nineveh, and 
Babylon; and also, at a later time, to the Chinese, 
which adopted the pagoda atyle in their turrets, but 
replaced the cupola by a projecting angular reof or- 
namented with bolls (e. g. the porcelain tower at Nan- 
kin), Bat it is with the Egyptian etyle that the ‘se 
Taelite is connected, as exemplified in Solomon’s Tun- 
ple (sec article). (See Sleeman’s Rambles ia Jadsa, 
Lond. 1844.) 

Entirely independent of foreign sources, yet resem- 
bling the Indo-Chinese styles im its forma, is the Mer. 
ican atyle, especially in its temples (Theocalles), whoee 
form is pyramidal, and of which remarkable remains 
ip yet to be found in Testchuakan, Papantla, Ebolu- 

ete, 

4, Grecian and Roman.—Greek srchitectaro lacks 
the size, the majestic grandeur, the long vistas, and 


| the aymbolism of the Egyptian, but excels it in free 


dom of treatment, and in perfection of proportion and 
execution of detail. It received nearly all its ele 


and Assrria, but moulded them 
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into an original and native style, and Inflaenced pow- 
erfally the architecture of the Roman and all subse- 
quent styles, It 9 marked unequally by two great 

the heroic and the historic. The heroic period 
extends from the first immigration of the Greek branch 
of the Greco-[talic division of the Indo-Germanic fam- 
ily into Greece and Asia Minor, to about the fall of 
Troy (1100 B.C.). The works of this period wero 
mostly fortifications or palaces. The walls were built 
at Grst of massive, irregular, untrimmed stones (as at 
Tiryns, Fig. 1), or of trregular but trimmed stones (as 
at Argos, Fig. 2), and later of stonos lsid in broken 


EV =a SO 
Early Grecian Walls, 1. At Tirynt, 2. Citadel of Argos, 


ranges, as in the trassure-hovse of Atreus at Mycena, 
The stones were laid (as was the case till the latest 
period of Grecian architecture) without mortar, and 
these massive walls are often termed Cyclopean. In 
the historic period appeared at first two distinct styles 
among the two great branches of the Greek people, the 
Doric and the Ionic, The Dorie elements were most- 
ly derived from Egypt, and the Ionic from Assyria. 
The Doric order is the most ancient, and is marked 
by the characteristics of the people from whom it de- 
Tives ite name. It is simple, massive, and majestic. 
The column is characterized by the absence of a base, 
by the thickness and rapid diminution of the shuft, 
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Greek Orders of Architecture, 2 Toni, 8, Co 
; rinthien. 


and by the simplicity and massiveness of the capital. 
In the entablature, the architrave is in one surface 
and quite plain. The frieze is ornamented by tri- 
glyphs, so called from the three flat bands into which 
they are divided by the intervening channels; while 
the metopes, or the vacant spates between the tri- 
glyphs, are also adorned with sculptures in high re- 
lief. The cornice projects far, and on its under side 
are cut several sots of drops, called mutules, Its prin- 
cipal specimens are the temples at Corinth (Greece), 
Girgenti (in Sicily), Pmstum (in Italy), at gina 
(Greece), and the Theseum, Parthenon, and Propyle- 
um (at Athens). 

The Ionic order is distinguished by simple grace- 
fulness, and by a far richer style of ornament than the © 
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Doric. The shaft of the column is much more slender, 
and rests upon a base, while the capital is adorned by 

iral volutes. The architrave is in three faces, each 
slightly projecting beyond the lower; there is a small 
cornice between the architrave and the frieze, and all 
three members of the entablatare are more or less or- 
namented with mouldings. The Ionic order was used 
mostly in temples and theatres, Its finest oxample is 
the Erechtheum in the Acropolis. . 

The Corinthian ordor is only a later form of the 
lonic, and belongs to a period subsequent to that of 
tho pure Grecian style. It is especially characterized 
by its beautiful capital, which is said to have been sug- 
ested to the mind of the celebrated sculptur Callima- 
chus by the sight of a basket, covered by a tilc, and 
overgrown by the leaves of an acanthus, on which it 
had accidentally been placed. The earliest known 
example of its use througbont a building is in the 
monument of Lysicrates, commonly called the Lantern 
of Demosthenes, which was built in B.C, 885. 

In Italy we find at first the Etruscan or Tuscan 
atyle partuking of the Greck style of the Heroic period, 
but inclining afterward to the Doric, Tha temples 
were built on a quadrangle, the columas Doric, but 
weak, smooth, with a plinth below the basis, and stand- 
ing wide apart. The framework was mostly of wood. 
The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome was built 
in that style, of which no specimens now remain, with 
the exception of a few tomba, such as the Cucunella 
of Volaci, the so-called tomb of the Horatii near Rome, 
that of Porsenna near Chiusi, ete. Roman architec- 
ture brought forth temples and palaces worthy of a 
nation which claimed the dominion of the world; 
among them the moet celebrated were the Forum, 
Bagilica, Curis, etc; and the triumphal arches (e. g. 
of Titus, Septimius Severus, Constantine, at Rome; 
Augustus, at Rimini; Trajan, at Ancona and Bene- 
vento, etc,), together with amphitheatrer, circuses, and 
baths. These monuments were mostly in the Co- 
tinthian style, but on a gigantic ecale. Their chief 
characteristic, however, was the union of the horizon- 


‘ Coart of Diocletian's Palace, 
tal, or Greek style of building, with the Etruscan | bunst bet den Alten, 1, 118, 120; Schnaasze, Gesok. d. bad. 


arch, the result of which was cylindrical vaulte, cupo-| Kanste, 
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splendor (as in the temples of Palmyra and Baultek), 
losing its characteristic features, as well as its origina) 
beauty and elegance, See BAALBEK; TADHOR. 

5. Jewieh.—(1.) Sources of Imitation.—'*It wes 
once common to claim for the Hebrews the invention 
of scientific architecture, and to allege that classical 
antiquity was indebted to the Temple of Solomon for 
the principles and many of the details of the art. It 
may here suffice to remark that temples previously 
existed in Esypt, Babylon, Syria, and Pheenicia, from 
which tho clusvical ancients were far more likely to 
borrow the ideas which they embodied in new and 
beautiful combinations of theirown. There has never, 
in fact, been any people for whom a peculiar style of 
architecture could with less probability be claimed than 
for the Israelites. On leaving Egypt, they could only 
be acquainted with Egyptian art. On entering Cc- 
naan, they necessarily occupied the buildings of which 
they had dispossessed the previous inhabitants; and 
the succoeding gencrations would naturally erect such 
buildings as the country previously contained. The 
architecturo of Palestine, and, as such, eventually that 
of the Jews, had doubtless its own i by 
which it was sulted to the climate and condition of 
the country, and in the course of time many improvo- 
ments would no doubt arise from the causes which 
usually operate in producing change in any practical 
art, From tho want of historical data and from the 
total absence of architectural remaims, the degree in 
which these causes operated in imparting a peculiar 
character to the Jewish architecture cannot now Le 
determined, for the oldest ruins in the country do not 
ascend beyond the period of the Roman domination. 
It does, however, seem probable that among the He- 
brews architecture was always kept within the limits 
ofa mechanical craft, and never rose to the rank of a 
fine art. Their usual dwelling-bouses differed little 
from those of other Eastern nations, and we nowbera 
find any thing indicative of oxtorior embellishment. 
Seo Hovsr, Splendid edificer, such as the palace of 
David and tho Temple of Solomon, were completed 
by the assistance of Phaai- 
cian artists (2 Sam. v,11; 1 
Kings v, 6, 18; 1 Chron, xiv, 
1). See Patace, After the 
Babylonish exile the assist- 
ance of such foreigners was 
likewise resorted to for tho 
testoration of the Temple 
(Ezra iii, 7). Seo Tewr.e. 
From the time of the Mac- 
cabean dynasty the Greck 
taste began to gain 
@ especially under the Herodi- 
an princes (who seem to have 

m possessed with a sort 
of mania for building), and 
was shown in the stractare 
and embellishment of many 
towns, baths, colonnades, the- 
atres, and castles (Josephus, 
Aw, xv, 8,1; xv, 19,4; xv, 
10, 3; War, i, 4,1), The 
Pheenician style, whichseems 
to have had some affinity 
with the Egyptian, was not, 
however, superseded by the 
Grecian ; and even as late a8 
the Mishna (Baba Bathra, iii, 
6), we read of Tyrien win- 
down, porches, etc, (Kitto). 
See Hirt’s Gesch, der Baw 


i, 241 6q.; Ewald, Jer, Geach. LEI, i, 27; Fer- 
rekitecture (London, 


las, and semi-cupolas. This style wae introduced by | gueson, /Uustrated Handbook of A 
the Romans in all their European and Asiatic posses-| 1856) ; Michaelis, De Judais pal Seren parem peritis 


sions ; bat in the 8d century it fell into a state of tawdry | (Gott. 1771), See Ancu, 
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(2.) History of Biblical Architecture.—The book of ; 
Genesis (iv, 17, 20, as) sopenee to divide mankind into 
great characteristic ) vi., the “dwellers in 
tents” and the ‘dwellers in cities,” when it tells us 
that Cain was the founder of a city; and that among 
his descendants, one, Jabal, wae ‘the father of them 
that dwell in tents,"? while Tubal-cain was ‘the in- 
structor of every artificer in brass and fron.” It {s 
probable that the workers in metal were for the most 
part dwellers in towns; and thus the arte of architec- 
ture and metallurgy became from the earliest times 
leading characteristics of the civilized as distinguished 
from the nomadic tendencies of the human race. To! 
the race of Shem is attributed (Gen. x, 11, 12, 22; xi, 
2-9) the foundation of cities in the plain of Shinar, | 
Rabylon, Nineveh, and eleewhere ; of one of which, 
Resen, the epithet ‘* great’’ sufficiently marks Its im- 
portance in the time of the writer, a period at least as 
carly as the 17th centary, B.C., if not very much earli- 
cx (Rawlinson, Ondline of Acs, Hist. p.10; Layard, Nin- 
ewh, li, 221, 285, 288). From the same book we lesrn 
the account of the cariiest recorded building, and of 
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Chron. xxxii, 27, 80), Jeboash, and Josiah (2 Kings 
xii, 11, 12; xxii, 6); and, lastly, J whose 
winter palace is mentioned (Jer. xxii, 14; xxxvi, 22; 
see also Amos ili, 15). On the return from captivity, 
the chief care of the rulers was to rebuild the Temple 
and the walls of Jerusalem in a substantial manner, 
with stone, and with timber from Lebanon (Ezra ili, 
8; v, 8; Neb. Wi, 8; iil, 1, 82), During the govern. 
ment of Simon Maccabseus, the fortress called Baris, 
and afterward Antonia, was erected for the defence of 
the Temple and the city. But the reigns of Herod 
and of his sons and successors were especially remark- 
able for the great architectural works in which they 
delighted. Not only was the Temple restored to a 
large portlon, if not to the full degree, of ita former 
magaificence, but the fortifications and other public 
buildings of Jerusalem were enlarged and embellished 
to an extent previously unknown (Luke xxi, 5; Benj. 
of Tudela, p. 88, Bohn), Sce Jenusarem. Besides 
these great works, the town of Cressrea was built on 
the elte of an insignificant building called Strato's 
Tower; Samaria was enlarged, and recelved the name 


the materials em ployed in its construction (Gen. xi, 8, , of Sebaste; the town of Agripplnm was built; and 


$): and though a doubt rests on the precise site of the 
tower of Belus, so Jong identified with the Birs Nim- 
road (Benjamin of Tudela, p. 100, Bohn; Newton, On 
Proph. x, 135, 156; Vaux, Nin. and Persep. p. 178, 


Herod carried his love for architecture so far as to 
adorn with buildings cities even not within his own do- 
minions, Berytus, Damascus, Tripolis, and many other 
places (Josephus, War, i, 21,1, 11). His son, Philip 


Vik; Keith, On Propa. p. 289), yet the nature of tho | the tetrarch, enlarged the old Greek colony of Paneas, 


wil, and the bricks found there in such abundance, | 


though bearing mostly the name of Nebuchadnezzar, 
sgres perfectly with the supposition of a city previous- 
ly existing on the same or a closely neighboring site 
(Layard, ii, 249, 278, and Nin, and Bab. p. 681; Plin. 
vii, 56; Exraiv,1). In the book of Esther (1, 2) men- 
tion is made of the palace at Susa, for three months in 
the spring the residence of the kings of Persia (Fath. 
tii, 18; Xen. Cyrop. viii, 6, § 22); and, in tho books of 
Tobit and Judith, of Ecbatana, to which they retired 
ee two months during tho heat of sammer (Tob. iii, 7; 
xiv, 14; Jud. i, 12; Herod. i, 96), A branch of the 
rame Syro-Arabian race as the Assyrians, but tho chil 
éren of Ham, was the nation, or at least the dcminant 
caste, of the Egyptians, the style of whose architecturo 
agrees so remarkably with the Assyrian (Layard, ii, 
206 oq.). It is in connection with Egypt that tho Ie- 
neelites appear frst ae builders of cities, compelled, in 
common with other Egyptian captives, to labor at the 
baildings of the Egyptian monarchs. Pithom and 
Raamees are eaid to huve been built by them (Exod. i, 
11; Witkincon, i, 195). The Israclites were by occu- 
pation shepherds, and by habit dwellors in tents (Gen. 
xvii, 8). The ** house" buflt by Jacob at Saccoth is 
probably no exception to this hag ha oe. xxxill, 
17). They had therefore originally, speaking proper- 
ly, uo architecture, Even Hebron, a city of higher 
antiquity than the Egyptian Zoan (Tanis), was called 
originally from its founder, pe a Canaanite of the 
tare of Anak, Kirjeth-Arbe, the house of Arba (Num. 
xii, 22; Josh. xiv, 15). From the time of tho occu- 
pation of Canaan became dwellers in towns and 
in houses of stone, for which the native limestone of 
Palestine supplied a ready moterial (Lev. xiv, 84, 45; 
1 Kings vii, 10; Stanley, Palest. p. 146 eq.) ; but tha 
towns which occupied were not all, nor, indeed, 
in most cases, bailt from the first by themeelves (Deut. 
vi,10; Nam. sci, 19). 

The peaceful reign and vast wealth of Solomon gave 
great fmpulee to architecture; for besides the Temple 
and his other great works at and near Jerusalem, ho 
bailt fortresses and cities in various places, amony 
which the names and sites of Baalath = psa are 
neously thought to he repreaanted by the more modern 
voreriiaiet ede of Baalbec nnd Palmyra (1 Kings ix, 
15, 4). Among the succeeding kings of Israel and of 
Judah more than one is recorded as a builder: Asa (1 


giving it the name of Cweareas in honor of Tiberias; 
while his brother Antipas founded the city of Tiberius, 
and adorned the towns of Sepphoris and Betharamph- 
ta, giving to the latter the name Livias, in bonor of 
the mother of Tiberius (Reland, p. 497). Of the orig- 
final splendor of these great works no doubt can be 
entertained; but of their style and appearance we can 
only conjecture, though with nearly absolute certain- 
ty, that they were formed on Greek and Roman mod- 
els, Of the stylo of the earlier buildings of Palestine 
we can only form an idea from the analogy of the 
Eyyptian, Assyrian, end Persian monuments now ex- 
isting, and from the modes of Luilding still adopted in 
Eastern countries, The connection of Solomon with 
Egypt and with Tyre, and the influence of the ccptiv- 
ity, have in some measure tuccesrively affected 
tho pa both of the two temples and of the palatial 
edifices of Solomon, Tho cnormcus stones employed 
in tho Assyrian, Persepolitan, and Egyptian buildings 
find a parallel in the substructions of Baalbek, more 
ancient than the superstructure (Layard, ii, 817, 818), 
and in tho stones of eo vast a sizo which still remain 
at Jerusalem, relics of the building either of Solomon 
or of Herod (Williams, pt. il, 1), But, as it has been 
observed again and again, scarcely any connected 
monuments are known to survive in Palestine by 
which we can form an accurate idea of its buildinge, 
beautifol and renowned as they were throughout the 
East (Plin. v, 14; Stanley, p. 188), and even of those 
which do remain no trustworthy examination has yet 
been made. It is probable, however, that the reser- 
voirs known under the names of tho Pools of Solomon 
and Hezeklah contain rome portions, at least, of the 
original fabrics (Stanley, p. 108, 165),—S8mith, s. v. 

Tho domestic architecture of the Jews, eo far as it 
can be understood, is treated under Hovusx, Tools 
and instruments of building aro mentioned by the sa- 
cred writers; the plumb-linc, Amos vii, 7; the meas- 
uring-reed, Ezek. x], 8; tho saw, 1 Kings vii,9. (See 
De Vogue, L’architecture dans la Syrie, Par. 1865.) 

Il. Mediaval Architecture.—1, With tho victory of 
Christianity over Paganism, cs tho religion of state, 
commences a new era In the history of architecture, 
Still the Greek, or, rather, Roman art exercised a pow- 
erful influence, especially in the details of the new 
style. When Christianity hecame the religion of tho 
state, the ancient hasilicas (q. v.), or halls of justice, 
were turned into churches. The lower floor was used 


Kings xv, £8), Beachs (xvi. 17), Orori (xvi, 24), Ahab 
(avi, 34; xxil, 69); Hezekiah (2 Kings xx, 20; 2 


by the men, and the galleries devoted ta the women. 
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In later edifices the galleries were dispensed with. 
‘The church then consisted of a single oblong hall, with 
one, thres, or five aislea, a round apals at the rear 
end, on altat, etc. The basilican style prevailed 
throughont the entire Christian Church throughout 
the fourth century, I¢ prevailed much later in Syria 
and Southern France, and remained in Central Italy 
till the Renaissance period. 

2. The Byztntine was the earliest branching off from 
the basilican style. It had {ta rise in Constantinople, 
and was the fruitful parent of nearly all tho lator 
styles of Christian and Mohammedan architecture. 
Its finest example was the Church of St. Sophia, re- 
built by Justinian (A.D. 688), which has tho most 
perfect interior of any church ever built. See Sr. So- 
PHia, Tho other best examples of this style are the 
Church of St. Vitale, in Ravenna, and of St. Mark's, 
in Venice. The style prevailed in Asia when it gave 
birth to the Saracenic and the Armenian (and hence 
to the Russian), and in Western and North-western 
Italy, as well as in parts of France and Spain. Its 
chief characteristics are a central flat dome, illumina- 
ted by a row of small windows at its base; semicircu- 
lar ‘‘apsides’’ at the ends of the croas, covered with 
half doines; a profuse uso of the round arch in colon- 
nades and gallerics within and without, of such varied 
sizes as to give great apparent size to the edifice; slen- 
der windows; a rather low entrance; the walls, and 
even pillars, covered with mosaic paintings, ormament- 
al and scenic, thus giving the interior the greatest 
possible brilliancy and dignity; and capitals orna- 
mented by a most remarkably rich interweaving of 
conventional clements borrowed from the antique or 
from life, and interspersed with animals fantastically 
disposed, 

8. The different clements of the basilican and By- 
zantine styles were united first in Lombaniy, then on 
the Rhine, and produced the popes or round- 
arch Gothic, which, rising from the 7th to the 10th 
centuries, and extending to the 12th, spread over most 
of Europe, Among the finest examples of this style 
are the Cathedrals of Pisa, Vorcelli, Parma, Modena, 
and Lucca (in Italy), of Worms, Bonn, Mayonce, 
Speyer, and the churches of St, Gereon and Sti, Apos- 


toll in Cologne (on the Rhine), To this style belony ' 


the peculiar churches and round towers of North Ire- 
land, Scotland, Scandinavia, and the low round tower 


ection of the Bastien of Bt. Peter at Rome, erected in the Time of Constantine. 


of Newport, R. I. In the round-arch style the aisles 
were covered with long arches instead of open wooden 
roofs. Bell-towers—round (as in Italy, the north of 
Europe, and elsewhere), or syaare, or bailt 
separate from the church editice (aa in Italy) or joined 
to the edifice (as north of the Alpa}—were addod. 
The pillars broke from the antique rules of proportion, 
and were moulded into clustered columns. Small 
arched gallerics ran around parts or the whole of tho 
church, within and without, The exterior especially 
was covered with numerous well-disposed arches, pi- 
lasters, and other ornaments; richly-decorated door- 
ways and windows drew the eye to the central part 
of the facade, and the whole extcrnal bad a dignitr 
not to be found in any other style of church architcc- 
ture. ‘Tho style prevailed throughout al) Earope (>5- 
cepting part of Italy) till the gradual introduction of ~ 
the pointed arch gave rise to what is usually called 
the Gothic style, 

4, Meanwhile the Saracenic style— another ont- 
growth of the By-zantine—had spread, with ite namer- 
ous modifications, over all Mohammedan countrics. 
It was modified largely by the Sassanian strle (an 
outgrowth of the late Roman, as developed by the fire- 
worshippers of Persia) in the East, by the Spanish Ro- 
manesque in Spain and Morocco, and by the basilican 
style in Sicily, It arose in the seventh centary, and 
spread with truly tropical Juxuriance and quickness 
of growth from Persia to the Atlantic. Deprived by 
the Mohammedan faith of the use of painting or sculp- 
ture, it developed an architectonic ornamentation an- 
surpassed in the history of architecture by its richness 
and purely conventional character. took the 
place of the formative arts of sculpture and painting 
in tho inscriptions from the Koram that were interwo- 
ven with the luxuriant ornament of the walls and 
columns, The Byzantine dome remained the princi- 
pal feature of the roof, but this was bung with mrtisds 
of little semi-domes, producing a most fairy-like effect. 
Under the rich fancy of the Orient, color was used #9 
freely as in the Egyptian style, The minaret was 
added, and gave o marvellous grace and lightness tow 
ite slender form. The pointed arch (adopted perbaps 
' first from the court of a Christian monastery in Sicilw 

erected in the sixth century) was soon adopted, and 
| spread into the horse-shos arch, finally developinz it- 
self into the complicated interwoven arches of te 
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Moorish style, Tho sty’e arose in the seventh centa- | more slender, filled with elaborate open-work orn» 
ry, and extended to the fifteenth, its culminating pe- | ments, and made, like a flower on tts stalk, the richest 
riod being from the ninth to the eleventh centuries, | part ofthe edifice. Sculpture wes used profusely with- 
The Turkiah style is more Byaantme than Sarscenie. | in and without, and the windows were filled with psint- 
. . . ings, in colored glass, from Biblical scenes, makin; thas 
(as In the Evzyptian arch) the other arts subordinate 
to the architecture; or, more strictly speaking, mere 
architectonic adjuncts. The principal characteristics 
of this style are as follows: Tho ground-plan is an ob- 
long rectangle, and for churches, the crocs; the crypt 
disappears ; the choir becomes smaller Jn proportion to 
the building, and ends in a polygon; the walls of tho 
nave are higher, so that the arches apring immedi:te- 
ly from the pillars; the walls themselves are divided 
by arches, and the windows enlurged; the archos aro 
all pointed, and connected ly chamfers and astragale, 
as well as also the pillarn. Outside are buttresses and 
plers to strengthen the Luilding, connected with small 
turrets and ornamented foliage tracery ; the cornices 
are deeply excavated and much inclined (to facilitate 
the running off of water); the greatest number of or- 
naments are displayed on the facade, which is adorned 
with one or two towers, built on a rquare basis, but 
transformed afterward Into an octagon, rising with a 
series of pillars, turrets, and bigh windows, and end- 
ing In an open-work octagonal pyramid; the entrance 
. of the churches conelste of elther ono or three richly 
Entrance to the Court of the Lions In the Alhambra. decorated portals; the ornaments consist principally 
of straight lines and segments of circles meeting in 
Among ite most important monuments are the mosques | acute angles, and of tracery representing natural ol- 
sod tombe of the sultans at Cairo, and Bejapoor and | jects, such as vine or oak leaves, ete. The principal 
Dellri (India), the palaces and moeques of the Alham- imens of German Gothic style are to be found in 
bra and of the Cuba (Palermo), and the Castle of Al- the. cathedrals of Cologne, Freiburg, Regensbnr;, Vi- 
cazar at Segovia (Spain). In the twelfth century, | onna, Strasburg, ete. The French Gothic presents 
Central and Western Europo came into much moro| some peculiarities; thus, the foundation is generally 
intimate contact than former- 
ly with the Orient, especially 
through the Crusades, and tho 
pointed arch and the spirit of 
ornamentation of the Saracenic 
art were borrorred, and added 
largely to the development of 
the Gothic from the Romex- 
eaque style, 

5. The Gothic. —The round. 
arch or Romanesque style his 
given the Christian templo its 
almost complete plan, as far os 
concerns the disposition of the 
aisles, altar, choir, etc. The 
pointed arch began {first in 
France and Normandy to sup- 
plantthe round arch. The prog- = 
tess of this new feature wasthen ; 
gradual and fluctuating for over , 
acentury. The two arches aro 
found used almost promiscuons- 


changes it induced, were used, 
purely and solely, for a centn- 
ry. This is hence called the 
golden period of the Gothic ar- 
chitecture. The use of this arch 
required, for harmony, @ corre- 
sponding additional upward ten- 
dency in all the parte of the 
structure. To this was added 
® richness of conventionalized, 
folisted ornamentation, not sar- 
passing, perhaps, that of the 
windows and doorways of some 
works of the round-erch style, 
but far more generally diffured 
and more harmoniously incorpo- 
rated with the feeling of the cn- 


eS 


tire edifice. The spire was made Apes of the Apostles’ Church at Cologne. 
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fan-shaped, the choir being encircled by a row of chap-| ry) closed the second great division or history, and 
ela; Heceethetpal gocher 3 consists in the three large | was followed by the modern in the 19th century. 
portals in front; columns replace the pillars; the) III. The Mfodern.—The chief characteristic differ. 
circles and arches are not connected by chamfers or | ence between the modern, and the ancient, and me- 
astragals; the arches and buttresses are plain; the | dimval architecture, is that it is marked by no style 
towers mostly square, and without the pyramidal | such as is followed by all builders of the period in all 
apex; the perpendicular ascending tendency is bal-| lands where a certain civilization prevails. The in- 
anced by a horizontal gallery in the facade. Its best | consistencies and absurdities of the Rococo style of 
specimens are Notre-Dame of Paris, and the cathe-| the latter part of the 16th century were felt under the 
drals of Rouen, Dijon, Chartres, Kheims, Amiens, St. | purer taste awakened Ly the etudy of the history of 
Quen near Rouen, etc. The Spanish Gothic inclines | anclent and medieval art that has prevailed during 
to the horizontal, looks heavy, and the ineide is gen-| the last fifty years. Attempts are making to revive 
erally overloaded with ornaments, aa, for instance, | the spirit of the pure ager—of the Gothic (mostly in 
the cathedrals of Toledo, Barcelona, Xerea, etc, The! England), of the Renaissance (mostly in France), and 
convent of Batalha is a fine specimen of the Portu- | of the Ancient Classical (mostly in Germany). A few 
guese Gothic, which is of purer style than the Span-| architects and critics foel the necessity of having s 
ish, The Gothic of Holland and Belgium partakes of | new s/yle of architecture, adapted to the wants of mod- 
the French and the German; the former preponder- | crn society, and to the use of the new materials (es 
ates in the inside, and the latter In the outside, where H pecially iron and glaes) that science has brought with- 
we find large pointed windows, no rosettes, smaller | in the reach of the builder. 

portale, and bigh towers, as In the cathedrals of Am-| In America the early church edifices bad usually 
sterdam, Brussels, Utrecht, the Oude Kerk of Ai-/no architectural merits or pretensions. This arcee 
sterdam, St. Laurentius of Rotterdam, etc, The Eng-| from the poverty of the people, the lack of artistic ed- 
lish Gothic has many pecoliaritiee, The richest epec-| ucation in the builders and of a cultivated taste in 
imens belong to the so-called Tudor style; for in-|the community, or from an honest desire to shun any 
stance, the Chapel of Henry VII. The Italian Goth-| thing that might savor of pompous display in the house 
ie is distinguished from the same style as found in| of God, Within the last twenty veers a different spir- 
more northern countries by inclining more to the an-| it has animated all denominations of Christians, and 
tique, and presenting the dicular features only | a most healthy fecling prevails, manifesting itself in 


perpen 

in fulee facades, while in the actual buildings the hor- 
izontal predominates; It alao preserves the walls in 
their original massiveness, Instead of dividing them 
by means of pillars and windows; the foundations are 
broad, the choir ends In a quadrangle; they aro sur 
n ounted by a cupola, but have no towerr, as the cathe- 
(als of Florence, Slenna, Orvieto, Aesisl, St, Antonlo of 
Padua, St. Petronla of Bologna, St. Maria Novello of 
Florence, etc., etc. In the 15th and 16th centuries the 
spirit of the style had died out, though it still gave a 
tending to the character of the edifices erected in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, even as late as the 18th century. 

6, The Renaissance,—In Italy the Gothic etyle had 
aever taken such deep root as in tho other countries 
of Europe, The revival of clussical studies, and the 
tendency of the age to exalt ancient philosophy over 
Christianity, Jed to an extensive study of the antique, 
This spirit, carried into architecture, produced the 
Renaissance style, which is marked by an adaptation 
of classical (especially of Roman) architectural princl- 


ples and details to the Christian temple. The round | 


arch was again resorted to. A massive dome was 
built over the centre of the crore, The columns re- 
sumed the classical proportions, or wore made into 
magelve pilasters, in the 17th contury, and more es- 
pecially in the 18th, architecture seemed to have bro- 
ken away from all laws of proportion and harmony, 
and to have Jost ita predominance in church edifices, 


The churches seemed more galleries of painting or ture (Lond. 1850, 8yo). See a 


éculptare than architectural structures. The orna- 
ment became first massive, then overpowering, and 
was broken from its structural lines, 
came trivial and inexpreasive. Expenelve stones and 
large gilded surfaces were more prized than esthetic 
propriety or architectural effect, And, finally, the 
extravagant, insincere, almost Infidel life of the 17th 
and 18th centuries manifested themselves in the Raroco 
(or Jesuitical) style of Italy, or the Rococo (or French) | 


It finally be-| 


honest attempts to make the house of God a building 
worthy of its high and holy uses. The most impor. 
tant requisite for this ts the development of a body of 
Christian architects from the church itself. ‘These, 
permested with the trae Christian feeling, knowing 
the wante of the church, and cultivated in all the re- 
quired departments of science and art, will be able te 
pive an architecture sulted to the wants of the present 
age. To accomplish this is needed the establishment 
of academies or departments of architecture in our unk 
versitics and chairs of the fine arts in the colleges and 
theological seminaries. 

For the history of architecture, see Schnasse's Gasoh. 
der bild. Kiinste (Ditsseldorf, 1848-66, 8 vols.); Kug- 
ler, Geschichte der Baukuast (Stuttgart, 1859, 8 vols.); 
W. Lubke, Geschichte der Buukunst (Stuttgart, 1865) ; 
Gailhaband, Denkmdler der Baukunst alter Zeiten (Ham- 
barg, 1849, 4 vole.); Fergusson, Handbook of Arcii- 
tecture (Lond. 1855, 2 vols.), and Modern Styles (Lond. 
1862, 1 vol.); Voillet le Dac, Histoire d Arckifecture 
| (Paris, 4 vole). On the history of church architectere 
(from the ¢cclesiological stand-point), see Christian Re- 
membrancer, July, 1849, p. 184. There are also papers 
on church architecture in the Querterly Reciew, vi, 62; 
Ixxv, 179; Church Review, Hi, 872; Monthly Chriation 


| 


Spectator, Nov. 1852, p. 654. Valuable practical hints 
may be found in Trimen, Arch.tectsre (London, 
1849, 8vo) ; and in Jobson, C and School Architer- 


Rickman, Attempt to 
distinguish the Styles of Architecture in England (Lond. 
8vo); Sharpe, Seren Periods of English Architect. (Lond. 
8vo); Brit, Quart, Rev. Aug. 1849, art. ii; Mercersburg 
Rev. 1851, p. 858; Bunsen, Basiliten des christ/. Roms 
Qlanch, 1842); Lenoir, Architect. Monaat. (Par. 1852); 
Brown, Sacred Architect, (Lond. 1845); Dollman, 4 


| Clemt Architecture (ond, 1858); HObach, Altebristlche 


Kirchen (Karler. 1860), See Crorcu Eotricea. 


atyle of France and Germany, 

Thue the greatest genulne architectural life of me- 
dimval times manifested itself in the great epochs of | 
the Basilican (4th to 6th centuries), Byzantino (7th to, 
Mth centuries), Saracenic (7th to 14th centurier), Ro-' 
Manesque (9th to 12th centuries), Gothic (12th to 15th 
centorics), and Renalasance (14th to 17th centuries), | 
Perhaps its bighest culmination wae in tho Middle 
Gothic (1800), After the 16th century all true archi-' 
tectore died out, and the Rococo period (18th centn- | 


Architrichinus (‘Apyrrpicdivoc, master af the tri- 
clinium or dinner-bed [see Accupatiox]), rendered in 
John ii, 8 9, “ governor of the feast” (q. v.), equivalent 
to the Roman Magister Conriri. The Greeks aleo de 
noted the same social office by the title of Sysspostarch 
(cuprodianyoc). He was not the giver of the feast, 
bot one of the guests specially chosen to direct the 


| entertamment, and promote harmony and good fellow. 


ship among tho company. (See Potter’s Gr. A wg. 8, 


886.) In the apocryphal Eccleriasticns (xx: 
the duties of this officer among the Jews auraatae 
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Ho is there, however, called syyodpevoc: “If thou be | at a high price of King Christian II of Denmark. In 
made the master [of a feast], lift not thyself up, but be : the controversies springing up between the Danes and 
among them as one of the rest; take diligent care for the Swedes, he was first bribed by the Danes aud later 
them, and so sit down; and when thou hast done all bythe Swedes, On his return to Italy, Leo X ordered 
thy office, ms thy place, that oe mare porrevind moult het ab ogee! against him, but in 1525 he wae 
with them, vo a crown for thy well ing made of Novara, and in 1550 archbishop of Dl- 
of the feast." (See Walch, De Hi. ects 1788; lan. He died in 1555. 
Brendel, De loco Joh, Eisenb. 1785. Banqogrt. 2 aes 
Arohon a ruler), the tit) rly of the, Areta’rus (the Latin form of the Gr. bib 
shief eh age ects te dl pis pind “ the bear-keeper, designating amonz the ancients the bright- 
Athenians daring their democracy (eee Smith's Dict, : est star in the constellation Bodtos, Cic. Arat. 99; also 
of Class. Ant, 8, ¥.), and applied to various function. Lome Sr ptr gligthen Sita On, B64 008 
aries, (1.) specially to the recognised head of the Syr- | Vir. Georg. sane once She vn ing 
isn Jews daring the Roman empire [ese ALABARCH], ' = September, rhe id. Tyr. 1187 Thue. fi, 78; 
te * hurch of | ViTe Georg. |, 68), put in the Auth. Vers. for tho 
and (2.) technically a title in the Greek C' of | 
several officers, e, g. the church-keeper, keeper of the Heb. 39 (Ash, for W59, nedeh’, Arabic the same, Job 
book of Gospels, etc. ix, 9, [God], which maketh Arcturus, Orion, and 
Archontici, a sect of the second century who re- Pleiades, and the chambers of the south,” Sept. IAc- 
jected baptism, and held that the world waa not cre- ‘4c, Valg. Arcturws), or UIQ (A’yish, a faller form 
pret cig Saino ic, silien they called dvcaae i Seaetis t9, “leant tee Sratise rates ie bie 
teven or eight in number, whom they ca’ ~ XX 7 canst thou guide w 
(apyorrtc, rulers), to the ‘chlef of whom they gave the | sons,”” Sept. "Eomipoc, Vulg. vesper), is thought by 
name of Sabacth, the god of the Jews and the giver of , most recent interpreters to ctenote the constellation of 
the law, whom they blasphemously distinguished from | the Great Bear, L’rsa Major, but on grounds not alto- 
the trae God. Now, as they pretended that baptism | gether satisfactory nor with unanimity (see Hyde, ad 
was administered in the name of Sabaoth, and not in Ulugh-Bell, Tab. Stel. p, 22, 28; Michaelis, Suppl. p. 
that of the supreme God, they rejected it, and the holy 1907; Schultens on Jvd, p. 289), The older interpret- 
Ridhalar \Tosy Maal Uae esos wer 2 ‘ere Understand) (1.) the Great Bear, tthe sx 
yy held that woman was a creation of ers leratand ; (1. rreat or the seven 
the devil, They were a branch of the Valentinians, | stars of the Wa'n (Septentriones), 80 Saadias and Aben 
—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xi, ch. x, cap. 2; Tille-' Ezra; (2.) the Pleiades, co the Sept. (in one passage 
mont, 8, 295; Landon, Eccl. Dict. , 493, only, and there perhaps the terms have become trans- 
Archpreabyter or Arobpriest, the head of the Posed, a8 "Eomepoc and ‘Aperoiipoc both occur in the 
priests, as the archdeacon was originally bead of the same verse) and the Targum (Nfs! In the other pas- 
deacons, Anciontly, the minister next in order tothe sage, according to the Venice and Lond. editions, 
iy ak ar ion senlor Laiges of a rpeosed bore meaning, however, hen, according to Bochart); (8.) 
is but Thomassin shows that the fre- the evening star, Hesperus, Venvs, 20 the Sept. (in the 
Loves — ghrp and ay tom cong priest "3 latter passage, ‘and perhaps “ in the first) and 
archpresbyter. is Was more uen! ie case in | Vulg.; (4.) the tail of Aries (MOQ “DY 
the Greek than in the Latin Church, and some popes : os a) ied ihe 4 7 a Se oe 
Were altogether opposed to appointing any but the deine 8 sidtoutt van ; kit cesta 
sendor priest. b ly referring e brig! r 
sentative of iia bishop nt yan pact d ae ae the eye of Taurus (Aldebaran), near the tail of Aries; 
arehdeacon represented him in the government of the @) “ana coe ale. Gn eet orp ha og 
diocese. At first there was only one archpresbyter in Sept.) ; (6.) the rendering Jyutha o} vaeeken 
8 diocese; but since the 6th and 6th centuries we find, both passages, as likewles in Job xv, 27, for Db, and 
besides one in the diocesan town, several in the coun- Amos v, & for d*op; comp. Epbraemi Opera, {i, 449 
ty. In the time of the Carolingians, avery diocese 9), as this word is itself of doubtfal origin and signifi- 
was divided into a number of archpresbyteral dis .o; ‘ 7 
trict, called archpmesbyteraten, desnerien, Chiristh cation, if really genuine (see Anecdot. Orient, il, 87; 
. “bade i 1 Lach, in Eichhorn's Bibl, vil, 841), but appears from 
tuitles (Christionitates), rural chapters. The powors the lexicographers to bear the general import of abe- 
plied ree spate Big a a ea reitg Prat goat, referring to a star in the constellation Auriga, 
bishop, clorgyme Taying aside those of these interpretations that are 
trict, to execute the episcopal and synodal decrees, to evidently mere conjecture (auch as Arcturus, Venus), 
rey the candidates for the Cote aalea his dis- and others that are here out of the question (auch oa 
to the bishop, and to settle difficulties between, +46 Pieiades, which in Heb. are called MO"), there 
the clergy. On the first doy of every: month he held « re + First, that 
conferences with the c . He aleo reported to the remain but two interpretations: First, that which 
archdeacon, and through him to the bishop, the graver | identifies the Heb. Ash with the Creat Bear, or Ursa 
offences of the laymen. The archpriest’s obareh' was Major, the Wain, The saperior probability of this ix 
the only one in the district in which baptism was dis- sustained by the following considerations : (1) Thin 
" cocleeta baptismalis). The while of the dis. | 12 #0 conspicuous a constellation, and eo famous in ull 
ancient as well as modern astronomy, that the tot.1 
ee edcee a ae wasn th veceral boodchiath ee ' silence In these astrological enumerations, otherwise, 
in nse, There are still archpriests in the Greek , reapecting it is unaccountable, expecially as inferior 
Church, vested with most of the privileges of ;, constellations are not omitted; (2.) The mention of 
copi, or roral bishops, The name Ss also still in uae in the attendant stars (‘‘sons,” ©°2%) in the second 
some dioceses of the Roman Church, corresponding to | passage of Job agrees with the ascription among the 
the more common dean (q. v.).—Bingham, Orig. Fo- | Arabs of daughters to Ne#sh, the correaponding Arabic 
els. be. ii, cap. 19; Coleman, Cristian Antiquities, p. | constellation (Niebuhr, Beschreib, v, Arabien, p, 114), 
161; Thomassin, De nova et veteri ecclesice disciplina, | these being the three stars in the tail of the Bear. 
pt. Hi, 1, Hi, ¢, 8; Neller, De Archipresbyteris (Trevir. | The other interpretation, namely, the gout, can only 
1771). See Pressrter; Paresr. be enstained by a forced etymology from 113, a yoat, 
Aroimboldi, Grovarxi Anogxo, an Italian ec-| and a lesser constellation is then referred to, namely, 
Cesiastic at Milan in 1485, was sent by Leo X es! Auriga; and the reference to the attendant stars, to 
pspal mancio to Scandinavia in order to sell papal | those In tho right hand of this figure, is not only un- 
ludulgencea. The permission to do so he bought’ natural, bat at variance with ite late origin. Schul- 
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Lysias expressly states that the acting 
archons had @ seat in it (Areop. p. 110, § 16-20). 
Areop’agus, the Latin form of the Greek words 
(4 “Apuog mayog), signifying, in reference to place, 
Mare’ Hil!, bat, in reference to persons, the council 
which was beld on the hill, The council was als 
termed 1% ly 'Aptiy sayw Boudry (or 1) Bovds 9 ix 
"Aprlys wayy), the Council on Mars’ Hill; sometimes 
Gyw Bovdrn, tha Upper Council, from the elovated po- 
sition where it was held, and sometimes simply, but 
emphatically, 1) fovAn, the Council; bat it retained 
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tens (Comment. in loc.) derives the Heb. 
an Arabic term signifying the nightwatcher, because 
Ursa Major never sets; while Kimchi refers it to the 
Hob, ti89, in the sonse of a collection of stars; and 
Lud. de Diew compares the Ethiopic name of the con- 
stellation JNeces; but the etymology first proposed 
above is preferable (see Bochart, //teroz. li, 680; Al- 
ferg. p. 8, 68; Ideler, Unters. ab. d. Stern-Namen, p. 8, 
19; comp. Abulfeda, p. 875; Eutych. p. 277; Schal- 
tens, Imp. Joctan, p. 10, 82).—Gesenivs, Thes. feb. p. 


895. See AsTRoNoMY ; CONSTELLATION. till w late period the original d ee : 

Aroudius, a native of Corfu. The Popes Hill, being called by the Latins & neon ra iy ee 
Gregory XIV and Clement VIII tried, but unsuccess-| 47q,tig (Juvenal, Sut. ix, 101), and still more literal 
folly, to bring about, through him, a union of the ly, Areum, Judicium (Tacit. Annal. ti, 55). The place 
Groek Church in Russia with thut of Rome. He died} ya, q rocky height In Athens, opposite the western 
in Rome in 1636, He wrote Concord. eccles. Orient. et! ooq of the ‘Actopolie, from which it is separated onir 
Occident, in septem sacramentia, etc. (Paris, 1619, fol.).| by an elevated valley. It rises gradually frore the 
—Nicéron, Mémoires, xi, 66; Hoofer, Bing. Gen. iil, 14. | northern end, and terminates abruptly on the south, 

Ard (Heb, id. 358, prob, for T78, |. q. T23, de-| over against the Acropolis, at which point it is about 
scent; Sept. 'Apdé v. 5. 'Addp), a grandson of Benjamin | fifty or sixty feet above the valley already mentioned. 
through Bela (Num. xxvi, 40). B.C. 1856. In Gen.| Of the site of the Areopagus there can be no doubt, 
xlvi, 21, he appears as a son of Benjamin, where, how-| both from the description of Pausanias, and from the 
ever, the Sept. makes him a great-grandson through | narrative of Herodotus, who relates that it was a 
Gera as @ son of Bela. In 1 Chron. viii, 8, he is| height over against the Acropolis, from which the 
called Appa, His descendants were called Ardies,| Porsians arrailed the latter rock (Paus. |, 28, § 5; 


382 
word from | Asdrotion). 


Heb, Ards’. 135%, Sept. ’Apadi (Num. xxvi, 40). Sec 
Bexsamx, He io possibly the same with Ezaox (1 
Chron. vil, 7). 


Ar’ dati (Lat. Ardath, the Gr. text belng no longer 
extant), the name of a ‘field’ mentioned only in the 
Apocrypha (2 [Vulg. 4] Esdr. |x, 26) as the scene of 
the vision of the bereaved woman; no doubt a fanci- 
ful appellation. 


Ard’ ite (Num. xxvi, 40), See Anp. 

Ar’don (Heb. Ardon’, {i178, descend mt, others 
Sugitice; Sept. ‘Apdiv v. 7. 'Opva), the last-named of 
the three sons of Caleb by bis first wife Azubah (1 
Chron. ii, 18), B.C, ante 1658, 

Are’li (Heb, Areli’, "X°M, hervic, fr, Ariel ; Sept. 
"ApamAtic, ‘Apenr), the last-nainod of the seven sons 
of Gad (Gen, xlvi, 16). B.C, 1875. His descendants 
were called Arelites (Heb. id., Sept. 'Apepdi, Nom. 
xxvi, 17). 

Are’lite (Num. xxvi, 17). See Ansut. 


Areop’agite (Apeorayirnc), a member (Acts 
xvii, 84) of the court of AREOPAGUS (q. v.). This, a6 
constituted by Solon, consisted of the nino 
(chief magistrates) for the yoar, and the ex-archons. 
The Jatter became members 
for life; but before their ad- 
mission, they wero submit- 
ted, at the close of their an- 
nual magistracy, to a rigid 
scrutiny into their conduct in 
office and their private mor- 
als. Proof of criminal or un- 
becoming conduct was suffi- 
cient also afterward to expel 
them. Various accounts are 
given of the number to which 
the Areopagites were limited. j. 
If there was any fixed num- 
ber, admission to the council 
could not havo been a neces- 
sary consequence of honora- 
ble discharge from the ar- 
chonship. But it ts more 
probable that the accounts 
which limit the number are 
applicable only to the carlicr 
period of its oxistence (sce 
the anonymous argument to 
Demosthenes’ Oration againet 


archons | diclal proceedings. 


Herod. viii, 52). According to tradition, it was called 
the hill of Mars (Ares) because this god was broaght 
to trial here before the assembled gods by Neptune 
(Poseidon) on account of his murdering Halirrbo- 
thius, the eon of the latter, The meetings were held 
on the south-eastern summit of the rock. There are 
stilt sixtoon stone steps cut in the rock, leading up to 
the hill from the valley of the Agora below; and im- 
modiately above the steps is a bench of stones exca- 
vated in the rock, forming three sides of a quadrangle, 
and facing the south. Here the Areopagites sat as 
judges in the open air (OwaiPpio iceeaZovro, Pollux, 
| vill, 118). On the eastern and western side is a raised 
block. These blocks are probably the two rude stones 
which Pausanias saw there, and which are described 
by Euripides as assigned, the cne to the accuser, the 
other to the criminal, in the canses which were tried 
in the court (/pA. 7, 961).—Smith, See Amxoraarre. 
The Areopnjrus possesses peculiar interest to the 
Christian as the spot from which Paul delivered his 
memorable address to the men of Athens (Acts xvii, 
22-81), Ithas been supposed by come commentators 
| that he was brought before the Council of Areopa- 
gus, but there is no trace in the narrative of any ju- 
Paul “disputed daily” in the 


“market” or Agora (xvii, 17), which was situated 
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south of the Areopagns, in the valley lying between 
this hijl and those of the Acropolis, the Pnyx, and the 
Museum. Attracting more and more attention, ‘‘ cer- 
tain philosophers of the Eptcureans and Stoica" brought 
him up from the valley, probably vy the stone steps 
already mentioned, to the Areopagus above, that they 
might listen to him more conveniently. Here the 
philosophers probably took their soats on the stone 
benches usually occupied by the members of the 
council, while the multitude stood upon the steps 
and in the valley below. The dignified bearing of 
the spostle is worthy of high admiration, the more 
eo from the associations of the spot (sea Conybeare | 
and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, i, 34-379). 
Nor does his eloquent discourse appear to have been 


some procrastinated, yet othere believed, amons whor 
was a member of the council, ‘‘ Dionysius, the Areop- 
agite,” who has been represented-as the first bishop 
of Athens, and is said to have written books on the 
“Celestial Hierarchy ;” bot their authenticity is quee- 
tioned. The history in the Acts (xvil, 22) states that 
the speaker ‘stood in the midst of Mars’ ill” (sec 
Robinson’s Researches, i, 10-12). Having come up 
from the level parts of the city, where tho markets 
(there were two, the old and the new) were, he would 
probably stand with his face toward the north, and 
would then have immediately bebind bim the long 
walls which ran down to the sea, affording protection 
against a foreign enemy. Near the sea, on one side, 
was the harbor of Pireus, on the other that designa- 
ted Phaleram, with their crowded arsenals, their busy 
workmen, and their gallant ships. Not far off in the 
ocean lay the island of Salamis, ennobled forever in 
history as the spot near which Athenian valor chas- 
tised Asiatic pride, and achieved the liberty of Greece, 
The apostle had only to turn toward his right hand to 
catch a view of a small but celebrated hill rising with- 
in the city near that on which he stood, called the 
Pnyx, where, standing on a block of bare stone, De- 
mosthenes and other distinguished orators had ad- 
dressed the assembled people of Athens, swaying that 
arrogant and fickle democracy, and thereby makinz 
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Map of the a Vicinity of the Areoper 
without good effect; for, though some mocked, and 4, The Acrpet ; . 
le « 
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Philip of Macedon tremble, or ree good or = il fe for 
the entire civilized world. Immediately before bim 
lay the crowded city, studded In every part with mo- 
morials sacred to religion or patriotism, and exhibiting 
the highest achievements of art. On his left, some- 
what beyond the walls, was beheld the Academy, with 
its groves of plane and olive trecs, its retired walks 
and cooling fountains, its altar to the Muses, its statues 
of the Graces, its Temple of Minerva, and its altars to 
Prometheus, to Love, and to Hercules, near which 
Plato had bis country-seat, and in tho midst of which 
he had taught, as well as his followers after him. But 
the most impressive spectacle lay on his right hand; 
for there, on the small and precipitous hill named the 
Acropolis were clustered togethor monuments of the 
highest art, and memorials of the national religion, such 
as no otber equal spot of ground has ever borne. The 
apostle's eyes, in turning to the right, would fall on 
the north-west side of the eminence, which was here 
(ond all round) covered and protected by a wall, parts 
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of which were 0 ancient as to be of Cyclopean origin. 
The western side, which alone gave access to what 
from its original destination may be termed the fort, 
was, during the administration of Pericles, adorned 
with a splendid flight of steps, and tho beautiful Pro- 
pylea, with its five entrances and two flanking tem- 

jes, constructed by Mnesicles of Pentelican marble, 
at a cost of 2012 talents. In the times of the Roman 
emperors there stood before the Propylma equestrian 
statues of Augustus and Agrippa. On the southern 
wing of the Propylmwa was o temple of Wingless Vic- 
tory; on the northern, a Pinacotbeca, or picture gallery. 
On tho highest part of the platform of the Acropolis, 
not more than 800 feet from the entrance-buildings 
just described, stood (and yet stands, though shatter- 
ed and mutilated) the Parthenon, justly celebrated 
throughout the world, erected of white Pentelican 
marble, under the direction of Callicrates, Ictinus, 
and Carpion, and adorned with the finest ates 
from the hand of Phidias, Northward from the Par- 
thenon was the Erechtheum, a compound building, 
which contained the Temple of Minerva Polias, the 
proper Erechtheum (called aleo tha Cecropium), and 
the Pandroseum, This sanctuary contained the holy 
olive-tree sacred to Minerva, tho holy salt-spring, the 
ancient wooden image of Pallas, ctc., and was the 
ecene of the oldest and most venerated ceremonies and 
recollections of the Athenians. Between tho Pro- 

Ima and the Erechtheum was placed tho colossal 
Woes statue of Pallas Promachos, tho work of Phid- 
jas, which towered so high above the other buildings 
that the plume of her helmet and the point of her 
spear were visible on the sea between Sunium and 
Athens, Moreover the Acropolis was occupied by so 
great a crowd of statues and monuments, that the ac- 
count, as found in Pausanias, excites the reader's won- 
der, and makes it difficult for bim to understand how 
so much could have been crowded into a space which 
extended from the south-east corner to the south-west 
only 1150 feet, while its greatest breadth did not ex- 
coed 500 feet. On theo bill itself where Paul had his 
station, was, at the eastern ond, the temple of the 
Furies, and other national and commemorative edi- 
ficee. The court-house of the council, which was also 
here, was, according to the simplicity of ancient cus- 
tomas, built of clay. There was an altar consecrated 
by Orestes to Athone Arela. In the ame plece were 
seen two silver stones, on one of which stood the ac- 
cuser, on the other the accused. Near them stood two 
altars erected by Ep! one to Insult (‘Y¥Bpewe, 
Cic. Contumelice), the other to Shamclessneas (‘Avai- 
dtiac, Cic, Impudentia), Soo ATINENS. 

The court of Areopagus was one of the oldest and 
most honored, not only in Athens, but in tho whole 
of Greece, and indeed In tho ancient world. Through 
a long succession of centuries it proserved its existence 
amid changes corresponding with thoee which tho 
state underwent, till at least the age of the Cwears 
(Tacitus, Arm. ii, 55). The ancients are full of eulo- 
gies on its value, equity, and beneficial influence; in 
consequence of which qualities it was held in so much 
reapect that even foreign states sought its verdict in 
difficult cases, But after Greeco had submitted to tho 
yoke of Rome, it retained probably little of its ancient 
character beyond a certain dignity, which was iteclf 
cold and barren; and however succesaful It may in 
earlier times have been in concillating for its determi- 
nations the approval of public opinion, the historian 
Tacitus (u¢ supra) mentions a case in which it was 
charged with an erroneous, if not a corrupt, decision. 
The origin of the court ascends Lack into the darkest 
mythical period. From the first ite constitution was 
essentially aristocratic; a character which to some ex- 
tent it retained even after the democratic reforms 
which Solon introduced into the Athenian Constitu- 
thon. By his appointment the nine archons became 
for the remainder of their lives Areopagites, provided 
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had well discharged the duties of their archon 
GbIL’ csee'Shasaslten. Gc tSsie, parsendl SOME, aed 
‘had undergone a satisf examination. Its pow- 
er and jurisdiction were farther abridged by Per. 
icles through his instrument Ephialtes. Following 
the ‘political tendencies of the state, the Areopagus Le- 
came in of'time less and Jess aristocratical, 
and plecemeal with most of its important func- 
tions. First its political power was taken away, thea 
Its jurisdiction in cases of murder, and even {ts moral 
influence gradually departed. During the sway of 
the Thirty Tyrants its power, or rather its political 
existence, was destroyed. On their overthrow it re 
covered some consideration, and the oversight of the 
execution of the laws was restored to it by an express 
decree. Isocratea endeavored by his 'Apcomajirun¢ 
Aéyog to revive its ancient influence. The 
time when it ceased to exist cannot be determined; 
but evidence is nof wanting to show that in later pe- 
riods its members ceased to be uniformly character- 
ized by blemeless morals. 

It is not easy to give a correct summary of Its sev- 
cral functions, as the classic writers are not agreed in 
their statements, and the jurisdiction of the court va- 
ried, as bas been seen, with times and circumstances. 
They have, however, been divided inte six general 
classes (Real-E: is von Pauly, 8. v.). 

(1.) Its judicial function embraced trials for murder 
and manslaughter (¢¢vov cicar, rd ¢omed), and was 
the oldest and most peculiar sphere of its activity. 
Tho Indictment was brought by the second or king- 
archon (apxwy BamArty), whose duties were for the 
most part of a religious natare. Then followed the 
cath of both parties, accompanied by solemn appeals 
to the gods. After this the accuser and the accused 
had the option of making a speech (the notion of the 
proceedings of the Areopagus being carried on in the 
darkness of the night rests on no sufficient foundation), 
which, however, they were obliged to keep free from 
all extraneous matter (ifw rod mpctyparoc), as well as 
from mere rhetorical ornaments, After the first speech, 
the accused was permitted to go into voluntary ben- 
ishment if he had no reason to expect a favorable is- 
sue, Theft, poisoning, wounding, incendiarism, and 
treason belonged also to this department of jurisdic. 
tion in the court of the Areopagus. 

(2.) Its political function consisted in the constant 
watch which it kept over the legal condition of the 
state, acting as overseer and guardian of the laws 
(iwicxowog cai pbdak riiv wiper). 

(8.) Its police function also made {t » protector and 
upholder of the institutions and laws. In this charac. 
ter the Areopagus hed jurisdiction over novelties in 
religion, in worship, in customs, in every thing that 
doparted from the traditionary and established usages 
and modes of thought (rarpiot vopyipore) which a re- 
gard to their ancestors endeared to the nation. This 
was on ancient and well-supported sphere of activity. 
Tho members of the court had a right to take oversight 
of festive meetings in private houses. In ancient 
times they fixed the number of the guests, and deter. 
mined the style of the entertainment. If a person 
had no obvious means of subvisting, or was known to 
live in idleness, he was liable to an action Lefore the 
Arcopagus; if condemned three times, he was punish 
od with dripia, the loss of hia civil rights. Im loter 
times the court possessed tho right of giving permis. 
ston to teachers (philosophers and rbetoricians) to es. 
tablish themselves and pursue their profession im the 


city. 

(4.) Its strictly religions juriedietion extended iteclf 
over the public creed, worship, and sacrifices, embrn- 
cing generally every thing which could come under the 
denomination of rd iepd—eacred things. It was ite 
special duty to eee that the religion of the state was 
kept pore from all foreign elements, The accusation 
of implety (ypagy doeBeiac)—the vaguenesn of which 
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admitted almost any charge connected with religious 
innovations—bel: in a special manner to this tri- 


banal, thongh the charge was in some cases heard be- 
fore the court of the Heliaste. The freethinking poet 
Euripides stood in fear of, and was restrained by, the 
Areopagus (Euseb. Prep, Evang, vi, 14; Bayle, s. v. 
Eurip.). Tes in such cases was 

| monitory than punitive character. 

(.) Not less influential was ite moral and educa- 
tional power. Isocrates speaks of the care which it 
took of good manners and order (rig sbroopiac, 
esratiag). Quintilian that the Areopagus 
condemned a boy for plucking ont the eyes of a quail 
—a sentence which has been both misunderstood and 


reason, namely, that the act was the aign of « cruel 
disposition, likely in advanced life to lead to baneful 
actions (Quaint. v, 9). The court ried rniew 
influence in ral over the Athenian youth, the 
educators their education. 

(6.) Its financial position is not well understood; 
most probably it varied more than any other part of 
its administration with the changes which the consti- 
tation of the city underwent. It may suffice to men- 
tion, on the authority of Plutarch (Themis ¢, 10), that 
war the Areopagus had the merit of 
completing the number of men required for the fleet 


anaye, Recherches sur 
de l' Acad. des Insor. x; 
plebiscita aut confirmanda 
legitimum (Stutt. 1818) ; 
Areopago, of Hauer (Hafn. 1708), 
Meursius (Lugd. B. 1624, and in Gronov. Thes. v, 207), 


: 
Forbiger, Handb. d. alt. 
Geogr, iii; Meier, Von der i i 


pag.; Matthi&, De Jud. Ath. in Misc, Philol,; Krebs, 
De Ephetis; Potter, Gr. Asntig. bk. i, ch. xix; Smith's 
Dict. of Class. Ant. 8. ¥. Arelopagus; Grote's Hist. of 
Greece (Am. ed..), ili, 78, 79, 192; iv, 141; v, 852-866, 
See Mans’ Hitt. 

See An; AROER. 

A’res (Apic), one of those whose “ sone” (to the 
number of 656) are said (1 adr. v, 10) to have returned 
from Babylon; evidently the Anan (q. v.) of the 
genuine texts (Ezra ii, 5; Neb. vii, 10). 

Ax’etas CApirac; Arab. charresh, Pococke, Spec, 
Hist. Arab. p. 58, ot, in another form, chaurish= 
tn, graver, Pococke, i, 70, 76, 77, 89), the common 
aame of several Arablan kings (see Diod. Sic. xiv, 70; 
ai Wesseling ; Michaelis, in Pott's Syllog. iii, 62 


99. 

or ae aa olga fs ele eae 
contemporary of the Je -priest Jason and of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, about B,C. 170 (2 Macc. v, 8): 
“In the end, therefore, he (Jason) bad an unhappy re- 
meee accused before Aretas, the ling of the Ara- 


2. Josephus (Ant, xiii, 18, 3) mentions an Aretas, 
king of the Arabians (surnamed Obedas, 'OGidac, Ant. 
14, 5), with Alexander Jenneus 


Hyreanus, who hed with him (War, |, 

6, 2), in his comtest (Ant. xiv, 1, 4) for the sovereign- 

ty with his brother Aristobulus (q. v.), and laid siege 

to Jernsalem (B.C, 65), but, on the approach of the Ro- 
Br 
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man general Scaurus, he retreated to Philadelphia 
(War, i, 6, 8). Hyrcanus and Aretas were pursued 
and defeated by Aristobulus at a called Papyron, 
and lost above 6000 men (Aas, xiv, 2,8). After Pom- 
py bed Seley Syria to a Roman province, Aretas 
au to him again, B.C. 64 (see Dion Cass. 
xxxvil, 16; Appian, Mithr. 166; Plot. Pomp. 89, 41). 
Three or four years after, Scaurus, to whom Pompey 
had committed the government of Cosle-Syria, invaded 
Petreea, bat, finding it difficult to obtain provisions for 
his army, he consented to withdraw on the offer of 800 
talents from Aretas (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 5,1; War, 
i, 8,1). This expedition is commemorated on a coin, 
See Scacave. The successors of Scaurus in Syria 
also prosecuted the war with the Arabs (Applian, Syr. 
50).—Kitto, 6. v. 


Probable Coin 


of Aretas 
King Aretas Phi 
perhaps eesumed 


Tt, with apy Toseription, ‘Or 
ellenos'’ [Lover of th ant 
by him on Me ee hicomoin ae 


3. Aretas, whose name was originally Zneas (Al- 
veiag), succeeded Obodas (Josephus, Ant. xvi, 9, 4). 
He was the ee of Herod Anti; The lat- 
ter made proposals of marriage to the wife of his half. 
brother Herod-Philip, Herodias, the daughter of Aris- 
tobulus, their brother, and the sister of Agrippa the 
Great. (On the a discrepancy between the 
Evangelists and Josephus, in reference to the name of 
the husband of Herodias, see Lardner's Credibility, 
ete., i, 6; Works, 1886, 1, 408-416.) In consequence 
of this the daughter of Aretas returned to her father, 


, | and a war (which had been fomented by previous dis- 


putes about the limits of their respective countries, 
sea Joseph. Ant. xvii, 10, 9) ensued between Aretas 
and Herod. The army of the latter was totally de 
stroyed; and on his sending an account of his disaster 
to Rome the emperor tmmediately ordered Vitellius to 
bring Aretas prisoner alive, or, if dead, to send his 
head (Joseph. Ant. xviii, 5,1). But while Vitellius 
was on bis march to Petra, news arrived of the death 
of Tiberius (A.D. 87), upon which, after administer- 
ing the oath of allegiance to his troops, he dismissed 
them to winter-quarters and returned to Rome (Jo- 

Ant. xvill, 5, 8). The Aretas into whose do- 
minions Zlius Gellius came in the time of Augustas 
(Strabo, xvi, 781) ie probably the same. There is 


Coin of Aretes III, with s similar to the 
Supposed , Legend 


another coin extant inscribed @ALAnvor, |. ¢. lover 
of the Greeks (Eckhel, Doctr. Num, ili, 890), that may 
have belonged to this Aretas.—Kitto, ». v. 

It has been supposed by many that it was at the 
above juncture that Aretas took possession of Damas- 
cus, and placed a governor in It ({Ovdpync) with a 
garrison, as stated by the Apostle Paul: ‘‘In Damas- 
eus the governor under Aretas, the king, kept the 
city of the Damascenes with a garrison, desirous to 
apprehend me; and through a window in a basket 
was I let down by the , and escaped his hands” 
(2 Cor, xi, 82, compared with Acts ix, 24). In that 
case we are furnished with a chronological mark in 
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the apostie’s history. From Gal. {, 18, it appears 
thet aul went up te Jeresalem from Damesons three 
years after his conversion. See Pact. The Empe- 
for Tiberius died March 16, A.D. 87; and, as the af- 
fairs of Arabia were settled in the second year of Ca- 
Nguls, Damascus was then most probably reoceupied 
by the Romans, The city under Augustus and Tibe- 
ns was attached to the province of Syria; and we 
have Damascene coins of both these emperors, and 
again of Nero and bis enccessors. But we have none 
of Caligula and Claudius, and the following circum- 
stances make it probable that tho ralership of Damas- 
cus was changed after the death of Tiberius. By this 
occurrence at Rome a complete reversal took place in 
the situation of Antipas and his enemy. The former 
was ere long (A.D. 89) banished to Lyons, and his 
kingdom given to Agrippa, his foe (Ant. xvill, 7), 
who had been living in habits of intimacy with the 
new emperor (Any. xviii, 6, 5). It would be natural 
that Aretas, who had been grossly injured by Antipas, 
should, by this change of affairs, be received into fa- 
vor; and the more 80 as Vitellius bad an old gradgo 
against Antipas (An. xvili, 4, 6). Now in the year 
88 Caligula made several changes in the East, granting 
Iturma to Sommus, Leaser Armenia and parts of Ara- 
Lia to Cotys, the territory of Cotys to Rhmmetalces, 
and giving to Polemon, son of Polemon, his father's gov- 
ernment. These facts, coupled with that of no Dam- 
ascene coins of Caligula or Claudius existing, make 
it probable that about this time Damascus, which be- 
longed to the predecessor of Aretas (Ant. xili, 5, 2), 
was granted to him by Caligula. The other hypoth- 
eses, that the ethnarch was only visiting the city (as 
if be could then have guarded the walls to prevent es- 
cape), that Aretas had seized Damascus on Vitellius 
giving up the expedition against him (as if a Roman 
governor of a province would allow one of its chief 
cities to be taken from him merely because he was in 
uncertainty about the policy of a new omperor), aro 
very Improbable (Wieseler, Chron. des i 
Zeitakers, p. 174), If, then, Paul’s flight took placa 
rs fe ot a oe pba occurred in 

.D. eander’s History of the Planting of the 
Christian Church, i, 107; Lardner’s Gredlboliy ten 
Supplement, ch, xi; Works, v, 497, ed. 1885; Schmidt 
in Keil's Anatedt. lil, 185 aq. ; Bertholdt, Ein. v, 2702 
8q ). But it is still more likely that the possession 
of Dumascus by Aretas to which Paul aljades occur- 
ted earlier, on the affront of his daughter by tho es- 
pousul of Herodias (Luke ili, 19, 20; Mark vi, 16; 
Matt. xiv, 8), which stands In connection with tho 
death of John the Baptist (q. v.); and in that caso it 
affords neither date nor difficulty in the apostle’s his- 
tory (see Browne’s Ordo Saclorum, p. 118 n.; Cony- 
beare and Howson, i, 82; Smith's Dict. of Class. Biog. 
8. v.).—Smith, 8. v, See CRRoxoLocY. 

4. One or more other kings of Arabia by the same 
Dame are mentioned in history (Strabo, xvi, 781; Dio 
Cass. xxxvii, 15; comp, Aasemani, Bidi. Orient. i, 867; 
il, 831; IIT, {, 189; and @ coin of one of them is ex- 
tant (Mionet, Desc, des medailles antiques, p. 284, 285; 
comp. Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, i, 107); but 
it fe not clear that the Aretas whom Josephus names 
as having a contest with Syllmus (Ant. xvii, 8, 2; 
War, i, 29, 8) was different from the preceding, and 


the succeeding kings of that name are unimportant in 
any Scriptural relation (see Anger, De . Patione, 
p. 178; Heyne, De Areta Arabum rege, Viteb. 1775; 


Third Coin of Artes (1, IT, or later, perhaps earlier), 
the same Inscription. ‘7 bbe 
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Holnold, De ethnarcha Judezorum Paulo obsidiante, Jen, 
1787). 

Aretas, or Arethas, a bishop of Cesarea, in 
Cappedocia, is supposed to have lived in the second 
half of the sixth century. He wrote a Commentary on 
the Revelation (ZuAoyn iknynciwr), giving a collec- 
tion of the opinions of different authors. See AXDREW 
(Bishop of Casarea). 

Aretius, Benxprcrvs, 3 celebrated Swiss theo 
logian; professor of logic at Marburg, in 1548; ap- 

ted professor of languages at Berne, in Switzer. 
1568, and professor of theology the same year; 

in which office he remained until his death in 1574, 
leaving many worke, among them—1. Eramcn Theo 

icum, or Loci (Geneva, 1759 and 1617), 
voluminous work, much sought after at the time :—2 
Commentarti Breves in Pentateuchum (Berne, 1602) :— 
8. Lectiones vii de Cana Domini (Geneva, 1589) :—4. 
Also Commentaries on the Four Gospels, on the Acts, 
on all the Epistles of St. Paul, on the Apocaly; In 
1580 appeared a Commentary on the whole New Tea- 
tament, in 11 vols. 8vo,—Adam, ile Theol. Germ; 
Landon, Eecl, Dict. i, 612. 

Are’tis, a king of the Lacedemonians, whose let- 
ter to the high-priest Onias is given in 1 Macc. xii, 20 
tq. He is oo called in the A. V. in ver, 20 and in the 
margin of ver. 7; but Oniares in ver. 19, and so in the 
Greek text 'Onidpne (v. tr. Ovedpic, Overapac) in ver. 
20, and Darina (Aapeioc) in ver. 7: there can be little 
doubt, however, that these are corruptions of ‘Apeic. 
Iu Josephus (Ass. xii, 4, 10) the name is written 

“Aptioc) as in the Vulgate Arias. There were two 
partan kings ofthe name of Areus, of whom the first 
reigned B.C. 809-265, and the second, the grandson 
of the former, died when a child of eight years ald in 
B.C, 267, There were three high-priests of the name 
of Oniss, of whom the first held the office B.C. 323- 


800. This is the one who must have written the let- 
ter to Areus I, probably in some interval between 909 
and 800 (Grimm, Zu Mace. p.185). See Ontas. This 
Areus was foremost in the league of the Greek states 
against Antigonus Gonatas (B.C. 280), and when 

thus attacked Sparta (B.C. 272) he repelled him by an 
alliance with the Argiver, He fell in battle against 
the Macedonians at Corinth (Smith's Dict. of Ciass, 
Biog. 2. ¥.).—Smith, s, v. 

Argenteus, Codex (silver manuscript), a MS. 
of part of the N. T., so called from the prs in 
which it is written, This codex is preserved in the 
University of Upsal, and ts a copy from the Gothic 
version of Ulphilas, which was made in the fourth 
century. It is of a quarto size, is written on vellam, 
the leaves of which arc stained with a violet color; 
and on this ground the letters, which are al? oncial, cr 
capitals, are painted in silver, except the initial let. 
ters, which are in gold, of course now mach feded. It 
contains fragments of the four gospels (in the Latin 
order, Matth., John, Luke, Mark) on 188 (out of about 
820) leaves, so regularly written that some have imag- 
ined they were impressed with a stamp. This MS. 
was first discovered by Ant. Morillon in 1597, im 
library of the Benedictine abbey of Werden, in 
phalia, but by some means it was deposited 
and was taken to Stockholm by the Swedes 


appears 

to 1655, and while in his hands « tranecript 
made by one Derrer. Through the 
dorf, it was purchased by Count de la Gardie 
Swedish library, where it stil] remains, 
previously placed the MS. in his uncle J 
for publication; and in 1665 the text 
gospels, so far as contained in this 
at Dort under bis care, fed 

Saxon version, edited by Thos. Marshall. This 
tion was in Gothic characters cut for the parpoee, 
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for it Junius employed the transcript made by Derrer. 
—Tregelles, in Horne's Jmtrod. iv, 801. See Gormc 


Versioxs. z 
Confederation, « confederation of 


Argentine 
states in South America, consisting in 1865, when : 
which had seceded in 1854, had been ' 


Buenos Ayres, 
Teunited with it, of 14 provinces, with a population of 
about 1,171,800. It constituted itself an independent 
state in 1816. The population, partly Europeans, part- 
ly Africans, partly Indians, partly of mixed descent, 
belong mostly to the Romam Catholic Church. The 
inhabitants of the country district (Pamperos) surpass 
in radeness all other tribes of South America, and 
show very little interest in religion. The Roman 
Catholic Church has five bishoprica, Buenos Ayres. 
Cordova, Salts, Sarana, and Cuyo, all of which are 
suffagans of the archbishop of Charcas, in Bolivia. 
In 1825 religious toleration was granted to all denom- 
inations, and in 1834 mixed marriages were allowed, 
provided that the parents agreed to bring up all the 
children im the Roman Catholic Church. The tithes 
were placed under the administration of tho govern- 
ment, which uses one part of them for echool and other 
objects of common interest. The convents were sup- 
pressed, except one convent of Franciscans and two 
convents of nuns, and their property confiscated. 
Later, the Dominicans were again allowed to settle, 
and the Franciscans to receive new members from 
Spain. The Jesuits established themselves at Buenos 
Ayres in 1841. In 1858 there were disturbances at 
Buenos Ayres in consequence of the bishop prohibit- 
ing ecclesiastical rites at the burial of free-masons. 
Protestant missionaries came to the Argentine Con- 
federation from the United States in 1885, and many 
coplea of the Scriptures were disseminated. A treaty 
with the United States in 1852 guaranteed freedom of 
Protestant worship and barial. The Methodist mis- 
sion in Buenos Ayres, commenced in 1886, fs in a 
flourishing condition, The church and tion 
suppart the pastor and pay the carrent expenses of the 
church and parsonage. According to the report of 
the Rev. William Goodfellow, superintendent of the 
Methodist missions in South America, there were, in 
1864, ts at Tatay, Lobos, Guardia del Mon- 
te, Canuelas, and Tuyu, all in the province of Buenos 
Ayres, At Azul, in the same province, about seventy 
leagues from the city of Baenos Ayres, where there is 
4 fine region, rapidly filling up with good Protestant 
settlers, a separate charge has been arranged, holding 
4 querterly conference. In the province of Santa Fé, 
Rosario, the second city of the confederation, with an 
aggregate population of 12,000 or more, has a rapidly 
increasing Protestant population, and already 
a Protestant cemetery, which was consecrated in 1864, 
At Esperanza, aleo in the province of Santa Fé, there 
Were at that date about 600 Protestants, who were s0 
located as to constitute an importsnt point in reference 
to farther extensions. San Carlos, in the same prov- 
ince, had a Protestant population of 800 Germans and 
Freneh, whose number bade fair to increase rapidly by 
immigration. Another settlement of European Prot- 
etants was at San José, near Parana, in the province 
of Entre Rios. It was expected that the bulk of 
these Protestant colonists would unite with the Meth- 
In 1864 the church counted 
probationers, and a flourishing 
Sunday-echool, with 155 scholars and 20 officers, See 
Wiggers, Kirchliche Statistit; 46th Annual Report of 
te Miss, Sce. of the M. E. Church (N.Y. 1865). See 
America, 

Argentré, Cuautes pu Pressis »’, bishop of 
Talle, wae born in the Castle du Plessis, near Vitré, 
May 16, 1678, and died Oct. 27,1740, In 1699 he was 
appointed by Louis XIV to the abbey of St. Cruix de 
Guingamp, and im 1700 he became s doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, Im 1705 he attended the Genoral Assembly 
of the clergy of France as a deputy of the second or- 
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der from the province of Tours. In 1707 he was ap- 
| pointed by the bishop of Tréguier vicar general ; in 
, 1709, almoner of the king; and in 1728, bishop of 
, Tulle. In 1728 he also attended the General Assem- 
bly of the clergy of France as a deputy of the first or- 
der from the province of Bourges. He wrote numer- 
ous theological and phical works, among which 
are 1’ Analyse de lu Foi (against Jurieu, Lyons, 1698, 
2 vols. 12m0); Lezicon Philosophicum (Hague, 1706, 
4to).—Hoefar, Biographie Générale, tii, 180, 


Ar’gob (Hab. Argod’, 35%, for 339, with & 
prosthetic, stond-Acap), tho name of a place and also 
of a man, 

1. (Sept. 'Apya, but in Klugs 'Epya3). A district 
‘im Bashan beyond the lake Gennesareth, containing 
| 60 cities (HAvoru-—Jatn), originally ruled over by Og 
| (Deut. iv, 4, 18), and eventually formed into a pur- 
' yeyorship by Solomon (1 Kings iv, 18). The name 
; may probably be traced in the Ragab (325) of the 
1 Mishna (Mfenackoth, vill, 8), the Rigobah (HN333") 
of. the Samaritan verrion (seo Winer's Diss. de vers, 
Samar, inde, p. 65), the Ragaba (Payal) of Jose 
| phus (Ané. xiil, 15, 5), and the Argz or Erguba (Ep- 
yaa) placed by Jerome and Eusebius (Onomast. . v. 
Argob) 15 Roman miles west of Gerasa (see Reland, 
Palast. p. 958). Josephus elsewhere (Ant. vili, 2, 5) 
seems to locate it in Trachonitia (q, v.), 1. e. Gaulon- 
itis, where Burckhardt is disposed to find it in £¢ 
Husa, a remarkable ruined site (Syria, p. 279), but 
Mr. Banks (Quar. Rev. xxvi, 889) has assigned this ta 
Gamala (comp, Jour. Sac. Lit. Jan, 1852, p, 864). Dr. 
Robinson identifies it with the modern village with 
rains called Raj, a few miles north-east of the junc 
tion of the Jubbok with the Jordan (Researches, iii, 
Append. p. 166); and Dr, Thomson very properly re- 
marks that it probably denotes rather the whole adja- 
' cent region, for the hill on which Um-Keis (somewhat 
| to the north) stande is called Arkub by the Bedouins 
(Land and Book, ii, 64),—Kitto, a. v. 
| From this special or original locality, however, the 

term Argob seems to have been extended in its appli- 
| cation to designate a large tract to the north-east; for 
| we find it identified (as by Josephus above) with Tra- 
cuontis (i, e. the rough country) in the Targums 
(Onkelos and Jonathan N233"S, Jerusalem NSS). 
Later we trace it in the Arabic version of Sasdiah as 
sof (with the same meaning); and it Is now appar- 
ently identified with the Leyak, a very remarkable dis- 
' trict south of Damascus, and east of the Sea of Gali- 

lee, which has been visited and described by Burck- 

hardt (p. 111-119), Seetzen, and Porter (specially ii, 

240-245). This extraordinary reglon—about 22 miles 
' from north to south, by 14 from west to east, and of a 
| regular, almost oval shape—has been described as an 
ocean of basaltic rocks and boulders, tossed about in 
the wildest confasion, and intermingled with fissures 
and crevices in every direction. ‘'‘It is,” says Mr. 
Porter, “‘ wholly composed of black basalt, which ap- 
| pears to have issued from innomerable pores in tha 

earth in a liquid state, and to have flowed out on ev- 
ery side, Before cooling, its surface was violently agi- 
tated, and St was afterward shattered and rent by in- 
ternal convuleions. The cup-like cavities from which 
the liquid mass was extruded are still seen, and like- 
wise the wavy surface a thick liquid assumes which 
| cools while flowing. The rock is filled with little pits 
and alr-bubbles; it is as hard as flint, and emits a 
sharp metallic sound when struck"’ (p, 241), ‘Strange 
as It may secm, this ungainly and forbidding region 
Is thickly studded with deserted cities and villages, in 
all of which the dwellings are solidly built, and of re- 
mote antiquity” (p. 288). The namber of these towns 
visited by one traveller lately returned is 50, and there 
were many others to which he did not go. A Roman 
road runs through the district from south to north, 
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Iv between Bosra and bpm hap hig 
of the Lejah are situated, among others, the 6 
known i Biblical history as Kenath and Edrel. In 
the absence of more conclusive evidence on the point, 
a strong presumption in favor of the identification of 
the Leck with Argob arises from the peculiar Hebrew 
word constantly attached to Argob, and in this def- 
nite sense apparently to Argob only. This word ts 
Dory (Che’bel), Uterally “a rope!’ (exoinopa, xepipe- 
rpov, feniculus), and it designates with etriking accu- 
racy the remarkably defined boundary-line of the dis- 
trict of the Lejwh, which is spoken of repeatedly by its 
latest explorer as ‘+a rocky shore ;”’ ‘‘sweeping round 
in a circle clearly defined as a rocky shore-line ;”" “‘re- 
sembling a Cyclopean wall in ruins” (Porter, fi, 19, 
219, 289, ete.). The extraordinary features of this re- 
gion are rendered still more remarkable by the con- 
trast which it presents with the surrounding plain of 
the Hauran, a high plateau of waving downs of the 
richest agricultural soll stretching from the Sea of Gal- 
{lee to the pa and beyond that to the desert, almost 
Hterally “ out a stone ;’’ and it is not to be won- 
dored at—if the identification proposed above be cor- 
rect—that this contrast should haye struck the Israel- 
ites, and that their language, eo scrupulous of minute 
topographical distinctions, should have perpetuated in 
the words Mishor and Chebel (which see severally) at 
once the level downs of Bashan (q. v.), the stony lab- 
yrinth which eo suddenly intrudes itself on the soil 
(Argob), and the definite fence or boundary which in- 
closes it.—Smith,s.v. See Haugan, 


2. (Sept. 'Apyd/3.) A subaltern or ally of Pekabiah 
(B.C. 757), as appears from 2 Kings xv, 25, where we 
read that Pekah conspired against Pekabiah, king of 
Terael, ‘“‘and smote him in Samaria, in the palace of 
the king's houss, with Argob and Arieh.” In giving 
this version, some think our translators have mistaken 
the sense of the original, which they therefore render 
‘*smote him in the harem of the palace of the king of 
Argob and Arieh,” as if these were the names of two 
cities in Samaria. Others, however, maintain, with 
good reason, that the particle “MX is properly trans- 
lated with, {. ©. these two officers were assassinated at 
the same time; #0 tho Sept, (yerd). It will hardly 
bear the other conétruction: the word strictly denotes 
near (Vulg. juzta), but that would yield no tolerablo 
sense to the whole passage (see Keil, Comment, in loc.). 
According to some, Argob was an accomplice of Pekah 
in the murder of Pekahiah. But Sebastian Schmid 
explained that both Argob and Arieb were two princes 
of Pekabiah whose influence Pekah feared, and whom 
he therefore slew with the king, Rashi understands 
by Argob the royal palace, near which was the castle 
in which the murder took place, In liko manner, 
Arieb, named In the samo connection (‘‘the lion,” so 
called probably from bis daring as a warrior), waa el- 
ther one of the accomplices of Pekah in his conspira- 
cy against Pekshiah, or, as Schmid understands, one 
of the princes of Pekahiah, who was put to doath with 
him, Rashi explains the latter name literally of a 
golden lion which etood in the castle. See Pecan. 

Argyle (Ergadia), an episcopal see in Scotland; 
the diocese contains the counties or districts of Argyle, 
Lorn, Kintire, and Lochaber, with some of the West- 
ern Jsles, as Lismore, where the sea is, The present 
title of the see is ‘' Argyle and the Western Isles,” 
and the incumbent in 1865 was Alexander Ewing, 
D.D., consecrated in 1847, 

Ari. See Lion. 


Arialdus, deacon and martyr of the church of Mfi- 
lan i ry te century. The Roman Church in the 
north of Italy wae then very corrupt; a wid 
Ucentionsness, originating from the clocked bese 
tlon of priestly celibacy, prevailed. Great numbers 
of the clergy kept concubines openly, Some ear 
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fectual cure. Chief among these reformers stood Ari 
aldos, whose life waa one continued scene of violent 
Although successively sanctioned by 
X, Nicholas II, and Alexander II, be 
and used 


bis coadjutors. 
his hiding-place being betrayed, he was conveyed cap- 
tive to a desert isle in Lake Maggiore, where he was 
murdered by the emirsaries of the archbishop, and bis 
remains thrown into the lake, Jane 28, 1066. He was 
afterward canonized by Pope Alexander I].— Ada 
Sanctorum, Jone 28; Chambers, ia, &. Vv. 

Arianiam, a heresy with regard to the person of 
Christ which spread widely in the charch from the 
fourth to the seventh centuries. It took its name from 
Arius, a presbyter of Alexaudria, sald to have been a 
Libyan, and a man of subtle, but not profound mind. 
The most probable account is that he was educated in 
the school of Lucian the at Antioch ; and the 
doctrinal position of Lacian (: tiftcally nearer to the 
subsequent doctrine of Arius than of Athanasius) helps 
toexplain not only how Arius's view arose, but aleo how 
it happened to be so widely received (comp. Dorner, 
Person of Christ, div. 1, vol. li, p. 490; Socrates, Hist. 
Eccl. li, 10; Sozomen, Hist. Eccl, til, 5). He ia said to 
have favored Meletius (q. v.), who was deposed A.D. 
806; but it appears that Peter, bishop of Alexandria, 
the great enemy of M ordained Arius deacon 
(Sozom. Hist, Eccl, 1, 15) about A.D. $11, but soon, on 
account of his turbulent disposition, ejected him. When 
Peter was dead, Arius feigned penitence ; and being 
pardoned by Achillas, who succeeded Peter, he was by 
him raised to the priesthood, and intrusted with the 
church of Baucalis, in Alexandria (Epiphan. Heres. 
68, 4). It is said that on the death of Achilles, A.D. 
818, Arius was greatly mortified because Alexander 
was preferred before him, and made bishop, and that 
he consequently sought every occasion of exciting te- 
mults against Alexander; but this rests simply 
on a remark of Theodoret (Ais. Ecoles. i, 2) that Arias 
was envious of Alexander. 

I, Ancient Arianism,—1, First Period: to the Council 
of Nice.—The eloquence of Arius gained him popo- 
larity ; and he soon began to teach a doctrine con- 
cerning the person of Christ inconsistent with His di- 
vinity. When Alexander had one day been address- 
ing his ahieeuara — that the Son is 
co-essential, and co-equal with the Father (ouériyor 
tov Narpde, ai ry abriy obciay tay, Thee L 12), 
Arius opposed him, accused him of Sabellianism, and 
aaserted that there was a time when the Son was not 
(iw Gre ote Ww é vrdc), since the Father who beget 
must be before the Son who was Legotten, and the let- 
ter, therefore, could not be eterna] (Socrat. Hist. Bal. 
i,5). Such is the account, by the early writers, of the 
origin of the controversy, But if it bad not began in 
this way, it must coon have began in some other. The 
points in question had not arrived at scientific pre. 
clsion in the mind of the church; and it was only dur. 
ing the Arian controversy, and by means of the car- 
nest struggles invoked by it, carried on througt: many 
years, cauaing the convocation of many synods, and 
employing some of the most acute and profoand imtel. 
lects the church has ever seen, that a definite and per- 
manent form of truth was arrived at (Dormer, Person 
of Christ, div. i, vol. il, p, 227). See ATHANASTTR. At 
length, Alexander called a council of bis clergy, which 
was attended by nearly one hundred and 
Libyan biahope, by whom Arias was deposed and ex- 
communicated (Sozom. Hist, Kocl, 1,15), This deck 
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son to all the foretgn bishops by cir-| sebius of Nicomedia, and other favorers of 
pre by Alexander himself (A.D, 821). ae which a epistle was written to “all bis ee 


tetired to Palestine, where by his eloquence and tal-| horting them to hold fellowship with Arias (Sozomen, 
eats he 200m gained a number of converts. Eusebius,|i, 15), Another council was now held at Alexandria 
bishop of Nicomedis, who had also stadied under Lu-| (628 ?), from which Alexander sent forth an encyclical 
cian, and doubtless held his opinions, naturally in-| letter agninet Arius, and also sharply censured Eusebi- 
clined to favor Arius, who addressed to Eusebius a| us of Nicomedia, and other Eastern bishopa, as stpport- 
letter, still extant (Epiphanius, Heres, 69, 6, and in| ers of grave heresy (preserved in Socrates, Hist, Eccl. 
Theodoret, Hiet. Eccl. i, 6), from which we derive our | 1,6). We now hear, for the first time, the name of En- 
knowledge of the frat stage of Arian opinion. It runs/ sebius of Cesarea in connection with the controversy. 
thus: “We cannot assent to these expresaions, ‘always | He did not accept the Arian formula (iv ore bre obec 
Father, always Son ;’ ‘at the same time Father and | sy); but, as he had been educated in Origen's denial of 
Son ;’ that ‘the Son alwaya co-exists with the Father ;’ | the eternnl Sonsbip of Christ, he was just in the position 
that ‘the Fether has no pre-existence before the Son, | to suggest a compromise between the 

no, not so much as in thoaght ora moment.’ But this| He wrote letters in this spirit (excusing Arius) to 
we think antl teach, that the Son Aeapllveia, "3 Alexander; bat the question at issue was a fonda- 
ner a part of the unbegotten by any means, Nor is | mental one, ready for its final decision, and the day of 
be made out of any pre-existent thing; but, by the will | compromise was past and gone (Sozomen, Hist, Eccl. 
and pleasare of the Father, he existed before time and | i, 15; Eptphanius, Heres, 69, 4; see Evarsrus of Ca- 
agea, the only begotten God, unchangeable; and that| area). The controversy had now spread like a 
before He was begotten, or made, or designed, or found-| flame throughout the Eastern empire, and at last Con- 
ed, be was not. But we are persecuted because we say | stantine found it abeolutely necessary to bring It to a 
that the Son has « beginning, and that God has no/ point. At first he sought to reconcile Alexander and 
beginning. For this we are 3 and because | Arius by a letter in which he urged them to drop dis- 
we say the Son is out of nothing. Which we there-| cussion on nnessential polnts, and to agree together 
fore say, because he is not dsr of God, or made | for the harmony of the charch. This letter was con- 
oat of any pre-existent thing” (didoropey, brt b vide | veyed by his court bishop, Hoalus; but he met with 


, 
9909, ire xrieOy, % spcty, 7) Se ob sjv*| general council of bishops, and accordingly the fret 
dyivnror CEL epaedauetio ak council was held at Nice, A.D. 826, con- 
iyt 6 vid Suds dvapyds lore... . nal dr ettae | sisting of 818 bishops, most of whom were from the 


letter, with critical e which elucidate the | ‘‘The Father is a Father; the Son is a Son; there 
development of the opinions of Arius (ses transi, from | fore the Father must have existed before the Son; 
Voigt, by Dr. Schaeffer, in Bibliotheca Sacra, xxl, 1-| therefore once the Son was not; therefore he was 
%8), The second direct source of our knowledge of the | made, like all creatures, of a substance that had not 
opinions of Arius is a letter addressed by bim to Alex-| previously oxisted.’’ This was the substance of the 
ander (preserved in Epiphanius Hares. 69, 7, and in| doctrine of Arius. His intellect, logical, but not pro- 

De Synod. 16), in which he states his po-| found or intuitive, could not embrace the lofty doc- 
sitions plausibly and cautiously, aud claims thet they | trine of an eternal, unbeginning generation of the Son. 


are the traditional opinions of the church. ‘' We be- 
lieve that there are threa Persons, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. God, the cause of all things, is 
alone without beginning. The Son, begotten of the 
Father before time, made before the agea were founded, 
was not before be was begotten. Nor is he eternal, or 
or begotten at the same time with the Fa- 
ther,” these two letters Arius teaches that the 
Father alone is God, and that the Son is bis creature. 
pale regards the Son, however, Shae deed a 
ue position among creatures; as unalterable and 
jo; and as bearing a distinctive and pe- 
calisar likeness to the Father” (Dorner, 1. c. p, 286). 
He terms the Son ‘'a patfect creature of God, but not 
presets creagures ; ” Ce od Ney cule one 
those who are generated’ Alez. jexan- 
der now wrote a letter to Alexander of Constanti 
(Theod, i, 4), in which he charges Arius with teach- 
ing act only that the Son is less than the Father, but 
also that he is ‘liable to change,” notwithstanding 
that Arius, in the epistles cited above, speaks of the 
Son as‘ analterable and anchangeable”’ (dvadAolwroc, 
eroarroc). Bot Arins abandoned these terme, and set 
forth the of the Son without reserve- 


In « truly rationalistic way, he thought that he could 
argue from the nature of human generation to divine; 
not seelng that his argument, while insisting on the 
truth of the Sonship of Christ, ended by alienating 
Him wholly from the essence of the Father. ‘The 
Arian Christ was confessedly lacking in a divine na- 
ture, in every sense of the term. Though the Son of 
God was united with human nature In the birth of 
Jesus, yet that Son of God has a criouc. He indeed 
existed long before that birth, but not from eternity. 
The only element, consequently, in the Arian con- 
struction of Christ's person that was intact 
and pure was the humanity” (Shedd, Htstory of Doc- 
trines, 1, 898). Of the debates upon these great ques- 
tions in the Council of Nice no full account Is extant. 
Atbanasiue, who was then a deacon under Alexander, 


inople | bore a prominent part in the council, and contributed 


largely to its decisions, in defence of which the re- 
mainder of his life was chiefly occupied. See ATHA- 
nasiva, For an account of the proceedings, as far as 
known, see Kaye, Council Nicea (Lond. 1858). 
Enpebius of Caesarea was a chief actor in the 
council, and sought, in harmony with his character 
and habite, to act as mediator. He proposed, finally, 
a creed which he declared he had “received from the 
bishops who had preceded him and from the Scriptures" 
(Socrates, Eccl. Hist. i, 8), which received the tmme- 
diate approbation of Constantine. It did not, how- 


;| over, contain the word duootmog, which was insisted 


upon by the orthodox. (It is given in parallel col- 
amns with the Nicene Creed in Christian Remem- 
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adopted, condemned tho heresy of Arius, and fixed the 
doctrine of the of Christ as it has been held in 
the church to A sebres declaring the Son to be ‘' be- 
ten of the Father before all worlds, God of God, 

ight of Light, very God of very God, begotten, not 
made, of one substance with the Father, by whom all 
things were made’’ (see Socrates, Ecol. Hist, |, 8; and 
article Cregp, Nicexg). According to Sosomen (I, 
20), all the bishops but fifteen, according to Socrates 
(1, 8), all but five, signed the Creed. These five were 
Rasebius of Nicomedia, Theognis of Nice, Maris of 
Chalcedon, Thomas of Marmarica, and Secundus of 
Ptolemais; and of these only the two last held out 
against the threat of banishment made by the emperor. 
Arius was excommunicated and banished, and his 
books ordered by the emperor to be burnt. 

2. From the Council of Nice to the Council of Milan. 
—Soon after the close of the Council of Nice, Eusebius 
of Nicomedia and Theognis of Nice, being found to 
continue their countenance of the Arian cause by re- 
fusing to carry out its anathemas, were deposed, were 
both subjected to the saure penalty of exile by the em- 

, and had successors appointed to their sees. 
uae upon the credulity of Constantine, they were 
In three years restored, and gained considerable in- 
fluence at court (Sozom. fi, 16, 27). The indulgent 
emperor, on the statement being made to him (by 
Latiey decd the household of his sister Constantia, 
who If favored Arianism, and on her death-bed 
recommended this presbytor to Constantine) that Ari- 
us had been misrepresented, and differed in nothing 
that was important from the Nicene fathers, had bim 
recalled from banishment, and required him to present 
in writing a confession of bie faith (Socrates, Hist, Ke- 
cles, i, 25), He did this in such terms as, though they 
admitted a latent reservation, yet appeared entirely 
orthodox, and therefore not only satisfied the emperor, 
but offended some of his own friends, who from that 
time separated from him (see the Creed in Socrates, i, 
26), Athanasius, now bishop of Alexandria, was not 
so easily imposed upon, but was resolute in refusing 
Arius admission to the commanion, since the Nicene 
Council had openly condemned him, until a aimilar 
synod should receive his submission and restore bim. 
The Synod of Tyre, convened A.D. 885 by the em- 
peror, tried Athanasius on trumped-up charges of im- 
morality, and ho wes banished. The emperor then 
sent for Arius to Constantinople, and, after receiving 
his signature to the Nicene Creed, insisted on his be- 
ing received to communion by Alexander, the bishop 
of that city, On the day before this reception was to 
have taken place Arius died suddenly (A.D. 886) (Soo- 
tates, {, 26-83). 

Constantine died A.D, 887, and the empire fall to 
his three sons, Constantine II in Gaul; Constantius in 
the East; Constans in Italy and Gaul, The latter 
was a friend and protector of Athanasiua, The relig- 
fous question was now greatly mixed up with politics. 
On the death of the younger Constantine, the emperor 
of the East, Constantius (940), took the Arians formal- 
ly under his protection (Sozom. ili, 18), Euseblas ob- 
tained great influence with Constantiur, and became 
bishop of Constantinople A.D. 889, and secured 
mission for the Arians to celebrate public worship at 
Alexandria and other places of the Eastern empire. 
Nevertheless, a Seal wae held at Antioch, A.D. 
$41, In which the Eastern bishops declared that they 
could not be followers of Arius, because ‘‘how could 
we, being bishops, be followers of a presbyter?” In 
this synod four creeds were approved, in which an 
endeavor was made to steer a middle course between 
the Nicwan Homoousios and the definitions of Arius, 
which two points were considered to be the two ex- 
tremes of divergence from the standard of ecclesiasti- 
cal orthodoxy in the East, These four Antiochene 
creeds are extant in Athanasius, De Sypodis, § 22-25 
(eee Gieseler, Ch. History, 1, § 80). As this middle 
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course originated with Eusebius of ite ad- 
herents were called Eusebians. / The Council of Anti- 
och deposed Athanasius, who érent to Rome, and was 
fully recognized as orthodox by the Synod of Rome, 
A.D. 842, Another Arian council! met at Antioch, 
A.D, 845, and drew up what was called the long Creed 
(uapéorixoc, to be found in Socrates, Hist. £eel. i, 
18), leaving out the homoousion, which they sent to the 
council of Western bishops summoned by Constans at 
Milan (A.D. #46). The Milan council not only rejected 
this creed, but required the deputies who brought it to 
sign a condemnation of Arianism, Of course they left 
the conncil in wrath, The emperors Constantius and 
Constans endeavored to reconcile the combatants for 
Oriental and Occidental by calling s general 
council of Loth East and West at Serdica, in Ilyrieum, 
A.D. 847 (according to Mansi A.D, 344, putting back 
alro the preceding dates); but the Eusebians refused 
to remain in the council anless Athanasius and other 
heterodox bishops were excluded. Failing in this, 
they retired to the neighboring city of Philippopolis, 
leaving their opponents alone at Sardica. Ensebian- 


By | ism was, under Constantius, as victorious in the East 


aa the Nicene Creed was, under Constans, in the West. 
The Euseblans procured the deposition of Marcellus, 
bishop of Ancy'ra, on a charge of Sabellianism. After 
the death of Constans, A.D, 850, and the victory ove. 
Magnentius, A.D, 858, Constantius endeavored to es- 
tablish Arianism by forco in the West. In the synods 
of Arles, A.D, 854, and of Milan, A.D. 855, he com- 
pelled the assembled bishops to sign the condemnation 
of Athanasias, though most of them were, it is thought, 
orthodox. Hosius of Cordova and Liberius of Rome, 
refusing to sign, were deprived of their sees. Atha- 
nasiue was 6: from Alexandria (A.D, 856), and 
George of Cappedocia put in bis place, not without 
force of arms. Constantius persecuted the orthodox 
telentleasly, and it seemed for a tine as if their canse 
were coreg diner: Even Hoslus (now a cen- 
tury old) and Liberius were brought to aign a con 
fession which excluded the Aomoousion. 

8. Divisions among the Ariana: History to the Council 
of Constantinople,—A new era now began with this ap- 
parent triamph of Arianism. Heretofore the various 
classes of opponents of the orthodox doctrine had been 
kept together by the common bond of opposition. 
Now that the state and charch were both in their 


— The reine of government were really in the 


ther; and also Heteronsians, as they held the Son to be 
irepooverog (of different essence), inasmuch as the un- 
according 


per- | Aetins and Eunomius sought, at the first Council of 


Sirminm (A.D, 851), to pat an end to all communion 
between Arians and orthodox; bat they were vigor- 
ously met by the Semi-Arians, ted by “ Basilius, bleh- 

of Ancrra, and Georgius, bis of Lacdicea, who 
held fact by the position of the Eusebians, viz, that 
the Son is of similar eseence with the Father (Syotov- 
ovoc), and were hence called Homoiousians and Sems- 
Arians, Constantius was attached to the Semi-Arians, 
but a powerful party about his court exerted them- 
selves with no less cunning than perseverance in favor 
of the Anomoans. And because they could not pab- 
licly vindicate thelr formula, the em. 
peror that, in order to restore peace, the formulas of 
the two other parties aleo must be prohibited, which 
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measare they brought about at the second synod 

jam (A.D. 857. The formula js given in 

alch, Bibl. Symd. p. 133), On the other hand, Ba- 

bishop of Ancyra, called 
h 


Arian (see the decrees in Epiphan. 
78; the confession of faith adopted by the syn- 
in Athanas, de Syn. § 41). Constantius allowed 
to be easily convinced that the Sirmium for- 
favored the Anomaans, and the confession of 
the second was now rejected at a 
Sirmium (358), and the anathomas 
f Ancyra were confirmed. The Ano- 
purpose of uniting in appearance 
i-Arians, and yet establishing their own 
i pas hearer na yr ecient ey a see 

ecard wavra we al dyat ypa your: 7 
jeovas (the Son is similar to the Father in 
pects, as the Scriptures say and teach), and 
succeeded in convincing the emperor that all parties 
might be easily united in It. For this all bishops were 
now prepared, and then the Westerns were summoned 
to a council at Ariminaom, the Easterns to another at 
Seleucia, simultaneously (859), After many efforts, 
the emperor at last succeeded in getting most of the 
bishops to adopt that formule. But, along bse 
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among such as had been like-minded, whether they 
hed gone in with that union or not. Thus Constan- 
tins, at his death, left all in the greatest confusion 
(A.D. 860). The new emperor, Julian (861-368), was, 
ually indifferent to all Chria- 


estinian If, maintained general toleration, On the 
contrary, Valems, emperor of the East (864-878), was 
a zealous Arimn, and persecuted both orthodox and 
Semi-Arians, 

‘* Various causes had contributed, since the death of 
Constantius, to increase in the East the number of ad- 
berenta to the Nicene Creed. The majority of the 
Orientals, who held faat by the emanation of the Son 
from the Father, were naturally averse to strict Arian- 
ism; while the Nicene decrees were naturally allied 
to their ideas, as being fuller developments of them. 
Moreover, the orthodox were united and steadfast; 
the Arians were divided and wavering. Finally, the 
infnence of Monachism, which had now arisen in 
Egypt, and was rapidly becoming general and influ- 
ential, was bound up with the fortanes of Athanasius ; 
and in all countries where it was diffused, was busy in 
favor of the Nicene Creed. One of the firet of the im- 
portant converte was Meletius, formerly an Acacian 
Arian, who declared himself in favor of the Nicene 
Creed immediately after he had been nominated bish- 
opof Antioch, A.D, 861. But the old Nicene commu- 
nity, which had still existed in Antioch from the time 
of Enstathius, and was now headed by a presbyter, 
Panlinus, refused to acknowledge Meletius as Lishop 
on the ¢ that he was not entirely orthodox (Soc- 
tates, Hist, Eect, li, 44). The Council of Alexandria, 
assembled by Athanasins (862), sought, indeed, not 
only to smooth the way generally for the Arians to 
jain their party by mild measures, but endeavored par- 
ticularly to settle this Antiochian dispute; but Luci- 
fer, bishop of Calaris, gave firm footing to the Melctian 
schism abont the same time by consecrating, as bishop, 
Paginas the Enstathian. The Westerns and Egyp- 
tians acknowledged Paulinus, the Oriental Nicenes, 
Meletias, as the orthodox bishop of Antioch. Ifthe em- 
peror Valens (364-878) bad now favored the Semi-Ari- 
ans instead of the Arians, he might, perhaps, bave con- 
siderably checked the further spread of the Nicene 
party; but, since be wished to make Arisnism alone pre- 
dominant by horribly peraeoutiny all who thought dif- 
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ferently, he drove by this means the Sem!-Artans, who 
did not sink under the persecution, to unite stil] more 
closely with the Nicenes, Thus a oe part of the 
Semi-Arians (or, as they were now called, Mace- 
donians, from Macedonins, bishop of Constantinople, 
who had been deposed in 860, at the instigation of the 
Arians) declared themselves, at several councils of Asia 
Minor, in favor of the Nicene confession, and sent an 
embassy to Rome to announce their aseent to it (866). 
The Arians, supported by the emperor Valens, en- 
deavored to counteract this new turn of affairs; yet 
the Macedonians were always passing over more and 
more to the Nicene pag een for this the three great 
teachers of the Church, i the Great, Gregory of 
Nazianaus, and Gregory of Nyssa, began now to 
work. Theee new Oriental Nicenians did not believe 
their faith changed by their assent to the Nicene for- 
toula, but thought they bad merely assumed a more 
Gefinite expression for it in the rightly-understood 
ee Since they supposed that they had un- 

geably remained steadfast to their faith, they also 
continued to conelder their Kusebian and Semi-Arian 
fathers as orthodox, although condemned by the old 
Nicenes, Thus the canons of the Oriental councils 
held during the schism constantly remained in foree, 
particolarly those of the Council of Antioch, A.D. 841, 
and of Laodicea (perhaps A.D. 868), which canons af- 
terward passed over from the Eastern to the Western 
Charch. During this time new schisms arose from 
new disputes on other points of doctrine, The doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit, and the controversies respect- 
ing the Logos, had for a long time remained untouched. 
But when, in the East, not only the Sem!-Arians, bat 
aleo many of the new Nicenians, could not get rid of 
the Arian idea that the Holy Spirit is a creature and 
servant of God, the other Nicenes took great offence 


at id opposed there errorists Topery 
charters entree eeaty Finally Apollinariana ee 
(see APOLLINARIS). 


“Thus Theodosius, who, as a Spaniard, was a zea). 
ous adherent of the Nicene Creed, found at his accession 
to the throne of the West (879) universal toleration ; 
in the East, Arianism prevalent, the Homoousians 
persecuted, and, besides them, the parties of the Photin- 
jana, Macedonians, and Apollinarists, with insumera- 
ble other sects, existing. After conquering the Goths, 
he determined to put an end to these prolonged and 
destructive atrifes. Accordingly, he summoned a 
general council at Constantinople (881), by which the 
schism among the Nicenes was peaceably removed, 
and the Nicene Creed enlarged, with edditions direct- 
ed against heretics who had risen up since its origin 
(eee Creep, Nicexe). Valentinian JI allowed the 
Arians in the West to enjoy freedom of religion some 
years longer; but the case was quite altered by Theo- 
dosius, and a universe) suppression of the sect ensued. 
The last traces 2 pga a as ane al 
pire appear uni 6 peror Anastasius at Con- 
stantinople, 491-518'' (Gieseler, Church History, § 81). 

4. Closing Period of Ancient Arianiom.—In the West, 
Arianism maintained itself for a long time among the 
German tribes, which bad received Christianity in the 
Arion form under the emperor Valens. Arianism 
was carried by the Ostrogoths into Italy, by the Vist- 
goths into Spain, and by the Vandals into Africa. 


The Ostrogoths, though strong Arians, did not perse- . 


cute the orthodox. Arianism remained among them 
till the destruction of the Ostrogoth kingdom by Jus- 
tinlan (A.D. 558), More intolerant against the Cath- 
olics were the Visigoths; but Arianism gradually lost 
hold a them, and finally, under the guidance of 
their , Reccaredus, they adopted the Nicene Creed, 
and were received into the Catholic Church by the 
Council of Toledo (A.D. 689). The Arian Vandals, af 
ter conquering Africa in 429, under the leadership of 
Genseric, instituted a furious persecution against the 
Catholica, which did not cease until the destraction of 
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learned and logical champion of error ep- 
Samue!) Clarke, who published in 1713 
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the Vandal empire throogh Belisarins in 584. The| A far more 

uevi of Spain became Arians abont the middle of the | peared in Dr. Se ke, 
sn pobiton probably in consequence of their con-| Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, in which he endeav- 
nection with the Viaigoths; they went over to the | ors to show, in s commentary on forty texts of Scrip- 
Catholic Church in 658, under Theodemir. The Bur-| tare, the subordination of the Son to the Father. 
gundians, who came to Gaul as pagans in 417, appear ‘* Reason had so strongly the ascendant in Clarke's 
as Arians in 440, The of the Catholic Church | composition that every thing must be subjected to its 
among this tribe is especially due to Aristus of Vien-| rule and measure; that only must stand, in matters 
na, who gained over the son of king Gundobad, Sigis- of religious belief, which reason could distinctly grasp 
mund, who, after bis accession to the throne in 617, | and make good by a formal demonstration. His book 
secured to the Catholic Church the ascendency, No-|on The Trinity is pervaded by this spirit, and is very 
where did the Arian doctrine maiutain iteelf eo long} artfully planned. It is divided into three parts; in 
as among the Lombards, They invaded Italy (A.D. | the firet of which are set forth all the passages in the 
668), and founded a new kingdom at Pavis, and their| New Testament bearing on the Father, then om the 
king, Antharls, embraced Arian Christianity in 687; Son, and, lastly, on the Spirit; certain of the passages, 
but when bis successor Agilulph married Thendelin-| and particularly those relating to the Son, being ac- 
da, the Catholic daughter of the duke of Bavaria, the | companied with Lrief comments, partly furnished by 
orthodox falth soon found adherents among them, |the author, and partly taken from the fathers and 
and the son of Theudelinda, Adolward, gave all the| from later theologians. In the second part, the im- 
churches to the Catholics. But this called forth a re- | port of all these paesages eo explained is presented in 


action, An Arian ascended the throne, who, howev- 
er, was unable to suppress Catholicism; and we now 
find in every important city in Lombardy both a Cath- 
olic and an Arian bishop. Under Luitprand, who died 
in 744, the Catholic Church was entirely predominant. 
Bot, although Arianism was externally suppressed, its 
long prevalence in Spain, Gaul, and Northern Italy 
left behind {¢ a spirit of opposition to the ecclesias- 
tical supremacy of Rome, and made these countries 
fertile soil.for the spreading of dissenting doctrines. 
See Revillont, de fArianisme des Peuples Germaniques 
(Paris, 1850, 8vo), 

II, Movgrn Antanism. — After the Reformation, 
the Antitrinitarlans, who soon appeared, were chiefly 
Socinians, In Italy they especially developed them- 
selves, and Alciati (1555) commenced his heretical 
course with teaching that Christ was divine, but info- 
rior to the Father, His views were adopted by Job. 
Val. Gentilis (q. v.), an acute Calabrian, who was be- 
headed at Berne (1666), after going far beyond Arian- 
{sm in heresy. The earlier English writers on the 
Charch history of the period tel! of Arians put to death 
in England for under Elizabeth, Plowright 
(+ 1579), Lewis (+ 1583), Cole and Ket (} 1588), are 
named by Fuller, who, as well as Burnet, speak of 
Arian sentiments as held and propagated by various 
individuals in England after the Reformation. There 
is so much vagueness and inaccuracy in the way in 
which they speak about them that little dependence 
gan be placed on most of the allegations. Arian views 
were probably held by individuals from time to time; 
but no important manifestation took place till the be- 
ginning of the 18th century, when Arianism made Its 
appearance in the Church of England, and also among 
Dissenters. Thomas Emlyn (q. v.), an English Pree- 
byterian (but pastor in Dublin), was deposed for Ari- 
anism by the Presbytery of Dublin in 1698 (see Reid, 
Hist. of Presbyt, Ch. in Ireland, iii, 14), and afterward 
wrote largely on the controversy (Eml 
Léfe, Lond. 1746, 8 vola, 8vo). In the Church of Eng- 
land Arian views were set forth by Whiston, professor 
of mathematics at Cambridge, in his Primitice Chris- 
dianity Revived (Lond. 1711, 4 vols. 8vo), the last volume 
of which contains an account of what he considered the 
primitive faith in the person of Christ, and the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and the first volume a historical account 
of the proceedings of the University and Convocation 
againat him, His sentiments were declared horetical, 
and he was ojected from his chair at Cambridge. He 
still, however, went on to write, and produced a fifth | 
volume of his Primitive Christianity Revived, in 1712; | 
his Council of Nice Vindicated from the Athanasian 


, Works, with | 1720-21. 


a series of propositions concerning Father, Son, and 
Spirit respectivoly, each proposition accompanied with 
quotations from tho Liturgy of the Church of England, 
to show the conformity of the propositions with the 
devotional utterances of the church” (Fairbairn, Ap- 
pendiz to Dorner, Person of Christ, v, 873). Clatke 
wae replied to by Dr. Knight in The Scripture Doc- 
trine of the Trimity Vindicated aguinst Dr. Clarks (ed. 
by Nelson, London, 1718 and 1715, 8vo); by Bishop 
Ganstrell, in Some Considerations of Dr. Clarke's Doctrine 
of the Trinity (republished in Kandolph's Emehiridion 
‘heologicum, vol. iii); and by various others, Clarke 
wrote voluminously in reply to these and other attacks 
(Clarke, Collected Works, London, 1788, 4 vols. fol.). 
Hie works were translated into German by Semler, 
and found favor there, at a period in which the ten- 
dency of the age was toward ‘'the creaturely aepect 
of Christ.” See Crane. But his superior in learn- 
ing and controversy appeared in Waterland, who pub- 
lished, at different times, A Vindication of Chrisfs 
Divinity :—A Further Vindication:—A Dafenes of the 
Divinity of Christ, in eight sermons ~The Case of Ari- 
an Subscription Considered :—A Critical History of the 
Athanasian Creed, and the Importance of the Doctrive 
of the Trinity asserted; making six vols, 8vo, besides 
emaller pleces. Waterland brought to his task a log. 
ieal intellect, cool, wary, and disciplined, a thorough 
knowledge of the fathera, and a profound = 
impassioned love of truth. He demonstrated in 
accuracy, to say the least, of Clarke's patristic learn- 
ing, and proved that the very fathers whom Clarke 
bad cited maintained the strictly divine, uncreated, 
eternal being of the Son, while, at the eame time, he 
pointed out their defective apprehension of the eter- 
nal filistion. See Warertaxp. On the other 
and in answer to Waterland, Whitby wrote Dispu- 
sitiones Modest, and Reply to Dr. Waterland’s Obj 
tions against them, in two parte, with an A 
An anonymous country cl (after- 
ward known to be Mr. Jackson) produced 4 Reply 
to Dr, Waterland’s Defence of his Queries, 1722, en- 
tering very largely into the controversy. It was this 
book which gave riee to Dr. Waterland’s Second Fia- 
dication (1728), above mentioned. Dr. Sykes wrote 
several pamphlets on the subject (Letter to the Kart 
of Nottingham (1721); Anewer to Remarks oa Dr. 
Varke (1780); Defence of the Answer (1730). In this 
controversy, Clarke, and those who sided with him 
generally, refused to be called Arians, while at the 
same time they affirmed the subordination of Christ, 
and denied that he was consubstantlal with the Father. 
Dr. Waterland exposed the sophistry of this poalthorm 


Heresy, in 1718; his Letter to the Earl o Nottingham 
om the Eternity of the Son of God epee Holy | 
Ghost, 1719; to which Lord Nottingham replied in 
1720. Whiston went on to the end of his life occa- 
alonally publishing on the enbject. Sea Warsrow. 


sharply: ‘‘They deny the necessary existence of God 
the Son. Run them down to but the next immodiate 
consequence, precarious existence, and they are amazedi 
and confounded. Push them a little farther, os mak- 


ing e creature of God the Son, and they fall to bless~ 
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Dissen’ fiercely 

tively among them than in the Church of England. | 
It began in the west of England with James Pierce, 
who, and bis colleague Joseph Hallet, were learned . 
Presbyterian ministers in Exeter. The flame spread , 
to London, and occasioned the celebrated Salter's Hall , 
controversy, and led to the most dismal effects on the 
Presbyterian body. The books and pamphlets writ- 
ten on the subject are very numerous, prinei- 
pal om the Arian side are the following: The Case 
fence of ditto; 


> 


bility learning 

there appeared also The Doctrine of the Trinily stated 
and defended by some Lond2n Miniaers, viz. Long, Rob- 
insen, Smith, and The controversy was 
revived again in the Church of England by Dr. Clay- 
ten, bishop of Clogher, and for a while carried on with 

warmth. He published in 1751 Aw Essay 
@s Spirit, in which the doctrine of the Trinity is con- 
etc, This pamphlet was not in reality the 
the production of a young clergyman, 
and sentiments, however, he identified 
himself with. See Cuarrox. The most learned of 
all Eagtish Arians was Lardner (q. v.). On the or- 
thodox side were William Jones, in his Full Anewer 
the Essay on Spirit, and afterward in bis Cathohe Do- 
trine of the Trinaty (Jones, Works, 1801, vol. i), and Dr. 
Randolph, in bie Veadicateom of the Doctrine of the Trin- 
ity (1758, 8vo). At the present day Arianism has al- 
most become extinct in England, having merged into 
and 


= 


especially those of the Synod of Munster (see Hender- 
son's Buck, Theol, Dictionary, s. v.; Bogue and Ben- 


America there are doubtless many Arians among 
these who are called Socinians and Unitarians, See ar. 
ticles on these titles, and also ArHanasivs; Troy, 

The sources of information on the early history of 
Arianism are the church histories of Sozomen, Socra- 
tes, and Theodoret, and also of Philostargius the Ari- 
an, with the writinzs of Epiphanias and Athanasius, 
See also Maimbourg, Histoire de 0 Arianisme (Amstord. 
1652, 3 vole.); the same, History of Arianism, transl. 
by Webster (Lond. 1728, 2 vols. 4to); Stark, Versuch 
emer Geschichte d. Arian‘rmus (Berl, 1785, 2 vols. 8vo); 

Memoires, t. vi; also, translated, Tillemont, 
Firory of the Arians and the Council of Nice (London, 
1721. 2 vols. 8vo); Whitaker, Origin of Arianism dic- 
closed (Lond. 1791, 8vo); Mébler, Athanasius und seine 
Zat (1827); Newman, The Arians of the Fourth Centu- 
ry (Lond, 1838, 8vo); Kaye, Account of the Counctl of 
Miers (Lond, 1858, 8vo); Hassenkamp, Hist, Anicna 
Contreversia (Marburg, 1815); Baur, Geschichte der 
Dreieimigheit (1841-8, 8 vole. 8v0); Meier, Lehre v. d. 
Dretsiaghkeit (1844, 8 vols. 8vo); Dorner, Lehre v. d. 
Perwm Christi, bd. i, abt. 2, 8; Engl. translation, div. 


heim, Ch. Hist. cent. iv, pt. li, ch. v, § 9 8q.; Walch, 
Hist. d. Ketuereien, thi. ti; Hase, Ch. Hist. § 102-106; 
Neander, Hist. of Dogmeas, i, 262 sq.; Hagenbach, Hist, 
of Doctrines, $F 89-02, § 262; Shedd, Hid, of Doctrines, 
vol. i, bk. ili; Herzog, Real- ie, 1, 490; Wate 
ton, Theal, Instituice, pt. ii, ch. xvi; Bright, CA. His 
tory from Milam to Chalcedon (Lond. 1860, 8v0); Chris- 
Gan Eraminer (Unitarian), xii, 798; Cunningham, 
Historical Theology, ch.ix; A. de Broglie, L' Eg'iss et 
PEapire Romain ax [V™ Sidcle (6 vols, Paris, 1866; 


the coarse of this article, Van Mildert, Life of Water- 
land (in Waterland’s Works, vol. i); Nelson, Life of 
Bishop Bull; Lindsay, Historical View of Unitarianism 
(Socinian, Lond. 1788, 8vo); Fairbairn, Appendix to 
Dorner's Person of Christ, vol. v. 

Ariara’thes (ApiapdSn¢, 0 tly compounded 
of the Persian ne parton cssential Gunsiet the 
old national name “Agrot or “Aperor, Herod. iii, 98; vil, 
762; signifying ‘‘ honorable ;” see Dr. Rosen, in the 
Quar, Jowr. of Educa. ix, 886; and the Zend rate, 


“ master,"" Bopp, Vergleichends Grammatik, p. 196; 
Pott, ‘he Forschungen, p. xx xvi), a common 
name of the kings of Cappadocia (see Smith's Dict. of 


Class. Bing. 9. v.), one of whom is named in the Apoc- 
Typha (1 Mace. xv, 22), as ruling that country during 
the time of the Jewish governor Simon, about B.C. 
189, See Arratus, The king there designated is 
doabtless Ariarathes V, surnamed Philopator (@A0ra- 


Cals qeednbly) of Artarathes ¥, 


rwp, lover of his father), who reigned B.C. 163-180, 
called Mfithridates before his accession (Diod, xxx, or 
vol. x, p. 25, ed. Bip.), who was supported by Attalus 
11 in his contest with the pretendent to the throne, 
Holofernes or Orophernes (Polyb. iil, 6; xxxil, 20; 
Appian, Syr. 47; Justin, xxxv, 1), but was hard press- 
ed by the Syrian King Demetrius. Having been re- 
instated on his throne Ly the Romans, among whom 
he bad been brought up (Liv. xlli, 19), he sent his son 
Demetrius, in connection with Attalus of Petgamos, to 
assist Ptolemy Philometor against the usurper Alex- 
ander Balas, B.C. 152 (Justin. xxxv,1). See ALEx- 
anpgr. After a reign of thirty-three years he fell in 
battle, B.C. 180, while aiding the Romans against Aris- 
tonicus, prince of Pergamos, who had inherited the 
throne of his father Attalus III (Justin. xxxvi, 4; 
xxxvil, 1; Liv. Epit. 69), Letters were addressed to 
him from Rome in favor of the Jews (1 Macc, xv, 22), 
who in after times seem to have been numerous in bis 
kingdom (Acts ii, 9; comp, 1 Pet. |, 1). 

Arias MontAnus (Berepiorvs),a Spanish priest 
and Orientalist, born in Ketremadura (in a mountain- 
ous district, whence the name Morfanus) in 1527, of 
noble Lut poor parents. He distinguished himself 
early ty his acquaintance with the Oriental languages, 
and was ordained priest in the order of St. James, of 
which be had become a clerk. The bishop of Segovia 
took him with him to the Council of Trent, after which 
Arias retired to the monastery of Our Lady “‘de los 
Angelos,” in the mountains of Andalusia, whenco, 
however, he was recalled by King Philip IT, to labor 
at the new Polyglot Bible, which he was causing to 
be made after that of Alcala, at the suggestion of the 
celebrated printer Plantin. This Bible was printed 
at Antwerp, In 1571, under the title Biblia Sacra, He- 
braice, Chaldaice, Greece, et Latine, Philippi JI, Regis 
Catholici Pirtate et Studio ad Sacrosancta Ecclesia 
Cown Chyh. Plantinvs excudebat (8 vols. fol.), ‘The 
“Polrglot” in every respect justified the high ex- 
pectation which had been formed of it; but In a voy- 
age from the Netherlands to Spain nearly all the 
copies were lost. The king remunerated Arias’s la- 
bors by giving him a yearly pension of 2000 ducats, 
besides other Naseeary rewards and lucrative offices. 
Arias was an upright, sincerely orthodox Romanist, 
but he was a declared enemy of the Jconits, and that 
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ambitious order omitted no opportunity to take revenge 
on so dangerous # foe—the more powerful because his 
orthodoxy had never been questioned, and was sup- 
ported by uncommon erudition, He was accused of 
Judaism because he bad inserted in the Polyglot cer- 
tain Chaldee paraphrases, which tended to confirm the 
Jows in their errors. Ho made many voyages to Rome 
to justify himself, and in 1580 was honorably dismiss- 
ed, and died at Seville in 1598, prior of the convent 
of St. Jago. Arias's numerous and extensive literary 
works chiefly belong to theological, but partly also to 
classical Nterature, but his Polyglot certainly holds 
the principal place; it is generally called the ‘Ant- 
werp Polyglot,” or, from the patronage Lestowed on 
it by Philip IT, ‘* Biblia ja,” and sometimes also, 
after the printer, ‘' Biblia Plantinlana.” 

Ariath, a city mentioned in the Notitia Ecclesiastica, 
and thought by Porter (Damascus, ii, 186) to be the 
present large city Ary, nearly three hours north of 
Busrah, at the west base of the Hauran mountains 
(Van de Velde, Memoir, p, 288). 

Arid’al (Heb. Ariday’, "778, of Persian origin, 
perhaps meaning strong; Sept. ‘Apoatoc), the ninth 
of the ten sons of Haman, slain by the Jews of Baby- 
lonia (Esth. ix, 9). B.C. cir. 478. 

Arid’atha (Heb, Aridatha’, RNININ, same ety- 
mol. as Aridat; Sept. LapGayd v. r. Lap the 
sixth of the ten sons of Haman, slain by Jows in 
Babylonia (Esth. ix, 8).« B.C. cir. 478. 

Ari’éb (Heb. Aryeh’, only with the art., NINN, 
the lion; Sept. 'Apia), the name apparently of one of 
the body-guard slain with King Pekahiah at Samaria 
(2 Kings xv, 25). B.C. 757. See Ancos. 

A’ri8l (Heb. Aridi’, 5X", Sept. "ApupA), a word 
meaning ‘‘ lion of God,” and correctly enough render- 
ed by ‘lon-like” in 2 Sam, xxifl, 20; 1 Chron. xi, 
22. It was applied as an epithet of distinction to bold 
and warlike persons, as among the Arabians, who sur- 
named Ali “The Lion of God” (Abulf. Ana. i, 96; 
Bochart, Hieroz, i, 716). Others, as Thenius, Winer, 
Forst, look upon it in these passages as a proper 
name, and translate “two [sons] of Ariel,” supplying 
the word "93, which might easily have fallen out. See 
ARELI. 

1, One of the chief men sent for by Exra to procure 
Levites for the services of the sanctuary (Ezra vill, 
16). B.C. 459, 

2. The same word is used as a local proper name in 
Tea, xxix, 1, 2,7, applied to Jerusalem, ‘‘ as victorious 
under God,” says Dr. Lee; and in Ezek. xlili, 16, 16, 
to the altar of burnt-offerings. See Harew. In this 
latter passage Gesenius (Thea, Hebd. p. 147) and oth- 
era, unsatisfied with the Hebrew, resort to the Arabic, 
and find the first part of the name in Ari, fire-Aearth 
(cognate with Heb. “4s, light, i, e. fire), which, with 
the Heb, E%, God, supplies what they consider a more 
satisfactory algnitication (but see Hivernick, Comment. 
in loc.), It is thus applied, in the first place, to the 
altar, and then to Jerusalem as containing the altar, 
Henderson gives the word this etymology also in the 
paasage in Isa. (see Comment, in loc.), 

A’rim. See Kinyars-arm, 


Arimathee’a (‘ApiaSaia, from the Heb, Rama- 
thaim, with the art, prefixed), the birth-place of the 
wealthy Joseph, in whose sepulchre our Lord was laid 
(Matt, xxvil, 67; John xix, 88). Lake (xxiii, 61) 
calls it ‘a city of the Jews;” which may be explain. 
ed by 1 Maco. xi, 84, where King Demetrius thus 
writes: ‘‘ We have ratified unto them (the Jews) the 
borders of Judma, with the three governments of 
Apherema, Lydda, and Ramathem (‘Pay %iu), that are 
added unto Judea from the country of Samaria.” 
Eusebius (Onomast. 9. v.) and Jerome (Apt, Pawls) 
regard the Arimathms of Joseph as the 
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the RamarHans of Samuel, and place it mear Lydds 
or Diospolis (see Reland, Paleest. p. 679 eq.), Samuel's 
birth-place, the Raman of 1 Sam. |, 1, 19, which is 
named in the Septuagint Armathaim (‘AppaGaip), and 
by Josephus Armatha (AppaGad, Ant, v, 10,2), Heme 
Arimathwa bas by most been identified with the ex- 
isting Ramleh, because of the similarity of the names 
to that of Ramah (of which Ramathaim is the dual), 
and because it ls near Lydde or Diospolis. Dr. Robin 
son (, ill, 40,44; new ed. ili, 141), however, 
disputes this conclusion on the following grounds: 
(1.) That Abulfeda alleges Ramleh to have been built 
after the time of Mohammed, or about A.D. 716, by 
Suleiman Abd-al-Malik; (2.) that “ Ramsh” and 
‘| Ramleh" have not the same signification; (3.) thst 
Ramileh ja in a plain, while Ramah implies a town on 
a hill (04, Aigh). To these objections it may be an- 
swered, (1.) That Abulfeda's statement may mean no 
more than that Suleiman rebuil¢ the town, which hed 
previously besn in ruins, just as Rehoboam and oth 
ers are said to have “ bailt” towns that bad ex- 
isted long before their time ; for the Moslems seldom 
built towns except on old sites or out of old materials; 
so that there is not # town in all Palestine that is with 
certainty known to have been founded by them. (2) 
In sach cases they retain the old names, or others re- 
sembling them in sound, if mot in signification, which 
may account for the difference between ‘‘ Ramah” 
and ‘‘Ramleh.” (8,) Neither can we assume that the 
place called Ramah could not be in a plain, unless we 
are ready to prove that Hebrew names were 
significant and appropriate. This they probably wer 
not. They were so in early times, but not eventos 
ly, when towns were numerons, and took their names 
arbitrarily from one another without regard to bocal 
circamstances, Further, if Arimathma, by being iden- 
tified with Ramah, was necessarily in the mountains, 
it could not have been ‘' near Lydda,” from which the 
hills are seven miles distant (ses Thomson, Lead aad 
Book, ti, 800; comp. Wileon, Lands of Bible, ii, 263). 
See RamaTuami-LorHi. 

Ramleh is in north let. 81° 69’, and east long. 85° 
28’, 8 miles south-east from Joppa, and 24 miles north. 
west by west from Jerusalem. It lies in the fine un- 
pane g dg of prmbiy aig pao agree side of a 

ww swell rising a le 
plain. Like Gaza and ce Gis were eae” 


es; and thare is here one of the largest Latin convents 
in Palestine. The place is supposed to contain about 
8000 inhabitants, of whom two thirds are Moslema, 
aud tho rest Christians, chiefly of the Greek Church, 
with a few Armenians, The inhabitants carry on 
some trade in cotton and soap, The great caravan- 
road between Egypt and Damsscas, 

Constantinople, passes 


ellers between Joppa and Jerusalem (Robinson, iti, 
27; Raumer, p. 215). The tower is the 
uous object in or about the city. 
the west of the town, on 


name by the monk Bernard, about A.D. 
A.D. 1150 the Arabian geogra Edriai Janbart,, 


870. 
pher (ed. 
p- 889) mentions Ramleh and Jerusalem as the two 


principal cities of Palestine, The first Crusaders, om 
their approach, found Ramlsh deserted by its inhab— 
same place as | itants; and with it and Lydda they endowed the forsee 
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Latin bishopric in Palestine, which took its denomb- | length beheaded along with him at Rome in the time 
nation from the latter city. From the situation of | of Nero. The Roman martyrologies make him bishop 
Ramieh between that city and the coast, it was a post | of Theasalonica.—Kitto, 8, v. 

of mach importance to the Crussders, and they beld/ Arist&as (‘Apicriag) or Aristarus (‘Apicraioc), 
possession of it generally while Jernsalom was in thelr | a Cyprian by nation, was a high officer at the court 
bands, and long afterward. In A.D. 1266 it was final-| of Ptolemy Philadelphas, and was distingmshed for 
ly taken from the Christians by the Sultan Bibars. | bis mili talents. Ptolemy, being anxious to add 
Subsequently it is often mentioned in the accounts of | to his newly-founded library at Alexandria (B,C. 278) 
travellers and pilgrims, most of whom rested there on | a copy of the Jewish law, sent Aristeas and 

their way to Jerusalem. It seems to have dectined | the commander of his body-guard, to Jerusalem. They 
very (ast from the time that it came into the posses-| carried presents to the Temple, and obtained from the 
sion of the Crasaders. of Tudela (/éim. p. | high-priest, Eleazar, a genuine copy of the Pentateuch, 
79, ed. Asher), who was there in A.D. 1178, speaks of | and a body of seventy elders, six from each tribe, who 
it as baving been formerly a considerable city, Helon | could translate it into Greek, On their arrival, they 
(Qbeeroat. p. 811), in 1547, mentions it as almost de-| are said to have completed the Alexandrian version 
verted, scarcely twelve houses being inhabited, and | of the Old Testament, usually termed the “ Septus- 
the flelds mostly untijled. This desertion must have | gint” from the number of translators. The story 
occurred after 1487 ; for Le Grand, Voyage de //éerven-| about the translation resta chiefly on the reputed letter 
lem, fol. xiv, speaks of it as a peopled tivn | though) of Aristens himself, but it is told, with a few differences, 


ee ee een 


de Rama” as an | by Aristobulus, the Jewish phi ber (Euseb, Prep. 
By 1674 it had somewhat re-| £v. xill, 12), by Philo Judmue (1. Mos, 2), and Jo- 


personage 
vived, but it was still rather a large unwalled village | sophus (Any, xii, 2); also by Justin Martyr (Cohort, ad 


than a city, without any good houses, the governor | Gree, p. 18; A 


|. p. 72; Dial. cum Tryp. p. 297), 


himself being miserably lodged (Nau, Voyage Nou-| Irenmus (Adv. Haer. iii, 25), Clemens Alexandrinus 
seou, 1,6). A centary later it remained much In the | (Sirom. i, 250), Tertullian (A polog, 18), Euseb. (Prop. 


tame state, the 


the scarcely exceeding £00 families 


present century (see Robinson's Researches, lil, 88 
14.) —Kitto, s. v. 


Arindéla (rd 'Apivénda), an episcopal city of the | ter was printed, in Greek and 
Third Palestine 


being still ill lodged, and | #e, vill, 1), Athanasius (Synyp. 9, Scrip. ii, 186), Cyril 
population (Vol- | of Jerusalem (Catech, p. 86, 87), Epiphanius (De Mens. 

ney, fi, 220). Ite recent state must, therefore, indicate | et Pond. 8), Jerome (Pray. in Pentateuch i 

8 degree of comparative prosperity, the growth of the | Gen. Proom.), Augustine (De civ. Dei, 


3 Quast. in 
xvili, 42, 43), 
ere (Ado. Jud. i, 448), Hilary of Poictiers (/n 

2), and Theodoret (Pref. im Pealm.). Tho let- 
tin, by Schard (Basil. 


of considerable importance, noticed in | 1561, 8vo); reprinted at Oxford (1692, 8vo); best ed. 


the early ecclesiastical lists (Reland, Palast, p. 


588, 
$81); Wentified by Dr. Robinson (Researches, il, 496) 


im Gallandii Bibliorh Patr. Ul, 771 (Fabricii Bibl. Gree. 
iii, 669; in Engl. by Lewis (Lond, 1715, 12mo). See 


with the site (kcrwndel, near the south-east corner of | First, Bid. Jud. i, 51.0q. Comp. Ssrroagnrr. 


the Dead Sea, consisting of considerable ruins on the 
slops of a hill, near a spring. 

A’roch (Heb. Aryok’, i9"8, 
Arjaka, venerable, or perhaps from the Heb. "78, a 
ton; Sept. ’Apusy [v. r. in Dan. ‘Apiwyne, in Tob. 
Ripuiy}, Josephus Mota og, Ant. I, 9,1; ‘Aptoxag, 
Aet. x, 10, 2), the name of two men and one place. 

1L A king of Ellasar, confederate with 
mer against Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen. xiv, 1, 9), 
B.C. car. 2080 (Jour. Sac, Lit. Jan. 1862), See Lor. 

2. The captain of the royal guard at the court of 
Bebylon, into whose charge Daniel and hie fellow 
Youths were committed (Dan. il, 14). B.C. 604. 

3. A “plain” of the Elymmans (? Persians), men- 
tloned in the apocryphal book of Judith (1, 6) as far 
nishing aid to Arpbaxad in his contest with Nebuchad- 

G 


COpdene) of Proleny (vi, 2, 11), but more probably 


borrowed from tke first of the above numes (see G 


Fritesche, Handb. in lov.). 
Aris’al (Heb. Arisay’, "9°98, from Sanserit Ar- 
jasay, arrose of Aria; Sept.'Povpavic v.r.'Povpatog), 


Aristides, an Athenian philosopher, who became 
a Christian, without, however, forsaking bia original 


from the Sanscrit | profession. He presented to the Emperor Adrian, at 


the same time with Quadratus, an Apology for the 
Christian Faith, which existed in the time of Eusebius 
and Jerome, and even as lato as that of Usuardus, and 
Addo of Vienne, if the account given of the passion of 
&t. Dionysius the Areopagite may be relied on, Aris- 
tides flourished about A.D. 1283. Jerome says that his 
Apology waa filled with passages from the writings of 
the philosophers, and that Justin afterward made much 
use of it, He is commemorated Paige Blet-—Cave, 
Hist. Lit, anno 128; Euseb. Hist. lib. tv, cap. iil; 
Lardner, Works, ii, 808 ; Fabricius, Bib. Greve. vi, 89. 
Aristobn’lus (ApiordBovdoc, best counsellor, a 
frequent Grecian name), the name of several men in 


rotins to mean the Oracana | sacred history. 


1. A Jewish priest (2 Macc. |, 10), who resided in 
in the relgn of Ptolemy (VJ) Philometor (comp. 

m, 2 Macc. i, 9). In a letter of Judas Macca- 
beous he is addressed (B.C. 165) as the representative 
of the E Jews (‘Apicrofobhy ... wai roig ly 
Aly, ‘lovd. 2 Mace. t, ¢.), and is farther styled ‘* the 


the eighth of the ten sons of Haman slain Ly the Jews | teacher” ({idderadog, i. @. counsellor?) of the king. 


of Babylonia (Esth. ix, 9). B.C. elr. 478, 


Aristar’chus (Apiora 
Greek name), a fait! 


tour, accompan: 


Josephas makes no mention of him; and the genulne- 


exoc, dest ruler, a frequent | ness of the letter iteelf is doubtful (De Wette, Linieis. 
adherent of the Apostle Paul in | {, 418); yet there may have lived at this time an eml- 
his labors. A.D. 61-67, He was a native of Thesea- | nent Jew of this name at the 

leica, and became the companion of Paul tn his third | have thought him Identical wi 
g him to Ephesus, where | losopher of the name (Clem, Alex, Str. v, 98; Euseb. 


ptian court, Some 
the peripatetic phi- 


be was seized and nearly killed in the tumalt raised | Prep. Eo. viii, 9), who dedicated to Ptol. Philometor 
ly the silversmiths (Acts xix, 20). He left that city | bis allegorical exposition of the Pentateuch {iGhove 
with the apostle, and accompanted him in his subse. | Eyyyrude rob Moucloc véyou, Fused. Hie. Eccl, 


quent (Acts xx, 4), even when taken as a 
Prisoner to Rorme (Acts xxvil, 2); indeed, Aristarchas 


bi apm beeps 7 egal appa sg vars apts Prep 


while thers (Philem. 24), for Paul calls him his 


Aristarch' 
Apemes in Phrygia, and allege that he continued to 
accompany Paul after their Mberation, and was at 


vii, 62). Considerable fragments of this work have 
been preserved by Clement and Eusebius (Enaeb, 
. Evang, vil, 18, 14; viil (8), 9, 10; xill, 12; in 
which the Clementine fragments recur); but the au- 
thenticity of the quotations has been vigorously con- 
tested. It was denied by R. Simon and especial); 
by Hody (De bibl. text. orig. p, 50 2q, Oxon. 1 
who was answered by Valckenser (Diatride de Aristo. 
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talo Jado, Lugd. Bat, 1806); and Valckenser’s ar 
uments are now generally considered conclusive 
frorer, Philo, i, 71 9q.; Dahne, Jud, Alen, Relig. 
Philos. 11, 78 0q.; Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Jer. \v, 294 
n.) The object of Aristobulus was to prove that the 
ripatetic ines were based (sjprijoBas) on the 

w and the Prophets; and his work has an addition- 
al interest as showing that the Jewish doctrines were 
first brought into contact with the Aristotelian and 
not with the Platonic philosophy (comp. Matter, Hist. 
de Pécole d'Aler. iii, 158 0q.). The fragments which 
remain are discussed at length in the works quoted 
above, which contain also a satisfactory explanation 
of the chronological difficulties of the different ac- 
eounts of Aristobulns, (See Eichhorn, Biblioth. d. 
bidt, Lit. v, 258 9q.)—Smith, s, v. 

2, The pie gat of John Hyreanus, prince of Ju- 
dea. In B.C. 110, be, together with his brother An- 
tigonus, successfully prosecuted for his father the 
siege of Samaria, which was destroyed the 
year (Josephus, Ant, xiii, 10, 2 and 8; War, i, 2, 7). 
Hyrcanus dying in B.C. 107, Aristobulus took the 
title of king, this being the first instance of the as- 
anmption of that name since the Babylonian captivity 
(but see Strabo, xvi, 762), and sccured his power by 
the imprisonment of ali his brothers except his favor- 
ite one Antigonus, and by the marder of his mother, 
to whom Hyrcanus had left the government by will. 
The life of Antigonus was soon sacrificed to his broth- 
er's suspicions through the intrigues of the queen and 
her party, and the remorse felt by Aristobulus for his 
execution increased the iliness under which he was 
at the time suffering, and thus hastaned his own death, 
B.C. 106, During his reium the Iturmans were eub- 
dued and compelled to adopt the Jewish law. He 
aleo received the name of :Ai\Any from the favor 
which he showed the Greeks (Joseph. Aay. xiii, 11; 
War, |, 8).—Smith, Didt. of Class. Biog. s. v. 

3. The younger son of Alexander Jannaus by 
Alexandra (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 16,1; War, i, 5, 1). 
Daring the nine years of his mother’s reign he set 
himself against the party of the Phariseas, whose in- 
fluence she had sought; and after her death, B.C. 70, 
he made war net his eldest brother Hyreanus, and 
obtained from him the resignation of the crown and 
the high-priesthood, chiefly through the aid of his fa- 
ther's friends whom Alexandra had placed in the sev- 
eral fortresses of the country to save them from the 
vengeance of the Pharisees (Joseph. Ani. xiii, 16; 
xiv, 1,2; War, i, 6; 6,1). In B.C. 65 Judes was 
invaded by Aretas, king of Arabia Petrms, with whom, 
at the instigation of Antipater the Idamman, Hyrcanus 
had taken refuge. By him Aristobolus was defeated 
in a battle and besieged in Jerusalem; but Aretas was 
obliged to raise the slege by Scaurus and Gabiniua, 
Pompey's Weutenants, whose intervention Aristobulus 
had purchased rag Ant, xiv, 2; 8,2; War, 1, 6, 

In his cause before 
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by some of Pompey’s party (Joseph. Aat. xiv, 7,4; 


endeavored pry atm that offices for her son from An- 
tony through the influence of Herod, 
fearing the consequences of this application, and urged 
posed Ananelus, and msde 


upon her movements, she renewed her complaints 
designs against him with Cleopatra, and at length 
made an attempt to escape into Egypt with her son. 
Herod discovered this, and affected to pardon it; but 
soon after he caused Aristobulus to be treacherously 
drowned ys hig B.C. 85 (Joseph, Ant. xv, 3; War, 
i, 22, 2).— 

5. One of the sons of Herod the Great by Mariamne, 
and sent with his brother Alexander to where 
they were educated in the house of Pollio (Josephus, 
Ant. xv, 10,1). On their return to Judea, the sus- 
picions of Herod were excited against them by their 
brother Antipater (q. v.), aided by Pheroras and their 
aunt Salome, though Berenice, the daughter of the 
latter, was married to Aristobulus; the young men 
themselves supplying their enemies with a handle 
against them by the indiscreet expression of their 
indignation at their mother's death. In B.C. 11 they 
were accused by Herod st Aquiles before Augustas, 
through whose mediation, however, he was reconciled 
to them. Three years after Aristobulus was again 
involved with his brother in # charge of plotting 
against thir father, but a second reconciliation was 
effected by Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, the father 
in-law of Alexander, A third accusation, throngh the 
arts of Euryales, a Lacedwmonian adventurer, proved 
fatal. By permission of Augustus, the two men 
were arraigned by Herod before a co convened 
at Berytus (at which they were not even allowed to 
be present to defend themselves), and, being condemn- 
ed, were soon after strangled at Sebaste, B.C. 6 (Jo- 
seph. Aas. xvi, 1-4; 8; 10; 11; Wer, i, 28-27; comp. 
ran xvi, 765).—Jb. See —— 

. Surnamed ‘the younger" (4 sewrepoc, Josephus, 
aden prmapeiri ne ear ees ny kulotcheten 
and Beranice, and the grandson of Herod the Great. 
Himeelf and his two brothers (Agrippa I and Herod, 
the future king of Chalcis) were educated at Eeme, 
together with Claudius, who was afterward emperor, 
and who appears to have Aristobalus with 
great favor (Josephus, Ast. xviii, 5, 4; abbey 1,2 


He lived at enmity with his brother drove 
him from the protection of of Syria, 
on the charge of having been bribed by the Damas- 
cones to their cause with the 


support 
the Sidonians (Josephus, Am. xvili, 6, 8). 

sent Petronius to Jerusalem to set up the 
statues in the Temple, Aristobulus joined im the re~ 
Tmonstrance against the ol sgeead (Josephus, Ant. 
xvill, 8; War, ll, 10; Tacit. Hie. v, 9). He died as 


xvi, | be had lived, in a private station (Josephus, Wer, ti, 
Claadius 


11, 6), having, as appears from the letter of 

to the Jews in Josephus (Amt. xx, 1, 2), survived his 
brother who died in A.D. 44. He was msr- 
ried to Jotapa, a princess of Emeasa, by whom he left 
a daughter of the same name (Josephus, Ant, xviii, & 
4; War, il, 11, 6).—/b. 
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7. Son of Herod, king of Chalcie, 


$97 
grandson of the | most subtle; and (4) to the comparative clearness and 
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Aristobulua who was strangled at Sebaste, and great-| simplicity of his system, which arises partly from the 
grandson of Herod the Great. In A.D. 55 Nero made} really laminous clearness of his own intellect, and 


him king of Armenia Minor, in order to secure that 
province from the Parthians; and in A.D, 61, the 
emperor added to his dominions some portion of the 
Grester Armenia, which had been given to Tigranes 
(Josephus, Ast, xx, 8,4; Tacit, An, xiil, 7; xiv, 26), 
Aristobulus appears (from Josephus, War, vii, 7, 1) 
to have also obtained from the Romans his father’s 

of Chalcis, which had been taken from his 
cousin, Agrippa II, in A.D, 62; and he is mentioned 
23 joining Casennias Pmtas, proconsul of Syria, in the 
war against Antiochus, king of Commagene, in the 
fourth year of Vespasian, or A.D. 78 (Joseph, id.). He 
was married to Salome, dauzhter of the infamous He- 
todias, by whom he had three sons, Herod, Agrippa, 
and Aristobalus; of these, nothing farther is recorded 
(Josephus, Amd, xviii, 5, 4).—J6. 

8. A person, perhaps a Roman, named by Pan! in 
Bom. xvi, 10, where he sends salutations to his house- 
hold. A.D.55. Hels not himself saluted; hence he 
may not have been a believer, or he may have been 
abeent or dead. Tradition represents him as brother 
of Barnabas, and one of the seventy disciples, and al- 
leges that he wras ordained a bishop by Barnabas, or 
by Paul, whom he followed in his travels, and that he 
was eventually sent into Britain, where he labored 
with much success, and where he at length died (Men- 
dlog, Grac. iii, 17 8q.).—Kitto, s. v. 

Aristotle CApiwrorinc), one of the greatest phi- 
losophers of ancient times, whose philosophical system 
has exercised for a long time a controlling influence 
om the develupment of Christian philosophy and on 
Christian litermture in general, Aristotle was born 
in B.C, 884, at Stagtra, in Macedonia, whence he re- 
ceived his surmame, The 5) ite. He was firet in- 
strneted by his father, Nicomachos, the private phy- 
sician of King Augustus III of Macedonia; afterward 
by Proxenos im Atarneus, At the age of 17 years he 
went to Athens, where he enjoyed for 20 years the 
instraction of, and intercourse with, Plato. In B.C. 
%48 be was appointed by Philip of Macedonia teacher 
ef hie son Alexander. About 885 he returned to Ath- 
exe, where he established a new school of philosophy 
in the “' Lyceum” (Adwstoy, so called from an epithet 
of Apollo), a gymnasium near the city, There he in- 
stracted in the mornings a select circle of disciples 
(Acroate, Esoterics), while in the afternoons he gave 

lectures to all kinds of readers (Zroterics). 
Afer having taught for 18 he was accused of 
impiety, and compelled to leave Athens. He went 
to Chaleis, and died soon after (B,C. 822), At Stagira 
an annnal festival, called the ‘' Aristoteles,” was cele- 
beated in his honor, According to a Jewish legend, 
he is said to have turned Jew in consequence of a con- 
versation held with a Jew at Athens, He is said to 
have about 800 works, lists of which are 


given by Diogenes Lacrtins and others. Many of his| phy 


works are lost; while, on the other hand, several that 
bear his name are undonbtedly spurious, The oldest 
complete edition ef his works was published by Aldus 
Manutius (Venice, 1496-98, 5 vols. fol.); the latest 
tad best by Imman. Bekker (Berlin, 1881 eq. 4 vols.). 
—Smith's Dict. of Clase, Biog..s. v. 

The inflnence of the philosophic system of Aristotle 
on the intellectual development of the haman race has 
been more extensive and more lasting than that of 
any other phil except Plato, is supremacy 
is to be ascribed (1) to his method, which not only re- 
stricted the range of human observation and thought, 
bat also fixed the laws of their operation, so far as the 


partly from the fact that the most profound problems of 
philosophy do not come within the range of his method 
when confined to ita legitimate application. His meth- 
od is the so-called empirical one, viz., to begin with the 
observation of phenomena, and to reason upos them. 
“*¢ Art commences when, from a great number of expe ° 
riences, one general conception js formed, which will 
embrace all similar cases ; experience is the knowledge 
of individaal things; artis that of universals’ (Meta- 
i. i, 1). What Aristotle here calls ‘ art’ is plain. 
y what we now call ‘induction ;’ and had he ad- 
hered throughout to the method here indicated, he 
would have been, in reality, whet Bucon is called, the 
father of the inductive philosophy. The distinction 
between Aristotle and Plato is, that while both held 
that science could only be formed from universals, rd 
eafchou, Aristotle contended that such universals had 
parely a aubjective existence, i. e. that they were 
nothing more than the inductions derived from par- 
ticular facts. He therefore made experience the ba- 
sle of all science, and reason the architect. Plato 
made reason the basis, The tendency of the one was 
to direct msn to the observation and interrogation of 
Dature, that of the other was to direct man to the con- 
termplation of ideas’ (Lewes, Hist, of Philosophy, il, 
114). In passing from Plato to Aristotle, the thoaghtful 
stndent observes that he comes into a different if not 
a lower atmosphere. The end of all Plato's teaching 
is to show, in opposltion to the Sophists, that the mind 
of man {is not Its own standard; the tendency of Aris- 
totle'’s teaching is to show that itis. It has been the 
fashion, since Hegel’s exposition of Aristotle, to deny 
that his doctrine is substantially realism, in the em- 
pirical sense, as opposed to Plato's idealism. To illus. 
trate: Both Plato and Aristotle could say that ‘dia. 
lectics is that sclence which discovers the difference 
between the false andthe trae, But the false in Plato 
is the semblance which any object presents to the sen- 
sualised mind; the true the very substance and mean- 
ing of that object. The false in Aristotle is a wrong 
affirmation concerning any matter whereof the mind 
takes cognizance; the true a right affirmation con- 
cerning the eame matter, Henos the dialectic of the 
one treats of the way whereby we obtain to a clear 
and vita! perception of things; the dialectic of the 
other treats of the way in which we discourse of 
things. Words to the one are the means whereby we 
descend to an apprehension of realities of which there 
are no sensible exponents. Words to the other are 
the formulas wherein we set forth our notions and 
judgments. The one desires to ascertain of what hid. 
den meaning the word is an index; the other desires 
to prevent the word from tranagressing certain bound- 
aries which he has fixed for it. Hence it happened 
that the sense and leading maxim of Plato's philoso- 
became not only more distasteful, but positively 
more unintelligible to bie wisest disciple than to many 
who had not stadied in the Academy, or who had set 
themselves in direct opposition to it, When Aristotle 
bad matured his m of there was some- 
thing in it so perfect and satisfactory that he could not 
even dream of any thing lying outside of its circle, 
and incapable of being brought under its roles, He 
felt that he bad discovered all the forms under which 
It 8 possible to set down any proposition in words; 
and what there could be besides this, what opening 
there could be for another region entirely out of the 
government of these forms, he had no conception. At 
any rate, if there were such a one, {t must be a vague, 


field of the outer world in concerned, on princtples| uninbabited world. To suppose tt peopled with other, 


fondamental to the homan mind; (2) to his logic, 
which grew ont of hie method and also complemented 
it; (8) to the 


the practical temdency of his speculations, even the} of ideas, that {s to say, 


and those more real and distinct forme, was the ex- 
travagance of philosophical delirium, Accordingly, 


character of his intellect, and! when he speaks of the doctrine of substantial ideas— 


which are the grounds of all 
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oor forms of thought, and consequently cannot be sub- 
ject to them, he ia reduced to the strange, and, for eo 
consummate s logician, most ble necessity 
of begging the whole question ; of arguing that, since 
these ideas ought to be included under some of the as- 
certained conditions of logic, and by the bypothesis are 
not included under any, they must be fictitious” (Mau- 
rice, Moral and Metaph, Philosophy, ch. vi, div. ili, § 2). 
In order to clasaify facta, and to arrive at the ani- 
| versal from the particular, we must reason; and the 
| theory of reasoning is logic, which, according to Arie- 
totle, is the organon or instrament of all science, quoad 
formam, In this field the pre-eminence of Aristotle 
indisputable; he may, indeed, be said to have in- 
vented logic as the part of reasoning, end it 
remains to this day substantially what he made it. 
Grote observes that ‘what was begun by Socrates, 
and improved by Plato, was embodied as a part of a 
comprehensive system of formal logic by the genius 
of Aristotle; a system which was not only of extraor- 
value in reference to the processes and contro- 
versies of its time, but which also, having become !n- 
sensibly worked into the minds of instructed men, has 
contributed mach to form what {s correct in the,hab- 
ita of modern thinking. Though it has now been en- 
larged and recast by some modern authors (especially 
by Mr. John Stuart Mill In his admirable System of 
Logic) into a structure commensurate with the vast 
increase of knowledge and extension of positive meth- 
om belonging to the present dey, we must recollect 
that the distance between the best modern logic and 
that of Aristotle is hardly so great as that between 
Aristotle and those who preceded him by a century — 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the Pythegvreans; and 
that the movement in advance of these latter com- 
Hiern with Socrates” (History of Greece, pt. li, ch. 
xv )e 
In Psychology Aristotle anticipated a great deal 
of what is called ‘‘mental philosophy” at present. 
The soul, he says, is an entity; not the product of 
matter or of organization, but dintinct from the body, 
though not separable from it as to its form (De Axima, 
fi, 1), In this principle he agrees with Plato, and it 
saves his doctrine from becoming wholly materialistic, 
@ tendency natural to the empirical method, ‘The 
faculties (dvvdperc) of the soul are production and no- 
trition (De Anim. ii, 2,4; De Gener. Anim, li, 8), 
sensation (/bsd, ii, 5, 6, 12; Sil, 12), thought (ro dia- 
vonricov), and will or impalse. His remarks are par- 
ticularly intereating on the manifestations of the cog- 
nitive powers (De Anim. il, 6; ili, 12 sq.; De Senew et 
Sensidili), i. e, on the senses ; on common senss (co17) 
atc@neic); the first attempt toward a clearer indica- 
tion of consciousness (/did. iil, 1 »q.), on imagination, 
reminiscence, and memory (/did. ili, 8, e¢ De Memo- 
ria). The act of intuition and perception is a recep- 
tion of the forms of objects; and thought Is a recep- 
tion of the forms presupposed by feeling and imagina- 
tion (/bid, Mil, 4), Hence a passive (raOnrucic, intel- 
lectus patiens) and an active understanding (xomrude 
vodc, intellectus agens). The firet implies receptivity 
for those forms, therefore it has the closest relation 
with the faculty of feeling, and hence with the body ; 
to the latter, which elaborates those forme into judg- 
ing (HrodauBavew) and inferring (AoyiZtoGar), and 
which moreover itself thinks, appertains indestructi- 
bility (immortality without consciousness or memory) 
(De Anim. ji, 1-6; iil, 2 oq. 5). Thought itself is a 
power eeparate from the body, coming from without 
into man (De Gener. Anim. ii, 8), similar to the ele- 
ment of the stars (Cie. Acad. Quest, i, 7). Further, 
the understanding is theoretical or practical ; it is the 
latter, inasmuch as it proposes ends and alms, The 
will (Spskic) is an impulse directed toward matters of 
practice—that is to aay, toward good ; which is real or 
apparent, according aa it procures a durable or a tran- 
alent enjoyment (De Am, ili, 9-11; Eth. til, vi): dpekic to 
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subdivided into BobdAgerc and imOupuia—the will, prop- 
erly 60 called, and desire. Pleasure ia the result of 
the perfect exertion of a power—an exertion by which 
the power again is The noblest pleasures 
spring from reason (Ethic. x, 4, 5, 8).”—Tennemann, 
146, 
: From Psychology we proceed to Metapbysics, or 
“the firat philosophy,’’ as Aristotle called it, 1. e. the 
atterapt to solve the problem of being. Had Aristotle 
adhered strictly to his own empirical method, he would 
have confined himself to the relative, and not sought 
the absolute at all. His prima philosophia deals with 
the unchangeable, while physical science deals with 
change or movement. ‘‘ Matter," be eaid, “exists in 
a threefold form. It is, I. Substance, perceptible by 
the senses, which is finite and perishable. This sub- 
stance is either the abstract substance, or the substance 
connected with form («idoc). If. The higher eub- 
stance, which, though perceived by the senecs, is im- 
perishable, such as are the heavenly bodies. Here 
the active principle (ivipys:a) steps in, which, in so 
far as it contains that which is to be produced, is un- 
derstanding (vovc). That which it contains {s the 
purpose (rd ov #xeea), which purpose is realized im the 
act. Here we have the two extremes of potentiality 
and agency, matter and thought. The often-men- 
tioned entelechic is the relation between these two 
extremes. It is the of transition between ¢é-va- 
jug and lvepyea, and is accordingly the cause of mo- 
tion, or efficient cause, and represents the soul. III. 
The third form of substance is that in which the three 
forms of power, efficient cause and effect, are united— 
the absolute substance, eternal anmoved, God him- 
self’ (Lewes, Hist. of Philosophy, fi, 126). As to the 
relative place of the idea of God in the systems of 
Plato and of Aristotle, Maurice well remarks that “it 
cannot be denied that the recognition of an absolute 
being, of an absolute good, was thet which gave life 
to the whole doctrine of Plato, and without which it 
{e unmeaning; that, on the contrary, it ls merely the 
crowning result, or, at least, the necessary postulate 
of Aristotle's philosophy. In strict consistency with 
this difference, it was a being to satisfy the wants 
of man which Plato sighed for; it was a first cause 


of things to which Aristotle did homage. The first 
would part with no indication or symbol of the truth 
that God has held intercourse with men, has mede 
himself known to them; the second was content with 
seeking in nature and logic for demonstrations of his 
attributes and bis unity. When we use personal lan- 
guage to describe the God of whom Plato rpeaks, we 
feel that we are using that which sults best with his 
feelings and his principles even when, through rever- 
ence or ignorance, he forbears to use ithimeelf. When 
we use personal language to describe the deity of 
Aristotle, we feel that it is improper and unsuitable, 
even if, through deference to ordinary notions, or the 
difficulty of Inventing any other, be rerorts to it him- 
aeuene Moral aad Metaph, Philosophy, ch. vi, 
iv. . 
Practical philosophy, according to Aristotle, includes 
ethics, the laws of the individual moral life ; ecomom- 
ica, those of the family ; and politics, those of man in 
the state. His ‘‘inquiry starts from the conce: 
of a sovereign good and final end, 


which he aleo styles the human, ts the 


constant per. 
fecting of the reasonable will (cic, be 
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of s deliberate resolve, and consequently of Hberty 
(xpomperen), of which Aristotle was the first to dis. 
play ite ps: character, and of which the sab- 
jective form consists in alwaye taking the mean be- 
tween two extremes (ro picor, prodrac). Aristotle 
may be said to have been the first to analyze ipe~ 
ac, or deliberate free choice (EU. Nic. ii, 6). "Ethical 
virtue presents itself under six principal charactera, 
having reference to the different objects of desire and 
avoidance (the cardinal virtues), namely, courage (dy- 
Gpia), temperance (cuppocirn), generosity (idevOe- 
prérnc), delicacy (uzyaAorpi rea), magnanimity and 
8 proper love of glory (Eth. Nic. v, 1, 6 0q.), (ueya- 
Aoywyia), gentleness and moderation. To these are 
added the accessory virtues, such as politeness of man- 
hers (cbrpawedia), amiability, the faculty of loving 
and being beloved (Ai), and, lastly, justice (Siearo- 
coy), which comprises and completes all the others, 
and on that account Is called perfect virtue (red\sia). 
Under the head of justice Aristotle comprehends right 
also, Justice he regards as the special virtue (applied 
tp the notion of equality, rd foov) of giving every man 
his due; and its operation may be explained by apply- 
ing to it the arithmetical and geometrical pro ns 
conformably to the two species, the distributive and 
corrective, into which be subdivided the virtue. To 
these must be added equity, which has for its end tho 
Tectification of the defects of law. Under the head of 
right (Cracow) he distinguishes that appertaining to 
t family (ofcowopiesy) from that of a city (wo\rrurdy), 
dividing the latter Into the nataral (gucucy) and the 
positive (wopeecy). A perfect unity of plan prevails 
throughout bis fies, his politics, and his asconomics. 
Both the latter have for their end to show how the ob- 
ject of man's existence dofined in the ethics, viz. vir- 
toe combined with happiness, may be attained {n the 
civil and domestic relations through a good constita- 
tion of the state and household. The state (woic) is 
acomplete association of a certain nomber of smaller 
societies sufficient to satisfy In common all the wants 
of life (Pol. 1, 2). Mental power slone should prepon- 
derate. The science of politics is the investigation of 
Means tending to the final end proposed by the state, 
It principle is expediency, and its perfection the suit- 
ableness of means to the end. By this principle Aris- 
totle would prove the lawfulness of slavery. (W. T. 
Krag, De Aristotele Servitutis Defensore (Lips. 1818, 
Mo); C. G. Gottling, Commentatio de Notione Servitu- 
tis oped Aristotelem (Jen. 1821, 4to); Wallon, ZAst. de 
lEselavage dans I Aatiquité (Varia, 1847, 8 vols. 8v0); 
Tennemann, 3/anual H; . Phi!, (§ 147, 148). Professor 
Shedd (History of Doctrines, bk. 1, eh. {) per- 
haps too closely", Ritter’s reconciliation of 
Aristotle, going 80 far as to say that ‘ Platonism and 
Aristotellanism differ only in form, not in substance." 
While we cannot agree to this broad statement, there 
s yet, as to the points named, reason for what he says, 
viz, that, in reference to the principal questions of phi- 
lesophy, “both are found upon the same side of the 
line that divides all philosopbies into the material, 
the spiritual, the pantheistic, and the thelstic. There 
is a snbstantial agreement between Plato and bis pupil 
Aristotle ing the rationality and immortality 
of the mind aa mind in distinction from matter, re- 
specting the nature and origin of ideas, respecting the 
relative position and ce of the senses, and of 
knowledge by the senses. But these are subjects 
which immediately reveal the general spirit of a phil- 
oophic system. Let any one read the ethical trea- 
tises of Plato and Aristotle, and he will see that both 
held the same general idea of the Delty as a moral 
governor, of moral law, and of the immutable reality 
of right and wrong.” Bat the fundamental difference 
of the two systems still remains, viz. that Plato re- 
tards the “‘ideas" or eternal archetypes of things as 
forming the trae substance of the latter, and as having 
their existence in themselves, independent of the ma- 
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terial things, their sonlless shadows; while Aristotle 
was of opinion that the individual thing contained the 
troe substance, which forms whatever is permanent in 
the flux of outward cas, 

For a long time the Aristotelian philosophy re- 
mained in Greece a rival of the Platonic, but at last 
the latter gained the ascendency. In Rome Aristotle 
found but few adherents. The fathers of the ancient 
Church were, on the whole, not favorable to Aristote- 
Maniam, but it was cultivated with great zeal by sever. 
al sects, especially those which were inclined toward a 
kind of rationalism. (Comp. Lecky, History of Ration- 
alirm,i,437.) Thus the Artemonites were reproached 
with ocoupying themselves more with the study of 
Aristotle than with that of the Scriptures. The Ano- 
— of the school of orate were — by the 

thers * Aristotel (vee, on the opinions 
of the Grok ‘thers respecting this point, Lannoy, 
Ds varia Aristotelis in Acad. Par. fortuna, in bis Opera 
omnia, iy, 175 sq. Col. 1782; Kuhn, Katholische Dog- 
martik, i, 2,869). Nevertheless, the influence of Aristo- 
tle commenced to spread in Christian philosophy dur- 
ing the 4th and 5th centuries, especially in the West. 
Previously the Neo-Platonic philosophy, which tried 
to reconcile Aristotle with Plato, had given a new im- 
pulse to the study of Aristotle, and called forth a num- 
ber of commentaries, of which that of Borat is the 
moet celebrated. Among the Christian Aristotelians 
of those times was Nemesius, bishop of Emesa, A.D. 
400, whose work on ‘‘ the Nature of the Soul’ is based 
on the Aristotelian anthropology, and remained long 
in ase and influence in Christian philosophy, Ainens 
of Gaza, toward the end of the 5th century, and 
Zacharins Scholasticus (first half of 6th centary), op- 
posed Aristotle, especially with regard to the world, 
and nearer the doctrine of Plato. Of 
greater cance was Johannes Philoponus, who 
called himself Grammaticus,” and is supposed by 
modern writers to have lived in the first half of the 
6th century. He combated the Platonic philosophy, 
and followed Aristotle so closely as even to deviate 
from the commonly received doctrines of Christianity, 
Thus, applying the Aristotelian doctrine that individ- 
ual things ure substances, he changed the doctrine of 
the Trinity into a kind of Tritheism. John Damasce- 
nas, the chief theologian of the Greek Church, kuew 
and used the dialectics of Aristotle, but made no at- 
tempt to thoroughly blend it with the doctrines of 
Christianity. A new era in the history of the Aristo- 
telian philosophy within the Christian Church begins 
after the Christianization of the Germanic tribes, for 
the treatment of which see ScHoLasticism, 

A very full account of Aristotle's writings and of 
| his system (from the Hegelian point of view), by Prof. 
Stahr, is piven in Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Roman Biog. 
etc,, vol. i. For an excellent sketch of the Life of 
Aristotle, by Prof. Park, see Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. £ 
The literature of the subject is copiously given in 
Stahr's article above referred to. Sce also Maurice, 
Moral and Metaph, Philosophy, ch. vi, div. ii; Hau- 
reau, Philosophie Si igue, vol. i; Gioberti, /ntrod, 
& Pétede de la Phi ie, i, 96; Ritter, History of 1hi- 
losophy, vol. Sli; North Brit. Rev. Nov. 1858; Am. Bib. 
Repos. July, 1842; Afeth. Quirt, Rev. July, 1853, p. 42 
eq.; Biese, Philos, des Aristoteles (Berlin, 1885, 2 vole. 
8vo); St. Hilaire, Logique J’ Aristote (Pur, 1838, 2 vols. 
|8vo); Ravaisson, Lu Métaphysique d' Artstote (Paris, 
1840, 2 vols, 8vo); Vacherot, Théorie des prem, principes 
selon Aristote (Par. 1886, 8v0); Simon, Du Dieu d' Arie 
tote (Par. 1840, 8vo).; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lezxi- 
kon, i, 412. For references ar to the influence of Aria- 
totle on Christian theology, see ScnoaatrcrsM. 

Asithmetio, or the science of numbers, wos tn- 
questionably practised as an art In the dawn of civil. 
| {zation; since to put things or thelr symbols together 
(addition), and to take one thing from another (sub- 
traction), must have been coeval with the carliest ef- 
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forts of the human mind; and what are termed multi- 
plication and division are only abbreviated forms of ad- 
dition and subtraction. The origin, however, of the 


earliest and most necessary of the arts and eciences is | 


lost in the shades of antiquity, since it arose long be- 
fore the period when men began to take special notice 
and make some kind of record of their discoveries and 
pursuits. In the absence of Levees easier - 
seem authorized in referring the first ge oO 
arithmetic to the East (see Edinburgh Review, xviil, 
185). From India, Chaldssa, Phoenicia, and Egypt the 
eclence passed to the Greeke, who extended its laws, 
improved its processes, and widened its sphere. To 
what extent the Orientals carried their acquaintance 
with arithmetic cannot be determined. The greatest 
discovery’ in this department of the mathematics, 
namely, the establishment of our system of ciphers, or 
of figures considered a distinct from the letters of the 
alphabet, belongs undoubtedly, not to Arabia, as fs 
erally supposed, but to the remote East, probably 
India, It is to be regretted that the name of tho dis- 
coverer is unknown, for the invention must bo rockon- 
ed among the greatest of human achievements. Our 
numerals were made known to these Western parte by 
the Arabians, who, though they were nothinz more 
than the mediums of transmission, havo enjoyed the 
honor of giving them their namo, These numerals 
were unknown to the Greeks, who made use of the let- 
ters of the alphabet for arithmetical (see En- 
eyclopedia Metropolitana, s.v.). The Hebrews were 
not a acientific, but a religious and practical nation. 
What they borrowed from othera of the arts of lifo 
they used without surrounding it with theory, or ex- 
panding and framin:z tt Into a system. So with arith- 
metic, designated by them by some form of the verb 
pp, manah’, sizmifying to determine, limit, and thenca 
to number, Of thelr knowledxe of this eclonge little is 
known more than may be fairly inferred from the pur- 
sults and trades which they carried on, for the suc. 
cessful prosecution of which some skill at least in its 
almpler procasses must have been absolutely necessary; 
and the large amounts which appear bere and there in 
the sacred books serve to show that their acquaintance 
with the art of reckoning was considerable. Ses 
Nexser. Even in fractions they were not inexperi- 
enced (Gesenius, Lehrged. p. 704). For figures, the 
Jews, after the Babylonish exile, made use of the let- 
ters of the alphabet, as appears from the inser; 
on the so-called Samaritan coina (Eckhel, Doctr. Num. 
4, iil, 468); and it ia not unlikely that the ancient He- 
brews did the same, as well as the Greeks, who bor- 
rowed their alphabet from the Phosnicians, neighbors 
of the Teraelites, and employed it instead of numerals 
(Schmidt, Biblischer Mathematicus, Tub. 1785, 1749). 
—Kitto, s. vy, See ABBREVIATION, 


Axius, born toward the close of the third century, in 
Libya, according to others, in Alexandria. He wrote 
8 theological work, Thalia, extracts from which are 
given in the writings of Athanasius, He died in 336, 
For his doctrines and their history, see ARIANISM. 

Ark: is used in the Bible to designate three vessels 
of special importance, 

1. Noan’s ARK (MM, tebah’; Sept. eifwric, a 
cheat ; Josephus A\dpyat, a coffer; Vulg, arca, Gen. vi, 
14), different from the term 5198, aron’, applied to the 
“ark” of the covenant, and other receptacles which we 
know to have been chests or coffers, but the aame thet 
{s applied to the “ ark" in which Moses was hid (Exod. 
fi, 8), the only other part of Scriptare in which it oc- 
curs. In the latter passage the Septuagint renders it 
iGn, @ chip; but the truth seams to be that aron de- 
notes any kind of chest or coffer, while the exclusive 
application of tebahk to the vessels of Noah and of Mo 
es would suggest the probability that it was restrictad 
to such chests or arks as were intended to float upon 
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the water, of whatever The identity of 
the name with that of the wicker basket in which Mo- 
28 was exposed on the Nile has led some to anppose 
that the ark of Noah was also of wicker-work, or rather 
{Was wattled and smeared over with bitumen (Aath. 
Vera, ‘‘piteh,” Gen. vi, 14). This is not tm; 

secing that vessels of considerable barden are thus con- 
atructed at the present day; but there is no sufficient 
authority for the y to this extent. 

The boat-like form of the ark, which, repeated pic- 
torial representations havo rendered fi , is Bitted 
for and for cutting the waves; whereas 
the ark of Noah was really destined to float idly upon 
the waters, without any other motion than that which 
it received fromthem. If we examine the passage in 
Gen. vi, 14-16, we can only draw from it the conclu. 
sion that the ark was not a boat or ship; but, as Dr. 
Robinson (in Calmet's Dict. s. v.) describes it, “ao 
building in the form of a para! 800 cubits 
long, 50 cubits broad, and 30 cubits high. The length 
of the cubit, In the great variety of measures that bore 
this name, it is Impossible to ascertain and useless to 

. So far as the name affords any evidence, 
it aleo goes to show that the ark of Noah was not a 
regularly-built vessel, but merely intended to float at 
large upon the waters, We may, therefore, probably 
with justice, regard itas a oblong, floating house, 
with a roof either flat or slightly inclined. it 
was constructed with three stories, and had a door in 
the elde. There is no mention of windows in fhe side, 
but above, i. e. probably in the flat roof, where Noah 
was commanded to make them of a cabit in size (Gea. 
vi, 16). That this isthe of seems 
apparent from Gen. vili, 18, where Noah removes the 
covering of the ark in order to saacertain whether the 
ground wes dry—a labor annecessary, surely, had 
there been windows in the aides of the ark." 

Tho purpose of this ark was to certain per- 
sons and animals from the deluge with which God in- 
,tended to overwhelm the land, in punishment for 
reous were eight—Noah and 


“clean.” By “clean” we understand fit, and by “ un- 
clean” unfit, for food or sacrifice. Of birds there were 
seven paira (Gen, vii, 2,8), Those who have written 
professedly and largely on the subject have been at 
great pains to provide for all the existing species of 
ooimals in the ark of Noah, ahowing how they might 
be distributed, fed, and otherwise provided for. But 
they are very far from having cleared the matter of 
all ite difficuities, which are much greater than they, 
in their general ignorance of natural history, were 
aware of, These difficulties, however, chiefly arise 
from the assumption that the species of ail the earth 
were collected In the ark. The number of such spe- 
| cies has been vastly underrated by these partly 
| from ignorance, and partly from the desire to limit the 
| number for which they imagined they were required to 
| provide, They have usually satisfied themsalves with 
|@ provision for three or four hundred species at most. 
|“ But of the existing mammalia considerably more 
| than one thousand species are known; of 
‘five thousand; of reptiles, very few kinds of w' 
jcan live in water, two thousand; and the -researches 
: of travellers and naturalists are making frequent and 
most interesting additions to the number of these and 
all other classes, 
' popaiar sense) the number of species is immense; to 
each 


has its appropriate habitation and food, and these are 
necessary to its life; and the larger number could not 
live in water. Also the fnnumerable millions upon 
millions of animalcules must be provided for, for they 
have all their appropriate and diversified places and 
i circumstances of existence” (Dr. J, Pye Smith, Om 
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the Relation between the Holy Seri and some Parts 
» agra! Science, p. 185). Nor do these numbers 

the only difficulty; for, as the same writer ob- 
serves; “ All land animals have their geographical 
regions, to which their constitutional natures are con- 
genial, and many could not live in any other situation. 
We cannot represent to ourselves the idea of their be- 
ing brought into one smal) spot, from the polar re- 
gions, the torrid sone, and all the other climates of 
Asia, Africa, Europe, America, Australia, and the thou- 
sands of islands, their preservation end provision, and 
the final disposal of them, without bringing up the 
ides of miracles more stupendous than any which are 
recorded in Scripture.” These are some of the diffi- 
culties which arise on the auppoaition that all the spe- 
cies of animale existing in the world were assembled 
together and contained in the ark. And if the object, 
as usually assumed, was to preserve the species of 
creatures which the Deluge would otherwise have de- 
stroyed, the provision for beasts and birds only must 
bave bean inadequate. What, then, would 
have become of the countless reptiles, insects, and an- 
imaleules to which we have already referred ? and it 
is not clear that some provision must not also have 
been for fishes and shell-animals, many of 
which cannot live in fresh water, while others cannot 
live in salt. The difficulty of assembling in one spot, 
and of providing for in the ark, the various mammalia 
and birds alone, even without Including the otherwise 
essential provision for reptiles, insects, and fishes, is 
quite sufficient to suggest some error in the current be- 
lief, We are to consider the different kinds of accom- 
tmodation and food which would be required for ani- 
mals of such different habits and climates, and the 
necessary provision for cleanaing the stables or dens. 
And if «9 mach ingenuity has been required in devis- 
ing arrangements for the comparatively smal] number 
of species which the writers on the ark have been will- 
ing to admit into it, what provision can be made for 
the immensely larger number which, under the sup- 
posed conditions, would really have required its - 


the animals of that region were preserved 
Bishop Stillingfleet, who wrote in plain 


soberness long before was known as a science, 
and when, therefore, fay lataaer were altogether | A, 


that it can ever be proved to have been 80; and he 
asks what reason there can be to extend the Flood be- 
yond the occasion of it. He grants that, as far as the 
Flood extended, all the animals were destroyed ; “but,” 
be adds, ‘I see no reason to extend the destruction 
of these beyond the compass of the earth which men 
then inhabited ; the punishment of the beasts was oc- 
easioned by, and could not but be concomitant with, 
the destruction of mankind. But (the occasion of the 
Deloge being the sin of man, who was punished in 
the beaste that were destroyed for bis sake, as well as 
in himself) where the occasion was not, as where there 
vere snimals and no men, there seems no necessity 
for the Flood thither’ (Origises Sacra, bk. 
ii, eb, iv). The bishop farther argnes that the rea- 
creatures in the ark was 


Oe ie he which was certainly the 
° 
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maio thing looked at in the preservation of them in 
the ark, that men might have all of them ready for nse 
after the Flood; which could not have been had not 
the several kinds been preserved in the ark, although 
bel them not destroyed in all parts of the 

As Noah was the progenitor of all the nations of the 
earth, and as the ark was the second cradle of the hu- 
man race, we might expect to find in all nations tra 
ditions and reports more or less distinct respecting 
him, the ark in which he was saved, and the Deluge 
{n general, Accordingly, no nation is known in which 
such traditions have not been found. They have 
been very industriously brought together by Banier, 
Bryant, Faber, and other mythologists. See Ana- 
Rat; Noa. And as it eppears that an ark—that 
is, a boat or chest—was carried about with great cer- 
emony in most of the ancient mysteries, and occupied 
an eminent station in the holy places, it has with 
much reason been concloded that this was originally 


intended to the ark of Noah, which eventu- 
ally came to be re; with superstitions reverence. 
On this point the and mythological testimo- 


nies are very clear and conclusive, The tradition of 
a deluge, by which the race of man was swept from 
the face of the earth, has been traced among the Chal- 
deans, , Pheenicians, Assyrians, Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Goths, Draids, Chinese, Hindoos, 
Burmese, Mexicans, Peruvians, Brazilians, Nicara 
guans, the inhabitants of Western Caledonia, and the 
islanders of the Pacific; and among most of them aleo 
the belief has prevailed that certain individuals were 
preserved in an ark, ship, boat, or raft, to replenish 
the desolated earth with inhabitanta, Nor are these 
traditions uncorroborated by coins and monuments of 
stone. Of the latter there are the sculptures of Egypt 
and of India; and it is fancied that those of the mon- 
uments called Druidical which bear the name of kist- 
vaens, end in which the stones are disposed in the 


form of a chest or house, were intended as memorials 
of the ark. The curious subject of Arkite worship is 
especially illustrated by the two famous medals of 

pamea, There were six cities of this name, of which 
the moet celebrated was that of Syria; next to it in 
importance was the one in Phrygia, called also K:fu- 
ro¢, Kibotos, which, as we have seen, means an ark 
or hollow vessel. The medals in question belong, 
the one to the elder Philip, and the other to Pertinax. 
In the former it is extremely interesting to observe 
that on the front of the ark is the name of Noah, 
NQE, in Gresk characters. In both we perceive the 
ark floating on the water, containing the patriarch snd 
his wife, the dove on wing, the ollve-branch, and the 
raven on the ark, These medals also repre- 
sent Noah and his wife on terra firma, in the attitade 
of rendering thanks for their safety. The genuine. 
ness of thoee medals has been established beyond all 
question by the researches of Bryant and the critical 
inspection of Abbé Barthélemy. There is another 
medal, struck in honor of the Em Hadrian, which 
bears the inscription ADAMEQN KIBOTOZ MAP=- 
SIA, ‘the ark and the Marsyas of the Apameans.” 
See Apames. The coincidences which these medals 
offer ara at least exceedingly curious; and they are 
scarcely less illustrative of the prevailing belief to 
which we are referring, if, as some suppose, the figures 
represented are those of Deucalion and Pyrrba (Melis. 
ner, De arca Noachi, Witt. 1622) —Kitto. See Fioop. 


2. The Azx or Butaosuzs (MIM, tebah’ ; 


SB). In Exod. fi, 8, we read that Moses was ex- 
posed among the flags of the Nile in an ark (or boat 
of bulrushes) daubed with slime and with pitch. The 
bulrushes of which the ark was made were the papy- 
rus reed (Cyperus papyrus), which grows in Egypt in 
marshy places, It was for a variety of purposes, 
even for food. Pliny says, from the plant itself they 
‘weave boats, and other ancient writers inform us that 
the Nile wherries were made of papyrus. Boats made 
of this material were noted for their swiftness, and 
are alluded to in Isa. xviii, 2. See Reep. 

3. The Sacrep ARK of the Jews (7578 or 7%, 
aron’; Sept. and New Tost. «Bwric), different from 
the term applied to the ark of Noah. - It is the com- 
mon name for a chest or coffer, whether applied to the 
ark in the tabernacle, to a coffin, to a mummy-chest 
(Gen. 1, 26), or to a chest for money (2 Kings xil, 9, 
10). Our word ark has the same meaning, being de- 
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length and breadth as the ark itself, and made of the 
‘ purest gold. Over it, at the two extremities, were two 
| cherabim, with their faces turned toward each other, 
| and inclined # little toward the lid (otherwise called 
the mercy-seat). See Cuzrvs. Their wings, which 
were spread out over the top of the ark, formed the 
throne of God, the King of Israel, while the ark itself 
was his footstool (Exod. xxv, 10-22; xxxvii, 1-9). 
(Comp, Josephus, Ant. ili, 6, 5; Philo, Opera, ii, 150; 
Koran, ii, 249, ed. Marrac. ; for heathen parallels, sec 
Apolej. Asin. xi, 262, Bip.; Pausan. vil, 19, 8; Ovid, 
Are Am, ti, 609 sq.; Catull. Ixiv, 260 2q. Sce gen 
erally Reland, Antig. Sacr. i, 6, 19 sq., 43 8q.; Carp 
zov, Appar. p. 260 sq. ; Schaacht, Amimadeers. p. 33 
eq. ; Buxtorf, Hist. arce fed. in Ugolini Thesawr. vill; 
Hoffmann, in the Hall. Ll. xiv, 278q.; Otho, Lez. 
Rabb. p. 60 8q.; Rau, Nudes super arca fad, Herbou. 
1757, Utrecht, 1760; Thalemann, N'ubes super arca fed. 
Lips. 1762, Vindic. 1771; Lamy’, De tabernac. feed. p. 
412 sq.; Van Til, De tabernac. Mcs. p. 117 sq.) 
This ark was tho most sacred object among the Is- 
reelites ; it was deposited in the innermost and holiest 
part of the tabernaclo, called ‘‘the holy of holies” 
(ond afterward in the corresponding apartment of the 
Temple), where it stood so that one end of each of tho 
polea by which it was carried (which were drawn ont 
80 far as to allow the ark to be placed against the back 
wajl) touched the vail which separated the two apart- 
ments of the tabernaclo (1 Kings vili, 8). It was also 
probably a reliquary for the pot of manna and the rod 


Sept. ‘of Aaron, We read in 1 Kings vill, 9, that ‘there 


was in the ark save tho two tables of stono 
which Moses put there at Horeb.” Yet Paul, or th: 
author of Heb, ix, 4, asserts that, besides the two te 
bles of stone, the ‘‘ pot of manna” and “‘ Aaron's rod 
that budded” were inside the ark, which were direct- 
ed to Le “laid up” and ‘kept before the testimony,” 
i, @, before the tables of tho law (Exod. xl, 20); and 
probably, since thers is no mention of any other re 
ceptacle for them, and some would have been neces 
sary, the statement of 1 Kings viil, 9, implies that by 
Solomon's time those relics had disappeared. The 
expression }°% “3%, Dent, xxxi, 26, obscurely ren- 
dered ‘im the sido of the ark” (Auth, Vers.), merely 
means ‘ beside” it, 

During the marches of the Israelites it was covered 
with a purple pall, and borne by the priests, with - 
great reverence and care, in advance of the host (Nam. 
iv, 6, 6; x, 83). It was before the ark, thus in ad- 


rived from the Lati best. Th | vance, that the waters of the Jordan separated; and 
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ia distinguished from others as the ‘ark of God” (1 
Sam. ili, 8), ‘ark of the covenant” (Josh. ili, 6; Heb. 
ix, 4), and “ark of the law” (Exod. xxv, 22). This 
ark was a kind of box, of an oblony shape, made of 
obittim (acacia) wood, a cabit and a half broad and 
high, two and a half cubite long, and covered on all 
sides with the purest gold, It was ornamented on its 
upper surface with a border or rim of gold; and on each 
of the two sides, at equal distances from the top, were 
two gold rings, in which were placed (to remain there 
perpetually) the golt-covered poles by which the ark 
was carried, and which continued with it after it was 
bey bier The Levites of the house 
th, to whose office this espectally appertained, 
bore it in its Probably, reat. when re- 
moved from within tho vail in the most holy place, 
which was its proper position, or when taken out 
thence, priests. wero its bearers (Num, vil, 9; x, 21; 
iv, 6, 19, 20; 1 Kings vill, 3, 6). The ends of the 
staves were visible without the vail in the holy place 
of the temple of Solomon, the staven being drawn to 
the ends, apparently, but not ont of the tings. The 
ark, when transported, was enveloped in the “ vail"? 
of the dismantled tabernacle, in the curtain of badgers’ 
ekins, and in a Liue cloth over all, and was therefore 
Boteeen. The lid or cover of the ark was of the same 
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priests, until the whole host had passed over; and no ' utensils, but never name the ark, seems conc! 
sooner was it also brought up than the watera resumed the subject. But, notwithstanding this or ae ‘s. 
their coarse (Josh. iii; {v, 7,10, 11,17, 18). Wemuy mony, there are writers, such as Prideunx (Connection, 
notice a fiction of the Rabbis that there were fwo arks, i, 207), who contend that the Jews could not properly 
one which remained in the shrine, and another which carry on their worship without an ark, and that if the 
preceded the camp on its march, and that this latter ‘original ark was not recovered after the Captivity, a 
contained the broken tables of the law, as the former | new one must have been made (Calmet’s Dissertation 
the whole ones. The ark was similarly conspicuous | sur fArche d'Aliiance; Hase, De lapide cwi arca tmpo- 
in the grand procession round Jericho (Josh. vi, 4, 6, ' sits fuit, Erb, and Lpz. n.d, 4to). See Tempe. 
8, 1 12). It is not wonderful, therefore, that the, Concerning the design and form of the ark, it ap- 
neighboring nations, who bad no notion of spiritual ' pears that clear and unexpected light has teen thrown 
worship, looked upon it as the God of the Isrnelites , by the discoveries which havo 
(1 Sem. iv, 6,7), a delusion which may have been ‘oh late years been made In 77 
Pres by the figures of the cherubim on it. Egypt, and which have unfold- (XS 
conquest, the ark generally (see Judg. xx, 27) od to us the rites and myste- 2 
temained in the tabernacle at Shiloh, antil, in the time ries of the old Egyptians, (Seo 
of EX, it was carried along with the army in the war | Descr. de l'Egypte, Att. 1, pl. 


= Ae! gy mn (al, =a barges it ane eae which is mentioned Fayeting Ark. From the 
drisdlges bis Used poteseitad lands of FMDFINE  ctuatly comers 00 De reels > 
ke oui pleats Cari acl nig So AO artes ati gi pl of the temples. The 
canse the death of Uszah, in consequence of which it is other bpinped sch ier fiecrl oer hf ne 
vas left in the house of Obededom (2 Sam, vi, 1-11); . the t aes othe ® potlblerg sgl og 
bat after three months David took courage, and suc- |b | a ‘ , Piabeel sie sitar 
ceeded in effecting its safe removal, in grand proces- ‘hat a  Seeoe os EER eon ae 
sion, to Moant Zion (ver, 12-19). When the Temple ree eee 
of Solomon was completed, tho ask was epouied in| the side of the sladge on which Ie stood, and broaght 
w FO! 
the br SAM ara As 6-9). ig: of ue | it into the temple, where it was deposited upon @ and 
ae creak) Bo Paarer ned ene (c. g. xxiv, | or table, in order that the prescribed ceremonies might 
poebiag Aue hie engeo esther: vee be discharged before it. The stand was also carried 
Nit Sitis Gaatues 4S cure acavia Miwtch latino contrcreinice beeen stores Ge 
Josiah directa the Levites to restore the ark to tho adopted Meine ihe eee stances carpentry 
boly eke cana eaghe! — imply errr bad | Llems, too heavy or too important to be borne by one 
either evapo red A cape tah in = apes The same is stated to have been the custom 
a7 be neo tree gay (@ Co. | up. Cer Sf real e 
» priests themselves wi lil, 12), ae in carrying the ark to its place, into the 
pen iepeg pty seared eben tober ar Sop 
i) ‘emple was built by Solomon (1 Kings viii, 6).”.... 
pate anaipaicd seems more likely that it had been | \ Some of the arke or boats contained the emblems of 
a rina * of bolies bel the pertation Life and StabUity, which, when the vell was drawn 
ek pi a e Temple a ts same Josiah, and | pside, were partially seen; and others presented the 
au “ppp ag sweety aula to be satis beetle to the sun, overshadowed by the wings of two 
Meisabeh sak tethe ve removed by | figures of the goddess Thenel, or Truth, which call to 
a pleas fet prt Petes pop pectaenall mind the cherubim of the Jews" (Wilkinson's Ane. 
. t). Egyptians, rusca! 
What became of the ark when the Temple was plun- | Greeks, pete eae Sliven, tates 
dered and destroyed by the Babylonians is not known, ; ; 
sad all s y > the vee of what Clemens Alexandrinus calls riera: 
bs shite oe io ty Robes ees ae eves Ag pvorucai (Protrept, p. 12). ‘The same Clemens (Strom. 
oy ee pores pet acs r. Fe | ¥, 678) also contains an allusion of proverbial char- 
ie Wi ig a preci rh iar jacter to the ark and {ts rites, which seems to show 
theta pans Se rf ry Nant 17, ae: that they were popularly known, where he says that 
: eesiah fs — cee Am! ras A) 118; | ‘only the master (S:daona\oc) may uncover the ark” 
> 1680q.; Mishus, Shedal, vi,1), it acento eran 
3 3 F i = 
ever, from the consent of all the Jewish writers, that 
the olf ark was not contained in the second temple, 
and there is no evidence that any new one was made. 
Indeed, the absence of the ark is one of the {mportant | 
partienlars in which this temple was held to be inferior 
to thst of Solomon. The most holy place is therefore 
generally considered to have been empty in the second 
temple (as Josephus states, War, v, 14); or at most | 
(as the rabbins allege, Mishne, Yoma, v, 2) to have | 
contained only = stone to mark the place which the 
be should have eee a Tacit, Hist. v, 9). 4 ‘ 
silence of Esra, Ne! © Maccabees, and borne in Procession b F : 
Josephua, who repeatedly mention all the other secred ne : ‘Mouuenta ere a 
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nected with arca and arceo, 1s the recognised term for | symbolizing, perhaps, the ‘‘covenant” as that on which, 


a sscred mystery. (Illustrations of the same subject 
occur also in Plut. De Js, et Osi. c. 89; Euseb, Prep. 
Evang. li, 8.) 

These resemblances and differences appear to us to 
cast a strong light, not only on the form, but on the 
purpose of the Jewish ark, The discoveries of this 
sort which have lately been made in Egypt have add- 
ed an overwhelming weight of proof to the evidence 
which previously existed, that the “tabernacle made 
with hands,” with its utensils and ministers, bore @ 
de external resemblance to the Egyptian models, 
but purged of the details and peculiarities which were 
the most open to abuse and misconstruction. That 
the Israclites, during the latter part of their sojoura in 
Egypt, followed the rites and religion of the country, 
and were (at loast many of them) idolaters, is 
distinctly affirmed in Scripture (Josh, xxiv, 14; Ezek. 
xxiii, 8, 8, 19), and ie shown by their ready lapse 
into the worship of the ‘golden calf,” and by the 
striking fact that they actually carried about with 
thom one of these Egyptian sbrines or tabernacles in 
the wildernesa (Amos v, 26). From thelr conduct, and 
the whole tone of their sentiments and character, it 


“mercy” rested. It also furnished a legitimate vent 
to thet longing after a material object for reverential 
feeling which is common to all religions, Ie was, 
however, never seen, save by the high-priest, and re- 
sembled in this respect the Deity whom it symbolized, 
whose face none might look upon and live. That 
this reverential feeling may have been impaired dur- 
ing its absence among thw Philistines seems probable 
from the case of Uzzah.—Smith, See Mency-sxar. 


Ar’kite (Heb. Ark’, “pd; Sept. and Joseph. 
“Apoveaiog, like tho Samar, Aruki’, "P3"F), a desig- 
nation of tho inhabitants of Arka (Plin. v, 16; “Apea, 
Ptol. v, 15), who are mentioned in Gen. x, 17; 1 
Chron. i, 15, as descended from the Phenician or Si- 
donian branch of the great family of Canaan. This, 
in fact, as well as the other small northern states of 
Pheenicia, was a colony from the great parent state 
of Sidon, Arka, or Arce (“Apen), their chief town, 
lay between Tripolis and Antaradus, at the western 
base of Lebanon (Joseph, Anf. |, 6,2; Jerome, Ques. 
in Gen. x, 15). Josephus (Ant, vill, 2, 8) makes Bas- 
nab, who in 1 Kings iv, 16, is said to have been su- 


appears that this stiff-necked and rebellious people | perintendent of the tribe of Asher, governor of Arka 


were incapable (as a nation) of adhering to that simple 


form of worship and service which is most pleasing to capital of 


(‘Apgn) by the sea; and if, as commonly supposed, the 
the Arkites is intended, their small state 


God. (See an article on this subject in the Am, Bid, | must, In the time of Solomon, have been under the 


Bepos. Oct. 1848, p. 290-812.) —Kitto, a, v. 


uTotiBriena 2 


Ancient Egyptian Shrine, 


The purpose of object of the ark was to contain in- 
violate the Divine autograph of the two tables, that 
“ covenant” from which it derived its title, the idea 
of which was inseparable from it, and which may be 
regarded as the deponitum of the Jewish dispensation. 
The perpetual safe custody of the material tables no 
doubt suggested the moral observance of the precepts 
Herts Setrd words of the Auth, Vers. in 1 Chr. xiii, 

, seem to imply a use of the ark for the purpose of 
an oracle; but this is probably ssreaniie. and “we 
sought it not’ the meaning; #0 the Sept. renders it 
(see Gesenius, Lex. s. v. O77), Occupying the most 
holy spot of the whole sanctuary, it tended to exclude 
any idol from the centre of worahip. And Jeremiah 
(Ul, 16) looks forward to the time when even the ark 
should be '‘no more remembered" as the climax of 
spiritualized religion apparently in Messianic times. 
Ts was also the support of the mercy-seat, materially 


Hebrew yoke. In the timo of Alexander a splendid 
temple was erected here in honor of Astarte, the Venus 
of the Phenicians (Macrob. Sat. 1, 21). Subsequent- 
ly Arka shared the lot of the other amall Pheenician 
states in that quarter; bat in later times it formed 
part of Herod Agrippa’s kingdom. Titus passed 
through it on bis return from the destruction of Jerv- 
salem (‘Apcaia, Joseph, War, vii, 5,1). In the Mid- 
rash (Midr. Rabd. 87) it is called ““Arkam of Lebs- 
non” (13223 psd). The name and site seem never 
to have been unknown (Mannert, p. 991), although for 
aitind bh bere thatkama nt fonsares Liked ‘Aurel. Vict. 
De Ces. xxiv, 1), from baving been the of 
Alexander Severus (Lamprid. Alex. Sev.), Coins are 
extant of it (Eckhel, Doctr. Num. ili, 360), but mot of 
its Phenician period (Gesenius, Momean. Phanic. ii, 
285 eq.). It was eventually the seat of a Christian 
bishopric (Le Quien, Oriens Christ. ii, 816, 823). It 


It also figures largely in the 
exploits of the Crusaders, by whom it was = 
folly besieged in 1089, but at last taken in 1109 by 


Bertrand (see Robinson's Researches, new ed. iii, 578 


P- 270) noticed the site and ruins. Burckhardt (Syrva, 

p- 162), in travelling from tha north-east of Lebanon 
to Tripoli, at the distance of about four miles south af 
the Nahr-el-kebir (Eleutherus), came to a hill called 
Tel-Arka, which, from its regularly conical 
form and smooth sides, appeared to be artificial He , 
was told that on its top were some ruins of habitations 
and walls. Upon an elevation on its east and south 
sides, which commands a beautifal view over the 
plain, the sea, and the Anzeiry mountains, are 

and extensive heape of rubbish, traces of amcient 
dwellings, blocks of bewn stone, remains of walle, and 
fragments of granite columns, These are mo douht 
the remains of Arka; and the bill was probably the 
psa pe errand the site of a 

veld, oq. he present village has 21 Greek 
and 7 Moslem familiee—a wretched hamlet aan the 
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columns of this once splendid eity (Bibliotheca Sacra, | tw © great victories—of Barak over the Canaanites 
1848, p, 16). (Judy, iv, v), and Gideon over the Midianites (Judg. 


Arles (Arelate), an ancient archie eee in 
Lower Provence, on the left of the Rhone, seven 
Jeagues from its mouth, about one hundred and eighty- | 
six leagues from Paris. It is said to derive ite name 
from Ars elata, a high altar raised here in pagan 
times, A namber of councils and synods were beld 
at Aries, of which the following are the chief: (1.) In 
814, a general synod for the West, at which Constan- 
tine and 600 or 688 bishops were present ; 22 canons 
were framed on the Donatists, etc. ; (2.) in 428 or 429, 
at which Germanus and Lupus were deputed to En- 
gland; (3.) in 455, under Ravennius, to settle the dis- 

pute between Faustus, abbot of Lerins, and the bishop 
of Frejns; (4.) in 475, against Lucidue, accused of 
Predestinatlonism ; (3) i in 524, under Cmearius, four 
canons on ordination were publisbed; (6.) in 1284, 
under John Baussan, twenty-four canons were pub- 
lished against heretics, chiefly against the Waldenses ; 
(7.) in 1276, by Bertrand de 8. Martin, twenty-two 
canons were pu and the clergy fordidden mak- 


vil); and for two great disasters, the death of Saul in 
the invasion of the Philistines (1 Sam. xxxi, 8), and 
the death of Josiah in the invasion of the Egyptians 
(2 Kings xxiii, 29, 80; 2 Chron. xxxv, 22). With 
the first and fourth of these events, Megiddo (Maysddu 
in the Sept. and Josephus) is especially connected, 
Hence 'Ap-payeder, “the hill of Megiddo.” (See 
Babr's Zzcursus on Herod. ii, 159.) As regards the 
recipe it is ayer by Stanley (Sinai and Pul- 

basa 890) that this imagery would be peculiarly 
natural to a Galilwan, to whom the scene of these 
battles was familiar. See Esprar.on. 


Armagh, the seat of en archbishopric in Ireland. 
This church was founded by St. Patrick in 444 or 446, 
The chapter is composed of five dignitaries, four preb- 
endaries, eight vicars choral, and an organist. The 
present cathedral is built of red sandstone, and is croe 
ciform—184 by 119 feet. It has recently been re, 
ed and beautified, chiefly at the cost (£10,000) 


ing wills.—Landon, Manual of Councils; Smith, Ta- 
Wes of Church Hist. 

Arm (asuslly D151, zero’d, Boaylwy) is frequently 
wed in Scripture in a metaphorical sense to denote 
ap Hence, to ‘‘ break the arm” is to diminish or 

to destroy the power (Psa. x, 16; Ezek. xxx, 21; Jer. 

alviii, 25). It is also em: 'to denote the infinite 
power of God (Pes. Ixxxix, 18; xlvilj, 2; Iea. lili, 1; 
John xii, 88). In a few places the metaphor is, with 
great force, extended to the action of the arm, as, hy 
will redeem you with a stretched-out arm” (Exod. vi, 
5), that is, with a power fully exerted, The figure is 
here taken from the attitude of ancient warriors barin; 
and outstretching the arm for fight. Thus, in Iea. li, 
10,“*Jebovah bath made bare his holy arm in the 
sight of all the nations.” Lowth has shown, from the 
Sept. and other versions, that in Isa, ix, 20, “they 
shall eat every one the flesh of his own arm” should 
be ‘the flesh of his neighbor,” similar to Jer. xix, 9, 
meaning that they should harass and destroy one an- 
other, (See Wemyse's Clavie Symbolica, p. 28, 24.) 


Armaged’ don (Appaytdéuv, Rev. xvi, 16), prop- 
erly “the mountain of Megiddo” (Heb. i139 “IM, a 
city on the west of the river Jordan, rebuilt by Solo- 
mon (1 Kings ix, 16). See Mecrppo. In the mys- 
tical language of prophecy, tho word mountain repre- 
cents the Charch, and the events which took place at 
Megiddo are supposed to have had a typical reference 
to the sorrows and triumphs of the people of God un- 
der the Gospel. ‘‘ In that day,” says Zechariah (xti, 
11), shall there be a great mourning in Jerusalem, 
as the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley of 
Megiddon ; referring to the death of Josiah (q, v.). 
“ He gathered them together into a place called in the 
Hebrew tongne Armageddon,” is the language of the 
dgeellypaat and the word has been translated by 
tome as “the mountain of destruction,” by others as 
“the mountain of the gospel"—a passage that prob- 
ably has reference to the symbolical use of the name 
in Zechariah. Into a valley ominous of slaughter the 
taclean spirits (representing the heathen influence 
of the Roman empire), under the special guidance of 
Providence (xvii, 17), conduct the assembled forces of 
the beast and his allies; and there in due time they 
come to an overthrow through an almighty conqueror 
acd Comment. in loc.). The passage is best il- 

rated by comparing a similar one {n the book of 

ba 2, 12), where the scene of the divine judg. 
ments is spoken of in the prophetic imagery as the 

of Jehoshaphat,” the fact underlying the 
being Jehoshaphat's great victory (2 Chron. xx, 
Zech, xiv, 2, 4). Go here the scene of the 
of good and evil Is suggested by that hattle- 
field, the plain of Esdraelon, which was famous for 


present lord primate. A new Gothic Roman Catholic 
cathedral occupies the principal height to the north, 
and the primatial that to the south of the ca- 
thedral. There is a fever hospital for forty patienta, 
maintained by the present primate, and a lunatic 
asylum for four counties. The archbisbop is Primate 
and Metropolitan of all Ireland, and has an income of 
£12,087 year. ‘The present incumbent {s Lord J, G. 
Beresford, translated from Dublin in 1822, 


Arme’nia (' Aonens), ry ome? of Western Asia, 
ia not mentioned in the original language of Scripture 

under that name (on the Harmonah of Amos iv, 8, see 

Rosenmiller, in loc.), though it occurs in the English 


8 | version (2 Kings xix, 87), where our translators have 


very unnecessarily substituted it for Ararat (comp. 

marginal reading); bat is supposed to be alladed to 
in the three following Hebrew designations, which 
seem to refer either to the country as a whole, or to 
particular districts. See Asta. 

1. ARARAT, O'R, the land apon (or over) the 
mountains of which tho ark rested at the Deluge (Gen. 
viii, 4; comp. Josephus, 4nd, i, 8,5); whither the sons 
of Sennacherib fied after murdering their father (2 
Kings xix, 87; Tea. xxxvili, 88); and one of the 
“ kingdoms” summoned, along with Minni and Asb- 
kenaz, to arm against Babylon (Jer. li, 27). That 
there was a province of Ararad in ancient Armenia 
we have the testimony of the native historian, Moses 
of Chorene (Hist. Armen, ed. Whiston, Lond. 1786, p. 
861). It lay in the centre of the kingdom, was di- 
vided into twenty circles, and, belng the principal 
province, was commonly the residenco of the kings 
or governors. See article ARARAT, 

2. Mnent, "37%, is mentioned in Jer, li, 27, along 
with Ararat and Ashkenaz, as a kingdom called to 
arm itself against Babylon. The name is by some 
taken for a contraction of ‘‘ Armenia," and the Chald, 
in tho text in Jeremiah has Hurmini ("3"958M). There 
appears a trace of the name Minni ina passage quoted 
by Josephus (Amt. i, 8, 6) from Nicolas of Damascus, 
where it is sald that ‘there is a great mountain in 
Armenia, beyond the Minyas (Mivndg), called Baris, 
upon which it Is reported that many who fled at the 
time of the Delage were saved ; and that one who was 
carried in an ark came on shore upon the top of it; and 
that the remains of the timber were a great while pre- 
served. This might be the man about whom Moses, 
the legislator of the Jews, wrote.” Saint-Martin 
(Mémoires sur PArménie, i, 249), has the not very 
probable conjecture that the word ‘ Mioni” may refer 
to the Manavazians, o distinguished Armenian tribe, 
descended from Manavaz, a son of Haik, the capital 
of whose country was Manavazagerd, now Melas, 

It contains the root of the name Armenia secording to 


ARMENLA 


the yenorally received derivation, Har-Minni, the 
smviak dns af Minn Tt is werthy of notice that he 
spot wtiere Xenophuit sseergcines that the narne of Cue 
country thromgte hich He Was passing: wad Arment, 
convides with the position here odsigied te Minn 
(Xen, daoay oy Ainsworth, Track ef Unni po 27). 
Ph Psa xly 8 where iis sald, out of the ivery pale 
pees wher hy they aide thee gl ul, tlie Hebrew word 
rendered) whycety "is mdm (2S). aT Ines sirae 
(e.g. Kosenmatier, in luc.) take it for the pra r meme, 
antowould trrmlate palaces of Amnenias bat tte tn. 
terpretition iy forced aed uigoncrdaus Ciesenias. Pes. 
Med, ed, Be Minne. 

3. Toanwat 373 
an! found with vreau varlsty on atta crayihy: in the 
Soptounddesevhie. Fa Ghee ebhneseaphie talib: in the 
tonth chapter of dianesid¢ ser i) cou. J Chea bo 
Tototiitoh is introduce as th sou zest oon nf Greguer 
(son of Liyhet), whe is scppased ti have wiven lacie 
to the Cimmeriins on the north eoust ef the Basin: 
Sea, the ather sans being Aster and Ripe vet, Tethe 
prageniter, of northern trities, minors whore tla it is 
mitural toy veh for the postents ot Pozsonah. Ds 
proper Backivl Ceessii, (i) alse elisses hing with 


Tin adome Vas. Teast vr 


Gomer che house of Torin dh and the silos of the 


perth” (a1 the Eng. Vers, of the north qu urtors 
where. as also at Werk, xxvil, 11, it is placed 
Mesherb aed Tubal, probatdy the trities of the Masel 
aml Tiireniin the Cauersus. New, thosrh tesep lice 
anil detoiie find Degermal in Dies cia, Geotit in 
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Cappadocia, the Chaldee and tne Jewish rabbine |p 
Germany. ete, set a comparison of the above pus 
sayea lous to the conclatiun that it is rather to ty 
suusnt fur in Arinenia, and this ia the epinion of Eu. 
seliua, Theodyoret, and othere of the fathers, It 1: 
strikingly confirmed by the traditions of that and th 
heayhhoring countries. According to Mapes of Chy- 
reve (list avant, od, Whistun, i, & p. 24), and al » 
King Wachturny’s Ateetury of Gearga (in Klapreth : 
Trumls in the Coucaeua, ih, C1). the Armeniuns, (eure 
giao, Lesulians, Mingreliat«, and Caucasians are ull 
descended frou ene common progenitor, called Thate 
soles. a sul of Awan, son of Juphet som of Nosh 
(wot, Busehias, Cheon ai 2). After tho dispersion 
wh Hutel te kettlol newt Aratat, but his gcsterity 
spread abroad dutwoon the Caspiin sod Eusine reas, 
A titular avcotine is fund iu oa fieorgan chrenivts, 
quatak fie anotier Geenn traveller, Gutdeasteds, 
whit etutes thet ‘Vorgames was tha father of cizit 
sons, the eldest af whan wat Avs, the ancertur of the 
Armenians, ‘Shey still call themaclyes ‘the hyuse 
of Thorcow,” the very phrase used by Fzebiel, the 
corresponding Syriac word for “house” denoting 
* Tandon distiiet™ (see Wahl, Geach, der Morgend Spr. 
fat pool). Prom the house or provinee af Four. 
mail the murket of Tyre wis sopplied with hurses and 
mules |b zek, Avil, Thy: and Armenia, we know, was 
Cane of old for \ts breed of hurees. ‘The Satrap 
of Armenit xent yeurly to the Tersian enort 2tix0 
fils for the feast of Mithras (Strabo, xi, 1a, 4; Xen. 
sph Livhoe is. 24; Hered viii) See Toc ansrag. 
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ARMENIA 


The ‘Apptvia of the Greeks (cometimes aspirated, 
“Appevia, comp. Xen. Anab. iv, 6, $4) is the Arminiya 
or /rmmiga of the Araba, the Ermenistan of the Per- 
siane, Moses of Chorene (Hist. Arm. p. 85) derives 
the same from Aram (q. v.), @ son of Shem, who also 
gave name to Aramea or Syria; Hartmann (Aw/élar, 
i, 4) drawa it from Armenagh, the second of the na- 
tive princes; but the most probable etymology is that 
of Bochart (Phaley, i, 8), viz., that it was originally 
19°9N, Har-Miaat or Mount Minol, i.e, the High- 
land of Minyas, or, according to Wahl (Asien, |, 807), 
the Heavenly Mountain (i. e. Ararat), for mino in 
Zend, and mgno, myny, in Parsee, signify “ heaven, 
heavenly,” In the country itself the name Armenia 
is ouknown; the people are called Haié (Rosenmil- 


fer, Alterth, I, 1, 267 9q.), and the country Havotz-sor, the 


the Valley of the Haiks—from Haik, the fifth de- 
scendant of Noah by Japhet, in the traditionary gene- 
alogy of the country (comp. Ritter's Erdéunde, {i, 714). 
The borndaries of Armentia (lat. 87-42%) may be 
described (Strabo, xi, 526) generally as the southern 
Tange of the Caucasus on the north, and the Moschian 
branch of the Tauras on the south; but in all dires- 
tions, and especially to the east and west, the limits 
have been very fluctnating (Rennell, Geogr. Herod. i, 
369). It forms an elevated table-land, whence tho 
tivers Eapbrates, Tigris, Araxes, and Acampels pour 
down their waters in different directions, the first two 
to the Persian Gulf, the last two respectively to the 
ian and Euxine seas. It may be termed tho 

of the mountain system of Western Asia: from 

the centre of the plateau rise two lofty chains of 
mountains, which run from east to west, converging 
toward the Caspian Sea, but parallel to each other to- 
ward the west, the most northerly named by ancient 
geographers the Abus Mountains, and culminating in 
Mount Ararat; the other named the Niphates Monn- 
tains, Westward these ranges may be traced in Anti. 
Taurus and Taurus, while in the opposite direction they 
are continued in the Caspius Mountains. These ranges 
(with the exception of the gizantic Ararat) are of mod- 
erate height, the gradually sinking toward the 
plains of Irdn on the cast, and thoee of Asia Minor on 
the west. Theo climate is generally cold (Xen, Anab. 
iy. 4, 8), but salabrious, the degree of severity vary- 
ing with the altitude of different localities, the valleys 
being sufficiently warm to ripen the grape. The 
country abounds in romantic forest and mountain 
wenery, and rich pasture-land, especially in the dis- 
tricts which border upon Persia (Herod. i, 1%; vil, 
0; Xen. Anabd. fv, 5, 24; Strabo, x, 528, 558, 587; 
Ezek. xxvii, 14; Chardin, Voyages, li, 158; Tourne- 
fort, Retsen, iii, 179 sq.). The latter supported vast 
numbers of mules and horses, on which the wealth of 
the country chiefly depended; and hence Strobo (xi, 
529) tells us that the horses were held in as high esti- 
@ation as the celebrated Nisman breed. The inhab- 
itants were keon traders in ancient as in modern times. 
Ancient writers notico, aleo, the wealth of Armenia in 
matals and precious stones (Herod. {, 194; Pliny, 
xzxvil, 23), The great rivers Euphrates and Tizris 
both take their rise in thie region, as aleo the Araxes, 
andthe Kar or Cyrus. Armenia{s commonly divided 
into Greater and Lesser (Lucan. ii, 688), the line of 
separation heing the Euphrates (comp. Ptolem. v, 7 
and 18); but the former constitutes by far the larger 


portion (Strabo, xi, 582), and, indeed, the other {s | ( 


often rded ae pertaining rather to Asia Minor. 
(See, age Strabo, xi, 5626 q.; Pliny, vi, 9; 
Mannert, V, il, 181 9q.; Ritter, Erdkunde, x, 285 2q.) 
There wae anctently a kingdom of Armonia, with its 
Metropolis Artaxata: it was sometimes an independ- 
eat state, but most commonly tributary to some more 
powerful neighbor, | , at no period was the 
whole of this region ever comprised under one govern- 
ment, but Assyria, Media, Syria, and Cappadocia 
shared the dominion pr allegianos of some portion of 
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it, just as it is now divided among the Persians, Rus- 
sians, Turks, and Kurds; for there is no doubt that 
that part of Kurdistan which includes the elevated 
basins of the lakes of Van and Oormiah anciently be- 
longed to Armenis. The unfortunate German travel}. 
ler Schulz (who was murdered by a Kurdish chief) 
discovered in 1827, near the former lake, the ruins of 
@ very ancient town, which he supposed to be thst 
which is called by Armenian historians i 
ie. the town of Semiramis), because believed to have 
been built by the famous Assyrian queen. The ruine 
are covered with inscriptions in the arrow-headed 
character; in one of them Saint-Martin thought he 
deciphered the words Késhéarsha, son of Daréioush 
(Xerxes, son of Darius), In later times Armenia was 
border-country where the Romans and Parthians 
fruitlessly strove for the mastery; and since then it 
has been the frequent battle-field of the neighboring 
states, During the recent ware between Russia cnd 
Turkey, large bodies of native Armenians have emi- 
grated into the Russian dominions, so that their num- 
ber in what is termed Turkish Armenia is now con- 
siderably reduced. By the treaty of Turkomansbi 
(@1st Feb. 1828), Persia ceded to Russia the Khanate 
of Erivan and Naktchevan. The boundary-line (drawn 
from the Turkish dominions) passes over the Little 
Ararat; the line of separation between Persian and 
Turkish Armenia also begins at Ararat; so that this 
famous mountain is now the central boundsry-stone 
of these three empires. (Seo, generally, Smith’s Dict, 
of Class. Geogr. 8. 7.; Penny Cyclopedia, 8. ¥.; M‘Cul- 
loch's Geogr, Dict. 6. v.)—Kitto, a. v. : 
ee bt acquaintance which Be Hebe wrien 
o! con was from the 

Phenicians, There are Roper fr knowledge bay- 
ing been esive. Teaiah, in his prophecies re- 
garding Babylon, speaks of the hosts as coming from 
the “‘ mountains” (xill, 4), while Jeremiah, in connec- 
tion with the same subject, uses the specific namce 
Ararat and Minni (li. 27). Esekiel, who was upper- 
ently better acquainted with the country, uses a namo 
which was familiar to its own inhabitants, Togarmah. 
Whether the use of the term Ararat in Jes. xxxvil, 
88, belongs to the period in which the prophet himself 
lived, is a question which cannot be here discussed. 
Jn the tical to which we have referred, 
it will be noticed that Armenia is spoken of rather in 
reference to its geographical position as one of the ex- 
treme northern nations with which the Jews were ac- 
quainted than for any more definite purpose.—Smith. 

Christianity was firet established in Armenia 'in the 
fourth century; the Armenian Church (q. v.) has a 
close affinity to the Greek Church in its forms and 
polity; it is described by the American missionaries 
who are settled in the country as in a state of great 
corruption and debasement, total number of the 
Armenian nation throughout the world is supposed 
not to exceed 2,000,000. Their favorite pursuit is 
commerce, and thelr merchants are foond in all parte 
of the East.—Kitto, F 

A list of early works on Armenis may be found in 
Walch, Bibl. Theol. lil, 858 6q. For a further account 
of the History of Armenia (New Eaglunder, Oct. 
1863), see Moses Chorensis, Historia Armen. hb, iti 
(Armen. edid. Lat. vert. notisque ilustr. W. vt G. 
Whistonil, Lond. 1784); Chamich, History of Armenia 
translatod from the Armenian original by BM. J. Ar- 
dall, Calcatta, 1827); History of Vartan, translated by 
Neumann; ree also Langlois, Numismatique de? Armd 
nie (Par. 1858); Andrisdogués de Lasdivera, Histuire 
d'Arménie (Par. 1864), On ite Toroararny, see 
St.-Martin, Mémoire sur os — fs eri yin 
Euphrates E rpedition, 1; i re of the Per- 
pag Empire, also Travels in Armenia ; Morier, Travels 
tn Persia, i; Ker Porter, Travels; Smith and Dwight's 
Researches in Armenia (Bost. 1888); Southgate, Tour 
through Armenia (N. Y. 1840); Curzon, Residence al 
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Eracroum (Lond. 1854); and vols. iif, vi, x of the Jour. 
the Lond, Geog, Soc. containing the explorations of 
heb Ainsworth, and others, On the Rettorox 


of the nation, seo Giov. de Serpos, Compendio storia 
della nosione Armena (Ven, 1786); Kurze histor. Dar- 


stellung d. gegenw. Zustandes d, armen. Volkes (Peterab. 
and Berl. 1881). See Epex. 


Church. The designation ofa branch 


Armenian 
of Christians, which, although originating in Armenia, 
{fs now disseminated over all the adjacent portions of 
the East. 


I. History —Armenia, it 1p said, first received Chrie- 


tianity from Bartholomew and Thaddeus, the latter 
not the apostle, but one of the seventy, who instruct- 
ed Abgarus of Edessa (q. v.) in the faith, although the 
Armenians themselves maintain that 
tle. The light was very speedily quenched, and was 
not rekindled until the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury. About that time Gregory (q. v.) Muminator 
(or Lusarovich, in their tongue) preached the Gospel 
throughout Armenia, and soon converted the king, 
Tyridates. Gregory was consecrated first bishop of 
the Armenians by Leontius of Casarea, whence the 
Armenian Church became thenceforward dependent on 
the see of Crsarea, and for a long period the succese- 
ors of Gregory were consecrated by that primate. It 
was to this subjection to the see of Cmsarea that the 
of Armenia owed the title of Catholicos (or 
proctor-general), which was assigned them as vicars 
of the primate of Caearea in that country. In the 
fourth century they reccived many literary institu. 
tions through the Catholicos Sahag (after 406), and a 
translation of the Bible through Mearob (q.v.). The 
Armenian Charch preserved the faith until the end of 
the reign of Theodosius the younger; and in 487 a 
synod was held at Ispahan, composed of many Arme- 
nian bishops, who addressed a synodical letter to Pro- 
clas, of Constantinople, condemning the impleties of 
Nestorius and Theodore of Mopsuestia. In the follow- 
ing century the Church of Armenia, from an excess 
of hatred toward Nestorianism, embraced the Eutych- 
jan (q. v.) heresy, and condemned the Coancil of 
Chalcedon, The name commonly given to the Church 
was Gregorian Church (after Gregory /Uuminator), 
When, in the fifth century, several kings of Persia 
made an attempt to force the doctrines of Zoroaster 
upon the Armenians, many emigrated to various coun- 
tries of Asia and Europe, About 554 a aynod of Ar. 
mentan bishops was convened at the city of Thevin, 
or Tiben, by the patriarch Nierses II, at the command 
of the King of Persia, who desired to separate the Ar- 
meniana from the Greeks. In this synod they re- 
nounced the communion of the orthodox charches, 
anathematized that of Jerusalem, allowed only one 
nature in Jesus Christ, and added to the Tersanctus 
the words Qui crucifizus @. See Moxopuyarrzs. 
An attempt to abolish the echiam was meade by a 
synod at Garin in 629, which adopted the resolutions 
of Chalcedon; but soon the connection between the 
Armenian and the Greek Church was again dissolved, 
The metropolis of the Armenian Church was called 
Vagarsciabat in their tongue, but was known to the 
Latins ae Artaxata, the capital of the country. In 
this city was built, A.D. 650, the of Esch- 
miasin (or Rtchmiaz), which contains the sepulchre 
of St. Gregory, and is now the see of the patriarch, 
or catholicos, as he \s called, of Armenia Major, Va- 
reclabat no longer exists; but the m of 
hoiazin is the seat of the catholicos, and contain- 

ed three churches built in @ triangle. At first the 
catholicos of Eschmiazin was the sole patriarch of 
Armenia ; but before the year 1841 there were three, 
vis, a second at Achtamar, and a third at Sis. Ri- 
caut, who wrote an account of ‘' the Greek and Arme- 
alan Churches’ (Lond, 1679, 8v0), mentions, besides 
these three, a fourth one at Canshabar, Al) four had 
ander them 87 archbishops and 100 bishops, 
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treaty of Unkiar Bkelessi (1828) « large of 
Upper Armenia was ceded to the Czar, and thus alse 
the head of the Charch, the catholicos of Rechriasin, 
became a subject of Russia. The attempts of the 
Russian ment to induce the Armenians to en- 
ter into a union with the Russian Church have failed. 
In Turkey the Armenians shared in general the fate 
of the other Christian denominations. See Tunxxy. 
In 1848 they elected « council of 12 lay primates, whe 
rule the Church in all its temporal affairs. The ps- 
triarch has only the right of presidency. 

At an early period efforts were made to establish a 
closer connection of the Armenians with the Roman 
Catholic Church, In consequence of the Crusades, 
several kings, in the twelfth and following centuries, 
Interested themeelves in behalf of a corporate anion of 
the churches with Rome, and the synods of Kromgisi 
(1179), Sis (1907), and Atan (1816) declared themselves 
in the same way. At the Council of Florence (1439), 
the Armenian deputies, together with the Greeks, ac 
cepted the union, but neither people ratified it. Some 
churches, however, remained, ever since the fourteenth 

| century, when Pope John XXIII sent a Roman arch 
bishop to Armonia, in connection with Rome, ard 
formed the ‘‘ Armenian Catholic, or United Armenian 
Church,” which in doctrinal points conforms with 
Rome, but in all other res; agrees with the Gre- 
gorien Armenian Church, Through the influence of 
Mechitar (q. v.) and the Mechitarists, this branch 
obtained a literary superiority over the main (non- 
tnited) body, which, especially in modern times, has 
worked not a little in favor of Rome. Of late, not 
only a number of Armenian villages have accepted 
the union, but in Gariyy among some of the leading 
men of the national (Gregorian) Armenian Charch, 
a disposition has been created to try anew the accom 
plishment of a corporate unlon. See Unirep Anme- 
MIAN CHURCH. 
The efforts made by the High-Church EF; 
for establishing « closer intercommunion between the 
Church of England and the Eastern churches was favor- 
ably recelved by many Armenians of Tarkey. A pam- 
phlet was peblished in 1860, in Constantinople, with the 
of the Armenian patriarch, to show how 
nearly the Armenian Charch is like that of England. 
The pamphlet, to this end, quotes from the prayer-book 
the whole of the twenty-fifth Article of Religion, but 
eo shapes the translation as to make it appear that the 
Church of England, as well as the Armenian, believe in 
seven sacraments, though fivo of them, the 
eays, are received only, as they are by tha Armenian 
Cl as sacraments, Several Armenian 
theologians are quoted in support of this theory. Inthe 
same year(1860), Rev. G. Williams, of Cambridge (Eng 
land), had an interview with the Armenian archblahop 
of Tifis, in Georgia, relative to the scheme of « union 
between the English and Armenian churches. Mr. 
Williams was the bearer of letters from the bishops of 
Oxford and Lincoln, who, it appears, assumed to speak 
in the name of the Church of England to the ‘‘ cathol. 
fcos, patriarch, blahope, etc., of the orthodox Eastern 
Church.” He was to eee ‘‘the holy catholicoa,” the 
bead of the entire Armenian Charch, at Eechmiazin ; 
but, being somewhat unwell, and his time of absence 
having almost expired, he abandoned his journey to 


Eechmiazin, and spent ten days in Tiflis to comfer 
with the archbishop of that city, He expressed, im 
the name of the Church of Evgland, his acknowledgement 
of the Armenian Charch as a true, orthodox, and ap- 
line rpg kissed ‘‘the sacred hand of his 
\-"* archbishop, in retarn, granted to him 

his episcopal blessing, and expressed a thousand good 
wishes for bimpelf and his people. To the propositios 
of Mr. Williams to send a few young Armenians te 
ene for an education, no definite answer wag 
ven. 


By tbe| The Armenian Church has produced a numerous 
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theological literature, the chief works of which have |as in Roman Catholic countries. Minor feasts are 
been poblished at Venice by the Mechitarists, and at | even more numerous than the days in the year. The 
The tranalation of the Bible by Mes- | Church services are performed in the ancient tongue, 
rob ia still regarded as a model of classic language. | not now understood by the common people, and in a 
The most celebrated Armenian writers were Gregory mae altogether perfunctory and painfal to an en- 
Tlwminstor and David the philosopher, A martyro-' lightened mind. 
Jogium was compiled in the ninth century by Kakik | 4 There are nine different grades of clergy, each re- 
and Gregory, an enlarged edition of which (Halema- ) ceiving a distinct ordination by the laying on of bands. 
vark, Constantinople, 1847) is stilt read in the Armeni- | Four of these are below the order of deacon, and are 
anchurches, See Neumann, Versuch einer Geschichte | called porters, readers, exorcists, and candlelighters. + 
4, Armesiseh, Literatar (Leips. 1886). See Muxurran.| After these come the sub-deacons, the deacons, the 
Il, Doctrines, Usages, Polity.—The Armenians | priesis, then the bishops, and, last of all, the catholi- 
are sald to be Monophysites, but modern ‘‘misslona-| cos, The catholicos is ordained by a council of Lish- 
vies are generally disposed to regard them as differing | ops. He is the spiritual head of the church, who 
more in terminology than in idea from the orthodox | alone ordains bisbope, and can farniah the meiron, or 
faith on that point. They agree with the Greeks and | sacred oil used by bishops in ordaining the inferior 
other Oriental churches in rejecting the ‘fillo-que'| clergy, and in the various ceremonies of the church. 
from the Nicene Creed, and maintaining the proceasion | The priests are obliged to be married men, and can 
of the Holy Spirit from the Father only. With some ; never rise higher than the priesthood, except in case 
difference in forms and modes of worship, the religious | of the death of a wife, when, not being allowed to 
oplaions of the Armenians are mostly like those of the | marry a second time, they may enter smong the Var- 
Greeks, The sign of the cross is used on all occa- | tabedo—an order of celibate priests, who are attached 
along; but made by the Greeks with three fingers, by | to the churches as preachers (the married priests do 
the Armenians with two, by the Jacobites with onc— not usually preach), cr live together in monasteries, 
the Greek usage pointing to the Trinity, the Armenian ; and from among whom the bishops, etc., on whom the 
to the two natures made one in the person of Christ, law of celibacy is imposed, are taken’? (Newcomb, Cy- 
and the Jacobite to the Divine unity. They profess | clopadia of Missions).—Bekennin. d. Christl. Glaubens d. 
to bold to the seven sacraments of the Latin Church; | armen, Kirche (Peters. 1799); Armentonorum 
but, in fact, extreme unction exists among them only so (Viteb, 1750); Léturgia Armena (cura G. Andichi- 
in name, the prayers 80 designated being intermingled , an, Ven. 1828); der urmenischen Kirche in 
with those of confirmation, which latter rite is per- Russland (Potersb. 1799), 
formed with the ‘holy chrism’ by the priest at the! There are among the Gregorian (Non-united) 
time of baptism. Infants are baptized, as commonly Armenians @ great number of monks. They follow 
in the Greek and other Oriental churches, by s partial , either the rule of St. Anthony or that of St. Basil. 
immersion in the font and three times pouring water ; The monks of St. Anthony live In solitude and in the 
on the head. Converted Jews, ctc., though adults, | desert, and surpass in austerity almost all the orders 
are baptized in the same manner. They readily ad- | ofthe Roman Church. There are sometimes as many 
mit to their commeanion Romanists and Protestants ‘as a hundred monks in one monastery. The order 
baptized by eprinkling, differing in this from the | of St. Basil (introduced into the Armenian Church in 
Greeks, who receive none, however previously bap- | 1178) is lees strict; their convents are in the towne, 
tized, without rebaptizing them. They believe firm- and frcm them the bishops and eartabeds are taken. 
ly in the ‘real presence’ in the Eucharist, and adore. Their principal convent, called “Three Churches,” is 
the host In the mass. The people partake, however, at Eschmiazin. Most of their convents are poor, but 
in both kinds, the wafer or broken bread (unleavened) , they have three very rich ones in Jeraralem. The 
being dipped in undiluted wine (the Greeks use leav- United Armenians have the following orders: (1.) A 
ened bread and wine mixed with water), and leid congregation of monks of St. Anthony, still existing, 
carefally on the tongue. It must be received fasting. under a general abbot, who resides on Mount Leba- 
They reject the Latin purgatory, but, believing that ‘non, while a procurator general represents the order 
the souls of the departed may be benefited by the aid ‘at Rome. (2.) A congregation of Basilicne, also called 
of the charch (whieh, of course, must be paid for),  Burtholomites, founded in 1807 at Genos by a fugitive 
an 


peay for the dead, Saint-worsbip is carriod to! monk, Peter Martin. They obtained many convents 
extmordinary length, the addresses to saints being | in Italy, assumed in 1256 the rule of Augustine and 
often grossly idolatrous, and the mediation of Christ the garb of the Dominican lay brothers, and were sup- 
lost sight of In the litargical services of the church, ' pressed in 1650, (8,) In 1880 a number of Armenian 
ts it le in the minds of the people. The crose, and | monke and priests were induced by some Dominican 
pictures of the ssinte, are also objects of worship, as | friars to join the Church of Rome, and formed a mo- 
powessing inherent efficacy. The Supreme Being !s | nastic concregatlon, called the United Brethren of St. 
Hkewise represented under the form of an aged, ven- | Gregory Illuminator. They likewise adopted the rule 
erable man, with whom, and the Son, under the form of St. Augustine, and the constitutions and habit of the 
ofa young man, and the Holy Spirit, symbolized ss a Dominicans. In 1066 they fused entirely with the 
dove, the Virgin Mary is associated In the same pic-| Dominican order, and were formed into the province 
ture. The perpetual virginity of the latter ls held as of Nakhchevan. (4.) The most celebrated of the Ar. 
8 point of pre-eminent importance. Confession to the | menian monks are the Mechitariste (4, v.). 
Priesthood, in order to absolution, is deemed essential, III, Present Condition and Statistics.—The estimates 
to malvation. Penances are imposed; but absolution of the present number of Armenians greatly vary, 
b without money, and indulgences are never given. | In Turkey they are belleved to amount to about 
Baptism confers regeneration and cleansing from rin, | 2,000,000 souls. Russia bad, in 1851, 872,585 Grego- 
original and actual; spiritval life Is maintained by rian (Non-united) and 22,258 Catholic (United) Ar 
penances and sacraments; and the priest holde in his | menians. Persia has, according to the ‘‘ Missionary 
hand the paseport to heaven. The merit of good) Herald” of 1859, about 80,000; according to Ubicini 
works ts acknowledged, particularly of asceticlem. | (Letters on Turkey), 600,000 Armenians, Ubicini gives 
Monechiam, celibacy, fasting, ete., are viewed as in | 40,000 for India, and 60,000 for Western Europe; but 
other Eastern churches, but fasts are more lengthened | other statements give lower figures. The Armenians 
and severe; the nomber of fast-days, when no animal | of Western Europe are mostly United; of those in 
food of any kind can be eaten, Is 165 in the year. On | India, Persia, and Turkey, only @ minority (in Asiatic 
the fourteen great feast-days the observance of the day | Turkey 75,000 in 1844, which number has since in- 
fs more strict than that of the Sabbath, which last ie | creased). The number of Armenians in Turkey who 
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declared ives Protestants amounted in 1858 | 1838, two and a half million pages in the Armenian 
agony S00, The catholicos of Eschmiazin (now languages, In the following years Mr. Goodell com 
in Russia) is still regarded as the chief bishop of the ! pleted the translation of the whole Old Testament into 
church. He ts appointed by the Czar, and has under , the Armeno-Turkieh language, and W. Adger issued 
him @ synod, an imperial procurator, and 67 bishop- | an improved translation of the New Testament into 
rics, Also the bishops of Constantinople and Jerusa- modern Armenian. The miselonaries early found 
lem easame the title Patriarch, though they are sald ' devoted co-laborers among the Armenians ; among 
not to be strictly such, but rather superior bishope, i whom Sahakyan, who was converted when a student, 
possessing certain privileges conferred by the patri-| in 1883, and = pious priest, Der Kevork, were promi 
_ arch, The United Armenians have in European Tar- nent. Though not interrupted, they encountered a 
key 1 archbishop at Constantinople; in Asiatic Tur-| strong opposition, which was generally headed by the 
key, 1 patriarch in Cilicia, 1 archbishop at Seleucia, patriarchs and the chief Armenian bankers in Con- 
and 9 bishops; {n Persia, 1 bishop at Ispaban ; in Aus- ‘ stantinople, and sometimes manifested itself as open 
* tria, Larchbishop at Lemberg, besides whom also the and cruel persecution. That was especially the case 
Mechitarist abbots of Venice and Vienna are archbish- ' when, in 1844, Matteos, formerly bishop of Brousa, was 
ops in partibus, ; made patriarch of Constantinople. For two years be 
1V. Armenian Protestant Missions,—The history of | used all means within his reach against the favorers 
Protestantism among the Armenlans forms one of the ' of the Protestant missions, and it required the inter. 
most interesting chapters in the history of modern : ference of the Christian ambassadors to obtain an or 
Protestant missions, Asa forerunner in the reforma- | der from the sultan, which put an end to further per- 
tion of the Armenian Charch we may reyard a priest eecations (March, 1846). Up to that time the con- 
by ths name of Debajy Oghld, about 1760, He lived | verts had not furmally seperated from the church; 
in Constantinople, and wrote s book In which he! but when they were now formaliy excommunicated 
praised Luther, and castizated both clergy and people | by the Matteos, and thus also cut off from 
with an unsparing hand. His book, though never | the civil rights of the Armenian community [see Tcr- 
published, circulated from hand to hand, and was later ; car) Soy eee independent evangelical Arme- 
used by the Protestant miasionaries with some effect. | nice The first churches thus organized were 
The effurta of the Protestant Church in behalf of the ' those of Constantinople, Nicomedia, Adabazan, and 
Armenian Charch began with the circulation of the | Trebizond. Their number has since steadily increased. 
Bible. In 1818 the British Bible Society began the In 1850 the Protestants were placed on an equslity 
publication of the Armenian Bible (the translation ' with the other Christian denominations, and, in 1858, 
made by Mesrob in the fifth century), and in 1816 an‘ even on an equality with the Mussulmans before the 
edition of 5000 coples was issued at Calcutta, The! law. The report made by the American Board on 
same society published in 1828 at Constantinople an | the Armenian missions in 1859 shows them to be Ina 
edition of 5000 copies of the New Testament, and of ' very prosperous condition. They are now divided 
8000 coples of the four Gospels alone, Simultaneous-, into two separate missions, the Northern Armesian 
dy with the British society, the Raseian Bible Socl-| and the Southern Armenian. The Northern Arme- 
ety undertook the publication of the Armenian Bilbvle, | nian contained, in 1858, 18 stations, occupied by mis- 
and issued at St. Petersburg, in 1817, an edition of | slonaries; 81 out-stations, occupied by native teachers 
2000 copies, and soon after an edition of the ancient or helpers; 83 missionaries, of whom one is # phys 
Armenian New Testainont, A great enthusiasm man- | cian; 1 mission treasurer; 84 fernale assistant mis- 
{feated itself in Russia for this work, the Emperor Al-, sionaries; 4 native pastors; 21 native preachers; 48 
exander, the archbishops and Lishops of the Greek | other native helpers (not including 88 teachers), The 
and the Armenian churches, and nearly all the Ras-| number of churches was 28, with 602 members; the 
ian nobility being among its patrons, The Armenian | number of A eaggrareay 44, with 928 pupils, There 
Bibles and New Testamonts thus printed were widely ; were also three male high-schools (Bebck, Erzrisa, 
circulated through various agencies. But it was soon ; and Tocat), with 52 pupils, and ono female 
discovered that the mass of the people did uot undet- | school at Hass-Keuy, with 22 pupils. Nearly nine 
stand the old Armenian language, and that one por! teen millions of pages were issued during the year 
tion (perhaps one third, chiefly in the more southern | 1858. The Southern Armenian Mission presented the 
portions of Asia Minor) had even lost the use of the following statistics: 5 stations; 14 out-stations; 9 
moder Armenian, speaking only Turkisb, This led' missionaries—one a physician; 9 female assistant 
to the translation of the Bible into modern Armenian | missionaries; 1 native pastor; 2 other ordained native 
and into Armeno-Turkish (Turkish written with Ar-| preachers; 1 licentiate; 87 other helpers; churebea, 
menian characters), The former translation was is- 10; communicants, 489; average congregutions on the 
sued by the Russian socicty in 1822, the latter by the | Sabbath, 1851; theological students (at Aintab, Mm. 
British society in 1828. These translations, however, | rash, and Antioch), 26; common schools, 18, with 746 
called forth the opposition of the Armenian patriarch , Scholars. In 1859 the Turkish government appointed 
po halen a and the Armenian clergy in gen-.an Armenian Protestant censcr, in order to reliewe 
oral, | the Protestants from the annoyances which 
A Protestant mission was established among the suffered from the (Gregorian) Armenian pi ms 
Armenians by the American Board in 1880, after the civil community of the Protestant Armenians is at 
way had been previously prepared by the conversion present (1860) greatly saffering from pecuniary em. 
of three Armenian priests (two of whom were bishops) , barrassment, a the Protestants, on account of their 
by the Amorican missionaries of Syria, and by the fa- | poverty, find it difficult to pay the tax levied on then 
mots school of Pestitimalyan, a man conversant not for supporting their civil organization. Until 1859 
only with Armonian, but also with Western literature | the American missionaries had mostly confined them 
and theoloxy. The first missionaries were E, Smith ' selves to the Armenians of Turkey, but in that year 
a aU, Rs ieee ie * the follow- one of the missionaries visited several Armenian wi}. 
4 years by W. Gi J. B, er, 3, Schneider, i 
bah peemes Lip The siiisienaiiad soon organ- bal vig aha ae hey op AX 
several schools at Constantinople, Pera, Brousa,’ V. Literature.—For the Armenian C! see 
Hass-Keny, Bebek, and through them worked success- ander, Ch. Hist. ii, 118, 558; Ricsut, Gra ee aioe 
fully for spreading evangelical views in the Armenian nian Churches (London, 1679) ; St.-Martin, Mémnodres 
Charch. In 1834 the mission press was transferred Aisloriques ef geographiques sur [ Arménie 181: 
from Malta to Sinyrna, and there soon began a most vol. {1); Histoire, Dogmes, Traditions, etc., de Emi 
successful operation, printing, up to the Ist of January, _ Arménienne (Paria, 1865, 8vo); Ubicini, Letters om, Tran 
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Lay, translated by Lady Rasthope (Leet. iO) Neale, 
History of the Eastern Church, vol. i (Lond. 1860, 2 vols, 
8vo); and especially the History of Armenia by the 
Mechitarist Tchamtchenanz (8 vols, 4to, Venice, 1784- 
1786). On the introduction of Christianity, eee F. 
Bodenstedt, Ueber die Kinfishrusg des Christenthume ta 
Armenien (Berlin, 1850). On the stutistice, Marsden, 
Churches and Sects, vol.i; Newcomb, Cyclopadia of 
Missions; Smith and it, Missionary Researches 
in Armenia; Coleman, Ancient Christianity, ch. xxvil ; 
Christion Remembroncer, xxtil, 849; Church of England 
Quarteriy, July, 1854; Dwight, Christi:mity Revived in 
the Kast; Reports of A. B.C. F. M.; Schem, Am. Ee- 
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clesiast. Year-book for 1859, p.18, 88. See Asta, 
Armenian @. The anclent Armenian 
or Haikan language (now dead), notwithstanding the 
great antiquity of the nation to which it belongs, pos- 
sexees no literary documents prior to the fifth century 
of the Christian era. The translation of the Bible, 
begnn by Mesrob (q. v.) in the year 410, is the earliest 
monament of the language that has come down to us, 
The dialect in which this version is written, and In 
which it is still publicly read in their charches, is called 
the old Armenian. The dislect now in use—the mod- 
om Armenian—in which they preach and carry on the 
intercourse of daily life, not only departs from the elder 
form by dialectual changes in the native elements of 
the language itself, but also by the great intermixture 
of Persian and Turkish words which haa resulted from 
the conquest and subjection of the country, It is, 
perhaps, this diversity of the ancient and modern 
idioms which has given rise to the many conflicting 
opinions that exist as to the relation in which the Ar- 
menian stands to other languages. Thus Cirbled and 
Vater both assert that it is an original language; that 
is, one so distinct from all others in its fundamental 
character as not to be classed with any of the great 
families of languages. Eichhorn, on the other hand 
(Sprachenkunde, p. 849), affirms that the learned idiom 
of the Armenian undoubtedly belongs to the Medo- 
Persian family; whereas Pott (Untersuchungen, p. 82) 
says that, notwithstanding its many pointe of rela- 
tion to that family, it cannot strictly be considered 
to belong to it; and Gatterer actually classed it as a 
living sister of the Basque, Finnish, and Welsh lan- 


gnages. 

As to form, it is said to be rough and full of conso- 
nants; to possess fen cases In tho noun—a number 
which is only exceeded by the Finnish; to have no 
dual ; to have no mode of denoting gender in the noun 
ly change of form, but to be obliged to append the 
‘ords mas and woman as the marks of sex—thas, to 
say for prophetess (nevertheless, modern 
writers use the syllable owAi to distingulsh the femi- 
nine; Wahl, Geschichte d. Morgenl. Sprachen, p. 100); 
to bear a remarkable resemblance to Greek in the use 
of the participle, and in the whole syntactical struc- 
ture; and to have adopted the Arabian system of 
metre,— Kitto, 9, v. 

The history of its alphabetical character is briefly 
this: until the third century of our wra, the Armeni- 
ans used either tho Persian or Greek alphabet (the 
letter in Syrian characters, mentioned by Diodor. xix, 
%, is not conaidered an evidence that they wrote Ar- 
meni in 8. characters, as that letter was prob- 
ably Persian). In the fifth century, however, the 
translation of the Bible created the necessity for char- 
acters which would more adequately represent the pe- 
caliar sounds of the language. Accordingly, after a 
fruitless attempt of a certain Daniel, and after several 
efforts on his own Mesrob saw a hard in a dream 
write the very characters which now constitute the 
Armenian al; The 88 letters thus obtained ore 
chiefly founded on the Greek, but have partly made 
ont their number by deriving some forme from the 
Zend alphabet. The order of writing is from left to 
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tion of the Bible, and thus insured their universal ond 
permanent adoption by the nation (Geeentur, article 
Pa ie, in Ersch und Gruber), See Tromler, 
Bibliotheca, Armenice spec, (Plan. 1758); Schrdder,, 
Thesaurus ing. Armen. ontiqua et nove (Amsterd.1711); 
Cirbied, Gram. Arménienne (Par, 1822); Petermann, 
Grammatica Armen, (Berol. 1887); also, Brevis linguar, 
Armenica grammatica, literatura, chrestomathia, c. glos- 
sario (ib, 1841); Calfa, Dictionnaire Arméinienne (Par. 
1861). See Suemitic Lanauaces. 

Armenian Version. This translation of the 
Bible was undertaken In the yoar 410 by Mesrob, 
with tho aid of his pupils Joannes Eccelensis and 7- 
repbus Palnensis, It appears that the Patriarch 
first attempted, in consequence of the Persians ' 


tight, Mesrob employed these letters in bis transla-| destroyed all the copies of the Greek version, t 
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a translation from the Peshito; that Mesrob became] Arm-hole (12 S°8X, atstsil” yad, joint of the 
his coadjutor in this work; and that they actually) ond; Sept. dyewv xspdc). ‘Woe to the women 
completed their translation from the Syriac. But) that sew pillows to all arm-holes” (Ezek. xiii, 18), 
when the above-named pupils, who had been sent to! §, ¢, elbows, although the term has also been taken for 
the ecclesiastical councll at Ephesus, retarned, they | the wrist, or for the knuckles of the hand. The true 
brought with them an accurate copy of the Greek/ meaning is somewhat doubtful, for it evidently refers 
Bible. Upon thie, Mesrob laid aside his transletion|+, some custem with which we are unacquainted. 
from the Peshito, and prepared to commence anew | The women spoken of are no doubt the priestesses of 
from a more authentic text. Imperfect knowledge! Ashtaroth, and the object of the prophet is to denounce 
of the Greek language, however, induced him to send) the arts they employed to allure God's chosen people 
his pupils to Alexandria, to acquire accurate Greek | to « participation in their idolatrons worship. Orien- 
scholarship; and, on thelr return, the translation was tels, when they wish to be at their ease, recline on or 
accomplished. Moses of Chorene, the historian of | acsinst various kinds of rich pillows or cushions. 
Armenia, who was also employed, as a disciple of | The adulteress in the Proverbe (vii, 16) alludes to the 
Mesrob, on this version, fixes its completion in the| costliness and richness of those that belonged to her 
year 410; but ho Is contradicted by the date of the| divan or ‘‘bed"’ among the circumstances by which 
Council of Ephesus, which necessarily makes it subse-| she sought to seduce ‘the young man void of under. 
quent to the year 431, standing ;” it is therefore not unreasonable to suppose 
In the Old Testament this version adheres exceed-| that something of the same kind may be here intend- 
ingly closely to the Septuagint (but in the book of |eq, See Prrtow. The term also occurs in Jeremiah 
Daniel has followed the version of Theodotion). Its! xx xviii, 12, in describing tho release of the prophet 
most striking characteristic is, that it does not follow | from the dungeon of Malchiab. 
any known recension of the Sept. Although it more POR = 
often agrees with the Alexandrine text, io readings : 
which are peculiar to the latter, than it does with the| Arminianism, properly, the system of doctrine 
Aldine or Complutensian text, yet, on the other hand, | taught by James Arminius, especiully with regard to 
it also has followed readings which are only found in| the Augustinian theory of unconditional predestina- 
the list two, Bertholdt accounts for this mixed text | tion, as revived and extended by Calvin and others 
ly assuming that the copy of the Greek Bible sent|in the Reformation. It is designated by Guthrie as 
from Ephesus contained the Lucian recension, and | that ‘gigantic recoil from Calvinism, than which no 
thit the pupils brought back copies according to the} reaction in nature could have been more certainly 
Hesychian recension from Alexandria, and that the} predicted. Of all the actors in that movemeut—eo 
translators made the latter their standard, but correct-| fertile of mighty actors—no one played @ more con- 
ed thelr version by aid of the former (ialeit. ii, 560). | spicuous, important, and trying part than Arminias. 
The version of the New Testament is equally close to| To high talent and cultivation, and to consummate 
the Greek original, and also represents a text made | ability as a disputant, Arminins added the ornament 
up of Alexandrine and Occidental readings,—Kitto, | of spotless Christian consistency (his enemies being 
This version was afterward revised and adapted to| judges), and of a singularly noble, manly, and be- 
the Peshito in the sixth century, on the occasion of | nevolent mature, This, with his conspicuous posi- 
an ecclesiastical union between the Syrians and Ar-| tion, made his personal influence to be very potent 
menians. Again, in the thirteenth century, an Ar-| and extensive. And yet few names have ever been 
menian king, Hethom or Haltho, who was so zealous | overshadowed by a deeper and denser gloom of prejo- 
@ Cathollo that he turned Franciscan monk, adupted | dice than his; to utter which, as Wesley remarked, 
the Armenian veraion to the Vulgate, by way of | was much the same, in some ears, as to ralee the cry 
smoothing the way for a union of the Roman and Ar-| of mad dig, This is attrilutable partly to the Istita- 
menian churches. Lastly, the Bishop Uscan, who| dinarianism of some of his followers, who, revolting 
printed the first edition of this version at Amsterdam, | at the dominant fulth, and maddened by oppression, 
in the year 1666, is also accused of having interpolated | reailed to the opposite extreme; and partly to the ac- 
the text as it came down to his time hy adding all} cldental circumetance that his milder scheme found 
that he found the Vulgate contained more than the} general favor in the Church of England ata time when 
Armenian version, The existence of the verse 1 John | she stood in hostile relations to the Engtish Puritans 
v, 7, in this version, is ascribed to this supplementary | andthe Scottish Presbyterians. But these were remilts 
labor of Uscan. It is clear, from what bas boen said, | with which neither the mm Arminius nor the Armin- 
that the critical usca of thia version arc limited to de- | ian ale wikis conditionulism bad any thing whatever 
termining the readings of the Sept. and of the Greek| todo. To trace them to him were not more just than 
text of tha New Testament which it represents, and | to trace German Neology to Luther and Melancthon, 
that it has suffered many alterations, which diminish | and Socinianism to Calvin.” (Preface to Brande's 
ite usefulness in that respect. See generally Walch, Life of Arminius.) 
Bibl, Theol. iv, 50, 247; Rovenmuller, Mand. d. Lit.| I. Life of Arminius and the Controversy in his time. 
eratur, iii, 78-84, 153 sq. The following are the forms | —The following sketch, ro far as the facts of the Hfe 
. eg version etiy published: 1. Bibi, jussu) of Arminivs is concerned, is modified from the BYo- 
acobl protopatriarchss (Amat. 1666, 4to) ; Biblia, jussu ‘aphical Dictionary of the Society the Difesion 0. 
patriarchea Nahabiet (Constpl, 1705, 4to) ; ‘odin Tee ul hea. vf oe oy 
jussu Abrahai patriarche (Ven. 1788, fol); Biblia ames ARMINIUS (Lat. Jacobus Arminius; Datch, 
(ed. Dr, Zobrab, Ven, 1803, 4 vols, 8vo and 1 vol.| Jacob Hermanson or Van Herman) waa born Oct. 10, 
Ato); id. Th ihr ay 1817, 4to; also Serampore, 1817, | 1560, at Oudewater, a stnall town of Holland. Aa 
ito); Bible, in mod. Armen. (Smyrna, 1853, 4to).| Qudewater means in Dutch “Old Water,” Veteres 
2. Nor, Test. (ed, Uscan, Amst, 1668, 8vo); id. (Amst, | Aqua, Arminius ie sometimes surnamed in his works 
1698, 12mo; Ven. 1720 and 1789, 8vo; Lond, 1818);| Veteraquinas. He lost his father, a cutler, in bie in. 
Nov. Test., in anc, and mod. Armen, (ed, Dr, Zohrab, | fancy; but he found a protector in Theodorus ZEmil- 
Par, 1825, 8vo). Special parta and treatises are:|{us, who had once been a Roman Catholic : 
Obadias Armenus, cur. A. Acoluthio (Lips, 1690) ;| Amilius took Arminius with him to Utrecht, and seni 
Quatuor prima cap, Evang. Matthei (ed, C. A. Bode,| him to the echool of that place. In his 13th year 
Hal. 1758) ; Bredenkamp, Genauere Vergleichung d. ar-| Arminius loat hie patron by death, but anothe, ‘pro 
mon. Uebersetzung des N, T., in Michaelis's V. Orient. | tector, Rudolph Sneltias, took him under 


Bibl. vii, 189 aq. ; Schréder, in his Thes. ling. Armen. | and removed him to Marburg (1575). Arminias haa 
ea Versions. scarcely arrived at Marburg when be heard that bis 
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native town had been sacked by the Spaniards. Hur-|fute. Meanwhile, on the 16th of September, 1590, he 
rying.back to Oudewater, he found that his mother | married Elizabeth Reael, daughter of Laurent Resel, 
and his other relatives had been killed. He returned 'a judge and senator of Amsterdam, In the course 
to Marburg on foot. He went thence to Rotterdam, ! of his sermons at Amsterdam, Arminius commenced 
and was received into the house of Peter Bertius, pas-|an exposition of Paul's Epistle to the Romans, in 
tor of the Reformed Church. In the same year (1575) | which some of the new views which he had adopted 
he was sent, with Peter Bertius the younger, to the | found expression. In 1598 he published Lectures és 
University of Leyden, which had just been founded. | Rom. JX, in which he questions the view of that chap- 
After be had stadied at Leyden for six years,‘ the di-| ter given by Calvin and Beza. Disputes arose, but 
rectors of the body of merchants” of Amsterdam un-| the of Amsterdam gave an audience to the 
Uertook to bear the expenses of his education for the | contending parties, and ordered them to cease all con- 
ministry, Arminius agreeing that after he had Leen until a general synod could be summoned to 
ordained be would not serve in the church of any oth- | determine the subject of the dispute, In 1602 a pest 
er city without the permission of the burgomasters of | lence raged at Amsterdam, during which Arminius 
Amsterdam. In 1582 he was sent to Geneva, which 


the Geneva school by advocating in public and lec- 
turing In private to his friends on the logic of Ramus 
opposed to that of Aristotle. See Ramus. This 
created so much commotion that he left Gene- 


went to Basle, where the faculty of divinity 
offered to confer upon him the degree of doctor gratis; 
bat he declined it, considering himself too young, and 
in 1588 returned to Geneva, whore he continued his 


fame of Zabarella, professor of philosophy at Padua, 
induced him to take a journey into Italy. From Pad- 
us he proceeded to Rome. yy Armin- 


opinions of Melancthon on pre- 
destinstion had spread into Holland even before those 
of Calvin. In 1689 Thoodore Kooruhert, of Amster- 
dam, published several works, in which be attacked 
the dectrine of predestination, which was taught by 
Bers and the Genevan school, To obviate Koornhert's 
objections, some ministers of Delft proposed a change 


ine pred 
al, and immatable decree of God concerning the sal- 
Malad oer re of each Lepore ertng 

represented that man, not considored as .) 
or even as created, was the object of this uncondition- 


pry to adopted sublapea: 


the 
ie (aan iar of Calvin and Besa. 


in stad: the subject he began to doubt which of the 
two ares adopt, and at length became inclined to 


result was that Gomar declared the charge that he was 
a Pelagian to be groundless. At the eame time, not 
only the curators of the aniversity, but Gomar him- 
self, were thoroughly aware that on the subject of pre- 
destination Arminius differed from the Genevan school. 
He underwent another cxamination, a ahha one, 
conducted by Gomar, for the degree of D.D., which ho 
received 11th July, 1608. Arminius was the first on 
whom the University of Leyden conferred the degree 
of Doctor. One of the first observations of Arminius, 
after entering on the duties of his chair, was that the 
students were mach more ; iven to scholastic subtleties 
and disputations than to the thorough study of rasta 
ture. He determined to care this evil, ' With th! 

view he reckoned nothing more important than to forc- 
close, as far as he could, crabbed questions and tho 
cuml:rous mase of scholastic assertions, and to incul- 
cate on his disciples that divine wiedom which was 
drawn from the superiatively pure fountains of the Sa- 
cred Word, and waa provided for the ex, purpose 
of guiding us to a life of virtue and happinese, From 
his first introduction into the academy it was his en- 
deavor to aim at this mark, and give a corresponding 
direction to his studies both public and private. But 
traly this laudsble attempt was in no emall degree 
thwarted, partly by the jealousy which some had con- 
ceived against him, and ened aleo by a certain in- 
veterate prejudice as to his heterodoxy, with which 
many ministers of religion had long been imbued, and 
under the impulse of which they stirred up his col- 
leagues against him. ‘The first germs, indeed, of this 
budding jealousy betrayed themselvea in the following 
year (1604); for when Arminius, who had undertaken 
the task of interpreting the Old Testament jn particu- 
lar, preceeded aleo now and then to give a public expo- 
sition of certain portions of the New Testament, Gomar 
took this amiss, and began to allege that the right of ex- 
pounding the New Testament belonged solely to him, 
as Primarius Professor of Sacred Theology, for this 
title had been conceded to him by the Senatus Aca- 


broke out in these words: ‘ You have invaded my pro- 
feseorship.’ Arminius replied that he did not mean 
to detract any thing whatever from the primacy of his 
colleague, end from the academic titles and privileges 
conferred upon him; and that be had not done him 


embrace the- doctrine which he had undertaken to re- | the slightest injury, having obtained license from the 
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honorable curators to select themes of at 
any time, not only from the Old Testament, bat also 
from the New, provided he did not encroach on the 
particular subject in which Gomar might be engaged” 
(Brandt, Life of Arstinius, ch. vil). 

On the 7th of February, 1604, Arminius propounded 
certain theses on predestination, of which the sam was 
this: ‘Divine predestination 1s the decree of God in 
Christ by which he has decreed with bimeelf from 
eternity to justify, adopt, and «gift with eternal life, to 
the praise of his glorious grace, the faithful whom he 
has decreed to gift with faith, On the other hand, 

bation is the decree of the anger or severe will 
of God, by which he has Laparae Ser Laser for 
the purpose of showing anger and power, to con- 
eon to eternal death, as placed ont of union with 
Christ, the unbelieving who, by their own fault and 
the just judgment of |, are not to believe.’ On 
the last day of October Gomar openly attacked these 
positions, and from this day may be dated the tumults 
which ensued. In 1605 Arminius was created rector 
wagnificus of the University, which office he quitted 
February 8th, 1606. Meanwhile the disputes contin- 
ued, Festas Hommias, a minister of Leyden, Johan- 
nes Kuchlinus, rector of the Theological Faculty, and 
uncle of Arminius, were among his warmest adverea- 
ries. Deputies from the churches of all the provinces 
of Holland, ani deputies from the Synod of Leyden, 
required from Him a conference on the subject of his 
opinions. Preachers attacked him from the pulpit as 
o Pelagian, and worse than a Pelagian. A national 
synod was demanded to settle the disputes, On 22d 
May, 1607, an assembly was held at the Hague, at 
which Arminius was present, to settle the manner in 
which the synod was to be held. In 1608 Arminius 
and Uyttenbogaert applied to the States of Holland 
to convoke a synod, that theso grave controversies 
might be settled. In the same yeor Arminius and 
Gomar hel a conference before tho Supreme Court 
of the Hague, which declared in its report that these 
two professors differed on points of little importance, 
and unessential to religion. Arminius gave in an ac- 
count of his opinions to the Statea ot the Hague on 
the B0th of October, 1608, (Seo the Declaratio, in his 
works.) Before the proposed rynod could be held Ar- 
minius died. The disease which carried him off at 
last had long lain latent. It broke oot on the 7th of 
February, 1609, but he recovered go far as to resumo 
the usual duties of his professorship, though still weak. 
At last he sunk under his disorder, and expired 19th 
October, 1609. Hir death wae most painful; and to 
hodily pain was added mental anguish at the miarep- 
rerentations of his relizions opinions and of his person- 
al character made by his embittered foes, The cura- 
tera of the University of Leyden allowed hie wife and 
children a pension. 

Arminius was one of the most learned men of a 
learned age, His natural faculties were singularly 
acute; bis mind was at once inquinitive and profound ; 
and his industry in study equalled his capacity. As 
@ preacher he waa exceedingly popular; in sweetness 
of voice, ardor of manner, and finish of style, he was 
distingnished above all his contemporaries. His per- 
sonal manners were of the most attractive kind; he 
ptappled his friends by hooke of steel. The funeral 
oration dolivered hy Bertins ends with the phrase, 
“*foisse in Batavia virum quem qui norant non potne- 

‘runt satis existimare; qui non estimarnot, non ratie 
eognoverunt.”” His writings, though inferior in point 
‘of Latinity to those of Calvin and Grotiua, bear ample 
testimony to his learning, and to his shill in logic. 
He was 80 thoroughly versed in the ancient fathera, 
and so moch of an adept in the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures, that bis opiniona carried along with them 
8 weight among the learned which his antagonists 
could not well resist. Neander calls him the “‘ model 
‘of conscientious and zealously Investigating theolo- 
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(Fist, of Dogmas, ii, 276). His opponents as. 
eet Wa of Pelagianism and Arianism, but no theo- 
logian of any pretence to learning will at present sus- 
tain these accusations. The same temper of mind 
which Jed him to renounce the peculiarities of Calvin- 
{sm induced him also to adopt more enlarged and lib- 
eral views of church communion than those which had 
prevailed before his time. While he maintained that 
the mercy of God is not confined to a chosen few, be 
conceived it to be quite inconsistent with the genias 
of Christianity that men of that religion should keep 
at a distance from each other, and constitute separste 
churches, merely because they differed in their opin- 
fons as to somo of its doctrinal articles. He thought 
that Christians of all denominations should form one 
great community, united and opheld by the bonds of 
charity and brotherly love; with the exception, how- 
ever, of Roman Catholics, who, on account of their 
idolatrous worship and persecuting spirit, must be un- 
fit members of such a society, His great disciple, the 
republican Barneveldt, was perhaps the first European 
statesman that made religious toleration one of his 
maxims. In fact, the Arminians of Holland were the 
real fathers of religious toleration; they were the first 
society of Protestants who, when in possession of pow- 
or, granted the same liberty of conscience to others 
which they claimed for themselves. 

Before setting forth the theological views of Armin- 
fas, a brief historical review of the church doctrine as 
to predestination may not be out of place. Before the 
tlme of Augustine (fourth century), the unanimous doc- 
trine of the church fathers, ro far as scientifically de- 
veloped at all, was, that the Divine decrees, as to the 
fate of individual men, were conditioned upon their 
faith and obedience, as foreseen in the Divine mind. 
Augustine, in bis controversy with Pelagins, with a 
view to enhance the glory of grace, was the first to 
trach, unequivocally, that the salvation of the elect 
depends upon the bare will of God, and that his decree 
to save those whom he chooses to save is uncondi- 
tioned. /ugustine did not teach the doctrine of an- 
conditional reprobation; that doctrine was first for- 
mally tau; ht by Gottschalk (q. v.) In the ninth cen- 
tary. His views were condemned at Mentz, A.D, 848, 
In the Reformation period, Luther and Melancthon 
firat inclined to Augustine's theory, but, finding that it 
involved the reception of Gottschalk's as well, they 
went back to the primitive doctrine of conditional elec- - 
tion. Luther, indeed, never formally retracted some 
of bis characteristically strong made st 
carly periods in his history; but there are indications 
enough that bis views coincided with thoee of Melanc- 
thon, who took ont of the later editions of his Zcci 
Communes all expressions favoring unconditional pre- 
destination, The Lutheran Church to this day fol- 
lows Melanctbon, Calvin, however, adopted uncon- 
ditional election and reprobation in the strongest form, 
and built his whole theological eystem upon it. His 
genius impressed the age wonderfully, and the Ee. 
formed churches generally adcpted his doctrines, 
The churches of the Netherlends were founded parthy 
hy Lutherans and partly by Calviniste, and eo both 
reta of opinions had currency there. But the Belgie 
Confession (q. v.), which was Calvinistic, wae invested, 
with @ quasi national authority from the year 1570. 
The larger part of the clergy of the Netherlands were 
andoubtedly Calvinists at the time of the ap 
of Arminius, though freedom of thongtt on the con. 
troverted points had not been suppressed before his 
time. His rejection of the doctrine was the result af 
long, calm, and patient study of the Scriptures. His 
task was to restore the primitive and scriptural view of 
the relations between God and man in the work of eal. 
vation, and of the sole responsibility of man for hie o 
damnation ; and nobly did he perform it. “The teh 
error which he had to combat consisted in makine tre 
Divine effclency with relation to one temporal “op 
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fiomenon, viz,, the readjustment of the disturbed rela- 
tion of God and the sinner an exception—making the | 
relation of the Divine efficiency to that phenomenon es- | 
sentially anlike its relation to any other temporal phe- 
nomepon in the universe. The church had held that ' 
cvery exercise of the Divine efficiency, in relation to 
temporal phenomena, was subjectively conditioned by 
Divine wisdoro, omniscience, and goodness; Calvin- 
ism, on the other hand, maintained that this particular 


exercise of Divine efficiency was absolutely uncondl- | 
toned, and was grounded solely upon the arbitrary | 


good pleasure of God. The refutation of this error, 
and the re-establishment of the opposite view, was the 
mission of Arminius,” (Warren, in A/eth, Quarterly 
Rxsiew, July, 1857, 850.) 

The views of Arminius on the points of predestina- 


tion and grace are presented in the following articles, | 


drawo up almost entirely in words which may be found 
in his writings: (1.) God, by an eternal and immuta- 
ble decree, ordained in Jesus Christ, bis Son, before the 
foundation of the world, to save in Christ, because of 
Christ, and through Christ, from out of the human 
tace, which is fallen and subject to sin, those who by 
the grace of the Holy Spirit believe in the same his 
Sen, and who, by the same persevere unto the 
eod in that faith and the obedience of faith; but, on 
the contrary, to leave in sin and subject to wrath those 
who ate not converted and are anbelleving, and to con- 


demn them as aliens from Christ, according to the’ 


Gospel, John iii, 86. (2.) To which end Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour of the world, died for all and each one, so, 
that he has gained for all, through the death of Christ, | 
retonciliation and remission of sine ; on this condition, 
however, that no one in reslity enjoys that remission ; 
of sins except the faithful man, and this, too, accord- 
ing to the Gospel, John iil, 16, and 1 John il, 2. (8.) 
Bat man has not from himself, or by the power of 

free will, saving faith, Inaamuch as In the state of de- 
fection and sin he cannot think or do of himself any | 
thing good, which is, indeed, really good, such as sav- ; 
ing faith is; but it is necessary for him to be born | 
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mind and confidence. This last proposition wa» mod- 
{fied by the followcre of Arminius so as to assert the 
possibility of falling from grace. In bis scheme of 
theology Arminius ‘‘ accepted the church’s developed 
ideas respecting God and respecting man, and then 
expounded with keen dialectical riyor the ouly doo- 
trine which could harmonize the two, His mission 
waa to point out how God could be what the church 
taught that he was, and man what the charch de- 
clared him to be, at one and the sama time. The 
readjustment of the disturbed and abnormal relations 
of man to God, by justification, is the central thought 
‘of Protestant theolozy; the announcement and expo- 
sition of their relations !n that readjustment was the 
work of Arminius, Magnify either of the related 
| terms to the final suppreesion of the other, and error 
is the reeult. Magnify the Divine agency to the com 
| plete suppression of the human In that readjustment, 
and fatalism is Inevitable, Maynify the homan to 
the complete suppression of the Divine, and extreme 
Pel ism ie the result. To Arminius is the church 
indebted for her first vivid apprehension and scientific 
statement of the Christian doctrine of the relation of 
| man to God.” 

| The services of Arminius to theology aro summed 
'wp as follows by Watson (AMiscellancous Works, vil, 
476): ‘‘ They preeerved many of the Lutheran church- 
es from the tido of supralapearianism, and its constant 
concomitant, Anttnomianism. They moderated even 
Calvinism in many places, and gave better counte- 
nance and courage to the sublapsarian schome ; which, 
though logically, perhapa, not much to be preferred to 


| 


, that of Calvin, is at least not so revolting, and doca 


not impose tho same necessity upon men of cultivating 
that hardihood which glories in extremes and laughs 
at moderation. They gave rise, incidentally, to a still 
milder modification of the doctrine of tho decrees, 
known in England by the name of Buxterianism, in 


| which homage is, at least in words, paid to the justica, 


truth, and benevolence of God, They have also left 
on In the beautiful, learned, cloquent, and, 


again and renewed by God In Christ through bis Holy | above all these, the acriptural system of theology fur- 
Spirit, in his mind, affections, or will, and all his fac- | nlshed by the writings of Arminius, how truly man 
uties, so that he may be able to understand, think, ‘ may be proved totally and hereditarily corrupt, with- 


wish, and form something good, according to that! out converting him into a machine or a devil; how 
saying of in John xv, 6. (4.) It is this graco | fally secured, in the scheme of the redemption of man 
of Gad which and perfects every | by Jeans Christ, is the divine glory, without making 


an, promotes, 

thing good, paper to euch a degree that even tho ; the Almighty partial, wilful, and unjuet; how mach 
Tegenerate man without this preceding or adventitious , the Spirit’s operation in man ia enbanced and glorified 
race. exciting, consequent, and co-operating, can | by the doctrine of the freedom of tho human will, in 
neither think, wish, or do any thing good, nor even connection with that of its assistance by Divine grace; 
Tesist any evil temptation: so that all the good works ; with how much lustre the doctrine of justification by 
which we can think of are to be attributed to the graco | faith in Christ shines, when offered to the assisted 
of God in Christ, Bat as to the manner of the opers- choice of all mankind, Inetead of being confined to the 
tion of that grace, it is not Irresistible, for it is said of | forced acceptance of a few; how the doctrine of elec- 
Many thet they resisted the Holy Spirit, in Acts vil, ‘tion, when it is made conditions] on faith foreseen, 
51, and many other places. (5.) Those who aro graft-' harmonizes with the wisdom, holiness, and goodness 
ot into Christ by a true faith, and thereforo partake of God, among a race of beings to all of whom faith 
of his vivifying Spirit, have abundance of means hy ' was made possible; and how reprobation harmonizes 
vhich they may fight againat Satan, «in, the world, ' with jastice, when it bas a reaeon, not in arbitrary will, 
and thelr own flesh, and obtain the victory, alwayr, the soveraignty of a pasha, but In the principles of a 
however, by the aid of the grace of the Holy Spirit; righteous government.” 

Jeses Christ asaista them by his Spirit in all tempta-, The earliest authority for the life of Arminius is Pe- 
tions, and atretches out his hand; and provided they ; trun Bertius, De Vita et Obitu J. Armimii Oratio. The 
are ready for the contest, and seek his aid, and are not fullest account is given by Caspar Brandt, Historia 
wanting to their daty, he strengthens them to such a | Vite J, Armind (Amst, 1724, 80), a posthumona work, 
degree that they cannot be seduced or snatched from ' edited by Gerhard Brandt, son of Caspar. Jt was re- 


the hands of Christ by any fraud of Satan or violence, : 
wcording to that saying, John x, 28,“ No one shall 
Pluck them ont of my hand.” But whether these very 
Persons cannot, by their own , desert the 
commencement of their being In Christ, and embrace 
again the present world, fall back from the holy doc- ! 
trine once committed to them, make shipwreck of : 
their conscience, and fall from grace; this must be 
more fally examined and weighed by the Holy Scrip- 
tare before men can teach it with fall tranquillity of ' 


' namentl 


published, with a preface and notes, by Mosheim 
(Brunswick, 1725, 8vo); and 4 translation, by Guthrie 
(Lond, 1854, 18mo). See aleo Bangs, Life of Arminius 
CN. Y. 1848), The chief sources of information as to 
the early period of the controversy between the Ar- 
minians and Calvinists are as follows: Arminian 
writers, i iiracpoaginla Kerokelijcke a a BOOT. 

ick in geunieerde provincien (Rotterdam, 
1647, fol.) ; Gerhard Brandt, Historie der 
etc., which is the most copious account extant (Amst 
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1668, 8v0; 1671, 4to; tranel. into English by Cham- 
berlayne, Lond. 1720, 4 vols. fol.); Limborch, Historia 
Vite: Sim, Episcopii (Amst. 1701, 8vo), and Relatio Hie- 
torica de Origine et Progressu Controversiaram in Foede- 
rato io de Pri etc., which last work is 
subjoined to the later editions of his Theologia Christi- 
ana (tranal. Methodist Quarterly, July, 1844, p. 425). 
For other writers, see Cattenburgh, Bibliotheca Scrip- 
tor, Remonstrant. (Amat. 1728, 4to) ; and citations un- 
der art. Remonsrranxts. On the Calvinistic side the 
+ chief works Jac. Triglandius, Den a ‘ 

den Christen (Amst, 1616, 4to); Kerckelijcke 

denessen van de vereen. Ne 
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the Spanish Netherlands camo back and established 
congregations 


and 
aschool, in which Simon Episcopius was the first pro- 
fessor of theology. See Eriscorsus; and for a faller 
account of the fortunes of the Remonstrant party, see 
geschie- | REMONSTRANTS. 
federlanden (Lugd. Bat. 1650,] 2. In 1621, request of the 
fol, written to oppose Uyttenbogaert’s history); Ja- 
cobus Leydekker, Eere srypro storyener rn van 
Dordregt (Amst, 1705-1707, 4to); Acta Synodi Natio 
nake, ate. (Dort, 1620, 4to). See Dorr. The writers 
on the Synod of Dort sre enumerated by Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Greca, lib. vl, c. 4, vol. xi, p. 728. Mos 
heim (Zecl. Hist.) had well studied the whole contro- 
versy, and his account is impartial. Prof. Stuart, of 
Andover, published a favorable and able treatise on 
“The Creed of Arminius, with a brief Sketch of his 
Life and Times,” in the Biblical Repository (Andover, 
1881, vol. i). See also Lit, and Theol. Review, vi, 887. 
But the views of Arminias are nowhere better set 
forth, in small compess, than by the Rev. W. F. War 
ren (Meth. Quar, Rev. July, 1857), and by Dr. Whedon 
Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1864).—Arminit Opera Theo- 
pea tLegd. Bat. 1629, 4to); Workenf James Arminius, 
translated by Nicholls and Bagnall (best ed. 8 vols. 
8vo, N. Y. 1848), 
1], From the death of Arminius to the time.— 
1. The dispute ran high after the death of Arminius, 
and with increased bitterness, The clergy and laity 
of Holland were arrayed into two hostile armies — 
Gomarists and Arminians; the former belng the most 
numerous, bot the latter including the leading echol- 
are and statesmen. In 1610 the Arminians presented 
& petition to the States of Holland and West Fries- 


at the 


four other Leyden professors, to which Episcopius re 
plied in his Apologia pro Con fessione, 1680. The ‘‘Coa- 
fessio” disappointed the Gomarists, for it was perfect- 
ly sound on the Trinity, thus refuting the charge of 
Socinlaniam brought against the Arminians. It wae 
received with great favor by the Lutherans. A num 
ber of eminent namea adorn the literary history of Ar 
minianism in Holland and France; among them the 
most prominent, besides Episcopius, are Curcellecs, 
Voesius, Grotius, Casaubon, Limborch, Le Clerc, and 
Wetstein (all to be found under the proper heads io 
this Cyclopedia). It is to be regretted that in the 
hands of some of theee eminent men Arminianiem was 
by eemi-rationalism. 

8. The effect of the controversy a in France 
in the modified Calvinism of Am: lus (q.v.). Ner 
was the dispute confined to the reformed churches. 
Daring the whole of the sixteenth century the Chureh 
of Rome was agitated with the controversy upon 
gtace and free-will. The Benedictines and Domini- 
cans had already broken the ground; but the battle 


land, which was called a “ Remonstrance’’ (Remon- 
supplen adhibitus Hollandia et Weat 
Frisia ordinibus), They were named RewonsTeants 
(q. ¥.) im consequence; and, as the Calvinists pre- 


strantia, Wihellus 


sented « ‘'Counter-Remonstrance,” they were called 


Contra-Remonstrants. The ‘' Remonstrance'’ sets 
forth the Arminian theory over against the Calvinistic 


fn five articles, substantislly as given above, but in 
briefer form. Attempts were made by the authorities 
to reconcile the two contending parties by a confer. 
ence between them at the Haguo in 1611, a discnasion 
at Delft in 1613, and alao by an edict in 1614, enjoining 
peace. At last the States-General issued an order for 
the assembling ofa national synod, It met at Dort, in 
Holland, and opened on November 18th, 1618, and its 
sittings continued through that and the following year, 
This famous synod condemned entirely the '‘ five ar- 
ticles” in which the Arminians expressed their opin- 
fons, See Dorr, Thess articles had been drawn up 
in 1610, presented in the conference at the Hagne in 
1611, and finally laid before the Synod of Dort. To 
fix the senec of the passages in the Scriptures which 
related to the dispate, a new Dutch trauslation of the 
whole Bible, from the original Hebrew and Greek, 
was undertaken at the command of the synod. This 
new version was published in 1687, The Arminians, 
being dissatisfied with the version of the New Testa- 
tment, made another version of the New Testament 
from the Greek, which was published at Amsterdam 
in 1680, The Arminians were subjected to severe 
penalties. Their great leader, Barneveldt, died on the 
scaffold on a political pretence. They were all de- 
prived of their sacred and civil offices, and their min- 
fsters were forbidden ve fcnie For an account of 
these persecutions, see , Life of Episcopius, xv. 
Many retired to Antwerp and Fh a considerable 
body emigrated to Holstein, upen the invitation of 


raged in its greatest fury between the Jesuits and the 
Jansenista, the latter being ably represented by the 
religious of the monastery of Port Royal, near 
Here again it happened, as in Holland, that the com- 
troversy extended itself from religion to politics. The 
Jan of France became the reformers of the age, 
the men of free thought and bold discussion, while the 
Jesuit party were the advocates of the court and the 
old abuses, both in church and state. At the same - 
Sk ce fact that in Holland the Armin- 

were friends of \iberty and free discussion, 
in France the Calvinists; the two parties had chenged 
places, The Jesuits, who wore Arminians, were now 
the and the Jansenists, or Calvimiste, the 
Lerery oa afflicted cree, See Jamsxrmra. 

4, In Germany, the Lutherans, of course, sym 
thized fully in the Arminian movement. In the Re. 
formed Church the decisions of Dort were admitted as 
authoritative for a time; but ‘this outward show of 
victory was really a defeat; for the true elements of 
Arniniantsm were not killed at Dort, Lut grew Gp. ai- 
lently but surely, within the bosom of the 
Reformed Church. ... In the period of Wolfiamism 
the Reformed dogmatics were finally purged from the 
doctrine of absolute predestination” (Ebrard, Chriss. 
liche Dogmatik, i, § 88). It is a shrewd remerk of 
Nicholls, that hed there been a great religions body 
apart from Calvin's followers, with which all Protest. 
ante who did not adopt Luther’s doctrine of the sacrs. 
ments might have united themselves, the doctrimes of 


pees Hee Saat Beng ere apt ae time an 
minis, e ea 

come ‘lites cn Calrtaistio: be ether oneal. OF 
The trath seem to be that they were meat tp be aan 
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biguows, or, to ase a kinder word, comprehensive, 80 
a3 to leave liberty of opinion in the church on a ques- ; 
tiom so obscure and difficult. On this point, see, on: 
the Arminian side, Burnet, Exposition of ine’ 
F Lecture, 
Works, ii, 216, 218; Browne, On 
(Lond. 1864, 4th ed.): on Vrnliye ug leet 
Cunningham, Reformers ‘heology Reforma- 
Son (Edinburgh, 1862, Essay iv; aI ehake ie. 
Evang. Reo. No, 85, and reprinted in Amer. Theol. Rev. 
Oct. 1861, art. v). It is certain that Cranmer had a 
hand in drawing up the Necessary Erudition of a Chris- 
tice Man (1549), fast before the compilation of the Ar- 
ticlea, and that book (the Zrudifion) is by no means Cal- 


41 


1804; Fletcher, 
ine Articles 


Arminians, Arminianism, as a system of doctrine, 
prevailed when they wrote” (Nicholls, Calviaiom and 
Arminianivm, I, xevi). Baro (q. v.), profeseor of divin- 
ity at Cambridge, taught Arminianism, and his case | 
@ave rise to the Lambeth Articles (q. v.). Bat Armin- 
{anism unfortunately became a question. Two 
Arainian bishops, Laud and Juxon, became members 
of his majesty’s privy conneil at the precise juncture 
when the liberty of the subject and the prerogative of 
the crown were brought into direct competition. John 
Playfere, Margaret professor at Cambridge (} 1608), 
published a strong defence of the Arminian doctrine, 
under the title of An Appeal to the Gospel for the true 
Doctrine of Predestination (vepublished in Cambridge 
Tracts, 1717). Dr. Samuel Hoard, rector of Moreton 


(+ 1657), originally a Calvinist, became a strong Ar- 
minian, and published God's Love to Mankiad 
ed by Ais absolute Decree for their Damnation 


disproviag 
(Lond. 1688, 4to), which called forth answers by Dave- 
nant, Twisse, and Amyract. Jn the civil war the 
Arminians gradually ranged themeelves with King 
Charles, the Calvinists with Parliament. But John 
Goodwin (q. v.), who was in 1645, was one of 
the ablest defenders of Arminianism in hie time. See 
Jackson, te of Goodwin (1822, 8vo), When the war 
‘was over Church of England was destroyed, and 
Arminianism seemed to have perished with it, The 
restoration of Charles II took place (1660); Armin- 
fanism returned with prelacy, and held for more than 
half a century almost undisputed sway in the Church 
of England. It must be observed, however, that as 
the Arminianism of Laud differed from that of the 
Dutch leader in many points, so did that of the divines 
of Charles I[ and their successorain many more. Laud 
combined it with views of sacramental efficacy which 
Arminius would have denounced as superstitions; the 
later achool of divines, though fur from Socinlanism, 
threw the doctrines of grace into the shade, and dwelt 
more on the example of Christ than his atonement. 
Among the eminent Episcopal Arminian divines of 
England are Cudworth, Pierce, Jeremy Taylor, Til- 
loteon, Chillingworth, Stillingfleet, Womack, Burnet, 
Pearson, Sanderson, Heylyn, Whitby, Patrick, Tom- 
Ime, Coplestone, Whately, etc. Armlinianism at last, 
im tha Charch of England, became a negative terin, 
implying « negation of Calvinism rather than any ex- 
act system of theology whatever. Much that 
for Arminianism was, in fact, Pelagienism. In the 
Church of England, most of those theologians who 
have deviated from the golden mean maintained by 
Arminianism (between Calvinism on the one hand and 
Pels; on the other) have fallen into error as to 
the ity, while those who have adhered to the evan- 
gelical doctrine of Arminius have retained all the veri- 
thes of the orthodox faith, The pure doctrine of Ar- 
minianism arose egain in England in the great Wesley- 
an Reformation of the seventeenth century. ts ablest | 
may be found in the writings of John Wee- | 
lsy, John Fletcher, and Richard Watson, whose Thro- , 
logical Institutes (best edit. N. Y. 1860, 2 vols. 8vo) io ; 
the most Cn pean pre body of divinity extant , 
D 
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in English. Its system is the same ao that of the or. 
thodox Protestant churches in general, except so far 
as the question of predestination and the points con- 
nected with it are concerned. ‘‘As some heterodox 
writers have called themselves Arminians, and as the 
true theory of Arminianism has been often grosely 
maligned, it may be proper here to allude to certain 
points with regard to which it has been especially mis- 
represented. fa man hold that good works are nec- 
to justification; if he maintain that faith in. 
eludes’ good worke in its own nature; if he reject the 
doctrines of original sin ; if he deny that divine grace 
is requisite for the whole work of sanctification ; if he 
speak of human virtae as meritorious in the sight of 
God, it is very generally charged by Calvinists that 
he is an Arminian. But the truth is, that a man of 
euch sentiments is properly a disciple of the Pelagiag, 
and Socinian schools. To such sentiments pure Ar- 
minianism is as diametrically opposite es: Calvinism 
iteelf, The genuine Arminians assert the cortuption 
of human nature in Ite full extent. They declare that 
we are justified by faith only. They assert that our 
justification originates solely in the grace of God. 
They teach that the procuring and meritorious cause 
of our justification is the righteousness of Christ. 
Propter quam, says Arminius, Deus credentibu pecca- 
tum condonat, eosque pro justis reputat non aliter’ atque 
ah legem perfecte it iseent. [For the sake of which 
God believers, and accounts them as righteous 
precisely as if they had perfectly obeyed the law.] 
They admit in this way that justification implies not 
merely forgiveness of sin, but acceptance to overlast- 
JSunctam habet adoptionem in filios, et 
in hereditatem vite eterna, [It has 
connected with it adoption to sonship, and the grant 
of a right to the inheritance of eternal life.) They 
teach, in fine, that the work of sanctification, from its 
very commencement to its jon in glory, fe car- 
ried on by the operation of the Holy Spirit, which is 
the gift of God by Jesus Christ” (Edinb. Encyclopedia, 
8. v.). 
“The whole sum and substance of religious doctrine 
and theory is embraced in these three terms: God's 
nature, man’s nature, and the relation subsisting be- 
tween the two. Theology is nothing more than the 
systematic definition, adjustment, and exposition of 
these three terms. Christian theology, or genuine 
orthodoxy, is simply a system of theological views 
apon these three points, which ia self-coherent, and 
harmonious with the teachings of Scripture. For the 
development of such a system, exhibiting the precise 
troth relative to these cardinal points, without redun- 
dancy or defect, it is necessary that each of these three 
polnts be made a special object of scrutiny and discus- 
sion. An error in respect to either will not only de- 
stroy at once the system's self-coherence, but infalli- 
bly conduct to the gravest heresies, For example, an 
error respecting the first (Theology) may give us Pan- 
theism ; an error on the second t (Anthropology) 
may lead to Atheism; while an erroneous theory re- 
specting the third gives ns the two extremes of an 
fron fate or a groundless chance, orthodoxy 
states and maintains a consistent doctrine respecting 
each, authenticated by the assertions of God's revele- 
tions. Casting now a philosophic eye upon the doc 
trine of the church as doveloped in , We cannot 
fail to be struck by the remarkable fact that the three 
great controversies which trisect the historic develop- 
ments of Christian doctrine as a scientific system bave 
followed without deviation the natural order of these 
three terms. That development has hinged success. 
ively upon each in order, Athanasius, Augustine, 
and Arminius represent in themeslves the whole 
sweep of the dogmatic unfoldment of Christianity ; 
these factors being given, we can construct the whole 
history of Christian doctrine. The first is the repre- 
sentative of that specnlative movement which devel- 
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into scientific form and defensible shape the ec-| unified in John, so, in its uninspired development, 
iastical doctrine respecting God’s nature; the sec-| after Athanasius had set forth his truth, and Augw 
ond, of the subsequent movement by which the true | tine hie, Arminius steps forth the later apostle af dog- 


doctrine of man's being was evolved; the third, of the 
still later and scarcely yet completed one by which; 


the relations of the two are instigated and defined. 
“The ancient church believed vaguely in the true 


divinity of Christ and of the Holy Spirit; but Atha- 
nasius was raised up to explain with clearness, to 


maintain, and to bring forth into suitable prominence 


the great doctrine of a substantial tri-unity of the Di- 
vine essence, under all temporal manifestations of sep- 
, on which suppositions only the an- 


arate b 
cient beliefs of the church and the unqualified declara- 
tions of Scripture could be true. His mission was the 
enunciation, exposi ion, and defence of a great truth 


yipectiog the Divine nature, and round that trath 


grouped all the Christian thinking of that age. 
There was no great 


tre thought of the church. 
terior and all subsequent speculations upon the Divine 
natare, Origenlstic, Arian, Sabellien, Monophysitic, 
Nestorian, or orthodox. 

4‘ Augustine was commissioned for another work. 
The church, in the centuries antecedent to his appear- 


ance, had vaguely belleved in the depravity and help- 
Teasness 


of baman nature; but Augustine was raised 
up to explain with clearness, and to maintain, and to 


bring forth in suitable prominence, the great doctrine | 


of the native corruption and moral ruin of man; his 
utter hopelessness apart from the remedial agencies 
of Divine grace, on which supposition only the ancient 
beliefs of the church and the unqualified declarations 
of Scripture could be troe, His mission was the 
enunciation, exposition, and defense of a great truth 

ingt buman nature, and round that troth was 


doctrinal system of the time, heret- 
ical or not, which was not logically related to thie cen- 
It implied in itself all an- 


matic completion (Dr, Warren, in Methodist Quarterly 
Review, 1857, p. 846 2q.). See WESLEY ANISM, 

The Arminian doctrine on predestination is now 
very widely diffuscd in the Protestant world. It is, 
in the main, coincident with that of the Lutherans in 
Germany ; is held by the Wesleyan Methodist church. 
es throughout the world; by a large part of the Charch 
of England, and by many of the clergy of the Protest- 
ant Eplacopal Church in the United States. It is cab- 
stantially the doctrine (on the question of predestins- 
tion) of the Greek and Roman churches; and it is also 
held by several of the minor sects. For the sources of 
information, see the writers above referred to, and also 
Episcopius, Jnstitad. Theol. (1650); Limborch, 7heologia 
Christiana (1686); Calder, Life of Episcopius (N.Y. 
12mo); Wesley, Works (N. Y. 7 vols, 8vo); Wateon, 
Theol, Institut. (2 vols. 8v0); Nicholls, Calvinism and Ar. 
minicnism compared (Lond, 1824, 2 vols. 8vo); Fletch 
or, Completa Works (N, Y. 1850, 4 vola, 8vo); Neander, 
Hist. cf Christ. Dogmaa, ii, 678 sq, ; Art. Arminius, by 
W. F. Warren; Meth, Q. Rev. July, 1857; Schweitzer, 
| Die Proteat. Centraldogmen, il, 81 eq.; Gass, Geackichte d. 

Prot, Dogmatik, i, 879 ¢q. ; Ebrard, Christliche Dogmo- 
tik, § 24-48 (transl, in Mercersburg Review, ix and x); 
| Francke, Hist. Dcegm. Armin. (Kiel, 1814, Svo); Cun- 
ningham, Historical Theology, ch. xxv (Calvinistic; 
perrang! fire Rabid Schneckenburger, Vergi. 
Darate é r. form. Lehrbegriffs (Stuttg. 
| 1855, 8vo); Schenkel, atl alpacas car, 
; haueen, 2d ed. 1862, 8vo); Whedon, Freedom of the 
Will (N. Y. 1864, 12mo); Warren, ische Theo- 
logie, Einleitang (Bremen, 1865, 8vo); Shedd, History 
19 Doctrines, bk. iv, ch. vill; Lk. ¥, ch. vi; Smith's 

lagenbach, //istory of Doctrines, § 225, 285; Gleseler, 


| 


grouped sll Christian thinking of that age. It is this | Ch, History, Iv, § 43(N.Y.ed.). A list of the earlier 
which gives that age ite character. The whole scho-| Arminian writings ie given in Van Cattenburgh, 2i> 
lastic theology is but the radicated and ramified out-| ioth, Script. Remonstr, (Amstel, 1728, 8vo). See Cal 
ptowth of that vital germ of truth, To bim is the| vinism; Baxter; Dont; Meruopisa; Gract; 
ehurch indebted for her first vivid apprehension and 


scientific statement of the Christian doctrine of man, 
Augustine is tho historical representative of that or- 
ganic evolution, The third of these divinely appoint- 
od representative men laid hold of both these truths, 
which for sixteen centuries had been developing; ac- 
cepted the church's developed ideas respecting 
and respecting man, and then expounded with keen 
dialectical rigor the only doctrine which could har- 
monize the two, His mission was to point out how 
God could be what the church taught that he was, 
and man what the church declared him to be, at one 
and the same time. The readjustment of the disturbed 
and abnormal relations of man to God by justification 
is the central thought of Protestant theology; the an- 
nouncement and exposition of their relations in that 
readjustment was the work of Arminius, And not un- 
til Arminius is placed in this relation to the doctrinal 
development of Christlanity in the church Is there at- 
tained a true perception of the grand and growing 
rhythm of its history.’ The Predestinarians (as re- 
marked above) erred by maintaining that the particu. 
lar exercise of Divine efficiency, by which the abnor- 
mal relation of God to a sinner Is readjusted, was un- 
conditioned by anythinz whatsoever, and wae ground- 
ed sololy upon the arbitrary good pleasure of the Al- 
mighty. Maintaining this unconditioned elective vo- 
Ution, they natarally demanded an ‘‘effectual call- 
ing," ‘irresistible grace,” and “ persevering success,” 
for all these were necessary concomitants. The refu- 
tation of this error, aud the establishment of the oppo- 
alte view, was the miasion of Arminius, His labors 
gave eclentific form to tho ecclesiastical opinion apon 
the third (pact polnt, and completed tho cycle of 
Christian theology. As in the development of apos- 
tolic doctrine, the Pauline and Petrine elements were 


Goa | 


PREDESTINATION; REMONSTRANCE. 

Arminius. See AnmintAntsm. 

Armlet (represented by MSSM, efeadak’, Num. 
xxx, 50; 2 Sam. i, 10: Sept. chidew; Aquila Spa- 
xtaduoy; Vulg. periscelis armilla; properly a fetter, 
from “3%, to sep; comp. Fea. tii, 20, end AXKLET), 
an ornament universal in the East, especially among 
women; worn by princes as one of the insignia of roy- 
alty, and ly distinguished persona in general, The 
word is not used in the A. V., as even in 2 Sam. i, 10, 
they render the Heb. term “by the bracelet on his 
arm." Sometimes only one was worn, on the right 
arm (Ecclus, xxi, 21). From Cant. viii, 6, it appears 
that the signet sometimes consisted of a jewel on the 


The ome exhibited on a lange ecale ts from the 
tnrea in the Britich Mureum; the others 


Ninevite erulp- 
from 
tions of the Monuments by Botta. are 


ARMLET 


armlet. These ornaments are frequent on the aculp- 
tares of Persepolis and Nineveh, and were set in rich 
and fantastic shapes resembling the heads of animals 
elgg iy pice a hab The kings of Persia wore 
them, and Astyages presented o pair, among other 
ornamenta, to Cyrus (Xen. Cyr.i, 8). The Athiopians, 
to whom some were sent by Cambyses, scornfully char- 
acterized them as weak fetters (Herod. ii, 28). Nor 
were they confined to the kings, since Herodotus (viii, 
113) calls the Persians ly ‘* wearers of brace- 
hee” (Yeiopipn). In the Egyptian monuments 
Kings are often represented with armlets and brace- 
Jets (Wilkinson's Anc. Egypt. iil, 875, and Plates 1, 2, 


Ancient Egyptian Armicts. 

The ctrelet now in the den Museum; the 

bbyd Se Sonn ee a unallor Cale cra Wear ths Somcbeoaier 
" They were even used by the old British chiefs 
(Tarner, Angi. Saz. i, 888), The story of Tarpeis 
shows that they were common among the ancient Sa- 
bines, but the Romans considered the use of them 
effeminate, although they were sometimes given as 
military rewards (Liv. x, 44). Finally, they are still 
worn among the most splendid regalia of modern 
Oriental and it is even said that those of 
the King of Persia are worth a million sterling (Kitto, 
Pict. Hist, of Pal, i, 499). They form the chief wealth 
of modern Hindu ladies, and are rarely taken off. 
cpus ag cae ca 


gold, jewels, ivory, coral, and pearl, down to the com- 
hon glass rings and varnished ware bangles of 
the women of the Deccan. Now, as in ancient times, 
sometimes plain, sometimes enchased ; some- 
the ends not joined, and sometimes a com- 


if the wearer be poor, it matters not 
only that they glitter. 
ty that they should At 
“‘yather manacies 
says that ‘the poor 
them on without drawing blood, and 
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The arms are sometimes quite covered | mephite’ 


ARMOR 


rubbing part of the skin from the hand; and as they 
wear great numbers, which often break, they suffer 
much from their love of admiration.'’ Their enormous 
welght may be conjectured from Gen. xxiv, 24.— 
Smith,s,v. See Baacenet. 

Armon. See Cuzstnvr. 

Armo’ni (Heb. Armoni’, "20°8, prob. inhabit- 
ant of a fortress, q. 4. Palatians; Sept. “Appwyi, ‘Ep- 
pwvol), the first named of the two sons of Seul and 
Lar oo ho (Wik ginun. cp by, David sa a ESL 

with his brethren by the Gibeonites (2 Sam. xxi, 8, 
9). B.C. cir. 1019, 


Armor (represented In the Auth. Vers, by several 
Heb. words, Gr. dwAa), properly distin from 
Agms as being military equipment for the protection 
of the person, while the latter denotes implements of 
aggressive warfare; but in the English Bible the for- 
mer term alone Is employed in both senses, In the 
records of a people like the children of Israel, so large 
a part of whose was passed in warfare, we nat- 
urally look for mach information, direct or Indirect, on 
the arms and modes of fighting of the nation iteelf and 
of those with whom it came into contact. Unforta- 
nately, however, the notices that we find in the Bible 
on these points are extremely few and meagre, while 
even those few, owing to the uncertainty which reste 
on the true meaning and force of the terma, do not con- 
vey to us nearly all the information which they might. 
This is the more to be regretted because the notices of 
the history, scanty as they are, are literally every thing 
we have to depend on, inasmuch as they are not yat 
supplemented and Illustrated either by remains of the 
arms themselves, or by those commentaries which the 
sculptures, vases, bronzes, mosaics, and paintings of 
other nations furnish to the notices of manners and cue- 
toms contained in their literature. (See, generally, 
Jabn's Archeology, § 266-285.) In order to give a 
clear view of this subject, we shall endeavor to show, 
succinctly and from the best authorities now available, 
what were the martial instruments borne upon the per- 
eon, whether for attack or resistance, by the ancient 
Asiatica, leaving for other proper heads an explanation 
of the composition and tactical condition of their armica, 
their systems of fortification, their method of conduct- 
ing sieges and battles, and their usages of war as re- 
gards spoil, captives, etc —Smith, s. v.; Kitto, s. v. 
See Barrie; Fortirrcation ; Stece; War; Aruy; 
Frout; Fortmess, etc. 

I. Orrensrve Wearoxs.—1, The instruments at 
firat employed in the chase or to repel wild beasts, but 
converted by the wicked to the destruction of their fel- 
low-men, or used by the peaceable to oppose aggression, 
were naturally the most simple, Among these were 
the club and the throwing-bat, The first consisted 
orlginally of a heavy plece of wood, variously shaped, 
made to strike with, and, according to its form, de- 
nominated a mace, a bar, a hammer, ora maul. This 
weapon was in use among the Hebrews, for in the time 
of the kings wood had already been superseded by met- 
al; and the DIN ©3U, she’bet barzel’, ‘rod of iron’ 
(Pea. ti, 9), Is. supposed to mean a mace, or gavelock, 
or crowbar. It is an instrament of great power when 
used by a strong arm; as when, in modern menageriea, 
a man with ons in his hand compels a tiger’s ferocity 
to submit to his will. (See Wilkinson's Ancient 
tians, 1, 827, fig. 8, 4; and mace, fig. 1,2, The throw- 
stick, or Jissan, occurs p, 829.) See Rop; Scerrre. 
The other was also known if, as is probable, 7", 
(Prov. xxv, 18), be a ‘‘man/,”’ a martel, or a 
war-hammer, [It is likely metal was only in general 
use at a later period, and that a heavy crooked billet 
continued long to serve both as a missile and a sword. 
The throwstick, made of thorn-wood, is the same insira- 
ment which we see figured on Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments, By the native Arabe it ie still called 4s. 


Primitive Striking Weapons of Oriental Nations, 
2, % 8, Clubs; OS Oe tardwent Brord; ates 6 
Bword; 10, Flint Sword; 11, Sewfiah Sword; 19, 18, Egyp- 
tian Battle-axe. 


san, and was anciently known among us by the name 
of crooked billet, The Australians are ex 


the bommerang. Thsee 
sharp edge, would naturally constitute a battle-axe and 


a kind of sword; and such in the radest ages we find bs 


them, made with flints set into a groove, or with 
abarks’ teeth firmly secured to the staff with twisted 
elnews, On the earliest monuments of Egypt, for 
these ruder instruments ls already sesn substituted a 
pieco of metal, with a steel or bronze blade fastened into 
a globe, thus 
blade, riveted in three places to the handle, forming 
true battle-axe (Wilkinson, 1, 625, 826); and there 
were, besides, trae bills or axes, in form like our own, 
See Maui; Axg. 


Cutting or Plereing Weapons. 


EE Bee 
1, 8, Swords; 8, 4, Tubsor Swords; 5, Quarter-pike; 6, Horn 
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forming a falchion-axe; and aleo a lunate- =e 


ARMOR 
2. Next came the dirk or poniard, which, in the Ho 


the material can be procured. 
to have been 
stack in a girdle (Wilkinson, 


xx, 11), it is evident 
slung in a belt, and that “ girding” 
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f were, it seems, 
short (one is mentioned of a cubit's length); and 
dirk-sword, at least, was always double-edged. 
sheath was ornamented and polished. In 
were larger and heavier swords, more nearly 
ern fulwars, and of the form of an English 

Bat, while metal was scarce, 
were also swords which might be called quarter-pikes, 


& 


FELT? 


Oriental Projectile Wespons 
1, 3, Spear-heads; 8, 4, Darts; 5, Oryx-hom Spear-hend. 


8, The “spear,” F792", ro'mach, was another offes- 
\ve weapon common to all the nations of 
and varied much in size, weight, and length. 
ably the shepherd Hebrews, like nations similarly sita- 
ated in northern Africa, anciently made use of the 


horn of an oryx, or a above three feet long, 
straightened in water, and sheathed upon a thornwood 
. When si this instrument woald pene- 


low of a battleaxe, and the animals 
which furnished ff were abundant in 
desert east of Palestine. At a later 
was of brass, and afterward of iron. 

das eg hedrectgass ty“ digaon tea: 


in stature; such as Goliath, ‘whose spear was like s 
weaver's beam’ (1 Sam. xvii, 7), and "| 
head weighed six hundred shekels of 


The javelin, named M°3!%, chasith’ (usually render 


‘ecient and Bpearmen: 
ed “‘spear”), and 152, kidon’ (variously rendered 


J 

lightly armed using 
both for long casts, and the heavy-armed only one for 

. that purpose; the second, more ponderons than the 
other, being reserved for throwing when close to the 

~ enemy, or for handling in the manner of @ spear. This 
explanation may throw light on the fact of the chanith 

being named in connection with the M$%, (sinaah’, or 

larger buckler (1 Chron. xii, 84), and may reconcile 

what is said of the chidon (Job xxxix, 28; xii, 29, and 

While on the subject of the javelin, it 
may be remarked that, by the act of casting one at 
David (1 Sem. xix, 9, 10), Seu) virtually absolved him 
eben yah yee help Aecath eoty: wees grit 
preserved 6 ‘eutonic and other na- 
Tons, the Backeesrecks, the custom of the Kast Franks, 
etc., to throw a dart at a freedman, who escaped from 


” 


manumissue, 

“ecot-free,"” But for this act of Seal, 
David might have been viewed asa rebel. See Danr; 
Javeums; Lance. 


WA 


8 
Oriente! Implements of Archery. 1, 3, 8, 4, Bows; 5, Quiver; 
ai ghee raat 5 2 


4, But the chief offensive weapon in Egypt, and, 
from the nature of the country, it may be inferred, in 
Palestine also, was the war-bow, Mijp, be’aheth 
(‘*bow’’), the arrow being denominated 1, chets. 
From the simple implements used by the first hunters, 
consisting merely of an elastic reed, a branch of a tree, 
or rib of palm, the bow became in the course of time 
wery strong and tall, was made of brass, of wood back- 


ed with horn, or of horn 


entirely, and even of { 
some being shaped gt 


like the common English bow, and 


others, particularly those 
horn. 


the buffalo 


Ancient Egyptians Stringing the How, 


loop of the string beyond the nock. The horned bowa 
of the cavalry, shaped like those of the Chinese, occur 
on monuments of antiquity. They cannot be bent 
from their form of a Roman C to that of what is termed 
a Cupid’s bow ——~—, but by placing one end under 
the thigh; and as they are short, this operation ts per- 
formed by Tatar riders while in the saddle. This 
was the Parthian bow, as is proved by several Persian 
base-reliefs, and may have been in use in the time of 
the Elamites, who were a mounted people. These 
bows were carried in cases to protect the string, which 
was composed of deer sinews, from injury, and were 
slung on the right hip of the rider, except when on the 
point of engaging. Then the string was often cast 
over the head, and the bow hung upon the breast, with 
the two nocks above each shoulder, like a pair of horns. 
See Bow; Ancren. 

The arrows were likewise enclosed in a case or 
“qnsiver,”” “on, tek’, hang eometimes on the shoulder, 
and at other times on the left side; and eix or eight 
filght-aerows were commonly stuck in 

the edge of the cap, ready to be pulled 
aud and prt to the string, The infantry 
, Sbeeys cartied the arrows in a quiver 
en the Hight shoulder, and the bow waa 
Mi kept unbent until the mo- 
ment ofaction. Ona march 


stance of the bows, 

5. The last missile instrument to be mentioned is 
the “sling,” Sb), ke’la (Job xli, 28), an improvement 
upon the simple act of throwing stones. It was the 
favorite weapon of the Benjamites, a small tribe, not 


making a great mass in an order of battle, but well com- ; 


posed for light troops. They could also boast of using 
the sling equally well with the left hand as with the 


Egyptian Sungers and Sling. From the Monuments. 


right, The sling was made of plaited thongs, some- 
what broad in the middle, to lodge the stone or leaden 
missile, and was twirled two or three times round be- 
fore the stone was allowed to take flight. Stones could 
not be cast above 400 feet, but leaden bullets could be 
thrown as far as 600 feet. The force as well as pre- 
cision of aim which might be attalned in the nse of this 
instrument was remarkably shown in the case of David; 
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or target, composed of a great variety of materials, 
very difforent in form and size, and therefore in all 


2 


AS 


Oriental protective Armor, . 
Shield ; Osean Rar peen aaa: a teen 
De Ee Ania of unknown ; 6, Roundel 


rations bearing a variety of names. The Hebrews 
need the word M3%, tsianah’ (rendered ‘‘shield,’* “ tar. 
get,”’ or ‘buckler’’), for a great shicld—defence, pro- 
tection (Gen, xv, 1; Psa, xivii, 9; Prov. xxx, 5)— 
which is commonly found in connection with spear, 
and was the shelter of heavily-armed infantry ; 333, 


magen’ (rendered ‘shield’ or ‘‘buckler’’), a buckler 
or smaller shield, which, from a similar ition 
with sword, bow and arrows, a) to have been the 
defence of the other armed infantry and of chiefs; and 
MINTO, socherah’ (only ance, Psa. xci, 4, “+ buckler"), 


and several nations of antiquity boasted of great skill | parma, a roundel, which may have been aj 


in the practice of the sling. See Siva. 


All these hand-weapons were in uso at different pe- 
rlods, not only among the Hebrews and Egyptians, but 


Ikewise in Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Macedonia ; 
in which last country the sarizsa carried by the heavy 
infantry of the phalanx differed from the others only 
in the great length of the shaft. The Roman pilum 
was a kind of dart, distinguished from those of other 
nations chiefly by ite weight, and the great proportion- 
al length of the metal or iron part, which constituted 
one half of the whole, or from two and a half to three 
feet. Much of this length was hollow, and received 
nearly twenty inches of the shaft within it; the point 
was never hooked like that of common beca 
the weapon being nearly indestructible, the soldiers al- 


ppropriated 
to archers and slingers; and there was the S31), ake’, 
let (‘‘ahield’’), synonymous with the mages, 
only different in ornament. In the more 
advanced eras of civilization shields were 
made of light wood not liable to split, cover. 
i] ed with bull-hide of two or more thicknesses, 
and bordered with metal; the lighter kinds 
were made of wicker-work or osier, similarly, 
but less solidly covered; or of doable ox: 
hide cut Into a round form, There were oth- 
ers of a single hide, extremely thick fram 
having been boiled; their surface 
ed an appearance of many folds, like round 
A) waves up and down, which might yield, bat 

could rarely be penetrated. 

We may infer that at first the Hebrews 
borrowed the forms in use in Egypt, and that 
their common shields were a kind of parallel- 
ogram, broadest and arched at the top, and cut square 
beneath, bordered with metal, the surface being covered 
with raw hide with the hair on, The lighter shields 
may have been soaked in oil and dried in the shade to 
make them hard; no doubt hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
and elephant skin shields were brought from Ethiopia 
and parchased in the Phosnician markets; but smal! 
round hand-bucklers of whale-skin, stil! used by Arabian 
swordsmen, came from the Erythrean Sea. Daring 
the Assyrian and Persian supremacy the Hebrews may 
have used the square, oblong, and round shields of these 


|nations, and may have subsequently copied those of 
use, }Greece and Rome. The princes of Israel had shields 


of precious metals; all were managed by a wooden ot 
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Jeathern handle, and often slang by a thong over the ia rence’ te: hove Orns wees 9 mbliary cowl bets 


neck. With the larger kinds a testudo could be form- 
ed by pressing the ranks close together; and, while the 


arch above and square 
below, resembling the feudal kniyht's shield, ry bard 
the point was reversed. This kind of large-sized shield, 
however, was best fitted for men without any other ar- 
mor, when combating in open countries, or carryin, 


curs, chiefly above gates of cities by the watch and 
ward, In time of peace they were covered to preserve 
them from the sun, and in war uncovered; this sign 
was poetically used to denote coming hostilities, as in 


imitate the Saracens, but not introdace their 
shields were carved in stone upon towers and 
gates, as at York, etc. The Eastern origin of this 
i the word Zinne, which, 
in German, still denotes a ent, something point- 
@ summit, and conveys the ides of a pavise with 
point uppermost, a shape such as Arabian battle- 
ments often assume. See SHizip; Buck ies. 


2, The Helmet was next in consideration, and in the 
earliest agee was made of osier or rashes, in the form 


of a bee-bive or of askull-cap. The skins of the heads | 4 


of amimals—of lions, bears, wild boars, bulla, and 
borses—were likewise adopted, and were adorned with 
of teeth, manes, and bristles, Wood, linen cloth 
many folds, and a kind of felt, were aleo in early 
helmets of these materials may be observed 
worn by the nations of Asis at war with the conquer- 
loan ha hg tae ieepr rein bear 

these kings had helmets of metal, of 
adorned with a figure of the 


on the skull-cap of their brazen helmets a pair of horns 
with a globe in the middle—the solar arkite symbol. 
The nations of farther Asia, however, used the woolen 
or braided caps still retained, and now called knouk 
and fez, around which the turban ie usually wound. 
These were almost invariably supplied with long lap- 
pets to cover the cars and the back of the head, and 
princes usually wore a radiated crown on the summit. 
This was the form of the Syrian, and probably of the 


1, Of Rushes; %, Feyptian; 8, 4, Western Avia; 5, Carlen? 
br ser STA ieny 9, Greek; 10, Ionian; 11, Par- 
thien ; 12, 18, Other Asiatle Tribes. 


Assyrian helmets, excepting that the last mentioned 
were of brass, though they still retained the low cylin- 
drical shape. The 3353, bo’ba (“‘helmet’’), some 
helmet of this kind, was worn by the trained infantry, 
who were spearmen among the Hebrews; but archers 
and slingers bed round skull-caps of skins, felts, or 
quilted stuffe, such as are atill in use among the Arabs. 
The form of Greek and Roman helmets, both of leath- 
er and of brass, is well known; they were most likely 
adopted also by the Hebrews and Egyptians during 
their subjection to those nations, but require no farther 
notice here. See Hetmer. 


Anelent Armor and Standarda, From the Mom 
i ments 1,2 Cansan; 8 4 we 
8. Body Armor.—The most ancient Persian idols 
are clad in shagged skins, such as the Aigis of Jupiter 
and Minerva may have been, the type belng taken 
from a Cyrenswan or African legend, and the pretended 
may be supposed to have been that of a 
species of gnu (Catoblepas Gorgon, Ham, Smith), an 
animal fabled to have killed men by its sight, and 
therefore answering to the condition both of a kind of 
goat and of producing death by the sight alone. In 
Egypt cuirasses were manufactured of leather, of brass, 
and of a succeasion of iron hoops, chiefly covering the 
abdomen and the shoulders; but a more ancient na- 
tional form was s kind of thorax, tippet, i"710), ehir- 


yon’ (“coat of mail,’”’ “ habergeon’’), or pI, shiryan’ 


ARMOR 


‘‘harness,”’ “ breastplate”), or square, with an open- 
(ig in it foe the heed, tho four points covering the 
breast, beck, and both upper arms. This kind 


ticular was affected by the royal band of relatives who 
were his su! 


his 


NE 


covers the u edge of the body armor, is perforated 
in the je to allow the head to pass, but hangs 
eqnal on the breast and back, square on the shoulders, 
and is evidently of leather. (See the figure of Mene- 
laus Helen in the sack of , Millin, 
Mon. inédits.) This plece of armor occurs on the 
shoulders of Varangi (northmea, who were the body- 

of the Greek emperors); bat they are studded 
with roondels or bosses, as they appear figured in mo- 
salc or fresco on the walls of the cathedral of Ravenna, 
dating from the time of Justinian. The late Roman 
legionaries, as published by Du Chonl, again wear the 
tippet armor, like that of the Egyptians, and one or 
other of the above forms may be found on figures of 
Danes in illuminated manuscripts of the eleventh cen- 


tury. By their use of metal for defensive armor the he: 


Carians appear to have created astonishment 


golden, the 
reddish and green. It is this suit which Denon repre- 
sents as composed of rings set on edge; but they are all 
parallelograms, with the lower edge forming the seg- 
ment of a circle, and each piece, beside the fastening, 
has a button and a vertical slit above it, giving flexi- 
bility by means of the button of each square working 
in the aperture of the piece beneath it. This kind of 
armor may be meant by the word R5MM, tachra’ 
(‘‘habergeon,” only Exod. xxviii, 82; xxxix, 28), the 
closest interpretation of which appears to be decuesatio, 
tegulatio, a tiling. The expression in 2 Chron. xvill, 
83, may be that Ahab was strack in one of the grooves 
or slits in the squares of euch a ehiryan, or between two 
of them where they do not overlap; or perhaps, with 
more probability, between the metal hoops of the trank 
of the shiryon before mentioned, where the thorax 
overlaps the abdomen, The term D°Wpwp, kaskas- 
sim’ (cleewhere ‘‘ecalea’’), in the case of Goliath's ar- 
mor, denotes the squamous kind, most likely that in 
which the pleces were sewed upon a cloth, and not 
hinged to cach other, as in the tachra. It was the 
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Armor of a Roman Soldier. 


throw of Varus. The effigy is of three-quarter length, 
fn a fall suit of armor, with a laurel crown on the head, 


round the neck; and from the 
of the cuirass hang two em- 


8 Gallic twisted 


Bee Coar or Mar. 
The girdle, or, more properly, the baldric or belt (cia- 


25 


ARMSTRONG 


gula or baltews), was weed by the Hebrews under the 
name of “YN, esor’ (‘‘girdle’); it waa of leather, 
studded with meta) plates or balla; when the armor 
was slight, broad, and capable of being girt upon the 
hipe; otherwise it supported the sword scarf-wise from 
the shoulder. See Grapie. 

4. Greaves were \ikewlse known, even 20 early as 
the time of David, for Goliath wore them. They con- 


tag | titted of a patr of shin-covers of brass or strong leather, 


by thongs round the calves and above the 
ankles, They reached only to the knees, excepting 
among the Greeks, whose greaves, elastic behind, 
caught nearly the whole leg, and were raised in front 
above the knees, The Hebrew word jixb, svn’ 
(“battle”), in Isaiah ix, 5, is supposed to mean a half- 
greave, though the passage is altogether obscure, 


the | Perhape the war-boot may be explained by the war- 


shoe of Egypt with a metal point; and then the words 
might be rendered, “For every greave of the armed 
foot is with confused noiso and garments rolled in 
blood,"' etc., instead of ‘every battle of the warrior,” 
etc. But, after all, this is not quite satisfactory.—Kit- 
to,s8.v. See BagasrrLate; Garaves, 

Asmor-bearer (6752 i>, no0d’ kelim’), an of- 
ficer selected by kings and generals from the bravest 
of their favorites, whose service it was not only to bear 
thelr armor, but to stand by them in danger and carry 
thelr orders, somewhat after the manner of adjutants 
in modern service, (Jud. ix, 64; 1 Sam. xiv, 6; xvi, 
21; xxxili, 4.) 

Armory (Nivp>h, talpiyoth’, destructives, 1 «, 
weapons, Cant. iv, 4), the place in which armor was 
deposited in times of peace. Solomon bad a naval ar- 
eenal at Ezion-geber (Jer. i, 25; 1 Kings ix, 26). 


‘i There is mention made in Neh. fil, 19, of an armory 


(ws, ne’shek, elsewhere armor) in Jerusalem, “at the 
turning of the wall,’’ meaning probably the bend in 
the brow of Zion opposite the south-western corner of 
the Temple, near where the bridge connected them, 
although Josephus (Ant, ix, 7, 2) speaks of the armory 
as being in the temple itself. This was probably the 
arsenal (‘house of armor”) which Hezeklah took so 
much pride in showing to the Babylonian ambassadors 
(Isa. xxxix, 2). Dr. Barclay (City of the Great King, 
p. 165) thinks it was the same as ‘the house of the 
forest of Lebanon" (2 Kings x, 17; Isa. xxii, 8), and 
locates it at the north-eastern corner of Zion, adjoining 
the north-western angle of the Xystus, See ARSENAL. 

Rgermektp 2 James, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Ireland in 1787 or '8, emigrated in 
childhood, was converted in Philadelphia at seventeen, 
licensed as local preacher in Baltimore at twenty-four, 
emigrated to Indiana in 1821 and entered the itiner- 
ant ministry, in which he labored with ability and 
great success until his death, which occurred fn Laporte 
county Sept. 12, 1884.— Minutes of Conferences, il, 844. 

Armstrong, John, a Baptist minister, was born 
Nov. 27, 1798, at Philadelphia, graduated at Columbian 
College, Washington, D.C., in 1826, and became pas- 
tor of the Baptist Church in Newbern, N. C., where he 
remained several years. In 1885 Mr. Armstrong was 
appointed in Wake Forest Institute; and, 
being desirous of increasing his usefulness, travelled 
for some time in 1887-89 in Europe. In 1840 he be- 
came pastor of the church in Columbus, Miss., whence 
he removed in 1848 to his plantation in Noxubee coun- 
ty, Miss., where he died Sept. 15, 1844.—Sprague, An- 
nals, vi, 758. 


Armstrong, William Je , D.D., an emi 
nent minister, born at Mendham, N. J., 
Oct. 29, 1796, and graduated at Princeton in 1816, was 
licensed to preach in 1818, He labored in Trenton and 
Richmond till 1884, when he became secretary to the 
Am, Bd, Comm. for Foreign Missions. By the wreck 
of the steamer Atlantic in Long Island Sound, Nov. 
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97, 1846, he was drowned. A Memoir, by Rev. H. 
Read, with A Selection of Armutrong's Sermons, was 
published in 1868.—Sprague, Annals, iv, 612. 
Army, represented by several Heb. and Gr, words. 
See Wag. 
I. Jewish.—The military organization of the Jews 
commenced with their departure from the land of 
and was adapted to the natare of the expedi- 
tion on which they then entered, Every man above 
20 years of age was a soldier (Num. i, 8); each tribe 
formed o regiment, with its own banner and ita own 
leader (Num. ii, 2; x, 14); thelr positions in the camp 
or on the march were accurately fixed (Num. il); the 
whole army atarted and stopped at a given signal 
Num. x, 5, 6); thus they came up oat of Exypt ready 
the fight (Exod, xiil, 18), That the Israelites pre- 
served the same exact order throughout their march 
may be inforred:from Balaam's language (Num. xxiv, 
6). On the approach of an enemy, @ conscription was 
made from the general body under the direction of a 
muster-master (originally named "YW, Deut, xx, 5, 
“ officer," afterward “pid, 2 Kings xxv, 19, “scribe 
of the host,’’ both terms occurring, however, together 
in 2 Chron. xxvi, 11, the meaning of each being pri- 
marily a wrifer), by whom also the officers were ap- 
pointed (Deut. xx, 9). From the number so selected 
some might be excused serving on certain specified 
grounds (Dent. xx, 6-8; 1 Macc. ili, 66). The army 
was then divided Into thousands and hundreds under 
thelr respective captains (O°D SNM ID and Misery 7%, 
Num. xxxi, 14), and still farther into families (Nam, 
H, 84; 2 Chron. xxv, 56; xxvi, 12), the family being 


regarded as the anit in the Jewish polity. From the | ! 


time the Israelites entered the land of Canaan un- 
til the establishment of the kingdom, little progress 


wos made in military affairs: thelr wars resembled | kept 


border forays, and the tactics turned upon stratagem 
rather than upon the discipline and disposition of the 
forces, Skilfully availing themselves of the ee 
nities which the country offered, they gained the vic- 
tory sometimes by an ambush (Josh. viil, 4), some- 
times by surprising the enemy (Josh. x, 9; xi, 7; 
Jud. vil, 21), and sometimes by a jndicious attack at 
the time of fording a river (Judy, ili, 28; iv, 7; vil, 
24, xii, 5). No general muster was mado at this pe- 
riod; but the combatants were summoned on the spur 
of the moment either by trumpet-call (Judy. Lil, 27), 
by messengers (Judg. vi, 85), by some significant to- 
ken (1 Sam. xi, 7), or, as in later times, by the erec- 
tlon of a standard (59, Isa. xviii, 8; Jer. iv, 21; li, 
27), or a beacon-fire on an eminence (Jer. vi, 1). See 
Barris. 

With the kings arose the custom of maintaininz a 
body-guard, which furmed the mucleus of a standing 
army. Thus Saul had a band of 8000 select warriors 
(1 Sam, xiii, 2; xiv, 52; xxiv, 2), amd David, before 
his accession to the throne, 600 (1 Sam. xxiil, 13; 
xxv, 13), This band he retained after he became 
kiny, and added the Cuseetutres and Peverurres 
(2 Sam. xv, 18; xx, 7), together with another class, 
whose name, Shatishim’ (B"S">e, Sept. rpurrdrar, 
Aath, Vers, ‘‘a third part’’), has been variously in- 
terpreted to mean (1.) a corps of veteran guards = Ro- 
man (riarii (Winer, Lex. Heb. p. 991); (2) chariot. 
warriors, as being three in each chariot 


lar number (2 Kinga vil, 2; ix, 25; xv, 25) to the 
third. Whatever be the meaning o' the name, it is 
evident that it indicated officers of 


high 
chief of whom (>>yn, “lord,” 2 Kings vil, 2 or 
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der their respective officers (1 Chron. xxvii, 1); at the 
head of the army when in active service he appointed 
a commander-in-chief (NJ¥~9, “captain of the 
host,” 1 Sam. xiv, 50). 

Hitherto the army had consisted entirely of infan- 
try O99, 1 Sam. iv, 10; xv, 4), the use of horses 
having been restrained by divine command (Deut, 


Judy. {, 19), and at a later period with the Syrians 
18), The interior of Palestine was 


valleys, such as Jezreel (Josh, xvii, 16), the plain of 
Philistia (Judg, i, 19; 1 Sam. xili, 5), and 

valley of the Jordan (Josh. xi, 9; J iv, 
the border, both on the aide of Egypt and 
admirably adapted to their use; and accordingly 
relations of the kingdoms 
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2 Chron. |, 14). At this period the organization of tho 
army was complete; and we have, in 1 Kings fx, 22, 
appsreatly o list of the various gradations of rank is 
the service, as follow: (1.) Moran "tok, ‘men 
of war” = privates; (2.) O"IS2, “gervants,”” the low- 
est rank of officers = liewtenants; (8.) B79, “ princes” 
= caplaing; (4.) DIY">Y, “captains,” already no- 


by Asa (2 Chron. xiv, 8), by Jehoshaphat (2 Chros. 
xvil, 14), by Amaztah (2 Chron. xxv, 5), and lestly 
by Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi, 11); but these notices prove 
that such cases were On the other hand, 
the incidental notices of the body-guard lead to the 
conclusion that it was regularly kept up (1 Kings xiv, 
28; 2 Kings xi, 4, 11). Occasional reference is made 
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the night-watches (Judg. vil, 19); and by the com- 
bination of two of the divisions, there would be a main 
bedy and a reserve, or a strong advanced guard (1 Sem. 
pat xxv, 18). Jehoshaphat divided his army into 

five bodies, corresponding, according to Ewald (Ge- 
echichte, lil, 192), to the geographical divisions of the 
kingdom at that time: may not, however, the three- 
fold emo of division be noticed here also, the 
heavy-armed troops of Judah being considered as the 
proper army, and the two divisions of light-armed of 
the tribe of Benjamin as an appendage (2 Chron. xvii, 
14-18)? Seo Ficnr, 

The maintenance and equipment of the soldiers at 
the public expense dates from the establishment of a 
standing army ; before which, each soldier armed him- 
self, and obtained his food either by voluntary offer- 
ings (2 gps eo deepest rere 
xxv, 15), or by the natural resources of the country 
(i Sam. xiv, 27); on one occasion only do we hear of 


om active service, and provided arms, appears 
from 1 Kings iv, 37; x, 16,17; 2 Chron. xxvi, 14: 


notices occur of ai arsenal or armory, in which the 
weapons bieidbeatee (1 Kings xiv, 28; Neh, fil, 19; 
Cant. iv, 4). See Armor. 


The numerical enengt of the Jewish ermy can- 
not be ascertained with any degree of accuracy; the 
pumbera, as given in the text, are manifestly cor- 
rupt, and the varions statements therefore irreconcila- 
ble. At the Exodus the number of the warriors was 
600,000 (Exod. xii, 87), or 603,850 (Exod. xxxvill, 26; 
Nom. i, 46); at the entrance Into Canaan, 601,780 
(Num. xxvi, 51). In David's time the army amount. 
ed, according to one statement (2 Sam. xxiv, 9), to 
ani pnerband orga toepchae mabe eer 

to another statement (1 Chron. xxi, 6, 6) 


y 


24,000 x 12 = 288, 000 (1 Chron. xxvil, 1 8q.). Ata 
later period the army of Judah under Abijah is stated 
at 400,000, and that of Israel under Jeroboam at 800,000 
(2 Chron. xiii, 8). Still later, Asa’s army, derived 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin alone, is pat 
000 (2 Chron. xiv, 8), and Jehoshaphat's at 
000 (2 Chron. xvii, 148q.). See Nomaxe. 
need be said on this subject with regard to the 
that succeeded the return from the Babylonish 
captivity until the organization of military affaira in 
the Romans. The system adopted by 
was in strict conformity with the 
65); and thongh he maintained 
from 8000 to 6000 men 
(1 Mac. iv, 6; 2 Mac. vill, 16), yet the eustom of pay- 
soldiers appears to have been still anknown, 


us, who, according to Josephus (Ant, xiil, 8, 4), 
the tombs of the kings in order to pay them; 
the Intestine commotions that prevailed in tho reign 
of Alexander Janneus obliged him to increase the 
number to 6200 men (Josephus, Ant, xili, 18,5; 14, 1); 
and the same policy was followed by Alexandra (Ant. 
xiii, 16, 2), and by Herod the Great, who had in his 
by? Thracian, German, and Gallic troops (Ané, xvii, 
8, 8). The discipline and arrangement of the army 
pt reser arpa adicrsdtheadher ison 
officers borrowed from it (Josephas, 
See Souprer. 
Roman Fait denblrd was divided into legions, 
f which varied considerably, each under 
wriapyoc, “chief captain,” Acts xxi, 81), 
manded legion (q. v.) was 
into ten cohorte ‘(emipa, “band,” Acta x, 
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Cyclop. 
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1), the cohort into three manip/es, and the maniple into 
two containing originally 100 men, as the 
name implica, but subsequently from 60 to 100 men, 
according to the strength of the legion. (See Smith, 
Dict. of Gr. and Rom, Ant.s.v.) There were thus 
60 centaries in a legion, each under the command of a 
centarion (éearovrapyne, Acts x, 1,22; isarévrapyoc, 
Matt, vili, 5; xxvii, 54), In addition to the legionary 
cohorts, independent cohorts of volunteers served un- 
der the Roman standards; and Biscoe (History nf Acts, 
p. 220) supposes that all the Roman forces stationed in 
Judwa were of this class. Josephus speaks of five co- 
horts as stationed at Cwesarea at the time of Herod 
Agrippa’s death (Ans. xix, 9, 2), and frequently men- 
tions that the inhabitants of Casares and Sebaste served. 
in the ranks (Ant, xx, 8,7). One of these cohorts 
was named the ‘‘ Italian’’ (Acts x, 1), not as being a 
portion of the /talica legio (for this was not embodied 
until Nero's reign), but as consisting of volunteers 
from Italy (Grater, /nscr, i, seers This cohort proba- 
bly acted as the body-guard of the procarator. The 
cohort named “Augustus” (omrtipa XeBacrn, Acts 
xxvii, 1) may have consisted of the volunteers from 
Sebaste (Josephus, War, il, 12, 5; Biscoe, p. 228). 
Others, however, think that it waa a cohors Augusta, 
almilar to the legio Awgusta, The head-quarters of 
the Roman forces In Judma were at Cesarea. A sin- 
gle cohort was probably stationed at Jerusalem as the 
ordinary guard; at the time of the great feasts, how- 
over, and on other public occasions, a larger force was 
sent up, for the sake of preserving order (Josephus, 
War, il, 12,1; 15, 8). Frequent disturbances arose 
in reference to the images and other emblems carried 
by the Roman troops among their military ensigns, 
which the Jews regarded as idolatrous; deference was 
paid to their prejudices by a removal of the objects from 
Jornsalem (Ant, xvill, 8 1; 5, 8). Por the se: 
(Acts xii, 4) and their “ captain” (Acts xxvili, 16), 
ses Guanv, The deksdra Boi (Vulg. lancearit; A, V. 
‘“‘eperrmen,”), noticed in Acts xxiil, 28, appear to have 
been light-armed, irregular troops; the origin of the 
name is, however, quite uncertain (Alford, Comm. in 
loc Smith, s,v, See Host. 

Ar’na (Lat. Arna, for the Greek text is not ex- 
tant), a name given ae the father of Marinoth and son 
of Ozias, in the genealogy of Ezra (2 [Vulg. 4] Esdr, 
i, 2); evidentl, cari 3 the ZrRanian (q. v. ‘ of the 
genutne let st (hera vil, 

Arnald, onthe Oe A., @ divine of the Church 
of England, born in London about 1696(?); entered 
Benedict College, Cambridge, 1714; became fellow of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, 1720; afterward rector 
Y | of Marcaston, Leicestershire, where he died in 1756, 
He is known chiefly by his Critical C on the 
Apocrypha (new ed. Lond. 1822, 4to), which is printed 
together with Patrick's, Louth's, and Whitby’s Com- 
mentaries ed, Tegg, Lond. 4 vols. 8vo),—Darling, 
1, 99; Allibone, Dict, of Authors, i, 69. 

Arnaldo, See Anno. of Bazecta. 

Ar’nan (Heb, Aman’, \29%, nimble; Sept. ‘Opyd), 
the great-grandson of Zerubbabel (1 Chron. ii, 21). 
He is probably the same with Christ's maternal ances- 
tor Joanna, in Luke ill, 27 (eee Strong's Harmony and 
Exposition, p. 17). B.C. considerably post 586, 


Arnaud, Hennt, pastor and military leader of the 
Vaudois, was born at La Tour, in Piedmont, 1641. 
His carly history is obscure, but he is said to have been 
a soldier before entering the ministry among the per- 
secuted Vaudois. In 1689 he led his people in their 
efforts to recover their native land and their right to 
worship God in peace. William III of England gave 
him 8 colonel’s commission, and he served with great 
distinction, at the head of 1200 Vaudois, under Marl- 
borough. When his people were exiled i= 1402 ha be. 
came their pastor at Schiinberg, and ¢ 
172), In thie retirement he wrote 
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ents: under the title Hisoire de la gloriewss Ren- 


Recovery by 
D. Ackland (Lond. 1827, 8vo). See Vacpois. 
Arnaud or ARNAULD DE VILLENEUVE. Sea AR- 
HOLD. 
Amaud or Brrasz. See Anmoip oF Brescia. 


Arnauld, Angélique, abbess of Port-Roval, a 
Aaughter of Robert Arnaald d’Andilly, was born No- 
vember 28, 1624. From her earliest she exhib- 
ited an extraordinary force and resoluteness of char- 
acter, and excited much anxious speculation consern- 
ing her future career among her relatives. When not 
quite twenty years of age she became 4 nun at Port- 
Royal des Champs, where she had been educated by 
her aunt, Marie Jaqueline Angélique Arnauld, sister 
ofthe great Arnauld. Nine years after she was made 
sub-prioress; and on removing some years ister to 
Port-Royal de Paris, she held the same office, During 
the persecution of the Port-Royalists, Angélique, by 
her piety and courage, sustained the spirit of the alater- 
hood. The whole family, male and female, were de- 
termined Jansenists, none more so than Méra An- 
gélique de St. Jean (her conventual name), She had 
much to endure, but she met misfortune with earnest 
intrepidity. A royal order was lesued to break up the 
nunnery. The police arrested the inmates, who were 
dispersed in various convents throughout France, and 
constant efforts were made by the Jesuits to induce 
them to sign the ‘Formulary of Alexander VII.” 
Angélique was alone exempted from listening to their 
arguments and solicitations, her “obstinacy” being 
supposed invincible. At length, by command of the 
Archbishop of Paris, the nuns were restored to Port- 
Royal des Chemps; but for some years they were sub- 
jected to a strict surveillance by soldiers, who watch- 
ed all thelr movements, and allowed them no inter- 
course with persons out of the convent. In 1669, how- 
ever, was issued the edict of Clement IX for the peace 
of the church, which was a kind of compromise on 
this vexed question of Janseniem and Jesuitism, The 
nuns received back the privileges of which they had 
been stripped, and constituted their society anew. An- 
gélique was again elected prioress, In 1678 she was 
made abbess, The next year her tress} the 
Duchesse de Longueville, died, and tic petecontios Te 
commenced by the prohibition to receive any more 
novices. Still Angélique did not despair. 
soled the nuns, and exerted all her influence with per- 
sous in power, but with little effect. At last she sank 
under a complication of griefs, and expired on the 29th 
of January, 1684, leaving bebind her as bright and 
beautiful a memory as any of hercountrywomen. She 
was learned without ig pedantic, pious withont 
bigotry, and gentle to others in proportion as she was 
severe to herself. Angélique wrote several works. 
Of these, one, perhaps the most valuable work relative 
to Port-Royal, is entitled Mémoires pour servir 37? His 
toire de Port-Royal, et & la Vie de la Réolrende Mare 
Maris Angélique de Sainte Bagdeleine Arnauid, 
Sormatrics de ce Monastore (Utrecht, 1742, 12mo, 8 
vols.). While the Mémoires of Du Fossé, Fontaine, 
and Lancelot detail the external history of Port-Royal, 
those Mémoires represent its internal history, with the 
mind and habits of its members, particularly of the 
elder Angélique, The Mémoires were edited by Bar. 
beau de la Bruyére in 1742, The originals, from which 
Barbeau de la Bruydre printed the Mémoires, were 

ed In the library of Saint Germain des Prés at 

ris. Angélique aleo took a great part in the com- 
position of the Nécrologe de Port-Royal des 
(Aumst, 1728, 4to), and wrote other works in defence of 
the monastery.— Mémoires 
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Vaudois dane leure Vallées, printed in 1710, | raire; 


con- | his 


pour servir & 0 Hidoire de —not, however, by Arnoid in 
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tc.; Quérard, La France Litts 
jndag tlle rel gary 


literature in France, was 


ily Medd tr inlenl in oreeia ete Nel 
i 2 


of Chartres), who t him the scholastic theology. 
In this period of stady be imbibed a love for Augustine 
and his writings, which he ever after Io 


1648, he published 
Commusion (7th eg. 1788), which excited great atten- 
tion, and was vigorously attacked by the Jesuits, Ar- 
nauld now put forth, in reply, his Théologis Morale des 
Jéinsiteo—the beginning of a fierce and protracted con- 
troversy. The Jesuits endeavored to have Arnsuld 
sent to Rome; to escape this peril, he retired from 
public life for many years, but kept his pen ever busy, 
at the convent of Port-Roye! des Champs, near Paris. 
See Port-Rorau. Soon after, he became involved in 
the dispates about Jansenias (q. v.), bishop of Ypres, 
and his book Augustinus, several propositions of which 
concerning the intricate questions of grace and free- 
will bad been condemned by Pope Urban VII (Aug. 1, 
1641). Arnanld boldly ventured to defend it 

the censures of the papal ball. He published several 


tion of the mane at Port-Royal, of which his sister, 
Marie sence Angélique Arnauld, was abbess. In 


the pope, Arnauld replied in his Considerations. In 
1650 what he conceived to be his best work, 
LA ic pour les Saints Peres. For the next half 


prui 

at Port-Royal, and sought a 

About the same time he was expelled from the Sor- 

bonne and the faculty of theology. Seventy-two doc- 
with 


Champe| tors and many licentiates and bachelors went 


In 1656, the war with the Jesuits 


himeelf for geome time at the house of the Dachess 
of Longueville; but in 1679 he repaired to Brussels, 
where the Marquis of Grana, the Spanish governor of 
the Low Countries, assured him of his protection. 


There he published in 1681 his Apologie pour lea Catho-| Convent of Port-Royal, w 


charges of Titus Oates’s conspiracy. 
defence 


its, whom he considered as having been calumnisted 
im those transactions. Another work, not so credita- 
bla to Arnauld's judgment, ia one against the Prince 
ef Orange, William III of England, whom he styled 
new Absalom, a new Herod, and a new Cromwell (8vo, 
1689). It was published anonymously, but it after- 
ward that he was the author. In refuta- 
tlon of his old friend Malebranche's opinions, Arnauld 
wrote his Traité des Vraies et des Faxsses Idées (Cologne, 
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Asnauld, Henri, brother of Antoine, was born in 
Paris in 1597. He was originally designed for the bar, 
but, em receiving from the court the abbey of St. Nich- 
las, he entered the church. He was elected bishop 
of Toul by the diocesan chapter; but, as the election 
gave rise to disputes, he would not accept it. In 1645 
be went to Rome to the quarrel between the 
Barberini family and Jnnocent X ; and such was 
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of his old antagonists the Jesn- | 


. | books of his True Chri: 
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refused to sign the acceptance of the 
the ‘‘Augustinus’’ of Janse- 
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BE 


ones, and thet was to reconcile the Prince of Tarento 


Arnauld (or Axp1it1), Robert, eldest brother 
of Antoine Arnauld, was born at Paris in 1588, and en- 
tered early into public life, and filled several offices at 
the French court, At fifty-two he retired into the 
he wrote numerous 
translations, and other works, printed in 8 vols. fol. 
1675. He died Sept. 27, 1674. His Viee des Sainte 
Peres du désert were translated into English: Lives 
the Fathers of the Desert (London, 1757, 2 vols. 8vo). 
“ee Hist. Dict. s. v.; Hoefer, Biog. Générale, i, 


Arnd or Arndt, Jonann, the first of the Pietists 
(q. v.), was born December 27, 1555, at Ballenstidt, at 
the foot of the Harz Mountains. He stadied at the 
University of Helmatédt, and devoted himself at firat 
to medicine, but afterward applied himeelf to theology 
at Strasburg under Pappus, a theologian of the rigid 
Lutheran school. 


ben, and in 1609 the three other 
sanity were given to the press. 
No book of practical religion has been more widely cir- 
culated, not even Bunyan's Pilgrim or Baxter's Saints’ 
Rest. The substance of the book is as follows: Book 
1 is called the Book of Scripture: it seeks to show the 
way of the inward and spiritual life, and that Adam 
ought to die every day more and more in the heart of 
@ Christian, and Chriet to gain tho ascendant there, 
The socond fe called the Book of Life: he proposes im 
it to direct the Christian to a greater degree of pes? 
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in 1628; 
Dutch in 1642 and 1647, and translated into Danish and | book, he speaks of it es a task voluntarily undertaken 
Bohemian. It was translated into French by Samuel | in view of the injurious reproaches cast epon 

Basnage de Besaval. The first book was printed in| Christians. The book begins with a vindication of 
English in 1616; in 1708 the Latin translation was | Christianity from the charges brought against it by 
reprinted at London; an English translation was pub-| the pagans. In a few pointe Arnoblus makes state- 
lished in 1712, 8v0, dedicated to Queen Anne, by M. | ments savoring of G: and he does not mani- 
Boehm. A new English was published in | fest a complete acquaintance with the Christian sys- 
1815 by William Jaques—True Christianity, or the whola | tem or with the Scriptures, He shows, however, an 
Economy of God toward Man, and the whole Duty of Man | extensive knowledge of pagan worship and literatare, 
toward God (2 vols, 8vo, Lond.), aad an American ed{-| and the book is a valuable source of information on 
tlon (Philad. 1842, 8vo), In 1611 Arndt wes trane-| these topics. The marked peculiarity of his Apalogy, 
ferred to Celle, when the duke of Lunebarg made | as from those of his cos 
him court chaplaln and superintendent, and his last | sists in the fact that he not only repels the charges 
yeare were spent in promoting the religious interests of | made against Christianity, but also undertakes to 
thedachy, Hedied May 11,1621. Among the charges | show that Christianity itself is demonstrable by evi- 
brought against Arndt, one was that he was 2 mem-| dence. In his argument for the divinity of Christ and 
her of the Rosicrucian fraternity; but that has been | of his religion, he anticipates many of the leading ar- 
als (Henke, Deuteche Zeitechrift, 1852, No. 85); | uments of modern apologists, especially of Paley. 
yet his medical studles had undoubtedly led him to | For a very clear summary of it, see Woodham, Intre- 
dabble in alchemy. Besides the True Christianity, he | duction to Tertulliani Liber Apologeticus, ch. ili, Ville- 
published a number of minor writings, which may be} main gives Arnobins a very high place among the 
found in the edition of his works by Rambach (Leipzig, | carly writers, In Hosfer, Nowy. Biog. Générale, iii, 811. 
1784, 8 vols. 8v0). Ses Arnold, Kirchen- und Ketser- | See aleo Dorner, Person of Christ, div. i, vol. ii, p. 190. 
historie, II, xvii, § 6; F. Arndt, Joh. Arndt, eim biogr. | The works of Arnobinus were published, for the first 
Versuch (Berlin, 1838); Pertz, De Joanne Arndtio, etc. | time, by Faustus Sabeus, at Rome, in 1542, bat with 
(Hanover, 1852); Herzog, Real-Encyllopddie, 1, 510; | many faults, Many editions have since been issued, 
Hurst, History of Rationalism, ch. i; Morris, Life of bans the beat are those of Orel (Leips. 1816, 8 vals. 


John Arnds (Baltimore, 1858, 12mo). 


Arndt, Josnva, a Lutheran clergyman, born in 
1626, was a professor at Rostock, and published several 
works on philosophy, divinity, and history; among oth- 
ers, Lexicon A Ecclesiasticarum (Ato, 
wald, 1669), He died In 1685, 

Arnebeth. See Hane. 

Arno, archbishop of Salzburg, 
with a Latin name, Aq 
Germany, and not, as has been erroneousl; 
from some 
of the latter. Arno (or, as he calls himself, Arn) 
educated at Freising (Bavaria), and was consecrated 
In the same city deacon in 765, and priest in 776, He 
was a frequent attendant of Duke Thassilo, 
and no less than 28 documents of the chureh of Frei- 
sing have his name as a witness, He became, 


year began his intimate relations with Alcuin, 
that time was residing near Elnon. In 785 he retarn- 
edi to Bavaria, baving been appointed by Duke Thassilo 
bishop of Salzburg. While sojo 
he was, in accordance with 
and the Bavarian bi 


bishop, Arno presided at several 


converted many Huns and Wends, and died Janu- | 
ary 24,621. He wrote, together with Descon Bene- | 
dict, the C (Indiculus) Arnonis, a list of all the | 
oburches, v 


ete., of the archbishopric of Salz- 
barg, which Is a very valuable contribation ta the 
early Church history of southwestern Germany, — 
Herzog, Real. Encyolopadie, 1, 642. 


Greifs- | 8#id to have been a priest of Gaul, brought up in the 
* rca} 


of Bavaria, | enemies, The chiof sources are Otto of 


in 782, | both ted 
abbot at Elnon, in the Netherlands, and in the — tears erect at th 


talsed to the digaity of arch- | tained that ecclesiastics ap 


synods, and in | be 
o, one of the presidents of the Council of Ments, He | of 


vo), of Hildebrandt (Halle, 1844, 8v0). See Geret, 
De Arnobio judicia (Viteb, 1752); Meyer, De rations 
Arnobiana (Hafn. 1815); Cave, Hist. Lit. 1, 112, 


bius, rHs Youxors, lived about 460, and is 


monastery of Lerins. He wrote 6 - 
Pralmos Davidis (Basle, 1522; Paris, 1699), which 
shows him té have been a semi-Pelagian, His extent 


ean called, | remains may be found in Bib. Mar. Patr, vol. viti— 

uila, was probably a native of | Cave, Hist. Lit. cent. v; Bayle, Dictionary, s,v.; Do- 
ly inferred | pin, Ecol, Writers, cent. v. 

figurative expressions of Alcuin, a brother} Arnold (Agvotpo, ARNAUD) oF Breecta wat 

was | born in the town of Brescis about the beginning of the 


twelfth centary. Our information as to bis history is 
scanty, and depends chiefly upon the accounta of = 
Gestis Frider. I, and Gonther, Ligurinus (12th cent., 
together, Basle, 1569, fol.). He studied 
@ desert of Nogent. Having re 


who at | turned to Italy he became a monk. The 


of the clergy was 
endowed hac 


not sparing the begsoon . He main- 
as laymen ought to 
subordinate to the civil power; Pee the aiepentl 
kingdoms and principalities did not belong to the 
Church of Christ; that the clergy should not sccame- 
late wealth, but should depend upon the offerings of 
the faithful, or, at most, upon tithes, for their 

His vehement eloquence inflamed the minds of the 
people, who had been alienated from the before 
by the excessive corruption of the times. Breecia re- 
volted against its bishop, the fermentation spread to 


ARNOLD 


other towns, and complaints against the author of all 
this poured in at Rome, Innocent II had Arnold con- 
dem together with other heretics, in the council of 
Lateran, in 1139. Such, at least, is the poaltive stete- 
ment of Otto of Freisingen and other historians of 
those times, but Arnold's name is not mentioned in 
the canons of the council ; and it is only clear that, by 
Innocent’s order, he was prohibited from preaching, 
pec enor one A eagbirtingrowek desorbed 
e then 


had died of the wounds received in a popular affray, 
and Engenius III, a disciple of Bernard, succeeded 


mever contemplated. They attacked the houses of the 
cardinals and and shared the plunder. Ar- 
nold, however, still remained poor; he really despised 


differing from anarchy, at war with the pope and the 
people of Tibur, and at variance within itself. 
nard, in hie epistles, draws a fearful picture of the 
atate of the city at that time. Eugenius III died in 
1158, and his successor, Anastasius [V, having fol- 
lowed him to the gtave shortly after, Adrian IV was 
He was a man of a more de- 


thing without a precedent. 
at naoght the temporal power of the pope, quailed be- 
fore his spiritual authority. In order to be reconciled 
to the pontiff they exiled Arnold, who took refuge 
among some friendly nobles in Campania. When the 
Emperor Frederick I came to Rome to be crowned, the 
pope applied to bim to have Arnold arrested. Freder- 
ick accordingly gave bis orders, and Arnold was stran- 
gled, his body burnt, and the ashes thrown into tho 
Tiber In the year 1155 (Penny Cyclopedia). See 
Aprtax IV. The Roman Catholic writers naturally 
give Arnold a bad character, In truth, he was a great 
teforming Savonarola or Luther of bis time 
—but driven by the evil circumstances of his age into 
errors and excesses, Neander is doubtless only just 
in saying that the insptring idea of his movements was 
thst of a holy and pure church, a renovation of tho 


epiritoal order after the pattern of the apostolic church. | personal 


Baptist writers class him among the foreranners of 
their charch, as one of the charges brought against 
bim in 1189 was the denial of infant baptiam. Ba- 
ronius calls him “the patriarch of political heretics’ 
(Annates, anno 1155), See Koler, De Arnoldo Briziensi 
(Gott. 1742, 4to); Francke, Arnold v, Brescia wu. seine 
Zeit (Zorich, 1825, 8v0).—Biog. Dict. Soc. Unful 
Knowl, ; Neander, Ch. Hist. iv, 149 5q.; Mosheim, Ch. 
Ff. cent. xil, pt. il, ch. v, § 10; W. Brit. Rev. 1, 458; 
Béhsinger, Die Kirche Christi und ihre Zeugen, li, 719; 
Hoefer, Nowe. Biog. Générale, tli, 276. Compare Ar- 


NOLDISTA. 
Aznold or Ussrsozx, See Anxoin1, BanTrHoL- 


omrw. 
Arnold or Vitcensvve, a celebrated ph 
of the thirteenth century, was born about 1240, 
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ARNOLD 
was ero! skilled in natural science and general 
literature. In 1285 he was made physician to Pedro 


IIL of Aragon; but his heterodox opinions brought on 
hie excommunication by the bishop of Tarragona, and 
he wandered from place to place for years, until final- 
ly he found refuge with Frederick II at Palermo. The 
monks stigmatized him as a magician, not so much 
for his science as for his attacks upon their bad lives 
and principles. He taught that the monks had cor- 
rupted the doctrine of Christ, and that the founding of 
masses and benefits was useless, In 1311, Pope Clem- 
ent V, being ill of gravel, sought the medical skill of 
Armold, who was shipw: and perished on the 


rich, | voyage to Rome, His remains were buried at Genoa 


in 1818, and his witiogs Wee afterward burnt by the 
Inquisition. Among the propositions in them which 
were condemned are the following: 1. that the human 
nature of Christ is equal to the divinity; 2. that the 
soul of Christ, immediately after the union, knew ae 


the | much as the divinity; 8. that the devil has perverted 


the whole human race, and destroyed faith; 4. that 
the monks corrupted the doctrine of Jesus Christ; 5. 
that tha study of philosophy ought to be banished 
from the schools; 6. thet the revelation made to 
Cyril fs more valuable than Holy Scripture; 7. that 
works of mercy are more pleasing to God than the 
sacrifice of tho altar; & that founding benefices and 
masees is useless; 9, that he’ who gathers a great 
number of beggars, and founds chapels and perpetual 
masses, incars everlasting damnation; 10, that the 


Rome | sacrificing priest and the offerer offer nothing of their 


own to God; 11. that the passion of Jesus Christ is 
better represented by the giving of alms than Ly the 


Ber- | sacrifice of the altar; 12. that God is not honored in 


deed in the mass, but in word only; 13. that the papal 
constitationa are simply the works of men; 14. that 
God threatens with damnation, not all those who sin, 
but all those who afford a bad oxample; 15. that the 
end of the world would happen in 1885, 1845, or 1876, 
His works were printed at Lyons in 1520, in one vol, 
fol.; and 1585; also at Basle.—Nicerom, Mem. tom. 
xxxiv, p. 82; Landon, £ecé, Dict. i, 511; Hoefer, Noue. 
Biog. Générale, iii, 281. 

Arnold, Gottfried, an eminent German Pietist 
and Mystic, born at Annaberg, Saxony, September 5, 
1665, ucated at Wittenberg, he became a tutor, 1689, 
at Dresden, whero be imbibed an ardent Pietistic ten- 
dency from Spener, who obtained him a situation as 
private tutor at Quedlinburg, where he devoted himself 
to the study of the mystic writers and of Church his- 
tory, After condemning marriage, he married in 1700, 
and lost some of his fanatical views. In 1707 be ob- 
tained a pastorate in Perleberg, where heremained until 
his death, May 80,1714. In eplte of all his errors, Ar- 
nold was eminently pious, and was a faithful preacher, 
He wrote largely, but his most important work is his Va- 

Kirehen- und Kelzergesckichte (Frankf, 1698— 
1700; repub. at Schaffhausen, with additions, 1740- 
1748, 8 vols.). This ‘‘ Impartial Church History” was 
the first written In German Instead of Latin. It makes 
piety the central idea of Christianity. But, 
while bent on showing fait play, as no historian before 
hed done, to all sorts of heretics and schismatics, pa 
ticularly to the Mystice, for whom he had a special 
predilection, Arnold fell into the most gross wrong to- 
ward the representatives of orthodoxy, ascribing to 
them the basest motives, and arpersing their character 
ine possible way. See Schaff, History ofthe Apos- 
tolie § 80; Herzog, Real-E, ie, . 
The number of works which were published against 
Arnold is very large. A list of them is given in the 
prefece to the third volame of his works in the Schaff- 
i by Chesil, Nelevedgs Vocuilouiy ant tenes 
is by Groschias, Nor Ve eoange- 
Heckoe Kirche wider die Arnoldische Keotserbisterle 


tsoplion, 1102 (Goce 


ician | (Frankf. 1745). Among the other 
He | are, Historia et descriptio 


ARNOLD 


Sophia (Leipz. 


Das Cehcimsnies der gbttlichen 
sen’ Some of the works of Arnold continue to be in 


book; with Weer, of Arnold, 


ittenberg, 1718); Knapp, Bi i 
Cheatget 1845); Gbel, Gesch. 
der 


il, p. 698-768). 
Amold, Nicolaus, a Protestant theologian, was 
born at Lesna, in Poland, Dec, 17, 1618; died Oct. 
16, 1680. He became, in 1689, rector of the school in 
Jablonow, and in 1654 eucceeded Coccelus as pro- 
fessor of theology at Franeker, where he became espe- 
clally noted asa pulpit orator. His writings were chief- 
ly ical, e. g. Religio Sociaiana (Franeker, 
1 4to):— Atheismus Socinianus i 
curs. theol. cont. Comenium (1660, 4to):—a refutation 
of the Catechism of the Socinians (Atheismas Socinia- 
nus F, Bidalis refutatus, Amst, 1659) :—a work entitled 
Laz in Tenebris (Light in Darkness), in which he ex- 


plains those passages of which the Socinians 
tase as arguments for their (Franeker, 1662, 
2 vols.) :-——and a on the Epistle to the Ho- 


brews.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, ili, 826. 

Arnold, Smith, a highly esteemed Methodist 
preacher, was bom at Middlebary, Conn, March 81, 
1768, and removed in 1791 to Herkimer Co., N.Y, In the 
year 1800 he connected himself with the itinerant minis- 

, and, continued in the field of active labor until 1821, 
when he assumed a supern' telation. He died 
at Rochester, March 16, 1880.—Wakely, Heroes of Meth- 
odiem ; Min, of Confer. \i, 670; Sprague, Annals, vil, 887. 

Arnold, Thomas, D.D., was born at Cowes, Eng- 
land, June 18th, 1795. In 1808 he was sent to Win- 
paged school, Dhaene er Gohas'e bed In 1811 

obtained a ac’ at ue C College, 
Oxford, and in 1815 a fellowship in Oriel, where he 
was associated with Copleetone, Whately, and Hamp- 
den, a noble band. In 1818 be was ordained deacon, 
in 1819 settled at Laleham, where he opened a echool 
to fit a few young men for the university. In 1820 he 
married. In 1828 he was made head master of Rugby 
school, and ordained priest. It soon to be noised 
abroad that a reform was in progress in Rogby; and 
the peels ot De Seas es of the school 
are to-day, not only in R but in most 
schools in England. In this pte hl he spent the 
last fourteen years of his life, and during that period 
took the deepest interest in all the political questions 
ofthetime. He was one of the most decided te 
of the Oxford new school of theology. His idea of a 
Christian Church was first given in his pamphlet on 
“Church Reform," which he was induced to publish 
in 1888, in consequence of the apprehensions he enter- 
tained of the danger which then threatened the Estab- 
lishment. His theory is mach the same as Hooker's 
—that the church and state are identical; that a 
charch is a Christian state, His views on this subject 
are again stated in his Frugment on the Church, sub- 
sequently published, in which he hits the key-stone 


G. Arnold's| the heart. His 

Christlichen Lebens| will be remembered, is his History of Rome (Lond. 1840- 

evangelischen Kirche (vol. | 1848, 8 between 
the 


Reutlingsn, 1862) ; Geist-| an appointment which gave him the most lively satis 


spasm 
great work, and the one by which he 


vols. 8vo), comprehending the 

origin of the stete and the end of the Second Punic 
War; with his History of the later Roman Commo 
the, Enipelopoda Metrapcliane, earring on See Us 
the ta Metropoli on 
tory to the time of Trajan. In the Notee and Dis 
sertations to his edition of Thucydides he has given a 
social and political, as well as a critical interest to his 
author. History and divinity—man and man’s rele 
tion to God—were bis favorite studies. In both be 
preferred the practical to the theoretical, His Sermons 
(6 vole. 8vo) demonstrate with what earnestness and 
devotion he labored to bring into the daily 
concerns of men, and to invest every act of life with a 
Christian character, His remaining productions are, 
a volame of Lectures on Modern History, delivered st 
Oxford (London, 1848, 8vo), and Miscellaneous Works 
(Lond, 1845, 8vo), which include many articles written 
for reviews, etc., and essays. Most of Dr. Arnold's 
writings have been reprinted in New York. They 
are not important to scientific theology, a branch to 
which Arnold seems to have given no serious or pro- 
longed study. In some points he approximated to 
rationalistic views of inspiration and interpretation, 
bat his hold of Christ and of the atonement saved him 
from going to extremes. Still he is, perhaps justly, 
styled the founder of the Tih esd Cotbed 
—Stanley, Life and Correspondence 
. Encyclop.; Methodist Quart. Ree. 
» 266; North Brit, Rev, il, 408; Quarterig 
Rev. (Lond.) xxiv, 252; diab, Rev. lxxxi, 99; Prince 
ton Rev. xvil, 288. 


Ammoldi, August Wilhelm, s Roman Catholic 
bishop of Germany, born at Baden, near Treves, in 
Prussia, died in 1864. He was ordained priest in 
1826, became professor of Oriental langueges and elo- 
quence at the seminary of Treves, and subsequently 
canon at the Cathedral. He was elected bishop of 
Treves in 1839, bat the Prussian ment refased 
to ratify the election, He was again elected in 1842, 
when he was by the government, but was 
at once Involved in new difficulties by his refusal, 
to take the constitutional oath. He became widely’ 
known, and produced a grest commotion in 1845 by or- 
dering the public exhibition of a relic of the Church of 
Trevea, claimed to be “ths holy coat’ of Christ. He 
is the author of a German translation of the //ostifes 
of Chrysostom and his book on the priesthood.—Pte- 
Ter, 1, 758; Vaperean, 66. 3 


Arnoldi (Arnovp), Bartholomew, a German 
Augustine monk. He was a professor of theology at 
Erfurt, He was Luther's teacher, and at first agreed 
with bis views; but when he broke with the papacy, 
Arnoldi became his warm antagonist. He wrote many 


ARNOLDISTS 


works, chiefly against the Latherans, He died at Er- 
furt in 1582, 

Arnoldists, followers of Arnold of Brescia (q, v.). 
Many seem to have adhered to the doctrines of Arnold 


even after his death, and to have propagated them In ¢ 


Upper Italy. The Arnoldists were condemned by 
Pope Lueias IIT at the council of Verona in 1184. 
Bame occurs also later, as in a law of Frederick Il 
against the heretics (1224); but it is doubtful whether 
the name was merely copied from the condem 
decree, or whether they continued to exist as a sect. 
Ar’non (Heb. Arnon’, }125%, a murmur; Sept. 
Apvsy, sometimes ‘Apsiy), a river (D133, torrent, Deut. 
ii, 24, forming the southern of trans—Jor- 
danic Palestine (originally of the Amoritish territory, 
Nam. xxi, 18, and ting It from the land of 
Moab (Dent, iii, 8,16; Josh. x, 1; Judg. xi, 22; Isa. 
xvi, 2; Jer. xiviii, 20). Josephns speaks of it ae is- 
suing from the mountaina of Arabla (Ani. iv, 5, 1). 
Among these hills are probab] 


e. one of ite branches N.E. of Arnon) would 
have been also the ene of Moab (see 
also 2 Kings x, 33). In many of the above passages 
occurs in the formula for the site of Arver, “ which 
by the brink of the river Arnon.” In Numbers it 
simply ‘‘ Arnon,” but in Devt. and Joshua general- 
ly “the river Arnon” (A. V. sometimes “river of Ar- 
non'’). Isaiah (xvi, 2) mentions its fords; and in 
Jadg. xi, 26, a word of rare occurrence (7, hand, 
comp. Num. zili, 29) is used for the sides of the stream. 
Tn the time of Jerome it was still known as Aron; 
bat im the Samarito-Arabic version of the Pentateuch 
ly Abd-Said (10th to 12th century) it is given as el- 
Moyeb. There can be no doubt that the Wady «l-Mojeb 
of the present day is the Arnon (Seetzen, Reise, 1854, 
fi, 847; and in Ritter, Erdk. xv, 1195), The ravine 
throuab which it flows is still the ‘locum vallis in pra- 
rupta demeres: satis horribilem et periculosum”’ which 
it was in the days of Jerome (Onom.). The Roman 
road from Rebbs to Dhiban crosses it at about two 
hours’ distance from the former, On the south edge 
ef the ravine are some ruins called Mehatet el-Haj, and 
on the north edge, directly opposite, those stil] bearing 
the name of Arair, See Anoze. Burckhardt was the 
first to give a satisfactory account of this river under 
the name which it now bears, It rises in the moun- 
tains of Gilead, near Katrane, whence it pursues a cir. 
cuitous course of about eighty miles to the Dead Sea. 
Te flows in a rocky bed, and, at the part visited by 
Barekhardt, in a channel so deep and precipitous as to 
appear inaccessible (comp. Seetzen, Monatl. Corresp. 
xviii, 482); yet along this, winding among hoge frag- 
ments of rock, lles the most frequented road, and, be- 
fog not far from Diton, probably thst taken by the 
Tsracliter. The descent into the valley from the south 
took Irby and Mangles (Letters, p. 461) one hour and 
a half; the descent from the north took Burckhardt 
(Syria, p. 872) thirty-five minutes. The last-named 
traveller declares that be had p td bas lea tory 
best as he experienced in this valley from 
Se ciechiind say oa ie eas their reflection from 
the rocks. The stream is almost dried up in summer; 
but huge masses of rock, torn from the banks, and de- 
posited bigh above the channel, evince its fulness and 
in- tainy eearon, Irby and Mangles 
this which renders the valley of the 
shrubby than that of most other streams 
“There are, however, a few tams- 
there are oleanders growing about 
of the ravine traces of the paved 
found, with mileetones, and one 
arch of a bridge, 81 feet 6 inches in span, Is standing. 
rans through : level strip of grass some 40 
8 


438 


f, | xili, 9, 16; 
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yards in width, with a few oleanders and willows on 
the margin. Lient. Lynch describes it at its mouth in 
Ap#il as ''a considerable stream of water, clear, fresh, 
and moderately cool, and having some small fish in it” 

Expedition, p. 299). Where it bursts into the Dead 
Sea thie stream is 82 fect wide and 4 feet deep, flow- 


The | ing through a chasm with perpendicular sides of red, 


brown, and yellow sandstone, 07 feet wide. It then 
rans through the delta in a S.W. course, narrowing as 
it goes, and is 10 feet where its waters meet those of 
the Dead Sea (Lynch, Report, May 8, 1847, p. 20). 
According to the given to Burckhardt, 
ite principal source is near Katrane, on the Haj route. 
Hence, under the name of Sei] es-Saideh, it lows N.W. 
to its junction with the W. Lejtim, one hour E. of Arais, 
and then as W, Mojeb, more directly W. to the Dead 
Sea. The W. Mojeb receives on the north the streams 
of the W. Waleb, and on the south those of W. She 
kik and W. Saliheb. At its junction with the Le 
jam (W, Enkeileh) is a piece of pasture-ground, in the 
midst of which stands a hill with rains on it (Burck, 


| p. 874), May not these ruins be the site of the mya 


tertous “city that is in the midst of the river’’ (Josh. 

Deut. il, 86) so often coupled with Arcer? 
From the above description of the ravine, it is plain 
that that city cannot have been situated immodiately 
below Aroer, as hae been conjectured. 


Arnon), bishop of Lisienx, born at the beginning 
of the twelfth century, died August 84, 1188. He 
made fruitless efforts to reconcile King Henry II of 
England with Archbishop Thomas of Canterbury. In 
his old age he resigned bis bishopric, and retired to 
the abbey of St. Victor of Paris, where he died. Wo 
have from him a volume of epistles, of discourses, and 
epigrams (Epistole, Conciones, et pu 
Ushed by Turndbe, Paris, 1585, 8vo), which contains 
interesting details on the history of ecclestastical die- 
cipline during his time. He fs also the author of some 
poems, and of an eraay on the schism which followed 
the death be ge Sbe Il Lorry pale rege 
Potrum, and the Spicihgivm d’ Aci .— Hoefer, Bio- 
graphkie Générale, iil, 838, 

Arnulphos, Sr., bishop of Metz. In 609, at the 
entreaty of his parents, he married, but in 612 his wife 
took the veil in the monastery of Treves; and in 614, 
the lc of Metz becoming vacant, the people In- 
sisted on having Arnulphus for their bishop. As bish- 
op he managed his diocese with rare excellence, and 
was made by King Clotaire prime minister of his sop 
Dagobert, whom he bad associated with him In the 
empire. Upon the death of Clotaire, Arnulphus re~ 
tired into a rolitude, where he passed the reat of his 
life in prayer and mortification, and in every work of 
charity, He died in 641, and his relics are preserved 
in the abbey of St. Arnoul de Metz. He is commem- 
oruted on the 16:h of August.—Baillet, Ves dea Saints, 
Aug. 16; Landun, Eccl. Dictionary, i, 547. 

Arob. Sce Frr. 

A‘rod (Heb. Arod’, Ti", perhaps affiction, other. 
wise s wild ass, Sept. ‘Apoai 1), the sixth son (or branch 
of the family) of Gad (Num. xxvi, 17), B.C. 1856, 
His descendants (Heb. Aros’, ""11"i) are called Aro. 

di (Gen, xivi, 16, Sept. ‘Apondelc) or Arodites (Num. 
xxvi,17; Sept. ’Apoadi). 

Arod. See Ass. 

Ar’odi, A’rodite. See Aron, 

Ar’obr (Heb, Arvir’, “99 [once 1959, Jodg. 

xi, 26), ruins, an In Jor. xlvill, 6, ‘‘heath;"’ Sept.’A 

and 'Aponp), the name of three places. In Iss, x 

2, “cities of Arcer” are mentloned; which some think 

should be translated “ ruined cities,” as Aroer was not a 
but the name probably stands as a represent- 

ative of the two towns ja that region. 

1. A town “by the brink,” or “on the bank af? 
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(both the same expresslon—Heb. “on the lip"), or| tinct to mark them as foundations. Small fragments 
"tby,’ i.e. om the north aide of the aoa ase of pottery are also everywhere vielble. The same iden 
(Ment. iv, 48; Judg. xl, 26; 2 Kings x, 33; 1 Chron, | tification is proposed by Schwarz, who calls the place 
y, 8), and therefore on the southern border of the ter-| ‘the modern village Arar, two and a half English 
ritory conquered from Sihon, which was assigned to} miles south of Moladah” (Palest. p. 118). 

the tribes of Reuben and Gad (Deut. li, 96; lil, 12; Josh.| Aroer. See HeatH. 


xii, 2; xill, 9). The Amorites had previously dispos- Ar obrite (Heb. Aroiri’, "3A, Sept. ‘Apaps), 


seased the Aramonites of this torritory; and although |. tnehitant of one of the cities of Anomn, probably 
the town seems to be given to Reuben (Josh. xiii, 16), | 106 tn the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. xi, 44). 


it is mentioned as a Moabitish city by Jeremiah (xIviii, a’ CApéy, prob. interpolated), the name of a 


bius (Onomast, 8. v. 'Aponp) it 
19). rr gting Lega age yaa paces tn man whove descendants (or of a place whoee inhabi- 
Macmichael, Jouraey, p. 242) fond the ruins of this| tants), to the number of thirty-two, are said to have 
town, under the name of Araayr, on the edge of a|Teturned from the Babylonian eng Bile ph 
precipice overlooking Wady Mojeb (Travels in Syria, p. 16); but the geneine text (Esra il, 17, ge decry bens a 
872). They are also mentioned under the name Arar responding name, unless it be a mistake oom, 
jin Robinson's Researches (App. to vol. iil, p. 170, and | Tepresents the Hasuox of Ezra xi, 19. 
Map). Schwarz places it 15 miles from the Dead Sea] Aromatics (from the Gr. dpwya, a pleasant smell) 
¢ . Be Aroer is always named in conjunc-| is a general term including ell those odoriferous sub- 
tion with “the clty that is in the midst of the river;"’| stances denoted by several Hebrew worde, frequently 
whence Dr. Mansford (Script. Gaz.) conjectures that, | designated as ‘‘ spicea’” in the Auth. Versa., e. g. ahatin 
like Rabbath Ammon (q. v.), It consisted of two parts, | (‘‘aloes'), “almug” or “ 1 " bedolach (“ bdel- 
or distinct citles; the one on the bank of the river, | lium"), chelbeach (“ galbanum"), dasem, or balsam, 
and the other in the valley beneth, surrounded, either | kaneh (‘‘calamus’’), hetsioth and Hddak (‘ cassia”), 
“\ cimmamon,"’ leboark (“frankincense’’), lot and sor 
(‘‘myrrh"), nerd (“ spikenard’’), sata/"(“ stacte”’), teert 
(‘balm’), shecheleth (‘‘onycha"’), also rebech, beeen 
or besen, sammim, and sekoth (‘spice’), all which see 
in their alphabetical place, and compare ‘ mint,” 
‘tene,’” ‘‘ anise,"’ “thyine wood,’’ etc., mentioned in 
the N.T. It ls difficult to determine the exact prod- 
ucts which the most of the words refer ta, but whee 
they are separately noticed, especially when several 
are enomerated, their names may lead us to their iden- 
tification. Dr, Vincent has observed that ‘fa Exod. 
xxx we find an enumeration of cinnamon, cars, 
sh o€ thich ore he freduce einer of nda 0 Aredia’ 
: il of which are juce elther or * 
te an dure Bebe (Gre | om cc, cnaey cei akan 
notices a ruined elite, called Ayra, about seven miles cat egg, lL atgreat fae — 
south-west from es-Salt; probably the eames with the 
Array el-Emir visited by Legh (p. 246) on his way 
from Heshbon to es-Salt (comp. Schwarz, Palest. p. 
281), It is also called Aireh in Robinson's Researches 
(ili, App. p. 169), Aroer of Gad is also mentioned in 
Judg. a Lid 2 lect 5, in which latter pas- 
sage it is stated to have been situated on the ‘‘ river” 
(brook) of Gad, 1. ¢. apparently on the Wady Nirarin | “*misbing ® proof that many Indian substances were 
(and not the Arnon, see Reland, Palest. p. 688). Keil 
Peat on Josh. p. 889), approved by Van do Velde 
Memoir, p, 288), fixes upon Kulat Zeska Gadda, as 
lying in a wady and east of Rabbah; but the passage 
in 2 Sam. (‘‘and they passed over Jordan, and pitched 
in Aroer, on the right side of the city, that lieth in the 
midst of the river of Gad, and toward Jazer"”) can 
only signify [if, indeed, the word “Uj&, which, do not 
signify here merely ‘‘to wit," or rather ba not alto- 
gether spurious) that the party of Joab encamped just 
across the Jordan, in the bed of one of the brooks of 
Gad (the Wady Nimrin), south of Aroer and not far 
from Jaazer. Jerome speaks of it as Aruir (Euseb, 
“Apovei), a village still foand on a bill 20 Roman miles 
south of Jerusalem (Onomast, s.v.); but this, if cor- 
rect, can only mean south-east, 

3. A city in the south of Judah (1, e. in Simeon), to 
which David sent presents after recovering the spoil 
of Ziklag (1 Sam, xxx, 26, 28). It appears to have 
been the native city of two of David's warriors (1 
Chron. xl, 44). At the distance of twenty geograph- 
Go miles south by west from Hebron, Dr. Robinson 

Researches, ii, 618) came to a broad wady where there 
are many pits for water, which are called Ararah, and | of the Arabs, and from that 
which gave name to the valley. In the valley and on 
the western hill are evident traces of an ancient yil- 
lage or town, consisting only of foundations of nnhewn | ancient names are giren 
stones, new much scattered, but yet suffickently dis- 


naturally or artificlally, by the waters of the river, 
For another explanation, see ARNON. 

2. One of the towns ‘‘built,” or probably rebuilt, 
by the tribe of Gad (Num. xxzii, 94). It is eaid in 
Josh, xill, 25, to be ‘before ("ZB->S) Rabbah’ [of 
Ammon]; but, as Raomer well remarks (Paldetina, p. 
249), this could not possibly have been in the topo- 
graphical sense of the words (in which before means 
east of), seeing that Aroer, as a town on the eastern 

of Gad, must have been west of Rabbah; while 
to a person in Palestine proper, or coming from the 
Jordan, Aroer would be before Rabbah in the ordi- 
im sense. It is (see Ritter, Erdk, xv, 1180) appar. 
ently 
835), 


ginger, pepper, and spices. If we examine the work 
of Dioscorides, we ehall find all these, and several oth- 


very remarkable products of the East, such as cam- 
phor, cloves, nutmeg, betelteaf, cabebs, gamboge, all 
of which are so peculiar in their nature that we could 
not have failed to recognise them if they hed been de- 

the 
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tases, that the majority of the substances mentioned | with statements 


by the ancients have been identified; and that 
the spices of early times were included many of those 
which now form articles of commerce from India to 
Europe.—Kitto, ii, 787. See Sriczny; Persvwx. 

Arophseus. Sec Amazin, 

Ar’ pad (Ise. xxxvi, 19; xxxvil, 18) or Ar’phad 
(Heb. Arpad’, RN, perhaps & support; but see be- 
low; Sept. in 2 Kings 'Apgad, elsewhere ‘Appa, in 
Isa. x, 9 undistinguishable), a Syrian city, having its 
own king (2 Kings xix, 13; Isa, xxxvii, 18), in the 
neighbarhood of Hamath (2 Kings xviii, 84; Ise. x, 
9; xxxvi, 19) and Damascus (Jer. xlix, 28), with both 
of which it appears to have been conquered by the As- 
syrians under Sennacherib. Michaelis and others seek 
Arphad in Raphase or Raphanee of the Greek geog- 
raphers (Ptol. v, 15; Steph. Byzant. in ‘Empdvera ; 
Joseph. War, vii, 1, 8; vii, 5,1), which wan a day's 
journey west of Hamath (Mannert, VI, i, 481). Pau- 
Jus (Comment. in Iea, x, 9) thinks it wes a city in the 
neighborhood of the Tigris and Euphrates, Some, 
however, are content to find this Arphad in the Arpha 
CApea) which Josephus (IVar, li, 8, 5) mentions as 
situated on the north-eastern frontier of the northern- 
most province of Herod Agrippa’s tetrarchy ; also call- 
ed Artha (Ap9d) or Arfa by other ancient writers (Re- 
land, Palest. p. 564). But it eeems best (with Dader- 
Jem and others) to refer it to the Phenician island 
city Arvad or Aradus (q. v.), which was opposite Ha- 
math (the interchange of B and‘ being very natural), 

Arpha See Arpap. : 

Arphaz’ad (Heb. Arpalshad’, 1295% [on the 
signif. see below} ; Sept. and N. T. ‘Apgatdd, Josephus 
*Apgakddne), the name of two men, 

LL The first postdilavian patriarch, son of Shem, 
and father of Salah; born one year after the end of 
the Delaga, and died B.C. 2075, at the age of 486 years 
(Gen. xi, 10-18; 1 Chron, i, 17, 18; Luke iif, 86). 
From Gen. x, 22, 24, it appears that the region settled 
by this patriarch’s descendants likewise took his name, 
The conjecture of Bochart (Phaleg, li, 4) has been 
adopted by several others (Michaelis, Suppl, p. 129; 
Orient. Bibl. xvil, 77 sq.; Mannert, v, 489), that it is 
the province Arrhupachitis (Abpewaxine), in northern 
Assyria, near Armenia (Ptol, vi, 1), the primitive coun- 
try of the Chaldeans (Jnsephus, Ant, I, 6, 4; comp, 
Syncell. Chron. p. 46), whose national title (D° 702, 
Kasdim) appears to form the latter part of the name 
Arpbazad (19D); the first part being referred by Mi- 


chaelis (Spicileg, {, 78 q.) to an Arable root signifying | 7 


boundary (q. 4. ‘border of the Chaldeans’’), but with 
as little felicity (eee Tuch, Cen. p. 256) as the deriva- 
tion by Ewald (Jer. Geach. i, 888) from another Arabic 
root signifying to bind (q. d. ' fortress of the Chal- 
deans’’). (See Gesenius, Commentar ab. Jesa, xxiii, 
18; and comp. Niebuhr, Geach. Assur’s, p. 414, note.) 
pares prs alg Salar aki ye oat by the side 
the Ary *(a la eo side 
of Asis ;” comp. Porussia, i. q. Po-rus, i. ¢. near the 
Rassians. (See Schlézer in the Repert. f. bibl. Lit. 
viii, 137; Lengerke, Kenaan, i, 211; Knobel, Védber- 
tafel d. Genesis, Giess. 1850.) 
2. A king of Media at Ecbatana, which city he had 
fortified daring an open campsign and siege by his 
Nebochadnezzar (Judith |, 1 2q.). From 
the connection of his name with Ecbatana he has been 


B.C. 688 (Herod. i, 102). But this would disagree 
with the date and circumstances of Nebachadnesear ; 
moreover, the half-fabulous book of Judith shounds 


among | reconcilable with genuine history. 


ARROW 


the Median kings scarcely 
. See Mepra; Jv- 
pits. Niebuhr (Gesch. Asowr's, p. 82) endeavors to 
Identify the name with “ Astyages"” = Ashdahak, the 
common title of the Median dynasty, and refers the 
events to a war in the twelfth year of Nebuchadnez- 
nar, king of Babylon, B.C. 692 (/béd. p. 212, 285). See 
Nesucnaprezzar, 

Arrhiibon (4ppaGev, earnest or pledge). The 
early church used 8 great variety of expressions to de- 
ae bill paca hictgy and wine in the Lord’s 

Opper, and among the rest, the expressions Bay 
and dépasuy riic pedrovonc Lwijc, earnest of the fe 
to come, probably with reference to 2 Cor. i, 22; v, 5; 
and Eph. i, 14. See Earxest. The Arrhabonarié 
were sacramentarians in the 16th century who held 
that the bread and wine in the Eucharist are neither 
the real body and blood of Christ, nor the signs of 
them, but only the pledge and earnest thereof.—Far- 
rar, & Vv. 


Arriaga, Pablo José de, a Spanish Jesuit, 
born at Vergara in 1562. Having been sent by his 
superiors to Peru, he founded several educational in- 
stitutions, and was, in succession, rector of the college 
of Arequipa and of that of Lima. He perished in a 
shipwreck, but it is not known in what year. He is 
the author of a work on the Indians in Pera (£ztis 
Gion de la idolatria de los Indice del Peru, Lima, 1671), 
“¥ of several other works.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, 

Arriaga, Roderigo de, an eminent Spanish Jes- 
ult, was born at Logrofio, Spain, Jan. 17, 1592, At 
fourteen he entered the order of Jesuits, and afterward 
taught philosophy and theology at Valladolid and Sal- 
amanca, He wae sent to Prague in 1624, and taught 
theology there till 1627, He was a man of great acute- 
ness of mind, and had deservedly a great reputation 


); Digput, 
Theol, in summam Agquinatie (8 vols, fol., 1648-1665; 
and again at Lyons, 1669),—Bayle, Dictionary, 8. v.; 
Walch, Bibliotheca, i, 152; Botuel, Script, Soc. Jeu, 729. 
Arrow. There are several words thus rendered 
In the English Bible, namely, properly 71} (chets, from 
its aharpness), of frequent occurrence (rendered dart” 
in Prov. vii, 28; “‘wound,"’ i. ©. of an arrow, Job 
xxxiv, 6; ‘‘staff” by an error of transcription for 
3, the haft of « spear, 1 Sam. xvii, 7), with ite deriv- 
atives "XT (chefsi’, 1 Sam, xx, 86, 87,88; 2 Kings ix, 
24) and YT (chateats’, Pea, Ixxvil, 17; eleewhere 
“‘gravel”); poetically Ft77 (re’chepa, Pen. Ixxvi, 81, 
lightning, a it is elsewhere rendered), and MUP 52 
(ben-ke’cheth, i. ¢. son of a bow, Job xii, 28). Among 
the Hebrews arrows were probably at first made of 
reed, a8 common among the Egyptians; subsequently 
they were made from some light sort of wood, and tip- 
ped with an iron point. Whether they were ever di 
ped in polson is not clear from Job vi,4; Deut, ref 
24. They were often composed, in part at least, of the 
shrub B19, ro‘them, “juniper,” which, being discharged 
from the bow while on fire, kindled upon the 
or armament of the enemy (Psa. cxx, 4; Job xxx, 4). 
Hence arrows are sometimes put tropically for light 
ning: (Dent, xxxii, 28,42; Pea. vil, 18; Zech, tx, 14). 
Arrows were used in war as well as in hunting (Gen. 
xxvil, 8; xlvil, 22). See Ancner. They were kept 
in a case called a quiver (q. v.), which was slung over 
the shoulder in such a position that the soldier could 
draw them ont when needed (Psa. xcl,5; cxx,4). See 
Bow. They were also used in divination (Ezek, xxl, 
91). See Divixartom. The arrows of the ancient 
Egyptians varied from 2% to 64 inches in length; some 
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1 ie ee 


2 RR liners] 
Ancient Egyptian reed-arrows, 1, Hard-wood point; 2, Stone 


( ZX 


Ancient Egyptian Sportsman, with spare Arrows. 


end of the shaft, as on modern arrows. Sometimes, 
instead of the metal head, a piece of bard wood was 
inserted into the reed, which terminated in a long ta- 
pering point; but these were of too light and powerless 
a nature to be employed in war, and could only have 
been intended for the chase; in othera, the place of 
the metal was supplied by a small picce of flint or oth. 
er sharp stone, secured by a firm black paste; and, al- 


though used occasionally in bat- 

tle, they appear from the sculp- 

tures to have belonged more 

particularly to the buntsman; 

while the arrows of archers are 

generally represented with 

bronze heads, some barbed, oth- 

ers triangular, and many with 

| three or four projecting blades, 

placed at right angles and meet- 

ing in a common point (Wilkin- 

son, Arc. Egypt, 1,856), The an- 

4 cient Assyrians appear also to 

| have used arrows mado of reeds, 

whe pa eae UN Cotes 

slung over the barbs 

aa rr iptcbaeroee ean iron and copper, several 

m w*. of which have been discovered 

among the ruins (Iayard, NineveA, ii, 268). See Ar- 
mor, 

The word ‘arrow’! is frequently used as the sym- 
bol of calamity or disease inflicted by God (Job vi, 4; 
xxxiv, 6; Pea. xxxvili, 2; Deut, xxxii, 28; comp. 
Ezek. v, 16; Zech. ix, 14). The metaphor thus ap- 
plied was also in use among the heathen (Ovid, Ep. 
xvi, 275). It derived its propriety and force from the 
popular belief that all discases were immediate and 
special Inflictions from heaven. Lightnings are, by a 
very fine figure, described as the arrows of God (Psa. 
xviil, 14; cxliv, 6; Habak. ili, 11; compare Wisd, v, 
@1; 2 Sam. xxii, 16). ‘Arrow’ ie occasionally used 
to denote some sudden or inevitable danger, as in Psa. 
xci, 6: ‘‘The arrow that flieth by day.” It is also 
figarative of any thing injurious, as 4 deceitful tongue 
(Pas. cxxix, 4; Jer ix, 7), a bitter word (Psa, Ixiv, 
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note thereon), (See Wemyss, Clavis Symbolicn, s. v.) 

Arrow-headed Writing. See Conziror™ Is- 
OCRIFTIONS. 

Arrowsmith, Jon, D.D., a Puritan divine, was 
born at Newcastle, March 29, 1602, and died Feb. 1659. 
He was educated at Cambridge, became minister at 
Lynn, and afterward in London. He was a member of 
the Westminster Assembly, and afterward master of 
St. John’s College and of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Of bis numerous writings, the most important are 
Arwmilla Catechetica, a chin of theological aphorisms 
(Cambr. 1659, 4to):—Tuciica Sucra, de milite sp-riteah 
pugnante, vincente ef triumhiunti, dissertatio (Cantab. 
1657, 4to). See Brook, Lives of the Puritans, ili, 315 ; 
Neal, History of the Purituna, lil, 115; Allibome, Die- 
tionary of A 3,4, 72. 

Ar’saces (‘Apodxne, prob. of Persiun or Armenian 
origin, Pott, Atymol. Morechungen, ii, 172), the name 
of the founder of the Parthian empire (Justin. xli, 5, 
5), and hence borne by his successors, the Arsacida 
(see Smith's Dict. of Class. Biog. 8. v.). The name 
occurs in the Apocrypha (1 Macc. xiv, 2,8; xv, 2) 
as that of the king of Parthia and Media (Diod. Sic. 
Excerpt. p. 597, ed. Wessel), B.C. 138. The Syrian 
king Demetrius (II) Nicator, having invaded his coun- 
' try, at first obtained several advantages. Media de- 
clared for him, and the Elymesns, Persians, and Bec- 
trians jolned him; but Arsaces having sent one of his 
officers to him, under pretence of treating for peace, 
he fell into an ambuscade, his army was cut off by the 
Persians, and he himse}f fell into the hands of Arsaces 
(Josephus, Ant. xiii, 5,11). As Arsaces is the com- 
mon name of all the Parthian kings (Straba, xv, 702), 
and of many Armenian (see Kosegarten in the Hall 
Encyclop, v, 408 eq.), the one here intended is iv 
Arsaces VI, properly named Mithridates (or Phrastes) 
I, « prince of distinguished bravery, who conquered 
Bactria, penetrated India, reduced the Medes and Per- 
sians, and greatly improved the condition of the Par- 
thian ompire (Justin, xxxvi,1; xxxviii, 9; xli, 6, 
Orvs. v, 4; Strabo, xi, 516, 517,624 eq.). Mithridates 


cdo of Arssees VL of Parthia. 


treated his prisoner Demetrius with respect, and gave 
him his daughter in marriage (App. Syr. 67), but keps 


; him in confinement till his own death, cir. B.C. 130 
(App. Syr. 68; Diod. ap. Maller, Fragm. Hist. ji, 19). 
The reference to him in the Maccabees is, however, 
egret confused (see Wernsdorf, De fide Hoccah. 
p. 175), 

Ar’sareth (Lat. Areareth, for the Greek text is 
not extant), a region beyond the Euphrates, apparent - 
‘ly of great extent if the fancifal passage (2 [Valy. 4] 

Eadr, xiii, 45) where alone it occurs can be relied upoa 
as historical. 

Arsenal. The ancient Hebrews had cach man 
hia own arms, because all went to the wars; they hed 
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Bo arsenals or of arms, because they had no 
regular troops or soldiers in constant pay, See Army. 
There were no arsenals in Isreel till the reigns of Da- 
vid and Solomon. See Anmor.- David made a large 
collection of arms and consecrated them to the Lord 
in bis tabernacle (1 Sam. xxi, 9; 2 Sam, viii, 7-12; 1 
Chron. xxvi, 26, 27). The high-priest Jeboiada took 
them out of the treasury of the temple to arm the peo- 
ple and Levites on the day of the young king Joash’s 
elevation to the throne (2 Chron. xxiii, 9). Solomon 
collected a great quantity of arms in his palace of the 
forest of Lebanon, and established well-provided arse- 
nals in all the cities of Judah, which he fortified (2 
Chron. xi, 12). He sometimes compelled the con- 
quered and tributary people to forge arms for him (1 
Kins x, 25). Uzziah not only farnished bis arsenals 
with spears, helmets, shields, cuirasses, swords, bows, 
and slings, but also with such machines as were proper 
for sieges (2 Chron. xxvi, 14,15). Hezekiah had tho 
same precaation; be also made stores of arms of a)! 
sorts (see 2 Chron. xxzxii, 5; comp. 2 Kings xx, 18). 
Jonathan and Simon Maccabseus had arsenals stored 
with good arms; not only such as had been taken 
from their enemies, but others which they had par- 
chased or commissione/ to be forged for them (1 Macc, 
x, 21; xiv, %, 42; 2 Macc. viil, 27; xv, 21). See 
Ag™orY. 

Arseonius, an anchoret, born at Rome In 850; died 
in 445. While a deacon of the Charch of Rome, he 
was chosen, in 883, by Pope Damasus as tutor of Ar- 
cadins, the elder son of Theodosius. As Arsenins did 
not succeed in the education of this prince, he quitted 
the court, and penetrated into the desert of Said (The- 
bais), where he remained unti} hin death. Arsenius is 
commemorated in the Roman martytology on July 19 
(Hoefer, Biographe Generale, ii, 869). 

Astorranvs, head of a monastery in 
Nices, afterward a hermit on Mt. Athos, He was ap- 
pointed Greek patriarch about 1255, and ordained dea- 
eon, priest, and patriarch in the same weck. On the 
death of Th. Lascaris II he was charged with the tu- 
telage of bis son John. Michae] Palwologus, aiming 
at the sole authority, put out the eyes of the young 
prince, and Arsenius excommunicated him, and re- 
fused to remit the sentence unless he would abdicate 
in favor of the legitimate heir. Palsologus refused. 
Arsenius remaining firm, a synod held in Constanti- 
nople, 1264, deposed him. He died on an island in the 
Propontis in 1267. Here be wrote bis Kecles'e Greco 
Mowamenta (Paris, 1681, 4to); and also Synopsis Dir - 
sorsam Cancawn, published in Justellus’s Bibliotheca 
Jur. Canon. vol. ii (Paris, 1661).—Cave, Hist. Lit, anno 
1255. 


Arsenius oy Exasso, a dignitary of the Greek 
Charch, lived toward the close of the 17th century, 
He js the author of a ‘History of the Variations of 
the Greek Charch.” From the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Russia (992) until 1587, this church was 
governed by metropolitans dependent upon foreign 
patriarche. In 1587, Job, the first Russian patriarch, 
was col by Jeremiah IJ, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople ; and this form of ecclesiastical government 
continued until 1700, when the Czar put himeelf at the 
head of the Russlan Church, The details which Arse- 
pius gives us on these ‘variations in the Greek 
Chorch” have been printed In 1749, in the first part of 
the Catalogue of Manuscripts of Turin. A Latin 
translation was given in 1820 by Wichmann, in bis 
Sammlung kleiner Schriften.—Hoefer, Biographie Uni- 
verselle, iil, 870, 

Arsuf. Gee Arottomrs. 

Art, Sacezp.—Art is the embodiment of mathetic 
feeling in human productions. The Fine Arts—or the 
different methods of this embodiment—are classified 
into two grand divisions: (1) those that reach the sou! 
through the channel of the eye, termed the formative 
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arts (in German, the bildende Kensie); and (2) those 
that reach the sou) through the channel of the ear 
(termed in German the redende Kitnste, but for which 
we have no appropriate word in English). To the for- 
mer belong , sculpture, painting, engraving, 
etc. ; to the latter, music, y and oratory. The 
applied arts are those in w the ornamentation is 
applied to productions that ere not, in their primary 
purpose, works of art, In all nations, and in all ages 
of the world, the emotions of the buman soul have 
sought expression in methetic or artistic forms. Eape- 
cially has this been the case with the highest emotions 
of the heart—the religious, In return, the propaga- 
tora of all religions have availed themselves of asthet- 
ic forms and modes of presenting their doctrines and 
creeds to the consciences and hearts of men; some em- 
ploying all the fine arts, others only a part of them. 
‘Thus bas been developed religious art, both pagan and 
sacred, Sacred art, or that of revealed religion, divides 
itself into (1) Jewish and (2) Christian. 

I. Jewieh.—Under the Old-Testament covenant, the 
arts of architecture, music, poetry, dancing (and, to a 
Hmited degree, sculpture and the appiled arts), were 
used in the worship of God. For Architecture, Mo- 
asic, and Pozrry, see the separate articles, as in this 
article wo treat of art mostly in its restricted, popular 
signification, embracing oy the formative arts of 
painting and sculpture. That the second command- 
ment was not intended to prohibit the making of all 
artistic representations, as je often supposed, but that 
it to the making and worshipping of idols, is 
shown by the fect that Moses himself had images of 
cherabim made for the service of the tabernacle, and 
that in the Temple of Solomon the cherubim retained 
their place over the mercy-seat, and the molten sea 
rested upon twelve oxcn, and the basa of the sea was 
adorned with figares of chernbim, oxen, and lions, 
while carvings of ch: palms, and flowers cov- 
ered many of the doors, pillars, and walls of the inte- 
rlor of the temple. The golden candlestick was also 
adorned with knops of flowers, and the garments of 
the priests were richly embroidered. In short, no 
pains were spared to make the temple glorious, not 
only by its rich and gorgeous construction, but also 
by its truly msthetic character. See Anrs, JewisH 
(below), 

Il. Christian.—1. First Period (let to 4th centuries), 
ippied noes Se peg made use, in their core, * 
only the arta of music, poetry, and oratory. In t! 
sccm end third centuries chee evailed themselves of 
painting and sculpture in thelr retired places of wor- 
ship and burial in the catacombs, As the societies 
increased in numbers and wealth, and, by the cessa- 
tion of pereecution, were permitted to build churches 
above-ground, and more especially on Christianity be- 
ing declared the religion of the state, architecture was 
used, and soon, in Ite most impressive forms, gave dig- 
nity and attractiveness to the house of God. The first 
period of Christian, as of all other arts, was one of 
symbolism. The letters X p and A w were placed on 
the tombe and the vessels of the sanctuary. Then 
appeared the mystical word / , afterward repre- 
sented by a fish carved and painted. See Icnruus, 
Christ was introduced as the Good Shepherd, etc. See 
Curust, maces or, The parables of the New Testa- 
ment were introduced with parallel scenes or subjects 
from the Old Testament, evincing = deep feeling for 
scriptural types and allegory. Plants and animals 
were used symbolically, and symbols of Christian doo- 
trine and life were drawn from the pagan mythology 
of the Greeks and Romans, A study of the doctrine, 
customs, and spirit of the early charch, as shown in its 
monuments of art, is a most useful complement to the 
atudy of the writings ofits great minds. See Ancn«- 
oLoor, The composition and execution of the paint- 
Ings and sculptures in the catacombe are far superior 
to those of the immediately succeeding ages; but the 
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artists lived among the finest works of Greek and Ro- 

man art, and drew from them their technical know} 

adige. At the same time, they were inspired by the 
emotions of the new Christian faith, 

9. Second Period (4th to 12th centuries).—As church 

the arte that had sprang up in 


tal 
etrance from some of the synods. See Iconoctast. 
Mosaic painting gradually supplanted the fresco style, 
and in the Byzantine churches was applied with all 
the splendor of the Orlental fancy. The Greek Church 
permitted no sculpture in its edifices of worship, bat it 
developed a style of painting marked, in ite beat peri- 
ods, by the dignity of its composition, the grandeur 
outlines, and the expressiveness of its figures 
the brillisncy of its colors. Later, the composi- 
of the mystic cyeluses of painting thet adorned 
walls of the charches, and even of the altar-pieces, 
was prescribed by the theologians; the colors to be 
psed had their symbolical doctrinal significance, and 
were also prescribed. This led to the ctiffness of 
drawing, and the deadness of all art-feeling, that marks 
the Byzantine achool after the eighth century. 

In the Western Church painting and eculpture rap- 
idly sank to = most degraded technical condition. 
Among the most important works of the period are 
the mosaic paintings of Ravenna and Rome, and the 
bronze doors of Amalfi and Verona. Both in its tech- 
nical knowledge, and in the rules of its composition, 
the Byzantine echool influenced the arts, not only of 
Italy, but ofall Europe, especially that of South France. 

8. Third Period (12th to 1éth centuries)—The ex- 
traordinary activity of tho twelfth century jn Eur pe 

‘ extended to every department of life, and gave a great 
fenpulse to the fine arta, as a means in the hands of the 
eburch to teach its doctrines. The purest 
fooling oti] animated the artiets, who, for of life, 
‘were often reckoned superior to many of the priests or 
other persons in boly orders. Indeed the artists often 
were themselves of the holy orders, Gradually (first 
in Tuscany) the sombre onjor, the forma] composition 
and stiffness of figure of the decadent Byzantine style, 

ve way to better drawing, freer treatment, and Lril- 
coloring. In short, Christian art, for religious 
character 
max under such artists as Cimabue, Giotto, Orcagna, 
and Fra Angelico. -In Italy fresco painting kept its 


mostly to adorning the windows with biblical scenes 
and subjects. The progress in sculpture wae perhaps 
more tardy than that of painting. Its first works of 
excellence were carvings in ivory on vessels of the 
sanctuary (often of complicate com ). The 
doors, doorways, columns, polpits, altare, and baptis- 
mal fonts were covered with bronze or marble worke, 
sontaiy) MeakGld tha Mint exe gen Ut Wool to 
cent mn great epoch of progress in 
sculpture, and introduced a perfection of composition 
and execution hardly excelled in later times, and nev- 
Gr surpassed for religious epirit. 

During the Gothic period of architecture schools of 
sculptare grew up in most countries of Europe, and 
sculpture was profusely distributed in every part of 
the church edifice, especially in the exterior. 

4, Fourth Period (16th to 19%h centaries).—The in- 
troduction of the use of ofl in painting, the invention 
ef chiaroscuro, the growing devotion of the age to 
classicism, the decadence of Christian life in the church, 
all contributed to change the character of 1.) 


art, What was gained In technical knowledge was ! 


Jost in inspiration. After the sablime compositions of 
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technical merits, reached its highest cli- | both 


ART 
the massive genlus of Michael Angelo in 
Chapel and the Transfiguration 
art fell from its pure character of the preceding cen- 
tury into a depth of sensucusness and extravagance, 
For the next century, what then existed that was no- 
ble in art was to be sought mostly north of the Alp. 
During the eighteenth century an almost entire blank 
marks the history of religions art. 

5. Fifth Period (19th century).—At the beginning 
of this century art hed sunk (like the eociety of the 
age) to the lowest sensuocences, and was separated 
almost entirely from its divine mission. Overbeck, 
Cornelina, and Schnorr, in Germany, tried to stem the 
tide, and return art to the mission it filled from the 


the 


the religious feeling of its earlier history. 

6, Protestant Art.—The Roman Church has always 
availed iteelf of all the fine arts in ite worship. The 
Protestant Church in Germany, while cutting sway 
every work of Roman tendency, has alwayn retained 
a free use of the arts of painting and sculpture, which 

in England and Hol- 


ca has i ited this feeling from the two countries 
(Holland and England) from which she was colonized. 
‘The art of engraving, however, is freely used in both 
countries to illustrate religions books and periodicals, 
and even the Bible itself, though the came work would 
give offence if painted u the walls of a cbarb. 
In the Church of England there is a strong tendency 
to return to the use of sculpture and painting in fl 


Feligious | ing up the walls of the cathedral and other churches. 


7, The history of religious art bas recently been 
stodied with great zeal. In the Roman Church ger 
erally the epinion prevails that a return to the art ef 
the Middle Ages, and that alone, can bring back the 
tolden ape of art. Art associations are especially 22- 
merous in France and Germany, the literature on re- 
ligious art is becoming very extensive, and periodi- 
cals exclusively devoted to it have been estaLlished ix 
countries. The Protestant churches of Germany 
are generally in favor of making a more extended use 
of art for religious pu than has been the case 
heretofore. The church diet of Elberfeld, in 181, 
discursed the question of Protestant Art Unione, and 
in 1858 several evangelical societies were established. 
In 1858, a paper (Christhiches Kunetblatt) devoted to the 
cultivation of religions art from a Protestant point of 
view was established by Schnaase, the author of the 
best ‘History of Plastic Art,” in connection with 
Schnorr von Karolsfeld, the director of the art-gallery 
in Dresden, and Grineisen, court preacher at Stutt- 


8. Léeratwre.The Lest work on the history of 
Christian art, though not extending over the entire 
field, is Schnaase, Geschichte der bildenden Kade 
(Dusseldorf, 1844-66), Other works: Kugler, Hasd- 
buch der Kunstgeschichte (Stuttgart, 8d. ed, 1855; Eng- 
lish translation [partial] in Bohn’s library, Historical 
Manual of Sculpt, Paint., Arch., anc, and mod., Lood. 
1852); Kinkel, Grachichte der bildendem Kémate bei is 
Christlichen Volkern (Bonn, 1845); Lord Lindssy, 
Sketches of the History of Christicn Art (Lond, 1847, 8 
bee gat ; neue - rege (Berlin, 1847, trane- 

3 Labke, Kunetgeschichie (Stutt- 

1864); Geeckichte der Pasi ait, 198); 

per, Bythologie und Symbolik der icthchen Kuad 
(Weimar, 1851-66); Mrs, Jameson, Legends of Chrir 
tian Art, etc. (Bost. 1866); Wornam, Apocks of } aist- 
tng (London, 1865); Jarves, Art Studies QO. ¥ wy 
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ART, Jews 9, madseh’, work, as elsewhere 
rendered), Exod. xxx, 25; 2 Chron. xvi, 14 (reyom, 
elsewhere ar: “occupation’), Acts xvii, 29; 

; xvii, 7 Cryow, work"), Ecclus. xlix, 

ijoow, to do, “* ""), Acts xix, 19. (See 

, Hist. of Anc. and Mod. Art, Edinb, 1648; 

Rochette, Lectures on Anc. Art, Lond. 1854; Gugler, 

Kunst der Hebrder, Landsbut, 1614; De Saulcy, //ist, 
de l' Art Judaique, Par. 1858.) See Antirtcen. 

The rudiments of the arts, which are now among 
civilized nations brought to auch an admirable state 
of perfection, exist among the radest nations, 
whence we Infer that they must have originated part- 
ly in necessity and partly In accident. At first their 

were doubtless very imperfect and very Iim- 


feed but the Inquisitive and active mind of man, im- | self, 


pelled by his wants, soon enlarged and improved them. 
Accordingly, in the fourth generation from Adam, we 
find mention made of “ Tubal-Caln, an instructor of 
every artificer in brass and iron;” and also of Jubal, 
as “the father of all such as handle the barp and or- 
gan;” but in the fragments of antedilavian history 
preserved by Moses, there is nothing more explicit on 
this subject, as the book of Genesis appears to be de- 
signed chiefly as an {ntroduction to the hi of the 
Mosaic legislation, See AsreprLoviana, first 
man undoubtedly kept his children and other descend- 
ants about him as long as possible, and exercised pa- 
ternal authority over them. Cain was the first who 
separated from his father’s society, and he was im- 
pelled to this step through fear of punishment for the 
murder of his brother. In the course of time various 
motives, such as a desire to obtain land for cultivation 
or pastarage for cattle, might induce othere to follow 
his example. Thus there arose separate families, 
which wete governed by their own patriarchs. When 
families had increased to tribes and natlons, we find 
that men were engaged in agriculture and in the im- 
provernent of the arte, (See Kitto's Daily Bible [llus- 
trations, ist series, 4th week, Sat.) Tho family of 
Noah preserved the knowledge of the first principles 
of civil society and of the infant arts which had exist. 
ed before the Deluge, and as carly as the time of Jacob 
{t appears that the laboring class comprehended hus- 
bandmen, mechanics, artists, and merchants. Ecypt, 
in the early ages of the world, oxcelled all other na- 
tions in knowledge of the arts, as may be sufficient. 
ly proved by the extraordinary magnitude and per- 
manency of the Egyptian monuments, the magnificent 
temples dedicated to their gods, and the splendid obe- 
lisks erected in honor of their kings, The learning of 
the Egyptians has been made known to us by the sa- 
cred historian. By this record we have been taught 
to believe in the wisdom of this anclent people, and to 


feel astonishment at the nature of their institutions, | 


the extent of their learning, and the perfection they 
had attained in the arts at eo carly a period. Moses, 


ft is trae, did not enact any special laws in favor of | 


the arts among the Hebrews, nor did he interdict or 
endeavor to lessen them in the estimation of the peo- 
ple, but, on the contrary, speaks in praise of artificera 
(Exod. xxxv, 80, 85), The descendants of Jacob hav- 


ing lived on terms of amity with their neighbors of ; 


Mizraim, ‘*unti) snother king arose who knew nut 
Joseph,’ they undoubtedly borrowed from them many 
of their instruments of agriculture, of commerce, and 
of laxury, and ap the artists of Exypt descended to 
depict the minutest particulars of their household ar- 
rangements, and every circumstance connected with 
thelr national habits and observances was faithfully 
represented, we have the means of forming a judgment 
respecting the arts and usages which prevailod among 
the Hebrews. See Eorpr. No one can pretend to 
doubt that the scriptural narrative Is singularly ilue- 
trated and confirmed by the monuments, 4 rich vein 
of {llustration is thus opened by comparing the various 
processes depicted on those monaments with the state- 
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ments scattered throughout the inspired records, more 
especially the numerous metaphors employed by the 
prophets in relation to many of these arts and manu- 
factares; and we shall, therefore, in the order of tho 
al series, give descriptive particulars of the 
varions arts as practised among the Egyptians, presum- 
ing that those subsequently practised by the Hebrews 
differed but little from them. See Cagrenrer, 

Soon after the death of Joshna a place was expressly 
allotted by Joab to artificers; it was called the valley 
of craftsmen, °F] N'A (1 Chron. iv, 14; comp. Neh. 
xi, 35), See Crarraxan. About this time mention 
is also made of artificers fu gold and silver (Judg. xvil, 
8,5). See Merat. Some of the less complicated in- 
struments used in agriculture every one made for him- 
f. The women spun, wove, and embroidered; the: 
made clothing, not only for their families, but for 
(Exod. xxxv, 25), See Womuax. Artificers among 
the Hebrews were not, as among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, servants and slaves, but men of some rank, and 
as Jnxury increased, they became very numerous (Jer. 
xziv,1; xxix, 2). See Haxnrcrarr. In the time 
of David and Solomon there were Israelites who up-: 
derstood the construction of temples and but 
they were still inferior to the Tyriana, whom 
they were willing to receive instruction (1 Chron. xiv, 
1; xxii, 15), See Arcarrecrore. Daring the cap- 
tivity many of the Hebrews applied themselves to the 
arts and merchandise; and subsequently, when they 
were ecattered abroad among different nations, a know}- 
edge of the arts became so popular that the Talmud- 
ista taught that all parents shonld have their children 
instructed In some art or handicraft. They mention 
many learned men of their nation who practised some 
kind of manual labor, or, as we should term it, fol- 
lowed some trade; and we find the circumstance fre- 
‘quently alluded to in the New Testament (Matt. xiii, 
| 65; Acta ix, 43; 2 Tim, tv, 14, ete.). The Jews, like 
other nations of their time, reckoned certain trades in- 
famous; among theses, the Rabbina classed the drivers 
jot asses and camels, barbers, sailors, shepherds, and 

inn-keepers, placing them on a level with robbers. 
See Pustican, The more eminent Greek tradesmen 
in the apostolic age were united, it appears, in @ sort 
‘ of corporation or soclety (Acts xix, 25), and euch was 
probably the case with the Jews also. See Mucitaxto, 


Artiiba (‘Aprafy), a dry measure used by the 
Babylonians (Herod. j, 192), containing seventy-two 
sextarii according to Epiphanias (de Poaderid. ot 
Mens.) and Ieldore of Seville (lib. xvi, Origen); or, 
according to Dr. Arbuthbnot's tables, one bushel, one 
gallon, and one pint, allowing, with him, four pecks 
and six pints to the medimnus, and one pint to the 
cheenix (for it was equal to 1 medimnus +2 cha» 
nices). It is found only in the apocryphal Daniel, or 
Dan. xiv, 8, Vulg. (Auth, Vers. ‘‘measure,” Bel, ver. 
5). See Mrasv: 


BE. 

Artaxer’xes, the Gresk form (Aprafiping) of 
the name, or rather title, of several Persian kings (on 
each of which see fully in Smith's Dict. of Clase, Biog. 
8. v.), and applied in the Auth. Vera. to several of 
them occurring in the O,T. The Hebrew form (Ar 
jtachshast’, RADY, Ezra vii, 1, 7; or Artack- 


‘Jetters De Sacy has deciphered in the inscriptions of 
' Nakahl Rattan; and which he vocalizes Artahahetr 
, (Antig, d.l, Perse, p. 100). Gesenius pronounces them 
' Artachshatr; and, by assuming the easy change of r 

into s, and the transposition of the s, makes Artach- 
| Shast very closely represent its prototype (Thes. Heb. 

p. 155), The word is a compound, the first element of 
| which, arfa—found In several Persian names—is gen- 
\ erally admitted to mean great; the latter part being 
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the Zend khshethro, king (Lassen, in the Zeitechrift far 


a, Kunde d. Mc vi, 161 eq.). Thus tho sense of 
great warrior ¢ apnoc), which Herodotus (vi, 98) 
assigned to the Greek form Artaxerxes, accords with 


that which etymology (see Lassen, Keilschrift, p. 86) 
discovers in the original Persian title (particularly 
when we consider that as the king could only be 
chosen from the soldier-caste—from the X. 

warrior and king are eo far cognate terms); although 
Pott, according to hls etymology of Xerxes, takes Ar 
taxerxes to be more than equivalent to Artachahatr— | 
to be ‘‘magnus regum rex” (LYym. Forsch, i, p. Ixvil). 
See Cusziron™ Ixecairrions; HizRoGLyPuHics. 
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Art hada, 


anh Sw 


A r d thsha, 
Ancient Assyrian and Egyptian forme of the name Artaxerxes. 


1. The Persian king who, at the Instigation of the 
adversaries of the Jews, obstructed the rebuilding of 
the Temple, from his time to that of Darius, king of 
Persia (Ezra iv, 7-24), The monarch bere referred to 
is probably (see AuAavERUS) not Cambyses (as Jose- 
phus says, Ant. xi, 2,1), but the Immediate predecessor 
of Darins Hystaspis, and can be no other than the Ma- 
gian impostor Smerdia (Zpépdic), who seized on the 
throne B.C. 522, and was murdered after a usurpation 
of less than cight months (Herod. iil, 61-78). Profane 
historians, indeed, have not mentioned him under the 
tie of Artaxerxes; but neither do Herodotus and 
Justin (the latter of whom calls him Oropastes, i, 9) 
agree in his name (see Berthoan, Geach. d, Jer. p. 897). ; 
See Sweenis, , \ 

2. As to the second Artaxerxes, in the scventh yeur 
of whose reign Ezra led a second colony of the Jewish 
exiles back to Jerusalem (Ezra vil, 1 9q.), the opinions | 
ate divided between Xerzes (with Michaelis in loc. ; 
Jahn, Zin’. 11, i, 276; Archdol. 11, i, 259; De Wi 
Eial, § 195, and others) and his son Artaxerxes Longi- | 
manus (00 H. Michaelis; Offerhaus; Eichhorn, Find. , 
iil, 697; Bertholdt, Ein/. iii, 989; Gesenius, Thesaur, | 
p- 156; Kleinert, in the Dorpar. Beitr. i, 1; Keil, : 
Chron. p. 108; Archinard, Chronology, p. 128, and many ° 
others). Josephus (Ans. xi, 5, 6) calle him Xerxes; . 
bat, from various considerations (chiefly that because 
the first portion of the book of Ezra relates to Darius , 
Hystaspis, it does not follow that the next king spoken , 
of must be his successor Xerxes; that Nebemiah's ate 
sence of twelve years is ample to allow the confusion | 
in the infant colony under the merely moral sway of r 
Esra; and that Josephas likewise confounds the Ar- 
texerxes of Nehemiah with Xerxes, while the author ! 
of the apocryphal version of Esdras [1 Esdr, il, 17; 
vil, 4; viil, 8] correctly calls both these kings Arta- 
Xerxes, 6 Name, moreover, mere like the Heb, form, | 
and in that caso not conflicting with the distinctive | 


—| 
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4); but Bertholdt (Eindeds, ill, 1014) shows that the age 
of Eliashib (q. v.) will not allow this (comp. Neb. iti, 
1, with xil, 1, 10); for Eliaahib, who was high-priest 
when Nehemiah reached Jerusalem (Neh. iii, 1), i.e 
on this last supposition, B.C. 885, was of 
Jeahus (Neb. xii, 10), high-priest in the time of Zerub- 
babel (Ezra ili, 2), B.C. 585. We cannot think that the 
grandfather and grandson were separated by an inter- 
val of 150 years, Besides, as Esra and Nebemiah 
were contemporaries (Neb. viii, 9), this ¢! trans- 
fera the whole history contained in Ezra vii, ad fn, 
and Nehemiah to this date, and it is hard to believe 
that in this critical period of Jewish annals there are 
no events recorded between the reigns of Darius Hys- 
taspie (Ezra vi) and Artaxerxes Mnemon. As already 
observed, there are again some who maintain tha} as 
Darias Hystespis is the king in the sixth chapter of 
Ezra, the king mentioned next after him, at the be- 
inning of tho seventh, must be Xerxes, and thus they 
ish three Persian kings called Artaxerxes in 

the Old Testament, (1) Smerdis in Ezra iv, (2) Xerxes 
in Ezra vii, and (8) Artaxerxes Lonzimanus in Nebe- 
mish. But (in addition to the arguments above) it is 
almost demonstrable that Xerxes is the Ahasverzs of 


| the book of Esther [see Amasvercs}, and it is hard 


to suppose that his ordinary name he would 
have been called both Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes in 
the O.T. It seems, too, rery probable that the policy 
of Neh. il was a continuation and renewal of that of 
Ezra vii, and that the same king was the author of 
both. Now it is not possible for Xerxes to be the Ar. 
taxerxes of Nehemiah, as Josephus asserts (Amt. xi, 
6, 6), for Xerxes only reigned 21 years, whereas Ne- 
hemiah (xiii, 6) speaks of the 82d year of Artaxerxes. 
Nor is it necessary to believe that the book of Ezra is 
a strictly continuous history. It is evident from the 
first words of ch. vii that there Js a pause at the end 
of ch, vi, Indeed, as ch. vi concludes in the 6th year 
of Darius, and ch. vii Loins with the 7th vear of Ar- 
taxerxes, we cannot even belleve the latter king ta be 
Xerxes without assuming an interval of 86 years (B.C. 


' 816-479) between the chupters, and it is not more dif- 
| ficult to imagine one of 56, which will carry ue to B.C. 


459, the 7th year of Artaxerxes Longimanos. Woe 
conclude, therefcre, that this is the king of Persia un- 
der whom both Ezra and Nehemiah carried on their 
work; that in B.C. 457 he sent Ezra to Jerusalem; 
that after 13 years it Lecame evident thet a civil 2s 
well as an ecclesiastical head was required for the new 
settlement, and therefore that in 446 he allowed Nehe. 
miah to go up in the latter capacity. From the testi- 
mony of profane historians, this king appears remark- 
able among Persinn monarchs for wisdom and right 
feeling, and with this character his conduct to the 
Jews coincides (Diod. xi, 71). 


ABraxEnxes I, surnamed Loxoneanos (Gr. Ma 
xpdxerp, long-handed), from the circumetance that his 
right hand was longer than his left (Plutarch, Artar. 


1), was king of Persia for forty years, B.C, 465-425 
[etrctly 466-426] (Diod. xi, 69; xii, 64; Thue. iv, 80). 


(B.C. 449), the one by land and the other by sea (Diod. 
and the first under Nehemiah in | xil, 4; Thacyd. i, 104 sq.). This ie said to have led 
See the Meth. Quart, Review, July, 1850, p. | to a treaty between the Greeks and Persians, on terms 
Others (as J. D. Michaelis) understand Arta-' very favorable. to the former (Thirlwall's History of 
Mnemon (reigned B.C. 404-859) to be meant Greece, |, 804; Smith's Hist. of Greece, p. 262). AT- 
(comp. Neh. xiii, 28, with Josephus, Ani. x1, 8,8 and taxerxes appears to have peseed the remainder of hie 
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II (Clinton, Fasti Hell, ii, 880), 

Ar’temas (‘Aprepdic for 'Aprepidwpoc, Artemido- 
rus, i.e, given by Diana) occurs once (Tit. iil, 12) as 
the name of an esteemed disciple in connection with 


Artémon. See Marnsatt, 

Artemon, a heretic, toward the end of the second 
century. Little is known of his history; evon his 
name is sometimes given Artemon and sometimes Ar- 
temas, The principal sources of our scanty informa- 
tion are Ensebins, Eccl. Hist. v, 28, where he uses the 
asme Artemon, and vil, 80, where it fe Artemas; Tho- 
cdoret, Meret, Fab. Epit. il, 4; Epiphantus, Her. ixv, 
1,4; Photlus, Bidtioth, 48, Evuseblus cites numes of 
writers against Artemon, and gives some hints of his 
doctrine as being the samo with that of Theodotus the 
tanner, viz, that Christ was a more man. Theodoret 
(L c.) cays that Artemon believed in God the creator, 
but asserted Christ to be a mere man; born of a vir- 
Gin, however, and superior to the Eusebi- 
us speaks of Artemon and his followers as abandon- 
fog the Scriptares for '‘syllogisms and geometry.” 
He states also that Paul of Samosate revived the her- 
ey of Artemon, Schlelermacher (Theol. Zeitschrif?, 
1892, iil, 295 oq. ; translated by Mosos Stuart in Bibl. 
Repository, v, 884 9q.) goes into a careful examination 
of the fragments of our knowledge about Artemon, 
and adopts the view previously given out by Genna- 
dius of Marseilles, that Artemon was, in reality, a Sa- 
bellisn, See also Lardner, Works, ti, 403 sq.; Schaff- 
hunsen, Historia Art-monis et Artemonitarum, I.cipzig, 
1/87, 4to; Dorner, Doctrine of the Person o Chr'st, div. 
{ vol. i, 8; Neander, Church History, |, 580. 

Artemonites, followers of Artemon (q. v.). A 
mnall remnant of the Artemonites existed in the third 
century.—Easeb. CA, Hist. v, 28. 

Article, 1x Grammar. Of this part of spoech, 
but one kind, the defsite article, requires any consid- 
eration here, since tbe indefinite article in those lan- 
ve riers is rartenaient soe a eee 

is, after all, bat a modification of the numeral 
for owe (Gr. tic, dvdg; Lat. unas; French, ue; Germ. 
on; Eng, an, etc,). In Hebrew the definite article is 
denoted by the syllable 7 prefixed to the noun (or 
other word so employed), and the Dagesh forte Insert- 
ed in the following letter (whenever this will admit) 
shows that this was but a contraction for some older 
form, probably bi (or perhaps a modified form of the 
demonstrative pronoun MES), corresponding to the Ar- 
able al or ef, which in like manner assimilates its last 
letter to that of many words with which it is jolned. 
Io Chaldee and Syriac, howover, this prefix is never 
employed, but In its atead the letter X (or syllable ah) 
to the noun, which js then said to be in 
the definits or emphatic state.” In the Greek lan- 
guage, on the other hand, the article is pronominal in 
{.rm and construction, being, in fact, originally (e. g. 
in Homer) actually a demonstrative pronoun. 
importance in biblical criticism, 
for the interest connected with which the 
weed, ta the frequent omission 
in the New Testament, where In 
Greek ite presence is grammatically requisite. 
lletom has treated copiously of this pecull- 
( Noctrine of the Greek Article, Lond, 1824, and 
; but many of the “canons” that be lays 
ita use or disuse, apon which impurtant theo- 
conclusions have often been made to depend, 
ighly fancifal, and unsupported by general Hel- 
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reign in peace. He was succeeded by his ron Xerxes | lenistic usage. The idiom in 
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is, In fact, noth- 
ing more than a transfer of the Hebrew lawe for the 
omission or insertion of the article prefix, which may 
be foand clearly drawn out in Nordbeimer's Hed, Gram, 
Hi, § 716-729, especially § 717, 718; and depend upon - 
this essential principle, thet the article may be omit- 
ted before any word that is regarded as being already 
sufficiently definite, either Ly reason of being in con- 
struction with another noun, adjective, pronoun, or 
other qualifying term, or by being distinctive in itself, 
80 as not to be specially liable to misinterpretation. 


Article (Adyoc) or Acreemenr (1 Macc. xlil, 29; 
2 Mace, xiv, 28). See ALLIANCE, 


Articles or Farrn, statements of the msin points 
of belief of any single church framed Ly authority of 
the charch, and binding upon its ministers or mem- 
bers, or ne both. Some object to Articles of Faith. 
Among the groands of objection are the following, 
vis, that they infringe Christian liberty, and super- 
sede the Scriptures by enbstitating in their place a 
number of humanly-formed propositions; that to ex- 
hibit the Christian faith in any limited namber of 
statementa is virtnally to declare that all besides is 
superfluous. It te objected, also, that such articles 
nourish hypocrisy, and hinder advancement in divine 
knowledge, ‘If employed at all,’ it is said, ‘‘they 
should be in the words of Scripture.” The advocates 
for ‘articles of faith,” on the other hand, affirm that it 
is not their purpose to sam up the whole of Christianity’ 
in any number of propositions, but merely to eet forth 
the belief of a given church upon the leading truths of 
Teligion, as well as upon those matters which have at 
any period been subjects of heretical corruption or of 
controversy, and respecting which it is necessary that 
there should be agreement among such as are to be 
members of the same charch; that articles are not in- 
temled to be guides through the whole voyage of 
Christian inquiry, but only beacon-lights to inform 
the mariner where lie those rocks and shoals on which 
Preceding voyagers have made shipwreck. It is clear 
that there Is a necessity for euch articler, because the 
sense of Scriptare upon any one point of faith lies scat- 
tered over too large a surface to be easily collected for 
himself by every individual member of the charch; 
that scriptural truths are as capable as any other of 
being translated into common language; and that con- 
troversies within the church upon the meaning of 
Scripture would abound, if the church itself should 
give no interpretation of them (comp. Rom. vi, 17; 2 
Tira, i, 18).—Buck, Theol. Dict.; Eden, Theol. Dict, 
Sea Conrzssiosa; CREKps. 

ARTICLES, Lamseru. The Calvinistic doctrine 
concerning Predestination, Free-will, etc., which had 
been the cause of vehement disputes on the Continent, 
had been brought into England by the refugees, and 
gained great footing, about the year 1594, at Cam- 
bridge, by the influence of Cartwright, the Lady Mar- 
garet professor. Barret, a fellow of Cains College, 
preached ad clerum against Culvin’s doctrines, Arch- 
bishop Whitgift at first took Barret's part; but at last, 
pont the heads of colleges, sent for him to Lam- 
beth, and directed him not to preach such doctrine 
again. Dr. Whittaker, the regius professor, support- 
ed the novel doctrines; and this party, having stated 


The | the controversy to thelr own liking, drew up nine ar- 


ticles into form, and laid them before Archbishop 
Whitgift, who called, November 10th, an assembly at 
Lambeth to consider the question, consisting of Fletch- 
er, the elect of London; Vaughan, elect of Bangor; 
Trindall, dean of Ely; and Whittaker and the Cam- 
bridge divines. They drew up the following nine ar- 
ticles, known as the “Lambeth Articles: 1, God 
hath from cternity predestinated certain persons to 
life, and hath reprobated certain persons unto death. 
2, The moving or efficient cause of predestination unto 
life ie not the foresizht of fuith, or of perseverance, or 
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of good works, or of any thing that is in the persons 
predestinated, but the alone will of God’s good pleas- 
ore. 8 The predestinatl are a predetermined and cer- 
tain number, which can neither be lessened nor in- 
creased. 4. Such as are not to salvation 
shall inevitably be condemned on account of their 
sins, 5, The true, lively, and justifying faith, and 
the Spirit of God justifying, 1s not extinguished, 
not utterly fail, doth not vanish away in the elect, 
either finally or totally. 6. A true believer—that is, 
one who Is endued with justifying faith—is certified 
by the fall assurance of faith that his sine are forgiven, 
and that he shall be everlastingly saved by Christ. 
7, Saving grace is not allowed, is not imparted, is not 
granted to all men, by which they may be saved if 
they wif, 8. Noman is able to come to Christ un- 
less it be given him, and unless the Father drew him ; 
and all men are not drawn by the Father, that they 
may come to his Son. 9. It is not in the will or power 
of every man to be saved." The archLishop approved 
the articles Nov, 20, 1596, and nent them to Cam- 
bridge; bat the queen ordered them to be recalled, 
and censored Whitgift eoverely, As the meeting at 
Lambeth was not a lawful synod, its resolations can- 
not be regarded as the act of the church of that day; 
nor, indeed, in any other light than as declaring the 
opinion of some of the church authorities of that period 
upon the subject of predestination. The very effort 
to enact them seems to show that the Calvinistic bish- 
ops of the time were not satisfied that the Thirty-nine 
Articles were Calvinistic.—Collier, Eccl, Hist. vil, 187; 
Hardwick, Hist. of 89 Articles, ch. vil, and Appendix, 
No. vi; Strype’s Waites/?, p. 462; Browne On 89 Ar- 
teles, p. 879. 

ARTICLES or Pexru, five articles agreed upon at 
8 Genoral Assembly of the Church of Scotland, con- 
vened at Perth by command of James VI on the 25th 
of August, 1618, These articles enjoined kneeling at 
the Lord's Supper, the observance of Christmas, Good 
Friday, Easter, and Pentecost, and confirmation, and 
Sanctioned the private administration of baptism and 
of the Lord's Supper. They were highly obnoxtous 
to the Presbyterians of Scotland, not only on their 
own account, but as part of an attempt to change the 
whole constitution of the church; and bocause they 
were adopted without free discussion in the Assembly, 
and in mere compliance with the will of the king, wha 
was also regarded as having unduly intorfered with 
the constitution of the Assembly itself. They were, 
however, ratified by the Parliament, on the 4th of Au. 
gust, 1621—a day long remembered in Scotland as 
Black Saturday—were enforced by the Court of High 
Commission, and became one of the chief subjects of 
that contention between tho king and the people which 
produced results so grave and sad for both in the sub- 
sequent reign. The General Assembly of Glasgow in 
1688 declared that of Perth to have been “ un 
anlawful, and null,” and condemned the Five Arti- 
cles. —Chambers's i ia, 8. v.; Calderwood, 
History of Church of Scolland, vol. ii; Hetherington, 
cena a 

oF ScHmMALEALD,—The Protestants 

had formed the Schmalkaldic League (q. v.) in 1581, 
and the emperor, by the Religious Peace of 1582, had 
agreed to maintain the statue quo until a council should 
meet to settle all questions, He endeavored to have 
oe sont eae in 1687; but the Wittenberg 

vines, not to trust euch a bod to 
certain articles drawn up by Luther, and piboiare at 
the meeting of the eloctora, princes, and states at 
Schmalkald (Feb. 16, 1687). They were principally 
designed to show how far the Lutherans were disposed 
to go in order to avoid a final rapture with Rome, and 
in what sense they were willing to adopt the doctrine | 
of Christ's presence in the Eucharist. In these arti- 
cles opposition to the Rormish doctrine is very atrongly 
expressed. The articles afterward became one of the | 
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authoritative symbollcal books of the Lutheran Charh, 
Dr, Murdoch, in his notes to Mosheim (C3. Hisory 
cent, xvi, sec. f, ch, ill, § 8), gives the » 
count of them; ‘The Augabung Confession was in- 
tended to soften prejudice against the Lutherans, and 
to econciliate the good-will of the Catholics. Of coune, 
the gentle Melancthon was employed to write it, The 


doth | Articles of Schmalkald, on the contrary, were a prep- 


campaign 2 
no compromise was deemed possible, and in which 
victory or death was the only alternative. Of course, 
licacy toward the Catholics was dispensed with, 
and Luther's fiery style was chosen, and allowed fall 
scope. In words tho Articles flatly contradict the 
Confession in somo instances, in some they 
are the same. Thus tho Confeasion (article 24) say: 
‘We are unjustly charged with having abolished the 
mass. For it is manifest that, without boasting, we 
may say the masse is observed by us with greater de 
votion and earnestness than by oar ’ Bat 
in the Articles of Schmalkald, part il, art. 11, it s mid 
‘that the popieh mass is the greatest and most ba- 
rid abomination, as militating directly and violently 
against these articles; and yet it has become the chief 
and moet splendid of all the popish idolatries.’ Ja 
the Confession they applied the name of the mas to 
the Lutheran form of the Eucharist ; but in these Ar- 
ticles they confine that term to the proper impatt, the 
ordinary public servics among the Catholics. The 
Articles of Schmalkald cover 28 folio pages, and are 
preceded Ly a preface, and followed by a treatise 0 
the power and supremacy of the pope. The first part 
contains four concise articles respecting God, the Trit- 
‘ity, and the Incarnation, passion, and ascension of 
Christ, in accordance with the Apostles’ and the Athe 
nasian Creeds. On these articles the Protestants pro 
fessed to agreo together with the Papista. The te 
ond part also contains four articles of fundamental im- 
portance, but in which the Protestants and Papist are 
declared to be totally and irreconcilably at varime. 
‘They relate to the nature and to the grounds of jas- 
fication, the mass and saint worship, ecclesiastical and 
monkish establishments, and the claims of the pope. 
The third part contains fifteen articles, which the Prt- 
cetants considered as relating to very importsnt sb- 
jects, but on which the Papists laid little stress. The 
subjects are sin, the law, repentance, the Gospel, bap 
tism, the sacrament of the altar, the keys (or spiritual 
power), confession, excommunication, ordination, ce 
ibacy of the clergy, churches, good works, monastic 
vows, and haman eatiefaction for sin. When the Pro- 
cstants subscribed these articles, Melancthon aanexed 
@ reservation to his sinature purporting that be could 
admit of a pope, provided he would allow the Gera 
to be preached in its purity, and would give up bis 
fctecee to a divino right to rule, and would fosnd 
is claims wholly on expcdlency and human compact. 
In consequence of this dirsent from Luther, Melanc- 
thon was requested to draw up an article on the power 
and supremacy of the pope. He did ro, and the Prot- 
estants were well pleased with it, and subscribed to it. 
It is annexed to the Articles of Schmalkald."’ See J. 
G. Walch's Introd, to Bibtioth. Theol. i, 817, 362. 

The first edition of the Articles of Schmalksld sp- 
peared in Wittenberg, 1588, 4to, in German; in Lat 
in (by Generanus), 1541, 8vo. Selmekker afterward 
made a new Latin version, which fe the one adopted 
in the collection of J.utheram creeds in Latin. A tt 
edition of the German text, with the literature of the 
subject, was published by Marheineke (Berlin, 141", 
4to). See aleo, for the text and history, Francke, + 
wk Legros Eccl. coat ey oe ee 12mo); jm 

¢, Christl, Symbotik, § 14; 0, History « 
Reformation, vol. ili. 

ARTICLES, Six. This was an act (known # 
‘the bloody statute’) passed during that period of re 
ection against the Reformation in the mind of Heaty 
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VIII, whieh lasted from 1588 to 1544, sing ea | Some ae only for the merit of our Lord and Saviout 


Tonstall took advantage of thie mood of the king’s mind, | eeu? Christ by faith, and not for our own works or deeery= 
and procured the enactment, Jiune 28, 1589, of the “ eix | witiesotue dectribe: and tere fut Te ony, Ie 8 mont 


articles for the abolishing of diversity of opinions ;” in| X. Gf Good Works —A good works, which 

reality, a law to punish with death all persons who fruits of faith, and follow shen fentbeation, cannot pa aay 
should adopt the doctrines of the Reformers on the iy plounine port rte Aap a cult nanetiion on 
points covered by it. These points were, that in the | of true and livel faith, insomech that thom a lively felt’ 
sacrament of the altar, after consecration, there re-  ™a} be ae avidently knows as a tree is ied by ite fruit 


mains so substan bread wine L Works Supererogation. — works, 
LS ce of and bat the natural | Mides AA sod) ws God's ste soreorhathtrdent are allo 


Tepeot. 
905; Neal, History of the Puritans, vol. t, cb. 1. | XIU. OF the Caureh.—The visible Church of Chriat is a 
ARTICLES, Twexrr-rive, of the Methodist Epls- | {ftsShed, aod the racrumente duly admtahinred. corse 
y 1 
copal Chureh. Thoy are as follows; EEN ae, in all those things that of necessity are 
ok sen. 
L Of Faith in the Holy Trintty.— There is but one living Riv. Of Purgaury.—The Romish doctrine concerning par- 
and trae God, ev » Without pee parta, of infloite gatory, pardon, worshipping, and adoration, ae well of images 
and + the and preserver of | as of relics, and aleo invocation of aainte, te a fond thing, 
all things, visi bie invisible And in unity of this God. | vainly invented, and upon no wasrant of Scripture, 
bead there are three persons, of one subsiance, power, and but repugnant to the Word of God, 
XV. Gf apeaking in the Congregation tn puch a Tongue as 
Word, or bed God, who waa made very Mon, | (hs People understand.—ts to a Crp ware repugnant to 
= he Word of the Father, the very and eter. , the Word of God, and the custom of ive church, to 
nal Ged, of one substance with the Father, took man's nature , have public preyer in the chnreh, or to minieter the eacra. 
in the womub of the blessed Virgin; so that two whole and per- | ments in a tongue not understood by the le, 
fect natures, that {s to say, the Godhead and manhbod, were | XVI. OF the Sacraments.—Sacraments ordained of Christ 
foo ped patanalesielea aise ay aiaes sre not only badges or tokens of Christian men‘e profes: 
one Christ, ‘ lens fat lech acerca ey eal ee el 


I 
H 
a 


ves us, by the which be doth work tovisibly in ua, 
and to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but also for | amd doth not only quicken, bat aleo strengthen and confirm 
actual sins of men. our faith in him, 

Ill. Of the Resurrection of Chrlet.—Chriat did traly rise | There are two sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in the 
agaio from the desd, and agate be hou, with all ¢ + thas ie to aay, La and the Supper of the Lord. 
appertaining to the perfection of man's nature, wherewith he five commonly called sacraments, that le to say, con- 


are Lut to be counted for racraments of the Gorpel, being such 


bear | into barged there eltteth until he return to | firmrtion, penance, orders, matrimony, and extreme ufction, 
ToD * 
IV, Of the pe eaprae Bed Holy Ghost, proceeding from | as have ports grown, out of the corrupt following of the a; 


the Father and is of one ou majesty, and yio- | tlea, and partly are states of life allowed in the Scriptures, but 
Fy with the Father and the Yon, very and eternal Uiod, yet have not like nature of Baptism and the Lord's Sup- 
V. The Suficteney of the Hol, Sertpturea for Satration.— per peranee they have oot any vielble sign or ceremony or- 


& that whatsoever is ST eee er ied lo prec The sacraments were not ordained of Christ to be 
required of apy man thot it should be | upon or to be carried about, but that we should ou use them 


thereby, ls not to b2 
believed as an afticie of faith, of be thought reyulsite or nec. | And in euch only aa worthity recelve the same, they have ; 
euary to salvation. In the name of the Holy scripture, we | whol:ecme effect or operation; but that receive them un 


do understand those canonical booka of the Uld and New Tes- | worthily purchase to themeclycs nation, as §t. Paut 
tament, of whose authority was never any doubt in the church, | saith, 1 Cor, xi, 2. 

The Nemes of the Canontcal Books; Gcneslr, Exodus, Le- XVI. Of Baptiem.—Baptism bs not only a sign of profes- 
citlens, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshna, Judges, Itnth, The | sion and mark of difference whereby Christiann are distin 
Fira Book of Garnuel, The Second Book of famuel, The First | guished from others thas are not baptized, but It 1s also a Ay 
Book of », The Second Book of Ki! ‘The First Book of | of regencration, or the new birth, ‘The baptiam of young c 
Unronicles, Serond Book of Chron! Tho Book of Kura, | dren {s to be retalned in the church. 

The Book of Nehemiuh, The Bonk of Mather, The Donk of Job,} XVIII. Of the Lorde supper.—The Supper of the Lord fs 
The not colya sign of Bearers that arene guet to have 
Canties, or Songs of Solomon, Four Prophets the grester, | among themrelres one to anothor, but rai & sacrament 

i 1} of our redumption by Christ's death; insomnch that, to such 


commonty received, we do receive and ac- | as tly, worthily, and with faith receive the same, the 
wtincigs af eS, which we break fe a partaking of the body of Uh 


¢ canonical, 
“Th Oy the Old Teatament.—The Old Testament ts not con. | and Ikewlee the cup of blessing te a partaking of the blood 


to the New; for both in the Old and New Testament | Christ. 
oan life 1s’ offered to mankind 7 Christ, who is the | Transubstantiation, or the of the substance of bread 
caly Medistor between God and man, bring both God and | and wine in the Supper of our Lord, cannot be proved by Holy 


ty, for tranaltury promises, Although | throweth tho naturo of a sacrament, and hath given occasion 
God by Moses, as ie ceremonies and | to Ley lal poles 
Chritlans, hor ought the civil precepta| The body of Christ fs given, taken. and eaten in the 8a 
be received in any commonwealth; yet, | per only after a heavenly and opiritual manner; and 
Setwithtanding, no Christian whateurver Is frie from the 
bedience of tha commandments which are called moral. the Supper le faith. 

VIL Of Original or Birth Sin.—Original in standeth vot} | The escrement of the Lord's Snpper was not by Christ's or- 

folowing of Adam (va the Peln; do vainly talk), | dinance reserved, carried about, lifted np, or worshipped. 
t of the nature of every Zam that nat- | XIX Of bath Kind»,—Tho cup of the Lord 
engende ol dam, where! 

pee on sete oT reniamen and of hils own ; by Chrivt’s ordinance» and commandment, ought to be admin- 


be 
sere inetines ts erik ana thas Ganttonally sieerel te AL Chietene alike, f 
‘th XX. Of the one Oblation af Chrivt, Anished tepon the Cross. 


uy 

; 0 do works ant world, both origins] and actual; and there ia none other rat- 

ae wherefore we have no power t good bt sleaent ; rid, Pats aE eee Neon ith oe 

os, that we may have a good will, and working meses, in the which 8 is commonly ald that ¢he prie-¢ doth 

with os w we bave that good will, offer Christ for the quick and the dead, to have remission of 
1X, Of the Justi feati.m of Man.—We are accounted right- | pain or guilt, is a blasphemous fable and dangerous deceit. 
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farriags of Mintelers.—The ministers of 
bcthon-si pres law either to vow the 
ebataln from marriage; 


may fear to do the 1! 
non order of the ehurch, and woundeth the 
wea 


it, 
ernors, and the Cou 
are the rulera of the United 


ro) Men's Gooda.—The riches and goods 
of Christiana are fot common, as touching the right, title, and 
possession of the same, as some do falecly boast. Notwith- 
ier ie ale fo thm or, acrdh ts hia.” 
XXV. Of a Christan Man's Outh.—An we confess that 
vain and rash swearing ts forbidden Christian men by our 
Lord Jesus Christ and James his apostle, eo we judge that the 
Ubristian religion doth not prohibit, but thet » man may 
owear when the magistrate rejulreth, in a canee of faith and 
charity, so {t be done according to the prophet's teaching, in 
Justice, Judyment, and trath. 

These are, in substance, the Articles of the Church 
of England, omitting the 3d, 8th, 18th, 15th, 17th, 
18th, 20th, 2st, 26d, 26th, 2th, 83d, Sith, Béth, and 
87th. On comparison, it will be found that those 
omlasions are nearly all made in order to greater com- 
prehension and liberality in the Creed. The 23d art! 
clo (adopted In 1804) is especially to be noted,'as giv- 
ing the adhesion of the church at that early period to 
the doctrine that the ‘‘ United States’’ constitute “a 
sovereicn nation.” The articles, in their present form, 
are a modification of those originally framed for the 
church by Wesley, and printed In the Sunday Service 
of the Methodists. They were adopted, with the Litur- 
gy, at the Christmas Conference of 1784. The changes 
made in them since that period (except the political 
one above referred to, made necessary by the adoption 
of the national Constitution) are chiefly verbal; and 
eome of them appear to be due to typographica) errors 
in ape pedi reprints of the Book of Discipline. For 
4 list of the changes, sea Emory, //istory of the Disci- 
peeing a § 2. - en es rt Ae the 25 

rticles (Cincinnati, 11 12mo); Com: Exposition 
of the Articles (N, Y. 1847, 12mo) ; Sebi History of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church (N. Y, 1865, 8 vols, 8v0), 
See Mrtuonisr Ertscopan Cuurca. 

ARTICLES (Tae Tauimry-sine) of the Church of 
England contain what may be called the ‘symbol,’ 
“creed,” or “confession of faith’ of the Charch of 
England, especially as to the pointe on whicb, at the 
time of the adoption of the articles, disputes existed, 
They constitute also, substantially, the Creed of the 
See Eplscopal Church in the United States (see 

low), 

The history of thelr origin, as nearly as can be ae- 
cortained, is about as follows. As early as 1549 Cran- 
mer drew up and circulated a series of articles designed 
“to test the orthodoxy of preachera and lecturers in 
tvinity.” Hooper objected to them because of the 
fexpression that ‘‘the sacraments confer grace,” and 
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the | ticles, App. iii). Finally, ‘‘ Forty-two a 


lence | before 


ARTICLES 


for other reasons er, Origiaal Letters, p. 71), 
About this time Aspe at Continental reformers 
were domiciled in England, viz. Jobn & Lasco or Laski 
(q. v.), a8 preacher in London, Bucer (q. v.), a8 theo- 
logical lecturer at Cambridge, and Peter Martyr (q. 
¥.), a8 professor at Oxford. The influence of these 
great men went all in the current of thoroughly Prot- 
estant reformation, and was especially felt in the revi- 
sion of the Prayer-book and of the Articles, in which 
they were consulted to a greater or less extent. Cal- 


not | yin, Melancthon, Bullinger, and other erinent Conti~ 


nental Protestants were in correspondence with Crea- 
mer on the settlement of doctrinal pointe. In 1549, 


of | an act of Parliament was passed empowering the king 


to appoint a commission of 82 persons to make eccle- 
sizatical lawe. Under this act a commission of 8 bish- 
opa, 8 divines, 8 civilians, and 8 lawyers (among wham 
were Cranmer, Ridley, Hooper, Cove: , Scory, Pe- 
ter Martyr, Justice Hales, etc.), was appointed in 1551 
Cranmer seems to bave laid before this body, as a be 
sis, a series of 18 articles, chiefly from the Augsburg 
Confession (reported in Hardwick, Zistory of the Ar 
ies'” were 
laid before the royal council, Nov. 24, 1552 (text given 
in Burnet, iv, 811), In March, 1558, they were laid 
Convocation, but whether adopted by that body 
or not is undecided. Strype and others assert thet 
they were; Barnet, that they were not (Hist. Ref. iii 
816). Fuller, speaking in his quaint way of this con 
vocation, declares that it had ‘no commission from 
the king to meddle with church business, and,” be 
adds, ‘‘every convocation in iteelf is born deaf and 
dumb, so that it can nelther hear nor speak concerning 
complaints in religion till first EphpAatha, ‘Be thoa 
opened,’ be pronounced unto it by royal autharity. 
lowever,” he continues, ‘this barren convocation is 
entitled the parent of those forty-two articles which 
are printed with this title, Articuli de quibus in Synods 
Loadinensi 1552 A.D. inter Episcopos et alice comsenc- 
rat." To these articles was pretixed the Catechism, 
and the preparation of them was chiefly the work of 
Cranmer and Ridley, on the basis of the Augeburg 
Confession (Laurence, Bampton Lecture, p. 230). Ia 
mediately after thelr publication Cdward died (Jwy 
6, 1658). Under Queen Mary, Cranmer and Ridley 
went to the stake, and Gerdiner and the Papists took 
their places as authorities in religion, In 1558 Mary 
died. Soon after the accession of Elizabeth, Matthew 
Parker (q. ¥.) was made archbishop of Canterbury 
(1559). One of his first tasks was to restore and re-- 
cast the XLII articles. He expunged some parte and 
added others, making special use of both the Augsburg 
and Wartemberg Confessions (Laurence, Bampt. Lect, 
288 ; Browne, XXX/X Articles, 15). The revised 
draught was laid before Convocation, which tody 
made eome minor alterations, and finally adopted the 
Thirty-eight Articles (Janusry, 1662-8), They are 
given in Hardwick, History of the Articles, p.124. 

In 1566 a bill was brouzht into Parliament to con- 
firm them. The bill passed the Commons, but by the 
queen's command was dropped in the Lords. In 1571 
the Convocation revised the articles of 1562, and made 
some alterations in.them. In the same year an act 
was passed ‘'to provide that the ministers of the 
church should be of sound religion." It enacted that 
all ecclesiastical persons should subscribe to “all the 
articles of religion which only contained the confession 
of the true faith and of the sacraments, comprised in a 
book imprinted, entitled ‘ Articles,’ whereupon it was 
agreed by the archbishops and bishopa, and the whole 
clergy in convocation holden in London, in the year 
of our Lord God 1562, according to the com of 
the Church of England, for the avoiding of diversities 
of opinions, and for the establishing of consent touching 
tre reliion, put forth by the queen's authority." In 
1628 an English edition was published by royal antheri- 
ty, to which is prefixed the declaration of Charles I. 
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The are the Articles fo full, as found in 
the Prayer-book of the Church of England: 


I. Of Faith ia the Holy Trintty.—There le but one living 
ber rn tether scare Peay pence een 
infinite wisdom, goodness; ms 
eecver of all thiny visible and invisible. And in unity 
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of Christ,—Christ did traly rise 
his body, with flesh, bones, 
s sr of man’s natu! " 
ven, aud there sitteth, un 
at the last day. 

Ghoet.—The Holy Ghost, 
is of one su’ 
the hon v 


thlogs 


proved 
juired of any man that it ahould be 
the faith, or be thought ite or 
name of the Holy Scripture 
do understand canonical books of the Old and New 
Tertament, of whosc anthority was never any doubt in the 


the names and nomber of the Canonica) Books: Gen- 
Tevitievs, Numbera, Deuteronomy, Joshus, 
First Book of Samuel, The Second Book 
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Eed The Feconnd Book of 
Yedres, The Book of Kather, The Book of Job, The Psalme, 
or Preacher, Cantica, or Songs 
the greater, Twelve the 
Books (as Hierome saith) the church doth 
tnstruction of manners; but yet 
establish any doctrine; euch are 
Tadras, The Fourth Book 
Tobles, The Book of Jadith, The reat 
The Wisdom, Jerus the Son 
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the New Testement, as 
Tecalved, we do receive, and account them 


ent,—The Old Testament is not 
the Old and New Testament 
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Pilar fears neato ll Moat Se Chriat, who fs the 
oaly tor between God and man, boing both God and | fort 


be heard which feign that 
did look nly i transitory promises. Al. 

by Moses, as touching cere- 
Christian men, nor the civil 
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called moral. 

the Three Creede. —The Three Creeds, Nicene 
thenesius's Creed, and that which Js commonly call- 
aught thoroughly to be received and 
Proved by most certain warrants of 
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ARTICLES 
Christ proven 
working with wthes've kave al good wi, Oe no 


XL US the Justifcation of Man.—We are accounted te 
sas behis Goaclin ae dis nikcraietaaentns jour 
Jesus Christ by faith, and not for our own works or desery- 
ings; wherefore that we are justified by faith only is a most 
wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort, as mare largely 
ts expose tn the Homily of Juotifeaton, 

. Good Wor! % thus good works, which are 
the fruits of faith, and follow after JustiSeation, cannot put 
away our sins, and endore the severity of God's judgment, 
yet are they p! and acceptable to God in Christ, and do 
Hes out ly of w true and lively faith: ineomuch 


@ lively faith may be as evidently known as a 
tres di by 
XIM. OF Works before Justi; 


the fruit 
—Works done before 
the grace of Christ, and the pease of bis Spirit, are not 
to God, forasmach as they spring not of faith in Je- 
ous Cbaienied soley ae meet to receive 
or (a8 the school-authors say) sve grace of congrulty ; 
rather, for that they are uot done as God hate willed “ond 
commanded them to be done, we doubt not but thcy have the 
oO ri af Sapeeroe 
. ‘orks of tion.-- Volan: works be- 
sides, over and above God's commandmente, which they call 
works of snpererogation, cannot be taught without a ney 
and implety; for by them men do declare that they do not 
only render unto God as much as they are bound to do, bat 
that they do more for his sake than of bounden duty is re 
quired ; whereas Christ saith plainly, When ye have done all 
that are commanded to you, ray, We are unprofitable servants, 
XV. Of Christ alone withowt Stn.—Christ, {n the truth of 
our nature, was made like unto us fn all things, sin only ex- 
cept, from which he was clearty void, both in his flesh and in 
his it. He came to be the Lamb without epot, whe, b 
sac of himself once made, should take away the sing of 
the world, and sin, as Balint John saith, was notin him. But 
all we the rest, although baptized and born again in Christ, 
yet offend in many things; and if we say we bave no sin, we 
SVE. OF Bina}ler Baptiom.=-Not every deadly ein will 
S inafter —Not every ing- 
ly committed after baptism is sin against the Holy Ghost, ae 
unpardonable. Wherefore the roy of repentance {s not to 
be dented to such as fall into ein after baptism. After wo 
have received the Holy Ghoet, we may depart from grace 
given and fall into sin, and by the grace of God we may arise 
again end amend our iives. And therefore they are to be con. 
demned which say they can no more sin as long aa they live 
here, or deny the place of forgiveness to such as truly repent. 
XVII. Of Predetination and Eleotion.—Predestination to 
life fa the everlasting purpose of God, whereby (before the 
foundations of the world were laid) he hath constantly decreed 
by his counsel, secret to ns, to deliver from curse and damua- 
(fon those whom he hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, 
and to bring them by Christ to everlasting ralvation, as ves- 
eels made to honor. Wherefore they which be endued with 
to excellent a benefit of God be called according to God's pur- 
pore yr his Spirit working In due season: they through grace 
creas 6 calling; they wd Cae freely; they be made sona 
of God by adoption ; they be made like the image of bis onty- 
begotten Son Jesus Chriet; they walk religionsly tn good 
works, and at length, by God's mercy, they attsin to ever. 


lasting fellcity. 

As the god eal ee of predestination and our eleo- 

tion fn Christ fe full of eweet, pleasant, and unspeakable com. 

to godly persona, and such as feel in themuelves the work- 
ing of the Spirit of Christ, mortifying the works of the flesh 
and their earthly members, and drawing up thelr mind to 
high and heavenly things, an well becauce it doth greatly ox- 
tablish and confirm their faith of eternal salvation to be en- 
Joyed through Christ, as because it doth fervently kindle 
their love toward Got, #0, for curions and carnal pereone, 
lacking the Spirit of Christ, to have continually before their 
eyes tho sentence of God's predestination, ls a most dangerous 
downfall, whereby the devil doth thrust them elther into des- 
peration, or into wretchedness of most unclean ving no less 
perilous thao desperation. 

Furthermore, we must receive God's promises fn such wise 
an they be generally set forth to us in Holy ra, and, in 
our doings, that will ef God is to be followed which we have 
any y declared unto us in the Word of God. . 

vith, Of obtaining eternal Salvation only ly the Name 
of Chriat.—They also are to be had accursed that prosume te 
eay, That every man aball be saved by the Inw or eect which 
he proferseth, #0 that he be di t to frame his Iife accord. 
ing to that law and she ee o! Seripture 
doth set out unto us ooly the na: it whereby 
men mort be saved. 

XIX. Of the Church.—The visible Church of Christ te 9 


nature; for Hot 
me of Jorus U 


edi con, tion of faithful men, in the which the pure Word of 
| Sols 


adminietared 


ched, and the sacraments be dul 
Liar ings that of be- 


Coa to Bead Miadaentic fn all those 
ty are uleite to the same. 

hate Church of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Anttoch 
have erred, 80 aleo the Church of Rome hath erred, not only 
Pee living and manner of ceremonies, but aleo in matters 


bh. 
XK. Of the Authority of the Cherch,—The charch hath 
renee we teaes rites or Bode and authority in coutro- 
verales of faith; and yet it is not lawful for the chureh to ore 
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dain any thing that ts contrary to God's Ward written, nel- 
ther may parte one pluce of Scripture that it be re- 
t to another. estate al the coun tee wit- 
Bess and a keeper of Holy yet, as it onght m jectee 
any thing against the same, paheilal the same, ought it not 
to enfurce any thing to be believed for necessity of salvation, 
XXI. Of the Authority of General Cvuncile. — General 
eouncils may not be gathered witbout the command. 
ment and will of princes. And when t! be gathered to- 
ber (forasmuch as they be an assembly of men, whereof all 
fSac governed with the Spirit and Word of God) they may 
err, and porate ibs raleree, Giech things perialsise 
mnto God. ere ge orda: them as Geel 
to salvution have neither strength nor authority, unless It 
may be declared that they be taken out of Holy Seriprure. 
XII, OF rib engi betta alan con fh 
urgat jos, wi ig an as wel 
Brags of vl and ala arses of saints, ts ice 
thing vi ven! grounded u no warren 
Beriniatey but rather repugnant to the Word of Sah neat 
XXII hnvetering 17 6 Conarepeastanh = we 
ful for an bringer upon him the office of public preach- 
fog, or ministering the sacraments in the congregation, before 
he be lawfull led, and pent to execute the same. And 
those we onght to Judge lawfully called and sent which be 
chosen and called to thle work by men who bave public au- 
thority given uato them in the congregation to 
malnisiers into the Lord's vineyard. 
XXIV. Of speaking in the Congrenation in euch a tongue 
as the understandeth.—It ls a thing 
to the Word of God and the custom of the 


ve 
ister the sacra- 


There are two sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in the 
Gospel, thet 1s to say, Baptiom and the Su; tho Lord. 

five commonly called sacraments, that le to say, Con- 
firmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction, 
are not to be comnted for eacraments of the Gospel, being such 
as have grown pertl: of the cormpt following of the apostles, 
barely arennreyce fe allowed in the ures, but yet have 
ree e Borare ox marecnecrs)S Unie eager 

per, y ve ok any visible or ceremony 
ordained of God. 


The sacraments were not ordained of Christ to be gazed 
pon, or to be carried about, but that we should duly uso 
them. And in such only as worthily receive the same they 
have a wholesome effect or operation; but they that receive 
a eae purchass to themeclves damuation, as 

Bal 

XXVL Of the Unworthiness of the Min 

dere not the effect of the Sacrament.—. 


Although in the visible 
and sometimes 

lon of the word 
not the same in 
by his com- 


such 


XXVIIL Of the Lord's My 
{s not only a eign of the love 
themeclves one to another, but rat 


and likewise the cup of 
of Chriat. 


Transubstantlation (or the change of the substance 
oe wth te AT Supper of Canepa caonoh be cate 
y 6 repugnant to im words of 
overthroweth the nature of a plete hath 


orn Se aenty reperetlilons. 

‘The body of Chriat is given, taken, and eaten in the 
only after an heavenly and spiritual manner, And 
wbasel7 fan boay oC Ubris} be received ond ieutan te 
per is 


and send | thelr 


repugnant | aeoided, 
church 


Bt. | the several titles whereof we have joued ander 
iaters, which hin- | for these 
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‘The sacrament of the Lord's wos not by 
dinance reserved, carried about, or 
the Wicked which eat not 


Christ's 
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in the which it was commonly sald that 
Christ for the quick and the dead, to have 
or guilt, were blasphemous fables and dangerous 


XXII. Of the Marri Prieste— Bishops, priests, 
Peet Big mtr Gea Faw ethan 00 gree 


to godliness. 
XXXII. OF excommustioate Pergons, how er 
—That hich denunciation of the 
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like), as be thas cfesd-th apalnet the pease 


rethren. 

hath authorit: 
of the 

only by man's suthority, so thet all things be 


XKXV. Of the Homilies. —The second Book a 
and 
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thmes, as doth the former 
were eet forth in the time of Kdward 
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parel; 7. Of Prayer; 6. Of the Place 
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BP That Common 
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of Parliomest date contain 
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of the forenamed MH 
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ministering either of God's 
which thing the injunctions 
our queen do most plainly 
which we see to have been 
in Holy Scriptures by God 
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rule all states and degrees committed to their charge by God, | hardly be maintained. They contain, however, what 
neletlinnteswieitat | the Church of England holds to be a fair scriptural ao- 
ef Rome hath no juriedistion in this realm of pated pa meee Snip fa of Christianity, together 

with a condemnation of what she considers to be the 
laws of the realm may punish Christian men with death | principal errors of the Church of Rome and of certain 
x Protrant sorte, Oa ra as they go (and there are 

to wear wea) serve in the ware, man; ua th th 1 f- 

aa Of Chriatlan mais Gocka Nick OS inition of the doctrines of the ee, ot Eagle =a 
peere es possesalon of the same, as certain | Feland, though the members of that communion look 
Anshaptists do falsely boast. Notwithstanding, every man | to the Prayer-book as well as to the articles for the 
conte, of 4 4 colheiperenee Uberally to give alms | genuine expression of her faith. The articles are far 
Ay a Ch ekale aie Deth ARO Rana that | more thoroughly Protestant than the Prayer-book, ta- 

vain and rash swearing {s forbidden Christian men by our| ken as a whole. Although the articles expressly as- 
tee Jesus Nay erglonmenrd tang rcatin 6 we judge that | gert that the Church of Romo has erred, attempts have 
ristlan religion prohibit, t faith and chan | Tepeatediy been made by the High-Church party of the 


when the alreth, 
aa it be done prtan eriptes pb acon teaching, im jus- | Church of Enyland to show that there is no irreconcil- 


Judgment, and truth. able difference between the Thirty-nine Articles and the 
The Protestant Charch in the United | decrees of the Council of Trent, and that a construc. 
States adopted in convention, September 12, 1601, the | tion can be put upon them fully harmonizing them. 
Thirty-nine Articles, except the 21st, with certain mod- | 70 show this was, in particular, the object of Dr. New- 
ifications, w! are stated as follows by the American |™4's celebrated tract (7racts for the Times, No. 90, 
editor of Hook’s Church : Oxf. 1889), and more recently of Dr. Pusey’s Zirenicon 


ost altogether; and, though the No. xxi and title |ry. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, contains the 
is retained, an asterisk refers us to e foot-note which | only copies of the articles in manuscript or print that 
says, ‘the 2ist of the former articles is omitted be. | areofany authority. Among them are the Latin manu- 
ly of a local and civil natare, and 1 | écript of the articles of 1562 and the English manuscript 
provided for as to the remaining part of it in other ar- | of the articles of 1571, each with the signatures of tho 
ticles.’ After the 85th article, ‘Of * our re. | archbishops and bishops who subscribed them. See 
viewers have inserted the following explanation in | Lamb, Account of the Thirty-nine Articles (Camb. 2d od, 
bracket. ‘This article is received in this church so | 1885). Ono of the best accounts of the origin of the 
far as it declares the books of homilles to be an expli- | Thirty-nine Articles is given by Hardwick, History of 
cation of Christian doctrine, and instructive on plety | the Articles of Religion (Lond. 1855, 8vo). For exposi- 
tnd morals, But all references to the constitution and | tions of them, see Burnet On the Thirly-nine Articles 
laws of England are considered as inapplieable to the | (N. Y.1845, 8vo); Welchman, XXXJX Articles (Lond. 
cireumstances of this church, which also suspend the | 1834, 8vo, 18th ed.); Sworde, The firet Seventeen Art- 
order for the reading of sald homilies in churches, un- | “es (Lond. 1847, 8vo) ; Wilson, XX XIX Articles JUus. 
til s revision of them may be conveniently made, for | ‘rated (Oxf. 1840, 8vo); Dimock, XXX/X Articles Ex 
ined (Lond. 1845, 2 vols. 8vo); Browne, Exposition 
phrases as from the local references.’ The 86th artl- | Of Thirty-nine Articles (Lond. 1851, 8vo; N.Y. ed. by 
ele, ‘Of the consecration of bishops aud ministers," is; Williams, 1865, 8vo); Cardwell, Synodalia; Palmer 
altered to suit the peculiarities of the American Church. | On the Church, ii, 42 0q.; Lee, The Articles 
i ined by Sancta Clarn (Dr. Davenport) (from 


tically 
trates,’ is a new one entirely mpetes that of the | the edition of 1646; London, 1865, post vo). 


Premacy in ehurch and state, the anoulling of papal} Artificer (eomo form of the verb WIN, charash’, 
Juriediction in England, the power of the laws of the | to engrave, as elsewhere), a person engaged in any 
realm to punish with death, and the lawfulness of | kind of trade or manual occupation [see CARPENTER, 
wearing weapons and serving in wars at the com-| Masox, etc.], Gen. iv, 22; Isu. fii, 8. See Haxpr- 
mandment of the magistrates. The American article | caayr. In the early periods to which the scriptural 
is a biblical statement of great and fundamental | history refers, we do not meet with those artificial feel- 
principle, cable to all men, and under ell circam- | ings and unreasonable prejudices against hand-labor 
e American articles were ordered to be set | which prevail and are #0 banofully influential in mod- 
forth by the General Convention assembled in Tren- | ern society. See Lanon. Accordingly, even the cre- 
lon, New Jersey, in September, 1601.” ation of the world is spoken of as the work of God’s 
As tothe sources of the English articles, besides what | hands, and the firmament is said to show his handi- 
has been said above, it may not be amiss to add that | work (Psa. vili, 8; xix, 1; Gen. ii, 2; Job xxxiv, 19). 
the ist, 2d, 26th, and 8lst agree not only in their doc- | The primitive history, too, which the Bible presents ks 
trine, bat in most of their wording, with the Confes- | the history of band-laborers, Adam dressed the gar- 
sion of Augsburg. The 9th and 6th are clearly due | den in which God had placed him (Gen. ii, 15), Abel 
tothe same source. Some of them, as the 19th, 20th, | was a keepor of sheep, Cain a tiller of the ground 
2th, and Mth, resemble, both in doctrine and language, | (Gen. Iv, 8), Tubal-Cain a smith (Gen. iv, 22). See 
certain articles drawn up by a commission appoint-| Amr. The shepherd-life which the patriarchs previ- 
ed by Henry VIII, and annotated by the king’s own | onsly led in their own pasture-qrounds was not favora- 
hand. The 11th article, on justification, is ascribed to | ble to the cultivation of the practical arts of life, much 
Cranmer, but the latter part of it only existed in the | less of those arts by which it {e embellished. Egypt, 
1552. The 17th, on predestination, has} in couesquence, must have presented to Joseph and 
tter of great dispute as to the question | his father not only a land of wonders, but 6 source of 
it is meant to affirm the Calvinistic doctrine | rich and attractive knowledge. Another source of 

orgo. On this point, eee Laurance, Bampion Lectures; | knowledge to the Hebrews of handicrafts were the 
Browne Ow 89 Article, p. 420 2q., and our articles | maritime and commercial Phoenicians, Commerce 
Amastamem, CALviinem, with further references | and navigation imply great skill in art and science ; 
there. The Thirty-nine Articles have been described } and the pursuits to which they lead lergely increase 
a “containing a whole body of divinity.” This can | the ekill whence they emanate. See Commence. It 
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fs not, therefore, surprising that the origin of so many 
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till the days of Solomon, who employed an 


incredible 
arts has been referred to the north-eastern shore of the | number of persons to procure timber (1 Kings v, 18 0q.); 
Mediterranean Sea; nor is there any difficulty in un- but the men of skill for building his temple he obtain. 


derstanding how arts and letters should be propagated ; ed from Hiram, King of 


from the coast to the Interior, conferring hixh advan- 
tages on the inhabitants of Syria in general, as well 
before as after the settlement of the Hebrew tribes in 
the land of promise. At first the division of labor was 
only very partial, The master of tho family himself 
exercised such arts as wore found of absolute necessi- 

. Among these may be reckoned not only those 
which pasturage and tillage required, but most of those 
which were of that rough and severe nature which de- 
mand strength as woll as skill; such, for instance, as 
the preparation of wood-work for the dwelling, the 
slaying of animals for food, which every householder 
understood, together with the art of extracting the 
blood from the entire carcass, The lighter labors of 
the hand fell to the share of the housewife; such as 
baking bread —for it was only in large towns that 
baking was carried on as a trade (2 Sam, xiii, 8)—such 
also as cooking in general, supplying the house with 
water—no very easy office, as tho fountains often lay 
at a considerable distance from tho dwolling; more- 
over, weaving, making of clothes for males as well as 
females, working in wool, fiax, hemp, cotton, tapes- 
try, richly-colored hangin,, and that not only for do- 
mestio use, but for ‘‘merchandise,"’ wore carried on 
within the precincts of the boure hy tho mistress and 
her maidens (Exod. xxxv, 25; 1 Sam. ii, 19; 2 Kings 
xxiii, 7; Prov. xxxi). See Weavixo, 

The skill of the Hebrews during their wanderings 
in tho desert does not appear to have been inconsider- 
able; but the pursuits of war and the entire absorp- 
tion of the energies of the nation in the one great work 
of gaining the land which had been given to them, 
may have led to their falling off in the arte of peace; 
and from a passage in 1 Sam. (xiii, 20) it would appear 
that not long after they had taken possession of the 
country they were in # low condition as tu the instru- 
ments of handicraft. A comparatively settled state 
of society, however, soon led to the revival of skill by 
the encouragement of indastry. A more minute di- 
vision of labor ensued. Trades, strictly so called, 
arose, carried on by persons exclusively devoted to 
one pursuit. Thus, In Judg. xvil, 4, and Jer. x, 14, 
‘the foander” is mentioned—a trade which implies a 
practical knowledge of metallurgy; the smelting and 
working of metals were well known to the Hobrewa 
(Job xxxvil, 18); brass was In use before iron; arme 
and instruments of husbandry were made of iron. In 
Exodus (xxxv, 80-85) a passago occurs which may 
serve to specify many arts that were practised among 
the Teraclites, though {t seems also to intimate that at 
the time to which it refers artificers of the description 
referred to were not numerous: ‘' See, the Lord hath 
called by name Bezalee!, and hath filled him with the 
spirit of God, in knowledge and al! manner of work- 
manship, and to devise curious works, to work in gold, 
and in silver, and in brass, and in the cutting of stones, 
to set them, and in carving of wood, to make any man- 
ner of cunning work; and be hath put in bis heart 
thet he may teach; both ho and Aholiab: them hath 

filled with wisdom of beart to work all manner of 
work of ths , and of the cunning workman, and 
of the y in blue and In purple, in scarlet and 
{n fine linen, and of the weaver."" From the ensuing 
chapter (ver. 84) it appears that gilding was known 
before the settlement in Canaan, The ark (Exod. 
xxxvil, 2) was overiald with pare gold within and 
without. The cherubim were wrought (‘ beaten,” 
Exod, xxxvil, 7) in gold. The candlestick was of 
beaten gold (verses 17, 92). Wire-drawing was prob- 
ably understood (Exod, xxxvili,4; xxxix,8). Cov- 
ering with brass (Exod. xxxviil, 2) and with silver 
(Prov, xxvi, 23) was practised, Architecture and the 
kindred arte do not appear to have made much progress 


(1 Kinga v eq. ; 1 Chree. 
atv, 1; 2 Chron. fi, 7). Withont pursuing the sab- 
fect into all its details (see Scholz, Handb. der Bib. 
Archaol. p. 890 eq.; De Wette, Lehrb. der Archdol, p 
115 0g.), we remark that the intercourse which the 
Babylonish captivity gave the Jews seems to bave 
greatly improved their knowledge and skill in both 
the practical and the fine arts, and to have led them to 
hold them in very high estimation, The arts wer 
even carried on by persons of learning, who took a title 
of honor from their trade (RosenmOller, Morgxal. vi, 
42). It was held a eign of a bad education if a father 
did not teach his son some handicraft; ‘‘ Whoever does 
not teach his son a trade, teaches him robhing” (Light- 
foot, p. 616; Mishna, Pirke Aboth, il, 2; Wagenpeil's 
Sota, p. 697; Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 491). 

In the A and New Testament there ar 
mentioned tanners (Acts ix, 43), tent-makers (Acty 
xvili, 8); in Josephus (War, v, 4, 1), cheese-makers; 
domestica (covpeic, Ant. xvi, 11, 5); in the Telrad, 
cage bungee reir! aren le eerie aera 

laziers, goldsmiths, ‘ertain 

mais pa atom rise to the rank of high-priest (Mishna, 
Kiddush, 1xxxii, 1), such as weavers, barbers, fullers, 
perfamers, cuppera, tanners; which pursuits, especial- 
ly the last, were held in disesteem (Mishna, 1 

2; Otho, Ler. Rabd. p. 155; Wetstein, N. T. ii, 
616). In largo cities particular localities were cet 
apart for particular trades, as is the case in the East 
to the present day. Theos in Jeremish (xxxvii, 2) 
we read of ‘the bakers’ atreet.” Soin the Talmed 
(Mishna, v, 169, 225) mention is made of a flesh-mar- 
ket; In Josephus (War, v, 4, 1), of a cheese-market; 
and in the New Testament (John v, 2) we reed of a 
8 or at least a sheep-gate, which, like sev- 
eral other gates [see Jenvsarem], appears to bere 
been named from some special bazaar (q. v.) adjoining. 
(See Iken, Antig. Hebr. ili-ix, p. 578 9q.; Bellermana, 
Handb, i, 22 aq.)—Kitto, fi, 808, See Mecuame. 

Artillery (">3, Beli’, apparatus, elsewhere ren- 
dered ‘' vessel," “ t,”” ete.) occurs in 1 Sam. 
xx, 40, where it signifies collectively any miscile 
weapons, o5 arrows and lances, Sce Anmon. Io 
1 Macc. vi, 61, the term so rendered is Brdceracrc, 
i. e, balieta, or ‘‘catspult,"” a machine fer burling 
darts or stones, See Exam. 

Artomiichy (q. 4. apropayia, dispadte reepect: 
bread, from prog and payq), & controversy rervecting 
the bread of the Eucharist, originated in 1068 Ly Mi- 
chael Cerularius, This dispute existed between the 
Greck and Latin churches; the former contending 
that the bread used should be leavened, the latter urging 
tho necessity of being unleavened bread. Protestant 
writers have taken part with the Greek Charch in this 
controversy. Early Christian writers make no men- 
tion of the use of unleavened bread; the rame kind of 
bread was eaten in the agapm that was consecrated for 
the Eucharist, viz., common bread. Leavened bread 
appears to have been in use when Epiphanies and Am- 
brose wrote. Unieavened Lread was generally discon- 
tinued at the Reformation; but the Lutherans retain 
it; Farrar, Zool, Dict.s.v. See Axyucres. 


Artotyritse (q. d. dprorepirai, from dproc, bread. 
and rvpoc, cheese), a branch of the Montanists, whe 
first appeared in the second century. They: used read 
and cheese in the Eucharist ; or, perhaps, bread baked 
with cheese. The reason assign 


and even consecrated them —~Bing- 
, Orig. Excl. xv, 2, 8; Raecicn xix ; 
Farrar, Dict. 0. ¥. 


ARTS 


Arta, one of the faculties in which degrees are con- 
ferred in the universities. The circle of the arts was 
formerly divided into the 7rieiwm, viz. grammar, rhet- 
oric, and logic; and the Quadrivium, viz. arithmetic, 
It now includes all 


Dict. 6. v. 
Aruboth (Heb. Arubboth’, PID, 0 lattice ; Sept. 
“Apa/u3), a city or district, probably in the tribe of 
Jadah (or Simeon), being the third of Solomon's pur- 
veyorshipas, under the charge of Hesed or Ben-Hesed, 
and including Socoh and Hepher within its limits (1 
Kings iv, 10). Schwarz (Pales’. p. 287) fancies It is 
tepresented by the modern village and wady Rabith 
in the limits of Zebulon; but the associated names in- 
dicate the region Jebel Khak!, 8, W. of Hebron. 

Arach (Heb. Aruk’, 3373, arranged, oc. in alpha- 
betical order), the title of a Talmudical lexicon, com- 
piled by R. Nathan ben-Jechiel, who was rector of the 
synagogue at Rome A.D. 1106, according to the Chron. 
icon “ Zemach David,” and who is usnally styled by 
the Jewish writers 7359 5$2, Auctor Arwch (Buxtorf, 
Lez Tale, col. 1065). Tt wos first published by Son- 
cini (Pesaro, 1517, fol.), and edited by Archinotti (Ven- 
ice, 1581, 1583, fol.), Eckendorf (Basle, 1599, fol.), Ma- 
safia (Amst. 1655, fol.), and with Germ. notes by Lan- 
dan (Prague, 1819-24, 5 vole. 8vo). Seo Forst, Bid. 
Jad, iii, 20 sq. ; Berlin, Additamenta cum Aruch (Vien. 
1880-59, 2 vols. 8vo). ; 

Arn’mah (Heb. Arumah’, MQ", prob. for Ru 
mak, with & prosthetic; Sept. 'Apnyud), a city appar- 
ently near Shecbem, in which Abimelech the son of 
Gideon resided (Judg. ix, 41). It has been conjectured 
that the word in ver. 81, M7OTM3, rendered “‘privily,” 


See Decuges; Univenstrizs. 


and in the margin “at Tormah,” may signify “at Ara- 


mah” by changing the Mtoan 8. It seems to be con- 
founded with Rumah (2 Kings =, 86) i ree 
Jerome, who state (Onomas. s. v. Ruma) that it (Apiu, 
wea tan aid Boole ee Aaa! The 
suggestion of Van de Velde (Jemoir, p. 288) appears to 
be correct that it is represented Ly the modern ruin £L 
Ormak, on the brow of a mountain S.E, of Shechem. 
Arundel, Troms, archbishop of Canterbury, was 
second son of Robert Fits-Alan, earl of Arundel and 
‘Warren, and was born at Arundel Castle in 1853. His 
family connections gave him early promotion ; 
at 20 he was archdeacon of Taunton, and in 1874 the 
pope nomineted him to the vacant see of Ely, the king 
and the monks of Ely having, at the same time, re- 
spectively nominated two others; but Arundel was 
consecrated without dispute, In 1888 he was removed 
to the see of York, and was the first arcnbishop of that 
see who was translated to Canterbary, which was the 
ease in 1896. Very shortly after Arundel was forced 
Into banishment by Richard II, as an accomplice of 
his brother, the earl of Arundel (executed as a partl- 
san of the duke of Gloucester), and Roger Walder. was 
pat into the chair of Canterbury, and acted as arch- 
bishop for about two years, (Jobrson, Eccl, Canons, 
ii, A.D, 1896.) The archbishop, in the mean time, 
went to Rome, and afterward to Cologne, He figured 
largely in the political intrigues by which Richard 
was and on the of Henry IV, 1899, 
he was restored to his see. He was @ great persecutor 
of the Wickliffites, and in 1408 he published, in convo- 
cation at Oxford, ‘'Ten Constitutions against the Lol- 
lards,”” He established in that year an inquisition for 
beresy at Oxford, and put in force the statute de hare- 
tico comburendo (2 Hen. IV, ret and probibited the 


cathedral of Canterbory a chime of bella, known as 

* Arundel’s ring,” and was a great benefactor in many 

wayne ogee ee hments. He died Fed- 
z 
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ARVAD 
| Fuary 20th, 1414,—Colller, Hoel. Hist, of England, 18, 


Ar’vad (Heb. Arvad’, NIN, wandering ; Sept. 
*Apddior, but properly “Apadoy, 1 Macc. xv, 28, or, as 
it might be spelt, Anup, “SU5&, whence the present 
name Ruad), » small island and city on the coast of 
Syria, called by the Greeks Aradus (q. v.), by which 
name it is mentioned in the above passage of the Apoc- 
rypha. It is a rocky islet, opposite the mouth of the 
river Eleatherns (Mel. li, 7), 60 mfles to the north 
of Tripoli (/tim, Anton,), about one mile in circumfer- 
ence (Curt. iv, 1, 6), and two miles (Pliny, v, 1 from 
the shore (Hosenmiiller, //andb. der . Alt, II, i, 7; 
Mannert, VI, i, 898; Pococke, Avat, li, 292 eq. ; Hames 
veld, iil, 44.8q.). Strabo (xvi, p. 758) describes it as a 
rock rising in the midst of the waves; and modern 
travellers state that it is steep on every side. (See 
Volney, il, 181; Niebuhr, Reisen, iil, 92; Buckingham, 
ii, 485; Chesney, Euphrat. Exped. 1, 451; Shaw, p, 
282.) Strabo also describes the houses as exceedingly 
lofty, and they were doubtless 20 built on account of 
the scuntiness of the site; hence, for its size, it was ex- 
ceedingly populous (Pomp. Mela, fi, 7, 6). Those of 
the Arvadites whom the island could not accommodate 
found room in the town and district of Antaradus (q. 
v.), om the opposite coast, which also belonged to them 
(Targ. Hieroe.in Gen. x, 18). Arvadis usually regard. 
ed as the same with A (q. v.) or Arpbad (but see 
Michaelis, Oriental, Bibi, viii, 45). It is mentioned in 
Exek. xxvii, 8, 11, es furnishing mariners and soldiers 
for Tyre, was situated on the shore not far away. In 
agreement with this is the mention of ‘the Arvad- 
ite” (q. v.) in Gen. x, 18, and 1 Chron, 1, 16, as a son 
of with Zidon, Hamath, and other northern 
localities, It was founded, according to Strabo (xvi, 
2, § 18), by fugitives from Sidon (comp. Josephua, Ant, 
i, 6, 2); hence probably the etymology of the name as 
above, Tarsus-was settled by a colony from it (Dion 
Chrys. Orat. Tarsen. ii, 20, ed. Reiske). Althongl; 
originally independent (Arrian, Alez. ii, 90), and, ine 
deed, the metropolis of the strip of land adjoining it, it 
eventually fell under the power of Persia, but assisted 
the Macedonians in the siege of Tyre (Arrian, Anab. i, 
18, 20). It thence passed into the hands of the Ptole 


mies (B.C. 820); but, regaining its liberty under Se 
lencus Callinicus (B.C, 242), it attained snch impor- 
tance as to form an alliance with Antiochus the Great 


however, took forcible mastery over It (Jerome in Dan. 
xi), and after becoming involved in the broils of his 
successors, it finally came under the power of Tigranes, 
and with his fall became subject to Rome, into whose 
triumviral wars ite history enters (Appian, Bell. Cie, 
iv, 69; v,1), Under the Emperor Constana, Muawi- 
yeh, the lieutenant of the Caliph Omar, destroyed the 
city and expelled its inhabitants (Cedren, Hist. p. 355; 
Theophan. p. 227). It was not rebuilt in medimval 
times (Mignot, Bfém. de P Acad. des Inscript. xxxiv, 
229). The curious submarine springs from which th~ 
ancient city was supplied with water (Strabo, ed. Gros- 
kund, p. 754 n.) have been ly discovered (Wal- 
pole, Ansayrii, ili, 891). The site is now covered, ex- 
cept a small space on the cast side, with heavy castles, 
within which resides a maritime of about 
| 3000 souls. On the very margin of the sea there are the 


ARVADITE 


nt ark it as being ancie: . * strong 

stones, which m: it as g@ anciently a very 
place (Bibliotheca Sacra, 1848, p. 261). The nantical 
pursuits of the inbabitants, attested also by Strabo (ut 
sup.), remain in full force (see Allen’s Dead Sea, il, 
188, at the end of which vol. may be found a plan of 
the island, from the Admiralty Charts, 2060, ' Island 

of Ruad’), See Coxmirorm Ixscatrrions. 

Ay’vadite (Heb. Arvadi’, "T1¥, Sept. ‘Apadiog, 
Gen. x, 18; 1 Chron, i, 16), an inhebitant of the fal- 
and Arados or Arvap (q. v.) (80 Josephus explains 
"Apoviaiot, Ans. i, 6, 2), and doubtless also of the neigh- 
boring coast. The Arvadites were descended from one 
of the sons of Canaan (Gen. x, 18), Pion ig eee 
ey 


le 


dependence upon 
represents them as furnishing their contingent 
of mariners to that city (Ezek. xxvii, 8,11). The Ar 
vadites took their full share in Pheenician maritime traf 
fic, particularly after Tyre anc Sidon had fallen under 
the dominion of the Grmco-Syrian kings. They early 
entered into alliance with tho Romana, and Aradus is 
mentioned among the states to which the consul Lucius 
formally made known the league which had been con- 
tracted with Simon Maccabeus (1 Macc. xv, 28). 

Aryeh. See Lrox. 

Ayr’sa (Heb, Arisa’, NE7%, an Aramean form, the 
earth; Sept. Qeea v. r. ‘Apod), a steward over the 
bouse of Elsah, king of Ieraei, in whose house at Tir- 
zah, Zirmri, the captain of the half of the chariots, con- 
spired against Elah, and killed him during e drinking 
debauch (1 Kings xvi, 9), B.C. 926. 

Arzan, an Armenian writer (died A.D. 459), who 
translated into the language of his cquntry the works 
of Athanasius.—Hoefer, Byog. Gen. ili, 409. 

A’sa (Heb. Aca’, ROR, healing, or physician), the 
name of two men, 

1. (Sept. 'Acd, Josephus, “Acavoc.) The son of Abi- 
jab, grandson of Rehoboam, and third king of the sep- 
arate kingdom of Judah (1 Kings xv; 2 Chron. xiv- 
xvi; Matt. i, 7,8). He to reign two years be- 
fore the death of Jeroboam, in Israel, and he reigned 
forty-one years (B,C, 958-912), As Asa was very 
young at his accession, the affairs of the government 
were administered by his mother, or, to some 
peg 2 1 Kings xv, 1, 10), his grandmother 
who is understood to have been a granddaughter 
Absalom. See Maacnag. Bat the young king, on 
aasnming the reins of government, was conspicuons 
for his earnestness in supporting the worship of God, 
and rooting out idolatry with its attendant 
Hes, and for the vigor and wisdom with which he pro- 
vided for the prosperity of his kingdom. In his zeal 
againat hoathenism he did not hie grandmother 
Maachah, who occupied the special dignity of ‘ King’s 
Mother,” to which great importance was attached in 
the Jewish court, as afterward in Persia, and to which 
parallels have been found in modern Eastern 


the golden calf (Exod. xxxil, 20), and then deposed 
Maachsh from her dignity. He also placed in 
Temple certain cifts which bis father had dedicated, 

bably in the carller and better period of his reign 
Fuad? ASAIAG], and whisk ‘he: hesthbu hetiete exert 
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ASA 


have weed for their own worship, and renewed the great 
altar which they apparently had desecrated (2 Chrun. 
xv, 8) during his minority and under the preceding 
reigns, and only the altars in the ‘ "* were 
suffered to remain (1 Kings xv, 11-13; 2 Chron. xh, 
2-5). He neglected no human means of putting bis 
Kingdom in the best poesible military condition, for 
which ample opportunity was afforded by the peece 
which he enjoyed for ten years (B.C. 998-928) in the 
middle of his reign. His resources were so well or- 
ganized, and the population had so Increased, that be 
fortified cities on his frontiers, and raised an army 
amounting, according to 2 Chron. xiv, 8, to 660,000 
men; but the uncertainty attaching to the numbers in 


ont 
to the 0. T. 


bearing as they do a great resemblance to each other. 
See Nomper, Thus Asa's reign marks the retarn of 
Judeh to a consclousness of the hizh destiny to which 
God had called her, and to the belief that the Divine 
power was truly at work within her. The good effects 
of this were visible in the 18th year of his reign, when, 
relying upon the Divine aid, Ass attacked and defeat- 
ed the numerous host of the Cushite king Zerah (q. v.), 


immense host, 
a woillion of men (which Josephua distribates into 
900,000 infantry and 100,000 cavalry, Av. viii, 12, 1) 


‘perseverance, Thus en king 
himself during the ten ensuing years of trangaillity to 
extirpate the remains of idolatry, and cansed the peo- 
ple to renew their covenant with Jehovah (2 Chron. 
xv, 1-15). It was this clear knowledge of his depend- 
ent political position, as the vicegerent of Jehovah, 
which won for Asa the highest 


(who had probably manifested disapprobation’ 
alco suffered from his anger (1 Kings xv, 16-22; ; 
Chron. xvi, 1-10), The prophet threatened Asa 


war, which appears to have been fulfilled by the con- 
tinuance for some time of that with Baasha, as we in- 
fer from an allusion, in 2 Chron. xvii, 2, to the cities 
of Ephraim which he took, and which can hardly re- 
fer to any events prior to the destraction of Ramah. 
To the last three years of bis life Asa was afflicted with 
a grievous “disease in his feet," the gout 
[sce DiszAse]; and it te mentioned to his reproach 
that he too much confidence in his physicians 
(q. v.), Le. he acted in an arrogant and 

spirit, and without seeking God's blessing on their 
remedies, At his death, however, it appeared thst 


cence (2 Chron. xvi, 11-14; with which 1 
Kings xv, 94, does not conflict). He was succeeded 
by his so0 Jehoshaphat, See Jopas, Kixopom or. 

2. (Sept. ‘Ooed,) A Levite, son of Elkanah and fa- 
ther of which last was one of those who re- 
sided in the villages of the Netophathites on the return 
from Babylon (1 Chron. ix, 16). B.C. ante 586, 

Asadii’as (Acadiac, i. e. Hasadiak), the son of 
Chelcias and father of Sedecias, in the ancestry of Ba- 
rach (q. v.), according to the apocryphal book that 
bears his name (Bar. i, 1). Comp. 1 Chr. ifi, 21. 

Asz’as (or rather Asai’as, ‘Acatac), ono of the 
“pons of Annas that divorced his Gentile wife after 
the exile (1 Esdr. ix, 82); evidently tho Ieutvan 
(q. ¥.) of the genuine text (Ezra x, 81). 


As’aél (or rather A“siel, "AonA, prob. for Jahzie), | the 


the father of Gabsel, of the tribe of Naphtali, among 
the ancestors of Tobit (Tob. i, 1). 

As’ahe] (Heb. Asat-el’, bunizy, ercature of 
God), the name of four men. 

L (Gept. 'Asand, Josephus, ’Agtndoc, Ant. vil, 8, 
1.) The youngest son of David's sister Zeruiah (2 Sam. 
ii, 18), and brother of Joab and Abishai (1 Chron, it, 
16). He was one of David's early adherents (2 Sam. 
xxiii, 24), and with his son Zobadiah was commander 
of the fourth division of the royal army (1 Chron. 
xavil, 1). He was noted for his swiftness of foot, a 
eit mech valued in ancient times nn, Niad, xv, 
870; Platarch, Vit. Romuli, 93; Liv. ix, 16; Curt. vil, 
7,92; Veget. Dif. 1,9); and after the battle at Gibeon 
be pursued and overtook Abner (q. v.), who, with 
great relactance, in order to preserve his own life, slew 
him by a back-thrust with the sharp iron heel of his 
spear, B.C. cir, 1051 (2 Sam. fi, 18-23). To revenge 
his death, his brother Joab some years after treacher- 
ously killed Abner, who had come to wait on David at 
Hebron (2 Sam. iii, 26,27). Seo Joas. 

2. (Sept. "Acar v. f. “IaciA.) One of the Levites 
seut by Jehoshaphst to teach the people of Judah the 
law of the Lord (2 Chron. xvil, 8), B.C. 909. 

3. (Sept. ‘Acaipd.) One of the Levites appointed by 
Hezekiah as overseer of the contributions to the house 
ofthe Lord (2 Chron. xxzi, 18), B.C, 726, 

4 (Sept. 'Agaf.) The father of Jonathan, which 
latter was one of the elders who assisted Ezra In put- 
ting away the foreign wives of the Jews on the return 
from Babylon (Ezra x, 15). B.C. ante 459. 

Asahi’ah. See Asarant, 8. 

Asai’ah (Heb. Asayah’, M02, constituted by Je- 
horab; Sept. ’Acata or ‘Acatag v. F. ‘Aed in 1 Chron. 
tx, 5), the name of four men. 

The son of Haggiah (1 Chron. vi, 80) and chief 
220 Levites of the family of Merari, appointed 
David to remove the ark of the covenant from the 
house of Obed-edom, and afterward to take charye of 
nS singing exercises (1 Chron. xv, 6, 11). B.C. cir. 


2. The head of one of the families of the tribe of 
Simeon, mentioned in 1 Chron. iv, 36, as dispossessing 
the descendants of Ham from the rich pastures near 
Gedor in the time of Hezekiah, B.C, cir. 712. 

A servant of Josiah, sent with others to consult 

Hauldsh concerning the book of the law 

in the Temple (2 Kings xxil, 12, 14 [where the 

name is lees correctly Anglicized ‘'Asahiab’’); 2 
Chron, xxxiv, 20). B.C. 628. 

4. The “‘ first-born"’ of tho Shilonites (q. v.) who 
feturned to Jerusalem after the captivity (1 Chron. ix, 
5). B.C. 536, Seo Masazian 9. 
Asimon (‘Acapey), ® mountain in the central 

of Galilee, opposite where the rebels 
this city having taken refage, ware destroyed by 
the Komen general Gallus (Josephus, War, ii, 18, 11). 


3. 
the 
foand 
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ASARELAH 
It is thought by Robinson (Later Bib. Res. p.77) to ba 
the broken ridge which commences with the sum- 


mit of Jebel Kaukab on the W. and runs castward 
along the N. side of the plain El-Buttauf (Van d» 
Velde, Memoir, p. 288). 
Asamonman, Asamonsus. See Asmons- 
ax, 
4s’anr (Asoaya), aman (or place) whose ‘‘sons’’ 
of the Temple) retarned from the captivity 
1 Eedr. v, 81); evidently the Asxan (q. v.) of Ezra 
ii, vo rather then the AsuwAu (q. v.) of Josh. xv, 83 
or 
A’saph (Heb. Asaph’, 59%, assembler; Sept. 
‘Aodg), tho names of three persons, See EsrasarH, 
1, A Levite of the family of Gershom (see below), 
eon of Barachiah (1 Chron, vi, 89; xv, 17), eminent 
as a musician, and appointed by David to preside over 
sacred choral services which be organized (1 Chron, 
xvi, 5), B.C. 1014. The “sons of Asaph" are after- 
ward mentioned as choristers of the Temple (1 Chron. 
xxv, 1, 2; 2 Chron. xx, 14; xxix, 18; Ezra fi, 41; 
iii, 10; Neb. vil, 44; xt, 22); and this office appears 
to have been made hereditary in his family (1 Chron. 
xxv, 1,2). Asaph was celobrated In after times as a 
prophet (Mth, seer) and poet (2 Chron. xxix, 80; Neh. 
xii, 46), and the titles of twelvo of the Pealms (1, }xxiil, 
to lxxxiif) bear his name, in some of which he evident- 
ly stands (as a patronymic, Neh, xi, 17) for the Levites 
generally (see Huetii Demonstr. ev. p. 332; Bertholdt, 
v, 1956; Herder, Ebr. Poesie, li, 831; comp. Niemeyer, 
Charalterist. iv, 856 2q.; Carpzov, Introd. 103 aq. ; 
Elchhorn, inl. v, 17 sq.); or ho may have been the 
founder of a school of poets and musical composers, 
who were called after him ‘the sons of Asaph’ (comp, 
the Homeride), Ses Psaums. The following is his 
socestry (see Reinhard, De Asapho, Vien. 1742). 


2. The “ father” of Joah, which latter was " record- 
er’’ in the time of Hezekiah (2 Kingo xviii, 18, 87; Tea, 


xxxvi, 8,22). B.C, ante 726. Perhaps i. q. No. 1. 

3. A ‘‘keeper of the king's foresta'' (prob, in Leba- 
non), to whom Nehemiah requested of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus an order for timber to rebuild the Temple 
at Jerusalem (Neh. il, 8), B.C. 446, 

Asaph’s, Sr., a bishop's see in Flintshire, Wales, 
founded in the 6th century. The chapter consists of 
a dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, three canons, 
two archdeacons, seven cureal canons, and two minor 
canons. The present incumbent is Thomas Vowler 
Short, D.D., transferred from Sodor and Man in 1846. 

Asar’etl (Heb. Asarel’, 273%, bound by God, 
sc. under a vow; Sept. 'Easpay\ v. r. ‘Eoepna), the 
last named of the four sons of Jehaleleel, of the tribe 
of Judah (1 Chron, iv, 16). B.C. prob. post 1618, 

Asare’lah (Heb. Ashare/lah, M2NTQN, upright 
before God; Sept. 'TrorhA v. r.’Roanh, 'AomAd, ‘Agsc- 
pnd), the last named of the four sons ot the Levite 
Asaph, who were appointed by David in charge of the 


ASBURY 


JESHARELAH (q. ¥.). 


Asbury, Daniel, « minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born In Fairfax county, Va., 
Feb. 18, 1762. He served in the war of the Revolu- 


tion, and soon after its close was converted. In 1786| 


he entered the itinerant ministry, and continued in it, 
with on interval of nine years, up to 1824, and during 


this long service his fidelity and diligence were signal- | 


ly manifest, He died suddenly in 1827.—Minutes of 
Conferences, i, 506; Sprague, Annals, vil, 127. 
Aabury, Prancis, the first bishop of the Method. 
ist Episcopal Church ordained in America, was born 
at Handeworth, Staffordshire, England, Aug. 20, 1745. 
His te were Methodists, and trained him 
with religious care, 90 that it is no wonder that he was 
converted at thirteen. In his youth he sat under the 
of Ryland, Hawes, and Venn, as well as of 
the Methodist preachers. He obtained the rudiments 
of education at the village school of Barre, end in his 
fourteenth year was apprenticed to a maker of “ buckle- 
chapes.” At sixteen he became a local preacher; at 
twenty-two he was received into the itinerant ministry 
by Mr. Wesley, In 1771 he was appointed missionary 
to America, and landed at Philadelphia, with the Rev. 
Richard Wright as his cump.nion, on the 27th October 
in that year. The first Methodist charch in America 
had been built three years before; and in 1771 the 
whole number of communicants was about 600, chiefly 
in Philadelpbis and New York. The country was 
disturbed by political agitation, soon to develop into 
revolution. In 1772 Asbury was appointed Mr. Wee. 
ley’s “‘ general assistant in America,” with power of 
sapervision over all the preachers and societies, but 
was superseded in the year following by an older 
preacher from England, Mr. Rankin. When the war 
broke out Rankin returned to England; but Asbury, 
foresecing the great work of the church in America, 
remained. He thought it would be an eternal dis- 
grace to forsake in this time of trial the thousands of 
poor sheep in the wilderness who had placed them- 
selves under the care of the Methodists, and, fully 
sympathizing with the cause of the struggling colo- 
nies, be resolved to remain and share the su 
and 7 of the infant ppc and of the coun- 
try. Like many religious people of those times, ho 
was, from conscientious scruples, a non-juror, as wero 
all the other Methodist preachers, and also many of 
the clergy of the Episcopal Church, who yst chose to 
remain in the country. As their character and mo- 
tives were not understood, they were exposed to mach 
auffering and persecution. The Rev, F. Garrettson 
and Joseph Hartley wero imprisoned on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland; Mr. Chew, also one of the preach- 


counties of the same state, 


would not permit him to do eo. The sheriff then in- 
formed bim that he was bound by cath to execute the 


laws, and if he persiated in his refusal, no alternative | of the 
the: 
mildly that he by no means! 
wished to be the cause of perjury, and was therefore ' 


was left but to commit him to prison. To this 
priconer answered very 


perfectly resivned to bear the penalty. 
strange man,"’ said the sheriff; 
ish you, 


and therefore my own house 


own house, and kept him there three montha, In 


the course of this time this gentleman and bis wife‘ 


were both converted to God, and joined the Methodist 
Church. On the 20th of Jane, 1776, Mr. Asbury, not- 
withstanding hls extreme prudence, was arrested near 
Baltimore, and fined five pounds; and in March, 1778, 
he retired to the house of bis friend, Thomas White, o 
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Temple music in connection with others (1 Chron, xxv, | mained 
Peni tr (ver. 14) called by the equivalent name | though his 


ASBURY 


secluded for ten months, Al 

movements were now circamecribed, yet 
he was by no means idle, and remarks that it was‘'s 
season of the most active, the most useful, and the 
most suffering of his life.’ Indeed, two years 
elapsed before he presumed to leave hip retreat, sod 
to travel extensively in the of his de- 


in 1788 there were 83 Methodist ministers in the work, 
with nearly 14,000 members. In 1764 the Methodist 
societies were organized into an Episcopal Charch, 
four years before the organization of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and Mr. Asbury was elected bisb- 
and consecrated by Dr. Coke, who had been or- 
dajined in England by Wesley. From this thme to the 
day of his death his whole life was devoted to the 
preaching of the Gospel and to the superintendence of 
the churches. His personal history is almost the his- 
of the of Methodism in his time. His 
Journals (8 vols, 8vo) contain a wonderful record of 
apostolic zeal and fidelity, of a spirit of self-sacrifico 
rivalling that of the saints and martyrs of the early 
charch, of an industry which no toila could weary. of 
a patience which no privations could exhaust. He 
remained unmarried through life, that be might not 
be hindered in his work. His salary was sixty-four 
dollars a year. His borees and carriages were given 
by his friends, all donations of money from whom be 
assigned to his fellow-sufferers and fellow-laborers. 
At one of the early Western Conferences, where the 
assembled itinerants presented painful evidences of 
want, he parted with his watch, his coat, and his shirs 
forthem, He was asked by a friend to lend him fifty 
pounds. “He might as well have asked me for Peru," 
wrote the bishop. ‘‘I showed him all the money [ 
had in the world, about twelve dollars, and gave hin 
five.” In spite of his defective education, he acquired 
a tolerable knowledge of Greek and Hebrew ; but his 
was far greater than his learning. As early 


wisdom 
fferings | ac 1785 he laid the foundation of the first Methodist 


college; and some time after he formed a plan for di- 
viding the whole country into districts, with a classical 
academy in each, As a preacher, he was clear, car 
Nest, pungent, and often powerfully eloquent. The 
monument of his organizing and administrative talent 
may be seen in the discipline and organization of the 
Methodist Church, which grew under his hands, dering 
his lifetime, from a feeble band of 4 preachers and S16 
Tmembers to nearly 700 itinerants, 2000 local 


, and over 214,000 members, Within the com of 
ers, being brought before the sheriff of one of the! pla 


and required to take the! 
oath of allegiance, replied that scraples of conacience bishop, 


every year, the borderers of Canada and the planters 
of Mississippi looked for the coming of this primitive 
end were not disappointed. His travels aver- 

aged 6000 miles a year; and this not in a splendid car- 
Tiawe, over smooth roads; not with the ease and speed 
railway, hat often through pathless forests and 
untravelled wildernesses ; among the swamps of the 
Sonth and the prairies of the West; amid the beat: 
of the Carolinas and the snows of New Encland. 


‘You are a' There grew up under his hands an entire church, with 
‘'T cannot bear to pun-' fearless preachers and untrained members; but he 

shall be your | governed the multitude as he had done the handful, 
Ho accordingly formally committed him to witha yentle charity and an unflinching firmmess. In 


diligent activity, no apostle, no missionary, no warrict 
ever at him. He rivalled Melancthon and 
Luther in boldness, He combined the enthusiasm of 
Xavier with the far-reaching foresight and keen dix- 


crimination of Wesley. With a mind untrained in 
ithe schools, he yet seemed to aeixe upon truth by into- 


ition ; and though men might vanqgish him in logie, 


tadge of one of the courte of Delaware, where ho re-. they could not deny hie conclusions, His unreme- 
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ting labors exhausted a constitution originally frail; | that he did ascend (Acts i, 10, 11); Stephen, Pani, and 
yet, with the old martyr spirit, he continued to travel ! John saw him in bis prt dll (Acta ‘vil, 58, 56; 
the ascension was demonstrated 


pcibast them ba Se. rery, reece ie, one ee earns only, but in reality, and thet visibly and 


. The first ‘ordination in the of 
the Missisaipp! was performed by his hands; and it is 
@ grave question what would have been the moral de- 
velopment of the mighty states throughout that impe- 
rial domain, had it not been for the brave ‘itinerant’ 
corps of Asbury, which carried and expounded the 
Bible among its log cabine at « time in our national 
history when it was absolutely impossible for the 
American churches to send thither regular or educated 
clergymen in any proportion to the growth of its pop- 
alation. If what is called the ‘Methodist It 
has done any important service for the moral salva- 
tion of that vast region, now the theatre of our noblest 
states, the credit is duo, in @ great measure, to the un- 
paralleled energy of Francis Asbury. He not only 
poimted his preachers thither, but led the way. No 
records of American frontier adventure show greater 
endurance or tourage than "s travels beyond 
the mountains, twenty-five or fifty 
in number, used to escort him from point to point to 
protect him from the Indians, and great were the gath- 
erings and grand the jubilees wherever he appeared.” 
—Asbury, Journals (N. York, 1852, 8 vols. 8vo); Bangs, 
History of the M. L. Church (N. York, 1889, 4 vols. 
J2mo); Meth. Qu. Review, April, 1862, and July, 1854; 
Strickland, Life of Adury (N. York, 1858, 12mo); 
Wakely, Heroes of dfethodism (N. York, 1859, 12mo); 
Stevens, Memorials of Mcthodiem (2 vols. 12); Stevens, 
Hist. of the}. E. Church (N. York, 186A); Centenary 
Methodiem (N. York, 1866, 12mo); Sprague, A > 
vii, 18; Boshm, Reminiscences Historical and Bi 
écal, edited by Wakeley(N. Y. 1865, 12mo); Larrabee, 
Asbury and his Coadjutors (N.Y. 2 vols.12mo), See 
Mxruovwr Ertscoran Cauace. 


As’calon (Judith il, 28; 1 Macc. x, 86; xi, 60; 
xi, 38). See AsuKELoN. 


Mount of Olives, forty after the resurrec' 

Q@ask xvi, 19; Luke xxiv, 50,61; Actsi,1-11). (1) 
The ascension was a necessary ence of the res- 
arrection. Had Christ died a natural death, or simply 
disappeared from view in obscarity, the resurrection, 
as a proof of Divine power, would have gone for noth- 
ing, It was essential that He should ‘‘die no more,” 
20 a3 to demonstrate forever his victory over death. 
(2 It was predicted in the O. T. in several striking 
pasrages (e. g. Psa. xxiv, lxviii, clll,cx); and aleo by 
Pe tp oe y Lal ge pe 

in the patrlarc 

tion of Enoch (Gen. v, 24; Heb. xi, 5); and in the 
Jewish, by the translation of Elijah (2 Kings ii, 11); 
0 that each of the three dispensstions have had a vis- 
fble proof of the immortal destiny of human nature. 
(4) The fact of the ascension ia given by two evangs- 
lists only; but John presupposes it in the passages 
above cited. ete tats ee ih gah, oat 
it, apostles (2 I : Fi 3 iv, 10; 
“se 22; 1 Tim. iil, 16; Heb. vi, 20). “The 

occurrence were numerous: the disci- 
ples saw him ascend (Acts i, 9); two angela testified 


locally. It wap sudden, swift, glorious, and in a tri- 
res hiegdindivien bla bs wad eammstysateeoes 

while he was blessing 
them, and maltitudes of Reernry se with 
ehouts of praise (Pea, xxiv, 7-10; xlvil, 5, 6; Ixvill, 
18)" (Watson, Tacol, Dictionary, ®.v.). (5) Ite resulte 
to the church are: (a) the assumption of regal domin- 
fon by Christ, the head of the church (Heb. x, 12, 18; 
Eph, tv, 8,10; Pas. Ixvili); (6) the gift of the Holy 
Spirit (Joba xvi, 7, 14; Acts li, 88; Jobn xiv, 16-19); 
(c) the intercession of Christ, as mediator, at the right 
hand of God (Rom. viii, B4; Heb, vi, 20). 

The 8d Article of the Church of Engiand and of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church runs thas; ‘Christ did 
truly rise again from death, and took again his body, 
with ficsb, bones, and all things appertaining to the 

of man’s nature, wherewith he ascended 
into heaven, and there sitteth, until he retarn to judge 
all men at the Jast day."" ‘The corresponding article 
of the Methodist 1 Church is the same, omit- 


Browne's note on. this article is a follows; ‘It is 
clear” (from the account in the Goerpel) that “oar 
Lord’s body, after ho rose from the 


which he spoke, and ate, and drank (Luke xxiv, 42, 
48). Moreover, it appeare that our Lord thos 
his hands and feet to his disciples at that very 
viow with them In which he was parted from 
and received up into heaven. This will be reen by 
reading the last chapter of St. Luke from verse 86 to 
the end, and comparing it with the first chapter of the 
Acts, verse 4-9; especially comparing Luke xxiv, 49, 
50, with Acta i, 4, 8,9. In that body, then, which the 
disciples felt and handled, and which was proved to 
them to have flesh and bones, these disciples saw our 
Lord ascend into heaven; and, immediately after his 
ascent, angele came and declared to them that that 
‘same Jesus whom they had seen teken up into heaven 
should so come in like manner as they had seen him 
go into heaven’ (Acts i, 11). All this, connected to- 
gether, seems to prove the identity of our Lord’s body 
after his resurrection, at his ascension, and so on, even 
till his coming to judgment, with the body in which 
he suffered, and in which he was buried, and s0 fully 
justifies the languago used in the article of our church, 
But because we maintain that the body of Christ, even 
after his resurrection and ascension, is a trae human 
body, with all things pertaining to the of 
man’s nature (to deny which would be to deny the 
important truth that Christ ie still perfect man eas well 
as perfect God), it by no means, therefore, follows that 
we should deny that his risen body is now a glorified, 
and, as St. Paul calls it, a spiritual body. 

‘+ But, after his ascension, we have St. Paul's dis- 
tinct assurance that the body of Christ is a glorious, 
is « spiritual body. In 1 Cor. xv, we have 8t, Paul's 


inter- 


evi- | assertion that, In the resurrection of all men, the body 


shall rise again, but that it shall no longer be @ nat- 
ural body, but a spiritual body ; no longer a corrapti- 
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“ble and vile, but an incorruptible and glorious body 
(1 Cor. xv, 42-58); and this change of our bodies from 
nataral to spiritaal is expressly stated to be bearing 
the image of our glorified Lord—the image of that 
heavenly man the Lord from heaven (ver. 47-49). So, 
again, the glorified state of the saint's bodies after the 
resurrection, which in 1 Cor. xv had been cajled the 
recelving a spiritual body, is in Phil. ili, 21 eald to 
be a fashioning of their bodies to the likeness of Christ's 
glorious body: ‘who shall change our vile body, that 
it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body,’ We 
must therefore conclude that, though Christ rose with 
the same body in which he died, and that body neither 
did nor shall cease to be a human body, still it ac- 
quired, elther at bis resurrection or at his ascension, 
the qualities and attributes of a spiritual as distin- 
guished by the apostle from a natural body, of an in- 
corruptible es distinguished from a corruptible body”’ 
(On Thirty-nine Articles, p. 115). 

On the fact and doctrine of the ascension, see Nean- 
der, Life of Christ, p. 487 0q.; Olshansen, Comm. on 
Acts, i, 1-11; Baumgarten, Apostolic History, i, 24- 
28; Bossuet, Sermons, iv, 88; Wateon, Sermons, ii, 
210; Farindon, Sermons, ii, 477-495; South, Sermons, 
fil, 169; BibKotheca Sacra, i, 152; H, 162; Knapp, The- 
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and agreeable food, and comtinentes, or those whe, ab 
staining from matrimony aleo, were Se 
tain to a ir of sanctity. y laymen os 
Ker pals ane, Ten wes hdevtieg Wi tha Bed coats 
of our era, without retiring on that account from the 
basiness and bustle of life, Soma of them wore the 


pallium philosophicum, or the philosophic mantle, ad 


ed thus the transition link to the life of hermits ani 
monks, Romanist writers pretend that the ascetics 
were originally the same with monks: the monastic 
life, however, was not known till the fourth century 
(Pagi, Crit. in Bar. A.D. 62, N. 4). The difference 
between ascetics and monks may be thas stated: L 
The monks were such as retired from the business and 
conversation of the world to some desert or mountein; 
bat the ascetics were of an active life, living in cities 
as other men, and only differing from them in the s- 
dor of their devotional acts and habits. 2. The mouks 


auch laws, The habits and exercises of the ascetke 
may nevertheless be regarded as the introduction of 
monasticism. The root of asceticlam in the estiy 


ology, § 97; Dorner, Doct. of Persow of Christ, vol, ti;| Christian eburch is to be found in a Gnostic leaves, 
Barrow, Sermons, 


, ii, 601, 608; Herzog, Real-Encyklo- 
padie, vi, 106; Maurice, Theol, Essays, p. 251. 


Mon-| Gnosticism (q. v.). 


remaining from the early struggle of the church wih 
The open Gnosticism was cresh- 


ograpbsconnected with the subject have been written, | ed; but its more seductive principle was imbibed, tos 


among others, 


by Ammon (Gott. 1800), Anger (Lips. | large extent, even by the best of the church father, 
1880), Bose (Lips. 1741), Crusius (Lips, 1757), Deyling | and remained to p 


lague Christianity for handreds of 


(Obe. lil, 198), Doederlein (Opp. p. 69), Eichler (Lips. | years in the forms of asceticism, celibacy, monasti- 


1787), Flogge (Han. 1806), F 


‘ogtmann (Hafn, 1826), | clem, and the various 


of the eame class is 


superstitions 
Georgius (Viteb. 1748), Griesbach (Jen. 1793), Himly | the Romish Church. That principle makes the cu 


(Argent. 1811), Hasse 


Regiom. 1805), Loescher (Vi-| ditiona of animal life, and the common elliaaces of 


teb. 1698), Mayer (Gryph. 1704), C. B. Michaelis (Hal.| men In the social system, the antithesis of the Divise 


iv Seiler (Erlang. 1798), id. (ib. 1 


ting]), Kikebasch (Schneeb. 1751), 
Geist, 


1749), Otterbein (Duisb. 1802), Schlegel (Henke'’s Mag. | perfections, and so to be escaped from, and decried 
E 808), Steen-| by all who pant after the highest excellence.” See 
bach (Hafn. 1714), Weichert (Viteb. 1811), Zickler| Taylor, Ancient Christianity, vol. 1, where this subject 
(Jen. 1768), Brennecke (Luxemb. 1819 [replies by Hau-| is treated at wh and with great 
mann, Iken, Soltmann, Starum, Tinlus, Weber, Wit-| history and 
Kérner (Sachs, | 1NG; Monks. 


mastery of both 


josophy. See Asstinence; Fast 


ist Sted. 1, 10), Liebknecht (Gless, 1787), Mosheim| As soon as the inward and spiritual life of the Chri- 
(Helmet, 1729), Schmid (Lipe, 1712), Andrea (Marb. | tians declined, the tendency to rely on external acts 
1676), Mabn (Lips. 1700), Remling (Viteb. 1685), See| and forms increased; and if the previous bloody pet- 


Jusvs. 


eecations had driven individuals from human society: 


Asoension Day, or Hoty Trunenay, o festival | into the deserts, the growing secularization of the 


of the church held in commemoration of the ascension | church, after C' 
of our Lord, forty days after Easter, and ten before | had the same effect to a ctill greater 
Whitsuntide. Augustine (Zp. 54,) supposed It to be | paved the way for monasticism @: 
among the festivals instituted by the apostles them-| thought herself compelled by ¢ 


became the state 

All this 
v.); andthe charch 
overwhelming tide 


selves, but it was not observed in the church until the| of opinion within and without to recognise this form 


third century, It is also noticed tn the Apostolical 


of asceticism, and to take it under ber protection and 


Constitutions. It \s especially observed in the Roman | care. From the African Church a gloomy and super- 
Charch, and also, though with less form, in the Church | stitious spirit spread over the Western Church, intensi- 


of England, 
which the Church of England appoints 


It is one of the eix days in the year for ope 


the ascetic tendencies. There were not wanting 
thier minds—as Vigilantius (q. v.) and othere—to 


—Bingham, Orig. Eccl, bk. xx, cap. 6, § 5; Procter, On| raise their voices against fasting, monkery, and the 


the Common Prayer-book, p. 288, 

Ascension or Isatau. See Isatau, 

Ascent (some form of M23, alah’, to go up, as 
clsewhere often rendered), 2 Sam. xv, 80; 1 Kings, x, 
5; 2 Chron.ix,4, See AxsAnpim; Cavseway, 

Asceterium (dexpripiov), the place of retreat of 


ascetics ; in later times, often 
—Suicer, Thesarerus, sorted 


Ascoticism, 


writers, by whom it is generall: 
he pets ge y employed to describe 


outward works of asceticism generally ; but such pro- 
ith semiaryy ths Cablowl; Wadteatae ad ter tenes 

century, ri, and other sects 
amailed the external asceticisra of the church ; 
classic Petrarch fought on the same side; and oo 


spirit 
disguises 


pape tt meritorioes 
itaelf, its germinant princi 
the church, has beam, as stated 
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ASH 


above, a Gnostic way of viewing the relations between | who belongs to Neith. That the name refers to thle 


God, man, and nature, tending to dualism and to the | goddess is the 
Pag To aay Se ig Re Aig gh sere times Von 


Sea Zockler, Krisieche Geschichte der 


Ascites (q. d. doxirat, replete) or Ascoproorra, 
heretics who appeared in Galatia about 178. They 
pretended to be filled with the ‘‘ paraclete” of Monta- 
nag, and introduced bacchanalian indecencies {nto the 


which means ‘‘a skin.""—Augustine, //er. 62; Landon, 
Ecel, Dict.j, 566. Sea Moxramsrs. 
Ascough, or, according to Godwin, “ Wiiuax 
Arscots, doctor of lawa and clerk of the counsel, was 
consecrated in the chape] of Windsor, July 20, 1488, 
The year 1450 it happened the commons to arise 
sundry parts of the realm, by the stirring of Jack 
Cade, naming himeelf John Mortimer. A certain 
number of lewd persons (tenants for the most part to 
this bishop), intending to join themselves to the rest 
of that crew, came to Evendon, where he was then 
tying of mass. What was their quarrel to him I 
find not, But certain it is, they drew him from the 
altar in his alb, with his stole about his neck, to the 
top of a hill not far off, and thore, as he kneeled on bis 
kuees praying, they cleft his head, spoiled him to the 
skin, and, rending his bloody shirt into a namber of 
Pieces, Hpac tether pin, Redirws Della resorts 
of thelr worthy exploit. day before they had 
robbed his carriages of 10,000 marks in ready money. 
This barbarous murder was committed June 29th, the 
year aforesaid.”” Dr. Faller supposes that the bishop 
was attacked because he was ‘learned, pious, and 
rich, three capital crimes in @ clergyman." He also 
gives us the following distich, which may be applicable 
in other times : 
™ Bic comouaso cadit popalari mitra tamoiti 
Protegas optamus nunc disdema Deus 
“ By people's fary mitres thus cast down 
We pray hencelorward God preserve the crown,” 


—Biog. Britannica ; Hook, Eccl. Biog. 1, 828. See As- 
KEW, 


Ase’lis. Ses Aszaa, 
Asebebi’a (AstBnBia), one of the Levites who, 
with his sons, joined the caravan under Ezra (1 Eodr. 
vill, 47); evidently the Saxzzs1az (q. v.) of the gen- 
une text (Ezra vill, 18). 
Asebi’a (‘Ace/3ia), another of the Levites who re- 
turned in Ezra’s party to Palestine (1 Eedr. vill, 48); 
evidently the Haswasran (q. v.) of the true text 
(Ezra » Si, 19), 
As’enath (Heb, Asenath’, PION, on the signif. 
wee below; Sept. ‘Acevid v. rt. ‘Avevve9), the daughter 
of Potipherah, priest of On, whom the king of 
bestowed in marriage upon Joseph (Gen. xli, 45; xivi, 
2), the view probably of strengthening his posl- 
Egypt by this high connection, B.C. 1883, See 
Became the mother of erie 
better o' o 
by dablonekt who 
208) regards It as 
A The 
be the name of 


Gesenius, in his Thesaurus, suggests that 
form was Ameith, which means 


rally received opinion (in modern . 

alone has, in his Genesis, 

an unsatisfactory Shemitic etymology 

Chron. d. Egypter, i, 882]): it is favo 
the Egyptians, as Jablonski 


see Lepaius, 
by the fact 


Rage ideyredr hax pdaon aig pho 
the doubt whether the worship of Neith 


ae it appears that she was really one of the primitive 
deities of Lower Egypt (Bunsen, Egypt's Place, |, 889), 
ry Sob cad pias yo areceag be ool apd 

@ queen o} th dynasty (Wilkinson, 
in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, li, 142, note 2). 

A’ ner (Acnp), the Grecized form of Asuer (q. v.), 
both the tribe (Luke ii, 86; Rev, vil, 6) and the city 
(Tobit 4, 2). 

Ase’rer (Z:pdp), one of the heads of the temple- 
servante that returned from the captivity (1 Eedr. v, 
82); evidently the Suze (q. v.) of the true text 
(Esra ti, 88). 

Aagill, Jonx, member of the Irish Parliament, 
and author of an eccentric book entitled Aw Argument 


English House, resolving to be not leas virtuous than 
the Irish, condemned his book to be burnt by the com- 
mon hangman as profane and blasphemous, snd ex- 
pelled Aagill on the 18th December, 1707, After this 
bis circomstances rapidly grew worse, until at last be 
fonnd something like peace in the King’s Bench and 
the Fleet, between which two places his excursions 
were confined for the term of his natural life. He 
died in November, 1788. See Southey, 7he Doctor, pt. 


: ass Coleridge, Works (Herpers’ ed.), vol. v; Allibone, 


Ash (}7%, o’ren, probably tremulous, from the mo- 
tion of the leaves) occurs only once In Seriptare as 
the name of a tree, in connection with other trees, of 
whose timber idols were made, Isa. xliv, 14: ‘'He 
heweth him down cedars, and taketh the cypress and 
the which he strengtheneth for himself among the 
trees of the forest; he planteth an ash (oren), and the 
rain doth nourish it.” Others consider pine-tree to be 
the correct translation ; but for neither does there ap- 

to be any decisive proof, nor for the rubus or 
[ramble atlopted or ores tn the fable of the Cedar and 
Rubns, translated from the Hebrew of R, Berechia 
Hannakdan by Celsius (Hierobot. 1, 186). Oren ie 
translated pine-tree both in the Sept. (wirvc) and the 
Vulg., and this has been acquiesced in by several of 
the most learned criticr, and among them by Calvin 
and Bochart. Celsius (nt sup. p. 191) states, more- 
over, that some of the rabbins also consider oren to be 
the same as the Arabic sunober (which is no doubt 
8 pine), and that they often join together arsim, or- 
nim, and bercshin, as trees of the same nature ("SP 
BGS" BNITK BTN, “cedars” and ‘ash. trees” 
and ‘‘cypresses,” Talmud Babyl. Para, fol, xevi, 1). 
Luther and the Portuguese version read cedar, Ro- 
senmitlier (AMerth. LV, 1, 248 0q.; comp. Gosentus, 
Thea. Heb, p. 152) contends that it is not the common 
wild pine (Pinus sylovetris) which le intended, but what 
the ancients called the domestic pine, which was raised + 
In gardens on account of its elegant shape and the 


ASH 
pleasant fruit it the Pignole nuts of the Ital- 
tans (Praus of areas and quotes Virgil (El, 


65; G Iv, 112), The English version, in the 
Senslinion of tres th lows those interpreters who have 
adopted orrus, apparently only becanse the elementa- 
ry letters of the ‘ebrew are found also in the Latin 
Celsius objects to this as an in- 
sufficient reason for supposing that the ash was in- 


Europaa, 
Pflanzensyst. \l, 616), does, however, grow in 


a hand (Ovid, Met. xii, 837; Lucan. vi, 890; Colam. 
xi, 2) and durable (Horace, Od. i, 9, 2) tree (Pliny, 
xvi, 80; Virg. Geo. ii, 65 #q.), of hardy growth (Virg. 
Geo, i, 111; Ain. ii, 626), Celsius (ut sup. p. 192) 
quotes from the Arab author 'Abu-1-Fudli the deacrip- 
tion of a tree called aran, which appears well suited 
to the passage, though it has not yet been ascertained 
what tree is intended. The aran is said to be a tree 


Spren, 
supposss per plant (Capparie epi 
of Linngus). Faber thought it to be the Riamaus a- 
culus pentaphglius of Shaw. Link (in Schradet's Journ. 
J. Bolan, iv, 252) identifies it with Flacourtia sepiaria 
of epi tree, however, which has not been 
found in 8: It appears to agree in some respects 
with the Salradora Persica, but not in all points, and 
therefore it requires further investigation by some 
traveller in Syris conversant both with planta and 
their Oriental names and uses.—Kitto, See Botaxr. 
Ash. See Agcruncs; Morn, 
Ash, St. George, bishop of , was born 
1658, became fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 1679, 
and provost of Trinity, 1692, He was appointed bishop 
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, Eusebins and Jerome (Oncmast. s. v.) mention a vib 
lage named Bethasan as 15 of 16 miles west of Jerus 
lem; but this, though agreeing sufficiently 
position of the place in Josh. xv, 42, is not far enough 
! south for the indications of the other passages; and 
‘indeed this is a doubtful intimation (Cellar. Noti. ti 
496). See Asuxan. It appears to have been sites 
, ted in the southern part of the hilly region adjoiniag 
the plain (Keil, Comment. on Josh. xv, 42); perhep: 
| not far from the present Deir Samil. See Arx. The 
above conflicting notices of its position would almost 
seem to require two cities of the name of Ashan, coe 
in Judah (?=Eshean), and the other in Simeon (dis 
tinctively Chor-asban); but, on the whole, they mer 
best be reconciled by supposing one locality, properly 
in the plain of Judah, but assigned (with Ether, q, r.) 
to Simeon, See Tarax. 

Ash‘bel (Heb. As’bed, DBWK, adjarration, other- 
wise swelling; Sept. EcoGd), the head of a family men- 
tioned as working in fine linen, a branch of the descend- 
ants of Shelah, the son of Judah (1 Chron. iv,21). B.C. 
The clause in which the word occan 


expression Beth-ashbea. The Targum of R.- Joseph 
(ed, Wilkins) paraphrases It ‘‘ the house of Eshba.” 
Ash’bel (Heb. Ashbel’, gti, prob. for Zakbos!; 
"AoBnA ; in Num. ’AcovBnd Vv. Fr. "AcvByp), the 
react nar Benjamin (Gen. xlvi, 21; 1 ae 
1). B.C. 1856. SeeJzpiaBL. His descendants were 


inosa | called Ashbelites (Num. xxvi, 88). See Becuen. 


Ash’belite (Heb. with the art. ha-Aabbes’, 
eagEN Sept. 6 ‘AcovjinXi v. t. ‘AovBngi, Valg. 
Asbelite, A. V. ‘the Ashbelites’’), the descendants of 
Ashbel (q. v.), eon of Benjamin (Num. xxvi, 88). 

Ash-cake (3%, ugah’, or Mas, uggak’, “cake,” 
‘cake baked on the hearth,” Gen. xviii, 6; xix, $;1 
Kings xvil, 18; Ezek. iv, 12, ete.; Sept éyapegia). 
a thin round pancake baked over bot sand or a alab of 
stone by means of ashes or coals put over them, or bo- 


in | tween two layers of hot embers of the dung of cows or 


' camels (see Schubert, fii, 28; Arvieux, {li, 227). Such 
‘are still relished in the East (by the Arabe of the des- 


of Cloyne in 1695, was translated to Clogher, 1697, and ; ert) as @ tolerably delicious dish (see Thevenot, if, 32, 
thence to Derry in 1716. He died in Dublin in 1717. | P- 285; Schweigger, p. 288; Niebubr, Besckr. p. 52). 
He published a number of separate sermons, and con- See Caxs. Such cake is made especially when there 
tributed to the papers of the Royal Soclety, of which | 1s not much time for baking. It must be turned in 
he was a member, bell epee gala a erga 

Ash, John, LL.D., an Independent minister, was | (Hos. . It was made commonly of wheat floar 
born in Dorsetshire in 1724, and died in 1779. At first | (Gea. xviii, 6). Barley-cakes are mentioned (for the 
he pursued mathematica, but afterward studied theology, | time of scarcity) in Ezek. iv, 12.—Winer. See Bazan. 


and entered the ministry, He was associated with Dr. Ash’ Heb. ¥ A 
Caleb Evans in founding the “Bristol Education So- chenas (Heb. Asthmar’, 12308; Vale. 


clety.” He sottled as pastor at Pershore, Worcestan. 
shire, and devoted a large part of his time to the prep- 


Accenes), « lesa correct form (1 Chron. i, 6; Sept. 'Ac- 
xevak v. 7. 'Acxaval ; Jer. I, 27, Sept. ot 'Acyalaies 
v.. ‘Acyavation, 'AxavaZeot, Accavalaio) of Angli- 


aration of A New and Complete Dictionary of the Eng- cizing the name AsHKEN Az (q. V.). 


lish Language (2 vols, large 8vo, 1775), on an extended , 
plan, and the best work of its class at the time. He. 


also published Sentiments on Education (1777, 2 vols. 
12mo)!—The Dialogues of Eumenes.— Gentleman's Mag- 
asine, xlix, 215; Darling, Cyclop. Bibdtiograph. |, 118, 
A’ahan (Heb. Ashan’, 1139, amoke; Sept. 'Acay ; 
in 1 Chron. iv, 82, ‘Away v, r. ‘Atodp; in Josh. xv, 
42, omits), a Lavitical city in the low country af Ju- 
dah named in Josh. xv, 42 with Libnah and Ether. 
In Josh. xix, 7, and 1 Chron, iv, 89, it is mentioned 


again as belonging to Simeon, but in company with | 


Ain and Rimmon, which (see Josh. xv, 31) appear to 
ohio: mach = rate south, Ta Done ve 

ven as a priests’ city, occu perhape h 
error of transcription) the aame ayer care 
similar word Aim (}">) does in the list of Josh. xxi, 
16. Ini Sam, xxx, 50, the fuller form Chor-ashan is 
named with Hormab and other citles of “the South,’ 


‘lon and Ekron, being 10 
| east from the former, and south by west from the lat~ 
place as the somewhat | Wy, (cee Cellar. Not. il, 500; Mannert, V1, 61 =). 


Ash’dod (Heb. Ashdod’, TiTtR, a stronghold; 
Sept. and N. T."AZwroc), the Azotue of the Greeks and 


| Romans, and eo called in 1 Maco. iv, 15; Acts viii, 40 
| (ee also Plin. Hist. Nat. v, 14; Ptolem. v, 16); a city 
‘ofthe Philistine Pentapolis, 


on the summit of a grassy 
_ hill (Bichardson, Travels, {i, 206), near the Mediterra- 
, Mean coast (comp. Joseph. Ané, xiv, 4, 4), nearly mit- 

geographical 


, way between Gaza and Joppa, being 18 
| Miles north by east from the former (270 stadis north, 


according to Diod. Sic. xix, 85), and 21 south from 
the latter ; eeagimtdesrys deh fhmctel aed 


town of one of their five confederate states (Josh. xiii, 
8; 1 Sam. vi, 17), It was the seat of the worship of 
Dagon (1 Sam. +, 5; 1 Mace, xi, 4), before whose 


ASHDODITE 


shrine in this city it was that the captured ark was de- 
posited and triumphed over the idol (1 Sam. v, 1-9). 
Ashdod was assigned to Judah (Josh, xv, 47); but 
many centuries passed before it and the other Philis- 
tine towns were subdued (1 Kinga iv, 24) [see Purtis- 
Trxes}; and it appears never to have been permanent- 
ly in possession of the Judahites, although it was dis- 
mantled by Uszish, who built towns in the 

of Ashdod (2 Chron. xxvi, 6). It is mentioned fo the 
<i ache anime pret amambces ts mite 4 
thatthey married wives of Ashdod; the result of whic! 
was that the children of these marriages spoke a mon- 
grel dialect, compounded of Hebrew and the speech 
of Ashdod (Neh. xiii, 28, 24), It was a place of great 
strength; and being on the usual military route be- 
tween Syria and Eyypt, the possession of it became 
an object of importance in the wars between Egypt 
and the great northern powers. Hence it was secured 
by the Assyrians under Tartan (B,C. 715) before inva- 
ding Egypt (ea. xx, 1 8q.); about B,C, 680 it was 
taken by us, after a siege of twenty-nine 


(Neh. iv, 7). The destruction of Ashdod was 

the propbets (Jer, xxv, 20; Amos i, 8; ill, 
; Zeph. i, 4; Zach. ix, 6), and was accom: by 
Maccabees (1 Mace. v, 68; x, 77-84; xl,4). Itls 
i towne which Pompey joined to 


cities ruined in the wars, which 
be rebuilt (Ant. xiv, 5,8), It 
jaded In Herod’s dominion, and was one of the 
by him to his sister Salome 

The evangelist Philip was 


& 


empuch (Acts vili, 40). Azotus early became the seat 
hopric; and we find a bishop of this city pres- 
-D. 859, Se- 


min of Tadela visited Palestine (/tin. ed. Asher, i, 79); 
but we learn from William of Tyre and Vitriacus that 
the was revived by the Latin Christians, at 
least rly, and made suffragan of Treves. Sen- 
ays (Travail, p- 152) describes it ‘‘as a place of no 
teckoning ;’” and Zuallart (Voyage, iv, 182) speaks of 
it as an Arab village (comp. Van Troilo, peta ors 
Irby and Mangles (p. 180) describe it as an bited 
site marked by ancient raina, such as broken arches 
and partly-burie| fragments of mariile columns; there 
is also what appeared to these travellers to be a very 
tacient khan, the principal chamber of which had ob- 
Viously, at some former period, boen used as a Chris 
tian chapel, The place is still called Eedud (Volney, 
Troe. i, 251; Schwarz, Palest, p.120), The name oc- 
cars in the cuneiform inscriptions (q.v.). The ancient 
remains are few and indistinct (Hackett, JWestra, of 


distant day, 
Lasd end Book, ii, 819).—Kitto, 8. v. 

The inhabitants are styled A shdodites (*Ti7ti&, Neb. 
‘t,7; “ Aahdothites,” Josh. xili, 8; the dialect is the 
fm. PUTT, Ashdndith’, Sept. ‘AZwniori, Vulg. 
Avstice, A. V.‘*in the speech of Ashdod,” Neh. xiii, 24). 

Ash’ Godite (Heb. in the plor. with the art, Ac- 
Ashdodim’, B''T} TCHR; Sept. omite, bat some coples 
have ot AZeirioe, Valg,. Avot i, A.V. ‘the Ashdodites’’), 
the inhabitants (Neh. iv, 7 [Heb, 1]) of AsuDop (q. v.). 

Aah’dothite (Heb. with the art. ha-Ashdodi’, 
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with the Arabians and others against Jeru- | passages 


ASHER 


“TIME ; Sept. 6 'ALériog, Vulg. Asotii, A. V. “ the 
Ashdothite’’), a less correct mode (Josh. xili, 8) of Am 
glicizing the name Ashdodite (Neh. iv, 7), or inbabi- 
tant of Asnpop (q. v.). 

Ash’doth-Pis’gah (Heb. Ashdoth’ hop-Piegah’, 
MEOBT MiTBR, ravines of Pisgah; Sept. 'Aondud 
[rnv] Gacy, and ’Ae. rv Nakevriv), apparently the 
water-courses running from the base of Mount Pisgah, 
which formed the southern boundary of the territory 
of Sibon, king of the Amorites (“ Springs of Piagah,”” 
Deut. iv. 49); transferred as @ pftoper name in Josh. 
xi, 8; xfil, 20; Dent, fil, 17). See Prscau. This 
curious and (since it occars in none of the later books) 
probably very ancient term in the two passages from 
Deut. forma part of a formula by which, apparently, 
the mountains that enclose the Dead Sea on the east 
side are defined, Thus in fii, 17, we read, “the ‘ Ara- 
bah’ also (i. ¢. the Jordan valley) and the ‘border,’ 
from Cinnereth (Sea of Galilee) unto the sea of the 
‘Arabab,’ the Salt Sea, under Ashdoth hap-Pisgah 
eastward ;” and so also in iy, 49, thongh bere our 
translators have chosen to vary the formula for Eng- 
lish readers. The same intention is evident in the 
cited from Joshus; and in x, 40, and xii, 8, 
of the same book, Ashdoth is used alone — “ the 
| springs,” to denote one of the main natural divisions 
of the country, The only other instance of the use of 
the word is In the highly poetical paseage, Num. xxi, 
15, ‘the ‘pouring forth’ of the ‘torrents,’ which ex- 
|tendeth to Shebeth-Ar.” This undoubtedly refers 
also to the east of the Dead Sea. Doubtless, like the 
other topographical words of the Bible, It bas « precise 
meaning; Lut whether it be the streams poured forth 
at the foot of the mountains of Moab, or the roots or 
spurs of those mountaina, or the mountains themselves, 
it 1s impossible, in our present ignorance of the coun- 
try east of the Dead Ses, to determine with certainty. 

Ashdowne, W111.1Ax, an English Unitarian, who 
wrote @ namber of controversial pleces toward the 
close of the 18th century, viz. An Essay Concerning the 
true Meaning of Jesus in his Parables (Canterbury, 1780, 
8vo):—The Unitarian, Arian, and Trinitarian Opinions 
respecting Christ tried by Scripture (Canterbury, 1789, 
8y0):—The Doctrine of Satan, as Tempter, etc. nat 
Sounded in Scripture (1791, Bvo) :—. fs that Adulte 
only are included in the New Crvenant (1792, 8vo).— 


Gentleman's Magazine, 1790, 1800, 1805; Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, iii, 435. 

Asha. See Assen. - 

Ashe, Simeon, a Nonconformist and Presbyteri- 
an, was educated at Emanuel College, Cambridge, and 
afterward settled in Staffordshire, from whence he 
removed to London, where he exercised his ministry 
twenty-three vears. He was one of the deputies who 
went to congratulate Charles II on his restoration at 
Breda. He died in 1662; ‘‘a man of boly life, cheer- 
fal mind, and fiuent elegancy’’ (Baxter). He pub- 
lished a treatise on the Power of Godliness, and sever- 
al single sermons.—Hook. Eccl. Bicg.s. v.; Orme, Life 
of Barter, i, 217. 

Ashé, See Asszu. 

Asher Ben-Jechiel, called Magister Asher, a 
Jewish writer, was born at Rothenburg toward the end 
of the 18th century, and died in 1827. He was con- 
sidered one of the most learned of the Spanish Jews, 
and taught with big repute at Toledo; but he did not 
escape the persecuting spirit of the time, and was 
driven from Toledo, He published chiefly (1.) vari- 
ous commentaries or epecial tracts of the Talmud (print- 
ed at different times and places, especially Prague, 
1726, and Leghorn, Berlin, Amat, etc. later); (2.) a 
general collection of decisions relating to the entire 
Talmnd, entitled mis311 OH (usually contained In 
extended editions of the Talmud), more commonly de- 
nominated, from him, "21MM, the Aokeri, abstracts 


ASHER 


of which, under the title of GAIN "PHB SP (Con- 


stantinople, 1520, fol. and later), MIDDIN "POW, etc. 
have been made; (8.) MSU, etc. questions and an- 
swers on Jewish ceremonies (Venice, 1552, fol. and 
since); (4.) Mght3IT, moral precepts or institutes (Ven. 
1579, 4to, and in elnce).—Bartolocel, Bib’, Moga. 
Rabbin. 1, 498; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog, Générale, ill, 487 ; 
Foret, Bid. Jud, i, 57 2q. 

Ash’er (Heb. Asher’, "WS, happiness ; Sept. and 
New Test. ‘Acnp), the name of a man (and the tribe 
descended from him), and of one or two places. 

1. The eleventh of the sons of Jacob, and his third 
by Zilpah, the handmaid of Leah (Gen. xxxv, 26), and 
founder of one of the twelves tribes (Num. xxvi, 44- 
47), Born B.C, 1914. The name Is interpreted in a 
paseage full of the paronomastic turns which distin- 
guish these very ancient records: “And Leah said, 
‘In my happiness am I ("73)3), for the daughters 
have called me happy’ (732705%), and she called his 
name Asher” ("tx), 1, e. ‘‘happy’’ (Gen. xxx, 18). 
A diilar play occurs in the blessing of Moses (Deut. 
xxxili, 24). Gad was Zilpah’s other and elder son, 
bat the fortunes of the brothers were not at all con- 
nected. Asher had four sons and one danghter (Gen. 
xlix, 20; Deut. xxxili, 24), 

Terse or AsHer.—Of the tribe descended from 
Asher no action is recorded during the whole course of 
the sacred history. Its name is found in the various 
lists of the tribes which occor throughout the earlier 
books, as Gen. xxxv, xlvi, Exod, |, Num. {, Hi, xiil, 
etc., and like the rest, Asher sent his chief as one of 


Dan and Naphtali, on the north side of the tabernacle 
(Num, ii, 27); and after the conquest he took up his 
allotted position without any special mention. On 
quitting Egypt the number of adult males in the tribe 
of Asher was 41,500, which made it the ninth of the 
tribes (excluding Levi) in numbere—Ephraim, Manas- 
seh, and Benjamin only being below it. But before 
entering Canaan an increase of 11,900—an addition 
exceeded only by Manasseh—raised the number to 
58,400, and made it the fifth of the tribea in 
(comp. Nam, I, 40, 41; xxvi, 47), The genealogy of 
the tribe sppears in some instances to have been pre- 
served till the time of Christ (Lake ii, 26, “ 
The limits of the territory assigned to Asher are, 
like thoes of all the tribes, and especially of the north- 


Ptolemals 
ern tribes, extremely difficult to trace. This ts partly | Ramah. 


owing to our ignorance of the principle on which these 
ancient boundaries were drawn and recorded, and part- 
ly from the absence of identification of the majority of 
the places named. The general position of the tribe 
‘was on the seashore from Carmel northward, with 
Manasreh on the south, Zebulun and Issachar on the 
south-east, and Naphtali on the north-east (Josephus, 
Ant, v, 1, 22), The boundaries and towns are given 
in Josh. xix, 24-81; xvii, 10, 11; and Judg. §, 81, 82. 
From a comparison of these it seems plain 
that Dor (Tantera) must have been just without the 
limits of the tribe, in which case the southern boun- 
dary was probably one of the streams which enter the 
Mediterranean north of that place, apparently the em- 
bouchure of Wady Milbeh. Crossing the promontory 
of Carmel, the tribe then possessed the maritime con- 


tinuation of the rich plain of Esdreelon, probably for’ 
The | period 


8 dirtance of five or six miles from the shore. 
boundary then ran northward from the valley of Jipb- 
thah-el (Jefat) to that of the Leontes, and reaching 
Zidon, it turned and came down by Tyre to Achzib 
(Ecdippa, now ¢s-Zib). Sea Trine. It is usnally 
stated that the whole of the Phoenician territories, in- 
cluding Sidon, were assigned to this tribe (comp. Jo» 
sephus, Ant, y, 1, 22; see Reland, Palast. p. 575 9q.). 
But there are various considerations which militate 
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against this conclusion (see the Pictorial Bible, Num. 
xxvi, 4; Josh, xix, 24; Judg, i, 81), and tend to show 

assigned frontier-line was drawn oct to the 
The strongest text for the incl- 


comparatively few of the Cansanites, leaving them, in 
fact, a majority of the population’ (Bash, mote a 
Judg. 1, 82). See Smon. 

The following is a list of the places within this tribe 
that are mentioned in the Bible, with the modern le 
calities to which they appear to correspond, Sach of 
the latter as have not been identified by any traveller 
are enclosed in brackets: 


Abdon. Town, Abdeh, 
sn é rac 
Alammelech. do, { re 
Aloth. District. See Buaorms. 
Amad. Town. eho 
Aphek or Aphik, do. (Te Kien)? 
Bealoth. District. (PL of Akka}? 
Beth-dagon, do. (Hajet 2 
Beth-emek. do. Deke 
Cabal. do, Kew. 
Carmel. Mountain. Jedel Mav.Elist. 
Hall, Town. Alte. 
do, Hawai! 
Hebron. do, See Ampos 
Helbah, éo. {Heifo)? 
Helkath. oe Gm Uva : 
Jipbthah-el, Valley. rr] 
Kanah. Town. koe 
le Brook. Nake Mubetia. 
Mashal or Mishal. Town. DBieslt. 
Netel. do, (Bistany? 
do. Ree Acumo, 
oe a a 
jos! 1! 
Rehob (Josh, xix, 28), do, asl 
Shihort River, (Wedy 1? 
Ummah. Town. dma? 
Zebulon. da Abitin? 
This te: contained some of the richest soil in 


Researches, ti, 102 ; 
for the ofl, Kenrick, p. 81; Reland, p. 817); and here 
in the metallic manufactures of the Phoenicians (KRen- 
rick, p. 88) were the ‘iron and brase” for his ‘‘shoee.** 
The Phenician 


to partake their luxuries, and to “‘dwell among thean"’ 
without attem the conquest and extermination 
enjoined in regard to all the Canaanites (Jadg. i, 31, 
82). Accordingly he did not drive out the inhabitants 
of Accho, nor Dor (Sept. adds this name), nor Zidom, 


nor Ahiab, nor Achsib, nor Helbeb, mor Aphik, now 
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allies (Judg. v, 17, 18). At the numbering of Israel 
at Sinai, Asher was more numerous than either Ephra- 
im, Manasseh, or Benjamin (Num. i, 32-41), but in 
, the reign of David, so insignificant had the tribe be. 
, come, that ite name is altogether omitted from the list 
; of the chief rulers (1 Chron, xxvii, 16-22); and it is 
with a kind of astonishment that it is related that 
‘divers of Asher and Manasseh and Zebulun" came 
to Jerusalem to the Passover of Hezekiah (2 Chron. 
xxx, 11), With the exception of Simeon, Asher is 
the only tribe west of the Jordan which furnished no 
hero or Judge to the nation. ‘'One name slone shines 
out of the general obscurity—the aged widow, ‘ Anna, 
the daughter of Phanuel of the tribe of Aser,’ who, in 
the very close of the history, departed not from the 
Temple, but ‘served God with fastings and prayers 
night and day’'’ (Stanley, Palest, p. 261). 

The inhabitants of the tribe were also called A sher- 
ites(Heb, Asheri’, "UX, Sept. iv Acgo, Judg. |, 82), 

2. Acity on the boundary of the tribe of Manasseh, 
near Michmethah and east of Shechem (Josh. xvii, 7); 
according to Eusebius (Onomas. 8. v, Acnp) a village 
15, according to the /tin. Hieros., 9 Roman miles from 
Shechem toward Scythopolis, near the highway. This 
position nearly corresponds to that of the modern vil- 

Yasir, containing ruins, about half way between 
Nablous and Beisan (Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 289) ; 
the Teyastr suggested by Porter (Hundb, p. 848). 

3. A city in Galilee near Thosbe (Tobit i, 2, Engl. 
Vers, “ Aser’’), possibly a corruption for Hazor (q, v.), 
a city in the tribe of Naphtali (see Fritzsche, Comment. 
in loc.), or perhaps identical with the foregoing place, 

Ashérah (M7GX, Askerah’; Auth. Vers. “ grove,” 
after the Sept. ddcog; Vulg. /ucus), a Canaanitish 
(Phoenician) divinity, whose worship, in connection 
with that of Baal. spread among the Israelites already 
‘fn the age of the judges (Judg. iii, 7; vi, 25), was 
«| : more permanently established later by the Queen Jez- 

‘e@bel in the land of Ephraim (1 Kings xvi, 83; xviii, 
' 19), but at times prevailed in the kingdom of Judah 
also (2 Kings xvili, 4; xxl, 8; xxiil, 4; 2 Chron, 
'xxxti,1eq.). SeeGrove. She had prophets, like Baal 
(1 Kings xvili, 19), and her rites were characterized 
| by licentiousness (2 Kings xxill, 7; Ezek. xxiii, 42), 
Her images, D"TW, or PINWH, were of wood (Judg. 
vi, 26), (as appears ever from the words used to ex- 
| Press their annibilation, Gesen. Thee. p. 162 ; Movers, 
| Phonis, p. 567), which were erected sometimes together 
| with those of Baul, as Geoi cbuBwpor, over the altar 
of the latter (Judy. vi, 25); at one time even in the 
| 


A 


At 


Bt 
ae 
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Temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem (2 Kings xxi, 7; 
r xxiii, 6); besides, there Js mention of "MD (Aowees), 
j tents or canopies, woven by the women for the idol 

(2 Kings xxill, 7), which circumstance in itself would 

be indicative of a connection with the worship of Baa) 

(Judg. til, 7; vi, 25; 1 Kings xvi, 82 q.; xvii, 19). 

That Asherah is an identical divinity with Astoreth 

or Astarte ia evident from the translation of the Sept. 

at 2 Chron. xv, 16; xxiv, 18, from thafof Symmachus 
or Aquila at Judg. tii, 7; 2 Kings xvii, 10 (as also 
from the Syriac at Judg. iii, 7; vi, 26; sce Gesen, 

Thes. p. 163); and this was the prevailing opinion of 

the Biblical antiquarians up to Movers, who (Phdnia, 

p. 66) thinks that Asherah should bo distinguished 

from Astoreth, and declares Asherah to be a sort of 
' Phallus erected to the telluric goddess Baaltis (Dea 

sssiniantntsciciisainnnon ‘Syra, whence the goddess herself was then called 
Map of the Tribe of Asher. | Asherab, {.¢. dp8ia), while Astarte should be consider 
Bebob (Judg. i, 81), all which seem to have been in ; ed a sidereal divinity, See Asrarte. Jt may appear 
the preoceca, the Phanicians, and‘ strange that the same divinity is mentioned under 
the natoral consequence of inert acquiescence rr | two Longin are rapt pe i of the O. T., it 
tmamedia| ble. While Zebulun and Naphtali | rem: what sense Astarte might have 
pense ale are unto the death’ in the pra been called Asherah; tho identity of the two idols, 
against Sisera, Asher was content to forget the peril however, is evident from Judg,. fi, 13 (see iii, 7); and 
of his fellows in the creeks and harbors of his new : this invalidates also the obisction that there fs no men. 
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Hon of obscene rites In the worship of Astarte (2 Kings 
xxili, 7). It does not appear from 2 Kings xxiii, that 
Asherah and Astoreth were two distinct divinities, 
for the only distinction made here is between the dif- 
ferent places of were ver, 6 mentions an Asherah 
erected in the Temple in Jerusalem (see 2 Kings xxi, 
7), and ver. 18 speaks of the idols which were on the 
high-places before Jerusalem (since the times of Solo- 
mon? see 1 Kings xi, 7); ver. 14 ‘s connected with 
ver. 18, and treats of the same iduls, while ver. 15 re- 
fers to another locality (see 2 Kings xxiii, 10). Final- 
ly, though Asherab Is never esrenty ae a Sido- 
nisn divinity like Astarte, yet she is mentioned (1 
Kings xvi, 88; xviil, 19) with the idols introduced by 
Jezebel (see De Wette, Archdol. p. 823 9q.). Hence 
Bertheau (Richt, p. 66 eq.) declares himpelf also in 
favor of the identity of Astoreth with Asherah, sup- 
posing, however, that the former might have been the 
name of the goddess, and the latter that of her idol 
(see Movers, p. 665), and agrees with Movers in think- 
ing that MQx signifies erect (pillar), and is indica- 
tive of the Phallus worship. But though Asherim 
and Asheroth are so often montioned separately from 
statues that we could hardly think these terms to 
have been used likewise to signify carved idols, but 
are rather inclined to suppose they mast have been 
something more rough and simple (though, perhaps, 
not a more trea, as in Deut. xvi, 21; see Dun. xi, 45); 
yet from this it does not follow that the word should 
originally have signified the (wooden) fetish; and 
against the translation with recta we might adduace, 
that to be erect is more properly expressed in the He- 
brew by the verb "iw" than by "Wt; and ifwe would 
grant the above distinction In such passages as 1 Kings 
xvilli, 19; 2 Kings xxili, 4, undoubtedly MIMoz 
should have been written. Consequently we must 
let the Phallus character of Asherah also rest as it is; 
and until more correct explanations can be given, we 
tmust be content with the result that Ashorah is essen- 
ee iar Asturte; and both these are not 

ffering the Syrian goddess, whore ritea were 
of obscene character, who is certainly reflected in tha 
Cyprian Aphrodite, and is furthermore blendad with 
the Western mytholo,ical representations. (See J. 
van Yperen, Obs. crit. de sacris qui Sfravialibus et 
Ashera dea, in the Bibl. Hagan.iv, 81-122; Gesenius, 
Comment. 2. Jesa, li, 388; Stuhr, Relig. d. Orients, p. 
489; Vatke, Relig. d, Alt Test. p. 872; Dupuis, Orig ne 
d. foes 4, 181; sale ha tearm Ms; Pr d, Semiten, 
p. 207; comp. Augustine, De cie, v, 10 8. 
—Winer, 5. y. See AsuTORETH. naib 3, 

Ash’erite (Judg. i, 82). See Asnxr. 

Ashes (properly “HX, e’pher, from its whiteness, 
oxoddc; twice “B3, aphar’, Num. xix, 17; 2 Kings 
xxill, 4, elsewhere ‘dust ;” aleo 5%)3, de’shen, lit. fat- 


neat, 1, @, the fut ashes from the victims of the altar, | gi! 


Lev. i, 16; fv, 12; vi, 10,12; 1 Kings xiii, 8,6; or of 
corpses burnt, Jer, xxxi, 40, ashes being used as a 
manure for lad, Plin, xvii, 9. In 1 Kings xx, 88, 41, 
“BN, apher’, incorrectly rendered ‘ ashes,” siynifies 
4 covering for the head or turban, Sept. reaper, and 
no the Chaldee and Abulwalid ropresent it by this lat- 
tor word, which in Syriac means a priestly tiara; New 
Teast. orotic). See AsH-care. 

In gencral, respocting the Biblical mention of ashes 
(iJ, de“ahen; “PR, e’pher), the following things de- 
serve notice: (1.) Ae the ashes of the sacrifices con- 
sumed upon the altar of burntofferings accumulated 
continually (Lev. vi, 8 #q,), they wore from time to 
time removed oo as to cleanse (VW) the altar, For 
this purpose thera were in the sanctuary shovels (Q"3") 
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ne (Tamid, 1 and il), the scouring of the altar was as- 
signed by lot to a priest, who, after the top of the altar 
had been cleared of coals, etc., swept the ashes togeth- 
er into » heap (MDM, apple, from its shape), and (ac- 

to the rabbins) took the greatest part of it 


| away (for some of the ashes must always be allowed to 


.ix, 13; Num, xix, 17); they are likened to 


and ash-pots (NY590) of brass (Exod. xxvii, 8; xxxviil, ' 


8). The performance of this office 
not prescribed in the law; but, a 


the priests) is whose worship the colonists settled by Shali 


| 


to the Mish. | introduced into Samaria (2 Kings xvii, 80). 


remain), in order that they might be carried out of the 
city to # spot undisturbed by the wind. Only on high 
festivals the ashes were suffered to Ne upon the altar 
as an ornament (Mishna, Tamid, ii, 2). Also upon the 
altar of incense ashes gradually accumulated ; and the 
removal of these was likowisc apportioned among the 
priests by lot. The priest to whom this function fell 
them in a basket, and then, after another 
hed used 9 pert in cleansing the candlestick, 
carried out and poured ir Teer bg Neo 
ch (Mishna, Tamid, tl, 9; ‘ Le 
a (2.) On the explatory ashes of the red heifer 
(px, Nam. xix), cee Poniricattox, (8.) In deep 
affliction persons were accustomed, as an act suitable 
to the violence of interna] emotions, to scatter dust or 
ashes (TM) on their heads or in their hair, and to sit, 
or lle, or even roll in ashes, whence ashes became the 
symbol of penitentla! mourning (Job xiii, 6; Matt. 
xi, 21), See Grrer, The Mishna (Taamith, ti, 1) 
mentions a custom of covering the ark that contained 
the law with ashes on fast-days, and the rabbins even 
allude to a ceremonial) sprinkling of persons with ashes 
on the same oceasions (see Bartenors, om Taamith li). 
(See generally Reinhard, De sacco e¢ cinere, Vitemb. 
1698; Plade, De cmeris usu i Hafn, 1718; 
Schmid, De ciacrum in sacris usu, Lips. 1722; Carpzov, 
Cinerum up. Heb. wsus, Rost. 1789; Quanat, De cinere 
fn eacris Hebr, Ragiom. 1718; Goetss, De cinerum om 
sacris ust, Lips. 1722.) (4.) The ancient Persians had 
a panishment which consisted in executing certain 
criminals by stifling them in ashes (Valerina Maximer, 
ix, 2). Thus the wicked Menelaus was despatched, 
who caused the troubles which had disquieted Judea 
(2 Marc, sili, 5, 6), being thrown headlong into a tower 
fifty cubit: deep, which was filled with ashes to @ cer- 
tain haight. action of the criminal to disengage 
himeely plunged him still deeper in the whirling ashes ; 
and this agitation was Increased by a wheel, which 
kept them in continual movement till he was entirely 
choked.—Winer, 8&2 Execurior, 
Ashes were a symbol of human frailty (Gen. 
27); of deep humiliation (Fath. iv, 1; Jon. ue, 
Matt. xi, 21; Luko x, 18; Job xiii, 6; Jer. vi, 26; 
Dan. ix, 3); a ceremonial mode of purification (Heb. 
hoar-frost 
(Pes. cxlvii, 16), In Esek. xxvii, 80, we find the 
mourning Tyrians described as wallowing in ashes; 
and we may remark that the Greeks had the like cus- 
tom of themselves with ashes in 


drink with weeping,’’ i.e. I have eaten 
humiliation, and drunk the water of affliction 
being the emblem of the one, and tears 
quence of the other (sce Horne, is loc.), 
8, ‘A beautiful crown instead of "* (900 
note). See 2 Sam, xiv, 2; Judith x, 8. ng 
" He feedeth on ashes,” |. e. on that which 
nourishment; a proverbial exprosaion for 
effectual means, and bestowing labor to no purpose. 
In the same sense Hosea saye (xii, 1), ‘* Ephraim feed- 
eth on wind" (see Lowth, w foc.). See Mocamma, 
Ash’ima (Heb, Ashima’, RONG, etymology nn- 
known; Sept. Aciud6), is only once mentioned in the 
Old Testament as the god of the people of Hamath, 
maneser 
The 


= “> - sat Ashima was worshipped 
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(ouian Talmud, in the treatise Sanhedrin (cited 
~ rpsov’s Apparatus, p. 516), and the majority of 
~ 6 writers (see Buxtorf, Lez. Talm. col. 288), as- 
under the form of a 

aithout wool; the Talmud of Jerusalem (Carpeov, 
Bye pematien bation Elias Levita, a learn- 

of the sixteenth century, assigns the word the 
of ape; in which be was, in all probability, de- 

4 by the resemblance in sound to the Latin simsa, 
. aand Calmet have proposed other fanciful con. | 
_. tea. Aben Ezra’s ascription (Prof. ad Esth.) of ; 


-~ 


= 
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. ane to the Samaritan Pentatench at Gen. i,1, may 
* qa in Hottinger’s Erercit, Antimorin, p. 40. The 
oa, however, that this idol had the form of a goat 
ars to be the one best supported by arguments as 
as by authorities (sea Soyffurth, Systema astron. 
4:q.). This agrees with the Egyptian worship 

* ga (see Selden, De dite Syr. p. 827, 805 sq.), a8 
as the appearance of the goat among the sacred 

"© + qals delineated on the Babylonian relics (Millin, 

tmncns inédite, |, tad. 8,9). Some have compared 

> - Samaritan Ashmaih (MOSR) of Deut. xiv, 5 (eee 

“ = (ell, Ammot. Samar.) a kind of buck. Barkey, on 

~ other hand (in the Biblioth. Brem. nov. I, §, 125 

— 7 +11, lif, 672 0q.), refers to the Phanician god Eo 

*, u(Eopotvec, Damasc. in Photil Biblioth. p. 242, 

~ ; in Phoenician jOICN, Gesenius, Monum. Phen. |, 

to the 


I 


Lette (in the Biblioth, Brem. nov. I, 1, 60 aq.) 
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ed with it, but except the one exploit of Samson, Ash, 
kelon is to us no more than a name. In the postical 
passage 2 Sam, i, 20, it is named among heathen foes. 
The inhabitants were called Achkelonites (Heb. Ash- 
keloni’, “219pwrt, Sept. ‘Aokadwmrnc, Auth, Vers. 
“ Eshkalonites,"’ Josh, xiii, 8). 

It was @ port on the Mediterranean coast between 
Gaza and Jamnia (Joseph. War, iv, 11, 5), 12 geogr. 
miles N. of the former, 10 8, by W. from Ashdod, and 
87 W.S.W. from Jerusalem (comp. Reland, Palast, 
p. 448). Ashkelon was assigned to the tribe of Judah 
(Josh. xiii, 18; comp. Judg. i, 18); but it was never 
for avy length of timo in possession of the Israelites 
(comp. 1 Kings iv, 24), It te farther mentioned in 
the denunciations of the prophets (Jer. xxv, 20; xlvil, 
6, 7; Amos i, 8; Zeph. ii, 4,7; Zech. ix, 5). The part 
of the country in which it stood abounded in aromatic 
plants (Plin. xii, 51), and especially onions (shallots, 
ascalonia, Plin. xix, 82; Strabo, xvi, 759; Athen. il, 
68; Theopbr. Plant. vii, 4; Dioseor. i, 124; Colum, 
xil, 10), and vines (Alex. Trall. viil, 8). The soil 
around the town was remarkable for its fertility; the 
wine of Ashkelon was celebrated, and the ALheana 
plant flourished better than in ony other place except 
Canopus (Kenrick, p. 28), It was also celebrated for 
its cyprosees, for fia, olives, and pomegranates, and 
for its bees, which gave their name to a valley in the 
neighborhood (Ibn Batuta in Ritter, Paidstina, 88). 
It was well fortified (Joseph, War, iii, 21; comp. 
Mela, i, 13), and early became the seat of the worship 
of Derceto (Diod. Sic. ii, 4), the Syrian Venus, whose 
temple was plundered by the Scy thions (Herod. |, 105). 


Asam, the Arabic name for a valley or river | She represented the passive principle of nature, and 
- fhe infernal regions. Gesenius (Comonnt, @b. Jeaa, | ae worshipped under the form of a fish with a wom- 
”_- 048) refers to Ackwma, or the genius (star) of Jupl-|an's head (comp. Ovid, Fast. li, 406), See ATeR- 
(the heaven), f. e. Mercury, of the Zcnd-Avesta |GATI®, ‘The sacred doves of Venus still fil) with 
Rudeheok, iii, 66); but against this Kleuker (in loc.) | their cooings tho luxuriant gardens which grow in the 
fects that in the Paris edition (ii, 856) the nume is | sandy hollow within tho rained walls” (Stanley, p. 


‘See Schade, De Asima Hamathaor. idolo, | 257). After the time of Alexander, Ashkelon shared 
iia) tho lot of Pheenicia and Judes, being tributary scme- 


Gesenius, Thes. p. 1476) suggests that the 
termination is a Philistine form]; Sept. 
wd J % ’AordAwy; Auth. Vers. ‘ Askelon,” 
@ Judg, i, 18; 1 Sam. vi, 17; 2 Sam. f, 20; the Am 
talon of the Greeks and Romans and medieval writ- 
@), a city of the Philistines, and the seat of one of 
fheir five states (Judg. xiv, 19; 1 Sam. vi, 17; 2 Sam, 
1, 20), but less often mentioned, and apparently less 
bnown to the Jews than the other four, This, doult- 
less, arose from its remote situation, alone, of all the 
towns, on the extreme edge of the shore of 

the Mediterranean (Jer, xlvii, 7), and also wel) down 
fo the sonth. Gaza, indeed, was still farther south, 
bat then it was on the main road from Eyypt to the 
ceatre and north of Palestine, while Ashkelon lay con- 
tiderably to the left. The site fully bears out tho 
above inference ; but some indications of the fact may 
be traced, even in the scanty notices of Ashkelon 
which oceur in the Bible, Thus, the name Je omitted 
from the list in Josh. xv of the Philistine towns fall- 
ing to the lot of Judah (but comp. Joseph, And. v, 1, 
22, where it is specified), although Ekron, Ashdod, 
tnd Gaza are all named ; and considerable uncertainty 
reste over its mention in Judg, |, 18 (see Berthean in 
Exeg, Hand>. in loc.). Samaon went down from Tim- 
fath to Ashkelon, when he slew the thirty men and 
took their epoil, as if to a remote place whence his ex- 
ploit was not Ifkely to be heard of; and the only other 
pa of it im the historical ae is ee ayn 
passages, Josh. xiii, 8, and 1 Sam. vi, 17, and in| F. shat in the Samaritan version of Gen. xx, 1, 2, 

tho, saanal notions of Jad. 8, 28) | Mace. 4, 06 ;.2h and xxvi, 1, Ashkelon (})>PO5) Is put for the “Gerar'’ 


@; other Philistine cities are each dis- 
“ab i ee special daseitialie 1 Tack Caliatl: of the Hebrew text. The town bears a prominent 


fountains, baths, and colonnades (War, i, 21,11); and 
after hie death Salome, his sister, resided in a palacn 
at Ashkelon which Ceecr bestowed upon her (Ans. 
xvii, 11, 5). It suffered much in the Jewish war with 
he Romans (War, |i, 18, 5; iii, 2, 1-8); for its In- 
habitants were noted for their dislike of the Jews, of 
whom they slew 2500 who dwelt there (il, 18, 5; iti, 2, 
1). After this Asbkelon again revived, and in the 
Middle Ages was noted not only as a stronghold, bat 
as & wealthy and important town (Will. Tyr. xvii, 
21). In the fourth century it was the see of a bishop, 
bat in the seventh century it fell into the hands of the 
Saracens, Abulfeda (7ab, Syr.) speaks of it as one 
of the femous strongholds of Mohammedanism; and 
the Orientals call it the Bride of Syria (Schultens, Jn- 
dez Geogr, 6. ¥.; Earisi, ed. Jaubert, i, 840). It shared 
with Gaza an infamous reputation for the steadfast- 
nees of ite heathenism and for the cruelties there prac- 
tised on Christians by Julian (Reland, p. 588, 590). 
As a sea-port merely it nover could have enjoyed much 
advantage, the coast being sandy and difficult of ac- 
cess, There is no bay or shelter for ships, but a small 
harbor toward the east advanced a little way into the 
town, and anciently bore, like that of Gaza, the name 
of Majumas (Kenrick, p. 28). In the time of Origen 
some wells of remarkable shape were shown near the 
town which were believed to be those dug by Isaac, 
or, at any vate, to be of the time of the patriarchs. In 
connection with this tradition may be mentioned the 
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in the history of the Crasades (see Ibn Ferath, in 
Beinaed’s Extracts, p.625). After being several times 
dismantled and re-fortified in the times of Saladin and 
Richard, its fortifications were at length totally de- 
stroyed by the Sultan Bibars A.D. 1270, and the port 
filled up with stones, for fear of future attempts on the 
part of the Crusaders (Wilkin, Geach. d, Kreussiige, vil, 
586). This, no doubt, sealed the rain of the place (see 
Cellar. Notit. 1i, 600 5q.; Rosenmiller, Alterth, IT, il, 
877 #q.). Sandys (7ravailes, p. 151, A.D. 1610) de- 
scribes it as ‘now a place of no note, more than that 
the Turke doth keepe there a garrison.’ Fifty years 
after (A.D. 1660), Von Troifo found it still partially 
inhabited. But its desolation has long been complete, 
and little now remains of it bat the walle, with numer- 
ous fragments of granite pillars (Arvieux, fi, 59; Jo- 
life, p. 270). The situation is described as strons; 
the thick walls, flanked with towers, were built on 
the top of a ridge of rock that encircles the town, and 
terminates at each end in the sea (Robinson's Re- 
searches, ii, 868 note). The ground within sinks in 
the manner of an amphitheatre (Richardson, il, 202- 
204; Eli Smith, in Missionary Herald for 1827, p. 841). 
The place still bears the name of Askulan, and is in- 
habited by Arabs and Christlans (Schwarz, a 
120). The modern villaze is a little north of the old 
site, and the houses are built of the fragments of the 
ancient city. It is situated in a cove formed by a 
lofty ridge rising abruptly near the shore, running up 
eastward, then bending to the south, next to the west, 
and finally to the north-west again. The position, 
now surrounded with desolate ruins of its former 
grandeur, is still beautiful, the whole interior being 
planted with orchards (Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 
827 ag.). Sea Cunerroem Inacrirrions, 


Ash’kenas (Heb, Ashbenas’, 133058, signif, un- 
known [comp. AsHPrmaz]; Sept. 'Acyaval, Gen. x, 
By. doris in 1 Chron. i, 6; ‘AcyavaZaia v. r. 
‘AxavaZios in Jer. Il, 27; in both the latter 
Auth. Vers. ‘' Ashchenaz"’), the firat mad of the 
three sons of Gomer, son of Japhet (B.C. clr. 2478), 
ond of a tribe of his deacendants. In Jeremiah it is 
placed with Ararat and Minnl, provinces of Armenis; 
whence it is probable that Ashkenaz was a province 
of Armenia (q. v.), or, at least, that it lay not far from 
it, near the Caucasus, or toward the Black Sea (see Ro- 
senmiller, Bibl. Geogr. I, i, 258). Among other less 

robable conjectures may be named the following: 
Bochart (Phaleg, ili, 9) refers it to the lake Asccnine 
in Bithynia (Strabo, xii, 663 aq.; Plin. v, 48; xxxi, 
46, 2), and the city and region of Ascaria in Phrygia 
Minor (Arrian, Alez. i, 80; Plin, v, 40; see Michaelis, 
Spicileg. i, 58 q.); Calmet to the Askaatians at Tanais 
and the marsh Meotis (Plin, vi, 7, where, however, the 
best editions read ‘ Contacaptas” for ‘‘ Ascanticos'’) ; 
Schulthess (Parad. p. 178) to the district A staunitis (in 
the vicinity of Ararat)and the neighboring city of de 
tanaca. Hasse (Enideck, 1, 19) regards the word as a 
corruption for ‘‘ Pontus Azenus,"’ so as to designate tho 
inhabitant of the province of Pontua; Josephus (Ant. 
§, 6, 1) merely says ‘‘ Aschenas (‘Acyavatoc) founded 
the Aschanazians (‘Acyavdtoug), whom the Greeks 
now call Rhegians (Pnyivec);’’ but this latter name 
does not occur in classical geography (Joseph Meda 
conjectures the Rbetians, ‘Pyrivec, but these are os 
far from probability as the supposition of the modern 
Jows that the Germans are meant, see Vater, Com. i, 
100), The Targum of Jonathan understands Adiabene 
(33°31), a province of Assyria; andthe Arabic in Gen. 
the Sc/avi, in Jer. the inhabitants near the Casplan 
Sea. Assuming that the Japhetio tribes migrated 
from their original seats westward and northward [see 
Jaret], thus peopling Asia Minor and Europe, we 
may perhaps recognise the tribe of Ashkenag (as hay- 
ing migrated along the northern shore of Asis Minor) 
in Enrope in the name Scand-ia, Soand-inavis, Knobel 
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(Valkertafel; p. 85) regards the word as a compound 
(125°R), the latter element being equivalent to the 
Gr. yévoc, Lat. gens, genus, Eng. kind, kin; the mean- 
ing, therefore, being the Asrace. If this were 80, it 
might seem that we here find the origin of the name 
Asia, which has subsequently been extended to the 
whole eastern part of the world. The slightness of 
the foundation, however, of all these identifications is 
evident. The opinion of Gorres (Vélkertafel, p. 9%) 
that Ashkenaz {s to be identified with the Cymry or 
Gaelic race seems even less probable than that of 
Knobel, See Erirovocr. 


Ashmead, Witi1Am, 4 Presbyterian minister, 
born at Philadelphia in 1798, and graduated at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1818, After studying 
under Dr, J. P. Wilson, he was licensed to preach ia 
1820, He labored in Lancaster till 1828, when he 
accepted a call to Charleston, S.C., and entered on his 
duties there in May, 1829. Retarning to the north 
for his family, he was taken iil, and, after one or two 
relapses, died at Philadelphia, Dec. 2, 1829. He was 
an accomplished scholar and a devoted minister. Af- 
ter his death appeared Sermons, with Sketch of Life 
(Philad. 1880, 8vo)—Sprague, Annals, iv, 643, 

Ashmun, Jznvpt, agent of the American Colon} 
gation Society, was born at Champlain, N. Y., in April, 
1794. He was educated at Burlington, where he grad- 
uated in 1816, Some time after be was made « pro- 
fessor in the ‘‘ Maine Charity School," where his stsy 
was brief. He afterward removed to the District of 
Columbia, where he joined the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and edited the ‘Theological Repertory.” Be- 
ing appointed to take charge of a re-enforcement to the 
colony at Liberia, he embarked for Africa June 19, 1823, 
and arrived at Cape Monserado August 8. About three 
months after his arrival, while his whole force was 
85 men and boys, he was attacked by 800 armed sav- 
ages, bat by his energy and desperate valor the aseail- 
ants were de genes and agnin, in e few days, when 
they returned with redoubled numbers, were utterly 
defeated. When ill-health compelled him in 1828 to 
take a voyage to America, be left behind him in Afri- 
ca a community of 1200 freemen. He died at New 
Haven August 26, 1628. He was a person of great 
energy of character,and most devoted piety, and his 
services to the infant colony were Invaluable.—Garley, . 
Life of Askmun (Washington, 1885); Quarterly Chrie. 
tian Spectator, vii, 880; North Amer. Review, xii, 566. 

Ash’nah (Heb. Askaah’, MIDS, fortified, other 
wise bright; Sept. 'Acwa), the name of two cities, both 
in the '‘ plain” of the tribe of Judah, 

1. One mentioned between Zorah and Zanosh 
(Wosh, xv, 83), apparently in the region north of Elea- 
theropolis and west of Jvrusalem (see Keil, Comment. 
in loc.), and near the boundary-line, almost within 
the territory afterward assigned to Dan (see Josh. 
xix, 41), and probably near Beth-Shemesh, possibly 
at the site of the modern ‘‘large village Deir Adan" 
Near nap yore new ed, iil, et It is proba- 

ly the Asan (‘Accy) or Bethasan (Onsaca b 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast, A v.) at 2 seperd 
man miles west of Jerusalem, 

2. Another town, certainly in Jndah, mentioned 
between Jiphtah and Nezib (Josh. xv, 48); apparent- 
ly in the region immediately south and east of Eleo- 
theropolis (comp. Keil, Comment. in loc.), probably not 
very far from this last; poesihly the present Beit Alam, 
a ruined village on a low moand (Robinson, Researches, 
ji, 408). Eusebius and Jerome also speak of an Asma 
CAova, Onomast. 8. v.), but without any particulars. 


Ash’penas (Heb. Ashpenas’, 120%, perh. from 
Persic and Sanecrit arnas, horse, and nasa, nose, i q. 
‘“thorse-nose ;"" Sept. AcgaviZ), the master of the ew- 
nucha, or, rather, one of the principal chamberlaine of 
Nebuchadnezzar (B.C. 604), who was commanded to 
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select certain Jewish captives to be instructed in the | same place is doubtless that called Carnain (Kapyaty) 
literature and science of the Chaldswans (Dan. |, 8), |{n 1 Macc. v, 48 (comp. Kapvaiy, Josephus, Ant. xil, 
In this number he included Daniel and his three com-|8, 4), These notices, however, give us no indication 
panions, whose Hebrew names he changed to Chaldes | of its locality beyond its being in ‘the land of Galaad ;” 
(Dan, i, 7). Their refusal to partake of the provisions | the inference of Ritter (Erdk. xv, 822) that the Car- 
éant from the monarch’s table filled Ashpenaz with | alon of the Apocrypha was in a narrow valley, is not 
apprehension, for at that time, as in oor days, the Asi- | sustained by the themselves. It is usually 
atic nently punished with death the least | assumed to be the same place as the preceding Aait- 
infraction of their will. He had, however, the gene- | Tanoru, but the few facts that can be ascertained are 
rosity not to use constraint toward them. In acceding | all against such sn identification. (1.) The affix 
to the request of Daniel, Ashpenas had every thing to | ‘‘ Karnaim,” which certainly indicates some distinc- 
apprebend; and the grateful ly records | tion, and which in the time of the Maccabees, as quoted 
that God had disposed Ash; 


prophet speciall: 
penaz to treat him with | above, appears to have superseded the other namo, 
kindness (ver. 8-16). See DamizL. 
Asb’riél (1 Chron. vil, 14), See Asnrzt. 


Ashb’taroth (Heb. Astaroth’, NINE, plar. of 
Ashtoreth, Josh. ix, 10; xi, 4; xili, 12,81; Sept. 'Ao- 
rapes; but Auth. Vers. ‘' Astaroth," in Deut. I, 4; 
Sept. in 1 Chron. vi, 71, v. Fr. ‘Aonpw? and ‘PaywS), 
@ city on the east of Jordan, in Bashan, in the king- 
dom of Og, doubtless eo called from being a seat of the 
worship of the goddess of the same name. See AsH- 
Torsru. It is generally mentioned as a description 
or definition of Og, who “dwelt in Astaroth in Edrei’’ 
(Dent. |, 4), “at Ashtaroth and st Edrei'’ (Joab. 

4; xifi, 12), or “who was at Ashtaroth’’ (ix, 10). It 
fell into of the balf tribe of Manasseb (Josh. 
xiil, 31), and was given with its subarbe or surround- 
ing pasture-lands (373%) to the Gershonites (1 Chron. 
vi, 71 [56]), the other Levitical city in this tribe being 


(2.) The fact that Eusoblus and Jerome in the Ono- 
masticon, though not very clear on the point, yet cere 
tainly make a distinction between Asbtaroth and 
A.Carnaim, describing the latter (s, v. Kapvazip, 
Carnaim) as o ‘large village” (*wpys) prytors) ric 
"ApaBiag, vicus in angulo ee). (8.) 
Some weight is due to the rendering of the Samaritan 
version, and of the Arabic version of Saadiah, which 
give Ashtaroth as in the text, but A.-Karnaim by en- 
rely different names; the former rendering !t Aphznith, 
which does not appear to have been yet recognised; 
but the latter, es-Sancemein, apparently meaning the 
still important place which continues to bear precisel| 

the same name, on the Haj route, about 25 miles set ¢ 
of Damascus, and to the N.W. of the Lejah (Burckh, 
p. 55; Ritter, Erdé. xv, 812), but which seems to be 
identical with another place [see Agee], and is too 
fur from Edrei. See AsutaroTs#. Astaroth-Karnaim 


Golan. In the list in Josh, xxi, 27, the name is given | is now usually identified with Mezareib, the situation 
as Bessnterar (‘house of Ashtoreth;” Roland, p. | of which corresponds accurately enough with the dis- 
621). Nothing more Is heard of Ashtaroth, except that | tances given by Eusebius (Leake, Preface to Burck- 
Uzziab, an Ashterathite, is named in 1 Chron. xf, 44. | bardt's Travels, p. xii). Here is the first castle on the 
It is not named in any of the lists, such as those in | great pilgrim road from Damascus to Mecca. It was 
Chronicles, or of Jeremiah, in which so many of the | built about 840 years ago by the Sultan Selim, and is 
trans-Jordanic places are enumerated; and hence it has }@ square stracture, about 100 feet on each side, with 
asually been considered the same with the place alse- | square towers at the angles and in the centre of each 
where ealled AsnTsnora-Karsarm(q.v.). Eusebius | face, the walls being 40 feet high. The interior is an 


and Jerome, however (Onomast. 6. v. Astaroth, 'Acra- 
ps3), mention it as situated 6 Roman miles from Adraa 
et Adar (Edrel), which again was 25 from Bostra; and 
the former adds that it lay on higher ground (aywripw) 
than Asbteroth-karnaim, which they farther distin- 
guish by stating (in the next art.) that there were two 
villages (eipat, casella) lying 9 miles apart, between 
Adara and Abila. One of these was probably that 
ealled Ashtaroth ar age the other may have been 
Ashteroth-karnaim, only trace of the name yet 
recovered in the region indicated le Tell-Ashterah or 
Aoherah (Ritter, Erdk. xv, 819; Porter, il, 212); and 
as this is situated on a hill, it would seem to 

to the Ashtaroth in question.—Smith, s. v. 

Ash’terathite (Heb. 4 shterathi’, "MHIMe2; Sept. 
“Acrepew5i), an epithet of Usziah, one of David's braves 
@ Chron, xi, 44), prob. as being an Ashtarothite, or 
etizen of AswranorH (q. v.) in Bashan, 

Ash’ teroth-Kar’naim (Heb. A chteroth’ Karna’- 
yim, BWP MIWAGS, Aatiarorh of the two bores, 
from the horned image of Ashtoreth, Gen. xiv, 5; 
Sept. ‘Acrape9 (eal) Kapvaty), a place of very great 
antiquity, the abode of the Rephaim at the time of 
the imearsion of Chedorlacmer (Gen. xiv, 5), while 
the cities of the plain were still standing in their oasis. 

Its name of Ashtaroth appears to be derived from the 
worship of the moon under that name [eee AstARTE] ; 
there is little need to look farther than the crescent 
of that luminary and ite symbolical image for an ex- 
planation of the addition Kanmarm, “ horned” (San- 
ehonisthon, in Euseb. Prep. Ev. i, 10; ed. Orelli, p. 
85). In 2 Macc. xii, 21, 26, mention is made of the 
temple Se eee) in Carnion (Kapviov), 
which is described as a strongly fortified town of dif- 
ficoit mocess, but which was taken by Judas Macca- 
who slew 25,000 of the people therein. The 


open yard, with ranges of warehouses againat the cas-. 
tle wall to contain stores of provisions for the pilgrims. 

There are no dwellings beyond the castle, and within 

it only a few mud huts upon the flat roofs of the ware- 

houses, occupied by the peasants who cultivate the 

nelghboring grounds. Close to this building on the 

north and east side are a great number of springs, 

whose waters at a short distance collect into a or 

pond sbout # mile and o half in circumference, In 

the midst of this lake is on island, and at an elevated 

spot at the extremity of a promontory advancing into 

the lake stands a sort of chapel, around which are 

many remains of ancient buildings, There are no otb- 

er ruins, (Burckhardt, Travels, p. 241 0q.; Bucking- 

ham's Arab Tribes, p. 162; Chesney, Euphrat. Exped. 

i, 511; Capt. Newbold, in the Lond. Geog. Jour. xvi, 
838; comp. Schwarz, Palest. p. 223, 286.) See also 
AsuToretu; CHALAMIsH, 

Ashton, Wm. Easrzacry, « Baptist minister, was 
born May 18, 1798, in Philadelphia, Ncensed as a 
preacher in 1614, and was ordained pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church at Hopewell, N, J., the following year, 
In 1816 he removed to Blockley, Philadelphia county, 
Pa., where he labored successfully for seven years. 
Mr. Ashton devoted part of his time to teaching, estab- 
lishing a female school in Philadelphia, which soon 
became very popular. In 1828 he accepted a call 
from the third Baptist Church in Philadelphia, which 
charge he held till the year before his death, when 
disease compelled him to relinquish it, He died Jhly 
26, 1886.—Sprague, Annals, vi, 631. 

Ash’toreth (Heb. Ashto’reth, MIME, 1 Kings 
xi, 5, 83; 2 Kings xziil, 18; Sept. ‘Acrdpry), alec in the 


plur, ASH’TAROTH (Heb, AcAfaroth’, NiNHCY, 
Sept, in Judg. x, 6; 1Sam, vii, 4, ‘AcrapsS; in Judg. 
H, 18, ai ’Aerdpra:; in 1 Sam. vii, 8; xii, 10, ra dAon; 
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in 1 Sam. xxxi, 10, rd'Aerapreiov), the name 
of a goidess of the Sidonians (1 Kings xt, 
6, 88), and also of the Philistines (1 Sam. 
xxxi, 10), whose worship was introduced 
among the Israclites during the period of the 
judges (Judg. il, 18; 1 Sara, vii, 4), waa cole ff 
brated by Solomon himeelf (1 Kinga xi, 5), 
ond was finally put down by Josiah (3 Kings 
xziil, 18). She is froquently mentioned In 
connection with reg ee _ — ling an 
male divinity (Judg, ii, 18) ; , from the ai 
dition of the nade ‘and all the host of heav- 
on,” in 2 Kings xxiii, 4 [eee Asuzean], It is 
probable that she represented one of the celes- 
tial bodies. There is aleo reason to believe thut she is 
meant by the ‘queen of heaven,” in Jer. vii, 18; xliv, 
17; whose worship is there aaid to have been solemnized 
Ly burning Incense, pouring libations, and offering 
cakes. Further, by comparing the two passages 2 Kings 
xxili, 4, and Jor. vill, 2, which last speaka of the ‘sun 
ond moon, and all the host of heaven, whom they 
served,’ we moay’ conclude that the moon was worship- 
ped under the names of queen of heaven and of Ash- 
toreth, provided the connection betwoeu these titles is 
catablished, See IpoLATRy. 


‘The worship of Astarte was very ancient and very 
widely spread. We find the plural Ashtaroth united 
with the adjunct Karnaim, as the name of a city, 20 
early as the time of Abraham (Gen. xiv, 5), and we 
read of a temple of this goddess, apparently as the 
goddess of war, among the Philistines in the time of 
Saul (1 Sam. xxxi,10), From the connection of this 
woddess with Baa or Bet, we should, moreover, nat- 
rally conclude that she would be found in the Assyr- 
jun Pantheon, and, in fact, the name JeAtar appears 
to be clearly identified in the list of the great gods of 
Assyria (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 852, 629; Rawlin- 
son, Early History of Babylon, Lond. 1854, p. 28; Raw- 
Iinson, Herodotus, i, 634). There is no reason to doubt 
that this Assyrian goddess is the Ashtoreth ofthe Old 
Testament and the Astarte of the Greeks and Romans. 
The worship of Astarte seems to have extended wherev- 
er Phanician colonies were founded. Thus we find 
her name in inscriptions still exiating in the island of 
Cyprus, on the site of the ancient Citium, and also at 
Carthage (Gesenius, Mon. Phan. p. 125, 449), and not 
unfrequently as an element in Phenician proper names, 
as “Asraprog, 'ABdacraprog, AeAnacraprog (Joseph, 
Ap. 1, 18). The name occurs, moreover, written in 
Exyptian hieroglyphics, aa A start (Geseniua, Thes. 8. v. 
For evidence of her wide-spread worship, see also Eck- 
hel, Doct. Num. iii, 869 eq.). It is worthy of remark 
that Rodiger, in his recently published Addenda to 
Gesenius’ Thesaurus (p. 106), notices that in the in- 
scription on the sarcophagus of a king named Esmuna- 
zar, discovered in January, 1855 (see Robinson, Re 
searches, new ed. iil, 36 note), the founding, or at least 
Testoration of the temple of this goddess, at Sidon, ts 
attributed to him and to his mother, Amashtoreth, who 
4s farther styled priestess of Ashtoreth. According to 
the testimonies of profane writers, the worship of this 
goddess, under different names, existed in all coun- 
tries and colonies of the Syro-Arabian nations, She 
was eopecially the chief female divinity of the Phent- 
clans and Syrians—the Baaltis or female Baal; Avarte 
the Great, as Sanchoniathon calls her (ed. Orelli, P. 
84), She was known to the Babylonians as Mylitta 
(Le, possibly xm1d12, the emphatic state of the fem. 
participle act, Apbel of 1b%, genetriz) (Herod, |, 81); 
to the Arabians ae Alitta or Alilat (Herod. lil, 8) (1. ¢, 
according to Pococke's etymology [Specim. p. 110], al- 
Mahat, the goddess [which may, however, also mean 
the crescent moon—see Freytag'a Lez, Ar.]; or ab 
Hildl, the moon ; or, according to Kieuker's suggestion, 
al Walid, genetriz: [see Bergmann, De Relig. Arab. An- 
teislomica, Argentor. 1834, p,7]). The supposed Panic 
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etn . 
SinontanMedal of the Goddess Artarte, 
name Tholath, M>M, which Manter, Hamaker, end 
others considered to mean genetriz, and to belong to 
this goddess, cannot be adduced hers, as Gesentus has 
recently shown that the name has arisen from a false 
reading of the inscriptions (see his Momem. Ling, 
Phenic. p. 114), But it is not at all open to doutt 
that this goddess was worshipped at ancient Carthage, 
and probably under her Phoenician name. The classi- 
cal writers, who usually endeavored to identify the 
gods of other nations with their own, rather than to 
discriminate between them, have recognised several 
of their own divinities in Ashtoreth, Thus she was 
con: to be Juno (Augustin. Quest. in Jud. xvi); 
or Venus, especially Venus Urania (Cicer. Nat. Deor. 
til, 28; Theodoret, /m Libr. iil, Reg, Queeat,L; and the 
numerous inscriptions of Bona Dea Comlestis, Venus 
Coelestis, etc., cited in Manter’s Religion der Karthager, 
P 75); or Luma (Herodian, v, 18, where she is named 
Acrpodpyn; Lucian, De Dea Syra, iv). A part of 
the Phenician mythus respecting Astarte is given by 
Sanchoniathon (Euseb. De Prep. Evang. i, 10): ‘As 
tarte the most bigh, and Jupiter Demarous, and Ado- 
dus, king of the gods, reigned over the country, with 
the assent of Saturn. And Astarte placed the head 
of a bull upon ber own head, as an emblem of sover- 
eignty, As she was journeying abont the world, she 
found a estar wandering in the air, and having taken 
possession of it, she consecrated it in the sacred island 
of Tyre. The Phenicians say that Astarte is Venus.” 
This serves to account 
for the horned figure 
ander which she was 
Tepresented, and af- 
fords testimony of a 
star consecrated as her 
symbol, The factthat 
there is a connection 
between all these di- 
vinities cannot escape 
any student of ancient 
religions; but it is not 
easy to discover the Ne, S 
precise link of that estan TE 
connection, Ashto Medal of Ashtoreth. 
reth was probably confounded with Juno, because 
she is the female counterpart to Baal, the chief god 
of the Syrians—their Jupiter, as it were; and with 
Venus, because the same lascivious rites were com- 
mon to her worship and to that of Ashtoreth and 
her cognate Mylitta (Creuzer, Symbol, ii, 28). But 
so great is the Intermixture and confusion between 
the gods of pagan religions, that Monter further iden- 
tifles Ashtoreth—due allowance being made for differ- 
ence of time and place—with the female Kabir, A zio- 
kersa, with the 


with the Samian, Maltesian, and Lecinian She 
has also bean considered to be the same as the Syrian 
Siab-deity, the Atergotie of 2 Mace. xii, 26, whose 
ple appears, from 1 Macc. v, 48, to have besa 
at Ashteroth-Kamain. See Ararcatts, Her 
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(Qin various forms) is certainly found on the Egyptien 
and Assyrian monuments (Layard's Nineveh, ti, 169); 
which likewise contain illustrations of most of the at- 
tributes ascribed to her in scriptural as well as profane 
authorities (see Jour. Sac. Lit. Oct. 1852, p. 88 2q.). 
As for the power of nature, which was worshipped un- 
der the name of Ashtoreth, Creuzer and Minter assert 
that it was the principle of conception and parturition 
—thet subordinate power which is fecundated by a 
euperior inflaence, but which is the agent of all births 
thron shout the universe. As such, MOnter maintains 
(Religion der Babylonier, p. 21), la opposition to the 
remarks of Gesenlus (Jesaias, ili, 887), that the orig- 
inal form under which Ashtoreth was worshipped was 
the moon; and that the transition from that to the 
planet Venus (which we will immediately notice) was 
unguestionably an innovation of @ later dato, It is 
evident that the moon alone can be properly called 
the queen of heaven; as also that tho dependent re- 
lation of the moon to the eun makes it a more appro- 
priate symbol of that sex, whose functions as fomalo 
and mother, throughout the whole extent of animated 
nature, were embodied in Ashtoreth. See Baa. 
Movers (PA5n. 607) distinguishes two Astartes, one 
Carthaginian-Sidonian, a virgin goddess symbolized 
by the moon, the other Sy ro-Phaenician, symbolized by 
the planet Venus, But it eeems most likely that both 
the moon and the planet were looked upon as sym- 
bols, under different aspects and perhaps at different 
periods, of the goddess, just as each of them may in 
different aspects of the heavens be regarded as the 
“queen of heaven” (q. v.). 

The rites of her worship, if we may assume their 
tesembling those which profane authors describe as 
paid to the cognate goddesses, in part agree with tho 
few indications in the Old Testament, in part com- 
plete the brief notices there into an accordant picture. 
The cakes mentioned in Jer. vil, 18, which are called 
in Hebrew 0°39, kavvanim’, wore also known to the 
Greeka by the name yaSivec, and were by them mado 
in the shape of a sickle, in reference to the new moon. 
Among animals, the dove, the crab, and, in later times, 
the lion were sacred to her, and among fruits the pom- 
egranate. No blood was shed on her altar; but male 
animals, and chiefly dds, were sacrificed to her (Tacit. 
ist. ii, 8). Hence some suppose that the reason why 
Judah promised the harlot a kid was that she might 
sactifice it to Ashtoreth (see Tuch's note to Gen. 
xxxviil, 17), The most prominent part of ber wor- 
ship, however, consisted of those libidinous orgies 
which Angustine, who was an eye-witness of their 
horrors in Carthage, describes with such indignation 
(De Civit, Des, ii, 8), Her priests were ennuchs in 
Women’s attire (the peculiar name of whom Is 5°73, 
kadeskim’, male devotees, sacri, |. e. cinedi, Galli, 1 
Kings xiv, 24), and women (MitvIp, kedeshoth’, female 
devotees, sacra, i. 6. meretrices, Hos, iv, 14, which 
term onght to be distinguished from ordinary harlots, 
M™3"t), who, like the Bayaderes of India, prostituted 
themselves to enrich the temple of this goddess, Seo 
Sopomrre. The prohibition in Dent. xxili, 18, appears 
to allude to the dedication of such funds to such a pur- 
pose. As for the places consecrated to her worsbip, al- 
though the numerous passages in which the Auth. Vers. 
has erroneously randered Iti, A sherah, by grove, are 
to be deducted [see Grove}, there are yet several oc- 
casions on which gardens and shady trees are mentioned 
48 peculiar seats of (probably Aer) lascivious rites (Ine, 
1, 29; Ixv, 8; 1 Kings xiv, 28; Hos, iv, 18; Jer. il, 
20; ili, 18), Sbe also had celebrated temples (1 Sam. 
xxxi, 10). Aa to the form and attributes with which 

was represented, the oldest known Image, 

that io Paphos, was a white conical stone, often seen 

on Phenician remains in the figure which Tacitus thus 

describes, Lc.: “ The statue of the goddess bears n0 
Go 
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resemblance to the hurian form: you see a round fig 
ure, broad at the base, but growing fine by degrees, 
till, like a cone, it lessens to a point.” In Canaan 
she was probably represented as a cow. It is ssid in 
the bonk of Tobit, i, 6, that the tribes which revolted 
sacrificed ‘'to the hetfer 
Baal.” Io Phoenicia she 
had the head of a cow or 
ball, as she is seen on 
coins, At length she was 
figured with the human 
form, as Lucian expreas- | 
ly testifies of the Syrian 
goddess, which is sub- 
stantially the same aa 
Ashtoreth; and she is eo 
found on coine of Seve- 
rus, with her head sur- 
rounded with rays, sitting on @ lion, and holding a 
thunderbolt and a sceptre in either hand. What Kim- 
chi says of her being worshipped under the figure of 
a sheep is a mere figment of the rabbins, founded on 
a misapprehension of Dent. vii, 18. As the words 
flocks (Ashtaroth) of sheep"’ there occurring may be 
legitimately taken as the loves of the flock (Veneres 
pecoris), I. e. either the ewes or the /ambs, the whole 
foundation of that opinion, as well as of the notion 
that the word meane sheep, is unsound. . 

The word Ashtoreth cannot be plausibly derived 
from any root or combination of roots in the Syro- 
Arablan languages, The best etymology, that ap. 
proved by Gesenius (7hes, Heb. p. 1083), deduces it 
from the Persian sitérah, ster, with a prosthetic gut- 
tural (iq. ION, “ Esther," derne). Ashtoreth is 
feminine as to form; its plural AsntazotH also oc- 
curs (Judg. il, 18; x, 16; 1 Sam, vii, 4; xil, 10; xxx}, 
10), a8 is likewise the case with Baal, with which it is 
in this form often associated (Judg. x, 6; 1 Sam, vil, 
4; xii, 10); and this peculiarity of both words is 
thought (by Gesenlus, Thesaur. s. v.) to denote s pla- 
tality of images (like the Greek Hermes), or to belong 
to that usege of the plural which is found in words 
denoting lord (Ewald, Hebr. Gram. § 861). Movers, 
however, contends (PAdn. i, 175, 602) that the plurals 
are used to indicate different modifications of the di- 
vinitles themselves, In the earlier books of the O. T. 
only the plural, Ashtaroth, occurs, and it ts not till 
the time of Solomon, who introduced the worship of 
the Sidonian Astarte, and only in reference to that par- 
ticular goddess, Ashtoreth of the Sidonlans, that the 
singular is found in the O, T. (1 Kings xi, 5, 83; 2 
Kinge xxili, 18),—Kitto; Smith. See Astante, 

Ash-tree. See Asx. 

Ash’‘utith (Heb. Astoath’, N92, perh, for NIG, 
bright; Sept. ‘AatiS v. r. ’AciS, Vulg. Asoth), the last 
named of the three sons of Japhlet, great-grandson of 
Asher (1 Chron, vii, 88). B,C. cir. 1612, 

Ash’ur (Heb. Ashehur’, “AMT, perh. black, oth- 
erwise man of nobility; Sept. ‘Acyw v. r. ’Acdwd, and 
*Agovp v. Fr. ‘Axobp), & posthamous son of Hezron 
(grandson of Judahy, one of his wives (the daugh- 
ter of Machir), Abiah (1 Chron. il, 24), He had sev. 
eral sons by each of his two wives (1 Chron. iv, 6), 
and through these he is called (In both passages) the 
“‘ father" (founder) of Tekoa, which appears to have 
been the place of thelreventual settlement. B,C. clr. 
1658, Schwarz suggests (Palest. p. 119) that the name 
may be connected with the Beth-Zacharias (q. vy.) of 
Josephus (War, i, 1,5); but this lies at some distance 
from Tekoa. See also Assnur. 

Ash/urite (Heb. Ashuri’, "S90, prob, originally 
from "NBR, w step; Sept. ‘Accpi, Valg. Geesuri ; Auth. 
Vers. ‘ Ashurites’’), apparently the designation of « 
tribe in the vicinity of Gilead, one of the trans-Jordantc 
districts over whom the revolting Abner made Ish- 
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bosheth king (2 Sem. ii, 9). The Chaldee paraphrast 
(Targum of Jonathan) supposes the inhabitants of 
Asher (“1% 1°37, “of the house of Asher’’), which 
is supported by several MSS. thet read ““ORM (Da- 
vidson, Hebr. Tezt, ad loc.). “The Asherites” will 
then denote the whole of the country west of the Jor- 
dan above Jezreel (the district of the plain of Kedrue- 
lon), and the enumeration will proceed ly from 
north to south, Asher to Benjamin. The form *‘ Ash- 
erite’' occurs in Judg. i, 82. See Asner. By some 
of the old interpreters—Arabic, Syriac, and Vulgate 
versions—and in modern times by Ewald (Gesch. Jer. 
iii, 145), the name Is taken as meaning the Geshurites, 
the members of a smal) kingdom to the 8. or S.E. of 
Damascus, one of the petty states which were included 
under the general title of Aram (q. v.). The difficulty 
in accepting this subatitution is that Geshur had a king 
of its own, Talmal, whose daughter, moreover, was mar- 
ried to David somewhere about this very time (1 Chron. 
ili, 2, compared with 4), o circumstance not consistent 
with his being the ally of Ishbosheth, or with the latter 
being made king over the people of Geshur. Talmai 
was still king many years after this occurrence (2 Sam. 
ziil, 87). In addition, Geshur was surely too remote 
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Lent, bot was granted at all times, whenever th 
bishop thought the penitent qualified for it, In Kome 
the spectacle on this occaxion is most ridiculons. Af 
ter giving themselves up to all kinds of gayety and 
licentiousness during the Carnival, till twelve o'clock 
on Tuesday night, the people go on Ash-Wetnes 
day morning into the churches, when the officisting 
priests put ashes on their head, repeating the words, 
‘Dust thou art, and unto dust thon shalt retora.” 
The day is kept in the English Church by proper col 
lects and leasona, but without the ashes ceremony.— 
See Bingham, Orig, Ecol, bk. xviil, ch. ii, §2; Procter, 
Common Prayer, p. 278; Burnet, Hist. of Eng. Bef. i, 
94; Martens, De Ant, Eock, Ritibus, lib, iv, cap. xvii. 
Treatises on this observance have been writtan br 
Gleich (Viteb, 1689), Mittwoch (Lips. 1698), Schmid 
(Helmst. 1702), Biber (Lips. 1708). See Aaurs. 


Ashwell, Gzozor, born in 1612, became 2 fellow 
of Wadham College, and afterward rector of Hanwell, 
Oxfordshire, England. He died in 1693, leaving the 
following works: 1. Fides Apostolica ( 
Geatus Eucharisticus (Oxon. 1663) :—8, De Socino et S> 
cindanismo (Oxon. 1680) :—4. De Ecclesié (Oxon. 1688), 
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from Mahanaim and from the rest of Ishbosheth’s ter- 
See Grsnur.° Still oth- 
ers understand that the clan referred to are the same 
with the Asskurites (Heb. Asshurim’, D"STN; Sept. 


ritory to be intended here, 


*Agooupiipt, Vulg. Aesurim ; Auth. Vers. ‘Assharim’’ 
appear from these notices to have 


BLA. 

In Exek, xxvil, 6, Ashor (“12M, plor, Aahurim’, in 
the expression, O'ION-P 
benches for decks} they 
ter of the aehur-trees, i. ¢. inlaid or bordered with 
that wood; Sept. rd lepd cov ixoinoay iE iigavroc, 
oicovg drowdac, Vulg. ef trenstra tua bi ex 
ebore Indico a Auth, Vers. “the company 
of the Ashurites have made thy benches of ivory’’) 
evidently stands for tedashur’ (“ATNM), or box-wood. 
See Box-reEe. 


Ash-Wednesday (dec cinerum), tho first day of 
Lent. It is 20 called from the custom observed in the 
ancient Church of penitents expressing their humilie- 
tion at this time by appearing in sackcloth and ashes, 
Bat it Is not certain that this was always done precise- 
ly on Ash-Wednesday, there being a perfect silence in 
the most ancient writers about it. The discipline used 
toward penitenta in Lent, as described by Gratian, dif- 
fered from thelr treatment at other times; foron Ash. 
Wedneeday they were presented to the bishop, clothed 
in eackcloth, and barefooted; then the seven peniten- 
tial were sung; after which the bishop laid hie 
hands on them, sprinkled them with holy water, and 
poured ashes upon their heads, declaring to them that 
as Adam was cast out of peradise, so they, for their 
sins, were cast out of the Church. Then tho inferior 
ministers expelled them out of the doors of the church, 
In the ond of Lent, on the Thursday before Easter, 
they were again presented for reconciliation by the 
deacons and presbyters at the gates of the church. 
Bat this method of treating penitents in Lent carries 
with it the marks of a more modern practice; for there 
was no use of the holy water in the ancient discipline, 
nor seven penitential pealms in their service, but only 
one, vis. the fifty-first. Neither was Ash-Wednesday 
anciently the first day of Lent, till Gregory the Great 
first added it to Lent to make the number of fasting- 
days completely forty, which before were but thirty- 
six, Nor does'it appear that anciontly the time of 
imposing penance was confined to the beginning of 


3 jecey FCP, ay 
made of ivory, the daugh- 


A’asia (Acia, referred by the Greeks to a person, 
Herod, iv, 45, but by moderns to an Seen bone 
Shemitic etymology, comp. Bochart, Phaleg, iv, 
8879; Bickler, Alte Geogr. p. 89; Wabl, in the Wal 
Encycl. vi, 76 2q.; Forbiger, Ale Geogr. ii, 89; Hit 


'), | zig, Philist, p. 93), a geographical name which is ex- 
an Arab tribe said (with the Letushim and Leammim) 


to be descended from Dedan (Gen. xxv, 8 rrsiln 
south-western part of the Hauran, where they becamo 
somewhat incorporated with the Israelites, See Ans- 


ployed by the writers of antiquity to denote regions of 
ay! different extent, designating as carly as the time 
of Herodotus (iv, 86) an entire continent, in contrat 
with Europe and Africa (comp. Josephus, Aad. xiv, 10. 
1), the boundaries of which have been clearly defined 
(Forbiger, Alte Geogr, li, 89) since the descriptions of 
Strabo (1, 85) and Ptolemy (iv, 5); in the Roman pe 
riod, however, It was generally applied tee 
tingle district of Western Asia (Asia Minor). It isis 
the latter sense alone that the word occurs in the 
Apocrypha (1 Macc. vili, 6; xi, 18; xii, 89; xii, 8; 
2 Macc. ili, 8; x, 24) and New Test. (Acts Hi, 9; ¥i, 
8; xvi, 6; xix, 10, 22, 26,27; xx, 4, 16,18; xxi, 27; 
xxvii, 2; Rom. xvi, 5 [where the true reading is 
‘Aatac}; 1 Cor. xvi, 19; 2 Cor. i, 8; 2 Tim. i, 15; 2 
Pet. 1,1; Rev. i, 4, 11). 

1. Contixerr or Asta.—The ancient Hettevt 
were strangers to the division of the earth into parts 
or quarters, and hence we never find the word Aria 
in any Hebrew book, {It occors first in Biblical writ- 
ers in the books of the Maccabees, and there in 2 r- 
Asolgioliag letters reas oS ieee Glen 

gnating in m geography a } 

of the globe, it Is of the deapest interest in sacred lit- 
eratare. This part of the world ls regarded as having 
been the most favored. Here the fret man was cre 
ated; bere the patriarchs lived; bere the law was 
given; here the greatest and most celebrated monarch 
jes were formed; and from hence the firat founders of 
cities and nations in other parts of the world conduct- 
ed their colonies. In Asia our blessed Redeamer ap- 
peared, wrought ealvation for mankind, died, and ree 
again and from hence the light of the Gospel has beea 

fused over the world. Laws, arta, ectences, and 
religions almost all have had their origin im Asm, 
See Ernxovoor. 
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ASIA 


the Kaskala Gulf (at the extreme north-west), by the 
Caspian Sea and the River Ural, by the Black Sea and 
the rus, by the Sea of Marmora and the Dar- 
danelles, and by the Grecian Archipelago. It is united 
with Africa by the desert Isthmus of Suez, and with En- 
rope by the lofty Caucasian Mountaina and the long 
Uralrange. The ares is about 16,175,000 square miles, 

The inhabitants of Asia (whoee number is variously 
estimated at from 500,000,000 to 800,000,000) are divided 
into three great branches: The Tatar-Caucasian, in the 
Western Asia, exhibits the finest features of our race in 
the Circassian form; the Mongolian race is spread 
throngh Eastern Asia; the Malay in Southern Asia and 
theislands, The north is inhabited by the Samoledes, 
Tchooktches, and others. The following tribes, of dif- 
ferent language and origin, may be distinguished, 
some of which aro relics of scattered tribes of no- 
mades: Kamtschatdales, Ustiacs, Samoiedes, Koriacks, 
Korilians, Aleutians, Coreans, Mongols, and Kal- 
mucks, Mantchoos (Tungoos, Daurians, and Mant- 
choos Proper), Finns, Circassians, Georgians, Greeks, 
Syrians and Armenians, Tatars and Tarke, Persians 
and Afghans, Thibetans, Hindoos, Siamese, Malays, 
Annamites (in Cochin China and Tonquin), Burmese, 
Chinese and Japanese, besides the indigenous inhabit- 
ants of the East Indian falands, Jews and Enropeans. 
The principal languayes are the Arabian, Persian, Ar- 
menian, Turkish, Tatar, Hindoo, Malayan, Mongol, 
Mantchoo, Chinese, and Sanscrit. The principal re- 
ligtons which provail are Mohammedanism in the west- 
ero parts, the worship of the Lama of Thibet in the 
central region, Buddhism in the Burmese territory, and 
Hindooism or Brahminism in India. For farther do- 
taile ond etatisties of the Asiatic countries, see each in 
its alphabetical place, especially Turkey, Persia, Chi- 
na, and India, 

From this great continent must undoubtedly have 
isaued at somo unknown period that extraordinary emi- 
gration which peopled America. It cannot be ques- 
tioned that the inhabitants of the north-eastern parts 
of Asia, little attached to the soil, and subsisting chief- 
ly by hunting and fishing, mizht pass either in their 
canoes in summer, or upon the ice in winter, from their 
own country to the American shore. Or a passage of 
this kind may not be eergh f for it is by no means 
wnlikely that the Straits of Behring were formerly oc- 
cupted by the land, and that the isthmus which joined 
the old world to the new was subverted and over- 
whelmed by one of those great revolutions of nature 
which shake whole continents, and extend the domin- 
fon of the sea to places where its waters aro unknown, 
Dr. Prichard, in his Researches into the Physical His 
tory af Man, \s decidedly of opinion that America was 
poopled by an Asiatic migration; and in the examples 
he gives of tho coincidences of words, ho has fully es. 
tablished the fact of an Intercourse between the na- 
tions of Northern Asia and those of America, long before 
the very existence of the latter continent was known 
to modern Enrope. Later investigations have, almost 
without exception, tended to confirm this conclusion, 

The Scriptures make no mention of many of tho 
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§: and Mesopotamia; the Phoenicians, or descend 
corer cumin the Mizraim, or the Egyptians; the 
Cushites, or Ethiopians; and the Philistines. Of the 
ancient empires mentioned in the Scriptures, the As 
syrian is the earliest, so called from Asshur, the soa 
of Shem, Out of the empire founded by Nimrod at 
Babylon sprung the Babylonian or Chaldean, the 
capital of which was Babylon, while that of Assyria 
was Nineveh. The empire of the Medes aleo sprung 
from the Assyrian, and was at length united by Cyras 
with Persia, a country which, previons to the reign of 
that great prince, did not contain more than a single 
province of the present oxtensive kingdom, and which 
continued to rule over Asia upward of two centuries, 
until {ts power was overthrown by Alexander the 
Great. Elam, which originally denoted the country 
of the Elymai in the modern Khusistan, afterward be- 
came the Hebrew term for Persia and the Persians, 
who were allied to the Madal or Medes, The other 
nations of Asia mentioned in the have each 
their appropriate designations, such as the Arphaxed, 
or Arph-Chesad, supposed to be the Chaldeans; the 
Lud or Ludim, alleged by Josephus ond Bochart to be 
the Lydians; and the Aramites or the Syrians. The 
Asiatic countries more especially mentioned as the 
acenes of great events and importent transactions sre 
Arnbia, Armenia, Assyria, Babylonia, Syria, and Jo 
deo or Palestine, Phoenicia and Persia, See each ia 
ite alphabetical order. 

I. Church History.—Christianity spread rapidly in 
the firat centuries in Western Asia, which, after the 
times of Constantine, belonged among the Christisn 
countries. The apostolic churches of Antioch (q. v.) 
; and Jerusalem (q. v.) received along with Rome and 
Alexandria the rank of patriarchates. The diocese of 
Asia, of which Ephesus was the metropolis, was reck- 
oned next in rank to the four patriarchates up till the 
council of Chalcedon, which subordinated the diocese 
to the Patriarch of Constantinople. In the fifth, sixth, 
end seventh centuries the Nestorians and Monopbs- 
sites were excluded by cecumenical synods from the 
Charch, and organized themselves as independent de- 
nominations, which still exist, Nesroguxs; 
AgmeEsiAns; Jacosrres, Down to the twelfth cen 
tury the churches of Western Asia were still in a mod- 
erately flourishing condition ; but about that time the 
Saracens succeeded in establishing several 
fies, which were the cause of sad desolation to the 
Charch. The Turks, who succeeded, co the 
wreck. For the Church history of the following cen- 
turies, we refer, besides to the articles already men- 
Sonat to heaps hace Cuvrce. Also in other 
portions of Asia the Gospel was early proclaimed, cnd 
Christianity flourished for some ‘bas in till 
it succumbed to the rising power of Mohammedsnism. 
The outposts of Christianity in China end India, 
which probably reach back to an early period, were 
lost sight of by the Latin and Greek churches. The 
Roman Church, inthe Middle Ages ond modern times, 
made great effort to unite with itself the churches of 
Western Asin, and to convert the pagans in various 
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empires and nations of Asia, such as the Chinese em-' Asiatic countries, She succeeded in most of the Porto- 
pire, the Hindoos, and the numerous tribes inhabiting | uese and Spanish possessions, and founded a number 
the extensive raion of Siberia or Asiatic Russia, In-' of dioceses in other countries. The of Protest- 
Gia is mentioned in the Book of Esther, but only in | antism begins with the ostablishment of the rule of the 
reference to the extensive dominions of Ahasuerus, , East India Company; and in the nineteenth centary its 
The Medo-Persian branch of the esi ar na-' missions have developed on so large a scale that the 
tlons who inhabited Asia, of whom were the Medes and | thme appears to be near when it will havethe ascendancy 
ancient Persians, Parthiana, and Armenians, are, how- | in a lar,e portion of Eastern Asia. For more details 
ever, mentioned in sacred history; and among the na-|on the history of both the Roman and the Protestsnt 
tions of Asia Minor we have the Phrygians, the Mys- | churches, we refer to the articles Persta; Cuma; Is- 
jans, and the Bithynians, Of the ancient western) nta; Fartaer Ixp1a; Ixpiaw Ancutrstaao; Ja- 
Asiatic nations, those connected with sacred history PAN, 

are the Elamites, or descendants of Elam; the Aseyri-| III. Erclesiastical Statistice.—The following tabular 
ans, or descendants of Ashur; Hebrews and Idume- survey of the statistics of the Roman Catholic, Prot- 
ans, or Edomites; Beni-Jaktan, or Arabs; the Chas. estant, and total Christian population is taken fromm 
dim, or Chaldeans; the Arammans, who inhabited ‘ Schem's Ecclesiastical Yearbook for 1850. 
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pelled (B.C, 189) to relinquish ali the Asiatic districts 
west of the Taurus to the Romans (Liv. xxxvili, 88; 
1 Mace. vill, 8), who committed Mysie, Lydia, and 
Phrygia to Eumenes (11), king of Pergamus (Liv. 

xxxvil, 55; 89), Hence (6) the kingdom of 


000 | Perzamus was called the Asiatic empire, although the 


"The Greek Charch is the largest Christian body in 
Asiatic Russia and Asiatic Turkey, and is at present 
epreading, together with Russien influence, in Central 
Asia and China, Armenians are numerous in Rusela, 
Turkey, and Persia, and scattered in India. Nestori- 
ans and Jacobites are mostly found in Turkey and India, 
the former also in Persia. By many It ts believed that 
there are still nomerous descendants of Christians in 
various parts of Asia as yet unknown to the rest of the 
Christian world. In 1855. report spread that, at a dis- 
tance of eighteen days’ journey from Cabul, there exist- 
ed 12,000 Christian villages, and In 1859 it was assert- 
ed that 30,000 native Christians had been discovered 
in the island of Celebes. Buddhism, Brahminism, and 
the other religious systems of India, China, and Ja- 

count together a popalation of about 600 millions. 
Boba medanism prevails in Asiatic Turkey, Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, and Tartary, and 
is, in general, professed by a population of about 50 
willions, The Jews in Asiatic Turkey are estimated 
at about 350,000; small numbers live scattered in near- 
ly every country. Ths rest belong to « great variety 
of systems. 
Asia Mixon was the name anciently given to the 
region nearly inclosed by the Euxine, £yean, and 
Mediterranean Seas, and now forming « part of Tur- 
key. Respecting the Biblical notices of this district 
we bsve to remark: (a) Antiochus the Great is called 
king of Asia in 1 Mace. vill, 6; a title that he assumed 
as master (not only of Syria, but also) of the greater part 
of Asia Minor (which had passed over to the Mace- 
donian princes as a Persian province), but was com- 


Syrian Seleucide, who only occupied Cilicia, likewise 
(perhaps only out ‘of empty pretence) assumed this title 
(1 Mace, xil, 89; xill, 82; 2 Mace. ili, 8), and so tho 
empires of Egypt and Asia are found in contrast (1 
Mace. xili, 18), (¢) By the will of Attalus (III) Philo 
metor (q. v.), the kingdom of Pergamus over 
(B.C. 188) as a province into the hands of the Romans, 
in whose diplomatic phraseology Asia was now termed 
ly ‘* Agia cis Taurum’' (comp. Cicero, Flace, 27; 
i. Attic. 54; Plin. 40), Le. Including the districts 
vets, Lydia, Phrygia, and Caria (which last the 
Buedans obtained after the conquest of Antiochus the 
Great). It was governed by a prestor until the Em. 
peror Augustus mado it a proconsular province. In 
this extent it is styled Asia Proper (») iSiwe xadovpiva 
*Acia, Ptolem. v, 2; comp. Strabo, xii, 577). To this 
connection appear to belong the following passages of 
the N. T.: Acts vi, 9 (where Asia and Cilicia are names 
of Roman provinces in Asia Minor); xx, 16; 1 Pet. |, 
1 (see Steiger, in loc.); Rev. {, 4; comp. ii and ffi, 
where letters to the Christian communities in the seven 
cities of (proconsular) Asia designate those in Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and 
Laodicea (q. v. severally) (see Licke, Offenbar, Joh. p, 
201; comp. T. Smith, Septem Asia ecclesiar, notitia, 
Lond, 1671, Utr. 1694; Arundell, Visit to the Seven 
Churches of Asia, Lond, 1828). On the other hand, 
in Acts ii, 9 (comp. xvi, 6; ses Wiggers, in the Stud. u, 
Krit, 1888, 1, 169), it appears to denote Phry,:ia, or, as 
the commentators will have it, only Ionia (see Kuindt, 
in loc.); but it is not certain that in Roman times 
Tonia was called Asia by pre-eminence (see Pliny, y, 
28; comp. Solin. 48). The extent in 2 Cor. |, 8, is un 
certain, and, moreover, the boundaries of Asia Minor 
varied at different (eee Mannert, VI, li, 15 oq. ; 
Wetstein, ti, 464). Thus it may be regarded as pretty 
well settled: (1.) That ‘‘ Asia” denotes the whole of 
Asta Mrror, in the texte Acta xix, 26,27; xxi, 27; 
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\v, 18; xxvil, 2; but (2.), that only Asta Paorer, 
cai bene lotion ers is denoted in Acts il, 
9; vi,9; xvi, 6; xix, 10,92; xx, 4, 16, 18 (Rom. xvi, 
6); 1 Cor, avi, 19; 2 Cor. i, 8; 2 Tim. i, 15; 1 Pet. i, 
1; Bev.1,4,11. Asra Mixon comprehended Bithynis, 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Pisid- 
ja, Lycaonia, Phrygia, Myeia, Troas (all of which are 
mentioned in the New Testament), Lydia, Ionia, Zolis 
‘which are sometimes Included under Lydia), Caria, 
sar and Lycia, Asta Prorea, or Proconsular 
Asia, comprehended the provinces of Phrygia, Mysia, 
Caria, and Lydia (Cicero, Zp. Fam. il, 16). But it is 
evident that Luke uses the term Aaia in s sense etill 
more restricted; for in one place he counts Phrygia 
(Acts il, 8, 10), and in another Mysia (xvi, 6,7), a6 
provinces distinct from Aaia. Hence it is probable 
that in many, if not all, of the second set of references 
above, the word Asia denotes only Ionia, or the entire 
western coast, of which Ephesus was the capital, and 
in which the seven churches were situated. See gen- 
erally, Usher, De Asia proconmdari (Lond. 1681); id. 
De episcop. ia Asia Lond. 1687); 
Carprov, De Asia ecclesiis (Lips. 1698); Cellarius, id, 
(Hal. 1701); Conybeare and Howson's St. Paul, 1, 287; 
Penny Cyc. a. v. Anatolia; Smith's Dict. of Cluss. Geogr. 
1, 282 oq., 288 oq.; Texier, Avie Mincure (Paris, 1863) 
Le Bes and Cheron, Hist. Anciewne de I’ As. Min, (Par. 
1864); Perrot, Voyage ew Ae. fin. (Paris, 1864). 

3. Paocossvcar Asis, therefore, seemea to be usu- 
ally that designated in the New Test., being a Roman 
province which embraced the western part of the pan- 
insula of Asia Minor, and of which Ephesus was the 
capital, This province originated in the bequest of 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, or king of Asia, who left 
by will to the Roman Republic his hereditary domin- 
fons in the west of the peninsula (B.C, 188). Some 
rectifications of the frontier ware made, and ‘“‘ Aaia’’ 
was cohatitated a province. Under the early emper- 
ors it was rich and Sourishing, though it had been se- 
verely plundered under the republic. In the division 
made by Augustus of senatorial and imperial prov- 
inoes, it was placed in the former class, and was gov- 
erned by « proconsul. (Hence dv@vraro, Acts xix, 
88, and on coins.) It contained many important cities, 
among which were the seven churches of the Apoca- 
lypee, and it was divided into aselse districts for jadi- 
cial business, (Hence dyopatoc, f. e. yyipat, Acts, 
ibid.) It is not possible absolutely to define the in- 
land boundary of this province daring the life of the 
Apostle Paul; indeed, the limits of the provinces were 
frequently undergoing change; bat generally it may 
be said that it included the territory anciently subdi- 
vided into Aolis, Ionia, and Doris, and afterward into 


Mysis, Lydia, and Caria. See Mysta; Lycta; Br-| all 


TaYNia; Punyrota; Gavatta, These were 
ly Greek colonies (see Smith'a Smaller Hist. of Greece, 
p. 40 0q.). Moyer (in his Comment. on Acts xvi, 6) 
unnocessarily imagines that the divine intimation 
given to Paul had reference to the continent of Asia, 
as opposed to Europe, and that the apostle su; it 
might have reference simply to ‘ Asia cis Taurum,’’ 
and therefore attempted to penetrate into Bithynis, 
The view of Meyer and De Wette on Acts xxvil, 2 
(and of the former on Acts xix, 10), viz. that the pen- 
insula of Asia Minor is intended, involves a bed Reo- 
enenkel reapicasey this term ‘ Asis Minor’ docs 
not soem to have 80 led till some centuries 
after the Christian era. Nether is it strictly correct 
to speak of Asia in the N. T. as being at that time call- 
ed A. proconsularis; for this phrase also was of later 
ate, and denoted one of Constantine's subdivisions of 
the province of which we are speaking. (See Cony- 
beare and Howson's Life and Eyistles of St. Paul, ch. 
xiv; Marquardt’s Rom, Alterthimer, ill, 130-146.) 
nay yen 

. Seven Cuvscnes or Asta.—These, celebrated 
in the Apocalypee, in the apostolic times, and in ec- 
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cleslastical history, were, as they the 


(ch. Lit, He 
writer of the book of Revelation (ch. i-iti 
Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Poitadelptin 


Astaroh (Acidpync, ruler of Asia Minor, in the 
plur., Acts xix, 81; Vulg. Asia principes; Auth. Vers. 
“the chief of Asia’’), the title of the ten persons an- 
nually chosen in Proconsular Asia as chief 
of the religious rites (presides sacerdotales, Tertull. De 
Spect, 2), and whose office it was to exhibit solemn 

in the theatre every year, in honor of the gods 
and of the Roman Emperor (Cod. Theodos, xv, 9, 2). 
This they did at their own expense (like the Roman 
smdiles), whence none but the most opalent persm 
could bear the office, although only of one year’s coa- 
tinaance (eee Conybeare and Howson, Life and Eps 
tles of 8. Paul, i, 88). The appointment was mach as 
follows: at the beginning of every year (i. e. about the 
autumpal equinox), each of the citles of Asia helda 
pablic assembly, in order to nominate one of their cit- 
izens es asiarch (Spanheim, De ueu et prestant. sum, 
p. 604). A person was then sent to the general coun- 
cil of the province, st some one of the principal cities, 
as Ephesns, Smyrna, Sardis, etc., to announce the name 
of the individual who had been selected (ALL Arist. p. 
844 6q., od. Jobb; p. 618 sq., ed. Cant.). Ofthe persons 
thus nominated by the cities the council ten, 
As the asiarchs are repeatedly mentioned in the plural, 
somo suppose that the whole ten presided as a college 
over the sacred rites (eomp. Strabo, xiv, 649). But ia 
Sassbins (Wis. Keele. tv, 16) Polycarp ts suid ts have 
suffored when ip was asiarch and 
Statias Quadratus proconsul of Asia ;'' from which and 
other circumstances it is deemed more probable thst, 
as in the case of the irenarch, the names of the ten 
nominated by the general council were submitted to 
the proconsul, who chose one of the mumbar to be 
asiarch (see Vales. in loc.; , Obsers. iii, S79 
aq-). Kuindl (st Acts xix, 81) ee a 
en by the proconsul was pre-cminently the asiarch, 
Gassboan hon thee iss piae ested Sorkincaananeen 
and also bore that title. Others, however, think the 
plurality of asiarchs sufficiently accounted for by sup- 
posing that those who Aad served the office continved 
to bear the title, as was the case with the Jewish high- 
priests ; but the othsr branch of the alternative is usu- 
ally preferred. It is probable that in the course of time 
changes were made in the office, which our fragmentary 
information does not enable us to trace; and that the 
Rag dy: open of Eusebius amounts to no more 
than one asiarch, Philip, then and there presided 
at the public games, but not that the arrangements of 
the games were made and provided by that one 


orignal-|asiarch, Even the college of these officers appear to 


have had jurisdiction in Proconsular Asia (q. ¥.) only, 
for we find mention of similar potcentimenty the oth- 


er provinces of Asia Minor, e. g. Bith Gak- 


of the Roman empire, e. g. Syriarch (Liban. Zp. 1217), 
‘ypriarch (2 Macc. xii, 2), etc., each 
charged with similar duties In their respective districts 
(vee the Hall, Encycl, ill, 284 0q.), There is no ground 
for the supposition of Schdttgen (Mfiscel. Lipe. v, 178 
6q.), that the asiarchs were havi 


they were representatives, not of a single city, bat of 
many cities united. This notion of the astarchs 
confirmed by a medal of Rhodes, strock under 
drian, on the reverse of which we read, “A 
struck in common by thirteen in honor of the 
magistrate of Rhodes, Claudio Fronto, asiarch and hich- 
priest of the thirteen etties.” The office might be filled 
by the samo person several times (Akerman, Mem, J 2 


ASIATIC BRETHREN 


p. 61). Their place of res- 
idence was at 
Smyrna, Sardis, 

or at any other city where 
the council washeld. Their 
office was thus, in a great 
measure at least, religious, 
and they sre, in conse- 
quence, sometimes called 
\ belests”” (dpxupetc), and 
their office a 

(lapwoton) (Mart. 8, Poly | 


Cain of HH, 


carp. in Patr. Ap. ¢, 21). 
peor dt =e the SOR Probably itrepresented the 
states the Hodied, religious element of the an- 
wv 
nal ey ‘in cient Panionian League, 


time Avtareh and Pretor.” fonctions of the asiarche 
nearly corresponded (see Herod. i, 142). Coins or in- 
scriptions bearing the names of persons who had served 
the office of aslarch one or more times, are known as 
belonging to the following cities: Aphrodisias, Cyzi- 


dis, Smyrna, Thyatira. 
Dind.; Eckhel, ti, 507; iv, 07; Backb, /necr, vol. ii; 
Krause, Civitates Neocore, p. 71; Wetstein, On Acts 
XIX; Hered. v, 88; On N. T. in loc.) 
These chiefs, then holding such games at Ephesus, 
pad of friendly consideration for Paul, restrained him 
from appearing, as he proposed, in the theatre, daring 
the sedition raised by Demetrius, the goldsmith, respect- 
ing Diana of Ephesus (Acts xix, 81). The considera- 
tion of these asiarchs for the Apostle Paal, during the 
tumult, is not only extremely honorable to his charac- 
ter and to theirs, but is also a strong confirmation of 
the remark made by the evangelist (ver. 10), that ‘‘all 
who dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, 
Jews and Greeks" (see Conybeare and Howson, 
ii, 86). It shows also in what light the tumult of De- 
metrins was bebeld, since he took especial care to 
observe that ‘all Asia” worshipped their idess. 
Yet were the very asiarchs, now engaged in wor- 
ship, intent on saving the man whom Demetrius repre- 
sented as its most formidable enemy (Carstens, De 
Asiarchis Paulo quondam amicis, Lubec. 1744). See 
poayir gd Salmas. ad Solin, 40, p. 568 ; Van Dale, Dis- 
. at marmor. p. 278 9q.; Caretena, Jeditat, 
porter gr . i (Lubec. fru) Ziebich, Mara rae: 
cols alte Mast, (Vat » Pp. 86 q.; Smith’s 
p Arian! Ast. 8. v.; and the treatises De Asiarchis, 
of Boysen (Hal. 1716), Lintrup . 1716), Siber 
CViteb, 1688), Sontag (Altdorf, 1712), and Wesseling 
(Utr. 1753), 


Asiatic Brethren, o secret society greatly re- 
sembling the Rosicrncians (q. v.). It arose in Austria 
im 1790, spread throughout Germany, applied itself 
chiefly to cabalistics and theosophy, and occasioned 
many frands. Baron Ecker von soln and one 
Boheman at Stockholm were the principal defenders 
of this order, See Die Briider St. Johannis des Evang. 
axe Asien (Berl. 1880). 

Asibi’as (AotBiag, comp. Assbia, 1 Esdr. vill, 48), 
ane of the Israelites who renounced bis Gentile wife 
after the captivity (1 Eadr. ix, 26); doubtless a cor- 
ruption 5. the Marcazsag (q. ¥.) of the genuine text 
(Esra x, 25). 

A’ai8), the name of two men. 

L. CHebd. Asia’, dwrB9, created by God; Sept. 
"AowA.) The father of Seraiah, and progenitor of one 
of the ite chiefs that expelled the Hamite abo- 

from the fertile valleve noar Gedor in the time 
of Hezekiah (1 Chron. iv, 85). B.C, ante 712. 

2. (Vulg. Aciel, for the Greek text is not extant.) 
The last named of the five ascribes whom the divine 
voice is represented, in the fancifal vision of 2 Eedr. 
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xiv, 24, as directing Ezra to bring for the purpose of 
recording the revelation about to be communicated to 


Cyzicus, | him. 


Asinzous (Actvaioc), a Jew during the ieee d 
at Babylon, of whose exploits, in connection with 

brother Anileus (‘AvtAaiog), in raising bimself from 
obscurity to the chief power In the province of Meso- 
potamia, and of whose reverses afterward in conse- 
quence of an idolatrous marriage, Josephus gives a de- 
ee but apparently apocryphal account (Ant. xviii, 


‘As’tpha CAcigd), one of the family-heads of the 
“temple-servante” that returned from Babylon (1 
Eadr. v, 29); pomedy the Hasupna (q. v.) of the 

gem (Judg. is 18). See ASHKELON. 

Askew, Awwe (otherwise Aecough or Ascue), born 
in 1621, was second daughter of Sir Wm. Askew, of Lin- 
colnshire. By the study ofthe Scriptures she became a 
convert to the opinions of the Reformers, at which ber 
hasband, one Kyme, a papist, turned her out of doors, 
She came up to London to sue for a separation, and 
appears to have attracted the favorable notice of some 
ladies bigh at court. She was soon accused of herery 
and committed to prison. Being examined before tho 
Bishop of London and others, she is sald to have re- 
plied boldly to the lord-mayor’s question, ‘‘ Whether 
the priests cannot make the body of Christ?” “I 
have read that God made man; but that man can make 
God I never yet read” (Strype, Memorials, i, 887). 
Yet it is said by Burnet that ‘after much pains she 
set her hand to a recantation, by which she scknowl- 
edged that the natural Lody of Christ was present in 
the sacrament after the consecration, whether the 
Lk pcs ag hace fil man; and that, whether it 

ly conaumed or reserved in the pix, it was 
the trae body of Christ” (dist, of Reformation, bk. Sil). 
Her recantation, however, was not effectual, for she 
‘was soon apprehended again and committed to New- 
gate, where she was again strictly questioned as to 
what ladies at court had shown her fevor and encoor- 
agement. She was placed on the rack and cruelly 
tortared in the sight, and, as Fox saya, by the hand of 
the Lord Chancellor Wricthesly, whose eagerness In 
this matter is ascribed to his ae to gain some ground 
of offence against the Duchess of Suffolk, the Countess 
of Hertford, or some other ladies. But her patience 
and fortitude could not be shaken. She was burnt 
with four others at the stake in Smithfield, July 16, 
1646, She wrote several worka, one of which is en- 
titled Eraminationes pie,—Penny Cyelop. 0, v.; Fox, 
rice Martyrs, p. 600-614; Burnet, Hist. of Reforma- 

«4, p. 547, 

ape Conran, a learned Danish divine, born ct 
Bergen, in Norway, in 1664, studied at Copenhagen, 
and in the years 1598-99 travelled through Germany, 
Switzerland, France, England, and Ireland. He re- 
turned to Copenhagen in 1600, and profeased the He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin languages, and theology. He 
died in 1624, leaving among other works: 1, 4 Treat- 
ise on Electicn (Danish, Copenhagen, 1612, 8vo) ;—2. 
Physica et Ethica Mosaica (Hanau, 1618) :—8. De Di- 
oendi et Disserendi Ratione, lib, lit (Copenhagen, 1612, 
4to. This book is placed on the Roman /ndex):—4, 
De Christo vero Deo et Homine in una Indivisa Persona, 
etc. (Frankfort, 1620, 8vo):—5. De Statw Christi ante 


Jncarnationem et in Incarnatione ( 1632, 
4to):—8. Oratio de Statu Religionis in ab 1817 
ad 1628 pe een 1681, 4to):—7. De Religionis 


per Lutherum Plantatione in Daniam et Norvegiam 
(Copenhagen, 1620, 4t0); besides many disputations, 
etc., on Free Will, Original Sin, the Creation, etc. 
Asmode’us (‘Acpodatog), a demon or evil spirit 
mentioned in the apocryphal book of Tobit (il, 8) as 
having become enamored of Sera, the daughter of 
Raguel, and killed the seven husbands whom she had 


ASMON ZHAN 


married (Tob. vi, 14), bat a» being pot to flight by 
the charm used by Tobias on his marriage with her 
(Tob. viii, 2,8), The rabbins have a number of absurd 
traditions respecting Asmodwas ("JOUM or °NTORM, 
Talm. Gotten, Ixvill, 1) as a libidinous demon (comp. 
Gen. vi, 1), and indeed the Talmudists represent him 
as the prince of devils, even Satan bimself (see Fisen- 
menger, Entd, Judenth. ti, 440; Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr, 
ad Luc. xi, 15). Hence Beelzebub has been supposed 
to refer to the same demon. Bat a similar title they 
also give to ‘the angel of death,” as the destroyer of 
all mankind; hence some derive the name Asmodeus 
from the Hebrew TQ, ahead’, to exterminate, which 
identifies it also with Abaddon (q. v.), the same as 
Apollyon (Rev. ix, 11, where he is called ‘‘s king, 
the angel of the bottomless pit”), and 6 ‘O\cPprdwy, 
Wied. xviii, 25, where he is represented as the ‘evil 
angel’’ (Pas. Ixxviil, 49) of the plague (Schleusner’s 
Thesaur. s. v.), the angel of death (see Iigen, Ze Tod. 
p- 42), Thus the story in Tobit means no more than 
that the seven husbands died successively on their 
marriage with Sara. (For other interpretations, see 
Fritzsche, Comment, p. 88). Others, however (Gesen. 
Aligem, Literatur-Zeit, 1615, No. 128; De Wette, BXb/. 
Theol, p. 146; Reland, Ant, Sacr. iv, 6), rather refer it 
to the Perslc word to tempt (Castelli Ler. 
Pers, col. 24 0q.). Ia the ers of ages te ass 
spirit fe represented as causing, throug’ sy’, 
daath of Sara's seven husbands in succession on the 
bridal night; gaining the power to do so (as is hinted) 
through their incontinence. Tobias, instructed by 
Raphael, burns on ‘the ashes of perfume" the heart 
and liver of the fish which he caught in the Tigris; 
“the which smell when the evil spirit had smelled, he 
fled into ths utmost parts of Ecypt, and the angel 
bound him” (Tob. vill, 8). It is obviously 9 vain en- 
dsavor to attempt to rationalize this story, since it is 
throughout founded on Jewish dmmonology, and ‘‘the 
loves of the angels,” a strange fancy derived from 
Gen. vi, 2, Those, however, who attempt thie task 
make Asmodmus the demon of impurity, and suppose 
merely that the fumes deadened the passions of Tobias 
and bis wife. The rabbins (among other odd fables) 
make this dwmon the offepring of the incest of Tubal- 
cain with hls sister Noema, and say (in allusion to 
Solomon’s many wives) that Asmodwus once drove 
him from his kinzdom, but, being was 
forced to serve in building the Temple, which he di 
nolselessly, by means of a mysterious stone Shamir 
(Calmet, 5. v. and Fragments, p. 271, where there is a 
great deal of fanciful and groundless speculation), 
See generally Wichmann, De Asmod@o epiritu ma- 
ligno dv3pwrorrovy (Lub, 1666); Hosum, De Aschmo- 
dao demonio maligno (Hafn, 1709); Neubauer, De an- 
gelo mortis ex mente Hbr. ef Mukammedanoram 
1782); Hezel, Schriftforscher (Giessen, 1792), ti, 1 8q. ; 
Calne a Deer ene on the demon Asmodeus (trand 
ny "a Commentary on the Apocrypha) ; 
De Angelis, p. 611 eq. See Damon, ae 
» Asmonzan (‘Accpwvaiog, Accapwvatoc, Joseph, 
Ant, xli, 6, 1 9q,; In Joseph. Gorionid. plur. os* aun, 
Chashmonim’ ; more fally "¥))27/07 M93, Jonathan's 
Turg. on 1 Sam, ii, 4; comp. Arab. chashim, noble; 
ODN, Pes, Ixvill, 82; fat ones, |. e. opulent), the 
proper designation of the family of the priest Mattathi- 
as, whose sons became better known by the surname 
ofthe Maccabees, (For the lineage and history of the 
Asmonmans in full, sea the Penny Cyclopedia, «. v.) 
Sea Jonas Maccanava. With Mattathias (B,C. 167) 
began the exploits of the Asmoneans in delivering the 
Jewish people from the oppressive yoke of the Syrian 
Seleucid, which was accomplished by Jonathan, son 
of Mattathias, already  high-priest in rank—a dignity 
that was now attached to that of Syrian ‘‘meridarch.” 
Simon, another son of Mattathias, became himself he- 
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reditary prince of the Jews. His grandson Aristotu- 
lus assumed the diadem, and the royal dynasty of the 
Asmonsans continued on the Jewish throne till the ia- 
terference of Pompay in Jewish affairs, Aristobales 
II, the third king of the Asmonsan line, was dethroned 
by the Romana, and upon his sons devolved the peril 
ous endeavor of regaining thelr aneestral crown, but 
without permanence. They both paid therefor the pen- 
alty of their lives, the last being Antigonas (whom An- 
tony caused to be beheaded at Antioch, Joseph. Ant, 
xv, 1, 2),with whom the Asmonmwan dynasty expired, 
after a duration of 126 years, in the consulship of M. 
Vips. Agrippa and Canin. Gallus, 1. e. B.C. 37 (sce 
Joseph. Ant, xiv, 16,4). The two surviving member 
of the family, Aristobalus and Mariamne, grandchil- 
dren of Aristobulus IJ, appear, it is true, af first to 
have striven to maintain a position in life under the 
Herodian sway suitable to their rank; but they soca 
fell under the suspicion of King Herod, and, with the 
astasaination of Mariamno, tho family of the Asmonm- 
ans likewise became extinct (apparently after Herod's 
return from Antioch, where he had met Octavianus on 
his return from Egypt, B.C. 29; Joseph, Ang, xv, 7, 4), 
The exploits of the Meecavees ander Simon are relstad 
in the books of the Apocrypha that bear their name 
(1 and 2 Macc. among tho Jews, S°STSEN 50, 
books of the Chashmonaans; see Hichhorn, Kinl. ia die 
Apokr, Schr. d. A. T. p. 208 sq.; Jahan, IT, iv, 949 6q.; 
Bertholdt, iil, 1086); but the complete history of the 
Asmoneans is given by Josephas (Ant, xii, 6 to xiv, 
16), who was himself a descendant of their lineage (Ant 
xvi, 7,1). See Maccases. 

As’nah (Heb. Asnah’, Mp, perh. Aatefel, ot 
thorn, otherwise store-house ; Sept. 'Aceva), the head 
of one of the families of the Nethinim that retarned 
from the Babylonian captivity with Zerubbabel (Esra 
il, 50). B.C. ante 586, 


Asnap’per (Chald. Osnapper’, “iprptt; some 
MSS. “IQI5%, Asenappar’, whence Sept. ‘Aoormangdp 
v. r. Nagap; Vulg. Asenaphar), the name of an As- 
syrian king or satrap who is aald to have planted col- 
onies (probably from some distant conquered terri- 
tory) in Samaria, or perhaps other parts of Palestize 
and Syria (Esra iv, 10). On the supposition that a 
king of Assyria is meant, and by comparison with 2 
Kings xvii, 24, many (with Grotius) identify bim with 
Shalmoneser; others (as Rosenmoller, Aberth. 1, % 
109; Hengstenberg, Authent, Dan, p. 178) understand 
Esarhaddon (comp. Ezra iv, 2; 0 Michaelis; but sce 
on the contrary Herzfeld, Geach. d. Volkes Ierac, i, 
478); while most of the Jewish interpreters assame 
Sennacherib to be meant. He was probably, bow- 
ever, only a satrap of some of the Assyrian provinces 
(B.C. clr. 712), and the epithet applied to him in the 
passage In Esra (N"°0") MDM, the great and the ex- 
cellent, i. @. most eminent [comp. codrieroc, Luke i, 3]; 
Auth. Vers, “ the great and noble”) is apparently the 
usual title of persons in that capacity, being indeed 
perhaps the translation of the official title Osnapper 
itself (OX =Sanscrit oma, great; "Y=Sanscrit para, 
noble; see Luzath, La Sanecritisme de la langue A ssy- 
bey eye Bohlen, on the other hand, com- 
pares Sanecrit Senapa, leader of om army; according 
to which the name would pet he male a designa- 
tion of an Assyrian general, 


A’som ('Agdy), one of the leraclites whoes “ sons” 
had taken foreign wives on the return from Babylon 
(1 Eedr. ix, 88); evidently the Hasum (q, v.) of the 
true text (Ezra x, 88). 


A’eor (‘Acwp), a plain in Galilee near the Sea of 
Gennesaret (1 Macc. xl, 67, according to the Vulg. and 
Syr.; the common Greek has Nacwp, Auth. Vera. 
‘‘Nasor;”’ bat the initial » has apparently been bor- 
rowed from the preceding widiow), probably Hazer 


ASP 


(ish, which is thus Grecized in the Sept.), in the 
tribe of Naphtali (comp. Joseph. Ané, xlil, 5,7). See 
Hazor. 


Asp (jN0, pe’ then, 20 called probably from extend- 
ing iteelf, Deut. xxxli, 83; Job xx, 14, 16; Isa. xi, 
8; ‘*adder,” Pas. lviil, 4; xci,13; dow, Rom. ili, 8), 
8 venomous kind of serpent, perbaps correctly desig- 
nated by this rendering, since the Chald., Syr., and 
Arabic equivalents appear to denote some member of 


the Coluber family (see Gesenius, TAceaur. p. 1140). | 


Bochart (Hieros. iii, 156, ed. Lips.) incorrectly refers 
to the Syr. name for dragon (comp. his treatise De 
aspide surda ad Pea. ili, 6, ibid. p. 161 0q.). Kitto 


(Pict. Bible, at Job xx, 14) compares the beten of the | 


Arabs, called by the Cyprians kufi (nwo, deaf, comp. 
Psa. iviii, 4). This reptile, which more exactly cor- 
responds in name to the Heb., is thus described by 
Forskal (Descr. Anim. p. 15): ‘‘ Spotted all over with 
black and white; a foot long, and about twice as thick 
as one’s thumb; oviparous; the bite instantly fatal, 
causing the body to swell.” See Apprr. The ‘asp’ 
is often mentioned by ancient authors (sco Smith’s 


The Aap (Haje): 1, at rest; 2, aroused. 


Diet. of Class, Antig. s. v. Aspis), but in such vague 
terms (except that they agree in its extreme venom, 


whence it was selected by Cleopatra as the surest and’ 


5 means of her suicide) that little can be posi- 
tively determined respecting it, if indeed several spe- 
cies of serpent are not thus designated. From the de- 
ecription of Pilny, however (Hist, Nat, viil, 85), nat- 
uralists have generally fixed upon the e/-Haye (or 
Nasher, described by Forskal, Anim. p. 14) of the 
Arabs (Vipera Haje of Dandin) as representing tho 
ancient asp. I¢ is from three to five feet in length, 
of @ dark green color, marked obliquely with bands of 
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brown, and closely allied to the celebrated cobra-de-ca- 
pello of India in ite powerof —___ 
eat Bog chp when i a 
tated, rising on ee_A) s. 
tail in striking tts prey (see : "4 
Penny Cyclopedia, s. v.). J a, 
It is often figured as a sa- Ba,|\ 
ee Tet 
Aap as Agathodenwn, 
telary Spirit, at the en 


cred symbol on the Eyyp- 
tlan monuments under the 

t of chen 

nies an ancteat Egyp- 


name Kneph (Rawlinson's 
Herodotus, ii, 105), See 
Serrest. 
Aspal’athus (dewaa€oc), a word which occurs 
only in Ecclus, xxiv, 15, of the Apocrypha, where the 
substance which it indicates Is enumerated with other 
spices and perfumes to which wisdom is compared. It 
was no doubt one of the drugs employed by the an- 
cients as a perfume and incense, as it is described by 
Divcecorides (i, 19), as well as enumerated by Theo- 
phrastus (ix, 7), and by both among aromatic sub- 
stances, It forms one of the ingredients of the cyzhi, 
or compound incense made use of Ly the Egyptian 
| Priests, as related both by Plutarch and Dioscorides, 
| From the notices in the classical authors (comp. 
 Theogn. 1193; Theocr. xxiv, 87; Plin. xii, 24, 62) we 
can only gather that it was a thorny shrub, whose bark, 
In the 
Arabian works on husbandry the plant Is stated to 
have an acid taste, and to bears purple flower, Lut no 
fruit (eee Smith's Dict. of Class, Antig. s.v.). Lig- 
num Rhodium is scmetimes considered to be one of 
the kinds of arpalathus described by Dioscorides, but 
this is a produce of the Canary Islands, and of the 
plant called Convolvulus scoparius, By others as- 
'palatbus, which has been supposed to be the same 
| thing as Syrian aloe, or that of Rhodes and of Candia, 
{s thought to have been yleldcd hy species of the genus 
which has been called Aspalathus, and especial! by 
the spectes A. Creticus, which Is now called “Anthylle 
Hermannia ; but there does not seom to be sufficient 
proof ofthis. Others again have held that aspalathus 
was a kind of agallochum [see ALoz), and Dr. Harris 
(sub. Lign.—sloe) seems to have thought that he got 
rid of a difficulty by suggesting that chalim, which 
was protally agallochum, should be rendered Aspal- 
athus, Arab authors, as Avicenna and Serapion, give 
Dar-shishan as the Arabic synonym of aspalathus, 
They quote some of their own countrymen as authori- 
ties respecting it, in addition to Galen and Dioscorides, 
Hence {t would appear to hare l.een a product of the 
East rather than of the West, as for such they usually 
give only the Greek name or its translation, and 
qnote only Greek authorities. Avicenna, in addition 
to his description, says that some think it may be the 
root of Indian nard. Hence it may justly be inferred 
that Dur-shishan, which the Arabians thought to be 
us, must have come to them from India, or 

they would not have hazarded this supposition. In 
Tadia the name Dar-ehishan is applied to the bark of 
a tree which ia called kaiphul or kypAul. This tree is 
a native of the Himalayan Mountains from Nepal to 
the Sutlej, and has been figured and described by Dr. 
Wallich, in his Tentamen Flore Nepalensis, p. 59, t. 
45, by the namo Myrica sapida, in consequence of its 
fruit, which is something like that of the arbutus, 
belng edible. The leaves, on keing rubbed, have a 
pleasantly aromatic though faint smell, Tho bark 
forms an article of commerce from the hills to the 
plains, being esteemed in tho latter as a valuablo stim- 
ulant medicine. It may be seen mentioned by the 
name ka-i-phul in Gladwin’s translation of the Persian 
Ulfuz-s-Udwieh, No, 884, as a synonym of Dar-shee- 
shan, which is described as an aromatic bark, while at 
No. 167 Dar-shishan is considered to be a synonym 
of ishtelayus, which seems to be a corruption of aspal- 
‘ athus from the errors of transcribers in the dlacritical 
‘points, Xcaiphul has, moreover, been long celebrated 


| 


ASPATHA 
by Sansesit authors, and it may therefore have eaally 


formed one of the early articles of commerce from the | slagzy 


East to the West, together with nard, costus, and lyciam 
from these monntaine,—Kitto, s,v. See Sriceny. 

As’patha (Heb. Aspatha’, RMBDS, prob. San- 
sort Aspadata, given by a horse, i. 6. by Brabmah in 
the form of a horse [comp. the Persian name ‘Acwra- 
ddrne or ‘Aordénc, Diod. Sic. il, 88]; Sept. acyd, 
etc,), the third of the sons of Haman slain by the 
Jews of Babylonia (Esth. ix, 7). B.C. 478. 


Aspergillom or Aspersorium, the brash or 
mop from which holy water (q. v.) is sprinkled in the 
Roman Church. 

Aspersion, (1.) a name given by the early writers 
to baptiam by pouring or sprinkling. See Barriss. 

(3 In the Roman Church, sprinkling of person or 
things with the so-called Aoly water is called “* asper- 
ation.” The water is mixed with salt, and bleased by 
a given form of benediction for use in the church or 
at the altar,—Boissonnet, Dict, des Cérémonies, p. 105. 
See Hoty Wares. 

Asphaltites. See Deap Sza. 

Asphaltum is probably the substance denoted 
by the Heb. "GM, chemar’ ; Arab. chomar (Sept. de- 
forror, Aath, Vers, ‘‘alime,” Gen, xi, 8; xiv, 10; 

xod. ii, 8, where Luther, like the modern rabbins, 
transiates by ‘‘clay”), The Hebrew ond Arabic 
names probably refer to the reddish color of some of 
the specimens (Dioscorides, i, 99). (The Greek name, 
whence the Latin asphaltum, has doubtless given 
name to the Lake Asphaltites [Dead Sea], whence it 
was abundantly obtained.) Usually, however, asphal- 
tum, or compact bitumen, is of a shining black color; 
ft fo solid and brittle, with a concholdal fracture, alto- 
gether not unlike common pitch, Its specific gravit: 
is from 1 to 1.6, and it consista chiefly of bituminous 
oil, hydrogen gas, ond charcoal. It is found partly 
as a solid dry fossil, intermixed in layers of plaster, 
marl, or slate, and partly as liquid tar flowing from 
cavities in rocks or in the earth, or swimming upon 
the surface of lakes or natural wells (Burckhardt, ii, 
77). To jadge from Gen. xiv, 10, mines of asphaltum 
must have existed formerly on tho spot where subse- 
quently the Dead Sea, or Lake Asphaltites, was form- 
ed, such as Mariti (7ravels, iv, 27) discovered on the 
western shore of that sea, The Palestine earth-pitch, 
however, seems to have had the preference over all 
the other sorts (Plin, xxviil, 28; Discor. i, 100). It 
was used among the ancients partly for covering boats, 
paying tho bottoms of vessels (comp, Niebuhr, fi, 836; 
Gen. vi, 14; Exod. li, 3; Josephus, War, iv, 8 4; 
Buckingham, Mesopot. p. 846), and partly as a substi- 
tute for mortar in buildings; and it ls thought that 
the bricks of which the walls of Babylon were built 
(Gen, xi, 8; Strabo, xvi, 748; Herod. i, 179; Plin. 
xxxyv, 61; Ammian, Marcell, xxiii, 6; Virtruv. viii, 
8; comp. Josephus, Ans, i, 4, 8) had been cemented 
with hot bitumen, which imparted to them great solid- 
ity. In ancient Babylon asphaltum was made use of 
aleo for fuel, as the environs (in the place called Js or 
Hit, see D'Herbelot, Bibl. Orient, 8, v. Hit) have from 
the earliest times been renowned for the abundance of 
that substance (Diod. Sic, ti, 12; Herod. { 179; Dion. 
Cass. Ixvill, 26; Strabo, xiv, 8,4; Plut. Alec. c, 85; 
Theodoret, Quest, in Genes. 69; Ritter, Erdk. ii, $45; 
Buckingham, Afesopot. p. 846). Neither were the an- 
clent Jews unacquainted with the medicinal Properties 
of that mineral (Josephus, War, tv,@, 4). Asphaltum 
was also used among the ancient Egyptians for em- 
balming the dead. Strabo (xvi) and many other an- 
clent and modern writers assert that only the asphalt 
of the Dead Ses was used for that purpoee; but it has 
in more recent times been proved, from ex 
made on mummies, that the employed elag- 
gy mineral pitch in embalming the dead. This opera- 
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tion was performed in three different ways: first, with 
mineral pitch alone; second, with a mixture 
of this bitamen and a liquor extracted from the cedar, 
called cedoria ; and third, with a similar mixture, to 
which resinous and aromatic substances were added 
(Hay, Mineral, ii, 816). See Brrom=n. 

Asphaltom is found in massea on the shore of the 
Dead Sea, or fiosting on the surface of ite waters. Dr. 
Shaw (Travels in Barbary and the Levant) was told 
that this bitumen, for which the Dead Sea is so famons, 
Gzadle atoargemrrstscartar diene, ihe met 
large pieces of semi-giobular Ww as soon as 
they touch the surface and the external air operates 
upon them, burst asunder in a thousand pieces with « 
terrible crash, like the pulcis fulminans of the chemists. 
This, however, he continues, only occurs along the 
shore; for in deep water it is supposed that these erup- 
tions show themselves in large columns of smoke, which 
are often seen to rise from the lake. The fact of the 


parts (comp. Burckhardt, 
when in the neighborhood, heard from the natives the 
same atory which had previously been told to Seetzen 
and Burckhardt, namoly, that the asphaltam flows 
down tho face of a precipice on the eastern shore of the 
lake until a large maas is collected, when, from its 
weight or some shock, it breaks off and falls into the 


'Y | sea (Seetzen, in Zach's Monatl. C 


xviil, 441; 
Burckhardt, p. 894; Robinson, ii, 229). This, how- 
ever, he strongly doubts for assigned reasons, and it 
is agreed that nothing of the kind occura on the wes/- 
erm shore. He rather inclines to receive the testimony 
of the local Arabs, who affirm that the bitumen only 
appears after earthquakes. They allege that after the 
earthquake of 1834 huge quantities of it were cast upon 
the shore, of which the Jehalin Arabs alone took abost 
60 kuntars (each of 96 lbs.) to market; and it was cor- 
roboratively recollected by the Rev. Eli Smith that a 
large amount had that year been purchased at Beirut 
by the Frank merchants. There was another earth- 
quake on January 1, 1887, and soon after a lenge mass 


Bib. Researches, ji, 280). This information may serre 
to illustrate the account of Josephus that “the sea in 
many places sends up black masses of aspbaltam, which 
float on the surface, having the form and size of head- 
less oxen” (War, ix, 8, 4); and that of Diodoras (Gi, 
48), who states that the bitumen is thrown up im mass. 
es, covering sometimes two or three picthra, and hav- 
ing the appearance of islands.—Kitto, sv. See Prreu. 


As’phar (‘Aagép v. r. 'Aagdd, 1 Mace. ix, 83), a 
‘‘ pool” (Adexog, not sea, as the Vulg. and some other 
versions render, but which often stands in the Sept. 
for "12, a pit, or “RD, @ well), i.e, fountain or cistern 
in the south or south-east of Palestine (in the “‘ wilder- 
meas of Thecoe” or Tekoa), where the Jews under 
Jonathan Maccabmus had an encampment at the be 
ginning of their struggle with Bacchides (sce Joseph. 
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Ast. xiii, 1, 2); meaning doubtless (if the Dead [As 
Pphaltic] Sea, as Grotius and others tetas on 
siderable reservoirs in the direction of Arabia (comp. 
ver. 35), near the territory of the Nabethmans (seo 
Diod. Sic. xix, 94). 

Asphar’asus (. + Valg. Mechpeator) 
one of the associates of Parnnd Gttatone ee 
Babylon (1 Esdr. v, 8); doubtless a corruption of the 
Nizrar (q.- v.) of the true text (Esra li, 2), 

Aspland, Roszsr, an Engtish Unitarian minister, 
born in 1742, educated for the Calvinistic ministry at 
Highgate and Hackney, and afterward at Aberdeen, 
where he threw up his scholarship on be- 
posers eatin 1800. At 20 he was ordained 
pastor ptist Church at Newport, Isle of Wight, 
with liberty to preach Unitariantsm. In 1805 he was 
installed at Gravel Pit Chapel, Hackney, where he re- 
mained pastor till his death, Dec. 80, 1845. For years 
he was a leader English Unitariana, edited the 
“Monthly Repository’ and the “Christian Reform- 
er," and published a number of sermons and pam- 

His Life, W and were 
published by his son (Lond. 1850, 8vo). 

As’ri8] (Heb. Aseria’, SN, a faller form of 
Aaareal ; Sept. "Eapind), a son of Manassch (Josh, xvil, 
2), apparently his frst by a Syrian concubine (1 Chron. 
vii, 14, where the name is improperly Auglicized ‘‘Ash. 
riel’’), B.C. post 1856. His descandants were called 
Aoridtites (Heb. Aridi, "2N"GR; Sept. 'Eopudi, 
Nam. xxvii, 81). 

As’riélite. See Aszrsz. 

Aas (properly “i0r, chamor’, from the reddish 
dun color of the hair of the wild ass; femsle jiMx, 
athon’; Gr. évog), (I.) a domestic antms) (Gen, xif, 16; 
xxiv, 36; xxx, 43; xxxii, 5; Josh. vi, 21; vil, 24; 
comp. Exod. xx, 17; xxil,4; xxiii, 4sq.; 1 Sam. vill, 
16; Loke xiii, 15; xiv, 5), found generally in the East 
(comp. 1 Chron. xxvil, 80; for Mosaic precepta respect- 
ing the animal, see Exod. xx, 17; xxi, 88; xxii, 10; 
xxiii, 4 eg.; Deut. xxii, 8 aq.; comp, Mishna, Baba 
Mes. vi, 8; Baba Bathra, v, 2), avd very serviceable 
(particularly in the cultivation of the soil, Varro, 2. 2. 
ii, 6; Pallad. xviii, 14), although not to be compared 
with the modern ase of northern countries, but by far 


word ass is a low term of contempt, with the Orien- 
tals anciently as now the very opposite was the case 
; comp. Jliad, xi, 588 aq. ; see D’Herbe- 

. 8. Vv. Hamar; Freytag, Ad select. ex 


white streaks (Judg. v, 10; comp, Morier, 
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186; Paulus, Samm/, {, 244). No saddle, however, 
was used from the earliest time (Hasselquist, Trav. 
p. 66), bat simply a covering consisting of a piece of 
cloth or a cushion (hence WI3T “GN, a bound or girt 
@ss, means a beast saddled and bridled, Gen. xxi, 8; 
Num, xxii, 21; Judg. xix, 10), so that the driver 
Gudg. xix, 3; 2 Kings iv,24; Talm. 92M, chammar’, 
Mishna, Erwb. tv, 10, etc.) ran beside or behind the 
rider (Hasselquist, Trav. p. 66), The ass, morepver, 
was not only employed for bearing burdens (Neb. xiil, 
15; Josh. ix, 4; 1 Sam. xvi, 20; xxv, 18), but cven 
for distant journeys (Gen. xliil, 26; xliv, 8, 18; xlv, 
28; comp. Josephus, Life, 24; Mishna, Parad, xii, 9), 
and also for drawing the plough (Dent. xxii, 10; comp. 
Exod, xxiii, 12; Isa. xxx, 24; xxxii, 20; 80, too, 
among the Romans, Plin. vill, 68; xvil, 8; Varro, 
R. RB. ii, 6; Colum. vii, 1) and in mills (Matt. xviii, 
6; Luke xvil, 2; “asinus molarivs,”’ Colum. vii, 2; 
BwMeAWN Wer, Buxtorf, Floril Mebr, p. 808; comp. 
Brouckhus, ad 7ibull, ii, 1, 8). In war they carried the 
baggage (2 Kings vii, 7; comp. Polluc. Unom. i, 10); 
but, according to Isa. xxl, 7, the Persian king Cyrus 
bad cavalry mounted on asses; and not only Strabo 
(xv, 726) ossures uo that the Caramanians, a people 
forming part of the Persian empire, rode on asses in 
battle, but Herodotus (iv, 129) expressly states that 
Darius Hystespis made use of the ase in « fight with 
the Scythians (comp. Allan, Axim. xil, 82). See, 
generally, Bochart, Hieros. 1, 148 sq.; fi, 214 eq.; 
Lengerke, Keadan, 1, 140 sq., 146, 165.—Winer,i, 846, 

The domestic asa, being on animal of a patient, labo- 
rious, and etupid nature, the emblem of persone of a 
similar disposition. Issachar ts called 9 ofrong ass 
(Gen. xlix, 14), in reference to his descendants, as 
being a settled agricultural tribe, who cultivated their 
own territory with patient lubor, emblematized by the 
ass. We rarely read of Issachar being engaged in 
any war, which is ever hostile to agriculture, Of 
Jebolakim it is sald, in Jer. xxil, 29, ‘' With the burlal 
of an ase shal) he be buried, dragged along, and cast 
forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem ;” an event mcn- 
tioned by Josephus, who says that ‘‘the king of Bab- 
ylon ndvanced with an army’, that Jeholakim admit- 
ted him readily into Jerusalem, and that Nebuchad- 
nezzar, having entered tho city, instantly put him to 
death, and cast his dead body unburied without the 
walls.” It ts recorded of Christ in Zech. ix, 9, and 
quoted thence in Matt. xxi, 5, that he should be 
‘homble, and sitting on an ass, even on a colt the 
foal of an ass.” As horses were used in war, Christ 


Denkw. p.| may be supposed, by this action, to have shown the 


homble and peaceable nature of his kingdom. On 
the contrary, Ephraim ls compared to a wild nea, in 
Hos, viil, 9, i. e, he was untamed to the yoke, and 
traversed the desert as earnestly in the pursuit of idols 
as the onager in quest of his mates. 

In the Is is mentioned the pbAo¢ évurdc (Batt. 
xviil, 6; Mark ix, 41), to express a large mill-stone, 
turned by asses, heavier than that turned by women or 
by slaves, See Jabn’s Archaeol. § 128, 189. 

(II.) The ass is the Asinue of Linnaeus; by 
some formed into a sub-genus, containing that group of 
the Equidm which are not striped like zebras, and have 
forma and characters di ishable from true horses, 
such as a peculiar shapes of body and limbs, long cars, 
an upright mane, a tail only tufted at the end, a streak 
alon, the spine, often crossed with another on the 
shoulders, a braying voice, etc. To designate these 
animals the Hebrews weed various terms, by which, 


.|no doubt, though not with the strict precision of eci- 


ence, different species and distinct races of the group, 
as well as qualities of sex and age, were indicated; 
but the contexte in general afford only slight assist- 
ance in discriminating them; and reliance on cognate 
languages {e often unavailing, since we find that stm- 


.| Dar words frequently point to secondary and not to 
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Identical acceptations, The name is assigned Ly the 
Auth. Vers, to several distinct Hob. words, viz. j}M&, 
Sion, 19, 7799, and X79, and the Greek words bvoc 
and bwokiyiov. It occurs also in two passages of Ec- 
clus. xiii, 19; xxxill, 24, in the first of which it stands 
for dvaypoc. Seo He-aes; Suw-ass; Fost. 

1, The ordinary term “Vor} (chamor’, Svoc) we 
take to be the name of the common working ass of 
Western Asta, an animal of small stature, fre- 
quenly represented on Egyptian monuments with 
panniers on the back, usually of a reddish color 
(the Arabic hamar and chamara denoting red), 
and the same as the Turkish hymar. It appears 
to be a domesticated race of the wild ass of Ara- 
bia, Mesopotamia, and Southern Persia, where it 
is denominated gour. In Scripture this wild ori- 
ginal variety is distinguished by the name 11°2 
(arod’, Job xxxix, 5; Chald. 199, arad’, Dan. 
v. 21; both rendered ‘' wild ass”), a term most 
likely derived from the braying voice of the ani- 
mal]. Jn its natural state it never seeks woody, 
but upland pasture, mountainous and rocky re- 
treats; and it is habituated to stand on the brink 
of precipices (a practice not entirely obliterated 


ears, it surveys the scone below, blowing and at length 
braying In extreme excitement, This habit is beau- 
tifully depicted by Jeremiah (xvii, 6; xlvill, 6). Va- 
rieties of this species are designated by the following 
terms: "3 (a’yir) is translated in the Auth. Vers. 
“young asa,’’ “colt,” ‘+ foal ;’’ but this rendering does 
not appear on all occasions to be correct, the word be- 
ing sometimes used for animals that carry loads and 
till the ground, which seems to afford evidence of at 
least full growth (Isa. xxx, 6, 24). aha (athon’, 
usually ‘ass simply) is sometimes unsatisfactori- 
ly rendered ‘she-ass,” unless we suppose it to re- 
fer to a breed of greater beauty and importance than 
the common, namely, the silver-gray of Africa, which, 
being largs and indocile, the females were anciently 
selected in preference for ridin, and on that account 
formed a valuable kind of property. From early ages 
a white breed of this race was reared at Zobeir, the 
ancient Dassora and capital of the Orcheni, from which 
place civil dignitaries still obtain their white asses and 
white mules. It is now the fashion, as it was during 
the Parthian empire, and probably in the time of the 
judges, to dapple this breed with spots of orange or 
crimson, or of both colors together; and this is prob- 
ably the meaning of the word "MY (checkered ?), ren- 
dored ‘white’ in Judg. v, 10; on interpretation which 
is confirmed by the Babylonian Sanhedrim, who, in 
answer to King Sapor’s offer of a horse to convey the 
Jewish Messiah, say, ‘Thou bast not a hundred-spot- 
ted horse, such as his (the Messiah's) ase.” Horses 
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our own domestic races), whence, with protruded The She-ass used as « Beast of Burien by the anclent Fgyptians. 
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and asses thus painted occur frequently in Oriental 
illuminated MSS., and although the taste may be pue- 
rile, we concelve that it ls the record of remote con- 
quest achieved by a nation of Central Asia, mounted 
on spotted or clouded horses, and revived by the Par- 
thiens, who were similarly equipped (see Jntrod. to the 
Hist, of the Horse, in the Netwrelie’'s Library, vol. xii). 
No other primeval invasion from the East by horsemen 
on such animals than that of the so-called Centaurs is 


SA 
recorded; their era coincides nearly with that of the 
judges (eee Kitto, Pict, Bible, at Judg. v, 10). 

‘Asses have always been In extensive use in the East 
(Thomson, Land and Book, li, 407); and they were em- 
ployed by Joseph's brethren to carry grain from Egypt 
—a journey to which they aro competent, notwithstand- 
ing the intervening doserts (Hackett's /Uustra. of 

| Script. p29). They were abundant in Ancient Egypt 
(as donkeys still are, Lano's Mod, Eg. i, 209), where 
they were employed in treading out grain, and for other 
purposes (Wilkinson's Anc. Ey. i, 281). They are not 
represented on tho Assyrian monuments (Layard’s 
Nineveh, ii, 328), although the onager or wild ass is still 
celebrated in that region for its swiftness (#5. i, 265). 

2. RIP, pe're, rendered likewise ‘‘ wild ass,"” is ade 
rivative of the same root which in Hebrew has pro- 
duced paras, horee, and parasim, horsemen, Persians 
and Parthians, Though evidently a generical term, 
the Scripture uses it in a specific sense, and seems to 
intend by it the horse-ass or wild mule, which the 
Greeks denominated hemionos, and the moderns jig- 
| getas ; though we think there etill remains some com- 
mixture in the descriptions of the species and those of 
the koulan, or wild ass of Northern Asia. Both are 


nearly of the same stature, and not unlike in the gen- 
eral distribution of colors and markings, bat the Ae. 
mionos is distinguished from the other by its neighing 
yolce and the deficiency of two teeth in the jaws. 
The species ia first noticed by Aristotle, who mentions 
nine of these animals as being brought to Phrygia by 
Pharnaces tho satrap, of which three were livine in 
the time of his son Pharnabagus. This was while 
the onager still roamed wild in Cappadocia and Syria, 
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and proves that it had until then been considered the 
same species, er that from its rarity it had escaped 
discrimination; bat no doubt remains that it was 
the gourkhur, or horse-ass, which is implied by the 
name Aemioncs, The allusion of Jeremiah, in 5; 
of the pere (xiv, 6), most forcibly depicts the 
of food when this species, inured to the des- 
to want of water, are made the prominent 
of suffering. 
need in traces to draw chariots, The ani- 
prelates elgg sch dagipeh ye nah trcoane 


notwithstanding its fierconess and velocity, it is ac- 
tually used at present as a domestic animal at Lack- 
now, where it was observed by Duvaucel, The hemi- 


it is silvery, with broad of flaxen or bright bay 
on the thigh, flank, shoulder, neck, and bead; the cars 
are wide like the zebra’a, and the neck is clothed with 


to China and Central India. In Cutch it is never 
known to drink, and in whole districts which it fre- 
quents water is not to be found; and though the na- 
tives talk of the fine flavor of the flesh, and the gour 
fm Persia is the food of heroes, to a European its 
smell is abominable.—Kitto, s. v. 

Ass’s Hrap,—1. By the law of Moses the sss was 
declared unclean, and therefore was not nsed as food, 
excepting, as it would appear, in cases of extrome 
famine. This inference, however, is drawn from a case 
where the term ‘‘ass’s head” may be explained to mean 
not literally the head of an ass, but a certain measure 
or weight #0 called, as in 1 Sam. xvi, 20, where it is 
saSd that Jesse sent to Saul ‘an ass of bread ;”' for, in 
our version, “laden with’ ts an addition to the text. 
Although, therefore, the famine in Samaria may possi- 
bly have compelled the people to eat asses, and a head 
may have been very dear, still the expression may de- 
note the measure or weight which bore the same name, 
The prohibition, however, had more probably an eco- 
momical than a religious purpose; honting was thus 

|, and no horses being used, it was of Im- 
portance to angment the number and improve the 
qualities of the ass. This example of the use of asses’ 
flesh (an ‘‘ass’s head’’)in extreme famine (sometimes 
the flesh wes regarded as s delicacy, Apul. Metem, vil, 
p. 168, Bip. ed.; comp. Galen, Facult. aim. 4, 2, p. 486, 
ed. Eobn; Plin. viii, 68) occurs in? Kings vi 28 Comp, 
Plotarch, Vit. Artar. 24; Barhebr. Chron, p. 149, 488), 
althongh it was unclean (Philo, Opp. ii, 400; comp. 
Exod. xifl, 18; xxxtv, 20), and the ass could not 
offered in sacrifice (Porphyr. Abstin, il, 25; but it was 
otherwise among the Persians, Strabo, xv, 727; even 
im magic its flesh was used, Ammian. Marc. xxz, 5, p. 
228, Bip. ed.). Sea Foon. 

2. As this animal was most serviceable to man, its 
name was held in respect rather thancontempt. The 
slander, therefore, current among the Romans, and di- 
rected against the Jews, that they adored the head of 
an ase in secret, may not have originated in direct mal- 
fee or misin on, but bave arisen out of some 
Gnostic fancies, in which the Alexandrian Jews, who 
had nearly forsaken the Scriptures in search of the mag- 
fea] delusions of the Cabala, and new semi-Christians 
in that city se deeply indulged during the first centu- 
ries of our era. Hence the Ophite sect figured in the 
eireles of Behemoth, the last genius or Zon (?), under 


the name of Onoel, shaped like an ass; and there ex- | p! 


fete an engraved sbraxas, or talisman, of Geatile or 
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See Motz. They were most | the 
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Gnostic origin, bearing the whole form of & 
man in flowing robes with an ass’s head, and holding 
an open book with the “Dens Christiano. 


rum menenychites,” It is not likely that mere malice 


peak- | would engrave its apite apon amalets, although, if Ja- 


Llonski be correct, the ass was held in contempt in 
Egypt, and, therefore, in Alexandria; but among the 
Arabs and Jews we have ‘the voice of one crying in 
)”” @ solemn allusion derived from the 
wild ass, almost the only voice in the desert; and in 
the distinguishing opithet of Mirven IJ, last Ommiad 
callpb, who was called Hymar al-Gezerab, or wild aes 
of Mesopotamia— proofs that no idea of contempt was 
associated with the prophet’s metaphor, and that, l.y 
such a designation, no inault was intended to the per- 
son or dignity of the prince, In more remote ages 
Tartak or Tarhak was an ass-god of the Avim, and 
Yauk was the Arabian neme of another equine divin- 
ity, or a different name for the same Tartak, whose 
form may possibly be preserved to the present day in 
the image of the ik, or mystical camel, which, ac- 
cording to the Koran, bore Mohammed, and is now 
carried in processions at the Norus, It is shaped like 
a horse, baving a white body with red legs, a pea- 
cock’s tail, and a woman's instead of an ass's head. 
Yet this attributing of the worsbip of the acs (ase's 
head) to the Jews (Plut. Sympos. iv, 5; Tacit, Ate. 
v, 4; Diod. Sic. Exc. 4, 225; comp. Josephus, Apion, 
li, 7) was a bighly odious misconstruction (eee Bernhold, 
in the Erlang, Anzeig. 1744, No. 52), The historical 
foundation of this tradition cannot bo traced to the 
well-known legend of a fountain of water discovered 
in the desert by an ass (Tacit. ut swpra), for the ar 
guments adduced by Creuzer (Comment. Herod. i, 270 
#q.) lead to no clear result (see Fuller, Miscell. ill, 8, 
p. 882 sq.), and the etymological reference by Hase 
(De lapide fundamenti, in Ugolini Thesaur. viii) to the 
idol Ashimam (q. v.) is as little satisfactory (sce MOL 
Jer, in the Stud. u, Krit. 1848, tv, £09 eq,; Bochart, 
Hieros, 1, 199 sq.; comp. Minuc, Fel. ix, 4; and the 
Taluind, Shald. v, 1). See generally, on this subject 
of onolatry, the treatises of Polemann (Brom. 1708); 
Morinas (in his Dissert, p. 286-886); Haeswus and Ot- 
tius (Erf. 1716); Del Monaco (Neap, 1715); Bernhard 
(in the Eri, Gel. Anzeig, 1744, No. 52); Linder (Exc. 
ad Minuc, Fel. ix, 4); Grape (Lips. 1696); Haseus 
(in the Bibl. Brem. iii, 1086 sq.); Helno (in his Dis- 
sert, il, 1. ¢. 10); Schulze (in his Dissert. 1); Schu- 
macher (De cultu animalium, p. 60-90); Minter (D. 
Christen im heidn. ITause, p. 118 sq.). See Onoratzy, 

Ass or Baraam.—Here we shall only inquire 
whether it were a reality or an allegory; an imagina- 
tion, ora vision of Balaam, Augustine, with the great- 
er pumber of commentators, suppores it was a certain 
fact, and takes it literally (Quest. in Gen. 48, 60). 
He discovers nothing in the whole relation more sur- 
prising than the stupidity of Balaam, who heard his 
are speak to him, and who replied to it, as to a rearon- 


be | able person; and adds, as his opinion, that God did not 


give the ass a reasonable soul, but permitted it to pro- 
nounce certain words, to reprove the prophct's covet- 
ousness. Gregory of Nysea (in Vita Mosis) seems to 
think that the ars did not utter words; but that, hav- 
ing brayed as usual, or o little morc than usual, the 
diviner, practised in drawing prerages from the voices 
of beasts and of birds, easily comprehended the mean- 
ing of the ass; and that Moses, designing to ridicule 
this superstitions art of augury, relates the matter as 
if the ass really spoke articulately. (But see 2 Peter 
il, 16.) Malmonides asserts tho whole dislogue to be 
but a kind of fiction and allegory, whereby Moses re- 
lates what passed only in Balaam's imagination as real 
history. Philo, in his life of Moses, suppresses it entire- 
ly. most Jewish authors (not Joseph, Ant, iv, 6, 8) 
consider it, not as a circumstance which actuel)y took 
lace, but as # vision, or some similar occurrence. Le 
Clerc solves the difficulty by saying Balaam believed 
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in the tranemigration of souls, passing from one body 
into another, em a aune: Pp cioe hy ; 
therefore, he was not ase’s com- 
aor but conversed with it os if it were rational. 
Others have imagined diferent ways of solving the 
difficulties of this history. In considering thie ques- 
tion, Mr. Taylor (in Calmet, Dict.) assumes as facts, 
(1.) That’ Balaam was acoustomed to augury and pre- 
sages. (2.) That on this occasion he would notice every 
event capable of such interpretation, as were 
suppoeed to indicate, (8,) That he was deeply intent 
on the issue of bis journey. (4.) That the whole of 
epee bees rem (6) That the 
bimself ae an ex! personage, (5, 
behavior of the ase did actually rrerioure the conduct 
of Balaam in the three particulars of it which are re- 
corded. First, the ass turned aside, and went into the 
field, for which fara Oe bergen punished, reproved ; 
00 Balaam, ont t perverse attempts to curse 
wed, punished, 
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which to slay his ass, 00 Balak, notwithstanding his 
fury, and his seeming inclination, had no power to de- 
stroy Balaam. In short, as the ass was by 
the angel, but was driven forward by Balaam, so Ba- 
laam was opposed by God, but was driven forward by 
Balak, against his better knowledge. Were we sure 
that Balaam wrote this narrative, and that Moses cop- 
fed it, as the rabbins affirm, this view of the sabject 
would remove the difficulties which have been raised 
against it. It might then be entitled “a epecimen of 
Balsam's augury.” See BALAAM. 

Assabi’as (‘AcaBiac v. r. LaBiac), one of the 
“captains over thousands" who presented victims for 
the Passover under Josiah (1 Esdr. i, 9); evidently the 
Haswaniag (q. v.) of 2 Chron. xxxv, 9. 

Assal’imoth (‘Accaripsd v. r. adie), von of 
Josaphias of the “sons” of Bania, who returned with 
160 retainers from their exile (1 Esdr. viil, 86); evi- 
dently the Saevomirx (q. v.) of the genuine text 
(Esra vill, 10). 

Assam, a British province of Farther India, hav- 
ing an area estimated at 18,200 equaro miles, and a 
population of 602,500 souls. It was an independent 
state until 1822, when it was incorporated with Bun. 
mab, In 1826 it was ceded to the English. The pre- 
vailing religion is Brahminism, which in this province 
has superseded Buddhism, Among the tribes which 
inhabit the country, the Assamese, the Khamtis, the 
Bingphos, and the Nagas are the most important. 
The first mission in Assam was established by the 
American Baptist Union in 1887, on the invitation of 
Captain Jenkins, commissioner general of India for 
Assam. It was at first intendod to embrace all the 
four principal tribes in the missionary operations, bat 
insurrectionary movemente in 1899 and 1842 induced 
them to restrict their labors tothe Assamese. In 1844 
the missionaries established an orphan institution at 
Nowgong, which numbered for several years from 50 
ne = In 1649 the uae of the New 

‘catament in Assamese was completed, and printed at 
Sibsagar, in Assam, in 1849. There were in Assam, 
in 1850, 7 American and 8 native missionaries, 8 
churches, 60 church-members, 1 boarding-school with 
45 papils.—Newcomb, Cj ia of Missions; (Los 
lon) Missionary Magasine, 1859, p. 276, See Inpta. 

Assani’as (‘Acoapiag v. r. Zaplac, Valg. Assan 


transport the sacred 
54 corruption for Hasantag (q. v.) of the orig. 
to cent (Bera, wil, 9). 


Assarius, See Farramo. 


asserted, 
ly right, and all actions morally indifferent. The 
atrocious career of the Assassins was but a natural se- 
quence of euch tesching. The founder of these last, 
Hassan ben-Sabbah el-Homairi, of Persian descent, 
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Placed by Hassan in the hands of hie dais, consisted 
of seven parts, of which the second treated, ameag 
other things, of the art of worming thempelves into the 
confidence of meu. It is exey to conceive the terror 
which so unscrupulous a 


of the Mountain. Hassan, who died at the rr ir 
(1125 A.D.), appointed as his successor kisbumey- 
Omid, ons of his grand priors, 
succeeded in 1188 by his son Mohammed, who knew 
how to maintain bis power against Nureddin and Jue- 
enf-Salaheddin. In 1168, 
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Mohammed 11, who acted in his father’s spirit, the 
Syrian Dai-al-kebir, Sinan, became Independent, and 
entered into negotistions with the Christian king of 
Jerusalem for coming over, on certain conditicas, to 
the Christian faith; bat the Templars killed his en- 
voys and rejected his overtures, that they might not 
lose the yearly tribute which they drew from him. 
Mohammed was polsoned by his son, Hassen I1I, who 
reinstated Islamism, and thence obtained the surname 
of the New Moslem. Hassan was succeeded by Mo- 
hammed III, a boy of nine years old, who, by bis ef- 
feminate rule, Jed to the overthrow of the order, and 
was eventually mardered by command of his son, 
Bokn-eddin, the seventh and last Old Man of the 
Mountain. In 1256, the Mongolian prince, Hulagu, 
burst with his hordes upon the hill-forts of Persia held 
by the Assassins, which amounted to about a hundred, 
captaring and destroying them. The branch 
was also put down abont the end of the 18th centary, 
bat remnants of the sect still lingered for some time 
longer in Kuhistan. In 1852 the Assassins reappear- 
od In Syria, and, indeed, they are still reported to exist 
as a heretical sect both thero and In Persia, The Per- 
sian Iemaelites have an imaum, or superintendent, in 
the district of Kum, and still inhabit the neichborhood 
of Alamut under the name of Hosseinis. The Syrian 
Temaelites live in the district of Masslat or Massyad. 
Their castle was taken in 1809 by the Noasaries, but 


Festored.—Chambers, Encyclopedia, .7.; Withot, Das 
Reich der Assassinen (Cleve, 1766); Hammer, Gea hichte 


der Amossinen (Stuttg. and Thb. 1818). 
Assumant, the family name of three of the most 
eminent Orientalists of the eighteenth century. They 
were Maronites (q. v.), in Mt, Lebanon, Syria, 
1. Joszrn Srxox, came to Rome toward the be- 


creas of the eighteenth century, 
by Clement XI. 


erary mission to Egypt and Syria in the years 1715- 
1716, and he brought back to Rome 150 valuable MSS. 
On a second visit to the East (1785-1788) he obtained 
many more MSS., with 2000 ancient colns, medals, 
etc, Assemani was a man of Immense orudition and 
fodastry. His most important publications were: 1, 
Bibliotheca Orientals Clementino Vaticana (Rome, 1719- 
1728, 4 vols. fol.), a biographical account of the Syrian 
writers, divided into three classes, i, ¢. Orthodox, Jac- 
obites, and Nestorians, with copious extracts in the 
Syriac text, and = Latin version, lists of their worke, 
and comments on the same. He intended to proceed 
with the Arabian, Copt, and other Eastern writers, but 
pothing appeared in print beyond the Syriac. The 
fourth volume of the Bibliot {s engrossed by 3 
learned dissertation on the Syrian outa = = 
Ephraem Syri Opera omnia qua extant (Rome, 1 
1746, 6 vols. fol.). This edition of the works of St. 
one of the old Syrian fathers, containing the 
Syriec text and a Latin translation, was begun by Am- 
barach, another learned Maronite, living at Rome, and 
better known as Father Benedetti, belog a member of 
ths society of the Jesuits, and after bis death was com- 
paeted by Assemani. This work is much esteemed, 
and the ie better than that of the other works of 
Aseemani, who wes more skilled in the Oriental than 
fm the Letin language. 8 Kalendaria Ecclesia wni- 
cersa, in quibus Sanctorum womina, imagines, festi dies, 
Ecelesiarem Orientis ac Occidentis, pram‘sne unive cu- 
fuoque Eeclesies ori , recensentur, describuntur, et 
swotis iltustrantur (Rome, 1765-1757, 6 vols. 4to). 4. 
Bibliotheca Jeria Orientalis Canonici et Civilis (Rome, 
1762-1764, 4 vols. 4to). Besides these, he published 
Rudimenta Lingaz Arabica (Rome, 1782, 4to) and oth- 
er works. Many of his writings were burned in a fire at 
the Vatican, Jan. 13,1768. He died at Rome in 1768, 
st the ageofeighty. He left MSS., several historical 
@iseortations, and other fragments, on the Christian 


population of the ancient patriarchate of Antioch, on 


, was made arch- 
of Tyre, and librarian of the Vatican, 
He was rent by that pontiff on a lit- 
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the nation of the Copts, on the Nestorians, and othe 
Eastern sects, etc., which have been published by Mal, 
It is aaid chat there are etill at Rome DISS. in his band 
rains : creeps il} 100 volumes. 

. Jostru ALorsius, nephew of the preceding, 
fessor of Oriental languages at Rome, where he died, 
Feb. 9, 1782, His most important work ts the Codex 

iturgicus Ecclesia Universa (Rome, 1749-1766, 18 vols. 
4to). This vast work was intended to include all Ori- 
ental and Western liturgies, but was never completed. 
Still it ts of great value. He also wrote a Commenta- 
rius hist,-theologicus de Catholicis eeu Patriarchis Chal- 
daorem et Nestoriancrum (Roma, 1775, 4to):—Disserta- 
tio de Sacris Ritibus (Rome, 1757, 4to):—Comment, de 
ecclesiiz, earum reverintia et asylo (1768, fol.). 

3. Sraruex Evopres, another nephew of Joseph 
Assemani, was born at Tripoli in Syria about 1707. 
He studied at Rome, and returned to Syria as a mis- 
slonary of the Propagands. He was present at the 
Synod of Lebanon, 1786, at which his uncle acted as 
legate. Subsequently he spent eome months in Eng- 
land, where ho was elocted a member of the Royal So- 
clety. Having established himselfat Rome, ho was em- 
p as assistant to his uncle, at the Vatican, and on 
his uncle’s death succeeded him as upper keeper of the 
library. He also became titnlar BishopofApamea, He 
died Nov. 24,1782. His literary reputation is not very 
high. The only works of any consequence which he 
published are the following: Bibliotheca: Mediceo-Law- 
rentiane: et Palatingw Codicum MSS. Orientalium Catalo- 
gus (Flor. 1742, fol.), with notes by Gori :—Acta Sancto- 
rum Martyrem Orientalium et Occidentalium (Rome, 
1748, 2 vols, fol.), To thie work, which be compiles 
from manuscripts In tho Vatican, he added the Acts a, 
St, Simon, called “ Stylite’’ in Chaldalc and Latin. 
also began a general catalogue of the Vatican msnu- 
scripts, divided into three classes, Oriental, Greek and 
Latin, Italian and other modern languages, of which, 
however, he published only the first volume, in 1756, 
the fire in the Vatican baving destroyed his papers. 
Mal has continued parts of this catalogue in his Scrip- 
torum Veterum nova collectio.—Herzog, |, 560. 

Assembly (in Heb. “340, moed’, etc.; tn Gr. 
ireAnola), a term used In the New Testament to de- 
note @ convocation or congregation of persons legally 
called out or summoned, See Conantoation. (1.) 
In the usual or secular sense (Acts xix, 89). Asia 
Minor, in the time of the apostles, was divided into 
veveral districts, each of which had its own legal as- 
sembly. See Astarcn. Some of these are referred 
to by Cicero, and others by Pliny, particularly the one 
at Ephesus. The regular periods of such assemblies, 
it appears, were three or four times a month ; although 
they were convoked extraordinarily for the dispatch 
of any argent business. See AsiA(Mrinor). (2.) In 
the Jewish sense, the word implies a religious meet- 
ing, a8 in a synagogue (Matt. xviii, 17); and in the 
Christian sense, a congregation of believers (1 Cor. xi, 
18); hence a church, the Christian Church, and is 
used of any particular church, as that at Jerusalem 
(Acta viii, 1) and Antioch (Acts xi, 26). See Syxa- 
coaur; CuuRCa, , 
Masters op Assnwpiies (MIB "22D, dadiey’ 
asuphoth’ , lords of the gatherings; Sept. ol rapa riwv 
ouvayparwy, Vulg. per consilium), ia a 
rase occurring in Eccles. xii, 11, and supposed to re 
fer to the master-spirits or associates of the meetings 
of the wise and carious (O°2253, of the parallel clause), 
held in Eastern countries, and where sages and philos- 
ophera uttered thelr weighty sayings. See Master. 
The preacher endeavored to clothe the Infinitely wise 
and perfect doctrines which he taught in proper lan. 
guage. They were the words of truth, and were de- 
signed to prove quickening to the sluggish soul as 
goeds are te the dull ox (Acts li, 87), They were re 
esived from the one great shepherd or teacher, an( 
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came with great power as the sayings of the most wise 
and eloquent of their learned assemblies; and they 
would take bold of the hearts and consciences of men, 
holding them to the obedience of the truth, as nails 
driven through o soand board firmly bind and fasten 
it where we will (see Stuart, Comment. in loc.). Heng- 
stenberg, however (Comment. in loc.), fancifally ander- 
stands the participators im the sacred collection (or apo- 
thegms of Scripture) to be meant. See Eccurstastes. 
Assembly, General, in Scotland, Ireland, and 
tho United States, denotes the highest court of the 
Presbyterian Church. It differs from the Anglican 
Convocation at once in its constitution and in its 
powers, representing as it docs both the lay and the 
clerical elements in the Church, and possessing su- 
preme legislative and judicial authority in all matters 
arely ecclesiastical. The General Assembly of the 
Established Church of Scotland consists of representa- 
tives; clerical and lay, from all the presbyteries of the 
Church. The royal burzhe of Scotland slso return 
elders to the General Assembly of the Established 
Church, and each of the Scottish universities sends 0 


represontative. The Assembly meets once @ year in Eero 


the middle of May, at Edinbursh, and sits for ten days. 
Ite deliberations are presided over by a moderator, 
whose election is the first step In the proceedings, after 
@ sermon by his predecessor. In former times this 
office was sometimes filled by laymen: among others, 
in 1567, by George Buchanan. In modern times the 
‘moderator is always a clergyman. 8&4 presbyteries, 
composing 16 synods, return members to the ral 
Assembly of the Established Church of Scotland. Its 
relation to the state is represented by a royal commis- 
sioner, who exercises no function in the Asssmbly be- 
yond that of adding by bis presence the sanction of the 
civil authority to its proceedings, The other fanction- 
aries are a principal and a deputy clerk, both clergy- 
™en, o procurator, and an agent. All business not 
diepatched during the session of the Assembly is re- 
ferred to a commission, with the moderator as con- 
vener, which mests immediately after the dissolution 
of the Assembly, and again quarterly. The General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, which has 
16 synods, comprising 71 presbyteries, and of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church, are similarly constituted, the 
principal point of difference being the absence of the 
royal commissioner. See Pressyrery; Synop; 
Faee Cuvrcu. For the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, see Pres- 
BYTERIAN Cuvgcu.—Chambers, Encyclupadia, s. v. 
Assembly of Divines. See Wrarwmeren, 
Asser, or more correctly Ashé, the principal au- 
thor of the Babylonian Talmud. He was born at Bab- 
ylon A.D, 853 (A.M. 4118). His Jewish biographers 
relate that he was appointed head of the college of 
Sori, in Babylon, at the age of fourteen! Ho held 
this post till his death In 426, Rabbi Abraham ben- 
Dior asserts, in his Kabbalah, p. 68, that since the days 
of Rabbi Jehuda-Hannasi, or Rabbenu-Hakkadosh, in 
no one but Ashe had been combined at once knowledge 
of the law, piety, humility, and magnificence, His 
fame attracted to his lectures many thousands of stu- 
dents. The expositions of the Mishna which he de- 
livered in his lectures were collected, and form the 
basis of the Babylonian Talmud. The continuation 
was the work of his disciples and followers: it was 
completed seventy-three years after the death of Ashe 
by R. José, president of the college of Pumbedita in 
Babylon, (Compare the Tsemach David, first part, in 
: years yom sat ee tay Juchue'n, fol, 117; 
20,) Gea Tatuun, | poabare ets 
Asser, a learned monk of St. David's, whence (the 
name of that place in Latin being written Kena or 
Menevia) be obtained the appellation of Assznive 
Mensvensis. Asscr was invited to the court of Al- 
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fred the Great, as is generally believed, in or aboal 
the year 880, but probably earlier, merely from the 
reputation of his learning. His name is preserved by 
his Annales Rerum Gestarum Elfredi Magni —Cave, 
Hist, Lit, anno 890; Eng. Cyclop, Seo Aurmen. 
Asses, Feast of See Feasr or Assrs. 
Assessment (NBD or NNYQ; also oi 
DD) among the Israelites was of two kinds: (a) Eo- 
CLESIASTICAL.—According to Exod. xxx, 18, each Is- 
raelite (over twenty years old) was obliged to contrib- 
ute yearly a silver half-chekel (a didrachm, about $5 
cents) to the Temple (2 Chron. xxiv, 6). This tax ex- 
isted still in full force afterthe Babylonian exile (Matt. 
xvii, 24; comp. Philo, Opp. ili, 224; Josephus, War, 
vil, 6, 6), and all Jews residing in Palestine were un- 
der the obligation of paying it (Josephas, Ant, xviii 
9,1), See generally the Mishna (Shekalim, il, 4), ac- 
cording to which this payment became due between 
the 15th and 25th of Adar (in March or April). See 
Tempte. After the destruction of the Temple at Je- 
rusalem, the Jews were obliged by a decree of the Em- 
re Vespasian to pay this sum yearly for the main- 
tenance of the Capitoline at Rome (Joseph. War, vii, 6, 
6; Dio Casa. Ixvi, 7, p. 1082), An increase of tho 
temple-tax, which the pressure of circnmstances ap- 
pears to have compelled, is mentioned in Neh. x, 2 
(see Rambach, in loc.). Besides this, there were for 
the support of the Temple certain definite assessments 
? Kings xii, 4), such as the tithes, first-fruits, and 
iret-born offerings (sce each of these in alphabetical 
order). Yet, on account of the great fertility of the 
soil and the original proprietorship of each Israelite 
over it, these sacred laws were certainly not onerces, 
bowever much they may resemble direct imposts upon 
the citizens of modern states, (6) Civ1t.—Of these no 
trace appears prior to the introduction of royalty. But 
the kings not only required liege duties (1 Sam. viii, 
12, 16), but also tribute in kind (1 Sam. viii, 15), from 
which exemption was allowed only in certain cases (1 
Sam. xvii, 25), and likewise personal service (Ames vii, 
1), as well as a capitation-tax in e emet- 
gencies (2 Kings xv, 20; xxiii, 35), 


even regal privileges and 
character (1 Kings x, 28; comp. Ix, 26 9q.; xxii, 
hada eg entree 

68 of vi ) 
the remnant of the Jews undar the Chaldman regents 
(see Josephus, Ant, x, 9,1 and 8). As Persian taxes 
levied upon the new Jewish colonies are mentioned 
(Esra iv, 18, 20; vil, 24), MI, tritate, b2, excion, 
and "]25, toll (Sept. and Joseph. Ast. xi, 2, 1, in gum 
eral ¢6pot, duties; as the Auth. Vers. “tribute” for 
the first two, “custom” for the last), The distinction 
between these terms, it {s true, ts not at all clear; the 
foregoing renderings follow the etymology; the last 
term (2h, halak") signifying way-money (from toad 
to go), the second (1>2, Belo’), consumption-tax (from 
MD%, to consume); the first (7D, middak’), the direct 
(ground or income) tax (apportionment, from FTTg, to 
measure out), which individuals had to pay (comp. Lat. 

}), as Grotins and Cocceius have 


ation of the people (Neh. ix, 87) by many edditional 
aseumptiona of extortion (Neh. v, 15). We find men- 
ton (Ezra vi, 8; vil, 20 eq.) of royal exchequers. 
The priests and Levites were (under Artaxerxes?) ex- 
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erapt from taxes (Ezra vil, 24). In the Ptolemaic pe- 
riod of the Egyptian rule over Palestine instances occur 
of the farming or leasing out of the collection of the 
public revenves (tolls?) to the highest bidder (Joseph. 
Ant. xii, 4,1,4 and 5). The yearly rent of all such 
dues in Syria, Pheenicis, and Palestine amounted under 
Ptolemy Evergetes to 16 talents of silver; and we may 
easily imagine what vexation it occasioned when the 
taxes reached so enormous a sum (Joseph. Ant. xii, 4, 
5). Im by the Syrian rulers of Palestine are also 
named (1 Macc, x, 29; xi, 85; xiii, 89), They con- 
sisted in the levy of duties (gupo:) upon salt (rip) 
adds); the royal tribute (crigavoi, crown dues, comp. 
the Lat. ‘‘anrum coronarium,” see Adams’s Rom, Ant. 
i, 295; in a rescript of Antiochus the Great (Joseph, 
Ant. xii, 8, 3] this assessment is called technically ors- 
pavirnc gopoc. At firat the Jews were obliged to bring 
a gold “‘crown-piece” as the [expected] ‘‘gift,"’ but 
afterward it might be in any coin; such a 
tegal due Is indicated in 2 Macc. iv, 9); the third of 
the seed (rpirov rij¢ eropac), and the half of the prod- 
uce of the trees (ijuicu rod caprod row Evdivov), these 
latter being payments in kind common to most nations 
of antiquity (comp. Pausan. iv, 14,8; sea the Hail. En- 

xxi, 90). There existed also tolls and poll- 
taxes (Joseph. Anf, xii, 8,8; xiii, 8, 8), as these are 
not classed under the usual name (gdpor) of imposts 
(on 1 Macc. x, 83, see Michaelis in loc.). The priests 
and Levites mostly enjoyed an exemption from these 
assessments (Joseph, Ant. xii, 8, 8). 
the (royal) ground-rents (of single districts) was alzo, 
at this time, not uncommon (1 Macc. xj, 28; xili, 15). 
A species of forced contribution also appears to be re- 


yment, 
bat rather to occasional exactions at the caprice of the 
governor in power at the time. The regular taxes 
were raised by the native princes oe Bay 
is uncertain, comp. Applan, Civ. v, 75; but 
mans were tres Tia ah, ant Mace, vik oa 
dependencies, 1 Mace. vili, 7; 2 Macc. 10), an 
Julius Cesar ordained this by s special decree (Joseph. 
Ant, xiv, 10, 5 oq.; comp, These revenues were 
not (Joseph. Ant. xix, 8, 2), and were 
derived partly from royal lands (Joseph. Ast. xiv, 10, 
6), pertly from the ground and income taxes (Joseph, 
Ant. xv, 9,1; 10,4; xvil, 2,1; 8,4. Josephus, Ans. 
xix, 6, 8, likewise mentions a house-tax, either a duty 
upoa the simple dwelling, or the premises in gen 
and partly from tolls (Joseph. Ant. xiv, 10, 6,22); and 
auder the Herods were also added very oppressive city 
taxes (Joseph. Ant. xvii, 8, 4; comp. xviii, 4, 8). In 
addition to all these, the Jews, in consequence of their 
partisan warfare against the Romans, were compelled 
to pay many special war taxes (Joseph. Ans. xiv, 11, 
2). As at first eingle parts of Judea, and finally the 
whole country, came under the immediate Roman gov- 
ernment, the Jews were obliged ag? Hist, Nat, xii, 
64), like other Roman provinces (see Savigny, In the 
Abbaadl. der Berl. Akademie, 1822 and 1823, Histor.- 
philol. Class. p. 27 9q.), to pay the ground and bead 
tax (Matt. xxii, 17), with a view to which a census and 
sesessment had already been made oyt by Augustus 
(Luke li, 1,2; comp. Acts v, 37; see Joseph. Ant. xviil, 
1, 1); moreover, the city consumption excise (in Je- 
rusalem) continued still for a long time (Joseph. Ant. 
xviii, 4, 8), and the tolls (on gépo¢ and ridoc, the Lat. 
tributem and vectigal, Rom. xiil, 7, beat gels 


Cosrom. 


capitetion-tax (topes, A": 60), severely oppressed 
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the people (Tacit. Annals, ll, 42), particularly, no 
doubt, because they were not apportioned accomdiag ie 
an exact ratio of taxation; and, in addition, the pro- 
curators, who superintended the collection, and were 
responsible for the return of the duties into the impe- 
rial treasury, as well as the principal collectors them- 
selves (one such, pdpwy irhoytic, under the Emperor 
Caius, Ly the name of Capito, is depicted in Philo, Hi, 
575, comp. 825 eq.), in various ways made use of ex- 
tortion. See Pusuicax. The powerof remitting tax- 
es, where cirenmstances rendered It reasonable, be- 
longed, under the direct Roman rule, only to the Pres- 
ident of Syria (Joseph. Ant, xviii, 4, 8). See, gener- 
ally, P. Zorn, Historia fieci Jud, oub imperio vet. Roman, 
(Alton. 1784; also in Ugolini Ti-saur. xxvi); Jest, 
Geach, d. Ieraelit.1. Anhang, p, 49 sq. —Winer, i, 4. 
See Cunsus; Tax. 


As’shur (Heb. Ashshur’, S4tk, prob. |. q. "HGR, 
a step; Sept. 'Accovp and ‘Agcotpioi; Auth, Vers. 
‘*Asshar,” in Gen. x, 11; Num. xxiv, 22, 24, 1 
Chron. 1,17; Ezek. xxvii, 28; xxxii, 22; Hos. xiv, 
0; ‘Assur’ in Ezra iv, 2; Pas. Ixxxili, 8; ‘* Assyr- 
fan” or ‘' Assyrians” in Pea, xiv, 25; xix, 28; xxx, 
81; xxxi,8; IIL 4; Lam. v, 6; Ezek. xvi, 28; xxiii, 
0, 12, 28; Hos. v, 18; xi, 5; xil,1; Mie. v, 5, 6; 
elsewhere and usually ‘ Assyria” in very many oc- 
currencer) appears in the O. T. to be the name (1.) 
properly (Gen. x, 11; see Michaelis, Spic, 1, 235 6q.; 
Vater, Comm, i, 125, in loc.) of a state in Western Asia, 
different from Babylonia (Shinar), of which it was ac- 
ccunted a colony. The metropolis was Nineveh (q. 
v.), 1. ¢. the Ninus of the Greeks; besides which the 
cities Resen, Rehoboth, and Calnah (q. v. severally) 
are named, apparently as included in the same dis- 
trict, although the signification and application of these 
names are uncertain. (2.) In the books of the Kings 
{and the prophets) it desiynates a victorious and ty- 
rannical kingdom, which (according to 2 Kings xviil, 
11) included also on tumia, Media (ccmp. Isa. vii, 
20; x, 8, 9; xxii, 26), a8 well as (according to 2 
Kings xvii, 20; 2 Chron. xxxiii, 11) Balyloniz, and 
whose Inhabitants are descrited (Ezek. xxiii, 6, 17, 
28) as wealthy (Nineveh being a mart, Nab. iii, 16, 
the entrepot between the eastern and western trade), 
but also arrogant (Isa, x, 9¢q.; Zach. x, 11), and oc- 
cupying a fertile tract (Isa. xvili, 2,7; Nah. ill, 19). 
It is the region aleo well known to the Greeks as As- 
syria (once, Mic. v, 5, called ‘the land of Nimrod’), 
which, together with {ts capital Ninus, was destroyed 
by the Medes and Chaldeans. As in the Bible, we 
find likewise (a.) in Greek and Roman writers Assyr- 
‘1a CAcovpia, Ptol. vi, 1; oftener ’Aroupia, Strabo, 
xvi, 607, or 'Arvpia, Dio Cass. Ixviil, 28) named as 
the country shut in on the north by the high mountain 
range (Mt. Niphates) of Armenia, on the south almost 
entirely level, watered by several rivers, and hence 
very fruitfal; which was bounded on the east by Me- 
dia, on the south by Susiana and Babylonia, on the 
west (by means of the Tigris) by Mesopotamia, and 
now forms the greater part of the province of A'urdis- 
tan (comp. Plin, v, 18; Strabo, xvi, 736; see Bern- 
hard, ad Dionys. Perieg. p. 789). (6.) Far oftener As- 
syria was the name given by the ancients to the pro- 
vincial satrapy of the Persian empire, consisting of 
the joint districts Assyria and Babylonia (Herod. i, 
178; comp. 106; Strabo, xvi, 507; Ammian. Marc, 
xxiil, 20), including Mesopotamia (Arrian, Alez, vii, 
21,2; Ammian. Marc, xxiv, 2), and even extended at 
times its name to a part of Asia Minor (Dionys. Pe- 
rieg. 975; comp. Mannert, V, ii, 424 sq.). Assyria 
Proper (Herod. i, 102, ‘‘the Assyrians who live in 
Ninus’’) is, on the other hand, called Adiabene (Plin. 
vy, 18, 6; Strabo, xvi, 612; Ammian. Marc, xxiil, 6; 
in the Syriac, Chedid, Assemani, Biblioth. Or. IIT, ti, 
708; by the Talmudists, Chadis, 2°11]; comp. Dib, 
the Arabic name of two streams of this province, Ro 
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senmiller, AlertA. I, ii, 118), which was only a prov- 
ince of Assyria, lying between Arrapschitis and the 
Garameans (Plin. vi, 16; Mannert, V, ji, 450 6q.). 
Ses BasyLonia ; MesoPoramiA. 

Little is known of the early history of the Assyrian 
empire, for the ancient accounts are not only scanty, 
but confused, and in some cases contradictory, 60 
that the most deserving efforts of modern (especially 
recent) scholars have scarcely availed to clear it up 
(see Schrier, Jmpertum Babylon. et Nini ex monument, 
antig. Frekf. 1726; Ubland, Chronologia sacra im pro- 
cip. chron. et hist. . Assyr. monumentis ondi- 
cata, Tubing. 1763). The Biblical notices, which em- 
brace but a small part of its history, do not form a 
connected whole with those of profane (Greek) au- 
thors. According to the former (Gen. x, 10) the king- 
dom of Assyria was founded by Nimrod (q. v.) of 
Babylon, but ite princes are not named earlier than 
the Ieraelitish king Menahem (2 Kings xv, 19 sq.), and 
they appear subsequently in the hostile collisiona with 
the two Hebrew kingdoms (comp. Hos. v, 18; vii, 11), 
Those thus mentioned are the following: (1.) Pul (2 
Kings, as above), who exacted tribute (B,C. 769) of 
larael (ander Menahem). (2.) Tiglath-Pileser (2 Kings 
xvi, 7-10; 1 Chron. xxviii, 16 aq.), in the time of Ahaz 
of Judah and Pekah of Ierael, the latter of whom, with 
his ally Rezin (of Damascene Syria), was beaten by 
him (as a mercenary ally of Ahaz), and many of their 
subjects carried into captivity (B.C. 789). (8.) Shal 
maneser, who (B.C, 720) overthrew the kingdom of 
Terael and carried away the reat of the inhabitants into 
exile (2 Kings xvii, 5 sq.; xviii, 9). Judah was also 
tributary to him (2 Kings xviii, 7). Media and Per- 
sia formed part of this Assyrian king's dominions (2 
Kings xviii, 11), and he made successful incursions 
against Phenicia (Joseph. Ant. ix, 14, 2). (4.) Sen- 
nacherib, who (B.C, 718) appeared before Jerusalem 
under Hezekiah after an attack upon Exypt (2 Kings 
xviii, 18 sq,; xix, 80; Tea. xvil, xviii). (3.) Evar- 
haddon (B.C. post 712), the son of tho preceding (2 
Kings xix, 87; Iea. xxxvii, 88; Ezra iv, 2), There 
is, moreover, mention made of Sargon (only Isa. xx, 
1), who probably relyned but for a short time between 
Shalmaneser and Sennacherib (B.C. 715). None of 
these names except Sennacherib (Sanacharib, Lava- 
xdp:8oc, Herod. ii, 141), the contemporary of the 
Egyptian king Setho (comp. Berosus, in Joseph. Ant. 
x, 1, 4), occur in Grecian authors (allusion is made 
tp Shalmaneser in the passage cited by Joseph. Ani. 
ix, 14, 2, from Menander the Ephesian, although the 
name does not occur in the extract). Moreover, Cte- 
sias (in Diod. Sic. ti; comp. Agathiss, De rebus Jus- 
tiniani, 2), Julius Africanus, Kusebius (Chron. Armen. 
i, 98 aq., 599; ii, 15 aq.), and Syncellus begin their 
series of proper Assyrian kings, whose ompire ex- 
tended during its prime to the Euphrates (although 
the notices in the Hebrew writers from the time of 
David are silent respecting its growth), with Ninee 
(Belus), and close it (260 years before Cyrus) with 
Sardanapalus (after a duration of 6520 years, accord- 
ing to Herod. {, 95, 180; of 1806 [1960] years accord- 
ing to Ctesias, in Diod. Sic. il, 21, 28; of 1460 years 
according to Syncellus, p, 165; of 1240 years accord- 
ing to Eusebius, Chron, Armen, ii, 16, 167) or (in Syn- 
cellus) Thonoscon-Colerus (Enseb. Chron, ii, 167, places 
this Sardanapalus in the timo of Jeroboam II, and 
makes him a contemporary of Lycurgus). From this 
point they begin, with Arbaces, the conqueror of Sar- 
danapalus, a new Jfedian dynasty (comp. Athen. xi, 
528 0q.), which is continued down to Astyages (Marsh- 
am, Can, Chron. p. 617 2q., 525 8q.; Vignoles, Chro- 
nologie, ti, 161 eq.). Herodotus, who, however, gives 
merely general references to Assyrian history, names 
C, 98 0q.) as the first independent king of Media, De- 
joces (comp. Joseph. Ant. x, 2, 2), and reckons to 
Astyages only four (comp. Dion. Hal. i, 2) Median 
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four Median kings reigned 150 years; according to 
Diod. Sic. the Median kingdom lasted from Arbecs 
over 282 years; according to Syncellas, 275 years; 
according to Eusebius, 259 years; the statements of 
Ctesias can hardly be reconciled with those of Herod- 
otus; see Larcher, Chronolog. ru Herod. p. 144 *9,; 
Volney, Chronol. d’Herod. p. 199 0q.). ‘Now, in or- 
der to reconcile the Biblical notices with those of the 
Greek historians and chronographers, nearly all mod 
ern investigators of history have been compelled to 
assume a new Assyrian empire (subsequent to this Sar- 
danapalus), which Herodotus appears to sustain, is 
as much as after the revolt of the Medes under Dejo- 
ces he still constantly speaks of @ not inconsiderable 
(comp. i, 102) Assyrian kingdom, with Ninus as it 
capital, which (but with the exception of the Babylo- 
nian portion, wAyy ric BaBudwving poipyc) Cyaxares 
first (1, 106) subdued (comp. Gatterer, Handb. p. 288 
3q.; Beck, Weltyesch. i, 605 sq.; Jahn, Archéol. II, i, 
1&4; Fial. II, ii, 605; Bredow, Handbuch, p. 192, 39.; 
Kannegiesser, in the //all. Eacyclop. vi, 181 sq. ; Rav- 
mer, Vorles, i, 98; in vain opposed by Hertmann, la 
the Alig, Lit.-Zeit. 1818, No. 89; and Linguist. Binet. 
p. 145 6q,). The late independence of Ascyris, which, 
in consequence of this Median revolution, had become 
for a long time merely « satrapy (comp. Syneellus, 
Chron. p. 206), must have been established before 
B.C. 759, which is the latest date assignable to Pul; 
Tiglath-Pileser succeeded in conquering Western Asis; 
Shalmaneser (B.C. cir. 728) was already master of 
Babylon and Media (2 Kings xvii, 24; xvili, 11), and 
extended the Assyrian rule (Menander Ephes. in Jo 
seph. ut sup.) in the west (as far as Phaoicia); sod 
Sennacherib oven attacked Egypt (Herod. ii, 141), bat 
was compelled to retire, The attempt of the Babrio 
nians to free themselves from the dominion of the 1» 
syrians was not yet successful (Euseb.Chyon, Armen. i, 
42 eq.); but under Esarhaddon the empire appear fo 
have declined. Babylonia renewed her efforts to free 
herself from the Assyrian yoke, as Media (under Dejo 
ces, according to Herod.) had earlier donc (porheps dur- 
ing Sennacherib's campaigns in the West), and finally 
(B.C. 625) the Median king Cyaxares (probably with 
Babylonian aid; see Abyden. in Easels. Chron. p. +) 
took and destroyed Ninue (Herod. i, 103, 106; Offer. 
haus, De regno Asayr. Hans.1700). Seo Nixevesn. 
The lately discovered abstract of Assyrian history 
in the Armenian Chronicle of Eusebius enables a to ~ 
connect it more closely with tke Biblical notices, s+ 
though they by no means agree entirely with exb 
other. In the extracts by Alezander Polybietor from 
Berosus (in Euseb, Chron. Armen, i, 44 0q.), Assyrian 
kings (of the later period) are named im the following 
series: Phal (more than 520 years after Semiramis); 
Sanherib, 18 years; Asordam, 8 years; Sammnghes, 
21 years; his brother, 21 years; Nabopalsssar, 20 
years; Nabucodrossor (Nebuchadnezzar), 48 years. 
Yet Sardanapal is mentioned (p. 44) as having engaged 
“ pabcgeroyrd in tine deme alliance by 
jaughterof the Median Asdahages (Astyager 
Abydonus gives (Euseb. Chron. Armen, iS 0q.) the 
Assyrian princes in the following order: Sasherit, 
Nergilus (Adrameles), Axerdis, Serdanapallus, Sera- 
cus. This last introduced barbarian army from be- 
yond the sea, and sent his 1, Basaloseor (Nabo- 
polasrar), to Babylon; but the latter set himself up a9 
King of Babylonia, and married his eon Nebocedree- 
sor to the daughter of the Median Prince Astyagea, 
and thus Nineveh was overthrown. With the position 
which both these references assign to Sardanapalns 
(after Sennacherib) essentially agrees Moses Choren- 
sis (who, however, probably makes Sardanapalos a 
contemporary of the Median Arbaces). This so diem 
grees with the accounts of Herodotur, Ctesias, end 
Syncellus (see Baumgarten, Aligem. Welthist. iii, 549), 
a8 to lead to the supposition of a second Sardanapsime 
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title then a appellation; comp. Rosenmaller, 
Alterth, I, ti, 129). Otherwise the revolution of De- 
joces will fall during the reign of Sennacherib, aboot 
the same time when the Babylonians also revolted 
under Merodach-Baladan (q. v.). See CHALDZAX; 
Sexxacazets, In Persian canetform (q. v.) the name 
= a 

is written AUD Kt aT =) (yo Athura 
comp. the ‘Arvpla of Dio Cass., "Aroupia of Strabo. 
(See Herts, Cat, of Aasyr. and Bab. Ant. Lond. 1852.) 
—Wioer, i, 102. Comp. Assreta. 

Asshu’rim (Gen. xxv, 8). See Asncztrs. 

Asaida’an (only in the plur. 'AcwWaio, Vulg. As 
sidei, prob, for B'S, chasidim’, saints) occurs only 
in the Apocrypha (1 Macc, Ui, 42; vii, 18; 2 Macc. 
xiv, 18), where it is applied to the bod: 


upheld 
sword the great doctrine of the unity of God, and 
stemmed the advancing tide of Grecian manners and | 
{dolatries. The epithet evidently designates a section 
of the orthodox Jews (1 Macc, li, 42, v. r. 'loudaiwy 
probably by correction), as distinguished from “the 
impious" (ol aveBiic, 1 Macc. iil, 8; vi, 21; vii, 5, 
ete.), “ the lawless” (ol dvopor, 1 Mace, iii, 6; ix, 28, 
etc,), ‘*the tramsgressors” (ol wapavopoi, 1 Macc. i, 
11, ete.); that is, the Hellenizing faction, When 
Baechides came Jerusalem, the used ther in- 
fluence (1 Mace, vil, 18, xperos of Aces. Heap dy vioig 
*lopamd) to conclude a peace, because “a of the 
seed of Aaron’’ (Alcimus) was with him, and sixty of 
them fell by histreachery. SeeArcimce. TheJews 
at a later period gave the name of Chusidim to those pi- 
ous persons who devoted themselves to « life of austeri- 
ties and religious exercises in the hope of hastening the 
coming of the Messiah, and of making an atonement for 
their own sins and for the sins of others (see Solomon 
Maimon. Memoirs, Berlin, 1792). The name of Chasi- 
dim has also been assumed by a Jewish eect which orig- 
inated in Poland about a handred years since, who took 
as the basis of their mystical system the doctrines of 
the eabelistic book Zohar (Beer, in Erech und Gruber, 
4. v. Chassid&er), and which still subsists (see the Pen- 
ia, 0. v. Assidians), The ideas connected 
eppropriation 


tioned by Joseph 
tied; and the texts in the books of the Maccabees 
which refer to them afford no sofficient evidence that 
the Assidwans formed « sect distinct from other pious 
and faithfal Jews. Yet they may have existed as an 
ondefined party before the Maccabean rising, and! 
‘were probably thereapon bound by some peculiar vow 
nano yn a Law (1 Macc. U, 42, 
feomnalicbar mrp vouy, scem afterward to 
have been paca inthe vn body of the faithful 
(2 Mace. xiv, 6, ol Asyduevoe rev ‘lovdaiwy 'Aovaiot, 
ey agrytira: lotdac 6 MaxxaBaiog . . .). The anal- 
ogous Hebrew term Chasidim (=oi evosj3ei¢, of dotor) 
occurs in various passages of a tively 
for good and pious men (Pas. cxlv, 10; cxlix, 1; Iss. 
ivii, 1; Mic. vil, 2), but ts never applied to any sect 
or body of men. Upon the whole, in the entire ab- 
sence of collateral information, it seems the safest 
course to conclude that the Assidmans were » body of 
eminently zealous men, devoted to the Law, who join- 
ad Diattethias very early, and remained the constant 
adherents of him and his son Judas—not, like the mass 
of their supporters, rising occasionally and then re- 
Ispsing into the ordinary pursuits of life. It is posal- 
ble thet, as Jennings conjectures (Aniig. p. 298), the | 
asme aodaio, or “saints,” came to be applied to 
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them by their enemies as a term of reproach, like 
“Puritans” formerly, and ‘‘saints’’ very often in the 
Present day,—Kitto, s.v. See Saurr; Cuasipin, 

As‘air (Heb, Aasir’, “0%, prisoner), the name of 
two or three men. 

1. (Sept. ‘Acsip v. r.Aonp.) A son of Korah (of 
the Kohsthite Levites), father (brother) of Elkanah, 
and grandfather (brother) of Abiasaph (q. v.) or Ebia- 

(Exod. vi, 24; 1 Chron. vi, 22). B.C. tir. 1740, 

4. (Sept. ‘Acti v. r. "Iovadp or ‘ieadp and Aci.) 
A ndson of the preceding, and father of Ta- 
hath (2 Chron, vi, 28,87). B.C. cir. 1620. See Sam- 
vet, There is some suspicion, however, that the name 
here has crept in by repetition from the preceding (seo 
Jour. of Sac, Lit. Apr. 1852, p. 200; comp. Bertheau, 
Comment. in loc.). 


Asaiai, Feaxcts or, See Francis p' Assist. 


Associate Presbyterian Church. See Anti- 
BURGHERS; PresarteRian CHURCHES, 


Associated Baptists, a name often given to the 
main body of Baptists in the United States, who are 
associated by their pastors in District Associations. Sea 
Baptists, 

As’sos or Assus (“Asvoc, also “Agcov, and Apol- 
lonia, Plin. v, 82), a town and sea-port of the Roman 

of Asta, in the district anciently called 
Myola. It was situated on the northern shore of the 
Golf of Adramyttium (Ptol. v,2; Plin. fi, 98; Strabo, 
xiii, 681, 614; Athen. ix, 876; Pausan. vi, 45), It 
was only about seven miles from the opposite coast of 
Lesbos (or Mitylene), near Methymna (Strab. xili, p. 
618). A good Roman road, connecting the towns of 
the central parts of the province with Alexandria Tro- 
as (q. v.), passed through Assos, the distance between 
the two latter places being about 20 miles (tin. An- 
ton.). These geographical points illustrate the Apos- 
tle Paul's rapid passage through the town, as he camo 
hither on foot from Troas to meet with his friends, in 
order to take shipping for Mitylene (Acts xx, 18, 14). 
The ship in which he wad to accomplish his voyage 
from Troas to Cesarean went round Cape Lectum, 
while he took the much shorter journey by Jand. 
Thus be was able to join the ship without difficulty, 
and in sufficient time for her to anchor off Mitylene 
at the closa of the day on which Troas had been left 
(see Conybeare and Howson, ii, 209). It was noted 
for ita wheat (Strabo, p. 785) and for a peculiar stone 
(lapis Assius) that was used for sarcophagl, on account 
of its flesh-consuming properties (Plin, il, 98). It was 
founded (according to different authors) by a colony 
from Lesbos, by Gargara, the Aolian, and by the Me- 
thymnei, and was the birthplace of Cleanthes the stoic, 
Strabo (p. 610) describes it as well fortified both by 
nature and art, The chief characteristic of Assos 
was that it was singularly Greek. Fellows found 
there ‘'no trace of the Romans." It is now a miser- 
able village (the neighborhood of which still bears the 
name Aaso), built high upon the rocks on the elde to- 
ward the Jand (Richter, p. 465 nq.). The remains are 
numerous and remarkably well preserved, partly be- 
cause many of the buildings were of granite. The 
citadel, above the the- 
atre, commands a glo- 
rious view, and must 
iteelf have been a no- 
ble object from the sea, 
The Street of Tombs, 
leading to the Great 


Coln of Anson. 
Gate, is one of the most remarkable features of Assos. 
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Leake (Travels in Asia Minor, p. 128) says: ‘The rains | in many views questionable. Assurance of fac 
Ty nese ba Dekrdis or Berle Kaladi te sstsueanly 200 cation mast stand or fall with the doctrine ds 
rious. There io a thestre in very perfect preservation, | sonal unconditional and is chiefty bai» 
and the remains of several temples lying in confused | divines of the Calvinistic school, The Ish mu 


heapa 
aschitrave 


much more ancient style of art, and they are eculp-| being In the 
tured upon the hard granite of Moant Ida, which | which hope of theirs shall perish 
forms the materials of several of the buildings. On| belive in the Lord Jesus, and love bim io ax’ 
the western side of the city the remains of the walls | endeavoring to walk in all good comsciente belan i 
are in complete preservation ; 
and without the walls is seen the cemetery, with nu-| state of grace, 
merous sarcophagi still standing In their places, and | of God, which 
causeway leading through them to tho} This, certainly, 
gate, Some of these sarcophagi are of gigantic di-| persuasion, ; 
mensions, The whole gives, perhaps, the moet per-| fallible assurance of faith, founded upe th tiv 
fect ides of a Greek city that anywhere exists.” Seo | truth of the promises of salvation, the inward eviden 
also Fellows’s Asia Minor, p. 46; Wetstein, i, 692; | of those graces unto which these promises om mit 
comp, Quandt, De Asso (Regiom. 1710); Amnell, Ds | the teatimony of the Spirit of . 


and towers, with a gate, 


"Aoow (Upaal. 1758). 


Assud’ras (Acinpoc v. F. ‘Acobnpoc), the Gre-| Spirit is the earnest of our inheritance, weeny" 
cized form (Tobit xiv, 15) of the Persian royal title | 9° 


usually Anglicized Auascencs (q. v.). 


Assumption or rae Vizarm, a festival {nsti- 
tuted in the Roman Church in commemorution of tha 
death and pretended resurrection of the Virgin Mary, 
and her triumphant entry into heaven. Tho apocry- 
phal tradition upon which this festival is foundod is as 
follows: ‘‘ That the Blessed Virgin died at the ayo of 
seventy-two (one hundred and fifty-nine, according to 
Nicepboras), and that at her death all the apostles of 
our Lord, except St. Thomas, were miraculously pres- 
ent, having been conveyed in clouds from the various 
countries where they wore preachinz; that they buried 
her at Gethsemane; and that St. Thomas, upon his 
return from Ethiopia at the end of three days, express- 
ed such a longing desire to see her face once again, 
that they opened her tomb, but found there nothing 
bat the grave-clothes, although tho grave had been 
fastened and watched, day and night, by some of the 
apostles and many other Christians." The Assomp- 
T1I0x or Many was not always a point of faith in tho 
Roman Charvh, but is now universally recoived. The 
day of celebration is Aug. 15. It is aleo celebrated 
in the Greek Charch. See Butler, Lives of th: Saints, 
vii, 867 ; Landon, Eccl, Dict., 6. y. 

Assumption of Moses, an apocryphal book so 
called, said to contain an account of the death of Moses 
and of the translation of his soul to Paradise. Some 
have supposed thst the particulars of the combat be- 
tween St. Michsel and the devil, allyded to in the Epis- 
tle of Jude (ver. 9), were contained in this book (Moreri, 
who cites Calmet).—J. A. Fabric. Cod, Peeudsp. V. 7. 
{, 839-847, See Moses, 

As’sur, a less correct form of two names, 

1. (Heb. Ashshur’, "3X, Sept. and Apoc. ‘Acoodp.) 
An inaccurate method of Anylicizing (Ezra iv,2; Psa, 
Ixxzili, 8) or Grecizing (2 Esd. ii, 8; Jud. ii, 14; v, 
1; vi,1,17; vil, 20, 24; xiiil,15, xiv,8; xv,6; xvi, 
4) the original [see Assavn] word for Aasyata (q. v.). 

2. (Acotp v. r. ‘Acouj3, while other copies omit; 
Vulg. Az.) One of the heads of the ‘‘temple ser- 
vants,’’ whose descendants are said to have returned 
from Babylon (1 Esdr. v, 81), doubtless a corruption 


upon the ground. An inscription upon an|of the Westminster Confession (Of the Auven < 
belonging to one of these buildings shows | Grace aad Salvation) says, ‘ Although hypunts.& 
that it was dedicated to Augustus; but some figures | other un 
fn low relief on another architrave appear to be in a| selves with 


regenerated men, may vainly deve tee 
favor of God and estate of airan 
; ered ore 


may in this life be certainly assured that they sna) 
and may rejoice in the bope of the f-" 
hope shall never make thea shee 
is not a bare conjecturs) end prosie 

upon a fallible bop, bt a> 


witnessing wi: 
our spirits that we are the children of God; eh 
sealed to the day of redemption. This nbllib 
assurance doth not so belong to the essence of ft 
but that @ true believer may wait long, and cnt 
with many difficalties before he can be a parubtd 
it; yet, being enabled by the Spirit to know the tine 
which are freely given him of God, he msy, waht 
oxtraordinary revelation, in the right use of orimey 
means, attain thereunto, And, therefore, it is thedt? 
of every one to give all diligence to make hi alley 
and election sure, that thereby his beart may & & 
larged in peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, in lave a2 
thankfulness to God, and in strength and cheerfelaes 
in the duties of obedience, the proper fruits of ths & 
surance: 80 far is it from inclining men to loose. 
True believers may have tho assurance of their ul 
tion divers ways shaken, diminished and intermt<. 
as by negligence in preserving it; by falling a” 
some special sin, which woundeth tha coascieac. 
grieveth the Spirit; by eome sudden or vebemst 
temptation; by God's withdrawing the light of 
countenance, and suffering even such as fear ba 
walk In darkness and to have no light. Yet sre te 
never utterly destitute of that need of Qod, and iif 
faith, that love of Christ and the that cmce- 
ity of heart and conscience of duty out of which by 
the ope of the Spirit, this assurance may in d= 
time be revived, and by the which, in the mesa time. 
they are supported from utter despair.’ 

“On the other hand, that nothing is an evidence of 
a state of present salvation but so entire a permusric 
a8 amounts to assurance in the strongest eense, might 
be denied upon the ground that degrees of grace, oft! 
saving grace, are undoubtedly mentioned in Scripture. 
Assurance, howaver, ia spoken of in the New Tes 
ment, and stands prominent as one of the leading do- 
trines of religions experience. We have ‘fell asstt- 
ance of understanding ;’ that is, a perfect knowledge 
and entire persuasion of the truth of the doctrine of 
Christ. The ‘assurance of faith,’ in Hebrews ix, 22 
is an entire trust in the eacrifice and prisstly office of 


for the Haguva(q, v.) of the true text (Ezra ii, 61). richard wentbe ox 
eases prone pis in.a,frm persuasion of our |to aim at, and that it is attainable This, howe t. 


(1.) “The doctrine itzelf has been matter of dispute | faith 


among divines, and when considered as implying not 


only that we are now accepted of God through Christ, | ens 
bat that we shall be finally saved, or when it ie s0| affirm, 


oes not exclude occasional doubt and weakness of 
from the earlier stages of his experience. 

(2.) “A comforting and abiding persuasion Of pree- 

God, tet, we may therefore 

must In various degrees follow true faith In 


taken as to deny a state of salvation to those who| support of this view following remarks 
are not ¢o assured as to be free from all doube, it is! offered : Us the Bitte teschne tat cis 


t man is by astere 


A ASSURANCE 
: to evil, and that In practice he violates God's 
fs eae is thereby exposed to punishment; that an 
'. get of grace and pardon is promised on condition of 
repentance toward God, and faith in onr Lord Jesus 
Christ; that repentance implies consideration of our 
‘0. ways, a sense of the displeasure of Almighty God, con- 
cit tritlon of heart, and consequently trouble and grief of 
ws: mind, mized, however, with a hope inspired by the 
f+ . promise of forgiveness, and which leads to earnest sup- 
+. / plication for the actual pardon of sin s0 promised ; it 
will follow from these premises either, 1. that forgive- 
ness {s not to be expected till after the termination of 
onr course of probation, that is, in another life; and 
that, therefore, this trouble and apprehension of mind 
can only be assuaged by the hope we may have of a 
favorable fimal decision on oar case; or, 2. that sin is, 
in the present life, forgiven as often as it is thus re- 
pented of, and as often as we exercise the required and 
specific acts of truat in the merits of our Saviour; but 
that this forgiveness of our sins is not in any wey made 
known unto us; 60 that we are left, as to our feelings, 
. - Iprecisely the same state aa if ain were not ven 
- till after death, namely, in grief and trouble of mind, 
relieved only by hope ; or, 8, that (and this is the script- 
..-, ‘tal view) when sin is forgiven by the mercy of God 
“sae through Christ, we are by some means asabred of it, and 
. , peace and satisfaction of mind take the place of anxiety 
and fear, The first of these conclusions ls sufficiently 
F disproved by the authority of Scriptare, which exhib- 
. . Ite justification as a blessing attainable in this life, and 
\. ‘Sepresents it as actually experienced by true believers. 
‘Therefore being by faith.’ ‘There is now 
no condenmation to them who are in Christ Jesus,’ 
‘Whosoever believeth is jnstified from all things,’ etc. 
The quotations might be multiplied, but these are de- 
cisiye. The notion that, though an act of forgiveness 
may take place, we are unable to ascertain a fact so 
important to ua, is also irreconcilable with many pas- 
sages, in which the writers of the New Testament speak 
of an experience not confined personally to th ves, 
or to those Christians who were endowed with spirita- 
al gifts, but common to all Christians. ‘ Being justi- 
fled by faith, we have peace with God.’ ‘We joy in 
God, by whom we have received the reconciliation,’ 
‘Being reconciled unto God by the death of his Son,’ 
‘We have not received the spirit of bondage again 
Unto fear, but the spirit of adoption, by which we cry, 
Abba, Father.’ To these may be added innumerable 
Passages which express the comfort, the confidence, 
and the joy of Christians; thelr ‘ friendship’ with God ; 
their ‘access’ to him; their entire union and delight- 
fal intercourse with him ; and their absolute confidence 
in the success of their prayers. All such passages are 
Perfectly consistent with deep humility and self-diffi- 
dence, but they are irreconcilable with a state of hos- 
tility between the parties, and with an unascertained 
and only hoped-for restoration of friendship and favor. 
An assurance, therefore, that the sins which are felt 
to ‘he a barden intolerable’ are forgiven, and that the 
froand of that apprehension of fature punishment 
which causes the penitent to ‘bewail his manifold sins,’ 
hs taken away by restoration to the favor of the offend- 
ed God, mast be allowed, or nothing would be more 
incongruous and impossible than the comfort, the 
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peace, the rejoicing of spirit, which in the Scriptures | phoria, 


we attributed to believers. 

“Few Christians of evangelical views have, there- 
fore, denied the possibility of our becoming assured 
ef the favor of God in a sufficient degree to give sub- 
stantial comfort to the mind. Their differences have 
rather the means by which the contrite be- 


come assured of that change in their relation to Al-; 


mighty God, whom they bave offended, which in 
Scripture 1s expressed by the term justification. The 
queation has beon (where the notion of an assurance 
of eternal salvation has not been under discussion), by 
what means the assurance of the divine favor is con- 
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veyed to the mind. Some have concluded that we 
obtain it by taference, others by the direct testimony of 
the Holy Spirit to the mind” (Watson, 8. v.). 

(8.) With regard to the history of the doctrine, Wes- 
ley remarks; ‘1 apprebend that the whole Christian 
Church in the first centuries enjoyed it. For, though 
we bave few points of doctrine explicitly taught in the 
smal) remains of the ante-Nicene fathers, yet I think 
none that carefully read Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Origen, or any other of them, can doubt 
whether either the writer himself possessed it, or all 
whom he mentions as real Christians. And J really 
conceive, both from the Hurmonia Confessionum and 
whatever else I have occasionally read, thet all reform- 
ed churches in Europe did once believe, ‘Every true 
Christian has the divine evidence of his being in favor 
with God.’"” “I know likewise that Luther, Melanc- 
thon, and many other (if not all) of the reformers fre- 
quently and strongly assert that every bellever is con- 
scious of his own acccptance with God, and that by a 
supernatural evidence” (see below), 

Thomas Aquinas supposed (Summ. pt. fl, 1, quest. 
112, art. 5) a threefold way in which man could as- 
certain whether he was a subject of divine grace or 
not: 1. By direct revelation on the part of God; 2. 
By himself (certitudinaliter); 8. By certain indica-~ 
tions (conjecturaliter per aliqua signa), But the last 
two were, In his opinion, uncertain; as for the first, 
God very seldom makes use of it, and only in particu. 
lar cases (revelat Deus hoc aliquando aliquibus ex 
speciail privilegio), eo that no one can have perfect 
certainty on the subject; only there are signs, if prop- 
er attention be paid, such as that a man has his joy in 
God, that he despises the world, and is conscious of no 
gross sins. A presage may thus be formed of his for- 
giveness (nullus certitudinaliter potest scire se be- 
bere caritatem, sed potest ¢ aliquibus signis probabili. 
bug conjicere.—In lib, {. Sentt, dist. 17, quest. 1, art. 
> Alexander of Hales contended that on this point 

ere was a pecullar knowledge —since neither the 
cause nor the effect fell within the province of human 
knowledge, yet a certain feeling of knowledge might 
be possessed upon it; only it is not infallible, but ver- 
ifles itself by experience in the feelings when these 
three eigns concnr, light, peace, and joy. God does 
not will either to give to as complete certainty, or to 
leave ne wholly in uncertainty. If man experienced 
nothing of the sweetness of the divine life, he would 
not be attracted to the love of God; if he had perfect 
assurance it would easily seduce him into pride. Lu- 
ther denounced the notion of the ancertainty of man 
being in a state of grace (in his Comment. upon Gal. 
iv, 6) as a dangerous and sophistical doctrine. The 
doctrine that persoval assurance is involved in saving 
faith is taught in the Augsburg Confession (art. iv), 
and also in the Apologia Confeasionis. The doctrine 
of the certitudo ealutis (certainty of salvation) is taught 
by Calvin (/netitutes, ill, c. 24, § 4). 

Sir W. Hamilton, in a footnote to his article on the 
English Universities (Discussions on Philosophy, etc.), 
while speaking on religious tests as a term of admis- 
sion, has the following 1 ‘ Assurance, personal 
assurance (the feeling of certainty that God is propi- 
tious to me, that my sins are forgiven, fiducia, 
ia fei), was long universally held in the Protest- 
| ant communities to be the criterion and condition of a 
' true or saving faith, Luther declares that he who hath 
not assurance spews faith out; and Melancthon makes 
aseurance the discriminating line of Christianity from 
; heatheniom. It was maintained by Calvin, nay, even 
by Arminius, and is part and parcel of all the confes- 
sions of all the churches of the Reformation down to 
the Westminster Assembly. In that synod assurance 
| was, in Protestantiam, for the frat time declared nut (a 
‘ be of the essence of faith ; and, accordingly, the Scottish 
' General Assembly has subsequently, once and again, 
condemned the holders of this, the doctrine of Luther, 
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of Calvin, and of the older Scottish Church itself. In| our spirit, our reason, our understanding. It all rm 
the English, and more particularly in the Irish Estab-| solves into this: Those who have these marks an 
lishment, it etill stands a necessary tenet of belief. | children of God: but we have these marks, therefore 
The doctrine is now, however, disavowed, when appre-| we are children of God. Bat how does it appear that 
hended, by Anglican churchmen." These strong | we have these marks? This is a question which «til 
statemants are controverted in the Brit, and For. Evan-| remains. How does it appear that we do love Ue 
gelical Review (Oct. 1856), by Cunningham (see the ar-| and our neighbor, and that we keep bis command 
ticle, enlarged, in Cunningham, Theology of the Refor-| ments? Observe that the meaning of the question ir, 
mation, Exeay ili), who shows that Sir William Hamil-| How does it appear to ourselves? not to othern | 
ton has greatly mistaken the reformed doctrine in| would ask him, then, that proposes this question, How 
representing assurance as, in the opinion of all the | does it appear to you that you are alive? and that you 
reformed churches, an essential part of saving faith. | aro now in ease, and not in pain? Are you not im 
Dr. Cunningham proves, on the contrary, from several | mediately conscious of it? By the same immediate 
of the confessions of the churches of the Reformation, | consciousness you will know if your soul is alive ty 
and from the writings of some leading reformers, | God; if you are saved from the psin of proud wrath, 
that, in their opinion, ‘this assurance was not the | and have the ease of a meek and quiet spirit. By the 
proper act of justifying and saving faith, and did not | same means you cannot but perceive if you love, re 
belong to its essence; . . . that it was a result| joice, and delight in God. By the asme you must be 
or consequence of faith, posterior to it in the order of | directly assured if yon love your neighbor as yourself; 
nature, and frequently also of time.” Regarded as an | if you are kindly affectioned to all mankind, and full 
exposure of Sir William Hamilton's historical insccu-| of gentleness and long-suffering. And with regard to 
racies, this essay !s complete, but as an exhibition of | the outward mark of the children of God, which is, a 
the ecriptaral doctrine of assurance it is seriously de- | cording to John, the keeping his commandments, yoo 
fective, It not only encumbers the doctrine by add-| undou! tedly know in your own breasts if, by the 
ing the assurance of final salvation to that of present | grace of God, it belongs to you. Now this is proper- 
forgiveness—a mistake full both of embarrassment to | ly the testimony of our own spirit, even the testimony 
timid consciences, and of peril to the interests of prac-| of our own conscience, that God hath given us to be 
tical religion—but it almost puta out of sight that di-| holy of heart, and holy in outward conversation. It 
rect and blessed witness of the Spirit to the believer's | is a consciousness that we are inwardly conformed, 
acceptance which is so prominent a feature of the ex-| Ly the Spirit of God, to the Image of bis Son, and that 
perimental theology of the Bible, and without which | we walk before bim in justice, mercy, and truth, domg 
the Christian life must be one of distreasing uncertain- | the things which are pleasing in his sight" (Wesley, 
ty and doubt. Bat Sir William was quite right in| Sermons, i, 86,87), See Srinrr, Witszas or. 
saying that the Westminster Assembly was the first; The Council of Trent (sess. vi, ch. ix, De /emiico- 
Protestant synod that formally declared assurance not | tione) decided that ‘it is on no account to te main- 
to be of the earence of faith. Yot it declares that as-| tained that those who are really justified ought to fee! 
surance is practicable and rare in very strong | fully assured of the fact, without any doubt whatever; 
language, and calls it “an i ble assurance" [see | or that none-are absolved and justified bat thas who 
above, (1)]. believe themselves to be #0; or that by this faith oaly 
Wesley, and the Methodist theologians generally, | absolution and justification are procured ; as if he who 
advocate the doctrine of assurance of present (not of | does not believe this doubts the promises of God, and 
eternal) salvation in the sense stated above (2), con-| the cfficacy of the death and resurrection of Christ 
necting it with the “witness of the Spirit," as in the | For, while no godly person ought to doubt the mery 
following practical passage: ‘Every man, applying | of God, the merit of Christ, or the virtue and efficacy 
the beh ey marks to himself, may know whether he} of the sacraments, ec, on the other hand, whoevt! 
49 a child of God. Thus, if he know, first, ‘As many | considers his own infirmity and corruption may doabt 
as are led by the Spirit of God’ into all holy tempers | and fear whether he is in a state of grace, since no ont 
end actions, ‘they are the sons of God’ (for which he | can certainly and infallibly know that he bas obtained - 
has the infallible assurance of Holy Writ); secondly, | the grace of God.” 
Tam thus ‘led by the Spirit of God,’ he will easily| For the Roman Catholic doctrine as contrasted with 
conclude, therefore I em a son of God. Agreeably to| that of Calvin, see Mohler, Symbolism, § 20. See ale 
this are those plain declarations of John in bis first| the Afethodist Quarterly, Oct. 1857, art. iv; Wate, 
epistle: ‘Hereby we know that we do know him, if | Theol. Jnst. ii, 280; Smith's Hagenbach, Hist. of Dx 
wo keep his commandments’ (ch. Ii, 8). ‘Whoso| trimes, ti, 65, 277; Neander, Hist. Dogrmos, il, 586; 
keopeth his word, in him verily is the love of God| Wesley, Works, v, 19 9q.; Cole, G Aawerance (1633, 
perfected: hereby know we that we are in him,’ that| 4to); Petto, Treaties on Aamsrance (1698); Hemiltva, 
we are indeed the children of God (ver. 5). ‘If ye| On Assurance of Faith (1880, 12mo). 
know that he {is righteous, ye know that every one . . 
that doeth righteousness is born of him’ (ver. 99).|}. Assyria (Acsupic). We must here distinguish 
‘We know that we have passed from death unto Hfe,| between tho country of Assyria and the Ascyriin 
because we love the brethren’ (ch. iil, 14). ‘Hereby | re. They are both designated in Hebrew by 
we know that we are of the truth, and shall assure our | SN, Assen, the people being also described by 
hearts before him’ (ver. 19), namely, because we ‘love | the same term, only that in the latter eense it is mas 
one another, not in word, neither in tongue, but in| culine, in the former feminine. Im the Septuagint 
deed and In truth.’ See also ch, lil, 24, and iv, 18. | it is commonly rendered by ‘Aovobp or “Accor, and 
It is highly probable there never were any children | in the Vulgate by Assur and Aayrii, and seldom ot 
of God, from the beginning of the world unto this| never by ‘Acovpia, or Assyria. The Asshorim (‘Ao 
day, who were further advanced in the grace of God, | ovpuis) of Gen. xxv, 8, were an Arab tribe: and 
and the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, than| at Exek. xxvii, 6, the wort asharim (in oar versoa 
the apostle John at the time when he wrote these! ' Ashurites'’) is only an abbreviated form of /edater. 
words, and the fathers in Christ to whom he wrote. | box-wood. Assyria derived ita name from the pre- 
Notwithstanding which, it is evident both the apostle | genitor of the aboriginal inhabitants— A embar, tho see 
himself, and al] those pillars in God's temple, were | ond son of Shem (Gen. x, 22; 1 Chron, |, 17), a differ 
very far from despising these marks of their being the | ent person from Ashchur, son of Hezron, and Caleb's 
children of God; and that they applied them to their| grandson (1 Chron. ji, 24; iv, 5). In later times it is 
own souls for the confirmation of their faith. Yet all) thought that Asshur was worshipped as their chief 
this is no other than rational evidence, the witness of | god by the Assyrians (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 53) 


Suppased Figure of Asehor, the tutelary Delt of the ancient 
Assyrians, Prema the Moaumestn 


Sec Coxetvonm Imecrtrrions. Tho: extent of As- 
avria differed greatly at different periods. Probably 
in the eartlest times It was confined to a small tract 
of low country between the Jebel Maklib, or Taurus 
range on the N., and the Lesser Zab (Zab Asfal) to- 
ward the 8., lying chiefly on the immediate bank of 
the Tigris. Gradually its limits were extended, until 
it came to be as comprising the whole region 
between the Armenian mountains (lat. 87° 80°) upon 
the north, and upon the south the country about Bag- 
dad (lat, 83° 80”), Eastward its boundary was the 
high of Zagroe, or mountains of Kurdistan; 
westward it naturally retained the Tigris as its Loun- 
dary, although, according to the views of soma, it 
was eventually bounded by the Mesopotamian desert, 
while, to others, it reached the Euphrates. 
Taking the greatest of these dimensions, Assyria may 
be said to have extended in a direction from N.E. to 
8.W. « distance of nearly 600 miles, with o width 
varying from 350 to 100 miles. Its area would thus 
8 little exceed 100,000 square miles, or about equal 
that of Italy.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, a, v. 

I. Assreta Prorer.—t. Ancient Notices of its Po- 
stion.—This was a great and powerful country, lying 
on the east of the Tigris (Gen. Ji, 14), the capital of 
which was Nimeveh (Gen. x, 11, etc.). Its exact 
limits in early times are unknown ; but when its mon- 
archs enlarged their dominions by conquest, the name 
of this metropoliten province was extended to the 
whole empire. Hence, while Homer calla tho in- 
habitants of the country north of Palestine Arimot 
(evidently the Aramim or Arammana of the Hebrews), 
the Greeks of a later period, finding them subject to 
the Assyrians, called the country Assyria, or (I-y con- 
traction) Syria, a name which it has ever since borne, 
Tt is on this account that, ia classical writers, the 
Bames Assyria and Syria are so often found inter- 
changed (Henderson, On Joa. p. 173; Hitzis, Begriff 
d, Krit. d. Alt, Test, p. 98); but it may be questioned 
whether in Hebrew “ Asshur" and ‘ Aram" are ever 
confounded. The some, however, cannot be affirmed 
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of those parts of the Assyrian empire which lay east 
of the Euphrates, but west of the Tigris. The He- 
brews, as well as the Greeks and Romans, appear to 
have spoken of them in a loose sense as being in As- 
syria, becuuse in tho Assyrian empire. Thus Jsaial 
(vii, 20) describes the Assyrians as those ‘' beyond the 
river,'’ i. e. east of the Euphrates, which river, and 
not the Tigris, is introduced at viil,7, as an image of 
their power, In Gen. xxv, 18, the locality of the Ish- 
maclitce is described as being east of Egypt, ‘as thou 
woest to Assyria,” which, however, could only be 
reached through Mesopotamia or Babylonia, and ‘this 
idea Lest. reconciles the apparent incongruity of the 
stutement in the same book (ii, 14), that the Hiddekel, 
or Tigris, runs ‘ton the east of Assyria,” i. e. of the 
Assyrian provinces of Mesopotamia and Babylonia; 
for there can be no doubt that, not only during the 
existence of the Assyrian monarchy, but long after 
ite overthrow, the name of Assyria was given to thosc 
provinces, os having once formed eo important a part 
of it, For example, in 2 Kinys xxiii, 29, Nebuchad- 
nezzar is termed the king of Assyria, though resident 
at Babylon (comp. Jer. ii, 18; Lament. v, 6; Judith 
1,7; Ul, 1); even Darius, king of Persia, is called, in 
Ezra vi, 22, king of Assyria (comp. Plin. Hist. Nat, 
xix, 19); and, on a similar principle, in 2 Macc. i, 19, 
the Jews are said to have been carried captive to Per- 
sia, i. e, Babylonia, because, as it had formerly been 
subject to the Assyrians, so it was afterward under the 
dominion of Persia. (Comp. Herodotus, J, 106, 178; 
iil, 6; vii, 63; Strabo, ii, 84; xvi, 1; Arrian, vii; 
Exped, Alex, vii, 21,2; Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiii, 
20; xxiv, 2; Justia, i, 2,18.) One writer, Dionysius 
Periegotes (v, 975), applies the designation of Assyria 
even to Asia Minor, as far as the Black Sea. Yet, 
ultimately, this name again became restricted to tho 
original province east of the Tigris, which was called 
by the Greeks 'Accvpia (Ptolemy, vi, 1), and more 
commonly 'Arovpia (Strabo, xvi, 507), or ‘Arupia 
(Dion Cassius, Ixviii, 28), the latter being only a 
lectic variety of pronunciation, derived from the Ara- 
mean custom of changing ¢ into ¢. A truco of the 
name is supposed to be preserved in that of a very an- 
clent place, A‘Aur, on tho Tigris, from four to slx hours 
N.E. of Mosul. Rich, in his Residence in Kurdistan 
(li, 129), describes the ruing as those of the ‘‘city of 
Nimrod,” and states that some of the better informed 
of tho Turks at Mosul “said that it was A/ A/hur, or 
Achur, from which the whole country was denomi- 
nated. 

2, Boundaries.—According to Ptolemy, Assyria was 
in his day bounded on the north by Armenia, the 
Gordiwan or Carduchian mountains, especially by 
Mount Niphates; on the west by the River Tigris and 
Mesopotamia; on the south by Susiana, or Chuzistan, 
in Persia, and by Babylonia; and on the east by a part 
of Media, and Mounts Choatbras and Zagros (Ptolemy, 
vi, 1; Pliny, Hist. Nat. v, 18; Strabo, xvi, 736). It 
corresponded to the modern Kurdistan, or country of 
the Kurds (at least to its larger and western portion), 
with part of the pashalic of Mosul.—Kitto. 

Toward the north Assyria bordered on the strong 
and mountainous region of Armenia, which may have 
bean at times under Assyrian dominion, but was never 
reckoned an actual part of the country. (See 2 Kings 
xix, 87.) Toward the cast her neighbors were orig- 
inally @ multitude of independent tribes, scattered 
along the Zagros chain, who have their fitting repre- 
sentatives in the modern Kards and Lurs—the real 
sovereigns of thst mountain range. Beyond these 
tribes lay Media, which ultimately subjected the moun- 
taineers, and was thereby brought into direct contact 
with Assyria in this quarter, On the sduth, Elam or 
Susana was the border state east of the Tigris, whilo 
Babylonia occupied the same position between tho 
rivers, West of the Euphrates was Arabia, and higher 
up Syria, and the country of the Hittites, which last 
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reached from the neighborhood of Damascus to Anti- 
Taurus and Amanus,—Smith, 

8. General geographical character,—The country 
within these limits 1s of a varied aspect. ‘' Assyria,"’ 
asys Mr. Ainsworth (Researches in Assyria, Babylonia, | 
and Chaldea, Lond. 1888, p. 17), ‘including Taurus, 
is distinguished into three districts: by its structure, 
into a district of plutonic and metamorphic rocks, a 
district of sedimentary formations, and a district of 
alluvial deposits; by ion, Into a district of 
mountains, a district of stony or sandy plains, and a 
district of low watery plains; by sateral i 
into a country of forests and fruit-trees, of olives, 
wine, corn, and pasturage, or of barren rocks; a coun- 
try of mulberry, cotton, maize, tobacco, or of barren 
clay, eand, pebbly or rocky plains; and into a country 
of date-trees, rice, and , or a land of saline 
plants."’ The northern part is little else than a mass 
of mountaina, which, near Julamerk, rise to a vory 
great height, Mount Jewar being pe yey to have an 
elevation of 15,000 fect ; in tho south it is more lovel, 
bat the plains are often burnt up with scorching heat, 
while the traveller, looking northward, sees a snowy 
alpine ridge hanging like a cloud in mid air. On tho 
west this country is skirted by the great river Tigris, 
the Hiddekel of the Hebrews (Gen. ii, 14; Dan. x, 4), 
the Dijlah of the Arabs, noted for the impetuosity of | 
its current. Its banks, once tho residence of mighty 
kings, are now desolate, covered, like those of its twin 
tiver the Eupbrates, with relics of ancient greatness, 
in the ruins of fortresses, mounds, and dams, which 
had been erected for the defence or irrigation of tho 
country. Niebuhr describes a large stone dam at tho’ 
castle of Nimrod, eight loagnes below Mosul, as o 
work of great skill and labor, and now venerable fcr 
its antiquity ; and eome suppose that it was from tho 
eireumstanco of eo many canals from the Tigris water- 
ing the country, and rendering it frultful, that that‘ 
rivor received the Arabic name of Na&r es-Salam, tho 
River of Pesce, }. e. prosperity. It leaves the high 
land at some distance above Tekrit, rushing with great 
velocity through @ pass in the Hamrine mountains. 
Th its progress along Assyria, the Tigtis receives from 
that country, besides other rivers, two rapid mountain 
atreams—the Great and Little Zab (Arab. Diab, i. e. | 
Wolf), called by the Greeks the Lykos, or Wolf, and | 
the Capros, or Wild Boar. The Greater Zab (called | 
by the Kurds Zerd), used to be laid down as a differ. 
ent river from the Hakkary, but Dr. Grant found them | 
to be ident’c1l; and he likewise detected an error of | 
Kinneir, in representing the Bitlis-eu as the same as 
the Khabdr, whereas they are different streams. (See 
Grant's Nestorians, p. 46.)—~-Kitto. 

On the north and east the high mountain chains of 
Armenia and Kardistan are succeeded by low ranges 
of limestone bills of a somewhat arid aspect, which 
detach themselves from the principal ridges, running 
parallel to them, and occasionally inclosing, between 
their northern or north-eastern flank and the main 
mountain-line, rich plains and fertile valleys. To 
these ridges there succeeds at first an undulating zone 
of country, well watered and fairly productive, which 
finally sinks down with some suddenness apon the 
gteat Mesopotamian plain, the modern district of Fl- 
Jezireh. This vast flat, which extends in length for 
250 miles from the latitade of Mardin (37° 20°) to that 
of Tekrit (84° 88”), and which is in places of nearly 
equal width, is interrupted only by a single limestone 
Fange, &@ narrow ridge rising abruptly ont of the plain, 
which, splitting off from Zagros in lat. 88° 80’, may 
be traced under the names of Sarazur, Hamrin, and 
Sinjar, from Iwan in Luristan nearly to Rakkab on 
the Euphrates. ‘ From all parts of the plain the Sin- 
jar io a bedutifal object. Its Hmestone rocks, wooded 
here and there with dwarf oak, are of a rich golden : 
color; and the namberless ravines which furrow its 
sides form ribs of deep purple shadow” (Layard, Nin- 
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eveh and Babylon, p. 265). Above and below this bar. 
rier, stretching southward and westward farther thea 
the eye can reach, and ee ae and east- 
ward 70 or 80 miles to the h untry before mea- 
tioned, is an immense level tract, now for the most 
part a wilderness, scantily watered on the right bank 
of the Tigris, but abundantly supplied on the left, 
which bears marks of having been in early times 
throughout well cultivated and thickly peopled. This 
plain { not alluvial, and most parts of it are even con- 
siderably raised above the level of the rivers. It is 
covered in apring time with the richest vegetation, 
preeenting to the eye a carpet of flowers, varying in 
hue from day to day; but as the summer advances it 
is parched up, and gradeally changes to an arid and 
yellow waste, except along the courses of the rivers. 
All over this vast flat, on both sides of the Tigris, rise 
ui overed heaps, marking the site of ancient 
hableations” (Layard, p. 245), Mr. Layard counted 
from one spot nearly a hundred (Nineveh and its Re 
mains, i, 815); from another above 200 of these lofty 
mounds (Nin. and Bab, p. 245). Those which have 
been examined havo been uniformly found to present 
appearances distinctly connecting them with the re 
mains of Nineveh. See Nixeven. It may there. 
fore be regardod as certain that they ong tho 
time of Assyrian greatness, and thus they will serve 
to mark the extent of the real Assyrian dominion. 
They are numerous on the left bank of the Tigrig from 
Bavian to the Diyaleh, and on the right they thickly 
stad the entire country both north and south of the 
Sinjar range, oxtending eastward beyond the Khabour 
(Layard, chs, xli-xiv), northward to Mardin, and 
southward to the vicinity of Bagdad.—Smith, 

4. Natural Productions.—The most remarkable fea- 
ture, says Ainsworth, in the vegetation of Taurus, is 
tbe abundance of trees, shrubs, and plants in the north- 
crn, and their comparative absence in the southern dis- 
trict. Besides the productions above enumerated, 
Kurdistan yields gall-nuts, gum Arabic, mastich, man- 
ha (used as sugar), madder, castor-cil, and various 
kinds of grain, pulse, and fruit. An old traveller, 
Rauwolf, who passed by Mosul in 1574, dwells with 
admiration on the finely-cultivated fields on the Ti- 
pris, 90 fruitful in corn, wine, and honey as to remind 
him of the Assyrian Rabehakeh's description of his 
native country in 2 Kings xviii, 8%. Rich informs us 
that a great quantity of honey, of the finest quality, 
is produced ; the bees (comp. Isa. vil, 18, *‘the bee in 
the land of Assyria'’) are kept in hives of mad. The 
naphtha springs on the east of the Tigris are less 
productive than those in Mesopotamia, bat they are 
much more numerous. The goology of the mountain 
district includes bears (black and brown), panthers, 
lynxes, wolves, foxes, marmots, dormice, fallow and 
red deer, roebucks, antelopes, etc., and likewise 
but not (as was once eee) of the Angora breed. 
In the plains are found lions, tigers, hyenas, beavers, 
jerdoas, wild boars, camels, etc.—Kitto, 

5, Subdivisicas ond Principal Towns. fo 
Scripture is commonly spoken of in its entirety, and 
unless the Husead (ABN) of Nahum (ii, 7) is an equive- 
lent for the Adiabene of the geographers, no name of 
a district can be said to be mentioned. The chessical 
geographers, on the contrary, divided Assyria into a 
namber of regions—Strabo (xvi, I and 4) into A ¢urse, 
Arbvelitis, Artaccne, Apolloniatis, Chalonitis, Dolomene, 
Calachene, Adiabene, Mesopotamia, etc. ; Ptolemy (vi, 
1) into Arrapachitis, Adiabene, the Garamean coun 
try, Apolloniatis, Arbelitis, the country of the Sambate, 
Calacine, and Sittacene. These provinces appear to 
be chiefly named from cities, as Arbelitis from Arbels; 
Calcine (or Calachene) from Calah or Halah (Gen. x, 
11); Apolloniatis from Apollonia; Sittacene from Sit 
tace, etc. Adiabene, however, the richest region of 
all, derived its appellation from the Zab (Diab) rivers 
on which it lay, as Ammianus Marcellinus informs as 
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Asia Polyglotta (Paris, 1828, 4to, p. 75), derives the 
name from the Persian root kwrd, i, e. strong, brave. 
They are still, aa of old, a barbarous and warlike race, 
occasionally yielding s formel allegiance, on the west, 
$6 tha Berks dol tn tok sab taitioe Persians, but nev- 
er wholly subdued ; indeed, some of the more powerful 
ten, pete an: the Helheey, have maintained an en- 

tire independence. Some of them are stationary in 
villages, while others roam far and wide, beyond the 
limits of their own country, as nomadic shepherds; but 
they are all more or less addicted habits, 


profeas the faith of Islam, and 


| are of the Sanite sect, All travellers have remarked 


many points of resernblance between them and the an- 
cient Highlanders of Scotland, (See Mr. Ainsworth's 


The chief citics of Assyria in the time of its grest- 
Bess appear to be the following: Nineveh, which is 
marked by the mounds opposite Mosul (Nebbi- Yunus 
and )}; Calah or Halah, now Nimrud; As- 
shur, now Xaleh Sherghat; Sargina, or Dur-Sergina, 
now Khorsabad; Arbcla, still Arbil; Opis, at the janc- 
tion of the Digaleh with the Tigris; and Bittace, «| 


nams belng supposed to denote “‘ the abade of Ninus,” 
the founder ofthe empire. Its site is believed to have 
been on the east bank of the Tigris, opposite the mod- 
ta town of Mosul, where there is now a smal! town 
called Nebbi Yunus (i.e. the prophet Jonah), the ruins 
around which were explored by Rich, and are described 
in his work on Kurdistan. See Nixeven. In Gen. 
x, 11, 12, three othor cities are mentioned along with 


Nineveh, viz. Rechoboth Ir, i. e. the city of Rehoboth, | 


the locality of which is unknown. ee ie nr 
sion yer om & place in the province of Cala. 
above mentioned, or the modern 


Anshan, i 47), ond 
SC Be 


mountain tract that bere divides Tarkey from Persia, 
azz the Kurds, the Carduchii of the Greeks; from them 
a chain of these mountains were anciently called the 
Cardecbian of Gordyszan, and from them now the 
eoentry is designated Kurdistan. Klaproth. in bis 


modern Halwan, calied | 


second work, Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 
leeopotamia, etc., Lond. 1842, 2 vols.) 
The Christian is scattered over the whole 


| interesting is the ancient Church of the prim- 
| itlve Nestorians, a lively interest in which has lately 
Peper eee toelperiaencirys world by the publications 
of the American missionaries (sec, especially, The Nes- 
| tarians, by Anabel Grant, M.D., Lond. 1841; and come 
pare Dr. E. Robinson, in the Am. Fibl. Hepos. Oct. 1841 ; 
| Jan. 1642; Rev. J. Perkins, i. Jan. 1843; and Resi- 
dence im Persia, N. Y. 1848). Seo NusToniaxs, 


with the ten tribes; but it seems much more probable 
that they are an offshoot from the anciont Manichees, 
their alleged worship of the Evil Principle amounting 
to no more than a reverence which keeps them from 
j speaking of him with disrespect (see Homes. in the Am, 
| Bibl, Hepos, for April, 1642), Besides the dwellers in 
towns and the agricultural population, there are a vast 
number of wandering tribes, not only of Kurds, but of 
Arabs, Turkomans, and other classes of robbers, who, 

keeping the settled inhabitants in constant dread 
of property and life, check every effort at improve- 
ment; and, in consequence of this and the influence of 
bed government, many of the finest portions of the 
country are little better than unproductive wastes. A 
copy of a famous history of Kurdistan, entitled 7orikh 


identifies | al-Akrad (Akrad being the collective name of the peo- 


| ple), was procured by Mr. Rich when in the country, 
| and is now, along with the other valaable Oriental 
MSS, of that lamented traveller, preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum. See Kurpistan. 

Il. Tue Assyrian Emrige.—nNo portion of ancient 
history is involved in greater obecurity than that of 
the empire of Assyria, Nor is this obscurity in any 
very great degree removed by the recent remarkable 
discoveries of the monumental records of the nation by 

Layard, Botta, and Loftus. 


the beginning of his kingdom (or, rather, the first the- 
atre of bis dominion) was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, 


;|and Calneh, in the land of Shinar,” i.e. B 


abylonia. 
Then follow the words (as it is in the margin), ‘‘ Out 
of that land he (i, e, Nimrod) went out {nto Assyria 
and builded Nineveh,” (comp. Noldius, Concord. Hebr. 
Particles, ed. Tymp.. p. 228.) Moses is enumerating 
the descendants of Ham, and it is not likely that he 
would interrupt the details to give an account of As- 
shar, a son of Shem, whose posterity are not introduced 
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till ver. 21, asides, in the cireamstence of Asshur 
leaving one country to settle in another, there was 
nothing remarkable, for that was the case with almost 
all Noah’s grandchildren. But if we understand it 
of Nimrod, both the connection and the sense will be 
manifest, The design obviously is to represent him 
as a potent monarch and ambitious ueror. His 
brethren, the other eons of Cush, settled in the south, 
but he, advancing northward, first seized on Baby- 
lonia, and, proceeding thence into Assyria (already 
partially colonized by the Asshurites, from whom it 
took its name), he built Nineveh and the other strong- 
holds mentioned, in order to secure his conquests. 
This view is confirmed by a passage in Mio, v, 6, 
where, predicting the overthrow of Aasyrie by the 
Medes and Babylonians, the prophet saya, ‘ They 
shall devonr the land of Asshur with the sword: even 
tho land of Nimrod in the entrances thereof” (comp. 
v. 5). It likewise agrees with the nativo tradition 
(if we can depend on the report of Ctesias), that the 
founder of the Assyrian monarchy and the bailder of 
Nineveh was one and the same person, viz., Ninas, 
from whom it derived its name (q. d. Nin's Abode), 
and in that case the designation of Nimrod (the Rebel) 
was not his proper name, but an opprobrious appella- 
tion imposod on him by his enomies. Modern traii- 
tion likewise connects Nimrod with Assyria; for while, 
as we have seen, the memory of Assbur is preserved 
in the locality of Athur, that place is also termed the 
‘teity of Nimrad,” and (as tho above-mentioned dam 
on tho Tigris is styled Nimrod’s Castlc) Rich informa 
us that ‘‘the inhabitants of the neighboring village of 
Deroweish consider him os their founder.” He odds, 
that the village story-tellers have = book they call the 
Kisseh-Nimrud, or ‘Tales of Nimrod.” 

It is true that the Authorized Version of Cen. x, 11 
is countenanced by most of the ancient translators 
and by Josephus; but, on the other hand, the one we 
have preferred is that of the Targums of Onkelos and 
Jonathan, and of Jorume; and (among the moderns) 
of Bochart, Hyds, Mursham, Wella, Faber, Hales, and 
many others. Yet, though Nimrod's “ kingdom” em- 
braced the tands both of Shinar and Aashur, we are 
left in the dark as to whether Babylon or Nineveh be- 
came the permanent seat of government, and conse- 
quently whether his empire should be designated that 
of Babylonia or that of No certain traces of 
it, indeed, are to be found in Scripture for ages after ita 
erection. Ip the days of Abraham, we hear of a king 
of Elam (i. ¢. Elymais, in the south of Persia) named 
Chedorlaomer, who had held in subjection for twelve 
years five petty princes of Palestine (Gen. xiv, 4), and 
who, in consequence of their rebellion, invaded that 
country along with three other kings, one of whom 
was ‘‘Amraphel, king of Shinar." Josephus says ‘‘ the 
Assyrians bad then dominion over Asia ;” and he styles 
these four kings merely commanders fn the Assyrian 
army. It is possible that Chedorlaomer was an As- 
eyrian viceroy, and the others his deputies; for at a 
later period the Assyrian boasted, ‘' Are not my princes 
altogether kings?" ({sa.x.8.) Yet some have rether 
concluded from the narrative that by thie time the 
monarchy of Nimrod had been broken up, or that at 
least the seat of government had been transferred to 
Elam. Be this as it may, the name of Assyria as an 
independent state does not again appear in Scripture 
till the closing period of the age of Moses. : 
@ seer from the northern part of Mesopotamia, in the 
neighborhood of Assyria, addressing the Kenites, a 
mountain tribe on the east side of the Jordan, '' took 
up his parable," i, ¢, raised bis oracular, prophetic 
ehant, and said, “ Durable is thy dwelling-place! yea, 
in @ rock puttest thou thy nest; nevertheless, wasted 
ehall be the Kenite, until Asshur shall lead them cap- 
tive.” In this verse, besides the play upon the word 
ben (the Hebrew for a nest), the reador may remark 
the striking contrast drawn between the permanent 
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nature of the abode, and the transient of & 
by the occupants. The found its falfilment 
in the Kenites being gradually reduced in stren; 
(comp. 1 Sam. xv, 6), till they finally shared the fate 
of tha Transjordanite tribes, and were swept awsy 
into captivity by the Assyrians (1 Chr. v, 26; 2 Kings 
xvi, 9; xix, 12,18; 1 Chr. Ui, 55.) But, as a counter- 
part to this, Balaam next sees a vision of retalistcry 
vengeance on their oppressors, and the awful prospect 
of the threatened devastations, though beheld in far 
distant times, extorts from him tho exclamation, ‘‘ Ah! 
who chall live whan God doeth this? For ships shail 
come from the coast of Chittim, and shall afflict Ac 
sun, and shall afflict Eber, but he also [the invader] 
shall perish forever,” This is not without obecurity ; 
bat it has commonly been supposed to point to the 
conquest of the regions that once formed the Aeryrian 
empire, first by the Macedonians from Greece, and 
then by the Romans, both of whose empires were in 
their turn overthrown. 

In the time of the Judges, the people of Israel be. 
came subject to a king of Mesopotamis, Churhan-rishe- 
thaim (Judg. fli, 8), who fs by Josephus styled King 
of the Assyrians; but we are left in the eame igno- 
rance as in the case of Chedorlaomer as to whether Le 
was an independent sovereign or only a vicegerent for 
another. The eighty-third Psalm (ver. 9) mentions 
Ashur as one of the nations leagued against Jsrae); 
but as the date of that com; is unknown, poth- 
ing certain can be fo onit. The first king of 
Assyria alinded to in the Bible is he who reigned at 
Nincveh when the prophet Jonah was sent thither 
(Jon. fil, 6), Hales supposes him to have been the fa- 
ther of Pul, the first Assyrian monarch samed in Scrip- 
tare, and dates the commencement of his reigr. B.C. 
821, By that time the metropolis of the empire had 
become “an exceeding "and popaleus city, but 
one pre-eminent in wickedness (Jon. i, 2; iii, 8; iv, 11). 
See Jonan. 

The firet expressly recorded appearance of the As- 
syrian power in the countries weat of the Euphrates is 
in the reign of Menahem, king of Israel, against whom 
‘the God of Israel stirred up the spirit of Pal or (Pha!), 
king of Assyria’ (1 Chron. v., 26), who invaded the 
country, and exacted a tribute of a thousend talents 
of silver ‘‘that his hand,” i. e. his favor, ‘ be 
with him to confirm the kingdom in his hand” (2 Kings 
xv, 19, 20), Newton places this event in the ycar 
B.C, 770, in the twentieth year of Pul's reiga, the 
commencement of which he fixes in the year B.C. 790. 
As to his name, we find the syllable Pal, Pel, or Pal 
entering into the names of several Assyrian kings - 
(ec. 9. Pileser, Sardanspal-us); and hence some cennect 
it with the Persian “bale,” ¢.¢. high, exalted, and think 
it may have been pert of the title which the 
monarche bore. Hales conjectares that Pul may have 
been the second Belws of the Greeks, his fame ha 
reached them by his excoraions into Western Asia, 
About this period we find the prophet Hosea making 
Dalek at Hieetcy teat both of Israel and 

udma, of throwing t for on the 
of Aesyria. In ch. v, 18; x, rye gattts Boe 
of their specially eeeking the ofa 


vided between his two sons, Tiglath-pileser and Nab- 
onassar, the latter being made rnler at Babylon, from 
the date of whose government or reign the celebrated 
era of Nabonassar took its rise, corresponding to B.C. 
747. The name of the other is variously written Tig. 
lath and Tilgath, Pileser and Pilreser ; the etywology 
of the first is unknown (eome think it hae a referemce 
to the river Dijlath, ¢.¢. the Tigris). Pfleser sigmifies 
in Persian ‘exalted prince.” When Ahaz, king of 
Jadab, was hard pressed by the combined forces of 
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Pekah, king of Isracl, and Rezin, king of Damascene- | 


Syria, he purchased Tiglath-pileser's ussistance with a 
large sum, taken cut of his own and the Temple treas- 
sry. The Assyrian king accordingly invaded territo- 
ries of both the confederate kings, and snnexed a por- 
tion of them to his own dominions, carrying captive a 
nambor of their subjects (2 Kings xv, 29; xvi, 5-10; 
1 Chr. v, 26; 2 Chr. xxvill, 16; Isa, vil, 1-11; comp. 
Amos i, 5; ix,7). His successor was Shalman (Hos. 
x, 4), Shalmaneser or Salmaznasar, tho Enemessar 
of the book of Tobit (ch. i, 2). Ho made 
Hoshea, king of Israel, his tributary vassal (2 Kings 
xvii, 3); bat finding him secretly negotiating with So 
or Saheco (the Sabakoph of the monuments), king 
of Exypt, he lald siege to tha Ieraelitish capital, 
Samaria, took it after an investment of three years 
(B.C. 720), and then reduced the country of the ten 
tribes to a province of his empire, carrying into cap- 
tivity the king and his people, and settling Cuthwans 
from Babylonia in their room (2 Kings xvii, 8-6; 


xviii, 9,11). Hexekiah, king of Judah, aéems to have | party 


been for some time his vassal (2 Kings xviii, 7); and 
we learn from the Tyrian annals, preserved by Me- 
nander of Ephesus (as cited by Josephus, Ant. x, 14, 
2), that he eabdued the whole of Phanicia, with the 
exception of insular Tyre, which successfully resisted 
a siege of five years. The empire of Assyria seems 
now to have reached its greatest extent, having had 
the Mediterranean for its boundary on the weat, and 
including within ite limits Media and Kir on the north, 
aa well as Elam on the south (2 Kings xvi, 9; xvii, 
6; Iaa. =x, 6). In the twentieth chapter of Isaiah 


(ver. 1) there is mention of a king of Assyria, Sargon, , 


in whose reign Tartan besieged and took Ashdod in 
Philistia (B.C, 716) [see Sanco]; and as Tartan ia 
elsewhere spoken of (2 Kings xviil, 17) as a general 
of Sennacherib, come have supposed that Sargon is 
but another name of that monarch, while others would 
identify him either with Shalmaneser, or with Eaar- 
haddon, Sennacherib's successor, But the correctness 
of all these conjectures may fairly be questioned ; and 
we adhere to the opinion of Gesenius (Comment. zu 
Jeea, in loc,), that Sargon was a king of Assyria, who 
succeeded Shalmaneser, and had a short reign of two 
or three years, He thinke the name may be equiva- 
lent to Serjauneh, ‘Prince of the Sun.” Von Boh- 
len profere the derivation of sergun, “ gold-colored,"’ 
His attack on Egypt may have arisen from the jealousy 
which the Assyrians entertained of that nation’s influ- 
ence over Palestine ever aince the negotiation between 
ite king So, and Hoshes, king of Israel. From many 
incidental expressions in the book of Isaish we can 
infer that there was et this time a strong Egyptian 
among the Jews, for that people are often warn- 
ed agalnet relying for help on Egypt, instead of simply 
confiding in Jehovah (lea. xxx, 2; xxxi, 1; comp. 
xx, 5,6). The result of Tartan’s expedition against 
Egypt and Ethiopia: was predicted by Isaiah while 
that general was yet on the Egyptian frontier at Ash- 
dod (Isa. xx, 1-4); and it is not Improbable that it fs 
to this Assyrian invasion that the prophet Nahum ree 
fors when he speaks (ili, 8-10) of the aubjugation of 
No, i. e, No-Ammun, or Thebes, the capital of Upper 
Egypt, and the captivity of its inhabitants, The oc- 
cupation of the country by the Assyrians, however, 
must have boen very transient, for in the reign of San 
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gon’s successor, Seanacherib, or Sancherib, we find 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, throwing off the Assyrian 
yoke, and allying himself with Exypt (2 Kings xviil, 
7,21), This brought against him Sennacherib with a 
mighty host, which, without difficulty, subdued the 
fenced cities of Judah, and compelled him to purchase 
peace by the payment of a large tribute, But ‘‘the 
treacherous dealer dealt very treacherously” (les. 
xxxiii, 1), and, notwithstanding the agreement, pro- 
ceeded to invest Jerusalem. Ip answer, however, to 
the prayers of the “ good king’’ of Judah, the Ass, 

was diverted from his purpose, gene the “rumor” 
(Isa, xxxvii, 6) of the approach of Tirhakah, king of 
Ethiopia, and partly by the sudden and miraculous 
destruction of a great part of his army (2 Kings xviii, 
18-87; xix; Isa. xxxvi and xxxvil), He himself 
fied (B.C. 712) to Nineveh, where, in course of time, 
when worshipping in the temple of his god Nisroch, 
he was slain by his eons Adrammelech and Sharezer, 
the parricides escaping into the land of Armenla—a 
fact which is preserved in that country’s traditionary 
history. See Ararat. ‘Regarding the period 
Sennacherib’a death chronologists differ. Hales, fol- 
lowing the apocryphal book of Tobit (i, 21), places it 
fifty-five days aftor his return froin his Jewinh expedi- 
tlon; but Gesenius (Comment. eu Jesa. p. 999) has ren- 
dered it extremely probable that it did not take place 
- till long after. He founds this opinion chiefly un a 
curious fragment of Berosus, preserved in tho Armeni- 
an translation of the Chronicle of Eusebias. It states 
that, after Sennacherib’s brother had governed Baby- 
lon as the Assyrian viceroy, the sovereignty was suc- 
cessively usurped by Acises, Merodach, or Berodach- 
Baladan (Isa, xxxix, 1; 2 Kings xx, 12), and Elibus 
or Belibus, But, after three years, Sennacherib re- 
gained dominion in Babylonia, and appointed as vice- 
roy his own son Agsordan, the Esarhaddon of Scrip- 
ture. This statement serves to explain how there was 
in Hezckiah’s time a king at Babylon, though, both 
before and after, it was subject to Assyria, Ses Sex- 
wacHexts. Senoacherib was succeeded by his eon 
Esarhaddon, or Assarhaddon, who had been his fa- 
ther’s viceroy at Babylon (2 Kings xix, 87; Iea, 
xxxvil, 88), He is the Sacherdon or Sarchedon of 
Tobit (i, 21), and the Asaradinas of Ptolemy’a Canon 
(B.C, 630). Hales regards him as the first Sardanap- 
alas, The chief notice taken of him in Scripture is 
that he settled some colonists in Samaria (Ezra iv. 2), 
and as (at ver. 10) that colonization is ascribed to the 
“ great and noble Asnapper,”’ it ls supposed that that 
was another name for Esarhaddon, but it may have 
been one of the great officers of hisempire. It seems 
to have been in his rein that the captains of the As- 
ayrian host invaded and ravaged Judah, carrying Ma- 
nasseh, the king, captive to Babylon, The subse- 
quent history of the empire is involved in almost as 
much obscurity as that of its origin and rise, The 
Medes had already shaken off the yoke, and the Chal- 
dwans soon appear on the scene as the dominant na- 
tlon of Western Asla; yet Assyria, though mach re- 
duced in extent, existed as an independent state for a 
considerable period after Esarhaddon. Hales, follow- 
fing Syncellus, makes him succeeded by a prince call- 
ed Ninus (B.C. 667), who had for his successor Nebu- 
chodonosor (B.C. 658), for the transactions of whose 
reign, including the expedition of his general Holo- 
fernes into Judwa, Hales relies on the apocryphal 
book of Judith, the authority of which, however, is 
very questionable. The last monarch was Sarac, or 
Sardanapalus IT (B.C. 636), in whose relgn Cyaxares, 
king of Media, and Nabopolassar, viceroy of Babylon, 
combined against Assyria, took Nineveh, and, divid- 
ing what remained of the empire between them, re- 


daced Assyria Proper to a province of Media (B.C. | of 


606). 
2. Comparison with ancient Historians and the Inti- 
mations on the Afonuments.—Theo orlginal sources of 
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profane his on this subject are Herodotus and Cte- 
eias; but eat attempt to reconcile their statements 
with those of Scriptura, or even with each other, has 
hitherto failed. The former fixes the duration of the 
Assyrian dominion in Upper Asia at 620 years (Herod. 
i, 95), while the latter again assigns to the Assyrian 
empire, from Ninue to Sardanapalus, no less a period 
than 1805 years (Diodor. Sicul. ii, 21). The authority 
of Ctesias, however, is vary generally discredited (it 
was so even by Aristotle), though be has recently found 
a defender in Dr. Russell, in his Connection of Sacred 
and Profane History. The truth ls (as is remarked by 
the judicious Heeren), that the accounts of both theao 
historians are little better than mere traditions of an- 
clent herocs and heroines (witness the fablce about 
Semiramis!), without any chronological data, and en- 
tirely In tho style of the East. To detail all tho fanci- 
fal hypotheses which have been propounded, with tho 
view of forming out of them a consistent and coherent 
narrative, forms no part of our present design. Con- 
siderable light, however, has been thrown, by recent 


of | researches, upon certain points of this history.—Kitto. 


(1.) The original Settlement of the Country.—Scrip- 
tare informe us that Assyria was peopled from Babylon 
(Gen. x, 11), and Loth classical tradition and the mon- 
uments of the country agree in this representation. In 
Herodotus (i, 7), Ninus, the mythic founder of Nine- 
veh, is the son (descendant) of Belus, the mythic found- 
er of Babylon—a tradition in which the derivation of 
Assyria from Babylon, and the greater antiquity and 
superior position of the latter In early times, are shad- 
owed forth safficiently. That Ctesias (ap. Diod. Sic. 
ti, 7) inverta the relation, making Semiramis (accord- 
ing to him, tho wife and successor of Ninus) found Bab- 
ylon, is only one out of « thousand proofs of the un- 
trustworthy’ character of his history. The researches 
recently carried on in the two countries clearly show, 
not merely by the statements which are said to have 
been deciphered on the historical monuments, but by 
the whole charecter of the remains discovered, that 
Babylonian greatness and civilization was earlier than 
Assyrian, and that, while the former was of native 
growth, the latter was derived from the neighboring 
country. Tho cuneiform writing, for instance, which 
is rapidly punched with a very simple instrument upon 
moist clay, but is only with much labor and troable 
inseribed by the chise] upon rock, must have been in- 
vented in a country where men ‘had brick for stone’ 
(Gen, xl, 8), and have thence passed to one where the 
material was unsuited for it. It may be observed, also, 
that while writing occurs in a very rude form in the 
earlicr Babylonian ruins (Loftus's Chaldea, p. 169), 
and gradually improves in the later ones, it is in As- 
syria uniformly of an advanced type, having apparent- 
ly been introduced there after it had attained to per- 
fection. 

(2.) Date of the Foundation of the Kingdom.—With 
respect to the exact time at which Assyria became a 
separate and independent country, there is an impor- 
tant difference between classteal authorities, Herodo- 
tas placing the commencement of the empire almost a 
thousand ycars later than Ctesias! Scriptare does but 
little to determine the controversy ; that little, howev- 
er, is in favor of the former aathor, Geographically, 
as a country, Assyria was evidently known to Moses 
(Gen. fi, 14; xxv, 18; Num. xxiv, 22, 24); but it does 
not appear in Jewish history as a Hingdom till the reign 
of Menahem (B.C. cir. 770), In Abraham's time (B.C. 
20007) it ts almost certain that there can have been no 
Assyrian kingdom, or its monarch would have been 
found among those who invaded Palestine with Che- 
dorlaomer (Gen. xiv, 1). In the time of the early 
judges (B.C. 1575), Assyria, if it existed, can have been 
no great strength; for Chushan-Rishathaim, the first 
of the foreigners who oppressed Israe} (Judg, Iii, 8), is 
master of the whole country between the rivers (Aram. 
Naharim=' Syria between the two rivers’). Thesa 
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facts militate strongly against the views of Ctesias, ; 
whose numbers produce for the founding of the empire 
the date of B.C. 2182 (Clinton, Fiast, Hell, i, 263), ‘The | 
more modest account of Herodotus is at once more 
probable in itself, more agreeable to Scriptare, and 
more in accordance with the native ivisie- Beseean: 
pris pe that the Assyrians were ‘lords of 
Asia’’ for 520 years, when their empire was partially 
broken up by a revolt of the subject-nations (i, 95). 
After of anarchy, the length of which ho does 
not estimate, the Median kingdom was formed, 179 
years before the death of Cyrus, or B.C. 708. He 
would thus, it appears, have assigned to the foundation 
of the Assyrian empire’a date not very greatly anterior 
to B.C. 1228, Berosus, who made the empire last 526 
years to the reign of Pul (ap, Eusch. Chron. Arm. i, 4), 
must have agreed nearly with this view—ant least he 
would certainly havo placed the rise of the kingdom 
within the 18th century. This is, perhaps, the utmost 
that can be determined with any approach to certainty. 
If, for convenience’ sake, a moro oxact dats be desired, 
the conjecture of Dr, Brandis has some claim to bo 
adopted, which fixes tho year B.C, 1273 as that from 
which the 526 years of Berosus aro to ho reckoned (Re- 
rum Assyriaram Tempora Emendata, p. 17). 

(8.) Early Kinge, from the foundation of the King- 
dom to Pul.—The long list of Assyriun kings which 
has come down to us in two or three forms, only 
slightly varied (Clinton, #’. J. i, 267), and which is 
almost certainly derived from Ctesias, must of neceasi- 
ty be discarded, together with his date for the king- 
dom. It covers a space of abovo 1200 years, and 
bears marks besides of audacious fraud, being com- 

of names snatched from all quarters, Arian, 
Semitic, and Greek—names of gods, names of towns, 
names of rivers—and in its estimate of time present- 
ing the impossible average of 24 or 85 years to u reign, 
and the very improbable phenomenon of reigns In 
half the instances amounting exactly to a decimal 
number, Unfortunately, we have no authentic list to 
substitute for the forgery of Ctesias. Beroeus spoke 
of 45 kings as reigning during his period of 526 years, 
and mentioned all their names (Euseb. uf sup.); bat 
they have unluckily not been preserved to us. The 
work of Herodotus on Assyrian history (Herod. {, 106 
and 184) has likewise entirely perished, and neither 
Greek nor Oriental sources are available to supply the 
lose, which has hitherto proved irreparable. Recent- 
ly the researches in Mesopotamia have done some- 
thing toward filling up this ead gap in our knowledge ; 
bot the reading of names is still eo doubtful that it 
seems best, in the present condition of cuneiform in- 
quiry, to treat the early period of Assyrian history in 
& very way, only mentioning kings by name 
when, through the satisfactory identification of a cu- 
nelform royal designation with some name known to 
us from sacred or profane sources, firm ground has been 
reached, and serious error rendered almost Impossible. 

The Mesopotamian researches have rendered it ap- 
parent that the original seat of government was not 
at Nineveh. The oldest Aasyrian remains have been 
found at Kaleh-Sherghat, on the right bank of the 
Tigris, 60 miles south of the later capital; and thie 
place the monuments show to have been the residence 
of the earliest kings, as well as of the Babylonian 
governors who previously exercised authority over 
the country. The ancient name of the town appears 
to have been identical with that of the country, viz. 
Asshur. It was built of brick, and has ylelded but a 
very small number of sculptures. The kings proved 
to have reigned there are fourteen in numbor, divisi- 
ble into three groupe; and their reigns are thought to 
have covered a space of nearly 350 years, from B.C. 
1278 to B.C. 980. The most remarkable monarch of 
the series was called Tiglath-Pileser, He appears to 
have been king toward the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and thus to have been contemporary with Sam- 
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son, and an earlier king than the Tiglath-Pileser of 
Scripture. He overran the whole country between 
Aesyria Proper and the Euphrates ; swept the valley of 
the Euphrates from south to north, from the borders 
of Babylon to Mount Tanrus; crossed the Euphrates, 
and contended in northern Syria with the Hittites; 
invaded Armenia and Cappadocia; and claims to have 
subdued sorty-to countries ‘from the channel of the 
Lower Zab (Zab Asfal) to the Upper Soa of the Set- 
ting Sun,” All this he accomplished in the first five 
years of his reign. Ata later date he appears to have 
suffered dofeat at the hands of tho king of Babylon, 
who had invaded hie territory and succeeded in carry- 
ing off to Babylon various idols from the Assyrian tem- 
ples (Offerhaus, De ant. Assyr. imperio, Linga, 1727). 

The other monarchs of the Kaleh-Sherghat series, 
both before and after Tiglath-Pileser, are compara- 
tively insignificant, The later kings of the series are 
only known to us as the ancestors of the two great 
monarchs Sardanapalus the first and his son, Shal- 
maneser ot Shslmanubar, who were among the most 
warlike of the Asayrian princes. Sardanapalue the 
first, who appears to have becn the warlike Sarda- 
napalus of the Greeks (Suidas, s. v.; comp. Hellan. 
Frag. p. 168), transferred the seat of government from 
Kaleb-Sherghat to Nimrud (probably the Scriptaral 
Calah), where he built tho first of those magnificent 
palaces which have recently been exhumed by Eng- 
lish explorers. A great portion of the Assyrian eculp. 
tures now in the British Museum are derived from 
this edifice. <A description of the building has becn 
given by Mr. Layard (Nin, and tte Remains, vol. i, 
ch, 11). By an inscription repeated more than a 
hundred times upon its eculptares we learn that Sar- 
danapalus carried his arms far and wide through West- 
ern Asia, warring on the one hand in Lower Babylonia 
and Chaldwa, on tho other in Syria and upon the coast 
of the Mediterranean. Hie son, Shalmaneser or Shal- 
manubar, the monarch who sect up the Black Obelirk, 
now in the British Museum, to commemorate his vic- 
tories, was a still greater conqueror. He appears to 
have overrun Cappadocia, Armenia, Azerbejan, great 
portions of Media Magna, the Kurdish mountsins, 
Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Phenicla; every- 
where making the kings of the countries tributary to 
him. If we may trast the reading of certain names, 
on which cuneiform scholars appear to be entirely 
agreed, he came in contact with various Scriptural 
personages, being opposed in his Syrian wara by Ben- 
hadad and Hazael, kings of Damascus, and taking 
tribute from Jebu, king of Israel. His son and grand- 
son followed in his steps, but ecarcely cqualled his 
glory. The latter is thought to be identical with tho 
Biblical Pul, Phul, or Phaloch, who is the first of the 
Assyrian kings of whom we have mention in Scrip- 
ture, See Pur. 

(4.) The Kings from Ful to Esarhaddcn,.—The sue- 
cession of the Assyrian kings from Pul almost to the 
close of the empire is rendered tolerably certain, not 
merely by the inscriptions, but also by the Jewish 
records, In the 2d book of Kings we find the names 
of Paul, Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, 
and Esarhaddon, following ono another jn rapid suc- 
cession (2 Kings xv, 19 and 29; xvii, 8; xvill, 18; 
xix, 87); and in Isainh wo bave the name of ‘' Sargon, 
king of Assyria” (xx, 1), who is a contemporary of 
the prophet, and who must evidently, therefore, belong 
to the same series. The inecriptions, by showing ua 
that Sargon was the father of Sennacherib, fix his 
place in the list, and give us for the monarchs of the 
last half of the 8tb and the firet half of the 7th cen- 
tury B.C. the (probably) complete list of Tiglath- 
Pileser I], Sbalmaneser II, Sargon, Sennacherib, and 
Esarhaddon. For a detailed account of the actions 
of these kings, see each name Sn its place. — (F 
pert, Chronologie des Assyriens et des Babylon ¢ 
1857.) —Smith, 6. v. ; 
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(a.) Establishment of the Lower Dynasty.—It seems 
to be certain that at or near the acceasion of Pul a 
great change of some kind or other occurred in Assyria. 
Berosos is said to have brought hie grand dynssty of 
forty-five kings in 526 years to a close at the reign of 
Pu} (Polyhist. ap. Euseb. 1, c.), and to have made him 
the first king of a new series. By the synchronism of 
Menahem (2 Kings xv, 19), the date of Pul may be 
detarmined to about B.C. 770. It was only twenty- 
three years later, as wo find by the Canon of Ptolemy, 
that the Babylonians considered their ce to 
have commenced (B,C. 747). Herodotus probably in- 
tended to assign nearly to this same era the great com- 
motion which (according to him) broke up the Assyri- 
an empire into a number of fragments, out of which 
were formed the Median and other kingdoms. These 
traditions may none of them be altogether trastwor- 
thy; but their coincidence is at least remarkable, and 
seems to show that about the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury B.C. there must have been a break in the line of 
Assyrian kings—a revolution, foreign or domestic— 
and a consequent weakening or dissolution of the 
bonds which united the conquered nutions with thelr 
conquerors. 

It was related by Bion and Polyhistor (Agathias, ii, 
25), that the original dynasty of Assyrian kings ended 
with a certain Belochus or Beleus, who was succeeded 
by a usurper (called hy them Beletaras or Balatorus), 
fin whose family the crown continued until the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh. The general character of the cir- 
cumstances narrated, combined with a certain degroo 
of resemblance in the names—for Bolochus is close 
upon Phaloch, and Beletaras may represent the second 
element in Tiglath-Pileser (who in the inscriptions is 
called * Tiglath-Palatsira’’)—induce a suspicion that 
probably the Pul or Phaloch of Scripture was really 
the last king of the old monarchy, and that Tiglath- 
Pileser II, his successor, was the founder of what his 
been called the ‘‘ Lower Empire."” It may be suspect- 
ed that Berosus really gave this account, and that Poly- 
histor, who repeated it, has been misreported by Euse- 
bius. The synchronism between the revolotion in As- 
syria and the era of Babylonian Independence 4s thus 
brought almost to exactness, for Tiglath-Pileser ia 
known to have been upon the throne about B.C, 740 
(Clinton, Fase. Hell. i, 278), and may well have as- 
cended it in B.C. 747, 

(b.) Supposed Iss af the Empire at this Period.— 
Many writers of repute—among them Clinton and Nic- 
bubr—have been inclined to accept the statement of 
Herodotus with respect to the breaking up of the whole 
empire at this period. It is evident, however, both 
from Scripture and from the monuments, that the shock 


sustained through the domestic revolution has been | ft 


greatly exaggerated, Nicbuahr himself observes (Vor- 
trdge aber alle Geschichte, i, 88) that, after the revola- 
tlon, Assyria soon ‘recovered herself, and displayed 
the most extraordinary energy.” It is plain, from 
Scripture, that in the reigns of Tiglath-Pileser, Shal- 
maneser, Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon, As- 
syria was as great as at any former era, These kings 
all warred successfully in Palestine and its neighbor- 
hood; vome attacked Egypt (lea, xx, 4); one appears 
as master of Media (2 Kings xvil, 6); while another 
has authority over Babylon, Susians, and Elymais (2 
Kings xvii, 24; Ezra iv,9). So far from our observ- 
ing symptoms of weakness and curtailed dominion, it 
is clear that at no'time were the Assyrian arms push- 
ed farther, or their efforts more sustained and vigorous, 
The Assyrian annals for the period are in the most 
completa accordance with these representations. They 
exhibit to us the above-mentioned monarchs as extend- 
ing their dominions farther than any of their predeces- 
sors, The empire is continually rising under them, 


and reaches its culminating point in the reign of Esar-| (bi 


haddon, The statements of the inscriptions on these 
sabjects are fully borne out by the indications of great- 
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ness to be traced in the architectural monoments. No 
palace of the old monarchy equalled, either in size or 
splendor, that of Sennacherib at Nineveh. No series 
of kings belonging to it left Puildings at all to be com- 
pared with thoes which were erected by Sargon, his 
son, and his grandson. The magnificent remains at 
Kouyanjik and Khorsabad belong entirely to these Sater 
kings, while those at Nimrad are about equally divided 
between them and their predecessors. It is farther 
noticeable that the writers who may be presumed to 
have drawn from Berosns, 2s Polyhistor and Abyde- 
nus, particularly expatiated upon the glories of these 
later kings. Polyhistor eaid (ap. Euseb. i, 5) that Sen- 
nacherib conquered Babylon, defeated a Greek army 
in Cilicia, and boilt there Tarsus, the capital. Abyde- 
nas related the same facts, except that he substituted 
for the Greek army of Polybistor a Greek fleet; and 
added that Esarhaddon (his Axerdis) conquered Lower 
Syria and Egypt (ibid. i, 9). Similarly Menander, the 
Tyrian historian, assigned to Shalmaneser an expedi- 
tion to Cyprus (ap. Joseph. Ant. ix, 14), and Herodotas 
himself admitted that Sennacherib invaded Exypt (li, 
141). On every ground It seems necessary to con- 
clade that the second Assyrian kingdom was really 
greater and more glorious than the first; that under 
it the limits of the empire reached their fullest extent, 
and the internal prosperity was at the highest. 

The statement of Herodotus is not, however, with- 
out a basis of truth. It is cartain that Babylon, about 
the time of Tiglath-Pileser’s accession, ventured upon 
a revolt, which she seems afterward to have reckoned 
the commencement of her independence. See Hapr- 
Lox, The knowledge of this fact may have led He- 
rodotus into his error; for he would naturally suppose 
that, when Babylon became free, there was a jeneral 
dissolution of the empire. It has been shown that this 
is far from the truth; and ft may farther bo observed 
that, even as regards Babylon, the Assyrian loss was 
not permanent. Sargon, Scnnacherib, and Esarhad- 
don all exercised full authority over that country, 
which appears to bavo been atill an Assyrian flof at 
the close of the kingdom. 

(5.) Suecessors of Ksarhaddon.—By the end of the 
reign of Esarhaddon the triumph of the Assyrian arms 
had been so complete that scarcely an enemy was left 
who could cause her serious anxiety. The kingdoms 
of Hamath, of Damascus, and of Samaria had been suc- 
cossively absorbed; Phoenicia had been conquered ; 
Judsea had been mado a feudatory; Philistia and Idv- 
maa had been subjected, Egypt chastised, Babylon re- 
covered, cities planted in Media. Unless in Armenia 
and Susiana there was no foe left to reduce, and the 
consequence appears to have been that a time of pro- 
found peace aucceeded to the long and bloody wars of 
Sargon and his immediate successors, In Scripture 
it is remarkablo that we hear nothing of Assyria after 
the reign of Esarhaddon, and profane history js equal- 
ly silent until the attacks begin which brought abont 
her downfall. The monuments show that the son of 
Esarbaddon, who was called Sardanapalus by Abyde- 
nus (ap. Euseb. i, 9), made scarcely any military ex- 
peditions, but occupied almost his whole time in the 
enjoyment of the pleasures of the chase. Instead of 
adorning his residenco—as his predecessors had been 
accustomed to do—with a record and representation of 
his conquests, Sardanapalus JI covered the walls of 
his palace at Nineveh with sculptures exhibiting his 
skill and prowose asa hunter, No doubt the mili 
spirit rapidly decayed ander such a ruler; and the ad- 
vent of fresh enemies, synebronizing with this decline, 
produced the rnin of a power which had for six cen- 
turies been dominant in Western Asia. 

(6.) Fall of Assyria.—The fate of Assyria. === 
viously prophesied by Iasiah (x, 5-19), ~ 
amanly speaking) by the growing | 
boldness of the Medes, If we may tru: 
the first Median attack on Nineveh took p 
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B.C, 689. By what circumstances this people, 
caihed so long Seat engaged in contests with the 
A s, and bad hitherto shown themselves so ut- 
terly unable to resist them, became suddenly strong 
enough to assume an aggressive attitude, and to force 
the Ninevites to submit to a siege, can only be conjec- 
tured. Whether mcre natural increase, or whether 
fresh immigrations from the east had raised the Medi. 
an nation at this time so far above its former condi- 
tion, it is impossible to determine. We can only say 
that soon after the middle of the nanaryroraient leew 
began to press upon the Assyrians, a ly 
increasing in strength, they proceeded, about the year 
B.C, 683, to attempt the conquest of the country. For 
some time their efforts were unsuccessful; but after a 
while, having won over the Babylonians to their side, 
they became superior to the Assyrians in the field, and 
about B.C. 625, or a little earlier, laid final alege to the 
capital. See Mepra. Saracus, the last king—prob- 
ably the grandson of Esarhaddon—made a stout and 
pes (ied defence, but at length, finding resistance 
vain, he collected his wives and his treasures in his 
‘palace, and with his own hand setting fire to the build- 
ing, perished in the flames. This account is given in 
brief by Abydenus, who probably follows Berosus ; 
and its outline so far agrees with Cteslas (ap. Diod. ii, 
27) as to give an important value to that writer's de- 
tails of the siege. Seo Nivevex. In the general 
fact that Assyria was overcome, and Nineveh captared 
and destroyed by a combined atiack of Medes and 
Babylonians, Josephus (Ant. x, 6) and the took of 
Tobit (xiv, 15) are agreed. Polyhistor also implies it 
(ap. Euseb, i, 5); and these authorities must be re- 
garded as outweighing the silence of Herodotus, who 
mentions only the Bfedes in connection with the cap- 
ture (1, 106), and says nothing of the Babylonians, 

(7.) Fulfilment of Prophecy.—The prophecies of Na- 
hum and Zephaniah (ii, 13-5) against Asayria were 

bly delivered shortly before the catastrophe. 
@ date of Nahum is very doubtful, but it is not un- 
likely that he wrote about B.C. 718, or at the close 
of the reign of Hosea. Zephaniah is even later, since 
he prophesied under Josiah, who reigned from B.C. 
689 to 609, If B.C. 626 be the date of the destruction 
of Nineveb, we may place Zephaniah's prophecy about 
B.C. 685, Ezekiel, writing in B.C, 688, bears wit- 
ness historically to the complete destruction which 
had come upon the Assyrians, using the example as a 
bir to Pharach-Hophra and the Egyptians (ch. 
xxxi). 

It was declared by Nahum (q. v.) emphatically, at the 
close of his prophecy, that thero should be ‘'no heal- 
ing of Assyria’s bruise” (iii, 19), In accordance with 
thia announcement we find that Assyria never rose 
ogain to any importance, nor even succeeded in main- 
taining a distinct nationality, Once only was revolt 
attempted, and then in conjunction with Armenia and 
Media, the latter heading the rebellion, This attempt 
tonk place about a century after the Median conquest, 
luring the troubles which followed upon the accession 
of Darius Hystaspis. 1t failed signally, and appears 
never to have been repeated, the Assyrians remaining 
thenceforth submissive subjects of the Persian empire. 
They were reckoned in the same satrapy with Baby- 
lon (Herod. iii, 92; comp. i, 192), and paid an annual 
tribute of a thousand talents of silver. In the Per- 
alan armies, which were drawn in great part from the 
eubject-nations, they appear never to have been held 
of much account, though they fought, in common with 
the other levies, at Thormopylm, at Cunaxa, at Iasus, 
and at Arbela. 

(8.) General Character of the Empire.—tn the first 
place, like all the carly monarchies which attained to 
any great extent, the Assyrian empire was composed 
of a number of separate kingdoms. In the Fast, con- 
quest has scarcely ever been followed Ly a 
Won, and in the primitive empires there was not even 
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any attempt at that governmental centralization which 
we find at a later period in the satraplal system of Per- 
sis. As Solomon “reigned over all the k:agdoms from 
the river (Euphrates) unto the land of the Philistines 
and the border of Egypt," so the Assyrian monarcha 
bore sway over a number of petty kings—the native 
rulers of the several countries—through the entire ex- 
tent of their dominions. These native princer—the 
sole governors of their own kingdomr—were feudato- 
ries of the Great Monarch, of whom they held their 
crown by the double tenure of homage and tribute. 
Menahem (2 Kings xv, 19), Hoshea (ibid. xvil, 4), 
Ahaz (ibid, xvi, 8), Hezekiah (ibid. xviii, 14), and Ma- 
naaseh (2 Chron. xxxiii, 11-13), were certainly in this 
position, a8 were many native kings of Babylon, both 
prior and subsequent to Nabonayvsar; and this system 
(if we may trust the inscriptions) was universal 
throughout the empire. It naturally involved the 
frequent recurrence of troubles. Irinces circum- 
stanced as were the Assyrian feudatcries would always 
be looking for an occasion when they inight revolt 
and re-establish their independence. ‘he offer of a 
foreign alliance would be a bait which they could 
scarcely resist, and hence the continusl warnings 
given to the Jews to beware of trusting in Egypt. 
Apart from this, on the occurrence of any imperial 
misfortune or difficulty, such, for instance, cs a disas- 
trous expedition, » formidable attack, or a sudden 
death, natural or violent, of the reigning monarch, 
there would be a strong temptation to throw off the 
yoke, which would lead, almost of necessity, to s re- 
bellion. The history of the kings of Israe) and Judah 
sufficiently illustrates the tendency in question, which 
required to be met by checks and remedies of the se- 
verest character, The deposition of the rebel prince, 
the wasting of his country, the plunder of his ccpital, 
a considerable increase in the amount of the tribute 
thenceforth required, were the usual consequences of 
an unsuccessful revolt; to which were added, upon oc- 
casion, still more stringent measures, as the wholesale 
execution of those chiefly concerned in the attempt, 
or the transplantation of the rebel nation to a distant 
locality. The captivity of Israel is only an instance 
of a practice long previously known to the Sie 
and by them handed on to the Babylonian and tan, 
governments. 

It is not quite certain how far Assyria required a 
religious conformity from the subject people. Her re- 
tigion was a gross and complex polytheism, comprising . 
the worship of thirteen princtpal and numerous minor 
divinities, at the head of the whole of whom stood the 
chief god, Asshur, who seems to be the deified patri- 
arch of the nation (Gen. x, 22), The inscriptions ap- 
pear to state that in all countries over which the Ae 
sytians established their supremacy, they set ap ‘the 
laws of Aashur,"' and “altars to the Great Gods.” It 
was probably in connection with this Assyrian re- 
quirement that Abas, on his return from Da 
where he had made his submission to Tiglath-Pileser, 
incurred the guilt of idolatry (2 Kings xvi, 10-18). 
‘The history of Hezekiah would seem, however, to show 
that the rule, If reaisted, was not rigidly enforced; fur 
it cannot be supposed that he would have consented 
to re-establish the idolatry which he had removed, yet 
he certainly came to terms with Sennacherib, and re- 
sumed his position of tribetary (2 Kings xviii, 14). 
In any case it must be understood that the worebip 
which the conquerors introduced was not intended to 
supersede the religion of the conquered race, but was 
only required to be superadded as 8 maik and badge 
of subjection.—Smith, s. v. 

The political constitution of the Assyrian empixe 
was no doubt similar to that of other ancient states 
of the East, euch as Chaldea and Persie. The mon- 
arch, called ‘the great king” (2 Kings xvili, 19; Isa. 
xxzxvi, 4), ruled as ® despot, surrounded with his 
guards, and only accessible to thoee who were near 
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his n. (Diod. Sicul. il, 21, 28; comp. Cephalion, in 
Syncell. p. 167). Under him there were provisional 
satraps, called in Isa. x, 8, ‘‘princes,” of the rank 
and power of ordinary kings (Diod. Sic. ii, 24). The 
officers of the household were commonly eunuchs 
Pra Gesenius on Isa. xxxvi, 2). The religion of 
ians was, in ite leading features, the same as 
that of the Chaldeans, vis, the symbolical worship of 
the heavenly bodies, especially the planets. In Scrip- 
tare there is mention of Nisroch (Isa, xxxvii, 38), 
Adrammelech, Anammelech, Nibbaz, Tartak (2 Kings 
xvii, 31), as the names of idols worshipped by the na- 
tives either of Assyria Proper or of the adjacent coun- 
tries which they had subdued, besides planets (see 
Gesenius, Zu Jesaias, il, 847). The language did 
not belong to the Se- .... 
mitic, but tothe Medo- : 
Persian family. AsAr- 
amaic, however, was 
spoken by a large part 
of the Western popu- 
lation, it was proba- 
bly understood by the 
gteat officers of state, 
which accounts for 
Rabshakeh address- 
ing Hezekiah's mes- 
sengers in Hebrew (2 
Kings xviil, 26), al- 
though the rabbina ex- 
plain the circumstance 
by supposing that he 
was an apostate Jew 
(but see Strabo xvi, 


With regard to the ex- 
tent of the Assyrian 
empire very exagger- 
ated views have been 
entertained by many 
writers. Ctesias took 
Semiramis to India, 
and made the empire 
of Assyria at least co- 
extensive with that of 
Persia in his own day. 
This false notion has 
long been exploded, 
but even Niebuhr ap- 
pears to have believed 
in the extension of As- 
syrian influence over 
Asia Minor, in the ex- 
pedition of Memnon— 
whom he considered 
an Assyrian—to Troy, 
and in the derivation 
of the Lydian Hera- 
clids from the first 
dynasty of Ninevite 
monarchs (Alte Ge- 
schicht. i, 28-9). The 
information derived 
from the native mon- 
uments tends to con- 
tract the empire with- 

More reasonable 
bounds, and to give 
it only the expansion 
which is indicated for 
it in Scripture, On 
the west, the Medi- 
terranean and the riv- 
er Halys appear to 
have been the extreme 
boundaries, but the do- 
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minion beyond the confines of Syria and Asia Minor was 
not of « strict character; on the north, a fluctuating 
line, never reaching the Euxine, nor extending beyond 
the northern frontier of Armenia; on the east, the Cas- 
pian Ses and the Great Salt Desert ; on the south, the 
Persiun Gulf and the Desert of Arabia. The countnes 
included within these utmost limits are the following: 
Susiana, Chaldea, Babylonia, Media, Matiene, Armo- 
ala, Assyria Proper, Mesopotamia, parts of Cappadocia 
and Cilicia, Syria, Phesnicia, Palestine, and Idumea, 
Cyprus was also for a while a dependency of the Assyr- 
fan kings, and they may perhaps have held at one time 
certain portions of Lower Egypt. Lydia, however, 
Phrygia, Lycia, Pamphylis, Pontus, Iberia, on the west 
and north, Sacia, Parthia, India—even Cer- 
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manis and Persia Proper—uapon the cast, were alto- 

gether beyond the limit of the Assyrian sway, and 

appear at no time even to have been overran by the 
armies. 


(10.) Civilization of the Aasyrions.—This, as has been 
already observed, was derived originally from the Bab- 
slonians, They were a Semitic race, originally res- 
ident in Babylonia (which at that time was Cashite), 
and thus acquainted with the Babylonian inventions 
and discoveries, who ascended the valley of the Tigris 
and established In the tract Immediately below the 
Armenian mountains a separate and distinct national- 

. Their modes of writing and building, the form 
and size of their bricks, their architectural ornamenta- 
tion, their religion and worship, in a great measure, 
were drawn from Babylon, which they always regard- 
ed as a sacred land—the orignal seat of their nation, 
and the true home of all their gods, with the one ex- 
ception of Asshur. Still, as their civilization devel- 
oped, it became in many respects peculiar. Thoir art 
is of home growth. The alabaster quarries in their 
neighborhood supplied them with a material unknown 
to their southern neighbors, on which they could rep- 
resent, far better than upon enamelled bricks, the scenes 
which interested them. Their artists, faithful and la- 
dorious, acquired @ considerable power of rendering 
the human and animal forms, and made vivid and 
striking representations of the principal occnpations 
of human life. If they do not greatly affect the ideal, 
and do not, in this branch, attain to any very exalted 
rank, yet even here their emblematic figures of the 
gods have a dignity and grandeur which is worthy of 
remark, and which implies the possession of some ele- 
vated feelings. But their chief glory is in the repre- 
sentation of the actual, Their pictures of war, and of 
the chase, and even sometimes of the more peaceful 
incidents of human life, have a fidclity, a spirit, a bold- 
ness, and an appearance of life, which place them high 
among realistic echools. Their art, it ahould be also 
noted, is progressive. Unlike that of the Egyptians, 
which continues comparatively stationary from the 
earliest to the latest times, it plainly advances, becom- 
ing continually more natural and less uncouth, more 
life-like and less stiff, more varied and less conven- 
tonal. The latest sculptures, which are those in the 
hanting-palaco of the son of Kearhaddon, are decidedly 
the best. Here the animal forms approach perfection, 
and in the striking attitudes, the new groupings, and 
the more carefal and exact drawing of the whole, wa 
see the beginnings of a taste and a power which might 
have expanded under favorable circumstances into the 
finished excellence of the Greeks, The advanced con- 
dition of the Assyrians in various other respects is 
abundantly ovidenced alike by the representations on 
the sculptures and by the remains discovered among 
their buildings. They are found to have understood 
and applied the arch ; to have made tunnels, aqueducts, 
and drains; to have used the lever and the roller; to 
have engraved gems; to have underatood the arts of 
inlaying, cnamelling, and overlaying with metals; to 
have manufactured glass, and been acquainted with 
_ lens; to beg integer vases, jars, bronze and 

ivory ornaments, dishes, bells, ear-rings, mostly of 

workmanship and elegant forms—in a word, to [aes 
attained to a very high pitch of material comfort and 
prosperity, They were still, however, in the most im- 
portant points barbarians. Their government was 
rade and inartificial ; their religion coaree and sensa- 
al; their conduct of war cruel; even their art mate- 
rialistic and so debasing; they had served their pur- 
pose when they had prepared the East for centralized 
government, and been God's scourge to the peo- 
ple of Ieracl (Isa, x, 5-6); they were, fore, swept 
away to allow the rise of that Arian race which, with 
less appreciation of art, was to introduce into Western 
Asia a more spiritual form of religion, a better treatment 
of captives, and a superior government,—Smith, s. ¥. 
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A fuller account of the customs and antiquities of 
Assyria than has heretofore been possible may be 
found in the recent works of Rich, Botts, and Layard ; 
pee also Manners, Customs, Arts, and Arms of Assyria, 
restored from the Monuments, by P. H. Gosse (Lond. 
1852); 1, Thomas, and Oppert, Expédition en 
Mésopotamis (Par. 1858); Outline of the Hist. of As- 
syria, by Col, Rawlinson (Lond. 1852); Jour. Sac. Lit, 
2d ser. iv, 878 8q.; Critica Biblica, vol. 1; Fergusson, 
Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis (Lond. 1851). Ses 
Noveven; Basriox. On the recent efforts to de- 
cipher the cuneiform inscriptions on the Assyrian mon- 
uments, see Rawlinson, in the Jour. As. Soc. xil, No. 
2; xiv, No. 1; Hincks, %. xii, No. 1; Botta, A/dm, 
our [' Ecriture Aes. (Par. 1848); Lowenstein, Eesai de 
dechiffr. de f Ecrit. Aesyr. (Par. 1850). See Cunzt- 
ron Iwscrirrioxs. For the geography, see Captain 
Jones's paper, in vol, xiv of the Asiatic Society's Jour~ 
nal (pt. 2%); Col. Chesney's Euphrates Expedition (Lond. 
1850). See Epex. For the historical views, see Raw- 
linson's Herodotus, vol. 1; Brandis’s Rerwm Assyriarum 
Tempora Emendaia ; Sir H. Rawlinson’s Contributions 
to the Asiat. Soc. Jowrn. and the Atheneum; Bosan- 
quet’s Sacred and profane Chronology; Oppert's Ra; 

& son lars a re le Ministre de Pasenecten 

. Hincks's Contributions to the Dublin University 
Magarine ; Vance Smith’s Exposition of the Prophecies 
relating to Nineveh and A ; and comp. Niebuhr’s 
Vortrdge aber alte Geschichie, vol. i; Clinton’s Fasté 
Hell. voli; Nicbuhr’s Geechichte A ssura’s und Babel'e ; 
Gumpach, Abriss der Babylonieh-A ssyrischen Geackichle 
(Mannheim, 1854). Compare Assuor. 

Assyrian (Heb. came as Asauor ; Sept. and Apoo- 
rypha ’Aoctptog). See Aasymra. 

As’taroth (Deut. i, 14). See AsnTazorn. 

Astarta (‘Acrdorn), the Greek form of the Heb, 
AsHToRETH or ASRERAH (q. v.), Grascized also de 
trodrchd (Acrpodpyn, Herodian, v, 6, 10), tho chief 
Syrian deity (Lucian, De dea Syr. 4), being the 
desas of the Sidonions (1 Kings xi, 5, 88), also intro- 
duced (from the Tyrians, see Josephus, Apion, i, 18) 
among the Philistines (1 Sam. xxxi, 10), and worship- 
ped by the apostate Israelites (2 Kings xxiii, 4; Mic, 
v, 13). She was likewise adored by the Phanician 
colony at Carthage (Augustine, Quest. in Jud, xvi; 
comp, Creuzer, Symbol, il, 270 sq.), among whom her 
name appears as a component of common appellations 
of individuals (Gesenius, in the Hall. Encycl, xxi, 98; 
comp. Abdasartwa [i. e. ‘servant of Astarte’’}, in Jo- 
sephus, Apion, i, 18), She was also worshipped in 
Phrygia and at Hierapotis (Creuser, Symbol, ji, 61). 
She is usnally named in connection with Baal (Jndg. 
Hi, 18; iil, 7; x, 6; 1 Sam. vil, 4; xii, 10; 1 Kings 
xvill, 19; 2 Kings xxiii, 24, etc,), and 1s to 
the female (generative) principle, otherwise called 
Baaltis (Baadric, worshipped especially at Byblus, see 
Philo, in Euseb. Prep. Evang. i, 10), the chief a8 
of the Pheenicians and Syrians (‘‘Astarte the Great,”’ 
Sanchoniath. Frag. ed. Orelli, p. 84), and probably the 
same with the ‘queen of heaven” (Jer. vil, 18; xliv, 
17; comp, 2 Kings xxiii, 4). Many 
(Crenzer, Symbol. ii, 65 0q.) identify 
her with Atergatis (q. v.) or Derceto 
(comp. epee oe this lat. 
ter, as a jess, ly 8 
with the description of ‘Auhtoreth 
v.) by Sanchoniathon (Frag. ed. 

i, p. 84; and in Euseb, a 
Eo. i, 10), nor does Astarte appear in 
this form on coins (see Montfaucon, Antque 


Gem of As- 
Axtig, ezplig. 11, i, 886; Eckhel, {p''vpfound by 
Doctr, Numor. I, ili, 869 eq., comp. mascus(Lands af 
872; Gesenius, in the Aall, Eacyel, Bible, if, 769). 


xxi, 99), The Greeks and Romans, according to their 
usual method in treating foreign divinities, compare 
her to Venas, i. ¢, Urania (comp. Cic, Nat. Deor, iil, 
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28; Baseb. Prep. Eo. i, 10; Theodoret, ih, 50; Nonni 
Dionys. ok anny sometimes with Juno (Augustine, 
Quest, in Jud. xvi; Crenzer, Symbol. ii, 270); 
and eshte with Lune (Lucian, De dea Syria, 4; 
comp. Herodian, v, 6, 10). She also as the 
My lites of the Babylonians (Herod. i, 181, 199), the 
aes of the Arabians and Armenians (of Ansitis, 

piagen Fal ), & general representation of the god- 

dess of love and fruitfulness (Herod. i, 144; Baruch 
vi, 48; Euseb. Vit. Comstant. ill, 55; Val. Max. il, 6, 
16; comp. 2 Kings xxiii, 7; see Creuzer, Symbolil, ii, 


2854 .). Some also find traces of the name in the Per- 
olivad Sytlap tired of the Sabian religious books 
(Nordberg, Onom, p. 20 eq.). Under the form Ashe- 
rah (NDR) it appears to designate the goddess of 
good fortune (from “GM, to be happy). See Mem. 
(See generally Selden, De dits Syria, ii, 2; Graber, in 
the Hall, Encycl. iv, 185; Gesenius, Comment. s. Jeea, 
il, 888; Thee. Heb. p. 1082 aq.; Hase, in the Biblioth, 
Brem, ‘vill, 707 0g. also in Ugolini Thesaur. xxili; 
Fourmont, Fé, s our les Gn 
ciene , UW, 801 sq.; Graff, Beitrdge 2. richtig. 
wilung d, Hauptmomente in d, alten Geach. d. Assy- 
rier, Babylonier, u. Meder, Wetzlar, 1828; Hug, Myth, 
p. 118 eq. ; Blovers, Phinisier, i; Minter, Rel. d. Kar- 


thuger; Stubs, Relig. des Oriente, p. 489; Vatke, Relig, | 2° 
d, Alten Test. p 8q.; Dupuis, Origine deo Cultes, |, 
181 eq. ; iti, ‘i is Benge Schwenk, Mythot. der Semiten, p. 

207; Van idolatria, p. 17 8q.)—Wi- 


ner, i, 108. ered / iced Queen or HEAVEN. 
As’tath (Acrd3, Vulg. Ezead), one of the heads 
of Israclitish families, whose members (to the number 
of 120) returned (with Johannes, the son of Acatan) in 
the party of Ezra from Babylon (1 Eadr. vill, 86); evi- 
dently the Azcap (q. v.) of the true text (Ezra viii, 12). 


Asterius. There were several ancient writers of 
this name. 

1. A Cappadocian, converted from paganism to 
Christianity, who became an Arian. He flourished 
after the Nicene Council, about the year 830, when he 
published his celebrated Syntagma, or Byntagmateon, 
which is repeatedly mentioned by Athanasius, in which 
he openly declares that there is in God another wisdom 
than Christ, which was the creator of Christ himself 
and of the world, Nor would he allow that Christ 
was the virtue of God in any other sense than that in 
which Moses called the locusts ‘‘a virtue of God.” 
Athanasius quotes from this work in his Ep. de Synod. 
Arimin. 4 Seleuc. p. 684, and Tie ee 
Annales, 870; Lardner, Works, ili, 687 sq, 

2. Bishop ‘of Potra, in Arabia. Bee was originally 
an Arian, and accompanied the Arian bishope to the 
Council of Sardica in 847; but when there he renounced 
Arianism. Hence he suffered, and was banished into 
Upper Libya. In 862 he attended the council held by 
Athanasius at Alexandria, and was depnted to endeay- 
or to restore union to the Charch of Antioch, 

3. Archbishop of Amasea ; flourished about 401. 
Eleven sermons and homilies of bis ere given in Com- 
befis, Bibl. Patr. Appendix, 1648, 

Astorga, 4 town and diocese of Spain. In 4468 
council was held in the town of Astorga on account of 
the Priscillianists, 

Astrio, See Anasrasics. : 

Astrologer (Heb, and Chald. tS, ashshaph’, an 
enchanter, Dan. 1, 20; ii, 2,10, 27; iv, 7; v, 7,11, 15; 
once Heb, B92 “24M, hober’ shama’yim, sly-dinider, 
i. e, former of horoscopes ; Sept. dorpoAcyo¢ rov ollpa- 
voi; Valg. auger cali, Ian, xivil, 18), a person who pro- 
fesees to divine future events by the a ce of 
the stars. See Astzotocy. The Babylonians were 
anciently famons for this kind of lore (Rawlinson's 
Herodotus, i, Essay x; Simplicius ad Aristot. De Colo, 
Hi, 128; Pliny, Hist, Nat, vii, 56; Vitrav. ix, Be Seo 
Asrzonomr, 
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Astrology (derpodoyia, ie nae the stars), a 
pretended science, which was said to discover fature 
events by means of the stars. Astrology (according 
to the old distinction) was of two kinds, satura! and 
judicial, The former predicted certain natural effects 
which appear to depend upon the influence of the stara, 
such as winds, rain, storms, etc. By the latter, it was 
pretended, conld be predicted events which were de- 
pendent apon the human will, es actions, 
peace, war, etc. Astrology accords well with the 
predestinarian doctrines of Mohammedanism, and was 
accordingly cultivated with great ardor by the Arabs 
from the seventh to the thirteenth century. Some of 
the early Christian fathers argued against the doctrines 
of astrology ; othera received them in a modified form. 
In its public capacity the Roman Church several 
times condemned the system, but many zealous charch- 
men cultivated it. Cardinal D'Ailly, “the eagle of 
the doctors of France’’ (died 1420), is said to have cal- 
culated the horoscope of Jesus Christ, and maintained 
that the Deluge might have been predicted by astrol- 
ogy. Regiomontanas, the famous mathematician Car- 
dan, even Tycho Brahé and eee could not shake 
off the fascination. Kepler saw the weakness of as- 
iecen dsr ba ra ite ee ovoid 

a certain connection between the positions (‘‘con- 
ate! ns’’) of the planets and the qualities of those 
born under them. The system gave the 
death-blow to astrology. elief in ietialoge is not 
now ostensibly professed in any Christian country, 
thongh a few — re have from time to 
time appeared, as faff In Germany, Astrologie 
(Narnb. 1816). et it still holds sway in the East, 
and among Mobammedans wherever situated. Even 
in Europe the craving of the ignorant of all countries 
for divination is still gratified by the areas of 
multitudes of almanacs containing astrolo; 
tions, though the writers no longer merle in Homo 

Many passages of our old writers are unintelligible 
without some knowledge of astrological terms, In the 
technical roles by which human destiny was foreseen, 
the heavenly houses played an important part, <Ae- 
trologers were by no means at one as to the way of 
laying out those houses. A very general way was to 
draw great circles through the north and south pointe 
of the horizon as meridians pass through the poles, dl- 
viding the heavens, visible and invisible, into twelve 
equal above the horizon, and six below. 
These were the twelve houses, and were nambered on- 
ward, beginning with that which lay in the cast im- 
mediately below the horizon. The first was called 
the house of life; the second, of fortune, or riches; 
the third, of brethren; the fourth, of relations; the 
fifth, of children; the sixth, of health; the seventh, 
of marriage; the eighth, of death, or the upper portal; 
the ninth, of religion; the tenth, of dignities; the elev- 
enth, of friends and benefactors ; the twelfth, of ene- 
mies, or of captivity. The position of the twelve 
houses for a given time and place—the instant of an 
individual's birth, for instance, was a theme. To con- 
struct such a plan was to cast the person’s nativity. 
The houses had different powers, the strongest being 
the first; as it contained the part of the heavens about 
to rise, it was called the sree oa oe of the 
ecliptic cut by its upper boundary was the horoscope, 

Sidi tA one ort the heavenly bodies as its lord, 
who wos strongest in his awn house. See Ptolemal 
oe quadripartitum de astrorum judiciie; Schoner, 

De nativitatibus (Nurnb. 1582); Kepler, Harmonia mun- 
di (Ling. 1619); Prodromus, Diss, cosmograph. 
1596); Pfaff, A Taschenbucher for 1822 and 
1828; Meyer's Blatter far hohere Wakrheit, li, 141; 
Quarterly Review, xxvi, 180; Westminster Review, Jan. 
1864. See AsTRONOMY. 

Astronomy (derpovopia, the laws of the stars), 
8 science which appears to have grown out of astrolo- 
gy (q.¥.). The cradle of astronomy is to be found in 
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Asia. Pliny, in his celebrated enumeration (His. 
Nat. vil, 57) of the inventors of the arta, sciences, and 
conveniences of life, ascribes the discovery of astrono- 
my to Phoenician mariners, and in the same chapter 
he speake of astronomical observations found on burnt 
bricks (coctilibus daterculis) among the Babylonians, 
which ascend to above 2200 years before time, 
Alexander sent to Aristotle from Babylon a series of 
astronomical observations, extending through 1900 
years. The astronomical knowledge of the Chinese 
and Indians goes up to a still earlier period (Plin. 
Hist, Nat. vi, 17-21). From the remote East astron- 
orny travelled in a westerly direction. The Egyptians 
at a very early period bad some acquaintance with it. 
To them is to be ascribed a pretty near determination 
of the length of the year, as consisting of 365 days 
(Herodotus, il, 4), The Egyptians were the teachers 
of the Greeks. Some portion of the knowledge which 
prevailed on the subject would no doubt penetrate to 
and become the inheritance of the Hebrews, who do 
not, however, appear to have possessed any views of 
astronomy which raised their knowledge to the rank 
of a science, or made it approach to a more correct 
theory of the mechanism of the heavens than that 
which was generally held. A peculiarity of the great- 
est importance belongs to the knowledge which the 
Teraclites diaplay of the heavens, namely, that it is 
thoroughly imbued with a religious character; nor is 
it possible to find [n any other writings, even at this 
day, 80 much pure and elevated piety, in connection 
with observations on the starry firmament, as may be 
gathered even in single books of the Bible (Amos v, 
8; Psalm xix). This was no doubt owing in part to 
the fact that the practice of astrology waa interdicted 
to the Hebrews (Dent. xvili,10). As early asthe time 
of the composition of perhapa the oldest book in the Bi- 
ble, namely, that of Job, the constellations were distin- 
guished one from another, and designated by peculiar 
and appropriate names (Job ix, 9; xxxviil, 81). Inthe 
Bible are found, (1) Heylel’ (55m), “the morning 
star,” the planet Venus (laa. xiv, 12; Rev. if, 26); 
(2) Kimah’ (rr9"5), ‘ Lucifer,” “' Pleiades,” “ the sev- 
en stars" (Job ix, 9; xxxviii, 81; Amos v, 8), the 
Pleiades; (8) Keri’ (2°03), “Orion,” o large and 
brilliant constellation, which stands in a line with the 
Pleiades. The Orientals seem to have conceived of 
Orion as a huge giant who had warred against God, 
and as bound in chains to the firmament of heaven 
(Job xxxvill, 31); and it has been conjectured 

this notion is tho foundation of the history of Nimrod 
(Gesen. Comment, zu Jesaiu, i, 457). (4) Ash (Od), (Job 
ix, 9), “ Arcturus,” (hs Great Bear, which has still the 
same name among the Arabians (Niebuhr, p. 118). 
See Job xxxviii, 82, where the sons of Arcturus are 
the three stars in tho tail of the Bear, which stand in 
a curved line to the left. (5) Nachash’ (tim), (Job 
xxvi, 13, ‘the crooked serpent"), Draco, between the 
Great and the Little Bear; a constellation which 
spreads itself in windings across the heavens. (6) 
Dioscuri, Arsorovpot (Acts xxviil, 11, ‘Castor and 
Pollux"’), Gemini, or the Twins, on the belt of the Zo- 
diac, which is mentioned in 2 Kings xxiii, 6, undor the 
genera] name of ‘the planets’ (MiDy2, Afazz sloth’), 
a word which signifies dwellings, stations in which 
the sun tarries in his apparent course through the 
heavens; and also by the kindred term '! Mazza- 
Rorn” (M532, Job xxxviil, 82), (Compare Gen. 
xxxvii, 9.) The entire body of the stars was called 
“the host of heaven" (Isa. xl, 26; Jer, xxxili, 22). 
(See each of the words here cnumerated in its alpha- 
betical order.) No traco is found in the Old Testa- 
ment of a division of tho heavenly bodies into planets, 
fixed stars, and comets; but in Jude 18, the phraso 
“wandering stars’ (dorpec sAavijrai) is empl 


figoratively. After the Babylonish exile, the Jews 
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were compelled, even for the sake of their calendar, 
bovaitand nt lanes to the comtes at she Ree) lager 
came an object of study, 8 were ma 
of the shapes that she assumes (Mishna, Rosh Hassh. ii, 
8; Mitcholl, Astron. of Bible, N. ¥. 1963), See Year. 
At an carly period of the world the warship of the 
stars arose from that contemplation of them which in 
every part of the globe, and particularly in the East, 
has been found a source of deep and tranquil pleasure. 
See Aporatiom. ‘Men by nature’’ ‘deemed either 
fire or wind, or the ewift air, or the circle of the stars, 
or the violent water, or the lights of heaven to be the 
gods which govern the world ;” ‘with whose beauty 
being delighted, they took them to be gods” (Wisdom 
xili, 2). Accordingly, the religion of the Egyptians, 
of the Chaldees, Assyrians, and the ancient Arabians, 
was nothing else than star-worshtp, although in the 
case of the first its origin is more thickly veiled. The 
sun, moon, and seven planeta (those, that is, of the 
fixed stara which shine with especial brightness) ex- 
cited most attention, and won the greatest observance. 
We thus find, among the Babylonians, Jupiter (Belus, 
Gad, “h, Isa. 1xv, 11), Venus (929, Meni”, Isa. ixv, 11, 
where the first is rendered in the common version 
“that troop,” the second, ‘that number’). Both 
these were considered good principles, the Heb. words 
both signifying fortune, i. e. good luck. Afercury, 
honored as the secretary of heaven, is also found in 
Tea, xlvi, 1,‘ NsBo (133) stoopeth ;" Saturn ()3*3, 
Kiyen’, Chiun,” Amos v, 26); Mars (533, “ Nsn- 
GAL,” 2 Kinga xvii, 80); the last two were worship- 
ped as principles of evil. The character of this wor- 
ship was formed from the notions which were enter- 
tained of the good or fll which certain stars occasioned. 
Astrology found its sphere principally in stars con- 
nected with the birth of individuals, Thua Herodotus 
(il, 82) states that among the Egyptians every day 
was under the influence of some god (some star), ond 
that according to the day on which each in was 
born, 80 would be the events he would meet with, the 
character he would bear, and the period of his death. 
Astrology concerned itself also with the determination 
of lucky and unlucky days; so in Job ifi, 8, ‘‘ Let the 
day perish wherein I was born ;" and Gal, iv, 10, ‘‘ Ye 
observe days, and months, and times, and years.” 
The Chaldeana, who studied the stars at a very early 
period, were much given to astrology, and were cele- 
brated for their skill in that pretended science (Iea. 


that | xlvil, 13). (See further on this gencral subject, Ham- 


mer, Ueber die Sterniilder der Arater; Ideler, Unter- 
suchungen &b, d. Sternnamen, Berl. 1809; also Ceb. die 
Astron, der Alten, Barl, 1806; Weidler, fist. Astronom, 
Viteb. 1714 ; Neamann, Astrognostischs Benennungen 
im A, T, Brest. 1819.)—Kitto, 8. v. See Sra, 


Aastruo, JzAN, an eminent French physician, was 
born at Suuvo, in Languedoc, March 19, 1684. His 
father was a Protestant minister, who, on the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, became a Roman Catholic. 
The son studied in the University of Montpellier, and 
became M.D, in 1708. In 1710 he was made professor 
of anatomy and medicine in Toulouse; and he was 
called to Montpellier in 1715, where he remained un- 
til 1728. In 1731 he was appointed professor of medi- 
cine in the College of France, and he remained in 
Paris until his death, May 5, 1766. In his profession 
Astruc was very eminent.as teacher, practitioner, and 
writer; but he is entitled to a place here from a work 
published in 1758, entitled Conjectures svr les Mémoires 
originaur dont i gt se Motee s'est servi pour com- 
poser le Wore de la Genase (Broxellea and Paris, 1753, 
12mo), in which he started for the first time the the- 
Lot ap 80 prevalent, that the fact that Moses com- 
piled Genesis, in part at least, from pre-existing doc- 
uments, is shown by the distinction in the use of the 


loyed | two names Elohim and Jehovah in the different parts 


ofthe book. The work is marked by great and- 
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acuteness, and opened a new wera in the criticism of 
the Pentateuch. See Genesis. In 1755 Astruc pub- 
lished a treatlee Sur Pimmortalité, Mimmaterialité, et la 


(‘Aervaync, Diodorus 'Aowdéac) was 
the son successor of Cyaxares (Smith’s Dict. of 
Class. Biog. 8. v.), and the last king of the Medes, 
B.C. 595-560 or B.C. 582-558, who was conquered by 
Cyrus (Bel and Dragon 1). The name is identified 
by Rawlinson and Niebubr (Gesch, Assur’s, p. 82) with 
Deioces = Ashdahak (Arm.), Ajis Dabaka (ers,), the 
biting snake, the emblem of the Median power. See 
Darios tue Mepe. According to Herodotus, he mar- 
ried the daughter of Abyaltes (1, 74), ascended the 
throne B.C. 595, and reigned thirty-five years (1, 180), 
with great severity (1, 128). The same historian 
states that his daughter was married to Cambyses, a 
Persian noble, but that, in consequence of a dream, 
the king caused her child (Cyrus) to be exposed by a 
herdsman, who, on the contrary, brought him up, til, 
on attaining manhood, he dethroned his grandfather 
(1,107). The account of Ctesias (who calls him As 
tyigas, 'Acrvtyac) makes him to have been only the 
father-in-law of Cyrus, by whom he was conquered 
and deposed, but treated with respect, until at length 
treacherously left to perish by a royal eunuch (Ctes, 
Ap. Phot. cod. 72, p. 86, ed. Bekker). Xenophon, like 
Herodotus, makes Cyrus the grandson of Astyages, 
but says that Astyages was succeeded by his son Cy- 
axares IT, on whose death Cyrus succeeded to the va- 
cant throne (Cyrop. i, 5, 2). This account tallies bet- 
ter with the notices in the Book of Daniel (v, 81; vi, 
1; ix, 1) and Josephus (Ant. x, 11, 4), where “ Darius 
(q. v.) the Mede” appears to be the same with this Cy- 
axares (q. v.). In that case Astyages will be identi- 
cal with the ‘‘Ahasuerus” (q. v.) there named as the 
father of Darius. See Crrvs, 
Asup’pim (Heb. Asuppim’, D"DDN, collections; 
Sept. ‘Acagely v. r. ‘Eoegiu), a part of the Temple, to 
which two of the Levites of the family of Obed-edom 
were assigned as guards (1 Chron. xxvi, 15, 17). 
They were apparently the two northernmost gates in 
the western outer wall of the Temple, the space be- 
tween them being Inclosed for store-chambers, by the 
name of the “house of Asuppim”’ (see Strong’s Har- 
mony and Exposition of the Gospels, Appendix li, p. 80), 
In the reference to the same building, as restored after 
the captivity (Neh, xii, 25), the term is fulsely render- 
ed " threcholde” (Q°IZWIT "BOR, in the store-howses 
of the gates, Sept. wudwpoi gudariy). See TExPie. 
Asylum (2>p2, mikiat’, guyadtiov, “ refuge’), a 
place of safety, whero it is not permitted to offer vio- 
lence to, or touch any person, even though a criminal. 
T. Such a purpose was served (see Mishna, Afaccoth, 
ii, 1-8; comp, Philo, De profugtis, in his Opp. i, 546 
8q.) for the unpremeditated murderer, in accordance 
with an ancient usage, by the altar (in the Tabernacle 
and Temple, Exod. xxi, 14; 1 Kings j, 50), the horns 
of which were selzed by the refugee. ALTAR, 
Under the Law there were instituted, in order to res- 
coe such manslayers from the (doubtless very barbar- 
ous) blood-revenge (Num, xxxv, 6 #q.; Deat. iv, 41 
oq.; xix, 8 eq. ; comp. Exod. xxi, 13; Josephus, Ant. 
ty, 7, 4), six free cities (B2PD "TP, Sept. wddec pu- 
yadeurnpiwy, wédsic Karaguyic, Vulg. urbes fugi 
rum, Auth, Vers, “ cities of refuge”), which lay in dif- 
' ferent parts of the entire country, and were some of 
them sacerdotal, others Leviti 
ofthe Jordan, Bezer, Ramoth-Gilead, and Golan; west 
of the Jordan, Kedesh, Shechem, and (Hebron) Kir- 
Arba (Josh. xx, 7,8). Here the fugitive, after 
ving undergone a strict investigation to prove that 
he had not committed the slaughter intentionally, was 
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cities, namely, east | 0} 
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obliged to remain until the death of the then incam 
bent of the high-priesthood (comp. the similar exile 
according to the Athenian statutes, Heffter, Athen. 

rer‘ . p. 186); if he quitted the city earlier, the 
blood-avenger might kill him with impunity (Num. 
EXKv, 24 0q.). The roads to the cities of refuge were 
to be kept in good order (Dent, xix, 8; for other par- 
ticulars, see Maccoth, li, 5; Otho, Ler. Habb. p. 66; on 
the boundaries of these cities, see tho Mishna, Maaser, 
ili, 10). Wilful murderers (Num. xxxv, 12; comp. 
Mishna, Maccoth, fi, 6) were to be put to death, after 
a legal investigation, even if they had escaped to a city 
of refuge. See generally Michaslis, fas. Recht, ii, 
484 0q.; Moebii Disputat. theol. p. 106 aq.; Wich- 
mannshausen, De Presidiariis Levitarum urbibus(Viteb. 
1718); Reis, De wrbibue refagii V. 7. corumgue 
QMarburg, 1758); Osiander, De aaylis Hebr. (Tubing. 
1672, also in Ugolini TAcsaur. xxxi), The reason for 
assigning the Levitical cities for this purpose was 
probably in part from their connection with the sacred- 
ness of Jehovah, and partly because the Levitea, as 
guardians of the Law, were present to decide concern: 
ing the murder as to whether it was intentional or 
not (see Carpzov, Appar. p. 840). It is not easy to 
explain the connection of the expiration of the blood. 
revenge with the death of the high-priest, except thet 
this was regarded as inning a fresh era (Tabula 
nove), Dahr (Symbol, ii, 52), following Maimonides 
(More Nerochim), advances the not improbable suppo- 
sition that the high-priest was so eminently the head 
of the theocracy, and representative of the’ wholv na- 
tion, that upon his demise every other death should bu 
forgotten, or, at least, mortal enmities buried (for alle- 
gorical significations, see Philo, De profugiis, i, 466). 
See BLoop-REVENOE, 

II. Grecian and Roman antiquity likewise affords 
mention of the right of asylum (Serv. ad £m. vill, 
841), not only at altars, and temples, and sacred places 
(Herod, i, 118; Eurip. Hec, 149; Pausan, ii, 5,6; iil, 
6,6; Dio Caas. xivil, 14; Strabo, v, 280; Tacit. Arnal. 
fii, 60,1; Flor, li, 12), but also in cities and their vicin- 
ity (Polyb, vi, 14,8; comp. Potter, Greeb Ant. 1, 48; 
ses Cramer, De ara exter. templi sec, p. 16 eq. ; Dougtesi 
Anal. i, 102 6q.), for insolvent debtors (Plutarch. De 
vitando aere al. 8), for slaves who had fled from the se- 
verity of their masters (comp. Philo, Opp. ii, 468), 
also for murderers. An especially famous city of ex- 
emption was Daphne, near Antioch (2 Macc. iv, 88), 
as also the temple of Diana at Ephesus (Strabo, xiv, 
641; Apollon. Ephes. Zp. 65). But as the abupe of 
the privileges of asylum often interfered with crim- 
inal jurisprudence, it was circumscribed by Tiberius 
throughout the Roman ompire (Suet. 7ib, 87; comp. 
Ernesti Excurs. in loc.). On the immunities referred 
to in Acts xvi, 12, see Corony. (On cities of refuge 
in Abyssinia, see Roppell, il, 71.)—Winer, |, 379. See 
Crry or Rervor, 

III. The privilege of asylum was retained in the 
Christian Charch, probably in imitation of the cities 
of refuge, under the old dispensation. All criminals 
who fied to such asylama were held to be safe, and any 
person violating an asylum was punished with excom- 
munication, All Christian churches, in the early 
ages, possessed this privilege of affording protection or 
asylum. It was introduced by Constantine, and first 
regulated by law under the emperors Theodosius the 
Great, Arcadins, Honorius, Theodosius, and Justinian, 
The multiplication of these privileged places soon be- 
came exceedingly inconvenient, and it was found nec- 
essary, from time to time, to circumscribe the ecclesi- 
astical right of asylam by various limitations, Bish- 
and councils became Jealous of the interference of 
civil power in this matter: they contended strong- 
ly for the right of sanctuary, and continued to uphold 
it to an injurious and demoralizing extent. The privi- 
jlege was extended by the councils of Ores== 4 
443; of Orleans, 612; of Arles, 641; of ° 
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of Rheims, 680; of Toledo, 681, It was recognised 
und confirmed by Charlemagne and his successors. 
The long prevailed in popish countries; but 
the evils at length became so enormous, that even 
popes and councils were obliged to set limits to the 

ivilege. The custom has now become extinct, or 
as been greatly reformed.—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. 
bk. viii, ch. xi. 

IV. The laws of King Alfred the right 
of asylum in England. It was not till the year 1487, 
In the reign of Henry VII, that by a bull of Pope In- 
nocent VIII it was declared that, if thieves, robbera, 
and marderers, having taken refuge in sanctuaries, 
should sally ont and commit fresh offences, and then 
return to their place of shelter, they might be taken 
out by the king's officers. It was only by an act of 
Parliament, passed in 1584, after the Reformation, that 

rsons accused of treason were debarred of the privi- 
lege of sanctuary, After the complete establishment 
of the Reformation, however, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
noither the churches nor sanctuaries of any other de- 
scription were allowed to become places of refuge for 
either murderers or other criminals. But various 
boildings and in and near London contin- 
ued for a long time after this to afford shelter to 
debtors. At length, in 1697, all such sanctuaries, 
or pretended sanctuaries, were finally suppressed by 
the act 8 and 9 William III, chap, 26,—Penny Cyelop. 
8, ¥. 

On the subject generally, see Helfrecht, Adhandlung 
von dew Asylen (Haf. 1801, 8vo); Dann, Veber dem Ur- 
aprung des Asylrechts und dessen Schicksale und Ueber- 
restein Europa (in Royscher and Wilds, Zeitschrift far 
deutsches Recht, iii, 827 0q.); Pauly, Renl-Encyki. 1, 889 
8q.; comp. Liebner, De ie (Lips, 1673); Mocbius, 
Aovdodoyia (Lipe. 1678); Kampmiller, De asylis pon- 
t ‘Lips, 1711); Boébner, De sanctitate ecelesiar, 
(Hal. 1782); Zech, De jure asyli eccl. (Ingolst. 1761; 
also in Schmidt's Thes. sur. eccl. v, 284); Neininger, 
De orig. asyli eccl. (Frib. 1788). Other treatises are 
by Benzel (in his Dissertt, Acad, i, 487), Caribolm 
(Upsal. 1682), Goetze (Jen. 1660), Ebrenbach (Tob. 

686), brecht (Helmst. 1720), Grénwall (Lips. 
1726), Gonther (Lips. 1689), Lobbetius (Leod. 1641), 
Tophoff (Paderb. 1889), Lyncker (Freft. 1696). See 
Sancruagy. 

Asyn’critus CAciyxprroc, not to be 
the name of a Christian at Rome to whom Paul sent a 
salutation (Rom. xvi, 14), A.D. 55. The Greek Church 
hold that he was a bishop of Hyrcania, and observe his 
festival April 8, 

A'tad (Heb. Atad’, “98, a thorn; Sept. ‘Ardd), 
the person (B.C, 1856 or ante) on whose threshing- 
floor the sons of Jacob and the Egyptians who accom- 
panied them ed their final act of solemn mourn- 


ing for Jacob (Gen. 1, 10,11); on which account the | 


place was afterward called Angr-Mizraim (q. v.), 
“the mourning of the Egyptians," Schwarz (Palest. 
Pp. 79) causes unnecessary difficulty by placing it eas 
of the Jordan; whereas the expression ‘beyond Jor- 
dan” is to be understood with reference to a foreign 
approach from the east, According to Jerome (Onom. 
8. v. Area-atad), it was in his day called Bethgla or 
Bethacla (Beth-Hogla), a name which he connects with 
the dances or races of the funeral ceremony : 
“locus gyri; eo quod ibi more plangentium circumic- 
rint,"’ Beth-Hoglah is known to have lain between 
the Jordan and Jericho, therefore on the west ride of 
Jordan (see Bers-Hooian); and with this agrees the 
fact of the mention of the Cansanites, ‘the inhabitants 
of the land," who were confined to the west side of the 


tiver (see, among others, verse 18 of this chapter), and | 


one of whose special haunts was the sunken district 
“by the ‘side’ of Jordan” (Num. xill, 29). See Ca- 
WaAN, The word “39, “beyond,” although usually 
signifying the cast of Jordan, is yet used for either 
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H ‘according to the position of the speaker. 
toto nas os peut Jotaean ir Der Thom 
son, rejecting this authority, supposes |-mizraim to 
have been located near Hebron (Land and Book, ii, 885). 
Atad, as a name, is possibly only an appellative de- 
scriptive of a ‘‘thorny” locality (194M j73=‘‘the 
floor [or trodden space] ofthe thorn’), See Jacos. 

Atad Seo Tuorn, 

Atalleph. See Bat. 

At’arah (Heb. Atarah’, M793, @ crown; Sept. 
Eripa v. t. ‘Ardpa), the second wife of Jerahmeel, of 
the tribe of Judah, and mother of Onam (1 Chron. tl, 


|ton, in the P 


26). B.C. ante 1658, 

Atar’gatis (‘Arapydric, Strab. xvi, p. 785 ['Arap- 

riov dé ri}v AUdpay..... oi EAAnveg ixddovy] v. F. 
‘Artpyaric, also “Arepyarnc) is the name of a Syrian 
goddess whose templo (‘Arapyartioy v,r, ‘Arepyartioy) 
is mentioned in 2 Macc. xii, 26. It was destroyed by 
Judas Maccabmus (1 Macc. v, 48, 44), from which 
sage it a) to have been situated at Ashteroth-Kar- 
naim. Her worship also flourished st Mabig (i. e. 
Bambyce, afterward Hierapolis to 
Pliny (Hist. Nat, v, 19), who aleo states that Atergatis 
is the same divinity as Derceto, Acprarw (Diod. Sic. vii, 
4), or Dercetio (Ovid, Afet. iv, 45). Besides internal 
evidences of identity (see Creuzer, Symbol. il, 76 #q.), 
Strabo incidentally cites Ctesias to that effect (xvi, p. 
1182). Derceto was worshipped in Phoenicia and at 
Ascalon (where fountains containing sacred fish are 
still ps Fe arg Land and Book, i, 830) under the 
form of 4 woman with a fieh's tail, or with a woman’s 
face only and the entire body of a fi:b (Athen. vill, 
846). Fishes were sacred to bcr, and the inhabitants 
abstained from eating them In bonor of her (Lucian, 
De Dea Syria, xiv), Farther, by combining Diodorus 
(ii, 4) with Herodotus (i, 105), we may Icgitimately 
conclude that the Derceto of the former is the enue 
(Aphrodite) Urania of the latter. Lucian compared her 
with Here, though he allowed that she combined traits 
of other deities (Aphrodite, Rhea, Selene, etc.). Pla- 
tarch (Crass, 17) says that some regarded her as ‘' Aph- 
rodite, others as Here, others as the cause and natural 
power which provides the principles and seeds for all 
things from moisture." This last view is probably an 
accurate description of the attributes of the goddess, 
and explains her fishlike form and popular identifica- 
tion with Aphrodite. Lucian also mentions a ceremony 
in her worship at Hierapolis which appears to be con- 
nected with the same belief, and with tho origin of her 
name, Twice a year water was brought from distant 
places and poured into a chasm in the temple; because, 
he adds, according to tradition, the waters of the Del- 
uge were drained away through that opening (De Syria 
dea, p. 883). Compare Burns, ad Ovid, fet. Iv, 45, 
| where most of the references arc given at length; Mo- 
vers, Phoniz. i, 5640q. Atergatis is thus a name un- 
der which they worshipped some modification of the 
same power which was adored under that of Astarte 
(q. v.). That the 'Arepyarcioy of 2 Macc, xii, 26, was 
at Ashteroth-Karnaim, shows also an immediate con- 
nection with Aehtoreth (q. v.). Whether, like the lat- 
ter, she bore any particular relation to the moon or to 
the planet Venus, is not evident. Macrobius (Sat, i, 


‘28, p, 822, Bip. ed.) makes Adargatis to be the earth 


(which, as a symbol, is analogous to the moon), and 

says that her image was distinguished from that of the 

sun by the direction of the rays around it (but see Swin- 
ilosoph, i 


Iai, pt, 1, p. 845 
.). Creuzer maintains that those representations of 


2q. 

this goddess which contain parte of a fish are the most 
ancient, and endeavors to reconcile Strabo's statement 
that the Syrian goddess of Hierspolis was Atergatis, 
with Lucian's express notice that the former was rep- 
Golshlag betwoen the forme of diferent periods (Sym: 

e 6 of different periods (. 

bolik, Li, 68), This fish form shows that Atergatis bears 
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some relation, perha| 
that of a rae spon 
terpart, to Dagoy (q. 
v.). There is an an- 
tique coin extant rep- 
resenting this goddess 
‘ (Swinton, in the Philo- 
soph. Transactions, LXI, ii, 845 eq.). 

No satisfactory etymology of the word has been dis- 
covered. That which assumes that Atergatis is “"7% 
33, addir’ dag, i. ©. magnificent fish, which has often 
been adopted from the time of Selden down to the pres- 
ent day, cannot be taken exactly in that sense. The 
syntax of the language requires, as Michaelis has al- 
ready objected to this etymology (Orient. Bidlsoth. vi, 
97), that an adjective placed before its aubject in this 
manner must be the predicate of a ition. The 
words, therefore, would mean ‘the fish is magnificent” 
(Ewald’s Hebr. Gram. § 554). Michaelis himeelf, as 
he found that the Syriac name of some idol of Haran 
was RNIN, which might mean aperture (see Assema- 
ni, Bibl, Or. i, 827 sq.), oaserts that that is the Syriac 
form of Derceto, and brings it into connection with the 
great sisswre in the earth mentioned in Lucian (ut sup. 
xiii) which swallowed up the wators of the Flood (see 
his edition of Castell’s Lez, Syr. p.975). On the other 
hand, Gesenius (7hesaur. sub voce 412) prefers con- 
sidering Derceto to be the Syriac NF2"" for amas, 

; and it is certain that such an intrnsion of the 
is not uncommon in Aramaic, (For other ety- 
mological derivations, see Alphen, Diss. de terra Chad- 
rach, c. 5.) It has been supposed that Atargatis was 
the tutelary goddess of the first Assyrian dynasty (Der- 
io sclera Niebuhr, Lag Assur’s, p. 181, 
t the name appears in Tigiath- or Tilgath- 

Pileser (ibid. p. 87). 

At’aroth (Heb, Atarvth’, MING, crowns; Sept. 
"Arapw3), the name of soveral places in Palestine. 

1. A city east of Jordan, not far from Gilead, and in 
the vicinity of Dibon, Jazer, and Aroor, in a fertilo 
grazing district (Num. xxxil, 8), rebuilt by the Gad- 
ites (ver. 84), although it must have lain within tho 
tribe of Reuben, probably on the slope of the hill still 
retaining the name 4A #arws (Burckhardt, il, 680), where 
there is a river baving the same name (Van de Velde, 
Memoir, p. 220), 

2. A city on the border of Ephraim and Benjamin, 
between Janohsh and Naarath, toward Jericho (Josh. 
xvi, 7), and also between Archi and Japhleti (ver. 2), 
Professor Robinson discovered a place by the name of 
Atara, perhaps identical with this, now a large villago 
on the suromit of a hill, about six miles N. by W. of 
Bethel (Researches, ili, 80). The ruins of another 
Place by the same name, nearer Jerusalem on tho 
north, have also been noticed (ibid, ili, Appendix, p. 
122), situated at both ends of a defile, leading into the 
Wady Atara, which extends a distance of 2000 yards, 
about half way between Beeroth and Mizpah (De Saul- 
ey, 1, 101; fi, 257). This locality agrees better with 
the Ataroth of Ephraim than the other (see Schwarz, 
Palest, p. 146). The Ataroth (AragovS) of Euseblus 
(Onomast. 8. v,) lay four miles north of Samaria. This 
Ataroth {s also called ““Aranorn-Appar” or ‘'Ara- 
noTH-ApaRn” (Heb. Atroth’ Addar’, “18 MiNb3, 
crowns of Addar [greatness]; Sept. 'ArapwS'Addp and 
"ASap) in Josh. xvi, 5; xviil, 18; where, as well as 
above, it is located between Bethel and Beth-horon (sec 
Schwarz, Palest. p. 124). 

3. “Atarotn [or] tne movse or Joan" (Heb. 
Atroth’ Beyth-Foab, ANI. TR NINE, crowns of the 
house of Joab; Sept, 'Arapw? oirov Iw dB v.r.'lwdf), 
a city (nominally) in the tribe of Judah, founded by 
the descendants of Salma (1 Chron. il, 64). Schwarz 
(Palest, p. 148) identifies it with Latrm (for el-Airon), 
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on the road from Jerusalem to Jaffa, west of Saris, 
which (although slightly beyond the ancient Lounds 
of Judah) appears plausible, as the well Ayub in the 
immediate vicinity may be a relic of the epithet here 
applied distinctively to this place. 

4. Atanota-Snoruan (Heb. Atroth’ Shophan’, 
PIS MiMwy, crowns of Shophan [Aiding]; Sept. mere- 
ly Eogdp), another city (nominally) of the tribe of Gad, 
mentioned in connection with No. 1 (Num, xxxil, 85). 
The English version overlooks the distinction evident- 
ly intended by the suffixed word, translating ‘‘Atroth, 
Shophan,’’ as if two places were thus denoted. The 
associated names would appear to indicate a locality 
not far from the border between Gad and Reuben 
(probably, however, within the latter), perhape at the 
head of Wady Eshteh, near Merj-Kkkch (Kobinson’s 
Map), as the place was famous for pasturage. 

At’aroth-A’dar, At’aroth-Ad’dar. See Ata- 
ROTH. 

Atbaoh (M2bk) is not a real word, but a factitions 
cabalistic term denoting by ite very letters the mode 
of changing one word into anothor by a peculiar com- 
mi of letters. The system on which it is found- 
ed is this; as all the letters have a numerical value, 
they are dividod Into three classes, in the firat of which 
every pair makes the number ten; in the second, a 
hundred ; cad in the third, a (howand. Thue: 

45, 72, 73, O8, every pair making ten. 

00, 5>, 5,5, a hundred, 

BF, 42,95, 7P, “ 4 thousand, 
Three letters only cannot enter Into any of these nu- 
merical combinations, M, 3, and "]. The first two are 
nevertheless coupled together; and the last is suffered 
to stand without commutation. The commutation 
then takes place between the two letters of every pair; 
and the term Atbach thus expressea that 8 Is taken for 
B, and 3 for M, and conversely. To ilustrate its ap» © 
plication, the obscure word 4353, in Prov. xxix, 21, 
may be turned by Atbach into MIND, testimony (Bux- 
torf, De Abbriviaturis, 6. v.). 

Arnpasmt (DEN) ts a similar term for » somewhat 
different principle of commutation. In this, namely, 
the letters arc also mutually interchanged by pairs; 
but every pair consists of a letter from each end of the 
alphabet, in regular auccession, Thus, as the techni- 
cal term Athbash shows, X and f, and 3 and wW, are 
interchangeable; and so on throughout the whole 
series. By writing the Hebrew alphabet twice in two 
parallel lines, but the second time in an inverse order, 
tho two letters which form every pair will come to 
stand in a perpendicular line. ‘This system is also re- 
markable on account of Jeromo having 20 confidently 
applied it to the word Sheshak, in Jer. xxv, 26. He 
then propounds the same & of commutation as 
that called Athbash (without giving it that name how- 
ever, and without adducing any higher authority for 
assuming this mode of commutation than the fact that 
it was customary to learn the Greek alphabet first 
straight through, and then, by way of insuring accu- 
rate retention, to repeat It by taking o letter from each 
end alternately), and makes (tt) to be the same as 
bs. (See Rosenmilier’s Scholia, ad loc.) Hottin- 
ger possessed an entire Pentateach explained on the 
principle of Athbash (Theeaur, Philol. p. 450). 

There is also another system of less note, called 
Axnax (035%), which is only # modification of the 
preceding; for in it the alphabet is divided into halves, 
and one portion placed over the other in the natural or- 
der, and the pairs are formed ont of those letters which 
would then stand in a row together, —Kitto, a. v. 

All these methods belong to that branch of in Lie 
ala (q. v.) which is called MYNSK, commut 
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A’ter (Heb. Ater’, “QM, shut up; Sept. ‘Arip v.T. 
in Ezra 1i. 42, Arro), the name of thres men. 

1. A descendant (?) of one Hezekiah (q. v.), whose 
family, to the nurober of 98, teturned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 16; Neh. vii, 21). .C. 
ante 586, 

2. The head of a family of Levitical ‘‘portars’”’ to 
the Temple, that returned at the same time with the 
above (Ezra li, 42; Neh. vii, 45). B.C. 636. 

3. One of the chief Israelites that subscribed the 
sacred covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x, 17). B.C. 
clr. 410, 

Aterezi’as (‘Arip ‘E2exiov), a mistake (1 Esdr. 
v, 15) for the phrase ‘ATER (q. v.) of Hezekiah” 
(Ezra ii, 16; Neb. vil, 21), See Hezrxtau. 

A thaoh (Heb. Athak’, 39, lodging; Sept. "ASay 
v. 1,’ NoyBt), one of the cities of Judah (i. ©. Simeon) 
to which David sent a present of the spoils recovered 
from the Amalekites who bad sacked Ziklag (1 Sam. 
xxx, 80). According to Schwars (Palest, p. 118), it is 
marked by the modern valley Athaca, north of Jebel 
Madurah, on the edge of the Idamman deserts; given 
on Zimmermann’s map as Wady Aleiché, S. of Hebron, 
opposite the extremity of the Dead Sea, perhaps at the 
ruins (with water) marked as Abu Teruifeh on Van do 
Velde’s Map. Others regard the name as an error of 
transcription for Ether (Josh. xv, 42). 

Athai’ah (Heb. Athayah’, Mm3, perhaps the 
same as Asaiah ; Sept. ‘ASata), a sou of Usziah of the 
tribe of Judah, who retarned to Jerusalem from Bab- 
ylon (Neh. xi, 4). B.C. 586, See Uruar. 

Athali’ab (Heb. Athalyah’, n">—3, 2 Kings xi, 
1, 8, 13,14; 1 Chron. viii, 26; 2 Chron. xxii, 12; Ezra 
viil, 17; in the prolonged form Afhalya’ky, NS>ny, 
2 Kings vill, 26; xi, 2, 20; 2 Chron. xxii, 2, 10, 11; 
xuili, 12, 18, 21; xxlv, 7; qfficted by Jehovah), tho 
name of two men and one woman, 

1. ¢ To9oXla, and so Josephus, Ant. ix, 7, 1.) 
The daughter of Ahab, king of Israel, doubtless by his 
fdolatrous wife Jezebel. She is also called the daugh- 
ter of Omri (2 Chron. xxii, 2), who was the father of 
Ahab; but by a comparison of texts it would appear 
that she is so called only as being his granddaughter. 
Athalish became the wife of Jehoram, the son of Je- 
hoshaphat, king of Judah. This marriage may fairly 
be considered the act of the parents; and it Is one of 
the few stains upon the character of the good Jchosha- 
phat that he was s0 ready, if not anxious, to connect him- 
self with the idolatrous house ef Ahab. Had he not 
married the heir of his crown to Athaliah, many evils 
and much bloodshed might have been spared to the roy- 
al family and to the kingdom. When Jehoram came 
to the throne, he, as might be expected, ‘' walked in the 
ways of the house of Ahab,” which the sacred writer 
obviously attributes to this marriago by adding, ‘for 
ho had the daughter of Abab to wife’ (2 Chron. xx1, 
6). Jehoram died (B.C. 884) of wounds received in a 
war with the Syrians into which his wife's counsel had 
led him, and was succeeded by his youngest son Aha- 
ziah, who reigned bat one year, and whose death arose 
from his being, by blood and by circumstances, in- 
volved in the doom of Ahab's honse. See AHAzIAn, 
may this yng had mach infioence in 
public affairs (comp, 1 Kings x, 1; Prov. 1), and 
ban used thas Wastenee for vill cod haagaae things 
of her son’s untimely death reached Jerusalem, she 
resolved to seat herself upon the throne of David at 
whatever cost (B.C. 888), availing herself probably of 
her position as king's mother [seo Asa] to carry out her 
design. Most likely she exercised the regal functions 
during Ahaziah's absence at Jezreel (2 Kings ix), and 


resolved to retain her power, especially after seeing the | and 


danger to which she was exposed by the overthrow of 
the house of Omri, and of Baal-worship in Samaria. 
It was not unusual in those days for women in the 
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East to attain a prominent position, their present deg- 
radation being the result of Mahommedanism. Mir- 
fam, Deborah, Abigail, are instances from the Bible, 
and Dido was not far removed from Athaliah, elther 
in birthplace or date, if Carthage was founded B.C. 
861 (Josephur, c. Apion, {, 18). In order to remove 
all rivals, Athalish caused all the male branches of 
the royal family to be massacred (2 Kings xi, 1); and 
by thus shedding the blood of her own grandchildren, 
she undesignedly became the instrument of giving 
completion to the doom on her father's honse, which 
Jebu had partially accomplished. From the slaughter 
of the royal houso one infant named Joash, the young- 
est son of Ahaziah, was rescued by his aunt Jehosheba, 
daughtor of Jehoram (probably by another wife than 
Athaliah), who bad married Jehoiada (2 Chron. xxii, 


seventh year (B.C. 877) of her bloodstained and evil 
reign, Jehoiada thought it time to produce the lawful 
king to the people, trusting to their zeal for the wor- 
ship of God, and loyalty to the house of David, which 
had been so strenuously called out by Asa and Jehosh- 
aphat. After communicating hia design to five ‘‘cap- 
tains of hundreds,” whose names are given in 2 Chron. 
xxiii, 1, and securing the co-operation of the Levites 
and chief men in the conntry-towns In case of necersi- 
ty, he brought the y: Joash into the Temple to re- 
celve the allegiance of the soldiers of the guard. It 
was customary on the Sabbath for a third part of them 
to do duty at the palace, while two thirds restrained 
the crowd of visitors and worshippers who thronged 
the Temple on that dey, by occupying the gate of Sur 
(50, 1 Kinga xi, 6, called of the foundation, “°°, 
2 Chron, xxill, 5, which Gerlach, in loco, considera the 
right in Kings also), and the gate ‘‘ behind 
the guard” ule Borse que est post habitaculum scuta~ 
riorum), which seem to haye been the N. and S. en- 
trances into the Temple, according to Ewald’s descrip- 
tion of it (Geschichte, fil, 806-7), On the day fixed 
for the outbreak thare was to be no change in the ar- 
rangement at the palace, lest Athaliah, who did not 
worship in the Temple, should form any suspicions from 
missing her evel guard, but the pr eahigld thirds were 
to protect the king's person by forming a long and 
closely-serried line across the Temple, and killing any 
one who should approach within certain limits, They 
were also furnished with David's spears and shields, 
that the work of restoring bis descendant might be 
associated with own sacred weapons. When the 
guard had taken up their position, the ng prince 
was anointed, crowned, and presented with the Testi. 
mony or Law, and Athalish was first roused to a sense 
of her danger by the shouts and music which accom- 
panied the inauguration of her grandson. She harried 
Into the Temple, but found Joash already standing 
“by a pillar,"’ or more properly on it, i. e. on the tri- 
banal or throne apparently raised on a mase!ve colamn 
or cluster of columns, which the king occupied when 
the attended the service on solemn occasions. 

phrase in the original is T3979, rendered iwi rot 
orédov by the Sept., and super tribunal in the Vulgate, 
while Gesenius gives for the substantive a sage or 
pwlpit. (Comp. 2 Kings xxiii, 8, and Ezek. xlvi, 2.) 
She uae, peterpan behold the young Joash 
standing as a crown: by the pillar of inaugura- 
tion, and acknowledged as by the acclama- 
tions of the assembled multitude. 
son!" failed to excite any movement in her favor, and 
Jeholada, the high-priest, who hed organized this bold 
successfal attempt, without allowing time for 
pauee, ordered the Levitical to remove her 
from the sacred precincts to instant death (2 Kings 
xi; 2 Chron, xxi, 6; xxif, 10-12; xxiii), The Tyr 
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fans afterward avenged her death (Joel if), The only 


other recorded victim of this happy and almost blood- | 


less revolution was Mattan, the priest of Basl. (On 
its plan, see De Wette, Beitriige, p. 95 aq.; Gramberg, 
Chron. p. 185 9q.; Keil, Chron, p. 861 8q.; Ewald, 
Geschichte, iii, 574 aq. 
xi, 6, in our version, “ that it be not broken down,” are 
probably wrong: Ewald translates ‘‘ according to cus- 
tom ;"’ Gesenius gives in his Lexicon ‘'a kerping off.'’) 
In modern times the history of Athaliah has been {l- 
lustrated by the music of Handel and of Mendelssohn, 
and the stately declamation of Racine.—Kitto; Smith. 

2. (Sept. ToSoMag v. r. Fo9o\a.) One of the 
“gons’’ of Jeroham and chieftains of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, resident at Jerusalem (1 Chron. vili, 27). B.C. 
apparently 636, 

3. (Sept. ’ASedia v. r. 'ASAia.) The father of 
Jeshaiah, which latter was one of the ‘'sons’’ of Elam 
thet returned with seventy dependents from Babylon 
under Ezra (Ezra viil, 7). B.C. ante 459. 


Athanasian Creed. See Crezp(Arnamastan). 


A Patriarch of Alexandria, was born 
fn that city about A.D. 206. The precise date is not 
known, nor have we accurate knowledge of his 
family or of his earlier years. [t is clear, however, 
that he was bronght up and educated with a view to 
the Christian ministry by Alexander, bishop of Alex- 
andria, and gave promise of his future eminence in 
early youth. When a young man, he became very 
intimate with the hermit Anthony (q. v.), whoee life 
he afterward wrote. His intellect matured so early 
that before he was twenty-four he wrote the treatises 
Against the Greeks, and Concerning the Incarnation 
the Word (of which see an account below), Whi 
only a deacon he was sent to the Council of Nice (A.D. 
825), where he contributed largely to the decision 
against the Arians, and to the adoption of the Nicene 
Creed. See Nice, Council of. It was the great task 
of his whole after life to defend this creed against the 
Arians and otber heretical sects. On the death of Al- 
exander (A.D, 826), he was made bishop of Alexan- 
dria by the voice of the people as well as of the eccle- 
siastics. He discharged his duties with exemplary 
fidelity ; but the Arians soon commenced a series of 
violent attacks upon him, which embittered all his re- 
maining life. About 881, Arius, who had been ban- 
ished after his condemnation by the Council of Nice, 
made a plansible confession of faith, and Constantine 
recalled him, directing that he should be received by 
the Alexandrian Church. But Athanasius firmly re- 
fused to admit him to commanion, and exposed his 
varication. The Arians, apon this, exerted unmastrs 


to raise tumults at Alexandria, and to injure the char- | per! 


acter of Athanasius with the emperor, In 834 a synod 
of hostile bishops was called to meet at Casares. To 
this council Athanasius was summoned to defend him- 
self against the charge of having murdered a certain 
Meletian bishop called Arsenius; but, knowing the 
enmity entertained by all the members of the council 
against him, he refused to attend, In the following 
year 4 more important council was convoked at 

at which sixty Arian bishops were present, and many 
of the orthodox faith. No accusation was brought 
against the faith of Athanasius, but the old charge of 
the murder of Arsenius was renewed, and he was also 
accused of having violated the person ofa virgin. The 
firat accusation was most clearly refuted by the appear- 
ance of Arsenius himeelf before the synod; and the 
falsehood of the second as clearly proved by the wom- 
an (who was, in fact, a common prostitute, and who 
had never before seen the bishop) fixing, by mistake, 
upon another man, Timotheus, who stood near Athana- 
sius, and declaring that it was he who had committed 
the sin. But Athanasius, seeing that his condemna- 
tion was resolved on by the majority, left the council. 
Athanasius was deposed, fifty bishops, however, pro- 
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testing againat the jadgment. Athanasius went at once 
to the emperor, and laid his complaint before him, upon 
which, in 886, Constantine called the leaders of the 
opposing party before him, who, seeing that some new 
charge must be tramped up to support their conduct, 
declared that Athanasins had threatened that he would 
prevent the yearly export of corn from Alexandria to 
¥ } Upon which the emperor exiled him 
to Treves. At the expiration of a year and six montha, 
i. e, in Jane, 887, Constantine the Great being dead, 
| Athanasius was restored to his see. In 840 Constan- 
tine the younger, who was the friend of Athanasius, 
was killed; and in 841 Athanasius was again deposed 
in a synod held at Antioch, and Gregory of Cappado- 
cla was elected to succeed him. In the mean time 
Athanasius betook himself to Kome, whore Pope Julins 
declared bis innocence in a synod held in 842. At 
Rome or in the West he remained till the Synod of 
Sardica, in 847, had pronounced his acquittal of all the 
charges brought against him; after which the emper- 
or Constantins, at the entreaty of his brother Constans, 
recalled him to his seo (A.D. 849). In the very next 
year Constans wes slain by Magnentias in Gaul, and 
in him Athanasios lost his protector. Constantius, 
now sole emperor, soon gathered the Arians around 
him, and the court determined to ruin Athanasius. 
New accusations were trumped up, and he was con- 
demned by a council convened at Arles (853), and by 
another at Milen (855), and was a third timo obliged 
to flee into the deserts of Thebais, lie enemies pur- 
sued him even here, and set a price upon his head. In 
this situation Athanasius composed his most important 
‘writings to strengthen the faith of believers, and ex- 
pose the falechood of his enemies. He returned with 
the other bishops whom Julian the Apostate recalled 
from banishment, and in A.D. 862 held # council at 
Alexandria, where the belief of a consubsetantial Trin- 
ity was openly professed. Julian soon became alarmed 
at the energy with which Athanasius opposed pagan- 
iam, and banished him, even (according to Theodoret; 
threatening him with death. He escaped to the des- 
ert (A.D. 862). The accession of Jovian brought him 
back in 868; but Jovian died in 864, and Valens, be- 
ing an Arian, compelled him to retire from his ses 
| (A.D. 867), He hid himself in his father's tomb at 
the gates of Alexandria for four months. At last Va- 
lens (according to one account, for fear of the people of 
Alexandria, who took arms in favor of Athanasios) re- 
called the heroic bishop, and he was permitted to sit 
down in quiet and govern his affectionate Charch of 
Alexandria until bis death, May 2, 878 (according to 
Baronlas, 872), Of the forty-six yeara of his official 
life he spent twenty in banishment. Athanasius was 
haps the greatest man in the early church. ‘With 
the most daring courage and perseverance of purpose, 
be combined a discreet flexibility, which allowed him 
after defeats to wait for new contingencies, and pre- 
pare himself for fresh exertions. He was no less calm 
and considerate than determined; and while he shun. 
ned useless danger (eee his ‘Apology for his Flight’), 
he never admitted the slightest compromise of his doc- 
trine, nor attempted to conciliate by concession even 
his imperial adversaries, ‘In his life and conduct,’ 
says Gregory of Nazianzus, ‘he exhibited the model 
of episcopal government—in his doctrine, the rule of 
orthodoxy.’ Again, the independent courage with 
which he resisted the will of successive emperors for 
forty-six years of alternate dignity and misfortune in- 
troduced a new feature into the history of Rome. An 
obstacle was at once raised against imperial tyranny: 
a limit was discovered which it could not pass over, 
| Here wan a refractory subject who conld not be de- 
nounced as a rebel, nor destroyed by the naked exer- 
cise of arbitrary power; the weight of spiritual inflo- 
ence, in the skilful hand of Sore ar ss en | 
to balance and mitigate the tempo eapo! 
comppaatc, 


the artifices to which Constantius was 
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resort, in order to gain a verdict from the councils of 
yer and Milan, proved that his absolute power had 
already ceased to exist. Athanasius did not, indeed, 
like the Gregories, establish « system of ecclesiastical 
policy and power—that belonged to later ages and to 
another climate—but he exerted more extensive per- 
soual influence over his own age, for the advancement 
of the church, than any individual in any age, except 
perhspe Bernard. ‘In all his writings,’ says Photius, 
‘he is clear in expression, concise, and simple ; acute, 
profound, and very vehement in his disputations, with 
wonderful 
reasoning he treats no subject with baldness or puer- 
ility, but all philosophically and magnificently.’”’ 
pen of Nazianzus an oration on Athana- 
sius, from which the following passage is given by 
Cave (Lives y fice Fathers, v0). li): ‘He was one that 
80 governed himself that his life supplied the place of 
sermons, and his sermons prevented his corrections ; 
much less need had be to cut or lance where he did but 
once shake bis rod, In him all ranks and orders might 
find something to admire, something particular for their 
imitation: one might commend his unwearied constan- 
cy in fasting and prayer; another, his vigorous and in- 
cessant persevering in watchings and praiso; a third, 
his admirable care and protection of the poor; a fourth, 
his resolute opposition to the proud, or his condescen- 
sion to the humble. The virgins may celebrate him 
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fertility of invention ; and in bis method of | & 
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ferings and of the Arian heresy. The first, or dog- 
matical part, is lost. The owing passage frcm 
ee eA remy pnp sara nee 
intellect. Speaking o! attempts to explain the 
doctrine of the Logos, he saya: ‘The more I think on 
the subject, the more incomprehensible it appears to 
me; and I should abandon it entirely were it not for 
your importunity and the blasphemy of your oppo- 
nents. I therefore think it proper to say something 


to explain the nature of the Logos, yet it is 
condemn and refute what bis adversaries have 
against him.’’ After having made this apology, 
begs them to return the letter after they 
withoat either copyin, 


on 


no éruth to propose to men, comes with axe and sword 
to make way for his errors, The method made use 
of by Christ to persuade men to receive his beneficent 
religion is widely different, for ke teaches the trath, 
and rays, Lf any man WiLL come after me, and be my 


as their bridesman, the married as their governor, the | disciple, etc. 


hermits as their monitor, the cenobites as their law- 
giver, the simple as their guide, the contemplative as 
adivine, the merry as a bridle, the miserable as a com- 
forter, the aged as a staff, the youth as a tutor, the 
poor as a benefactor, and the rich as a steward. Hoe 
was a patron to the widows, a father to orphans, a 
friend to the poor, a harbor to strangers, a brother to 
brethren, a physician to the sick, a keeper of the 
healthful, one who ‘ became all things to all men, that, 
if not all, he might at least gain the more,’ .... 
With respect to his predecessora in that see, he equalled 
some, came near others, and exceeded others; in soma 
he imitated their discourses, in others their actions; 
the meekness of some, the zea) of others, the patience 
and constancy of the rest; borrowing many perfec- 
tions from some, and all from others; and so making 
up a complete representation of virtue, like skilful lim- 
ners, who, to make the plece absolute, do first from 
several persons draw the several perfections of beauty 
within the idea of thelr own minds; so he, insomuch 
that in practice he outdid the eloquent, and in his dis- 
courses outwent those who were most versed in prac- 
tice; or, if you will, in his discourses he excelled the 
eloquent, and in his practice those who were most used 
to business; and for those that had made but an ordi- 
nary advance in either, he was far superior to them, as 
being eminent but in one kind; and for those who 
- were masters in the other, he outdid them in that he 
excelled in both.” 

The aptitude of his remarkable intellect for srap- 
pling with the deepest problems is shown in all his 
writings, even in the earliest (Adyog card riiv 'EAXH- 
ve, Oration against the Greeks), an apologetic work 
to refute the Grecian attacks on Christianity, which 
evinces his culture in Greek learning, as well as rare 
metaphysical acuteness, written aa it was before the 
autbor was twenty-five (A.D. 818?) The treatise De 
Incamatione verti appeared about the same time, and, 

indeed, is cited by Jerome asthe same work, It treats 
of the deepest themes, God, creation, ant ' 
and Christology, His other most important writings 
are Epistola de decretis Nicene Synodi contra Arianos; 
Epis. de sententia Diongsii; Orationes contra Arianos; 

ad Serapionem ; Hpistola ad Epictetum ; Epis- 
tola ad Adelphum ; Contra Apollinarium, Besides these 
are Apologia de Fuga sua (to justify his flight from 
persecution) ; Epistola ad Monachos, written by re- 
quest of certain monks, to give an account of his suf. 


, etc. When he comes to the heart he uses no 
violence, but says, Open to me, my sister, my spouse; if 
we open, he comes in; if we will not open, be retires ; 
for the truth is not with swords and spears, 
nor by the authority of soldiers, but by counsel snd 
persuasion. But of what use can persuasion be where 
the imperial terror reigns? And what place is there 
for counse) where resistance to the imperial a: 
in theese matters must terminate in exile or death? 
It is the property of the true religion to have no re- 
course to force, but to persuasion. But the state makes 
use of compulsion in matters of religion, and what is 
the consequence? Why, the charch fs filled with hy- 
pocrisy and impiety, and the faithful servants of Christ 
are obliged to hide themeelves in caves and holes of 
the earth, or to wander abont in the deserts.” 

The Orationes contra Arianos, four in number, were 
written, it is supposed, during the stay of Athanasins 
in Egypt. In the fret discourse he answers the objec- 
tions which the Arians brought against what is now 
commonly termed the Zternal Sonship of Christ. In the 
second he shows the dignity of Christ’s nature, and its 
superiority to that of angels and to all created beings, 
and explains several portions of Scripture, especially 
Prov. vili, which he applies to Christ, pointing out 
what parts relate to bis divine nature, and those which 
are to be understood of his human nature. The third 
may be divided into three parts, In the he shows 
the essential unity and identity of the Father and Son; 
in the second he explains certain paseages of Scripture 
which relate only to the Auman nature of Christ, and 
which the Arians had perverted by applying them to 
his dieinity, in — the better to serve their own 
cause; in the third part he answers their objections ; 
in the fourth discourse Athanasius shows the unity of 
the divine nature, and, at the same time, the distinct 
personality of the Father and the Son. Most of thie 
oration refers to other heresies than Arianism. ‘We 
do not hesitate to affirm that the four orations of Atha- 
naelus against the Arians contain a dialectics as sharp 
and penetrating, and a metaphysics as transcendental 
es any thing in Aristotle or Hegel” (Shedd, 
of Doctrines, i, 78). Bishop Kaye gives a digest of the 
four orattone in his Council of Nicea (Lond. 1858, pt. i), 

The Apistola ad i (four in number) were 
written in reply to Serapion, an Egyptian bishop, who 
asked Athanasius to answer certain heretica who main- 
tained that the Holy Spirit was a creature, and one 
of the ministering spirits of God, different from angela 
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only in rank, but not in mature. ‘If,’ say they, “the 
if 


i 

Leyotten by the 

Father?” To show them the futility of suse 
tions, which suppose that, in speaking of God and his 

son Jeaus, we must be by the ideas of natu- | 


ral generation, Athanasius asks in his turn, “‘ Who, | tions 


then, is the father of the Father, the son of the Son? 
who the 


infimitem 
portion of bis father; but in God, the Son is the entire 
image of the Father, and always Son, as the Father is 
always Father; nor can the 
the Son the Father, 
God as having brother or ancestor of any kind, seeing 
the Scriptures speak of no such thing; nor do they 
ever give the Holy 8; the name of Son, but only 
that of the Spirit of the Father and the Spirit of the 
Son. The ho! has one and the same godhead 


ly Trinity 1 
or divinity ; it is atl but one God; we must not attach . a 


the idea of creature to it; human reason can pene- 
trate no further; the cherubim cover the rest with 
their wings,’’ In the second letter Athanasius com- 
bats those who place the Son in the rank of created be- 
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aleo a digest of the “Four Orations against the Ari. 
ans.”’ See aleo the articles ARIANISM; TRINITY. 
Athanasius brought againat the Arian and other her- 


' eafes three classes of arguments: (1) from the author- 


ity of preceding writers and the general sense of the 
church ; (2) philosophical and rational arguments ; (8) 
scriptural and exegetical proofs, In each of these 
fields he showed entire mastery of the material. But 
the great merit of his position was his assertion of the 
supreme authority of Scripture as against the asser- 
or presuppositions of reason, The Arians, Sa- 
bellians, etc. were simply precursors of the modern 
Rationalism ; Athanasius, on the other hand, main- 
tained that the mind of man is not, and cannot be, the 
measure of the universe, still less of God, the creator 
of the universe. Neander sums up his share in the 
Arian controversy as follows: ‘‘When the Arians 


; maintained that the Son of God was only distinguished 
We cannot, therefore, speak of | - 


from other created beings by the fact that God created 
, him first of all, and then all other beings by him; 
' Athanasius, on the contrary, said, It is a narrow- 
minded representation that God must require an in- 
| strument for creation; it looks as if the Son of God 
‘came into exletence only for our sakes; and by such 
representation we might be led to regard the Son of 
God, not as participating immediately in the divine 
essence, but as requiring an intermediate agency for 
bimeelf. What, then, could that agency be between 
him and God? Grant that ench existed, then that 


ings, and advances the proofs of his divinity. The third | 


letter shows that what the Scriptures say of the Son 


would be the Son of God in s proper sense; nothing 
else, indeed, than the divine essence communicating 


as to his divine nature, they say the same aleo of the iteelf. If we do not stand in connection with God 

Holy Spirit; and that the proofs which establish the . through the Son of God as thus conceived of, we have 

Givinity of the one, establish also the divinity of the'no true commanion with him, but something stands 
other. In the fourth letter he shows how Holy , between us and God, and we are, therefore, not the 

Spirit cannot be termed Son, and insists on the neces- | children of God in s proper sense. For, in reference 
sity of saying nothing of God but what he has revealed ‘to our original relation, we are only creatares of God,’ 
concerning himself; and that we must not judge of | and be is not in a proper sense our Father; only 20 far 
the divine nature by what we see in men; and that is he our Father as we are placed in communion with 
the mystery of the Trinity cannot be fathomed by hu- | the Father through Christ, who is the Son of God by a 
man wisdom. As Serapion had asked his opinion con- | communication of the divine essence: without this 
cerning that text, He who blasphemeth against the Holy | doctrine it could not be said that we are partakers of 

Ghost hath no forgiveness, neither in this world nor in that the divine nature (Orat, contr. Arian. 1, 16).—dvdyen 
tohich ts to come, he employs the conclusion of this let- Méyew rd de rig obeiag rob warpdg idiov abrov obp- 
ter in discussing this point. Origen and | wav alvat roy vidy* 7d ydp Dawe perdyeodas ro Sedy, 
he observes, asserted that the sin against the Holy 'ledy lor: diye or kai yervg' rd dt yevvgy ri onpat- 
Ghost was apostasy after i This Athanasius |‘ vec) vidw; abrod yody rov viod perixe rd xavra 


denies, because the words were addressed to the Phar- 
tees, who had not been 
with having committed this sin; he then asserts that as 


the Jews had seen the miracles which Christ wrought, | 


and attributed them to the power of Beelzebub, there- 
by denying his divinity, that this alone constitutes 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. Those, says he, who 
consider only the Auman acts of Christ, and euppose 


baptized, and yet are charged | 


card rijyv rov wvebparog ywwopimmny wap abrov xany, 
cal gavepdy ic verat, Ore abrdég pey z vidg 
| obderde perixer, rd da be rod warpdc perexspevoy, 
robré lore 6 vidg* abrod yap rob viod peréxovreg rod 
Seod perixerw aemnere Ctva yirnre Jeiag Kotrvwroi 
 pboewe"—"' ob oldare, Sri vade Seov tore ;"—'* npsic 
yap vabg S10d leper Cévroc,” 2,59). Thus, in Atha. 
‘ nastus, the ideas of redemption, adoption, and commu- 


him, therefore, to be a man only, are in some sort ex- | nlon with God were connected with the idea of Jesus 


casable. Those also who, seeing his miractes, doubted | 
whether he was a man, could scarcely be deemed cal- 
Pable; but those who, seeing his miracles and divine 
actions, obstinately attributed them to the power of 
the devil, as the Pharisees did, committed a crime so | 
enormous that there is reason to fear such a sin is un-' 

This, therefore, is the sin against the | 
Holy Ghost of which pa ne The treatise 
against Apolimaris and istle to Epictetus treat ; 
with unrivalled skill and acumen of the true doctrine 
of the humanity of Christ, 

The Athanasian Creed, 0 called, le not the work | 
of Athanasius, See Cazep, ATHAMASIAN, For the 
doctrinal views of Athanasius, and for his great ser- 
vices to the charch in settling the scientific doctrine 
of the Trinity, see Shedd, History of Christian Doctrine, 
bk. iii, ch. iii; bk. v, ch. vi; Smith's Hagenbach, His- 
tory of Doctrines, § 87-105; Neander, History of Dog-' 
mas, li, 290 sq. Bishop Kaye's Account of the Council ' 
of Nicea (Lond. 1858, 8v0) gives a history of the Ari- | 
an heresy from its rise to the death of Athanasius, and | 


as the true Son of God, As the Arians believed that 
they ought to pay divine honor to Christ according to 


‘the Seriptures, he charged them with inconsistency, 


since, on their principles, men were made idolaters 
and worshippers of a creature. The Arians objected 
to the Nicene doctrine that the Idea of the Son of God 
could not be distinguished from that of a created be- 
ing unless anthropopathical notions were admitted, 
Athanasius replied that certainly all religious expres- 
alons are symbolical, and have something anthropo- 
pathical at their basis, which we must abstract from 
them in order to get the correct ides. But the same 
fe the case with the idea of creation, which tho Arians 
are willing to maintain; we should fall into error if 
we tried to develop this according to human represent- 
ations, In like manner we must abstract from the 
ideas Son of God and begotten of God what belongs to 
sensnons relations, and then — i left to us the idea 
of unity of essence and derivation of nature. 

sins phe to the Semi-Arians that the Sia bE 
ness and unlikeness suit only creaturely rr 
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sity. It belongs to the idea of creation 
thing is created out of nothing, ab extra, by the will 
of God; to the idea of the Son of God belongs deriva- 
tion from the essence of God. It was a difficulty to 
the Semi-Arians in general, as well as to the Arians, 
that the Son of God was asserted to maintain his exist- 
ence not by a direct act of the Father's will, and both 
parties urged against the Nicwans the dilemma that 
either God brought the Son into being by his own will, 
or that he was begotten against his will by necessity. 
Athanasius emphatically maintained the doctrine they 
impugned. If the will of God be supposed to be the 
origin of the Son's existence, then the Son of God be- 
longs to the claes of creatures. The existence of the 
divine Logos all particular acts of the divine 
will, which are all effectuated only by the Logos, who 
himself is the living divine will. Our opponents think 
only of the contrast between will and compulsion ; they 
ignore what is higher, namely, the idea of that which 
. is founded in the divine essence. We cannot say God 
is good and merciful first of all, by a special act of his 
will, but all the acts of the divine will presuppose the 
being of God. The same holds good of the Logos and 
pf acts of God's will.”"—Neander, Hist. of Dogmas, t, 
Athanasius must be classed among the greatest of 
Christian theologians. Yet in some pointa he was 
“(weak like other men ;” and the ascetic and monastic 
spirit received a strong impulse from his writings, and 
especially from bis Life of St. Anthony (q.v.). This 
and some other of his writings were doubtless interpo- 
lated by later writers in the interest of Romish corrap- 
tions, yet enough remains to show that he shared in 
salgieas veyaty ced ealede vies lo ds eatien 
lous v! it; bacy, a8, 
the Grey the following pessage occurs: 
M Son of God,” saya Athanasius (i, 696), ‘‘made 
man for us, and baving abolished coal and having | com 
liberated our race from the servitude of corruption, 
hath, besides his other gifte, granted to us to have 
upon earth an image of the sanctity of angela, namely, 
rida The maids thie (sanctity), and 
whom the church catholic is wont to call the brides of 
Christ, are admired, even by the gentiles, as being the 
temple of the Logos. Nowhere, traly, except 
us Christiana, is this holy and heavenly profession fully 
borne ont or perfected; so that we may appeal to this 
very fact as a convincing proof that it is among us that 
true religion is to be found.’? And thus, in the un- 
doubted tract of the same father on the Incarnation, 
we meet the very samo prominent doctrine spoken 
of as a characteristic nf the Christian system, and even 
including the Gnostic phrase applied to virginity, that 
it was an excellence obeying a rule “above law.” 
“Who is there but our Lord and Saviour Christ that 
has not deemed this virtue (of virginity) to be utterly 
impracticable (or unattainable) among men, and yet 
he has 20 shown his divine power as to impel sh 
as yet under age, to profess it, a virtue beyond law ?”” 
(i, 106). ie Ancient Christianity, i, 222; see also 
Be (oa remarks on Athanasius's Life of ‘Atuthony, p. 
The most complete edition of the works of Athana- 
sius is that of the Benedictines (A¢hanasii Opera = 
nia que extant, vel qua ¢jus nomine circu 
Padua, 1777, 4 "vols, fol. ). Very convenient for pie 
ah students is Athanasis opera dogmatica ed, 
lo (Lips. 1858, 1000 pp. 8vo), which contains all the 
ip important writings of Athanasius. The Four 
inst the Ariane were translated by 8. Par- 
fer (Ox 718, 2 vols. 8vo). We vaphiars in English, 
jelect Treatises in Controversy with the Arians, in the 
rs Library of the Fathers,” vole, vill, xix (Oxf. 1842- 
44); Historical Tracts (Lib. of Fathers, xiii, Oxf. 1848), 
The “Festal Letters’ of Athanasius were long lost, 
bat were edited in 1848 by Mr. Cureton, from a newly. , 
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‘ to God we can speak of unity or diver- found Syrian MS, 
raion it op! phe some- | the title Die Fest- Briefe des Heiligen Athanasius, aus 
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and translated into German under 


dem Syrischen Gbersetet und durch Anmer! erléu- 
tert von F, Larzow (Leipzig, 1852, pp. 156); also into 
English by Burge (Oxf. 1854, de Pp 190). See 
Journal of "Sac, Lit. Jan. 1855, p. 265. A complete list 
of the Scks of Athanasius, including the doubtful and 
supposititions as well as the genuine, is given in Fabri- 
clas, Bibl, Gree, od. Harles, vil, 184-216, The sources 
of information as to the life of Athanasius, besides his 
own writings, are the church histories of Be Socrates (lib. 
i, ii), Sozomen (ii, iii), Theodoret (i, {1}, and the ma- 
terial is woll arranged by Montfaucon, Vita A thanasi’, 
prefixed to the Benedictine ed. of his works. There io 
also a modern biography by Mohler, Athanasius d. 
Grosse wnd die Kirche seiner Zeit, which gives a careful 
bres ny Sheheageadichts tn Buzgrophion (rol. ii, 
ninger, Xi pt. 
Zurich, 1842); Ritecr, Geach. der Christlich, Philosophie, 
vol, ii; Baur, Christi. Lehre v. der Dreieinigheit, vol. i; 
Dorner, History of the Doctrine of the Pereon of Christ, 
vol, 4, div. ii (Edinb, ed.); Neander, Ch. Hist. i, 880; 
Mardoch’s Mosheim, Ch. Hist. i, 289; Eng. Cyclopad.a ; 
Gibbon, Decline and Fal, ch. xxi-xxiv; Dupin, Zee, 
Script.1; Tillemont, Bfémoires, vol. vill; Cave, Hist, 
Lit, anno 826; Clarke, Succession of Sacred Literature, 
i, 260; Votgt, Die Lehre d. Athanasius von Alezandrien 
en transl. in Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan, 1864) ; Shedd, 

fistory of Christian Doctrine, bk. iii, ch, iii; Kaye, 
Council of Nicea (Lond. 1858, 8v0); Christion Remem- 
brancer, Jan, 1854, art. iv; Herzog, Real-Encyklopédie, 
i, 671 aq.; Villemain, Eloquence Chrdt, au 4me sidcle, 92 
8. ° 

Athanasius, a priest of Alexandria, was the son 
of Isidora, sister of Cyril of Alexandria, He was rob- 
bed of his property and degraded by Dioscorus, and, 
being driven out of Egypt, wandered about in poverty 
and distress until 461, in which year he carried his 

complaint before the Council of Chalcedon. This 
complaint is given in Labbe, iv, 405.—Cave, Hist. 
Lit, anno 451, 

Athanasius (Junior), or CELEre%s, surnamed 
Heaniosus, was bishop of Alexandria from about A.D, 
490 to 497, and was esteemed a good Biblical scholar, 
an active bishop, and a devout man, He is su 
to be the author of several works ascribed to Athana- 
sius the Great, perticalarty the Sacre 8 sy 
nopeis ; Questiones et Responsiones ad Antiochum; two 
tracts, De Incarnatione Verdi Dei; Syntagma Doctrine 
ad Clericos et Laicos; de Virgivitate sive Aacesi,— Penny 
Cyclopedia, 3. ¥. 

Athari’as (‘ArSapiac), a name given (1 Esdr. v, 
40) in connection with that of Nehemias (Nehemiah 
cies ly by on oratete misunderstanding the title 

HATHA (Q. V. text li, 68: 
comp, Neh, vill, 9). ne iN ‘ 

Ath’arim (Heb, Atharim’, SSORR, regions; Sept. 
“ASapseip), 4 place in the south of Palestine near which 

the laraclites passed on their way thither (Num. xxi, 
1, where the English version improperly renders 73 
DAIPRM, ‘the way of the spies ;” see Gesenius, Thee, 
Heb, p. 171), It was, ska & general designation 
of the region north of Mount Seir through which the 
Canaanites presumed that the Israelites were about to 
pass, as indeed they would have done but for the Edom- 
ites’ refural of a passage to them, See Exopz, 


Athbash See Arsacs. 


Atheism (from déo¢, without in lar 
language, means the negation of the eee, of God. 

1, Uec of the Word.—In all ages the term has been 
applied according to the popular conception of Ged¢ 
(God), Thus the word dOco¢, ee in old Greek 
eage, meant one who denied ''the gods,” expecially the 
gods recognircd Ly the law mon state. In this way 
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several of the Greek philosophers (even Socrates) were 
called atheists (Cicero, Nat. Deorwm, 1, 238). Cicero 
himself defines an atheist as one who in theory denies 
the snow wea God, or eesgreadi sa es to 
worship any (A) » Gus sine Deo est, impius, qui Deum 
esx non credit, aut si credut, non colit, Deorum 

tor). This distinction of atheism Into theoretical and 
practical has remained, in popular language, to this 
day. At a later period the Pagans applied the term | 
atheists to the Christians as a generic name of re- 
proach, because they denied the heathen gods and 
derided their worship (Eusebius, C4. Hist. iv, 15; Bing- 
ham, Ong. Ecoles, bk. i, ch. il, §1). In the theologt- 
cal strifes of the early church it was not uncommon , him by tradition or by faith, and can never have proof 
for the contending parties to call each other atheists, | satisfactory to tho intellect of his existance, Some 
and, later still, the burning of heretics was justified by | Christian writers and philosophers have incautiously 
calling them atheists. The term was applied, in sci-| attempted to stand upon this latter ground. The so- 
entific eens to such forme of unbelief as that of | called Positive Philosophy etands upon the first ground 
Pomponatius (Pomponazzi, + 1524) and Vanini (} 1619). | (2), but logically leads (in spite of Mr. J. S. Mill's de- 
Bacon (Essay xvi) uses the term to designate infidelity in his Exposition of Comte) to dogmatical atheism. 
fin general, and the denial of God in particular (‘I | To state that we only know, and only can know phe- 
had ratber believe,” he says, ‘all the fabulous tales | nomena, is to exclude God; for God is not only no 
in the Talmud and the Alcoran, than that the univer- | phenomenon, but is, in the Christian sense, the abeo- 
sal frame is without a mind’’), So also in the Ds Aug-| \ute ground of all phenomena. The theories which at- 
mentis (i, 11) he speaks of ‘‘a little knowledge inclin-| tempt to explain phenomena without the idea of God 
ing the mind of man to atheism.” Toward the end of | may be classed as (1) the Idealistic, which snbstitutes 
the 17th century the term is not unfrequently found, | for the absolute, self-conscious Spirit, a so-called 
¢. g. in Kortholt’s De Tribus /mpostoribus, 1680, to in-| world-spirit; not a living, personal being, but an un- 
clude Deiam such as that of Hobbes, as well as blank | conscious and abstract one—in a word, a mere concep- 
Pantheism like Spinoza’s, which more justly deserves | ‘ion of ideal being as the abstract totality of all indi- 
the name. The some use Ss seen in Colerus's work | vidual conceptions ; Q the Materialistic, which sub- 
against Spinoza, Arcana Atheiemi Revelata, Tillotson | stitutes for a personal God the forces inherent in mat- 
(Serm. | on Atheism) and Bentley (Boyle Lectures) nse | ter, and holds that these sufficiently explain all phe- 
the word more exactly, and the invention of the term | nomens; (8) the Subjective-idealistic, which asserts 
deism induced in the writers of the 18th century «| that phenomena are nothing but the creations or mod- 
more limited and exact use of tho word atheism. t | ications of the thinking mind or subject, and that 
in Germany, Reimannus (Historia Unio. Atheismi, | thought creates not only matter, so called, but God, 
1723, p. 487 aq.) and Buddsus (De Atheiemo ef Super-| To the first and third of these classes belong Fichte, 
stitione, 1728, ch. ili, § 2) use it most widely, and es-| Hegel, and (during his early life) Schelling, among the 
pecially make it include disbelief of immortality (Far-| Germans, and their followers in England and Ameri- 
rar, Critical History of Free Thought, a Walch | ca. To the second class belong Comte, and the s0- 
(Bibiotheca Theol, Selecta, 1757, i, 676, etc.) uses It to | called Positive philosophers in general. It is true that 
include Spinoza, Hobbes, and Collins as writers who, | Lewes (Philosophy of tha Sciences, p, 24) denies that 
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Providence). On this theory of a living and i 
God Christianity undertakes to explain the phenome- 
na of the universe, Those who seck to explain these 
‘ phenomena by substituting other ideas for this idea 

of God are, in the view of Christian theology, atheists, 
The term should be applied to none who profess to be- 
lieve in a eelf-conscious, spiritual God. Athe- 
ism Is divided into positive or dogmatic, which ab- 
solutely declares that there is no God, and negative 
or sceptical, which declares either (a) that, if there be 
a God, we cannot know either the fact or tho nature 
of his existence, and therefore it is no concern of ours, 
or (4) that, if there be a God, we can only know of 


if not avowed atheists, are yet substantially such. It Comte was an athelat; and Wallace (Art, Scenery, and 


is a great mistake, in the interest of truth as well as in 
view of charity, to extend too far the application of the 
word atheist. Bayle does it (Bib. Crif,), also Brucker 
(Hiet. Phil. t. 1), both probably of design; and Har- 
duin (Athes Detect. i, Amsaterd, 1788) puts Jansenius, 
Malebranche, Quesnel, and others in bis black list. 
On the other hand, it is both unwise and uncritical to 
poor the extreme Panthelsts (e.g. Spinoza) and Ma- 
Soreplicat | the number of Athelsts, sordonne 
i ical History of Phi and also 
wightly Review, 1866, p. 898, vindicates Spinoza from 
the charge of spiritual atheism, and states that Spino- 
26 himself emphatically repudiated Atheism; but yet 
Lewes admits that logically there is little difference 
between Spinoza's Acosmism, which makes God the 
one universal being, and Atheism, which makes the 
cosmos the one universal existence. This point is 
fully discussed In Brenna, De gen. human. consensu in 
agaoscenda Divinitate ( Florence, 1778, 2 vols. 4to). 
Bee also Perrone, 2 . Theologica (Paris, 1856, i, 
238) 


). 

2. In sclentific theologr, atheism is opposed to the- 
ism. ‘The doctrine of Christian theism is that God is 
absolute, self-conscious personal spirit, the beneficent 
creator and upholder of the aniverse, Every system 
of philosophy or religion must be built upon this prin- 
ciple or ita opposite; that ia, must be either theistic or 
atheistic, Hence a great deal of what passes for De- 


ia Europe), while admitting Comte’s indi- 

vidual atheism, denies that atheism is a characteristic 
of Positivism, But these denials are vain, so long as 
the very aim of the Positive method is to eliminate 
mind and will from the universe. A science of pure 
phenomenalism can never coexist with Christian the- 
ism. Perhaps the most open declarations of atheism 
in modern times are to be found in D'Holbach's Sye- 
tame de la Nature (1770), the ultimate fruit, in athe- 
istic materialism, of the sensational philosophy. Even 
Voltaire pronounced it ‘abominable’ (see note to 
Brougham, Discourse on Natural Theology; Renouvier, 
i ie Moderne, bk. v, § 2), The doctrine of the 
book is that nothing, in fact, exists but matter and 
motion, which are inseparable. ‘‘If matter is at rest, 
it ls only because hindered in motion, for in its essenco 
it is not a dead mass. Motion is twofold, attraction 
and repulsion, and the different motions we see are 
the products of these two; and through these arise the 
different connections and the whole manifoldness of 
things, under laws which aro eternal and unchangea- 
bie. It flows from these positions, first, that man is 
material, and, secondly, that the belief in God is a 
chimera. Another chimera, the belief in the being 
of a God, is the twofold division of man into body 
and soul. This belief arises like the hypothesis of a 
soul-eubstance, because mind is falsely divided from 
matter, and nature is thus made twofold, The evil 


ism and Panthelsm is in fact Atheism. Christianity | which men experienced, and whoee natural cause a4 
apprehends God not as entirely apart from the world | could not discover, they assigned to a deity whic 
and exerting no providence (Deism), nor as existing | they imagined for the purpose. The first notions of 
only in the world (Panthelsm), but as existing apart | a have their source, therefore, in sorrow, fear, 
from creation, but himself creator and controller (i.e. | and uncertainty. Wo tremble because our f 
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for thonsands of years have done the eame. This cir- 
cumstance awakens no auspicious prepossession, But 
not only the rude, but also the theological idea of God 
is worthless, for it explains no phenomena of nature. 
It ts, moreover, full of absurdities; for since It as- 
cribes moral attributes to God, it renders him human ; 
while, on the other hand, by a mass of negative attri- 
butes, it seeks to distinguish him abeolutely from ev- 
ery other human being. The true system, the system 
of nature, is hence atheistic. But auch a doctrine 
requires a culture and a courage which neither all 
men nor most men If we understand by the 
word atheist one who considers only dead matter, or 
who designates the moving power in nature with the 
name God, then is there no atheist, or whoever would 
be one is a fool. But if the word means one who de- 
nies the existence of a spiritual being, a being whose 
attributes can only be a source of annoyance to men, 
then are there indeed atheists, and there would be 
more of them, if a correct knowledge of nature and a 
sound reason were more widely diffused. But if athe- 
fam is true, then should it be diffused. There are, in- 
deed, many who have cast off the yoke of religion, 
who nevertheless think it {a necessary for the common 
people in order to keep them within proper limits. 
But this is just as if we should determine to give a 
man poison lest he should abnee his strength. Every 
kind of Deism leads necessarily to superstition, since 
it is not possible to continue on the stand-point of pure 
Deism, With such premises the freedom and immor- 
tality of the soul both disappear. Man, like every 
other substance in nature, is a link in the chain of 
n connection, a blind instrument In the hands 
of necessity, If any thing should be endowed with 
self-motion, that is, with a capacity to produce mo- 
tion without any other canse, then would it have the 
power to destroy motion in the unlverse; but this is 
contrary to the conception of the universe, which {s 


only an endJesa scries of necessary motions spread. ' 


Ing out into wider circles continually, The claim 
of an Individual immortality ts absurd. For to af- 
firm that the soul cxiste after the destruction of the 
body, is to affirm that a modification of a substance 
can exist after the substance itself has disappear- 
ed. There ts no other immortality than the remem- 
branco of posterity” (Schwegler, History of Philosophy, 
§ 82). The Dictionnaire des Athées of Sylvain Mare- 
chal, edited by Lalande (Paris, 1799), is a flagrant 
epoclmen of the same kind. The strongest German 
development is Strause’s identification of God with the 


nniversal being of man, in his Dogmatik; and Fouer- | 


bach's bald atheism, in his Wesen dee Christenthums 
(Smith’s Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, § 208). The 
so-called English ‘‘seculariam” is an athelstic doctrine 
resting on, or similar to that of the Positive Philoso- 
phy. It holds the eternity of matter; it knows of 
nothing greater than nature; its creed is a stern fa- 
talism ; its worsbip is labor; its religion Is science; its 
future is a ‘‘ black, impenetrable curtain.” One of its 
advocates says, ‘'A deep silence reigns behind the 
curtain; no one within will answer those he has left 
without; all that you can hear is a hollow echo of 


your question, as If you shouted into a cavern" (Hol- ; 


yoake, Logic of Death). Such la the wretched atheism 
which is expounded by itinerant lecturera, and dissem- 
inated by periodical pamphlets throughout the length 
and breadth of Great Britain, and which is perverting 
and contaminating tho minds of the more thoughtful 


and inquisitive among the working classes of that 
country to an unprecedented and incredible extent: 


(London Review, xi, 20, See also Christian Examiner, 
Boston, Nov. 1859; North British Review, Nov. 1860). 
We close this article with the following admirable 
paseage from a modern writer: ‘The whole history 
of philosophy and theology shows that, when the ma- 


terial world is taken hy iteclf, it is a contradiction of | Lecteres 


God. Atheism was not coeval with man. Ko athelst 
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| pretends that it was. It was always a denial, and a 
denial presupposes an affirmation. The denial of a 
| God presupposes the existence in man of some faculty 
anterior to reflection which may apprehend Infinite 
Being. It is = denial, aleo, which has always been 
preceded by misapprehension of God. Psewdo-theism 
precedes atheism. The first denial of God is made 
unintentionally. Men begin to worship remarkable 
peculiarities of the material universe. us worship 
fell from its primitive spirit and troth into deification 
of the heavens and earth, to which the overflowing 
soul of man lent some of Its own unbonnded life, The 
Book of Job, one of the oldest of human writings, re- 
fera to thie primitive Idolatry in the following words: 
‘If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walk- 
ing in brightness, and my heart hath been secretly 
enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand, this also 
were an iniquity to hdl samreery by the judge; for I 
should have denied the that is above.’ This dec- 
laration plalnly shows that such things had begun to 
be in hie day, but were not universal. It is a very 
simple exposition of the rise of idolatry ev here. 
Psendo-theism is incipient atheism; but it testifies to 
@ pure theism going before it. The mistake of this 
early false at is, as every one sees, the radical 
mistake of materislizing the conception of God. It ls 
the result of idly resting in an impression made by 
material objects. Thia impression would never have 
been made unless those objects expressed a life corre- 
sponding to ours. It was an impreasion at first per- 
haps innocently cherished as a religious influence; but 
it proved the means of shutting out God, the Being of 
love, wisdom, and power, as an object of true faith, and 
the source of a glowing worship. It ended in atheism. 
In modern times, the ssme resnit has followed from 
men's seizing on the external as their means of mak- 
ing clear the Divine Life, It would be quite possible 
to trace a parallel between the consequences of giving 
the great name of God to the sun, moon, and earth, 
‘and the consequences of giving the same auguet name 
\to laws of nature which are simple categories of the 
human understanding; for the forms of the under- 
standing may stand between the soul and God, pre- 
venting his immanence in the consciousness, no leas 
than the stars of heaven and the imposing forms of 
earth, The forms of the understanding, though im- 
palpable, are media, no lesa than visible and palpable 
matter ; and it is important to observe that they are 
as much #0, They have proved as fruitful sources of 
atheism when rested on as ultimate; for if they have 
| 20t corrupted man's sensual nature Ly making his rites 
, of worship bodily vice, they have paralyzed his spirit 
by substituting intellectual apeculatian for the fervent 
spiritual exercise which involves hia might ond heart, 
no less than his mind, in o reasonable service. But to 
Give a logical priority of matter to mind, in an argue 
ment for the being of the spiritual God, is to beg the 
question at once. This Plato has observed. He says 
in his Laws; ‘ Atheists make the assumption that fire 
and water, carth and air, stand first in the order of ex- 
istences, and calling them nature, they evolve soul 
out ofthem. In scrutinizing this position of the class 
of men who busy themselves with physical investiga- 
tions, it will perhaps appear that those who come to 
conclasions so different from ours, and irreverent of 
Goa, follow an erroneous method. The csuse of pro- 
duction and dissolution, which is the mind, they make, 
not a primary. but a 6 existence” (Christian 
Examiner, Sept. 1858). See the articles INFIDELITY ; 
MATERIALI8X; PANTHEISM; THEISM. See also ,be- 
ekdes the authors cited in the course of this article, 
Buddeus, Theace de Atheismo (Jena, 1717; in German, 
1728); Heidenreich, Briefe 6d, d. Atheiomus (Leipzig, 
1796); Reimann, Historsa athelead (Hildesh. 1725) ; 
Stapter, Jnetit. Theol. Polem. vol. il, ch. vi; Doddridye, 
on Preumatology, etc., Lect. xxxiii; Cud worth, 
| Tatellectual System, bk. 1, ch. Hl; Buchanan, Modera 
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ism, De-| to demand possession of the chief fortresses of Pales- 


Pantheism, Secularism, 
velopment, aad Natural Laws (Boston, 1859, 12mo);| tine; which being refused, the envoy, although great 


Gioberti, L’éiude de la Pkilosoph 
Christian Theism (N. Y. 1855, 12m6); Tulloch, 


(N. Y. 1855, 12m); Morell, History of Modern Philos-| 28-86). J 


ie, lil, 105; Thompson, | ly impressed with what he saw of the splendor of Jera- 


salem, yet returned enraged to his master (1 Mace. xv, 
oeephus, however, gives a somewhat differ- 


ophy ; Constant, De la Religion, iil, 20; New Amerioan| ent account of the negotiation (Ané. xiii, 7,2; War, 1, 
, & V.; Herzog, Real-Encyblopadie, 1, 577 ;| 2, 2), and does not name Athenobius. Sec Axtiocaus, 


mess, Hist. Crit. des Doctrines de la Philoso- 


Ath’ens (‘ASjvat, plural of 'ASqvn, Minerva, the 


Phis Moderne, bk. xili; Fartar, Critical History of Free tutelary goddess of the place), mentioned in several 


chap. vil; Pearson, Modern Infidelity, c 
i, and Appendix ; Chalmers, Institutes of Th re 
book i, chap. iif; Riddle, Bampton Lecture, 


h |} aq.3 xviil, 1; 
1862, Lec-| capital of Attica 


passages of Scripture (2 Macc, ix, 15; Acts xvii, 15 
1 Thess, fil, 1), a celebrated city, the 
and of the leading Grecian republic, 


ture iii; Van Mildert, Boyle Lectures (London, 1820,| and the seat of the Greek literature in the golden pe- 


eee 8v0); Watson, Theological Institutes, part il, 
P- 
Athenagiras (A3;vayépac, 
name), a philosopher of Athens, celebrated for his 
knowledge of theology and science, both Christian and 
. He flourished about 177. (This has been 

shown by Mosheim In his essay De vera etate A 
ticl quem Athen. scripsit, in his Dissert, ad Hist. 
pertin. i, 272 8q.) Neither Eusebius nor Jerome men- 
tion Athenagoras, but he is cited by Methodius in a 
— preserved by Epiphanius (Her. 65) and by 

tins (Biblioth. Cod. 234), Philip Sidetes (5th centu- 
Ty) gives an account of him in a fragment first pablisb- 
ed by Dodwell (Append. ad Dissert. ia Irenaum); but 
Basnage and others have shown that this account is in- 
accurate, to say the least. It is said that when a Gentile, 
Athenagoras strove against the Christian faith; but as 
he was engaged in searching the Holy Scriptures for 
‘weapons to turn against the faithful, it pleased God to 
convert him. After this he left Athens and went to 
Alexandria, where, according to the account of Side- 
tes, he became head of the catechetical school there; 
but this account is not to be relied upon. He wrote 
a work called IpeoBtia wepi Xpieriavey, An Apology 
(or Embassy) in behalf of the Christians, and addressed 
it either to Marcus Antoninus and Lucius Verus (about 
A.D. 166), or to the emperors Marcus Aurelius and 
his son Commodus (about A.D. 177). In this apology 
he refutes the three chief calamnies urged against the 
Christians in that day, viz. (1) that they were athe- 
feta; (2) that they ate human flesh; (8) that they 
committed the most horrible crimes in their assemblies. 
He also claimed for the Christians the benefit of the 
toleration which in the Roman Empire was granted to 
all religions. Athenagoras wrote another treatise on 
the doctrine of the Resurrection (repi dvacracewe ray 
veep@y), arguing the doctrine from the goodness, wis- 
dom, and power of God, together with the natural con- 
stitution of man. On the clearness of his conception 
of God, see Dorner, Doct, of the Person of Christ, i, 288, 
The best editions of his works are those of the Bene- 
dictines (Par. 1742, fol.) and of Otto (Jena, 1857, Bvo). 
Separate editions of his Apology were published by 
Lindner (Langenaal, 1774) and by Pau! (Halle, 1856). 
There is an English translation by David Humphreys, 
The Apologetics of A thenngoras (Lond. 1714, 8vo); and 
an older one of The Resurrection by Richard Porder 
(Lond, 1578, 8v0), See Landon, Ecclesiastical Diction- 
ary, i, 602; Leyserus, Diss. de Athenagora philos, chris- 
tiano (Lipa, 1736, 4to); Fabricins, Bibliotheca Graca, 
vi, 86; Clarisse, De Athenagore Vita et Scriptie (Lugd, 
Bat. 1819); Mosheim, Comm. 1, 894; Neander, Ch, Hist, 
i, 673; Guericke, De schol: que Alex. floruit. catech. ; 
Dupin, /list. Eccles, Writers, 1, 69; Cave, Hist. Lit, 
anno 177; Lardner, Works, ii, 193; Smith's Dict. of 
Classical Biog, 6. v.; Zeitschr. fiir d. histor. Theol. 
1856, iv; Donaldson, List. of Christ, Lit. sil, 107 eq. 


Athe’nian (A3nvaioc, Acta xviii, 21, rendered 


tiod of the nation (Maller, Topog. of Athens, trans. by 
Lockhart, Lond, 1642; Kruse, Hellas, Lpz, 1826, 11, i, 


, & frequent Greek| 10 2q.; Leake, Topography of Athens, Lond, 1841, 2d 


ed. ; Forcbhammer, 7 ie von Athen, Kiel, 1841; 
Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterth. i, 1788 sq.; Grote, Hist. 
gr vi, 20 9q.; Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, 

d. 1836; Stuart and Revelt, Antiquities of Athens, 
Lond. 1762-1816, 4 vols., and later; Dodwell, Tour 
through Greece, Lond. 1819; Pittakis, Ai waXatai ‘ASI 
vat, Athens, 1885 ; Prokesch, Denkwirdigkeiten, Stuttg. 
ret fi; Mure, Journal A a Tour in Greece, Edinb, 
1842, il; Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul, i, $44 9q.), belonged in the apostle’s time to 
the Roman province of Aches (q. v.). The inhabl 
tants had the reputation of being fond of novelty (Acts 
xvil, 21; comp. Alian, Var. Hist. v, 13; Demosth, 
Phil. i, 4; Schol. ad Thuc. il, 88; ad Aristoph. Plat. 
888 ; see Wetstein, ii, 567), and as being remarkably 
gealous in the worship of the gods (Acts xvii, 16; 
comp. Pausan. |, 74, 8; Strabo, x, 471; Philostr. 
Apol. vi, 8; iv, 19; lian, Ver, Hist. v, 17; Himer. 


Coin of Athens. 


in Phot. cod. 248; see Eckhard, Athena superstitiosa, 
Viteb. 1618); hence the city was full of temples, al- 
tars, and other sacred places (Liv. xlv, 27). Paul 
visited Athens on his second missionary journey from 
Bercea (Acts xvii, 14 sq.; comp. 1 Thess, ili, 1), and 
delivered in (but not before) the Areoragus (q. v.) his 
famous speech (Acts xvii, 22-81).—Winer, i, 111. 
The earlier and more obscure period of the Grecian 
province named Attica reaches down nearly to the 
fina] establishment of democracy in it, and even then 
the foundations of her greatness were already laid, 
The infertile soil and dry atmosphere of Attica, in 
connection with the slender appetite of the people, 
have been thonght favorable to their mental develop- 
ment; the barrenness of the soil, moreover, prevented 
invaders from coveting it; so that, through a course 
of ages, the population remained unchanged, and a 
moral union grew up between the several districts. 
To a king named Theseus (whose deeds are too much 
mixed with fable to be narrated as history) is ascribed 
the credit of uniting all the country towns of Attica 
into a single state, the capital of which was Athens, 
The population of this province was variously called 
Pelasgian, Achaian, and Ionian, and probably corre- 
sponds most nearly to what was afterward called 
lian (Prichard, Phys. Hist. of Man, iii, 404), When 


‘of Athens” in ver. 22, also in 2 Mace. vi, 7; ix, 15), | the Dorians, another tribe of Greeks of very different 


an inhabitant of the city of ArHENs (q. v.). 


temperament, invaded and occupied the southern 


Atheno’bius (‘A776 B10¢), a friend” of the Syr- | Insula, great numbers of its Achaian inhabitants 


fan king Antiochus (VIT) Sidetes, sent by him as a 
special ambassador to Simon, the Jewish high-priest, 


refuge in Attica, Shortly after, the Dorians 
repulsed in an inroad against Athens, an event \ 
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has transmitted to legendary renown the name of King 
Codrus, and thenceforward Athens was looked upon 
as the bulwark of the Ionian tribes against the bar- 
Darous Dorlans. Overloaded with population, Attica 
now poured forth colonies into Asia, come of which, 
as Miletus, soon rose to great eminence, and sent out 
numerons colonies themselves, so that Athens was 
reverenced as a mother of nations by powerful chil- 
dren scattered along the western and northern coasts 
of Anatolia. Dim tradition shows us isolated priest- 
hoods and elective kings in tho earliest times of Atti- 
ca; these, however, gradually gave way to an aris- 
tocracy, which in a series of years established them- 
selves as a hereditary ruling caste. But o country 
“ever unravaged” (such was their boast) could not 
fait to increase In wealth and numbers; and after two 
or three centuries, while the highest commoners press- 
ed on the nobles, the lowest became overwhelmed 
with debt, The disorders caused by the strife of the 
former were vainly sought to be stayed by the instl- 
tutions of Draco; the sufferings of the latter were 
ended, and the sources of violence dried up by the en- 
actmentsof Solon. Henceforth the Athenians revered 
the laws of Solon (vdpot) a8 the groundwork of their 
whole civil polity; yet they retained by the side of 
them the ordinances of Draco (Otopof) in many 
matters pertaining to religion. The date of So- 
lon’s reforms was probably B.C. 504. The 
usurpation of Pisistratus and his sons made a 
partial breach in the constitution; but upon 
their expulsion, a more serious chango was ef- 
fected by Clisthones, head of the noble house 
of the Alemmonidm (B.C, 508), almost in the 
same year in which Tarquin was expelled from 
Rome. An entirely new organization of the 
Attic tribes was framed, which destroyed what- 
ever remained of the power of tho nobles as an 
order, and established among the freemen & 
democracy, in fact as well as in form, Out 
of this procecded all the good and all the evil with 
which the name of Athens Is associated; and though 
greatness which shot up so suddenly could not Le 
permanent, there can be no difficulty in beers j 
that the good greatly preponderated. Very soon af- 
ter this commenced hostilities with Persia; and the 
self-denying, romantic, successful bravery of Athens, 
with the generous affability and great talents of her 
statesmen, soon raised her to the head of the whole 
Tonian confederacy. As long as Persia was to be 
feared, Athens was loved; but after tasting the sweets 
of power, her sway degenerated into a despotism, 
and created at length, in the war called the Pelopon- 
nesian, a coalition of all Dorian and olian Greece 
against her (B.C. 481), In apite of a fatal pcati- 
lence and the revolt of her Jonian subjects, the naval 
skill of Athenian scamen and the enterprise of Athe- 
nian commanders proved more than s match for tho 
hostile confederacy; and whon Athens at last fell 
(B.C, 404), she fell by the effects of internal sedition 
moro truly than by Spartan lances or Persian gold, or 
even by her own rash and over-grasping ambition. 
The demoralizing effecta of this war on all Groece 
were infinitely tho worst result of it, and they were 
transmitted to succeeding generations, It was sub- 
stantially a cici! war in every province; and, as all the 
inhabitants of Attica were every summer forced to 
take refuge in the few fortresses they possessed, or in 
Athens itself, the simple countrymen became trans- 
formed into a hungry and profligate town rabble. 
From the eartiest times the Tonians loved the lyre and 
the song, and the hymns of poeta formed the staple of 
Se eee. ane constitution of Solon ad- 
mitted and demanded in the people a great knowl 

of law, with a large share jn its daily prscharnelen 
Thus the acuteness of the lawyer was grafted on the 
imagination of the poet, These are the two intelleo- 
tual elements out of which Athenian wisdom was de- 
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veloped; but it was stimulated and cnriched by ex- 
tended political action and political experience. His- 
tory and philosophy, os tho words are understood in 
modern Europe, had their birth in Athens about the 
time of the Péloponnesian war. Then first, also, the 
oratory of the bar and of ths popular assembly was sys- 
tematically cultivated, and the clements of mathcmati- 
cal science wero admitted into the education of an ac- 
complished man. This was the period of the youth of 
Plato, whose philosophy was destined to leave so deep 
an impress on tho Jowish and Christian schools of 
Alexandrian. Its great effort was to unite the con 
templativo mysticism of Eastern sages with ths accu- 
rate aclence of Greeco; to combine, in short, the two 
qualitics—intellectual and moral, argumentative and 
splritual—into a singlo harmonious whole; and what- 
ever opinion may be formed of the success which at- 
tended the experiment, it is not wonderful that co mag- 
nificent an aim attracted the desires and riveted the 
attention of thoughtful and contemplative minds for 
ages afterward. In the imitative arts of sculpture 
and painting, as well as in architecture, it need hardly 
be said that Athens carried off tho palm in Greece; 
in all theso, tho Asiatic colonies vied with her. 
iletas took tho start of her in literary composition ; 


Coin of Athens, 


and, under slight conceivable changes, might have be- 
come the Athens of the world. That Athens after the 
Peloponnesian war never recovered the political place 
which she previously held, can excite no surprise— 
that she rose so high toward it was truly wonderful. 
Sparta and Thebes, which successively aspired to the 
“leadership” of Greece, abused their power as fia- 
ounty as Athens had done, and, at the same time, more 
coarsely, The never-ending cabals, the treaties made 
and violated, the coalitions and breaches, the alliances 
and wars, recurring every few years, destroyed all 
mutual confidence, and all possibility of again uniting 
Greece in any permanent form of independence; and, 
in consequence, the whole country was soon swallow- 
ed up in the kingdom of Macedonia. With tho loes 
of civil liberty, Athens lost her genius, her manly 
mind, and whatever remained of ber virtue: she long 
continued to produce talents, which were too often 
made tools of iniquity, panders to power, and petty 
artificers of false philosophy. Under the Roman em- 
pire, into which It was absorbed with the rest of Greece, 
its literary importance still continued, and it was the 
great resort of students from Rome iteclf. During tho 
Middle Ages it languished under the Ottoman yoke in 
every respect, but since Greece regained its independ- 
ence (in 1834), it has revived (see Schubert, Reisen, 
ill, 478 sq.) as the capital of the new European king. 
dom. (For a detailed account of the history and to. 
pography of Athens, see the Penny ia, 8. ¥.3 
M'Culloch’s Gaseticer, «. v.; Smith's Dict. of Class. 
Geogr, 8, v. Athen-i.) See Greece. In order to 
understand the localities mentioned in the sacred nar. 
tative, it may be observed that four hills of moderate 
height rise within the walls of the city. Of these, ons 
to the north-east Is the celebrated A or " 
being a equare craggy rock of about 150 feet high, 
Immediately to the west of the Acropolis is a second 
hill of irregular form, but inferior height, called the 
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Arsopagus. To the south-west rises a third hill, the 
Pnyx, on which the assemblies of the citizens were 
held; and to the south of the latter is a fourth hill, 
known as the Museum.—Kitto. See Angzoraous. 

A Christian Church existed in Athens soon after the 
apostolic times, having doubtless been planted by the 
libors of Pau! (although no allusions to it occur in the 
N. T.), but as the city had no political importance, the 
Church never assumed any eminent position (see Ba- 
ronius, Arnal. Eccl. an. 854, n, 26, 26), Tradition, 
howover (Eusebius, //ist, Ecel, til, 4), assigns as ite first 
bishop Dionysius (q. v.) the Arcopagite ers xvii, 84), 
Thore are two points Ing special clucidation con- 
nected with the N. T. mention of Athens (from Winer): 

(1.) Respecting the “‘ altar on which was inscribed, 
To the Unknown God,” roforred to in Acts xvil, 23, 
various opinions have been expressed by interpreters 
(see Fabric. Bibliogr, antiq, p. 296; Wolf, Cur. ii, 1261 
8q.; Dougtei Anal. p. 86 sq.; Kulnél, Comment, iv, 
698 sq.; comp. also Grube [Sessrs}, De ara ignoti 
dei, Regiom. 1710; Heller, deo ignoto Athen, in 
Gronov. Thes. vil, 228 #q.; Schickendanz, De ara ig- 
woto deo Tervest. 1748; Geiger, De ignoto 
Athen. deo, Marb, 1754; Walloniua, De deo ignoto, 
Gryph. 1797; Baden, Diss. ara deo dicate, 
Havn. 1787). It by no means follows from tho clacsi- 
eal paceages usually adduced (Pausan. i, 1, 4; Phi- 
lostr. Apoll. vi, 8; comp. Lucian, Philopatr, 9, 29), that 
any of the single altars mentioned in these writers had 


the inscription “ to unknown gods’ (ayrworote Yeolc), | spot 


in the plural, but more natarally that each was dedi- 
eated separately to an unknown deity (dywwory Say); 
yet theses Instances in tho singular must have been col- 
lectively employed with a plural reference, since they 
unitedly speak ofall such altars. There appear, more- 
over, to have been several altars in various parts of 
Athens with the inscription “to an unknown god,” s 
circumstance that is not invalidated by the mention 
(Pausan. v, 14, 6) of « single “rs ik ae a wee 
known dyveorwy Sedy) ine 

09 ing the altar in question (in Eich- 
horn’s Bébl, d. bibl. Lit. iil, 414) supposes that, as in 
ancient times the art of writing was not generally 
known, or but little , there were (perhaps 
several) altars at Athens without any inscription (3w- 
pot dvuvupor, Diog. Laert. i, 10,8). Eventually these, 
when found standing = indefinite by the religious 
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Athenians, would be marked by the words ‘‘(o some 
unknown god’? (dyy. Seqi), It is timpler, however, to 
suppose that in spots where some supposed preternatu- 
ral event had occurred, which persons sought by a me- 
morial to attribute to come distinct deity as author, 
they erected euch an altar, that profane steps might not 
approach too near (compare the phrases 9 deo, Si dre, 
used in such cares, Gell, i, 28,8; Macrob, Saturn. iil, 
9,ed. Bip. ; see Dougtel Asal. il, 87) the unrecognired 
delty (comp. Neandcr, Planting, 1, 262 0q.). ‘That the 
expression was intended to designate specially the God 
of the Jews (comp. the ironica} expreselon ‘‘ Judza de- 
voted to the worship of am wnceria. god,” in Lucian, 
il, 692), as Anton insists (Progr, in Act, xvil, 22 rq., 
Gorlic, 1822), is very unlikely. (The treatise of Wolle, 
De ignoto Judeor, et Atkin, deo, Lipe. 1727, is without 
worth; and Mosheim, Cogit. in N. 7’. lor, i, 77 8q., treats 
the subject in an unantiquarian manner.) See AvTan. 
(2.) The ‘market’? (ayopd) at Athens, mentioned 
(Acts xvii, 17) as the place where Paul epoke to the 
assembled populace, has (with most modern Interpret- 
era since Kuindl) been understood as meaning, not the 
proper definite market-place called ‘‘ the Forum in the 
Ceramicus’’ (¢yopd iv Kipapetea), but a ro-called new 
market-place lying much farther north, to which Meur- 
sius (Ceramic, gemin. c. 16) was the first to call atten- 
tion, and which Maller (Hall. Encyclop, vi, 182) located 
on his plan from the notice in Pausanias (i, 17) and 
Strabo (x, 447); according to the latter of which, this 
appears to have borne tho designation of the Ere- 
tria (Eperpia). Pausanias, however, refers to no other 
market-placo than the well-known one lying between 
the Acropolis, the Pnyx, and the place of holding the 
Areopagus (Forchhammer, ut sup. p. 58 ¢q.); ond Stra- 
bo's words (‘‘from the Eretria at Athens, which is 
now the market-place’’), which have been re; as 
indicating that the Forum was situated there in his 
time, ore susceptible of another and more probable in- 
terpretation (Leake, Attica, p. 21). Later inquircre 
have therefore acquiesced in the opinion that the pas- 
sage in the Acts refers to nothing more than the usual 
market-place, in the neighborhood of which (see Forch- 
hammer's Plan, opposite the Acropolis on the west), 
moreover, lay the ‘' miscellaneous porch’! (erod zot- 
niAn), of which avail may be made (as has usual! © 
found necessary) for the explanation of Acts 
(Cookesly, Map nf Athens, Lond. 1852), See! 


Treatives on Paul's 


Inge in Athens have heen 
written by Olearius (Lipa, 1706, and since), Strimesias 
(Lund. 1706), Majus (Giess, 1727, and in Ikentl Thees. 
Diss, \i, 669 8q.); on his address in the Areopagus, by 
Anspach (Lugd. B, 1829), Anton (Gorl, 1822), Bentzel 
(Upeal, 1609), Eakacho (Rint. 1785), Heamann (Gott. 
1724); on his disputations with the philosophers, by 
Boemer (Jen. 1761); also the essays of Joch, De Spi- 
ritu Attica (Viteb, 1726); Schurtsmann, De avacraou 
dea Athenicnsibus credita (Lips, 1708); Zorn, De Athe- 
niensium sarcasmo (Kilon, 1710); Alexander, St. Paul 
at Athens (Edinb, 1865). See Pui. 

Ath’lai (Hob. Athlay’, ">M3, oppressive; Sept. 
"OGaNi v.r. Aadé, Qadeip), ono of the ‘sons of Bebai,”” 
who divorcod his forelgn wife married on the return 
from Babylon (Ezra x, 28). B.C. 469. 

Athom. Seo Ass, 

Athos, a mountain st the extromity of tho prom- 
ontory of Chalcis, in the province of Salonica, in Eo- 

Turkey, It was an carly resort of monks and 
anchorets, and {s called Monte Santo, or ‘Holy Moun- 
tain,” in the lingua sranca, and in Greek diyiov dpog. 
There are now upon the sides of the mountain between 
twenty and thirty monasteries, and a vast multitade 
of hermitages, which contain moro than six thousand 
monks called Caloyers (q. v.), mostly Rusalan, of tho 
order of St. Basil, Here they livo in o stato of com- 
plete abstraction from the world ; and so strict are their 
regulations that thoy do not tolorate any female being, 
not even of the class of domestic animals, among thom. 
They still own considerable possessions in Bulgaria, 
Setvia, the Danubian Prineipalities, and Russia, The: 
elect annually acommon council of administration, call- 
od Prototaton, They are now chiefly occupied in carv- 
ing little images of the saints, which they send down to 
the market-town of Karels, where a weekly market is 
held, and where parchases are made for various parts, 
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eapecially Rassia; but formerly they were occupied with 
the nobler work of transcription. The libraries of the 
monasteries are particularly rich in MSS. and other lit- 
erary treasures. Many of these works hare of late 
years been purchased by travellers, and thus found 
their way into various libraries of Europe, The monas- 
tertes and churches on this mountain are the only ones 
inthe Ottoman empire that have bells, Underthe reign 
of Catharine IT of Russia, the learned Eugen Bulgaris 
took up his abode on Mount Athos as director of an 
academy founded by Patriarch Cyril of Constantino. 
ple. For some time the academy was very flourishing, 
but at length the patriarch had to yield to the demands 
of the ignorant portion of the monks and to abolish it. 
From that timo ignorance has generally prevailed 
among the monks, and only recently (1859) they have 
set up a printing-press and commenced the publication 
of a religious newspaper. No complete list of the 
MSS. extant at Mount Athos has yet been made. Ses 
Curzon, Monasteries cf the Lewans (N.Y. 1861, 12mo); 
Leako, Trav. in N. Greece, vol, ili; Jour, of Geog. Soe. 

Lond, 1887, vii, 61; Fallmerayer, Frogmente aus dan 

Che ily Los. Gtatig. aoe Didron sink, Ana, At» 

log. 3, 29 q., 178 aq. 3 iv, 70.9q.3 v, 1488q.; at 
8q.; Maller, in Miclosich's Slav, Bib. vol. i si 
1837); Pischon, Dis Ifoncherepublik des Athos, in Rav- 
mer's Hist, Taschenbuch (Leipz. 1860); Gass, Zur Ge 
ochichte der A thoe-Kléeter (Gleasen, 1868). 

Athronges (A3péyynx), a person of mean extrac- 
tion, and by occupation a shepherd, who, without any 
other advantages than great bodily stature and un 
daunted hardihood, raised 0 body of banditti in Judea, 
in connection with bis four brothers, during the rule 
of Gratus, 60 powerful that they at last assumed royal. 
ty, and were with difficulty subdued in detail and cap- 


tured by the auccersive procurators (Ji » Ant. xvil, 
10, 7). In the parallel account (War, ti, 4, 8) he te 
called Athrongaus (ASpoyyatoc). 
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At’ipha (Arregd, Vulg. Agisti), one of the “tem- 

servants” whose ‘‘sons’’ returned from the captiv- 

ty (1 Esdr, v, 82); evidently the Hatirma (q, v.) of 
the true text (Ezra ii, 51). 

Atonement (expressed in Heb. by "pp, Aaphar’, 
to cover over sin, hence to forgive; Gr. rarad\ayn, 
reconciliation, as usually rendered), the satisfaction 
fered to divine justice for the sins of mankind by the 
death of Jesus Christ, by virtue of which all penitent 
believers in Christ are reconciled to God, and freed 
from the penalties of sin. 

1. Scripture Doctrine.—1. The words weed to describe 
Christ's work.—The redeeming work of Christ, in its 
several aspects, is denoted in Scripture by various 
terms, namely, reconciliation, propitiation, expiation, 
atonement, redemption, satisfaction, substitution, and 
salvation. .The following sammary of the uses and 
meanings of these terme is taken, with slight modi- 
fications, from Angus, Bible Hand-book, § 829. (a.) 

into the English N. T., we find ‘‘ reconcilia- 
lon” and ‘‘reconcile” in several psasages, in all of 
which (except one) the Greek word is some form of 
@Adecw, “to produce a change between parties’ 
(when, for example, they have been at variance); in 
turning to the Sept. we find this word never used in 
this sense at all, nor have the many passages in the 
O, T., which speak of “making reconciliation,” any 
verbal reference to these passages inthe N.T. The 
idea is involved in several passages, but it is never ox- 
pressed by this word, nor by any single worl. ‘To 
turn away anger,” '‘to restore to favor,"’ “ to accept," 
are the common expressions, generally forms of Ms" 
and dserdg (Ina. lvi, 7; bx, 7; Jer. vi, 20; Ley. xix, 7). 
Hence the conclusion, thet in the word of the N. T. 


translated “reconcile” there is reference only to the | 


change or effect produced by some measure of mercy, 
and not to the nature of that measure itself: it describes 
merely the change produced in our relation to God; 
his moral sentiment of displeasure against sin (called 
his “‘wrath’’) is appeased, and the sinner's enmit; 

and misgivings are removed. That there is this double 
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words, which may be regarded as one, have two senses, 
each involving the other. They mean to appease, 
pacify, or propitiate (Gen. xx: 20; Prov. xvi, 14; 
Ezek. xvi, 68); and aleo to clear from guilt (1 Sam. 
fii, 14; Poa. lev, 8; Prov, xvi, 6; Tea. vi, 7, etc.). In 

itiation, we have prominence given to the first 


propitiation, we 
‘of. | idea; in expiakon, to the second; in atonement, we havo 


& distinct reference to Loth. (¢.) The thing which 
atones, propitiates, or expiates is called in Greek 
iAaopoc, sEAaopéc, and Adrpoy, all translations of 
two derivatives of the Hebrew word “ED (B"PD 
and “P>), 1. e. price or covering. (/:) The use of 
Aérpay for “PD introduces another form of expression, 
‘‘redemption.” This word, as a noun, always repre- 
sents in the N. T. Adrpweig or droddrpwore. Both are 
descriptive of the act of procuring the liberation of an- 
other by paying some Aurpoy or drotva, i. e. ‘ ran- 
som” or “forfeit,” and hence always in the N, T. of 
the sate of being ransomed in this way, These words 
mean (1) to buy back, ly paying the price, what has 
been sold (Lev. xxv, 26), and (2) to redeem what has 
been devoted by substituting something else in its 
place (Lev. xxvil, 27; Exod. xiil,18; Psa, Ixxii, 14; 
Pea.cxxx, 8; Isa, lxili, 9). The price paid is called AJ- 
rpow (Matt. xx, 28; Mark x, 4b), dyriturpoy (1 Tim. il, 
6), the Hebrew terms being MEX and 31°78, answering 
precisely to Asrpov, and “pb, which again answers to 
da . Io 1 Tim, il, 6, this ransom is said to bo 
| Christ himself. ‘‘ Redemption,” therefore, is general- 
ly a state of deliverance by means of ransom. Henca 
it is used to indicate delrrerance from punishment or 
| guilt (Eph. i, 7; Col. 1,14); saretifieation, which is de- 
liverance from the dominion of sin (1 Pet. i, 18); the 
resurrection, which is the actual deliverance of the 
‘body from the grave, the consequence of sin (Rom. 
vili, 28) ; salvation, which is actual deliver- 
ance from all evil (Eph. i, 14; iv, 80; 1 Cor. i, 80; Tit. 
li, 14). Once it is used without reference to in (Heb. 
‘xi, 85), and perbaps in Luke xxi, 28. (g.) Another 
word, translated ‘ redemption” (ayopafw, Gal. lil, 13; 


change may be gathered from the following passages: | iv, 5; Rev. v, 9; xiv, 8, 4), means, as it is every- 
Heb. x, 26, 27; Rom. v, 9; Heb. ix, 26, 28; 2 Cor. v, ; where else translated, to buy, referring to a purchara 
18-20; Eph. fl, 16; 1 Cor. vii, 11; Col. 1, 20,21. (6.) made in the market, What ts paid in this care is 
In one passage, however (Heb. ii, 17), we have in, called riyt (price), and this price is asid to be Christ 
Greek another word, iAdcroj:a, translated also‘ make (Gal. ili, 18), or his blood (Rom. v, 9), In Acts xx, 
reconciliation.” Jfe meaning may be gathered from _ 28, the word rendered ‘‘ purchase” (sepewouteBat) has 
the passages in the 0.T. in which it occurs, Its, no reference to redemption or to price, but means sim- 
in fact, the constant rendering of # word translated in ply ‘‘acquired for himeelf;” the following words, how- 
the English version ‘‘to make reconciliation’ or ‘‘to , ever, indicate that the sense is not materially different 
atone for’’ (Lev. vi, 90; viii, 16; Ezek, xlv,20; Dan, from purchasing, as that term is used elsewhere. (4.) 
ix, 24, ete.). (c.) But it would excite surprise if this The word ‘' satisfaction" is not found in the N. T., but 
were the only passage in the N.T. where this phrase , It occurs twice In the Old (Numb, xxxv, 81, 52). It 
fs found. It occurs again, in fuct, in Rom, ili, 25; 1 is there a translation of “p23 or Adrpow, “that which 
John fi, 2; tv, 10; but in each of these passages it ls gxniates” or “ransoms.’’ The use of these terma, in 
translated proprrtattox, 2 word which does not occur | reference to the N. T. doctrine, implies that what was 
in the O. T. Expratton, again, does not occur In the‘ done and paid in the death of our Lord satisfied the 
N.T., and but once inthe O. T. (Numb. xxxv, 83, marg.); | claime of juatice, and answered all the moral purposes 
it is tho same word, however, as is transluted elsewhere which God deemed necessary, under a system of holy 
“to make reconciliation’ or '‘to atone for.'” ATONE jaw, (i.) The word substitution” is not to be found 


MENT itself does not cecur in the N. T., except in Rom. 
v, 2, and there it has no connection with the O. T. 
phrase, but ls the same word as is translated ‘' recon- 
ciliation’' in the first sense above indicated ; a change, 
that is, of state between parties proviously at variance. 
(4.) Thos far, therefore, the result is clear. Recon- 
ciliation and atonement are, in all the N.T7., except 
Heb. li, 17, translations of the same word, and mean 
the state of friendship and acceptance into which the 
Gospel introduces us, Reconciliation’’ in the sense 
in which it is used in Heb, it, 17, and '‘ atonement” in 
the oniform sense of the Old Testament, *' propitiation”’ 
in the New Ageestyei and “expiation” in the Old, 
are all different renderings of one ami the same He- 
brew and Greek worde “p2, -aphar (in the Pial form 
N99) and (&:Adoxouas, in some of their forms. These 


in either Testament, but the idea is frequently ex 
pressed in both; ‘it ehall be accepted For him” (Lev. 
4, 4; vil, 18) is the O, T. phrase, and the New corre- 
sponds. Thero we find in frequent use ix¢p and ayri, 
the former meaning ‘‘on behalf of,” “ for,” and “in- 
stead,’’ and the latter meaning undoubtedly “ instead 
of.” Much streas ought not to be laid upon the first 
of these terms, as it is frequently used where it may 
mean '‘for the advantage of” (Rom. viii, 26, 81; 2 
Cor. 1,2); yet in John xv, 18, and 1 John iii, 16, i¢ 
reems to mean “instead of;" and this is certainly the 

‘ meaning of ayri (Matt. xx, 28; Mark x, 45; ses Matt. 
il, 22, im (he room of’). Apart, however, from par- 
ticular prepositions, three sets of phrases clearly teach 
thie doctrine. (1) Christ was made a curse for ve 
(Gal. ii, 18); 90 @ similar phrase (2 Cor. v, 21) 
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He gave himeelf as @ sacrifice fur our sins (1 Cor. xv, 
8; Eph.v,2; Gal. 4,4; 1 Tim. ii, 6, 14; Heb, vil, 27; 
v,1, 8; x,12; Rom. v, 6, 7, 8; 1 Cor. i, 18; v, 7 ; xi, 
24; 1 Pet. ili, 18; §v,1). (8) Christ gare his life for 
our life, or we live by hie death (Gul. ji, 20; Rom. xiv, 
15; 2 Cor. v, 15, Compare Rom. xvi, 4; Iea. Mil, 45). 
The idea of substitution is in all these passages, and 
the phrase, though not scriptural, is a convenient sum- 
mary of them all. (j.) ‘' Salvution” te everywhere in 
the N, T, the representative of cwrypia or owrnproy ; 
owmpia is always tranalated salvation” except ia 
three passages (Acts vii, 25; xxvil, 84, and Heb. xi, 7, 
where it refers to temporal deliverance), and the ides 
included in the term is whatever blessings redemption 
includes, but without any reference to Avrpow, or any- 
thing elsc as the ground of them. It includes 
deliverance (Luke xix, 9) or future (Phil. 1,19; Rom. 
xiii, 11). ‘Sslvation,” therefore, Is the safe into 
which the Gospel introduces all who believe, and with- 
ont reference to the means used. On turning to the 
Sept., however, we find that the idea of propitiation ts 
involved even here; owrfpiov is very frequently the 
translation of aby (T1a}), peace-offering, Svvia ewry- 
plov (Lev. ill, 1-8; iv, 10; vii, 20; xi,4; Judg. xx, 26; 
xxi, 4). Bbty is the sactifico or retribution restoring 
peace, and thus the meaning of owrhproy touches upon 
the meaning of propitiation, 

“From this comparison, therefore, of the N. T., the 
Sept., and the Hebrew, we gather the following con- 
clusions ; Propitiation, giving prominence to the sec- 
ondary meaning of “2, tophar, and the primary 
meaning of i&iAdoropa, is an act prompting to the 
exercise of mercy, and providing for its exercise in a 
way consistent with justice; Ezpiation, giving proml- 
nence to the primary meaning of "3 and the second- 
ary meaning of i£:Aderopai, is an act which provides 
for the removal of sin, and cancels the obligation to 
punishment; Atonemen/, giving prominence to both, 
and meaning expiation and propitiation combined. 
Christ's atonement is said to Le by substitution, for he 
suffered ix our stead, and he bears our stn; and it is by 
satisfaction, for the Uroken law le vindicated, all the 
purposes of punishment are answered with honor to 
the Lawgiver, and eventual holiness to the Christian. 
Its reault is reconciliation (earadAay7n); the moral sen- 
timent of justice in God is reconciled to the sinner, and 
provision is made for the removal of our enmity; and 
it Ia redemption, or actual deliverance for a price from 
sin in {ts guilt and dominion, from all misery, and 
from death. Salration is aleo actual deliverance, but 
without a distinct reference to a price paid. A fone- 
ment, therefore, is something offered to God; rrdemp- 
tion or salvation is something bestowed upon man: 
atonement is the ground of redemption, and redemp'ion 
ig the result of atonement (Isa. liil, 4-9, 10,12). Tho 
design of the first is to satisfy God's justice, the design 
of the second to make man blessed; the first was fin- 
ished upon the cross, the second is in daily operation, 
and will not be completed in tho case of the whole 
church till the consummation of all things (Dan. ix, 
24; Eph. iv, 80),” 

2. The Scripture doctrine of the vicarious escrifice 
of Christ is taught in the passages above cited, and 
indeed seems to underlie the whole ‘' gospel" of salva- 
tion contained in the teaching of Christ and his apoe- 
tlea, “It may be stated further (1) that the sacrifices 
of the O, T. were (at least many of them) expiatory 
[see this shown under Exrtation), and the terma 
used by Christ and his apostles (ransom, sacrifice, of- 
fering, etc.) were necessarily understood by their hear- 
ers in the sense which they had been accustomed for 
ages to attach to them. (2) If this be #0, then noth- 
ing could ‘‘ be more misleading, and even absurd, than 
to employ those terms which, both among ‘Jews and , 
Gentiles, were in use to express the varions processes | 
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and means of atonement and pi: propitiation, if 
the apostles and Christ himself did not intend to rep- 
resent his death strictly as an explation for sin; mis- 
leading, because such would be the natural and neces- 
sary inference from the terms themselves, which hed 
acquired this as thelr established meaning ; and absurd,: 
because if, as Socinians say, they used them metaphor- 
feally, there was not even an ideal resemblance bo- 
tween the figures and that which it was intended to 
iNnstrate. So totally irrelevant, indeed, will those 
terms appear to any notion entertained of the death 
of Christ which excludes its expiatory character, that 
to assume that our Lord and his apostles used them as 
metaphors is profanely to assume them to be such 
writers as would not in any other case be tolerated; 
writers wholly unacquainted with the commonest rales 
of language, and, therefore, wholly unfit to be teach- 
ers of others, and that not only in religton, but in 
things of inferior importance” (Watson, Dict, s. v. 
Expiation). 

Immediately upon the first public manifestation of 
Christ, John the Baptist declares, when he sees Jesus 
coming to him, “ Behold the Lamb of God, which te- 
keth away the ein of the world” (John 1, 29); where 
it is obvious that, when John called our Lord “the 
Lamb of God,” he spoke of him under a sacrificial 
character, and of the effect of that eacrifice as an atone- 
ment for the sins of mankind. This was said of our 
Lord even before ho entered on his public office; bat 
if any doubt should exist reapecting the meaning of 
the Baptist’s expression, it is removed by other pas- 
sages, in which a similar allusion is adopted, and in 
which it is specifically applied to the death of Christ 
as an atonement for sin, In the Acts (villi, 82) the 
following words of Isaiah (lili, 7) are by Phillp the 
Evangelist distinctly applicd to Christ and to bis 
death: “ He was led as a sheep to the slaughter; and 
like a lamb dumb before hia shearer, so opened he not 
bis mouth: in his humiliation his judgment was taken 
away; and who ebal! declare his gencration? for his 
life is taken from the earth,"" This particular part of 
the prophecy being applied to our ‘s death, the 
whole must relate to the same subject, for it is un- 
doubtedly ons entire prophecy ; and the other expres- 
sions in it are still stronger: “ He was wounded for 
our tranegressions; he was bruised for our iniquities; 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with 
his stripes wo are healed: the Lord hath laid on bim 
the iniquity of us all.” In the First Epistle of Peter 
is also a strong and very opposite text, in which the 
application of the term ‘‘lamb” to our Lord, and the 
sense In which it is applied, can admit of no doubt: 
“ Forasmuch as yo know that ye were not redeemcd 
with corruptible things, but with the precious blood 
of Christ, o8 of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot” (1 Pet. i, 18, 19). Jt is therefore evident that 
the prophet Isaiah, seven hondred years before the 
lirth of Jeaus; that John the Baptist, at the com- 
mencement of Christ's ministry; and that Peter, his 
companion and apostle, subsequent to tho transaction, 
speak of Christ's death as an atonement for sin under 
the figure of a lamb sacrificed. Tho passages that fol- 
low plainly and distinctly declare the atoning efficacy 
of Christ's death: “ Now once jn the end of the world 
hath he appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself." ‘Christ waa once offered to bear the sins 
of many; and unto them that look for him shal) he ap- 
pear the second time without sin unto salvation" (Heb, 
ix, 26,28). ‘This man, after he bad offered one sac- 
rifice for sin, forever sat down on the right band of 
God; for by one offering he hath perfected forever 
them that are sanctified” (Heb. x, 12). It is observa. 
ble that nothing similar {s said of the death of any oth. 
er person, and that no such efficacy is imputed to any 
ners Christ 
died for us; much more then, being now justified ty 
his Llood, we shall Le saved from wrath through him; 
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for if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to 
God by the death of his Son, much more, being rec- 
onciled, we shall be saved by his life’ (Rom. v, 8-10). 
The words “ reconciled to God by the death of his Son" 
show that his death had an efficacy in our reconcilia- 
tion; but reconciliation is only 7 to salva- 
tion. “He has reconciled us to his Father in his cross, 
and in the body of his flesh through death" (Col. i, 20, 
22). What is said of reconciliation in these texts is in 
some others spoken of sanctification, which is also pre- 
paratory to salvation. ‘‘ We are sanctified’'—how? 
“by the offering of the body of Christ once for all’ 
(Heb. x, 10). In the same eplstle (x, 29), the Llood of 
Jesus is called “the blood of the covenant by which 
we are sanctified.” In these and many other parcages 
that occur In different parts of the New Testament, it 
ia therefore asserted that the death of Christ acters 
cious in the procuring of human salvation. Ox- 
pressions are used concerning no other person, and the 
death of no other person ; and it is therefore evident 
that Christ's death included something more than a 
confirmation of his preaching; something more than 
8 pattern of a holy and patient martyrdom ; something 
more than a necessary antecedent to his resurrection, 
by which he gave a grand and clear proof of our resur- 
rection from the dead. Christ's death was all these, 
but it, was much more. It was an atonement for the 
Kas of monkind, and in this way only it became the ac- 
comptishment of our eternal redemption, 

The teaching of the New Testament, and the agree- 
ment of the statements of Christ with those of his 
eposties on this subject, are thus set forth (without re- 
gard to theological distinctions) by Dr. Thomson, bish- 
op of Gloucester: ‘‘God sent his Son into the world 
to redeem Jost and ruined man from sin and death, 
and the Son willingly took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant for this purpose ; and thus the Father and the Son 
manifested their love for us. God the Father laid 
upon his Son the weight of the sins of the whole world, 
0 that he bare ‘in his own body the wrath which men 
must else have borne, because there was no other way 
of escape for them; and thus the atoncment was a man- 
ffestation of divine justice. The effect of the atone- 
ment thus wrought is that man is placed in a new po- 
sition, freed from the dominion of sin, and able to fol- 
low holiness, and thus the doctrine of the atonement 
ought to work in all the hearers a sense of love, of 
obedience, and of self-sacrifice. In shorter worde, the 
sacrifice of the death of Christ is a proof of divine love 
and of divine justice, and is for us a document of obe~ 
dience. Of the four great writers of the New Testa- 
ment, Peter, Paul, and John set forth every one of 
these points. Peter, the ‘ witness of the sufferings of 
Christ,’ tells us that we wero ‘redeemed with the blood 
of Jesus, as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot ;’ says that ‘Christ bare our sins in bis. own body 
on the tree.’ If we ‘have tasted that the Lord ts gra- 
clous,’ we must not rest satisfied with a contemplation 
of our redeemed stute, but mast live a life worthy of 
it. No one can well doubt, who reads the two epis- 
tles, that the love of God and Christ, and the justice 
of God, and the doties thereby laid on us, all have their 
value in them; but the love Is lese dwelt on than the 
jastice, while the most prominent idea of all is the 
moral and practical working of the cross of Christ upon 
the lives of men. With St. John, again, all three 

ints find place: that Jesus willingly laid down his 

ife for us, and le an advocate with the Father; that 
He is aleo the propitiation, the suffering sacrifice for 
our sins; and that the blood of Jesus Chrirt clcanseth 
us from all sin, for thet whoever Is born of God doth 
not commit sin: all are put forward. The death of 
Christ is both justice and love—both a propitiation and 
an act of loving self-surrender; but the moral effect 
upon us is more prominent even than these. In the 
epistles of Paul thc three elements are all present: 
{mn such expressions as a ransom, a propitiation who 
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was ‘made sin for us,’ the wrath of God against sin, 
and the mode in which it was turned away, are pre- 
sented to us. Yet not wrath alone: ‘The love of 
Christ constraineth us; Lecause we thus judge, that 
if one died for all, then were all dead; and that he died 
for all, that they which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto him which died for them 
and rose again.’ Lovein him begets love in us; and, 
in our reconciled state, the holiness which we could 
not practice before becomes easy. Now in which of 
thoee points is there the semblance of contradiction 
between the apostles and their Master? In none of 
them. In the gospels, as in the epistles, Jesus is held 
up as the sacrifice and victim, quaffing a cup from 
which his human nature shrank, feeling in him a 
sense of desolation such as we fail utterly to compre- 
hend on a theory of human motives. Yet no one takes 
from him his precious redeeming life; he lays it down 
of himself ont of his great love for men; but men aro 
to deny themselves, and take up their cross, and tread 
in his steps. They are his friends only if they keep 
his commands and follow his footsteps" (Aids to Fuith, 

ae afer also Storr and Flatt, Biblical Theology, 

7 

Il. History of the Doctrine.—(1.) The Fathers.—In 
the early ages ofthe church the atoning work of Christ 
was spoken of generally in the words of Scripture. 
The value of the sufferings and death of Christ, in the 
work of redemption, was from the beginning both held 
in Christian faith, and leo plainly set forth, but the 
doctrine was not scientifically developed by the primi- 
tive fathers, But it is one thing to admit that the 
atonement was not scientifically apprehended, and quite 
another thing to assert that it was not really held at 
all in the sense of vicarious sacrifice. Tho relation 
between the death of Christ and the remission of sins 
‘was not a matter of much dispute in that early period. 
The person of Christ was the great topic of metaphys- 
ico-theological inquiry, and it was not until after this 
was settled by the general prevalence of the Nicene 
Creed that anthropological and soteriological ques- 
tions come up into decided prominence. Baur (iu 
whose Veredhnungelehre this subject is treated with am- 
ple learning, though often with dogmatic assertion of 
conclusions arrived at hastily and without jast ground) 
admits that in the writings of the jolical fathers 
there is abundant recognition of the sacrificial and re- 
demptive death of Christ. Thus Barnabas: ‘' The 
Lord condescended to deliver his body to death, that, 
by remission of our eins, we might be sani and 
thie is effected by the shedding of his blood”’ (c. v). 
So also Clement quotes Isa. lili and Psa. xxli, 7, 9, 
adding, ‘His Llood was shed for our salvation; by 
the will of God he has piven his body for our body, 
his son) for our soul.” Similar passages exist in Ig- 
natius and Polycarp, and stronger still in the Epis. ad 
Diognet, ch. ix. (See citations In Shedd, History of 
Doctrines, bk. v, ch.1; Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, 
§ 68; Thomson, Bampton Jectures, 1858, Lect. vi), In 
the second century Justin Martyr (A.D. 147) says that 
‘(the Father willed that his Christ should take upon 
himself the curses of all for the whole race of man” 
(Dial, c. Tryph. 95). ‘In Justin may be found the 
idea of satisfaction rendered by Christ through suffer. 
Ing, at least lying at the bottom, if not clearly grasped 
In the form of conscious thought” (Dial, e. c. 
80; Neander, Ch. History, i, 642). The victory of the 
death of Christ éver the power of the devil begins now 
to play a prominent part in the idea of the atonement. 
Baur maintains that this was really due to Gnostic 
ideas taken up into the liue of Christian thought; 
‘that as the relation between the Demiurge and Re- 
deemer was, in the Marcionite and Ophitic systems, 
essentially hostile, co the death of Jesus was a contri- 
vance of the Demiurge, which failed of its purpose 
and disappointed him,’”’ Baur asserts the* *—--~"- 
(A.D. 180) borrowed this idea from Gn: 
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substituting Satan for the Demiurge. Bat Dorner 
shows clearly that Ireneas, with entire knowledge of 
Gnosticism, repelled all its ideas, aod that Baur's 
charge rests upon s misinterpretation of a passage 
(undo. Her. v, 1,1) in which, although the Satanic idea 
is prominent, it is far removed from Gnosticism (Dor- 
ner, Person of Christ, i, 468; see also Shedd, Hist, of 
Doctrines, ii, 218). Baur's theory that the founde- 
tions of the doctrine of vicarious satisfaction were laid 
in the notion that it shi mot re Satan, and ee 
of that were satis to the ground; 

sie tniteer tot be found in any of the fathers, it 
is in Irenwus” (Shedd, 1. c.). Nevertheless, it is true 
(though not in the Gnostie spirit) that Irensus repre- 
sents the sufferings of Christ as made necessary by the 
hold of Satan on man, and in order to a rightful de- 
liverance from that bondage. Tertullian (A.D. 200) 
uses the word satisfuctio, but not with reference to the 
vicarious sufferings of Christ, yet in several of his 
writings he assumes the effieacious work of Christ’s 
sufferings for salvation. In the Alexandrian fathers 
we find, as might be expected, the Gnostic intloenco 
more obvious, and the idea of ransom paid to the devil 
comes out fally in Origen (A.D. 230), Yet it is going 
quite too far to any that Origen does not recognise the 
vicarious suffering of Christ; 80 (Hom. 24 ca Num- 
bers) he says that tho entrance of sin into the world 
made a propitiation necessary, and there can be no 
propitiation without a sacrificial offering.’ Dr. Shedd 
finds the general doctrine of the Alexandrian school 
inconsistent with vicarious atonement, and interprets 
the special passages which imply it accordingly; but 
in this he differs from Themasius (Origenes, Nornb. 
1887) and Thomeon (Bampton Lecturrs). Origen doubt- 
less beld the vicarious atonement, though it was mixed 
up with speculations as to the value of the blood of 
the martyrs, and debased by his fanciful views of 
the relation of Christ's work to the devil. This was 
carried to a greater extent by later fathers, ce, g. 
Gregory of Nyasa (A.D. 870), who says in substance 
that the devil was cheated in the transaction by a 
just retaliation for hia deception of men: ‘‘Men have 
come under the dominion of the devi] by sin. Jesus 
offered himself to the devil as the ransom for which 
he should release all otherr. The crafty devil as- 
sented, because he cared mcro for the one Jesus, who 
was so much superior to him, then for all the rest. 
But, notwithstanding his craft, he was deceived, since 
he could not retain Jesus in his power. It was, as it 
were, a deception on the part of God (dwarq ric iar: 
tpéwov rivd), that Jesus veiled his divino nature, 
which the devil would have feared, by means of his 
humanity, and thus deceived the devil by the appeor- 
ance of flesh’ (Oral, Cateck, 22-26), Athanasius 
(A.D. 870), on the other hand, not only maintained 
the expiation of Christ, but rojected the fanciful Satan 
theory (De fncarn, Verbs, vi, et al.). Cyril of Joruaa- 
Jem (A.D, 850) (Cutech. xii, § 83) enters more deeply 
into this doctrine, developing a theory to show thy it 
was necersary that Jesus should die for man. Similar 
sia? dies expressed *y reais of Cerearea, Grego- 
ry of Nazianzen, Cyril of Alexandria, and Chrysostom 
(see Glescler, Dogmengeschichte, p. 384). Several of 
these fathers aleo maintain that Chriet, hy his death, 
did more than would have been necessary for tho re- 
demption of men, They undertook to show that Christ 
alone was able to achieve redemptign, and discussed 
the qualities which were necessary for his redemptive 
character. These discussions ase expecially met with 
in the writings against the Arians and the Nestorian. 
Augustine (A.D. 898) was occupied more, in all his 
controversies, with anthropology than with soteriolo- 
gy, bat the vicarious atonement is clearly taught or 
implied in his De Peceat. Meritis, i, 56, and in other 
places; but he called those dolts (sii) who main- 
tained that God eould provide no other means of re- 
denrption (De Agone Christ.c.10). Gregory the Great 
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(A.D, 600) tanght the doctrine with great clearness, 
and approached the scientific precision of a later age 
(Moralia, xvil, 46). Little is to be added to these 
statements up to the time of Anselm. Enough has 
been said to show that, the earlier view msy 
have been incomplete and mingled with error, it is 
wrong to assert, as Baur and his English followcre 
(Jowett, Garden, etc.) do, that the “doctrine of substi- 
tution is not in the fathers, and lay dormant till the 
voice of Anselm woke it; or that Anselm was the in- 
ventor of the doctrine.” (Comp. Brit. and For. Er. 
Review, Jan, 1861, p. 48.) 

2. The Scholustic Iriod. — Nevertheless, Anselm 
(+1109) undoubtedly gave the doctrine a more scien- 
tific form by giving the centra) position to the idea 
of satisfaction to tho divine justice (Cur Deus homo? 
transl. in Bibliotheca Sacra, vols, xi, xif). Nicholas 
of Methone (11th or 12th cent. ?), in the Greek Church, 
developed the necessity of vicarious satisfaction from 
the nature of God and his relations to man, but it is 
not certain that he had not seen Anselm's writings. 
Anselm's view is, in substance, as follows: ‘' The in- 
finite guilt which mun had contracted by the dishonor 
of his sin against the infinitely great God could be 
atoned for Ly no mere creature; only the God-man 
Christ Jesus could render to God the infinite eatisfac- 
tion required. God only can satirfy bimself, The 
human nature of Christ enables him to incur, the in- 
finity of his divine nature to pay this debt. But it 
was incumbent upon Christ as a man to order his life 
according to the law of God; the obedience of his life, 
therefore, was not able to render satisfaction for our 
gailt, But, although he was under obligation to live 
in obedience to the Jaw, as the Holy One be was under 
no obligation to die, Secing, then, that he neverthe- 
lesa voluntarily surrendered his infinitely precious life 
to the honor of God, a recompense from God became 
his due, and bis recompense consists in the forgive- 
ness of the sins of his Lrethren” (Chambers, 8. 
v.3 Neander, Hist. of Bohn's ed, ti, 617), An- 
eelm rejects entirely the claims of Satan, and places 
the necessity of atonement entirely in the justice of 
God, His theory ie defective with regard to the op- 

iaticm of the merits of Chriet by the believer; 
Lut, on the whole, it is substantially that in which the 
Christian Church bas rested from that time forward. 
| His doctrine waa opposed by Abelard, who treated the 
atonement in ite relation to the love of God, and not 
to his justice, giving it moral rather than legal sig. 
nificance, Pefer Lombard seems confueedly to blend 
Abelard’s views and Anselm’s, Thomas Aquinas de- 
veloped Anselm's theory, and brought out also the 
amt merit of bis death, while he does not 
clearly affirm the absolute necessity of the death of 
Christ (Hagenbach, His. of Doctrines, § 181). See 
Aquinas, Bernard of Clairvaux, in opposition to 
Abelard, \rought up again the idea of the claims of 
Satan. Duns Scotus, in opposition to Anselm, denied 
the necessity of Christ's death, and denied also that the 
satisfaction rendered was an equivalent for the claims 
of justice, holding that God accepted Christ's sacrifice 
as cufficient, See AccEPTILATIO. On the whole, the 
scholastic period left two streams of thought closely 
allied, yet with an element of difference afterward 
fully developed, viz. the Anselmic, of the satisfaction 
of divine jastice, absolutely considered ; and that of 
Aquinas, that this satisfaction was relative, and alro 
superabundant. The Romish doctrine of supereroga- 
tion and indulgence doubtless grew out of this, 

8. From the Reformction.—All the great confessions 
—Greek, Roman, Lutheran, Reformed, and Methodist 
—agree in placing the salvation of the sinner in the 
mediatorial work of Christ. But there are varions 
modes of apprehending the doctrine in this period (see 
Winer, Comparut. Darstellung, ch. vil), The Council 
of Trent confounds justification with ean 
and hence denies that the satisfaction of 


ctification, 
Christ fs the 
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sols ground of the remiesion of sin (Cannes, De Justifi- 
catione, vil, vill). The Romanist writers generally 
adopt the ‘ ‘acceptilation” theory of Scotus rather than 
that of Anselm, and hold that the deeth of Christ made 
satisfaction only for sins before baptism, while as to 
alns after baptism only the eternal punishment due 
to them is remitted; so that, for the temporal punish- 
ment due to them, satisfaction is stil] required by pen- 


ance and Lather does not treat of satis- 
faction in any pirations he was occupled rather 
with the of salvation by faith alone, 


pes 2 doctrine of explation through 
Christ. So, in Melancthon's Lori, and in the Ange 
burg Confession (A.D, 1580), the stoning work of 
Christ is fully stated, but under the head of justifying 
faith, “ ome are justified gratuitously for Christ's 
eake through faith when they believe that they are 
received into favor, and that their sinus are remitted on 
account of Christ, who made satisfaction for our trans- 
gressions by his death. This faith God impates to us 
as righteousness” (A Confession, art. iv). The 
distinction between the active and passree obedience of 
Christ came later; its first clear statement In the Lu 
theran Charch is in the Formula of Concord (1576): 
“That righteousness which is imputed to the believer 
aimply by the grace of God is the obedience, the suffer- 
ing, and the resurrection of Christ, by which be haa 
ssc baar ia ce of the law and atoned for our sins. 
For as Christ is not merely man, but God and man in 
one person, he was, as Lord of the law, no more aub- 
ject to it than he was subject to suffering death; hence 
not only his obedience to God the Father, as exhibited 
in his pmckign aud death, but also by ‘hls righteous 
fulfilment of the law on our behalf, is imputed to us, 
and God acquits us of our eins, and regards us as just 
in view of bis complete obedience in what he did and 
eoffered, in life end in death’ (Francke, /.ib. Sym). 
685). Nor did this distinction appear early among the 
Calvinists any more than among the Lutherans. 
min ieiak thane Saguhabigastaee bk. if, §16,5). Mone 
of the reformed confessions distinguish between the 
active and passive obedience before the Formula Con- 
seasus Helvetica (1675 ; comp. Guericke, Symbolik, § 47). 

The Socintans deny the vicarious atonement entire- 
ly. They assert that satisfuction and forgiveness are 
incompatible ideas ; that the work of atonement is sab- 
jective, i.e, the repentance and moral renovation of 
the sinner; that God needs no reconciliation with man. 
Christ suffered, not to satisfy the divine justice, but as 
@ martyr to his truth and an example to his followers. 
Socinus did, however, admit that the death of Chriet 
affords a pledge of divine forgiveness, and of man's 
resurrection as following Christ's (eee Winer, Comp. 
Darstellung, vil,1; and 59% Hagenbsch, //istory of 
Doctrines, § 268; Shedd, Hist, of Doctrince, bk. v). 

In opposition to Socinus, Grotins wrote his Defensio 
Jfidei Cathol. de Satisfaetione (1617), which forms an 
epoch in the history of the doctrine. He deduced the 
necessity of satisfaction from the administrative or 
Fectoral justice of God, and not from his retributive | tlon. 
justice. He taught that the prerogative of punishing 
is to be ascribed to God, not ae an injured party, but 
as moral governot of the world. So the prerogative 
of sabstitution, in place of punishment, belongs to God 
a8 moral governor. If, by any other means than pun- 
iabment, he can vindicate the claims of justice, he fs at 
liberty, as moral governor, to use those means. The 
atonement does thus satisfy justice; and through 
Christ's voluntary offering, the sinner can be pardoned 
and the Iaw vindicated. The defect of this theory Iles 
in ite not referring the work of Christ sufficiently to the 
netare of God, contemplating it rather in its moral as- 
pects as an exhibition of tho evil of sin. The Dutch 
Arminian divines bring out more prominently the idea 
of sacrifice in the death of Christ. The Methodist the- 
ology aseerts the doctrine of satisfaction strongly, e. g. 
Watson: “ Satisfaction [hy the death of Christ) by 
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Christ is not to be regarded as a merely fit and wise 
expedient of government (to which Grotius leans too 
much), for this may imply that it was one of many 
pi Hp on ta, ronrn.toe best; whereas 
we have seen that everyw! Beripture repro- 
sented as necessary to human salvation, and that it is 
to be concluded that no alternative existed but that of 
exchanging a righteous government for one careless 
and relaxed, to the dishonor of the divine ‘attributes, 
and the sanctioning of moral disorder, or the uphold- 
ing of euch government by the personal and extreme 
punishment of every offender, or else the acceptance 
of the vicarious death of an infinitely dignified and 
glorious being, through whom pardon should be of- 
fered, and in whose hands s process for the moral res- 
toration of the lapsed should be placed. The humilia- 
tion, sufferings, and death of such a being did most 
obviously demonstrate the righteous character and ad- 
ministration of God; and if the greatest means we can 
conceive was employed for this end, then we may safe. 
ly conclude that the righteousness of God in the for- 
giveness of sin could not have been demonstrated by 
inferior means; and as God cannot cease to be a right- 
eous governor, man in that case could have had no 
hope” (Watson, Theol, Institutes, vol. ii, pt. ii, ch. xx). 
The Arminian theology did novertheless maintain 
that God Js free, not necessitated as moral governor, 
and that the satisfaction of Christ has reference to the 
general justice of God, and not to his distributive jas- 
tlee. The Methodist theology also brings out promi- 
nently the love of God, which is organic and eternal in 
him—bis essential nature—as the source of redemp- 
tion, and holds that the free manifestation of the divine 
love is under no law of neceasity. Even Ebrard, one 
of the most eminent modern writers of the Reformed 
Charch, sets this forth as a great service rendered to 
theology by the Arminians (Ebrard, Lehre der stelloere 
tretenden Genugthuung, Kénigeb. 1857, p. 25; compare 


Cal-| also Warren, in Methodist Quarterly, July, 1868, 890 24. ; 


and, on the other side, Shedd, cake adie gy a 
¥, eb. v; and his Discourses and Essays, 294), 
(Calvinist), in bis Lectures on Divinity (bk. iv, ‘hill, 
appears to adopt the Grotian t 

Extent of the Atonement.—Ono the most important 
questions in the modern Church with regard to the 
atonement is that of its extent, viz. whether the benc- 
fits of Christ's death were intended by God to extend 
to the whole human race, or only to a part. The for- 
mer view is called universal or general atonement; 
the latter, particular, or limited. What is called the 
strict school of Calvinists holds tho Jatter doctrine, o8 
stated in the Westminster Confession. ‘As God hath 
appointed the elect unto glory, so hath he, by the eter- 
nal and most free purpose of his will, foreordained all 
the mesns thereunto. Wherefore they who aro elect- 
ed, being fallen in Adam, are redeemed by Christ; are 
effectually called unto faith in Christ in his Spirit 
working in due season; ore Justified, adopted, sancti- 
fled, and kept by his power through faith unto salva- 

tlon. Neither are any other redeemed by Christ, 

effectually called, justified, ad sanctified, and 
saved, Lut the elect only” (ch. fii, § 6; comp, also ch, 
vill, §§ 5 and8). The so-called moderate (or modern) 
Calvinists, the Arminians, the Church of England, and 
the Methodist Episcopal Charch, adopt the doctrine 
of general or universal atonement. See Cacvimem, 
The advocates of a limited atonement maintain that 
the atonement cannot properly be considered apart 
from its actual application, or from the intention of the 
author in regard to its application; that, in strictness 
of speech, the death of Christ is not an atonement to 
any until it be applied; that the sufferings of tho 
Lamb of God are therefore truly vicarious, or, in other 
words, that Christ, in suffering, became a real subet!- 
tute for his people, was charged with their sine, and 
bore the punishment of them, and thus has mad’ 
and complete satisfaction to divine justice in t 
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all who shall ever believe on him; that this atonement | arose out of the eternal justice of God, which required 
willevontually be applied to all for whom in the divine | that every Individual should recoive bis due desert ; 
intention it was made, or to all to whom God In his| and, consequently, that the sufferings of Christ were 
sovereignty has been pleased to decree its application. | the endurance of punishment equivalent in amount of 
But they believe that although the atonement is to| suffering, if not identical in nature (as Owen main- 
be properly considered as exactly commensurate with | tains) with that to which the elect were exposed ; and, 
its intended application, yet that the Lord Jesus Christ | moreover, that the meritorious obedience of Christ in 
did offer @ sacrifice sufficient in its intrinsic value to/ fulfilling the law imputes a righteousners to thore for 
explate the sine of the whole world, and that, if it had| whom the atonement secures salvation, which gives 
been the pleasure of God to apply it to every individ- | them « claim to the reward of righteoueners in evcr- 
nal, the whole human race would have been saved by | lasting life. ‘Ihe differences of view in the two divie- 
{te lmmeasurable worth. They hold, therefore, that, | jons of the Presbyterian Church in America ore thes 
on the ground of the infinite value of the atonement, ; stated ly Dr, Duffield: ‘‘ Old-School Presbyterians 
the offer of salvation can be consistently and sincerely regard the satisfaction rendered to the jurtice of God 
made to all who hear the Gospel, asouring them that! Ly the obedience and death of Christ as explicable 
if they will believe they shall be saved; whereas, if | upon principles of justice recognised among men in 
they wilfully reject the overtures of mercy, they will) strict judiciary procedures. While they concede that 
increase their guilt and aggravate their damnation. | there is grace on the part of God in its application to 
At the same time, as they believe, the Scriptures plain-| the believer, jnaemuch as he has provided in Christ a 
ly teach that the will and disposition to comply with substitute for him, they nevertheless insist that he is 
thia condition depends npon the sovereign gift of God, | pardoned and Justified of God as judge, and as matter 
and that the actual compliance is secured to those only | of right and strict justice in the eye of the law, inas- 
for whom, in the divine counsele, the atonement was | much as his claims against him have a)l been met and 
epecitically intended, The doctrine, on the other | sativficd by his aurety. The obligations in the Lond 
hand, that Christ died for all men, so as to make sal-| having Leen discharged by his recurity, the judge, 
vation attainable by all men, is maintained, first and | according to this view, is bound to give sentence of 
chiefly, on scriptural ground, viz. that, according to| release and acquittal to the original failing party, the 
the whole tenor of Scri the atonement of Christ | grace shown being in the acceptance of the substitute. 
as made for all men. advocates of this view ad- | Their ideas of the nature of the divine justice, exer- 
duce, (1.) Passages which expressly declare the doc- | cieed in the pardon and Surtification of the sinner be- 
trine. (a] Those which say that Christ died ‘‘/or all | cause of the righteousness of Christ, are al) taken from 
men,” and speak of his death as an atonement for the | the transactions of a court of law. New-Scheo) Pres- 
sine of the whole world. [b] Those which attribute | byterians, equally with the Old, concede the grace of 
an equal extent to the death of Christ as to the effects | God in the substitution of Christ, the whole work of 
of the fall, (2.) Pessages which necessarily imply the | his redemption to be the development of ‘the exceed- 
doctrine, viz.: [a] Those which declare that Christ|ing riches of his grace Jn his kindness toward us 
died not only for those that are saved, Lut for those | through Jesus Christ;’ but they prefer to regard and 
who do or may perish. [4] Those which make {t the | speak of the atonement of Christ, his obedience and 
daty of men to believe the Gospel, and place them un- | death, by which he eatisfied the justice of God for our 
der guilt and the penalty of death fcr rejecting it. [c]| sins, as the great expedient and governmental proce- 
Those in which men's failure to obtain salvation is | dure adopted by the great God of heaven and of earth 
placed to the account of their own opposing wills, and | in his character of chief executive, the governor of 
made wholly their own fault. (See the argument in | the universe, in order to magnify his law and make it 
full, on the Arminian side, in Watson, Theol. /ustitutes, | honorable, rather than as a juridical plea to oltain a 
ii, 284 sq. ; Storr and Flatt, Bibl, Theolrgy, Uk. iv, pt. | sentence in court for discharging an accused party on 
ii; Fletcher, Works, ii, 63 ct al.) The Arminian doc- | trial’ (Bibliotheca Sacra, xx, 618). 
tzine is summed up in the declaration that Christ “ ob-| The doctrine of Payne, Wardlaw, Pye Smith, and 
tained (impetravit) for all men by his death reconcili- | other ro-ealled moderate Calvinists in England, and of 
ation and the forgiveness of sins, but upon this con-| many in America, is in substance that the atonement 
dition, that none actually possess and enjoy this for-| consists in ‘‘that satisfaction for sin which was ren- 
giveness of sina except believers’ (Acta Synod. Remcnst. | dered to God as moral governor of the world by the 
pt. fi, p. 280; Nicholls, Arminianism azd Calvinism, p. | obedience unto death of his son Jesus Christ, This 
1145q.). 1t has been asserted (¢. g. by Amyrant, q. v.) | satisfaction preserves the authority of the moral gov- 
that Calvin himself beld to general redemption; and | ernment of God, and yet enables him to forgive sine 
certainly his language in his Comm, im Job, iii, 15, 16, | ners, That this forgiveness could not be given by 
and in 1 Tim. il, 5, eeeme fairly to assert the doctrine. | God without atonement constitutes its necearity. The 
Comp. Fletcher, Works (N, Y. ed. ii, 71); but eee also | whole contents of Christ's earthly existence, embra- 
Cunningham, The Refurmers (Essay vil), As to the | cing both his active and passive obedlence—a distinc- 
variations of tho Calvinistic confessions, see Hagen-| tion which is unsupported by the Word of God—muet 
bach, Hislory of Doctrines, § 249, In the French Re-| be regarded as contributing to the atonement which 
formed Church, the divines of Saumur, Camero, Amy-| he made. As to the ‘extent’ of the atoncment, there 
raldus, and Placeeus maintained universal grace (eee | is a broad distinction to be made between the euficien- 
the articles on these names). Tho English divines who | cy of the atonement and its efficiency. It may be true 
attended the Synod of Dort (Hall, Hales, Davenant) | that Jehovah did not intend to exercise that influence 
sll advocated general atonement, in which they were | of the Holy Spirit upon all which is necessary to £e- 
followed by Baxter (Universal Redemption ; Methodus| cure tho salvation of any one; but as the atonement 
Theologia ; Orme, Life of Baxter, il, 64). The most | was to become the besis of moral government, it was 
able advocate of universal grace In the 17th century | necessary that it should be one of infinite worth, and 
was John Goodwin, Ridemption Redeemed, 1650 (see | 20 in itself adequate to the ralvation of all.” In New 
Jackson, Life af' Goodtein, 1828), England the younger Edwards (+ 1801) modified the 
On the other hand, Owen, the ro-called etrict Cal-| Calvinistic doctrine of the atonement, Tepretenting it, 
vinlats of England, and the Old-School Presbyterian |as the Arminiana do, as a satisfaction to the gener 
Church in America, adbere to the Westminster Confes- | al Justice, and not to the distributive justice of God, 
sion, interpreting it as maintaining limited atonement. | Among American Calvinistic divines Dr, E. D, Grit. 
Their doctrine on the wholo subject in substance ja, | fin holds a very high place. His ‘' Ausmble Attempe 
that the atonement was mado and intended only for| to reconcile the Differences of Christians” was Tepab- 
the elect ; and that its necessity with respect to them | lished by Dr. E, A. Park in 1859, in @ volume of ce- 
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ays on the atonement by eminent New England dl- 
vines. A summary of it is given in the Bibsotheca 
Sacra for Jan, 1858, and {a noticed in the Ifethodist 
Quarterly, April, 1858, p. 811. ‘Dr, Griffin held that 
the atonement was not a literal suffering of the penal- 
ty, nor a literal satisfaction of the distributive justice 
of God, nor a literal removal of our desert of eternal 
death, nor a literal surplusage of Christ's meritorious 
personal obedience hecominy our imputed obedience. 
On the other hand, the atonement was a divine meth- 
od by which the literal suffering of the penalty might 
be dispensed with, by which government could be sus- 
tained and honored without inflicting distributive jus- 
thes, by which the acceptors of the work might be saved 
witbout the removal of their intrinsic desert of hell ; 
and al] this without imputing Christ's personal obedi- 
ence as our personal obedience, but by Christ obtuin- 
ing a meritorious right to save us, as bis own exceed- 
ing great reward from God.” The article named in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra contains @ valuable sketch of 
the rise of the ‘‘ Edwardean theory of the atonement,” 
and sums up that theory iteelf as follows: ‘1. Our 
Lord suffered pains which were oubstituted for the 
penalty of the law, and may be called punishment in 
the more general sense of that word, but were not, 
strictly and literally, the penalty which the law had 
threatened. 2. The sufferings of our Lord satisfied 
the general justice of God, but did not satisfy his dis- 
tributive justice. 8. The humiliation, pains, and death 
of our Redeemer were equivalent in meaning to the 
punishment threatened in the moral law, and thus 
they satisfied Him who is determined to maintain tha 
honor of thie law, but they did not satisfy the demands 
of the law itself for our punishment. 4. The active 
obedience, viewed as the of Christ, was hon- 
orable to the law, but was not s work of supereroga- 
tion performed by our enbstitute, and then transferred 
and imputed to us, 20 as to satlefy the requisitions of 
the law for our own active obedience, The last three 
statements sre sometimes comprebended in the more 
general proposition that the atonement was equal, in 
the meaning and spirit of it, to the payment of our 
debts; but it was not literally the payment of either 
our debt of obedience or our debt of punishment, or 
any other debt which we owed to law or distributive 
justice. Therefore, 5. The law and the distributive 
. justice of God, although honored by the life and death 
of Christ, will yet eternally demand the punishment 
of every one who has sinned. 6, The atonement ren- 
dered it consistent and desirable fur God to save all 
who exercise evangelical faith, yet it did not render it 
obligatory in him, in distributive justice, to save them. 
7. The atonement was designed for the welfare of all 
men, to make the eternal salvation of all men possible, 
to remove all the obstacles which the honor of the 
law and of distributive justice presented against tho 
salvation of the non-elect as well as the alect. 8, The 
atonement does not constitute the reason why some 
Toen are regenerated and others not, but thie reason is 
found only in the sovereign, electing will of God: 
“Even 00, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.’ 
9, The atonement is usoful on men’s account, and in 
order to furnish new motives to holiness; but it is 
necessary on God's account, and In order to enable 
him, as a consistent raler, to pardon any, even the 
emallest sin, and therofore to bestow on sinners any, 
even tho smallest favor.” That this so-called ‘*Ed- 
wardean theory" is in substance the Armioian theory, 
is shown by Dr. Warren in the Methudiet Quarterly for 
July, 1860, See also Fiske, The New England Theolo- 
oy (Bibliotheea Sacra, 1865, p. 577). 

As to minor forms of opinion we murt Le very brief. 
The orthodox Quakers admit the doctrine of the aton- 
ing death of Christ, but not the full Anselmic doc- 
trine of satisfaction; thus W. Penn: “' We cannot say 
the sufferings and death of Christ were a strict and 
rigid satisfaction for that eternal death and misery 
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due to man for sin and transgression. As Christ died 
for sin, 80 we must die to sin, or we cannot be saved 
by the death and sufferings of Christ.” Barclay 
treats redemption as twofold: one wrought out in the 
body of Christ upon the cross, the other wrought in man 
by the spirit of Christ (Apol, Thes. vil, 8). Zinzendorf 
and the Moravians made the doctrine of atonement, in 
its more internal connection with the Christian life, 
the essence of Christianity, but at the same time gave 
to it a certain sensuous aspect. On mystical grounds, 
the doctrine of atonement was altogether rejected by 
Swedenborg. Kant assigned to the death of Christ 
only a symbolico-moral significance: ‘Man must, 
after all, deliver himself. A substitution, in the 
proper sense of the word, cannot take place; moral 
abilities are not tranemissivle like debts, The sin- 
net who reforms suffers, as does the impenitent ; 
but the former suffers willingly for the sake of vir- 
tac. Now what takes place internally in the re 
pentant sinner tukes place in Christ, as the personi- 
fication of the idea of suffering for sin. In the death 
which he suffered once for all, he represents for all 
mankind what the new man takes upon himself while 
the old man fs dying” (Religion innerhalb d. Grenzen 
d, blossen Ve 87, cited by Hagenbach, Hie 
tory of Doctrines, § 800). The Ratlonalists of Ger- 
many lost sight even of the symbolical in the merely 
moral, but De Wette made the aymbolical more prom- 
inent. Schleiermacher represented the sufferings of 
Christ as vicariour, bot not as making satlafaction; 
and hie obedience as making satisfaction, but not as 
vicarious. He held that '‘ the redeeming and atoning 
principle ia not the single fact that Christ died, but 
the vital anion of man with Christ. By means of 
this vital union, man approprintes the righteousness 
of Christ” (Schletermacher, Christi, Glaude, ii, 108, 
128, cited by Hagenbach, |. ¢.), The Hegelian spec 
watice school of German theology regards the death 
of the God-man as ‘the cessation of being another 
(Aufheben des Anderssein), and the necessary return 
of the life of God, which had assumed a finite form, 
into the sphere of the infinite.”’ Some of the strict ea 
iste (e. g. Stler) find fault with the theory 
of Anselm, and endeavor to subetitate for it one which 
they regard es more scriptural; and in 1856, even 
among the strict Lutherans of Germany, # controversy 
arose on this doctrine which is at present (1868) not yet 
ended; Prof. Hofmann, in Erlangen, rejects the idea 
of vicarious satisfaction, which is defended by Prof. 
Philippi and others. Schneider, in Stud. wu. Krit. Sept. 
1860, shows clearly that Ansclm's doctrine is that of 
the Lutheran as well as of the Reformed Church, in 
opposition to Hofmann, who maintains that his view 
accords with the church doctrine as well as with 
Scripture. See also Smith's Hagenbach, Hist. of Doc- 
trinea, § 800, and the references there given. The mod- 
ern Unitarian view may perhaps be safely gathered, 
in its best form, from the following statement of one 
of its ablest writers: ‘'‘There Is one mediator be- 
tween God and men, the man Christ Jesus.’ This 
ean only refer to unrivalled pre-eminence, not to ex- 
clusive function. For all higher minds do, in fact, 
mediate between their less gifted fellow-creatures and 
the great realities of the Invisible world. This ‘one’ 
is a Auman mediator, ‘the man Christ Jesus;’ not a 
being from another sphere, an angel, or God, but a 
brother from the bosom of our own haman family. 
‘He gave himself a ransom for ai’? who embrace his 
offers and will hearken to his voice. He brings from 
God @ generul summons to repent, and with that he 
conveys, through faith, a spiritual power to shake off 
the bondage of ein, and put on the freedom of a new 
heart and a new lifo. Ho is « deliverer from the pow- 
er of sin and the fear of death. ‘This is the end of bis 
mediation. This ia the redemption of which he paid 
the price. is death, cheerfully met in the ineviteb!~ 
sequence of faithful duty, was only one among mY 
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Inks in the chain of instramentalities by which that 
deliverance was effected. It was a proof such as could 
be given in no other way of trust in God and immor- 
tality, of fidelity to duty, and of love for mankind. In 
thoes who earnestly contemplated it and saw all that 
It implied, it awoke a tender response of gratitude and 
confidence which softened the obdurate heart, and 
opened it to serious im fons and the quickening 
influences of ig sey spirit” (Tayler, Christian Ao- 
Faith y 

taro f seml-infidelity which has recently sprung up in 
high places in the Church of England, so far as it re- 
fers to the atonament, may be represented by Jowett 
as follows: ‘‘The only sacrifice, atonement, or satis- 
faction with which the Christian has to do is a moral 
and spiritual one; not the pouring out of Liood upon 
the earth, but the living sacrifice ‘to do thy will, O 
God ;’ in which the believer has part as wel) as his 
Lord; about the meaning of which there can be no 
more question in our day than there was in the firet 
ages.” ‘(Heathen and Jewish sacrifices rather show 
us whet the sacrifice of Christ wae not, than what ft 
was. They are the dim, vague, rade, almost barbar- 
ous expression of that want in human nature which 
has received satisfaction in him only. Men are afraid 
of something; they wish to give away something; 
they fee] themselves bound by something; the fear ia 
done away, the gift offered, the obligation fulfilled io 
Christ, Such fears and desires can no more occupy 
their souls; they are free to lead a better life; they 
are at the end of the old world, and at the beginning 
of a new one. The work of Christ is set forth in 
Scripture under many different figures, lest we should 
rest in one only. His death, for instance, is described 
as @ransom. He will set the captives free. Ransom 
is deliverance to the captive. ‘Whosoever commit. 
teth ain is the servant of sin.’ Christ delivers from 
ain, ‘Ifthe Son shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.’ To whom? for what was the ransom paid ? 
are questions about which Scripture is silent, to which 
reason refuses to answer” (Jowett, On St. Paul's Epis- 
tlea, ii, 568). Seo also Essays and Reviews; ies to 
and Reviews; Aids to Faith (all republished in 

Now York). Maurice (Theological Essays; Doctrine of 
ifice; Tracts for Prieste and People) is uncertain 

and obscure in this, as In other points of theology (see 
Rigg, Anglican Theol oy; and Bibliotheca Sacra, 1865, 
660), The so-called Broad School, in the Church of 
England, tends to eviscerate the atonement of all 
meaning except as a moral illustration or example. 
Dr. Bushnell (of Hartford) has set forth some of the old 
heresies in very attractive style in his God in Christ 
(1849), and Vicarious Sacrifice (1865). In the former 
work he distinguishes throe forme of the doctrine of 
atonement— ‘the Protestant form, which takes the 
ritualistic (objective) side of the Gospel, but turns it 
into a human dogma; the speculative, or philosophic 
form, identifying atonement with reconciliation of 
men unto God, one of the varieties of which is the 
Unitarian doctrine, which ‘pumpe out’ the contents 
of these holy forms; and the Romish form, which pass- 
es boyond the ritual, objective view, and Judaizes or 
paganizes it by dealing with blood as a real and mi- 
raculous entity.” In the later work be makes ‘the 
sacrifice and cross of Christ his simple daty, and not 
eny superlative, optional kind of good, outside of all 
the common principles of virtue. . . . It is only just 
as good as it ought to be, or the highest law of right 
required ft to be.’ He holds that Christ did not sat- 


fefy, by his own auffering, the violated justice of God. | the 


Christ did not come to the world to die, but died sim- 
Ply because he was here; there was nothing penal in 
the agony and the cross; the importance of the phys- 
ical oufferings of Christ consists to us not in what they 
are, but in what they express or morally signify; 
Christ is not a ground, but a power of justification ; 
and the Hebrew sacrifices were not types of Christ to 
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them who worshiped in them, but were only necessary 
as types of Christian language (see Methodist Quarter. 
ly, Jan, 1851, p. 114; American Presbyt. Review, Jan. 
1866, p, 162). A view somewhat similar to Busbnell’s 
is given by Schultz, Begriff d. atellvertretenden Leidens 
(Basel, 1804). See NV, Brit, Rev. June, 1867, art. iil. 
III. Literature.—For the history of the doctrine of 
atonement, see Ziegler, ist. rp ds Redem 
(Gétting. 1791); Baur, Lehre 0. d. Veredhauag (Tabing. 
1888, 8vo); Thomaslus, //ist, de Obed. Christi Ac- 
tiva (Erlang, 1845); Cotta, De Hist. Doct, de Re 
(in Gerbard’s Loct, ¢. iv, p. 105 sq,); Hagenbach, J/fs- 
tory of Doctrines; Shedd, History of Doctrines, bk. v ; 
Neander, Planting and Training, bk. vi, ch, 1; Ibid. 
History of Doctrines; Cunningham, Historical Thealo- 
gy, vol. il, ch. xxiv; Beck, Dogmengeschichte, p. 199 
#q.; Knapp, Theology, § cx-cxvi; Hase, Dogmatik, § 
149; Wilson, Historecal Sketch of ions on the Atome- 
ment (Philade). 1817); Gase, Geschichte d. Prot, Dog- 
moatik (Berlin, 1864-66, 8 vole.); Heppe, Dogmatit d. 
Evang. Ref. Kirche, loc. xvill; Weber, Vom Zorne Got- 
tes, 1862 (with preface by Delitzsch, containing a good 
condensed history of the dovtrine of atonement).—On 
the doctrine of atonement, besides the books on systemat- 
fe theology and the works named in the course of this ar- 
ticle, see Leblanc, Gi rae Ckriati (Gicesen, 1783, 
8vo); Léfiler, Die . Genugthuungelehre (1796, 8v0; 
opposes vicarious atonement); Tholuck, Lehre o. d. 
Sande und v. Versdhner ; Thomasius, Christi Person und 
Werk, t. iii; Sykes, Scriptural Doctrine of Redemption 
(Lond. 1756, 8vo); Kienlen, De Christi Satisfact. ¥e- 
caria (Argent. 1889); Edwards, Necessity of Satisfao- 
tion for S.n (Works, vol. il); Baur, On Grotian 7heo~ 
ry, transl. in Bibliotheca Suora, ix, 269; Coleridge, 
Aids to Reflection, and review in Am. Bib. Repos. July, 
1844; Daxter, Universal Redemption (1650); Goodwin, 
Redemption Redeemed (1650, 8vo); and in Dunn, Good- 
win’s Theology (Lond. 1888, 12mo; also in Goodwin's 
ition of Rom. iz, 1668, 8vo); Owen, Works, vol. 
v, vi (reply to Goodwin); Horne, sees ae Deoth 
of Christ (reply to Owen, 1650); Barrow, Works (N.Y. 
ed. ii, 77 6q.); Stillingfleet, Cn Christ's Satisfaction 
(maintains the view of Grotins; Works, vol, iii); Ma- 
gee, On Atonement and Sacrifice (Lond. 1832, bth ed. 
8 vols, 8vo): J. Pye Smith, On the Sacrifice of Christ 
(Lond, 1818, 8vo); Jenkyn, On the Extent of the Atone 
ment (Lond, 1842, 34 ed, 8vo; Boston, 12mo); Syming- 
ton, On Atonement and Intercession (New York, 12mo); 
Shinn, On Saleation (Philadel. 8vo); Trench, Hwleran 
Lectures (1840), and Fire Sermons; Gilbert, The Chrie- 
tian Atonement (London, 1852, 8vo); Wardlaw, Dis- 
courses on the Atonement; Marshall, Catholic Doctrine 
of Redemption, in answer to Wardlaw (Glargow, 1844, 
8vo); Beman, Chri the only Sacrifice (N. Y. 1844, 
12mo); reviewed in Princeton Rev. xvii, 84, and Meth, 
Quarterly, vii, 879; Penrose, Mforal Principle of the 
Atonement (London, 1848, 8vo, maintains the natural 
availablenese of repentance); Thomson (Bp, of Glou- 
cester), Bampton Lecture, 1858; Oxenham (Roman 
Catholic), Doctrine of the Atonement (Lond. 1865, 8vo); 
J. M‘L. Campbell, Nature of the Atonement (1856 ; 
makes atonement a moral work of confession and in- 
tercession); Candlish, On the Atonement, reply to Mau- 
tice (London, 1861); Wileon, Trwe Doctrine of Atone- 
ment (London, 1860); Mellor, Atonement in Kelation to 
Pardon (1860); Kern, The Atonement (Lond. 1860) ; 
M'lvaine, The Atonement (Lond. 1860); Solly, Doo 
trine of Atonement (Lond. 1861); Shedd, Discowrses and 
Essays, 272 0y. (Andover, 1862); various articles in 
Reriew and B Sacra on the two 
sides of the controversy within the Calvinistle echool 
as to the nature and extent of the atonement; also 
Barnes, The Atonement (Philadel. 1869), reviewed in 
Princeton Reo. July, 1859. For the Methodist view, 
Methodie Quarterly, 1846, p. 892; 1847, p. 882, 414; 
1860, 887; 1861, 668; and Dr. Whedon's article on 
Methodist theology, Bibliotheca Sacra, 1862, 286, For 
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Unitarian Christian Ewaminer, 1, 687; 
142; xxvill, 68; xxxiv, 146; xxxvi, 891; xxxvii, 
408. See Exrration; Repemrrion; SarTisracriox. 

ATONEMENT, DAY OF "Rar 


Sn Bi, yom hak- 
ipperian’ , ‘the expiations ; 1 ‘Edracpou, 
ulg. pins ae or dies sephaaly perpen 
day of annual expiation for national sin. In the Tal- 
mad this day is called Zip M"2E71, great fasting, and 
ao in Philo, wmorsiag dopra (Lib. de v, 47, ed, 
Tanchn.); and in Acts xxvil, 9, 4 »yoreia. 
mudical 


to some commentators the notion that 
wil, 27) the apostle intended this 
Though perhaps originally meant as a temporary day 
of explation for the sin of the golden calf (as some 
would infer from Exod. xxxiil), yet it was permanent- 
ly instituted by Moses as a day of atonement for sina 
im genera! ; indeed, it was the great day of national 
humiliation, and the only one commanded in the Mo- 
saic law, though the later Jews, in commemoration of 
some disastrous events, especially those which occurred 
at and after the destruction of the two temples, insti- 
tated a few more fast days, which they observed with 
scarcely less rigor and strictness than the one ordained 
by Mosea for the purpose of general absolution (Hot- 
tinger, Solen, expi: die, Tifeur.1754), See Fast. 
L Time.—It was kept on the tenth day of Tisri, 
that is, from the evening of the ninth to the evening 
of the tenth of that month, five days before the Feast 
of Tabernacles. See FestivAr. This would corre- 
to the early part of October. See CALENDAR 
seca This great fast, like al] others among the 
jewa, commenced at sunset of the previous day, and 
lasted twenty-four hoars, that is, from sunset to sun- 
set, or, as the rabbins will have it, until three stare 
were visible in the horizon,—Kitto, av. Sea Dar. 
Tl. Commemorative Signification.—Somo have infer- 
red from Lev. xvi, 1, that the day wae instituted on 
account of the sin and punishment of Nadab and Abi- 
hu. Maimonides (Jfore Nevochim, xviii) regards it as 
& commemoration of the day on which Moses came 
down from the mount with the second tables of the 
law, and proclaimed to the people the forgiveness 


by tulpa (Heb, 
atonement day. 


of their great sin in worshipping the golden calf J 


@.¥.). 

IIL. Seriptural respecting i. — The 
mode of its observance is described In Lev. xvi, where 
it shouki be noticed that in v. 8 to 14 an outline of the 
whole ceremonial is given, while in the rest of the 
chapter certain ere mentioned with more details, 
The victims which were offered, in addition to those 
strictly belonging to the special service of the day, and 
to those of the ueaal daily sacrifice, are enumerated in 
Num. xxix, 7-11; and the conduct of the people is 
emphatically enjoined in Lev. xxill, 26-82. The cere- 
monlea were of a very laborious character, especially 
for the high-priest, who had to prepare himself during 
the previous seven days in nearly rotitary confinement 
for the peculiar services that awaited him, and abstain 
daring that period from all that could render bim un- 
clean, or disturb his devotions, It was kept try the 
people as a solemn sabbath. They were commanded 
to set aside all work and ‘‘to afflict thelr souls," under 
pain of being “cut off from among the people.” It 
was on this occasion only that the high-priest was per- 
mitted to enter into the Holy of Holies. 

1. Having bathed his person and dreseed himself 
entirely in the holy white linen garments, he brougit 
forward « young bullock for a sin-nffering and a ram 
for a burnt-offering, purchased at bie own cost, on ac- 
count of himself and his family, and two young goats 
for a sin-offering with s ram for a burnt-offering, which 
wore paid for out of the public treasury, on account of 
the ja. He then presented the two jroate before 
the Lord at the door of the tabernacle and cast lots 
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hovah) was inscribed, and on the other >imyz> (1. e 
Sor Asasel), Ha noxt sacrificed the young bullock as 
a oin-offering for himself and his family. Taking with 
him some of the blood of the bullock, he filled a censor 
with burning coals from the brazen altar, took a hand- 
ful of incense, and entered into the most holy place. 
He then threw the incense upon the coals and envel- 
oped the mercy-seat in a cloud of smoke. Then, dip- 
ping his finger into the blood, he sprinkled it eeven 
thnes before the mercy-ceat, eastw: (See Ley. xvi, 
14. The English version, “upon the mercy-seat,"’ 
appears to be opposed to every Jewish authority. 
[See Drusias in loc, in the Critici Sacri,] [t has, how- 
ever the support of Ewald's authority. The Vulgate 
omits the clanee; the Sept. follows the ambiguity of 
the Hebrew. The word eastward must mean either 
the direction in which the drops were thrown by the 
priest, or clee om the east side of the ark, i. e. the side 
toward the vail, The last clause of the verse may be 
taken as a repetition of the command, for the sake of 
emphasis on the number of eprinklinga: ‘' And he shall 
take of the blood of the bullock and eprinklo it before 
the mercy-scat, on the east; and seven times shall he 
sprinkle the blood with his finger before the mercy- 
seat.’’) The goat ira which the lot ‘‘fur Jehovah" 
had fallen was then slain, and the high-priest sprinkled 
its blood before the mercy-seat in the same manner as 
bed Les Loe Kgt of boon har popeerys out from the 
oly of Ho 8 the holy place, eprinklin 
peaahdpe oneal fly dora hese wll paag givens 
incense, (That the altar of incense was thus purified 
on the day of atonement we learn expressly from Ex, 
xxx. 10. Most critica consider that this is what ls 
spoken of in Lev. xvi, 18 and 20. But some suppose 
that it is the altar of burnt-offerings which is referred 
to in those verses, the purification of the altar of in- 
cense being implied in that of the holy place mention- 
ed in ver. 16. Abenezra was of this opinion [see 
Drusius in loc.]. That the expression “before the 
Lord"’ does not necessarily mean within the taber- 
nacle, is evident from Ex. xzix, 11. If the golden 
altar ls here referred to, it seems remarkable that no 
mention is made in the ritual of the cleansing of the 
brazen altar, But perhaps the practice spoken of by 
losephas and in the Mishna of pouring what remained 
of the mixed blood at the foot of the large altar was 
an ancient one, and was regarded as its purification.) 
At this time no one besides the high-priest was suffer. 
ed to be present in the holy place, The purification 
of the Holy of Holiea, and of the holy place, being thus 
completed, the high-priest laid his hands upon the head 
of the goat on which the lot ‘for Azazel” had fallen, 
and confessed over it all the sins of the people. The 
goat was then led, by a man chosen for the 
into the wilderness, into “‘a land not inhabited," and 
was there let loose. 

2. The high-priest after this returned into the holy 
place, bathed himself again, put on his vagal garmenta 
of office, and offered the two rams as burnt-offerings, 
one for himself and one for the people, He also burnt 
upon the altar the fat of the two sin-offerings, hile 
their flesh was carried away and burned outside the 
‘camp. Those who took away the flesh and the man 
who had led away the goat had to bathe thelr persons 
and wash their clothes as soon as their service wes 

rmed. 

The accessory burnt-offerings mentioned Num, xxix, 
7-11, were a young bullock, a ram, seron lambs, and 
@ young goat. It would seem that (at least in the 
time of the second Temple) these wers offered by the 
hig! along with the evening sacrifice (ece be- 
low, V, 7).—Smith, s. v. 

8. The ceremonies of worship peculiar to this 
alone (besides those which were common to it with 
other dys) were: (1.) That the high-priest, in a sim- 
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out what remained at the foot of the alter of burnt-cf 


ly, for the expiation of which he offered a bullock, | fering 


on which he laid them; (2) That two were set 
aside, one of which was by lot sacrificed to Jehovah, 
while the other (AzAzFL), which was determined by 
lot to be set at liberty, was sent to the desert burdened 
with the sins of tho people, (3.) On this day, aleo, the 
high-priest gave his blessing to the whole nation; and 
the remainder of tho day was spent in prayers and oth- 
er works of penance. It may be seen that in the epe- 
cial rites of the Day of Atonement there is s natural 
gradation, In the first place, the high-priest and his 
family are cleansed; then atoncment is made by tho 
purified priest for the sanc and all contained in 
it; then (if the view to which reference has been made 
be correct) for the brazen altar in the court, and, last- 
ly, reconciliation is mado for tho pooplo. — Kitto, 8, v. 
See Stx-OFFERING, 

IV. Statement of Josephus.—tIn tho short account of 
the ritaal of the day which is given hy this Jowish 
writer in one passage (Anf. ili, 10, 9), thers are a fow 
particulars which are worthy of notice. His words, of 
course, apply to the practice in the second Temple, 
when the ark of the covenant had disa) . Ho 
states that the high-priest sprinkled the blood with his 
finger seven times on the ceiling and seven times on 
the floor of the most holy place, and seven times to- 
ward it (as it would appear, outside the vail), and 
round the golden altar. Then, into the court, 
he either sprinkled or poured the blood round the great 
altar, He also informa us that along with tho fut, 
the kidneys, the top of the liver, and tho extremities 
(ai é€oyai) of the victims were burned, 

V. Rabbinical Details,—The treatise of the Mishna, 
entitled Yoma, professes to give a full account of the 
observances of the day according to the usnge in the 
second Temple. The following particulars appear el- 
ther to be interesting In themselves, or to illustrate the 
language of the Pentateuch. 

1, The high-pricet himself, dressed in his colored 
official garments, used, on the Day of Atonomont, to 
perform all the duties of the ordinary daily service, 
such as lighting the lamps, presenting the dafly sacri- 
fices, and offering the incense, After this ho bathed 
himself, put on the white garments, and commenced 
the spacial rites of the day. There is nothing in the 
Old Testament to render it improbable that this was 
the original practice, 

2. The high-priest went into the Holy of Holles four 
timos In the course of the day: first, with the censor 
and incenso, while a priest continued to agitate tho 
blood of tho bullock lest it should coagulats; second- 
ly, with the blood of the bullock; thirdly, with tho 
blood of tho goat; fourthly, after having offered tho 


evening sacrifice, to fetch out the censer and the plats | time of 


which had contained the incense, These four en- 
trances, forming, as they do, parts of the one great 
anoual rite, are not to a reasonable view of 
the statement in Heb. ix, 7 (where the apostle tells us 
that the high-priest entered only once on that day, 
since the expression, drat rov danarod, may refer to 
the one day in the year when such a service alone took 
place), and that In Josephus (War, v, 6, 7). Three 
of the entrances seem to bo vary distinctly implied in 
Lev. xvi, 12, 14, and 15, 

8, It is sald that the blood of the bullock and that 
of the goat were each sprinkled eight times—once to- 
ward the colling, and seven times on the floor, This 
PEN not agree with the words of Josephus (see above, 


4, After he had gone Into the most place the 
third time, and had returned into the holy place, the 
high-priest eprinkled the blood of the bullock eight 
times toward the vail, and did the same with the blood 
of the goat, Having then mingled the blood of the 
two victims together and sprinkled the altar of incense 
with the mixture, he came into the court and poured 


6. Most careful directions are given for the prepa- 
ration of the higb-priest for the services of the day. 
For seven days previously he kept away from his owm 
house and dwelt in a chamber appointed for bis use. 
This was to avoid the accidental causes of pallution 
which he might meet with in bis domestic life, But, 
to provide for the poasibility of his incurring some an- 
cleanness in apite of this precaution, a deputy was choe- 
en who might act for him when the day came. In 
the treatise of the Mishna entitled ‘‘Pirke Aboth,” it 
is stated that no such reaaeaaage error — 

est. But Josephas (Ant. xv an 

' hone of the high-priest Matthias, in the time of Her- 
od the Great, when his relation, J: took his place 
in the sacred offico, During the w of the seven 


rected the high-priest to throw the Incense upon the 


censer outside the vail, and to carry it, smoking, into 
the Holy of Holies.) 


out a lot in each, while the two goats stood before him, 
one at the right side and the other on tho left. The 
‘Jot In each hand belonged to the goat In the 

ing position; and when the lot ‘‘ for Azazef' happen- 
ed to be in the right hand, it was regarded as a 
owen. The high-priest then tied s pieco of 
cloth on the ecape-goat's head, called ‘the 
tongue” from the shape in which it was cut, Mai- 
monides says that this was only to distinguish him, in 
order that he might be known when the time camo 
for him to be sent away. But in the Gemara it is as- 
serted that the red cloth ought to tarn white, as a token 
of God's acceptance of the atonement of the day, re- 
ferring to Iea.i,18. A particular instance of such a 


trespasecs, rebellions, 
which thy people have committed, as it is written in 
tho law of Moses, thy servant, saying that in that day 
thero shall be ‘an atonement for you to cleanse vou, 
that ye may be clean from all your sins before the 
Lord’”’ (Gemara on Yoma, qnoted by Frischmath). 
The goat was then goaded and radely treated by the 
people till it was led away by the man appointed. As 
soon as ft reached a certain spot, which seams to have 
been regarded as the commencement of the wilderness, 
a signal was made by some sort of ic contri. 
vance to the high-priest, who walted for it. ‘The man 
who led the goat is said to have taken him to the top 
of a high precipice and thrown him down backward, so 
as to dash him to pleces, If this was not a mistake of 
the writer of Yoma, it must have been, as Spencer ar 
gues, a modern innovation. It cannot be doubted that 
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the goat was originally set free. Even if there be en 
uncertainty in the words of the Hebrew, the explicit 
rendering of the Sept. must be better authority than 
the Talmud (cai 6 (Eaxooriwy riv xinapoy riv di- 
toradpivoy tg agency &. x. d. Lev. xvi, 26). 

7. The high-priest, as soon as he had received the 
signal that the goat had reached the wilderness, read 
some lessons from the law, and offered up some 
ers. He then bathed himself, resumed his co! 
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tions to them, They finally say the offering of the 
day from Nom, xxix, 7-27. They abstain from food 
altogether during the duy. For muny more ceremo- 
nies observed among the present Jews on the Day of 
Atonement, see Picard, Cérémonies et Coutumes Reli- 
giewses, etc. t. 4, c. 6, p. 18. 

VIII. Typical Import of the Entire Obsereance—As 
{t might Le supposed, the Talmudists miserably de- 
graded the meaning of the Day of Atonement. They 


garments, and offered either the whole or a yreat part | Fegarded it as an opportunity afforded them of wiping 


of the necessary offering (mentioned Num. xxxix, 7- 
12) with the regular evening sacrifice. After this he 
washed again, put on the white garments, and entered 
the most holy place for the fourth time, to fetch out 
the censer and the incense-plate. This terminated the 
special rites of the day. 

8, The Mishna gives very strict rales for tho fasting 
of the people. In the law itself no express mention is 
made of abstinence from food ; but it is most likely im- 
plied In the command that the people were ‘‘to afflict 
their souls,” According to Yoma, every Jew (except 
invalids, and children under thirteen years of age) is 
forbidden to eat anything so large as a date, to drink, 
or to wash from aunset to sunsct.—Smith, 6. v. 

VI. On the Scape-goat, see AzazrL, 

VII, Modern Observance of the .—The da: 
vious to the day of Heer d lie class aa Jews 
provide a cock, which they send to an Inferior rabbi to 
be shain; the person whose property it Is then takes 
the fowl by the legs, and with u: hands swings 
it nine times over the heads of hiinself and his com- 
peny, and at the same time prays to God that the sins 
they have been guilty of during the year may enter 
{nto the fowl, This cock, which they call MIBD 
(pardon, atonement), seems to be substituted for the 
scape-goat of old. fd then take the fowl and give 
it to the poor to eat, with a donation according to their 
means, On the same evening, one hour before ayn- 

service, they partake of a sumptuous feast, 
which they call taking their fast, after which they go 
to the synagogue. In the grest synagogue in Lon- 
don, the clerk stands up in the midst, where a large 
stage is erected for the accommodation of tho singers, 
who chant the customary prayers, The clerk offers 
up a blessing, and pple | the free-gift offering. 
Every man, according to his capacity (but it is not 
compulrory), gives a sum, which is offered up, and In- 
serted in a Look kept for that purpose, Most of the 
Jews endeavor on this occasion to provide themselves 
with the best apparel, as they aay they appear before 
the King of kings to have their final doom settled 
upon them, Then begins the evening prayer of the 
fast, when the reader and chief rabbi, and many of the 
congregation, are clad with the shroud in which they 
‘are to be buried, continuing in praycr and supplication 
for upward of three hours. There are many who will 
stand upon one spot from the ninth day (of Tisri) at 
even until the tenth dey at even; and when the ser- 
‘vice is ended on the ninth eve, those who return home 
vo their dwellings come again in the morning at five 
o'clock, and continue until dark, observing the follow- 
ing order: First are said the morning prayers, which 
commence as soon as they come to the synagogue. 
After saying the usual prayers and supplications pe- 
cullar to the day, they than take forth the Law, and 
read the portion Lev, xvi; the (a certain por- 
tion of the Law so named hy tho Jews) is Num. xxix, 
7-11; the portion from the prophets from Isa. lvil, 14, 
to the end of chap. lvill, then say the prayer 
for the of the government under which they 
dwell, and then put the Law into the ark again, which 
enda the morning prayer, after having continued for 
six hours without intermission. They next say tho 
prayer of the masoph (i. e. “ addition’’), which makes 
mention of the additional sacrifice of the day (Num. 
xxix, 7), and supplicates the Almighty to be propi- 


off the score of their more beavy offences. Thus Yoma 
er says, “The day of atonement and death 
make atonement through penitence. Penitence itself 
makes atonement for slight transgressions, and in the 
case of grosser sins It obtains a respite until the com- 
ing of the Day of Atonement, which completes the 
reconciliation.” More authorities to the same gencral 
purpose are quoted by Frischmuth (p. 917), some of 
which seem also to indicate that the peculiar atoning 
virtue of the day was supposed to rest in the seape- 
goat. Philo (id. de Septenario) regarded the day in 
8 far nobler light. He epeaks of It as an occasion for 
the discipline of self-restraint in regard to bodily indul- 
gence, aod for bringing heme to our minds the truth 
that man does not live by bread alone, but by what- 
ever God is pleased to appoint, The prayers proper 
for the day, he says, are those for forgiveness of sins 
past and for amendment of life in future, to be offered 
in dependence, not on our own merits, but on the good- 
nese of God, It cannot be doubted that what eepecial- 
ly distinguished the symbolical expiation of this day 
from that of the other services of the law was its broad 
and national character, with perhaps a deeper refer- 
ence to the sin which belongs to the nature of man. 
Ewald instructively remarks that, though the least un- 
cleanness of an individual might be atoned by the rites 
of the law which could be observed at other times, 
there was # consclousners of secret end indefinite sin 
porvading the congregation which was aptly met ly 
this yreat annual fast. Hence, in its national char- 
acter, he sees an antithesis between it and the Pass- 
over, the great festival of social life; and in its aton- 
ing significance, ho regarde it as @ fit preparation 
for the rejoicing at tho ingathering of the fruits of 
the earth in the Feast of Tabernacles, Philo louked 
upon its position in the Jewish calendar in the eame 
tt. 
te considering the moaning of the particular rites 
of the day, three points appear to be of a very dirtinc- 
tive character; 1, The white garments of the high- 
priest. 2, His entrance into the Holy of Holies, 8. 
The ecape-goat. The writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews (ix, 7-26) teaches us to apply the first two par- 
ticulars, The high-priest himeelf, with his person 
cleansed and dressed in white garments, was the best 
outward type which a living man could present in 
his own person of that pure and holy One who was 
to purify His people and to cleanse them froin their 
sins. But respecting the meaning of the scape-goat 
wo have no such light to guide us, and (as may be 
seen from the discussion under the word Azazel) the 
subject is one of great doubt and difficulty. Of thoes 
who take Aaazel for the Evil Spirit, some have sup- 
posed that the gost was a sort of bribe or retaining 
fee for the accuser of men. Spencer, in supposing 
that it was given up with its load of ain to the ene- 
my to be tormented, made it a symbol of the punish- 
ment of the wicked; while, according to the strango 
notion of Hengstenberg, that it was sent to mock the 
devil, it was significant of the freedom of those who 
had become reconciled to God, Some few of those 
who have held a different opinion on the word Agagg! 
have eupposed that the goat was taken into the © 
ness to suffer there vicariously for the sins + 
ple, Butit has been generally considered 
dismiesed to signify the carrying away of tt 
it were, out of the sight of Jehovah. (In 
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part of the rite for the purification of the leper [Lev. 
xiv, 6,7], in which a live bird was set free, it must be 
evident that the bird signified the carrying away of 
the uncleanness of the sufferer in precisely the same 
manner.) If we keep in view that the two goats are 
spoken of as parts of one and the same sin-offering, 
and that every circumstance connected with them ap- 
pears to have been carefully arranged to bring them 
under the same conditions up to the time of the casting 
of the lots, we shall not have much difficulty in seeing 
that they form together but one symLolical expression. 
Why there were two individuals instead of one may be 
simply this—that a single material object could not, in 
its nature, symbolically embrace the whole of the trath 
which was to be expressed, This is implied in the 
reasoning of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
on the office and sacrifice of Christ (Heb.ix). Hence 
some, regarding each goat as a type of Christ, sup- 
posed that the one which was slain represented hia 
death, and that the goat sot free signified his resurrec- 
tion (Cyril, Bochart, and others, quoted by Spencer). 
But we shall take a simpler, and perhaps a truer view, 
if we look upon the slain goat as setting forth the ect 
of sacrifice, in giving up its own life for others ‘' to Je- 
hovah,” in accordance with the requirements of the 
divine law; and the goat which carried off its load of 
sin “to an utter distance” as signifying the cleansing 
influence of faith in that sacrifice, Thue, in his degree, 
the devout Israelite might have felt the truth of the 
Psalmist's words, ‘‘ As far as the east is from the west, 
ao far bath he romoved our tranagreasious from us.” 
But for us the whole spiritual trath has been revealed 
in historical fact in the life, death, and resurrection of 
Him who was made sin for us, who died for ua, and 
who rose again for our justification. This Mediator it 
was necessary should, ‘in some unspeakable manner, 
unite death and life (Maurice, On Sacrifice, p. 86). 
Sce Journ, Suc. Lit. Jan, 1849, p. 74 ¢q—Smith, s. v. 
IX, Literature.—Josophus, Ant. iii,10,8; the Talmud 
(Mishna, tract Yome, ed. by Sheringham [Franeq. 1696, 
17108], also with notes in Surenbusius, il, 5), with the 
Joras. Gemara thereupon; Maimonides B31" MIS 
ESBS (Worship of the Day of Atonement); also in 
Crenii, Qpusc. ad philol. eacr. spect. vii, 651 0q., 819 eq. ; 
Otho, Lez, Rabb. p. 216 sq.; Spencer, De legibus Hebre- 
orem Ritualibus, lib. ill, diss. viii; Lightfoot’s Temple 
Service, c. xv; Buxtorf, Synagoga Judaica, cap. xx; 
Ugolini Thesaur. xviil; see Reland, Antig. Sacr. iv, 
6; Carpzov, Appar, p. 493 eq.; Maller, De ritib. feati 
expiat, (Jen. 1689); Hochstetter, De feato expiat, (Tub. 
1707); Hottinger, De ministerio dieé eapiaticnis (Marb, 
1708; Tur. 1754); Danz, in Menschen’s Nov. Test, 
Talm. p. 912; Bair, Symbol, ti, 664 eq.; Langenberg, 
De pontif. in expiationia die vicario (Greifew. ao 
Michaelis, Num exp. dies sub templo secundo fuerit cele- 
bratus (Hal. 1751); Danzere's two Dissertationes de 
Functione Pontificis Mazimi in Adyto Anniversario ; 
Kraft, De mysterio Diet & % (Marb. 1749); 
Cohn, Bedeutung und Zweck des Versdhnungetages (Lpz. 
1862); Ewald, Die Alterthiemer des Volkes [srael, p. 870 
8q.; Hengetenberg, Egypt and the Books of Moses, on 
Lev. xvi (English translation); Thomson's Bampton 
Lectures, \ect. ili, and notes. See Exrtattoy. 
Atrium. In ancient churches, between the first 
porch, called the or vestibulum magnum, 
and the church itself, was a larye area or square plot 
of ground, which the Latins called atrium or é Y 
tm, because it was a court open to the air without any 
covering, It was surrounded by cloisters. In this 
lace stood the first class of penitents, according to 
wseblus, who says it was the mansion of those who 
ta not bai to enter farther into the church. 
Y generally stood in this porch to beg the ‘crs 
of the falthful,—Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. viii, a ih, § 
6; Farrar, Eccles. Dictionary, s.v, 
A’troth (Nom. xxzil, 85). See Ararors. 
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At’tal (Heb. Atay’, 9F)¥, perhaps opportune, comp, 
Itai), the name of three men. ‘ 

1, (Sept. 1e99ui v. r.'B9i.) A son of the daughter 
of Sheshan (of the tribe of Judah) by his Egyptian 
servant Jarha, and the father of Nathan (1 Chron. fi, 
85, 88). B.C. prob. ante 1658. 

2. (Sept. '295ei v. r. Te9i.) The sixth of David's 
mighty men from the tribe of Gad during his freeLoot- 
er's life in the desert of Juda (1 Chron. xii, 11). B.C, 
cir, 1061, 

3. (Sept. 'Ie39i v. r,"Ier9i.) The second of the four 
sons of King Rehoboam, by his second and favorite 
wife Maachab, the daughter of Abealom (2 Chron. xi, 
20). B.C. post 972. 

Attali’a (‘Arra\aq), a maritime a, Pamphylia 
(near Lycia, to which it is assigned by Stephen of 
Byzantium), in Asia Minor, near the mouth of the riv- 
er Catarrhactes (see Wesseling, ad Antonin. Itia. p. 
579, 670). It derived its name from its founder, Atta- 
las Philadelphus, king of Pergamas (Strabo, xiv, 657), 
who ruled over the western part of the peninsula from 
the north to the south, and was in want of a port which 
abould be useful for the trade of Egypt and Syria, as 
Troas was for that of the Hoan. All its remains are 
characteristic of the date of its foundation. It was 
visited by Paul and Barnabas on thelr first missionary 
tour, being the place from which they sailed on their 
return to Antioch from their journey into the inland 
parts of Asia Minor (Acts xiv, 25), It does not appear 
that they made any stay, or attempted to preach the 
Goapel in Attalia (see Conybeare and Howson's S¢. 
Paul, i, 200). This city, however, though compara- 
tively modern at that time, was a of considers- 
Tts name in the 
twelfth century appeara to have been Satalia, a corrup- 
tion, of which the crusading chronicler, William of 
Tyre, gives a curious explanation. It etill exists un- 
der the name of Adalia (Basching, Erdbeschr. xi, 1, 
121), and extensive and important ruins attest the for- 
mer conseqnence of the city (Leake's Asia Minor, p. 
198). This place stands on the weat of the Catarrhac- 
tes, where Strabo (xiv, 4) places it; Ptolemy, how- 
ever (v, 5, 2), places the ancient city on the east of the 
river, on which accounts Admiral Beaufort (Karama- 
nia, p. 185) held the present Laara to be the represent- 
ative of Attalia, and the modern A dalia (or Satalia) to 
be the site of the ancient Olbia, which Mannert (Geog. 
vi, 180) thought to be the same with Attalia (see For- 
biger, Alte Geogr. il, 268); but Spratt and Forbes ( 
cia, 1, 217) have found the remains of Olbia farther 
west, and it is therefora probable that the bed of the 
Catarrhactes changed at different times (see Smith's 
Dict, of Class. Geogr. 8. v.). 

At’talus (“Arra\o¢, a Macedonian name of wncer- 
tain signification), a king of Pergamas in the time of 
the Jewish prince Simon (1 Macc. xi, 22), and, as 
would appear from the connected circumstances, about 
B.C. 189; @ closer determination of the date depends 
upon the year of the consul Lucius (q. v.), named in 
the same connection (ver, 16), which is itself doubtfal. 
As Attalus was the name of three kings of Pergamus, 
who reigned reapectively B.C. 241-197, 159-168 (Phil- 
adelphua), 188-188 (Philometor), and were all faithful 
allies of the Romans (Liv, xlv, 18), it is uncertain 
whether the letters sent from Kome in favor of the 
Jews (1 Macc, xv, 22) were addressed to Attalua I 
(Polyb, xxv, 6; xxxi, 9; xxxil, 8, 6, 8, etc., 25 eq.; 
Just, xxxv.1; xxxvi, 4,5; App. J/ish, 62), known as 
the “friend of the Roman people’’ (Strabo, xiii, p. 
624), or Attalue III (Philometor), the nephew and 
successor of Attalus Ii, and son of Eumenes IJ, who 
ascended the throne B.C. 188, and by whose testament 
the kingdom of Pergamus passed over (B,C, 183) into 
the hande of the Romans (Justin, xxxvi, 4; Flor. il, 
20; Strabo, xiil, 624). Josephus quotes a decree of 
the Pergameues In favor of the Jews (dwt. xiv, 10, 22) 
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in the time of Hyrcanus, about B.C. 112 (comp. Rev. | ever, thought at the time that no man understood Let- 
noes Phgal aiaceaa rae 
o arch o} as well as the 

Attendant Genius. See Guarpias Axcrt., dissenters of all denominations. Atterbury has been 
Atterbury, Francis, bishop of Rochester, was ' somewhat absurdly charged, on the strength of an im- 
born March 6th, 1662, at Milton-Keymes, Bucks, where probable anecdote which Dr. Maty aays Lord Chester- 
his father was rector. Seo Atrersory, Lewis, be-' field related to him, with having been, at least in early 
low, He began his studies at Westminster, and fin- life, a sceptic; but the whole tenor of his conduct, and 
ished his course st Christ Church, Oxford. He first‘ every reference in his private as well as public writ- 
distinguished himself by the publication, at Oxford, | ings, contradict sach a supposition. He wasa worldly- 
In 1687, of a ‘ to some Considerations on the | minded and ambitious man, but that he firmly believed 
Spirit of Martin Luther, and tho Original of the Ref- the religious truths which he so eloquently defended 


ormation,”’ a tract written by Walker, master of Uni- 
veraity College. In the same year he took the degree 
of Master of Arte, and became tutor to the earl of Or- 
rety's son. In 1690 he married, and soon after went 
to London, and established so high a reputation by his 
preaching that he was made almoner to the king. In 
1700 he published a vindication of the rights, powers, 
and privileges of the Lower House of Convocation, 
which occasioned a warm controversy with Archbish- 


there cun be no reasonable doubt. (See a refutation 
of this story, In detail, In the New and General Bio- 
gruphical D-ctionary, 1784, |, 889.) The conduct of 
Atterbury with reference to the Stuart dynasty is the 
reat blot on his public career, and though perhaps 
Wlegally convicted, he was undoubtedly guilty of the 
treason for which he was condemned. But it was for 
no selfish ends that he adhered to its deeperate for- 
tunes, nor was his condact wholly inconsistent with 


op Wake and others, and raised up a host of adver-, his position as a prelate of the English Church. The 
saries (see Hook, Ecclesiastioa! , 1, 858, and ! plan on which he had fixed hie hope of securing the 
Lathbury, History of Convocation). University | restoration of the Stuarts was that of inducing James 
of Oxford, however, testified its approval of his work | to educate his son in the Protestant faith; an absurd 
by granting him the degree of D.D. without tho usual | expectation undoubtedly, but it wae characteristic of 
fees. In 1704 ha became dean of Carlisle. In 1706! Atterbury to overlook obstacles when he had set his 
he had a controveray with Hoadley as to ‘'the ad-| heart on accomplishing a great purpose. Hook (Ke 
vantages of virtue with regard to the present life." | cles. Biography, |, 874) calls blm ‘an ecclesiastical 
In a funeral sermon he had asserted that, ‘if the ben-/ politician and intrigner, devoting himself, not to the 
efits resulting from Christianity were confined to our! establishment of 4 principle, but to the mere triumph 
present state, Christisns would be, of the whole bu-| ofa party. Great principles were Injured by his advo- 


man race, the most miserable.” Hoadley, on the con- 
trary, maintained, In a printed letter to Atterbury, 
that it was a point of the utmost importance to the | 
Gospel itself to vindicate the tendency of virtue to 
the temporal happiness of man, In 1707 he had an- 
other controversy with Hoadley concerning “passive 
obedience.” Under Queen Anne, Atterbury was in| 
high favor, and in 1718 was made bishop of Roches- 
ter and dean of Westminster, and was on the point of | 
being made archbishop of Canterbury, when George 
J, who had justly conceived @ strong prejudice against 
him, came to the throne. From this timo he op-! 
posed the honse of Hanover, and used all his ener-| 
gies to secure the return of the Stuarts. In 1715, 
when an attempt was made to restore the Stuarts, 
the archbishop of Canterbury drew up an address to| 
the bi of bis province, exhorting them to ex- 
cite the devotion of the clergy of their dioceses to- | 
ward the house of Brunswick. This address Atter- | 
bury, and Smalridge, the bishop of Bristol, refused 
either to sign or to publish in their dioceses; and this 
condact rendered him suspected at court. In 1722. 
he was accused of being in correspondence with “the 


cacy of them, since he gave to them a party coloring, 
and made what was heavenly appear earthly.”’ In pr 
vate life the haughtiness and asperity of the politician 
and controversialist wholly disappeared, and no man 
ever succeeded in winning @ more affectionate attach- 
ment from friends as wellas relatives. As a preacher, 
a speaker, and a writer, he had few rivals; and Lord 
Mahon (Hist, of Eng. c. xli) hardly exaggerates his 

merits when he says that ‘few men have at- 
tained a more complete mastery over the English lan- 
guage than Atterbury; and all his compositions are 
marked with peculiar force, elogance, and dignity of 
atyle” (English dia), Doddridgo (Lecturcs om 
Preaching, iv, 18) calla him the “glory of English pul- 
pit orators.’ Wesley (Works, vii, 420) says that in 
Atterbary ‘all the qualities of a good writer meet.” 
The Tazler (No, 66), having observed that the Eng- 
lish clergy too much neglect the art of speaking, 
makes a particular exception with regard to Atter- 
bary, who ‘has so particular a regard to his congre- 
gation that he commits to bis memory what he has to 
say to them, and has eo soft and graceful a behavior 
that it must attract your attention. His person,” 


Pretender,” and was scized and sent to the Tower. ! continues this author, ‘it is to be confessed, is no 
No proof was alleged sufficient to warrant the charge; | small recommendation; but he is to be highly com- 
but, on the 9th of April, 1723, a Lill of attainder was; mended for not losing that advantage, and adding to 
introduced into the House of !ords, and he was called , propriety of speech (which might pass the criticism 
upon to make his defense, which he did in the most | of Longinus) an action which would have been ap- 
admirable manner, in a speech abounding in eloquence. | ved by Demosthenes. He has a pecullar force in 
The court influence, however, was too great: 2 special | his way, and has many of his audience who could not 
law was introduced against him and passed, and he | be intellixent hearers of his discourse were there no 
‘was condemned to be stripped of all his places and‘ explanation as well as grace in his action. This art 
diynities, and to be banished from his country forever. | of his Is used with the most exact and honest skill, 
On the 18th of June he left Encland for Calais, He, He never attempts your passions till he has convinced 
retired firat to Brossels, and afterward to Paris, where | your reason. All the objections which you can form 
he died, February 15th, 1782. are laid opea and diapersed before ho uses the least 

The fame of Atterbury rests chiefly on his sermons, | vehemence in his sermon; but when he thinks he has 
which are both argumontetive and unaffectedly elo-| your head, he very soon wins your heart, and never 
quent, and on his epistolary correspondence with Pope. pretends to show the beauty of holiness till he has 
Hie familiar letters, for their ease and elegance, are | convinced you of the trath of it.” His writings in- 
preferred to the more labored efforts of his corre. clude Sermons (Lond, 1740, 4 vols. 8vo, bth ed.) :—Cor- 
spondent, Pope. As # controversialist, his parte were respondence and Charges (Lond. 1783-87, 4 vols. 8vo); 
splendid; but his prejudices were too strong, and his besides many controversin) tracts and pamphlets of 
judgment not sufficiently cool to entitle him to # high , temporary interest. See Stackhouse, Memoirs of ** 
rank among the inquirers after truth. It was, how- | ferbury, 1727, 8vo; Burnet, History of Ais Oicn 
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Allfbone, Dictionary of Authors, 1, 80; Hook, Korlesi- 
astical Biogr aphy, i, 850 eq. 

tterbury, Lewis, father of Bishop Atterbury, 
eo tars ait tho yout 3031. He was the son of 
Francis Atterbary, rector of Milton, Northampton- 
shire, who, among other ministers, subscribed the Sol- 
emn League and Covenant in 1648. Lewis was enter- 
ed a student of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1647, took 
the degree of bachelor of arts February 23, 1649, and 
‘was created M.A. Ly a dispensation from Oliver Crom- 
well March 1, 1651. He was one of those who sul- 
mitted to the authority of the visitors appointed Ly 
the Parliament. In 1654 be became rector of Great 
or Broad Kissington, in Gloucestershire, and, after the 
Restoration, took a presentation for that benefice an- 
der the great seal, and was instituted again, to confirm 
his title to it. On the 11th of Soptember, 1657, he 
was admitted rector of Middleton or Middleton Keynes, 
fn Bucks, and at the return of Charles II took the 
game prudent method to corroborate his title to this 
living. July 26, 1660, he was mate chaplain extracr- 
dinary to Henry, duke of Gloucester, and on the 1st 
of December, in the same year, was created doctor in 
divinity. Returning from London, whither the law- 
suits he was frequently involved in had brought him, 
he was drowned near his own house in the beginning 
of December, 1698. He published three occasional 
sermons, tho titles of which may Le seen in Wood's 
Athen, Oxon, vol. ii, col. 911.—New Gea, Biog. Dict. 
4, 877. 


Atterbury, Lewis, <liest son of the preceding, 
was born at Caldecot, in Bucks, on the 2d of May, 
1656. He was educated at Westminster School under 
Dr. Busby, and at Christ Church, Oxford. He was or- 
daincd deacon in September, 1679. In 1688 he served 
as chaplain to Sir William Pritchard, lord-mayor of 
London. In February, 1684, he was instituted rector 
of Symel, in Northamptonshire. In 1691 we find him 
lecturer of St. Mary Hill, in London. Soon after bis 
marriage he settled at Highgate, where he supplied the 
pulpit of the reverend Mr. Daniel Lathom, on whose 
death, in June, 1695, he became pastor of the chapel. 
He had a little Leforo been appointed one of the six 
preaching chaplains to the princess Anne of Denmark 
at Whitehall and St. Jamcy's, which place he contin- 
ued to supply after rhe came to the crown, and like- 
wise during part of the relgn of George I. To help 
the poor of his purish, he stadled physic; and after 
acquiring considerable skill, practiced gratis amony 
his poor neighbors. In 1707 the queen presented him 
to the rectory of Shepperton, in Middlesex, and in 
March, 1719, the bishop of London collated him to the 
rectory of Hornsey. In 1720, on a report of the death 
of Dr. Sprat, archdeacon of Rochester, he applied to 
his trother to succeed him. The bishop giving his 
brother some reasons why he thooght It improper to 
make him hia orchdeacon, the doctor replied, “ Your 
lordship very well knows that Lanfranc, archbishop 
of Canterbury, had o brother for his archdeacon, and 
that Sir Thomas More's father was « puisne judge 
when be was lord chancellor, And thus, in the sa- 
cred history, did God himself appoint that the safety 
and advancement of the patriarchs +hould be procured 
by thelr younger brother, and that they, with thelr 
father, should live under the protection and yovern- 
ment of Joseph.” In answer to this, the bishop in- 
forme bie brother that the archdeacon was not dead, 
but well, and likely to continue 80. He died, how- 
ever, soon after; and on the 20th of May, 1720, the 
bishop collated Dr. Brydyes, the duke of Chandos's 
brother, to the archdeaconry, after writing thus in 
the morning to the doctor: ‘+1 hope yor are convinced, 
by what I have said and written, that nothing could 
have been more improper than the placing you in that 
post immediately under myself, Could I have been 
casy under that thought, you may be sure no man liv- 
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should have had the preference to you.” Toths 
Be miice casted , 4... There is some chow of 
reason, I think, for the non-acceptance, bat noae for 
the not giving it. And since your lordship was pleaxd 
to signify to me that I should overrale you in this me 
ter, I confess it was some disappointment to me. ... 
I hope I shall be content with that meaner post i 
which I am; my time at longest being but short 2 
this world, and my health not suffering me to make 
thoee necessary applications others do, nor do | w 
derstand the languayre of the present times; for I find 

1 begin to grow an old-fashioned gentleman, and a 
ignorant of the weight and value of words, which io 
onr times rise and fall like stock.” This correspond 
ence is creditable to the bishop, at least. 

Dr. Atterbury died at Bath, October 20,1781. He 
published Twelve Sermons (London, 1720, 8va):—Tes 
Sermons (Lond, 1699, 8v0) :—Select Sermons, edited by 
Yardley, with a life of Dr. Atterbury (2 vols. tro 
1745) :—Lettera on the Council of Trent; and severd 
translations frcm the French. In bis will be gave 
some few books to the libraries at Bedford and Nex- 
port, and his whole collection of pampblete, amount- 
ing to upward of two hundred volumes, to the libre 
ty of Christ Church, Oxford. He charged his 
tate forever with the payment of ten pounds reerly 
to « schoolmistress to instruct girls at Newport-Pag- 
nel, which salary he had himself in hie lifetime paid 
for many years. He remembered some of his friends, 
and left a reepectful legacy of one hundred pounds 
tw his ‘‘dear brother, In token of his true esteem and 

** as the words of the will are, and made the 
Lishop’s sou Osborn (after his granddaughter, who did 
not long survive him) heir to all his fortune.—New 
baepgec Dictionary, i, 877; Biographica Britaxsica, 
vol. 5. 

Attersoll, Witutam, a clergyman of the Church 
of England, rector of East Hoadley, was ejected for 
non-conformity in 1662, and was subsequently minit 
ter at Isfield, Sussex. His writings include A Com 
mentary on the Epistle to Philemon (London, 1612 and 
1683, fol.):—A Commentary on the History of Bulaam 
and Balac (4to):— A Commentarie upon the Fourth 
Book of Moses, called Nembers (London, 1618; and in 
Dutch, at Amsterdam, in 1667) :—The Trumpet of God 
(London) :—De Sacramentis (ito) :—Catechismus. The 
work on the sacraments was printed in English in 1614, 
under the title The New Covenant. He aleo wrote 
Three Treaties, on Luke xii, 1; xiii, 1; Jonah iii, 4 
—Landon, Acclesiastical Dictionary, t, 610; Allibone, 
Dictionary of Authors, i, 81. 

Atthar’ates (ArSaparnc), given (1 Esdr. ix, 49) 
as @ person's name; evidently by a mistake of the 
translator (comp. ATHARLAS) for the title TinswaTHA 
(q. ¥-) of the original text (Neh. viii, 9), 


Attious, Sr., patriarch of Constantinople in 406, 
during the life of the rightful patriarch, Chrysostom ; 
he succeeded Arsacius, who was intruded into the 
throne when Chrysostom was driven away. He was 
born at Sehaste, in Armenin, and led an ascetic life 
under Eustathius, the bishop of that eee. He was a 
man of ability. Palladius accuses him of being the 
author of the conspiracy against Chrysostom; and the 
share he took in the persecution of that saint, and his 
refusal after his death to replace his name on the dip- 
tychs, caused the Western bishops and the people of 
Constantinople to refuse him their communion anti) 
the name of St. Chrysostom was restored. Socrates, 
who was no great admirer of Ch ‘tom, gives a more 
favorable account of Atticus (lib, vi, cap. 20; vii, cap. 
2). He died Oct, 10, 426, having filled the see twenty 
years, Socrates has preserved a letter of this patri. 
arch to Calliopiua, bishop of Nicwa, in which he in- 
forms him that he has sent him three hundred golden 
crowns for the poor of that city. He directa him to 
administer to the wants of those poor persons who were 
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ashamed to come forward for relief, and on no account| only » long flowing outer garment, but sometimes alao 


to give anything to those who made a business of 
ging. He also recommends that the distribution id 
be made withont any distinction as to religidus grounds 
(Hist. Eocles. vii, 25). Sonomen (Hist. Eccles. vill, 
27) says of him that ‘he possessed more natoral gifts 
than literary attainments, whils he evinced aptitude 
for the management of affairs, and was aa skilful in 
carrying on intrigues as In evading the machinetions 
of others. His sermons did not rise above mediocri- 
ty, and were not accounted by his auditors of sufficient 
value to be preserved in writing,"’ and asserts that 
“as Atticus was distinguished ¢ for learning, pi- 
ety, and discretion, the churches under his episco- 
pate attained a very flourishing condition.” He also 
wrote to Eupsychius concerning the incarnation (The- 
odoret), and to St. Cyril of Alexandria concerning the 
restitution of the name of St.C in the dip- 
tychs, and another to Peter and Adesius, deacons of 
the church of Alexandria, concerning the restoration 
of peace in that church. A fragment of a homily on 
the Nativity will be found in Labbe, iii, 1106.—Cave, 
Hist, Lit. 1, 884; Landon, Eccles. Dict. i, 610. 


Attila (called by the ancient Germans Etzel, in 
the Magyar language Atzel), a celebrated king of the 
Huns, ruled from 484 to 458, He assured his people 
that he had discovered the sword of their god, with 
which he was to procure for them the dominion of the 
world. He called himself the Scourge of God, and his 
subjects looked upon him with superstitious awe. He 
extended his sway over a large portion of Europe and 
Asia, and but for his defeat by Ztius in the Catalan- 
nian plains, in 451, would have destroyed the Roman 
Empire. He spared the city of Rome in consequence, 
it is believed, of the impression made upon bis mind 
by Pope Leo lI. Ses Lxo I, Pope. 

Attire (B°Up, keskwrim’, girdles, Jor. il, 82; 
“headbands,” Isa, ili, 20). Under this head we pro- 
pose to bring together a general description of the va- 
tions articles of apparel with either sex among the 
ancient Jews, 30 far as this can be gathered from the 
notices of antiquity, leaving a more detailed account 
to each portion of dreas in its alphabetical place, while 
a comparison with modern Oriental styles will be 
found under Costume, and a statement of the mate- 
tials under Cuornina. (See generally Jabn’s Ar- 
chology, § 118-135.) Compare also Daess. 

I, Maz garments.—The regular pieces of raiment 
worn by men were chicfly the following, to which may 
be added, in cases of royalty or eminence, the signet, 
ctown, and sceptre, and (for ornament) the anklet, 
bracelet, etc. (which see severally). 

1. The shirt or tunic, In Heb, MP2, kitto’neth, gon- 
erally rendered by the Sept. y:rwy, which indeed is 
but a Gracized form of the Heb. word (see Gesenius, 
Thes. Heb. p. 724). It was the woual under-garment 


(comp. Lev, xvi, 4) of youths (Gen. xxvii, 8, 28, etc.) | PE 


and men (2 Sam, xv, 82), also of the priests and Le- 
vites in their service (Exod. xxviil, 40; Lev. viii, 7, 
18; x, 5). Female tunics or '‘chemises” were also 
called by the same name (2 Sam. xiii, 18; Cant. v, 8). 
The kittoneth was commonly quite short, scarcely 
teaching to the knee; but eventually, as a peculiar 
kind, there is mentioned (Gen. xxvil, 8; xxiii, 82; 2 
Sam. xiii, 18 sq.), as an ornamental dress of young 
persons of either sex, the dattoneth passim’, MIMD 
BWDP, tunic of the extremities, 1. e, reaching to the 
feet (for a0 the word appears to signify; see Gesenius, 
Thes. Heb, p. 1117; rather than party-colored tunic, 
“coat of many colora,” as in the Auth. Vors. after 
the Sept. and Vulg.), which was an under-dress with 
sleeves, and extending to the ankles (Josephus, Ani. 
vil, 8, 1).—Winer, i, 883, See Tumtc. 

2, The mantle or robe, a comprehensive term that 
appears to include several Heb. words, algnifying not 

Ln 


a wide under-garment or double tunic. See Kons. 
It pomotimes approaches the signitication of ‘“ veil’ 
(800 below), as this was often like a modern cloak, or 
at least shawl. Wide flowing mantles were a fashion 
introduced by the ancients from the Babylonians, 
Medes, and Persians (Herod. 1, 196; Strabo, xi, 626). 
Such are doubtless referred to in Dan, iil, 21; it only 
remains uncertain which of the Chaldee terms there 
employed (NPR"P, karbela’, Auth. Vers. “hat,” or 
MIND, earbela’, coat”) has this signification. Ge- 
senius (Thes. Hed. in verb.) renders both pallium, or 
cloak, against the improbability that in a single verse 
two kinds of mantle would be named. Others, as 
Lengerke, understand the second word to mean stock- 
ings, which would yield a good sense, and one agree- 
able to etymology, could we be sure that hosiery was 
employed by the ancient Babylonians. The word 
Samp, pethigil’ (Tea, ili, 24, Auth. Vers. “‘stomach- 
er’), which some regard as a cloak, is probably = fes- 
tive garment or finery (see Gesenius, Thee. Heb. p. 
1187). Ewald separates the word thue: >"p ch 
breadth of mantle (comp, Syr. RM>%3). In the N, T. 
the mantle is denoted by erody, a robe, such as the 
seribes wore (Mark xil, 88), a long garment like s 
gown, reaching to the feet. For the yAapic and gar- 
Adync, 800 APPAREL.—Winer, il, 54. 

8, The girdle, in Heb. “129, chagor’, or M713N, 

’ (the usual name both for male and female 

girdles, Isa. ili, 24; whether the same article of ap- 
parel is designated by O°Y92, genazim’, “ chests,’’ in 
Ezek. xxvii, 24, as supposed by Hartmann, is doubt- 
fal), Gr. Zev, one of the most distinguished articles 
of attire among the Hebrews and Orientals generally 
(comp. Ezek. xxiii, 15; Dan. x, 5), except the Pha- 
niclans (Auson. Paneg. Graft. 14; Tertull, Pall. i; 
Plaut. Pan. v, 2,15; see Credner, Joel, p. 146 eq.), 
being a belt by which the under-garment (tunic) was 
gathered at the waist, and thus prevented from float- 
ing, a8 well as hindering the person In walking (1 Kings 
xvill, 46; 2 Kings iv, 20; ix, 1) or in any other bod- 
ily motion (sometimes dancing, 2 Sam. vi, 14). Hence 
girdles were often bestowed as presents (2 Sam. xviil, 
11; 1 Mace, x, 87), and were an article of fancy goods 
(Prov. xxxi, 24). The poor and ascetic classes wore 
girdles of leather (2 Kings i, 8; Matt. iii, 4; Mark i, 
6, as they still do in the East, of half a foot in width), 
the rich of linen (Jer. xiii, 1; comp. Arvieux, iil, 247) 
or byssus (Ezek. xvi, 10; the moderns even of silk, 
of some four fingers’ breadth, Mariti, p. 214; Char- 
din, ill, 68), ornamented (Dan. x, 5; 1 Macc. x, 89; 
xi, 68; xiv, 44; Curt. iil, 8, 18; comp, Arvieux, ili, 
%41; a Persian fashion, Xenoph, Anab, i, 4, 9; comp, 
Brisson, Regn. Pers. p. 169 sq.) in a costly manner 
(with gold, jewels, etc.) ; this last description was es- 
jally valued in female girdles, which, being an in- 
dispensable part of household manufacture (Prov. 
xxxi, 17), was ly the chief article of feminine 
Inxury (Isa. ili, 20,24; comp. Jtiad, xiv, 181; Odyse. 
v, 981; Hartmann, Hebrderin. il, 299 8q.). The men 
wore girdles about the loins (1 Kings ii, 6; xviii, 46; 
2 Kings iv, 29; Jer. xiii, 11; Rev. i, 18; xv, 6, etc.), 
but the priests somewhat higher sround the breast 
(Josephus, Ané, iii, 7, 2); the women, as still in the 
East, wore the girdle lower and looser (Niebuhr, Reis, 
ii, 184, pl. 27; 286, pl. 64; comp. Odyes. iii, 154), 
The sacerdotal girdle is called 25%, abnet’, and was 
tied up in front, so that the two ends hung down to 
the feet; female girdles were called D° IP, Hatshu- 
rim’ (Iea. iil, 20; Jer. ii, 82); while men's girdles 
were generally called “i¥8, egor’, Anciently, as still, 
persons wore in the girdle the sword (dagger, 2 Sam. 
xx, 8; xxv, 18; Judg, ili, 16; Curt. fil, 8, 18; 
Arvieux, fli, 241; lence a secure girdlo was aD 
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tial part of a good equipment of the warrior, 1 Kings | Beschr. p. 64; Shaw, p. 199; see Rost, De vet. cona 
ii, 6; Tea. v, 27; and the phrase ‘to gird one’s self” | pecunturia, Jen, 1681), The passing over one’s gir- 
is tantamount to arming for battle, Isa. viil, 9; Psa. | dle to another is among friends a mark of great confi- 
lexvi, 11; 1 Macc, iii, 68; comp. Herod. viii, 120; | dence anf intimate relation (1 Sem. xviii, 4; see Ro- 
Plutarch, Coriol, 9) and the Inkstand (Ezek. ix, 2; | eenmaller, 2forgeni. iil, 108); when it occurs between 
comp. Shaw, p. 199; Schulz, Les, v, 890); it also | (high) functionaries it is a symbol of inatallation into 
served as @ purse (Matt. x, 9; Mark vi, 8; comp. 2] honor (Isq, xxii, 21; om Isa, iii, 24, see Gesenius, in 
Sam. xviii, 11; Jamblich, Vet. Pythag. 27, p. 121;|loc.; and im general see Credner, Joe/, p. 142 6q.). 
Liv. xxxili, 29; Suet. Vit. 16; Plaut. Pen. v, 2, 48} —Winer, i, 448. See Grroz. 

sq.; Juven, xiv, 207; Gell, xv, 12, 4; Niebubr,} 4. The turban, of which there were various kinds: 
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1, Eqyptian.—a. Royal, b. Female, c. Sacerdotal. 
& Aseyrian.—d, King. ¢. Priest. Z epire-bearce Cousany 
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Modern Oriental Modes of Attire. 


a. Bedouin, b. Mamelook, ¢ Bethlebemite Women. 


(1.) Among the anclent Hebrews of either sex, colfs, 
formed of folds wound about (comp, £3X, WAM) the 
head, were in common use, but nothing distinct is 
given as to their shape. Their usual names are as 
follows: (a.) 5"2¥, saniph’, which is applied to men 
(Job xxix, 14), women (Isa. iii, 28), and the bigh- 
priest (Zech. iil, 5); but which, according to all the 
passages, was a prominent distinctive costume. (b,) 
PESS9, mitene’pheth (Sept. xidapie or pirpa), which 
occurs more frequently of the cap of the. high-prieat 
(Exod. xxviii, 4, 87, 89; xxix, 6; Lev. xvi, 4, etc.), 
and but once of the king (Ezek. xxi, 81). See Hiau- 
Parsst. (¢.) M3929, mighaah’, simply the bonnet 
of the ordinary priests (Exod. xxvili, 40; xxix, 9; 
Lev. viii, 18; see the description of Josephus, under 
the article Sackpotau Oapea). (d.) SRD, peér’, 
which occurs of the head-~diress of men (Isa, Ixi, 8, 10; 
Ezok. xxiv, 17) and women (Iss. fli, 20), and some- 
times stands in connection with the foregoing term 
(PIS QA TING, Exod. xxxix, 28; comp. Ezek, xliv, 
18). This was likewise = piece of special apparel, 
Schroeder (Vestit. Mul. p. 94 eq.) understands a high- 
towering turban. The M7°BY, teephirak’ (Ise, xxvili, 
5), signifies s crown or diadem, and does not belong 
here (see Gesenius in loc.); on the other hand, Hart- 
mann (Hebréerin, ili, 262) explaine it of a chaplet of 
gorgeous flowers, See Crowns. Among the modern 
Arabs and Persians there are very various kinds of 
turbans (some of them exceedingly costly), which are 
always wound out of a long piece of muslin (Arvieux, 
Voyage, ili, 248; Niebuhr, Reisen, 1, 169, comp. pl. 
14-28). Nevertheless, this apecies of head attire ap- 
pears not to have been customary in the ancient East. 
On the ruins of Persepolis are delineated sometimes 
caps (flat and pointed), sometimes turbans, which were 
whoily wound out of strips of cloth, and ended in 
point (Niebuhr, Reisen, il, pl. 21, 22). The latter is 
the mors probable form of the coiffure of the Hebrews. 
Ordinary Israelites, i.e. laborers, probably bound the 
hair about only with a cord or ribbon (Niebubr, Beschr. 
Pp. 64; Reisen, i, 292; comp. the Persepolitan figures 
in vol. fi, pl. 22, fig. 9; pl. 23, fig. 5, 6, 11), or 
wrapped a cloth around the head, as is yet customary 
in Arabia, The nets (M330) mentioned in the Tal- 
mud (Mishna, Chel. xxiv, 16) were not hoods (of 
women), but protectives for the eyeeight. (2,) The 
tiaras of the Chaldeans (Herod. §, 195) are called 
BrNIM, tebubim’ (Exel. xxill, 16), probably from their 


colored material; they were, according to the monu. 
menta (Manter, Rel. d. Babyl. p. 97), high in form, 
and such some interpreters (as Jahn, Archdol. I, il, 
118 8q.) find among the Persians (7°26, takrik’, 
Fath. vill, 15; Nb2%D, karbela’, Dan. iii, 21), al- 
though both these passages rather refer to cloaks (sen 
Lengerke, in loc.).—Winer, ii, 634. See HAn-press, 
5. The shoe (533, na’al; indénua, cardddioy, san- 
dal) was among the Orientals (as also among the 
Greeks and Romans), and still is, o simple sole of leath. 
er or wood, which was fastened under the foot (comp. 
Niebuhr, Beschr. p. 68, pl. 2; Mariti, Trav. p. 214; 
Harmer, Obs, ii, 904 eq.) by a thong (7178, serok’, 
Gen. xiv, 28; Isa. v, 27; icc, Mark 1, 7; Luke iif, 
16, ete.; comp. Perizzonius ad lian, Var, Hist. ix, 
12) passing over it. This protection for the feet, at 
once suitable to the climate of the East, and probably 
cheap (comp. Amos fi, 6; viii, 6), is found very gen- 
erally ated on the Persepolitan monuments 
(Niebuhr, Reisen, ii, 182, pl. 28,6; Ker Porter, Trac. 
1, pl, 89, 40, 41, 47). Females probably wore a more 
costly sort of sandala (Jud. xvi, 11; comp. Cant. vil, 
1 {see the Targ.]; Ezek. xvi, 10), since also among 
the Syrians (Virg. <n, |, 866 9q.), the Persians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans (Martial, ii, 29,8), shoes of va- 
riegated (especially purple-colored) leather,, and even 
gilt (calcei aurei), were a favorite article of luxury ; 
and, although a considerable part of this decoration 
might be expended apon the latchet merely, yet there 
is also evidence that sandals with a side and upper 
leather (like slippers) were employed. The (eminent) 
Persians certainly’ wore actual shoes (Xenoph. Cyrop. 
viii, 1, 41; Strabo, xv, 734), and the monuments rep- 
resent « kind of helf-boot (Ker Porter, Trav. 1, pl. 
89); the shoes of the Babylonians, according to Strabo 
(xvi, 746), were no ordinary sandal, and it is possible 
that the later Hebrews wore a covering for the feet 
similar to theirs, The task of binding on and unbind- 
ing (Ava, Aristoph, Theemoph. 1188; in Heb. bio, 
72M, or S21) these soles, and of carrying them about 
for one’s use, was assigned to (menial) slaves (Matt. 
iil, 11; Mark i, 7; John i, 27; Acts xiil, 26; comp. 
Talm. Bab. Kiddush, xvii, 2; Kethuboth, lxvi,1; Plu- 
tarch, Sympos, vii, 8, 4; Arrian, Epict. tii, 26,21; Ex- 
seb. Hist, Eccl, iv, 16; see Kype, Observ, i, 12eq.3 © 
W. Volland [A. Plathner], De sandaligerulis Heb» 
teb, 1712; also in Ugolint Thesaur. xxix). Ir 
the Orientals wore no shoes, which visitors we 
quired to leave in the outer hall (comp, alao Plat 
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» p. 21 Only at the paschal meal were the Is- 
asiins wae their shoes on (Exod. xii, 11), in order 
to complete their equipment for travelling, since for 
a journey and on going out persons of course assumed 
their eandals (Acts xii, 8). It was customary in very 
carly times, however, to walk barefoot (HIT, y%>N 
Lyprt, nudo pede) in sacred apots, where the Deity was 
helieved to have been disclosed (Exod. iii, 5; Acts vii, 
88; Josh. v, 15); and, according to Jewish tradition 
(see Josephus, Ang. il, 15, 1), which the O, T. by no 
means contradicts, the Jewish priests performed their 
sacred services unsandalled (comp. Ovid, Fast. vi, 
897; see Balduin, De calceo, p. 28; Dougtmi Analect. i, 
57 eq.; Spanhelm ad Callim. Cerer. 825; Carpzov, De 
discalcatione im loco sacro, Lips. 1729; also in his Ap- 
parat, antig. p. 769 sq.; Walch, De religiosa veterum 
Gvumodnaig, Jen. 1756; also in his Dissert, ad Acta 
Ap. i; Wichman De calceo in Ebraor, sacris 
deponendo, Viteb. 1721; also in Ugolini Thesaur. xx!x). 
Also, in deep grief, persons went unshod (2 Sam, xv, 
80; Ezek. xxiv, 17,28; Isa. xx, 2; comp. Bion, Jdylt, 
i, 21; Stat, Theb. ix, 572; Kirchmann, De funerib, 
Rom. p, 856; Rosenmiller, Morgenl. iv, The 
pulling off the shoe was a legal act, symbolical, with re- 
spect to the Levirate marriage (Deut. xxv, 9, 10; Ruth 
iv, 7; comp. Otho, Lex. Rabb, p. 112), that the indi- 
vidual surrendered his title or passed it over to anoth- 
er, who thus, as it were, stepped into bis shoes (Rosen- 
moOller, Morgeal. iil, 71 9q.), @ usage that seems to be 
alluded to in Psa. 1x, 10; cviil, 10 (comp. Castell. Ler. 
heptaglott. 2842; Balduin, De calceo, p. 217 0q.; see 
Ewald, Pealm. p. 818). 
collection of dust and stains upon the covering of the 
feet among the Ieraelites rendered the frequent wash- 
ing of the feet neceesary. See Uncieanngss. Shoe- 
makers are named in the Talmud ve Mrcuamc]; 
among the Persians the fabrication of foot-clothing was 
carried on in manufactories (Xenoph. Cyrop. vil, 2, 5). 
On the aubject generally, see Byneus, De calceis vet. 
Hebr, (Dordr, 1682, 1715; also in Ugolini Thcsaur. 
xxix); Rottbéll, De vestib. et calceis Israclit. (Hafn. 
1755); Balduin, Calcews antig.; and Nigron, De cali- 
ga vet. (L. B, 1711).—Winer, f!, 428. See SANDAL. 

II, Fsmae articles of apparel consisted, in addition 
to the foregoing, of the following pleces of ornament 
(anleas we except the veil) rather than necessity. See 
also Paint; Onnamext; Heap-pRees. 

6. The cei? (in general perhaps D939 MADD, a cov- 
cring of the eyes, Gen, xx, 16) belongs throu, the 
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+112; comp. Schroder, Vestit. mulier. p. 868 #q.). 


The generally unavoidable ; 
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(Gen. xxxviii, 15; comp. Petron. 16), and sought the 
more to decoy by this mark of modesty. That the 


‘veil was a principal article of female costume in the 
 Taraelitish republic appears from Isa. ill, 22; Cant. v, 
|7; and ladies of rank may have worn several veils, 
‘one over the other, like the modern Oriental women 
(Buckingham, {i, 888). The various species of veils 
| designated by the several Heb. terms having this gen- 
‘eral significance are but uncertainly indicated by the 
\ etymologies of the different words: (1.) by7, ra’al 
_ (lea. iil, 19), is thonght (in accordance with its Arabic 
‘ synonym rai) to be the large general covering thrown 
| 1oosely around the head and temples, and hanging 
down in walking, yet so arranged about the eyes as to 
allow the female to see through the folds (seo Jahn, 
pl. 9, fig. 10). In the Talmud (Mishna, Skabd. vi, 6) 
Arab women are designated (M1>"5") from this peca- 
liarity of dress. (2.) "'T7, radid” (Isa. iif, 28; Cant. 
denote the thin covering that Oriental fe- 
wear over the entire clothing, and might 
have been earlier styled a mantle (see Jahn, pl. 8, ee 
A atill different kind of veil, which is yet worn in 
Egypt (Niebuhr, Reisen, |, 166) and Syria (Arvieux, 
Voyage, iil, 247), covered the bosom, neck, and cheek 
as far as the nose, while the eyes were left free (seo 
Jahn, pl. 10, fig. 1). This form is depicted on the 
Persepolitan ruins, and may also have been in com- 
mon use by the Hebrewesses. Yet this fmport cannot, 
on intrinsic grounds, be assigned to either of the words 
SSE, toaiph’ (Gen. xxiv, 65; xxxvili, 14, 19; Sept. 
i Siprerpoy), or MB¥, feammah’ (Cant, iv, 1,8; vi, 7, 
lTsa. xvii, 2); and whether this last means in general 
veil (Hartmann, Hebrderin, ii, 286 sq.) is doubtfal (Ge- 
senius, Jesa. in loc. ; Rosenmiller, Cant. in loc.)—Wi- 
ner, 11,416, See Veit. 


7. The armlet, or band for the wrist (TX, teamid’, 
or ITT"O%, teamidah’), was a very favorite ornament, 
not only of all ancient nations (Plin. xxxiii, 10, 12; 
xil, 42; vii, 29; Liv, x, 44; Suet. Ver. 80), but espe- 
cially of Orientals (so much so that gold and silver 
besa copecgithg in Loop eters xviii, 80; xxxv, 30; 
xxvi, 21; on the forms of ancient Egyptian ones, see 
Wilkinson, iil, 874), being worn by men as well as 
women (Xenoph. Cyrop. |, 8, 2; Anad. |, 6, 8; Curt. 
viii, 9, 21; Petron. Sat, 82; camp. Bartholin, De ar- 
sillie vet. Amat. 1676; Schréder, De Veetit, mul. p. 
56 eq.). Among the Hebrew females it was general 


| 


East to this day as a most Indispensable piece of fe-| from the earliest times (Gen. xxiv, 22, 80, 47; comp, 
inale attire, and no lady of character and respectabili. | Isa, iil, 19; Ezek, xvi, 11; xxiii, 42; Jud. x, 14), but 
ty allows herself to be seen without it {n public, or even | among the men those of rank only appear to have worn 
by strangers within doora (comp. the Koran, xxxili, | it (2 Sam. 1, 10; comp. Num. xxxi, 50; see Harmer, 
56). Only female slaves (Niebuhr, Reisen, fl, 162), | fi, 126 sq.; Ker Porter, ii, pl. 60), They consisted 
public dancing-girls (who are probably always prosti- | elther of rings (of ivory, precious metals, etc, ; among 
tates, ye gs ied pe gl lard Meare the poor probably likewise of horn, as in modern times, 
selquist, . p. 78, but are casily induced to It thet) 

aside, Niebuhr, Reisen, 1, 184), and in goneral Pla fe ap Dae at rege aad amp Nia 


of the lowest class constitute an exception to this uni- 
versal custom, These usages appear, on the whole, to 
have been prevalent among the Israelites (see Bucher, 
Antiguit. Hebr. et Grac. de relatis Seminis, Budiss, 
1717), since we cannot supposc the privacy and re- 
straint of females to have been less than in modern 
Oriental socicty [see Wire], although in patriarchal 
times a less strict etiquette would seem to have pre- 
vailed with regard to the use of the veil. Virgin 
(Gen. xxiv, 15 q.) and even wives (Gen, xil, 14) of 


(Isa. (ii, 19), They were worn on both arms or 
(more usually) on one arm (the right? Sirach, xxi, 
28), and partly covered the wrist (Xenoph. Cyrop. vi, 
4, 2); but (in Persia) they are often 20 broad as to 
reach to the elbows (comp. Niebuhr, Reisen, 4, 164; 
Hartmann, Hebr. ii, 178 aq.; Buckingham, Mesopot. 
p. 488). See Braceter. Like the ear-ringa, the arm- 
lets also generally served as amulets (Plin, xxvii, 47), 


A —Winer, i,88, See TaLtsmax, 


8. The anklet (029, e’kea; comp. ripiogiprov, He- * 


the old Hebrew nomads, especially in domestic em-| rod. iv, 168, perisclis; also widy, Lucian, Leriphan. 
ployments, appear to bave gone unhesitatingly with-| 9), of metal, horn, ivory, etc., was in ancient times, as 
out a veil, an still in Arabia (Welleted, i, 249) and Pal-j still by Eastern ladies, extensively worn about the 
estine (Russegger, ill, 109); but the betrothed covered | feet (Isa. iil, 18; see Michaelis, in Pott’s Sylloge, ii, 
herself in the presence of her bridegroom (Gen. xxiv, | 90; Niebuhr, Reisen, 1, 164; Russell, Aleppo, fi, 180; 
65; comp. the phrase nubere viro), and to this act of | Harmer, il, 400 8q.; Rappel, Abyss. i, 201; il, 178 

delicacy the apostle appears to allude in 1 Cor. xi, 6| comp. Longi Pastor, i, 2; Ep. i, 19), being 
6q- Courtesans were known by their deep veiling ' indeed an Oriental fashion (Horace, Ep. i, 17, 56; Pin. 
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xxxiil, 64; comp. Jud. x, 4). They are generally so 
arranged that in walking a clapping or arene is 
beard (Isa. iii, 16; comp, Koran, xxiv, 82; Tertnll. 
Cult. fem. 7; Dougtel Analect. 1, 248; Arvieux, til, 
261; Shaw, p. 211), of which the wearer is greatl: 

(comp. Rosenmiller, Morgenl, Ty, 219), eapectal- 


CHIMPS, teedroth’, Ise. iil, 20; Talm. D°>32, keba- 
tim’) were fastened from one foot to the other, probe- 
bly in order to secure a short genteel step (Harmer, 
ill, 468; Roppel, Abyss. il, 68; comp. Clem. Alex. 
Peedag. ii, 89; and the Gemara, in Shabd. vi, 4); ac- 
cording to the rabbins (eee Surenhusius’s Sfisckna, il, 
25), perhaps to prove their maidenly innocence (Mi- 
chaslis, Mos, Recht. il, 1560q.). (See generally Schrd- 
der, De Vestit, mul. c, i, §8; wus, De calceis Hebr. 
i, 8; Hartmann, Hebrderin, it, 188 #q.; i, 217 sq.; 
(P. Lyser] C. G, Blumberg, De DYODY, Lips. 1688; 
also in Haswi et Ikenii Nor. thes. 1, 858.2q. ; also in Ugo- 
lini Thesaur. xxix),— Winer, i, 881, See ANELET. 

9, The necklace, 735, rubid’, a still very favorite 
ornament in the East (Prov. i, 9; ii, 8; xxv, 12; 
Exek. xvi, 11; Hos. fi, 18), which not only women 
(Cant, iv, 9; Xenoph. Cyvop. viil, 6, 18), but also (em- 
inent) men, even warriors, the last, however, 
among the Medes and (Xenoph, Cyrop. |, 8, 
2; ti, 4,6; Anad. i, 6,8; 8,29; Curt. ill, 8,18; Phi- 
lostr. Apoll. ii, 1; Strabo, iv, 197; comp. Odyss. xv, 
460; Adams, Rom. Antig, i, 196), as among the Belgic 
Ganls (Strabo, iv, 197), for we find no trace of this as 
an article of male attire among the Israelites (ace 
Scheffer, De torguibus, Holm, 1658; ¢, notis a J. Nic- 
olal, Hamb. 1707), Necklaces were made sometimes 
of metal, at others of stones or pearls, which were 
strung upon e cord (O°y8"r}, charasim’, Cant. 1, 10; 
comp. Fréhn, ad Jbn Foselan, Petropol. 1828, p. 86 eq. ; 
the "35K, torim’, Cant. f, 10, are probably not a neck- 
lace [Valg. murensla], but an ornament for the head, 
most likely strings of pearls entwisted in the hair or 
attached to the head-dreas [q, v.] and flowing down, 
eee Micheelis, in loc.), and hung down to the breast, 
or even as far as the girdle (Jerome ad Ezech. xvil, 11; 
Arvieux, li, 258). Persons of rank perhaps wore sev- 
eral such. Other articles of finery were also at times 
attacbed to them, such as (1.) B°J5NY, echaronim’, 
half-moons or crescents, Tea, iii, 18 (; a pryawos ; 
comp. lenula, Plaut, Epid. v, i, 84; see Tertall. Cult, 
Jem. li, 10; called In Arabic chalat); comp. Judg. 
vill, 21 (where similar trinkets appear as ornaments 
for camels’ necks); (2.) Smelling-botiles, SH? “HB, 
bottey’ ne“phesh (lit. Aowses of the saul), Isa. iii, 20 
(comp. Le Bruyn, Voyage, i, 217; Chardin, lii, 72); 
(8.) perhaps little stellated studs, O5Q"3U), shebisim’, 
Toa, itl, 18; and (4.) serpents, D°UiTTD, lechachim’, Ina, 
iil, 20, probably as amulets (q. v.); but see Gesenius, 
Comm. z, Jesa. 1, 209, 211. Ladies may aleo have 
worn rings (collars) of metal around the neck (see Nie- 
buhr, Reisen, i, 164; comp. Virg. x. v, 659). Among 
the Persians kings used to invest men with a neck- 
lace (7]°J99, Aamnit’, which, however, may mean 
armlet) as a mark of favor (Dan. v, 7; xvi, 29; comp, 
Xenoph. Anab. |, 2, 27; Cyrop. vill, 5, 18); and it ap- 
pears that a higher rank was associated with this dis- 
tinction (Dan. y,7). In Egypt the prime minister of 
state was adorned with a (state) necklace (Gen, xii, 
42); the chief-justice aleo wore a golden chain, with 
the symbol of truth attsched (Diod. Sic. i, 48; comp. 
Hengatenberg, Moses, p. 29 2q.). (See aerpor 
Schroder, Vestit. mulier, p. 180 0q.; Hartmann, Hei 
wderin, fi, 172 6q., 259 94. ; ili, 208, 267 sq.)—Winer, 
i, 456. See Neckiace, 

10, Earrings were universal in the East with wom- 
en (Exod, xxxil, 2; Ezek. xvi, 12; Jud. x, 4) and 
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children of both sexes (Exod, xxxii, 2; comp. Buck- 
ingham, Trac, p, 241, 842). Travellers have found 
them sometimes small and closely fitting the ear, some- 
times very large and heavy (Mandelslo, Reisen, p. 21; 
in North Africa as thick as a good-sized pipe-stem, 
Host, Marocoo, p. 119), four fingers’ breadth in diam- 
they eo enlarge the hole through the lobe of the 


possibl 
through each (Arvienx, lil, 25); Wellsted (7ravels, 1, 
224) counted sometimes fifteen in a single ear, and 
Russegger (II, il, 180) speaks of even twenty, The 
ancient Hebrews designated this ornament by the 
terms BY}, we’cem (e. g. Gen. xxxv, 4, SUN DDI) 
DITINR, the rings that were in their ears), and >"33, 
agit k, xvi, 2), which almost everywhere also 
signify ring or hoop, See Rino. Besides proper 
rings (of horn, bone, or metal), persons also wore oth- 
er trinkets in the ear, which were called, for exam- 
ple, (1.) MiD"Zp, wetiphoth’, little drops (Judg, vill, 
26; Isa, ill, 19), 1. e, ear pendants with tiny bells, name- 
ly pearls (Gr. orddaypa, Let, stalagmium, Plaut. Men, 
i, 18); (2.) 283, kumaz’, on the other hand, is prob. 
ably not an ear-ring, but necklace or amulet (see Ge- 
senius, Thes. Heb. p. 692); (8.) for a peculiar kind of 
Jewish ear-ring, ses the Mishna (Chelim, xi, 9; ac- 
cording to the Mishna, Shabd. vi, 6, the girls first drew 
a cord through the ear after piercing, until it was heal- 
ed), Whether men among the Jews made use of ear 
ornaments is uncertain; Pliny (xi, 50) asserts tho cus- 
tom of Orientals without distinction, and other writers 
state the usage In the case of men with respect to sev- 
eral Eastern nations more or less positively and relia- 
bly: e. g. the inhabitants along the Euphrates (Juven. 
i, 104), the Lydians (Xenoph, Anab. iii, 1, 81), the Lib- 
yans (Macrob. Sat. vii, 9), the Arabians (Petron. Sat. 
102), the fans (Plaut. Pan. v, 2, 21), the In- 
dians (Curt. ix, 1, 80), the Parthians (Tertull. Cult. 
fom, x), the Assyrians (Asiatic Journ, 1848, No. 8, pl. 
xvil), and probably others (eee Bochart, Hieroz. 1, 842). 
The modern Arabs likewise certainly wear ear-rings 


the 
Jewels, 
singly, but in pairs and triple (Seneca, Benej, vii, 9; 
Vie, . 17; Pliny, ix, 66). Nevertheless, Exod. 
xxxil, 2, appears indirectly to forbid the supposition 
that they were at that thme worn by male Israelites ; 
and we may assume from the Misha (Shabd. vi, 6) 
that among the later Jews even children did not usual. 
ly have these ornaments, It remains to notice that in 
early times car-rings were employed as charms (Gen. 
xxv, 4; comp. Jonathan's Targ. in loc.; see Mai- 
monid, Jdolol, vii, 10; Augustine, Ep. 78); and Eich- 
horn (Zindeit. ins N. 7’. 1, 624) would introduce their 
mention into Matt. vil, 6, as the rendering (for 
“‘pearle'’) of the original Aramzan soap te Ses Am- 
ULET. the boring the ear of a slave (Deut. xv, 17), 
see Servant. (Seo generally Schréder, Vestit. mul. 
p. 187 9q.; Hartmann, Hebrderia, il, 168 sq.; Bartho- 
lin, De inawrib. vet. syntagma, Amstel. 1676; Rathge- 
ber, in the Hall, Encyolop. 111, il, 883 eq.)—Winer, if, 
178. See Ean-rina. 

11, The sove-ring (in general DY3, ne’zem, comp. 
Prov. xl, 22; Ezek. xvi, 12; more definitely >x7 01), 
ne’vem ha-aph, jewel of the nove, Tea. iii, 21; probably 
aloo Mt, chach, Exod. xxxv, 22), a very favorite 
adornment among Oriental females from the earliest 
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times (Gen. xxlv, 22, 47; comp. Mishna, Shabd, vi, 1, ' 
where it appears the Jewesses wore no nose-rings 

on the Sabbath, but ear-rings only). Eastern women 

to this day wear in the perforated extremity of the car- | 
tilage of the left (Chardin, in Harmer, fil, 810 eq.) or | 
right nostril (sce the fig. in Hartmann, Hebrderia, pt. 
2), or even in the middle partition of the nose (Mariti, 
p. 216), a ring of ivory or metal (doubtless often deco- 
rated with jewels) of two or three inches diameter, 
which hangs down over the mouth, and through which 
the men are fond of applying their kiss (Arvieux, ffi, 
262; see Tavernier, i, 92; Shaw, p. 211; Niebubr, 
Beachr. p. 65; Joliffe, p. 85; Rappel, Arad. p. 208; 
comp. Hartmann, Hebrderia, il, 1(6 aq., 292; Bartho- 
lin, De annalis narium, in his treatise De morbis Bibl. 
c. 19; also in his work De inauribus vet. Amstel. 1767). 
Even among the aborigines of America this ornament 
bas beon found. Occasionally: men aleo in the East 
affect the use of the nose-ring (Russegger, IT, ij, 180). 
But whether tt was derived from the practice of treat- 
ing avimals thus (as Hartmann thinks) is not clear; 
for the female love of decoration might naturally in- 
troduce nose-rings as well as ear-rings, since the nose 
and the ears are such conspicuous parts of the parson 
as teadily to lead to a desire to set them off by artifi- 
cial fincry.—Wild beasts were led (as still beara and 
buffaloes are) by a ring through the nose, as the easi- 
est modo of subduing and holding them ; the same is 
sometimes done with large fishes that have been caught 
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and again placed in the water (comp. Bruce, fl, 814). 
Such a ring is likewise called MT}, chach, or ITM, cho’- 
Gch (Job xl, 26 [21]; comp. 2 Kings xix, 28; Isa. 
xxxvil, 29; Ezek. xix, 4; xxix, 4; xxxviii, 2), by 
the Arabs Chizam.—Winer, il, 187. See Nose-Jzwev. 


Attitude. From the numerous allusions in Scrip- 
ture to postures expressive of adoration, supplication, 
and respect, we learn enough to perceive that the 
usages of the Hebrews in this respect were very near- 
ly, if not altogether, the same as those which are still 
practised in the East, and which the paintings and 
senlptures of Egypt show to have been of old em- 
ployed in that country. See Saroration. 

I, Aporation Asp Homaoe.—The Moslems in 
their prayers throw themselves successively, and ac- 
cording to an established routine, into the various pos- 
tures (nine in number) which they deem the most ap- 
propriate to the several parts of the service. For the 
sake of reference and comparison, we have introduced 
them all at the head of this article; as we have no 
doubt that the Hebrews employed on one occasion or 
another nearly all the various postures which the 
Moslems exhibit on one occasion. This is the chief 
difference. (See Lane's Arabian Nights, passim ; 3fod. 
Egyptians, i, 105 eq.; Thomson's Land and Book, i, 
26.) In public and common worship the Hebrews 
prayed standing (1 Kings viil, 64; Ezra ix, 6; Dan. 
vi, 10; 2 Chron. vi, 18); but in their separate and 


private acts of worship they assumed the position 
which, according to their modes of doing homage or 
showing respect, seemed to them the most suitable to 
their present feelings or objects. It would appear, 
however, that some form of kneeling was most wsaal 
in private devotions, See ApoRATioN. 

1. Standing in public prayer is still the practice of 
the Jews. This posture was adopted from the syna- 
gogue by the primitive Christians, and is still main- 
tained by the Oriental Churches, This appears, from 
their monuments, to have been the custom aleo among 
the ancient Persians and Egyptians, although the lat- 
ter certainly sometimes knelt before their gods, In 
the Moslem worship, four of the nine positions (1, 2, 
4, 8) ore standing ones; and that posture which is re- 
peated in three out of these four (2, 4,8) may be point- 
ed out as the proper Oriental posture of reverential 
standing, with folded hands. It ia the posture in 
which people stand before kings and great men. 

While in this attitude of worship, the hands were 
sometimes stretched forth toward heaven in supplica- 
tion or invocation (1 Kings vill, 22; 2 Chron. vi, 12, 
29; Tea. 1,15). This was perhaps not so much the 
conventional posture (1) in the Moslem series, as the 
more natural posture of standing adoration with out- 
spread hands, which we observe on the Egyptian mon- 
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“ApHlent Egyptians Praying standing. 


Mohammedan Postares of Worship. 


uments. The uplifting of one hand (the right) only 
in taking an oath was $ 

80 common, that to say 
*T have lifted up my 
hand" was equivalent to 
““T have sworn" (Gen, 
xiv, 22; comp, xii, 44; 
Deut. xxxii,40). This 
posture was also com- 
Mon among other an- 
cient nations; and we 
find examples of it in Ancicnt Persian and Roman Pray. 
the sculptures of Per. ing standing. 

sia (fig. 1) and Rome (fig. 2, above). 

2. Kneeling is very often described as a postare of 
worship (1 Kings viii, 54; Ezra ix, 6; Dan. vi, 10; 
2 Chron. vi, 18; comp. 1 Kings xix, 18; Luke xxii, 
41; Acts vii, 60), This ts still an Oriental custom, 
and three forme of It occur (5, 8, 9) in the Moslem devo- 
tions. It was also in use, although not very frequent 
among the ancient Egyptians; who likewise, as well 
as the Hebrews (Exod. xxxiv, 18; 2 Chron. xxix, 29; 
Tea. i, 15), sometimes prostrated themselves upon the 
ground. The usual mode of prostration amony the 
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Ancient Egyptian kneeling in Prayer. 
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Hebrews by which they expressed the most intense 
humiliation was by bringing not only the body, but 
the head to the ground, 
The ordinary mode of 
prostration at the pree- 
ent time, and probe- 
bly anciently, is that 
x shown in one of the 

postures of Moslem 
Modern Ontental Prodretica, worship! (6),.iniwhich 
the body is not thrown flat upon the groand, but rests 
upon the arms, knees, and head. In order to express 
devotion, sorrow, compunction, or humiliation, the 
Isruetites threw dust upon thelr heads (Josh, vil, 6; 
Job fi, 12; Lam. ii, 10; Ezek. xxlv,7; Rev. xvili, 
19), as was done also by the ancient Egyptians, and 
is atill done by the modern Orientals. Under similar 
circumstances it was usual to smite the breast (Lake 
xviii, 18). This was also a practice among the Egyp- 
tians (Herod. ii, 85), and the monuments at Thebes 


Ancient Egyptians Smiting the Hreast. 


exhibit persons engaged in this act while they kneel 
upon one knee. 

8, In 1 Chron. xvii, 16, we are told that ‘David 
the king came and sat before the Lord," and in that 
posture gave utterance to eloquent prayer, or rather 
thanksgiving, which the sequel of the chapter contains, 
Those unacquainted with Eastern manners are sur- 
prised at this. But there is a mode of slitting In the 
East which Ss highly respectful and even reverential. 
Tt is that which occurs in the Moslem forms of wor- 
ship (9). The person first kneels, and then sits back 

upon his heels. Attention is also paid 
to the position of the hands, which 
they cross, fold, or hide in the o 
alte sleeves, The variety of this for- 
mal sitting which the annexed figure 
represents is highly respectful. The 
prophet Elijah must havo been in this 
or some other similar posture when he 
Ortiniitting’™” inclined himself 60 much forward in 
"prayer that his head almost touched 
his knees (1 Kings xviil, 42). See Sire. 

II. Scprurcation, when addressed externally to 
man, cannot possibly be exhibited in any other forms 
than those which are used in supplication to God. 
Uplifted hands, kneeling, prostration, are common to 
both. On the Egyptian monuments suppliant cap- 
tives, of different nations, are ropresented as kneeling 
or standing with outspread bands, This also occurs 


in the aculptures of ancient Persia ( is). The 


first of the accompanying figures is of peculiar interest, | age, 


as representing an inhabitant of Lebanon. 

1. Prostration, or falling at the feet of a person, is 
often mentioned in Scripture as an act of supplication 
or of reverence, or of both (1 Sam. xxv, 24; 2 Kings 
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iv, 87; Esth, viii, 8; Matt. xviii, 29; xxviii, 9; Mark 
v, 22; Luke vili, 41; John xl, 82; Acts x, 26). In 
the instance lest referred to, where Cornelius threw 
himself at the feet of Peter, it may be asked why the 
apostle forbade an act which was not anusual among 
bis own people, alleging as the reason, “{ myself also 
amaman,”’ The answer is that, among the Romans, 
prostration was exclusive/y an act of adoration, render- 
ed only to the gods, and therefore it had in him a sig- 
nificance which it would not have had in an Oriental 
(Kuintl, ad Act. x, 26). This custom is still very 
general among the Orientals; but, as an act of rev- 
erence merely, it is seldom shown except to kings; as 
expressive of alarm or supplication, it is more frequent 
(Hackett's Jiustra, of Script. p. 109). 

2. Sometimes In this posture, or with the knees bent 
as before indicated, the Orientals bring their forehead 
to the ground, and before resuming an erect position 
either kiss the earth, or the feet, or border of the gar- 
ment of the king or princo before whom they are al- 


aoe 
Oriental Kissing the Feet. 
lowed to appear. There is no doubt that a similar 
practice existed among the Jews, especially when we 
refer to the orisinal words which describe the acts and 
attitudes of salutation, as M¥"% bE3, to bend down to 
the earth, TEIN NINN, to fall prostrate on the 
earth, MEI BOK TID, to fall with the face to the 
earth, and connect them with allusions to the act of 
kissing the feet or the hem of the garment (Matt. ix, 
20; Luke vil, 08, 45). 

8. Kissing the hand of another as a mark of affection- 
ate respect we do not remember as distinctly mention- 
ed in Scripture. But as the Jews had the other forms 


Pp. | of Oriental salutation, wo may conclude that they had 


this also, although it does not happen to have been 
specially noticed. It is observed by servants or pupils 
to masters, by the wife to her husband, and by chil- 
dren to their father, and sometimes their mother, It 
Is also an act of homage paid to the aged by the young, 
or to Jearned and religious men by the less instructed 


or less devont. Kissing one’s own hand is mentioned 
as early as the time of Job (xxxi, 27), as an act of 
homage to the heavenly bodies. It was properly a 
salutation, and as such an act of adoration to them. 
The Romans in like manner kissed their hands ss they 
passed the temples or statues of their gods. See Ap. 
ORATION, It appears from 1 Sam, x, 1; 1 Kings xix, 
18; Pea. il, 12, that there was a peculiar kiss of hom. 
the character of which is not indicated. It wan 
probably that kiss upon the forehead expressive of 
high respect which was formerly, if not now, in use 
among the Redouina (Antar, il, 119), See Kras. 
ITI, Bow1no.—In the Scriptures there aro diffe 


ATTO 


words descriptive of various postures of respectful 
bowing: as ‘TIP, to incline or bow down the head; 
IID, to bend down the body very low ; "7B, to bend the 

also to bless, These terms indicate a conformity 


Modern Bowing. 


(is this the kissing of the hand noticed above?) and 
the forehead with the right hand, with or without an 
inclination of the head or of the body, and with or 
without previously touching the ground; 2, placing 
the right hand upon the breast, with or without an in- 
clination of the head or of the body ; 8, bending the 
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body very low, with folded arms ; 4, bending the body 
and resting the hands on the knees: this is one of the 
postures of prayer, and is Indicative of the highest 
respect In the presence of kings and princes. In the 

paintings we see persons drop thelr arma 
toward the ground while bowing to a superior, or 
standing respectfally with the right hand resting on 
the left shoulder. See Bowmea. 


Ancient Egyptians Bowing. 


Tt is observable that, as before noticed, the word 
(72, barak, means to bless and to bend the knee, which 
suggests the idea that it was usual for a person to re- 
ceive a blessing in a kneeling posture. We know 
also that the person who gave the blessing laid his 
hands upon the head of the person blessed (Gen, xviii, 
14). This is exactly the case at the present day in 
the East, and a picturo of the existing custom would 
furnish s perfect illustration of the patriarchal form 
of blessing.—Kitto, 3. v. 


Oriental Blessing of one knecling. 
{V. For the attitade at meals, see AccuBATION. 
Atto, See Harro. 
Attributes of God. See Gon, 
Attrition, in the Romish theology, means imper- 


fect contrition. See Coxrrrrion, The term was in- 
troduced by the echoolmen in the twelfth century, to| 
make # distinction between a perfect and an imperfect 
repentance, after they had brought penance into the 
number of the sacraments, By contrition they mean 
a thorough or complete repentance (coniritio cordis), 
the spirit being crushed under a sense of sin; by ateri- 
dion they mean an inferior degree of sorrow, such as} 
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may arise from a consideration of the turpitude of sin 
or from the fear of bell (¢imor servilis). Alexander of 
Hales distinguishes as follows (p. 4, qu. 74, membr. 
1): Timor servilis principium est attritionis, timor ini- 
tialis (i. e. that with which the life of sanctification 
begins) principlum est contritionis. ... Itent contritio 
est a gratia gratum faciente, attritio a gratia gratis 
date. Comp. Thom. Aquinas, qu. 1, art. 2; Banaven- 
tura, in lid. iv, dist. 17, p. 1, art. 2, qu. 8 (Hagenbach, 
Hist. of Doctrines, § 198). This distinction is main- 
tained by the Countcil of Trent aa follows: ‘' Imperfect 
contrition, which Is called attrition, commonly aris- 
ing from a consideration of the turpitude of sin and 
a fear of hell and punishment, the intention of contin- 
uing in sin with the hope of receiving pardon at last 
being disavowed, not only does not make a man a hyp- 
ocrite ond a greater sinner, but is really a gift of God 
and an impulse of the Holy Spirit; not that the Spirit 
does as yet dwell in the soul, but merely excites the 
penitent, who, thus aided, prepares his way to right- 
eousness, And although it cannot of itself conduct 
the sinner to justification without the sacrament of pen- 
ance, vet it disposes him to seek the grace of God in 
the sacrifice of penance” (Sess, xiv, c. iv). To Prot- 
estant eyes, attrition seeins to have been devised to 
make a way of salvation easier than contrition. If 
attrition, with penance and priestly absolution, avail 
before God unto justification, then imperfect repent- 
ance, arising from fear, is all the repentance neces- 
sary in practice to a sinner, whatever the theory may 
be. So Dens: “Imperfect contrition is required, and 
it is sufficient ; perfect contrition, though best, is not 
absolutely required, because this last justifies without 
the sacrament’ (Theologia, t. vi, no. 51), This is one 
of the worst features of the Romish theology. ‘A 
belief in sacerdotal power to procure acceptance for 
those who merely feel a servile fear of divine wrath is 
one of those things that require to be plucked up by 
the roots,” if human society, in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, is to be preserved pure, The better class of di- 
vines in that church seek to palliate this doctrine; 
they would do better to ire for its subyersion,— 
Elliott, Delineation of Romaniom, bk. li,c.x; Bergier, 
rice hive gp unas sbypdsicvergimiarps cee, 
ii, 887; Gibeon, Preservatire against Popery, ii, 86 (fol. 
ed.); Soames, Latin Cherch, p. 98; Ferraris, Proméa 
Bibliotheca, sv. Baptismus. 
Attud. See Goar. 


Atwater, Jerentan, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at New Haven in 1774; graduated at 
Yale College in 1798; was tutor in that college from 
1796 to 1799; president of Middlebury College from 
1800 to 1809; and president of Dickinson College, Car- 
lisle, from 1810 to 1818. From that period he lived in 
retirement antil his death, July 29th, 1858. Dr. At- 
water was a man of great reading, and of a retentive 
memory, especially of historical events, and the lives 
and characters of men he had known, but he had no 
fondness for writing, and has left, it is believed, but 
few literary remains.—Am. Cong, Year-book (vol. vi, 
1859, p. 118). 

Auberlen, Kart. Avavsr, an eminent German 
theologian, was |iorn November 19, 1824, at Fellbach, 
near Stuttgart. He studied four years, from 18387, at 
Blaubeuern, and in 1841 entered the University of Tit. 
bingen as theological student, F.C. Baur (q. v.) was 
then at the height of his glory, and Auberlen for a 
time was carried away by this brilliant Rationslist ; 
a discipline which probably helped to fit him for his 
later work In resisting the destructive school of theo- 
loglane, The lectures of Schmid and Beck (who came 
to Tobingen in 1848) helped to save him from the 
abyss of Panthetsm, He had bardly taken his doctor's 
degree when he published Die Theoenphie Octinger's, 
ein Be t. Dogmengeschichte, etc. (Tabingen, 1847, 


8vo), showing the higher sphers into which his studies 
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had ascended. See Ozrtncer. He had 
(1845) become a pastor; and in 1848 he followed Hof- 
acker (q. v.) in that office. In 1849 he became rep- 
etent at Tobingen, and in 1851 professor extraordinary 
at Basel. In the eame year he married the daughter 
of Wolfgang Menzel. From this time his labors as 
teacher, x, and author were most abundant and 
successful to 
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tament Scriptures which the most destructive of the 
Tabingen critics grant to be genuine, to wit, the Epis- 
tles to the Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans, a 
atzictly scientific and logical method of i 2 
forces us to the inevitable conclusion that the extra- 
ordinary gifts of the apostolic church, the miracles of 
the apostles, the resurrection of Christ, his manifesta- 
tion of himself to Saul on the way to Damascus, as 
also his continued intercourse with him, are racts, 
In the gospels he asks but one concession, to wit, the 
historical genuineness of Christ's testimony respecting 
himself when on trial (and this is granted by Baur, 
Strauss, etc.), in order to put all deniers of the divini- 
ty of Christ in a very disagreeable predicament. In 
the same \vo way he goes back to the Old Tes- 
tament, and by a sure induction mounts from the patent 
and wodedlsine fact-phenomena of the Old Dispensa- 
tion to a supernatural and divine factor in the whole 
history. The result of this part ofthe discassion is 
this: ‘Were the revelations of God, the miracles, not 
facts, then has the inmost consciousness of all the holy 
men of old—that is to say, of the noblest and mightiest 
spirits, the real pillars of human history—reposed upon 
illusion and mental derangement. The world is either 
a Bedlam, an insane asylum, or it is a temple, a place 
of divine epiphanies.’ The or historical 
is a succinct history of the long struggle in Germany 
between rationalism and supranataraliem.” A trane- 
lation of part of vol. i, by Professor Hackett, is given 
in Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1865. His career was prem- 
aturely cot short by consumption, May 2, 1864, In 
the last hour he ssid, in the fulness of Christisn faith, 
“*God be thanked, of death I have no fear; the Lord 
Jesus is my Nght and my eong” (aketch of his life In 
preface to 2d vol. of Die Gitl. Offenbarung).—Herzog, 
Real-Encylklopddie, Bupplem. 1, 798; Bibliotheca Sa- 
era, 1866, p. 395, 627. 


Aubertin, Eome, one of the most learned dl- 
vines of the French Protestant Church, was born at 
Chalons-sur-Marne Jn 1596, and became minister at 
Chartres in 1618. He was called to Paris in 1631, and 
died there April bth, 1652. He wrote Conformité de la 
Créance de Véglise et de St. Augustine sur le Sacrement 
del Eucharistic (1626, 8vo), which attracted great atten- 
tlon, and was afterward enlarged into L’ Eucharistie de 
Pancienne dgtise, etc. (1688, fol.). This work awakened 
great attention and controversy. Arnauld answered 
it, bat ineffectively. 
Blondel, De Eucharistia sire cana Domini libri tres (De- 
venter, 1654).—Haag, La France Protestante, |, 149, 


Aubigné, Tutoporz-Aoxrmra v’, s French 
writer and historian, born the 8th of February, 1560, 
at Saint- en Salntonge. He showed at a very 
early age signs of what he was afterward to become. 
At six years of age he studied Latin, Greek, and He- 
Drew; at ten he translated the Crito of Plato, on bis 
father's promise to print it with his portrait. A year 
after, his father, who was a Protestant, made 
him swear (upon the scaffold on which eome Protest- 
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previously | 


Daniel | brought down upon bis 
; | After the death of Henry bo published /’ Histoire unirer- 


It was translated into Latin by | 1°" 
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ants were executed) eternal hatredto Rome. He kept 
the vow. At fifteen he was o student at Geneva un- 
der Beza, but soon quit his studies to serve in the 
army under the Prince de Condé and the King of Na- 
varre. He poon rose to the first rank of Protestant 
wastiors, and did not ley down his sword till Henry 
| [V was established on the throne, He served his king 
jonly too faithfully, and by bis plain rebukes often 
the wrath of the monarch, 


selle de som temps de 1550 & 1601 (Paris and Amsterdem, 
1616-26, 8 vols. fol.). The book was condemned to be 
burnt by the Parliament, and the author took refuge 
at Geneva, where ho died the 29th of April, 1680, He 
was a species of Admirable Crichton, combining the 
statesman’s skill, the warrior's intrepidity, the schol. 
ar’s learning, and the poet's genius with all the ster- 
ling virtues of the Christian. His daughter became 
afterward the mother of Madame de Maintenon, who 
inberited many of the qualities of her ancestor, but not 
his religion, A new Life of D'Aubigné, from a MS, 
found in the library of the Louvre in 151, was pub- 
lished in 1854 by M. Lalanne (Paris, 8vo), who also 
published reprints of the minor writings of D'Aubigné 
Les Tragiques, 1857; Aventures de Faneste, edited by 
lerimée, with a sketch of D'Aubigné, 1655).—Haag, 
incyklopa- 


La France Protestante, a. v.; Herzog, Real-K 
on Suppl. p. 117; Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Générale, ili, 
< 


Auoher, Pascat, an Armenian monk, born 1771 
in Armenia, died 1854. He was, while yet very young, 
sent, together with his elder brother, J. BH. Aucher 
: (born 1760, died 1858), to the Armenian convent of 
San Lazaro at Venice, where they were educated, and 
subsequently joined the order of Mechitarists. Both 
deserved well of the theological literature of Armenia 
by publishing a number of important works of ancient 
Armenian literature (e. g. the Chronicles of Eusebius, 


the of Phila, etc.). Paschal Aucher also 
tao an Armenian-English Dictionary (2 vols. 
enice, 1821). 


Audeans, or Audians, followers of 


Audeeans, 
pert, | Andwus or Audins (A.D, 840 or 850), a native of Syria, 


who boldly castigated the luxury and vice of the cler- 
gy, and who finally left the church. He and bis fol- 
lowers afterward deviated from the usages of the 
church, especially on the date of Easter. He was 
charged with anthropomorphism. He had himeelf ir- 
regularly consecrated as bishop; was banished to 
Scythia, and died before 872. His personal character 
was remarkably pure. The sect died out in the fifth 
\eentury. See Schréder, De Audeo et Audiunis (Mar- 
borg, 1716); Larder, Works, iv, 176; Mosheim, CA, 
Hist, i, 809; Neander, Ch. Hist. ii, 705. 

Audientes. See Hzanens. 

Audientia Bpiscopfilis (i. e. judg. 
ment), & name Sig used im the ee of Justinian, and 
thence generally employed In the ecclesiastical law of 
the Middle Ages to designate the right of the bishops 
to act as arbiters in civil affairs. See BisHor; Jonis- 
pictiox.—Herzog, Real- 8. v. 

Audin, J. M. Vincewr, a French littérareur, was 
born at Lyons in 1798, and studied theology at the semi- 
of Argentitre. He soon abandoned theology for 
the study of the law, but after being admitted to the 
bar he never practiced. In 1814 he came to Paris and 
contmenced bookseller, at the same time keeping up 
his Hterary pursuits, The books for which hie name 
is mentioned here are Histoire de la St. Barthélemy 
(1826, 2 vols.12mo); Histoire de la Vie, des Oxorages, 
et des Doctrines de Luther (2 vols. 8v0; translated by 
Turnball, London, 1854, 2 vols, 8vo); Histoire de la 
Vie, ete, de Calvin (1843, 2 vols, 8v0); Henry WI/I et 
le Schiame d’ Angleterre (2 vols. 8vo; transl. by Browne, 
Lond. 1852, 8vo). He died February 21st, 1851. His 
lives of Luther and Calvin are written in a controver- 
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aial spirit, and are often unjust as well as inaccurate, 
Brownson (Roman Catholic) says of him that, as a 
writer of history, ‘‘he is conscientious and painstak- 
ing, but we cannot regard him as very sagacious or 
profound; and, under the relation of style and man- 
ner, he Is not sufficiently grave and dignified to suit 
our taste, or to inspire us with full confidence in his 
judgment. He takes too much pains to be striking 
and brilliant, and appears to weigh the phrase more 
than the thought. Regarded as popular works, as 
they probably were designed to be, we esteem very 


highly Audin’s biographies ; but, regarded as studies | 


on the Reformation, they are deficient in philosophical 
depth and camprehensiveness. They take, in our 
judgment, quits too narrow and too euperficial a view 
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received this writ March 11, directed (March 14) Lae 
ther, Jonas, Bagenhagen, and Melancthon to meet in 
Torgan (q. v.), and draw up a summary of the most 
important and necessary articles of faith, in support 
of which the evangelical princes and stutes should 
combine, These theologians (with the exception of 
Jonas, who joined them somewhat later) drew up a 
profession of their faith on the ground of the seventeen 
articles which had been prepared by Lather for the 
convention at Schwajbach (q. v.), and fifteen other 
articles, which had been drawn up at tho theological 
collogay at Marburg (q. v.), Oct. 8, 1620, and subse- 
quently presented to the Saxon elector John at Tor- 
gau. (The original articles were for the first time 
published hy: Heppe, in’ Niedner’s Zeitechrift fir 


of the great Protestant movement, and afford us very | histor. Theologie, 1848, Ist number.) Tho first draft 
little aid in understanding its real canses and internal medo by the four theologians, in seventeen articles, 
character.’ — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, iii, 604; | was at once published, and called forth a joint roply 


Browason's Review, January, 1855. 

Auditdres (hearers). The Manichewans were di- 
vided into electi and audiores, corresponding, accord- 
ing to some writers, to clergy and laity, and, accord- 
ing to others, to the faithful and catechamens, By 
the Manichwan rule a different course of conduct was 
prescribed to the elect from that of the auditors, The 
latter might eat flesh, drink wine, bathe, marry, trade, 
possess estates, etc., all which things were forbidden to 
the elect.—Musheim, Comm. ii, 899; Farrar, s, v. 

Au’gia (Abyia), the daughter of Berzelees and 
wife of Addus (1 Eadr. v, 88), probably a conjecture 
of the copyists or translator, alnce her name is not 
given in either of the genuine texts (Ezra ii, 61; Neb. 


vii, 63), nor even in the Vulg. at the passage in Eadras, ! 


Augian Manusoript (Copex AvatEnsis), a 
Greek and Latin MS. of the epistles of Paul, supposed 
to have been written in the latter half of the ninth 
centary, and so called from Avgia major, the name of 
@ monastery at Rheineu, to which it belonged. After 
passing through several bands, it was, in 1718, pur- 
chee nip ioc rare Dutch florins, and it is 
flow rary of ity Coll Cambridge. 
This noted MS, F, is jaciakaaa on 186 leaves of good 
vellum, 4to (the signatures proving that 7 more ars 
lost), 9 inches by 73, with the two languages in paral- 
lel columns of 28 lines on each page, the Greek being 
always inside, the Latin next the edge ofthe book. It 
is neatly written in uncial letters, and without accents; 
Not continua serie, as $s common with more ancient 
copies, but with intervals between the words, and o 
dot at the end ofeach, The Greek text is very vala- 
able. The Latin is a pure form of the Vulgate, but in 
the style of character usually called the Anglo-Saxon, 
whence it is tolerably clear that it must havo been 
written In the west of Europo, whore that formation of 
letters was in general use between tho seventh and 


twelfth centuries. The first sheeta, containing Rom. : 


i, 1-lii, 19, are wholly absent; in four (1 Cor. 
iil, 8-16; vi, 7-14; Col. il, 1-8; Philem, 21-23), the 
Greek column is ompty, although the Latin ie given; 
in the epistle to the Hebrews, the Latin occupies both 
columns, the Greek being absent. Tlechendorf exam- 


ined it in 1842, and Tregelles in 1845. Scrivener pul | 
Mshed an edition of this Codex in common type (Lond, | 


1859, 8vo), with prolegomens and o photograph of one 
page.—Tregelles, in Horne’s Jatrod. iv, 197, 265, Scriv- 
ener, Introd, p.183 aq. See MANvscrirts. 
Augsburg Confession (Confessio Augustata 
the first Protestant confession o pach " » 


I, History.—After Charles V concluded peace with: 


France, he summoned a German Diet to meet at Augs- 
burg April 8, 1580, The writ of invitation called for 
ald against the Turks, who in 1529 had besieged Vi- 
enna; it also promised a discussion of the religious 
questions of the time, and such a settlement of them 
as both to abolish existing abuses and to satisfy the 
demands of the pope. Elector John of Saxony, who 


from Wimpina, Mensing, Redoerfer, and Dr. Elgers, 
which Luther immediately answered. The eulject of 
the controversy had thus become generally known. 
Luther, Melancthon, and Jonas were invited by the 
Saxon elector to accompany him to Augsburg. Sub- 
sequently it was, however, deemed Lost for Luther's 
safety to leave him behind. Melancthon, soon after 
his arrival at Augsburg, completed tho Confession, 
and gave to it the name of Apologia, On May 11 he 
sent it to Luther, who was then at Coburg, and on 
May 16 he recoived from Luther an approving an- 
swer. Several alterations were suggested to Melanc- 
thon in his conferences with Jonas, the Saxon chancel- 
lor Brick, the conciliatory Stadion of Augs- 
burg, and the imperial secretary Valdes. To tho lat- 
ter, upon his request, 17 articles were handed by Me- 
lancthon, with the consent of the Saxon clector, and he 
was to have a preliminary discuesion concerning them 
with the papal legate Pimpinelli. Upon the opening 
of the Diet, June 20, the evangelical theologians who 
were present—Melancthon, Jonas, Agricola, Brenz, 
Schnepf, and oth: nted the Confession to the 
l elector. The latter, on June 28, had it signed by the 
| evangelical princes and representatives of cities who 
\-were present. They were the following: John, elec- 
| tor of Saxony; George, margrave of Brandenburg; 
| Ernest, duke of Lunenburg; Philip, landgrave of 
| Hesse; John Frederic, duke of Saxe; Francia, dake 
,of Lunenbarg; Wolfgang, prince of Anhalt; and the ~ 
} Magistrates of Nuremberg and Reutlingen. The em- 
| peror had ordered the Confession to be presented to him 
iat the next session, Jane 24; but when the evangel- 
‘feal princes asked for permission to read it, their peti- 
‘tion was refused, and efforts were made to prevent the 
* public reading of the document altogether, The evan- 
i gelical princes declared, however, that they would not 
| part with the Confession until ita reading should be 
allowed. The 25th was then fixed for the day of ite 
| presentation. In order to exclude the people, the lit- 
, tle chapel of the episcopal palace was appointed in the 
; place of the spacious City Hall, where the mectings of 
the Diet were held, In this episcopal chapel the Prot- 
estant princes assembled on the appoint 
day, June 25, 1530, at 8 P.M. 
Brock (Pontanus) held in his hands the Latin, Dr. 
Christian Bayer the German copy. They stepped into 
the middle of the assembly, and all the Protestant 
princes rose from their seats, bat were commanded to 
sit down. The emperor wished to hear first the Latin 
copy read, but the elector replied that they were on 
German ground; whereupon the emperor consented 
to the reading of the Germen copy, which was done 
by Dr. Bayer. The reading lasted from 4 to 6 o'clock. 
The reading being over, the emperor commanded both 
| copies to be given to him. The German copy he hand- 
eft to the archbishop of Mayence, the Latin he took 
| slong to Brussels, Neither of them is now extant. 
| He promised to take this highly important matter into 
serious consideration, and make known his decision ; 


| 
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Im the mean while the Confession was not to be printed 
without Imperial permission, The Protestant princes 
promised to comply with this; bot when, soon after 
the reading, an erroneous edition of the Confession 
appeared, it became necessary to have both the Latin 
and German texts published, which was done through 
Melancthon. On June 27 the Confession was given, 
in the presence of the whole assembly, to the Roman 
Catholic theologians to be refuted. The most promi- 
nent among them were Eck, Faber, Wimpina, Coch- 
leus, and Dietenberger. Before they got through 
with their work a letter was received from Erasmus, 
who had been asked for his opinion by cardinal Cam- 
pegius, recommending caution, and the concession of 
the Protestant demands concerning the marriage of 
the priests, monastic vows, and the Lord’s Supper. 
On July 12 the Roman Catholic ‘‘Confutation” was 
presented, which 90 little pleased the emperor, that 
“of 280 leaves, only twelve remained whole.” A 
new ‘“‘Confutstion” was therefore prepared and read 
to the Diet, August 8, by the imperial secretary 
Schweiss, No co 
members of the Diet, and {t was not published until 
1578 (by Fabricius, in his Harmonia . Aug. Co- 
logne, 1578; the German text in Chytreas, /Tistorie der 
A . Conf., Rostock, 1576). Immediataly after the 
reading of the Confotation, the Protestants were com- 
manded to conform to it. Negotiations for effecting 
a compromise were commenced by both parties, but 
led to noresult. Negotiations between the Lutherans 
and the Zuinglians were equally fruitless, Zuinglius 


I 

laldrychi Zwinglio ratio), and Bucer, Cap- 

ito, and Hedio hed drawn up, in the name of the cities 

of Strasburg, Constance, Memmingen, and Lindau, the 

‘essio Tetrapolitana, which was prosented to the em- 

peror July 11, Neither of these two conf.esions was 
read, and both were rejected. 

Against the Roman Catholic ‘'Confutation,” Me- 
lancthon, at the request of the evangelical princes and 
cities, prepared an ‘ Apology of the Confession” (Apo- 
logia Confessionis), which wor presented by the chan- 
cellor Brick, on Sept, 22, to the emperor, who refused 
to receive it, Subsequently Melancthon received a 
copy of the “ Confutation,” which led to many altera- 
tions in the firet draft of the Apology. It was then 
published in Latin, and in a German translation 
Jonas (Wittenberg, 1581). A controversy subsequent- 
ly arose, in consequence of which Melanctbon after 
1540 made considerable alterations in the original 
Augsburg Confession, altering, especially in Art. x, 
the statement of the doctrine of the Lord's Supper in 
favor of the Reformed view. Melancthon, who bad 
already before been charged with ‘‘crypto-Calvinism,” 
was severely attacked on account of these alterations ; 
yet the ‘‘ Confessio Variata'’ remained in the ascend- 
ency until 1580, when the Confessio Invariata was 
put into the ‘‘Concordienbuch” in its place, and thus 
the unaltered Confession has come to be generally 
regarded as the standard of the Lotheran churches. 
But the altered Confession has not ceased to find ad- 
vocates, and several branches of the Lutheran Church 
have even abrogated the authoritative character of the 
Confession, and do not demand from the cleygy a be- 
lief in all its doctrines. 

IT, The following la the table of contents of the Con- 
feasion and of the Apology: Parr I.—1, Acknowl- 
edges four ecumenical councils :—2, Declares original 
asin to consist wholly in concupiscence :—3. Contains 
the eubstance of the Apostles’ Creed :—4, Declares 
that justification fs the effect of faith, exclusive of 

works :—6, Declares the Word of God and the 
acraments to be the means of conveying the Holy 
Spirit, but never without faith :—6, That faith must 
prodace good works purely in obedience to God, and 


not in order to the meriting justification :—7. The true | 
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of it was given to the evangelical | the 
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church consists of the godly only :—8, Allows the va- 
lidity of the sacraments, though administered by the 
evil:—9. Declares the necessity of infant baptism :— 
10, Declares the real presence in the Eucharist, con- 
tinued with the elements only during the period of re- 
ceiving; insists upon communion in both kinds:—11. 
Declares absolution to be necessary, but not a0 partie. 
ular confession :—12. Against the Anabaptists ;—19, 
Requires actual faith in all who receive the sacra- 
ments >—14, Forbide to teach in the church, or to ad- 
minister the sacraments, without being lawfully call- 
ed :—15. Orders the observation of the holy days and 
ceremonies of the church:—16, Of civil matters and 
marriage :—17. Of the resurrection, last judgment, 
heaven, and hell :—18, Of free will:—19. That God is 
not the author of sin :—20. That good works are not 
altogether unprofitable :—21. Forbids the invocation 
of saints. Part 11.—1. Enjoins communion in both 
kinds, and forbids the procession of the holy sacra- 
ment:—2. Condemns the law of celibacy of priests :— 
8. Condemns private masses, and enjoins that some of 
congregation shall always communicate with the 
priest :—4, Against the eear 5 of auricular confes- 
sion:—5, Against tradition and human ceremonies :— 
6. Condemns monastic vows :—7. Discriminates Le 
tween civil and religious power, and declares the pow- 
er of the church to consist only in preaching and sd- 
ministering the sacraments. 

The Apology of the Augsburg Confession contains six- 
teen articles, which treat of origina] sin, justification 
Ly faith, fulfilment of the law, penitence, repentance, 
confession, satisfaction, number and use of the sac- 
raments, human ordinances, invocation of the saints, 
communion In both kinds, celibacy, monastic vows, 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The ‘' Confessio,”’ with 
the ‘' Apologia,’' may be found In Francke, Libri Sym 
botict Ecclesia Lutherana (Lips. 1847, 12mo) ; in Hase, 
Libri Symbolici Eccl, Evangelica (Lips. 1846, 12mo), 
which contains also the papal Augustana Confessionig 
Respunsio of Faber, in Tittmann, Libri Symbolici (1817, 
8vu). It bas aleo been edited by Winer (1825). Zwet- 
tun (:840, 1850), Francke (1846), Muller (1848), Heppe 
(Kassel, 1855). There are works on the history of the 
Confession by Chytraus (Rost. 1574); Maller (Jena, 
1705); Cyprian (Gotha, 1750); Salig (Historie der A. 
C. wad deren Apologie, Halle, 1780, 8 vols.); Welor 
(Kritische Geock. der A.C. Leipz. 1788, 2 vols.); Rot- 


by [termund (Hann. 1830); Danz (Die A.C. nach threr 


Geech, Jena, 1829); Rudelbach (Historische Einleitung 
tn die A.C. Dreed. 1841); Rockert (Lushers VerhdHt. 
rari A, Pad ght — (Luther und die A. 

. Leipzig, also Eoang. Qu. Reriew, April, 
1864, art. 6; ekockstf fiir hid, Theol, 1865, Heft. 8; 
Hardwick, Hist. of 89 Articles, ch, ii; Smith's Hagen- 
bach, Hist. of Doctrines, § 218 ; Gleseler, Church His- 
tory (Smith's edit.), iv, 482, The history and liter. 
ature of the “ Confeasion’’ are given in a very sum- 
mary but accurate way by Hage, in his Prol«gomena, 
etc., to the Lid. Symb.; see also Guericke, Christliche 
Symbolik, § 14, On the relation of the Variata edition 
of 1840 to the original, see Heppe, Die confessionelle 
Entvickhmg der alt-protistantischen Kirche Deutschlanda 
(Merb, 1854); Forstemann, Urkuadenbuch (Halle, 
1888-85). English versions of the ‘ Confession” have 
been published by Rev. W. H. Teale (Leeds, 1642); 
also in P. Hall's /armony of Confessions (Lond, 1842), 
and in Barrow, Summary of Christian Faith and Prac- 
tite, vol. | (London, 1822, 8 vole, 12mo); the latest 
American edition is Henkel’s, of Baltimore, 1858 (a re- 
vised translation), See Conrzssions, 


Augsburg Interim. See Ixrznrm, 


Augusta, Jon, a Bohemian thoologion, born at 
Prague in 1500, died Jan, 18th, 1576. He atudied at 
Wittenberg under Luther and Melancthon, with w* 
he subsequently remained in correspondence, wi 
however, adopting all the views of Luther. 1 
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c  rinlster of the Bohernian brethren, and subse- 
quently a bishop in the Charch. He tried to bring 
about an understanding among the Protestants at an 
interview with Luther in 1542, After the Schmalkal- 
dic war many of the Bohemian brethren were banished, 
chief preachers, was 


ith th 
and Augusta, together w’ e cs raps 


arrested. To recover his liberty, 


again the ‘‘ Utraquists," to whom he had originally be-| lodged 


to: bat he refused to make a public retractation. 
Heteas Ubecstea ta 1564, but had to pledge himself by 
an oath not to teach or preach, He {a the author ofan 
“ Outline of the doctrine of the Bohemian Brethren, 
and of two works on ‘the Duties of the Christian Re- 
ligion” and on ‘“ Temptations.” — Hoefer, 

Générale, iii, 642. 

Augusti, Jonann Cxztstzax WiLHELy, a Ger- 
man theologian, was born 27th of October, 1772, at 
Eechenberg, near Gotha, where his father was pastor. 
He was educated in the gymnasium of Gotha and at 
the University of Jena, where, under Griesbach, he 
devoted himself to theology and philology. In 1796 
he began teaching at Jena, In 1800 he was made pro- 
fessor éxtraordinary, and in 1808 he succeeded Tiger 
in the chair of Oriental literature, which he exchanged 
in 1807 for that of theology. In 1812 he accepted the 
chair of theology in the University of Breslau, In ad- 
dition to which he was honored with a seat in the con- 
sistory of the province of Silesia. His influence upon 
the University of Breslau, and upon all the education- 
al establishments of Silesia, was very great. At the 
time when the French marched into Russis, Augusti 
was rector of the university, and it was owing to his 
intrepidity and patriotic spirit that the property of the 
untveraity was saved. In 1819 he was appointed pro- 
feasor of theology in the newly-established University 
of Bonn, and recelved the title of councillor of the 
Consistory at Cologne. In 1828 he was appointed di- 
rector of the Conslstory of Coblenz, Notwithstanding 
his namerous duties, be still continued his lectures in 
the university until his death, 28th April, 1841. Au- 
gusti was one of the most voluminous theological 
writers of Germany. He was originally led by the 
influence of Griesbach to join the critical or philosoph- 
ical echool of theology, but this did not suit bis natural 
bias, which was more inclined to maintain things as 
they are than to speculative investigations; and dur- 
ing the last forty years of his lifo he was a al 
though not a bigoted advocate of the established form 
of religion. In doctrine be may be considered an or- 
thodox Lutheran. His writings, most of which are 
of a historical or archeological nature, are useful as 
works of reference, but they’ are deficient in elegance 
and simplicity of form, and contain more evidence of 
learning and industry than of the true spirit of a bis- 
torlan. The most important of all his works is the 
Denkwtirdigkeiten aus der christlichen A ie (12 
vols. 8vo, Leipz, 1817-1881), which he subsequently 
condensed into the Handbuch d. christl, Archdologie 
(Leipz. 1837, : vols, 8vo). Among his other works 
are Lehrbuch d. christl. Dogmengeachichts (Leipz. 1 
4th ed. 8vo); Beitrage e. christl. K ‘ i AGT 
turgik (Leipz. 1841-46, 2 vols. 8vo); Evtnleitung im das 
alte Testament (Leipz. last ed. 1827) ; System der christl, 
Dogmatik (Leipz. last ed, 1826); Corpus librorum sym- 
bol, ecclesia reform, (Elbert, 1827),—English Cyclope- 
dia; Herzog, Encyklop. Supplem. 1, 128, 

Augustine (Aureus A uguatinus), bishop of Hi 
was born at Tagaste, in Numidia, i 1 6oe 
mother, Monica, was a Christian and a woman of piety, 
who took care to havo her son {netructed In the true 
faith and placed among the catechumens. His father 
was as yet unbaptized, and appears to bave cared more 
to advance his son in worldly knowledge: he 
nothing for his education; and, after giving bim the 
rudiments of grammar at Tagaste, sent him to Ma- 
daura, a towa in the neighborhood, and afterward re- 
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moved him to Carthage, to learn rhetoric (this was 
about the end of the yesr 371); and here he first im- 
bibed the Manichman errors. He also fell into im- 
moral habitu, of which be afterward gave a minate 
account in bis remarkable ‘‘Confessions,”” In 883 he 
the will of bis mother, and re- 
paired to Rome; and, still adhering to his sect, he 
at the house of a Manichwan, where he fell ill. 
After his recovery he was sent by Symmachus, the pre- 
fect of the city, to Milan, where the inhabitants were 
in want of a professor of rhetoric. Here he came into 
intercourse with Ambrose, and was in a short time eo 
convinced by hie doctrine that he resolved to forsake 
the Manichean sect: this design he communicated 
to bis ret nice nea tascar beeen, 

ne listened to the preaching mbrose aent- 
pase the more he was forced to admire his eloquence, 
the more he guarded himeelf against persuasion. Ob- 
stinate in seeking truth outside of her only sanctua- 
ry, agitated by the stings of his conscience, bound by 
habit, drawn by fear, subjagated by passion, touched 
with the beauty of virtue, seduced by the charms of 
vice, victim of both, never peop eerees 

struggling constantly inst errors 

eau of religion, an unfortunate run- 
ning from rock to rock to escape shipwreck, he flees 
from the light which parsues him—such is the picture 
by which he himself describes his conflicts in his Con. 
fessions. At last, one day, torn by the most violent 
struggles, his face bathed in tears, which flowed invol- 
unterily, he fled for solitude and calm to a retired spot 
in his garden. There, throwing himself on the ground, 
he implored, though confusedly, the aid of Heaven. 
All at once he seemed to hear a voice, as if coming 
from a neighboring house, which said to him, Tolle; 
lege: Take and read. Never before had such emotion 
seized his soul. Surprised, beside himsolf, he asks 
himeelf in vain whence came the voice, or what he 
was to read. He was sustained by a force he knew 
not, and sought his friend Alype. A book was placed 
before him—the epistles of St. Paw. Augustine opens 


a and falls cpon this passage of the apos- 


rioting 

Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh to 
fulfil the lusts thereof.’ Augustine needed not any 
farther reading. Hardly had he finished this passage 
before a ray of divine light broke upon him, enlight- 
ening bis understanding, dissipating all his shadows, 
and kindling in his heart a flame of celestial fre. The 
conversion of Augustine was fully as striking and effi- 
cacious as St, Paul’s had been. All the apostle’s spirit 
had passed in an instant into the new proselyte. He 
was then in his thirty-second year. When once again 
with his mother, the virteous Monica, to whom his 
wanderings had cost so many tears, he related to her 
all that had passed, and also communicated his new 
Tesolutions, with that peaceful firmness which changee 
not. Monica heard this consoling recital with lively 
joy. All these particulars he himeelf gives in hig 
Confessions, with a charm and simplicity which have, 
before or since, never been surpassed." 

After remaining for the space of two years among 
the catechumens, he was baptized by Ambrose at 
Easter, 887. Soon after his baptism, having given up 
his profession, he resolved to return to his own coun- 
try; and on his way thither, while at Ostia, his mother 
died. About this time he wrote his treatises De Mo. 
ribus Eccl. Catholice et de Moribus Masicheortm, also 
De Quantitate Anime, He arrived in Africa at the end 
of 888, and removed to Tagaste, where he dwelt for 
three years with some of his friends, occupied solely 
with prayer, meditation, and study. At this period he 


epared | wrote the treatises De Genesi contra Manicheos and De 


Vera Religione. [n 891 he went to Hippo; and while 
there, in epite of his tears and reluctance, the people 
of that city chose him to fil! the office of priest in their 
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church, and brought him to Valerius, their bishop, 
that he might ordain him. When priest, he instituted 
a monastery in the chnrch of Hippo, where he entirely 
devoted himself to works of piety and devotion, and 
to terching. Valerius, the bishop, contrary to the cus- 
tom of the African churches, permitted Augustine to 
preach in his place, even when he himeelf was pres- 
ent; and, when this was objected to, he excused him- 
self on the ground that, being himself a Greek, he 
ier Ae caveat uriivcceeinigenine 

ice became more . ¢ 898 Augustine 
wrote the treatise De duabws animabve, contra Mani- 
ches. In 895 he was elected colleague to Valerius in 
his episcopacy, and consecrated Bishop of Hippo, con- 
trary to the canons of the church. The duties of his 
office were discharged with the greatest fidelity; but, 
amid al) his labors, he found time for the composition 
of his most elaborate works, His treatise De Libero 
Arbitrio was finished in 895; the Confessionum 
XIIT in 898; moot of the treatises against the Donatists 
between 400 and 415; those against the Pelagians be- 
tween 412 and 428. The De Civitate Dei was began 
in 418 and finished in 426. The singular candor of 
Augustine is shown in his Retractationes (written in 
428), in which he explaine and qualifies his former 
writings, and not unfrequently acknowledges his mis- 
takes of opinion. [n 480, the Vandals, under Genseric, 
laid siege to Hippo, and in the third month of the siege 
(August 28) Augustine died, in his 76th year, 

His w career, after his of the Chris- 
tian faith, was consistent with his bigh calling; the 
only faults with which he can be charged are an oc- 
casional undue severity in controversy and the share 
which he bore in the persecution of the Donatists 
(q. v.). His intellect was acute, vigorous, and com- 
prehensive; his style rapid and forcible, but not re- 
markable for purity or elegance. “Of all the fathers 
of tbe Latin Church” (says M. Villomain, in his Tod- 
leau de 1 dela chaire au quatritme sidcle, 1849, 
8vo0), “St. Augustine brought the highest deyres of 

ion in theology, and the moet eloquence and 
even sensibility in echolasticism. Give another 
century, place him in the highest civilization, and a 
man never will have appeared endowed with a vacter 
or more flexible genius. Metaphysics, history, an- 
tiquities, science, and manuere, Augustine had em- 
braced them all, He writes on music as well as on 
the freedom of the will; he explains the intellectual 
phenomenon of the memory as well an reasons on the 
fall of the Roman Empire. His subtile and vigorous 
mind has often consumed in mystical problems an 
amount of sagacity which would suffice for the most 
sublime conceptions, His eloquence, tinged with af- 
fectation and barbarisma, is often fresh and simple, 
His austere morality displeased the corrupt casuists 
whom Pascal had so severely handled. His works are 
not only the perennial source of that scientific theology 
which has agitated Europe for so many ager, but also 
the most vivid image of Christian society at the end 
of the fourth century.’ 

“If we contemplate Augustine as a scholar, our 

gment of him will vary according to the different 
demands we make of atheologian. If we compare the 
famous bisbop witb learned theologians of the present 
time, he can scarcely deserve the name of such « one; 
for we shall not readily reckon among learned theo- 
logiana any one who knows nothing at all of Hebrew 
and but little of Greek. But if we estimate Augustine 
according to his own period, as it is proper we should, 
he was by all means a learned man, and was surpassed 
by but few, and among the Latin fathers perhaps only 
by Jerome, though by him in a high dewree. Thus 
mach, however, is certain, Angustine had more genius 
than learning, more wit and penetration than funds- 
mental ecience.  ecteroned was he erste and 
especially a logical mind. His works sufficiently prove 
his taleat for system-making and a logical develop- 
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ment of ideas, We also find in them much philosophe 
ical speculation peculiar to himself, Butthe value of 
those specolations is not to be highly rated, since he 
was far from being #0 mach of a metaphysician in gen- 
eral a be was of a logician. Nor was he wanting in 
& knowledge of philosophical systems and the specula- 
tions of others. His weakest point as a sc’ was 
in a knowledge of languages. In this he was eur- 
passed even by Pelagius, who was only « layman; 
for although, as before remarked, he was not entirely 
ignorant of Greek, his knowledge of it was very lim- 
ited, and we meet with s maltitude of oversights on 
this account. Hence be generally used only the Latin 
translation of the Bible, which is so often faulty; and 
even in the New Testament he recura but seldom to 
the original text, His ignorance and incapacity in 
expounding the Scriptures, at least of the Old Testa- 
ment, he himself acknowledges (Retract.i, 18). Hence 


Libri | he very often founds his arguments from the sacred 


books on erroneous interpretations. He also employed 
philosophical reasons to support his positive doctrines, 
and strove to unite the rational with the revealed be- 
in ban set me etearee 
lo ‘ustin. ou r 

he defended not only with exegetical, but also with 
philosophical weapons, His knowledge of the opinions 
of the earlier fathers often failed him, In a letter to 
Jerome (Ep. 67; Opp. Hieron, Vall, ed.), ne frankly 
confesses that he knows not the errors charged upon 
Origen, and begs Jerome to point them out to him. 
His taste was not sufficiently formed by the study of 
the classics. Hence his style (though we find some 
good remarks of his on grammar, and his ability for 
eloquence is sufficiently manifest in particular pas- 
sages) was on the whole defective in purity and ele- 
gance, as could not but be expected in an age when 
the study of Cicero had begun to be regarded as a sin. 
He also believed that rhetorical euphony was rather 
hurtful than beneficial to the presentation of Christian 
traths, as they thus lose their dignity. In other re 
specta he did not deepise the Hberal arts, but believed 
they could be profitably used only when those who 
practice them are inspired by the Christian spirit (Ep. 
101, ad Memorixm,”’—Wiggers, Augustinism and Pei 
gianism, chap. 1.) His knowledge of Greek was mod- 
erate, and his biblical criticioms are therefore of com- 
paratively Uttle value (see Clausen, Augustinus 8. Ser. 
taterpres, Hafn. 1828); but as a theologian he made a 
deep impression upon bis own age, and, indeed, upon 
the whole theology of the church down to the present 
time. “ His influence may be compared with that of 
Origen ia the East, but it was more general and en- 
during in the West. He was one of those great men, 
of world-wide celebrity, whose agency is not limited 
to thelr own times, but is felt afresh at various epochs 
in the lapse of centuries. His position in reference to 
theology was similar to that of Plato and Aristotle in 
the department of philosophy. On the one hand, the 
development of the Catholic dogma which appears in 
the writings of the schoolmen proceeded from him, 
and, on the other hand, a reaction of the pure Chris- 
tlan consciousness against the foreign elements of the 
Catholic dogma. Those tendencies within the pale of 
the Catholic Church from which a new Christian life 
emanated connect themeelves with him. Even the 
more complete reaction at the Reformation, and the 
various revivals which the evangelical church has ex- 
perlenced, may be traceable to the same source. He 
resembled Origen in his turn for speculation, but sur- 
passed him in originality, depth, and acuteness. Both 
passed through Platonism in the process of thelr cul- 
tare; he did not, however, like Origen, mingle the 
Christian end Platonic elements, but developed the 
principles of Christtanity independently of Plator'-— 
and even in opposition to it. Bot Origen e: 

him in greater mental freedom and erudite bi 
culture, while Augustine's mind was fettered b; 
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inite church system, The union of their mental ele- 
ments would, without doubt, have made the most com- 
plete church teacher. Nevertheless, many qualities 
were united in Augustine, which we find scattered in 
separate tendencies of theological development, and 
hence we see the various perioda of the church ehad- 
owed’forth in his mental career” (Neander, Hist. of 
Dogmas, ii, 258). 

“In estimating Augustine oe a theologian, we must 
remember that he commenced life as a Manichsan ; 
and many believe that traces of the Manichman doc- 
trine (of the evil nature of matter, etc.) can be traced 
in the later and severer forms of his belief. In at- 
tacking the Manichmans, he wrote his treatise De 
Libero Arbitria, which certainly would have received 
a different shape had he written it at a later period, 
i.e. during his disputes with the Pelagians. In the 
various discussions which have arisen concerning pre- 
destination and the doctrines with which it is con- 
nected, some modern divines have quoted the argu- 
ments of Augustine against the Manicheans, and oth- 
ers those which he employed against the Pelagians, 
according to the discordant views which the comba- 
tants severally entertain on these controverted points. 
One of them has thus expressed himself, in his en- 
deavor to reconcile Augustine with himself: ‘The 
heresy of Pelagius belng suppressed, the catholic doo- 
trine in that point became more settled and confirmed 
by the opposition; such freedom being left to the will 
of man a8 was subservient unto grace, in 
some measure with those heavenly Influences, And 
so much is confessed by Augustine himself, where he 
asks this question, ‘‘ Doth any man affirm that free will 
is perished utterly from man by the fall of Adam?” 
And thereunto he makes this answer: ‘‘ Freedom is 
perished by sin; but it is that freedom only which we 


hed in Paradies, of having perfect righteousness with | believing, they 


immortality." For, otherwise, it appears to be his 
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| may will God works withont us ; bat when we will, and 
20 will as to do, he co-works with us; yet, anless he 
‘ either works that we may will, or co-works when we 
‘ do will, we are utterly incapable of doing any thing in 
the good works of piety." These are but vary slight 
| specimens of the mode in which learned and ingenious 
. men have tried to give a kind of symmetrical propor- 
‘ tion to this father’s doctrinal system. Several large 
| treatives have been published with the same praise- 
| worthy intention; the pious authors of them either 
| entirely forgetting, or having never read the rather 
' latitudinarian indulgence of opinion which St. Au- 
gustine claims for himself in his ‘Retractations.’ If 
| however, an estimate may be formed of what this fa- 
ther intended in his various pacificatory doctrinal ex- 
| planations from what he has actually admitted and ex- 
| preased, it may be safely affirmed that no systematic 
| writer of theology seems 20 completely to have enter- 
ed into the best views of the bishop of Hippo, or 80 
‘neatly reconciled the apparent discordances in them, 
(as Anmrstus has done’ (Wateon, Theol. Dictionary, 
|e. The in Augustine's theology are de» 
‘ ecribed as follows by Neander (History of Dogmas, ii, 
$47). ‘In bis treatises de Lib. Arbitrio and de Vera 

i he seppoees everything in man to be condi- 
j tioned on free will. Tn bis exposition of Rom. ix 
: (A.D, 894) he expressly opposes the thon of 
that as implying predestination and the exelu- 
‘sion of free will. Man indeed, he says, could not 
' merit divine grace by his works, for, in order to per- 
; form works that are truly plons, he must have first a 
: suitable state of heart, the inward ia, But this 
, source of goodness man has not from himself; only 
the Holy Spirit can impart it to him in regeneration ; 
antecedent! to this all men are in equal estrangement 
‘ from God; but it depends on themselves whether, by 
make themselves ousceptible for the 
Holy Spirit or mot. (Cap. 60.—Quod credimus nos- 


opinion that man was not merely passive in all the trum est; quod autem bonum operamur illiua qoi cre- 
acts of grace which condaced to glory, according to dentibus in se dat Spiritam Sanctum.) God has cho- 
the memorable saying of his, 80 common in the mouths sen faith. It is written, God works all in all men, but 
of all men, ‘He who first made us without our help, ' he does not believe all in all. Fatth is man’s concern. 
will not vouchsafe to save us at least without our con- | (Non quidem Deus elegit opera qua ipee largitur qaum 
currence." If any harsher expressions have escaped ! dat Spiritum Sanctum ut per caritatem bona opere- 
his pen (es commonly it happeneth in the heats of a} mur; sed tamen elegit fidem.) From this point we 


disputation), they are to be qualified by this last rule, 
and by that before, in which it was affirmed that ‘God 
could not with justice jadge and condemn the world, 
if all men’s sins proceeded not from their own free | 
will, but from some overruling providence which en-' 
forced them to it."’’ Another admirer of this father 
offers the following as an attempt at reconciliation: 
‘ Augustine denied that the co-operation of man is at | 
all exerted to prodace the renewal of our nature; but, | 
when the renewal had been produced, he admitted | 
that there was an exercise of the will combined with 
the workings of grace. In the tenth chapter of his 
work against the Manichmans, the bishop af Hippo | 
thus expresses himself: ' Who is it that will not ex-- 
claim, How foolish it ia to deliver precepts to that man: 
who is not at liberty to perform what is commanded! | 
“Lod hoe walees tb ou ores Kis os hac ba poe | 
to fulfil the commands! Yet those unhappy persons | 
[the hseans} do not perceive that they are as- 
eribing such injustice and want of equity toGod. But 
what greater truth is there than this, that God has de- 
livered precepts, and that human spirits have freedom \ 
of will?” Elsewhere he says, ‘‘ Nothing is more with- | 
in our power than our own will, The will is that by 
whick we commit eln, and by which we live right- 
eously."” Nothing can be plainer than that the writer 
of these passages admitted the liberty of the human 
will, and the necessity of our own exertions In con- 
junction with divine grace. How this Is to be recon- 
clled with his general doctrine is perhaps indicated {n | 
the following passage from his book De Grata et lib, | 
Arbitrio, ¢.17. Spoaking of grace, he says ‘that we 


can trace the gradual revolation in Augustine’s mode 
of thinking to its later harsher form. Yet in his 
treatise De 83 diversis quastionibus (written about A.D. 
888), he says, in explaining Rom. ix, 18 (‘Therefore 
hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, and 
whom he will he hardeneth’). This will of God is not 
unrighteous, for it is conditioned by the most secret 
relations of congruity; all men, indeed, are corrupt, 
but yet there is a difference among them; there is in 
sinners something antecedent by which they become 
deserving of justification or of hardening (Quastio 
68, § 4.—Venit enim de occultissimis meritis, quia et 
ipel peccatores cum propter generale peccatam onam 
massam feceriot, non tamen nulla est inter illos di- 
versitas, Precedit ergo aliquid in peccatoribus quo, 
quamvis nondum sint justificati digni efficiantar jus 
tificatione et item prmcedit in allis peccatoribus quo 
digni sunt obtusions). The calling of individuals 
and of wholo nations belongs to those high and deep 
things which man does not understand if he is mot 
spiritually minded. But it must be always main- 
tained that God does nothing unrighteous, and that 
there is no being who does not owe everything to God. 
The more Augustine advanced in a deeper perception 
of faith, the more he recognised it es a living principle, 
and not as a mere faith of authority, and he acquired 
& stronger conviction that faith presupposed a divine 
operation in the soul of man, and that the Bible re. 
ferred it to divine agency, He was now easily im- 
pelled to the other extreme, and to give a one-sided 
prominence to the divine factor in faith, Resignation 
to God became his ruling principle, and, looking back 
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at his earlier life, he learned more and more to trace 
everything to his training by divine grace. He now 
allowed the conditioning element of free human sus- 
ceptibility to vanish altogether. That theodicy now 
appeared to him untenable, which made the attain- 
ment of faith by individuals or nations, or their re- 
maining strangers to the Gospel, dependent on their 
worthiness and the divine preactence ; in opposition to 
this view, he now sought for a foundation in the secret 
absolute decrees of God, according to which one was 
chosen and another not. This view was confirmed by 
the opinion prevalent in the North African Charch, 
that outward baptism was essential to salvation. He 
now inquired how it was that one child received bap- 
tism and another not, and this seemed to confirm the 
unconditionality of the divine predestinatlon. The 
alteration in his mode of thinking occupied perhaps a 
space maga trond In the diverea questiones ad Sim- 
picionum, written about A.D. 897, this is shown most 
decidedly, as he himself says in his treaties de dono 

ia that he had then arrived at the perception 
that even the beginning of faith was the gift of God. 
In that work (lib. i, questio 2) be derives all good in 
man from the divine aguey soem the words of Paul, 
‘What hast thou that thou hast not received ?’ (1 Cor. 
fv, 7), be infers that can come from man 
himself. ‘How can it be explained,’ he aske, ‘that 
the Gospel reaches one man and not another? and 
that even the same dispensationa act quite differently 
on different persons? It belongs to God to furnish 
the means which lead every man to believe; conse- 
quently, the reason of the difference can only be that, 
according to his own decree, it seems good to with- 
hold it from one and not from another. All men, in 
consequence of the first transgression, are exposed to 
perdition; in this state there can be no higher move- 


ment, therefore none at all, in them toward conver- | 


sion, But God, out of compassion, chooses some to 
whom he imparts divine grace, gratia which 
operates upon them in an irresistible manner. but yet 
in accordance with their rational nature, so that they 
cannot do otherwise than follow it. The rest he leaves 
to their merited perdition.’ From the preceding re- 
marks it is clear that Augustine reached the stand- 
point fixed by his own experience; and we perceive 
how false it is that his system In this form was derived 
from his excessive opposition to Pelagianism, since it 
had been formed ten years before his conflict with it. 
We might rather affirm of Pelagius that he would not 
have developed his doctrine in Ite actual form had he 
not been opposed to Augustine.’’ 

In the year 412 Augustine began to write against 
the doctrines of Pecactus, a native of Britain, who 
had resided for a considerable time at Rome, and ac- 
quired univereal esteem by the purity of his man- 
néra, his piety, and his erudition, In the defense of 
his opinions Pelagiua was eeconded by Celestius, a 
man equally eminent for his talents and his virtues, 
Their principles were propagated rapidly, and were 
speedily transplanted to almost every. corner of Chris- 
tendom. If the brief notices which have come down 
to us respecting their tenets, in the writings of their 
adversaries, be correct, they (1) denied the regenera- 
tion of infants in baptism and the damnation of al) an- 
baptized infants; (2) they denied that Adam's sin was 


imputed to his posterity, and went so far as to reject | jec 


original sin entirely; (8) they asserted the 

of the will, and its capacity for without super- 
natural grace. ‘It is not,’ they sald, ‘free will if 
St requires the ald of God; because every one has it 
within the power of his own will to do any thing, or 
not to do it. Our victory over sin and Satan proceeds 
not from the help which God affords, but is owing to 
our own free will. The unrestricted capability of 
men's own free will is amply sufficient for all these 
things, and therefore no necessity exists for asking of 
God those things which we are able of ourselves to ob- 
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| tain; the gifts of grace being only necessary to enable 
men to do that more easily and completely which yet 
they could do themselves though more slowly and with 
Greater difficulty, seeing that they are perfectly free 
| creatures.’ These opinions were assailed by St. Au- 
gustine and St. Jerome, as well as by Orosius, a Span- 
ish presbyter, and they were condemned as heresies in 
the Council of Carthage and in that of Milevis. In his 
eagernesa to confute these opponents, St. Augustine 
employed language so strong as made it suaceptible of 
an interpretation wholly at variance with the account- 
ability of man. This led to farther explanations and 
modifications of his sentiments, which were multiplied 
when the Seml-Pelagians arose, who thought that the 
truth lay between his doctrines and those of the Pelagi- 
ans. Concerning origina) sin, he maintained that it was 
derived from our first parents; and he believed he had 
ascertained jn what the original sin conveyed by Adam 
to his posterity consisted. In his sentiments, however, 
upon the latter point he was rather inconsistent, at one 
time asserting that the essence of original sin was con- 
cuplscence, and at another expressing doubts respect- 
ing his own position. This subject was bequeathed as 
a legacy to the schoolmen of a subsequent age, who ox- 
ercised their subtle wits upon ali its ramifications down 
to the period of the Council of Trent. On the conse- 
quences of the fall of our first parents, St. Augustine 
tangbt that by it human nature was totally corrupted, 
and deprived of all inclination and abillty to do good. 
Before the age in which he lived, the early fathers 
held what, in the language of systematic theology, is 
termed the synergistic system, or the needfulness of 
haman co-operation in the works of holiness; bat, 
though the freedom of the will was not considered by 
them as excluding or rendering unnecessary the grace 
of God, yet much vagueness ts perceptible in the man- 
ner in which they express themselves, In fact, there 
was no scientific view as yet on these trpics, Those 
early divines generally used the language of Scrip- 
ture, the fertile invention of controversial writers not 
having as yet displayed itself, except on the divine 
nature of Jesus Christ, and subsidiary terme and learn- 
ed distinctions not Leing then required by any great 
differences of opinion, But as soon as Pelagius broach- 
ed his errora, the attention of Christians was natural. 
ly turned to the investigation of the doctrine of grace. 
The personal experience of Augustine, coinciding with 
the views of the great body of the Christian Church, 
admitted the necessity of divine grace, or the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, for our obedience to the law of God, 
He ascribed the renovation of our moral constitution 
wholly to this grace, denied all co-operation of man 
with it for answering the end to be accomplished, and 
represented it as irresistible. He farther affirmed that 
it was given only to a certain portion of the human 
race, to those who showed the fruits of it in their eanc- 
tification, and that it secured the perseverance of all 
upon whom it was bestowed. His view of predestl- 
nation has been sammed up as follows; 1. That God 
from all eternity decreed to create mankind holy and 
good. 2. That he foresaw man, being tempted by Sa- 
tan, would fall into sin, if God did not hinder it; he 
decreed not to hinder. 8. That out of mankind, aeen 
fallen into sin and misery, he chose a certain number 
to raise to righteousness and to eternal life, and re- 
ted the rest, leaving them in their eins, 4, That 
for these his chosen he decreed to send his Son to re- 
deem them, and his Spirit to call them and sanctify 
them ; the rest he decreed to forsake, leaving them to 
Satan and themeelves, and to punish them for their 
sins, After Augustine had thus almost newly mould- 
ed the ecience of theology, snd had combined with it, 
as an essential part of divine truth, that the fate of 
men was determined by the divine decree indepen- 
dently of thelr own efforts and conduct, and that 
they were thue divided into the elect and reprobate, 
it became necessary, in order to preserve consistency, 
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to introduce into his system a limitation with respect | 
to baptism, and to preserve the opinions concerning | 
it from interfering with those which flowed from the , 
doctrine of predestination. He accordingly taught that 
hoy with it the forgiveness of ains; that it | 


ilmits its proper efficacy to those who are comprehend- 
ed, as the heirs of eternal life, in the decree of the Al- 
mighty, Many, however, of those who strictly ad- 
here to him tn other parts of his doctrinal system de- 
int. See Petactanmm. His hon- 
est anxiety for the honor of the grace of God led him 
to overlook the haman side of the question, and to 
makes the operation of grace more like neces- 
sity than moral influence, The traces of his Mani- 
chwan habit of thought appear plainly here, ‘ Here,”’ 
says Kling, in his excellent article on Augustine in; 
Herzog's Real-Enacyblopddie (i, 628), ‘is a weak side 
in Augustine's system. In the attempt of hia flery 
and impulsive intellect to give fixity and stability to 
the doctrine of Christian anthropology, and to leave 
no room in his system for self-righteousness, he fell 
into the labyrinth of unconditional predestination, im- 
plying a doalism in the Divine will which has Dever | 
gained the mind of the Christian Charch as a correct | 
interpretation of Scripture as a whole. In fact, the 
system has bean a etumbling-block in the church from | 
Angustine's time till now, As for the better part of | 
Augustine's doctrine, which is, in fact, its true essence, 


whatever to mere human ability, because the conse- 
quences of the fall have left that nature incapable of 
renewal except by a divine power of renovation, this ; 
doctrine has ponetrated the heart and intellect of the 
church, and has found expression in her creeda and 
confessions in all ages." See Avousriniax, 

The Donatist controversy was one of the bitterest 
waged by Augustine, and was, perhaps, on the whole, 
the least honorable to him. Before this controversy, 
and even during the earlier pariod of it, he had always 
treated heretics with mikiness and charity, and op- 
posed the passage of several laws against the Dona- 
tlets, ‘But at a later period, after the Donatists had 
made alarming progress among the African churches, 
the urgent representations of his colleagues caused a 
— aaa of bis Sule became the most ar- 

ent advocate of the comp’ suppression of o: 
heresy, and he based this shocking theory on ah pay 
sage in Luke xiv, where the master of a house, after 
the invited guests have declined to come, orders the 
servants to bring in the poor, the maimed, the halt, 
the blind, from the streets and lanes of the city, and, 
when there was yet room, to ‘go out Into the bi 
ways and hedges, and compel them to come in,’ T' 
{Interpretation by a church father 20 profoandly re- 
vered, has been, tn all following centuries, the source 
of incalculable mischief, It is one of the 
weapons with which ecclesiastical and royal despots 
have attempted to justify the murder of millions on 
the charge of rte fe Even men like Boasuet were 
induced, by the weight of Augustine's authority, to 
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advocate compulsory measures against heretica’’ (Ne- 
ander, Church /Jistory, ili, 197-217 ; Flottas, Bewdes uw 
Saint Augustin, Paris, 1862), 

St, Augustine's works have been printed in a col- 
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lected form repeatedly: at Paris, in 10 vols, folio, 
1682; by Erasmus, from Frobentus's preas, 10 vols, 
follo, 1540-48; by the divines of Louvain, 10 vols, 
folio, Lugd. 1586; and by the Benedictines of the con- 
gregation of St. Maur, 10 vols. folio, Paris, 1679-1700, 
folio, Antwerp, 


(not the best) 


uguelai recensus 
by mag cheaper Heep 
Benedictine 


(Oxf. 1880-1855). of 
with an introduction by Prof. Shedd, has 
published at Andover (1660). M. Ponjoulat, the au- 


iH 


quetine, The translators claim that this is the first 
complete French translation of the great church fa- 
ther, The work will be completed in bt pa 
umes (Saint Augustin; Cluvres Complites). 

prveri of the De Civitate Dei have been published by 
Bruder (Leipeic, 1888) and Strange (Cologne, 1860); 
, by Bruder (Leipeic, 1837), Pusey 
(Oxford, ), Raumer (Stuttgart, 1856); of the Me 
ditationas, by Sintzel (Sulzbach, 1844) and Westhoff 
(Monster, 1854). German translations of the Confes- 
stones have been published by Rapp (8d edition, Stutt- 
gart, 1856); Groninger (4th edit, MOnster, 1859), and 
by several anonymous translators (Passau, 6th edit. 
1856; Ratisbon, 1858; Reutlingen, 1858); and of the 


» Vol. i, pansine 5 
Mosley, ris armen Doctrine of Predestination (Lond, 

; Moshelm, Ch. Ais. i, 110, 156; Wiggers, Jie 
tory of Auguetinianism and Pelagianiem (vol. i trans. by 
E 


Rev. 1857, 852 9q.; Princeton Reo, July, 1662, art, ili; 
Watson, Dictionary, 8. v.; ook, » Bivg. vol. 1; 
Taylor, Ancient Christianity, 1, 281; Jadrd. f. dewteche 
Theologie, 1862; Church Review, July, 1868, 816. 
Augustine (or Avsrin), first archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was a monk of the Benedictine monastery of 
St. Andrew, at Rome, and was sent by Pope Gregory, 
Sout $5 tual Manone; O's alsonry ines Thay: 
to the papal throne, as a m into Eng- 
land, together with forty companions, also Benedic- 
tines, A.D, 596 (Bede, Mist, Eccl. i, 28), Augustine 
and his company became and Augus- 
tine was dispatched back to Rome to obtain the pope's 
heave for their return; but Gregory disregarded his 
remonstrances, and, providing him with new lotters 
of protection, commanded him to proceed. Angus- 
tine and bls companions landed late in 596 in the 
fole of Thanet, whence they sent messengers to Eth. 
elbert, king of Kent, to inform him of tho object of 
their mission, Ethelbert's queen, Bertha, daughter 
of Cherebert, king of the Parisii, was a Christian, 
and by the articles of her marriage (as early ae 570) 
had the free exercise of her religion allowed her, Eth- 
elbert ordered the missionaries at first'to continue in 
the isle of Thanet, but some time after came to them 
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and invited them to an audience in the open air. Al- 
though he refused at first to abandon the gode of his 
fathers, he allowed them to preach without molesta- 
tion, and assigned them a residence in Canterbury, 
then called Dorobernia, which they entered in proces- 
sion, singing hymns, After the conversion and bep- 
tism of the king himeelf, they recelved license to 
preach in any part of his dominions, which Bede as- 
sures us (c. 25) extended (probably over tributary 
kingdoms) as far as the river Humber, and proselytes 
were now made in remarkable numbers. In 597, Au- 
gustine, by direction of Pope Gregory, went over to 
Aries, in France, where he was consecrated archbish- 
op, and metropolitan of the English nation, by the 
archbishop of that place; after which, returning into 
Britain, he sent Lawrence, the presbyter, and Peter, 
the monk, to Rome, to acquaint the pope with the suc- 
cess of his mission, and to desire his solution of certain 
questions respecting church discipline, the mainte- 
nance of the clergy, etc. which Bede (1. i, c. 27) has 
reported at length in the form of interrogatories and 
answers. Gregory sent over more missionaries, and 
directed him to constitute a bishop at York, who might 
have other subordinate bishops, yet in such a manner 
that Augustine of Canterbury should be metropoliten 
of all England. Augustine now made an attempt to 
establish uniformity of discipline in the island, and, as 
@ neceasary step, to gain over the Welsh bishope to 
his opinion. For this @ conference was held 
in Worcestershire, at a place since called Augustine's 
Oak, where the archbishop endeavored to persuade 
the prelates to make one communion, and assist In 
preaching to the unconverted Saxons; but neither 
this, nor a second conference, in which ho threatened 
divine vengeance in case of non-obedionce, was suc- 
cessful. After Augustine's death, Ethelfrid, king of 
Northumberland, marched with an army to Caerleon, 
and near twelve hundred monks of Bangor were put 
to the sword. In the year 604 Augustine consecrated 
two of bis companions, Mellitus and Justur, the for- 
mer to the see of London, the latter to that of Roches- 
ter. He died at Canterbury, probably in 607, but the 
date of his death is variously given from 604 to 614. 
The observation of the festival of St, Augustine was 
first enjoined in a synod held under Cuthbert, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Gervase, Act. Pontif. Cantuar. 
Script. x, col. 1641), and afterward by the pope's ball 
in the reign of Edward III. See Bede, Hist. Eccl. tiv. 
1 and ii; Gregortus, Epistole, |. vii, ep. 5, 80; 1. ix, 
ep. 56; Joan Diacon. Vita S. Greg.; Stanley, Memo- 
riale of Canterbury (London, 1855); Acta Sanctorum, 
Mensis Mail, vi, 878; English Cyclopedia; Neander, 
Ch. Hist. \ii, 11-18; Smith, Relsgion of Ancient Britain, 
ch.x. See EncLanp, Cuorce or. 

Augustinian Monks are divided into two class- 
es: 

I, Canons ReouLar.—In the year 1088, four can- 
ons of the Church of Avignon, called Arnaldus, Odelo, 
Pontius, and Durandus, being desirous of leading a 
more strictly religious life, betook themselves, with 
the permission of the bishop Benedict, to a solitude, 
where they led an ascetic life; and having thus orig- 
Inally been under the canonical institution before the 
monastic, they acquired the name of ‘ regular canons.” 
A large number of canons, both Jay and clerical, in- 
duced by their example, set themselves to follow this 
new rale of life, and ere long monasteries were built 
in various places, but chiefly in solitudes, and filled 
with these new candidates for the regular life, who 
differed from the monke in name only, At first they 
appear to have bad no rule pecullar to themselves, and 
probably followed that of Aix-ta-Chapelle (A.D. 816) ; 
but subsequently they assumed for their rule that of 
Augustine (i. e. his letter ad Sonctimoniales), adding 
to it various constitutions taken from the rule of Ben- 
edict and elsewhere. Stevens saya that they did not 
take any vows antil the pein century, nor do they 
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appear to have assumed the name of “ Regular Canons 
of 8t. Augustine” until Innocent 1], at Lateran, in 
1189, ordained that all regular canons should be under 
the rule of St. Augustine, contained in his 109th epis- 
tle. The dress of the regular canons was usually a 
long black cassock, and a white rochet over it, and 
over that a black cloak and hood; they also wore 
beards ond caps, They were 2 numerous body in 
England, where they were probably first settled at 
Colchester in 1105. They are said to have had 170 © 
houses in England. They were established in Scot- 
land in 1114, ut the desire of Alexander I, and had in 
that country 28 monasteries, of which the chief were 
Scone, Loch Tay, Inch Colme, St. Andrew's, Holy- 
rood, Cambuskenneth, and Jedburgh.—Dugdale, Afo- 
asticon, vi, 87. 

II, Hersrrs, one of the four great mendicant or- 
ders [see Mxnnicant OrpeRs] of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. The Augustinians endeavor to trace their 
origin back to the time when St. Augustine, after his 
conversion, lived for three yeara in a villa near Ta- 
gaste, wholly given up to ascetic exercises. But even 
the Romanist historians generally reject this claim as 
utterly without foundation. The order originated in 
1256, when Pope Alexander IV, in pursuance of a de- 
cree, compelled eight minor monastic congregations, 
among which the John-Bonites (founded in 1168 by 
Jobn Bon), the Brittinians, and the Tuscen hermits 
were the most important, to unite, The united order 
wae called the /ermite of St. Augustine, because most 
of the congregations followed the Rule of Augustine, a 
compilation of precepts taken from two sermons of St. 
Augustine on the morals of priests and from his letter 
to the nuns of Hippo. Though now monks, they re- 
tained the name hermits, because all the congregutions 
had been hermits, In 1257 they were exempted from 
the jurisdiction of the bishops, and divided into four 
provinces, Italy, Spain, France, and Germany. Un- 
like the other mendicant orders, they started with a 
lax rule, and gross disorders and immorality grew up 
among them sooner and mere generally than among 
the others. 


Uenal Style of the Augustine Hermits, 1. In-doors; 2. Abroad. 


Since the fourteenth century many attempts at in- 
troducing a stricter discipline have been made by zeal- 
ous members, and have resulted in the formation of a 
large number of special congregations, of which the con- 
gregation of Lombardy, with 86 convents, became the 
most numerous, The congregation of Saxony, which 
was established in 1498, and with which the convents 
of Germany generally connected themselves, separa- 
ted itself entirely from the order, and its superior, 
John Staupitz, assumed the title of vicar-general. 
Among the friends of Staupitz was Martin Loren, 
tho most celebrated of all who over wore the 
Augustine, and through whose influence 
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of the convents of the Saxon congregation seceded 
from the Roman Catholic Church. 

Tue Discarceatep or BaRnevooreD Avavsrini- 
ans (Observants, Recollects) owe their origin to the 
Portuguese monk Thomas a Jesu de Andrade (died in 
1582), though their first convent was not organized 
antil after his death, tn 1588, by order of the king of 
Spain. They adopted a rule which in strictness sur- 
passes the primitive one, and were afterward divided 
into three separate congregations, the Italian-German, 
until 1656, in four provinces, subsequently In seven 
(2 of Naples, 2 of Sicily, 1 of Genoa, 1 of Germany, 
1 of Piedmont), the French in three provinces, and 
the Spanish, the most rigorous of all, which extended 
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trouge. In 1860 the Augustinian nuns bad, altogether, 
42 establishments in France, and a few others in Italy, 
Switzerland, Prussia, Spain, Holland and Belgiom, 
Poland, Cansda (at Quebec), and South America. 
The sources of inforination are the same as those men- 
| tloned at the close of the preceding article. See also 
Migne, Dict. des Ordres Religieuz, tom. iv, p. 105-116. 
Augustinism, the theological system of St. Au- 
gustine, as developed in opposition to Pelagianiam 
and Semi-Pelagianism. ‘Augustine considered the 
human race as s compact mass, 2 collective body, re- 
sponsible in ite unity and solidarity. Carrying out 
his system in all its logical consequences, he laid down 
the following riyid proposition as his doctrine: ‘ As 


to the East and West Indies, to the Philippine Icl-| all men have sinned in Adam, they are subject tothe 
ands, to Japan and Rome. They have in every prov-| condemnation of God on account of this hereditary 
ince a retired convent, with a hermitage close by, in | sin and the guilt thereof'” (Smith's Hagenbach, Hie- 
which monks desirous of a particular ascetic perfec-| tory of Doctrines, i, 299). Wigyers (Augustinism and 


tion may live. 

In the sixteenth century, when Pins V conferred on 
them the privileges of the other mendicant orders, the 
Augustinians counted 2000 convents of men and 800 
of females, together with 85,000 inmates. The order 
has fallen in the general suppression of convents in 
Portugal, Spain, France, Northern and Western Ger- 
many, and quite recently in Italy. At the beginning 
of 1860, the Augustinian Hermits had 181 convents in 
Italy, 10 in Germany, 6 in Poland, 1 in France, 18 in 
Great Britain, 1 in Holland, 2 in Belgium, 22 in Mex- 
fco, 2 in the United States (in the dioceses of Phila- 
delphia and Alvany), 13 in South America, and 1 In 
the Philippine Islauds. The Augustinians 
had 6 monasteries in Italy, 1 in Germany, 2 in South 
America, and 6 in the Philippine Islands. 

The Augustinians have never been able to gain the 
same importance as the other mendicant orders, and 
at present they exert no great influence in the Church 
of Rom?, The most remarkable men, besides Luther, 
which the order has 


Pelagianism, p. 268) gives the following sammary 

view of the theological system of Augustine: I. /m- 
| fant Buptiem.—The baptiem of infants as well as 
adults is for the forgiveness of sin. Children have, 
indeed, committed no actual sins, yet by original sin 
they are under the power of the devil, from which 
they are freed by baptism. Hence Christian chil- 
dren who die before baptism no more escape positive 
punishment in the fature life than do al! who are 
not Christiane. II. Original Sin.—By Adam’s sin, in 
whom all men jointly sinned together, sin, and the oth- 
er positive punishments of Adam's sin, came into the 
world. By it haman nature haa been both physically 
and morally corrupted. Every man brings into the 
world with him o nature already so corrupt that he 
can do nothing but sin. The propagation of this qual- 
ity of his nature is by concupiscence. ILI. Free Will. 
—By Adam's tranagression, the freedom of the human. 
will has been entirely lost. In his present corrupt 
state, man can will and do only evil. IV. Grace.—If 


produced, are Onuphrius Panvini | nevertheless man, in his present state, wills and does 


(of the sixteenth century), Cardinal Norris, Abraham ! good, it ia merely the work of grace. It is an inward, 
a Santa Clara, and Ludovicus Leon. The constitu- H eecret, and wonderful operation of God upon man, It 
tion, which was established at the genera! chapters of : is a preceding as well as an accompanying work. By 


1287, 1290, 1575, and especially at that of 1580, is aris- 
tocratic. Tha general chapters, which assemble ev- 
ery sixth year, elect a prior-general, and may depose 
him. His power is limited by the definitoree, who, as 
his councillors, reside with him. Every province has 
® provincial, four definitores, and one or severa) visi- 
tatores. Every convent bas a prior. The Discalcea- 
ted Augustinians have thelr vicar-generals, while the 
general of the order is taken from the calceated (con- 
ventuals), 

The sources of information are Bingham, Orig, Ec- 
cles, book vii; Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, vi; 
Febr's Geschichte der Monchsurden; Helyot, Ordres Re- 
ligieuz, |, 288 aq., with the authorities cited there, ss- 
pecially N. Crusenii Afonasticon A ugustinianum (1628) ; 
St. Martin, Vie de St. Augustin, atc. (Toulouse, 1641); 
Osingeri Bvbliotheez Augustina (Ingolstadt, 1768, fol.); 
Zunguo, Mistorie Can. Keg. August. Prodromus (Ratiab, 
1742, 2 vole, fol.); P. Karl vom heil. Aloys, Jahrbuch 
der Kirche (Regensb, 1860); Migne, Dictionnaire des 
Ordres Religieur, tom. iv (Paris, 1859), 

Augustinian Nuns, a religious order of the Ro- 


man Catholic Church following the rule of Augustine. H 


Like the Augustinian monks, they have claimed Aa- 
Gustine as founder, without, however, any historical 
proofs, They partly form con under the 
guidance of the Augustinian monks, and partly are 
placed under the jurisdiction of the diocesan bishops. 
Congregations of Discalceated or Barefooted Augus- 
tinlan nuns were founded in 1589, 1597, and 1604 in 
Spain, and ono about the same time in Portagal by 
Queen Louisa, wife of John IV. The most recent 
congregation of Augustinian nons {s that called Aw 
guetines de U Interiour de Marie, established on Oct, 14, 
1820, It had, in 1889, only one botise, at Grand Mon- 


); | do not belong to this si 


' preceding grace, man attains faith, by which he comes 
j into an insight of good, and by which power is given 
him to will the good. He needs co-operating grace 
for the performance of every individual good act. As 
man can do nothing without grace, so he can do noth- 
ing against it. It is irresistible. And as man by na- 
tare has no merit at all, no respect at all can be had 
to man’s moral disposition in imparting grace, but God 
acts according to his own free will. V. Predestination 
and Redemption.—From eternity God made a free and 
unconditional decree to save a few from the mass that 
was corrupted and subjected to damnation. To those 
whom he predestinated to this salvation, he gives the 
requisite means for the perpen: But on the rest, who 
1 number of the elect, the 
merited ruin falls. Christ came into the world and 
died for the elect only. 

These are the principles of Augustinism. Its an- 
thropological principle, of the native corruption of 
man, and of his utter incapacity to do good apart 
from divine grace, has remuined fixed in the church 
to this day., Pelagius maintained, on the contrary, 
that ‘every man, in respect to his moral nature, is 
born in precisely the same condition in which Adam 
was created, and has the capacity of willing and do- 
, ing good without God's special aid. It was Augus- 
| tine’s mission to enunciate clearly and to fix forever 

the Christian doctrine as to the condition of Auman na- 
ture in its fallen stats. But the anxiety of Augustine 
to save the divine glory in the work of man’s salva- 
tion led him to the doctrine of unconditional election 
and predestination—a doctrine to which the mind and 
heart of the church, as a whole, has never scoeded. It 
has been a stambling-block from Augustine’s day until 
now. But Auzustine, in his combat against Pelagius, 
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was entirely successful, Thechurch of his times sided ism found very zealous champlons in the professors of 
with him, and Pelagius and bis adherents were con-: the University of Louvain. One of them, Baius (q, v.)s 
demned by a number of synods, and by Zosimus, the was denounced by the Franciscans to Pope Pius V, 
bishop of Rome, After the death of Augustine, the _ who in 1567 condemned 79 propositions extracted from 
controversy about the chief points of his system con- the writings of Baius, a sentence which was confirmed 
tinued for a long time to agitate the entire church. ' by Gregory XIII (1579). In retarn, the theological 
The General Synod of Ephesus (481) condemned the faculty of Louvain censured 84 propositions in the 
Pelagians, together with the Nestorlans; yet, on the works of the Jesuits Less and Hamel, as opposed to 
whole, the Greek Church did not take any real inter- the teachings of St. Augustine, and to the absolute 
est In the controversy, and never adopted the doc- | authority of the Scriptures. As the controversy wax- 
trines of absolute predestination and irresistible grace. ed very warm, Sixtus V forbade its continuance; but 
In Africa and Rome a tendency to Augustiniam pre-' when this proved fruitless, a committee (the celebrated 
vailed; and at the synods of Arausio (Orange) and congregatio de awrikis) was appointed by Clement VIII 
Valentia (529) a decision was obtained in favor of the - for the fall decision of the question, ‘‘In what way is 
exclusive operation of divine grace, although predesti- the assistance of divine grace concerned in the con- 
nation was evidently evaded. {n Gaul Augustinism | version of the sinner?’ The congregation was, how- 
did not exercise the same influence; and although the , ever, dismissed in 1607, without having accomplished 


authority of Augustine was too great to permit an open 
m to his system, Semi-Pelagian tendencies 
seemed to be for a long time in the ascendency. 

The authority of Augustine's name remained unim- 
paired, altboagh his peculiar doctrines were but little 
understood by the charch of the Middle Ages. The 
first important controversy concerning Augustinism 
was that called forth by the monk Gottschalk (q. v.), 


who In the moat decided forms of expreseton announced + 


the doctrine of a double predestination, founded upon 
the absolute foreknowledge of God, according to which 
some were devoted to life, and othera were 

to destruction. Gottechalk, who pretended to be a 


strict follower of Augustine, was condemned by the 


Synod of Mayence (848), and died in prison (868). 


and the antagonism between the Augustin- 
and its opponents continued as before. An 
, Claborate representation of the Augustinian and Pelu- 
| Gian systems was given by Bishop Jansenius, of Ypres, 
| in bis work A mgustinus ¢. doctrina Auguetini de humana 
| natures sanitate, egritudine, et medicina advereus 

| gium e¢ Massilienses, which was published after the 
death of the author, and gave rise to the celebrated 
Janeenist controversy, and to the exclusion of the Jan- 
senists from the charch. See Jansenrvs and JAn- 
semisrs, ‘The condemnation of Janseniuse and the 
Jansenists did, however, not terminate the controver- 
sy in the Roman Catholic Charch concerning the Au- 
gustinian theology, though the subsequent history of 
the controversy is not marked by any prominent event. 


1 its ob; 
| jan 


His doctrine was a development, not of the good side But the Roman Catholic Church, as a whole, rejects 
of Augustinism, viz. its antbropology, but of the false | that part of Augustiniem which teaches al solute pre- 
aide, viz. its view of the relations between God and destination (see Mobler, Symboliem, ch. ili, § 10). 

man in the work of salvation. Augustine maintained: Some of the forerunners of the Reformation during 
unconditional election, but not reprobation; he held ‘the Middle Ages, as Wickliffe and Savonarola, were 
that God chose from the massa perditionis such and | strict Augustinians ; but others, e. g. Weasel, urged the 
auch persons to be eaved, because he pleased to choose necessity of a free appropriation of divine grace on the 
them, and for no other reason whatever; while the | of man as a cond.tio sme qua nun. Luther was an 
rest were lost, not because God chose to damn them, ; Augustinian monk, and, as a reformer, he was at first 
but because they were sinners. Gottschalk was the confirmed in his Augustinian views by the contests 
first to announce in clear terms the doctrine of the ai-| which he had to maintain against the doctrine of the 


vine reprobation of sinners, i. e. that they are damned, 
not simply because of their sine, but because of God's 
decree to damn them, for no other reason than because 
it pleased him so todo. In the subsequent centuries, 
the rise of scholasticism and mysticism, and the con- 
troversy between these two systems, diverted the at- 


meritoriousness of works. But there is reason to be- 
lieve that, in common with Melancthon, he modified 
his views as to absolute ination; and, under 
‘the guidance of Melanctbon, the Lutheran Church 
_ bas avoided the strict consequences of the Augustin- 
jan system by asserting that the decrees of God aro 


tantion of the charch from Augustinism. Anselm, ; conditional. Calvin wae a strict Augustinian, and 
Peter Lombard, and Thomas Aquinas endeavored to even went beyond Augustine, by maintaining repro- 
retain Augustine's doctrine of an unconditional elec- bation. He, and the early reformed theologians gen- 
tion, though with many limitations, The current of ' erally, In their religious controversier, not only ad- 
theological opinion in the church in general was in a mitted all the consequences of the Augustinian sye- 
direction toward Pelagianism, and the learned Thom- tem, but, having once determined the idea of predes- 
ist, Thomas de Bradwardina (q. v.), 2 professor at tination, went beyond the premises so far as to main- 
Oxford, and subsequently archbishop at Canterbury : tain that the fall of man was iteelf predestinated by 
(d. 1849), charged the whole age with having adopted God (supralay ism). This view, however, did 
Polagianism. On the whole, the Thomists claimed , not meet with much approbation, and wae at last al- 
to stand on the same ground as Augustine; yet, most entirely abandoned. In opposition to the ultra 
while they regarded original sin as a culpable of- Augustinian views, Arminius, admitting Augustine’s 
fence, and divine grace as predestination, they never- anthropology, defined the true doctrine of the rela- 
theless believed that man bas eome remnants of power tions between God and man in the work of salvation. 
by which he may make himself worthy of divine fa-; In Germany, the Rationalists and the school of Spec- 
vor (meritum ¢ congrwo), and regarded divine grace as ulative Philosophy discarded Augustiniem, while the 
dependent upon divine foreknowledge. The Scotists Pietists, and other theologians who returned to the old 
(adherents of Duns Scotus), on the other hand, de-' faith of the church, and (though with various modifi- 
scribed both original sin and grace as rather the inva- cations) tho followers of Schlelermacher, revived it in 
riable condition of all men, and as developments of | ite essential pointe. At present, hardly one of tho 
the spiritual world in the course of Providence. As great theologians of Germany holds the extreme An- 
Thomas wee a Dominican and Duns Scotus s Fran-' gustinian doctrine of absolute predestination. 

ciscan, the controversy between Thomists and Sco-, The firat good work on the Augustinian system was 
tists on the subject of original sin and divine grace written by Wiggers, Versuch einer progmatischen Dar. 
gradually became a controversy between the two or-| stelhg des Avgustinismue und Pelagianismus (Berlin, 
ders of mendicant friars. After the Reformation, the | 1621; Hamburg, 1889, vol. | translated by Prof. Emer. 
Jesuits, in accordance with the moral system of orm son, Andover, 1840, Bvo). See also Gangauf, Paycho- 
school, adopted the views of the Scotists, Augustin. | logic des heil, Auguotinus (Augsb. 1852), More philo- 
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sophical than theological, yet of great value for the his- 
ee of the inp ie of Augustine, is the work 
of Noarrisson on ‘‘ The Philosophy on Pep ete er 
Philosophie de Saint Augustia,’’ Pur. , 2 vols.). 
tie work received a prize from the French Académie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques, The first volume 
contains » memoir of the bishop, and a detailed expo- 
sition of his philosophical views; the second gives an 
account of the sources from which Augustine borrow- 
ed his ideas, an estimate of the influence which the 
Augustinian theories exercised, eapectally during the 
seventh century, and a critical discussion of the Au- 
gustinian theories. See ARMIxIANISM; AUGUSTIXE. 
Augustus (venerable, Grecized Abyoveroc), the 
imperial title assumed by Octavius, or Octavianus, the 
successor of Julius Cesar, and the first peacefully ac- 
knowledged emperor of Rome. He was emperor at the 
birth and doring half the lifetime of our Lord (B.C. 80 
to A.D, 14), but his name occurs only once (Luke li, 1) 
in the New Testament, as the emperor who aj the 
enrolment in consequence of which Joseph and Mary 
went to Bethlehem, the place where the Messiah was 
to be born. Sea Jesus. The successors of the first 
Augustus took the same name or title, but it is seldom 
applied to them by the Latin writers. In the eastern 
part of the empire the Greek S«Baorde (which ls equiv- 
alent) seems to have been more common, and hence is 
used of Nero (Acts xxv, 21). In later times (after 
Diocletian) the title of ‘‘Augustus’’ was given to one 
of the two heire-apparent of the empire, and ‘‘ Cwsar’’ 
to their younger colleagues and heire-epparent. 


Coin of Augustus. 


Augustus was descended from the Octavian family 
(gens Octavia), being the son of a certain preetor, Caius 
Octavius, and born in the year of Rome 691, B.C. 62 
(Sueton. Octav, 5). His mother was Atia, daughter of 
Julia, the sister of C. Julius Cesar. He bore the same 
name as his father, Caius Octavius. Being adopted and 
educated by his great ancle Julius Cesar, he changed 
his name from Octavius to that of Caius Julius Casar 
Octavianus (i. ¢. ex-Octavius), in accordance with Ro- 
man usage. After the assassination of Cesar, he went, 
although still a youth, into Italy, and soon acquired 
such political connections and importance (Suet. Cas, 
88 sq.; Octav. 8) that Antony and Lepidus took him 
into their triumvirate (Suet. Octav. 13). After the re- 
moval of the weak Lepidus, he shared with Antony 
the chief power over the entire Roman empire, having 
special charge of the western provinces, as Antony did 
over the eastern (Suet. Octo. 16, 54; Appian. Cie. v, 
122 aq.), But there was no cordial union between 
these two ambitious men; their opposition gradually 
developed itself, and soon reached its crisis in the de- 
cisive naval battle of Actium (B.C, 81), in which Oc- 
taviue was victor (Suet, Octav. 17; Dio Cass, 1.15 aq.; 
Vell. Paterc. il, 85). Two years afterward he was 
greeted an ‘‘emperor’’ (imperator) by the senate, and 
somewhat later (B,C, 27), when he desired voluntaril: 
to receive the supreme power, as “ Augustus’’ (Vell. 
Patere, ii, 91; Dio Cass, lili, 16), Liberality toward 
the army, moderation toward the senate, which he al- 
lowed to retain the semblance of ite ancient authority, 
affability and clemency toward the populace, strength- 
ened the supremacy which Auguatun, uniting in his 
own person the highest offices of the republic, main- 
tained with Imperial power, but without a regal title. 
To Herod, who had attached himself to the party of 
Antony, he was unexpectedly gracious, instated him 
as king of Judea (‘‘ rex Judmorum,” Joseph, Ant. xv, 
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7, 8), raising also somewhat later his brother Pheroras 
to the tetrarchate (Joseph. Ant. xv, 10,8). In thank- 
fulness for these favors, Herod built him a marble tem- 
ple near the source of the Jordan (Joseph. Ans, xv, 10, 
8), and remained during his whole life a firm adherent 
of the imperial family. After the death of Herod 
(A.D. 4) his dominions, almost in exact accordance 
with the will which he left, were divided among his 
sons (Joseph. Ant, xvil, 11, 4) by Augustus, who was 
soon compelled, however (A.D. 6), to exile one of 
them, Archelaus, and to join his territory of Judea 
and Samaria to the province of Syria (Joseph. Ant. 
xxil, 18,2). Augustus died in the 76th year of his 
age at Nola in Campania, August 19, in the year of 
Kome 767 (see Warm, in Bengel’s Archie, li, 8 2q.), 
or A.D. 14 (Suet. Octav, 99 8q.; Dio Cass. lvi, 29 eq. ; 
Joseph. Ant, xvili, 8,2; War, li, 9, 1), having some 
time previously nominated Tiberius as his associate 
(Suet. 7id. xxi; Tacit. Annal. i, 8), The kindness 
of Augustus toward the Herods, and the Jews through 
them (Philo, ii, 588, 591, 592), was founded, not upon 
any regard for the Jewish people themselves (as the 
contrary appears to have been the case with all the 
Roman emperors, Suet. Octav. 98), but upon political 
considerations, and, as it would seem, a personal esteem 
for Herod. Augustus not only the crown of 
Judsza for Herod, whom he loaded with honors and 
riches, but was pleased also to undertake the education 
of Alexander and Aristobulus, his sona, to whom he 
gave apartments in his palace. When he came into 
Syria, Zenodorus and the Gadarencs waited on him 
with complaints against Herod; but be cleared him- 
self of the accusations, and Augustus added to his hon- 
ors and kingdom the tetrarchy of Zenodorus. He also 
examined into the quarrels between Herod and his 
sons, and reconciled them. See Heron. Sylleus, 
minister to Obodas, king of the Nabathzans, having 
accused Herod of invading Arabis, and destroying 
many people there, Augustus, in anger, wrote to Herod 
about it; but he so well justified his conduct that the 
emperor restored him to favor, and continued it ever 
after. He disapproved, however, of the rigor exer. 
cised by Herod toward his sons, Alexander, Aristo- 
bulus, and Antipater; and when they were executed 
he is said to have observed ‘‘that it were better a 
great deal to be Herod’s swine than bis son’’ (Macrob. 
Saturn, ii, 4), It was through the warm attachment 
of Augustus for M, Vipsanius Agrippa that the latter 


Coin of Augustus with the Head of ML Vipsunins Agrippa. 


was enabled to exercise a strong influence in favor of 
the Jews. See Aorirpra. After the death of Lepi- 
dus, Augustus assumed the office of high-priest, a dig- 
nity which gave him the inspection over ceremonies 
and religious concerns. One of his first proceedings 
was an examination of the Sibyls’ books, many of 
which he burnt, and placed the others in two gold 
boxes under the pedestal of Apollo’s statue, whoee 
temple was within the enclosure of the palace. This 
is worthy of note, if these prophecies had excited a 
general expectation of some great person about that 
time to be born, as there is reason to suppose was the 
fact. It should be remem’ also, that Augustus 
had the honor to shut the temple of Janus, in token 
of universal peace, at the time when the Prince of 
Peace was born. This is remarkable, because that 
temple was shut but a very few times, For further 
details of the life of Augustus, see Smith's Dict. of 
Bing. s.v. On the question whether this emperor had 
any knowledge respecting Christ, there are treaties 
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Hasse (Regiom. 1803), Hering (Stettin, 1727), | the vietory to Ju; Tonans; but the twelfth 
Lover (Geri. 1609), Sperling (Viteb. 1708), Ziebich | composed ree Christians, ascribed it yt 
(Gera, 1718, and in bis Verm. Beitr. i, 8), Zorn (Opusc. | prayers. The statement of Eusebius, that the emperor 
ii, 481 ¢q.). gave to this legion the name Legio Fulminatriz (Than- 
AUGUSTUS’ BAND (crnpr LeBaorn, the Augus-| dering Legion), and threatened penalties on such as 
tam cohort), the title of the body of Roman imperial | secused Christians merely on account of their religion, 
troops to which the centarion who had charge of Paul is generally rejected aa inaccurate (Eusebius, Ch. Hist. 
on his voyage to Rome belonged (Acts xxvii,1). Ses|v, 5). See Iardner, Works, vii, 178-198, Avidius 
eg A 2! by tn ge adberetousAeen pacenstcoetaaie 
- ° ~ . by bis own ts, us pardoned the rebe! 
sch cen eels we race bee ‘end, hence | revisited Rome in 176, celebrated is victories by a ro 
5 sister . }), also an un- 2 cand fte hed 
cle’s wife (Lev. xviii, 14; xx, 20). See Avrrsrrr, |cmPb: snd soon after marched again, with his son 
; : * | Commodas, against the Marcomanni; but before the 
Aurandt, Jour Disraicu, a minister of the Ger- | conclusion of the war he died at Vindobona (now Vi- 
man Reformed Church, wae born on Malden Creek, | enna), in 180. Atrelius was one of the best emperors 
Berks county, Pa., 1760, and in bis youth was appren- | the n Empire ever had; truthful, just, severe 
ticed toa miller, In 1778 he enlisted os @ soldier in | against himeelf, but mild toward all other men; and 
the brigade of the Pennsylvania Regulars under Gen. | his life, in the main, corresponded to his philosophical 
Wayne. He continued in the army till 178i, when | principles, The only blot in his reign is the perseco- 
he received an honorable discharge. He now resumed | tion of Christians, The first persecution during his 
bis business as a miller, but after several years turned | reign seema to have occurred at Lingona in 167, and 
his attention to farming. Meanwhile his mind had | in it Polycarp, the last surviving disciple of the apostle 
been strongly turned toward the holy ministry. He | John, lost his life. In 177, the Christians of Gaul, 
began by exhorting in meetings for prayer, studying | especially the churches of Lyons and Vienna, were 
privately as best he could. He was licensed to preach ' sub; to a cruel persecution, in which a great 
in 1806, and ordained in 1809. He settled in Hunting- | many Christians fell, and among them Pothinus, bish- 
ton county, Pa. His field of labor extended cast and | op of Lyons. See Persecutioxs. The philosophical 
west sixty miles, north and south from forty to fifty | emperor acted logically in persecating the Christians, 
miles. Here he labored with apostolic zeal as a pio- | who disobeyed the laws of Kome, while he held it bis 
eer, laying the foundation of numerous and flourish. | duty to uphold those laws. He believed that the 
ing congregations. His travelling over theee moun- | new religion was a superstition, and that it was dan- 
tain regions of Pennsylvania was done on horseback, | gerous to the state. This was enough for him. Au- 
This was his first and also his last field of labor, His | relius wrote a work (in Greek) entitled Ta ef¢ davroy 
health failed toward the last, and sometimes for a short | (Medilations), from the composition of which he bas re- 
period his labors were interrupted; but he continued | ceived the title of ‘‘ Philosopber."" There are editions 
his work, though often amid much suffering, till near | of it by Casaubonus (London, 1648), Gataker (Cambr. 
his end. He preached his last sermon the letter part | 1654), Schulz (Schlesw. 1802), and Koraes (Par. 1816). 
of the summer of 1880, and died April 24th, 1881, in | It has been translated into the lan, of all civilized 
the 71st year of his age. Mr. Aurandt’s power of use- | nations, and even into Peralan rik: pee (Vienna, 
fulness lay in extraordinary natural gifts, deep and | 1831). A new English version by G. Long appeared 
earnest piety, rather than in acquired learning or in- | in 1863 (London).—Smith's Dict. of Class. Bing. 8. v.; 
tellectual polish, He was gifted with a good memory, | Neander, Ch. Hist. |, 105-115; Lardner, Works, |. c., 
quick perception, a ready flow of language, and a clear | Neander, On Greek Ethics, Bibliotheca Sacru, x, 476 aq. 
enunelation, He preached only in the German lan-} gouresia or Aureole (gold-colwed), the crown 
eer of rays designed to represent flame, put by the old 
Anuranitis. See Hackax. painters aroand the — of saints, Investing bn 
Aura’nus (Aipavoc), given as the name of the | Whole body, as the nimbus (q. v.) does the head. Ite 
leoder i the Fiota ae Jerustiead against Lysimachus | form is generally ovoidal.—Didron, Chr. Iconography, 
(2 Slace. iv, 40), where he is described as ‘a man far | 107 6q. 
gone in years, and no less in folly.” Other MSS.,) Aurioular Confession, the confession of sin iato 
however (followed by the Vulg.), read Tipavvoc, Ty- | the ear of the priest, which, as part of peaance, is one 
rannus, which may be taken elther as a proper name | of the sacraments of the Romish Church. 
or appellative, q. d, ringleader, 1, Before the time of Leo the Great (fifth century) 
Aurelius, Mancus Axsics Vervs Axrowtxos, | it had been the custom for the more grievous offend. 
Roman emperor from 161 to 180, was born In 121, and | ers to make confession of their sins publicly, in the 
at the age of elyhteen adopted by the Emperor Anto- | face of the congregation, or, at least, for the minis- 
ninus Pius, whom he succeeded, in 161, on the throne, | ters occasionally to proclalm before the whole assem- 
He was educated by Sextus of Cherones, a grandson | bly the nature of the confessions which they had re- 
of Plutarch, and became early In life an ardent ad-|celved. This public act, called exomologesia, included 
mirer and adherent of the Stoic philosophy. On his | not only public confession, but public mortification ia 
acceasion to the throne he magnanimously shared the | sackcloth and ashes; and, as such, was entirely differ- 
government with his adopted brother Verus. Shortly} ent from auricular confession, which was wholly an- 
after a war broke out with the Parthians, which was | known to the ancient Church (see the authorities in 
victoriously terminated by the generals of Verus,| Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. xvill, ch, tii; Daillé, De Con. 
Both emperors held a triumph, and assumed the title | fess. Auricular. iv, 25). As for the Eastern Charch, 
Parthicus. A more dangerous war broke out on the | Sozomen, in his account of the confessional, says that 
northern frontier of the empire with a mumber of Ger- | the public confession In the presence of all the people, 
man tribes, as the Marcomanni, Alani, and many oth- | which formerly obtained, having been found grievous 
ers, It was carried on, with many vicissitudes, until | (poprucdy we cixdy),a well-bred, silent, and pradent pres- 
169, when the barbarians sued for peace. Inthe same | byter was set in charze of it; thus plainly denoting 
year Verus died. Soon the war was renewed; and in! the change from public to auricular confessions. It 
the course of it, In 174, a celebrated victory was gain- | was this penitential presbyter whose office was abol- 
ed by Marcus Aurelius over the Quadri in consequence | ished by Nectarics in the fourth century, on account 
of a sudden thunder-storm, by which the Romans, who | of a rape committed on a female penitent by the priest 
greatly suffered from want of water, were saved from (Sozom. Hist. Eccl. vil, 16; Socrat, Hist Eccl. v, 19), 
apparently imminent defeat. The emperor ascribed . Pope Leo discouraged the ancient practice of public 
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confession, or, rather, the publication by the priest of 
flagrant sine confessed, and permitted, and even en- 
joined with some earnestness, thst confession should 
rather be private, and confided to the priest alone. 
The evil most obviously proceeding from this relaxa- 
tion was the general increase, or, at least, the more in- 
decent of the mortal sins, and especially (as 
Mosheim, Church. Hist. cent. v, pt. ii, ch. iv, has ob- 
served) of that of incontinence; unless, indeed, we are 
to suppose that the original publicity of confession was 
abandoned from its being no longer practicable in a 
numerous body and a corrupt age. But another con- 
sequence which certainly flowed from this measure, 
and which, in the eye of an ambitions charchman, 
might counterbalance its demoralizing effect, was the 


vast addition of influence which it gave to the clergy. | poii 


When he delivered over the conscience of the people 
into the hands of the priests, when he consigned the 
most secret acts and thoughts of individual imperfec- 
tion to the torture of private Inquisition and scrutiny, 
Leo the Great had indeed the glory of laying the first 
and corner-stone of the papal edifice—that on which 
it rose and rested, and without which the Industry of 
his successors would have been vainly exerted, or (as 
ia more probable) their boldest projects would never 
have been formed. 

2, But Leo made no law requiring private confes- 
aston before communion, That step was not taken till 
the foarth council of Lateran, A.D, 1215, when it was 
decreed that all persons should confess privately, and 
be absolved once a year, under pain of excommunica- 
tion (can. xxi; Hurd. Conc. t. vii). The doctrine that 
penance is a sacrament seems to have been first broach- 
ed by Aquinas (Summa, pt. ili, 2, 84). The Romish 
system of secramental penance was completed by the 
Council of Trent (sess. xiv, cap. 6, 6), which declared 
that ‘‘ from the institution of the sacrament of penance 
already set forth, the Church has always understood 
that an entire confession of sins was also appointed by 
the Lord, and that it is of divine right necessary to 
all who have lapsed after baptiem. Because our Lord 
Jesus Christ, when about to ascend from earth to heav- 
en, left his priests, his vicars, to be, as it were, the 
presidente and judges, to whom all mortal sins into 
which Christ's faithful people should fall should be 
brought, in order that, by the power of the keys, they 

ht pronounce sentence of remission or retention. 
For it is plain that the priests cannot exercise this judg- 
ment without knowledge of the cause, nor can they ob- 
serve equity in enjoining penalties if men declare their 
sine only generally, and not rather particularly and 
separately. From this It ie inferred that it is right 
that the penitents should recount in confession all the 
deadly sins of which, upon examination, their con- 
science accuses them, even though they be most se- 
cret, and only against the last two commandments, 
which not unfrequently grievously wound the soul, 
and are more dangerous than those which are openly 
practised,” ete. Here an attempt ts made to invest 
the Christian priesthood with the prerogative of the 
Most High, who is a searcher of the hearts and a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts, in forgetfulness of the very dis- 
tinction which God drew between himself and all men, 
“ Man looketh to the outward part, the Lord tricth the 
heart,"" As Christ has invested his ministers with no 
power to do this of themselves, the Tridentine fathers 
have sought to supply what they must needs consider 
& grievous omission on hie part by enjoining all men 
to unlock the secrets of their hearts at the command 
of their priest, and persone of al] ages and sexes to 
submit not only to general questions as to no state of 
ain or repentance, but to the most minute and search- 
ing questions as to their Inmost thoughts. Auricular 
confession ts unquestionably one of the greatest cor- 
ruptions of the Romish Church. It goes upon the 
ground that the priest has power to forgive sins; it es- 
tablishes the tyrannical influence of the priesthood ; it 
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tarns the penitent from God, who only can forgive 
sins, to man, who is himself s sinner; and it tends to 
corrupt both the confessors and the confessed by a foul 
and particular disclosure of sinful thoughts and actions 
of every kind without exception. 

8, The confessor must be an ordained priest; and 
no penitent can confess to any other than his parish 
priest without the consent of the latter, except in ar- 
ticulomortis. Special confessors are provided for monks 
and nuns, For the place of confession, see CoxrEs- 
StoNAL. The laws of confession may be found in the 
Romish directories and books of moral theology ; and 
a glance at them is enough to satisfy any candid mind 
of the fearful dangers of such a system. Any one who 


for (among others) by Cajei 
da (Lugd. 1562), p. 114 In the Bull of Pius IV, Com-_ 
tra solicitantes in confearione, dated Apr. 16, 1561 (Bul- 
larium Magn. Luxemb. 1727, 1i, 48), and in a similer 
one of XV, dated Aug. 80, 1622 (Gregory XV, 
Constit. Rom. 1622, p, 114), there is laid open another 
fearfal scene of danger to female confitents from wicked 
For a full account of the history of the sys- 
tem, its laws and its dangers, ses Hopkins, History nf 
the Confessional (N. Y. 1850, 12mo). 

4, The Protestant churches reject auricular confes- 
sion. The Lutheran Church, however, allows confes- 
sion, only with this difference, that while the Catholic 
Church requires from the penitent the avowal of his 
particular and single crimes, the Lutheran requires 
only a general acknowledgment, leaving it, however, 
at the option of its members to reveal their particular 
sins to the confessor, and to relieve the conscience by 
such an avowal, The Reformed churches of the Con- 
tinent generally practise only general confession pre- 

to the sacrament. There is a tendency, how- 
ever, in the high Lutheran reaction in Germany, to 
return to auricular confession. The Church of Eng 
land, in some cases, exhorts to confession, but she 
makes it no part of her discipline, nor does she (es the 
Church of Rome insists upon, or as some of her own 
members would fondly introduce the practice) prescribe 
regular, complete, periodical confession. For the doc- 
trine of the Church of England upon the subject of con- 
fession to a pastor, see (in the Prayer-book) the former 
of the two exhortations in giving warning for the Com- 
munion, and the order fur the Visitation of the Sick. 
The Church of England has recently been greatly agi- 
tated by what appeure to be a concerted attempt on the - 
part of the Romaniszing part of her clergy to restore au-~ 
ricalar confession,—Bingham, 1. ¢.; Hopkins, Hist. of 
the Confessional; Elliott, On Romanism, i, 812 sq.; Klee, 
Die Besch’e, vine histor.-krit. Untersuch, (Frankf, 1828); 
Kilefoth, Die Beichte un Absolution (Schwerin, 1856). 
—Ilook, Ch. Dict, 2, v. Sce Pexance; Coxression, 


Austin, David, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in New Haven, Conn., 1760, and graduated at Yale 
College, 1779. After studying with Dr. Bellamy, he 
spent some time in European travel, and tn 1788 was 
ordained pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Eliza. 
bethtown, N. J. He labored faithfully till 1795, when 
he became deranged from fever, On his recovery the 
derangement continued, and he preached that Christ 
would appear in May, 1796. The failure of his pre 
diction only confirmed his delusion, and he went about 
preaching the advent with great zeal, and creating 
great excitement. In 1797 ho was dismissed from his 
pastorate. After some years he recovered his sanity, 
and was installed in 1815 pastor at Bozrsh, Conn., 
where he remained until his death in 1881. He edited 
a Commentary and published several millennia} pam. 
phlets,—Sprague, Annals, li, 197. 

Austin, Samuel), D.D., was born in New Haven, 
1760, graduated at Yale College in 1788. After teach- 
ing and travelling a few years, he was ordained, as 
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the snuecersor of Allen Mather, at Fairhaven, Conn., 
Nov. 9, 1786, where he remained until 1790, He then 
became pastor of a church in Worcester, Mass., where 
he labored faithfully nearly 25 years. [01815 he was 
elected president of the University of Vermont, which 
office he resigned in 1821. After preaching a fow 
years in Newport, he fell into ill health and melan- 
choly, and died at Glastonbury, Conn., Dec. 4, 1880. 
He was eminently pious and distinguished as a minis- 
ter. He published letters on baptism, examining Mer- 
rill’s seven sermons, 1805; a reply to Merrill's twelve 
letters, 1806; and a number of occasional sermons.— 
Sprague, Annals, il, 224. 

Austin, 8t. See Avavetixe. 

Australasia, a division of the globe forming a 
part of Oceanica. It comprises the continent of Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania (Van Diemen's Land), New Guinea, 
and the Louisiade Archipelago, New Britain, New 
Ireland, and neighboring islands, Solomon’s Islands, 
New Hebrides, New Caledonia, New Zealand, and the 
isles to the southward, Kergueland Islands, St. Pan), 
and Amsterdam, and numerous coral reefs and islets. 
—Newcomb, Cyclopedia of Missions. See AvSTRALIA. 

Australia, or New Hotvanp, a vast extent of 
land forming the main portion of Australasia, Its 
area is about 2,700,000 square miles. Tho population 
in the five English colonies, New South Wales, Victo- 
ria, South Australia, West Australia, and Queensland, 
was, In 1862, alout 1,240,000 soule. The native pop- 
ulation is rapidly decreasing. Their numbers are esti- 
mated at from 15,000 to 20,000. Toward the close of 
the last century Episcopal chaplains were appointed by 
the British government in New South Wales, which at 
that time was a penal settlement. In 1705 the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts commenced 
its missionary operations. In 1886 the first bishop was 
consecrated, and in 1847 three new sees were consti- 
tuted. In 1865 the Anglican Church had in Australia 
(exclusive of Tasmania, q. v.) seven dioceses, Syd- 
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ney, Newcastle, Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth, Bris- 
bane, and Goulburn. The Roman Church has anarch- 
ishop at Sydney, and bishops at Perth, Adelaide, Mel. 
bourne, Maitland, and Brisbane, and population of 
about 80,000 souls. The Moravians established a mis- 
sion to the aborigines in 1819. In 1858 they sustained 
there two missionaries, but no apecitic results are yet 
reported. The Wesleyan Missionary Society opened 
a mission in New South Wales in 1815, in South Aus- 
tralia in 1838, in Western Australian in 1839. Their 
missions, both among the English population and the 
natives, have been blessed with remarkable success, 
They had, in 1865, 99 circuits, 484 chapels, 256 other 
preaching places, 145 missionaries and assistant mis- 
sionaries, 5226 subordinate agents, 16,246 members, 
2707 on trial for membership, 85,612 scholars in schools, 
91,870 attendants on public worship. There are also 
Congregationalists, Baptists, German Lutherans, and 
other denominations, though less numerous. The 
government contributes to the support of the churches 
and clergy of the Episcopalians, Wesleyans, Presby- 

and Roman Catholics, In 1855 there were 
618 public, Roman Catholic, and private schools, in 
which 40,000 children received inatruction.—Almanac 
de Gotha; Schem, Ecclesianical Year-book for 1859. 


Austria, one of the principal states of modern Eu- 
rope (q. v.), with an area of 11,751 geogr. sq. miles, 
and a population in 1857 of 85,040,810 souls, 

I. Church History.—For the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into those countries which now constitute Aus-- 
tria, and for their early church history, we refer to the 
articles Gerwany; SCLAVONTANS; and to those on 
the several provinces of Austria (see below). The 
Reformation epread at first in Austria with great rapid- 
ity. In Bohemia, Moravia, Austria Proper (the arch- 
duchy), Styria, Carinthia, and the Tyrol, it soon be- 
came very powerful. See REFORMATION, Even one 
of the emperors, Maximilian 11, favored it, and was 
believed secretly to belong to it, But Ferdinand I 
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(1619-87), the most fanatic adherent of the Church of | have a general synod, which was to revise the draft 


Rome in the entire 
a period of long and cruel persecution, by which thou- 
sands were frightened into apostasy, and many more 
thousands expelled from thelr native land. This rig- 
orous legislation lasted until the accession of Joseph 
TI (1765-90), who not only endeavored to loosen the 
connection of the Roman Catholic Church with the 
Pope, but who gave also to the Protestants, by his cel- 
ebrated Edict of Toleration, Oct. 81, 1781, protection 
of their religious worship, and declared them admissi- 
vie to the highest civil offices. Still, in those provinces 
where they were merely tolerated, they were not al- 
lowed to have churches, but only chapels without 
steeples and bells; nor could they have independent 
parishes, but they had to pay the fees for ecclesiastical 
fanctions to the Roman Catholic parish priest. In 
Hungary and Transylvania, they possessed from the 
time of the Reformation, and preserved unimpaired, 
much greater rights. The successors of Joseph If re- 
voked a part of his legislation, and, In general, sec- 
onded the diplomacy of the Pope abroad, but continued 
to withhold from the Roman Church in Austria many 
rights which she possessed In most other states (as 
holding of councils, connection of the monastic orders 
with their several superiors in Romo, formations of 
Feligious associations, etc.). The year 1818 brought 
to ali the religious denominations the promise of self- 
government, and independence of both the stato and 
other denominations. The ‘* Provislonal Decreee"’ of 
1849 redressed several of the Protestant grievances; 
thus, e. g., the term ‘acatholic,”” by which Protest- 
anta had before been officially designated, was abol- 
ished, the official character of tlie lists of Laptisms, 
marriages, and deaths kept by Protestant clergymen 
wae recognised, and the taxes which Protestants had 
to pay to Catholic priests were abolished. Notwith- 
standing these partial concessions mule to the spirit 
of the times, the emperor Francis Joseph openly fa- 
vored the schemes of the ultramontane party. The 
Concordat, signed on Aug. 18, 1855 [see Coxcorpar], 
did away with the whole Josephine legislation, and 
recognised, in its first article. all the rights and pre- 
Togatives which the R. C. Church derived from the 
canon law. Through the Concordat the R. C. Church 
reobtained the right of holding councils (a conference 
of fourteen archLishops and forty-eight bishops met in 
1856), a great influence on public education, an exten- 
sive jurisdiction in marriage affelra, and, in general, 
vigorous support on the part ofthe government. Tho 
relation between the monastic orders of Austria and 
their superiors was also restored, and the bishops, at 
the wish of Rome and with the aid of the government, 
commenced to enforce again the old strict monastic 
disciplines, A majority of the members of every or- 
der which was thus to be brought hack to its fonner 
condition opposed this plan, but unsuccessfully, The 
teformatory measures were carried through in all the 
monastic ordera in 1859. The Protestants received, 
after the publication of the Concordat, the promise that 
aleo their church should receive a greater independence 
and a higher «degree of self-government ; but, in fact, 
their grievances becaine much greater under the influ- 
ence which the Concordat gave to the priests, Impor- 
tant decrees concerning the reorganization of the Prot- 
estant churches of Hungary were issued on Aug. 21, 
1856, and Sept. 1, 1859, for which we refer to the article 
Honcary. For the Protestants in the provinces form- 
ing part of the German Confederacy it was, in 1859, 
provided that in future the Protestant Consistory of Vi- 
enna should always be presided over by a Protestant, 
and not, as had been the cuatom until that date, by a 
Roman Catholic. On April 8, 1861, an imperial letter 
was issued, and on April 9 a draft of a church conetitu- 
tlon, to regulate provisionally the affairs of the Luther- 
an and the Reformed Churches in the German and 
Slavic provinces, Each of these two churches was to 


series of Austrian rulers, initlated | of church constitution 


prepared by the ernment, 
and have hereafter the chief control of the ecclesias- 
tical affairs of the two churches. The convocation of 


the first general synod was delayed no less than three 
years, and did not take place until the 22d of May, 
1864, The synods of both the churches met in Vi- 
enna on the same day. Both synods passed a reso- 
lution to discuss such topics as are not of a strictly 
denorninational character in joint session. The pro- 
visional draft of a church constitution was adopted 
in all its essentis! points. The synods resolved to 
present conjointly to the emperor the following memo- 
rial, containing the chief demands of the Protestants 
of the empire: The General Synod —1. 
Against the denomination of non-catholic, which is the 
term used in the decrees and ordinances of the political 
authorities to designate the adherents of the two Pro- 
testant confessions, the Augsburg and the Helvetian; 
2. The Synod demands that those obstacles which, in 
some parts of the monarchy, are still presented to the 
establishment of Protestant congregations, shal) be re- 
moved; 8, That booksellers shall Le allowed to deal in 
Protestant books: 4. A community of cemeteries; 5. 
The admission of Protestant pastors, as of priests, into 
houses of retirement anil charitable institutions, to ex- 
ercise their functions in them; 6. The establishment 
of tho equality of the Protestant and the Catholic fes- 
tivals, in order that the authorities may Le bound to 
protect the festivals of the Protestants in the localities 
in which they are the most numerous; 7. The Synod 
protests against all interference by the subordinate 
political authorities in the affuirs of the schools of the 
Protestant congregations; 8, 3t protests against the 
ordinance which prohibits the children of Jews from 
frequenting Protestant, if there are Catholic schools 
in existence in the same locality; aa it also protests 
against the ordinance which forbids Catholic parents 
placing their children with Protestant foeter-parents ; 
9, The General Synod advances claims on the funds of 
the normal schools in favor of the Protestant achools ; 
10. It demands the admission of Protestant teachers in 
the medial Catholic schools; 11. The institution of 
Protestant catechists in the schools; 12, The incorpo- 
ration of the Protestant theological faculty into the 
University of Vienna; 13. The representation of the 
Evangelical Church in the Diet and In the Municipal 
Council. The proceedings in both the General Synods 
were very harmonious. A union between the Luther- 
an and the Reformed churches, as it has been consum- 
mated in several German countries, was not resolved 
upon, but both synods will continue to meet simulte- 
neously, and at the same place, and to deliberate on 
a)l subjects not strictly denominational in joint session. 
The nationality question, which produces so much 
trouble in the politics of Austria, led on eome ques- 
tions to a disagreement between the German majority 
and the Slavic minority, as the former were unwilling 
to concede everything the latter demanded, bnt it pro- 
duced no open ruptare. 

Il, Ecclesiastical Statistics, — The following table 
exhibits the membership of the several denominations 
in every province according to the census of 1867. 
It a from this table that the Roman Catholic 
Church, if we include the United Greeks, has @ ma- 
jority in every province except Transylvania, In 
Galicia the United Greeks exceed a little in numter 
the Roman Catholics of the Latin rite. The Roman 
Catholic Church (Iatin rite) had, in 1859, 13 arch- 
bishoprics: Agram, Colocza, Erlau, Gran, Goerits 
and Gradisca, Lemberg, Olmutz, Prague, Salzburg, 
Udine, Venice, Zara. The archbishop of Venice has 
the title patriarch, and the archbishop of Udine is 
merely nominal, not being at the bead of an ecclesi. 
astical province, The number of bishops since the 
separation of Lombardy ls 58, ‘There were. in 1851, 
4286 parishes and local chaplaincies, and 40,816 prieste, 
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The Greek United Church hae two archbishoprics, 
Lemberg and Fogaras (the latter of recent erection), 
and 8 bishops; the United Armenian Church, 1 arch- 
bishop at Lemberg: these two churches together had, 
in 1851, 4285 parishes and local chaplaincies, and 5088 
secular priests. The Greek (oon-united) Church bas 
& patriarch-archbishop at Carlovits, 10 bishops, $201 
hes or loca) chaplaincies, and 4036 secular priesta. 
@ number of convents is constantly incroasing. In 
1849, 789 convents of monks and 176 of nuns wero 
counted in the Roman Catholic Charch, and 44 con- 
vents of monks, with 271 members, in the Greek (non- 
united) Church, Tho Protestants of the Confession of 
Augsburg (Lutherans) were, until 1859, divided into 
10 superintendencies, and the Protestants of the Hel- 
vetic Confession (Reformed Church) into @, 4 superin- 
tendencies of each church being in Hangary. In a ter- 
ritorial respect the Protestant churches are divided into 
three groups, which, with regard to church govern- 
ment, are independent of each other: viz. 1, Hungary, 
with the adjacent countries; 2, Transylvania; 8, the 
other provinces. The two Protestant churches of the 
last group are under the jurisdiction of the 
of Vienna. Together they had, in 1851, 8162 parishes, 
which number has since considerably increased. The 
Unitarians have 1 superintendent at Klausenburg, 
Transylvania, Theological fuculties fur education of 
Born Catholic priests ara counocted with each of the 
nine Austrian aniversities; that of the University of 
Innspruck has been wholly transferred to the order of 
the Jesults. Besides these theological faculties there 
are episcopal seminaries, in which theology and phi- 
losophy aro taught, in nearly every diocese. In addl- 
tion to them, seminaria puerorum (seminaries for boys 
who have the priesthood in view) have, since 1848, 
been erected in many dioceses. priests of the 
United Greeks are educated at Lemberg and Fogaras, 
those of the Non-united Groeks at Czernowicz (Gali- 
cia) and Carlovitz (Hungary). For Protestant theo- 
logians there is a theological faculty at Vienna, which, 
however, is not connected with the university, MHun- 
gary has six schools for the study of theology and 
philosophy, three for each of the two churches. The 
Unitarians have a college at Klausenburg. See Coxe, 
History of the House of Austria, Lichnowsky, Gesch, 
ds Hauses Habsburg (Wien, 8 vols. 1886-1844); Mal- 
lath, Gesch. dee dater. Kaiserstaats (Hambarg, 5 vols. 
1834-1850); Hoffmann, Ueber den Gotlesdienst und die 
Religion in den detreichischen Staaten (Wien, 1783-1785, 
G vols.); Helfert, Die Rechte und Verfuasung der Aca- 
tholiken in Ocotreich (Wien, 2d ed. 1827); Wiggers, 
KireM. Statistik ; Schem, Eccles. Yearbook for 1859. 
Autee’as (A’raiac), one of the Levites who ex- 
unded the law as read by Ezra (1 Esdr, ix, 48); ev- 
ently corruption for the Hopwan (q. v.) of the 
trne text (Neh. viil, 7). 
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Autenrieth, Jonaxn Heawanx Fzerpixanp 
vos, M.D,, was born at Stuttgart, 20th October, 1772, 
and died 24 May, 1885, at Tubingen, where be was pro- 
fessor of medicine, Ho was the author of a treatise, 
Veber das Buch Ifiob (Tit, 1828), and of an eseay, 
Ueber den Ursprung der ¥ bei wilden wad 
halbwilden Vilkern (Ttb. 1829), besides many medical 
essays, for which see Hoefer, Hiog. Générale, 8. v. 

Authenticity, a term frequently used In refer- 
‘ence to the literary history of the Holy Scriptures, 

(1.) In a broad and loose sense, by tho authenticity of 
| the canonical books ia meant that they were reslly 
written by the authors whose names they Lear; that 
| those which are anonymous were written at the timo 
;in which they profess that they were written: and 
that thelr contents are credible. (2.) In careful and 
scientific language, authenticity implies authority; an 
authentic account is truthful, and therefore credible, 
A genuine book, on the other hand, is one written by 
the person whose name it bears, whether it be truthful 
or not. Thus, for instance, Alison's History of Europe 
is genuine, because it waa written by Alison ; but it Is 
' not authentic, because it looks at facts with partisan 
eyes.—Horne, /ntroduction, ii, 1. 

Authority, (1.) in matters religious and occlesias- 
tical, an assumed right of dictation, attributed to cor. 
tain fathers, councils, or church courts. On this sub- 
ject Bishop Hoadley writes: ‘Authority is the great- 
est and most irreconcilable enemy to truth and ar,ru- 
ment thet this world ever furnished. All the sophis- 
\ try—all the color of plausibility—all the artifice and 
cunning of the subtlest disputer in the world may be 
laid open and turned to the advantage of that very 
truth which they are designed to hide; but avainst 
authority there is no defence.” He ahows that it was 
authority which crushed the noble sentiments of Soc- 
rates and others; and that hy authority the Jews and 
heathens combated the truth of the Gospel; and that, 
when Christians increased into a majority, and came 
to think the snme method to be the only proper one 
for the advantage of thelr cause which had been the 
enemy and destroyer oft, then it was the authority of 
Christians, which, by degrees, not only laid waste the 
honor of Christlanity, but well-nigh extinguished It 
among men. It was authority which would have pre- 
vented all reformation where it is, and which has put 
a barrier against it wherever it is not, The remark 
of Charles II. fa worthy of notico—that those of the 
established faith make much of the authority of the 
church in their disputes with dissenters, but that they 
take it all away when they deal with papists.—Buck, 
Theol, Dict. 8. ¥. 

(2.) In a proper sense, by the ‘authority of the 
church” is meant either the powor residing generally 
in the whole body of tho faithful to execute the trust 
committed by Christ to his church, or the particular 
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er residing in certain official members of that body. 
The first-named authority is vested in the clergy and 
laity jointly ; the latter in the clergy alone. In the 
inte: ion of Scripture for any particular church, 
that church’s authority does not belong to ell divines 
or “ distinguished theologians” who may be members 
of the church, but only to the authorized formalaries, 
Single writers of every age are to be taken a8 express- 
Ing only their individual opinions. The agreement of 
theso opinions at any onc period, or for any lengthened 
space of time, may and must be used as proof to our- 
selves, privately, as to the predominant sentiments of 
the church at that time, but no opinions can be quoted 
as deciding authoritstively any disputed question. 
The universal church deserves deference in ell contro- 
verales of faith; and every particular church has a 
right to decree such rights and ceremonies as are not 
contrary to God's written word; but no church has a 
right to enforce any thing as necessary for salvation, 
unless it can be shown so to be by the express declata- 
tion of Holy Scripture. See the XXthand XXXIVth 
Articles of the Church of England, and the Vth and 
XXIMd of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Eden, 
Theol, Dict. 6, v, Seo Rute or Farra; Travrriox. 


Authorized (ENGLISH) Version oF tie 
Hoty Scrirrores. As was not a strictly new 
or original translation, it will be necessary to consider 
briefly those earlicr English versions upon which it 
was founded, and it will enable the reader better to 
appreciate its value and character if we prefix some 
account of the still earlier Anglo-Saxon versions which 
led the way to these. (See Mra. Conant’s Hist. of Engl. 
Bible Translation, N. Y. 1856.) See VErstons (OF THE 
Biste). 

I. Anglo-Saxon Translations.—Though our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors early possessed translations, chiefly 
from the Latin, of at Jeast portions of the Scriptures, 
the first attempt with which we are acquainted is the 
rade but interesting poem ascribed to Cannon, a 
monk of Whitby, in the seventh century. It contains 
the leading events of Old-Testament history, and ren- 
ders several passages with tolerable fidelity ; but the 
epic and legendary character of the composition pre- 
clude it from being ranked among the versions of Holy 
Writ. The first portion of it, entitled The Fall nf Man, 
has been translated into verse by Bosanquet (Lond. 
1860, 8vo). This work wae succeeded in the follow- 
ing century by the Anglo-Saxon Psalter, said to have 
been tranalated by ALDHELM, bishop of Sherborn, who 
died in 709; the first fifty Psalms are in prose, the 
others in verse. About the eame period, GuTiLac, 
the first Saxon anchorite, is reported to have transla- 
ted the Psalms, The next laborer in the field was the 
Venerable Beng, who turned the Apostles’ Creed and 
the Lord's Prayer into Anglo-Saxon. He also trans- 
lated the Gospel of John, and completed it just as 
death put an end to his learned labors, in the monas- 
tery of Jarrow, on the south bank of the Tyne, A.D. 
785, The close of the next century probably produced 
the celebrated Durham Book, containing the four Gos- 
pels in Anglo-Saxon, written between the lines of an 
earlier Latin copy, by ALDRED, a priest. The follow- 
He is the Lord's Prayer from this version—Matt. vi, 

13: 


Fader uren thu arth in heofnum, sie geha! 


4 noma thin: 
Ly pani ric thin; alc willo thin sucela inhi 


useune ofer wistiic acl us tod & f pee 
e fel us to : 01 

ous use forgeofon heyldgum nats hand xernind ba apg 
tunge nh gefrigusich from yfle, 

The Rushworth Gloss, having the Anglo-Saxon word 
placed over the corresponding Latin, was probably 
executed about the same period, by Owon, aided by 
Farmegn, a priest at Hurewood. About this time, 
ALFRED the Great set at the hoad of his Jaws an An- 
glo-Saxon translation of the Ten Commandments, with 
such of the Mosaic injunctions from the xxi, xxii, and 


xxili chapters of Exodus as were most to his purpose, 
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He is also said to have entered upon a translation of 
the Psalms, which he did not live to finish. Next in 
order come some fragments of an imperfect interlinary 
version of the Book of Proverbs. Similar glorses were 
made on the Psalter; also on the Canticles uf the 
Church, the Lord's Prayer, and other portions of Scrip- 
tare, In the latter part of the tenth century, the 
monk A.creic translated—omitting some parts, and 
greatly abridging others—the Pentateuch, Joshta, 
Judges, a portion of the Books of Kings, Esther, Jo's, 
Judith, and the Maccabees. He also drew up, in An- 
glo-Sexon, a Lrief account of the Looks cf the Old and 
New Testaments; and, by the texts and quotatious 
used in his homilies, he contrituted greatly to the 
knowledge of the Scriptures. A third AngloSaxon 
version of the four Evangelists, of which there are two 
copies, and e few copies of the Psalms, appear to have 
been executed at @ later period, probably but a little 
before the time of the Norman Conquest. With these, 
the series of Anglo-Saxon translations of parts of Scrip- 
tare would seem to end; though it is not improbable 
that other portions of Scripture were translated which 
have not come down to us. 

Before the middle of the eleventh century the lan- 
guage of Cedmon and Bede had undergone important 
changes, probably through the influence of Edward 
the Confessor and his Norman associates, among whom 
he had been educated. At the period of the Conqnest, 
A.D. 1066, the Norman began rapidly to revolutionize 
the old Anglo-Saxon language. Soon after this period 
a version of the Gorpels appears to have been made, 
of which there are three copies, and it is difficult to 
determine whether they are to Lc assigned to the An- 
glo-Saxon or Anglo-Norman class of literary remains, 
Before the year 1200 the Anglo-Normans had transla- 
ted into their own dialect, in prose, the Psalter and 
Canticles of the Charch; and towards the middle of 
the following century to have possessed not 
only a history of the Old Testament in verse, as far as 
tho end of the books of Kinga, but also, it is supposed, 
& prose version of a great part of the Bible, Never- 
theless, the Anglo-Saxon versions and glosses of the 
Gospels, and other portions of Scriptare, remained long 
after in partial use. See Axncto-Saxox VERsions, 

Il. Early English Translotions.—The earliest essays 
of Biblicul tranalation assumed in English, as in most 
other languages, s poetical form. The Ormelrm, writ- 
ten perhaps at the ccmmencement of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is a paraphrase in verse of the narrative of the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. The Biblical poem 
called “ Soulhele'’ was probably written about the 
same period. To a later period of the same centary 
belongs the poem reciting the principal events in the 
books of Genesis and Exodus. Apparently coeval 
with this is the metrical version, from the Latin, of the 
whole book of Psalms, In some manuscripts a ver- 
sion is found partly similar, but with amendments and 
revisions, probably the partial adaptation of the same 
version to a more modern diction and orthography. 
The 100th Paaim is here given as a specimen of this 
ancient English version : 

Mirthes to God nl erthe that oa 
Serves to louerd In frines. 


Tn go yhe al fo hia efht, 
In gladnega that fa 20 briht, 


Nils folke and shep of hia fode: 

In gos his yhates that are gode; 

Tn echrift his worches belive, 

Ja ympnes to him yhe echrive, 

Heryhes his name for louerde is hence, 

1n all bis merci do in strende and strende. 


The earliest version in English prose of any entire 
book of Scripture js the book of Psalms, translated by: 
Witiiam pe Scuoruan, vicar of Chart Sutton, in 
Kent, The translation is generally faithful and lter- 


al, The following is a specimen of this version—Ps, 
xaili, 1-6: 
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He noriseed me y; 


water fy) ; he taroed my soule fram the fende, He 
he wtsiveh af papeeomy be be uae For tha 


if 
amwendyng ; me, race in 1m: 
sight ; oyay hem that trablen me. Thou ales fatt mya 
hued wyih merey and my drynke makand drunken ye fal 
clere. 

ies. 


Schorham's version of the Psalms could scarcely 


have been completed, when another was undertaken | 


by Ricwarp Roxie, chantry priest at Hampole, near 
Doncaster, who died in 1849. Of this work of Rolle, 


to which he subjoined a commentary, there were copies | 


which differed from each other, showing that the orig- 
inal must have been altered to some extent. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of this version—Ps. lxxix, 1-6: 


| RTD aR chic pppoe the! filed thi holy tem- 
pul, thel sette Jerusalem io ng of ls. Thet sette the 
dyande bodyes of thi sernaunts mete to 


fowles Roewen 
fiesche of thi halowes to bestis of erthe, hel spilie hore blode 


we are to oure neghbors ; skornynge heth- 
ing to alle that in oure vimgong are. Howe longe, Lord, shalt 
thon be wrothe in ende; kyndelt shal be thi luf as fire. 
Helde, or het, thi wrathe in gene that thee not knew; and in 
kyngdoms that thi nome not, 

All these versions were made from the Latin; and 
some of the venerable relics stil! exist in manusctipt 
fo the public libraries in the kingdom. A few of them 
have been printed as objects of literary curiosity. 

It was not till about the year 1882 that our lan- 
guage waa enriched with a complete copy of the 
Scriptures, by the hands of Wrc.irre and his coad- 
jutors, not improbably with the aid of other fragment- 
ary portions then existing. This translation was made 
from the Latin Vulgate, collated with other old copies. 
For several centuries there had oconsionally been 
found in England some scholars acquainted with the 
Hebrew and Greek languages; and, though Wycliffe 
occasionally introduced Greek words in some of his 
writings, yet it seems scarcely probable that the knowl- 
edge of Greek possessed by him was at all sufficient to 
enable him to translate from that Hence, 


if the Bible must be translated at all, it must be from | 


the Latin, It belonged to a later and more critical 
age to use the originals in forming vernacular versions 
of the Scriptures. The translation of the New Testa- 
ment was probably the work of Wycliffe himself. 
During its progress, the Old Testament was taken in 
hand by one of Wycliffe's coadjutors; and from a note 
writton in one manuscript, at the end of a portion of 
the Book of Baruch, the translation is assigned to 
Nicnotas pe Hererorp, Not unlikely the cause 


of this manuscript, and also of another which is prob- | 


ably a copy, suddenly breaking off in the Book of Ba- 
rach, was the summons which Hereford received to 
appear before the Synod in 1882, The translation was 
evidently completed by a different hand, not improba- 
bly by Wycliffe himself. However this may be, it 
was certainly through Wycliffe's energy that the 
earliest translation of the whole Bible in the English 
language was carried on and executed. Many of the 
peculiarities of this translation are to be attributed to 
the time In which Wycliffe lived; and it is remark- 
able that, in his version of the Scriptures, he writes 
far more intelligible English than is found in his orig- 
inal works; the dignity of the book which ho trans- 
lated seems to have imparted an excellence of ex- 
preasion to the version itself. No part of the gen- 
uine version of Wycliffe was printed, excepting the 
Song of Solomon, by Dr. Adam Clarke, in his Com- 
mentary, until 1848, when Mir. L, Wileon published the 
New Testament in a beautiful Gothic-letter quarto 
volume. More recently, the entire Bible, accompanied 
with Purvey's revision, has been published, The fol- 
lowing are specimens of Wycliffe’s transiation—Gen. 
fil, 7,8; Luke viii, 81-83; 
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And the elzen of both belng openyd; and whanne thei 
, knewen lem «ilf to be nakid, thel soweden to gidre leeues of a 
brechis, And whanne thei herden 


that thel x 
manye 


uldeo go in to the depnease, Forsothe a flok 
was there lesewynge in an hil, and thei proleden 
| him, thas he echulde suffre hem to entre in to hem. And he 


of suffride hem. Therefore fendia wenten out fro the map, and 


| entitde In to hoggis; and with bire tho floc wente hedlingy in 
to the lake of wuter, and was stranglid. 
As Wycliffs's translation was completed in a com- 
| paratively shart space of time, and necessarily pos- 
| seased blemishes incident to a first edition, it is not 
surprising that a revised version was contemplated 
| even in the lifetime of Wycliffe himself. According- 
ly, about the year 1888, not more than four years after 
the death of Wycliffe, the revision was accomplished, 
but with few substantial differences of Interpretation, 
by Porvey, who had been Wycliffe's curate, and, af- 
ter his death, became the leader of the Lollard party, 
Purvey's tevision rendered the version more correct, 
intelligible, and popular, and caused the earlier trans- 
lation to fall into disuse, Coples of this revision were 
rapidly multiplied ; even now, more than one hundred 
and fifty copies of the whole or part of Purvey's Bible 
are in existence. The following are specimens of 
Purvey's version—Gen. iil, 7, 8; Luke viii, 81-83: 
; and whanne thel 
A sewiden the leeues of a 


brechia to hem ollf. And whanno thel 
fn pa 


sare ts bess, Ad he eatiae 
hem. And eo the deuella wenten ont fro the man, and entriden 
in to the ewyne; and with o birre the flok went heedlyng in 
to the pool, and was drenchid. 

Notwithstanding the prohibitory constitations of 
Archbishop Arundel in 1408, and the high price of 
m muecripts, both versions were extensively multi- 
plied; they contributed largely to the religious know} 
| edge which prevailed at the commencement of the 
Reformation, and probably hastened that event. In 
the year 1420, the price of one of Wycliffo's Testa- 
ments was not less than fuur marks and forty pence, of 
£2 16s, &d,, equal to £42 Gs. 8d, now, taking sixteen as 
; the multiple for bringing down the money of that time 
, to our standard. Jt ie somewhat remarkable that the 
| Yevised version by Purvey has been taken until re- 
cently for Wycliffe’s own translation, and aa such the 
| New Testament portion was published by Lewis, 1781; 
“by Baber, 1810; and again by Bagster, in his English 
Hezapla, 1t is, howover, now known that the most 
; ancient version ls Wycliffe's, and the revised or more 

modern one is by Purvoy. These two earliest English 
versions of the entire Bible by Wycliffe and Parvey 
were printed, column by column on the same page, 
with various readings from the several manuscripte, 
in four splendid quarto volurnes, under the care of the 
) Rev. J. Forshall and Sir F, Madden, Oxford Univers- 
| ity Presa, 1850. 

The circulation of Wycliffe’e version, and that of 
his reviser, Purvey, in manuscript, was the sowing of 
seed destined to yield a mighty harvest. The down- 
fall of the Eastern empire in 1453 contributed to the 
revival of learning by scattering learned Greeks, who 
carried with them manuscript treasures from Constan- 
‘tinople. The printing-pross contributed immensely 

to revolutionize soclety throughout Europe. In sev- 
eral places on the Continent the Scriptures were print- 
| ed not only in Latin, but in Hebrew and Greek, thus 
providentially preparing for setting forth the Inspired 
| Oracles in the vernacular tongues. In England, how- 
| ever, the operation of the press was slow. In vain do 
woe look over the list of works by Caxton, peat 4 
of the pross in England, for a copy of any 2 
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the Scriptures. The earliest attempt at giving forth 
any portion of the Scriptures in print in English was 
2 translation and exposition of the seven penitential 
Psalms, in 1505, by Fysner, the Romish bishop of 
Rochester; and even this wus printed on the Conti- 
nent, though published at London. The instrument in 
the hand of God for translating the Ney Testament, 
and e great part of the Old, out of the original tongues 
into English, was Witttam Tyxpats. Bat in Eng- 
land Tyndale could find no place to print his transla- 
tion of the New Testament. In the year 1524 he 
ey over to Hamburg, where he is aaid to have pub- 

the same year the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. 
As, however, no fragment of this first fruit of Tyndale’s 
labor is known to be remaining, we suspect that it is 
merely another reference to the following fragment, 
printed at Cologne. In September, 1525, Tyndale, 


with his assistant Roye, was at Cologne, actually en-| adapted 


gaged in bringing the first edition of his New Testa- 
ment, in quarto, through the press. When the sheets 
of this edition were printed as far as the signature K, 
the printer, through the influence of Cochleus, a Rom- 
ish deacon, was interdicted from proceeding farther 
with the work. Tyndale and his assistant snatched 
away some of the printed sheets, and fled to Worma. 
In this city T: immediately printed an octavo 
edition of bis Testament; then, it is sald, he completed 
the quarto which had been interrupted, and published 
both editions at the close of 1525 or early in 1526. 
The only relic of the precious old quarto, which was 
the first partially printed edition, for we are inclined 
to think that It never was was discovered 
in 1884 by the late Mr. Rodd, and is now in the British 
Museum. It only contains the prologue, a table of the 
books of the New Testament, and part of the Gospel 
of Matthew—chap. I-xxii. The following is a speci- 
men of this fragment, printed at Cologne by P, Quen- 
tell~Matt. ii, 1, 2: 

fn bethlehem a toune of iury, in 
k licroie, bzholde, there came me fro the 
exte to J: rayinge : where is he that ls borne kinge of 
the lewes, we have sene his aterre in the este, and are come 
to worshipps hym. 

The only known perfect copy of the octavo, which 
was the second printed, but the first published com- 
plete edition of Tyndale's New Testament, is preserved 
in the Baptist College Library, Bristol. The follow- 
ing is a specimen of this edition, printed at Worms at 
the close of 1526 or early in 1526—Mark xiv, 8-5: 

When he was in bethania in the honsee off Simon the le 

Ce EI hee bag he ECS ale- 


ta 


In November, 1684, Tyndale published at Antwerp 
4 third edition, ‘ dylygently corrected and compared 
with the Greke,"’ The second or first complete edi- 
tion, though a most important advance, certainly bears 
marks of haste; but the edition of 1584, revised by 
himself, stands in the first place as exhibiting Tyndale 
as atranslator, The following is a specimen of this 
edition—Mark xiv, 8-5: 


‘When he was in Bethania, in the housss of Simon tho le- 


costly: and she the boxe and it on is heed. 
And ther were some that were not content {n themselves, & 
sayde: what neded this waste of oyntment: For it might 


have bene soulde for more than thre hondred pens, and been 
geve unto the poore, And they grudged agaynot hir. 

That Tyndale's New Testament was translated from 
the Greek, no one can question who has examined it 
with care: it will be found continually to leave the 
readings of the Latin Vulgate, and adhere to the third 
edition of Erasmus's Greek Testament, printed jn 1522, 
Sometimes, indeed, great deference is paid to the crit- 
ical observations of Erasmus; but still the translation 
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is made from the Greek, and not from his Latin ver~ 
sion. When Erasmus departed from the Greek, as be 
does in several places, apparently through inadvert- 
ence, Tyndale does not follow him, but adheres closely 
to the original. As Tyndale’s New Testaments were 
eagerly bought up, partly by earnest inquirers, and 
partly by others for destruction, numerous surrepti- 
tious copies rapidly issued from different preases, chief- 
ly by the Dutch printers; eo that in the translator's 

e about fourteen editions were issued, and eight or 
nine in 1686, the year of his death. A very curious 
edition of Tyndale’s Testament was printed, probably 
at in 1685, during the translator's imprison- 
ment at Vilvorde. The letter and the spelling prove 
that it was printed in the Low Countries, Some sup- 
pose that it is executed in a provincial orthography, 
probably that of Tyndale’s native county, peculiarly 
to agricultural laborers; and that, by this edi- 
tion, he nobly redeomed his bold pledge given to the 
priest in Gloucestershire many years before, ‘If God 
spare me life, ere many years I will cause the boy that 
driveth the plow to know more of the Scriptures than 
you do.” He aleo put headings for the first time to 
the chapters, The following is a specimen of this edi- 
tion—1 Cor. xv, 41: 

‘Thear ie cone manner glory of 
of the & a noether 
ET ar Lg 

The edition of Tyndale’s New Testament, printed in 
folio, at London, by Thomas Berthelet, in 1526, from 
the revised edition of 1684, was the first portion of the 
English Scriptures printed on English ground. The 
following is a specimen of this rare and interesting 
editlon—1i Cor. xv, 45, 46; 

The fyret man Adam was made a lyvynge soule, and the 
last Adam was made a quyckenyng Keler Howe be tt, that 
is nat fyrat which is epiritual: but that which is maturall, & 
than that which is spiritual 

The martyr Tyndale was also the first to translate 
the five books of Moses into English from the Hebrew. 
As the books of Genesis and Numbers are in Gothic 
letter, while those of Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuter- 
onomy are in Roman type, it would appear thet these 
books were printed at separate times and in different 
places, The following occurs at the end of Genesis: 
“Emprented at Malborow, in the lande of Hesse, 
mo, Hans Luft, the yere of oure Lorde 1580, the 17 
dayes of Januaril."’ le aleo translated and pub- 
lished the Book of Jonah. In the succeeding years 
of bis life he was engaged in translating, perhape in 

| conjunction with Rogers, the remaining Looks of the 
| Bible. Tyndale’s translation, as far as the end of 


the snnne, & 4 noether glory 
ye starre, For ocn: stane 


of 
Rogers. The following is a specimen of Tyndale’s Pen- 
tateuch of 1530—Gen. xxiv, 18-20; 

And she hasted and late downs her pytcher arme 
and gave him drinka And whe she had pee see 
she ara : [ will drawe water for thy camels eleo, rntili they 
met tate yin sath pony : pervs ear 

a a 
water: and dreve for all his camel -segpbednee 


During the vear 1680, the Argentine English Pealter 
was printed. The translator, who rendered from the 
Latin, calls himself Jonan Atupit. The date at the 
end of this Psalter is January 10, 1590; it thus seeme 
to have been, perhaps by antedating, the first whole 


; | book of the Old Testament which was printed in Eng- 


lish, the completion of Tyndale's Genesis having been 
one day subsequent. In 1681 there was published a 
translation of Isaiah by Gzoras Jorge; in 1538, two 
leaves of Genesis; and in 1584 he published a transla- 
tion of Jeremiah and the Book of Rates: These por- 
tions were also translated from the Latin Vulgate, 
Myves CovERDALE was the first to publish, if not 
to translate, the whole Bible into English. He com- 
menced this work in November, 1584, and It was print- 


ed, probably at Zurich, in October, 1585. Though 
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Coverdale had evidently the Hebrew and Greek be- ! 
fore him, he freely the translations of Tyndale, ; 
both printed and pecans manuecri; He speaks of 
his having been aided by five sundry interpretera in 
the Dutch, German, and Latin languages, In the 
Old Testament he may have had, ist, the Latin Val- 
gate; 2d, Pagninus's version; 8d, Luther's German 
translation; 4th, Leo Juds’s German-Swiss version ; 
bth, the Latin version connected with Sebastian Mun- 
ster's Hebrew Bible, the first volume of which was 
printed in 1534. The New Testament appeara to be 
in part a revision of Tyndale's, in which Coverdale 
took much care, and availed himself both of the edition 
of 1525 and the amended one of 1534. This Bible, 
which was dedicated to King Henry VIII, had the 
following as the title; ‘‘Brsiaa. The Bible, that is, 
the holy Scripture of the Olde and New Testament, 
faithfully and truly translated out of Douche and Latyn 
in to Englishe. 1535.'" However, it must be observed, 
the use of the words “‘out of Douche, i, e, German, and 
Latyn,” was merely a bookselling artifice by the print- 


ta 
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of it—appears to have been printed at the expense of 
Richard Grafton and his partner, Edward Whitchurch 


;——who afterwards married the widow of Archbishop 


Cranmer. They, about the same period, became print- 
org themselves, as their initials appear at the begin- 
ning of the Prophets, where, perhaps, the part of the 
expense which they defrayed commenced. ‘Thomas 
Matthew"’ may actually have been the person at whose 
cost the preceding portion was printed. This Bible 
was the popular translation, and from the various edi- 
tlone it appears to have been much used for many 
years. The following is a fine specimon of Tyndale’s 
rendering from the Hebrew—2 Sam. i, 17,18: 

And Dault aang thye songe of mournynge over Saul and 
ouer Jonathas hyn eonae, & bad to toache the chyldren of Ie- 
rael] the staues 

Tn 1588, several editions of Coverdale’s new version 
of the New Testament were publiehed. Ho algo {s- 
sued several editions of the English New Testament, 
ber with the text of the Latin Vulgate. The 
printing of this Diglott Testament was executed with 


err, to make the work circulate better, as being inti-| great carelessness, so that Coverdale had it speed- 
mately connected with the reformed doctrines, which ily reprinted in Paris, It is probable that Nicholson 
were then equally well known by the name of German | the printer, hearing that Coverdale's Latin and English 
or Dutch doctrines. In the new title inserted tho fol- | Testament wes about to be reprinted at Paris, with 
lowing year, these terms were left out. Coverdale cer-} more attention to accuracy’, printed the one bearing the 
tainly did not follow the Latin, nor even Luther's ver- | name of ‘' Johan Hollybushe” without delay, in order 
sion, but he no doubt availed bimeelf of all the differ- | to anticipate the Paris edition. The following is a 
ent means of assistance within his power. This Bible | specimen of Coverdale's Testament—Matt. v. 18: 

was reprinted with some amendments at Zurich in; Yeare the salt ofthe earth Put yfye salt vanishe away, 


1637, with a London title-page, and was then allowed | Wherin shal It be salted? It 1s thece forth good nto nothing, 
by the king to ‘go abroad amony the people,’ but 

without any regal imprimatur or Jicense. The follow 
ing is a specimen of Coverdale’s translation—Ps. xc 


but yt It be cast out, & trode vndr of men. 


In the vear 1589 was published the English transla- 
tion known by the name of the ‘Great Bible.” This 


(xci), 4, 5: | bere was oe a8 ve auperintendence of 

He shal cover the ynder hie that thon mayest be | @BAFTox, to whom Coverdale lent hia aid as corrector. 
safe vnder Ns fethers: la falthfulaesre nod traeth halve thy This Bible was printed at Paris by the permission of 
shylde and buckler. 80 yt thou shalt not nede to be afrayed | Francis J., obtained by Henry VIII, But, notwith- 
for eny bugges by night, ner for arowe that Ayeth by daye. | standing the royal license, just as the work was well ad- 

In the year 1687, the translations of Tyndale were | vanced, the Inquisition interposed, and issued an order, 
published in a collected form, under the name of | dated December 17, 1588, summoning the French print- 
“Thomas Matthew.’ The editing of this Bible was | ers, their English employers, and Coverdale, thecorract- 
really the work of the martyr Rogers. To this edition | or of the work, and inhibited their farther proceeding, 
was prefixed, An Exhortation to the Study of the Holy | The impression, consisting of 2600 copies, was seized, 
Scriptures, beneath which etand J. R., the initials of | confiscated, and condemned to the flames. Four great 


hia name. In the execution of this work, Rogers bad 
the whole of Tyndale’s translations, whether imprint or 
manuscript, before him. The Old Testament is a reprint | 
of Tyndale’s Pentateuch; the remainder, as far as the 

Second Book of Chronicles, was copied from Tyndale’s 
manuscripts, which were undoubtedly in Rogers's aafe 
keeping. The New Testament was le’s of 1584 

This Bible has the character of Tyndale's labors 80 
stamped upon It as clearly to show that at least two 
thirds of the translation were his work ; the remainder 
is the work of Rogers, who was bly aided by Cov- 
erdale's sheets. At the end of the Old Testament, the 


dry-fats full, however, of these books escaped the fire by 
the avarice of the person appointed to superintend the 
burning of them ; and the English proprietors, who has] 
fled on the first alarm, returned to Paris as soon as it 
subsided, and not only recovered some of these copies, 
but brought with them to London the presses, types, 
and even the workmen, and resuming the work, fin- 
ished it in the following year, This Bible, which 
is a revision of Matthew's version, probably by the 
hand of Coverdale, has been unhappily confounded 
with “ Cranmer’s Bible,” issued in 1540. The preface 
written by Cranmer for the edition of 1540 was in- 


letters W. T. are printed in very large text capitals cu- | serted in some copies of the Great Bible, but subse- 
riously flourished. This Bible was probably printed | quently to their completion, The stateaman Crom- 
at Lubeck; and It fs not improbable that it was actual-| well, not Cranmer, was the master-spirit, not only in 
ly in the press, under the joint labors of Tyndale and getting up this edition, but in securing the royal in- 

‘ogers, at the time of Tyndale’s arrest and martyr-| junction that ‘‘the whole Bible, of the largest volume 
dom, Much credit is due to Rogers, who probably | in English,” should be set up in the churches, This 
resided at the place of printing, ae the careful editor | continued, with alight alterations, to be the author- 
of this Bible; he was evidently a fine scholar, and he | ized English version of the Bible—except, of course, 
seems to have acted both as desiring to give his coun-| during the revival of popery In Mary's reign—until, 
trymen a Bible as correct as posaible, and likewise to | in 1568, it was superseded by the Bishops' Bible. The 
perpetuate the labors of Tyndale, his friend and in-; Pealma in this Bible were the same as those found in 
structor In the trath of the Gospel. This Bible was; the book of Common Prayer, having seventeen inter- 
translated by the firet Hebrew, Greek, and English | polations from the Septuagint or Latin Vulgate, but 
echolers, and is executed most in conformity with the | printed in « amaller type, and between parentheses, 
views of the latest and best Biblical critica, This; Theso readings were marked in Coverdale’s Bible as 
revision, which is ently bat not inaptly called | not being in the Hebrew text; they are also continued 
‘‘Tyndale’s Bible,” appeared with the then much cov- | in Cranmer's editions. The following is @ specimen, 
eted ‘« Set forth with the king’s most gracions | with the interpolation in smaller type, which includes 
license ;”’ hence it was the first properly authorized 


three versee—Psa. xiv, 8, 4: 
edition of the English Bible, This Bible—at least part | But they are all gone out of the ways, they are altoget! 
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(theyr throte 1 an 


the poyeon of aspes 
of Peileed aod pydarsem ss ibtee foto are axes ry 's Re 
eyr wayea, and the wa) 0 of pesce 
TN rer ran, there ie no feare of God betore they? eyes). Hae 


In the year 1689, another edition of the Bible ap- 
peared, dedicated to the king. It was s mere recen- 
sion of Matthew's Bible, executed by Ricnarp Tav- 
ERXER, under the patronage of Lord Cromwell. The 
three editions through which this Bible almost imme- 
diately went prove that its circulation wae consider- 
able, though it is to be observed that they were pri- 
vate readers alone who used it, as it was never, even 
for a time, publicly made an authorized version. Tav- 
erner's New Testament, of which he published two 
editions, is a different recension from that which ac- 
companied his ‘‘ Recognition of the Bible.” 

In the year 1540 ‘'Craxmen’s Bible” was issued 
from Grafton and Whitchurch’s press. This was 
probably the first complete Bible ever printed in Eng- 
land. ‘This edition, of which only five hundred coples 
were printed, was a mere revision of the Great Bible 
of 1689, and had a preface by Cranmer. Another edi- 
tion, ‘overseen and perused," by the king's command, 
by Corupert Toxstrat, bishop of Durham, and 
Nicwoias Heatu, bishop of Rochester, who also made 
a few variations in the text, appeared in 1541. The 
following is a specimen from Cranmer’s New Testa- 
ment—Matt, vi, 9-18: 

Oure father which art In heanen, halowed be thy name. 
Let thy klngdome come. Thy will be fulfilled, as well in Cat 
as ft isin heuen. Geue va this dayo oure dayly bred. An 
forgeue va oure dettes, aa we forgeue oure dettera, And i 
va not into temptation : bnt delyuer vs from enyll. or thyno 
Ate kyngdom and the power, and the glorye for euer. 

The only impressions of any portions of the Scrip- 
tures which were printed during the remainder of the 
reign of Henry appear to have been the Epistles and 
Gospels for the Sundays, In 1542, probably an edition 
of the Pentateuch in 1544, Joye'’s book of Daniel and 
tho booke of Solomon in 1545, and the New Testament 
according to the text of the Great Bible in 1646. Tho 
number of copies of the Scriptures in circulation at 
this time must, however, have been very considerable. 
In 1548 the Parliament prohibited the use of Tyndale's 
version; and in 1546 Coverdale’s translation, as well 
os Tyndale’s, was prohibited by a stringent proclama- 
tion, and all such books were to be delivered up to 
persons appointed for the purpose, in order that they 
might be barned. The diligence with which Henry's 
proclamation was executed, in the destruction of the 
earlier editions, accounts for the very few copies which 
have come down to our time. The destruction ap- 
pears to have been almost as complete aa that of the 
earlier editions of Tyndale’s New Testament. 

Among the early acts of the reign of Edward VI 
was the reversing of the restrictiona which had been 
laid on the circulation and the reading of the Script- 
ures, Yet no new recension or translation was pub- 
lished, except a translation of the paraphrase of Kras- 
mus in 1549-50. Among those who took part in this 
work was Coverdale; and the Princess Mary—the fu- 
ture persecuting queen—translated a portion of the 
Gospel of John, Cranmer contemplated a new trans- 
lation of the Bible; but Fagius and Boeer died, and 
the work was frustrated, An edition of Coverdale's 
Bible, said to have been printed at Zurich, was pub- 
lished in 1650, This edition was probably one of the 
two revisions which Coverdale mentioned in his sor- 
mon at Paul's Cross, in which he defended bis version, 
and said ‘if he might review the book once again, as 
he had twice before, he doubted not he should amend,” 
During some part of this reign Sir Jons Cuexe trane- 
lated the Gospel of Matthew, and perhaps part of Mark, 
but the translation was not then published. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of Cheke’s version—Matt, il, 1: 
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eade | 80d vnderstandeth it not, there commeth that euyl 
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When Jesns was boorn jn Bethlem a citi of Juri in king 
Herood’s dats, lo then the Wisard’s cam fro thest pertica. 
However, many editions of the Bible were printed, 
some being reprints of Matthew's Bible, some of Cran- 
mer’s, and some of Taverner’s Recognition. The total 
number of impressions of the Bible in the reign of Ed- 
ward wae at leest thirteen. There were also several 
editiona of the New Testament, some of Tyndale’s 
translations, some of Coverdale's version, and some 
according to Cranmer's Bible. The number of these 
editions of the New Testament amounts to at least 
twenty-five, 80 that tho whole number of Bibles and 
Testaments in circulation comprised many thowsamd 


On the accession of Mary the printing and the cir- 
eulation of the Scriptures in English was hindered, 
ao that her reign only witnessed the printing of one 
edition of the New Testament, printed at Geneva in 
1557, The translator of the Ceneran Testament was 
Wituiam Wuitrixonam, a native of Holmpet, six 
miles from Durham, who was one of the exiles from 
England. This was a small square volume, printed 
in Roman letters, with the supplementary words in 
italic. It was the first English New Testament di- 
vided into verses and broken into small sections or par- 
agraphs. The preface was written by John Calvin, 
whose sister Catharine was married to Whittingham. 
In the manner of rendering not a few passages the 
translator followed the judgment of Bezs in his theo- 
logical views, The following is a specimen of this 
yersion—DBlatt. xili, 19: 

‘When sceur a man heareth the worde of the kyngdome, 
one, and 
id this is 


catcheth away that which was sowen in his an 
ic 


the corne wiicl: was eowen by the way syde, 

Whittingham and bis companions In exile also ex- 
ecuted a translation of the whole Bible at Geneva, and 
it is not unlikely that Coverdale aided in the work. 
The translators probably had motives which aufficient- 
ly influenced them in executing a new version, instead 
of giving a mere reprint or revision of any which had 
preceded, The intention of such a work had been en- 
tertained in the reign of Edward VI, and it is proba- 
ble that in this projected revision, from the manner in 
which the name of Bucer was connected with it, there 
would have heen embodied whatever might be learned 
from the biblical knowledge possessed by the Reform- 
ers on the Continent. This translation differed from 
all that had preceded it not only in its plan, but aleo 
in tts execution. The other versions had been gener- 
ally the work or the revision of an individual, or, at 
most, a revision in which certain individuals executed 
certain perticular parts; in this translation we find, 
on the contrary, many acting unitedly in the forma- 
tion of a version, and thus, in the plan of operation, 
there was a principle of completeness which had not 
been acted on previously. The translators, by the use 
of supplementary words, often aided the sense with- 
out seeming to insert whst was not found in the orig- 
{nal. It was also stored with marginal notes. This 
version of the whole Bible was printed at Geneva by 
Rowland Hall in 1560, so that it was not published 
until after many of the exiles had returned home. In 
this translation, which was the firet complete English 
Bible divided by verses, it is to be obaerved that the 
translation of the New Testament differs in several 
respecte from that which had been separately printed 
in 1556. The expense of preparing the Genevan Bible 
was chiefly borne by John Bodley, the father of Sir 
Thomas, the founder of the noble library at Oxford. 
On the return of the exiles, Queen Elizabeth granted 
& patent to Bodley solely, for the term of seven years, 
to print this edition; yet, on account of the interfer. 
ence of Archbishop Parker, no edition of the Genevan 
Teatament or Bible was published in England till the 
year 1576, Immediately after Parker's death thie 
version was published; it continued to be frequently 
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reprinted in this country, and was for many years the | Council of Trent had defined the Latin Vulgate to be 


popular version in England, having been only gradu- 
ally displaced by King James's translation, which ap- 

fifty-one years afterward, From the peculiar 
reading in Gen. iil, 7, the editions of the Geneva ver- 
sion have been commonly known by the name of 
“Breeches Bibles;” but this reading, as we have al- 
ready seen, is as old as Wycliffe's time, and occurs in 
his translation, To some editions of the Geneva Bible 
is subjoined Beza‘s translation of the New Testament, 
Englished by L. Thomson, The following are speci- 
=n tine Geneva Bible—Gen. xii, 42, 43, and Matt, 

9: 

And Pharaoh toke of his ring froro his hand, and lee ‘vpon 
Toseph’e hand, and araled bim in garmente of fine linen and 
phe een cheine about hie necke. Ko he eet him ypon the 

t charet that he had, sane one: & they before hime 
Abrech, and placed him over all the land of Egypt, 

a man heareth the worde of the kingdome, and 
wnderstandeth it not, the enil one cometh, and catcheth away 
that which wax sowen fn his heart: and this fs he whleh hathe 
receiued the sede by the way side. 

The next veraion of the Bible was superintended 
by Archbishop Parker, hence sometimes called 
‘tParker’s Bible," and published in 1568, This ver- 
slon was execated with great care by more than fif- 
teen learned men, the initials of whose names occur at 
the end of the portions executed by them. From the 
@reater part of those who were engaged in its prepa- 
ration being bishops, this version is also called the 
** Bishops’ Bible."’ This edition is adorned with one 
hundred and forty-three engravings, Including por- 
traits and maps, which give it A tod a pictorial appear- 
ance. The passages from the Vulgate, which had been 
introdaced Into Cranmer's Psalms, are omitted in this 
edition. This continued to be the version authorized to 
be read in the parish churches for forty-three years; 
but in private use it never displaced the Genova ver- 
sion. Though the Bishops’ Bible was the avowed 
basis of our authorized version, this latter was ex- 
ecated upon wholly different principles, and is very 
different in its general character. To this Bitle was 
prefixed, among other things, th: sum of Scripture, ta- 
Dles of genealogy, and a preface written hy Parker. 
In 1685, under Archbishop Whitgift, the seventeen 
readings from the Latin Vulgate were re-introduced, 
80 as to harmonize with the Psalms in the Prayer- 
book. The edition of 1572 contains a double version 
of the Psalms, that of Cranmer’s and that of the bish- 
ops’. The edition of 1595 has the Psalms according to 
Cranmer's Bible, The following is a specimen of this 
version—Mal. iii, 17: 

And they vhal bo to me, salth the Lorde of hoastes, in that 
day wherojo I shall do (ludgment), a flocke: and I wy! spare 
them as a mao eparvth his owne eonne which serueth him. 

In the year 1562 was published the Anglo-Rhemish 
version of the New Testament. The circumstances 
which led to the execution of this version are to Le 
found in the history of the expulsion of Romanism 
from England in the reign of Elizabeth, The ver- 
sions of the New Testament previously executed, 
from that of Tyndale to the Bishops’ Bible inclusively 
—the English text of Coverdale’s Diglott New Tes- 
tament excepted—had been made from the original 
Greek; but the Rhomish translators took for their 
basis the Latin Vulgate. One of the principal objects 
which the Rhemish tranelators had in view was evi- 
dently to circulate their doctrinal and controversial 
notes, together with the Scriptures translated by them. 
Though the translators desired anything rather than 
to give the rendering of the text simply and fairly, 
few passages show a really dishonest perversion; yct 
very many passages exhibit a desire of exproteing the 
sense obscurely, or at least in such a way that a com- 
mon reader may find not a little difficulty in gathering 
from the words o definite meaning. However, if we 
take the wholo version, we shall find a very large por- 
tion well translated, and truly exhibiting the sense of 


the “authentic” version, as yet, when the Rhemish 
version was printed, there had been no decision as to 
what copy was to Le regarded as such. The Rhemish 
translators, as may be supposed, do not exactly agree 
with either the Sixtine published in 1590, or the Clem. 
entine edition published In 1592, Sometimes they 
have the reading adopted afterward ly the one, some- 
times that which is found in the other. This may be 
sald to be a matter of comparatively small importance, 
ao long as they used the best readings which were 
within their reach, in the absence of an authentic edl- 
tion of the Latin Vulgate, The following ts a speci- 
men of this version—Heb, xi, 4: ° 

By faith Abel offered a greater hoste to God then Cain: 
by which he obtained testimonte that he was Siust, God giving 
Deegan eg his guifts, and by it, he being dead yet epeak- 


The Romish translation of the Old Testament was 
published at Douay, in two volumes, in the years 1609 
and1610. The editors of this part of the version speak 
of it as having been executed many yeara before, but 
that the poor estate of the English Romanists, In their 
banishment, hindered its publication. They eay that 
they have revised the version according to the Clem- 
entine edition of the Vulgate, that thus it might be 
fully in accordance with “the authenticated Latin.’ 
The following is a specimen of this version —Gen. 
xlix, 10: 

‘The scepter shal not be taken away from, Tvdas, and a 
dvke ovt of hia thigh, ti! he doe come that In to be sent, and 
the same shal be the expectation of th> gentiles, 

In the modern editions of the Dousy Bible and the 
Rhemish Testament, many changes have been intro- 
duced, some of which approximate to the suthorized 
version, while others are not improvements. 

It 4a marvellous how editions of the Scriptures were 
multiplied after the time of Tyndale, notwithstanding 
the severity of occasional persecutions. Besides about 
fourteen editions issued in Tyndale’s life-timo, eight 
or nine were isened in the year of his death. From 
the death of Tyndalo to the close of Mary's reign, 
1568, no fewer than fifty editions of the New Testa- 
ment and twenty-six of the entire Bible were printed, 
and from 1558 to 1611 there were issued more than 
fifty editiona of tho New Testament, and about one 
hundred and twenty of the Biblo, besides separate 
books. Of thls number, twenty-one editions of the 
New Testament and aixty-four of the Bible were of the 
Genevan translation. Still the work of Tyndale forms 
substantially the basis of every revision, not except- 
ing the translation now in common use.—Bastow. 

III. History of the English Translation now in com- 
mon Use.—The authorised version was undertaken at 
the command of King James I, in consequence of sev- 
eral objections having been made by the Puritans to 
the bishops’ translation at the second day’s sitting of 
the conference held at the palace of Hampton Court, 
January 16th, 1003-4, The method proposed by tho 
king for the accomplishment of the new translation 
was thas’ That the version should be made by some 
of the most learned men in both the universities; that 
ft then should be reviewed by certain of the bish- 
ope; that it should then be laid before the privy 
council ; and, last of all, be ratified by royal authority. 
Accordingly, fifty-four men, pre-eminently distin. 
guished for piety and learning, wore appointed to oxe- 
cute this great work. However, the list of persons 
actually employed in the translation contains only 
JSorty-seven names. Though several of the porsons 
thas appointed were made bishops before the work 
was completed, yet, as none of them were so at the 
time of the appointment, it would appear that the 
namber needed to mako up the deficiency’ ~ ~ 
found in the fact of certain bishops having © 
elally named as having the work in some 1 


the Latin Vulgate, such as they had it. Though the! der their control. This view is not improl 
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it is known that Bancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, 
is said to have made some alterations in the version; 


and Bilson, bishop of Winchester, was one of those | th’ 


who gave tho work its final revision. The following 
is a Mist of the translators’ names, with the parts as- 
siymed to each company (see Clarke's Comment. Gen. 
Pref, to 0. T.; Macclure, Authors of Engl. Bible, N.Y. 
1853); 

1. Tha Pentateuch; the story from Jovkus to the Firet Book 
of the Chronicles exclusively; these ten persona at Westmin- 
ster: Dr. Axpnews, fellow and master of Pembroke Hall, in 
Cambridge; then dean of Westminater; afterward bishop of 
Westminster, Dr. OvEsatt, fellow of Trinity Coll. ; master 
of Kath. Hall, in Cambridge; then dean of St Paul's; after- 
ward bishop of Norwich, Dr. Samavia. Dr. Cuanxe, fellow 
of Christ Coll., in Cambridge; preacher {0 Canterbury. Dr. 
Latria.n, fellow of Trin, Coll, in Cam! } parson of St. 
Clement Danes. (Being skilled in architecture, his J) i 
was much relled on for the fabric of the Tabernacle Tem- 

le.) Dr. Leran, archdeacon of Middlesex; parson of All- 
lathe, Barking. Master Busorey. Mr, Kino, Mr. Tnomr- 
son, Mr, Beowxut, of Cambridge; vicar of Tottenham, 


London. 
2, From the Firet of the Chronicles, with the Rest of the 
&i and the Magiographa, viz., sob, Racine; Proverbe, 
cleo, Koclestaates ; the following eight persons at Cam~ 
: Master Epwatp Livery. Mr. Riogasngos, fellow of 
Emman. Coll., afterward D.D.; master first of Peter-House 
ColL, then of Trip. Coll Mr. Cuapgeton, afterward D.D.; 
fellow firet of Christ Coll, then master of Emman. Coll, Mr. 
Ditutxcuam, fellow of Uhrist Coll.; beneficed at ———, in 
Bedfordshire, where he ‘died, a le and a wealthy man. 
Mr, Anpaews, afterward D.D., brother to the Bishop of Win- 


vice- 
John's Coll., in Cambridge, and Hebrew p: thera. Mr. 
Brna, fellow of Peter-llowwe Coll, in Cambridge, and Hebrew 


profeseor there. 
8, The Four Greater Prophets, with the Lament and 
the Twelve Leaner ry aia rien acne av oekens 


Dr, Waunixe, pres. of Magdalen Coll lr. Reynone, pres. 
of Corpus Christi Coll, Dr. Hottaxn, rector of Exeter Coll, 
and king's profesor. Dr, Kinur, rector of Lincoln Cull, and 
Tegins profeasor. Master 8urrt, afterword D.D., and bp. of 
Moncerter, (ile wrote the ee to the version.) Mr. Barrr, 
of @ good family, beneficed at Qainton, in B 
we, pas Prever of Menaseth, and the Rist of the Apoorypha 
7 ayer fanaase! 6 ; 
the following reven at Cam! : Dr. Deromt, of 
Hay, and master of Jesns Coll, Dr. Baatwriwait, first mas- 
tor of Emmanuel Coll., thea master of Gonvil and Caius Coll. 
Dr. Ranotyrrs, one of the senior fellows of Trinity CotL 
Master Wann, of Emman. Coll, afterward D.D.; master of 
Bid Low 
8. J 
Boxworth, in Cam. 
regal, afterward D.D., prebend of 


5 . Esora Mr. 
bir, Savini. Dr. Pasyx. Dr. Ravens. Mr. 


6. The Eytatles of St. Paul, and the Canontent Epistles; 
tere seven at Westminster: Dr. Bantows, of Trinity Coll, 
in Cambridge, dean of Chester, afterward of Lincoln, 
Dr. Mutetensox, Dr. Sravom= Mr. Farron, Mr, Raueet, 
Mr. Sanpereon, Mr. Dakine 


The following instructions were drawn up for their 
proceedings : 


, Prophets and the holy wri with 

the other names in tho text, to be retained ai near Se 

“a withe ld coslslastieal wort word 

en words to 
ort is treet eereeeenie, meet 
“*When any a vors that to 
=e jaf? ae deen most coon aed Eye most aa 
ere, agreeable propriet: place 

the analogy of faith. Boo = 

cither not at 


5, “The division of the chapters to be altered 
Cr ky as little as may be, if necessity 80 require,’ 

. ‘No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but only for tho 
explanation of the Hebrew or Greek words, which cannot, 
praeroee = circamlocution, so briefly and fitly be expressed 

1. “Bach quotations of places to be mai 
shall serve for tho fit ivranee 3 of one re rm fy ho 
8 “ Every 
meet 
their 
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9, “As any one company has hed any one book in 
this manhany thi shall sand it to reat, to be convidered 
of nertously and fadiclously ; fur his majesty ls very carefal in 

is point,"* 

10. “If any company, upon the review of the book #o 
shall doubt me differ upon ony places, to eend them 
thereof to note the places, and therewithal to send their res- 
sons; to which if they consent not, the difference to be cam- 
pounded at the general meeting, which ts to be of the chief 
persons of each com, , at the end of the work.” 

11, “ When any o! obscurity {4 doulted of, let- 
ters to be directed by authority, to send to any learned in the 
land for his judgment in such s place." 

13. be rent from every 
clergy, 


profeeeora in Hebrew and Greek in the two Universities.” 
14 ** These translations to 


To these the following rule was added: 


16, Besides the said directors before mentioned, thi 
four of the mont ancient and grave divines in elther 
Universities, not employed in translating, to be 
the vice-chancellor, upon conference with the rest 
to be overseers of the translation, as well Hebrew as Greek, 
for the better*observation of the Tule above specified." 

According to these regulations, each book passed 
the scrutiny of all the translators successively. In 
the first instance, each individaal translated every 
book which was allotted to his division. Secondly, 
the readings to be adopted were agreed upon by the 
whole of that company assembled together, at which 
meeting each translator must have been solely occu- 
pied by his own version, The book thus finished was 
sent to each of the other companies to be again exam~ 
ined; and at these meetings it probably was, as Sel- 
den informs us, that ‘‘one read the translation, the 
rest holding in their hands some Bible, either of the 
learned tonyues, or French, Spanish, Italian, ete. If 
they found any fault, they epoke; if not, he read on.’” 
In this way every precaution was taken to secure a 
faithfal translation, as the whole Bible underwent at 
least six different revisions by the most learned mem 
in the kingdom. The translation was commenced in 
the spring of 1607, and occupied about three years, and 
the revision of it occupied about three quarters of a 
year more, It was printed in Gothic letter, and first 
published in folio in 1611, with the title, ‘‘ The Holy 
Bible Conteyning the Old Testament, and the New: 
Newly translated out of the originall Tongues: And 
with the former translations diligently compared and 
teuleed by his Maiesties speciall Comandement. Ap- 
pointed to be read in Churches.” The expense of this 
translation appeara not to have been borne by the 
king, nor by any government commission, bat chiefly, 
if not entirely, by Mr, Barker, 

IV. Critical Estimate of the Authorized Version.—It 
has often been affirmed that “ King James's Bible is 
in no part a new tranelation taken directly from the 
originals, but that itis merely a revision of the earlter 
English versions, and compared with various Conti- 
nental translations.” These remarks are not strictly 
correct. The translators themselves give us p correct 
view of the nature of their work. In their dedication 
to King James, they observe, “' Your highness, ont of 
desp judgment, apprehended how convenient it was 
that, out of the original tongues, together with compar. 
ing of the labors, both in our own and other foreign 

of many worthy men who went before us, 
there should be one more exact translation of the 
Holy Scriptures into the English tongue.’ It must 
be admitted, however, that they closely followed the 
Septuagint and Vulgate in their emendations of pre- 
vions English translations to suit the originals. As 
King James's version has been as extravagantly enlo- 
gized by some as it has been unduly decried by oth- 
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era, it will be well calmly and briefly to consider its 
merits as well as its faults. 

The most prominent perhaps among Its ercellences 

. is its simple, pure, and nervous style. Its words are 
usually chosen from the old and more expressive Saxon 
element. It is this feature, no doubt, that has eo en- 
deared it to the popular heart, and which gives it a 
charm to the youngest reader, There are some no- 
ticeable exceptions to this remark, however, for it 
sometimes uses Latin terms when Saxon were at hand, 
e. g. '‘cogitation” for thought; “illaminate’’ for en- 
lightened; “ matrix” for womb; “ icator"”’ for 
Soreeller ; ‘terrestrial’ for earthly; ‘ vocation” for 
calling, etc. In the Lord's Prayer, at both 
(Matt. vi, 18; Luke xi, 4), our translators employ 
“temptation” instead of trial. Another marked ex- 
cellence that has usually been attributed to the Auth, 
Vers. is its general accuracy and fidelity to tho orig- 
fmal. In this respect it compares to great advantago 
with the Septuagint, which not only very often misses 
or misconstrues the entire drift of a clause, but some- 
times interpolates words and whole verses from apoc- 
ryphal sources; and also with the Vulgate and other 
ancient versions, which, if they do not, like the Tar- 
gums, run into paraphrase, yet are very often misled 
Into fanciful and erroneous interpretations. To this 
commendation, however, there must, in candor and 
truth, be made very large drawbacks in many indi- 
vidual renderings of the A. V., and even in whole 
classes of renderings. Not only were the sciences of 
sacred philolegy, and especially of Biblical geography 
and antiquities, in too crude a state to enable the trans- 
latora to fix the exact meaning of obscure and doubt- 
fal terms with precision, but they have totally ignored 
the diction, style, and arrangement of the poetic por- 
tions, especially the laws of parallelism (q. v.), re- 
ducing poetry to prose, and transposing the words in 
the clauses arbitrarily and without reference to the 
original, They habitually neglect the import of moods 
and tenses, especially in the Hebrew (constantly ren- 
dering the preter or fedure by the present or indafinite 
past, or the reverse), and they constantly lose the true 
force of particles and the nice shades of meaning in the 
prepositions, the article, and syntactical construction, 
Occasionally they are very happy in their renderings, 
but there is scarcely a verse, especially in the moro 
highly-wrought and terse utterances of the O. T., that 
is not marred or obscured by some loose or incorrect 
expression. It may safely be sald that one half of 
modern popular commentaries 
correction of errors and the solution of difficulties, 
which a close, idiomatic, lucid, and judicious tranala- 
tion would at once have dissipated. It is true, few 
if any who have tried their hand at improved versions 
have succeeded any better; bot this has usually been 
either because they were Incompetent persons, or K 
reason of some dogmatic aim they hadin view, Schol- 
ars who have been otherwise qualified have not them- 
selves sufficiently appreciated the poetic element per- 
vading the Hebrew writings, or they have overdone 
the task by embellishing rather than following the 
text. 

Among the more obvious blemishes of the A. V. are 
its obsolete and indelicate phrases, its arbitrary and 
often absurd, always confusing, subdivision into chap- 
ters and verses, and ite inexact and defective mode of 
punctuation. These are so objectionable, that, but for 
the attachment which long and early association pro- 
duces for the version, !t would often be laid aside for 
any other which avoided these faults, From these 
causes alone the Song of Solomon has been practically 
discarded from both public and private reading, and 
many parts of the Bible cannot be safely ventared 
wpon in a promiscuous company, The difficulty, it le 
true, sometimes Iles in the passage iteslf, but there are 
very few instances where such phraseo! might not 
properly be employed as yonid obviate all embarrass- 
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ment. Ifany other book were as badly edited as our 
common Bibles, it would have provoked severe liter- 
ary animadversion. But the inberent interest of the 
volume, the ineffaceable beauty of its sentiments, and 
the irrepressible force of its teachings break through 
every disgaise, and command the attention of all minds 
and hearts, 

Among the lesser failings of the Auth. Version may 
be mentioned its frequent renderings of the same word 
or phrase in the original by various terms or expres- 
sions. This want of uniformity (which thoes who use 
this Cyclopsdia will continually have occasion to ob- 
serve) was the result, probably, in part at least, of the 
execution of the tranalation by various les, In 
proper namos and technical terms, the identification 
hot unfrequently becomes impossible to ordinary read- 
era, Other infelicities seem to have been, in part at 
least, the result of king James's restrictive rales, 

Wo cannot conclude this criticism, which may ap- 
pear harsh to those who have not minutely investigated 
the matter, without expressing the hope that the day 
is not far distant when 4 thorough revision on liberal 
principles will be made of the common version by a 
committee of learned men chosen from all evangelical 
denominations; or, what would perhaps be still more 
satisfactory, a new translation be put forth under the 
auspices of such an authority, and then left to secure 
its acceptance for critical purposes by its intrinsic 
merits. However excellent, it could not be expected 
to supersede the extensively circulated and familiar 
version for general use. See Versroxs (of the Bible), 

V. Standard English Biblea.—1. The Original Edi- 
tion,—This, as stated above, was published in the year 
1611, the translation having been commenced in 1604. 
The probability is that the translation was finished in 
1608, at the latest, leaving the unnecessarily long 
time of three years occupied in printing; but the rea- 
sons for this delay are not now known. 

The volume is a stately folio, each page measuring 
14} inches by 8}, exclusive of margin. Two columns 
of text are on each page, each having 59 lines when 
fall, and two marginal colamns. The text is printed 
from an uncommonly heavy and noble Old-English 
type—'' great primer” in size, reduced by the shrink 
ing of the paper to nearly ‘‘two-line brevier."' The 
head-lines of the pages are in a very large Roman let- 
ter, three quarters of sn inch deep. Each chapter 
commences with an engraved initial, about an inch 
square; and each book with one yet larger, often 2} 
eqtare. In addition, engraved ornaments are 
at the beginning of every book, and the title-page 
consists of a heavy engraved border, having a very 
little place for letter-press. The effect of this display, 
however, is somewhat reduced when we learn that 
none of these embellishments were provided opens. 
for this Bible, but that they bad all appeared in pre- 
vious rss ir rete nar pad or jabs fa 
the ini were engra’ an edit! 
of Ovid. The parts usually printed in italic, as the 
headings and supplied words, are in Roman. 

The volume contains, besides the text and Apocry- 
pha (this latter being printed from the same type as 
the rest of the book), the Address to the Reader, a very 
valuable document, which, most unfortunately, is now 
almost entirely lost sight of; the Dedication “to the 
most high and mighty Prince James,"’ which is just 
as worthless as the other is valaable, and is neverthe- 
less printed in all English Bibles to this day; Speed's 
Genealogies, covering 84 pages, very intricate, ih 
found, ingenious, and dry; and, apparently, a Calen. 
dar, thongh copies containing this last are very rare. 
The are not numbered, but the signatures, or 
printer's guide-letters, placed at the foot of certain 
pages, run wp in the Apocrypha to Cccec, which Is 
equal, counting by sixes, to 1868 pages, and {n the 
New Testament to Aa, which counts 800 more, This 
covers the text only. 
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"The spelling and punctuation are very irregular, asin 
all books of the time, The following two verses, taken 
at random, will bo a sufficient example—Matt. ix, 1, 2: 


Awa tee entred into a fhip, and pailed ouer, and came into 


his owne citie. 
> Drought to him a man ficke of the pal- 
a cried Tefus feel their faith , faid vnto the 
e of the palfie, Sonne, be of cheere, thy finnes be for- 
giuen thee. 
There are also many phical errors—more, in- 
deed, than would be borne with in any Bible printed 
now. The moat striking is in Exodus xiv, 10, which 
reads thus, modernizing the spelling : 
10 And when Pharaoh drew nigh, the children of Israel lift 
up thelr eyes, and bebold, the ns marched after them, 


and they were sore afraid: a) children of Israel Uf up 
their pits and behold, the marched after 

and they were sore afraid: the children of Israel cried out 
unto the Lord. 


Other notable errors are in Lev. xiii, 56, ‘the plain 
be somewhat dark,’' where we must read, ‘‘the plague 
be somewhat dark ;” Lev. xvii, 14, Ye shall not eat 
the blood,” for ‘Ye shall eat ;"? Jor. xxil, 8, “deliver 
the spoiler,’’ instead of ‘deliver the spoiled ;” Exek. 
xxiv, 7, ‘poured it upon the ground,”’ for ‘‘ not upon ;”” 
Hosea vi, 5, “ shewed them,” for  hewed them ;"’ and 
many others, These, however, wore soon corrected. 

Notwithstanding that by the king’s command mar- 
ginal notes were not to be affixed, eome were found 
indispensable. For instance, at Matt, xxii, 2, we have 
the note, ‘' The Roman Laver 6 is the eighth part of an 
ounce, which, after five shillings the ounce, is seven- 
pence halfpenny.” Others of this class arefound. In 
other places, the translators did not even avoid critical 
notes, Baruch |, 10, at “prepare ye manna," has 
‘Gr. corruptly for mincha, that is, a meat-offoring.”” 
Others of these notes might be pointed out; but, asa 
general thing, these would be quito as well omitted, as 
they now generally are. The number of marginal ref- 
erences is very smal)]—only 8980, including the Apocry- 
pha. At present the best Bibles, without the Apocry- 
pha, have over seventy thousand. Bagster’s Com- 
prehensive Bible claims to have ‘nearly half a mil- 
lion," which, we opine, is incorrect. 

The translators’ manuscript has been lost. Accord- 
ing to s pamphlet published in 1660, it was, five years 
previously, in the possession of the king's printers. 
It has not since been heard of. The manuscript of 
the Translators’ Address to the Reader is said to be 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Copies of 
this edition are now pretty scarce. The commonest 
loss, as with other books, is of title-pages. 

Much care is necessary to identify an imperfect 
copy of this edition, for a second was printed in 1611, 
and others in 1618, 1617, 1634, and 1640, from the same 
type, and running page for page. Each edition pre- 
sents typographical crrore peculiar to itself. The only 
clew we have bere space to give in, that the two edi- 
tions of 1611 are the only ones in which the signatures 
recommence with the New Testament, and the second 
of that year has the before-mentioned errors corrected. 
Many bad ones, however, are found in it, not the least 
of which is the enumeration of ‘1 Corinthiane’’ and 
“2 Corinthians” in the list of the books of the Old Tes- 
tament instead of Chronicles. In 1883 a reprint of 
this first edition, page for page, but in Roman letter, 
was made at Oxford, so exact as to follow even the 
moat obvious typographical errors, and showing the 
ancient spelling throughout, Bagater's English Hena- 
pla also contains the text of the New Testament print- 
ed verbatim from this edition; and where the book 
itself is unattainable, these are perhaps the best sub- 
stitutes for those who, for any reason, require to go 
behind the Bibles now in use, 

A close scrutiny of the volume reveals indisputably 
the facts that no member of the original companies of 
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on to secure accuracy; and that, notwithstanding the 
lapee of three, perbaps four years between the comple- 
tion of the translation and its publication, it was ran 
through the press with great haste. Add to this the 
fact that from 1600 to 1670 the British press was at 
its lowest point in improvement, and it will at once 
be seen that the chances of obtaining correct Bibles at 
first, or subsequently, were very small. Upon its pub- 
lication, editions were very rapidly multiplied. Each 
new one partly copied and partly corrected the errors 
of its exemplar; but each, to some extent, created 
new errors of its own, to be in like manner perpstua- 
ted. In 1688, for instance, a Cambridge Bible printed 
“ye” for “we” in Acts vi, 8, thus throwing the ap- 
pointment of deacons into the hands of the laity rather 
than the apostles; and this error continued down to 
1691, It has been insinuated that the Independents 
made this change Intentionally; D’Isracli, indeed, goes 
20 far as to charge Field, the king’s printer, with re- 
ceiving a present of £1500 to make it; and only the 
fact of its being first found in a Cambridge University 
edition ied athe the statement. Many other errata, 
curious, whimsical, absurd, and shocking by tarns, 
might be brought up from Bibles of the period, such 
as, for a few instances, ‘‘I pray God it may be laid to 
thelr charge,” 2 Tim, fv, 16, in 1618; ‘‘ Thou shale 
commit adultery,” in 1682; ‘‘the unrighteous shall 
inherlt the kingdom of God,” 1 Cor. vi, 9, in 1658. In 
each of these cases ‘' not’’ is omitted; but often words 
are transposed or changed, and the quarto of 1618 
leaves two verses entirely out. The fires attempt at 
correcting these errora seems to have been made by 
a Dr. Scattergood about 1680. From a collation of 
various old Bibles, we have come to the conclusion that 
he did but little. The next notable edition was that 
of Archbishop Tenison, 1701. This was intended for a 
standard, but unluckily was 90 full of typographical 
errors that a complaint was entered against the print, 
ers by Convocation, 

2, Blayney's Edition.— Sufficient care not being yet 
taken, King George I, in 1724, directed that the per- 
sons licensed to print the Bible—for in England, for 
the sake of insuring accuracy as far as possible, the 
book can only be printed by the universities, the king's 
printers, and persons by them licensed—shonld em- 
ploy sach correctors of the press, and pay them euch 
salaries as the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of 
London should approve. Errors, however, most per. 
tinaciously crept in, and at length the University of 


Oxford employed Dr. Blayney to revise the English - 


Bible and correct it throughout. His work wae pab- 
lished in 1769, It was issued in two forma, folio and 
quarto, the former being claimed to be the most cor. 
rect. His collation was made by comparing through- 
out the edition of 1611 (but which one cannot now be 
known, for it has only recently been settled that two 
editions were published in that year), that of 1701, 
which has already been mentioned for ite incorrect- 
ness, and two recent Cambridge copies. From theaa 
somewhat unpromising materials he claims to have 
reformed the text ‘‘to such a standard of purity as, it 
is presumed, is not to be met with in any other edition 
hitherto extant,” How fer this is the case will be 
seen by-and-by, Besides this, the punctuation was 
revised throughout ‘with a view to preserve the trae 
sense ;’’ upon comparison with the Hebrew end Greek 
originale, many alterations were made in the words 
printed in italic; ‘considerable alterations’ were 
made in the ‘heads or contents prefixed to the chap- 
ters ;’’ many proper names were translated in the mar- 
gin, where the narrative contained an allusion to their 
meaning (this shonld have been done fully); the chro. 
nology, which was firet added in 1680, was rectified ; 
and the marginal references were compared and cor. 
rected throughout, besides having 80,495 new ones 


translators took cognizance of the volume as it passed | added. 


through the presa, but that the printer was depended 


Dr. Blayney makes an accidental admission, tending 
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to.lower confidence in the book, that two proofs were 
read, “and, generally speaking, the third likewise,"’ 
which is quite insufficient for a standard edition of 
any work, or even an ordinary edition of the Bible. 
Four proofs are the least allowable on such a work. 
It is no wonder that afterward one hundred and six- 
teen typographical errors were discovered init. The 
most important is in Rev. xviii, 22, which in the quar- 


to copy reads; 
22 And the voice of Drees lee ma)icer Shae pec 
and trumpeter, shall be no more in thee; and the 
eound of a milstone shal] be heard no more at all In thee; 
Reference to a correct Bible will ahow that the fol- 
lowing words are omitted: ‘‘at all in thee; and no 
craftsman, of whatsoever craft he be, shall be found 
any more.” But, saying nothing of accidental errors 
like this, there is yet abundant ground for complaint 
against the text for incorrectness. In Joshua iii, 12, 
all previous editions had read '' Take ye twelve men ;” 
it appears here, to the confusion of the mar, 
“Take you twelve men." In Joshua xi, 19, unto 
my place’ ig changed to ‘‘into my place ;’’ and, so far 
as there is a difference in the pense, the change is in- 
correct. But these errors, though utterly out of 
in a standard Bible, are venial by the side of o| 
In Judges xi, 7, all editions before, and most after, 
read ‘'the elders of Gilead ;" he has, ‘‘the children of 
Gilead.” In Psalm xziv, 8, instead of ‘and who 
shall stand in his holy place?” he introdaced “ or 
who shall stand.” In Psalm cvii, 16, he, followed 
only by editions copied from him, reads “ for he hath 
broken the gates of brass, and cut the gates of iron in 
eunder,”’ the trae reading being ‘‘bars of iron.” In 
Psalm cxv, 3, he is the first to read ‘' whatsoever he 
hath pleased," the inserted ‘‘ hath" being quite euper- 
fiuous, His is the only edition we have met with 
which reads, in Isaiah xivii, 9, ‘‘ But these two things 
which shall come in a moment."’ Most important is 
the change he introduced into Matt. xvi, 16, where he 
reads “ Thou art the Christ’’ Instead of “Thou art 
Christ.” In this edition we find, for the first time, in 
2 Cor. xil, 2, ‘I knew a man in Christ about fourteen 
years agp” instead of “above.” In 1 John i, 4, the 
reading “our joy” for ‘‘your joy,” though often met 
with now, is only an error first made in thie edition, 
In punctuation, too, Blayney did but little better. 


There are few places where he for the first time mis-| torial 


goes a verse, but he has perpetuated errors. 
n Deut. ix, 8, the original, and all down to his time, 
are pointed substantially thus: “‘ The Lord thy God is 
he which goeth over before thee as a consuming fire: 
he shall destroy them," ete. ; but the sense is entirely 
changed by putting the colon after ‘‘thee,”’ and no 
point at “fire,” In Acts xxvii, 18, the translators 
placed the comma after ‘‘day,'’ bat he perpetuated 
the mistake’of placing it after ‘‘ tempest,” the effect 
of which is to make the mariners endure an exceeding 
storm for twenty-four hours before they lightened the 
ship. In Heb. x, 12, the sense is entirely lost by 
placing the comma after ‘'sina’’ instead of at ‘for. 
ever,” according tothe translators, Other typograph- 
ical errors remained uncorrected. For instance, the 
reading of Jonah tv, 6, is the meaningless 
t."" In 1 Tim. ii, 9, Blayney reads “‘ shame- 
facedness"’ instead of ‘‘shamefastness,” a word of an 
entirely different meaning; and this error, unforta- 
nately, has been continued to our day. In tho same 
text he the nonsensical corruption “ broid- 
ered ;'’ and in 1 Tim. iv, 16, he continues the error 
made a century before of “ thy doctrine’’ for ‘‘ the doc- 
trine.” He is faulty in a critical point: the distinc- 
tion between “ Logp" and “‘ Lord.'’ The word seems 
to be uniformly printed ‘‘ Loro” with him; certainly 
In every case we have noticed, including many where 
the Hebrew is Adonai. On the other hand, Blayney 
did some good things. He changed the obsolete 
“ gith’’ into ‘‘since’’ in two places, though he left it 
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unchanged in two othera: Ezek. xxxv, 6, and the 
heading to Rom. v. In a few cases in which “ mo" 
had remained unaltered to his time, he changed it to 
“more.” He. changed ‘‘ fet,” taken as a preterite, 
into ‘‘ fetehed ;’’ as a verb present it had been altered 
before. He attempted, too, to change “ glister,'’ but, 
as with “sith,” only partially. Had he carried out 
his plan pf translating significant proper names, he 
would have conferred a great benefit on his readers ; 
but here again be stopped half way. 

The quarto edition, the one here referred to, is in 
three volumes, containing respectively the Old Testa- 
ment, the Apocrypha, and the New Testament. It 
contains no special preface, or mention of its peculiari- 
ties on the title-page or elsewhere, but is simply dated 
“ Oxford: Printed by T. Wright and W. Gill, printers 
to the University."" I¢ was published at four guineas. 

The University of Oxford paid Dr. Blayney £5000 
for bis labor in revising the Bible. They thereapon 
concluded that they had an available standard, and in- 
continently adopted it. The other privileged presses 
followed. But very soon his errors, one by one, came 
to light; some were corrected at one press, some at 
another; just as had been the case before, passages 
really correct were changed in ignorance, and the up- 
shot of it all was, that in a very few years there was 


no standard again. 

In 1804 the British and Foreign Bible was 
formed, and proceeded to work on the principle of 
buying the cheapest Bibles it could and trusting to 
the printers for accuracy. The American Revolution 
had erected a new Bible-reading nation; an effort 
made in its first Congress to restrict the printing of 
the book to licensed houses was cut short by the first 
amendment to the Constitution, and the book was 
thrown into the hands of the trade at large, with any- 
thing but a benoficial effect on its general integrity. 
To crown all, the English printers became careless in 
supplying the foreign market. Charles Knight tells’ 
us of a Bible so full of typographical errors that ite 
printers dare not publish it In England, and he was 
ane “we had to send the whole edition to Amer- 
ica Uy 

The editions of 1806 and 1818, though adopted as 
standards by the Protestant Episcopal Church, were 
but careful reprints of Blayney without further edi- 
care, 

8. The American Bible Soctety's Revision.—This 20- 
clety wae formed in 1816, and to print its 
own Bibles, thue making itself responsible for their 
correctness, For the first thirty years it seema to have 
followed almost any seni ea ve came to 
hand, disregarding discre) es, But in #0 many 
sera a produced in England and here, 
these differences wore constantly increasing in num- 
ber, They were chiefly in punctuation, the use of 
capitals and italics, and such minor points. At length, 
in 1847, these had accumulated to such an extent that 
the proof-readers of the Society really did not know 
what to follow. The matter was now referred to the 
Board of Managers of the Society, and in February, 
1848, they resolved to have a thorough collation of 
the English Bible made, and appointed Rev. J. W. 
McLane, D.D., of the (New-School) Presbyterian 
Church of Williamsborg, N. Y., to proceed with it. 
Accordingly, recent copies from the four ‘standard’ 
British houses were obtained, an American Bible So- 
clety's copy was the fifth, and the edition of 1611 the 
sixth. Blayney was ignored. These were carefully 
compared throughout; every variation, no matter how 
minute, noted; and this comparison furnished the data 
whence to prepare the text of a future edition. The 
namber of variations found was about twenty-four 
thousand. The Apocrypha formed no part of the work. 

The rules governing the formation of this standard 
text ware simple. The reading of a majority of the 
copies was to be followed; when the three English 
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copies agreed as to the use of the hyphen, their usage 
bee seperreae In other matters, where each 
copy was inconsistent with itself, a system was agreed 
on. For instance, each copy had in one place “a high- 
way,” in another ‘‘an highway." So, too, rena fy 64 
had sometimes ‘‘a husband” and ‘‘an husband,” “e 
hole’’ and ‘‘an bole,” ‘‘a hill” and “an hill,” “a 
hammer" and ‘‘an hammer,” and so on. Here the 
strict grammatical role was enforced. The distinction 
between 'O” and ‘'Ohb,"’ which had been lost sight 
of, was brought out, either form being used, as the 
sense of the passage required. In capital letters the 
words “Spirit” and “Scripture” were found very ir- 

+ the first was made to be capital when refer- 
ring to the Spirit of God, not eleewhere; the second, 
when referring to the whole volume. Some spellings, 
now obsolete, were reformed, as “spunge,” “ sope,’’ 
“ cuckow,”” ‘‘plaister,” ‘‘rasor,” ‘‘morter,”” ‘‘as- 
swaged,” and others; and, what was of more Import- 
ance, some names of Old-Testament characters given 
in the New Testament, and there spelled according to 
the Greek, were changed to the ordinary Old-Testa- 
ment spelling. Thus ‘Juda’ was changed to ‘‘Jn- 
dah,” because it was already spelled so in the Old 
Testament; ‘‘Gedeon” to “ Gideon,” “ Jephthae’’ to 
“ Jephthah,”’ ‘' Bina,” to “ Sinai,” ‘‘Chanaan” to ‘Ca- 
naan,” ‘‘Core” to '' Korah,"” and so with some—not 
all—others. In the words of the text the following 
changes from the modern copies were made, In Josh. 
xix, 2, “and Sheba” was made ‘' or Sheba." In Ruth 
iii, 15, “she went” was changed to ‘‘ho went.” Jn 
Solomon's Song ii, 7, ‘the please” was made ‘' she 
In Jaa. i, 16, ‘wash you" was altered to 


ing to the original edition, which had been departed 
from in each case wrongly. Farther, in Matt. xii, 41, 
“(in judgment” was made ‘in the judgment,” because 
the Greek required it, and very many early English 
copies had it, though not the first. Also in Solomon's 
Song ili, 5, and viii, 4, the same change was made as 
in l,7; for, though the original edition here read “ he,’’ 
the probability, all things considered, was that it was 
but a typographical error in each case. In prosecuting 
the collation, the headings of the chapters came under 
notice, These often differed ; but, so far as they agreed 
with the edition of 1611, or that of Blayney, they were 
frequently faulty. Some were distinctly and positive- 
ly false, as those to Daniel vill, Ieaiah xll, Zech. xii; 
others were comments on tho text, as those to Psa. 
xlix, Dan. xi, and the whole of Solomon’s Song; 
others were incomprehensibly clumsy, as the few first 
of Acts; some positively shocking, as ‘the Lord re- 
faseth to go as he had promised with his people” 
(Exod, xxzxili); ‘Samuel sent by God onder pretense 
of a sacrifice’ (1 Sam, xvi), These headings had not 
been prepared by the body of the original forty-seven 
translators, but by one of thelr number and one other 
person; they never were considered as forming part 
of the version; they had been extensively altered be- 
fore, both by Blayney and by many anonymous par- 
ties, and therefore the committee under whose care 
the collation was going on resolved to remodel these 
where . Wherever “Christ” or ‘the Church” 
was mentioned in any Old-Testament heading, ‘' Mes- 
siah" and ‘‘ Zion,” the equivalent words used in the 
Old-Teatament text, were substituted, in order to avoid 
comment, The references wore again recti- 
fied, many errors corrected, and their number, upon 
the whole, diminished. A very few marginal read- 
ings were added, chiefly explanatory of proper names. 
To Matt. xxill, 24, where ‘‘at” te now generally con- 
sidered to be @ misprint from the first for “out,” a 
note was put, ‘Or, strain out;"’ and to ' Jesus,” in 
Acta vil, 45, the committee put the note, ‘''That is, 
Joshua,"’ as the translators themselves had done in 
Heb. iv, 8 (See, on the whole subject, the Society's 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Report on the History of the Re- 
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cent Collation of the English Version of the Bible,” 
N. Y. 1857.) 

The standard thus prepared was published in 1651. 
Though issued in a quiet way, it was received with 
general approval. For six years it remained’ the 
standard of the Society, and during that time not a 
whisper of disapprobation was heard. But in 1857 a 
Protestant Episcopal clergyman of Baltimore pab- 
lished a pamphlet aimed at this work, in which, while 
carefully avoiding specific charges, the most severe 
spirit was exhibited. The Society was accused of an 
attempt to ‘‘supersede the time-honored version in its 
integrity ;"” it was making a “half-way adventure’ 
toward a new translation ; it was " debasing the stand- 
ard ;"’ its Bible was ‘‘a vulgarized ” and #0 on. 
The committee had found twenty-four thousand varia- 
tions in the Bibles in common use; their language was 
converted into a statement that they had made twen- 
ty-four thousand changes. The New-York organ of 
the same church at once joined in the attack, but the 
amount of its charge was that the standard was differ- 
ent from every copy collated. Inthe General Assem- 
bly of the Old-School Presbyterian Church in the same 
year, the same subject was bronght up by a speaker 
who tized the standard as being ‘ aloe bt 

“an anon and a New-School preach- 
on Asking Who dlocard these captions that have 
been acquiesced in two hundred years ?” he forgot that 
they had not been eo acquiesced in, and that abundant 
teason had been shown for ‘‘discarding" them. In 
July, 1857, the (Presbyterian) Princeton Review bad s 
moat bitter article on the same subject, The only at- 
tempt to meet the difficulties of the case was the state- 
ment (page 510) that the Society should “‘ give up en- 
tirely all idea of producing a standard text," or other- 
wise should “take the standard editions and collate 
them.” But if this latter course was followed, as it 
had been, ‘‘the Society would have no right to exer- 
cise its own discretion in selecting the readings or the 
punctuation it would adopt.” In compliance with 
these and similar demands from auxiliary bodies, the 
Board of Managers, in February, 1658, revoked this 
standard. Their present imperial quarto edition is 
now their printer's guide. With this action perished 
the hope of vara for the present a generally-ac- 
cepted standard of King James’s translation. One 
cantiot now be got up in England by any one church, 
because dissent in many branches Is so extensive; nor 
by co-operation, becanse they have no union; nor hy 
their Bible Society, because it does not print its own 
books, In this country the American Bible Society is 
the only body which has any general authority. It is 
to be regretted that this society has not felt itself an- 
thorized by its constitution to retain and prosecute the 
needed work. See Birnie Socterigs, 8, xii. 

VI. Marginal Readings.—These are generally passed 
over by Bible readers, but # careful student will find 
them invaluable for ascertaining the precise 
of any text, They are of two kinds; the first, com- 
monly marked by a dagger (+), giving the literal 
translation of a peculiar idiom in the originals where 
it could not be rendered in good English, also the 
translation of significant proper names; and the other, 
marked by a parallel ((/), representing a possible dif- 
ferent rendering where the nal is in doubt from 
any cause. are further distinguished by being 
prefaced by ‘ That js,” in the translations of names, 
or “ Heb.,” “Chald.,”’ or “Gr.,”” according to the 
original language in the first class; and ‘‘Or,”’ in the 
second class. In many modern Bibles they are re. 
ferred to by consecutive figures or Greek letters; bat 
the system here described is that used by the original 
tranelators and by the American Bible Society. The 
translators regarded these readings as component 
part of their work; and to the present day ministers of 
the Charch of England read and use either the marginal 
rendering or that in the text at pleasure. They were 
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firet used by the translators of the Geneva version of 
the Bible half a century before ours was made, 

Since the publication of our translation in the year 
1611, the marginal readings have at various times 
been enlarged and improved. There ere now about 
three hundred of these more than the original number, 
and a few have been omitted, Of the others, many 
have been extended by adding the necessary exple- 
tives. A few palpable errors have been corrected, as 
in the note to 1 Sam, v, 4, where the stump of the fish- 
idol Dagon was ludicrously described as ‘'the filthy 
part,” now correctly printed ‘‘the fishy part.’ In 
other cases one note has been divided into two, one of 
each clase, In one instance an odd typographical error 
has been introdaced into a note and perpetuated: Jo- 
nah's gourd (Jonah iv, 6) is in the first edition de- 
scribed as a ‘ palme-crist,"’ or palma christi (the cas- 
tor-cil plant), in the margin; but the word has been 
corrupted into “ palmerist,” to which no meaning can 
be attached, 


There is no trace of any person or body authorized 
to make theese changes, and except in the correction 
of palpable typographical errors, as above noticed, it 
would seem that they should no more be meddled with 
than should those other readings which form the body 
of the text. Both came originally from the same 
translators, and both were intended to be of equal av- 
thority. This fact at once places them above the rank 
of mere commentary, and renders their study most im- 
portant. Ruth i, 20, for example, is almost meaning- 

* lesa as commonls: printed; bat when opposite ' Nao- 
mi’ we read “thatis, Pleasant,” and opposite ‘' Ma. 
ra,” “that is, Bitter,” we see at once 8 beauty in the 
passage of which otherwise we could form no idea, 
Sa, also, with strength of expression. Verse 18 of the 
same chapter is made much stronger when, instead of 
“it grieveth me much for your sakes,” we read, ‘'1 
have much bitterness for your sakes."" Job xvi, 8, is 
wonderfully ened if we adopt the Hebrew 
idiom—never mind if the English is not so good—and 
instead of “vain words,” read “words of wind.” 
8o when, in Job v, 7, we read ‘‘sons of the burning 
coal”’ instead of “ sparks," we at once see, better than 
by any commentary ever written, the metaphorical 
character of Old-Testament poetry, and thenceforth 
can read the poetical books with vastly-increasad ap- 
preciation, 

VII, Chapter and Verec. —Among the Jews, with 
whom the only divisions of the Scripture was into 
books, according to authorship, references were made 
by citing the subject treated of near where the passage 
quoted was to be found. In this way Jesus referred 
the Sadducees to what we call Exodus [il, 6, as we see 
by Mark xil, 26, The meaning here is not that God 
spoke to Moses in the bush, for the text says that he 
spoke to him out of it; but rather, ‘‘ Have ye not read 
in the Book of Moses, in The Bush, how God spake 
unto bim ?”’ that is, '‘in that part of the Book of Moses 
called The Bush.” ‘I may observe,” says Arch- 
bishop Trench, ‘that Romans xi, 2, is a quotation of 
the same kind, It can never mean ‘of Elias,’ as in 
our version, but is rather ‘in [the history of] Elias,’ 
in that portion of Scripture which tells of him.” The 
Koran is quoted by this means now. Its chapters are 
called from their subjects by such names as ‘The 
Cow,” “Thunder,” ‘'Smoke,” ‘*The Moon," ‘' Di- 
vorce,” “The Spider,” ‘‘The Resurrection,’ ‘‘Tho 
Slanderer,”’ and 20 on. 

The division into chaptera was made by a cardinal, 
Hugo de Sancto Caro, about the year 1250, He was 
employed in compiling a Latin Concordance, the first 
of which we have any account, and invented this divi- 
sion to facilitate his labor. Tho Book of Psalms is 
naturally divided, Paul quotes “tho second Psalm” 
and ‘‘another Psalm” in Acts xiii, 88,85. The chap- 
ters having been marked, greater precision was ob- 
tained by putting capital A, B, OC, and eo on, ot regu- 
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lar distances down in the margin, so that any passage 
near the beginning of s chapter would be quoted ; a4, 
for example, ‘ John, 10, A;” further down, '' Jeremi- 
ah, 14, D,” and soon, The early English versions all 
showed this arrangement, and Marbeck’s Concordance, 
the first one in English, makes its references in thie 
manner, These smaller divisions by letters were in- 
convenient, because they were not made by any sys- 
tem, and in different translations were of different 
lengths. They generally embraced about six or seven 
verses under one letter. The divisions into chapters 
were not uniform ; at least they are not so in onr early 
a ar translations. Wycliffe, for instance, divides 
Jade into two chapters; and Coverdale makes thirty 
chapters in 1 Chronicles by dividing the fourth chap- 
terintotwo, Very frequently in the Pentateuch and 
Job, and occasionally eleewhere, there is a difference 
of one to four verses in the beginning of a chapter. 
Where this is the case, too, our version often makes 
the division In the worst place, 

The divisions into verses were made by several per- 
sons, About 1480 Rabbi Mordecai Nathan divided 
the Hebrew Bible thus, using Cardinal Hugo’s chap- 
ters, In 1527 a Latin Bible was published at Lyons 
in which this division of the Old Testament was fol- 
lowed, and the New Testament also divided, but into 
verses averaging twice as long as ours, But our pres- 
ent arrangement in this part of the Scriptures was 
made about 1550, by Robert Stephens, a printer of 
Paris, who executed the work while making a horse- 
back journey from Lyons to Paris, This was dono 
only as an advertisement for an edition of the Testa- 
ment he goon after published in Greek, with two Latin 
versions, The circumstances under which the work 
was done effectually prevented the exercise of any 
scholastic or critical care or ability. But, though the 
Old Testament was divided first, no edition of tt in 
Hebrew was printed thus till 1661. The firet English 
Scripture printed with verses was the Testament print- 
ed at Geneva, 1557, and in 1560 the whole Bible at the 
same place. The Bishops’ Bible, next in order, pubd- 
lished in 1568, had them, but also bad the marginal 
guide letters, as in the earlier translations, and in its 
marginal references it uses the letters instead of the 
verses. In the next Protestant translation, King 
James's, or our present one, the letters are altogether 
omitted. It seems never to have been considered that 
the division into verses superseded chapters; but real- 
ly a reference to Luke 248 would be much shorter than 
to Luke xii, 18. The Psalms are, by their structure, 
naturally divided into verses, But yet our transla- 
tions are not uniform in this, even here. Psalm xiii, 
for instance, is in Coverdale's Bible made one para- 
graph; Matthew's, twelve verses; Cranmer’s, fifteen, 
Geneva and Bishops’, eleven; and the Douay, twelve. 
In Cranmer's Bible each of the alphabetical sections 
of Psalm cxix is numbered independently, 1 to 8, 

From ali this it appears that these divisions have no 
divine warrant whatever, were carelessly made, and 
should be disregarded in seeking the sense of any part 
of Scripture. Hence it follows that the best Bibles 
for common use are those called Paragraph Bibles, in 
which the matter is reduced to ordinary prose form, 
except in the poetical books, which are printed in 
short lines, 80 as to show thelr c structure. Un- 
fortunately, but few editions are thus published. The 
Religions Tract Society of London issue a few; one in 
12mo, some thirty years ago, was the best. One they 
have recently got out, in royal Svo, with notes and 
maps, has all the parallel passages, and, though very 
useful, is so encumbered with reference marks in the 
text as to distract the reader's attention constantly, 
Rev. T, W. Colt published o vary good one in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1834. Before that, others had been got 
out at Oxford, chiefly objectionable as not showing the 
poetic form of some parts. One of the moet uroful 
Paragraph Bibles to tho English stadent is that of 
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; it labors 
Bishop Wilson, Bath, 1785, 8 vols. 4to; but 
¢ disadvantage just spoken of. 

peta the best way of making references would 
a system like the ‘‘ folios” of the law- 
yers. Puta special mark at every hundredth word, 
‘and o corresponding number in the margin, and you 
have vot only a ready means of reference, but 8 
against changes in the text, and are yet at full a 
to print the matter olther as , withon! 
distracting pe ie ra = 

degres. wever, 
ad present version. As the next best thing, more 
Paragraph Bibles should be printed, in all ree 
like other books, except that the commencement 
each verse may be shown by e very small mark in the 
body of the line, and its number in the margin oppo- 
site. —Christian Adeocate (N.Y.). See Brava. 

VIII, Literature,—1, On the Aistory of the subject : 
Baber, Account of Saxon and English Versiona (in dis 
ed. of Wycliffe’s N. T.); Newcome, English Biblical 
T: ions, ete (Dubl. 1792); Tomline, Engl. Trane 
lation of the Bible (in his Christ. Theol. ii); Timperley, 
in his Encyel. of Typographical Anecdote, passim ; Wil- 


son, Catalogue of Bibles, etc. (Lond. 1845) ; Hewlet, 


in his Bible, p.1; M‘Clure, The 7 
CN. Y. 1858). 2. On the criticism of the present an 

proposed versions: Macknight On the Epistles, i; 
Campbel On the Gospels, ii, 141, 241 ; Broughton, 
Works, p. 657, 675; Fulke, Defence, etc. (reprinted for 
the Parker Soc., Cambr. 1843); Kftbarn, Dangerous 
Errors, etc. (Lond, 1659); Lee, Memorial, etc. (Edinb. 
1824); Curtis, The Dfonopoly, etc. (Lond. 1883; an- 
swered by Cardwell (Oxf. 1888], and Tutton | Cambr. 
1883, again 1884]); Whetenhall, Scripture Authentic 
(Lond, 1686); Gell, Essay toward Amendments, etc. 


(Lond. 1659); Le Cene, Essay for a New Translation | 


(Lond. 1727); Lookup, Erroneovs Trvmslations, etc. 
(Lond. 1789); Brett, Letter, etc. (Lond. 1748 ; enlarged, 
1760; also in Bp. Watson's Tracts); Penn, Mistrans- 
lations, ete. (in his Trac:x [1767], p. nea Garnham, 
Letter to Bp. of Noreich (\.ond. 1789) ; Roberts, Cor 
rections, etc, (Lond. 1794); Ward, Errata, etc, (Lond. 
1688; Dublin, 1807; replied to by Ryan {Dublio, 
1808], and Grier [Lond. 1812]); White, Sermon, etc. 
(Oxf. 1779, p.24); Symonds, tions, etc. (Cambr, 
1789-04); Burgess, Reasons, etc. (Durham, 1816); We- 
myes, Biblical Gleanings (Y ork, 1816); Fuller, Remarks, 
etc. (Works, p. 990); Burges, Recsons, etc. (Lond. 
1819); Whittaker, /nquiry, etc. (Lond. 1819, 1820); 
Hurwitz, Defence, ete. (Lond. 1820); Laurence, Re- 
marks, ete, (Oxf, 1820); Harness, State of the Engl, 
Bible (Lond. 1866); Malan, Vindication, etc. (Lond. 
1856); Iliff, Plea, ete. (Lond. 1856); Comming, Bible 
Rev'sion (Lond. 1856); Baber, Plea, ete. (Lond, 1857); 
M‘Caul, Reasons, etc. (Lond. 1857); Burgess, Revision, 
etc. (Lond. 1857); Trench, Revision, ete, (new ed. Lond. 
1859), 

The following are the principal editions referred to 
in this article (see also Bagster's “ English Hexapla,”’ 
containing the versions of Wycliffe, Tyndale, Cran- 
mer, Generan, Anglo-Rhemish, Authorized, etc., Lond, 
1841, 4to; also the exact reprint of the A. V. of 1611, 
issued from the Clarendon Press, 1883, 4to), 


I. Anoro-Baron, 


1, Cetmon, original, with translation and notes by Thorpe 
. AC 1832, 8vo). 


ogpelx, ed. by Abp. Parker (Lond. 1871, 4to); by Th 
(Lond. 1843, 12m0) : b Agel ig 


8. Paalter, Latin-Saxon, ed, by Spelman (Lond. 1640, to); 
Thorpe (Oxford, 1835, 80). ‘ baiaed bes 


& Job, etc., Anglo-Saxon, ed. by Thwaltes (Oxford, 1699, Svo). 


If. Eaxty Evonien, 
1, Wrourrra: Bible (ed. by Forshall and Madden, Oxf, 1950, 


4 vols, dto); New Teast. @ Worma, 1. Svo (exactly re- 
printed at Lond, 1 } Cologue and Wai 1526, 4to; 
aloo in 1526, 1597, 530; ed. wis, 1781, } 
fol.; by Baber, Lond. 1810, 4to), 

2. Trepars: New 


Teat. (Antw. 1584, 18mo ; altered by Joyca, 
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Antw. 1584, 16mo) = Matth, end Mark (1584) ; the rest u» 
certain, 


8, Covervars: Bible (? Zurich, 1 fol. [reprinted by Bag- 
ater, Lond, Atoy 1888, 1847); fol. and doo 1587 ; Zuz, and 
Lond. 4to, 1550 [and 1563)). 
4, Marrusw (1. 6. John Rogers): Bible (fol. Lond. 1637, 1549 

twice, 1551 twice). 

(fol. Lond, 1589, 1540, Ueto twice ; 

Svo0, 1586; 4 yl. 

6, Tavganzr: Dible (fol Lond. 1599; & 
5 


ls Cranwmn's: Bible 
to, 1B), 1552, 1553 ; fol, 16653; 4to, 1561; fol, 1520, 1666; 
1568, 156) 
1. Gexrvan: Bible (Genev 1560; fol. 1561; 4to, 1509, 
iste Tt Its: Wdlob: 1079, fol 


4! 
1510, 1675, Loud, 


608: 
Y ; 
4to, 1609; fol. Mo, 1611; 
Edinb. fol. 1610; Lond. 1616; 
(Genera, 

‘> Svo). 
8. Bienore’ (or Parker's): Bible (Lond. 
ita iss 4to, 1513; fol. 


to, 1868 ; to, 1549; 
15T4, 1576; 4to, 1576, 1577; fol. 
1884; 4to, 1864; fol. 1685, 1568, 1501, ‘1605, 1503, 
1602, 1606), 
9, Brsa's Lat tr. by Tomson: New Treat. (Lond. 1576, 8v0) ; 
afterward In many ‘*Genevan” Bibles, 
Ul. Emo Jawzs's. 
The editions of thie have been innumerable (eee the Appendix 
to Andervon's Annale af the Bible, Lond. ed). 

: ‘The following are some of the attempts at an im- 
, proved English version of the Scriptures (not includ- 
| ing those for critical purposes contained in commen- 
etc.): Harwood, New Test. (Lond. 1768, 2 vols. 
| 8vo); Purver, Old and New Test. (Lond. 1764, 2 vols. 
| fol.); Worsley, New Covenant (Lond. 1770, 8vo); Ged- 
des, Bible [Gen. to Ruth] (Lond. 1792-1800, 8 vols. 
4to); Wakefield, New Test, (Lond. 1795, 2 vols, 8yo); 
Newcome, New Covenant (Dubl. 1796, 2 vols. 8vo); 
McRae, Eastern Bible (Lond. 1799, 8vo; Glasg. 1815, 
4to, and 8 vols. 8vo); Tomlinson, Attempt, etc, (Lond. 
1808, 8vo); Bellamy, Bible (incomplete, Lond. 1818 
8q., 4to; severely criticized); Webster, Bible (N. H. 
1883, 8vo); Penn, New Covenant (Lond. 1836, 8v0); 
, Greaves, Gospel, etc. (Lond. 1828, 18mo); Hussey, Hi- 
ble (Lond, 1814, 8 vols. 8vo); Cambpell, New Tea, 
(84 ed. Bethany, Va. 1888, 24mo); Sawyer, New Test. 
(Bost, 1858, 80) ; Boothroyd, Bible (Lond. 1858, royal 
8vo); Norton, Gospels (Bost. 1865, 8vo); and the pub- 
lications of the Am. (Bapt.} Bible Union (q. v.). See 
Exoiisa VERSIONS, 


Autocephali (airorigado:), a term applied, in 
the Greek Church, to bishops not subject to hal 
| Jurisdiction. Sach were, in the Greek Church, the 
| Archbishop of Bulgaria and some other metropolitans, 
who claimed to be independent of the see of Constanti- 
nople; in the Church of Antioch, the Archbishop of 
Salamis, in Cyprus; and among the Latina, the Arch- 
bishop of Ravenna, who denied all dependence on the 
- Such also was the ancient liberty of the Brit- 

‘ish Church, of which the remaining seven bishops, in 
the time of St. Augustine, acknowledged no superior 
; but the Archbishop of Caerleon (Spelman, Con. Brit. 
A.D, 601). Originally all metropolitans were inde- 
pendent of any patriarch or exarch, ordering the af- 
fairs of their own province with their provincial bish- 
ops, and accountable to no superior but a synod ; but 
in process of time the bishops of the great cities of the 
empire to themselves rights over the prov- 
» inces of their dioceses, such as that of ordaining metro- 
politans, convoking the synod of the diocese, and of 
inspection over all the provinces In their obediences. 
Sach were the rights of the Bishop of Rome over the 
diocese of the vicariate of Rome, or the suburbicarisn 
churches (6th can. of Nicwa), and those Of the see of 
Alexandria over Egypt, Libya, and the Thebaid. Be. 
sides these autocephali, those bishops who were subject 
to no metropolitan, but were immediately dependent 
on the patriarch, who was to them instead of a metro- 
politan, were so styled. In the diocese of Constanti- 
nople there were thirty-nine, or, as some accounts have 


, 


! 
if 
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{t, forty-two such bishops; in that of Antioch, sixteen ; 
in that of Jerusalem, twenty-five. The earliest men- 
tion of such bishops is in the Notstia of the Emperor 
Leo in the ninth century.—Bingham, Orig. Eeel. bk. 
il, ch, xxix, § 1, 2,8; Landon, Heel. Dict. s. v. 

Anto da Fé (Spanish, from the Latin Actus Fr- 
Der, ‘act of faith’’), a ceremony in the acts of the 
Spanish Inquisition in which condemned heretics were 
punished, and those acquitted of heresy were released. 
The auto da fé generally took place on a Sanday, be- 
tween Pentecost and Advent, and very often on All- 
eainte’-day. The procession was headed by the Do- 
minican monks, carrying the banner of the Inquisition. 
Following these, and separated from them by a cruci- 
fix, were those whom the Inquisition had pardoned. 
Next marched those who were condemned to death, 
attired in @ peculiar habit, barefooted, their head cov- 
ered with a high cap, on which were painted devils 
and flames, Finally came effigies of such as had avoid- 
ed condemnation by flight, and the coffins of the vic- 
tims, painted black, with imazes of devils and flames 
on them. The march was closed hy priests, who ac- 
companied the procession through the principal streets 
of the city as far as the church, where a sermon on 
JSaith was delivered. The verdict of the Inquisition 
was then read to the accused, who were ob to 
stand in front of a cross, with extinguished tapers in 
their hands, As soon as the sentence of death was 
read against any one, an officer of the Inquisition gave 
the accused a slight tap on the chest to signify bis sur- 
rendering the culprit to the secular authorities. The 
condemned were then losded with chains, taken to 
prison, and two hours afterward cited before the high- 
er court, where they were asked in what religion they 
preferred to die. Such as declared thelr adherence to 
the Roman Church were strangled, the others burnt 
alive. A stake was prepared on the place of execution 
for each victim. Two priests invited each of them to 
make their peace with the church, and, when all their 
efforts failed, solemnly consigned them to the devil. 
The burning then commenced; and the remaine of 
such as were already dead, together with the effigies 
ofsuch as had fled, were also thrown into the fire. The 
day after the auto da fé, those whom the Inquisition 
had pardoned were (after swearing never to reveal 
what had taken place during their trial) restored to 
the places from whence thoy had been taken when ar- 
rested. On the occasion of en aato da fé, the Inquis- 
itors were accompanied by the civil and military au- 
thorities, the nobility, and even the king and princes, 
while people of al] ranks crowded to see the exhibi- 
tion. No auto da {6 has taken place since the middle 
of the 18th century ; and the sentences after that time, 
up to the abolition of the Inquisition in 1808 by Joseph 
Napoleon, were carried into execution privately, in the 
buildings of the Inquisition. See Inquisition. 


Auvergne, Guillaume d’, bishop of Paris, born 
at Aurillac in the second half of the 12th century, died 
March 30, 1249. He was one of the most learned the- 
ologians and philosophers of his day, and undertook 
to refute Aristotle on metaphysical questions. He 
was doctor of the Sorbonne and professor of theology, 
and subsequently was called to the see of Paris. His 
sermons and essays on several points of ethics were 
published by Le Féron in 1674 (2 vols. fol.).—Hoefar, 
Biographie Générale, iii, 795, 

Auvergne, Pierre d’, or Perave pe Cros, a 
French theologian and philosopher, died Sept. 25, 1807 
(according to others, 1801). He became, under the 
guidance of Thomas Aquinas, a distinguished theolo- 
gian and philosopher. He was doctor of the Sor- 
bonne and canon of the chapter of Paris. According 
to Samartbanus (in Gallia Christiana), he was subse- 
quently bishop of Clermont. He wrote a number of 
commentaries to Aristotle.—Hoefer, Bi ia Gend- 
rals, \ii, 796, 
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Auzxentius. 1. Arian bishop of Milan, A.D. 
855-874 (Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. vi, 23), He was the 
leader of the Arians in the Western churches, When 
the orthodox bishops, at a provincial synod held in 
869, under the presidency of Bishop Damasus of Rome, 
condemned Arianism, they did not dare to pronounce 
the anathema against Auxentius, because they knew 
him to be protected by the favor of the Emperor Val- 
entinianI. Although they were at last prevailed upon 
by Athanasios to mention in thelr synodal epistle to 
the Illyrians the condemnation of Auxentiua, the lat- 
ter maintained himself in his see until his death. He 
was succeeded by Ambrose (q. v.). 

2. Abbot, born in Syria, being the aon of Abdus, who 
was compelled by the persecution under King Sapor to 
leave his country and settle in Syria. In 482 Auxen- 
tius came to Constantinople, where he received an ap- 
pointment in the royal guards, but afterward retired to 
& solitary mountain in Bithynia, named Oxins, where, 
clothed only in the skins of animals, he led a life of the 
moet complete austerity. When the Council of Chal- 
cedon was convoked, Auxentius was unwillingly com- 
pelled to attend, and subscribed the decrees. After 
this he retired to a more remote mountain, called Si- 
ope, where multitudes of persons flocked to bear him. 
Of these, many continued to abide near him In cella, 
and followed the example of bis ascetic course of life. 
He died in 470. His memory is celebrated on the 14th 
of February. — Sozomen, Hist, Eccl. vil, 21; Butler, 
Lives of Saints, Fob. 14; Landon, Eccl. Dict. s. v. 


A’‘va (Heb. Avra’, 19, ruin, Sept. Aovd, 2 Kings 
xvii, 24), also Ivan (Heb. Jovah’, M32, same signif. ; 
Sept. ‘Aoud, 2 Kings xvill, 84; xix, 18; bot in Isa. 
xxzxvii, 13, unites with the preceding word, ‘Avaey- 
youyavd v. fT. ‘Avayovydva), the capital of a amall 
monarchical state conquered by the A: and 
from which King Shalmaneser sent colonies into Sa- 
maria. The early Jewish translators (Synmachus and 
the Targums) understand it as a mere appeliative; but 
it is associated with other proper names as a city. 
Some take it for the river, or rather the town which 
gave name to the river Ahaoa of Ezra viii, 21 (Beller- 
mann, Handbuch, lil, 874); but this name fs quite dif- 
ferent in tho Ilob. (S5F7R). Iken (Dimerit, Philol. 
Theolog. p.152) would identify it with the Pheenician 
town Avatha, mentioned in the Nofitia Vet. Dignitatum 
Imper, Rom. (but the reading here is rather doubtful, 
see Reland, Pales. p. 232 sq.); or with the town of 
Abe, between Beirut and Sidon, which Pan! Lucas 
mentions as the seat of a Druse prince. Michaelis 
supposes it to be the land of the Avites between Trip- 
oli and Beirut, because they are described as worship- 
pers of Nibhaz (2 Kings xvil, 81), an idol which he 
compares with the great stone dog that formerly stood 
in thet quarter, on which account the Lycus obtained 
its name of Nahr el-Kelb, Dog River (comp. Mannert, 
VI, 1, 880). This, however, rests upon a confusion of 
the Avim of 2 Kings xvii, 81, with those of Dent. fi, 
28; Josh, xiii, & See Avrre. Avva or Ivvah was 
doubtless a city of Mesopotamia, in the region indi- 
cated by the associated names (Babylon, Coth, Ha- 
math, Sepharvaim), perhaps somewhere farther east, 
in the direction of the classical Aria, 


Avalonius, E:vas, an apostle of England, lived 
in the second century. He preached Christianity to 
the Britons, and converted king Lucius, with his en- 
tire court, This king sent him to bishop Elentherus 
to Rome, who made him bishop of London about 181. 
An ‘‘Essay on the Origin of the Church of Great Brit- 
ain’”’ Is attributed to Avalonius.—Hoefer, Bingraphie 
Générale, ili, 804. 

Av’aran (Abapdy, Josephus Adpdy, Ant. xil, 6,1; 
Vulg. Auram and Abaron; prob. of Arabic derivation, 
see Grimm, in loc.), an epithet of Eleazar, the brother 
of Judas Maccabsus (1 Mace, il, 5), 
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aveo, crave, strive. 9. Buddha ie, by the followers ofthe Brahminical re- 
trot rien conelete not ligoa, considered as a dalosive incernation of Vishaa, 
wealth too eagerly, or , assumed by him in order to induce the Asuras to aban- 
by unjust means, but in loving it excessively, even ; don the sacred erdinances of the Vedas, by which they 
though it be our own. Avarice is in its nature sin, iene their strength and supremacy. | 
and, according to St. Paul, a kind of idolatry. Greg- | 10, Kalki is the name of an Avatara in which Vishnu 
bry the Great enumerates seven particular sins which , will appear at the end of the Kaliyuga, or present age 
spring from avarice, or, a8 he calls them, ‘daughters of the world, to destroy al] vice and wickedness, and to 
of avarica,” viz. treasons, frauds, lies, perjaries, rest- restore the world to virtue and purity.— Penny Cyclopa- 
lessness, violences, hardness of hearte (Mor. in Jobum, | dia. See Buppuism; Hixpootsm. ; 
lib. xxxi, cap,17), The cause of this vice fs really; Ave Maria or Ave Mary (Hav!, Mary/), the 
unbelief, It ‘is because men believe not Providence, ‘ angel Gabriel's sulutation of the Virgin Mary when 
therefore do they’ so greedily scrape and hoard’’ (Bar- he brought her the tidings of the incarnation (Luke i, 
row On the Sermon ]). It grows by indulgence, | 2s), It ia now a prayer or form of devotion in the 
and is strongest in the aged, as if, by a penal irony, | Komish Church, called the Angelic Salutation (q. v.), 
they who can least enjoy riches should most desire | and used to invoke the aid of Mary, The chaplets 
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Avarice (from Lat. avarus, 
after), an undue love of money. 
merely in seeking after worldly 


them (Wesley, Sermons, serm. cx=x). 

Aviiria (Aiapic), the name of a city on the borders 
of Egypt and Syria, which the shepherd-kings (Hyk- 
208) again occupled after their expulsion from it, ac- 
cording to Manetho, as recited by Josephus (Apion, |, 
26). Rawlinson (Historical Ev. p. 74) thinke it is a, 
corruption ofthe name Hebrews, who are referred to as ; 
being settled in Goshen, See Ananrtx. 

Avatar or Avatara, a term in Hiodoo mytholo- 
gy for the incarnation of the Deity. The number of 
the Avatiras mentioned in the Puranas, or legendary 
poems of the Hindoos, is very great. Those of Vishnu 
alone, who is distinguished by the character of ‘* Pre- | 
server" in the Trimiurti, or triad of the principal Hin- 
doo deities, are stated to be endless. They are vari- 
ously enumerated ; but all accounts seem to agree in 
selecting the following ten as the most ker sina 

1, Mateya, the Fish, ander whose form Vishnu pre- 
eerved Manu, the ancestor of the present human race, 
during a universal deluge. 

2. Kurma, the Tortolse, which incarnation Vishnu 
underwent in order to su: Mount Mawdara, or 
rather the entire earth, when the celestial gods and | 
thelr opponents the Asuras, or Daityas, were churning | 
the sea for the beverage of immortality (amrita). 

8 Vardha, the Boar. Vishnu, with the head of a} 
monstrous boer, is represented as slaying Hiranyakshe, 
the chief of the Asuras, who had taken possession of 
the celestial regions, and as uplifting the earth, which 
had been sunk to the bottom of the sea. 

4. In his incarnation as Narasinka, a being half 
man and half lion, Vishnu killed Hiranyakasipa, tho 
brother of Hiranyaksha. 

6. The form of Vdmana, the Dwarf, was assumed by 
Vishnu to humble the prido of King Bali. He went| 
to a aacrifice which the king was performing, and sup- | 
plicated for as much ground as be could measure with 
three steps, which request being granted, the dwarf 
suddenly grew to an immense size, and with his steps 
comprised earth, mid-air, and heaven. 

6, Vishnu appeared in a human form, os Parasur- 
dma, the son of Jamedagnl and Rénoka, in order to | 
preserve mankind, and especially the Brahmins, from 
the tyranny of the military tribe of the Kshatriyas. 

7, Vishnu was born as the son of King Dasaratha, 
and under the name of Réma, in order to destroy 
Ravana, the Daitya sovereign of Ceylon, and other | 
demons who were then infesting the earth, ace 
tions of Rima form the subject of a celebrated epic | 
poem In Sanscrit, called the Ramayana, and attributed 
to the ancient sage Valmiki, 

8. The most celebrated of the Avataras of Vishnu 
is his appearance in the human form of Krishna, in! 
which he is supposed to have been wholly and com- 
pletely incarnate, whereas the other Avatiras are only 
considered as emanations from his being. Krishna 
assisted the family of the Pandavas in their war with 
the Kurus, and throngh them relieved the earth from 
the wicked men who oppressed it. The history of this 
eonflict is told at length in the Mab&bhirats, another 
Great epic poom in Sansarit. 
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and rosaries aro divided into #0 many Ave-Marys and 
so many Pater-nosters. The papists ascribe a wou- 
derful efficacy to the Ave Mary. The following is the 
prayer: ‘Hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee; blessed art thou among women, and blessed is 
the fruit of thy womb, Jesus. Holy Mary, mother of 
God, pray for us sinners, now, and in the hour of 
death, Amen.” The practice of using this prayer at 
all is not older than the eleventh century, and its use 
before sermon is to be traced to the fifteenth century, 
when Vincentius Ferreriua, a Spanish Dominican, be- 
gan to use it before his sermons, from whose example 
it gained such authority as not only to be prefixed to 
sermons, but to be joined to the Lord's Prayer in the 
Roman breviary.—Hingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xiv, ch. 
iv; Farrar, Eccl. Dict. s.v.; Wetzer a. Welte, Kirchen- 
Lexikon, 2.7. See Rosary. 

A’ven (Heb. id., (38, nothingness, hence iniquity, 
as often, especially idolatry, and so concretely an idol 
itself, as in Isa. Ixvi, 8), a contemptuous name given 
to three places on account of the idolatry practised 
there. See also Bew-ox1. 

1. Sept. "Qy.) A plain (MSPs, bikab’, valley), the 
plain of the eun,” of Damascene Syria, mentioned by 
Amos (i, 5) in his denunciation of Aram (Syris) and 
the country to the north of Palestine. It is usually 
supposed to be the same aa the plain of Baalbek, or 
valley of Baal, where there was a magnificent temple 
dedicated to the sun. See BaarBec. Béing between 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, it is supposed by Rosen- 
miller and others (in loc.) to be the same plain or val- 
ley that is mentioned as ‘‘the valley of Lebanon” in 
Josh. xi, 17 (comp. Gesenius, Thes, Heb. p. 52). Some, . 
however, would rather seek Aven in the plain four 
leagues from Damascus toward the desert, where Mi- 
chaelis (Votes on Amos) heard from a native of Damas- 
cus of a valley near that city called Ua, and he quotes 
a Damascene proverb referring thereto; but this lo- 
cality lacks confirmation (see Henderson, in Joc.); fcr 
the information was at Lest auspicious, and bas not 
been confirmed, although the neighborhood of Damas- 
cus has been tolcrably well explored by Borckhardt 
(App. iv) and by Porter. The prophet, however, would 
seem to be allading to some principal district of the 
country of equal !mportance with Damascus itself; and 
so the Sept. have understood it, taking the letters as if 
pointed, {1%, On, and expressing it in their version as 
“the plain” of On, by which they doubtless intend 
the great plain of Lebanon, Cale-Syria, in which the 
renowned idol-temple of Baalbek or Heliopolis was sit- 


‘ uated, and which still retains the very same name by 


which Amos and Joshua designated it, -Bika'a. The 
application of Aven as a term of reproach or contempt 
to a flourishing idol-sanctuary, and the play or paro- 
nomasia therein contained, is quite in keeping with the 
mw nner of Amoa and of Hosea, The Jatter frequently 
applies the vary same word to Bethel. See Beru aves. 

2, (Sept. "HArobwodic, Eng. marg. ‘' Hellopolis.”) 
Another name for On (q. v.) in Exypt (Ezek, xxx, 17). 
The intention of the prophet is doubtless to play upon 
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the name in the same manner as Amos and Hoses. 
See No. 1, above, 

3. (Sept. 'Q».) A shorter form (Amos x, 8) of Beru- 
AVES (q. v.) or BeTHet, 


Avenarius, 
born at Eger in 1520, died at Zeltz, Dec. 5, 1600. After 
having been in succession pastor at Plauen, Gessnitz, 
Schoenfels, he was appointed professor of theology at 
Jena, and in 1575 lecame superintendent at Zeltz. 
He is the author of 8 celebrated Prayer-book, which 
went through @ great number of editions (Strasburg, 
1578, etc.), and was translated by Zader into Latin. 
He also published a Hebrew Grammar and Dictionary, 
and several other works.—Hoefer, Biographies Géné- 
rale, iil, 826, 

Avenger of Blond (bxb, goal’, fully D3 dies), 
a term applied to the nearest relative of a murdered 


person, inasmuch as he had the right, and on bim de- 


volved the obligation of killing the murderer (2 Sam. 
xiv, 7, 11) wherever he met him (outside any of the 
cities of refuge). Respecting thie custom, univerral 
among the Hebrews from the earliest times (Gen. x, 
14; xxvii, 45), as among other nations of antiquity 
(e. g. the Greeks; see Welker, p. 861 aq.; Wachsmuth, 
Bellen. Alterth, iii, 241, 284; the inhabitants of Tra- 
chonitis; see Josephus, Ant. xvi, 9, 1), and In the East 
to this day among the Arabians, Persians, Abyssini- 
Druses, Circassians, etc. (see Chardin, ili, 417 eq. ; 
Niebuhr, Beschr. p. 88 8q.; Reisen, i, 430; Last Jad. 


Mission. Her. iii, 491; Burckhardt, Trar. ii, 872, 1011; 
Lobo, Relation d' Abyss. p. 128 2q.), the Jewish law-! of Avis, from a place of that name 


giver, in order to restrain its abuse, appointed (Exod. 
xxi, 18; Numb, xxxv, 9 8q., Deut. xix, 1 ¢q.; comp. 


Joseph. Ant. lv, 7, 4) six cities of refuge (23a ° 95) 
in different parts of the country, to which the man- 
slayer might have recourse, and where, if his offence ‘ 


not been premeditated, he might remain In safety ' conslsti 
till the death of the high-priest at that time acting!" a An Ee sirn tear 


should rolease him from the danger of retribution, 


while, on the other hand, tho wilful murderer was to 
be In any case surrendered to the pursuer for yen- | 
If, however, the man-slayer quitted the city * (rong 
(Deut. xix, 6), or even went beyond the prescribed lim-' which are two birds, 
{te of ita environs (Numb. xxxv, 25 sq.), the avenger ‘ 


greance, 


might kill him with impunity, See Asytum. 
similar provision prevailed among tho Athenians (sec 
Wachsamuth, Hellen, Alterth. II, i, 263; Hefter, Athen. 
Gerich‘sverf. p. 186) for the rescuo of the accidental 


man-slayer. (See genorally Michaelis, Mos. Recht, ti, 


401 8q. ; vi, 82 8q.; Hoffmann, in the /el!, Encyel, xi, 
89 oq. ; Jahn, Archdol. II, il, 872 9q.)— Winer, i, 189, 
See B1oop-RkvescE. 

Avera. See Aara, 

Avesta. See Zexp-Avesta. 

Avignon (Avenio), an episcopal see of France, on 
the Rhone, capital of the department of Vaucluse, 20 
miles N.E. of Nismes, In 1848 it passed into the pos- 
seasion of Pope Clement VI and his successors, and 
was the see of the pontiffs from Clement X to Gregory 
XI, i. ©. for sixty years. Baluze's Vies des Papes 
@ Acignon (1698, 2 vols. 4to) is an admirable refutation 
of the ultramontano pretensions. It maintains that 
the holy see is not necessarily fixed at Rome. By the 
Concordat of 1801 Avignon ceased to be a metropolis, 
but by that of 1821 it was re-established. See Pa- 
PACY. 

Several cooxcits were held inAvignon, The most 
important were. 1, in 1209, in which 29 canone were 


adopted, some concerning discipline, and the others ; 
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Jonannss, a Protestant theologian, j 


AVITE 


Avila, Joan px, a famons Spanish preacher, sur- 
named the ‘‘ Apoatle of Andalusia,” because be spent 
40 yeara of his life in preaching to the towns and vil- 

of Andalusia, was born in 1500 at Almodovar 
del Campo, in New Castile, and died May 10, 1569. 
| He is the author of a number of religious works, which 
| are still beld in groat esteem by Roman Catholics, A 
complete edition of bis works, together with a biogra- 
phy, was published by Martin Ruiz under the title 
Vida y Obras de Juan de Avila, predicador apostolico de 
| P Andalusia (Madrid, 1618, 2 vols. 4to, reprinted in 
1757). A French translation of his works was pub- 
shed by Arnauld d'Andilly (Paris, 1678, fol.), and a 
German by Schermer (Ratisbon, 8 vols. 1861). 

A’vim (Heb. Avvim’, with the article, B"ISM, the 
ruins, or the Arvites' tower; Sept. Adin v. r. Ateiv), a 
| elty in the tribe of Benjamin, mentioned between 
| Bethel and Parah (Josh, xviii, 23). It may have been 
| 90 named as having been scttled by the Avites (q. v.) 

when expelled from Philistia, although it is uncertain 
whether they penctrated so far Into the Interior of the 
country (Keil, Comment. in loc.), The associated names 
afford a conjectural location eastward of Bethel, and it 
is possibly the same with Ar(q.¥). Sce AviTE. 


Avis or Avisz, knights of a military order of Por. 
tugal (order of St, Benito de Aviz), instituted by Al- 
phonso J, in 1147 or 1162, in commemoration of the 
capture of Evora from the Moors, whence the knights 
of this order were at first called knichts of Santa Ma- 
‘ria d’Keora. They were afterward styled the Knights 


| where they built a fortress. These 
‘ knizhts followed the rule of Ci- 
* teaux, with some variations, and 
| their duty was to defend the true 
faith by force of arms, to kocp 
chastity, and to wear a religious 


,and hood, so made that it did 
‘ not hinder their fighting. Their 
dresn of ceremony is a white 
cloak, having on the left side a 
, at the foot of 


: ot their 

armorial bearings they also have = 

A two binds and a tower. They Bedge or a Ores oe 
| possessed in Portugal about forty 


‘commanderies, and since 1550 the grand mastership 
i of the order has been in the crown,—Helyot, Ordres 
| Relig, 1, 850; Landon, Leel, Dict. |, 674. 

| A’wite (Heb. Arn’, only in the plur. 89533, gen- 
tile from Ava), the name of two tribes of people. 

1. (Sept. Evator, Auth. Vors, * Avima,” in Dent. ; 
Evaiog, “ Avites" in Josh.) A people who originally 
occupied the southernmost portlon of that territory in 
Palestine along the Mediterranean coast which the 
Caphtorim or Philistines afterward posacased (Dout. 
fi, 23), They are usually considered a branch of the 
Hivitea, a people descended from Canaan (Gen. x, 17). 
See Hivrre. As the territory of the Avites is men- 
| tioned in Josh. xiii, 3, in addition to tho five Philis- 
tine states, it would appear that it was not included in 
theira, and that the expulsion of the Avites was by a 
' Philistine invasion prior to that by which the five 
. principalities were founded. Their territory began 
| at Gaza, and extended southward to ‘the river of 
Egypt” (Deut, ii, 28), forming what was the Philistine 
kingdom of Gerar in tho time of Abraham, when we 
do not hear of any other Philistine states, There 
were then Avites, or Hivites, at Shechem (Gen, xxxiv, 


against heretics; the Inhabitants of Toulouse were ex- | 2), and wo afterward find them also at Gibeon (Josh. 
communicated for not having expulsed the Albigenses; ‘ix, 7), and beyond the Jordan, at the foot of Mount 
2, In 1827, against the antipope Pierre de Corbitre.— . Hermon (Josh. xi, 6); but we have no means of know- 
Landon, Manual of Councils, Sith, Tables of Church ing whether these were original settlements of the 
Hig, | Avites, or were formed out of the fragments of the 
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nation which the Philistines expelled from southern | before there were kings in Yerae] (Gen. xxxvi, 85; 1 
Palestine, See Gzzan; Pumistors. According to | Chron. i, 46, where the Heb. text has Mi"S, Ayoth’, 


Ewald (Geschichte, i, 810) and Bertheau, the Avvim 
were the aborigines of Palestine Proper. They may 
have been so, but there is nothing to prove it, while 
the mode of their dwellings points rather to a no- 
madic origin. Thus they may have made their ie 
northward from the Desert (Stanley, Sinat and Pal. 
App. § 88). In Deut. il, 28, we see them “dwelling 
in ‘the’ villages” (or nomade encampmente—Chat- 
gerim) in the south part of the ‘' plain," or great west- 
ern lowland, ‘‘as far as Gaza.” In these rich posses- 
sions they were attacked by the invading Philistines, 
“the Caphtorim which came forth out of Caphtor,” 
and who, after “destroying” them and ‘dwelling in 
their stead,” appear to have pushed them farther 
north, This must be inferred from the terms of the 

ge in Josh. xiii, 2, 8, the enumeration of the rest 
of the land still remaining to be conquered. (The 
punctuation of this passage in our Bibles {a not in ac- 
cordance with the Hebrew text, which has a full stop 
at Geshuri [ver, 2], thus: " This ts the land that yet 
remaineth, all the ers of the Philistines and all the 
Geshurite. From Sihor..... even to the border of 
Ekron northward, is counted to the Canaanite,” etc.) 
Beginning from ‘‘ Sihor, which is before Egypt,”’ prob- 
ably the Wady el-Arish, the Het proceeds northward 
along the lowland plains of the sea-coast, through the 
five lordships of the Philistines—all apparently taken 
in their order from south to north—till we reach the 
Avvim, os if they had been driven up out of the more 
southerly position which they occupied at the date of 
the earlier record into the plains of Sharon. It is per- 
haps worth notice, where every syllable has some sig- 
nificance, that while “the Gazathite..... the Ekron- 
ite,” are all in the singular, ‘‘the Avvim” is plural. 
So with the othor aboriginal names. Nothing more is 
told us of this ancient people, whose very namo Is rald 
to signify “ruin.” Possibly a trace of their existence 
ts to be found in the town ‘‘ Avim” (accurately, as in 
the other cases, ‘tho Avvim"), which occura among 
the cities of Benjamin (Josh. xvili, 23), and which 
may have preserved the memory of some family of the 
extinct people driven up out of their fertile plains to 
take refuge in the wild hills of Bethel; just as in the 
a yale of the preceding verse we have probably 
a reminiscence of the otherwise forgotten Zemarites. 
But, on the other hand, It is possible that the word in 
this place is but a variation or corruption of the name 
of Al. SeeAvim. The inhabitants of the north-cen- 
tral districts of Palestine (Gelileans) were in later 
times distinguished by a habit of confounding the gut- 
turals, as, for instance, 9 with M (see Lightfoot, Chor. 
Cent. ch. 87. Buxtorf, Lex. Talm, col, 484). It is pos- 
sible that "8M, J7ivite, is a variation, arising from this 
cause, of "2, Avife, and that this people were known 
to the Israelites at the date of the conquest by the 
name of Hivites, At any rate, itis a curious fact that 
both the Sept. and Vulg. identified the two names, and 
also that the town of ha-Avvim was in the actual dis- 
trict of the Hivites, in the immediate neighborhood of 
Gibeon, Chephirah, and their other chiof cities (Josh, 
Ix, 7,17, compared with xviii, 22-27). The name of 


the Avvim has been derived from Avva (Ava), or Iv- | vale 


vah (Ivah), as if they had migrated thence into Pales- 
tine; but there is no argument for thie beyond the 
mere similarity of the names. See Ava. 

2. (Sept, Eéator, Auth. Vers. “Avites.”) The orig- 
inal designation of the colonists traneported from Ava 
into Samaria by Shalmaneser (2 Kings xvit, 81). They 


were idolaters, worshipping gods called Nibhaz and 
See AVA. i 


Tartak, 

A’vith (Heb. Avith’, MND, ruing; Sept. PeSaiu, 
Vulg. Avith), a city of the Edomiter, and the native 
place (capital) of one of their kings, Hadad ben-Bedad, 


Sept. M99dy, v. x. PeGain, BLi9, Vulg. Acith). It 
would seem to have been situated at the north-eastern 
extremity of the range of Mount Seir, as the king is 
stated to have thence made a hostile incursion into the 
territory of his Moabitish neighbors who were leagued 
with the Midianites. The name may be compared 
with el-Ghoweitheh, a ‘chain of tow hills'’ mentioned 
by Burckhardt (p. 875) as lying to the east of the dis- 
trict of Kerek in Moab (Knobel, Genesis, p. 257). 


Avitus (properly Sextus Aleimus Edicus, or Ecd- 
tius, Avitus), bishop of Vienne, was born at Vienne 
about the middle of the fifth century. At a religious 
disputation between the orthodox and Arian theolo- 
gians in 499, he was the leading spokesman of the 
orthodox, and gained the confidence of king Gonde- 
baud of Burgundy, whose son and successor, Sigis- 
mund, he converted from Arianism (after Gondebaud’s 
death). He vigorously attacked the Arian heresy, 
both by writing and speaking, and presided at the 
council of Epaone in 617. He died, according to the 
commonly received opinion, February 5th, 525, al- 
though other accounts assign an earlier date. He was 
a man of great learning, and there are still extant a 
number of his letters, homilies, and poeme, which may 
be found in Bid. Max, Patr, ix, 660; and in Bib. Patr. 
Galland, t, x.—Dupin, Hist. Eccl. Writers, v, 4. 

Avoidanoe, in the Church of England, takes place 
where a benefice becomes void of an incumbent, This 
happens elther by the death of the incumbent, or by 
his being appointed to a preferment of such a kind as 
necessarily makes the living vacant; aa when a cler- 

| eyman is made a bishop all the preferments he holds 
fall to the crown, who Is the patron for that time, un- 
jess there be some dispensation ; or, finally, by 
cession, deprivation, or resignation. In the first-named 
instance, which is avoidance Ly fact, the patron must 
take notice of the avoidance at bis peril; in the last 
case, which is avoidance by law, the ordinary must 
give notice to the patron to prevent a lapse. 


Avrillon, Jzax Barrure Eure, a Franciscan 
Qfinim), born at Paris, 1652; he made profession, Jan- 
uary 8d, 1671, in the convent of the Minims (called 
Bons-hommes) at Nigeon. He began his career as a 
preacher in 1676, and continued until 1728, i.e. for 
fifty-three years, and died at Paris, May 16th, 1729, 
aged seventy-eight. He was mach sought after as a 
preacher, and left many devotional works, which are 
highly esteemed in the Roman Church. The follow- 
Ing have been translated by the Romanizing of 
the Church of England ; ‘‘ Conduite pour passer sainte- 
ment le tempe de l'Avent,” Guide fe ing Advent 
holily, with preface by Dr. Pusey (Lond. 1844, 12mo) ; 
‘Conduite pour passer saintement le Carémo,” Guide 
for ing Lent holily, ed. by Pusey (Lond. 1844, 

j12mo); “L’Année Affective,” The Year of Affections, 
ed. hy Pusey (Lond. 1845, 12mo); Eucharistic Medita- 
tions, ed. by Shipley (Lond. 1862, 12mo), 

Awakening (1) is used with regard to individa. 
als, and designates the first work of the Spirit In con- 
version, {. 6. conviction; (2) It is aleo applied to revi. 

of religion, in which multitudes of sinners are 
! awakened. The state of sin 1s in the New Testament 
represented as a sort of sleep or death; Eph. 5, 14, 
‘* Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall give thee light." When man, then, 
‘ie brought to a consciousness of his sins, and to feel 
sorrow and contrition on account of them, and these 


awakened by his self-inflicted poverty, Pater by the 
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correcting look of the Lord, Paul by the miraculous 
apparition of Christ, Judas by the consequences of his 
betrayal, and many by the preaching of Jesus or by 
his miracles. Awakening takes place when the sin- 
ner, who before did either not know the truth, or else 
treated it lightly, becomes strongly impressed with it, 
and gives up his heart and mind to it. Comp. Acts 
if, 86,87: ‘‘ Therefore let all the house of Israel know 
assuredly that God hath made that eame Jesus whom 
ye have crucified both Lord and Christ, Now when 
they heard this they were pricked in their heart, and 
said unto Peter and to the rest of the apostles, Men 
and brethren, what shall we do?’’ (Comp. also ii, 43; 
iv, 4; v, 11; xi, 28,24.) One of the principal aims of 
the preacher in presenting the word of God and of the 
church in the exercises of divine worshlp is to produce 
the awakening of sinners. 

As, according to the doctrine of the New Testament, 
all possible ies of deliverance and of moral im- 
provement in humanity are to be ascribed to the Holy 
Spirit, the church holds, and rightly, that the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit ie united with the word of 
Christian truth, and also with visible religions exer- 
cises, in the awakening of sinners. It is aleo right in 
considering the word as the messenger or the modiam 
of the Holy Spirit. Awakening may also result from 
external changes and events in life, by which truth, 
previously received [nto the heart and mind of the 
sinner, after lying apparently dead, is rendered active, 
as if awakened from slamber, so that the elnner him- 
self awahes from the sleep or death of sin. Among the 
outward causes often producing awakening are sick- 
ness, either our own or others, particularly such as is 
the result of sin; the death of those we love, or some- 
thmes of those who have fallen victims to their sins or to 
those of others, or perhaps have ended their life by sul- 
cide; or the death of such as were associated with usin 
our sinful career; also shame and contum ‘ly, or a fall 
into gross sin, elther by ourselves or others, which dis- 
closes to us the bottomless nature of sin; deliverance 
out of danger, or, on the other hand, undeserved bless- 
ings, Intercourse with pious and good persons, or 
sometimes of the bad, may leu! to awakening. Some 
times the Spirit uses the mc mories of youth and of ite 
inexplicable feelings and of confused impulses; some- 
times solitary meditation; sometimes tho contempla- 
tion of nature; the reading of biographies, the study 
of works of art, as means of awakening. Both good 
and evil can be made owakening in the life of man; 
thus Rom, ii, 4: “Or despisest thou the riches of his 
goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffering; not 
knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to re- 
pentance ?” xi, 22: ‘' Behold therefore the goodness 
and severity of God; on them which fell, severity ; 
but toward thee, goodness, if thou continue In his 
goodness ; otherwise thou also shalt be cut off;” 1 Cor. 
x, 6,11: ‘' Now these things were our examples, to the 
intent we should not lust after evil things, as they also 
lasted. Now all these things happened unto them for 
ensamples; and they are written for our admonition, 
upon whom the ends of the world are come.” 

The effects produced by an awakening cause differ 
widely, both for objective and subjective reasons. In 
More quiet and tranquil natures, its effect may be 
slow and gentle; in the more vigorous ones it is more 
forcible, and often sudden. But the weaker natures 
are, on the other hand, more easily awakened than 
stronger ones, while the latter, though requiring a 
stronger impulse, are more likely to be lastingly im- 
pressed. Where mora] self-conaciousness, or con- 
science, is yet awake, the feeblest awakening can act 
effectually ; but where conscience has become be- 
numbed and dormant, a more powerful impression is 
required, It is evident, besides, that the result will 
be influenced by a variety of other causes, such as the 
more or leas enlightened state of the subject, the ener- 
gy of the impulses, the relations of life, either favora- 
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ble or unfavorable to the development of moral sense, 
etc, Of course, to produce saving effects, the impres- 
sion must be lasting, i. e. it must not merely lead to a 
resolve to amendment, but must work it ont also, 
This, however, is not the work of a moment, but of a 
whole lifetime, through which the awakening must 
steadfastly and unceasingly act. The sinner must do © 
all in his power to apply the prevenient grace, which is 
the source of the awakening, to the redemption of his 
soul; for without the sinner’s own co-operation, the 
work of sanctification will not be accomplished. In 
order, then, to render the effect of awakening persist- 
ent, it is necessary to keep the memory of it continu- 
ally in the soul, and to connect with it all that follows. 
We vee, therefore, how great an obstacle is frivolity, 
which never looks back, but only considers the present 
or the future; and for that reason the sanguine tem- 
perament, while more readily awakened for a moment, 
{e more difficult to impress lastingly ; choleric natures 
are touched easily and deeply, the melancholy lasting- 
ly, and the phlegmatic with difficulty. The strength 
of the awakening is measured by the inward pains of 
penitence, bat cannot be estimated by the outward 
tears or demonstrations, partly on account of differ- 
ence in temperaments. Sanguine and choleric sub- 
jects will be more demonstrative than phiegmatic or 
melancholic while under the same force of awakening. 
—Krehl, N.-7. Handwirterbuch, s. v. See also Con- 
viction; Revivat. 


Avwl ($350, martse’d, perforator , Sept. danriov), 
an instrument for boring a small bole (Exod. xxi, 6; 
Deut, xv, 17). Considering that the Israelites had re- 
cently withdrawn from their long sojourn in Egypt, 
there can be no doubt that the instruments were the 
same as those of that country, used by the ssndal- 
makers and other workers in leather (Wilkinson, Hi, 
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105). In the above passages the word ie employed 
in reference to piercing the ear as a sign of perpetual 
servitude, which it seems wan a custom among other 
Oriental nations (Petronias, Satyr. 102), and it was the 
practice in Lydia, India, and Persia to perforate the ears 
of boys dedicated to the service of the ods (Xen. Anab. 
fil, 1, $1; Plutarch, Sympos. i!,1,4). Sco Szrvanr. 
Axe. Several instruments of this description are 
80 discriminated in Scripture as to show that the He- 
brews had them of different forms and for various 
uses. (1.) YR, garzen’ (so called from chopping), 
which occurs in Dent. xix, 5; xx, 19; 1 Kings vi, 7; 
Isa, x, 15; ad&lvq, Matt. iff, 10; Luke Sli, 9; corre- 
sponding to the Lat. srcuris). From these passages 
it appears that this kind was employed in felling trees 
(comp. Jas, x, 94), and in hewing large timber for 
building. The conjectore of Gesenius, that in 1 Kings 
v, 7, it denotes the axe of a stone-mason, is by no means 
conclusive. The first text supposes @ case of the head 
slipping from the helve in felling a tree (comp, 2 Kings 
vi, 5). This would suggest that it was shaped like fig. 
8, which is just the same instrument as our common 
hatchet, and appears to have been applied by the an- 
cient Egyptians to the same general use as with us. 
The reader will observe the contrivance in all tha oti 
ers (wanting in thie) of fastening the head to the 
by thongs, (2.) 139, madtead’ (a Aewing f 


Anclent ¥gyptian Axes, Cleaver, and Adzes, From the Brit- 
ish Museum. 


ment), which occurs only in Isa. xliv, 12 (where it is 
rendered “‘tongs'’) and Jer. x, 8. From the latter of 
these passages it appears to have been a lighter in- 
strument than the preceding, or a kind of adze, used 
for fashioning or carving wood into shape; it was 
probably, therefore, like figs. 4 to 7, which the Egyp- 
tians employed for this purpose. Otber texts of Scrip- 
ture represent such implements as being employed in 
carving images, the use to which the prophets refer. 
The differences of form and size, as indicated in the 
figures, appear to have been determined with reference 
to light or heavy work. The passage in Isaiah, how- 
ever, as it refers to the blacksmith’s operations at the 
forge, may possibly designate some kind of chisel. 
(8.) Bap, kardom' (from its sharpness); this Is the 
commonest name for an axe or hatchet. It is of this 
which we read in Judg. ix, 48; Pea. Ixxiv,5; 1 Sam. 
xiii, 20, 21; Jer. xlvi, 22. It appears to have been 
more exclusively employed than the garzen for felling 
trees, and had therefure probably a heavier head, In 
ono of the Egyptian sculptures the inhabitants of Leb- 
anon are represented as felling pine-trees with axes 
like fig.1. See Lesaxon. As the one used by the 
Egyptians for the same purpose was also of this shape, 
there is little doubt that it was also jn use among the 
Hebrews. (4.) The term 3°11, che'reb (destroyer), usu- 
ally “a sword,’’ is used of other cutting instrument, 
as a “knife'’ (Josh, v, 2), or razor (Ezek, vi, 1), or a 
tool for hewing or dressing stones (Exod. xx, 25), and 
ie once rendered “axe” (Ezek. xxvi, 9), and there 
may probably mean a heavy cutlass, like fig. 2, or per- 
hape battle-axe, or possibly cven pick-axe, as it is 
there uscd to donote a weapon for destroying build. 
ings. (}.) A similar instrument, "SD, kashshil’ (fell. 
er), is onco spoken of (Psa. Ixxiv, 6) as a battle-axe. 
Tt aleo occurs in tho Targum (Jer. xlvi, 22) in the 
sense of broad-axe. (6.) Iron implements of severe 
labor, F933, magzerah’ (‘' axe,’’ 2 Sam. xii, 31), and 
1939, megerah’ (‘‘axe," 2 Chron, xx, 8; aleo in the 
same verse more properly “saw,” and in 2 Sam. xii, 
81; 1 Kings vii, 9), were used by David in the mas- 
sacre of the inhabitants of Rabbeh, but their form can- 
not be made out. See Saw. (7.) The word >t%2, 
barzel’, rendered ‘ axe-head” in 2 Kings vi, 5, ie liter- 
ally ‘‘iron;” but, as an axe {8 certainly intended, the 
passage Is valuable as showing that the axe-heads 
among the Hebrews were of iron. Thore which have 
been found in Egypt are of bronze, which was very 
anclently and generally used for the purpose. But 
this does not prove that they had none of iron; it 
seems rather to suggest that those of iron have been 
consumed by the corrosion of three thousand years, 
while thoss of bronze have been preserved. See 
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Hetve, (8.) The “battle-axe,” YD, mappete” (Jer. 
li, 20), was probably, as Its root indicates, a heavy mace 
or maul, like that which gave his surname to Charles 
Martel, See BATTLE-Axe. 


Anetent Aexy:ian Axe-head, From the liritish Museam. 


The most common ase of the axe, as is well known, 
is to cut down trees; hence the expression in Matt. ili, 
10, and Luke ili, 9, “the axe is laid at the root of the 
trees” (comp. Silius Italicus, 10; also Virgil, es. vi, 
180; Iss. x, 88), That trees are a general symbol of 
men is well known. See Forest; Tree. (See also 
Ezek, xxxi, 8; Dan. iv, 7, 8; Matt. vil, 19; xii, 83; 
Pea. i, 8; Zech. xi, 1,2). What John Baptist there- 
fore refera to is probably the excision of the Jewish 
nation. But there is a force in the preposition used 
here which escapes the ordinary reader: the expression 
mpdg rijy pilav roy divdpwy ceiras, denotes that it bad 
already been struck inéo the tree preparatory to felling 
it, and now only awaited the signal for the utter ven- 
geance of Heaven, The axe was also used as the in- 
strument of decollation, to which there is allusion in 
Rev, xx, 4,'‘The souls of them that were Leheaded 
for the testimony of Jesus,” literally, ‘‘cut with an 
axo."’ Hence the axe becomes a symbol of the divine 
judgments. Sometimes it is applied to a human instru- 
ment, aa in Isa. x, 15, ‘Shall the axe boast itself 
against him that heweth therewith ?” |. e. Shall the 
proud king of Assyria boast himsclf against God, 
whose instrument he Is to execute his purpose? In 
Jer, li, 20, the army of the Medes and Persians {e most 
probably intended, as elsewhere the instrument of 
God's vengeance is called a sword, a rod, a scourge 
(see aloo Jer. xlvi, 22). By axes, which were a part 
of the insignia of the Roman magistracy, was denoted 
the power of life and death and of supreme judgment. 
Axes were also used in war (Sidonius, Carm. £l. v, 
247; Horace, Odeiv,4; Carm. Secul. 54; Virgil, Fn. 
ii, 480). Axes were used in sacrifice; hence called 
the axe ofthe Hierophant. These are seen on various 
coins (Smith's Hist. of Class, Ant. 8. ¥. Securis). 

Axel See AzsALox. 

Axiorimus (‘Afiwpayoc), given by Josephus 
(Ant. x, 8, 6) as the son (or successor) of [sus, and fa- 
ther (or predecessor) of Phideas, in the list of the Jew- 
ish high-priests, apparently instead of JEHOorADA (q. 
v.). Soe Hiah-prizst. 


Axie occurs only in 1 Kings vii, 82, 88, ac a trans- 


he 


Ancient Egyptian Charlot, showing the method of attaching 
the Axle to the Wheels, to the Pole, and to the Body of the 
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lation of "1, yad, hand, in the phrase B'3PIN Ni, 
yedoth’ ha-ophanmm’, hands of the wheels, L e. their 
arle-trees, as in the Auth. Vers.; Sept. xtlper iv roig 
tpoxoic, Vulg. axes. See Cuanror. 

Axtell, Hzxry, D.D., was born at Mendham, N. 
J., June 9, 1778, and graduated at Princeton in 1796, 
After teaching several years in New Jersey, he re- 
moved in 1804 to Geneva, N. Y , where he kept a clas- 
sical school. In 1810 he was licensed, and in 1812 
called to the Presbyterian Church in Geneva. At the 
time of his ordination in 1812, his church consisted of 
70 members; at the time of his death of about 400, 
In two revivals his labors had been particularly bless. 
ed. Ho died Feb. 11, 1849. His eldest daughter died 
a few days after him, and was placed in the same 
grave.—Spragne, Annals, iv, 458. 

Ayah. See Krre. 

Aydelott, Joszru, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Charch, was born in 1758, and entered the 
itinerant ministry in the Philadelphia Conferences in 
1802. After 28 years of active service, he died at Phil- 
adelphia, in May, 1824. ‘‘ Perhaps no man gave a 
more decided character to the purity and excellence 
of religion, His life, as wel] as his preaching, was a 
living comment upon the doctrines and precepts of 
Christ, and his Master owned his labors.""—JMseutes 
of Conferences, i, 475. 

Ayir. See Foat. 

Ayliffe, Joy, LL.D., fellow of New College, Ox- 
ford; dograded and expelled for the publication of a 
work said to contain scandalous arpersions, entitled, 
‘«The Ancient and Present State of the University of 
Oxford’’ (2 vols. 8vo, 1714), taken, In fact, chiefly from 
‘Wood's Athewe. He aloo published Parergon Juris 
Canonici Anglicant, 1726, and a “New Pandect of the 
Roman Civil Law" (Lond. 1784, fol.), one of the most 
elaborate works in English on the civil law. No other 
particulars are recorded of him. 

Aylmer, Joun, bishop of London, born in 1521, 
of a good family, in Norfolk. He stadled at Oxford 
and Cambridge, but chiefly at the latter; and after 
leaving the universities was appointed tutor to the cel- 
ebrated Lady JaneGrey, In 1558 he was made arch- 
deacon of Stow, but on the accession of Queen Mary 
was obliged to leave England, and retired to Zurich. 
In 1562 he becamo archdeacon of Lincoln, and in 1576 
succeeded Sandys in the seo of London. He seems to 
have been as vigorously opposed to the Puritans as to 
the Romanists; and unhappily, amid many excellen- 
cies of character, he had a persecuting spirit, On 
more than one occasion his severity was rebuked by 
the privy council. In the caso of a clergyman named 

, Who wae imprisoned by Aylmer for a sup- 
posed irregularity in regard to bis marriage, the bishop 
was desired by the privy council to make him com. 
penration, lest in an action for false imprisonment he 
should recover damages “ which would touch his lord. 
ship's credit.” By the Puritans Aylmer was ridiculed 
in pamphlets, scandalous reports wore actively circu. 
lated to his Injury, and frequent complaints of his con- 
duct were made to the privy council, Aylmer would 
gladly have exchanged into a more retired diocese, 
but none of his plans for this purpose succeeded; and 
he was still bishop of London when he died on June 
Aid, 1584. See Maitland, Essays om the Reformation; 
Neal, Hist, of Puritans, i, 224, 865, etc. 


‘ Aylworth, Jauzs P., a minister of the Methodist | P#T® 


Episcopal Church, and one of the fathers of the Oneida 
Conference, was born in 1788, He entered the ruinls- 
try in 1822, serving chiefly in Central New York, un- 
til bis superannuation in 1847. He died in 1848,— 
Minutes of Conferences, 

Aymo, See Harmo. 

Aymon, Jozx, a French writer, lived at the close 
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of the 17th and the beginning of the 18th century. 
He was at first a Catholic priest, then left the Roman 
Catholic Church at Geneva, and married at the Hague, 
He again returned to the Church of Rome, and in 
1706 was put by the Cardinal de Noailles in the Sem- 
inary of Foreign Missions. In 1707 he fled to Holland 
with a manuscript (the original of the Acts of the 
Council held at Jerusalem in 1672 and 1678), and had 
it printed at the Hague under the title Monuments 
A iques de V Eglise Grecque (1708, 4to), reproduced 
under the title Lettres ef Bonet ot Cry sacar Ao: 
sterdam, 1708), Aymon was judicially pursued b 
Clement, “ge oe of the French king, and iu 
1709 the States-General ordered the restoration of the 
manuscript. Aymon wrote also Actes Ecclesiastiques 
et civils de tous les Synodes Nationaur des Eglises Re- 
Sormées de la France (Rotterdam, 1710, 4to), and sev- 
era) works on the Roman Catholic Church.—Hoefer, 
Biographie Genérale, \ii, 900. 

A’uaél CAZaiAog), the father of Jonathan, which 
latter was one of those who superintended the repudi- 
ation of the Gentile wives after the return from Baby- 
Jon (1 Esdr. ix, 14); evidently the Asaren (q. v.) of 
the genuine text (Ezra x, 15). 

Asad‘lus (Alai\oc), one of the Israelites, ‘sons 
of Maani,” who is said to have divorced his Gentile 
wife after the exile (1 Esdr. Se teas is 
apparently an erroneous repetition for ast 
preceding (Azaree! of Ezra x, 41). See Azazu. 

A’zal (Heb. Atel’, 5¥&, prob. the same as Axel, 
in pause; Sept. Aga v. r. ‘Iaodd), apparently a place 
near Jerusalem on the cast, mentioned only in Zech. 
xiv, 5, as the limit to which the ‘‘ravine” or cleft 
(&"B) of the Mount of Olives will extend when ‘Jo. 
hovah shall go forth to fight."". Henderson (Comment. 
{pn loc.) regards it as the proper name of a close 
to one of the gates on the east aide of Jerusalem, to 
which the cleft or valley wes to extend westward, so 
as at once to admit those who should flee from the en- 
emy; Unt this seeins too strict a literalism for so figu 
tative a prophecy. Farat (//eb, Worterb, 8, v.) inclines 
to identify it with the Beth-ecel of Mic. 1,11. Perhaps 
the conjecture of Gesonius (Thes, Heb. p. 144) is the 
most easy of adoption, that the term is simply an ap- 
pellative for Dxtt, q. d. at the side, 1. e. foot of the 
mountain, sc. Olivet. The supposition of Schwarz 
(Palest, p. 186) that it is the present village Asaria, or 
Bethany (according to him, the //uzal of the Talmad, 
Megillah, v, 6), evidently proceeds from his Jewish 
prejudices against the account respecting Lazarus in 
the Goepels. See Enoct. 


Azali’ah (Heb. in the prolonged form Atealya’ha, 
ams>xie, reserved by Jehovah; Sept. 'EoosXiag v. r. 
"BZeNac; In Chron, 'Eoehia y, r, Sadia), the son of 
Meshullam (2 Kings xxil, 8), and father of the scribe 
Shaphan, which last was sent with others by Josiah 
to repair the Temple (2 Chron. xxxiv, 8). B.C. ante 
628, ‘ 


Azant’ah (Heb. Azaayah’, M™18, heard by Jeho- 
vah; Sept. 'AZavia), the father of Jeshua, which lat- 
ter was ono of the Levites that subscribed the sacred 
covenant after the exile (Neh. x,9). B.C. ante 410, 

Asa’phion (Accargw), given in 1 Eedr. v, 88, 
as the first named of the family heads of the ‘sons of 
Solomon's servants’ that returned from Babylon; ap. 
ntly meaning the SopHERetH (q. v.) of the genu- 
ine text (Ezra ii, 65), where the Heb, has the article, 
MIDOM, has-Sophereth, 

Az’ara (Aaapa), one of the heads of the ‘temple 
servants,” said to have returned from the exile (1 
Eade. v, 81); but the genuine text (Ezra il, 49) has 
no such name at all. 

Aszar’aul (Neb. xil, 86). See Azangrt, 


AZAREEL 
Aza’reél (Heb. Aazel’, SN7IN, helped by God), 


the name cou men, EAujA.) One of the Benjamnite 

L OZpinad v.¥. EAupA. e e 
aiagein archers that repaired to David at Ziklag 
(1 Chron. xil, 6), B.C, 1054, 

2. (Sept. "EZpimA v. 7. ‘Aopupd.) The head of the 
eleventh division of the musicians in the Temple, con- 
sisting of himself and eleven others of his family (1 
Chron. xxv, 18; ress Lar e bth SP are ut 

3. *ElpmA v. r. ‘AZapinr. n ‘erobam, 
and cay a the tribe of Dan under David and 
Solomon (1 Chron. xxvii, 22). B.C. 1014. 

4. (Sept. "EZpind.) An Israelite, one of the descend- 
ants of Bani, who renounced the Gentile wife whom 
he hed married on the return from Babylon (Ezra x, 
41). B.C, 459. 

5. (Sept. "Eopind v. x. ‘Eodpimd, ‘O%HA.) Son of 


Ahasai and father of Amashal, which last was one of | Ep! 


the chiefs of the 128 mighty men of the priesta who 
served at the Temple under the supervision of Zabdiel, 
on the restoration from Babylon (Neb. xi, 18). B.C. 
cir. 440, He is probably the eame with one of the 
first company of priests who were appointed with Ezra 
to make the circuit of the newly completed walls with 
trompets in their hands (Neh. xii, 86, where the name 
is Anglicized ‘‘Azarael”), B.C. 446. 

Azari’ah (Heb. Azaryah’, MIS, helped by Je- 
hovakh, answering to the German name Gotthe/f; also 
in the prolonged form Azarya’hu, "TI"=19, 1 Kings iv, 
2, 5; 2 Kings xv, 6,8; 2 Chron. xv,1; xxi, 2; xxii, 
6; xxiil, 1; xxvi,17, 20; xxvill,12; xxix, 12; xxzl, 
10, 18; Sept. ‘Afapiag and 'AZapia), a very common 
name among the Hebrews, and hence borne by a con- 
siderable number of persons mentioned in Scripture, 
especially in the families of the priests of the line of 

, Whose name has precisely the same mean- 
ing as Azariak. It is nearly identical and is often 
confounded with Ezra, as well as with Zerahiah and 
Seralab. See also AzAntas. 

1, Apparently the only son of Ethan, the grandson 
of Judah (1 Chron, il, 8), B,C, 1856, 

2. A aon of Jehu and father of Helez, of the tribe 
of Judah (1 Chron, ii, 88, 89), B.C. post 1046. 

3, A person named as son of the high-priest Zadok, 
and an officer in the cabinet of Solomon (1 Kings iv, 
2). B.C.cir.1000, He is perhaps the same, however, 
with No. 6 below. 

4. A son of Nathan and captain of King Solomon's 
guards (1 Kings iv, 5), B.C. cir. 1000. 

5. A prophet who met King Asa on his return from 
a great victory over the Cushite king Zerah (2 Chron 
xv, 1, where he is called the son of Oded, but Oded 
simply in ver.8). See Asa. B.C. 9399. He power- 
fully stirred up the spirit of Ara, and of the people of 
Judah and Benjamin, in a brief but pithy prophecy, | 
which bes been preserved, to put away all idolatrous 
worship, and to restore the altar of the one true God 
before the porch of the Temple. Great nambere of 
Israelites from Ephraim, and Manasseh, and Simeon, 
and all Israel, joined in the national reformation, to 
the great strengthening of the kingdom; and a season 
of rest and great prosperity ensued.—Swmith, s. v. 

6. A high-priest, son of Ahimaaz and father (grand- 
father) of Johanan (1 Chron, vi, 9), perhaps the father 
of Amariah, who lived under Jehoshaphat, king of Ju- 
dah (2 Chron, xix, 11), B.C, ante 912, See Hiax- 
PRIEST. 

7. One of the sons of king Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. 
xxi, 2, where the name is repeated, as if he had two 
eons of this name). B.C. post 912, | 

8. Otherwise called Anazian (q, v.), king of Judah | 
(2 Chron, xxii, 6), 

9. A son of Jeroham, who joined Jehoiada in his! 
plous efforts to restore the worship of the Temple, and | 
put down the usurpation of Athaliah (2 Chron. xxiii, 
1). B.C.877, 
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10. A son of Obed, another ‘‘ captain of a hundred,” 
who joined Jehoiada in the same enterprise (2 Chron. 
xx,1). B.C. 877. 

11. A person named as son of Johanan and father 
of another Amariah, a high-priest (1 Chron. vi, 10, 11), 
whom some sup) the same as ZECHARIAB, son of 
Jeboiada, who was killed in the reign of Joash of Ju- 
dah (2 Chron. xxiv, 20-22). In Ezra vii, 8, either bis 
or a former person's father is called Mesaroth. BC. 
cir, 809. See Hiou-prixst. From the date he ap- 

to be the same with the high-priest who opposed. 
Uzailah (q. v.) in offering incense to Jehovah (2 
Chron, xxvi, 17, B.C. 781. 

12. Otherwiee called Uzztan (q. v.), king of Judah, 
(2 Kings xiv, 21; xv, 1,6, 7, 8, 17,28, 27; 1 Chron. iif, 

ete.). 
ais. a son of Johanan and chief of the tribe of 

hraim, one of those that protested against enslaving 
their captive brethren of Jerusalem during the reign 
of Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviil, 12). B.C. 789, 

14. A Levite, son of Zephaniah and father of Joel 
(1 Chron. vi, 86). In ver, 24 he is called Uzzran, the 
son of Uriel and father of Shaul. It appears from 2 
Chron. xxix, 12, that his son Joel lived under Heze- 
kiah. B.C. ante 726. 

15. A high-priest in the time of Hezekiah (2 Chron. 
xxxi, 10,18), B.C. 726. He seems to be the same 
incorrectly called Anrros in 1 Chron, vi,11,12. He 
Appears to have co-operated zealously with the king in 
that throrough purification of the Temple and restora- 
tion of the Temple services which was so conspicuous 
an event in Hezekiah's reign. He especially interest- 
ed himself in providing chambers in the house of the 
Lord in which to stow the tithes, and offerings, and 
condecrated things for the use of the priests and Le- 
vites, and in appointing overseers to have the charge 
of them. As the attendance of priests and Levites 
and the maintenance of the Temple services depended 
entirely upon the supply of such offerings, whenever 
the people neglected them the priests and Levites 
were forced to disperse themselves to their villages, 
and so the house of God was deserted (comp. Neh. x, 
85-89; xii, 27-80, 44-47),—_Smith, ». v. 

16. The son of Hilkiah and father of Seraiah, which 
latter was the last high-priest before the captivity (1 
Chron, vi, 18, 14; ix, 11; Ezra vii,1,8). B.C. cir, 600. 

17. One of the ‘‘proad men’' who rebuked Jere- 
miah for advising the people tliat remained in Pales- 
tine after the expatriation to Babylon not to retire | 
into Egypt, and who took the prophet himself and Ba- 
ruch along with them to that country (Jer. xiii, 2-7). 
B.C, 587, 

18, The Hebrew name of ApbEpNEGo (q. v.), one 
of Daniel's three friends who were cast into the flery 
furnace (Dan. 1,7; ili, 9). He appears to have been 
of the royal tineage of Judah, and for this reason se~ 
lected, with Daniel and his two other companions, for 
Nebuchadnezzar's especial service, The three chil- 
dren, a8 they were called, were remarkable for their 
heanty, and wisdom, and knowledge, and intelligence, 
They were no less remarkable for thelr piety, their 
strict adherence to the law of Moses, and the ateadfast- 
ness of their faith, even in the face of death, and their 
wonderful deliverance. B.C. 608. See Daxxer. 

19. One of the nobles who returned from Babylon 
(Neb. vii, 7; xil, 88), and joined in the oath of fidelity 
to the law (x, 2), and assisted in interpreting it to the 
people (vill, 7), His father’s name was Maaseiub, and 
he repaired that part of the wall of Jerusalem opposi| 


ite 
his house (iii, 28, 24). In Ezra fi, 2, he is called Sz~ 
Rnatag. B.C, 446-410, 


Asari‘as (‘AZapiac, the Greek form of Acariah), 
the name of several men In the Apocrypha. 
1, The last named of the ‘‘sons” of Emmen (rather 


Harim) among the priests who promised to renounce 
their Gentile wives after the captivity (1 Eadr, ix, 21); 


AZAZ 
repens the Uzztau (q. v.) of the true text (Ezra x, 


2. One of the nobles etated to have supported Ezra 
on the right while reading the law to the people (1 
Eedr, ix, 48); but the genuine list (Neh. viil, 4) does 
not contain this name. 

3. One of the priests who expounded the law on the 
same occasion (1 Esdr. ix, 48); the AzARrau (q, v.) 
of the Heb, text (Neh. vill, 7). 

4. The son of Helchias and father of Seraias in the 
genealogy of Ezra (2 [Vutg. 4] Eedr. i, 1); the Aza- 
RIAH (q. v.) of the Heb. lineage (Ezra vii, 1). ; 

S. A name assumed by the angel Raphael (Tobit v, 
12; vi, 6,18; vii, 8; ix, 2). hae ores 

6. The name (Song of 8 Children, ver. 2, 26, 66) of 
Abednego, Daniel’s companion in trial, i e. AzABIAR 
(q. v.) of Dan. i, 7, He is mentioned by this Greek 
appellation also in 1 Macc. ii, 59, and by Josephus 
(Ant. x, 10,1). See Danis, AppITI0N8 To. 

7. One of the generals under Judas Maccabsus (1 
Mace. v, 18); he was defeated by Gorgias near Jamnia 
(1 Macc. v, 56, 60; Josephus, And. xii, 8, 2 and 6), 

A’sgas (Heb. Asaz’, 139, strong; Sept. 'AZovz v.r. 
*OZo2Z), the son of Shema and father of Bela, a Reu- 
benite (1 Chron. v, 8). B.C, apparently ante 747. 

Asdzel [20 Milton} (Heb. Azazel’, 173), a word 
of doubtful interpretation, occurring only in the ordi- 
nance of the festival of expiation (Lev, xvi. 8, 10, 26), 

1. Some contend that it ls the name itself of the 


goat sent into the desert. So Symmachus rpayog | called 


amepxopevoc, Aquila rpayog dmoadedupivoc, V 

hircus emissarive; but not the Septuagint (for rq 'Amo- 
ronraiy, in ver. 8, is by no means to be explained, 
with Theodoret and Cyril, by rqi droreuwopiny), nor 
the Mishna (for the expression MRMtiN “727by, Aircus 
emissus, of Yoma, iv, 2; vi, 1,2, is only added as a gloss 
on accountof the occurrence of Mit) in the Heb. text). 
It should also be observed that in the latter clause of 
Lev. xvi, 10, the Sept. renders the Hebrew term as ff 


it was an abstract noun, translating drxrsd by ale | yy 


tiv droroprnv. Buxtorf (Heb. Lez.) and Fagius 
(Criticé Sacri in loc.), in accordance with this view of 
its meaning, derived the word from 19, a goa/, and 
bry, to depart. To this derivation it has been object- 
ed by Bochart, Winer, and others, that 13 denotes a 
she-goat, It is, however, alleged that the word a 
pears to be epicene in Gen. xxx, 83, Lav. iil, 12, ete. 

But the application of byRTS to the goat itself In- 
volves the Hebrew text in Insuperable difficulties. In 
ver. 10, 26, the azazel clearly seems to Le distingnished 
as that for or to which the goat fs let loose, It can 
hardly be supposed that the prefix which is common 
to the designation of the two lots should be used in 
two different meanings, if both objects were beings. 

2. Some have taken Azazel for the name of the place 
to which the goat was sent. (1) Aben-Ezra quotes the 
words of an anonymous writer referring it to a bill 
near Monnt Sinai. Vatablus adopts this opinion (Cri- 
tici Sacri, in Lev. xvi). (2) Some ofthe Jewish writers, 
with Le Clerc, consider that it denotes the cliff to 
which the goat was taken to be thrown down, So 
Peeudo-Jonathan, Saadias, Arabs Erpenii and Jarchl, 
interpret a hurd or difficult place (comp. Mishna, Yoma, 
vi, 6). (8) Bochart (é/iervz. |, 749 sq.) regarded the 
word as o “pluralis fractus” signifying desert places, 
and understood it as a general name for any fit place 
to which the goat might be sent. This has the appro- 
bation of Hackmann (Pracid, Sacr, i, 282-275), But 
Gesenins remarks that the ‘'ploralia fractus,” which 
exists in Arabic, Is not found in Hebrew. Moreover, 
on this interpretation the context (ver. 10) would con- 
tain a palpable tautology, for the goat was to be sent 
to Azazel in the wilderness, Moreover, no such place 
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as Azazel is elsewhere mentioned; anti had it been a 
mountain, “MM would not havo been omitted. 

8. Many of those who have studied the subject very 
closely take Azazel for a personal being to whom the 
goat was sent. (1) Gesenius gives to diary the same 
meaning as the Sept. has assigned to It, if aromop~ 
matog is to be taken in its usual sense; but the being 
#0 designated he supposes to be some false deity who 
was to be appeased by such a sacrifice as that of the 
goat, He derives the word from a root unused in He- 
brew, bat found in Arabic, 519, fo remove or take away 
(Heb, Lex.s.v.). Ewald agrees with Gesenius, and 
speaks of Azazel as a demon belonging to the pre- 
Mosaic religion, (2) But others, with scarcely less su- 
perstition, have regarded him as an evil spirit, or the 
devil himself. So, among the ralbins, Menahem, who 
mentions the four arch-deemons Sammail, Azazel, Aza- 
81, and Machazetl. In Pirke Elieser, c. 46, it is stated 
that Azazel, for the propitiation of which the goat was 
let loose, is the same demon with Sammadl (compare 
Elsenmenger, nfd. Judenth. ii, 157; Zohar, ad Gen. ii, 
in Castell, Opp. Posth. p. 809). In the apocryphal 
book of Enoch, Azazel (not Azazyel) is among the 
chief of the spirits by whose doctrine and influence tha 
earth was corrupted (viii, 1; x, 12; xiii, 1 aq.; xv, 9); 
and among the Greek writers the same name (A 
“AZadtnd) occurs (Fabric. Cod. peeudepigr. i, 18, 183; 
sometimes Azadi, ’AZaiA, but this by confusion for an- 
other demon, Asatl); and in Syrian authors (Cod, 
Nasar. \, 240) it is the name of an evil spirit otherwise 

. The same title (Alazi\) among the 

Gnostics elgnified either Satan or some other demon 
pens Her. 84); on which account Origen (contra 
Cels, vi, p. 805, ed. Spenc.) did not hesitate, in the pas- 
sage of Leviticus In question, to understand the devil 
as meant. From the Jews and Christians, the word 
ment over to the Arabians (see Reland, De Rel. Mo- 
med. p. 189); and so, in later magical treatises, 
Azazo) and Azatl are reckoned among the genli that 
preside over the elements, Among moderns this view 
has been copiously illustrated by Spencer (De legibus 
febreorum ritualibus, ili, diss. 8, p. 1089-1085), and has 
been assented to by Rosenmiller (ad Lev. in loc.), 
Ammon (Bil. Theol. 1, 860), Von Coin (Bibl, Theol. 1, 
199), Hengstenberg (Christol. I, i, 86). The following 
are the arguments used in its support: (a) The con- 
trast of terms (‘'to the Lord,” ‘to Azazel”) in the 
text naturally presumes a person to be intended, 


Pin opposition to and contradistinction from Jehovah. 


(0) The desert, whither the consecrated goat of Azazel 
was sent away, was accounted the peculiar abode of 
demons (see Isa, xiii, 21; xxxiv, 18,14; Baruch iv, 
85; Tobit viil, 3; Matt. xii, 48; Rev. xviii, 2; Mal- 
monid. Nevoch. fil, 80). (c) This interpretation may 
be confirmed by the early derivation of the word, {. q. 
Leorrs, signifying either strength of God (comp. Ga- 
briel), if referred to a once good but now fallen angel, 
or powerful against God, as applied to a malignant ds- 
mon, Spencer derives the word from 13, fortis, and 
dy, explaining It as cito recedens, which he affirms to 
be a most sultable name for the evil spirit. He sup- 
poses that the goat was giveu up to the devil, and 
committed to his disposa). Hengstenberg affirms with 
great confidence that Azazel cannot possibly be any 
thing but another name for Satan, He repudiates the 
conclusion that the goat was in any sense a sacrifice to 
Satan, and does not doubt that it was sent away laden 
with the sins of God's people, now forgivon, in order 
to mock their spiritual enemy in the desert, bis proper 
abode, and to symbolize by its free gambols their ex- 
alting triumph. He considers that the origin of the 
rite was Egyptian, and that the Jews substituted Satan 
for Typhon, whose dwelling was the desert, 

On the other hand, this explanation is forbidden by 
the total absence in the O, Test. of any reference to 
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evil genfl; and it would be especially abhorrent to the 
spirit of the Mosale economy to suppose a solemn offer- 
ing of this kind to have been made out of deference to 
any of those daemons the propitiation of which the law 
so explicitly condemns (Lev. xvii, 7; Deut. xxii, 17; 
comp. 2 Chron. xi, 15; Pea. cvi, 87). The obvious ob- 
jection to Spencer's view is that the goat formed part 
of a sin-offering to the Lord. Few, perhaps, will be 
satisfied with Hengetenberg’s mode of meeting this 
difficulty, 

4, A better explanation of the word renders the de- 
signation of the lot DINI93, “for complete sending 
away"'=solilude, desert, by reduplication from >12 (the 
root adopted by Gesenius), being the Pealpal form, 
which indicates ae (see paler Be Oe p. 242; 
comp. Lehrged. p, 869), 0 a8 to signify total sepuration 
(Tholuck, Hebr. p. 80; Bahr, Symbolik d. Mos. Cultus, 
ii, 668), 1, e, from sin, q. d, a bearer away of guilt ; 
a sense agreeable to the rendering of the Sept. (amo- 
mopunaioc, as explained by Suldas, and as used by Pol- 
lux, v, 26), the solution of Josephus (And. lil, 10, 8), and 
the explanation of other ancient writers (Cyrill, contra 
Julian, ix ; comp. Suicer, Thesaur. Eccles. |, 468). The 
only objection that has Leen offered to this interpreta- 
tion is that it destroys the exact antithesis between 
Jehovah and Azazel, by making the latter a thing and 
not a person, like the former. But this assumes that 
it was the design of Moses, in expressing himself thus, 
to preserve an exact antithesis, which is by no means 
evident, If we render ‘‘the one for Jehovah and the 
other for an otter removal,” « meaning sofficiently 
clear and good is obtained. See Aroxement, Day or. 

For a farther discussion of the import and applica- 
tion of this word, eee Prof, Bush, Azuzel, or the Levit. 
ical Scape-goat, in the Am, Bib, July. 1842, p. 
116-186; Hermansen, Obs. de nomine Azazel (Havn. 
1888; comp. Theolog. Literaturbl. 1835); Gesenius, Thes, 
Heb, p. 1012 0q.; Schaffahausen, De Airco emissario 
ejusque ritibus (Lips, 1786); Shroder, De Azazelis hirco 
ejusque rit, (Marb, 1725); Von Slooten, De hirvo qui ex- 
piationis die cessit Azazeli (Franec. 1726) ; Frischmuth, 
De hirco emissario (Jen. 1664-1668); Zeitmann, De Aired 
emissarti ductore (Jen.1701). See Scare-coar. 

Aszasi’ah (Heb, in the prolonged form Azazya’hu, 
ATINYS, strengthened by Jehovah ; Sept. ‘OXiac, but v. 
t. In 2 Chron. 'OfaZac), the name of three men. 

1. One of the Levitical harpers in the Templo un- 
der David (1 Chron. xv, 21). B.C. cir, 1048. 

2. The father of Hoshea, which latter was the vict- 
roy over the Ephraimites under David and Solomon (1 
Chron, xxvii, 20), B.C. ante 1014, 

3. One of the inferior overseers of the Temple offer- 
ings under Hezekiah (2 Chron, xxxi,18). B.C. 726, 

Asbas’areth(‘AcBacapiS v.r. ‘Ach ac, Vulg. 
Asbazareth), given (1 Esdr, v, 69) as Sa hee of the 
Assyrian king who planted the Samaritan colonies in 
Palestine; evidently a corruption for Esanuappon 
(q. v.) in the true text (Ezra iv, 2). 

Asz’buk (Heb. Azbuk’, prays, strong devastation ; 
Sept. 'AZjJoby v. r. AlaBovx), the father of Nehe- 
miah, which latter was ruler of the half of Beth-zar, 
and repaired part of the walls of Jerusalem after the 
return from Babylon (Neh. iil, 16), B.C. ante 446, 

Aso’ kah (Heb. Asekah’, NPYY, dug over ; Sept. in 
Josh xv, 85, ‘Iatnea; Jer, xxxlv, 7, “AZqea; else- 
where 'AZned), a town in the plain of Judah (Josh. 
xv, 85; 1 Sam. xvii, 1), It had suburban 
(Neh, xi, 80), and wae a place of considerable strength 
(Jer, xxxiv, 7). The confederated Amoritish kings 
of Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon, 
wore here defeated and slain by Joshua, and their 
army totally destroyed by an extraordinary shower of 
hailstones from heaven (Josh, x, 10,11). It is named 
with Adullam, Shaaraim, and other places known to 
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have been in that locality (Josh. xv, 85; 2Chron. xi, 
9; Neh. xi, 80), but is most clearly defined as 
near Shochoh (that is, the northern one) [see Suocuon i 
(1 Sam, xvii, 1). Joshua's pursuit of the Canaanites 
after the battle of Beth-horon extended to Azekah 
(Josh, x, 10,11). Between Azekah and Shochoh, an 
easy step out of their own territory, the Philistines en- 
camped before the battle in which Goliath was killed 
1 Sam. xvil,1). It was among the cities fortified hy 
joboam (2 Chron. xi, 9), was still standing at the 
time of the invasion of the kings of Babylon (Jer. 
xxxiv, 7), and ts mentioned as one of the places re- 
occupied by the Jews after their return from captivity 
(Neh, xi, 80). Euseblus and Jerome state (Onomast. 
4. V.) that there was in their time a town in this quar- 
ter called Ezeca, situated between Jerusalem and Eleu- 
theropolia, which was probably the same as that men- 
tioned by Jozhua (see Reland, Palest. p. 608). Ac- 
cording to Schwarz (Palest. p. 102), it is represented 
by the modern village Tell , three miles east 
of Saphis or Alba Specula; but this appears rather to 
be from the name Zechariah (Tell Zachartya, Robin- 
son's Researches, li, 843). The notices would corre- 
spond better to the present Zackuka, marked on Zim- 
mermann's Jfap a little to the north-east of Beit-Jibrin 
(Eleutheropolis); but that is in tho bil} country, be- 
yond the Jerusalem road, which was the boundary of 
tho group in Joab. xv, 85. See Trise. Van de Veldo 
(Memoir, p. 291) seems to have fixed its site as that of 
a village on a high bill-top called AAbek, about 1} miles 
N. of Daman, and between 4 and 5 miles E.N.E. of 
Shuweikeh (Robinson, Researches, \i, 842 note). 

A’zel (Heb. Atel’, 53%, noble; Sept. Eo), the 
son of Eleasah, of the descendants of king Saul, and 
father of six sons (1 Chron, vill, 87, 88; ix, 48, 44). 
B.C. considerably post 1087, See Aza. 

A’zem (Heb, E’tsem, D%3, 0 bone, in panse A ‘term, 
EXD; Sept. “Aciu v. 1. 'Acdp, 'Iaedy), a city in the 
tribe of Simeon, originally included within the south- 
ern territory of Judah, in the neighborhood of Balah (or 
Bilhah) and Eltolad (or Tolad) (Josh. xv, 29; xix, 8; 
1 Chron. iv, 29, in which last passage it is Anglicized 
“Ezem," Sept. Boagdy v. r. Aioéu). These notices 
afford only a slight ground for a conjectural location, 
perhaps in the great plain at the south-west extremity 
of the tribe, possibly at the ruins on Teli Akhmar (Van 
de Velde, Jfap). 

Asephu’rith (‘ApoigoupiS, Vulg. omits), given 
(1 Esdr, v, 16) as the name of a man whose descend. - 
ants (or a place whose inhabitanta), to the number of 
102, returned from the captivity; Lut the original lists 
have the name Jona (Ezra ii, 18) or Hariru (Neb, 
vii, 24), and the number 112, 

Ase’tas (‘Alnyrd¢ v. r. 'Alnvdy), given (1 Esdr, 
v, 15), in connection with Ceilan, as the name of an- 

man whose descendants (or place whose inhab- 
itants), to the number of 67, returned from the captiv- 
ity; but the genuine lists (Ezra ii, 16; Neb. vii, 21) 
have no corresponding names. 

As’gad (Heb. Azgad’, D2, strong in fortune; 
Sept. 'Acyad, "AZytd), the head of one of the familics 
of the Israelites whose descendants, to the number of 
1222 persons, retarned from Babylon with Zerabbabel 
(Ezra li, 12; Neh. vii, 17), and 111 males afterward 
with Ezra (Ezra viii, 12; Neh. x, 15), B.C. ante 586, 

Asi’a (AZiac), one of the “ temple servants” whose 
sons returned from the captivity (1 Esdr. v, 81); evi- 
dently the Uzza (q. v.) of the genuine texts (Ezra li, 
49; Neb. vil, 51), 

Reon ehie - i) pro text Is lost), the son 
of Marimoth and father of Amarias, in the gencal 
of Esra (2 [Vulg. 4] Esdr. i, 1); evidently ay IPE 
48 (q. v.) of the Heb. list (Ezra vil, 8). 
A’/si81 (Heb. Asid’, >X°T9, Sept, 'OZ17A), prob. a 
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contracted form (1 Chron. xv, 20) of the name Jaazi- 
EL (q, Vv.) In the same chapter (ver. 18), 


Asi’za (Heb, Ariza’, Ry"TS, strong ; Sept. *O%%a), 
an Israelite, one of the descendants of Zattu, who di- 
vorced the forelgn wife that he had married on the re- 
turn from Babylon (Ezra x, 27). B.C. 459. 

Asisus (“A%:Zo¢), a king of Emesa, who embraced 
Judaism in order to marry Drosilla; but she after- 
ward deserted him for Felix (Josephus, An/, xx, 7, 1, 
2). He died in the first year of Nero (A.D. 54), and 
was succeeded by his brother Sosemus (Joseph. id, 8, 4), 

As’maveth (Heb. Asma’veth, M''213, perhaps 
strong as death; Sept. ‘AopwS and ‘AZywS), the name 
of three men, and also of a place. 

1, A Barhumite (or Baharumite), one of David's 
thirty warriors (2 Sam, xxiii, $1; 1 Chron. x!, 88), and 
father of two of his famous elingere (1 Chron. xii, 8). 
B.C. 1061. 

2. The second named of the three sons of Jehoadah 

1 Chron. viil, 86) or Jarah (Ix, 42), a descendant of 
lonathan, B,C. post 1087, 

3. A son of Adiel, and overseer of the royal treann- 
ry under David and Solomon (1 Chron. xsvili, 25), 
B.C. 1014. 

4, A village of Judah or Benjamin, and mentioned 
in connection with Geba (Neh. xii, 29), Forty-two 

ns residents of this place were enrolled in the 
of those that returned from the captivity at Baby- 
jon (Ezra fi, 24; Neh. vii, 28; in which latter passage 
the place is called Beru-azmaveru). The corre- 
sponding Arabic name Asmuut {s still found in Pales- 
tine, but not in a location corresponding to the one in 
question (Robinson's Researches, lii, 102; De Saulcy's 
Narrative,}, 91). Schwarz (Palest. p. 129) conjectures 
that the name of this place may have been derived 
from that of the Benjamite preceding; but he con- 
founds it with Alemeth, Almon, and even Bahurim. 
The notices seem to point to some locality in the north- 
ern environs of Jerusalem; hence Ritter (Erdk, xvi, 
519) identifies it with HizmeA, o village north of the 
site of Anathoth (Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 291). 

Az’mon (Heb. Aésmon’, \\D%3, strong ; Sept. ‘Age- 

va, LtApwvay), @ place on the seuthern border of 

jestine, between Hazar-adar (beyond a bend at Kar- 
kaa) and “ the river of Egypt” (Nom. xxxiv, 4, 6; 
Josh. xv, 4). The site is perhaps marked by the ruins 
on a hill near Wady ¢s-Shutin (Robinson, Researches, i, 
296), near the junction of Wady Foteis with Wady Ru- 
haibeh [see Taisz], about half way between Elusa 
and Rehoboth (Van de Velde's Map). See Hzsumon. 

Asz’noth-ta’bor (Heb, Amoth’ Tabor’, Mint 
“3M, cars [i. ©, summits] of Tabor (comp. Uzzen-She- 
rah," “Chisloth-Tabor’’]; Sept. AZ+w9Safup), atown 
on the western border of Naphtall, between the Jordan 
and Hukkok (Josh. xix, 84). It is placed by Euse- 
bius (Onomast, s. v. ’Acavw9) in a plain not far from 
Diocmsarea. Neither of these notices, however, would 
allow a position near Tabor, as the name implies; for 
the territory of Zebulon, at least, intervened. See 
Tris, They may, however, be somewhat combined 
in a col locality at the eastern edge of the 
plain el-Buttanf, in the vicinity of Kurn Hattia. 

A’zor (Alsip, from "2, to help), one of the pater- 
nal ancestors of Christ (Matt. i, 18, 14); perhaps the 
same with Azraixam (1 Chron. ili, 28). See Azzuz, 

Asor, or Azorius, Jonn, a Spanish theologian, 
born in 1588 at Zamora, in Spain, died In 1608, Hav- 
ing entered the order of the Jesuits, he became pro- 
fessor of theology, first at Alcala, and subsequently 
in the Jesnit College at Rome, He published his lec- 
tares on moral theology under the title Jnstitutiones 
Morales, Some of the opinions advanced in this work 
produced a considerable sensation. He, for instance, 
finds it ‘‘ probable’ that an allowable for a man who 
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is threatened by another with a box on the ear to kill 
the aggressor. The Dominicans violently attacked this 
proposition, but Pope Clement VIII authorized a new 
edition ofthe work. Subsequently Pascal resumed the 
attack In his Leftres Provinciales, in which the ‘' prob- 
abilism,"’ or the doctrine of probable opinions, of which 
Azorius is one of the authors, is severely censured. 
Notwithstanding these attacks, the work of Azorius 
hed a large circulation in Italy, in Spain, and even 
in France, and was recommended by Bossuet to his 
priests, The Jnstitutiones have frequently been pub- 
lished at Venice, Cologne, Rome, Lyons, and other 
places.—Hoefer, Biographie Générale, ili, 985, 

Aso’tus ("Afwroc), the Grecized form (Acts viil, 
40; 80 1 Macc. iv, 15; v,68; x, 77,78, 83; xi, 4; xiii, 
84; xvi, 10) of the name of the city Asupon (q, v.). 

AZO’TUS, MOUNT (‘Afwrouv dpoc, or “AZwrog 
Bpog ; Vulg. mons Azoti), a spot to whieh, in the battle 
in which Judas Maccabseus fell, he pursued the broken 
' right wing of Bacchides’ army (1 Macc. ix, 15). Jose- 
' phas (Ams, xii, 11,1) calle it Aza ('AZG, or Agara, “AZa- 
pa, @ to many MSS.), which Ewald finds in a 
mountain weet of Birzeit, under the form Afare, the 
Philistine Ashdod being, in his opinion, out of the ques- 
tion. But it is possible that the Jast-named encamp- 
| ment, Elsasa, was at some distance. 

As’rié1 (Heb. Avril’, bears, help of God), the 
name of three men. 

1, (Sept. 'O%e4A.) The father of: Jerimoth, which 
latter was phylarch of the tribe of Naphtali under Da- 
vid (1 Chron. xxvil, 19). B.C, 1014, 

2. (Sept. ‘leZpuyr.) One of the valiant heads of 
families of the tribe of Manaaseh east who were taken 
Into captivity by the Assyrians as a punishment of 
their national idolatry (1 Chron. v, 24). B.C. cir. 741. 

3. (Sept. ’EopijA.) The father of Seraiah, which lat 
ter was one of the perzone ordered by King Jehoiakim 
to seize Baruch and Jeromiah, and imprison them for 
sending him, the roll of threatening prophecy (Jer. 
xxxvi, 26). B.C. 605. 

As’rikam (Heb, Asritam’, 5p'"13, Aelp against 
the enemy; Sept. 'EZpucay or 'BZpiray, once [2 Chron. 
xxviil, 7) ‘BZpudy), the name of four men. 

L. The first of the six sons of Azel, of the tribe of 

in (1 Chron, viii, 88; ix, 44). B.C. post 1087, 

2. (Josephus, Eoucdy, Ant. ix, 12, 1.) The governor 
of the king's house in the time of Ahaz, slain by Zichri 
an Epbraimite (2 Chron. xxviil,7). B.C. cir. 788. 

3. A Levite, son of Hashabiah and father of Has- 
shub (i Chron. ix, 14; Neh, xi, 15). B.C. ante 536, 

4, The last named of the three sons of Neariah, a 
descendant of Zerubbabel (1 Chron. iif, 28). B.C. cir, 
404. He is perhaps the same as Azor (q. v.), the soa 
of Etiakim and father of Sadoc in Matt, i, 18, 14 (see 
Strong’s Harm. and Expos. of’ Gospels, p. 16, 17). 

Asn’bah (Heb. Ambak’, Masts, deserted), the 
hame of two women, 

1. (Sept. ‘AZouB4 v. r. TatouBd.) The first wife of 
Caleb, Judah’s grandson, by whom he had three sons 
(1 Chron. ii, 18,19). B.C. ante 1668. 

2. (Sept. ‘AZovj3a.) The daughter of Shilhi and 
mother of King Jehoshaphat (1 Kings xxii, 42; 2 
Chron, xx, 81), B.C, 947-918. 

A’sur, 4 leas correct mode of Anglicizing (Jer, 
xxvill, 1; Ezek. xi, 1) the name Azzur (q. v.). 

As’uran (AZapog v. t. ‘AZovpdc), the name of a 
man whose descendants (or a place whose inhabitants), 
to the number of 482, are stated (1 Eedr. v, 15) to have 
returned from the captivity; but the true lists (Ezra 
li, 16; Neh. vii, 21) have no corresponding name, 


Asymites (from « negative and foun, leaven), a 


title applied by the Greeks to the Western Charch, 
because it usea unleavened bread in the Eucharist. 
The Greek Charch hag always maintained the use of 


AZZAH 


Joavened bread (Conf. Ece. Orient. c.9). The practice 
in the Latin Chaeeet consecrating with unleavened 
bread was one of the charges brought against that 
Church by the Greeks in the middle of the eleventh 
century, and there does not appear to have been any 
dispute on the subject between the two churches much 
before that period. Indeed Sirmondus maintains that 
the usc of unleavened bread in the holy Eucharist was 
unknown to the Latin Church before the tenth centu- 
ry, and his opinion has the support of Cardinal Bona 
(Rer. Litur. \, 28), Schelstrat, and Pagi—Bingham, 
Orig, Eccles, bk, xv, ch, il, § 5. 

Az’sah, an unusual (bat more correct) mode of 
Anglicizing (Deut. il, 28; 1 Kings iv, 24; Jer. xxv, 
20) the name Gaza (q. v.). 


Az’san (Heb. Azan’, {19, perhaps a thorn; Sept. 
"Olay v.r. 'OZdg), the father of Paltiel, which latter 
was the commissioner from the tribe of Issachar for 
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dividing the land of Canaan (Num. xxxiv, 26). B.C. 
ante 1618. 

Ax’zur (Heb. Azar’, “33 and “479, helper), the 
name of three men. See slso Azor. 

1. (Sept. 'AZwp.) The father of Hananiah of Gib- 
eon, which latter was the prophet whe falsely encour- 
aged King Zedekiah against the Babylonians (Jer. 
xxvill, 1, where tho name ts Anglicized “Azar”). B.C. 
ian EZep.) The father of Jaazani- 

2. "1dZep v. r."BZep. e father of Jaazan' 
ab, sien re pe one of the leaders of the people 
whom the prophet in vision saw devising false schemes 
of safety for Jerusalem against the Babylonians (Ezek. 
xi, 1, where the name is Anglicized “Azur”). B.C. 
ante 598, 

3. (Sept. AZodp.) One of the chief Israelites who 
signed the covenant of faith with Jehovab on the re- 
turn from Babylon (Neh, x, 17). B.C. cir. 410. 


| 


Baader, Fraxz Xaver vow, a Roman Catholic 
philosopher of Germany, was born at Munich in 1765, 
and died there, May 28, 1841. In early life he de- 
voted himself especially to the study of medicine 
and natural sclence, and was rewarded for his services 
fn the mining interests of his country by the title of 
nobility. He established a greater reputation by his 
lectures and works on philosophy and theology. 
Though a layman, he was appointed, in 1827, Professor 
of Speculative Dogmatics at the University of Munich, 
which chair he retained until 1888, when a ministerial 
decree excluded laymen from the delivery of lectures 
on the philosophy of religion. From early youth be 
had a great aversion to Rationalism, and a great long- 
ing for a deeper understanding of the mysteries of 
the Christian revelation. Ile studied with particu- 
lar interest the mystic and theosophic writers, among 
whom he took especially Jacob Boehme (q. v.) for bis 
guide. After his example, he built up a system of 
theology and gran which, as a)l admit, is full 
of profound and original ideas, though, on the whole, 
visionary and paradoxical inthe extreme. Baader nev- 
er separated from the Roman Church, but published 
several works against the primacy of the Pope. His 
system of philosophy has still (1860) a number of 
followers, both among Romanlsts and Protestants. 
Among his principal works are: Vorlesungen liber spe- 
culative Dogmatik (Stuttg, 8 vola. 1828-88); Revision d. 
Philosopheme der ye aie Schule (Stuttg. 1839); D. 
morgenlandische der abendlindische Katholicismus 
(Stuttg. 1841). His complete works have heen edited, 
with explicit introductions, by six of Lis followers, 
Fr. Hoffmann, Hamberger, Lutterbeck, Orten-Sacken, 
Schaden, and Schliiter (Baader’s Sdémmiiche Werke, 
Leipz, 1850-60, 16 vols.). The sixteenth volume con- 
tains a copious general index, and an introduction on 
the system and the history of the philosophy of Baader, 
by Dr, Lutterbeck. See also Hoffmann, Forhalle sur 
speculatioen Lehre Frana aadera (Aschaffenburg, 1836). 

Ba’kl (Heb. id. >, lord or master), a generic term 
for god in many of the Syro-Arabian languages. As 
the {dolatrous nations of that race had several 
this word, hy meana of some accessory distinction, be- 
came applicable as a name to many different deities, 
See BAat-Braitn, BaAL-Pror; BAAL-Zescs. There 
is no evidence, however, that the Israelites ever called 
Jehovah by the name of Baal; for the passage in Hos, 
il, 16, which has been cited as such, only contains the 
word baal as the sterner, less affectionate representa- 
tive of husband. It is spoken of the master and owner 
of a house (Exod. xxli, 7; Judg. xix, 22); of a land- 
holder (Job xxxi, 89); of an owner of cattle (Exod. 
xxi, 28; Ina. i, 8); of a lender of money, i. ©. creditor 


(ent. xv, 2); also of the head of 4 family (Lev. xxt, 
4); and even of the Assyrians (or the princes) as eon~ 
querora of nations (Isa. xvi, 8). Seo Baa. It 
also occurs very frequently as the first part of the 
names of towns and men, e. g. Baat-Gap, Baat-Ha- 
mox, BAaL-Hanax, etc., all which ses in their al- 
phabetical order, and compare Baat-. As a strictly 
proper name, and in its simple form, Baal stands in 
the Biblo for a deity, and also for two men and one 
village. Sec also Gur-BaAt; Kigsata-Baat; Mx- 
RIs-BAAL. 


Ancient Medals with the Head of Maal. 


1. This ame (with the article, bs:3!, Aab-Ba’al, 
Judg. il, 18; Sept. 6 Baad, but aleo » Bdad, Jer. xix, 
5; xxxix, 86; Rom. xi, 4) is appropriated to the chief 
male divinity of the Phoenicians, the principal seat of 
whose worship was at Tyre, and thus corresponds 
with AsutoreTi, thelr supreme female divinity. 
Both names have the peculiarity of being used in the 
plural, and it seems that these plurals designate either 
(as Gesenius, 7Acs, 8. v. maintains) statues of the di- 
vinities, or different modifications of the divinities 
themeelves, That there were many euch modifica- 
tions of Bas) is certain from the fact that his name 
occurs with numerous adjuncts, both in the O. T. and 
elsewhere, as we have seen above. The plural Baa 
is found frequently alone (0. g. Judg. il, 11; », 10; 
1 Kings xviii, 18; Jer. ix, 14; Hos. ii, 17), as well as 
in connection with Ashtoreth (Judg. x, 6; 1 Sam. vil, 
4), and with Asherah, or, aa our version renders it, 
“the groves” (Judg. iil, 7; 2 Chron. xxxiil, 3). There 
isno difficulty in determining the meaning of the name, 
since the word is in Hebrew a common noun of fre- 
quent occurrence, having the meaning lord, not £0 
much, however, in the sense of ruler as of master, 
owner, posscesor, The name of the god, whether sin- 
gular or plural, is always distinguished from the com- 
mon noun by the presence of the article Qe3n, 
DERM), except when it stands in connection with 
some other word which designates a peculiar modifi. 
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cation of Baal. In the Chaldaic form the word be- 
comes shortened into b39, and thence, dropping the 
gattoral, x, Bex, which is the Babylonian name of 
this god (Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. et Talm. ; 20 Gesenius, 
Forst, Movers; the identity of the two words is, how- 
ever, doubted by Rawlinson, Herod. i, 247). 

There can be no doubt of the very high antiquity 
of the worship of Baal, We find his cultus establish. 
ed among the Moabites and their allies the Midian- 
ites in the time of Moses (Num. xxii, 41), and through 
these nations the Israelites were seduced to the wor- 
ship of this god under the particular form of Baal-peor 
(Num. xxv, 8 eq.; Deut. iv, 8). Notwithstanding 
the fearful punishment which their idolatry brought 
upon them in this instance, the succeeding generation 
returned to the worship of Baal (Judg, ii, 10-18), and 
with the exception of the period during which Gideon 
was judge (Judg. vi, 26 sq. ; viii, 83) this form of idol- 
atry seems to have prevailed among them up to the 
time of Samuel (Judg. x, 10; 1 Sam. vii, 4), at whose 
rebuke the people renounced the worship of Baalim. 
Two centuries pass over before we hear again of Baal 
in connection with the people of Israel, though we 
can scarcely conclude from this silence that his wor- 
ship was altogether abandoned, We kvow that in the 
time of Solomon the service of many gods of the aur- 
rounding nations was introduced, and particularly that 
of Ashtoreth, with which Basal is so frequently con- 
nected. However this may be, the worship of Baal 
spread greatly, and, together with that of Asherah, be- 
came the religion of the court and people of the ten 
tribes under Ahab, king of Israel, who, partly through 
the influence of his wife Jezebel (q. v.), the daughter 
of the Sidonian king Ethbaal, appears to have made a 
systematic attempt to suppress the worship of God 
altogether, and to substitute that of Baal in ite stead 
(1 Kings xvi, 81-88; xviii, 19, 22). And though this 
idolatry was occasionally put down (2 Kings iii, 2; x, 
28), it appears never to have been permanently or ef- 
fectually abolished in that kingdom (2 Kings xvii, 16). 
In the kingdom of Judah also Baal-worship extonsive- 
ly prevailed. During the short reign of Ahaziah and 
the subsequent usurpation of his mother Athaliah, the 
sister of Ahab, it appears to have been the religion of 
the coart (2 Kings vill, 27; comp. xi, 18), as it was 
subsequently under Ahaz (2 Kings xvi, 8; 2 Chron. 
xxviii, 2), and Manasseh (2 Kings xxi, §).—Smith. 

The worship of Baal among the Jews appears to 
have been appointed with much pomp and ceremonial, 
Temples were erected to him (1 Kings xvi, 82; 2 Kings 
xi, 18); his images were set up (2 Kings x, 26); his 
altars were very numerous (Jer. xi, 18), being erected 
particalariy on lofty eminences [see Hicu-pLace) 
(1 Kings xvili, 20), and on the roofs of houses (Jer. 
xxxti, 29); there were priests la great numbers (1 
Kings xviii, 19), and of various classes (2 Kings x, 
19); the worshippers appear to have been arrayed in 
appropriate robes (2 Kings x, 22; comp. Lucian, De 
Der Syra, 50). His priesthood (the proper term for 
which seems to be 5°02, kemarim’, 90 called from 
their buck garments) were a very numerous body 
(1 Kings xvili, 19), and were divided into the two 
classes of prophets and of priests (unless the term 
“ servants,” which comes between those words, may 
denote a third order—a kind of Levites, 2 Kings x, 
19). As to the rites by which he was worshipped, 
there Is most frequent mention of incense being offer- 
ed to him (2 Kings xxiii. 5), but also of bullocks being 
sacrificed (1 Kings xviii, 26), and even of children, as 
to Moloch (Jer. xix, 5). According to the description 
in 1 Kings xviii, the priests during the sacrifice danced 
(or, in the sarcastic expression of the original, limped) 
about the altar, and, when their prayers were not an- 
swered, cut themselves with knives until the blood 
flowed, like the priests of Bellona (Lucan. Pharsal. 
1, 665; Tertull, Apologet, ix; Lactant. Div. Jnstit. |, 
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21). *We also read of homage paid to him by bow- 
ing the knee, and by kissing his image (1 Kings 
xix, 18; comp. Cicero, ia Verrem, iv, 48), and that 
his worshippers used to swear by his name (Jer, xii, 
16).—Kitto; Smith, See Cueuartm, 

Throughout all the Phoenician colonies wo contin- 
ually find traces of the worship of this god, partly in 
the names of men, auch as Adher-bal, Asdru-bal, Han- 
nibaé, and stili more distinctly in Phoenician inscrip- 
tions yet remaining (Gesenlua, Afon. Phen, paseim). 
Nor need we hesitate to regard the Babylonian Hel 
(Isa. xIvi, 1) or Belus (Herod. 1, 181) as essentially 
identical with Baal, though perhaps under some mod- 
ified form. Rawlinson distinguishes between the sec- 
ond god of the first triad of the Assyrian pantheon, 
whom he names provisionally Bel-Nimrod, and the 
Babylonian Bel, whom he considers identical with Me- 
rodach (/Jerod. |, 510 #q.; 521 8q.). Traces of the 
idolatry symbolized onder it are even found in the 
Britiah Isles, Baal, Bal, or Beal being, according to 
many, the name of the principal deity of the ancient 
Trish; and on the tops of many hills in Scotland there 
are heaps of stones called by tha common people ‘ Bel's 
cairns,” where it is supposed that sacrifices were of: 
fered in early times (Statistical Account of Scotland, 
ii, 105; xi, 621). See Ernpaau. 

The same perplexity occurs respecting the connec- 
tion of this god with the heavenly bodies as we have 
already noticed in regard to Ashtoreth. Creuzer 
(Symbd, ii, 418) and Movers (Phén, i, 180) declare Baal 
to be the Sun-god; on the other hand, the Babylonian 
god is identified with Zeus by Herodotus, and there 
seems to be no doubt that Bel-Merodach is the planet 
Jupiter (Rawlineon, J/erod. i, 512). On the whole, Baal 
probably represents properly the sun, and, in connection 
with Astarte, or the moon, was very generally worahip- 
ped by the idolatrous nations of Western Asia, as rep~ 
tesenting the great generative powers of nature, the 
former as a symbol of the active, and the latter of the , 
passive principle. Traces of this tendency to worship 
the principal luminaries of heaven appear frequently 
in the history of the Israelites at a very early period, 
before Sabianism as such was distinctly developed 
(Exod. xx, 4; Deut. iv, 19; xvil, 8; 2 Kings xxiii, 
11). Gesenius, however (in bis Thestur, Heb.), con- 
tends that Baal was not the sun, but the planet Jupi- 
ter, ag the guardian and giver of good fortune; but the 
view of Manter (in his Religion der ier) seems 
most tenable, who, while he does not deny the astro- 
logical character of this worship, still maintains that, 

with and besides that, there existed In very 
early times a cosmogonical idea of the primitive power 
of nature, as seen in the two functions of generation 
aud conecption or parturition, and that the sun and 
moon were the fittest representatives of these two 
powers, It is quite likely that in the case of Baal, as 
well as of Ashtoreth, the symbol of the god varied at 
different times and in different localities. Indeed, the 
great number of adjuncts with which the name of Baal 
is found is a sufficient proof of the diversity of charac- 
tere in which he was regarded, and there must no doubt 
have existed a corresponding diversity in the worship. 
Tt may even be a question whether in the original no- 
tion of Baal there was reference ta any of the heaven- 
ly bodies, since the derivation of the name does not in 
this instance, as it does in the case of Ashtoreth, point 
directly to them. If we separate the name Baal from 
idolatry, we seem, according to its meaning, to obtain 
simply the notion of lord and proprietor of all, With 
this the idea of productive power is naturally assaci- 
ated, and that power js ae naturally symbolized oy the 
sun; while, on the other hand, the idees of provid 
tial arrangement and rule, and 80 of prosperity, a° 
naturally suggested by the word, and in the 
mythology these ideas are associated with the 
Jupiter. In point of fact, we find adjuncts to the 
of Baal answering to all these notions, ¢, g. Bred 
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Balsamen (Plant. Pon. v, 2, 67) = j200°>23, “ Lord 
of the heavens;” }oM@>53, Baal-Hamon (Gesenius, 
Mon. Phan. p. 849), the Sun-Baal (comp. the similar 
name of a city in Cant, vill, 11); "7>99, Baal-Gad, 
the name of a city (Josh. xi, 17), q. d. Baal the For- 
tune-bringer, which god may be regarded as identical 
with the planet Jupiter. Many more compounds of 
Baal in the O. T. occur, and among them a large num- 
ber of cities, which are given below. There has re- 
cently been discovered among the ruins of a temple 
on Mount Lebanon an inscription containing the name 
Balmarcos, the first part of which is evidently identical 
with the Pheenician Baal, who a) to have been 
sis worshipped then under the title of ‘the 

\ god of dancing" (Biblioth, Sacra, 1848, p. 
H 569 sq.). Dr. Wilson, when at Damas- 
H cus, obtained the impression of an ancient 
on which was carved an in- 

) scription, in the old Phenician alpha- 
Antique Gem bet, containing the title 2921, "to Baal” 

of Baal (Lands of Bible, il, 769). See Baartm. 

2. (Sept. Badd.) A Benjamite, fourth son of Jehicl, 
the progenitor of the Gibeonites, by his wife Maachsh 
(1 Chron. vill, 80; ix, 86). B.C. post 1618, 

3. (Sept. Badd v. r. Be/j)\ and even ‘Iu7\.) A Reu- 
benite, eon of Rela and father of Beerah, which last 
was among the captives transported to Assyria by 
Tiglath-Pileser (1 Chron. v, 5). B.C. ante 738, 

4. (Sept. Baad.) A place in the vicinity of Ain and 
Ashan, inhabited by the Simeonites (1 Chron. iv, 83); 
probably the same elsewhere (Josh. xix, 8) called 
Baa.aTu-Bgee (q. v.). See Baat-. 

Baiil- or -balil (Heb. id. -b$9 or 5F9°, f..e. Bucl), 
& geographical word occurring as the prefix or suffix 
to the names of several places in Palestine (see those 
following, also Gur-Baau, etc.), Gesenios has ex- 
pressed his opinion (Thee. Heb. p. 225, col, a) that in 
these cases it has no reference to any worship of the 
god Baa! at the particular spot, but merely expresses 
that the place ‘' ” or contains something spe- 
cial denoted by the other part of the name, the word 
Baal bearing in that case a force synonymous with 
that of Beru (q. v.), See BAat-TAMAR, etc. With- 
out contradicting this conclusion, some reasons may 
be mentioned for reconsidering it. See Baarim. 

1. Though employed in the Hebrew Scriptures to 
a certain extent metaphorically, and there certainly 
with the force of ‘ possession’ or ‘‘ownership,” as a 
“lord of hair’’ (2 Kinga i, 8), “lord of dreams” (Gen. 
xxxvil, 19), etc., Baal never seems to have become a 
naturalized Hebrew word, but frequently occurs so as 
to betray its Canaanite origin and relationship. Thas 
it is several times employed to designate the inhabi- 
tants of towns either certainly or probably heathen, 
but rarely, if ever, those of one undoubtedly Hebrew. 
It is applied to the men of Jericho before the conquest 
(Josh, xxiv, 11); to the men of Shechem, the ancient 
city of Hamor the Hivite, who rose to recover the 
rights of Hamor’s descendants long after the conquest 
of the land (Judg, ix, 2-61, with Ewald’s commentary, 
Gesch, il, 445-447), and in the account of which strug- 
gle the distinction between the ‘lords’ (D459) of 
Shechem and the “men” (0°09—Hebrew relations) 
of Abimelech is carefully maintained. It is used for 
the men of Keilah, a place on the western confines 
of Judah, exposed to all the attacks and the influen- 
ces of the surrounding heathen (1 Samuel xxiii, 11, 
12), for Uriah the Hittite (2 Sam. xi, 26), and for 
others (Isa. xvi, 8, etc.), Add to this the considera- 
tion that if Baal forme part of the name of a person, 
we are sure to find the name mentioned with some He- 
brew alteration, as Jerubbesheth for Jerub-baal; Me- 
phibosheth for Merib-baal; Ishbosheth for Esh-beal, 
and others. In Hos. ii, 16, a remarkable instance {s 
preserved of the distinction, noticed above in connec- 
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tion with the record of the revolt at S| between 
the heathen Bacal and the Hebrew Jal: ‘' At that day, 
saith Jehovah, men shall call me ‘ Ishi,’ and shall call 
me no more ‘Baali,’” both words having the sense of 
“(my husband.” 

2. Such places called by this name, or its compounds, 
as can be identified, and several of which existed at 
the time of the conquest, were either near Phoenicia, 
as Baa)-gad, Baal-hermon, Belmarkos (of later times), 
or in proximity to some other acknowledged seat of 
heathen worship, as Baal-meon and Bamoth-Baal, near 
Baal-peor; or Kirjeth-Beal and Basi-tamar, connected 
with Gibeon and Bethel (see Dema, ‘' Der Baal in d. 
Hebr. Eigennamen,” in the Zeitechr. d. deulsch. saor- 
gent, Gesellech. 1862, iv, 728). 

8, On more than one occasion Basl forms part of 
the names of places which we elsewhere discover to 
have been elevated spots, spots in which the worship 
of the Cansanites delighted. Thus Beal-hermon is 
elsewhere called ‘‘ Mount Baal,’ and Baal-Perazim is 
(very probably) ‘Mount Perazim.”” Baalath-beer, too, 
{s called in the parallel lists Ramath (1.0. “height"). 
Compare the Vulgate rendering of Baalah in 1 Chron. 
xiii, 6, “ad collem Cariathiarim ;"’ also Mount Baalah 
(Josh. xv, 11). 

4, There is the consideration of the very decp sig- 
nificance with which the name of Baal muet clways 
have been invested, both for the Israelites and for theic 

ra in the country—for those who venerated 
and those who were commanded to hate him. Surely 
this significance must have been sufficient to prevent 
that portentous name from becoming a mere alterna- 
tive for a term which, like Brru- (q. v.), was in tho 
commonest daily usc.—Smith, s. v, 

6. The most significant form in which thls compound 
word occurs is ite use as an element (in a manner com- 
mon to al! the Shemitic languages) in proper names, 
Uke el- (5&) and Jah (M19) of the Hebrew; sometimes ct 
the end, c. g. Eth-baal (233%), Meridaal (233%), 
Eskbaal (23 RUN), Jerubbaal (bF975), ete. (which 
see severally); at other times at the beginning, e. g. 
Baalhanon (529223), Bab-gah (M753), and in somo 
instances the heathenish ‘' Baal” has supplanted the 
corresponding Jewish sacred name, e. g. El-iada 
(ITP, 2 Sam. v, 16)=Beeliada (5'>z3, 1 Chron. 
xiv, This was a frequent method of formation in 
Phoenician proper names, as appears from those occur- 
ring in clas#tcal and Biblical history, and stil) moro 
clearly in inscriptions on coins, e, g. Juobaal (>33h%, 
“with Baal,” Gerb. i, 2), Bathbaal (633%, ‘daugh- 
ter of Baal,” Carth. 8), Hiktembaal (5237320, ‘‘sage 
of Baal,” Numid. 1, 2), Hitteddaa? (SE99M, the sarco 
rd assimilation of the %, i, ii, 8), Hiklemshebb:al 
(OSBYSSNM, the same with the insertion of tho relo- 
tive prefix 0, ib. fi, 2), Jeubaal (DS34N%, “desire of 
Baal,” Cit, 26), Jaasherbaai (S92 7%, “ enriched by 
Baal,” Numid. vil, 1), Maldiboa? by33b%, “ruled ty 
Baal," Malt, ili, 1), Meaethboal (532"X0, “kindled 
by Basl,” Numid. i, 4), Bonidaat (bear for 
dya"eyg, “made by Baal,” ®. i, 8), Matiandaal 
(ERIM, “given by Baal,” id. vii, 1), etc. (see Geso- 
nins, Thes. Heb, p, 224, b).—Farst, 8.v. See Nau. 

Ba’lilah (Heb. Budlah’, M2E3, mistress, civitas), 
the name of two cities and of one mountain. See aleo 
Baaata. 

1. (Sept. Baadd$ v.r. Badd.) A city in the south. 
ern part of Jadah, mentioned in connection with Beer» 
sheba and Tim (Josh. xv, 29), apparently the same 
elsewhere called Baran (Josh. xix, 3), aleo Brnuan, 
and een to ree (a gta iv, 29). In the first. 
named passage it forms part e name = 
Bizjothjah-Baalah, See ell stain 
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2. (Sept. BaaaS v. r. Badd, but omits in 1 Chron.) | 
Acity on the northern border of Judah (Josh. xv, 10), | 
better known as KinsatH-Jeart™ (q, v.) (Josh. xv, 
9; 1 Chron. xiii, 6), otherwise called BAALE oF JUDAR 
(2Sam.vi,2). In Josh. xv, 60, and xvili, 14, it Is call- 
ed KinsaTs-Baau. From the expression ‘ Baalah, 
which is Kirjath-jearim” (comp. ‘'Jebusi, which is Je- 
rusalem,"’ xviii, 28), it would seem as if Baalah were 
the earller or Canaanite appellation of the place. 

3. (Sept. yi) Baadad v. x. sai Aisa, ete.) A moun. 
tain ("F3) on the N.W. boundary of Judah, between 
Shicron and Jabnee] (Josh, xv, 11), usually rega: 
as the same with Mount Jearim (ver. 10), from the 
neighboring Kirjath-baal ; but erroneously (see Keil, 
Comment, in loc.), for the direction in the text requires 
@ location more westerly, apparently at the modern 
Tell Hermes (Van de Velde, Mop). See Taine. 

Ba‘tlath (Heb. Radla‘h’, M222, another form of 

the name Baalsh; Sept. Baaddd [v. vr. PeBeedav in 
Josh.)}, bat Badaad vy. r. Badaae in 2 Chron.), a town 
in the tribe of Dan, named with Gibbethon, Gath- 
timmon, and other Philistine places (Josh, xix, 44), 
apparently the same that was afterward rebuilt by 
Solomon (1 Kings ix, 18; 2 Chron. viii, 6). Man 
have conjectured this Baalath to be the same as Baal. 
bek (#0 Schwarz, Palest, p. 62); but in that case it 
must have lain ia northernmost Dan, whereas the pos- 
session of it is ascribed to that tribe when its terri- 
tory was wholly in the south near Judah, and many 
years before the migration (recorded In Judg. xviii) 
which gave Dan @ northern territory. Correspond- 
ingly, Josephus places the Baalath of Solomon (which 
he calls Baleh, BaXi3) in the southern part of Pales- 
tine, near Gazara or Gezer (And. viil, 6,1), within the 
territory which would have belonged to Dan had it 
acquired possession of the lands originally assigned to 
it, The Jerusalem Talmud (Samhedr. 1) affirms that 
Baalath lay so near the line of separation between Dan 
and Judah that the fields only were in the former 
tribe, the buildings being in the latter. Schwarz, 
however (Pudest. p. 188 note), disputes this position; 
the statement seems to have reference to the post- 
exilian distribution of Palestine, by which Judah gave 
name (Judsa) to the entire neighborhood, including 
Benjamin as well as Dan and Simeon, an arrange- 
ment evidently growing out of the earlier division 
imto the two rival kingdoms of Judah and Israel. 
Van de Velde is probably correct in identifying the 
site with that of Dar Balu, on the high southern brow 
of Wady Kerama, about half way between Jaffa and 
Nahlous; but he distinguishes this from the Baalath 
of Solomon, assigning only the insufficient reason that 
this locality is not situated near a highway where a 
fortified place would be required (Jfemoir, p. 291). 
* Ba‘ilath-be’ér (Heb. Badlath’ Beir’, nbrg 
"2, Baalah of [or having] a well; Sept. Baadd? 
v, r. Badix), probably the same as the Baan of 1 
Chron, iv, 88, a city of Simeon; mentioned in connec- 
tion with Ramatn-Negeb, or Southern Ramah (Josh, 
xix, 8; comp. 1 Sam, xxx, 27), in sach a manner as 
to make them identical (0 the Sept. B wopevoptywy 
Rnppapw2; Vulg. Baalath-Beerramoth). See Ra. 
matH. It fs also the same with the BeaLoru (q. v.) 
of Judah (Josh, xv, 24). Other sacred wells in this 
parched region were the Beer-lahai-roi, tho ‘' well of 
the vision of God ;"’ and Beer-sheba, the ‘‘ well of the 
oath.” See Betr-, 


Baalbek, a city of Cale-Syria, celebrated for its 
superb ruins yet extant of an ancient temple of the 
sun, and supposed by many to be the site designated 
by Solomon’s famous ‘House of the Forest of Leha- 
non” (1 Kings vil, 2; x, 17; 2 Chron. ix, 16), We 
are also informed that among those parts of Palestine | 
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which were unsubdued by the Hebrews at the death | 
of Joshua was ‘all Lebanon toward the sun-rising, 
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from Baal-gad, under Mount Hermon, unto the enter 
ing into Hamath" (Josh. xiii, 5). This position of 
Baal-gad is not unfavorable to the conclusion which 
some have reached, that it is no other than the place 
which, from a le consecrated to the sun that stood 
there, was called by the Greeks Heliopolis, i.e. city of 
the san; and which the natives callod and still call 
Baalbek, a word apparently of the same meaning. 
The honor of being identified with Baalbek has also 
been claimed for the Baalath which Solomon built or 
fortified ; but this claim has already been disposed of 


rded | (9 BAALATH); and no weight is to be attached to 


the local traditions which claim Solomon as the found- 
er of Baalbek, seeing that it is the practice of the na- 
tives to ascribe to that great king every grand ancient 
work of unknown date which the country contains. 
It is also to be observed that those who contend for 
Baalath admit its possible identity with Baal-gad, and 
hence there ere no confilcting claims to adjust. Even 
those who suppose the Baal-hamon of the Canticles 
(vili, 11) to be Baalbek, conceive that to be a later 
name for Baal-gad, and hence the only question that 
remains {s whether Baal-gad be not the more ancient 
name of the place afterward known as Heliopolis and 
Bealbek. Baalbek, in the Syrian language, signifies 
the city of Baal, or of the sun; and, as the Syrians 
never borrowed names from the Greeks, or translated 
Greek names, it is certain that when the Greeks cama 
into Syria they found the place bearing this name, or 
some other signifying ‘‘city of the aun," since they 
termed it Heliopolis, which is doubtless a jon 
of the native designation. Now the question is wheth- 
er this word has the same meaning as Baal-gad, and, 
if not, whether any circumstances can be pointed ont 
aa likely to occasion the change of name. If we take 
Baal for the name of the idol, then, as in the case of 
Baalbek, the last member of the word must be taken 
as a modifying appellation, not as in itself a proper 
name; and as Gad means a troop, a itude, or a 
press of people, Baal-gad will mean Baal's crowd, 
whether applied to the inhabitants, or to the place as a 
resort of pilgrims. The syllable det has precisely the 
same meaning in the Arabic. If this should not seem 
satisfactory, we may conclude that Baal was so com- 
mon an element in the composition of proper names 
that it is not sufficiently distinctive to bear the stress 
of such an interpretation, and may rather take it to 
signify (as Gesenius say's it always does in geograph- 
ical combinations) the place where a thing is found. 
See Baar-. According to this view, Baal-gad wonld 
mean the of Gad, Now Gad was an idol (Iea. 
lxv, 11), supposed to have been the god or goddess of 
good fortune (comp. Sept. Tixy; Vulg. Fortuna), and 
identified by the Jewish commentators with the planet 
Jupiter. See Gad. But it is well known that Baal 
was identified with Jupiter as well as with the sun; 
and it is not difficult to connect Baalbek with the wor- 
ship of Jupiter. John of Antioch affirms that the 
great temple at Baalbek was dedicated to Jupiter; and 
in the celebrated passage of Macrobius (Saturn. i, 28), 
in which he reports that the worship of the sun was 
brought by Egyptian priests to Heliopolis in Syria, he 
expressly states that they introduced it under the name 
of Jupiter (sub nomine Jovis). This implies that the 
worship of Jupiter was already established and popu- 
lar at the place, and that heliolatry previously was 
not; and therefore we should rather expect the town 
to have borne some name referring to Jupiter than to 
the sun, and may be sure that a name indicative of 
heliolatry mast have been posterior to the introduction 
of that worship by the Egyptians; and, as we have no 

und for supposing that this took place before or till 
long after the age of Joshua, it could not then be call- 
ed by any name corresponding to Heliopolis. But 
eee BAAL-GAD, 

Baalbek is pleasantly situated on the lowest decl' 

ity of Anti-Libanus, at the openingyof a small 7 
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{nto the plain El-Bekaa. Through this valley rans 
# smal] stream, divided into numberless rills for irri- 
gation. The place, according to the determination 
of Maj. Rennell (Geogr. of W. Asia, |, 75), is in N. 
lat, 84° 1’ 30°’, and E. long. 86° 11’, distant 109 geog. 
miles from Palmyra, and 883 from Tripoli, Its origin 
appears to be lost in the most remote antiquity, and 
the historical notices of it are very scanty ; the silence 
of the classical writers respecting it would alene seem 
to imply that it bad previously existed under another 
name. In'the absence of more positive information, 
we can only conjecture that its situation on the high- 
road of commerce between Tyre, Palmyra, and the 
farther East, must have contributed la: to the 
wealth and magnificence which it manifestly attained, 
Tt fs mentioned under the name of Heliopolis by Jo- 
sepbus (Ant. xiv, 8, 4), and also by Pliny (Hist. Nat. 
¥, 22). Two Roman inscriptions of the time of Anto- 
ninus Pius give sanction to the statement of John of 
Antioch, who alleges that this emperor built a great 
temple to Jupiter at Heliopolis, which was one of the 
yronders of the world (Hist. Chron, lib, xi), From 
the reverses of Roman coins we learn that Heliopolis 
was constituted a colony by Julius Cesar; that it was 
the seat ofa Roman garrison inthe time of Augustus, 
and obtained the Jus /talicwm from Severus (Ulpian, 
De Censibus, 9). Some ofthe coins of later date con- 
tain curlous representations of the temple (Aker- 
man, Rom, Coins, i, 830). After the aye of Con- 
stantino the splendid temples of Baalbek were prob- 
ably consigned to neglect and decay, unless, In- 
deed, as some appearances Indicato, they were then 
consecrated to Christian worship (ee Chron. Pasch, 
p. 803, ed. Bohn; comp. Sozomen, ist, Eccl. v, 3 
10; Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. iii, 7; iv, 22). From 
the accounts of Oriental writers Bualbck scems to 
have continued a place of Importance down to the 
time of the Moslem invasion of Syria (see Am- 
mian, Marcell. xiv, &), They describe it as one 
of the most splendid of Syrian cities, enriched 
with stately palaces, adorned with monuments of 
ancient times, and abounding with trees, foun- 
tains, and whatever contributes to luxurious enjoy- 
ment (D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Or. 8. v.). On the ad- 
vance of the Moslema, it was reported to the Emperor 
Heraclius as protected by a citadel of great strength, 
and well able to sustain a siege. After the capture 
of Damascus it was regularly invested by the Mos- 
lems, and, containing an overflowing population, am- 
ply supplied with provisions and military stores, it 
made a courageous defence, but at length capitulated. 

~s at that period is attested by the ran- 


som exacted by the conquerors, consisting of 2000 
ounces of gold, 4000 ounces of silver, 2000 silk vests, 
and 1000 swords, together with the arms of the garri- 
son. Jt afterward became the mart for the rich pil- 
lage of Syria; but its prosperity soon received a fatal 
blow from the caliph of Damascus, by whom it was 
sacked and dismantled, and the principal inhabitants 
put to the eword (A.D. 748). During the Crusades, 
being Incapable of making any resistance, it seems to 
have quietly submitted to the strongest. In the year 
1400 it was pillaged by Timour Beg, in his progress 
to Damascus, after ho had taken Aleppo. Afterward 
it fell into the hands of the Metaweli—a barbarous 
predatory tribe, who were nearly exterminated when 
Djezzar Pasha permanently subjected the whole dis- 
trict to Turkish supremacy. In 1759 an earthquake 
completed the devastation already begun by Moham- 
medan vandalism. 

The ruins of Heliopolis Iie on an eastern branch of 
the mountain, and are called, by way of eminence, the 
Castle. The most prominent objects visible from tho 


plain are a lofty portico of six columns, pert of tho 
great temple, and the walls and columns of another 


green 


smaller temple a little below, surrounded by 


sKtagaist Toye st Dealiek, : 

trees, There is also a singular temple of nearly cir- 
cular form. These, with a curious column on the 
highest point within the walls (which may possibly 
have been a clepaydra, or water-dial), form the only 
erect portions of the ruins. These ruins have been so 
often and so minutely described by scores of travel- 
lers, as well as in many works of general reference, 
that, since their identification as a Scriptural site is 
uncertain, a few additional observations only may 
suffice. The ruins of Baalbek in the mass are appar- 
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ently of three successive eras: first, the gigantic hewn 
atones, In the face of the platform or basement on 
which the temple stands, and which appear to be re- 
mains of older buildings, perhaps of the more ancient 
temple which occupied the site. Among these are at 
least twenty standing upon a basement of rough 
stones, which would be called enormous anywhere 
but here. These celebrated blocks, which in fact form 
the great wonder of the place, vary from 30 to 40 feet 
in length; but there are three, forming an upper 
course 20 feat from the ground, which together meas 
ure 190 feet, being severally of the enormous dimen- 
sions of 63 and 64 feet in length, by 12 in breadth and 
thickness (Addison's Damascus and Palmyra, il, 55). 
“They are,” says Richter (Wallfakrien, p, 281), “the 
largest stones I have ever seen, and might of them- 
selves have easily given rise to the popalar opinion 
that Baalbek was built by angels at the command of 
Solomon. The whole wall, indeed, ia composed 
immense stones, and its resemblance to the remains of 
the Temple of Solomon, which are still shown in the 
foundations of the mosque Ta on Mount Mori- 
ab, cannot fail to be observed.” This was also point- 
ed out by Dr, Richardson. In the neighboring quar- 
ties (q. v.) from which they were cut, one stone, hewn 
out but not carried away, is of much larger dimensions 
than any of those which have been mentioned. To 
the second and third eras belong the Roman temples, 
which, being of and abont the time of Antoninus Pius, 
present some of the finest specimens of Corinthian 
architecture ia existence, and possess a wonderful 
grandeur and majesty from their lofty and Imposing 
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situation (Addison, fi, 67). Among the ornaments of 
these bi Richter finds confirmation of the ful- 
lowing statement of Macrobius: ‘Isis and Horus 
often unequivocally appear. The winged globes sur- 
rounded with serpents show that the priests of Baalbek 
received their {deas of divinity from On, the Hellopo- 
lis of Egypt.” Speaking generally of these remains, 
Burckhardt says, ‘The entire view of the ruins of 
Palmyra. when seen at a certain distance, is infinitely 
more striking than those of Baalbek, but there is not 
any one spot in the ruins of Tadmor a0 imposing as 
the interior view of the temple of Baalbek”’ (Syria, p. 
18). He adds that the architecture of Baalbek is 
richer than that of Tadmor. Mr. Addison remarks 
that ‘the ruins, though so striking and magnificent, 
are, nevertheless, quite second-rate when compared 
with the Athenian ruins, and display in thelr decora- 
tion none of the bold conceptions and the genius which 
the Athenian architecture.” The present 
Baalbek is a small village to the east of the ruins, in a 
sad etate of wretchedness and decay. It is little more 
than a beap of rubbish, the houses being built of mud 
and sun-dried bricks. The population of 5000 which 
the place 1s said to have contained in 1761 is now re- 
duced to barely 2000 persons; the two handsome 
mosques and fine serail of the emir, mentioned by 
Barckhardt, are no longer distinguishable; and trav- 
ellers may now inquire in vain for the grapes, the 
pomegranstes, and the fruits which were formerly so 
abundant Ohitagice. pea Thadeh ee ede Baal-Gad, 
in Dissertt, Philologico-T) . 1, 186; and Daw- 
kins, Ruins of Baalbeo, Lond. 1757; Pococke, Deserip- 
tion of the Enst, ii, 106-118; Maundrell, Journey from 
Aleppo to Je p. 184, 189; Volney, Voyage en 
Syrie, it, 215-230; Thevet, Cosmographie, bk. vi, ch. 
xiv; Schubert, Reise in das Morgenland, Erlangen, 
leography, ii, 
252-257; Thomson, Land and Book, i, 850-861; Kel- 
ly's Syria, p. 256-266; Smith’s Dict. of Class. Geog. 
8, v. Heliopolis Syrie)—Kitto, 8.v. BAAL-cap. 
Ba’ul-be’rith (Heb, Ba’a! Berith’, M772 >23, 
covenant-lord; Sept. BaadPepid v. r. Baad dcabnane ; 
Judg. ix, 4) is the name of a god worshipped by the 
people of Shechem (Judg. viil, 83), who, on account 
of the signification of the name, has been compared 
to the Zee “Opmoc of the Greeks, and the Latin Deus 
Fidius, Bochart and Creuzer think that this name 
means ‘'God of Berytus;’’ but, whether or not the 
name of that town is to be recognised in the Berothah 
of Ezek. xlvil, 16, there is hardly any ground for their 
opinion. Movers (Phénizer, i, 169) considers the name 
equivalent to “ Baal in covenant with the idolaters of 
Israel.’' The meaning, however, does not seem to be 
the god who presides over cove- 
g nants, but the god who comes 
f into covenant with the worship- 
a pers. In Judg. ix, 46, he is 
called simply ‘the god Berith”’ 
(mv72 bs), We know nothing 
of the particular form of worship 
paid to this god. See BAauim. 
Ba’dla or Jupau (Heb. Ba- 
Gley’ Yehud ih’, MIAN 9D2B, 
lords or cities of Judah; Sept. 
and Volg. translate oi doyorreg 
‘Iovdd, virs Juda), a city in the 
tribe of Judah, from which Ds- 
vid brought the ark into Jernsa- 
lem: (2 Sam. vi, 2), It is elee- 
where called BAavan (q. V.), 
and was still better known as 
KrrsatH-yeAnim (1 Chron. xiil, 


6). 
Ba’tl-gad (Heb.id. 
lord of fortune ; Sept. 
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d od held the 

_ t. Badayad, once (Josh, xiii, 5] PadydA), a city | place where Absalom kept his flocks, a 

a aa eo in the valley of Leb-|s! if feast at w! chasgen ity fer yr 
anon, at the soutce of the Jordan and foot of Mount | (2 Sam. xiii, 28). The Targum makes : e: pie 
Hermon, whose kings were taken and put to death | of Hazor,’’ and so Ewald (ler. Gesch, il, pod 
by Joahua, but the city iteelf remained unsubdued | locality would be far from that of the above passage, 
in his day (Josh. xi, 17; xil, 7; xiil, 6). It was o| where it is sald to have been “' beside (DS) Ephraim; 
place evidently well known at the time of the con-| not in the tribe of that name, but near the city called 
quest of Palestine, and, a» such, used to denote the | Ephraim, which was in the tribe of Benjamin, and is 
most northern (Josh. xi, 17, xii, 7), or perbaps north- | mentioned in 2Chr, xlil, 19; John xi, 54. This Ephra~ 
western (xii, 5, Hamath being to the extreme north-! im is placed by Ensebine eight miles from Jeruss- 
east) point to which Joshua's victories extended. It|jom on the road to Jericho, and is su by Reland 
was in all probability » Phonician or Canaanite sanc-|t> have been between Bethel and Jericho (Palestiaz, 
tuary of Baal under the aspect of Gad or hepa e {, 877). Perhaps Baal-hazor ls the same with Hazon 
Gan]. from whose worship it appears to have derived its | (q_ y,) in the tribe of Benjamin (Neh. xi, 88), now Aser 
name. See Baatam. The words “the plain (MP2) | in the vicinity indicated (see Schwara, Palest. p. 183). 


of Lebanon"! would lead to the supposition that it lay 
between the two ranges of Lebanon and Anti-Leba- 
non, which is still known by the same name el-Bikd’a, 


Ba’ll-her’mon (Heb. Bad! Chermon’, d3g 
ji25K, lord of Hermon), the name of a city and a hill 


d It has accordingly been Identified by Iken and ng. coat 
ans (inclading Thceisen, Land and Book, i, 868)| 1. (Sept. makes two names, Bach meres) A toun 
with Baalbek (Ritter, Erdkunde, xvii, 280). See Baat-| not far from Mount Hermon, mentioned as inhabited 


nex. But inst this are the too t distance of | by the Ephraimites in connection with Bashan and 
Baalbek to oe and the Soa cepnnce of | Senir (1 Chron. v, 28). It was probably the same 
the text—'under Mount Hermon.” The conjectare | With the Baar-cap (q. v.) of Josh, xi, 17 (Robinson, 
of Schwarz (Palest. p. 60), supported by Robinson | Resezrates, new ed. iil, 409). 

(Researches, new ed, Iii, 519), is, that the modern rep-| 2. (Sept. translates dpog rot) ‘Atppem, Afount Her- 
resentative of Baal-gad is Hanias, a place which long | mon.) A mountain (7'7) east of Lebanon, from which 
maintained a great reputation as the sanctuary of Pan. | the Jeraelites were unable to expel the Hivites (Judg. 
See Casanga Patiieri. From its association with | is 8). This is usually considered as « distinct placo 
Mount Hermon, it would seem to be the same with | from Mount Hermon; but the only apparent ground 
Baav-weewon (Judg, Sil, 8; 1 Chron. v, 28)—Smith. | for doing so {s the statement in 1 Chron. v, 28, “unto 


Baiil-gur. See Gor-saat. 


Ba’il-ha’mon (Heb. Ba’! Hamon’, }StM) 223, be here, as elsewhere, used as an expletive—“ unto 


place of multitude; Sept. BeeAapwy), a place where 
Solomon is said to have had an extensive vineyard 
(Cant. viii, 11), RosenmOler (Alterth. I, ti, 281) con- 
ceives that If this Baal-hamon was the name of a 
place that actaally existed, it may be reasonably sup- 
posed identical with Baal-gad or Heliopolis; for Ha- 
mon was a chief Phoenician god (Davis, Carthage, 
p. 258, 262), perhaps the Ammon of the Fgyptiuns 
(see Nah, iii, 8), whom the Greeks identified with 
Jupiter (Bid. Geog, ii, 2538), We are not inclined to 
lay much stress on this conjecture (see Iken, Dissertt. 
philo!. in loc.), which, however, is adopted by Schwarz 
(Palest, p. 61). See Baat-cap. There was a place 
called Hammon, in the tribe of Asher (Josh. xix, 28), 
which Ewald (Comment, in loc.) thinks was the same 
as Baal-hamon; but there is little probability in this 
conjecture, The book of Judith (vill, 8) places a Bala- 
mon (Badapwy) or Belumon (BeAapwy) in central Pal- 
estine, near Dothaim, and therefore in the mountains 
of Ephraim, not far north of Samaria. See Bat.amo. 
If it be the same place (see Gesenius, Thes. Hed. p. 
225), this vineyard may bave been in one of the ‘ fat 
valleys" of the ‘ drunkards of Ephraim, who are over- 
come with wine,” to which allaaion is made in Isa, 
xxvill, 1. It appears to have been situated among 
the eminences aouth-east of Jenin. — Kitto; Smith, 
See Betn-HAoGAN; BAALIM, 

BA’l-ha’nan (Heb. Ba’d! Chanan’, 3m S33, 
lord of grace, or Bual is gracious), the name of two 
men. 

1. (Sept. BaddAaeveiy and Radawvur v. r. BadXe- 
viv and Badasvnwp.) An early king of Edom, son of 
“Achbor, successor of Saul, and succeeded by Hadar 
(Gen, xxxvi, 88, 89; 1 Chron, |, 49, 50). B.C. prob. 
ante 1619, 

2. (Sept. Baddavdy y. r. Bad\avd.) A Gederite, 
royal overseer of “ the olive-trees and sycamore-trees 
in the low plains” under David (1 Chron, xxvii, 28). 
B,C. 1014. From bis name we may conjecture that 
he was of Canaanitish extraction. 


Ba’il-ha’sor (Heb. Ha’al Chatsor’, “hum dzp, 
husiag a village; Sept. Baadaovp v. 1. Bedacup), the 


Baal-hermon, and Senir, and [unto] Mount Hermon ;" 
but it is quite possible that the conjunction ‘and’ may 


Baal-hermon, even Senir, even Mount Hermon.” 
Perhaps this derives some color from the fact, which 
we know, that this mountain had at least three names 
(Deut. iii, 9). May not Baal-hermon have been a 
fourth, in use among the Pheenician worshippers of 
Baal, one of whose sanctuaries, was at the 
foot of this very mountain ?—Smith, See BaAaupe. 

Ba’lili (Heb. Bad’, ">$3, my lord; Sept. BacXciy), 
a colder and more distant title for Ausbarnd, which the 
prophet reproaches the Jewish Church for hitherto ap- 
plying to Jehovah, instead of the more endearing term 
Ishi (my man, |. ¢, husband), which he predicts she 
would be emboldened to employ when freed from her 
idolatries (Hos. il, 16). Some have supposed from 
this that the Jews had even borrowed the term Baal 
from the surrounding nations as expressive of sover- 
eign deity, and so applied it to Jehovah; but this is 
not likely. See Baar. 

Ba’lilim (Heb. Aab-bedkm'’, beeen plural of 
Baal, with the def. article prefixed; Sept. Buadiy), 
according to most, images of the god Baal set up in 
temples and worshipped, usually in connection with 
those of Astarte (Judy, ii, 11; 1 Sam. vil, 4, ete.); 
according to others, various forms of Baal (Ort, Dienst 
des B. in Teraet, Leyden, 1864), See Asntronetin. 

Baal seems to have been the general name for the 
deity among the Phoenicians and Carthaginians (Ser- 
vius, ad én, i, 729; “lingua Punica Deus B i dici- 
tur," Isidor, Orig. viii, 11), but with the article (33h, 
hab-Baol, ‘the Baal’) Baat distinctively, the chief 
male divinity (on the fem. + Badd, Rom. xt, 4, and 
often in the Sept., see Winer, New Test, Gr. § 205) of 
the Phoenician (I. e. proper Sidonian, Syrian, Cartha- 
ginian, and colonial Punic) race (hence the syllable 
-Badog or -bal so often found at the end of their prop. 
er names, @. g. ‘19 8aog or Ethbaal (q. v.), "AyBadog 
[Herod. vil, 78}, 'ExviSadoce and Mfpadoc (Joseph 
Ap. |, 21}; also Hannibal, Ahibal, Adherbal, Hasdru- 
bal, Maharbal, etc. [comp. Fromann, De culfu deor, ex 
dvoparecig ilustri, Altdorf, 1744-45, p. 17 9q.]; yet 
that the suffix in these names ls not expressive of deity 
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in general, but only of Beal specifically, appeara from | Moloch, and Chian (q. v. severally), Without tracing 


a eimilar use of the titles Melkart, 
er personal a 


Astarte, etc., in oth- } these oat minutely, it is appropriate in this connection 
[see generally Monter, Reig. i to specify some of the functions and 


of activ. 


a, Karthager, 2d ed. Kopenh. ree ey: Bel among | ity which Baal, like Zeus among the Greeks, appears 


the Babylonians (for the contraction >3, Bul, for 533, 
Baal, see Gesenius, Monum. Phen. p. 452), and the tu- 
telary Belus of Cyprus (‘' Citium of Bel,” Steph. Byz. 
p. 510). The apostate Israelites worshipped bim (in 
connection with Astarte) in the period of the judges 
(Juadg, i, 11,13; ill, 7; vi, 25 6q.), and the later kings, 
expecially Abas (2 Chron. xxvili, 2) and Manasseh (2 
Kings xxi, 8) of Judah, and Ahab and Hoshea of Is- 
rae] (1 Kings xvi, 81sq.; xvili, 10 0q.; 2 Kings xvii, 
16 eq.; comp. also Jer. il, 8; vii, 9; xxxii, 29, etc.), 
with but little interruption (2 Kings lil, 2; x, 26; xi, 
18). They bad temples to him (1 Kings xvi, 82; 2 
Kings x, 21 eq.), and altars (Jer. xi, 18) erected 

eially on eminences and roofs (Jer. xix, 5; xxxil, 29), 
as well as images set up in his honor (2 Kings iil, 2). 
Respecting the form of his worship we have very few 
distinct notices. His priests and prophets were very 
numerous (1 Kings xviii, 22; 2 Kings x, 19 9q.), and 
divided Into various classes (2 Kings x, 19). They 
offered incense to this god (Jer. vii, 9; xi, 18; xxxii, 
29, etc.), and, clothed in a peculiar costume (2 Kings 
x, 22), presented to him bloody offerings, including 
children (Jer. xix, 5). In connection with these, the 
priests danced (derisively, ‘‘ leaped,” 1 Kings xviil, 
26) around the altar, and gashed themselves with 
knives (1 Kings xviii, 28) when they did not speedily 
gain their suit (Propert. fi, 18, 15; Tibull. 1, 6, 47 eq. ; 
Lucan. j, 565; Lucian, Dex Syra, 60 (Ling. 1728); 
Movers, Phonis. 1, 682). On the adoration (q. v.) by 
kissing (1 Kinge xix, 18), see Kiss. That this Baal 
worshipped by the Israelites was the same as the wide- 
ly famed Tyrium Baal, whom the Greeks called /Hercu- 
es, admits of scarcely a doubt (Movers, 1, 178 sq.), and 
thus Baal is identified with Melkart aleo, ‘The an- 
cients In general compare Baal with the Greek Zeus or 
Jove (Sanchoniathon, p, 14, ed. Orelli; Augustine, 
Quast. in Jud, 16; Dio Cass, Ixxvili, 8), as they still 
more frequently do the Belus of the Babylonians [see 
Bet}, but sometimes identify him with Chronus or 
Saturn (Ctes, ap. Phot, p, 348). Most investigators 
recognise in him the sun as the fructifying principle of 
nature (Creuzer, Symbol. il, 266 sq.; comp, Vatke, 
Bibl. Theol. p. 866 sq.); while Gesenlus (Comment. zu 
Jes, ii, 835, and Thesaur, p. 224) interpreta the Babylo- 
nisn Bel and the Phanician Baal as the principal lucky 
star of the Asiatic astrolatry, 1. 6, tho planet Jupiter. 
The latter view has the following considerations fs its 
favor: (1.) In the sacred writings of the Sabmans, tho 
sual title of this planet (in Syriac) is Beil; (2.) A star 
of good fortune, Gap, was evidently esteemed a deit: 
in Western Asia (comp, Jes, lxv, 11), and from this the 
elty Baat-Gap doubtless had its nama; (3.) In 2 
Kings xxiil, 5, Baal (b2217) would seem to be distin- 
guished from the sun as an object of worship; (4.) On 
Phenician coins likewise tho sun-god is constantly 
named distinctively ‘Lord of Heaven” (O* 2% S92), 
“Lord of Heat” (72m >52), “Lord of the San” 
(Sey d23). But that Baal originally represented 
ths sun, which with fts light and warmth controls and 
vitalizes all natare, ls clearly indicated by Sancionia- 
thon (wt sup.) in the statement that the Phanicians 
had designated the sun as the ‘‘sole lord of heaven, 
Beeleamen’’ (udvoy obpavod ebpiov, Beedoapny, 1. 0. 
j72D d23; comp. also Augustine, in Jud. 16). The 
same name (Bulsamen) occurs in Plautus (Pen. v, 2, 67). 
For other reasons for the identification of the Babylo- 
nian, Syrian, and Phanician Baal with the solar deity, 
seo Movers, Phon, p. 180 8q., who has extensively in- 
vestigated (p. 185 aq.) tho relations of this divinity 
to the other ancient Asiatic deification of the powers 
of nature, some of which appear in the names Tammuz, 


to have fulfilled among the Phesnicians, especially in- 
asmuch as the ploral form Bualim is thought by many 
to be expressive of this multiform development, The 
following are referred to in the Bible, 

1, Baat-Berrra (W%3 9D, Covenant-Baal), cor- 
responding to the Zedc , Deus Fidius, of the 
Greek and Roman mythology. He was worshipped 
in this capacity in a special temple by the Shechemites 
(Jadg. vili, 88; ix, 4, 46), among whom Canaanites 
were also resident (Judg. ix, 28). Bochart (Canaan, 
xvii, p. 859), whom Creuzer (Symbol, ii, 87) follows, 
renders the name ‘ Basl of Berytus’’ (comp. aleo 
Stepb. Byz. 8. v. Bipuroc), like the titles Baal of Sy- 
rus ("% 533), Baal of Tarsus (19M dy), found in 
inscriptions. As the Heb. name of Berytus (q. v.) 
accords with this title (MI72 or °M195), and a deity 
of alliance or contracts might well be requisite to the 
polity of the Pheniclans (in whose territory this city 
was included), q. d. s guardian of compacts ; the inter- 
pretation of Movers (p. 171), with which Berthean (on 
Judg. ‘x, 4) accords, namely ‘‘ Baal with whom the 
league is formed” (comp, Gen, xiv, 8; Exod. xxill, 
82; xxxiv, 12 9q.), gives a signification not altogeth- 
erinapposite. See BAAL-pERtrn, 

2, Baar-Zesua (3923 52, FlyBaal; the Sept. 

construes the latter part of the name differently, ¢a:- 
Uyreity tv rp Baad pvtay Sedv’Accapwy; but Josephus 
has the usual Interpretation, Ané. ix, 2, 1), an oracu- 
lar deity of the Philistines at Ekron (2 Kings i, 2, 3, 
16), corresponding to the Zsve aarduuog or priaypog 
(Pausan. v, 14, 2; vill, 26, 4) and Deus Mfyiagrus or 
Myiodes (Plin, x, 40; xxix, 24) of the Greeks and 
Romans (Salmas. Exerc. p. 99q.; Creuzer, Symbol, ii, 
487 ; iv, 892; Hitzig, Phiist. p. 818), and to the Her- 
cules Myiagrus (uviaypdc) of other notices (Solin. c. 2; 
Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 11, ed. Sylb.). Flies (and 
gnats) are in the East a much greater annoyance than 
with us (comp. Bochart, Hieroe. lil, 846 sq.). 
Fir. From this explanation of Baal-Zebub only Hug 
has of late dissented ( , Zeitechr, vil, 104 9q.); 
his assertion, however, that this Philistine divinity is 
the dung-beetle (scarabaus pillularius), worshipped also 
in Egypt (as a symbol of the world-god), rests on 
many uncertain assumptions, and is therefore improb- 
able. (For other interpretations, see the Lxrg. Mandd, 
d. A. T. ix, 28q.) See Bert-zesvus. 


8, Baat-Pron (1159 533, Priapiem-Baal), or sim- 
ply Peor (13), was the name of a god of the Moab- 


Y | ites (Nam. xxv, 1sq.; xxxi, 16; Josh. xxii, 17), ap- 


parently worshipped by the prostitution (perbaps pro- 
ceeds of the hire) of young girls (whence, according 
to the rabbins, the name, from “3B, padr’, to frac- 
ture, |. q. to deprive of virginity, comp. Jonathan, 
Targ. on Num. xxv, 1), probably corresponding to the 
Roman (see Jerome, ad Hoe. iv, 14) and Mu 
tunus (Creuzer, Symbol. il, 976). If tho above rabbin- 
{cal significance of the title be correct, he would scem 
to have given name to Mt. Peor (seo Betu-rgor], 
where was the seat of his worship; but it is mors like 
ly that the title was borrowed from the bill (q. d. “‘ra- 
vine’’) as a distinctive epithet (Movers, p. G6/) for his 
form of worship in that locality (see Creuzer, Symbol, 
ii, 85), Jeroma (in Jovin. 1, 12) considers this deity to 
be Chemosh (q. v.).—Winer, 1,118. See Baat-reor. 
4. The deity styled emphatically raz Baan ¢ henn 
q. d. “' the lord'’), whose worship we 
into Israel by Jezebel (1 Kings xvi, 32 
parently the god with whom the Gre 
their Hercules (2 Macc. iv, 18, 20). F 
appellation was Afe/karét (‘‘king of tt 
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the primeval of that country, ss 
to obtain se vexolich laterite ea the subject, he | O°S9 323, lord of heaven, as interpreted by Sancho- 
undertook a voyage to Tyre. The priests there inform- | nisthon p. 14, Kiprog obpav0d] and Augustine [in loc. 
ed him that the foundation of the temple was coeval | Judg., cali]) ; whence the name of the place 
with that of the city, which they said was founded 2300 ; Beth-Bual-3feom (y. v.), in Josh. xiii, 17, or simply 
years before that time. It was in honor of this god Baal- Mam (Nam. xxxil, 88; 1 Chron. v, 8), or even 
that the Carthaginians for a long time annaally sent | abridged into Beom (Num. xxxii, 8). See Baar- 
the tenth of their income to Tyre (Herod. ii,44). The| wow; Beevzesce. (f) Baat-Pseatsm (53 
account of the Baai of Jezebel and Athaliah agrees D°ETB, 4. 4. ravine- Baal), 20 called apparently as the 
with this Hercules, since the representation of Scrip- | presiding deity of the mountain Perasim (q. v.), an 
ture (1 Kings xix, 1%) is the same with that of Dio- eminence famous for an ancient victory (Isa. xxviii, 
dorus Siculus (ii, 10), that the fire was always burn-! 51) . 14 nrobabl: ¢ of bi his and' he 
ing on his altar, the priests officiated barefooted, and | plied in this fete ts pace iteelf (2 Sam. v, 20; 1 
kissing was among the acts of worship (Cicero, i*| Croon, xiv, 11), in the same way as Hermon and Peor 
Verrem, iv, 43). Many representations of the Tyrian | shove, and at length Lebanon itself, as mountains rep- 
Hercules are extant on coins, of which there are two resenting 4 natural features.) Bea BaaL-euna 
specimens in the British Museum, The firet was ja T ape i 
found in the island of Coseyra (now Pantellaria),|2%- (y) Baat-Tsernom (jiB¥ °$3, Le. Typhow 
which belonged to the Tyriuns; the other isa Tyrian | Baul), the name of Baal as the opposing genius of 
coin of silver, weighing 2142 grains, and exhibits a|cosmical order (comp. j[B¥, the north, i.e. the dark, 
very striking head of the same idol in a more modern | cold quarter), or the ruling spirit of winter. This was 
and perfect style of art. One of the figures of the| an Egyptian phasis of the divinity, and the name was 
date is obliterated, but it is thouyht that the complete | transferred to the city or locality-of Baal-Zephon, on 
date may have given 64 B.U. See Henccxes, the route of the Israelites to Canaan (Exod. xiv, 2). 
See BAALzernox. (4) Baav-Suausuan (O33 
My>tj, g. d. Baal of the third or trina district), the 
tutelary deity of the region Shalisha (q. v.), to a city 
of which (1 Sam, ix, 4) his name was thus transferred 
(1 Kings iv, 20), situated (according to the Gromast- 
con) 15 Roman miles gorth of Diospolis, and called by 
the Sept. and Eusebius Beth-Shalisha (by a frequent 
interchange of prefixes). See Baar-SHALisua, (i) 
Baat-Tamar (19h 523, q. d. palmstick- Baal, comp. 
by se Jer. x, 5), is Baal the phallus of Bacchus, or the ecare- 
Coins with Effigies of the Tyrian Baal. crow Priapus in the melon-patches (see the a 
explanation in Baruch vi, 70), and thence assigned to 
5. In addition to the above, Farst (//b. Mandwdrter-|a city in the fertile meadow near Gibeah (Judy. xx, 
buch, 8. v.) enumerates the following as local or special | 88), called in the Onomast. Beth-Tamar. See Baat- 
attributes of Beal. (a) Baat-Gap (78 dz3, q. d. payers Eee eo Ge euisca te 
Luck-Baal), the epithet of Baal as bringin One Generally, see (in ad n e 
fortune, like the lock tupepsing star sh works above referred to) Selden, De Dits Syris; Peri- 
thence given as the name of a city (Josh. xi, 17; xii, | 20miUs Orizines Babyl.; Bullmann, U'eb. Kronos, in 
7; xlli, 5) at the foot of Mount Hermon (Jebel esh-|*b© Adsardi. d. Berl. Akad. 1814, 1815; Buttman, 
Sheik), in which neighborhood was also situated the | A/#4o/.; Gesenius, in Ersch's Enoyel. viii; Stuhr, Re- 
city Baal-Hermon (1 Chron. v, 28). See Baat-oan. | ig. d heidm, Volker d. Oriente; Metzger, in Pauli's 
(8) Baa-Hamon (742m b23, q. d. Heat-Baal), the ere taewe mee Racal Scie, A v. Hercules ; 
title of the Phoenician Baal, as representing the vivi- oe 3 
fying warmth of nature, like the Esyptian Ammam| Ba‘tilis (Heb. Badtis , 0733, prob. for onbs-42, 
(Sun-god) [see Axton]; and thence given to a city in| #0" of cvultation; Sept. BeAtod v. r. Bolecod, and 
Samaria (Cant, vili, 11), where his worship may have | even Bag:Arooa ; Valg. Baalis), king of the Ammon- 
been practised, See BAAL-HAMOX. (c) Baa-Cuat- | ites about the time of the Babylonian captivity, whom 
sor ("183 SEB, q.d. village-protecting Baal), the ep- Johanan and his fellow-generals reported to Gedaliah, 
thet of Daal os the tutelary deity of Hazor (q. v); the viceroy, as having sent Ishmael to assassinate him 
then the name of a city in tho vicinity of Ephraim or (Jer. xl, 14). B.C, 587, Some MSS. have Baalim 
Ephron Q Sem. ail, 28; 2 Chron. xiii, 19), See | (O%PZ2), and 80 Josephus (Baadtip, Ant. ae 8). 
AAL-HAZOR. is repeatedly named among the} Ba‘dl-me’tn (Heb. Ba’dl Medn’, 315° DEQ, lord 
Heme ia peeiiie mage divinity of towns, ©. g.| of dweliing; Sept. 1} BeeAuewy, but in Chron. Beed- 
-Tyro"’ (% OFD, Malt. i, 1), ‘ Baal-Tarsus”’ pawy Vv, &. RerApacowy, and in Ezek. omits; other- 
aan 533, on coins of that city), “ Baal-Lybia” (629 | wise Betu-Meos, Jer. xlviii, 28, and Bern-Baac- 
“att, Zade AiBug, Namid, ty, 1), etc. See Baar, | M#O%, Josh. xiii, 17), a town in the tribe of Reuben 
(4) BaatCnervon (iam dea, q. d. il. Raal), beyond the Jordan, or at least one of the towns which 
1.6, Baal as the protector of Mount Hermon, in a city agli rte. Benbentees Lag =xxit, 38), 0nd 
near which his worship was instituted; thence applied e te 3} BOT C48 CADET Semess) «Pome ty the 
PP Beth-"' (q. v.), which is added to the name in its 
to the city itself (1 Chron, v, 23), near Baal-gad (q. v.). ton elsewh d¢ which 
That part of Hermon (q. v.) on which this town lay is mene Bente 7 are, Ae! We tok somseeamaes npereeded, 
called (Judg, fii, 3) Mount Baal-Hermon (q. v.). See the al-"’ (q. v.) of the original name, is one of the 


changes referred to. See Baartx, It is also named 
Baat-neamox, (¢) Baat-Mzon Vs9 d59, q. 4. lin 1 Chron. v, 8, and on each occasion with Nebo. 
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In the time of Reekiel it was in the possession of the | lead more point to David's exclamation (sce Gesentus, 
Moabites, and under that prosperous dominion had | Jes. in loc.). The Sept. render the name in its two oc- 
evidently become a place of distinction, being noticed | carrences respectively Exdvw daxomav and Ataror)) 


as one of the cities which are the ‘glory of the coun- 
try” (Ezek. xxv, 9). In the days of Eusebius and 
Jerome (Onomas. 6. v. BreAuaovy, Balmen) it was still 
a very large village called Balmano, 
from Heshbon (1430 
of the hot springs,” and reputed to Le the native place 
of Elisha, At the distance of two miles south-east of 
Heshbon, Barckhardt (il, 624) foand the ruins of o 
place called Mgown, or (as Dr. Robinson [ Researches, 
ili, Append. p. 170] corrects it) Afdi’n, which te doubt- 
less the same; eo Schwarz, Afain (Palest, p. 227). In 
Num. xxxif, 8, apparently the same place is called 
Brox, perhups by an crror of the copylists or by con- 
traction.—Kitto; Smith. 

Ba’al-pe’ér (Heb. Ba’al Petr’, Misa >z3, lord 
of Peor, or sometimes only 139, Peor, respectively 
represented in the Sept. by BsAgsywo and doywp) 
appears to have been properly the idol of the Moabites 
(Num. xxv, 1-9; Dent. iv, 8; Josh, xxii, 17; Pea, 
evi, 28; Hos. ix, 10); but also ofthe Midianites (Nam. 
xxxi, 15,16). It is the common opinion that this god 
was worshipped by obscene rites, and from the time 
of Jerome downward It has been usual to compare him 
to Prinpus (see Sickler, in Augusti’s Theol. Blatt. i, 
193 sq.). Selden and J. Owen (De Dits Syria, i, 5; 
The 


gapaciy, the latter an instance of retention of the 
original word and its explanation side by side; the 
former uncertain, See Psrazim. Jt is important as 


9 miles distant | being the only one with the x Baal [see BaAL- 
wc, Eebws), near the ‘‘mountain | “d tee f : 


of which we know the circumstances under which it 
was imposed; and yet even here it was rather an op- 
probrious application of a term already in use than a 
new name.— Smith, a. v, The locality appears to 
have been near the valley of Rephaim, wost of Jeru- 
salem; perhaps identical with the modern Jebel Aly 
i (Van de Velde, Sfap). See Perazi™. 
Ba’il-shal’isha (Heb. Bo’dl Shalishah’ >23 
nerbe, lord of Shalishah, or having a third; Sept. 
Baadoaktea v. r. Badapod and BaiJeapi7i), a place 
named only in 2 Kings iv, 42, as that from which the 
man came with provisions for Elisha, apparently not 
far from (the Ephraimite) Gilgal (comp. v, 38). It 
was doubtless in the district of Shalisha (q.¥.) which 
is mentioned in 1 Sam, ix, 4; but whether it took {ts 
name thence, or from some modification of the worship 
of Baal (q. v.), of which it was the seat, Is uncertain. 
See Baattm. Eusebius and Jerome describe it (Ono 
mast, BaScagioaS, Bethsalisa, where the frequent 
interchange of '* Baal’ and “ Beth" is observable) as 
a city 15 K. miles N. of Dicspolis, near Mt. Ephraim. 


v, 4) seem to be the only persons who | These indications correspond to the site of the present 


have disputed whether any of the passages in which 
this god is named really warrant such a conclusion. 
The narrative (Num. xxv) seems clearly to show that 
this form of Baal-worship was connected with licen- 
tious rites. The least that the above passages ex- 
press is the fact that the Ieraelites received this idola- 
try from the women of Moab, and were led away to 
eat of their sacrifices (comp.. Pas. cvi, 28); and it is 
possible for that sex to have been the meuns of seduc- 
ing them into the adoption of their worship, without 
the idolatry itself being of an obscene kind. It is also 
remarkable that so few authors aro even as to 
the general character of these rites. Most Jewish au- 
thorities (except the Targum of Jonathan on Num. 
xv) represent his worship to have consisted of rites 
which are filthy in the extreme, but not lascivious (see 
Braunius, Ds Vestit. Sacerd. i, 7, for one of the fullest 
collections of Jewish testimonies on this subject). 
Without laying too much stress on the rabbinical der- 
ivation of the word “iZ0, hiatus, 1. ¢, ‘aperira hyme- 
nem virgineom,”’ we seem to have reason to conclude 
that thie was the nature of the worship. This is, more- 
over, the view of Creuzer (il, 411), Winer, Geseniua, 
Forst, and almost all critics, The reader is referred 
for more detailed information particularly to Crouzer's 
Symbotik and Movers’ Phimiaer. Tho identification 
of Baal with the sun [see BAA] as the generative 
power of nature confirms the opinion of the lascivious 
character of this worship. Peor is properly the name 
of @ mountain [see Pron}, and Basl-Peor was the 
name of the god worshipped there. Some identify 
this god with Cusmosn (q. v.).—Kitto. See BAALIM. 
Ba’dl-per’azim (Heb. Ba'di Peratsim’, >33 
BSB, Aaving rents; Sept. [at the first occurrence in 
Sim.) Baad apagiy [v. r. Papactiv]), the scene of 
a victory of David over the Philistines, and of a great 
destruction of their images, and so named by him ina 
characteristic passage of exulting poetry—‘‘ ‘ Jehovah 
hath burst (y'9) upon mine enemies before me as a 
burst 
of that place ‘ Baal- 1m,’ "1, ©. burets or destruc- 
tions (2 Sam. v, 20; 1 Chron. xiv, 11). The place and 
the circumstance appear to be again alluded to in Iss. 
xxviil, 21, whore it is called Mount Perazim, tai 
this may indicate the previous existence of a hig’ 
place or sanctuary of Baal at this spot, which would 


ruins Khurbet Hatta, about midway botween Yafa 
and Sebustieh (Van de Velde, Map). 

Ba’til-ta’mar (Heb. Ba’dl Tomar’, Yoh >32, 
ook of palm-trees; Sept. Baad Oayap), a place near 

ibeah, in the tribe of Benjamin, where the other 
tribes fought with the Benjamites (Judg. xx, 83). 
It was doubtleas 90 called as being one of the sanctu- 
aries or groves of Baal, See Baarim. The palm- 
tree (MQM) of Deborah (Judy. iv, 5) was situated 
somewhere in the locality, and is possibly alluded to 
(Stanley, Palest. p.145). Eusebius and Jerome (Ono- 
mast. 8. v. BaadSapdp, Baalthamar) call It Hethamar 
(BnoSapap, Bethamari), thus affording another in- 
stance of that interchange of Beth and Baal which is 
also exemplified in Baal-shalisha and Baal-Meon. The 
notices seem to correspond to the present ruined site 
Erhah, about three miles N.E. of Jerusalom (Van de 
Velde, Afap), on a ravine running toward Anathoth 
(Robinson, Researches, ii, 815 note). 

Baaltis (BaaAric, prob. fem. of Baal), another 
vame apparently for the Syrian Venus, the chief female 
deity of the Phesnicians, the Asutorera of the O. T. 
See AsTaRrre. 

Ba’il-se’bub (Hob. Bad! Zebub’, 392Y 433, 
actly Sept, 4 [v. r. 9] Baad pviev) occurs in 2 

ings f, 2, 8, 16, as the god of the Philistines at Ek- 
ron, whose oracle Ahaziah sent to consult. Though 
such a designation of the god appears to us a kind of 
mockery, and has consequently been regaricd as a 
term of derision (Selden, De Diis Syris, p. 375), yet 
there seems no reason to doubt that this was the name 
given to the god by his worshippers, and the plague 
of flies in hot climates furnishes a sufficient reason for 
the designation. See Fir. Similarly the Greeks 
gave the epithet dwrdpmoe to Zeus (Clem. Alex. Pro- 
trepl, ii, 88) a8 worshipped at Elis (Pausan. v, 14, 2), 
the Mylagrus devs of the Romans (Solin. Polyhist. 1), 
and Pliny (xxix, 6, 84, init.) speaks of a Fly-god 
Myiodes. As this name is the one used by Ahaziah 


")9) of waters.’ Therefore he called the name | himeelf, it 1s difficult to suppose that {t was not the 


proper and reverential title of the god; and the more 
60, a Beelesbul (BeeA2<Govd) in Matt. x, 25, acems to be 
the contemptuous corruption of it. See Rexizzaus. 
Any explanation, however, of the symbolical sense in 
which flies may have been regarded in ancient relig- 
fons, and by which we could conceive how bis wor- 
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brew compound, with the 
id honor him a the god of fies, would ap- | connect Basl-zephon, as a He 

Se ecmac more compatible with his name than | root SPY, to apy, as if it were named from a watch 
the only sense which can be derived from the Greek | tower on the frontier like the neighboring baan, the 
parallel. This receives some confirmation, perhaps, jtower.” It is noticeable that the name of the son of 


from the words of Josephus (An¢é. ix, 2, 1), who says, Gad, called Ziphion Gn ¢) in Gen. xlvi, 16, is writ- 
4 Ahaziah sent to the #¥%y (rijv Mutay), for that is the fag Zephon (718%) iu Mabe xxvi, 15.—Kitto; Smith. 


(rg Ocqs). The anal of classical 
name of the god” (rig 95) e an omy Ba’lina (Heb. Badna’, 8323, prob. for X:2-42, 


would Jead.ee te conchae Set St ae ‘a Sole 
nly the same ander various modifications of | son of afffiction), the name of three or four e . 

attributes and lite but the scanty notices to 2” (ont Bavd.) Son of Abilud, one of Solomon's 
which we owe all our knowledge of Syro-Arabian {dol- | twelve purveyors; his district comprised Taanach, Me- 
atry do not furnish data for any decided opinion on | giddo, and all Bethsbean, with the adjacent region (1 
Kings iv, 12). B.C. 1012, 


this phasis of Beal.—Kitto; Smith. See Baatim. 
P 2. (Sept. Baavd.) Son of Hushai, another of Solo- 
Be’l-so’phon (Heb. Ba’! Tosphon’, }\B$ 723, por parveyors, having Asher and Besloth (1 Kings 
place of Typhon ; Sept. Beshoergiiv or Bethorrpiov, Jo- |iy, 16, where, however, the name ia incorrectly An- 
sephus Bedceguy, Ant. ll, 16, 1), a town beeogee to glicized “Basnah”). B.C, 1012, 
Egypt, on the border of the Red Sea (Exod. siv, 2;|" 3. (Sept. Baavd.) Father of Zadok, which latter 
Num, xxxili, 7). Forster (Epist. ad J. D. Hem, | eepaired a portion of the walls of Jerusalem on the re- 
p. 28) believes it to have been the same place as He- |). grom Babylon, between the fish-gate and the old- 
roopolis (‘HpweisroArc), on the western gulf of ston gate (Neb. ill, 4), B.C. 446. 
Sea (Pliny, Hist, Nat. v, 12; Strabo, xvii, p. ‘| 4, (Baava.) One of those who returned from Baby- 
Ptolem. iv, 5), where Typhon (which Forster makes lon with Zerubbabel (1 Eadr. v, 8); the Baaxaz (q. 
in Coptic ADWQN ; but, contra, see Rosenmiller, AL v.) of the Heb. text (Eara {i, 2). 
raise a may erty baste tha cd x to| Ba’dnah (Heb. Baasch’, M232, another form of 
was wore! AALIM, a 
Namath Commpin contra ae pies name of peak ane Baan [q. v.]; Sept. Baava), the name of 
Typhon’s city was Avaris (Abapic), some, as 
Sopear eine grep legen lems eagles ae 
on goneres git ae ba dhe: same place the | Ishbosheth (2 Sam. iv, 2); for which murder they 
ronghold of the Hyksos, both which places were con- | were slain by David, and their mutilated bodies hung 
eat titan ae, "Bos up over the pool at Hebron (ver. 5, 6,19). B.C. 1046. 
baer Nig hits oa peach aad ‘oo assed pa saa him (BavacSa, Ant. vii, 1) as 
nats to the rapes i Bragech, Geogroplische |@ pervon of noble family, and instigated by personal 
1 5 t of H Lepsius, | ambition. e Davin. 
Creed Fat Wea ened feast: pay hetws| 2A Netophathite, father of Helsb or Heled, = 
is fact, is k: latter was one of David's thirty heroes (2 Sam, xx 
Hegre cpt i lie are go 29; 1 Chron. xl, 80). B.C. ante 1061. “The Sept. ut- 


of the situation of Baal-zephon except what is con- 
nected with a consideration of the route taken by the | terly confounds the list of names at this part, but some 
coples retain the Bacya. 


E for it “ at 
Teraelites in leaving Egypt, for it was “over again B. (1 Kings tv, 16.) See BAAMA, 2. 


Baal-zephon"” that they were encamped before they 
passed the RB . Th ition that identifies | 4. One of the chief Jews who returned from Baby- 
eer i or Kulalak lon with Zerubbabel, B.C. 686 (Ezra il, 2; Neb. vil, 


its site with Jebel Deraj or Kulalah, the southern 

barrier of the mouth of the valley leading from Cairo |7); possibly the eame with one of those who Jong af- 
to the Red Sea, Is as likely as any other. See Exons. | terward (B.C. 410) united in the sacred covenant with 
Nehemiah (Neh. x, 27). 


From the position of Goshen, and the indications af- 
forded by the narrative of the ronte of the Israelites,| Baands. See BAanitEs. 
Balini’as (rather Banaias {q. v.], Bawaiac), one 


Baal-zephon must have been on tho western shore of 
the Gulf of Suez, a little below its boad, which at that | of the Israelites, sons of Phoros, who divorced his Gen- 
tile wife after the exile (1 Esdr. v, 26); evidently the 


time, however, bas been located by some many miles 
Bewaru (q. v.) of the correct text (Ezra il, 26), 


northward of the present head. See Gosnex; Rep 
Baanites, a sect of Paulicians, called by the neme 


Sea, Passact or. Its position with respect to tho 
other places mentioned with it is clearly indicated. | o¢ their leader, Baanes, in the ninth century.—Nean- 
der, Ch. Hist, iii, 250, 266. See Pacticiaxs. 


The Israelites encamped before or at Pi-habiroth, be- 
tween Migdol and the sea, before Baal-zephon, accord- Ba’tira (Heb. Badra’, X73, brutish; Sept, Baapd 
v. t, Baada), one of the wives of Shsharaim, of the 


ing to Exodus (xiv, 2, 9), while . Numbers bran 

th is described as being bef jaal-zephon d it 
fc bal Gast Whee the poeta toe se place | tribe of Benjasnin (1 Chron, viil, 8, where, however, 
there is somo confusion as to his prior children), by 


is said that when the people came to the former place 
whom she had several children (ver, 9, where by some 


they pitched before Migdol (xxxill, 7); and again, 
that afterward they departed from before Pi-hahiroth, 
error she is called HopxsH, compare ver. J1). B.C, 
ante 1612. See SHamAsaiM. 


here in Heb. Hahiroth (v. 8). Migdol and Baal-ze- 

phon must therefore have been opposite to one anoth- 

er, and the latter bebind Pi-habiroth, with reference| Bairas (Badpac), the name (according to Jose- 
phus, War, vii, 6, 8) of a valley inclosing the city of 
Herodium on the north, and 20 called from an extra- 


to the Israelites. Baal-zephon was perhaps a well- 
ordinary species of plant (but whether the same with 


known place, if, as seems likely’, it is always mention- 
ed to indicate the position of Pi-hahiroth, which we 
the gigantic rue, miyavoy, mentioned in the same con- 
nection, does not appear), to the root of which the 


take to be a natural locality. See Pi-HARIROTH, 
The name has been supposed to mean ‘sanctuary of 
credulous Jewish historian ascribes magical p 
ofa most marvellous character, See Heropicm, For 


Typhon,” or ‘sacred to Typhon,” an etymology ap- 

proved by Gesenius (Thes. //eb. p, 225), but not by 
other faint notices of a locality by names similar to 
Baaris, in the vicinity of Macherus, see Reland, Pa. 


Forst (Heb. Handw.s.v.). Zephon would well enough 
lest. p. 881. 


correspond in sound to Typhon, had we any ground 
for considering the latter name ¢o be either Egyptian 
Baiisei’ah (Heb. Badseyah’, M1053, form y3"53, 
won of Asoinh, or work of Jehomh; Sept. Baacia), a 


or Semitic; and even then Zepbon in Baal-eephon 
Gershonite Levite, son of Malchia, and father of Mi- 


might not be ite Hebrew transcription, Inasmuch ae 
it ts jolned with the Hebrew form zp. Hence many 
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cheel, in the lineage of Asspb (1 Chron. yi, 40 [25]). 
B. C. cir. 1810. 

“Ba’iigha (Heb. Basta’, NUD, for NYEB, from an 
obsolete root, U9, signifying, according to Forst 
[Heb. Handw. 8, v.), to be bold, but according to Gese- 
nius [Thes, Heb. s. v.} = N32, to bs offensive, hence 


BABEL 


and finally to the whole province of Babylonia (Ezek. 
xxili, 17, margin), of which this was the capital. For 
these latter, see Banrion; BaByLonia. 

1. Origin of the Tower.—From the account in Gen. 
xi, 1-9, it appears that the primitive fathers of man- 
kind having, from the time of the Deluge, wandered 
without fixed abode, settled at length in the land of 


wicked ; Sept. Baagd, Josephus Baodync, Ant. vill, 11,| Shinar, where they took up a permanent residence. 


4, atc.), third sovereign of the separate kingdom of | As yet they hed remained 
Israel, and the founder of its second dynasty (1 Kings | cing those vicissitudes and 


ther without experien- 
6 in their outward 


xv; xvi; 2? Chron, xvi; Jer, xli, 9). He reigned, lot which encourage the formation of different modes 


B.C, 950-927, Baaaha was son of Ahijah, of the tribe | 


of Issachar, and commander of the royal forces of the 
northern kingdom; he conspired against org haere 
son of Jeroboam, when he was besieging the 

town of Gibbethon, and, having killed him, proceeded 
to extirpate his entire circle of relatives. He appears 
to have been of humble origin, as the Prophet Jehu 
speaks of him as having been ‘‘exalted out of the 
dust” (1 Kinge xvi, 2). In matters of religion his 
reign was no improvement on that of Jeroboam; he 
equally forgot his position as king of the mation of 
God's election, and was chiefly remarkable for his per- 
severing hostility to Judah. It was probably in the 
twenty-third year of his reign [see Asa] that he made 
war on its king, Asa, and began to fortify Ramah as a 
barrier against jt. He was compelled to desist, how- 
ever, being defeated by the unexpected alliance of Asa 
with Benhadad I of Damascus, who had previously 
been friendly to Baasha. Benhadad took several 
towns in the north of Israel, and conquered lands be- 
longing to it near the soarces of Jordan (1 Kings xv, 
18 sq.). Baasha died in the twenty-fourth year of his 
reign, and was honorably buried in the beautiful city 
of Tirzah (Cant. vi, 4), which he had made his capital 
(1 Kings xv, 88).—Smith,s.v. For his idolatries, the 
Prophet Jehu declared to him the determination of 
God to exterminate his family likewise, which was ac. 
complished in the days of hin son Elah (q. v.) by Zimri 
(1 Kings xvi, 20-13). See Isnaxt., KiNcpom oF, 

Baba. See Misuwa. 

Babaa (Bd,3a¢ or Basa, since the latter only ap- 
pears as a genitive), a person mentioned by Josephus 
as the last descendant of the Asmonsans, but simply 
to relate that his sons were preserved by 
from the genera] massacre of the adherents of Antigo- 
nos ordered by Herod the Great on obtaining posses- 
sion of Jerusalem, until their concealment was dis- 
closed by Salome to the tyrant, who immediately made 
sure of their death (Ant. xv, 7, 10). 

Babe (235is, olel’, or db, ofa’, po called from its 
petulance, Pea, vill, 2; xvii, 14, elsewhere “ child” or 
‘infant ;” g7b8>3M, taalubim’, from the same root, Isa. 
fil, 4; once "33, sa’ar, Exod. if, 6, usually a ‘‘lad;” 
Gr. Bpigor, prop. an unborn fetus, Luke i, 41, 44, but 
also a very young child, Luke ii, 12, 16; 1 Pet. ii, 2; 
viprov, strictly an infant [i. e. a8 yet unable to talk], 
but likewise used of children generally, Matt. xi, 25; 
xxi, 16; Luke x, 21; Rom. ii, 10; 1 Cor. lil, 1; Heb, 
v, 18). This term is used figuratively in Jes. iil, 4, to 
represent the succession of weak and wicked princes 
who reigned over the kingdom of Judah from the death 
of Josiah to the destruction of the city and Temple. 
In the New Testament, the term refers to those who 
are weak in the Christian faith and knowledge, being 
ignorant and inconstant: or being but just born again, 
+ begotten from above, they require that heavenly 
nourishment which is suited to their natare— the 
sincere milk of the word” (1 Cor. ili, 1; Hew. v, 18; 1 
Pet. ti, 2). See Curip. 

Ba’bel (Heb. Babel’, 533, confusion; and 20 the 
Sept. Edyyxvmc, Gen, xi, 9), originally the name ap- 
plied to the Tower of Babel (Gen. xi, 9), but afterward 
extended (in the Heb.) to the city of Babylon (Gen. 
%, 10), which appeare to have grown up oround it, 


of speech, and were therefore of one language. Ar- 
rived, however, in the land of Shinar, and finding ma- 
terials suitable for the construction of edifices, they 
proceeded to make and burn bricks, and using the 
bitamen, in which parts of the country abound, for 
cement, they built a city and a tower of great eleva- 
tlon. A divine intorference, however, is related to 
have taken place. In consequence, the language of 
the builders was confounded, so that they were no 
longer able to understand each other. They therefore 
“left off to bulld the city,” and were scattered ‘abroad 
upon the face of all the earth.” The narrative adds 
that the place took {ts name of Babel (confusion) 
from this confusion of dialect. See Conrusiox or 
Tonovss. 

2. Ite Design.—Tho sacred narrative (Gen. xi, 4) 
aselgna as the reason which prompted men to the un- 
dertaking simply @ desiro to possess a building so 
large ra high as might be a mark and rallying-point 
in the vast where they had settled, in order to 
prevent their being scattered abroad, and thus the ties 
of kindred be rudely sundered, individuals be involved 
in peril, and their nombers be prematurely thinned at 
a time when population waa weak and insufficient. 
The idea of preventing their being scattered abroad 
by building a lofty tower is applicable in the most re- 


markable manner to the wide and level plains of Baby-. 


lonia, where scarcely one object exists different from 
another to guide the traveller in his journeying, and 
which, in those early days, as at present, were a sea 
of land, the compass being then unknown. Such an 
attempt agrees with the circumstances in which the 
sons of Noah were placed, and is in itself of a com- 
mendable nature, But that some ambitious and un- 
wortby motives were blended with these feelings is 
clearly implied in the sacred record, which, however, 
is evidently conceived and sct forth in a dramatic 
manner (ver. 6, 7), and may wear around a historical 
substance somewhat of a poetical dress (Bauer, Mythol. 
{, 228). The apostate Julian has attempted to turn 
the narrative into ridicule; but even if viewed only 
as an attempt to account for the origin of diversity of 
languages, and of the dispersion of the human family, 
it challenges consideration and respect. The opinion 
of Heeren (Asiatic Nations, ii, 146) is far different and 
more correct: ‘ There ie,"’ says he, ‘ perhaps nowhero 
else to be found a narrative so venerable for its an- 
tiquity, or so important in the history of civilization, 
in which we have at once preserved the traces of pri- 
meval international commerce, the first political asso- 
clations, and the first erection of secure and permanent 
dwellings.”’ A comparison of this narrative with the 
absurd or visionary pictures which the Greeks and 
Romane give of the primitive condition of mankind, 
will gratify the student of the Bible and confirm the 
faith of the Christian by showing the marked differ- 
ence there is between the history contained in Genesls 
and the fictions of ak poet, or the traditions of the 
mytholo; ‘See Eichhorn, Diversitatie linguaram ex 
pos gos , Goett, 1788; aleo in the Bi 
Hoth. d, bsbl. Lit, ili, 981 0q.) ; 

8. Traditions concerning it.—Versions more or '~-- 
substantially correct of this account ars found 
other nations, The Chaldeans themselve 
(Abydenns, quoted by Eusebius, Prepar, Eoa! 
comp. Chron, Armen, 1, 88 and 69) that ‘‘the 4 
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rel on their size and strength, raised a tower reach- 
reife ch heaven in the plece where Babylon after- 
ward stood, but that the winds, assisting the gods, 
brought the building down on the heads of the build- 
era, out of the ruins of which Babylon itself was built. 
Before this event men had spoken the same tongre, 
but afterward, by the act of the gods, they were made 
to differ in their,speech.’” Plato also reports (Pot. p. 
272) a tradition that in the Golden Age men end ani- 
mais made use of one common languaye, but, too am- 
bitiously aspiring to immortality, were, as a panish- 
ment, confounded in their speech by Jupiter. In the 
details of the story of the war of the Titans agalnet 
the gods may also be traced some traditionary resem- 
Dlance to the narrative of the Bible (see Pliny, vii, 1, 
11 and 112; Hygin. Fab. 143), “The sibyl,” says 
Josephus (Ant. i, 4, 8), ‘‘also makes mention of this 
town, and of the confusion of language, when she says 
thus: ‘When all men were of one language, some of 
them built a high tower, as if they would thereby as- 
eend up to heaven; bat the gods sent storms of wind 
and overthrew the tower, and gave every one his 
culiar language; and for this reason it was that the 
city was called Bakylon’’ (comp. Philo, Opp. 1, 406). 
The same writer (ib. 2) assigns as the reason of this 
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—Herodotas describes the temple in his owm simpr 
but graphic manner (i, 181). ‘In the other diviac 
of the city is the temple of the god Belas, with brax 
gates, remaining till my own time, quadramguler, ani 
in all of two stadia. In the middle of the amcred 2 
closure there stands a solid tower of a stadium tach n 
depth and width; upon this tower another is rai-et 
and ani upon that, to the number of eight tower. 
An ascent to them has been made on the outside. ins 
circle extending round all the towers. When ;-a 
reach about half way you find resting-places. In the 
last tower is a large temple, and im the temple lies 
large bed well furnished, and near it stands a guides 
table ; but there is no image within; nor does any c2e 
remain there by night, only a native female, one whoa 
the god has chosen In preference to all others, as say 
the Chaldwans who are priests of that god. And thes 
persons also say, asserting what I do not believe. that 
the god himself frequents the temple and reposes «2 
the conch. And there belongs to the temple in Baty;- 
lon another shrine lower down, where there stands a 
of the god, and near it is plaed 
a lorge golden table, and ths pedestal and throne are 
gold, and, os the Chaldsans say, these things wer: 
made for cight hundred talents of gold. And out of 


overthrow and confusion the displeasure of God at see- 


the shrine is a golden altar; and there is another great 


ing them act so madly under the influence of Nimrod, | altar where sheep-offerings are sacrificed, for it is not 
* 4+a bold bad man,’’ who, in order to alienate the minds | permitted to sacrifice apon the golden altar, except 
of the people from God, and to take revenge for the | sucklings only; but upon the greater altar the Chal- 
Deluge which had destroyed their forefathers, induced | dmeans offer every year a thousand talents” worth of 
them to build a tower too high for tho watera to bo able | frankincense at the time when they celebrate the fes- 
to reach. Aben Ezra (in loc. Gen.) has given a moro |tival of the god. And there was at that time in the 
probable explanation, ‘ Those,” ho says, ‘‘who built | temple a statuc of twelve cubits of solid gold ; but J 
the Tower of Babel wore not so insensate as to imag- | did not aco it, and relate merely what was told me br 
ine they could by eny such means roach to heaven; |the Chaldmans. Darius Hystaepis wished to have this 
nor did they fear another Deluze, sincs they had the | statue, but did not dare to take it; but Xerxes, his sca, 
ise of God to the contrary; but they wished for | took it, and slew the priest who forbade him to more 
8 city which should be a common residence and o gen-|the statue. Thus is this sacred place adormed; and 
eral rendezvous, serving in the wido and open plains | there are also in it many private offerings.’’ These 
of Babylonia to prevent the traveller from losing his | offerings, made by individuals, consisting of statue, 
way; in order that while they took measures for their | ceusers, cups, and sacred vessels of massive gold. con- 
own convenience and advantage, they might also gaina | stituted a property of immense value. On the top 


name with future ages.” —Kitto, s.v. See Nrmurop. 
4, Its subsequent History,—The ‘‘ Tower of Babel” is 
only mentioned once {n Scripture (Gen. xi, 4-5), and 
then as incomplete, No reference to it appears in the 
prophetic denunciations of the punishments which were 
to fall on Babylon for her pride. It is therefore quite 
uncertain whether the building ever advanced beyond 
its foundations, As, however, the classical writers 
universally, in their descriptions of ubylon, gave a 
prominent place to a certain tower-like hullding, which 
they called the temple (Herod. ut inf: ; Diod. Sic. il, 9; 
Arrian, Exped, Alez. vii, 17, etc.), or the tomb (Strabo, 


xvi, p. 788) of Belus, it has generally been supposed | P' 


that the tower was in course of time finished, and bo- 
came the principal temple of the Chaldean metropolis, 
See Bet. Certainly this may have been the case; but, 
while there is presumption in favor of it, there is some 
evidence against it. A Jewish tradition, recorded by 
Bochart (Phaleg, i, 9), declared that fire fell from heaven, 
and split the tower through to its foundation; while 
Alexander Polyhistor (Frag. 10), and the other profane 
writers who noticed the tower (as Abydenus, Fre. 5 
and 6), said that it had been blown down by the winds, 
Such authorities, therefore, as we possess, represent the 
building as destroyed soon after its erection. When the 
Jows, however, were carried captive into Babylonia, 
struck with the vast magnitude and peculiar character 
of certain of the Babylonian temples, they imagined 
that they saw in them not merely buildings similar in 
type and mode of construction to the “tower” (b5130) 
of their scriptures, but in this or that temple be 
thought to recognise the very tower itself.—Smith, s. 
v. See Basriox. 


5. The “ Tower af Belus," presumed to occupy ite site. 


Semiramis placed three golden statues of Jupiter, 
Juno, and Rhea. The first was 40 feet high, and 
weighed 1000 Babylonish talents, The statue of Rhea 
was of the samo weight: the goddess was seated on « 
golden throne with lions at each knee, and two rer. 
pents of silver. The statue of Juno was erect like that 
of Jupiter, weighing 800 talents ; she grasped a serpent 
by the head with her right band, and held in her left. 
a sceptre enriched with gems. A table of beaten gold 
was common to these three divinities, weighing 500 
talents. On the table were two goblets of 20 talents, 
and two censers of 500 talents each, and three races of 
rodigions magnitude. The total value of the 

articles and treasures contained in this proud achieve. 
ment of idolatry has been computed to exceed six 
hundred millions of dollars, 

From the Holy Scriptures it appears that when Ne. 
buchadnezzar conquered Jerusalem and levelled most 
of the city with the ground, ''he brought away the 
treasures of the temple, and the treasures of the king's 
house, and put them all into the temple of Bel at Bab- 
ylon'’ (2 Chron, xxxvil, 7). The brazen and other 
vessels which Solomon had caused to be made for the 
service of Jehovah are eald to have been broken up by 
order of the Assyrian monarch, and formed into the 
famous gates of brass which so long adorned the superb 
entrances Into the great area of the temple of Belus 
(comp. Hecatseus ap. Joseph. Ant. i, 4, 8). 

The purposes to which this splendid edifice was ap. 
propristed may be partly gathered from the 
ing statements, These purposes varied in some de- 
gree with the changes in opinions and manners which 
successive ages bronght. The signal disappointment 
inflicted on its original founders show that even in its 
origin there was connected with It something greatly 
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displeasing to God. It 
seems, indeed, always 
to have existed In dero. 
gation ofthe divine glo- 
ry. Consecrated at the 
first, as it probably was, 
to the immoderate am- 
bition of the mouothe- 
istic children of the 
Deluge, it passed to tho 
Sabian religion, and 
thus, falling one degree 
from purity of worship, 
became a temple of the 
sun and the rest of the 
host of heaven, till, in 
the natural progress of 
corruption, it sank in- 
to gross idolatry, and, 
as the passage from 
Herodotus shows, was 
polluted by the vices 
which generally accom- 
panied the observances 
of beathen superstition. 
In one purpose it un- 
doubtedly proved of § 
service to mankind. 
The Babylonians wero 
given to the study of 
astronomy. This en- 
nobling pursuit was 
one of the’ pecullar 
functions of the learn- 
ed men denominated 
by Herodotus Chalda- 
ans, the priests of Belus; and the temple was crowned 
by an astronomical observatory, from the elevation of 
which the starry heavens could be most advantageous- 
ly studied over plains so open and wide, and in an at- 
mosphere so clear and bright as those of Babylonia. 

To Nimrod the first foundations of the tower are as- 
eribed; Semiramis enlarged and beautified it (Ctesias 
ap. Diod. Sic, ii, 7); but it appears that the temple of 
Bel, in its most renowned state, was not completed till 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar, who, after the accomplish- 
ment of his many conquests, consecrated this superb 
edifice to the idolatrous object to whom he ascribed 
his victories, That the observatory on the tower was 
erected in remote times there is good reason to be- 
lieve. Prideaux mentions (Commection, i, bes the cir- 
cumstance that when Alexander made himself master 
of Babylon, Callisthenes, the philosopher, who attended 
him thither, found astronomical observations ascend. 
ing upward 1900 years.—Kitto. See Asrroxonmy. 

6. Evidence as to its present Remains.—After the lapse 
of so many centuries, and the occurrence in ‘‘ the land 
of Shinar’ of so many revolutions, it is not to be ex- 
pected that the identification of the Tower of Babel 
with any actua) ruin should be easy, or lead to any 
very certain result, Tho majority of opinions, how- 
ever, among the learned, make it the same as the 
above-described temple of Belus; and ss to its mod- 
ern locality, the predominant opinion has been in favor 
of the great temple of Nebo at Borsippa, the modern 
Bire Nimrud, although the distance of that place from 
Babylon is a great difficulty in the way of the identifi- 
cation, When Christian travellers firrt began to visit 
the Mesopotamian ruins, they generally attached the 
name of ‘‘the Tower of Babel” to whatever mass, 
among those beheld by them, was the loftiest and 
tmost imposing. Rawulf. in the 16th century, found 
the “Towor of Babel” at Felugiak ; Pietro della Valle, 
in the 18th, identified it with the ruin Badd near Hilla; 
while early in the present century Rich and Ker Porter 
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Rains of Bire Nimrud. 


either for identifying the tower with the temple of 
Belus, or for supposing that any remains of it long 
survived the check which the builders received when 
they were ‘‘scattered abroad upon the face of the 
earth,” and ‘left off to build the city’ (Gen. xi, 8); yet 
the striking general similarity of its form and con- 
struction to those structures, taken in connection with 
its evidently great antiquity, create a presumption in 
favor of the identification thet it is difficult to resist. 
See SHixaR. Nor, indeed, does the Birs Nimrad lie 
much, if any, farther distant from Hillah (the modern 
representative of Babylon) than do (in an opposite 
direction) some other ruine (¢, g. especially the mound 
called Babil, tho only other rival to the honor of rep- 
Tesenting the ancient Tower of Babel and temple of 
Belua in the vicinity), which were yet undoubtedly 
included witbin the ample circuit of the ancient walls; 
in fact, the Bira itself will fall within the lino of the 
outer walls of Babylon, if laid down of the extent de. 
ecribed by Herodotus, Sec Banytox. Its pyramidal 
structure, also, with the numerous contractions of its 
successive stages, still traceable In the ruins, favors 
the identification (eee below),—Smith; Kitto. 

7. Description of ‘' Bira Nimrud,"' ts supposed mod- 
ern Relic,—Tho appearance of this massive ruin la 
deeply impressive, rising suddenly as it does out of a 
| wide desert plain, with its rent, fragmentary’, and fire- 

blasted pile, masses of vitrified matter lying around, 
and the whole hill itself on which it stands caked and 
hardened out of the materials with which the temple 
had been built, Its dreary aspect seems to justify 
| the name which the remnant of the captivity, still 
abiding among the waters of Babylon, give to the 
place, namely, ‘‘Nehuchadnezzar's Prison ;” an ap- 
pellation which may have been assigned from the cim 
cumstance of that monarch’s being confined there, un- 
der the care of the priesthood, during the period of hie 
madness, or from the King of Israel's having beem 
incarcerated within its precincts by Nebuchad 


revived the Jewish notion, and argued for its identity | after his last conquest of Jerusalem (2 Kings xxv). 
with the Bira, There are, in reality, no positive grounds | very considerable space round the tower, forming e 
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court or area, is covered with ruins, affording abun- 
dant vestiges of former buildings, exhibiting uneven 
heaps of various sizes, covered with maases of broken 
brick, tiles, and vitrified fragments—all bespeaking 
some signal overthrow in former days. The tower- 
like ruin on the summit is a solid mass 28 feet broad, 
constructed of the most beautiful brick masonry. It 
is rent from the top nearly half way to the bottom. 
It is perforated in ranges of square openings. At its 
base lie several immense unshapen masses of fine brick- 
work, some changed to a state of the hardest vitrifica- 
tion, affording evidence of the action of fire which 
seems to have been the lightalag of heaven. The base 
of the tower at present measures 2082 feet in circum- 
ference. Hardly half of its former altitude remains. 
Of the original pyramidal form, the erections of Se- 
miramis and Nebuchadnezzar appear to have begun at 
the etage of the former overthrow. From its summit, 
the view in the distance presents to the south an arid 
desert plain; to the west the same trackless waste; 
toward the north-east marks of baried ruins are visi- 
ble to avast distance. The bricks which compose the 
tower are mostly stamped with several lines of in- 
acription, in the cuneiform or Babylonian character, 
Some extend to four, or even seven lines, but the di- 
mensions of all are the same. The bricks of Babylon 
are of two kinds, sun-dried and fire-burnt. The for- 
mer aru rt and of a coarser make than the latter. 
Their solidity is equal to that of many kinds of stone. 
They are composed of clay mixed with chopped straw 
or broken reeds, in order to Increase thelr compact- 
ness, This is the sort of brick which the children of 
Torael made while in Egyptian bondage, The un- 
bornt bricks commonly form the interior or mass of 
a building, This is the case with the great tower, 
while it was faced with the more beautiful fabric made 
in the furnace or kiln. See full particulars in Rich’s 
Memoir of Babylon and Persepolie; Ker Porter's Trav- 
ela im Persix; comp. Ritter, pay xi, 876 ba a 
8. Typo and Character Building. —\t must be 
allowed that the Birs xine, though It may not be the 
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stages, ‘Upon a platform of crude brick, raised a 
fow feet above the level of the alluvial plain, was built 
of burnt brick the first or basement stage—an exact 
equare, 272 feet each way, and 26 feet in perpendica- 
lar height. Upon this stage was a second, 
230 feet each way, and likewise 26 feet high; which, 
however, was not placed exactly in the middle of the 
firat, but considerably nearer to the south-western 
end, which constituted the back of the building. The 
other stages were arranged similarly, the third being 
188 feet, and again 26 feet high; the fourth 146 feet 
square, and 15 feet high; the fifth 104 feet square, 
and the same height as the fourth; the sixth 62 feet 
equare, and again the same height; and the seventh 
20 feet square, and once more the same height. On 
the seventh stage there was probably placed the ark, 
or tabernacle, which seems to have been again 15 feet 
high, and must have nearly, if not entirely, covered 
the top of the seventh story. The entiro original 
height, allowing three feet for the platform, would 
thus have been 166 feet, or, without the platform, 158 
feet. Tho whole formed a sort of oblique pyramid, 
the gentler slope facing the N.E., and the steeper in- 
clining to the 8.W. On the N.E. side was the grand 
entrance, and here stood the vestibule, a separate 
building, the debris from which, having joined those 
from the temple iteelf, fill up the intermediate space, 
and very remarkably the mound In this direc- 
tion” (Rawlinson's Lerodotus, ii, 480-8). The Bire 
temple, if the same called the ‘Temple of the Seven 
Spheres,” was ornamented with the planetary colors 
‘see the plan), but this was most likely a peculiarity. 
he other chief features of it seem to have been com- 
mon to most, if not all of the Babylonian temple-tow- 
ors. The feature of stages is found in the temples at 
Warka and Mugheir (Loftus's Chaldea, p. 129 and 
168), which belong to very primitive times (B.C. 
2230); that of the emplacement, so that the four an- 
gles fece the four cardinal points, is likewise common’ 
to those ancient structures; while the square form is 
universal, On the other hand, it msy be doubted 


Tower of Babel teelf, which was at Babylon (Gen. xi, | whether so large » number of stages was common. 
8), yet, as the most perfect representative of an an-: The Mugheir and Warka temples have no more than 
cient Babylonian temple-tower, may well be taken to! two, and probably never had more than three, or at 
ahow, better than any other ruin, the probable shape , most four stages, The great temple of Belus at Bab- 
and style of the edifice. This building appears, by the | ylon (if Babil) shows only one stage; thoegh, accord- 

examinations recently made of it, to have been , ing to the best authorities, it too was a sort of pyramid 
@ kind of retreating pyramid built in seven receding | (Herod., Strab.). The height of the Birs is 158} feet, 


Temple of the Bire Nimrud (Elevation restored), 
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that of Babi) 140 (?), that of the Warks temple 100, 
that of the temple at Mugheir 50 feet. Strabo's state- 
selakty would (UEREaaT AG Lee hae cance 

t) would thus seem to be a gross \e 
Probably no Babylonian tower ever Saaliel ts 
Great Pyramid, the original height of which was 480 
feet, See Prranips. 

9, [te Materials and Manner of Construction.—On 
these points more light is to be obtained from the 
Warka and Mugheir buildings than from the Birs, 
The Birsa was rebuilt from top to bottom by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and shows the mode of construction prev- 
alent in Babylon at the best period; the temples at 
Warks and Mugheir remain to a certain extent In 
their primitive condition, the upper stories alone hav- 
ing been renovated. The Warka temple is composed 
entirely of sun-dried bricks, which are of various 
shapes and sizes; the cement used is mud; and reeds 
are largely employed in the construction, It is a 
building of the most primitive type, and exhibits a 
ruder style of art than that which we perceive from 
Scripture to have obtained at the date of the tower. 
Burnt bricks were employed In the composition of the 
tower (Gen. xl, 3); and though perhaps it la somewhat 
doubtful what the chemar (“72f3, ‘‘slime'’) used for 
mortar may have been (see Fresnel in Journ, Asiatique 
for June, 1858, p. 9), yet, on the whole, it is most prob- 
able that bitumen (which abounds in Babylonia) is the 
substance intended. See Bittmen, Now the lower 
basement of the Mugheir temple exhibits this com- 
bination in a decidedly primitive form. The burnt 
bricks are of small size and of an inferlor quality; 
they are laid in bitumen; and they face a masa of 
sun-dried brick, forming & solid wall outside it ten 
feet in thickness, No reeds are used in the building. 
Writing appears on it, but of an antique cast. The 
eupposed date is B.C. 2800, but little later than the 
era commonly assigned to the building of Babel. Prob- 
ably the erection of the two buildings was not sepa- 
tated by a very long interval, though it is reasonable 
to suppose that of the two the tower was the carlier, 
If we mark its date, as perhaps we are entitled to do, 
by the time of Peleg, the son of Eber, and father of 
Reu (see Gen, x, 26), we may perhape place it about 
B.C. 2400. See Disrznstox oF Natioxs. 

10, 4 of this —It is not necessary to 
suppose that any real idea of “scaling heaven’’ was 
present to the minds of those who raised either the 
Tower of Babel, or any other of the Babylonian tem- 
ple-towers. The : rn re age ral hs 
a mere hyperbole for great height (comp. Deut. |, 28; 
Dan. Iv, 11, etc.), and should not be taken literally. 
Military defence was probably the primary object of 
such edifices in carly times; bat with the wish for 
this may have been combined further secondary mo- 
tives, which remained when such defence was other- 
wise provided for. Diodorus states that the great 
tower of the temple of Belus was used by the Chal- 
dwans as an observatory (iJ, 9), and the careful em- 
placement of the Babylonian temples with the angles 
facing the four cardinal points would be a natural 
consequence, and may be regarded as a strong con- 
firmation of the reality of this application. M. Fresnel 
has recently conjectured that they were aleo used as 
sleeping-places for the chief priests in the summer 


time (Journ, Asiatique, June, 1858, p, 629-31). The| Di 


upper air is cooler, and is free from the ineects, espe- 
cially mosquitoes, which abound below; and the de- 


scription which Herodotus gives of the chamber at the | “awe 


top of the Belus tower (i, 181) goes far to confirm this 
ingenious view.—Smith, 8, v. 

11. Confirmation from other Pyramidal Temples.— 
Mr. Taylor (Fragments to Calmet's Dict.) has given 
views of several similar structures now extant, of 
which wo copy two. The first, rising in several steps 
or stages, is at Tanjore, in the Kast Indies; and af- 
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East Indian-Pyramid, 


fords, it is presumed, a just idea of the Tower of Babel. 
It is, indeed, wholly constructed of stone, in which it 
differs from that more ancient edifice, which, being 
situated In o country destitute of stone, was, of neces- 
sity, constructed of brick. On the top of this pyra- 
mid is a chapel or temple, affording a specimen of the 
general nature of this kind of sacred edifices in India, 
These amazing structures are commonly erected on or 
near the banks of great rivers, for the advantage of 
ablation. In the courts that surround them innumer- 
able multitudes assemble at the rising of the sun, after 
having bathed in the stream below. The gate of the 
pagoda uniformly fronts the east. The internal cham- 
ber commonly receives light only from the door, An 
external pathway, for the purpose of visiting the chap- 
el at the top, merits observation, 

The next is an ancient pyramid built by the Mexi- 
cans in America; it 
agrees in figure with 
the former, and has 
on the outside an as- 
cent of stairs leading 
up one aide to the up- 
per story, proceed. 
ing to the chapels on 
itssammit. This as- 
cent implies that the 
chapels were used 
from time to time, 


a 


track for that pur- 
pose, as it occupies 
one side only. 

12, Literature.—Kircher, Turris Babel (Amst. 1778); 
Zentgravius, De turri Babel (Vitemb. 1774); Hoyno- 
vius, De turri ica (Regiom. 1694); Colombua, 
De causis tur, Bab. (Regiom, 1675); Cyrill. Alex. De 
Turri (in his Opp. 1, 44); Heidegger, De Turri Babel 
(in his Hist, Patriarch. i); Saurin, Tour de Babel (in 
his Dise. {, 185; and Dissert. p, 75); Calmet, Le Tour 
de Babel (in bis Commeniaire, i, pt. 1, dise, 84); De- 
lany, Of the Building of Babel (in his Reo, Examined, 
fi, 79); Berington, 7'he Tower of Babel (in his Disser- 
tations, p. 407); Drew, Babel (in his Script, Studies, p. 
89); Deyling, De ortu Babelis (in his Observat. iii, 24) ; 

etric, Turris Babylopica (in bis Antig. p, 116); Pe- 
rizonil Origy. Babylon. c.9; Hezel, Ueb. d, Babyl. 
Stadt-u, Thurmbaw (Hildb. 1774); anonymous, 7rac- 
de locis quibusd. dificit. (Fref, 1889); Kurtz, Hist, 
of the Old Covenant, § 29. 

Ba’bi (Bai v. r. BnBai), a chief Israclite whose 
‘4gon" returned from Babylon (1 Esdr. viii, 87) ; evi- 
dently the Braat (q. v.) of the genuine text (Ezra il, 
11), which also recurs in the same verse of Eacdynanman 

Babi, or Babists, a Persian sect of Moh’ 
ans, whose founder, according to one acco! 
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Moollah Sadik; according to others, a certain Bab, 
who, coming forth in 1885 as a p’ t, was shot b: 
order of the shah of Persis. It is probable that 
names refer to the same person, and that Sadik as- 
sumed the name of Bab, !,¢. Papa, Father ; or, accord- 
ing to another version, the Ga/e, through which alone 
truth and eternal bliss can be reached. A more re- 
cent account is given by Gobineau, Les set 
les Philosophies d' Asie Centrale (cited in The Nation, 
June 22, 1866, from which this account is taken). 
About 1848 a youth of Shiraz, named Mirza All Mo- 
hammed, after reading the Christian Scriptures, as 
well as the Oriental Sacred Books, came out as a 
prophet, to reform or destroy Islamism. He Is said 
to have been endowed with many graces of person 
and manner, and to hava soon made many prose- 
lytes. Inspired by success, he now declared that, in- 
stead of the Gale, he was the Point; that is, the very 
creator of truth; no longer a aimple prophet, but a liv- 
ing manifestation of divinity. The title of the Bab 
was now conferred upon a priest of the Khorassan, 
Moollah Houssein Bousrhewich, who became the act- 
ive chief and soon the warrior-apostle of Babism. 
Houssefn was sent on a missionary tour into Irak and 
Khoraasan, taking with him the writings of his master. 
He made a great sensation by his preaching. Another 
missionary was a woman, possessed of extraordinary 
deanty and eloquence. About 1848, Houssein and the 
Babists generally gathered at a place called Sheik Te- 
bersi, and built a hage tower, providing it for a siege. 
They now gave ont political predictions, in which the 
advent of the Bab as universal sovereign was an- 
nounced. All who died fighting for the new faith 
were to rise again, to become princes of some of the 
countries over which the Bab would extend his sway. 
Two large armies sent against the Babists were sur- 
prised and routed, A third expedition, though it suc- 
ceeded in withstanding the sortle of the Babists, and 
in mortally wounding the Babist chief, Moollah Hous- 
sein, retired. The next campaign was more success- 
ful, For four months the Babists held ont, in spite of 
tremendous odds, but at last, worn out by famine, they 
tried to force thelr way through the enemy's lines, 
but were overpowered, and ates they surrendered 
only 214 were living, The survivors, and multitades 
of others, even those who professed to renounce the 
heresy, were cruelly put to death. A similar Babist 
insurrection in Khamseh was aleo put down. Mean- 
while Ali Mohammed had been living in semi-conceal- 
ment at Shiraz. After the insurrection of Mezenderan 
he was brought before a court of royal commlssionera 
and Mohammedan priests. In the examination which 
took place, the Bab, as he was still popularly called, 
gained the advantage. Seeing this, the assion 
was abruptly broken off, and the Bab, with two of bis 
disciples, was condemned to death, which was infticted 
the nextday. Everything now seemed to be finished ; 
but the new Bab, Mirza Iala, whom a divine mark had 
pointed out at the age of fifteen as the successor to the 
office, established himself ut Bagdad, where he kept 
Up communication with his followers through the pil- 
gtims to the shrines there, The Babists were now 
forbidden from making any more attempts at insor- 
rection until the Bab should decide that the hour had 
come and should give them the signal. In 1852 an 
attempt was made to assassinate the king, but failed. 
The attempted assassins were recognized as Bablats, 
Forty others were arrested, among them the feminine 
apostle, Gourret-Onl-Ayn, the Consolation of Eyes. 
The next day she publicly confessed her Babiam, was 
burnt at the stake with insult and indignity, and her 
ashee were scattered to the wind. The rest of the 
prisoners were distributed each to a courtier a his es- 
pecial victim. Then was seen at Teheran a sight 
never to be forgotten. Through the streets, between 
the lines of exeentioners, marched men, women, and 
children, with burning splinters flaming in their 
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ting himself up in himself, is, on the contrary, an 
ever-expanding principle of life. It is coaselessly 
moving, acting, creating. God has created the world 
by means of seven words—Force, Power, Will, Action, 
Condescensian, Glory, and Revelation—which words 
embrace the active Liga sen virtues isabel 
respectively represent. possesses other ues, 
even to infinity, but he manifests only these. The 
creature who emanates from God is distinguished from 
him by the privation of all emanatory action, but he is 
not altogether separated from bim, and at the last day 
of judgment he will be confounded anew with him in 
the eternal unity. The Babist doctrine of revelation 
does not claim the Bab has revealed the complete 


portion of truth necessary for 
the age. The Bab is declared su to Mohammed 
as Mohammed was to Jesus; and another revelation, 
which will complete the Bab's, is announced as com- 
ing in the future. Nineteen is a sacred number, 
which the Bab declares ought to over every- 
thing. Originally, he says, the Unity was composed 
of nineteen persons, among whom the highest rank 
belongs to the Bab, All the prophets who have ap- 

ate, like the world, manifestations of God; di- 
vine words; not God, but beings who come from God 
more really than common men. At the death of a 
prophet or # saint, his soul does not quit the earth, but 
jolne itself to some soul still in the flesh, who then 
completes his work. Babism enjoins few prayers, 
and only upon fixed occasions, and neither prescribes 
nor defends ablutions, so common in the religious rites 
of Mohammedanism. All the faithful wear amulets. 
Mendicancy, so much in honor among the Mussulman 
people, is forbidden, Women are ordered to discard 
veils, and to share jn the intercourse of social life, 
from which Persian usage excludes them. 

What will be the future of Babism it is difficult to 
tell, Since 1852 it has changed its character to a se~ 
cret doctrine, which recruits its disciples in silence. 
The same Babists who before suffered martyrdom so 

ly rather than deny their religion, now, 
obedient to the new order of their chief, conceal their 
faith with Oriental dissimalation, Babism js much 
more in harmony with the subtle and imaginative 
genius of the Persian people than the Shiite Moham- 
medanism. The growing spirit of nationality makes 
their present religion and the present dynasty, both 
of which were established among them by foreign con- 
quest, less and lese acceptable every year. The hour 
when the Bab shall send word from Bagdad that the 
ay come toolset scr to take up arms again 
a critical one for the present dynasty of 
Persia and for Shiite Mohammedanism, 

The first thorough work on the origin and the his- 
tory of the Babis is the one above referred to by Count 
Gobineau (formerly French minister in Teheran). 
Little had previously been published in Europe con. 
cerning the sect. (See Zeitschrift der deutschen Mor. 
genland, Gesellechaft, vol, v; Patermann, Reisen im 
Orient, vol. li.) The history of the Babis in Gobinean’s 
work is followed by treatises on their doctrines, and, 
as a concluding appendix, he gives the sacred book of 
the Babis,‘‘ 7's Book of Precepts.” See also Polak 
(a German, court-physiclan of the shah, and director 
of a medical school at Teheran), Persien. Das Land und 


seine Bewokner (Leipzig, 1865, 2 vols., vol. i, p. 850- 
854).—Pierer, Universal-Lexikon, il, 117; The Nation, 
i 638, 


Jane 22,1866; Americas Amn. Cyclopedia, 1865, p. 
Babington, Grevass, an eminent English prel- 
ate, was born at Nottingham in the year 1551. He 
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was educated st Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
became master of arts in 1678. He applied himself 
closely to theology, and became one of the most im- 
pressive and useful preachers of his day. In 1588 he 
was installed into the prebend of Wellington, in the 
cathedral of Hereford, and through the interest of the 
Earl of Pembroke was advanced to the bishopric of 
Llandaff in 1591. In 1594 he was translated to the 
see of Exeter, from whence, in 1597, he was translated 
to Worcester, Bishop Babington was a man of emi- 
nent Christian character as well as scholarship. Ful- 
lor testifies that he ‘‘ was not tainted with pride, idle- 
ness, or covetousness.”” He died 17th May, 1610. 
His works are collected under the title ‘The Works 
of the Right Reverend Father in God, Gervase Babis 
ton, late Bishop of Worcester’’ (Lond, 1622, fol.). They 
contain Notes on the Pentatench, Exposition of the 
Creed, the Commandments, and the Lord's Prayer, 
with a Conference between Man’s Frailty and Faith, 
and three sermons,—Jones, Caristian Biography, p. 16; 
Hook, Eocl, Biog. i, 446, : 

Babylas, St., became bishop of Antioch about the 
year 230, When the Emperor Philip, who, in ascend- 
ing the throne, had mardered the young Emperor Gor- 
dian, came to Antioch on his way to Rome, about East- 
er, 244, Babylas repulsed him from the church door, 
and refused to permit him to join in worship. Philip, 
according to the legend, humbly confessed his sins, 
and appeared among the public penitents. After a 
tlme Decius robbed Philip of his empire and life, and 
stirred up a virulent persecution against the Chris- 
tlans, Babylas, conspicuous from hia lofty station, 
did not escape thie storm, and about the end of the 
year 250 he was arrested and thrown into prison, where, 
in the following year, he died. The Latins commem- 
orate him on the 24th of January, the Greeks on the 
4th of ber, Chrysostom has a homily in honor 
of Babylas (¢. ii, 576, ed. Montf.). See Eusebius, Ch. 
Hist, vi, 89; Gibbou, Decline and Fall, ch, xxiii, 

Bab’ylon (Heb, and Cheld. Babel’, 533, Gr. 
BafvAwy), the name of more than one city in the Scrip- 
tures and other ancient writings. See also BABEL. 

1. Originally the capital of the country called in 
Genesis Shinar (“920)), and in the later Scriptures 
Chaldaa, or the land of the Chaldeans (O" 7p). See 
those articles severally. 


1, The Name.—The word Habel seems to be con- | Periori 


nected in ite first occurrence with the Hebrew root 
dba, balal’, ‘to confound” (as if by contraction from 
the reduplicated form 533, Balbel’), ‘because the 
Lord did there confound the language of all the earth” 
(Gen, xi, 9); but the native etymology (see the Koran, 
li, 66) is Bab-il, ‘the gate of the god /t,” or perhaps 
more simply ‘‘the gate of God;” and this no doubt 
was the original intention of the appellation as given 
by Nimrod, though the other sense came to be attach- 
ed to it after the confusion of tongues (see Eichhorn, 
Biblioth, d. bibt. Lit, tii, 1001), Another derivation de- 
duces the‘word from 52 SB, “the court or city of 
Belus’’ (see Abulfeda in Rosenmiller, Al/erth, il, 60), 
or ba-"g (= 92), Bela Hill (Foret, Zeb. Handw, 
a.v.). A still different etymology is proposed by 
Tuch (Gen, p. 276), from 52 MZ, “the house of Bel.” 
Whichever of these etymologies may be regarded as 
the preferable one; the name was doubtless understood 
or accommodated by the sacred writer in Genesis 80 
as to be a agit: of the disaster that soon befell the 
founders of the place. In the Bible at a later date 
the place is appropriately termed ‘‘ Babylon the Great” 
(narra 532, Jer. Ii, 68; N22 baz, Dan. iv, 27), 
and by Josephus also (Ant. vill, 6, 1, 1) peydAn Baf3v- 
Ae). The name Babylon is Iikewise that by which 
it Is constantly denominated In the Sept. and later ver- 
sions, as well as by the Apocrypha (1 Macc. vi, 4; 
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Sasanz. 1, 5) and New Test. (Acts vil, 43), and final. 
ly the ancient Greek and Roman writers (aco 

Dict. of Class, Geogr. 8. v.). On the ontland. 
ish name Sheshsk (79), applied to it in Jer. xxv, 
26; Ui, 41, see the varions conjectures in RosenmAller, 
Alterth, 1, ii, 60 sq. The Jews believe it is a cabalis- 
tic mode of writing by the method known as “' Ath- 
bash” (q. v.). See SutsHar. 

The word ‘Babel,’ besides its original application 
to the tower (Gen. xi, 9), and its usual one (in the 
original) to the city of Babylon, {s also occasionally 
applied to the whole district of Chaldma, coincident 
with the plain of Shinar (Isa, xiv. 2), as well as to 
Babylonia, the province of the Assyrian empire of 


*G-| which it was the metropolis (2 Chron. xxxii, 81; 


xxxill, 11), and eventually to Persia itself (Ezra v, 
18; Neh, xiii, 6). See Nixeved. « 

2. Origin and Growth of the City.—This famous city 
was the metropolis of the province of Babylon and of 
the Babylonio-Chaldzan empire. It was situated in 
a wide plain on the Euphrates, which divided ft into 
two nearly equal parts. According to the book of 
Genesis, its foundations were Isid at the same time 
with those of the Tower of Babel. In the revolutions 
of centuries it underwent many changes, and received 
successive reparations and additions. The ancients 
were not agreed as to the authors or times of these, 
and any attempt to determine them now with strict 
accuracy must be fruitless. Semiramis and Nebu- 
chadnezzar are those to whom the city was indebted 
for its greatest augmentations and its chief splendor. 
Probably a temple was the first building raised by the 
primitive nomades, and in the gate of this temple justice 
would be administered In early times (comp. 2 Sam, 
xix, 8), after which houses would grow up about the 
gate, and In this way the name would readily pass 
from the actual portal of the temple to the settlement. 
Ac to the traditions which the Greeks derived 
from the Babylonians in Alexander’s age, the city was 
originally built about the year B,C, 2230. The archi- 
tectural remalns discovered in southern Babylonia, 
taken in conjunction with the monumental records, 
seem to indicate that it was not at first the capital, 
nor, indeed, a town of very greatimportance. It prob- 
ably owed its position at the head of Nimrod's cities 
(Gen. x, 10) to the power and pre-eminence to which 
it afterward attained rather than to any original su- 
ty that it could boast over the places coupled 
with it, Zrech, Ur, and EUlasar appear to have been 
all more ancient than Babylon, and were capital cities 
when Bab was a provincial village. The first rise 
of the Chaldwan power was in the region close upon 
the Persian Gulf, 2s Berosas indicated by his fieh-god 
Oannes, who brought the Babylonians civilization and 
the arts out of the sea (ap. Syncell. p. 28,8). Thence 
the nation spread northward up the course of the riv- 
ers, and the seat of government moved in the same 
direction, being finally fixed at Babylon, perhaps not 
earlier than B.C.1700,—Kitto; Smith, See Assyrra. 

8, Jts Fall and subsequent Condition.—Under Nabon- 
nadua, the last king, B.C. 538, Babylon was taken by 
Cyrus, after a slege of two years, in the dead of the 
night. Having firet, by means of its canals, turned 
the river Into the great dry lake west of Babylon, and 
then marched through the emptied channel, he made 
bis way to the outer walls of the fortified palace on its 
banks, when, finding the brazen gates incaatiously 
left open by the royal guards while en; in carous 
als, he entered with all his train; ‘‘the of Hosts 
was his leader,” and Babylon, as an empire, was no 
more. An Insurrection, under Darins Hystaspis (B.C. 
500), the object of which was tb gain emancipation 
from Persian bondage, ted’ that prince to punish the 

lonians by throwing down the walls and gat 
which had been left by Cyrus, and by expelling th 
from their homes, Xerxes plundered and deatro: 
the temple of Belas, which Alexander the Great wo 
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yrobably, but for his death, have restored. Under 
Seleucus Nicator the city began to aink speedily, after 
that monarch built Seleucia on the Tigris, and made 
it his place of abode. In the time of Strabo and Di- 
odorus Siculus the place lay in ruins. Jerome, in the 
fourth century of the Christian era, learned that the 
site of Babylon had been converted into o park or 
hunting-ground for the recreation of the Persian mon- 
archs, and that, in order to preserve the game, the 
walls had been from time to time repaired. If the 
following extract from Rich (p. 80) is compared with 
these historical facts, the prophecy of Isaiah (xiii, 19) 
will appear to have been strikingly fulfilled to the let- 
ter; “] had always imagined the belief of the exist- 
ence of eatyrs was confined to the mythology of the 
West; but a choadar who was with me when I exam- 
ined this ruin (the Mujelibeh) mentioned that in this 
desert an animal is found resembling a man from the 
head to the walst, but having the thighs and legs of 
a sheep or goat; he also said that the Arabs hunt it 
with dogs, and eat the lower parts, abstaining from the 
upper, on account of thelr resemblance to thoee of the 
human species,” More thorough destruction than that 
which has overtaken Babylon cannot well be conceived. 
Bich was unable to discover any traces ofits vast walls, 
and even its site has been a subject of dispute. ‘‘On 
its ruins,” says he, ‘‘there ls not a single tree growing, 
except an old one,” which only serves to make the 
desolation more apparent. Ruins like those of Baby- 
lon, composed of rabbish impregnated with nitre, can- 
not be cultivated. For a more detailed account of the 
history of Babylon, see the article BanyLowta.—Kitto, 

4, Ancient Descriptiona.—The statements respecting 
the topography and appearance of Babylon which 
have come down to us in classical writers are derived 
chiefly from two sources, the works of Herodotus and 
of Ctesins. These authors were both of them eye- 
witnesses of the glories of Babylon—not, indeed, at 
their highest point, but before they had greatly de- 
clined—and left accounts of the city and its chief 
buildings, which the historians and geographers of 
later times were, for the most part, content to copy. 
To these accounts are to be added various other details 
by Quintus Curtius, and Pliny, and a few notices by 
other ancient visitors. 

According to the account of Herodotus (i, 178-186) 
the walls of Babylon were double, the outer line being 
66 miles in circumference, built of large bricks cement- 
ed together with bitumen, and raised round the city in 
the form of an exact square; hence they measured 14 
miles along each face. They were 87 feet thick and 
850 feet high (Quintus Curtius says four horse-chariots 
could pass each other on them without danger), pro- 
tected on the outside by o vast ditch lined with the 
same material, and proportioned in depth and width to 
the elevation of the walls. The city was entered by 
twenty-five gates on each side, made of solid brass, and 
additionally strengthened by 250 towers, so placed 
that between every two gates were four towers, and 
four additional ones at the four corners. From all 
the gates proceeded streets running in t lines, 
each street being nearly fifteen miles in length, fifty 
in number, and crossing cach other at right angles. 
Other minor divisions occurred, and the whole city 
contained 676 squares, each about two miles and a 
quarter in circumference. Herodotus appears to im- 
ply that this whole space was covered with houses, 
which, he observes, were frequently three or four sto- 
ries high. The river ran through the city from north 
to south, and on each side was a quay of the same 
thickness as the walls of the city, and 100 stadia in 
length. In these quays were gates of brass, and from 
each of them steps descending into the river. A 
bridge was thrown across the river, of great beauty 
and admirable contrivance, a furlong in length and 80 
feet in breadth. As the Euphrates overflows daring 
the summer montha, through the melting of the snows 
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on the mountains of Armenis, two canals were cut to 
turn the course of the waters into the Tigris, and vast 
artificial embankments were raised on each side of the 
river, On the western side of the at fomghery wii 
lake, miles square, was excaval je} 
mesh tek ate Herodotus, of 85 feet, and into this lake 
the river was turned till the work was conipleted. At 
each end of the bridge was a palace, and these had a 
subterraneous communication. In each division of the 
town, Herodotus says, there was a fortress or strong- 
hold, consisting in the one case of the royal palace, in 
the other of the great temple of Belus. This last was 
a species of pyramid, composed of eight square towers 
placed one above the other, the dimensions of the base- 
ment tower being a stade—or above 200 yards—each 
way. The height of the temple is not mentioned by 
Herodotus. A winding ascent, which round 
all the towers, led to the summit, on which was placed 
a spacious ark or chapel, containing no statue, but re- 
ict by the natives as the habitation of the god. 

‘be temple stood in a sacred precinct, two stades (or 
400 yards) square, which contained two altars for burnt- 
offerings and a sacred ark or chapel, wherein was the 
golden image of Bel.—Kitto; Smith, 

According to Cteslas (ap, Diod. Sic. ii, 7 #q.), the cir- 
cuit of the city was a little under 42 miles. It lay, he 
says, on both sides of the Euphrates, and the two parts 
were connected together by a stone bridge above 1000 
yards long, and 80 feet broad, of the kind described by 
Herodotus. At either extremity of the bridge was a 
royal palace, that in the eastern city being the most 
magnificent of the two. It‘was defended by a triple 
enceinie, the outermost 7 miles round; the second, which 
was circular, 4} miles; and the third 2} miles, The 
height of the second or middle wall was 800 feet, and 
its towers were 420 feet. The elevation of the inner- 
most circuit was even greater than this. The walls 
of both the second and the third enclosure were made 
of colored brick, and re; ted hunting scenes—the 
chase of the leopard and the lion—with figures, male 
and female, regarded by Ctesias as those of Ninus and 
Semiramis. The other palace was inferior both in size 
and magnificence. It was enclosed within a ringle 
enceinte 34 miles in circumference, and contained rep- 
resentations of hunting and battle scenes, as well as 
statues in bronze, said to be those of Ninus, Semiramia, 
and Jupiter Belus. The two palaces were joined, not 
only by the bridge, but by a tunnel] under the river. 
Ctesias’ account of the temple of Belus has not come 
down to us. We may gather, however, that he rep- | 
resented its general character in much the same way 
as Herodotus, but spoke of it as surmounted by three 
statues, one of Bel, 40 feet high, another of Rhea, and 
a third of Juno or Beltis.—Smith. 

The account given by Quintus Curtins (v, 1) of the 
entrance of Alexander into Babylon may serve to en- 
liven the narrative, and, at the same time, make the 
impression on the reader's mind more distinct. ‘A 
great part of the inhabitants of Babylon stood on the 
walls, eager to catch a sight of their new monarch. 
Many went forth to meet him. Among these, Ba- 
gophanes, keeper of the citadel and of the royal treas- 
ure, strewed the entire way before the king with flow- 
ers and crowns; silver altars were also placed on both 
sides of the road, which were loaded not merely with 
frankincense, but all kinds of odoriferous herbs, He 
brought with him for Alexander gifts of various kinds 
—flocks of sheep and horses; lions also and panthers 
were carried before him in their dens. The magi 
came next, singing, in their usual manner, their on- 
cient hymns. After them came the Chaldeans, with 
their musical instruments, who are not only the proph- 
ets of the Babylonians, but their artists. The first 
are wont to sing the praises of the kings; the Chal- 
deans teach the motions of the tars and the periodic 
vicissitudes of the times andseasons, Then followed, 
last of all, the Babylonian knights, whose equipment, 
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as well ab that of their horses, seemed designed more 
for luxury than magnificence. The king, Alexander, 
attended by armed men, having ordered the crowd of 
the towns-people to proceed in the rear of his infantry, 
entered the city in » chariot and repaired to the pal- 
ace. The next day he carefully surveyed the house- 
hold treasure of Darius, and all his money. For the 
rest, the beauty of the city and its age tarned the eyes 
not only of the king, but of every one, on itself, and 
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est boast were the hanging gardens, which acquired 
even from Grecian writers the appellation of one of 
the wonders of the world. They are attributed to the 
gallantry of Nebuchadnezzar, who constructed them 
in compliance with a wish of his queen Amytis to pos- 
| sees elevated groves such as ehe had enjoyed on the 
hills around her native Ecbatana. Babylon was all 
flat; and to accomplish so extravagant a desire, an 
artificial mountain was reared, 400 feet on each side, 


that with good reason." Within a brief period after 
this Alexander lay a corpse in the palace. overtopped the walls of the city, that is, above BOC 
One or two additional facts may aid in conveying a | feet in elevation, The ascent from terrace to terrace 
full idea of this great and magnificent city. When | was made by corresponding flights of steps, while the 
Cyrus took Babylon by turning the Euphrates into a | terraces themselves were reared to their various stages 
neighboring lake, the dwellers in the middle of the|on ranges of regular piers, which, forming a kind of 
place were not for some time aware that their fellow- | vaulting, rose in succession one over the other to the 
townsmen who were near the walls had been captured. | required height of each terrace, the whole being bound 
This, says Herodotus (1, 191), was owing to the mag-| together by a wall of 22 feet in thickness, The level 
nitude of the city, and to the circumstance that at the | of each terrace or garden was then formed in the fol- 
time the inhabitants were engaged in csroosals, it be- | lowing manner: the top of the piers was first laid over 
ing a festive occasion. Nor, according to Xenophon, | with flat stones, 16 feet in length and 4 feet in width ; 
did the citizens of the opposite quarter learn the event | on these stones were spread beds of matting, then a 
till three hours after sunrise, the city having been | thick layer of bitumen; after which came two courses 
taken in the night. Alexander had to employ 10,000 | of bricks, which were covered with shects of solid lead. 
men during two months to remove the accumulated | The earth was heaped on this platform; and in order 
ruins precipitated by order of Xerxes nearly 200 years |to admit the roots of large trees, prodigious hollow 
before. From the fallen towers of Babylon have aris-|plers were built and filled with mould. From the 
en not only all the present cities in its vicinity, but | Euphrates, which flowed close to the foundation, water 
others which, like itself, have long since gone down| was drawn up by machinery. The whole, says Q. 
into the dust. Since the days of Alexander, four cap-|Curtias (v, 5), had, to those who saw ft from o dis- 
itals, at least, have been built out of its remains: Se-| tance, the appearance of woods over ing moun- 
leucia, by the Greeks; Ctesiphon, by the Parthians; |tains. Such was the completion of Nebuchadnegzar's 
Al Maidan, by the Persians; and Kufa, by the ca-| work, when he found himself at rest in bis house, and 
liphs; with towns, villages, and caravansaries with-| flourished in his palace. The king spoke and said, 
out number. The n f ts and materials | ‘Is not this great Bebylon that I have built for the 
were transported along the rivers and the canals, house of the kingdom by the might of my power and 
The antiquity of the canals of Babylonia dates from | the honor of my * (Dan. iv), a picture which 
the most remote periods of the Chaldswo-Babylonian | is amply justified by the descriptions of heathen writ- 
monarchy. The ancient kings of Assyria and Baby-|ers. Nowhere could the king have taken s0 compre- 
lonia well understood the value of canals, and their | hensive a view of the city he had so magnificently 
empire arose upon alluvial plains, amid a system of ir- | constructed and adorned as when walking on the high- 
rigation and draining which spread like a net-work | est terrace of the gardens of his palace. 
over the land. It may be sufficient to specify the} Babylon, as the centre of a great kingdom, was the 
Nahr Malikeh, or Royal the origin of which has | seat of boundless luxury, and its inhebitants were no- 
been referred both to Nimrod and Cush. Abydenus, |torious for their addiction to self-indulgence and ef- 
however, attributes it to Nebuchadnezzar. From the |feminacy. Q. Curtius (v, 1) asserts that “nothing 
account of Herodotus, it appears to have been of suffi-| could be more corrupt than its morals, nothing more 
cient breadth and depth to be navigable for merchant | fitted to excite and allure to immoderate pleasures. 
vessels, It le not, therefore, oi ing that some |The rites of hospitality were polluted by bln pecs 
writers bave considered it as the ancient bed of the|and most shameless justs. Money dissolved every 
Euphrates, The soll around Babylon is of a light, |tie, whether of kindred, respect, or esteem. The 
yielding nature, easily wrought for canals and other | Babylonians were very greatly given to wine and the 
purposes, whether of art or war. Cyrus, therefore, | enjoyments which accompany inebriety. Women were 
would find no great difficulty in digging a trench about | present at their convivialities, first with some degree 
the city sufficient to contain the waters of the river | of propriety, but, growing worse and worse by de- 
(Crop. vii). Alexander (Strabo, xvi, p. 610), in en- | grees, they ended by throwing off at once their modes- 
largimg one of the canals and forming basins for his {ty and their clothing.” Once in her life, according to 


while terraces one above another rose to a height that 


fleet, Isid open the graves of many buried kings and | Herodotus (1, 199), every native female was obliged to 
princes, which shows how readily the soll yields and 
gives way before the labors of man, 

The new palace built by Nebuchadnezzar was pro- 
digious in size and superb in embellishments. Its 
outer wall embraced six miles; within that circum- 
ference were two other embattled walle, besides a 
great tower, Three brazen gates led into the grand 
area, and every gate of consequence throughout the 
city was of brass. In accordance with this fact are 
the terma which Isaiah (xlv, 1,2) employs when, in 
the name of Jehovah, he Cyrus that the city 
should fall before him: ‘I will open before him the 
two-leaved gates; I will bresk in pleces the gates of 
brass ;'’ a prophecy which was fulfilled to the letter 
when Cyrus made himaelf master of the place. The 
palace was aplendidly decorated with statues of men 
and animals, with vessels of gold and sliver, and far- 
nished with laxuries of all kinds brought thither from 
conquests in Egypt, Palestine, and Tyre. Its great- 


visit the temple of Mylites, the Babylonian Astarte 
(q. v-) or Venus, and there receive the embraces of 
the first stranger who threw 4 piece of money into her 
lap; an abominable custom, thet is alluded to in the 
Apocrypha (Barach vi, 43) and by Strabo (vi, 1058). 
On the ground of their awful wickedness, the Baby- 
lonians were threatened with condign punishment, 
through the mouths of the prophets; and the tyranny 
with which the rulers of the city exercised their sway 
was not withont a decided effect In bringing on them 
the terrific consequences of the Divine vengeance. 
Nor In the whole range of literature is there any — 
to be found approaching to the sublimity, force, an: 
terror with which Isaiah and others B 
painful subject (Isa. xiv. 11; xlvil, 1; 7 
Dan. v, 1). Babylon even stands, therr 
Now Test. (Rev. ae 5) as the Ail ofthe 
less profligacy and idolatry.— . 

5. Jnvestigation of the ancient Topogro 
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amining the truth of these descriptions, we shall most 
conveniently commence from the onter circuit of the 
town. All the ancient writers appear to agree in the 
fact of a district of vast size, more or less inhabited, 
having been enclosed within lofty walls, and included 
under the name of Babylon. With respect to the ex- 
act extent of the circuit they differ. The estimate of 
Herodotus and of Pliny (H. N. vi, 26) ls 480 stades, 
of Strabo (xvi, i, 6) 885, of Q. Curtins (v, i, 26) 868, 
of Clitarchus (ap. Diod, Sic. ii, 7) 865, and of Ctesias 
(ap. ennd.) 860 stades. It is evident that here we 
have merely the moderate variations to be expected in 
independent measurements, except in the first of the 
nombers. Setting this aside, the differenca between 
the greatest and the least of the estimates is little 
more than one half per cent. With this near agree- 
ment on the part of so many authors, it is the more 
surprising that in the remaining case we should find 
the great difference of one third more, or 38} per cent. 
Perhaps the true explanation is that Herodotus spoke 
of the outer wall, which could be traced in his time, 
while the later writers, who never speak of an inner 
and an outer barrier, give the measurement of Herodo- 
tus’s inner wall, which may have alone remained in 
their day. This is the opinion of M. Oppert, who even 
believes that he has found traces of both 

showing them to have been really of the size ascribed 
tothem, This conclusion is at present disputed, and 
it is the more general belief of those who have exam- 
ined the ruins with attention that no vestiges of the 
ancient walls are to be fonnd, or, at least, that none 
have as yet been discovered. Still it is impossible to 
doubt that a line of wall incloaing an enormous area 
originally existed. The testimony to this effect is too 
strong to be set aside, and the disappearance of the 
wall is easily accounted for, either by the constant 
quarrying, which would naturally have commenced 
with it (Rich, First Mem. p. 44), or by the subsidence 
of the bulwark into the moat from which it was raised. 
Taking the lowest estimate of the extent of the cir- 
cuit, we shall have for the space within the rampart an 
area of above 100 square miles—nearly five times the 
size of London. It {s evident that this vast space 
cannot have been entirely covered with houses. Dio- 
dorus confesses (li, 9, ad fin.) that but a small part of 
the enclosure was inhabited in his own day, and Q. 
Curtius (v, i, 27) says that as much as nine tenths con- 
sisted, even in the most flourishing times, of gardens, 
parks, paradises, fields, and orchards, 

With regard to the height and breadth of the walls 
there is nearly as much difference of statement as with 
regard to their extent. Herodotus makes the height 
200 royal cubits, or 887} feet; Ctesias, 50 fathoms, or 
800 feet; Pliny and Solinus, 200 royal feet ; Strabo, 50 
cubits, or 75 feet. Here there is less appearance of in- 
dependent measurements than in the estimates of 
length. The two original statemente seem to be those 
of Herodotus and Ctesias, which only differ accidental- 
ly, the latter having omitted to notice that the royal 
scale was used. The later writers do not possess fresh 
data; they merely soften down what seems to them an 
exaggeration—Pliny and Solinus changing the cubits 
of Herodotus into feet, and Strabo the fathoms of Cte- 
sias into cubits, We are forced, then, to fall back on 
the earlier authorities, who are alao the only eye-wit- 
nesses; and, surprising as it seenis, perhaps we must 
believe the statement that the vast enclosed space 
above mentioned was surrounded by walls which have 
well been termed '‘ artificial mountains,’ being nearly 
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feet ; Pliny and Solinas, 50 royal, or about 60 common 
feet; and Strabo, 82 feet. Here again Pliny and So- 
linus have merely softened down Herodotus; Strabo, 
however, has a new number. This may belong prop- 
erly to the inner wall, which, Herodotus remarks (i, 
181), was of less thickness than the outer. 

According to Ctesias, the wall was strengthened 
with 250 towers, irregularly disposed, to guard the 
weakest parts (Diod. Sic. ii, 7); and, accarding to He- 
rodotus, it was pierced with a hundred gates, which 
were made of brass, with brazen lintels and side-posts 
(t, 179). The gates and walls are alike mentioned in 
Scripture, the height of the one and the breadth of the 
other being specially noticed (Jer. li, 58; comp. L, 15, 
and li, 53). 

Herodotus and Ctesias both relate that the banks 
of the river, as it flowed through the city, were on each 
side ornamented with quays. The stream has proba- 
bly often changed ite course since the time of Baby- 
lonian greatness, bat some remains of a quay or em- 
bankment on the eastern side of the stream still 
exist, upon the bricks of which is read the name of 
the last king. The two writers also agree as to the 
existence of a bridge, and describe it very similarly. 
Perhaps a remarkable mound which interrupts the 
long flat valley—evidently the ancient course of the 
river—closing in the principal ruins on the west, may 
be a trace of this structure, 

6, Present Character and Extent of the Ruins af 
Babylon,—The locality and principal structures of this 
once famous city are now almost universally admitted 
to be indicated by the remarkable remains near tha 
modern village of Hillah, which lies on the W. bank of 
the Euphrates, about 50 miles directly 8. of Bagdad, 


Plan of part of the Ruine of Babylon, on the eastern bank ot 
the Euphrates. 


About five miles above Hillah, on the opposite bank 


the height of the dome of St, Paul's (see Grote’s Greece, | of the Euphrates, occar a series of artificial mounds of 


ili, 897; and, om the other side, Mure’s Zit, of Greece, 
iv, 546). The rained wall of Nineveh was, it must be 
remembered, in Xenophon’s time, 150 feet high (Amab. 
Lil, 4, 10), and another wall which he passed in Meso- 
Potamia was 100 feet (13. il, 4, 12), 

The estimates for the thickness of the wall are the 
following: Herodotus, 50 royal cubits, or nearly 85 


enormous size, which have been recognised in all ages 
as probably indicating the site of the capital of south- 
ern Mesopotamia. They consist chieffy of three great 
masses of building—the high pile of unbaked brick- 
work called by Rich “ Afujelibe,” but which is known 
to the Arabs as ‘' Zabil;” the building denominated 
the ‘‘Kasr” or palace; and « lofty mound upon which 
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stands the modern tomb of Amran ibn-A (Loftus's 
Chakdea, p. 17). Besides these principal masses the 
most remarkable features are two parallel lines of 
rampart bounding the chief rnins on the east, some 
similar but inferior remains on the north and west, an 
embankment along the river side, a remarkable iso- 
lated heap in the middle of a long valley, which seems 
to have been the ancient bed of the stream, and two 
long lines of rampart, meeting at a right angle, and 
with the river forming an irregular triangle, within 
which all the ruins on this side (except Babil) are 
enclosed. On the west, or right bank, the remains 
are very slight and scanty. Thore is the ap ce 
of an enclosure, and ofa building of moderate ise with- 
in it, nearly opposite the great mound of Amran, but 
otherwise, unless at a long distance from the stream, 
this side of the Euphrates is absolutely bare of ruins, 
(See Rawlinson's Herodotus, il, 478). 
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Scattered over the country on both sides of the Eu- 
phrates, and reducible to no regular plan, are a num- 
ber of remarkable mounds, usually standing single, 
which are plainly of the same date with the great 
toass of ruins upon the river bank. Of these by far 
the most striking is the vast ruin called the Sirs 
Nimrud, which many regard as the Tower of Babel, 
situated about six miles to the S.W. of Hillah, and 
almost that distance from the Euphrates at the near- 
est point. This is a pyramidical mound, crowned ap- 
parently by the ruins of a tower, rising to the height 
of 153} feet above the level of the plain, and in cir- 
cumference somewhat more than 2000 feet. See Ba- 
Be. (Tower or). There is considerable reason to be- 
lieve from the inscriptions discovered on the spot, and 
from other documents of the time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
that it marks the site of Borsippa, and may thus have 
been beyond the limits of Babylon (Beros. Fr. 14). 


Portions of anclent Babylon distingnishable In the present Ruins. 


7. Identification of’ Sites.—On comparing the exist- 
ing ruins with the Aokeat of the ancient writers, the 
great difficulty which meets us is the position of the 
remains almost exclusively on the bank of the 
Tiver, All the old accounts agree in representing the 
Euphrates as running throagh the town, and the prin- 
cipal buildings as placed on the opposite sides of the 
stream. In explanation of this difficulty, it has been 
urged, on the one hand, that the Euphrates, having a 
tendency to run off to the right, has obliterated all 
trace of the buildings in this direction (Layard’s Nin, 
and Bab. p. 420); on the other, that, by a due exten- 


“View of Babil fram the West, 


sion of the area of Babylon, it may be made to include 
the Birs Nimrud, and that thus the chief existing re- 
mains will really lie on the opposite banks of the river 
(Rich, Second Memoir, p. 82; Ker Porter, Travels, ii, 
883), But the identification of the Birs with Borsippa 
seema to interfero with this latter theory; while the 
former is unsatisfactory, since we can scarcely suppose 
the abrasion of the river to have entirely removed all 
trace of such gigantic buildings as those which the an- 
cient writers describe. Perhaps the most probable 
solution is to be found in the fact that a large canal 
(called Shebil) intervened in ancient times between 
the Xasr mound and 
the rain now called 
Babil, which may ca- 
sily have been con- 
founded by Herodotus 
with the main stream. 
ies would siped =F 
6 two principal buil 
dings upon opposite 
sides; while the real 
river, which ran down 
the long valley to the 
west of the Kasr and 
Amran mounds, would 
also have separated (as 
Ctesias related) be- 
tween the greater and 
the lesser palace. If 
this explanation be ac- 
cepted as probable, wa 
may identify the prin- 
cipal ruins as follows: 
1, The great mound 
of Babil will be the 
ancient temple of Be- 
lus.. It is an oblong 
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form (which resem- 
bles those at Nine- 
veh, Susa, and elee- 
where), upon which 
are still standing cer- 
tain portions of the 
ancient residences to 
which the name of 
‘‘Kasr"’ or “ palace” 
especially attaches, 
The walls are com- 


=. of a pale yellow col- 
or, and ‘of excellent 
quality, bound to- 
gether by a fine lime 


tectural ornament— 
po buttreases, pi- 
asters, etc.; and in 
the rubbish at their 
base have been found 

= : slabs inscribed by 
View of the Kear. Nebuchadnezzar,and 


containing an ac- 
mass, composed chiefly of unbaked brick, rising from | count of the building of the edifice, as wel! as a few 
the plain to the height of 140 feet, flattish at the top, | sculptured fragments, and many plecés of enamelled 
in length about 200, and in breadth about 140 yards, | Lrickof brillianthues, On these last portions of figures 
This oblong shape is common tothe temples, or rather | are traceable, recalling the statements of Ctesias (ap. 
temple-towers of Low- 


ly the same propor. 

tions. It was origi. a 
nally coated with fine 2, 
barnt brick laid in an : ont nae 
excellent mortar, as 
‘was proved by Mr. 
Layard (Nin. and Bab. 
p. 452); and was, no 
doubt, built in stages, 
most of which have 
crumbled down, but 
which may still be in 
part concealed under 
the rubbish. Tho } 
statement of Berosus 
(Fragm. 14), that it 
‘was rebuilt by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, is con- | 
firmed by the fact that 
alithe inscribed bricks 
whichhave been found 
in {t bear the name of 
that king. It form- 
ed the tower of the 
Cae ‘was sur- 
moan a chapel ; 
but the main shrine, 
thealtars,and nodoabt 
the residences of the SEQ ; 
Priests, were at the Teas 
foot, in @ sacred pre- x 


~~. 


palace of Nebuchad- 
negzer. It is anirreg- 
ular square of about 
700 yards each way, 
and may be regarded N 
as chiefly formed of Chart of the Country round Babylon, with Limite of the ancient City. 
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Diodor. Sich].) that the brick walls of the palace wore 
colored, and represented hunting-scenes. No plan of 
the palace is to be made out from the existing re- 
mains, which are tossed in apparent confusion on the 
highest point of the mound. 8. The mound of Amrun 
is thought by BM. Oppert to represent the ‘' banging 
gardens” of Nebuchadnezzar; but this conjecture does 
not seem to be a very happy one. The mound is com- 
posed of poorer materials than the edifices of that 
prince, and has furnished no bricks containing his 
name, Again, it ls far too large for the hanging gar- 
dens, which are said to have been only 400 feet each 
way. The ea ? sg rir bog re by Rich as an 
parallelogram, 1100 y. ng by 800 broad, 
and by Ker Porter as a triangle, the sides of which are 
posts lion 1400, 1100, and 850 feet. Its dimensions 
therefore, very greatly exceed those of the curious 
structure with which it has been identified. Most 
poe it represents the ancient palace, coeval with 
peaath:7 iteell, of which Nebuchadnezzar speaks in his 
inscriptions as adjoining his own mote magnificent 
residence, Its the only part of the ruins from which 
bricks have been derived containing the names of kings 
earlier than Nebuchadnezzar, and is therefore entitled 
to be considered the most ancient of the e: re 
mains, 4, The ruins near each side of the Euphrates, 
together with all the other remains on the west bape 
may be considered to represent the lesser 
Ctesias, which is sald to have been conn: with ie 
greater by a bridge acroes the river, as well as by a 
tunnel under the channel of the stream(!). The old 
course of the Euphrates seems to have been a little east 
of the present one, passing between the two parallel 
ridges near it at the bend fn the middle, and then 
closely skirting the mound of Amran, #0 as to have 
both the ruins just named upon its right bank. These 
ruins are of the same date and style. The bricks of 
that on the east bank bear the name of Neriglissar ; 
and there can be little doubt that this rnin, together 
with those on the opposite side of the stream, are the 
remains ofa palace built by him. Perhaps (as already 
remarked) the little mound immediately south of this 
point, near the east bank, may be 4 remnant of the an- 
cient bridge. 5, The two long parallel lines of em- 
bankment on the vast, which form so striking a feature 
in the remains as seecred be kk OF by Porter and Rich, but 
which are M. Oppert, may either be the 
lines of an outer pra inner enclosure, of which Neba- 
chadnezgar speaks as defences of his palace, or they 
may represent the embankments of an enormous reser- 


voir, which is often mentioned by that monarch as ad-| ham, Trav 


Joining his palace toward the east. 6, The southern-| ;, 
most embankment, near the east bank of the aided 
composed of bricks marked with the name of La! 

tua or Nabunit, and is undoubtedly a portion o: the 
work which Berosus ascribes to the last king (Fragm. 
14).—Smith, 

It must be admitted, however, that the foregoing 
echeme of identification (which {s that proposed by 
Rawlinson, Herodotus, i, Essay iv) involves the improb-. 
able supposition of a mistake on the part of the ancient 
authorities concerning the course of the Euphrates 
through the middie pe the city; it seems also unduly 
to restrict the ancient limits, and thus excludes the 
Birs Nimrud; and It affords no explanation of the re- 
markable line of mounds meeting in a right angle on 
the east of the ruins, and most naturally thought by 
nearly aJl topographers (Rich, Ker Porter, Flandin, 
Layard, and Fergusson) to have been one of the cor- 
ners of the city wall. Nor does it altogether agree 
with tha recent conjectural restoration of the royal res- 
idence at Babylon on the bold plan of M. Phare Go 
the Altas accompanying hie Expédition en 
Par. 1858), who sup; the extant seals opposite 
Hillah to be those alone of the palace, with its accom- 
panying structures, and gardens, and enclosing walls, 
tho doable line of city walls being of much larger ex- 
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tent, He appears, however, to have disreganied many 
details of the modern as well as ancient indication in 
his identification (eee Rawlinson, ut sup. p. 487 sq.). 
Perhaps it will yet appear that, while Rawlinson’s lo- 
cations (as above) are correct 80 far as concerns the 
royal buildings themselves, the chart of Oppert (given, 
above) traly represents the entire circuit of the city; 
and that the palace, with its appendages, was enclosed 
in an interior quadrangle, which the river likewise di- 
vided diagonally, its eastern half corresponding to the 
triangle embracing the modern ruins here described. 

The moet remarkable fact connected with the mag- 
nificence of Babylon is the poorness of the material 
with which such wonderful results were produced. 
The whole country, being alluvial, was entirely desti- 
tute of stone, and even wood was scarce and of bad 
pee uatity, being only yielded by: the palm-groves which 

inged the courses of the canals and rivers. In de 
fault of theese, the o materials for building, re- 
course wns had to the of the country—in many 
parts an excellent clay—and with bricks made from 
this, elther sun-dried or baked, the vast atructures 
were raised which, when they stood in their integrity, 
provoked comparison with the pyramids of Egypt, and 
which, even in their decay, excite the astonishment of 
the traveller. A modern writer bas noticed, as the 
true secret of the extraordinary results produced, “‘ the 
unbounded command of naked human strength’’ which 
the Babylonian monarchs had at their disposal (Grote's 
Hist, of Greece, il, 401); but this alone will not ac- 
for the ; and we must give the Baby- 
lonians credit for a genius and » grandeur of concep- 
tion rarely surpassed, which led them to employ the 
labor whereof they had the command in works of #0 
imposing a character. With only “brick for stone,” 
and at first only “‘elime ("2f7) for mortar” (Gen. xi, 
8), they constructed edifices of so vast a size that they 
still remain at the present day among the most enor- 
mous ruins in the world, impressing the beholder at 
once with awe and admiration.—Smitb. 

8, Literature,—For the descriptive portions, Rich’s 
Two Memoirs on Babylon; Ker Porter's Tyavels, li, 286 
aq.; Layard’s Nineveh ced Babylon, ch. xxii; Fresnel's 
Two Letters to M, Mohi, \n » Chaldoay ob iy Ol June 


Bab. (Lond. 1816); Wellsted, Travels (Lond. 1888); 
Ritter, 2 xi, 865 eq.; Mannert, Geographie, 
VI, 1, 408 @q.; Ainaworth's Researches (Lond. 1838); 
Chesney, shy rasa Exped. (Lond. 1859); Bucking 
Mesopotamia (Lond. 1828) ; Mignan, Trae, 
ond. 1629); Fraser, in Kurdistan 
lead: 1840). On the identification of the rains with 
ancient sites, compare Rawlinson's Herod7tws, vol. il, 
Essay iv; Oppert's Mape and Plane (Paris, 1858); 
Rennell’s Ker in Rich's Babylon and Per: Lond. 
1889); Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc, (Lond. 1855), xv, pt. 
2, On the architecture, Hirt, Gesch, d. Baukunst, i, 
145 aq.; Fergusson, Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolie 
Corie, Monten, Ral. 2 ‘Babylon. (Copenh 1830); 
customs, Minter, pen! H 

‘asengemiide, i, 


106 6q.; Heine, Da Babylon. mutier, 
In the Comment. Soc. Gotting. xvi, 82 
Ue. Pa ap ysl ase eg his Se Eee, ha Peat 
yn rs ' Jahn, Kinleit, i, 284; 
perry in the d. Kunde d. ‘Morgent.', 212 
9q.; Ul, 171 8q,; ii, 179 0q.; Rawlinson, Cuneiform Jn- 
scriptions (Lond, 1860); Jour, Sac, Lit, Jan. 1859, Bee 
Bapronsia. 
. Another Babylon lay in Egypt, south of Heliop- 
olis, on the east bank of the Nile (Strabo, 
it was founded by Babylonians, who had emir 
during the civil commotions betweer 
empires (Diod, Sic. 1, 56; Josephus, Ant. 
Tes ruins are deseribed by Hartmann (47 
Africa, 1926), Prokesch (Erinnerungen, i, 5! 
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Cham ) Egypte, ii Tt is now called Ba-|to the Aramaic branch, and was indeed a dialect sim- 
Soot (heats an r) rey iy 8. v.). ilar to that which is now called the Chaldee. See 
3, The Babylon in 1 Pet, v, 18, is thought by come |Azamaan Lanouacz; Cuxeirorm IxecRirrions, 
to be Rome, but by others (in accordance with a tradi- |The two words, Babytonia and Chaldwa, were, how- 
tion of the Coptic Christians) to be the above place in | ever, sometimes used in another signification; Baby- 
Egypt. Baronins contradicts this last assertion by lonia, as containing in an extended sense Assyria also 
saying there is no mention of a Bishop of Babylon till | and Mesopotamia, near! all the countries which As- 
500 years after Peter's time, under Justin the Younger | syria in its wideat meaning embraced; while Chaldea 
(see also Bertholdt, Ein. vi, 8063; Steiger, Br. Pet. | indicated, in @ narrower signification, the south-wert- 
p- 218q.), There is no reason for supposing any |ern part of Babylonia between the Euphrates end 
other than ancient Babylon to be here meant, since it | Babylon (Strabo, xvi; Ptol.). In Hebrew, Babylonia 
is known that thie continued to be inhabited by Jews | bore the name of Srivar (q. v.), or ‘the land of 
down to the Christian era (Gesen. Jeaa. i, 470, Com- | Shinar;” while ‘‘ Babylon” (Psa. cxxxvii, 1) and “the 
pare Neander, Ch. Hist. |, 79, 80; Davideon, Jntrod, to | land of the Chaldeans” (Jer. xxlv, 56; Ezek. xii, 18) 
N. T. ili, 866. See Perzr (Episr.xs or). seem to signify the empire of Babylon. It is in the 
4. In the Apocalypse (xiv, 8; xvi, 19; xvil, 5; | letter sense that we shall here treat it, See Cuar- 
xvili, 2) Babylon stands for Rome, symbolizing hea- | D£Ax8, . 
thenism: ‘Babylon is fallen, that great city, because | I. Gecgraphy and general Description.—This province 
she made al! nations drink of the wine of the wrath | of Middle Asia was bordered on the north by Meso- 
of her fornication.” This reference appears to have | potamia, on the east by the Tigris, on the sonth by 
been derived from the practice of the Jews, who wero |the Persian Gulf, and on the west by the Arabian 
accustomed to designate Rome, which they bated, by | Desert. On the north it began at the point where the 
the opprobrious and not inappropriate namo of Baty- | Euphrates and Tigris approach each other, and ex- 
lon (Schéttgen, Hor, Hebr.1,1125), The literal Baby-| tended to their common outlet in the Persian Gulf, 
lon was the beginner and of tyranny and | pretty nearly comprising the country now designated 
idolatry ; first by Nimrod or Ninus, and afterward Ly | /rak Arabi. The climate Is temperate and salubrious, 
Nebuchadnezzar; and therefore, in Isa, xlvil, 12, she | The country in ancient times was very prolific, espe- 
is aecused of magical enchantments from her youth or | cially in corn and palms, Timber-trees it did not 
infancy, i.e. from her very first origin as a city or na-| produce. Many parts have opines of naphtha. As 
tion. ‘This city and its whole empire were taken by | rain is infrequent, even in winter months, the 
the Persians under Cyrus; the Persians were subdued | country owes its fruitfulness to the annual overflow 
by the Macedonians, and the Macedonians by the Ro- | of the Euphrates and the Tigris, whose waters are con- 
mans; so that Rome succeeded to the power of Old Baby-| veyed over tho land Ly means of canals, Quintus 
ton, And it was her method to adopt the worship of tho | Curtius (ij, 5) declares that the country between the 
falee deities she had conquered; #0 that by her own | Euphrates and the Tigris was covered with so rich a 
acte she became the Aciress and successor of all the Baby- that the cattle were driven from their pastures 
lonian idolatry, and of all that was introduced into it | lest they should be destroyed by satiety and fatness, 
by the intermediate successors of Babylon, and conse- | During the three great empires of the East, no tract 
quently of all the idolatry ofthe earth. See REvzLa-| ofthe whole appears to have been so reputed for fer- 
TION. tility and riches as the district of Babylonia, which 
Farther, that Babylon is Rome is evident from the | arose in the main from the proper management of the 
explanation given by the angel in Rev. xvii, 18, where | mighty river which fi through it, Herodotus 
it is expressly said to be “that great city which raleth | mentions that, when reduced to the rank of a province, 
over the kings of the earth ;”’ no other city but Rome | {t yielded a revenue to the kings of Persia which com- 
being in the exercise of such power at the time when | prised half thelr income, The terms in which the 
the vision was seen. That Constantinople is not | Scriptures describe its natural as well as its acquired 
meant by Babylon {s plain also from what Mede has | supremacy when St was the imperial city, evidence the 
stated (Works, p, 922): ‘The seven heads of the beast }same facts. They call it ‘Babylon, the glory of - 
(says he) are by the made a double type, both | kingdoms; the beauty of the Chaldee excellency ; the 
of the seven kills whore the woman eitteth, and of the | lady of kingdoms, given to pleasure; that dwelleth 
seven sovereignties with which in a successive order the | carelessly, and sayeth in her heart J am, and there is 
beast should reign. This is a pair of fetters to tie|none else beside me.” But now, in the expressive 
both beast and whore to Westera Rome." Rome or | and inimitable language of the same book, may It be 
Mystic Babylon (ays the same author, p. 484) 1s call- | said, “' She sits as a widow on the ground. There is 
ed the ‘‘ Great City,” not from any reference to its ex-}no more a throne for thee, O daughter of the Chal. 
tent, but because it was the queen of other cities, See}dmans|’’ As for the abundance of the coun’ it has 
Eouz. vanished os clean away as if “the besom of desola- 
Babylonia (BafvAwria), a name for the southern | tion” had swept it from north to south, the whole 
portion of Mesopotamia, constituting the region of |/and, from the outskirts of Bagdad to the farthest 
which Babylon was the chief city. The latter name | Tech of eight, lying a melancholy waste. 
alone is occasionally used in Scripture for the entire| In order to defend the country against hostile at- 
region; but its most usual designation ie Cnarpaa | tacks from its neighbors, northward from Babylonia, 
(q.v.). The Chaldmans proper, or CAcadim, however, | between the two rivers, a wall was built, which is 
were probably originally from the mountainous known under the name of the Median Wall (Xen. 
farther north, now occupied by the Kurds (with w) Anab, ii, 4, 12).—The Babylonians were famous for 
name, indeed, many find an etymological connection ; | the manufacture of cloth and carpets; they also ex- 
eee Golins, ad Alfrag. p.17; Rddiger, in the Zeitechr, | celled in making perfumes, in carving in wood, and in 
« d. Kunde d. Morgen. ili, 8), a portion of whom un- | working in precious stones. They were a commercial 
ler the Assyrian sway may have migrated into Meso- | as well as manufacturing people, and carried on a very 
potamia (see Tas. xxiii, 13), and thus eventually be- | extensive trade alike by land and by sea. Babylon 
came masters of the rich plain of Shinar (see Vitringa, | was indeed a commercial depét between the Eastern 
and the Western worlds (Ezek. xvii, 4; Isa. xlili, 14). 
See Conorznce, Thus favored by nature and aided 
by art, Babylonia became the first abode of social order 
and the cradle of civilization, Here first arose a pow- 
erful empire—here astronomy was first cultivated— 
here measures and weights were first employed. He- 


ad Jesa. 1, 412 sq.; Gesentus, art. Chaldder, in Erech 
and Gruber's Encycl.). The original inhabitants nev- 
ertheless appear to have been of the Shemitic family 
(see Adelung, Mithrida?. i, 814 9q.; Olshausen, Zmend, 
sum A. T. p. 41 oq.) ; and their language belonged to 
the class of tongues epoken by that race, particularly 
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rodotus has noticed the Chaldmans as a tribe of priests 
(i, 28); Diodorus (i, 28) as a separate caste under 
Belus, an Egyptian priest; while the book of Daniel re- 
fers to them as astrologers, , and soothsayers ; 
but there can be little doubt, as laid down by Gesenius 
(Jesa. xxtil, 18), that it was the name of @ distinct na- 
tion, if not, as Heeren (Manual of Anc. fist. p. 2) bas 
maintained, the name of the northern nomades in gen- 
eral. In connection with Babylonia, the Chaldwans 
are to be regarded as nation as wellasa 
learned le; they introduced a correct method of 
vockontig-timocaded. Vague: ‘eabnitelgn ‘with Malema: 
sar, B.C. 747. There is a scriptaral reference to the 
rowd period in the history of the Chaldees when 
ed men filled the streets and the temples of Nine- 
veh and Babe!: ‘‘ Bebold the land of the Chaldsans ; 
this people was not, till the Assyrian founded it for 
them that dwell in the wilderness: they set up the 
towers thereof, they raised up the palaces thereof; and 
he bronght it to ruin’ (Iea. xxili, 18). Babylonia, 
doring this perlod, was “‘the land of the Chaldsans,’’ 
the same as that into which the children of Judah 
were carried away captive (Jer. xxiv, 5).—Kitto, a. v. 
See Carrivirr. 


II. History of' the Babylonian Empire.—The history 
of Babylon itself mounts up to a time not very much 
later than the Flood. See Baszt. The ve his- 
torian seems to have possessed authentic records of his 
country for above 2000 years before the conquest by 
Alexander (Berosus, Fragm. 11); and Scriptare rep- 
resents the ‘ beginning of the kingdom”’ as belonging 
to the time of Nimrod, the grandson of Ham, and the 
great-grandson of Noah (Gen. x, 6-10). Of Nimrod 
no trace has been found in the Babylonian remains, 
unless he is identical with the god of the Baby- 
lonian Pantheon, and eo with the Greek Belus, the 
hero-founder of the city, This identity is possible, 
and at any rate the most ancient inscriptions appear 
to show that the itive inhabitants of the country 
were really , 1. e. identical in race with the 
early Inhabitants of Southern Arabia and of Ethiopia. 
The seat of government at this early time was, as has 
been in lower Babylonia, Erech (Warka) and 
Ur (Mugheir) being the capitals, and Babylon (if built) 
being a place of no consequence. The country was 
called Shinar (A313), and the people the Abtad‘m 
(comp. Accad of Gen. x,10). Of the art of this period 
we bave spetbinuaa ta Ube Fetes of Maghele and Wacko, 
the remains of which date from at least the 20th cen- 
tury before our era. Wee find the use of kiln-baked as 
well as of sun-dried bricks already begun; we find 
writing practised, for the bricks are stamped with the 
names and titles of the kings; we find buttresses em- 
ployed to support buildings, and we bave probable in- 
dications of the system of erecting lofty buildings in 
stages. On the other hand, mortar is unknown, and 
the bricks are laid either in clay or in bitumen (comp. 
Gen, xi, 8); they are rudely moulded, and of various 
shapes and sizes; sun-dried bricks predominate, and 
some large buildings are composed entirely of them ; 
in these reed-matting occurs at intervals, apparently 
used to protect the mass from disintegration. There 
is no trace of ornament [n the erections of this date, 
which were imposing merely by their size and solidity. 

Tho first important change which we are able to 
trace in the external condition of Babylon is its enb- 
jection, at a time anterior to Abraham, by the neigh- 
boring kingdom of Elam or Susiana, Berosus spoke 
of a firet Chaldwan dynasty consisting of eleven kings, 
whom he probably represented aa reigning from B.C. 
2234 to B.C. 1976. At the last mentioned date he said 
there was a change, and a new dynasty succeeded, 
consisting of 49 kings, who reigned 458 years (from 
B.C. 1976 to B,C. 1518). It is thought that this tran- 
sition may mark the invasion of Babylonia from the 
East, and the establishment of Elamitic influence in 
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the country, nnder Chedorleomer (Gen. xiv), whose 
Tepresentative appears as a conqueror in the inscrip- 
tions. Amraphel, kinz of Shinar, and Arioch, 
of Ellasar (Larsa), would be tributary princes whom 
Chedorlaomer subjected, while he himself may 
have become the founder of the new dynasty, which, 
according to Berosus, continued on the throne for above 
450 years. From this point the history of Babylon is 
almost a blank for above twelve centuries. Except 
in the mention of the plundering of Job by the Chal- 
dseans (Job i, 17), and of the ‘goodly Babylonish gar- 
ment” which Achan coveted (Josh, vii, 21), Scripture 
is ellent with regard to the Babylonians from the time 
of Abraham to that of Hezekiah. Berosus covered 


of the country furnish a series of names, 
of which is very uncertain, which may be arranged 
with a good of probability in chronological order, 
apparently belonging to the first of these three dynas- 
ties. Ofthe second no traces have been hitherto dis- 
covered. The third would seem to be identical with 
the Upper of Assyria, of which some account 
has been given in the article Assrata, It would ap- 
pear, then, as if Babylon, after having a native Chal- 
dean which ruled for 224 years (Brandis, p. 
17), and a second dynasty of Elamitic jeane who 
ruled for a farther period of 458 years, fell wholly 
under Semitic infleence, becoming subject first to Ara- 
bia for two centuries and a half, and then to Assyria 
for above five centuries, and not regaining even a quali- 
fled independence tilt the time marked by the close of 
the Upper and the formation of the Lower Assyrian 
empire, This ls the conclusion which seems naturally 
to follow from the abstract which is all that we pos- 
sess of Berosus; and donbdtless it is to a certain extent 
true, Bat the statement is too broad to be exact; and 
the monuments show that Babylon was at no time ab- 
sorbed into Aasyria, or even for very many years to- 
gether a submissive vassal, Assyria, which she had 
colonized during the time of the second or great Chal- 
dean dynasty, to which she had given letters and the 
arts, and which she had held in subjection for many 
hundred years, became in har turn (about B.C. 1270) 
the predominant Mesopotamian power, and the glory 
of Babylon in consequence suffered eclipse. But she 
bed ber native kings during the whole of the Assyrian 
period, and she frequently contended with her great 
neighbor, being sometimes even the agressor. Though 
much sank from her former greatness, she continued 
to be the second power in Asia, and retalned a vitali- 
ty which at a later date enabled her to become onoa 
more the head of an empire, 

The line of Babylonian kings becomes exactly 
known to us from the B.C. 747, An astronomi- 
cal work of the geographer Ptolemy has ved to 
us a document, the Importance of which for compara- 
tive chronology it is scarcely possible to exaggerate. 
The Canon of Ptolemy, as it is called, gives us the suc- 
ceaston of Babylonian monarchs, with the exact length 
of the reign of each, from the year B.C. 747, when 
Nabonassar mounted the throne, to B.C. 831, when the 
last Persian king was dethroned by Alexander. This 
document, which, from its close accordance with the 
statements of Scripture, always vindicated to itself a 
hizh authority in the eyes of Christian chronologers, 
has recently been confirmed In so many points by the 
inscriptions that its authentic character is established 
beyond all possibility of cavil or dispute, As the hv 
of all eccurate calculation for Oriental dates pr 
to Cyrus, it seems proper to transcribe the ear! 
tion of It in this place. [The accessions are gi 
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cording to the mra of Nabonsssar, and dates B.C. are 
added for convenience sake. } 
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Of Nabonassar, the first king in Ptolemy's list, 
nothing can be said to bs known except the fact, re- 
ported by Berosus, that he destroyed all the annals of 

. hie predecessors for the purpose of compelling the 
Babylonians to date from himself (Fragm. 11a). It 
has been conjectured that he was the husband or son 
of Semiramis, and owed to her his possession of the 
throne. But of this theory there is at present no 
proof. It rests mainly upon a synchronism obtained 
from Herodotus, who makes Semiramis a Babylonian 
queen, and places her five generations (167 years) be- 
fore Nitocris, the mother of the last king. The Ae- 
syrian discoveries have shown that there was a Se- 
roiramls about this time, but they furnish no evidence 
of her connection with Babylon, which still continues 
uncertain. The immediate succeasors of Nabonassar 
are still more obscure than himself. Absolutely noth- 
ing beyond the brief notation of the canon has reached 
us concerning Nedius (or Nabius), Chinginus (or 
Chinzirus), and Porus, or Eluleus, who certainly can- 
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removed Beli, and placed his eldest son—who appears 
in the canon as Aparanadius—opon the throne. Ape- 
ranadius reigned for six years, when he wae encceeded 
by a certain Regibelus, who reigned for one year; 
after which Mesesimordacas held the throne for four 
years. Nothing more is known of these kings, and it 
is uncertain whether they were viceroys or independ- 
ent native monarchs. They were contemporary with 
Sennacherib, to whoee reign belongs also the second 
interregnum, extending to eight years, which the 

between the reigns of Mesesimorda- 
In Asaridanos critical eyes long 
ago detected Esarhaddon, Sennacherib’s son and suc- 
ceasor; and it may be regarded as certain from the in- 
ecriptions that this king ruled in person over both 
Babylonia and Assyria, holding his court alternately 
at their respective capitals. Hence we may under 
stand how Manasseh, his contemporary, came to be 
“carried by the captains of the king of Assyria to 
Babylon'’ instead of to Nineveh, as would have heen 
done in any other reign. See EsAnnappon, Saos- 
dochinus and Ciniladanus (or Cinneladanus), his broth- 
er (Polyhist.), the successors of Asaridanus, are kings 
of whose history we know nothing. Probably they 
were viceroys under the later Assyrian monarchs, who 
are represented by Abydenus (ap. Euseb.) as retaining 
thelr authority over Babylon up to the time of the last 
aioge of Nineveh. 

With Nabopolassar, the successor of Cinneladanus, 
and the father of Nebuchadnezzar, a new era in the 
history of Babylon commences. According to Aby- 
denus, who probably drew his information from Be- 
| Tosus, be was appointed to the government of Babylon 
| by the last Assyrian king, at the moment when the 

ledes were about to make their final attack; where- 
upon, betraying the trust reposed in him, be went over 
to the enemy, arranged a mi between his son 
Nebuchadnezzar and the daughter of the Median lead- 
er, and joined in the last efege of the city, Sec Nrx- 
xven. On the success of the confederates (B.C. 625) 
Babylon became not only an independent kingdom, 


not be the Tyrian king of that name mentioned by | but an empire; the southern and western portions of 
Menander (ap. Joseph. Ant, ix, 14, 2), Mardocem-| the Assyrian territory were assigned to Nabopolassar 

lus, on the contrary, 1s a monarch to whom great |in the partition of the spoile which followed on the 
esas attaches, He is undoubtedly the Merodach- | conquest, and thereby the Babylonian dominion be- 
Baladan, or Berodach-Baladan (q, v.) of Scripture, | came extended over the whole valley of the Euphrates 
and was @ personage of great consequence, reigning | as fur as the Taurus range, over Syria, Phoenicia, Pal- 
himself twice, the first time for 12 yeara, contempo- | estine, Idamma, and (perbaps) a portion of E,zypt. 
raneously with the Assyrian king Sargon, and the sec- | Thus, among others, the Jews passed quietly and al- 
ond time for six months only, during the first yoar of | most without remark from one feudal head to another, 


Sennacherib; and leaving a sort of claim 
to his sons and grandsons, who are found to have been 
engaged in hostilities with Esearhaddon and his suc- 
cessor, His dealings with Hezekiah sufficiently indi- 
cate the independent position of Babylon at this period, 
while the interest which he felt In an astronomical 
phenomenon (2 Chron, xxxil, 81) harmonizes with the 
character of a native Chaldman king which appears to 
belong to him. The Assyrian inscriptions show that 
after reigning 12 years Merodach-Baladan was de- 
prived of his crown and driven into banishment by 
Sargon, who appears to have placed Arceanus (his 
on?) upon the throne as viceroy, a position which he 
malntained for five years, A time of trouble then en- 
sued, estimated in the canon at two years, during 
which various pretenders assumed the crown, among 
them a certain Hagisa, or Acises, who reigned for 
about 6 month, and Merodach-Baledan, who held the 
throne for half a year (Polyhist. ap. Euseb,), Sen- 
nacherib, bent on re-establishing the influence of As- 
syria over Babylon, proceeded agains| 
dan (a8 he informs us) {n hie first year, and having de- 
throned him, placed an Assyrian named Belib, or Beli- 
bus, upon the throne, who ruled as his viceroy for 
three years. At the end of this time, the party of 
Merodach-Baladan still giving trouble, Sennacherib 
descended again into Babylonia, once more overran it, 


t Merodach-Bala. | 


exchanging dependency on Assyria for dependency on 
Babylon, and continuing to pay to Nabopolassar the 
same tribute and service which they had previously 
rendered to the Assyrians. Friendly relations seem 
to have been maintained with Media throughont the 
reign of Nabopolassar, who led or sent a contingent to 
help Cyaxares in his Lydian war, and acted as medi- 
ator in the negotiations by which that war was con- 
claded (Herod. i, 74), At a later date hostilities troke 
out with Egypt. Necho, the son of Psamatik I, about 
the year B.C. 608 invaded the Babylonian dominions 
on the south-west, and made himself master of the en- 
tire tract between his own country and the Euphrates 
(2 Kings xaill, 29, and xxiv, 7), Nabopolassar was 
now advanced in life, and not able to take the field in 
ager (Beros. Frag. 14). He therefore sent bis son, 
ebuchadnexzzar, at the head of a large army, asainst 
the Egyptians, and the battle of Carchemish, which 
‘8000 followed, restored to Babylon the former limits 
\ of her territory (comp, 2 Kings xxiv, 7 with Jer, xtvi, 
2~12). Nebuchadnezzar pressed forward and had 
reached Egypt, when news of hie father’s death re- 
called him, and hastily returning to Babylon, he was 
fortunate enough to find himself, without any strug- 
| gle, acknowledged king (B.C. 604). 
A complete account of the works and exploits of 
this great monarch—by far the most remarkable of 
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all the Babylonian kings—will be given in the article 
Neavcwapwezsar. It is enough to note in this place 
that he was great both in peace and in war, but great- 
er in the former. Besides reco the 


ly conq 

and beautifier of his native land—as the builder and 
restorer of almost all her cities and temples—thet this 
moovarch obtained that great reputation which has 
handed down his name tradi ly in the East on a 
par with those of Nimrod, Solomon, and Alexander, 
and made it still a famillar term in the mouths of the 
people. Probably no single man ever left behind him 
as his memorial upon the earth one half the amount 
of building that was erected by this-king. The an- 
clent ruins and the modern towns of Babylonia are 
alike built almost exclusively of bis bricks. Babylon 
itself, the capital, was ‘ly the object of his at- 
tention, It was hore that, besides repairing the walls 
and restoring the tem: he constructed that mag- 
nificent palace, which, with its triple enclosure, its 
hanging gardens, its plated pillars, and Its rich orna- 
mentation of enamelled brick, was regarded In ancient 
times as one of the seven wonders of the world (Strab. 
xvi, 1, § 5). 

Nebuchadnezzar died B.C. 661, having reigned 43 
years, and was succeeded by Evil-Merodach, bis son, 


‘who is called in the Canon Illoaradamus, This prince, | ctled. 


who, ‘‘in the year that he began to reign, did lift 
up the head of Jehoischin, king of Judah, out of pris- 
on’ (2 Kings xxv, 27), was murdered, after having 
held the crown for two years only, by N y, his 
brother-in-law. See Evi-Mrropaca, Neriglissar 
—the Neri, of the Canon—is (apparently) 
identical with the “N har-ezer, Rab-Mag” of 
Jeremiah (xxxix, 8,18, 14), He bears this title, which 


has been translated ‘‘chief of the )” (Gesenius), 
or ‘‘ chief priest” (Col. Rawlinson), in the inscriptions, 
and calls himself the son of a ‘ of Babylon." 


Some writers have considered him identical with ‘‘ Da- 
rins the Mede’’ (Larcher, Conringius, Bouhier); but 
thie is improbable [eee Dazivus THE Mzpe], and he 
must rather be regarded as a Babylonian of 


who, having married a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, | N. 


raised his thoughts to the crown, and finding Evil- 
Merodach unpopular with his sabjecta, murdered him, 


and became his successor. Neriglissar built the pal-| (Beros. 


ace at Babylon, which seems to have been placed 
originally on the west bank of the river. He was 
probably advanced in life at his accession, and thus 
reigned but four yeara, though he died a nataral death, 
and left the crown to his son Laborosoarchod. This 
prince, though « mere lad at the time of his father’s 
decease, was allowed to ascend the throne without 
difficulty; but when he had reigned nine months he 
became the victim of a conspiracy among his friends 
and connections, who, to detect in him 
symptoms of @ bad disposition, seized him, and tor- 
tared him to death. Nabonidus (or Labynetus), one 
of the conspirators, succeeded ; he is called by Beroeus 
‘a certain Nabonidus, a Babylonian” (ap. Joseph. Ap. 
1, 21), by which it would appear that bo was not a 
member of the royal family; and this is likewise evi- 
dent from his inscriptions, in which he only claims for 
his father the rank of  Rab-Mag.” Herodotus seems 
to have been mistaken in supposing him (i, 188) the 


son of a great queen, Nitocris, and (apparently) of aj king 


former king, Labynetus (Nebuchadnezzar?). Indeed, 
it may be doutted whether the Babylonian Nitocris 
of Herodotus is really # historical personage, 

authority is the sole argument for her existence, which 
it is difficult to credit against the silence of Scripture, 


Berosus, the Canon, and the Babylonian monuments. | profane 


She may perhaps have been the wife of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, but in that case she must have been wholly un- 
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connected with Nabonidus, who certainly bore no re. 
lation to that monarch. 

Nabdonidus, or Labynetus (as he was called by the 
Greeks), mounted the throne in the year B.C. 555, 
very shortly before the war broke out between Cyrus 
and Croesus, He entered into alliance with the latter 
of these monarchs against the former, and, had the 
struggle been prolonged, would have sent a contingent 
into Asia Minor. Events proceeded too rapidly to al- 
low of this; but Nabonidus had provoked the hostility 
of Cyrus by the mere fact of the alliance, aad felt at 
ce pg ean later be would have to resist the 
attack of an avenging army, He probably emplo 
his Jong and peaceful reign of 17 years in cited 
against the dreaded foe, executing the defensive works 
which Herodotas ascribes to hie mother (i, 185), and 
accumulating in the town abundant stores of provisions 
(%, ¢. 190). In the year B.C, 589 the attack came, 
Cyras advanced at the head of bis irresistible hordes, 
but wintered upon the Diyaleh or Gyndes, making his 
final approaches in the onsuing spring. Nabonidus 
appears by the Inscriptions to have shortly before this 
associated with him in the government of the king- 
dom his son, Bel-shar-ezer or Belshazzar; on the ap- 
proach of Cyrus, therefore, he took the field himself at 
the head of his army, leaving his son to command in 
the city. In this way, by help of a recent discovery, 
the accounts of Herosus and the book of Dantel—hith- 
erto regarded as hopelessly conflicting—-may be recon- 
See Bersnazzaz., Nabonidus engaged the 
army of Cyrus, but was defeated and forced to shut 
himself up in the neighboring town of Borsippa (mark- 
ed now by the Birs-Nimrud), where he continued till 
after the fall of Babylon (Beros. ap, Joseph. Ap. i, 21). 
Belehazsar guarded the city, but, over-confident in its 
strength, kept insufficient watch, and recklessly in- 
dulging in untimely and impious festivities (Dan. v), 
allowed the enemy to enter the town by the channel 
of the river (Herod. i, 191; Xon. Cyrop. vil,7). Baby- 
lon was thus taken by s surprise, as Jeremiah had 
prophealed (li, 81)—by an army of Medes and Persians, 
as intimated 170 years earlier by Isaiah (xxi, 1-9), 
and, a6 Jeremiah had aleo foreshown (li, 89), during a 
festival In the ir which ensued upon the tak- 
ing of the town, Belahazzar was slain (Dan. v, 80). 
fabonidns, on receiving the intelligence, submitted, 
and was treated kindly by the conqueror, who not 
only spared his life, but gave bim estates in Carmania 
wt sup. ; comp. Abyd. Fragm, 9). 

Such is the general outline of the elege and capture 
of Babylon by Cyrus, as derivable from the fragments 
of Berosus, illustrated by the account in Daniel, and 
reduced to harmony by ald of the important fact, ob- 
talned recently from the monuments, of the relation- 
ship between Belshazzar and Nabonidus. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to remark that {t differs in many points 
from the accounts of Herodotus and Xenophon; but 
the latter of these two writers is in his Cyropedia a 
mere romancer, and the former is very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the history of the Babylonians. The 
native writer, whose Information was drawn from 
authentic and contemporary documents, is far better 
authority than either of the Greek authors, the earlier 
of whom visited Babylon nearly a century after its 
captare by Cyrus, when the tradition had doubtless 
become In many respects corrupted. 

According to the book of Daniel, it would seem as 
if Babylon was taken on this occasion, not by Cyrus, 
of Persia, but by a Median king named Darius 
(v, 81). The question of the identity of this person- 
age with any Median or Babylonian king known to us 
from sources will be discussed under Darius 
tae Mepz. It need only be remarked here that 
Scripture does not really confitct on this point ~ 
authorities, since there is sufficient indi 
from the terms used by the sacred writer, that ‘ 
the Mode,” whoover he may have been, was 
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delegated authority (see Dan. v, 81, and ix, 1). 

With the conquest by Cyrus commenced the decay 
and ruin of Babylon. The “broad walls” were then 
to some extent “broken down'’ (Beros. Fy, 14), and 
the “high gates” probably ‘‘barnt with fire” (Jer. li, 
58). The defences, that is to say, were rained; though 
it is not to be supposed that the laborious and useless 
task of entirely demolishing the gigantic fortifications 
of the place was attempted or even contemplated by 
the conqueror, Babylon was weakened, but it con- 
tinned a royal residence not only during the lifetime 
of Darius the Mede, but through the entire period of 
the Persian empire, The Perstan kings held their 
court at Babylon during the larger portion of the year, 
and at the time of Alexander's con: it was still 
the second, if not the first city of the empire. It had, 
however, suffered considerably on more than one oc- 
casion subsequent to the time of Cyrus. Twice in the 
reign of Darius (Behist. Ins.), and once in that of 
Xerxes (Ctes, Pers, § 22), it had risen against the Per- 
sians, and made an effort to regain its independence, 
After each rebellion its defences were weakened, and 
during the long period of profound which the 
Persian empire enjoyed from the reign of Xerxes to 
that of Darius Codomannus they were allowed to go 
eompletely to decay. The public buildings also enf- 

earns from neglect. Alexander found the 
great temple of Belus in 20 ruined a condition that it 
would have required the labor of 10,000 men for two 
months even to clear away the rubbish with which it 
was encumbered (Strabo, xvi, 1,5). His designs for 
the restoration of the temple and the general embel- 
lishment of the city were frustrated by his untimely 
death, and the removal of the reat of ompire to Anti- 
och under the Selencids gave the finishing blow to the 
prosperity of the place. The great city of Seleucia, 
which soon after arose in its neighborhood, not only 
drew away its population, but was actually construct- 
od of materials derived from its buildings (Plin. 7. V. 
vi, 80). Since then Babylon has been a quarry from 
which all the tribes in the vicinity have Lh emir 
derived the bricks with which they have built their 
cities, and (besides Selencla) Ctesipbon, Al-Modain, 
Bagdad, Kufa, Kerbelah, Hillah, and namerous other 
towns, have risen from its rnins, The ‘‘great city,” 
‘the beanty of the Chaldees’ excellency,’”’ has thus 
emphatically ‘‘become heapa'’ (Jer. li, 87)—she is truly 
“an sccalenment and a hissing, without an inhabit- 
ant.'' Her walls have altogether disappeared—the 
have ‘‘fallon’’ (Jer, Il, 44), been “thrown down’’ a. 
15), been “ broken utterly" (Ii, 58), ‘A drought fs 
upon her waters" (1, 89); for the system of {rrigation, 
on which, in Babylonia, fertility altogether depends, has 
long been laid aside; “her cities" are everywhere “a 
desolation” (ll, 48), her ‘land a wilderness ;” “wild 


or of them (comp. Susann. 1, § eq.; 1 Pet. v, 18; 
onephus, Ant. xx, 2,2; xv, 8,1; xviii, 9,1; Philo, 
Opp. ii, 678, 687); and after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lern these Babylonian Jews established schools of con- 
aiderable repute, although the natives wore stigmatized 
aa ‘Babylonians’ by the bigoted Jewish population 
(Talm. Baby]. Joma, fol. 66). Traces of thelr learn- 
ing exist not only in mach rabbinical literatare that 
emanated from these now extinct schools, but M. 
Layard has recently discovered several earthen bowls 
covered with their Hebrew inscriptions in an early 
character, copies and translations of which are given 
in his Bab, and Nin. p, 486 eq. 
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lerodotus, 

i, ye viand vill, Compare aleo the Am, Biblical 
we nce April, 1896, p. 364-868; July, 1886, p. 156- 
186; Jour. Sae, Literature, July, 1860, p. 492 0q.; 
Rollin, Anc, Hist. ii, 54 ete. ; , Connection, i, 
1 ete.; Heeren, Jdeen, I, il, 172 0q.; Cellaril Norte 
il, 746 0q.; Norberg, Opusc. acad. iii, 322 9q.; Kesler, 
Historia excidii Baby, (Tubing. 1768); Bredow, Un- 

ab, alt, Geech, (Altona, 1800); Jowr. Roy. 
As, Soe, (Lond. 1855), xv, pt. 2, and Mape accompe- 
nying it. See BasyLox. 

Babylo’nian (Heb. Ben-Babel’, '32°52, som of 
Babel or Babylon, Ezek, xxili, 15, 17, 28; Chald, 
Bablay’, "233, Ezra iy, 9; Gr. Bajivdudsog, Bel 8), 
an inhabitant of Basrion or Bawrvoxta. 

Babylo’nian Captivity. Se Carrivirr. 

Babylo’nish Garment 370) NI, adde’reth 
Shinar’; YAH rouidn, Vulg. pallium coccineum), 
a Babylonich mantle [eee Arrie®]), i.e, a large robe 
varlegated with the figures of men and animals inter- 
woven In rich colors (comp. Pliny, Hist, Nas. viil, 48), 
such as were fabricated at Babylon (q. v.); hence a 
| valuable piece of clothing in general (Josh. vil, 21). 
See Emsroiperr. 

Ba’oa, Vater or (Heb. E’mek hab-Baln’, Poy 
Pit Monet iat eed Sept. rode rob ehav- 

wor, Vualy. Vallis lacorymarem), a valley apparently 
nome in Palestine, ava which the exiled 
Psalmist secs in vision the pilgrims passing in their 
march toward the sanctuary of Jehovah at Zion (Pasa. 
lxxxiv, 6). The passage seems to contain a play, in 
the manner of Hebrew poetry, on the name of the 
trees (O"N2D, bekaim’ ; see Moteexey) from which 
the valley probably derived its name, and the “‘ teara’” 
(153, debi’) shed by the pilgrims in their joy at their 
approach to Zion. These tears are conceived to be so 
‘ abundant as to turn the dry valley in which the daka- 
trees delighted (so Lengerke, Xenaan, p. 135) into a 
springy or marshy place (j79). Thatareal locality 
‘was in the mind of the Pealmist is most probable, from 
| the use of the definite article before the name (Gesen. 
Thes, p. 205). A valley of the same name (Bckaa) 
| Still existe in the Sinaitic district (Burckhardt, p. 619) ; 
, but this, as well as the valley near Mecca CNiebohr, 
Beschr. p. 889), is entirely ont of the region demanded 
by the context, Some regard this as a valley (et 
Bekaa) or plain in which Baalbek is situated, Bat 
this spot is far from possessing the dreariness and 
drought on which the point of the Psalmist's allusion 
depends. The rendering of the Targam is Cehcnna, 
{.e, the Ge-Hinnom or ravine below Mount Zion, This 
locality agrees well with the mention of dabaim-trees 
how. 


usual pilgrimages to that city in order to worship Je- 
leit sed cas ove knew the ways that lead 

ther; yea, gh must pass through b 
and drenzy path, oven a vale Of teatey'yet auch tre 
thelr hope and joy of beart, that all this ia to them 
as a well-watered country, a land crowned with bleas- 
| ings of the early rain.” Dr, Robinson (Add. to Cal- 
met's Dict.) concludes that something like this is the 
sense of the passage; and it seems, on the whole, the 
| most intelligible and forcible explanation of the pas- 
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to traverse in their yearly visits to the solemn festi- 
vale,—Smith, 8. v.; Kitto, a. v. 


point to Its original and generic meaning, which prob- 
ably was a person shooting or protruding one stage 
Of his career into another more advanced. With this 
general signification, all the special meanings of the 
word given by (Glossarium, 8. v.) neem to 
have some analogy. 1. It was used, he saya, to indl- 
cate w person who cultivated certain portions of church 
lands called baccalaria—which he supposed to have 
been a corruption of nasseleria—e feu belonging to an 
inferior vassal, or to one who had not attained to a full 
feudal recognition. 2. It indicated eeclesiastics of a 
lower dignity than the other members of a religious 
brotherhood, i. e. monks who were still in the first 
stage of monkhood. 8. It was used by later writers 
to indicate persons in the first or probationary stage 
of knighthood ; 1 e, not esquires simply, but knights 
who, from poverty and the insufficient number of their 
retainers, from their possessing, perhaps, only the bac- 
calaria above referred to, or from nonage, had not yet 
raised their banners in the field (levd banniere), 4. It 
was adopted to indicate the first grade or step in the 
career of univ life. As an academical title, it 
was first introduced by Pope Gregory IX in the thir- 
teenth century into the University of Paris to denote 
a candidate who had undergone his first academical 
trials, and was authorized to give lectures, but was 
not yet admitted to the rank of an independent master 
ordoctor. Ata later period it was introduced into the 
other faculties as the lowest academical bonor, end 
adopted by the other universities of Europe.” In the 
Middle Ages two kinds of bechelors were recognized 
im theological studies, viz. Baccalaures cursores and 
Baccalaures formati, The former were those who, 
after six yeara of stndy, were admitted to perform 
their courses. There were two courses, one in explain- 
ing the Bible for three years, and the other in explain- 
Ing for one year the Master of the Sentences; conse- 
quently, those who performed the biblical course were 
called Bacculaurei liblici; the others, Baccalaurei sen- 
tentiarié ; while those who had finished both courses 
were known as Baccalaurei oT Dapdlopadia, Be ef 
cyclopedia, 4, v.; Herzog, ie, Suppl. 
4 ahs Lge De nomine Baccalauret ois ie); 

ottached, De dignitate Bace. Lipsiensis (Lips. 1789) ; 
Landon, Eccles. Dictionary, s,v. See DeGRees; Uni- 
VERSITIES, 

Baccanarists, a society in the Church of Rome, 
founded in Italy by one Baccanari after the suppres- 
sion of the Jesuits in 1778. Its object was to restore 
the order under a new name and form. Piue VI fe- 
vored the organization, and it epread into Austria, Hol- 
Ignd, and England. In 1814 its members were united 
with the re-established order of Jesuits. See Jesurra, 


Bao’chidés (Barxidne, son of Bacchus), a friend 
of pasta er ni ser pier slr xii, 10, 2) and 
governor of Mesopotamia (ly ny xipay rov rorapov, 
1 Mace, vil, 8), who was psi rota by Demetrius 
Soter to investigate the charges which Alcimas (q. v.) 
preferred against Judas Maccabeus. He confirmed 
Alcimus in the high-priesthood ; and, having inflicted 
algnal vengeance on the extreme party of the Assids- 
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sion of Alcimas and the defeat and death of Nicanor, 
he led a second tion into Judes. Judas Macca. 
bus fell in the battle which ensued at Laisa (B.C. 
161), and Bacchides re-established the supremacy of 
the Syrian faction (1 Mace. ix, 25, ol dosBic dvdoec; 
Joseph. Ant, xiii, 1,1). He next attempted to su: 
Jonathan, who had assumed the leadership of the na- 
tional party after the death of Judas; but Jonathan 
eecaped across the Jordan, Bacchides then placed gar- 
risons in several important positions, and took 
for the security of the present government, Having 
completed the pacification of the country (Joseph. Ant. 
xiil, 1, 5), he returned to Demetrius (B.C. 160). After 
two years he came back at the request of the Syrian 
faction, in the hope of overpowering Jonathan and Bi- 
mon, who atill maintained a small force in the desert ; 
bat, meeting with ili success, he turned against those 
who had indaced him to undertake the expedition, and 
sought an honorable retreat. When this was known 
bed hermes tee al bbe re trig and con- 
uded a peace (B.C. 158) with him, acknowledging 
him as governor onder the Syrian king, while Becchi- 
des pledged himself not to enter the land again, a con- 
dition which he faithfully observed (1 Macc. ix, 70 sq. ; 
Joseph. Ant. xil, 1,6; xili, 1; comp. 2 Macc. viii, 80), 
He must have been a different person from the Bac- 
chidea, the general of Antiochus Epiphanes in charge 
of the fortresses of Judea, whom the Asmonsan priest 
Matthies, with his sons, slew with their daggers (Jo- 
seph. War, i, 1, 2).—Smith, s. v. 


Bacchu’'rus (Barxyoijpoc ; Vulg. Zaccarus), given 
as one of the “holy singers” (ray isooarran) who 
had taken a foreign wife (1 Esdr, ix, 24); but no name 
corresponding with this is added in the genuine list 
(Esra, x, 24). 


Bao’chus, the Latinized form (in the Auth. Vers. 
at 2 Macc, vi, 7; xiv, 88) of the heathen deity called 
by the Greeks Dionyevs (q.v.). The latter occurs 
also in (the so-called) 8 Macc. ii, 29. In all these in- 
stances this mythic deity is named in connection with 
circumstances which would indicate that he was an 
object of special abhorrence to the Jews; for in the 
first it is stated that the Jews were compelled to go in 
procession to Bacchus; {n the second, the erection of a 
temple to him is threatened in order to compel the 
priests to deliver up Judas to Nicanor; and in the 
third, the branding with the Ivy leaf, sacred to him, Is 
re as inflicted on them by way of punishment. 
This falls in with what Tacitus says, that it was a mis- 
take to imagine that, because the priests of the Jews ac- 
companied their singing with flute and cymbals, and 
had garlands of ivy, and a golden vine was found in 
the Temple, they worebipped Bacchus, for that this was 
not at all in accordance with thelr institutes (nequa- 
quam congruentibus institutis, Hist.v, 5). As Bac- 
chus wes the god of wine, and in general of earthly 
festivity and jollity, and as his rites sanctioned the 
most frantic excesses of revelry and tumultaous ex- 
citement, he would necessarily be an object of abhor- 
rence to all who believed in and worshipped Jehovah. 
Probably also the very fact that some things connected 
with the Jewish worship had, as mentioned by Taci- 
tus, and still more fully by Platarch (Symposiac. \v, 
qu, 6), led to the supposition that they reverenced 
Bacchus, may have produced in their minds a more de- 
termined recoil from and hatred of all pertaining to 
his name. In the pagan system Bacchus is the god 
of wine, and is represented as the son of Jupiter and 
Semele, the daughter of Cadmus, His mother per- 
ished in the barning embraces of the god, whom she 
persuaded to visit her with his attribute of royalty, 
the thunderbolt; the embryo child was sewn up in 
J "s thigh, whence, fn due time, he was produced 
to light. Mythology abounds with the adventures of 
Bacchus, the most noled of which are the tran 


ans (q. v.), he returned to Antioch. After the expul-| tion of the Tyrrhenian pirates, who carried b’ 
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pell for a slayo, into dolphins; his revenge on the 
scoffing Pentheua, and his invasion and conquest of 
India. Bacchus was generally figured as a young man 
of effeminate appearance (SmAvjpopgoc, Eurlp. Bach. 


B58; Euseb. Céron, p. 29), with a garland of ivy bind- | ; 


ing his Jong hair (Strabo, xv, p. 1038); in his hand 
he bore a thyraus, or rod wreathed with ivy, and 
at his fect lay his attendant panther. His compan- 
fons were the Bacchantes, the Lenz, the Naiads 
and Nymphs, etc., and especially Silenus, His wor- 
ship seems to have arisen from that “striving after 
objectivity” (Wachsmuth, Hellen, Alterthumsk. il, 2, p. 
118), which ia the characteristic of a primitive people. 
The southern coast of Thrace a to have been 
the original seat of this religion, and it was intro- 
duced thence into Greece shortly after the coloniza- 
tion by the Aolians of the Asiatic coast of the Helles- 
nt. The admission of the identity of Osiris and 
Diesyeas by Plutarch and other mythological theo- 
rists, a8 well as Herodotus'’s simple statement of the 
assertions of the Egyptian priests to that effect, is no 
proof of the common origin of the worship of this di- 
vinity in Egypt and Greece; but there is no doubt 
that certain modifications of the Dionysiac rites took 
place after the commencement of the intercourse be- 
tween the Jonians and the Egyptians (Penny Cyclop. 
8.¥.). The worship of Bacchus was intimately con- 
nected with that of Demeter, and under the name of 
Tacchus he was adored along with that goddess at Eleu- 
sis. Virgil Invokes them together (Georg. |, 5) as the 
lights of the universe. According to the Egyptians, 
they were the joint ralers of the world below (Herod. 
ii, 123), In @ cameo he Is represented as sitting with 
her in a chariot drawn by male and female centaurs, 
(For a faller account of the mythological history and 
attributes of Bacchus, see Creuzer, Symbolik und My- 
thologie, pt. iii, bk. 8, ch. 2 of Moser’s Abridgment.) 

Bace’nor (Baciywp ; Vulg. Ducenor), apparently 
a captain of horse in the army of Judas Maccabeeus, to 
whose detachment Dositheus belonged (2 Macc. xil, 
85); or possibly it may have been only the title of one 
of the Jewish companies or squadrons, 

Bachelor. See BaccALaureve. 

Baoh’rite (Heb. with the article had-Bakri’, 
we Sept. omits, but some copies have 6 Beyept ; 
Valg. familia Becheritarwm; Auth. Vers. ‘the Bach- 
rites'’), the family name of the descendants of BecnER 
(q. v.), the son of Ephraim (Num, xxvi, 85), See 
BEatan. 

Bachuth. See ALLoN-BACHUTH. 

Backbite (in Pes. xv. 8, 535, ragal’, to rum cbow 
tattling; in Prov, xxv, 28, “IND, se’ther, secrecy in 
talo-bearing ; in Rom, i, 80, caradadog, an evi! speak- 
er; in 2 Cor. xii, 20, caradadid, evi ing), mall. 
clously to defame an absent person, See SLANDER, 

Baokslide (in Prov, xiv, 14, 380, sug, to go back; 
in Hos. Iv, 16, "70, sarar’, to be refractory; else- 
where in the 0. T. 33ti, abub, to return; in Heb, x, 
89, drooriM\w, to “draw back"), See ArosTasy. 

1, This term popularly denotes a falling off or de. 
fection in matters of religion; an apostasy, Acts xxl, 
21; 2 Thess. Hi, 3; 1Tim.iv,1. This may be either 
sea or complete; partial, when it is in the heart, as 
nen xiv, 14 ge ey oe described in Heb, vi, 

y Sb. 5 X, G, etc. latter passage Chrysostom 
observes: ‘When a house has a trong home 
i. gp an arch fall, some of the beams break, or a 
wall decline, while the foundation is by 
breaches may be repaired; so in religion, whtle a per- 
son maintains the true doctrines, and remains on the 
firm rock, though he fall, true repentance may restore 
him to the favor and image of God: but as in a house. 
when the foundation is bad, nothing can save the 
building from ruin; 0, when heretical doctrines are 
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admitted for a foundation, nothing can save the pro- 
fessor from destraction.” Pa . prasober portant, rs oe 
preting these passages, to keep Lolo 
that the apostasy they speak of is not only moral, but 
doctrinal, See FALLING AWAY. 

2. It is also used leas accurately of a loss of fervor 
in religious feeling and of zeal in religious daty. In 
this sense it should be called partial backsliding, which 
must be distinguished from Aypocrisy, a8 the former 
may exist where there are good intentions on the 
whole; but the latter is a studied profession of appear- 
ing to be what we are not, The causes of backsliding 
are—the cares of the world; improper connections ; 
inattention to secret or closet duties; self-conceit and 
dependence ; indulyence ; listening to and parley ing 
with temptations. A backslidden state is manifested by 
indifference to prayer and self-examination’; trifling 
or unprofitable conversation; neglect of public ordi- 
nances; shunning the people of God ; associating with 
the world; thinking lightly of sin; neglect of the Bi- 
ble ; and often by groas immorality. @ Consequences 
of this awful state are—loss of character; loss of com- 
fort; loss of usefulness; and loss of a well-grounded 
hope of fature happiness. To acoid this state, or re- 
cover from it, we ahould beware of the first appearance 
of sin; be much in prayer; attend the ordinances; and 
unite with the people of God, We should consider the 
awful instances of apostasy, as Saul, Judas, Demas, 
ete.; the many warnings we have of it, Matt. xxiv, 
18; Heb. x, 88; Luke ix, 62; how it grieves the Holy 
Spirit; and how wretched it makes us; above al] 
things, our dependence should be on God, that we 
may always be directed by his Spirit, and kept by his 
power.—Watson, Theol, Dicti 1,8. ¥.; Buck, Theol. 
Dictionary, 5, v.; Clarke, Theology (by Dunn), p. 360. 
On the possibility of “ falling from grace,'’ see Prnss- 
VEBANCE, 

Backus, Azel, D.D.. president of Hamilton Col- 
lege, was born at Norwich, Conn., Oct. 18th, 1765. 
While yet a boy he imbibed infidel principles, but was 
reclaimed by the instructions of his uncle, the Rev. 
Charles Backus. He graduated A.B. at Yale in 1787. 
He was licensed in 1789, and succeeded Dr, Bellamy 
as pastor at Bethlem in 1791. Here he labored faith- 
fully, both as pastor and es principal of a classical 
school, till 1812, when he was elected president of 
Hamilton College. After five years of successful ad- 
ministration, he died of typhas fever, Dec. 9, 1817. 
He was a man of good endowments and great indus- 
try.—Sprague, Annals, li, 287. 

Backus, Charles, D.D., an eminent Congrega- 
tional minister, was born in Norwich, Conn., Nov. 5, 
1749. He lost his parents in his childhood, but, as he 
early discovered a love of learning, his friends sasist- 
ed him to obtain a libera) education. He gradoated 
A.B, at Yale in 1769, and, after studying theology 
onder Dr, Hart, of Preston, he was licensed in 1778. 
In 1774 he was ordained pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Somers, where he remained until his death, 
December 80,1803. During the course of his minis- 
try nearly fifty young men studied theology under his 
Toof, and among them were Dr. Woods, of Andover, 
President Moore, of Amherst, and others. His repo- 
tation brought him invitations to the chair of theology 
at Dartmouth, and also at Yale, but he declined both 
calls, He published a number of occasional sermons, 
—Sprague, Annals, il, 61. 

Backus, Isaac, A.M., « distinguished Baptist 
minister, was born ot Norwich, Conn., Jan. 9, 1724. 


these | In 1748 he was ordained pastor of a Congregational 


church in Titicut, Middleborough, Mass. In 1749 « 
namber of the members of Mr, Backas’s church alter. 
ed their sentiments with regard to baptism, and he at 
length united with them in opinion, He was immersed 
in 1761. For some years he held to open commeanian, 


but afterward abandoned it, A Baptist church was. 
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duly constituted in 1756, and he was installed its pas- 
tor. He faithfully discharged his pastoral duties for 
more than halfa century. To his labors during this 
long period the Baptists of America owe much of their 
success, He was a voluminous writer, and published, 
among other works, a History of the Baptists (8 vols.), 
and also an Abridgment of the same (1 vol.). A list 
of his writings may be seen in Sprague, Awnals, vi, 56. 
See also Hovey, Life and Times of Backus (Bost. 1858, 
12mo); Christian Review, xiv, 197. 

Baoon, Francia, Viscount St. Albans and Baron 
Verulam, one of the most celebrated philosophers of 
modern times, was born in London, Jan. 22, 1661. 
His father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, was keeper of the seal 
under Elizabeth, and a distinguished lawyer and states- 
man; his mother was @ learned and pious woman, 
who had translated several ascetic works from Italian, 
and had taken part in the theological controversies 
of her time. Early in life he gave signs of extra- 
ordinary talent, and Queen Elizabeth used to call 
him playfully her young lord keeper. In his twelfth 
year he is said to have speculated on the laws of imag- 


ination, and in the next year he was matriculated at | these 


Trinity College, Cambridge, where he remained for 
three years and a half, After the termination of his 
stodies in 1577, his father sent him to France, ander 
the care of Sir Amyas Paulet, English ambassador at 
the French court. There he came in contact with a 
number of distinguished men, and laid out a plan for 
@ reconstruction of the philosophical sciences, The 
death of his fetber recalled him to England in 1580, 
and, failing to get an office for which he applied, he 
devoted himself to the study of law. In 1582 he was 
a to reps in 1586 he was made a bencher, and 
in 1589, at the age of 28, counsel extraordinary to the 
queen. Still be could not rise under Elizabeth, who 

his claims for preferment on the ground that 
he was “not ."* As some compensation for 
his disappointment, Count Essex made him a present 
of Twickenham Court, worth about £1800, and so beau- 
tiful that Bacon called it the Garden of Paradise, Ba- 
con, some years later, was charged with rewarding this 
disinterested kindness with ingratitude on the trial of 
Essex; but probably unjustly (see the J’enngy Cyclopa- 
dia, s.v.). In 1695 he was returned to Parliament 
as member for Middlesex, and greatly distinguished 
himeelf for parliamentary eloquence. After the ac- 
cession to the throne of James I, he rapidly rose In 
dignities and influence. In 1603 he received the hon- 
or of knighthood, in 1604 he was appointed king's 
counsel, in 1607 solicitor general, in 1618 attorney gen- 
eral, in 1617 keeper of the great seal. In January 
of 1618 he was appointed lord high chancellor, and in 
the same year raised to the peerage as Baron of Ve- 
rulam. Three years later the title of Viscount of St. 
Albans was conferred on him. From the same year, 
1621, dates his fall. A committee of the House of 
Commons reported two cases of corruption against 
him, and before the close of the ge similar 
cases to the number of 24 were presented. When his 
case was referred to the House of Peers he abandoned 
all defence, confessed hie guilt, and was sentenced, 
on May 84d, to a fine of £40,000, and to imprisonment 
in the Tower during the king's pleasure, The sen- 
tence proved to be little more than a form. He was 
released from imprisonment after two days, and the 
fine was subsequently remitted, but he never recov- 
ered his standing. Only once he was afterward sum- 
moned to attend Parliament, and the remainder of his 
life was spent in humble circumstances and among the 
few friends whom adversity left him. He died at 
Highgate, April 9, 1626, 

Bacon was the author of s philosophical system 
which is called after him the Baconlan philosophy, and 
which has had a marked influence on the subseqnent 
development of philosophy and of literature in gen- 
eral. ‘The sciences,” ‘5 says, ‘have hitherto been 
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in a most sad condition. Philosophy, wasted in emp- 
ty and fruitless logomachies, has failed daring 80 many 
centuries to bring out a single work or experiment 
of actual benefit to human life. Logic hitherto has 
served more to the establishment of error than to 
the investigation of truth. Whence all this? Why 
this penury of science? Simply because they have 
broken away from their root in nature and experience. 
The blame of this is chargeable to many sources : firet, 
the old and rooted prejudice that the human mind 
loses somewhat of its dignity when it busies iteclf 
moch and continuously with experiments and material 
things; next, superstition and s blind religious zeal, 
which has been the most irreconcilable opposer to nat- 
ural philosophy; again, the exclusive attention paid 
to morals and politics by the Romans, and since the 
Christian era to theology by every acate mind; still 
farther, the great authority which certain philosophers 
have exercised, and the great reverence given to an- 
tiquity ; and, in fine, a want of courage, and a despair 
of overcoming the many and great difficulties which 
Ne in the way of the investigation of nature. All 
causes have contributed to keep down the 
sciences, Hence they mnet now be renewed, and re- 
generated, and reformed in thelr most fundamental 
ples; there must now be found a new basis of 
wledge and new principles of science. Thus rad- 
ical reformation of the sciences depends upon two con- 
ditlons—objectively, upon the referring of science to 
experience and the philosophy of nature; and sub- 
, Upon the purifying of the sense and the in- 
tellect from all abstract theories and traditional preju- 
dices, Both conditions farnish the correct method of 
natural science, which is nothing other than the meth- 
od of induction. Upon a true induction depends all 
the soundness of the actences,'’ In these propositions 
the Baconian philosophy is contained. The historical 
significance of its founder is, therefore, in general this: 
that he directed the attention and reflection of his con- 
temporaries again upon the given actuality, upon na- 
tare; that he affirmed the necessity of experience, 
which had been formerly only a matter of accident, 
and made it as in and for itself an object of thought. 
His merit consists in having brought up the principle 
of scientific empiricism, and only in this (Schwegler, 
History of Philosophy, transl. by Seelye, p. 166). The 
principles of his method are to be found in many writ- 
ers before him, even in Aristotle; but it was Bacon's 
glory that he so set forth those principles as to bring 
mankind to act upon them. His plagiarisme, eape- 
cially from his great namesake, Roger Bacon, are un- 
questionable (see De Maistre, Soirdes de St. Petersbourg ; 
Methodid Quarierly, Jan. and April, 1858; and Bacon, 
Roazr). 
So far as Bacon's own mind was concerned, he was 
a firm believer in divine revelation (see his Confee- 
sion of Faith; Prayers; Character of a Christian; 
Works, ed. Montague, vol. vii). Theology, as science, 
he held to rest on data given by inspiration, just as 
metaphysics must rest on postulates. On this last 
point the following passage is pregnant: ‘‘ Where- 
fore, whatever primitive matter is, together with its 
influence and action, it is sui generis, and admits of 
no definition drawn from perception, and is to be taken 
just ae it is found, and not to be judged of from any 
preconceived idea. For the mode of it, if it ls given 
to us to know it, cannot be judged of by means of its 
cause, seeing that it is, next to God, the cause of 
causes, itself without cause. For there is a certain 
real limit of causes in nature, and it would argue levi- 
ty and inexperience In a philosopher to require or im- 
agine a cause for the last and positive power and law 
of nature, a8 much as it would not to demand a cause 
in those that are subordinate” (Fable of Cupid, Works, 
ed, Montague, xv, 45). As to theology, his language 
fa; “Omnis enim ecientia duplicem sortitur inforr 
tionem. Una Inepirator divinitus; alter oritur a6 
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gu, Partismur, igitar, sclentiam in theologiam ot 
philoscphiam, Theologiam hic intelligimus inspira- 
tam, non naturalem” (De Augmentis, ii!,1). In book 
ix of the same work he expressly seta religion in op- 
position, so far as its sourde is concerned, to the induc- 


tive sciences, inasmuch as in religion the first princi- | 


ples are independent and self-eubsistent (per se subsis- 
tentes). 
pti ought to be drawn from the word and oracles 
‘of God, not from the light of nature or the dictates of 
reason. For it is written, the Aecavens declare the glory 
of God, but not the heavens declare the will of God.” 
See also his striking prayer in the preface to the /n- 
sauratio Magna. Bacon's own position, then, is clear- 
ly defined, although De Maistre, in his Soiree de St. 
Petersbourg, seeks to deprive him not only of all merit 
with regard to the science of induction, but also al- 
most of the name of Christian, It is another question 
how far the influence of the Baconian system, confined 
as it ts to the material sciences, has tended to generate 
a materialist and rationalist way of thinking. On 
this point, see Rationatism; Parcosoriy. 
- The greatest of the philosophical works of Bacon is 
the Novum Organum OD then translated in Bobn's 
Scient rd Library, Lond.). moet important among 
the other scaled dir Bacon ere: (1) Essays, or Counsels 
Civil and Moral (Lond. 1597, augment, edit, 1612 and 
1694), the best known and most popular of his works. 
A new edition, with an introduction and many value- 
ble notes, has been published by archbishop Whately 
(Lond, 1857; Boston, 1860): — (2) A treatise On the 
Advancement of Learning (Lond. 1605). This work, 
revised and enlarged, was afterward translated by 
Ben Jonson, George Herbert, and other frienda of Ba- 
con, Into Latin, and published under the title De Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum (Lond. 1628). The works De Sa- 
jentia Veterum, Syloa Sylearum, Nowa Atlantis, ere 
ikewise highly valued. Complete editions were pub- 
lished by Rawley (Asmasterd. 1668, 6 vols.); Mallet 


(Lond, 1740); Stephens, Locker, and Birch (Lond. ' 


1765, 6 vols. 4to); Basil Montagu (Lond. 1825-84, 17 
vols, 8vo); Spedding, Ellis, and Heath (Lond. 1857 
9q.); American ed., Boston, 1868-65, A blography of 
Bacon may be found at the head of every complete 
edition of his works; that by Montagu is especially 
valoed (reprinted in Bacon’s Works, Phila. 8 vole. 
8vo). See also Boufllet, Jes (Euvres Philos. de B. 


(Paris, 1834-85); De Maistre, Examen de la Philos, de | 


B, (Paris, 1886, 2 vols.); Rémusat, Bacon, a Vie et son 
Influence (Paris, 1857); Tenison, Baconiana (1679); 
Macaulay, in Edinburgh Review, July, 1887; Afethodist 
Quarterly, Jan, 1848, p. 22; April, 1851, art. 1; Jan. 
1859, art.1; April, 1851, art.1; Princeton Review, xii, 


850; xv, 481; Am. Bib. Repository, 84 series. iil, 127; | free 


Qu. Christian Sprctator, iv, 528; Fi » Brit, (1st 
and 8d Prelim. Diss. by Stewart and Playfair); K. 
Fisher, Bacon con Verulam (Leipz, 1856, tr. by Oxen- 
ford, Lond. 1857); Dixon, Personal History of Bacon 
(Lond. 1860); English Cyclopedia; Morell, History of 
Philosophy, pt. i, ch. i, §1; Lewes, Biog. Hist, of Phi- 
oa, vol, iii, epoch. 1. 


Bacon, John, an English writer of the fourteenth 
century; born at Baconthorp, in Norfolk, and styled 
“the Resolute Doctor (Doctor Rrsolutus). Ie took 
the degrees of doctor of canon and clvil law and of 
divinity ot Paris, and became so strongly attached to 
the opinions of the Averroists that he was looked upon 
as their head. In 1820 he was elected provincial of 
the Carmelite order, which he had entered In his youth, 
and died at London In 1846, He wrote Commentaria 
super quatuor libros sententiurum (Paris, 1484, fol., often 


reprinted), and many other works. See Dupin, //ist, | 


Eccl, Writers, 14th cent. ; Landon, Eccl. Dict, i, 192, 


Bacon, Roger, the greatest of English philoso 
phers before the time of his namesake, Lord Bacon, 
‘was born near Jichester, in Somersetabire, about 1214, 
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“Let us conclude,” he says, ‘that eacred | 
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He was educated at Oxford, and, according to the cns- 
tom of his day, proceeded to the university of Paris to 
study philosophy and theology. Here he received his 
doctor’s degree. About 1240(?) he returned to Ox- 
ford, and there (perhaps on.the advice of Grossetéte 
q. V.), he took the vows as a Franciscan, and applied 
himeelf closely in his convent to the study of lan- 
guages, ae well as to experimental philosophy. It 
wae the mistake of his life that he joined the Francit- 
cans; his brethren soon began to manifest a spirit of 
enmity, a prohibition being issued against Bacon's 
lectures in the university, as well as against the pub- 
lication of any of his writings, He was charged with 
‘magic and diabolism, as was commonly the case at 
that time with those who stadied the aciences, and 
particularly chemistry. Bacon was a true thinker, 


| and, as such, was necessarily regarded as an innovator 
iin such an age, although it was the age of Thomas 
| Aquinas and Bonaventura, He complained of the 
| abeolute submission to acthority. ‘‘I would burn all 
‘the books of Aristotle if I had them in hand" ( . 

Theol, pt. i, ch. 2). He was very severe upon t' 
‘scholastic theology, even upon Alexander de Hales, 
‘ Albert the Great, and Thomas Aquinas, whom he 
styles cir erronens et famoms. It was not unnatural 
that the monks should suspect so plainspoken a man, 
especially one who kept cauldrons and cracibles at 
work, studied the stars, and made strange experiments 
| of all sorts, Wadding, the historian of the Francis- 
cans, says that Bacon was condemned novitatcs 
quasdam suspectas. From 1267 until 1267 be was con- 
tinually persecuted ; most of the time kept in prizon, 
his studies hindered, and all intercourse with the 
outer world prohibited. In 1265 Clement IV (Guy 
Foulques, a Frenchman) became pope. He had been 
| Bacon's friend when cardinal legate in England, had 
taken great interest in his studies, and had sought to 
' get hold of bis writings, but the strict watch kept on 
‘Bacon prevented him from sending them. Bacoo 
managed to get letters conveyed to the new pope, 
stating his sad case, and asking help in the name of 
religion and good learning. Clement's answer re 
quired him to send bis writings with haste, any com- 
mand of his superiors or constitution of hie order not- 
j withstanding. Bacon at once prepared his Opus Ya 
jus from his materials on hand, with an account of his 
troubles and ations in the preface. The book 
| was sent in the year 1267, but the rope did not ven- 
| ture to release him from prison till reveral months 
had elapsed, so great was the power of the Franciscan 
order. Clement died in November, 1268, and Bacon 
was thus again at the mercy of his enemies; but he 
still pursued his studies, and was allowed to remain 
from open persecution up to 1278; but In that 
year Jerome of Ascoli, general of the Franciscan or- 
der, afterward pope under the title of Nicholas IV, 
was appointed legate to the court of France, Bacon, 
then sixty-four years old, was summoned to Paris, 
where a council of Franciscans, with Jerome at their 
head, condemned his writings, and committed him to 
close confinement. A confirmation of the proceeding 
was immediately obtained from the court of Rome. 
During ten years every effort made by him to procure 
his enlargement was without success; but, on the ac 
ceasion of: Jerome (Nicholas IV), that which was not 
to be obtained from the justice of the pope was con- 
ceded to private interest, and Bacon was at last re 
stored to liberty by the intercession of some powerful 
nobles. Some eay he died in prison; but the best 
authorities unite in stating that he returned to Oxford, 
where he wrote his Co: ‘um Theologia, and died 
some months, ot perhaps a year and a half, after 
Nicholas IV (who died April, 1292), The suspicion 
and fear of the monks followed the great man's books 
after his death; ‘the books were nailed to boards, #0 
that they could not be reed, and were left to rot amid 
(dirt and damp.” 
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Of the grandeur of Bacon's scientific intellect, and 
of the marvellous discoveries made by him, this is not 
the place to speak at length, Humboldt calle him 
the «greatest apparition of the Middle Ages. In the 
depths of an age of tradition, he saw what science was, 
and devoted his life to its pursuit. In la: he 
mastered Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic. He 
held, with Plato, that Mathematics is the mistress and 
key of all the sciences (Ope Majus, pt. iv). In twen- 
ty years he spent 2000 livres (a vast sum for that age) 
in books, apparatus, and experiments. As early as 
1264 he sent the pope a proposal to rectify the Julian 
calendar—three centuries before the thing was done. 
“ Roger Bacon, the vastest intellect that England bas 
prodaced, studied nature as a natural philosopher 
rather than as a chemist, and the extraordinary dis- 
coveries he made in those branches of science are fa- 
miliarly known: the rectification of the errors com- 
mitted in the Julian calendar with regard to the solar 
year; the physical onalyals of the action of lonses and 
convex glasses; the invention of spectacles for the 
aged; that of achromatic lenses; the theory and per- 
haps the first construction of the telescope. From the 
principles and laws laid down or partially apprebend- 
ed by a system of unanticipated facts was sure to 
spring, ss he himself remarked ; nevertheless, his in- 
quirles into chemical phenomena have not been with- 
out fruit for us. He carefully studied the properties 
of saltpetre, and if, in opposition to the ordinary opin- 
fon, he did not discover gunpowder, which had been 
explicitly described by Marcus Grecus fifty years be- 
fore, he improved its preparation by teaching the mode 
of purifying saltpetre by first dissolving the salt in 
water and then crystallizing it. He aleo called atten- 
tion to the chemical action of air in combustion” (Fi- 
guler, L'Alchimis et les Alchimistes, part i, ch. Iv, p. 
80, 81 

re of Bacon's writings Is among the curi- 
osities of literature, A number of his rmaller works 
were printed before the 18th century, but his greatest 
writings waited unti] that date, Among the former are 
his Perspectira (Frank. 1614); De Speculis and Specnla 
Mathematica (Frank, 1614, reprinted in 1671); De 
Mirabili Potestate Artis et Natura (Paris, 1542); Gi- 
rard, De Cadmirable Pouvoir, etc., ou est traicts de la 
Pierre Phi (translation of the preceding) (Par- 
is, 1557, reprinted in 1629); Scripta quedum de Arte 
Chemia (Frank. 1608 and 1620); Speculum Alchemia 
and De Secretis Operibua Artis Natura, et de Nullitate 
Magie (in vols. ii and v of Zetzner's Theatrum Chem- 
cum, Strasb, 1659, transl. by Girard, under the title 
Miroir d'Alquimie, Lyon, 1557; Paris, 1612 and 1627); 
De retardandis Senectutis Accidentibus (Oxf, 1590, trans- 
lated by Dr. R. Browne, Lond, 1688). The greatest 
of his works were not published until 1788. A num- 
ber of Bacon’s MSS. were known to extst in the libra- 
ties of the Continent and of England, cspecially in 
the Cottonian Library and In that of Dublin, and Dr. 
Samuel Jebb, at the request of Richard Mead (court 
physician), edited and printed the Opws Mujus (Lond. 
1788, fol.). It is carefully done, but yet omits ch, vii 
(the £tkica), and inserts other things not belonging to 
this book. Professor Ingram, of the University of 
Dublin, hae diecovered some of the missing part of 
the work, and a complete edition of his works is prom- 
ised, as the British government intrusted the task to 
Professor Brewer, of King's College, who published 
vol. | in 1859, including the Opus Minus, Opus Tertium, 
Compendium philosophia, and de Nullitate Magia (large 
8y0). The Opus Minus is an epitome and complement 
of the Opus Majus; the Opus Tertivm is an enlarge- 
ment of It. Cousin discovered a MS. of this last work 
in the library of Donal, and published an enthusiastic 
account of It and of Bacon in the Journal des Savants, 
1848, Pursuing his researches, he found In the 
Amiens library a manuscript commenting on Aristotle. 
Cousin now appealed to England to vindicate the 
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name of one of her greatest sons, and the result fe seen 
in the edition announced above. A French scholar, 
M. Emile Charles, alsa devoted years of study and 
travel to Roger Bacon, and published Roger Bacon, sa 
tie, ses aurea, ses doctrines, d’apres des textes inedits 


(1862, 8vo). 

r Bacon was the forerunner, in philosophy, of 
tnd Bacset who borrowed largely hoe kin, ook ely 
in method, but also even in details, The monk poa- 
sessed, what the chancellor had not, the power of pen- 
etrating the secrets of nature. Lord Bacon promoted 
science by his method, but in-actual application of the 
method be was a child, Roger Bacon anticipated him 
tn the method, and was, at the same time, himself a 
Great experimenter and successfal inventor. On the 
relations between these two great men, see Professor 
Holmes’s excellent articles in the Methodist Quarterly, 
January and April, 1868, where the subject is more 
ably and thoroughly treated than by any other writer. 
Professor Holmes sums up as follows: ‘That Lord 
Bacon was anticipated by Roger Bacon in nearly 
everything that was most distinctive in the double 
forms of the same Identical philosophy cannot be 
doubted after the copious [lustrations given in this 
essay. That he borrowed directly and consciously 
from him {s our own private conclusion; and that the 
forced loan amounted to plagiarism, and was levied, 
like one of James I's voluntary gifts from his people, 
forcibly and without acknowledgment, ie also our con- 
viction, though we wil! not demand from the public 
an absolute verdict to thie effect, But we do claim 
that the highest honors which have been assigned to 
Francis Bacon are due to Royer Bacon and his con- 
temporaries, and we do assert that the friar has been 
as harshly and unjustly dealt with by the lord chan- 
cellor of nature as Aubrey, and Egerton, and the other 
suitors in the court of equity were handled by the 
lord high chancellor of England.” 

“Throughont the whole of his writings Bacon is a 
strict Roman Catholic; that is, he expreesly submits 
matters of opinion to the anthority of the church, say- 
ing (Cott. MSS. cited by Jebb) that if the respect due 
to the vicar of the Savior (wicar‘us Salvatoris) alone, 
and the benefit of the world, could be consulted in any 
other way than by the progress of philosophy, he would 
not, under such experiments as lay in bis way, cl 
with his undertaking for the whole Church of God, 
however much it might entreat or insist. His seal 
for Christianity, in its Latin or Western form, breaks 
out in every page; and all eclence is considered with 
direct reference to theology, and not otherwise. But, 
at the same timo, to the credit of his principles, consid- 
ering the book-burning, heretic-hunting age in which 
he lived, there ig not a word of any other force except 
that of persuasion. He takes care to have both au- 
thority and reason for every proposition that be ad- 
yances; perhaps, indeed, he might have experienced 
forbearance at the hand of those who were his perse- 
cutors, had he not so clearly made ont prophets, apos- 
tles, and fathers to have been partakers of his opinions. 
‘But let not your serenity imagine,’ he says, ‘that 
I intend to excite the clemency of your holiness, in or- 
der that tho papal majesty should employ force against 
weak authors and the multitude, or that my unwor- 
thy self should raise any stumbling-block to study’ 
(Penny Cyclopedia, .v.). Indeed, the whole scope of 
the firet part of the work is to prove, from authority 
and from reason, that philosophy and Christianity 
cannot disagree—a sentiment altogether of his own 
revival, in an age in which all philosophers, and mathe- 
maticians in particular, were considered as at best of 
dubious orthodoxy. The effect of his writings on the- 
ology was to introduce a freer spirit, and to prepare 
the way for Wickliffe, Huss, and the later reformers. 
He combated the one-sided supremacy of Aristotle, 
and even the authority of the fathers; he Wigs . 
errors in their writings, and appealed to the orig 
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sourcts of theological knowledge. He was distin- 
Ished for his knowledge of languages, and made 
himself famMiar with the original Scriptures. In a 
treatise on the advantages of grammar, he endeav- 
ored to prove the necessity of lingu athdies, in 
order better to understand the Bible, which, he said, 
evary layman ought to study In the original. , He dis- 
puted the authority of the Vulgste, in which he de- 
tected mistakes. The Bible, according to his view, 
ought to be the supreme law, to which every depart- 
ment of life and knowledge must be subjected. A 
reformatory germ lay in thls exaltation of the Bible 
above the authority .of the church and tradition, The- 
ology he placed at the head of all the sciences; reve- 
lation is the completion and perfecting of human rea- 
son; in all knowledge, including philosophical and 
theological, harmony necessarily reigns, ‘* Theology 
develops immediately the contents of Scripture; spec- 
ulation fs the link between Scripture and natura! 
reason. It receives what is true in earlier specula- 
tlon, and connects with it those truths which reason 
might Indeed know of itself, but which it would never 
have found without the impulse which revelation gives 
“ft. Christian philosophy can therefore be reconciled 
with faith, since it asserts rational truths which every 
wise man admits, although if left to himself he would 
not have known them, corresponds not only to 
Christian philosophy, bat also to the Christian con- 
sciousness, which mast bring all truth to divine truth, 
to be subordinate to it and scrve it. couscien- 
tiam Christianam, gue valet omnem veritatem ducere ad 
divinam, ut ef subjiciatur a fumuletur. Opus Majus, p. 
(Neander, /isory of Dogmazs, ii, 654,577.) See 
an eassy by Salsset, in the Revwe dea Deux Mondea, also 
in Salaset’s Precurseurs ef disciples de Descartes (Paris, 
1862; tranal, by Howland, in American Presb. Review, 
Oct. 1863); and, besides the works cited in the course 
of this article, see Daunou and Leclerc, in Hist. Litt. de 
la France, xx, 280; Hoefer, Histoire de la Chimie, t.i, 
Hoefer, Now, Biog. Générale, \ii, 01; Ritter, Geachichte 
d, Christlichen P) ia, lv, 473 oq. ; Gieseler, Church 
His, § 74; Neander, Church List, iv, 424: Biographia 
Britannica, |v, 616; Ingram, On the Opus Majus of 
Roger Bacon (Dublin, 1858, bvo). 


Baoon, Thomas, one of the early Episcopal min- 
{atera of America, was born jn the Isle of Man about 
1700, and was ordained deacon and priest 1744. He 
had previously been engaged in civil pursuits, and in 

787 published, by order of the ssl comainitoners 
and governors of the revenuo of the kingdom, a vol- 
ume entitled a ‘' Complete System of Revenue in Eng- 
land,."" In 1745 he came to Maryland, and became 

stor of the English church at Oxford, Talbot county. 

{ere he labored faithfully both for whites and colored, 
and published In 1760 Four Sermons on the Duties 
Blasters (London, 12mo). They were republished fa 
1617 by the Rev. Dr. Meade (lato bishop of Virginia), 
who, however, left out the title-page, the very valua- 
‘ble preface, and some other portions, in one place to the 
amount of six pages, and this, too, without a hint of 
any ach omissions, In 1758 he was transferred to 
All Saints’, Frederick county, a parish worth about 
£1000 per annum, In 1763 he published a Collection 
of the Laws of Maryland (1000 pp. fol.) He died May 
24, 1768.—Sprague, Annals, y, 120, Am. Quar. Church 
Review, Oct. 1865. 


Bacon, William, a Presbyterian (N. 8.) minis- 
ter, was born in Cherry Valley, N. cael 1789, 
and graduated at Union College in 1816, He stadied 
theology with Drs, Nott and Yates, and was ordained 
by the Presbytery of Buffalo in 1817, He served as 
pastor at Waterloo, Cayuga, Cortland, and 
Bprings, and as missionary in Troy, N.Y., and Phi 
delphia, Pa., and New Orleans, Le. His later years 
Were spent in retirement and affiction, but not in idle- 
nose; his time was taken up in writing for the press, 
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Besides numerous contributions to periodicals, he pub- 
lished Tracts on Epis , Old and New School Pres 
byterianism, Saloation . Bure, Salvation in Earnest, 
etc. He died April 2,.1868,—Wilson, Presbyterian His. 
Almanac, 186A, p. 288. 

Baconthorp. See Bacox, Jon. 

Baoularil, » sect of Anabaptists which sprung up 
in 1528, and was so called because ite members be- 
lieved that it was e sin to carry any other arms than 
a stick (baculus); and that it was forbidden to Chris- 
tians to resist violence by violence, because our Lord 
orders him who is amitten on one cheek to offer the 
other; they also held it to be contrary to the spirit of 
Christianity to bring any one to justice, They are 
also called Steblovians.—Landon, Neel. Dict. i, 693. 

Bad. See Lrxex. ; 

Badby, Jou, an English mechanic, born in the 
14th century, and who fell e martyr in the persecution 

inst the Lollards, whose principles he had adopted. 

'e replied to Arundel, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was disputing with him on transubstantiation, 
that. were the Host the body of God, there would be 
some 20,000 gods in England, while he believed Lut 
in ons. He was burnt at Smithfield in 1409, and re- 
mained steadfast to the end. 


Badcook, Samvzt, an English theologian, bom 
at South Molton, Devonshire. in 1747, died at London 
in 1788. He was first a dissenting minister. but In 
1787 took ordera in the Church of England. He was 


.|@ contributor to the London Review, Monthly Review, 


and several other periodicals. His review of Priest- 
ley’s History of the Corruptions of Christianity (in 
Monthly Review, June and August, 1783) was general- 
hi ors as the best refutation of Priestley’s views. 

jeatley answered immediately 6 Noo to the Aw 
tmadversions, etc, in the Movyy rie Sune, 
1783,"), and Badcock again replied by another article 
in the Monthly Review (Sept. 1788). He also pub- 
lished in the Gentleman's Magasine, 1785, some me- 
moira of the Wesleys, charging them with Jacobitism, 
which John Wesley refuted.—Allibone, Dictionary of 
Authors, i, 98; Jones, Christ. Biography, s. v. ; Wesley. 
Works, N.Y. ed. vil, 256, 414. 

Baden, Graxp-pvcny or, one of the minor Ger- 
man states. See Geauarr. 

I. Church History.—We lave no precise information 
as to the first introduction of Christianity into the 
country now forming the grand-duchy of Baden, The 
reports of the missionary labors of Fridolin (q. v.) in 
the 6th or 7th century, Trudprat in the Breisgau about 
640, and Pirmins on the island of Reichenaz, are large 
ly mixed up with legends. Toward the Lon pred of 
the 8th century the majority of the popa' was 
converted, principally through the efforts of the Lish- 
ops of Strasburg and Constance, which sees had been 
erected in the 7th century. The University of Heidel- 
berg, in the Palatinate, was founded in 1886; that of 
Freiburg (then under Austrian rule) in 1456, both of 
which fostered a spirit of opposition to the corruptions 
in the Church. Under the influence of Tauler (q. v.) 
when preacher at Strasburg, and of the writings of Sus0 
(q. v.), an association of pious mystica, the Friends of 
God (q. v.), labored zealously for evangelizing the low- 
et classes of the people. Among other illustrions men 
who prepared, in this region, the way for the Reforms- 
tion of the 16th century, we mention Jerome of Prague, 
John Wessel, Reuchlin, Agricola, and, later (1511). 
Wolfgang hte gH Of great influence was the visit 
of Luther and his disputation in April, 1518, and two 
years later he received assurances of the approbation 
of his writings from John von Botsheim in Constance, 
and Casper Hedio (Heyd). Among the ploneers of 
evangelical preaching were Urban Regius, John Ebet- 
| lin, Jacob Otter, Erhard Schnepf, etc.; among the 

first noblemen who embraced the doctrines of the Ref- 
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ormation, the Count von Wertheim and Goetz von 
Berlichingen. The bishops of Mentz, Wurzburg, and 
Spires, however, opposed the Reformation, especially 
after the promulgation of the Edict of Worms. In 
Freiburg some 2000 evangelical booke were burnt in 
the presence of the minister, and many Protestants, 
both ministers and laymen, had to flee. In Constance, 


however, the citizens protected the works of Luther | The priests 


against the imperial edict, and John Wanner, a follow- 
er of Luther, became cathedral preacher. In the Aus- 
trian part of Baden, where Anabaptist and revolution- 
ary movements mixed themselves up with the progress 
of the Reformation, the Austrian government succeed- 
ed in crushing out Protestantiem altogether(Dec,1525). 
After the Diet of Spires (1526) the Reformation made 
rapid progress in Wertheim, the Lowlands of Baden, 
Pforzheim, Durlach, and even in the Palatinate under 
the ministry of John Gailing. Yet'the opposition con- 
tinued in the upper countries, and in Freiburg Peter 
Speyler, preacher at Schlatt, wes drowned in the IIl. 
In Constance, on the other hand, the Reformation was 
firmly established ; clerical celibacy was abolished in 
1525, and the bishops and chapter were compelled to 
leave. In 1580 Constance adopted the Tetrapolitan 
Confession, and joined the Schmalcaldian confederacy.. 
After Margrave Philip's death, 1685, the northern 
half became altogether Protestant, while the southern 
remained Romish. In August, 1548, Constance was 

at under the ban of the empire for not accepting the 
Fnterimn (q. v.), and the Romish worship was re-estab- 
lished, and persecutions commenced afresh, which did 
not end even at the peace of Augsburg (1555). Yet 
after that event, Margravea Charles II of Baden-Dur- 
lach, Philibert of Baden-Baden, and Duke Christopher 
of Wirtemberg alded the progrese of Protestantism. 
Under the Elector Frederick III Calvinism was more 
particularly favored. In 1561 the elector introduced 
the Heidelberg Catechism, which he himself had com- 
posed with the aid of Olevianus and Ursinus, in the 

lace of the catechisms of Luther and Brentz. In 
bis possessions Calvinism was established, but in the 
other districts of Baden Lutheranism maintained the 
ascendency. The Romish worship was for a time re- 
establisbed in Baden-Baden by Duke Albrecht of Ba- 
varia and Margrave Philip, aaccessor of Philibert, who 
joined the Romish Church in his fifteenth year. The 
contest between the two evangelical confessions was 
renewed by the Formula Concordia (q, v.), till a union 
was effected In 1821 at a synod of the clergy and laity 
of both the churches. Since 1884, when the General 
Synod met again for the first time, this union has been 
confirmed by the introduction of a new catechism, a 
new agenda (q, v.), anda new hymn-book. In 16484 
supreme ecclesiastical council was created for the ad- 
ministration of ecclesiastical affairs, The greater por- 
tion of the clergy and people were pleased with the 
union: only a small body of Lutherans demanded the 
maintenance of the pure doctrines and practices of 
thoir church; and when they saw that their wishes 
could not be gratified in the State Church, they se- 
ceded. Several years of persecution, however, passed 
before they succeeded in obtaining Jegal recognition as 
o Lutheran Charch. Within the State Church, in 
which, at the conclusion of this anton, Rationalism pre- 
vailed, and was taught by men like Paulus (q. v.), a 
bot contest arose between the Rationaljatic and evan- 
gellcal parties. The General Synod of 1857 resolved 
to Introduce after 1869 a new agenda, in which the lit- 
urgical part of divine service Is considerably enlarged 
and the forme of prayer greatly changed (see Bahr, 
Das Badische Kirchenbuch, Carleruhe, 1869). About 
the beginning of the 19th centary, the more cultivated 
of the Roman clergy of Baden, under the guidance of 
such men as Wessenberg (q. v.), proposed many liberal 
reforms, Indeed a large portion of the priesthood de- 
mansled the abolition of celibacy, the introduction of 
the German language at divine service, the convoca- 
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tion of diocetan synods with lay delegations, and oth- 
er reforms. The government desired to make Wes- 
senberg the first archbishop of the newly-erected see 
of Freiburg, but could not obtain the papal confirma- 
tion. A reaction: in favor of ultramontane views com- 
menced under the Archbishop Vicari (1844), and in 
1858 a violent contest began between State and Church. 
Teceived tne class of directions from the 
archbishop, and aftother from the supreme ecclesiastical 
council of the state. Some.priests were arrested for 
siding with the archbishop, others were suspended ec- 
clestastically for obeying the government. The arch- 
bishop excommunicated the members of the Cathdlic 
supreme ecclesiastical council, and was himee)f arrest- 
ed in 1854. The Legislature unwaveringly supported 
the government, which, however, showed itselfanxious 
to conclude a compromise with the archbishop. Ne- 
gotiations with Rome concerning a convention (con- 
cordat) were eagerly pursued in 1855, but were not 
concluded before 1459, The convention with Rome 
created « great deal of dissatisfaction among the peo- 
ple; the Chambers in 1860 decidedly refused to ratify 
it, and it was at length abandoned by the government 
also. See Coscorpar. 

Il. Ecclesiastical Statistics —The number of Roman 
Catholics was, in 1864, 983,476; of members of the 
Evangelical Church, 472,258 ; of Mennonites and other 
dissidents, 2564 ; of Israelites, 25,268. The Evangeli- 
cal Church is divided Into 28 dioceses (deaneries) and 
880 parishes, All the pastors of a diocese, with half 
the number of lay deputies of the local church coun- 
cile, meet every third year ina synod. In the year 
after the meeting of a synod, all the clergymen of a 
diocese meet under the presidency of the dean for the 
discussion of moral questions; and in the third year 
a school convention is held in a similar manner for 
discussing the affairs of the primary schools, which in 
Baden, as in every German state, have a denomina- 
tlonel character, and are subject to the control of the 
clergy. The General Synod meets regularly every 
seventh year, but may at any time be convoked by 
order of the grand-duke. Every two dioceses elect a 
clerical delegate, and every four dioceses a lay delc- 
gate. The grand-duke adds to this number of dele- 
sates two clerical and two lay members of the supreme 
ecclesiastical council, one profassor of the theological 
faculty of Heidelberg, and a commisrary who pre- 
sides, A theological faculty is connected with the 
University of Heidelberg: it has counted among its 
members some of the most distinguished theologians 
of Germany, such as Rothe, Schenkel, Umbreit, and 
Cilmann, The two latter are known in the literary 
world as the founders of the best German theological 
quarterly, the Studien und Kritiken. Connected with 
the theological faculty fs also an evangelical Preach- 
ers’ Seminary, at which every native candidate for tho 
ministry must spend ome year. For the training of 
teachers there ig a Protestant Normal School. The 
Roman Catholic Church, under the Archbishop of Frei- 
burg, has 85 deanerles, with 747 es, 2 normal 
achools, and a theological faculty connected with the 
University of Freiburg. The liberal school among the 
Roman clergy is dying out. A theological quarterly 
was for eome years published by the theological fac- 
ulty of Freiburg, but is discontinued. The most cel- 
ebrated Roman theologians in the present century 
have been Hug and Hirscher; a Romanist writer of 
great influence among the people is Alban Stolz. Some 
convents of nuns have been established since 1848, 
The Lutheran seceders from the State Church (old 
Lutheran Church) had, in 1869, three parishes with 
about $00 members. The principal work on the his- 
tory of Protestantism in Baden is Vierordt, Geachichte 
der Evangelischen Kirche in Baden. See also Wiggers, 
Kirchl, Statistik, {1, 208, 207; Schem, Eccles, Year-Look: 
Sor 1859, p, 115 sq., and p, 208, 

Bader, Jonannes, one of the German reformers 
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of the 16th century, was born about 1490. He was 
the tutor of Duke Ludwig II of Zwolbrucken, and sub- 
sequently (after 1518) pastor of Landau, a town in tne 
Bavarian Palatinate. He adhered to the Reformation 
in 1621, and worked for ite Introduction into Landau 
with such zeal and enccess, that at the time of his 
death only a few canons and monks of the Augus- 
tine convent remained in connection with the Roman 
Catholic Church, Bader was one of tho first reform- 


ers who published an outline of the doctrinés held by | (i 


the reformed churches (Ein Gesprich-Bichleia vom 


Anfange des christlichen Lebens, Strasburg, 1526) sev-| Physica 


eral years before the appearance of Luther's cate- 
chisms. In 1527 he wrote a pamphlet against the 
Anabeptiste, and especially against the learned Denck. 
His views on the Lord's Supper were nearly the same 
as those of Zulnglius and Bucer, and a tabular sum- 
mary of them (Summarium und Rechenschaft com 
Abentmahl unseres Herrn J.C.) was printed in 1583 at 
Strasbarg on one side of a folio sheet. He was, in 
general, like his friend Bucer, for a reconcillation of 
the reformatory parties. In later years Bader was on 
friendly terms with Schwenkfeld, who visited him at 
Landau, and most of his friends at Strasburg and 
Zweibrucken were on this account greatly displeased 
with him. Bader died in August, 1545,—Herzoy, 
Real-Encyldopaddie, supplem. |, 160. 
Badger is the interpretation in the Auth. Vera. of 
the word UMN, tach’ash (Ezek. xvi, 10; Sopt. dippa- 
ra varivOiva; Ald. ed. idvOva ; Compl. vavPva, al. 
xervpwyiva in Exod. xxv, 6; Alex. dipyara dyna 
in Exod, xxxv, 7; vdxevOoc, Aq. and Sym, iavOiva 
in Ezek. xvi, 10; Vulg. pelles tanthina, ianthinus); but 
many doubt its correctness, since the badger is not 
found in Southern Asia, and has not as yet been no- 
tleed out of Europe, The word occurs in tbe plural 
form in Exod. xxv, 6; xxvi, 14; xxxv, 7, 28; xxxvi, 
19; xxxix, 84; Num, iv, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 14, 25; and, 
in connection with M3, oroth’, “skins,” is used to 
denote the covering of the Tabernacle, of the Ark of 
the Covenant, and of other sacred vessels. In Ezek. 
, xvi, 10, it indicates the material of which the shoes of 
women were made. Possibly the Latin tarws or taro, 

+ the original of the Spanish fazon, Itul. tasso, Fr. tais- 
son, Germ. Dachs, is the same word as tachash; and 
these designate the badger. This, however, appears 
to be the only support for the rendering ‘‘ badger” 
(meles taxus) besides that of the Chuldee paraphrast 
(82)AG8, ' tazus, sic dictus quia gaudet ct superbit in 
coloribus multis,” Buxtorf, Ler. Nab. 8. ¥.). See Zo- 
OLooY, 


The Badger. 
The ancient interpreters understand by it a color 


given to leather, e. g. Sept. taxivQva: 
Symmachna, and the Syriac, 
Sa (Mieroz, 1, 887), 

xod. xxv, 5; Ezek. xvi, 10), Bynmus (De Calceis 
Hebraorum, \ib |, ch. 8), Scheachzer (Phe Bacr) in 


80 Aquila, 
which are followed by 
Rosenmaller (Schol. ad V, T. 


BB, 
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Exod, xxv, 6), and others. Parkhurst (Heb. Ler. 
8, v.), observes that ‘'an outermost covering for the 
tabernacle of azure or sky-blue was very proper to 
Tepresent the sky or azure boundary of the system.” 
But this is mere conjecture. The Talmudists aay that 
it fe an animal like a weasel, Others, as Gesner and 
Harenberg (in Museo Brem. il, 812), have thought 
that some kind of wolf, known by the Greek name 
Og, and the Arabic Shaghw/ is intended. Heseus 
in Dissert. Philo'og. Syllogs, lise. ix, § 17) and Ba- 
aching, in bis preface to the Epitome of Scheuchzer’s 
Sacro, are of opinion that tachash denotes a 
cetacean animal, the Trichechus manatus of Linneus, 
which, however, is only found in America and the 
West Indies, Others, with Sebald Rau (Comment. de 
iis qua ex Arab. in uum Tabernac. fuerunt repetita, 
Tra}. ad Rhen, 1758, ch, fi), are in favor of fachash rep- 
resenting some kind of seal (Phoca vitulina, Lin.). Dr. 
Geddes (Crit, Rem. Exod. xxv, 5) is of the same oplo- 
lon. Gesenius understands (Hed. Ler. 8. v.) some 
“ kind.of seal or badger, or other similar (!) creature.’ 
Of modern writers Dr, Kitto (Pict. Bibl. on Exod. xxv, 
5) thinks that tachash denotes some clean animal, as 
in all probability the skin of an unclean anima) would 
not have been used for the sacred coverings, The 
corresponding Arabic word is not only a dolphin, but 
also a seal, and seals (?) were numerous on the shores 
of the peninsula of Sinai (Strab. xvi, 776). The ety- 
mology of the word in Heb. is favorable to this view, 
from the root MtT}, chashah’, to rest; and seals no less 
than badgers are somnolent animals, (See Simonis 
Exercitatio de tir, Hal. 1785.) Maurer, however 
(Comment, in E.xrod.), derives it from the root Str, 
tachash’, to penetrate, a notion which suits the burrow- 
ing of the badger as well as the plunging of the seal. 
Pliny (il, 56) mentions the use of the skins of seals as 
@ covering for tents, and as a protection from light- 
ning. (Comp. Plut. Symp. v, 9; Sueton. Octuv. 90; 
Faber, Archcol, Hebr, i, 116.) The tachash has also 
been identified with the Trichechus marinus of Lin- 
neus, and with the sea-cow called damantin or dugcng. 
Others find it in an anima! of the hyena kind, which 
is called by the Arabs fakesh (Botta's Voyage in Yemen, 
1841). Robinson (Researches, i, 171) mentions sandals 
made of the thick akin ofa fish which is caught In the 
Red Sea, It is a species of halicore, named by Ebren- 
berg (Symb. Fhys. ii) Halicora Hemprichii. The skin 
is clumsy and coarse, and might answer very well for 
the external covering of the Tabernacle. According 
to Ebrenberg, the Arabs on the coast call this animal © 
Naka and Lottum. Arabian naturalists applied the 
term ensan alma, ‘‘man of the sea," to this creature. 
Thovenot speaks of a kind of sea-man, which is taken 
near the port of Tor. “lt is a great strong fish, and 
hath two hands, which are like the hands of a man, 
saving that the fingers aro joined together with a skin, 
like the foot of a goose; but the skin of the fish is like 
the skin of a wild goat or chamols, When they spy 
that fish, they strike him on the back with harping 
irons, as they do whales, and s0 kill him, They use 
the skin of it for making bucklers, which are musket- 
proof.’ Niebuhr adds the information that ''a mer. 
chant of Abushahr called dahash that fish which tho 
captains of English ships call porpoise.” The sanie 
traveler reports that he saw prodiyious schools of these 
animals swimming. Professor Rippell (Afus. Seach. 
1, 113, t. 6), who saw the creature on the coral banks 
of the Abyssinian coast, ascertained by personal ex. 
amination that the creature in question was a sort of 
dugong, a genus of marine Pachydermata, to which he 
gave the name of Halicore tabernaculi, from a convic- 
tion that it was the /achash of Moses. It grows to 
eighteen feet in length. See WHALE. 

“Tn the present state of zoological knowledge, how- 
ever, it fa not necessary to refute the notions that 
tachash was the name of a mermaid or i 
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Halioore Tabernaeul{, with enlarged drawing of the head. 


or of the walrus, a Polar animal, or of the dugong or 
seal, for neither of these is known In the Indian, Red, 
or Persian Seas, and there is little probability that in 
remote ages they frequented the south-east extremity 
of the Mediterranean, where the current sweeps all 
things northward ; still less that they nestled in the 
lakes of tho Delta, where crocodiles then abounded. 
But Niebuhr's hint respecting the name tachash, given, 
with some reference to colors, to a species of delphinus 
or porpoise, by the Arabe near Cape Mussendum, may 
deserve consideration, since the same people still make 
smal] rounded bucklers and soles of sandals of the 
hout's skin, which is & cetaceous animal, perhaps iden- 
tical with Niebubr's. This material might have been 
obtained from the carayan-traders of Yemen, or from 
the Ismaelites of Edom, but does not appear to have 
been fitted for other purposes than pack-saddles and 
sandal-soles, Considering tachash, therefore, not to in- 
dicate a color, but the skin of an animal, which may 
have derived its name from its color, probably deep 
gray, ash, or slaty (hyeginus), we must look for the ob- 
ject in question to the zoology of the around, or 
to places accessible by means of the traders and trib- 
ute importations of raw materials in Egypt, where we 
actually observe leopard or panther skins, and others 
of a smaller animal with a long fox-tall, represented 
in the triumphal procession of Thothmes III at Thebes 
(Wilkinson's Anc. Egyptians, i, pl. 4). These may have 
been ofa canine genus, such as the agriodus, or mega- 
lotis Lalandif, which is actaally tron-gray; or of a 
viverrous species, of which there are many in Africa 
both gray and spotted. Still these are unclean ani- 
mala, and for this reason we turn to another view of 
the case, which may prove the most satisfactory that 
can now be obtained. Negroland and Central and 


The Tachaitse (Antilope Darbata). 
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Eastern Africa contain a namber of ruminating ani- 
mals of the great antelope family; they are known 
to the natives under various names, such as 
empacase, thacasse, fucasse, and tachaitze, all more or 
less varieties of the word tachash; they ate of consid- 
erable size, often of slaty and purple-gray colors, and 
might be termed stag-goats and ox-goats. Of these 
one or more occur in the hunting-scenes on Egyptian 
monuments, and therefore we may conclude that the 
skins were accessible in abundance, and may have 
been dressed with the hair on for coverings of bag- 
gage, and for boote, such es we see worn by the human 
figures in the sume processions. Thus we have the 
greater number of the conditions of the question suf- 
ficiently realized to enable us to draw the inference 
that tachash refers to a ruminant of the Aigocerine or 
Damaline groups, most likely of an fron-gray or slaty- 
colored species” (Kitto, 8. v.), See ANTELOPE, 


Bag, a purse or pouch. The following words in 
the original ere thua rendered in the English version 
of the Bible: 1. 257M, charit’, pocket (Sept. OUAa- 
noc, Vulg. eaccus), the ‘ bags” in which Naaman 
bound up the two talents of silver for Gehasi (2 Kings 
vy, 28), probably so called, according to Gesenius, from 
their long, cone-like shape. The word only occurs be- 
aides in Isa. ili, 22 (A. V. * crisping-pins’’), and there 
denotes the reticules carried by the Hebrew ladies. 2. 
OD, kis (Sept. udporrrog, papodmoy, Vulg. sacculus, 
saccellus), a bay for carrying weights (Deut. xxv, 18; 
Prov. xvi, 11; Mic. vi, 11); also used as a purse (Prov. 
1,14; Tea. xlvi, 6); hence a cup (Prov. xxill, 81). 8. 
“bo, keli’ (Sept. wddiov, Vulg. pera), translated *‘ bag"’ 
in 1 Sam. xvii, 40, 49, ls a word of most general mean- 
ing, and is generally rendered ‘‘ vessel” or ‘‘ instra- 
ment.” In Gen. xlii, 25, it 18 the ‘‘sack” in which 
Jacob's sons carried the corn which they brought 
from Egypt, and in 1 Sam. ix, 7; xxi, 5, it denotes a 
bag or wallet for carrying food (A. V. “ vessel ;” 
compare Judg. x, 5; xiif, 10,15). The shepherd’s 
“beg” which David had seems to have becn worn by 
him as necesrary to bis calling, and wes probably, 
from a comparison of Zech. xi, 15, 16 (where A. V. 
“instruments” is the same word), for the purpose of 
carrying the lambs which were unable to walk 6r 
were lost, and‘contained materials for healing such as 
were sick and binding up those that were broken 
(comp. Ezek, xxxiv, 4,16). 4. "1"%, (eeror’ (Sept. fv- 
dtopog, deopoc, Vulg. sacculus), properly a '‘ bundle" 
(Gen. xiii, 85; 1 Sam, xxv, 29), appears to have been 
used by travellers for carrying money during a long 
journey (Prov. vii, 20; Hag.i, 6; compare Luke xii, 
88; Tob. ix, 5). In such “ bundles” the priests bound 
up the money which was contributed for the reatora- 
tion of the Temple under Jehoiada (2 Kings xii, 10; 
A. V.“‘put up in bags”). 5. The “bag” (yAwcooeo- 
poy, Valg. loculi) which Judas carried was probably 
a small box or chest (John xii, 6; xill, 29). The 
Greek word is the same as that used in the Sept. for 
‘‘chest” in 2 Chron. xxiv, 8, 10, 11, and originally sig- 
nifled a box used by musicians for carrying the mouth- 

jeces of their instruments. 6, The BadAd»rior, or wal- 

(Luke x, 4; xil, 83; xxii, 85,86). Ofthese terms it 
will only be necessary here to discuss one application, 
which they all sustain, {. e. as a receptacle for money. 
The money deposited in the treasuries of Eastern 
princes, or intended for large payments, or to be sent 
to a government as taxes or tribute, is collected in 
long, natrow bags or purses, each containing s certain 
amount of money, and sealed with the official seal. 
As the money is counted for this purpose, and sealed 
with great care by officers properly appointed, the bag 
or purse passes current, as long as the sea! remains 
unbroken, for the amount marked thereon, In tho 
receipt and payment of large sume, this is a great and 
important convenience in countries where the manage 
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ment of large transactions by 
where @ currency is chiefly or wholly of silver; it 
saves the great trouble of counting or weighing loose 
money. This usage is so well established that, at this 
day, in the Levant, ‘‘a purse” te the very name for a 
certain amount of money (now twenty-five dollars), 
and all large payments are stated in ‘‘poraes.” The 
antiquity of this cus- 
tom is attested by the 
monuments ofEgypt, 
in which the ambas- 
eadors of distant na- 
tions are represented 
as bringing their trib- 
h utes in sealed mr of 
E Ancient Egyptian Money-bags. ma ely pasar 
same bags deposited Intact in the royal treasury (Wil- 
kinson, i, 148, abridgm.). When coined money was 
not used, the seal must have been coneidered a vouch- 
er not only for the amount, but for the purity of the 
metal, money collected in the Temple, in the 
time of Joash, seems to have been made up into bags 
of equal value after this fashion, which were probably 
delivered sealed to those who pald the workmen (2 
Kings, xii, 10; comp. also 2 Kings v, 28; Tobit ix, 5; 
xi, 16).—Smith, Append.; Kitto,s,v. See Moxey. 
Bagger, Hans Ouesas, a Danish theologian, born 
at Lund in 1646, became bishop of Zealand in 1675, 
and died at Copenhagen in 1698. He is the author af 
the Danish Church-Ritual, which was introduced in 
1686, and of a revised altar-book, both of which are 
still in use in the Danish Church, Being consulted 
by the Danish government as to whether the intorest 
of the Lutheran Charch allowed the admission to Den- 
mark of the French Calvinista, who had been expelled 
by Louis XIV, he answered in the negative, because 
auch an admission ‘‘ would expose the souls of the Lu- 
therans to temptation and to the risk of everlasting 
damnation,”—Pierer, Universal-Lezikon, 8. v. 


Ba’go (Bays), the head of one of the Iaraelitish 
families (‘‘sons’’), to which is assigned the Uthi, eon 
of Istalcuriorus, who returned from the captivity (1 
Eadr. viii, 40); evidently the Biavar (q, v.) of the 
teue text (Ezra viil, 14). 

Bago’ds (Saywac), the eunuch (or chamberlain) 
who had charge of the tent of Holofernes, and intro- 
duced Judith (Sud, xii, 11,18, 16; xili,1, 8; xiv, 14), 
The name 1s said (Pott, Etymol, Forsch. I, xxxvii) to 
be equivalent to eunuch in Persian (Plin. Hist. Nat. 
xdil, 4,9), and, as such, was probably a title of office 
rather than a personal appellation (see Quintil. v, 12; 
comp. Barmann ad Ovid, Am. il, 2,1). Accordingly, 

Eastern history 


we find the name often in rn 

(ree Smith's Dict, of Class. Biog. 8. v.) even 00 late as 
that of the chief eunuch of Herod’s harem, who was 
put to death for intriguing with the Pharisces (Jose- 
phus, Ant, xvii, 2, 4 ad fin.). 


Bag’ ol (Bayot), one of the Teraelitish family heads, 
whose ‘‘sona” (to the number of 2066) returned from 
the exile (1 Eedr. v, 14); evidently the Brovar (q. v.) 
of the Heb, text (Ezra il, 14). 


Bagdses (Baywenc), the general of Artaxerxes 
(probably Mnemon; the text, as emended by Hudson, 
has rod GdXov 'Apraképkov v.t. rov“Ayov ‘Apr.); he 
sacrilegiously entered the Temple at Jerusalem, and 
imposed oppressive taxes upon the Jews (Josephus, 
Ant, xi, 7, 1). 

Bagot, Lewss, a bishop of the Charch of England, 
was born in 1740, He was ason of Lord Bagot, After 
studying at the University of Oxford, he became a 
canon, and later, successively bishop of Bristol, Nor- 
wich, and St. Asaph, He died in 1802. He is the an- 
thor of numerous theological works, the most important 
of which Is Twelve Discourses on the ies concern 
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History of 
at the Warburtonian Lecture, 
Liacola's Inn 1780,—Allibone, Dictionary 
Authors, |, 99; Hoefer, Biographie Générale, iv, 168. 

Bagshaw, W1t.1Am, a Nonconformist minister, 
was born in 1626, and died in 1702. His zeal in the 
northern parts of Derbyshire acquired for bim the title 
of “the Apostle of the Peak.” He published Water 
for a Thirsty Soul, in several sermons on Rev. xxi, 6 
(1653), and a number of other works. Some 50 of his 
worke, upon various subjects, have never been printed. 
—Allibone, Dic’ionary of Authora, i, 99. 

Baha’rumite (Hed. with the art, Aab-Bacharum:”, 
“mannan ; Sept. o Bapeayi v. r. Bapwyi), an epithet 
of Azmaveth, one of David’s warriors (1 Chron. xi, 
88); doubtless as belng a native of Bauvaim (q, v.). 

Bahat, See Marate, . 

Bahr, Joszru Faiepetcu, a German theologian, 
‘was born in 1718, and died in 1775. He became, in 
1789, deacon at Bischofswerda; in 1741, pestor at 
Schonfeld; and, after filling several other church po- 
sitions, finally became superintendent. He wrote, 
among other works against the Socinlans, A 
der reinen Lehre unsever ecangelischen Kirche von cer 
Sterblichkeit und dem leiblichen Tode des menschlichen 
Geschlechtes; life of Christ (Lebenegeschichte Jeru 
Christi), 1772.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, iv, 172. 

Bahrdt, Kas. Fareprics, a German Rationalist, 
notorions for his bold infidelity and for his evil life, was 
born Aug. 25,1741, at Bischofewerda, Saxony. He stud. 
led at Pforta and at Leipzig, where his father was pro- 
fessor of theology. The old Lutheran faith was still 
taught there; but Ernesti was one of the professors, 
and a new era was dawning, Bahrdt first imbibed 
Crusius's (q. v.) pullcsophinal orthodoxy. In 1761 he 
became master, and bean to lecture, and did it flu- 
ently and with applauss, on dogmatic theology. He 
soon became very popalar, also, from his eloquence in 
the pulpit. In 1768 he was compelled to resign as 
professor ext. of theology on account of a charge of 
adultery, and it is clear that even thus early he was 
leading @ very immoral life, Through the inflaence 
of Klotz, a man of kindred spirit, he was made pro- 
fessor of Biblical archmology at Krfurt; bat he soon 
fell into il! repute there, and next obtained a chair at 
Giessen, Here he abandoned the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Atonement, and published several 
books which brought down the wrath oven of Semler 
(q.v.). After many wanderings to and fro in search. 
of fame and wealth, of which he was always greedy, 
yet always poor, he returned to Halle in 1779. His 
career here for ten years was erratic and disgraceful ; 
be wrote books, lectured when he could get hearers, 
and opened a tavern in a vineyard, with the assistance 
of his maid, who lived with him as his wife, 
his own good wife was yot alive. In 1767 he was 
imprisoned, He died near Halle, April 28, 1792, 
He was the living type and illustration of the vulgar 
tationalism of bis age. His writings were very nu- 
merous (neatly 150 in number), but are of no critical 
or heat pve and therefore need not be enu- 
merated, — German Protestantism, ob. ii, 
180; Hurst, History of Rationaliem, p. 189-142. me 

Bahu’rim (Heb. Bachurim’, BND, or [in 2 
Sam. fil, 16; xix, 17] O°49M3, low grounds, otherwise 
young men's village ; Sept. Baoupipt, but Baxoupip [v.r. 
Bapaxin] in 2 Sam, ill, 16; Josephus Baxovpyc, Ant. 
vii, 9,7, ed. Havercamp; for other var. reedings, see 
Reland, Palast, p. 614), a place not far from Jerusa- 
lem, of which the slight notices remaining conneet it 
almost exclusively with the fight of David (q. v.) from 
his son Absalom (q. v,). It was apparently on or close 
to the road leading up from the Jordan valley to Jeru- 
salem. Shimei, the son of Gera, resided here (2 Sam, 
xvii, 18; 1 Kings i, 8), and from the village, when 
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David, having left the ‘‘ top of the mount"’ behind him, 
was making his way down the eastern slopes of Olivet 
into the Jordan valley below, Shimei isaued forth, and 
running along (Josephus d:arpixwr) om the side or 
“rib” of the hill over against the king's party, flung 
his stones and dust, and foul abuse (xvi, 5), with a 
virulence which is to this day exhibited in the East 
toward fallen greatness, however eminent it may pre- 
viously have been, Here in the court of a house was 
the well in which Jonathan and Ahimaaz eluded their 
pursuers (xvii,18). In his account of the oceurrence, 
Josephus (Ant. vii, 9, 7) distinctly states that Bakurim 
lay off the main road — ierpamivric rijy dou), 
which agrees well with the account of Shimai's be- 
havior. Here Phaltiel, the hasband of Michal, bade 
farewell to his wife on her return to king David at 
Hebron (2 Sam. iii, 16). Bahurim mast hare been 
near the southern bou of Benjamin; but it is 
Hot mentioned in the lists in Joshua, nor is any expla- 
nation given of its being Benjamite, as, from Shimei's 
residing there, we may conclude it was. In the Tar- 
gam Jonathan on 2 Sam. xvi, 6, we find it given as 
Almon (709); bat the situation of Almon (see Josh. 
xxl, 18) will not at all suit the requirements of Bahu- 
rim. Dr. Barclay conjectures that the place lay where 
some ruins (apparently those called Kebbeh on Van de 
Velde’s Map, near the remaine of Deir es-Sid, as in 
Robinson's Researches, il, 109) still exist close to a Wa- 

Ruwaby, which runs in ao straight course for three 
miles from Olivet toward Jordan, offering the near- 
est, though not the best route (City of the Great King, 
p. 668). 

Azmavetn “the Barhumite" (2 Sam. xxill, 81), or 
“the Baharumite” (1 Chron. xi, 88), one of the heroes 
of David's guard, is the only native of Bahurim that 
we hear of except Shimel.—Smith, s. v. 

Baier, Jou Witutam, a Lutheran divine, born at 
Nuremberg in 1647. He was a member of several 
German universities, and rector and theolog! 
fessor of the University of Halle, where he died in 
1694, He wrote, Compendium Theologice Positive (Jena, 
1686, 8vo, often reprinted) :—De Purgatorio (Jens,1677, 
4to) :— De A qud lustral: Pontificicrum (Jena, 1692, 4to) : 
—Collatio doctrina Quackerorwn et Protestantium (Jena, 
1694, 4to).—Biog. Univ, il, 228; Winer, Theol, Litera- 
tur.—Landon, Eccles, Dictionary, s. v. 

Bail (Heb, 292, arab’, to become surety; Gr. ly- 

vaoSa), 23 w legal regulation, does not occur in the 

‘osaic civil polity, nor is the word foand in the Auth. 
Vers. of the Scriptures; but the custom nevertheless 
prevailed among the (later) Hebrews, as is evident 
from the many allosions to it in the Book of Proverbs. 
Indeed, these maxims are evidence of great rigor in 
the enforcement of such obligations (Prov, xi, 15; xvii, 
18; xxii, 26), and recommend great cautlon (vi eq.) 
in view of the fact that the security was treated quite 
as severely as the debtor (comp. the Mishna, Baba 
Bathra, x, 7) in whose stead he was held (Prov. xx, 
16; xxii, 27), A somewhat milder sentiment is ox- 
preased in the Apocrypha (Sir, xxix, 17), yet not with- 
out a warning to lence (viii, 16; xxix, 21 [24)). 
—Winer, |, 200. Sunery. 

Bailey, Jacob, a ‘frontier missionary” of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, was born in Rowley, 
Mass., 1781. He graduated at Harvard in 1755, and 
in 1758 was licensed to preach by the Congregational 
Association at Exeter, N. H. In 1759 he left the Con- 
gtegational Church, and embarked for England, to be 
ordained for the ministry in the Church of England. 
In March of the following year he was ordained, 
appointed a missionary of the “Society for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel in Foreign Parts” to Pownalboro’, Me. 
He immediately returned and entered on his duties. 
Taking the side of England in the Revolution, he es- 
caped to Halifax, N. 8., in 1779, and labored as a mis- 
sionary there and at Cornwallis until his death, July 
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26,1608. See Bartlet, Life of Rev, Jacob Bailey (N. Y, 
8vo).—Sprague, Tem cry 

Bailey, John, Congregational minister, waa born 
in Lancashire, England, Feb. 24, 1644, studied under 
Dr. J. Harrison, and entered the ministry at Chester, 
1666. Ass Nonconformist, he was imprisoned in Lan- 
cashire jail for some time, and after his release he 
went to Limerick, Ireland, where he labored faithfully 
as for 14 years. The office of chaplain to the 
Duke of Ormond, with the ise of a deanery and 
bishopric, was tendered to him on condition of con- 
forming to the Established Church, but he refused. 
He was finally imprisoned, and only released on a 
promise to leave the country. About 1644 he came to 
New England, and was ordained minister of the Con- 
gregational Society at Watertown, October 6, 1686, 
with his brother, Thomas Bailey, as his assistant, He 
removed to Boston in 1692, and became assistant to 
Mr. Allen, of the Firet Church, in 1698. Here he la- 
bored, as his failing health would allow, till his death, 
December 12, 1697. He was a man of eminent plety 
and exemplary life, A volume of bis discourses was 
published in 1689.—Sprague, Anmncis, i, 201, 


Baillet, Aprtax, a Romanist writer of repute, was 
born at Neuville, near Beauvais, June 18th, 1649, and 
was educated at a Franciscan convent. He afterward 
studied at Beauvais, and in 1676 was admitted to holy 
orders. For a time he served a cure; but, feeling 
himself to be unsuited for this kind of life, he left it, 
and took the charge of the library of M. de Lamoig- 
non, the advocate general, with whom he passed the 
remainder of his days, and died January 21st, 1706. 
His works are: Jugement des Savane (4 vols.), The 
| work was to have consisted of sevon parts ; the first is 

a kind of preface to the other, and gives general rules 
for forming @ sound judgment of a work; the other 
six parts were to have contained his own opinions and 
, the Judgments of others concerning works of every 
kind; but he only finished a small part of his design. 
This work was reprinted, revised, at Paris (7 vols. 4to, 
11722); and Amsterdam (1726, 17 vols. 12mo);—Life 
| of Descartes (1692) :—Treutise on Devotion to the Bless- 
ed Virgin Mary (1698), This work was condenmned at 
Rome in 1695, and denounced to the Sorbonne as soon 
ao it appeared as derogating from the worship due to 
the Virgin :—Les Vies deo Suints, his most celebrated 
work, printed In 1701, in B vols, fol. and in 12 vols. 
8vo; and reprinted in 1704 and 1708 with the addition 
of the Histoire dee Fétes Motilrs and Lee Vies des Sainte 
de 0 Ancien Testament, \n 4 vols, fol. and 17 vols. Bro, 
These Iast editions are the most highly esteemed. 
Bafllet also published several leas important works, 
and left thirty-five folio volames in MS., containing 
the catalogue of the library of Lamoignon. During 
the twenty-six years that he was librarian to that 
gentleman, he only went out once a week; all the rest 
of his time he spent in reading or conversing with the 
savans. He slept only five hours, and most frequent~ 
ye his clothes.—Bicg. Unie, ili, 226; Landon, Eccles, 
. 8. Ve 

Baillie (or pater ), Rosgrt, a Scotch theo- 
logian, was born at Glasgow, April 80, 1602, and 
educated at the university of that town. During thé 
rebellion he was an active opponent of Episcopacy, 
and he obtained much credit for his refusal in 1637 to 
preach before the General Assembly in favor of the lit 
urgy and canons, which the king was desirous to intro- 
duce into Scotland. In 1688 he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the assembly held at Glasgow, where the Cov- 


and | enant was agreed upon, and in 1640 he was deputed to 


London to carry the accusations of the lords of the cov- 
enant against Land. In 1642 ho was appointed pro- 
fessor of divinity in the University of Glasgow. In 
1648 he was cent as one of the commisseries of the 
Scotch Presbyterians to the ansembly at Westminster. 
He execrated the murder of tho king, and denounced 
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it as a horrible parricide, and was always faithful to | 
the house of Stuart. Charles II would have made hira 
bishop, but, true to his principles, Baillie refused this. 
He was said to know twelve or thirteen languages, 
and wrote very pure Latin. In 1661 he was appoint- 
ed principal of the university. In 1662 he died, Of | 
Baillie’s works, the most important are, Dissuasive from 
the Errors of ths Time (Ato, Lond, 1645) :—Anabaptism, | 
the true Fountain of Independency, Browniem, Antino- 
my, Familiem, etc. (a second part of the Dissuasive, 4to, ' 
Lond. 1647) :—Apperdir Practica ad Joannis Buctorfi : 
Epitomen Grammatica Hebrew (8v6, Edinb. 1653):— 
Operis Historick e¢ Chronologici Libri Duo (fol, Amat. 
1663, and Basil, 1669), He also published several ser- 
mens and other short tracts, But of all the produce 
of his pen, by far the most interesting part consists of | 
his Letters, written to various friends, which throw 
much light on the history of the times. A complete 
edition was produced under the care of David Laing, 
Eaq, (in 8 vols. crown 8vo, Edinb, 1841-42), with anno- 
tations and a life of Baillie. See Hetherington, Church | 
of Scotland, il, 185. 


Bainbridge or Bambridge, Cunistoruur, 
archbishop of York, and cardinal-priest of the Roman 
Church, was born at Hilton, in Westmoreland, and edu- | 
cated at Queen's College, Oxford, of which he became | 
provost in 1495, He was afterward a liberal benefactor | 
to bis college. In 1508 he became dean of York; in, 
1505 dean of Windsor. In 1507 he was advanced to ; 
the see of Durham, and was translated the next year to | 
the archbishopric of York. Bainbridge distinguished | 
himself chiefly by his embassy from King Henry VIII 
to Pope Julius II, who created him cardinal of St. 
Praxede in March, 1511, His letter to King Henry 
VEII concerning the pope’s bull, giving him the title 
of Most Christian King, is extant in Rymer's Fadera 
(edit. 1704-1785, xlii, 876). Cardinal Bainbridge died 
at Rome, July 14, 1514. His death was caused by ' 
poison administered by Rinaldo do Modena, a priest | 
whom he had employed in menial offices, and who, af. | 


ter confessing that be was suborned to this act by Syl- ; 


vester de Giglis, bishop of Worcester, who was at that |! 


time envoy from King Henry VIII to Rome, commit- 
ted suicide, See Engi. Cyclop. s. v.; Biog. Britan. ed. 
1778, 1, 515; Wood, Athena Ozon. ed. Bliss, ii, 702. 
Baines, Ravpx, was born in Yorkshire, and edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge: he was eml- 
nent as a Hebraist, and was made regius professor of 
Hebrew at Paris. In 1554 he was made bishop of Lich- 
fiald and Coventry; in 1559 he was ejected by Queen 
Elizabeth, and very shortly after died at Islington. 
He wrote a Ci on the Proverbs, 1655, and a 
fow Hebrew works,—Godwin, De Pras. Anglia, p. 824. 


Baird, Roserr, D.D., an eminent Presbyterian 
minister and philanthropist, was born in Fayetto Co., 
Penn., October 6, 1798. After academical training at 
Uniontown, he entered Washington College, and pase- 
ed thence to Jefferson College, where he graduated in 
1818, After spending a year as a teacher in Belle- 
fonte, where he was a frequent newspaper contributor, 
he entered the theological seminary at Princeton, where 
he studied for three years, officiating one year as tutor 
In the college. In 1822 he was licensed to preach by 
the Presbytery of New Brunswick, and in the same 
year took charge of an academy in Princeton, which 
position he held for five years, In 1828 he was or- 
dained to the work of the Gospel ministry. In 1627 
he entered upon the great ficld of al) his subsequent 
labors—“ the extension of Protestantism and the evan- 
gelization of the world, in connection with the great re- 
ligious and benevolent societies," He took a leading 
part in the movement made by the New Jersey Bible 
Boclety to supply every destitute family in New Jersey 
with the Scriptures, This plan was carried into exe- 
cution successfally. Next, as agent of the New Jer- 
aay Society, Dr. Baird did much to lay the 
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foundation of public education in that state, and orig- 
inated the first of common echools established 
in the state, which, with few modifications, still remains 
in force. In 1829 he became agent of the American 
Sunday-school Union, and for five years he held meet- 
ings all over the country, dolng much to advance the 
Influence of the society, and adding largely to its funds, 
In 1685 Dr. Baird went to Europe, and resided in Paris 
and Geneva, with the exception of a fow months, for 
the next eight years. His primary object was to as- 
certain what the American churches could do to re- 
vive the Protestant faith where it bad lost its vitality, 
and to convert the Roman Catholics. Among tho re- 
sults of his labors was the formation of the Foreign 
Evangelical Society, since merged into the American 
and Foreign Christian Unton, of which he was one of 
the founders. In the Scandinavian countries, in Rus- 
sia and in Germany, he met with extraordinary suc- 
ceas in giving an impulse to the temperance reform. 
His exertions in bebalf of the Bible and Tract Socie- 
ties were confined to no single country of Europe, 
while his intercessions for the were put 
forth alike in Protestant Sweden and in Roman Cath- 
olic France. The recent translation and publication 


|of the Sacred Scriptures in the modern Russ, under 


the auspices of the imperial government, are believed 
to have been greatly attributable to Dr, Baird’s stren- 
uous efforts, To the cause of Protestantism, 
of temperance, and of education, Dr. Baird was en- 
thusiastically devoted. Possessed of a fine 
appearance, an amiable disposition, and rare affability 
of manner, an accomplished linguist, and a man of 
broad information, Dr. Baird had a large personal ac- 
quaintance among the great and good men of America 
and Kurope. He was admitted to interviews and dis- 
cussions with all the monarchs that rule the destinies 
of the Old World, His thorough honesty and sincer- 
ity, his pure religious character, and his unbounded 
charity, stamped him as a man who could give counsel 
to kings, and who had access by right to every source 
of influence and power, In 1848 he returned to Amer- 
ca, continuing to be corresponding secretary of the 
Foreign Evangelical Society and of the American and 
Foreign Christian Union (with slight interruption, and 
making several visits to Europe) to the time of his 
death, March 15, 1863, 

This brief sketch suffices to show Dr. Baird as an 
indefatigable laborer. His sympathies were eminently 
catholic, and his activities were cosmopolitan. His 
name, and even his n, were known to all Protes- 
tant branches of the church throughout the United 
States and Europe. Amid his incessant missionary 
labors and travels he found time also for o large lit- 
erary activity. Besides numerous reports for the be- 
nevolont societies with which he was connected, and 
many contributions to newspapers, magazines, and re- 
views, he wrote A View of the Valley of the Mississippi 
(Phila, 1882, 12mo); Memoir of Anna Jane Linnard 
(Phila. 1885, 18mo); Memoir of" the Rev. Joseph San- 
Sord (Phila. 1886, 12mo); Histoire des Socidtés de Tem- 
pérance dee Etats-Unis dA 
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(Albany, 1668), 
Baius, or De Bay, Mrcnaxu, a Romanist writer 
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of eminence, was born at Melin in 1613, and atudied 
at Louvain, In 1551 he was appointed professor of 
theology at Louvain, as substitute for Professor Tap- 
per, a delegate to the Council of Trent. The lectures 
which he delivered in this capacity gave great offence, 
and when Tapper and Ravenstcin returned, they de- 
nounced eighteen propositions taken from his lectures 
and writings to the faculty of theology at Paris as he- 
retical. In 1560 a censure was issued Ly that body, 
whereby three of these dogmas were declared to be 
erroneous, and fifteen either wholly or partly heretical. 
The following propositions and the corresponding cen- 
sures may be cited: 

. ition 4. Free-will is in itself sinful; and 
every act of the free-will, left to itself, is either mortal 
or venial sin.—Censure. This proposition is heretical in 
both its parts. Proposition 6. Man sins in every thing 
that depends on himeelf, and cannot avoid sinning.— 
Censure. This proposition is heretical. ition 7, 
Man's free-will cannot avoid sin without God’s special 
grace; whence it follows that all the actions of unbe- 
levers are sinful.—Cersure. That the second part of 
this proposition is not properly deduced from the first, 
and is false. tion 9. A schismatic or a heretic, 
or a man who is not purely an infidel, may sometimes 
merit eterna) life by merit of condignity.—Censure. 
This proposition is heretical. /*roposition 11. Contri- 
thon does not remit sin without the sacrament of bap- 
tism or that of penance, except in cases of martyrdom 
or necessity.—Cersure. This p ion is heretical, 
Proposition 12, If a sinner does all that Is ordered him, 
neither bis contrition nor his confession avail to the 
remission of hie ain, unless the priest gives him abso- 
lution, even though the priest refuse absolution out 
of malice, or unreasonably.—Censure. This proposition 
ie heretical, ition 14. Grace is never given to 
those who oppose it, and the same holds of the first 
Justification ; for justification is faith itself, and it is 
through faith that the sinner is made righteous,—Cen- 
gure. The first two parts are heretical, and the last 
falee, ition 16. No one is without original sin, 
save Jesus Christ only; and, accordingly, the Blessed 
Virgin died owing to the sin which she bad contracted 
in Adam; ond all her sufferings in this life were, like 
those of all the other righteous, the penalty of actual or 
original sin.—Censure, This proposition is heretical in 
al] its parte, and injurious to the Blessed Virgin and 
all the saints.” 

The Franciscans appealed against the doctrines of 
Batus to the Cardinal Granvella, governor of the Low 
Countries, but he refused to receive the appeal, and 
enjoined silence on all parties. Balus and John Hes- 
sels were sent, in 1663, to the Council of Trent by 
Granvella as deputies of the University of Louvain. 
At the council the learning and talent of Baius gained 
him general admiration, On his return he published 
eeveral works on the controverted points, viz. De 
Meritis Operum (1561):—De Prima Hominis Justitia et 
Virtwtibue Joypiorum (1565):—De Sacramentis in Genere 
contra Calcinum (1565):—De Libero Hominis Artitrio, 
de Charitate et Justificatione (1566). The controversy 
was bitterly renewed, and on the 1st of October, 1567, 
Pius V issued a bul) condemning seventy-eix dogmas, 
but without naming Baius, for whom he had great re- 
gard; and to thie Baiua, after having written to the 
pope, waa compelled to yleld, which he did before Dfo- 
rillon, the grand vicar of the Cardinal Granvella, and 
afterward before Cardinal Tolet. In 1577 he was made 
inquisitor-general of Holland. He died September 
16th, 1689, Hie doctrine (called Baianiom) was after- 
‘ward taken up by the Jansenists. Hilo works were 
edited by Quesnel and Gerberon (Colon. 1696, 2 vols. 
4to) : the edition was condemned at Rome, 1697,—Btog. 
Univ. ili, 245 ; Duchesne, Histoire du Bajanisme (Douay, 
1781); Bayle, Dictionary, 8. v.; Kabn (R. C.), Dog- 
matik, p. 480 eq. ; answered by Schazler(R. C.), Dogma 
e. der Gnade (Mainz, 1865, 8v0); Wetser u. Welte, 
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Kirchen-Lezikon, 6. v. The bull of Pius V is given in 
Dens, Theologia, vill, 199, 

Ba’jith (Heb, with the art. Aab-ba’yith, M"ars, che 
house), taken by some to be the name of a city in Moab, 
where there may have been a celebrated idol templo. 
Tt ocetrs in the prophecy against Moab (Isa. xv, 2): 
‘He is gone up to Bajith and to Dibon, the high places, 
to weep,” which is thus interpreted by Bishop 
Lowth: ‘‘He is used for the people of Moab. Bojith 
and Diborrare in the Chaldee and Syriac versions made 
into the name of one place, Befh-. . Beth [i. e. 
Bayjith) may signify the house or temple of an Sdol,"’ 
The Sept. has AvmtioSe ig’ lavrotc, Vulg. Ascendit 
domus. Gesenins (Comment. ex Jean, in loc.) under. 


stands {t as referring, not to a place of this name, but to 
the ‘‘temple”’ of the false gods of Moab, as opposed to 
the ‘high places” in the same sentence (comp. xvi, 12), 
The allusion has been supposed to be to Beth-Baal- 
meon, or Beth-diblathaim, which are named in Jer. 
xlviii, 22, as here, with Dibon and Nebo, In this view 
Henderson (Comment. in loc.) coincides, See Bamoru. 

Baka 8cs Motszrey. 

Bakar. See Ox. 

Bakbak’kar (Heb. Batbalkar’, “PEPZ, prob. 
from “2 reduplicated, admirable or searcher, perhaps 
L q. I“ PBPS, wasting of the mount; Sept. BaxBaxde), 
one of the Levites inhabiting the villages of the Ne- 
tophathites, who were carried captive to Babylon (1 
Chron. ix, 15). B.O, 588, 

Bak’bulkk (Heb, Bakbuk’, P'DPR, a bottle; Sept. 
res tes the bead of one of the families of the te 
nim that returned from Babylon (Ezra ii, 51; Neb. 
68). B.C, ante 586. ag: ; 

Bakbuki’ah (Heb. Bakbukyal’, MESES, prob. 
wasting of Jehovah; BacBariac, Borytiac, but 
other copies omit), a Levite, ‘ second among his breth- 
fen,” who dwelt at Jorusalem on the return from Baby- 
lon gen x1, 17; xil, 9, 25, where the identity is proved 
by tho associated names). B.C, post 536, 

Bake (pe, aphah’), This domestic operation 
was usually, among the ancient Israelites, committed 
to the females or slaves of the family (Gen. xviii, 6; 
Ley. xxvi, 26; 1 Sam. viil, 18; xxviii, 24; 2 Sam. 
xiii, 8; Matt. xiii, 88; comp. Jer. vii, 18; xliv, 19; 
see the Mishna, Chala, il, 7; Thilo, Cod. 

1, 96; Pliny, xvili, 28; Arvieux, Voyages, iil, 226; v, 
418; Burckhardt, il, 1008; Russell, Aleppo, i, 146; 
Robinson, fl, 180), but later they bad regular bakers 
(A°Hk, ophim’, Hos, vil, 4, 6; comp. Joseph. Ant. xv, 
9, 2), and in Jerusalem (Jer. xxxvii, 21) there was 
special ‘‘ Bakers’ Street’ (bazaar, foram pistoriam). 
See Mecuanic. The dough (P¥J, batsek’, Sept, 
oral;) was made of wheat, barley, or spelt flour (Mish- 
na, Shebuoth, ili, 2), and aa! family took care to 
bake their own supply in quantities fresh dally 
comp. Arvieux, i, 69; iil, 227; Tavernier, il, 280; 
‘armer, ili, 474), prepared in a wooden bowl or trough 
(Moma, mishe’reth, Exod, xii, 28; comp. Shaw, 
Trav, p, 281; Rosenmoller, Morgenl. 1, 803 sq.), leaven- 
ed (an act denoted by the verb YOM", chamets’) proper- 
ly (Plin. xvill, 26), and kneaded (an operation desig- 
nated by 35, fash), The ferment was omitted when- 
ever it was necessary to bake in haste (Gen, xix, 3; 
Exod, xit, 34 eq., 89; Judg. vi, 19; 1 Sam. xxvill, 24; 
comp. Plin. xvlii, 7) and the modern Bedouins scarce- 
ly use leaven at all (Arvieux, fil, 227; Robinson, iii, 
76); and even In cities, for the most part, bread is 
baked unfermented in the East (Rippell, Abyss. i, 199). 
Ses Passover; Leaven. The bread is made In the 
form of long or round cakes (RM? MiND2, kikteroth’ 
le’chem, Exod. xxix, 28; 1 Sam, il, 86; Judg, viii, 5; 
Sept. codrvpig dprov), of the size of a plate and the 
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thickness of the thumb (Korte, Reis. p. 488; Russell, 
Aleppo, |, 146; Harmer, Obs. iii, 60 sq.; Robinson, li, 
496); hence in ey | they were not cut, but broken 
(los. lvii, 7; Matt. xiv, 19; xxvi, 26; Acts xx, 11; 
comp. Xenoph. Anab, vil, 3,22; Plaut. Pam. til, 5, 19; 
Cart. iv, 2,14; Robinson, li, 497). See Meat. The 
proper oven (“4IF, tanaur’, comp. Hos. vil, 4, 6), 
which in Oriental citles ia sometimes public (Shaw, 
Trav. p. 202; Harmer, i, 246), differs little from ours 
(Arvieux, ili, 229), But, besides these, use was prin- 
cipally made of large stone jars, open at the mouth, 
about three feet high, with a fire made Inside (regular- 
ly with wood, comp. Isa. xliv, 15, but on occasion also 
of dry dung, Ezek. iv, 12; comp. Arvieux, iil, 228 eq. ; 
Korte, p. 488; see Foxx), for baking bread and cakes, 
as coon as the sides were sufficiently heated, by apply- 
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ing the thin dough to the exterior (according to oth- 
era, to tho interior surface likewise), the opening at the 
top being closed (comp. Arvieux, ili, 227; Niebuhr, 
Beachr, p. 67; Tavernier, t, 280; Riappetl, ut sup.). 
Such a pot is still called ¢anur by the Arabs (Michaelis, 
Orient. Bibl, vii, 176). Another mode of baking, which 
is still very common in the East, consists either in fill- 
ing a shallow pit with red-hot gravel-stones, which, as 
soon as they have imparted their heat to the hole, are 
taken out and the cakes of dough laid in thelr place 
(Tavernier, i, 64); or a jar is balf filled with hot peb- 
bles and the dough spread on the surface of these (Ar- 
vieux, iil, 229). This preparation of bread is prob- 
ably denoted by the E"HY> Misy, uggoth’ reteaphim’ 
(“cakes baken on the coals’’), of 1 Kings xix,6. That 
baked regularly in the oven, on the other hand, is call. 


se 
fis 
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ed “3AR) MBRD, maapheh’ tannur’ (‘‘baken in the 
even," Lev. if, 4). Still another kind was baked in 
the ashes (comp. Robinson, il, 496). See AsH-cAKE. 
The Israelites doubtless became early acquainted with 
the finer method of preparing bread practised among 
the Egyptians (comp. Rossellini, II, ii, 464). See 
Coox, The operations are delineated on the annexed 
cut, taken from the representations on the tombs of 
Rameses III at Thebes (Wilkinson's Anc. Egypticns, 
abridgm. i, 174 sq.).—-Winer, 1, 129. See Brean, 

Bake-meats (MPR MYT >>N2, madkal’ mai- 
seh’ opheh’, food the work of the baker), baked provi- 
sions (Gen, x1,17), See Bax. 

Baker. Ses Bax. 

Baker, Charles, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Scituate, R.I., April 7, 
1798. In 1821 he was received into the New England 
Conference on probation, and subsequently labored 
for -gix consecutive years chiefly in Maine and 
-Massachosetts. After eight years of superannuation, 
he died, in triumph, at Somerville, Mass., August 16, 
1864.— Minutes of Conferences, 1885, p. 61. 

Baker, Daniel, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
wan born in Midway, Ga., Aug. 17, 1791, and studied 
at Hampden Sidney College, and at Princeton, where 
he graduated A.B. in 1815. He stadled theology with 
Mr. Hill, pastor of the Presbyterian ‘charch in Win- 
chester, Va., and was ordained pastor of the church in 
Harrisburg, Va., March 5, 1818. Finding bimself 
called to o missionary career, he resigned his charge 
in 1821; and from 1822 to 1828 was pastor in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Here John Quincy Adams was one of 
his hearers, and severe] acts of it kindness on the 

of that eminent man are recorded In his life. 
Here he wrote A Seri; View of Baptism, afterward 
expanded into a work with the quaint title, Baptism in 
a Nutshell. In 1880, his great success as 8 revivalist 
having been nolsed abroad, he began to travel among 
the churches, and the remainder of his life was chiefly 
spent in this way. His travels cxtended through- 
out the Southern States, and even to Texas, where he 
finally settled. Here, among other labors, he founded 
Austin College, of which he was the first president. 
He died at Austin, Dec. 10, 1857.—Memoirs of Daniel 
Baker, by his Son (Philadelphia, 1859, 12mo). 
one of the scurrilous names given by the 
heathen to the early Christians. In Minucius Felix 
(Octavius, c. 14), the heathen interlocutor calls the 
Christians Plautine prosapia homines et pistores, ‘‘ men 
of the race of Plantus, bakers." Jerome says that Plau- 
tus was 60 that, in a time of famine, he waa com- 
pelled to hire himself ont to a baker to grind in his mill 
(Chron, an, t. Olymp. 145), Such eort of men Cecilius 
says the Christians were in the dialogue above cited from 
Minocius.—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. Uk. i, ch, il, § 12. 

Baking. Sce Bake. 

Ba‘laiim (Heb. Bilam’, 253; Sept. and N. T. 
and Philo, Bakady, Josephus, Badapoc). The name 
is derived by Vitringa from >£3 and 3, q. d. lord 
of the people; but by Simonis from 9a and BP, de 
struction of the people—an allasion to his supposed su- 
pernatural powers; Gesenius derives it from ba, not, 
and D2, in the sense of foreigner ; Foret does not de- 
cide which etymology to prefer. His father’s name, 
Beor, comes likewise from a root which means fo con- 
sume or devour, It ‘s deserving of notice that Bela (q. 
v.), the first king of the Edomites, was also the son of 
a Beor (Gon. xxxvi, 82), In 2 Peter ii, 15, Balaam is 
called the son of Bosor, which Gesenius attributes to 
an early corruption of the text; but Lightfoot con- 
siders it to be a Chaldalam, and infers from the apos- 
tle’s use of it that he was then resident at Babylon 
(Works, vii, 80; Sermon om the way of Balaam). Seo 
Brrzam. In the other passage of the New Testa- 
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ment (Rev. fi, 14, 15), the sect of the Nicolaltans Is 
described as following the doctrine or teaching of 
Balaam; and it appears not improbable that this naine 
ia employed symbolically, as Nicolaus (NixdAcoc, peo~ 
ple-conquering) is equivalent in meaning to Balaam, 
The first mention of this remarkable person is in 
Numbers xxii, 5, where we are informed that Balak 
“sent messengers unto Balaam, the eon of Beor, to 
Pethor, which is by the river of the land of the chil- 
dren of his people," B.C, 1619. He belonged to the 
Midianites, and perhaps, as the prophet of his people, 
the same that Moses did among 
the Israelites, At any rate, he is mentioned in con- 
junction with the five kings of Midian, apparently os 
& person of the same rank (Num. xxxi, 8; cf. xxxt, 
16). He seems to have lived at Pethor, which is said 
at Deut. xxiii, 4, to have been a city of Mesopotamia 
(O37 ODN). He himself speaks of being ‘ brough: 
from out of the mountains of the East” (Num. 
xxill, 7). The reading, therefore, ji "23, instead 
of 199 "2%, which at Num. xxii, 5, is found in soma 
MSS., and is adopted by the Samaritan, Syriac, and 
Vulgate versions, need not be preferred, as the Am- 
monites do not appear to have ever extended so far as 
the Euphrates, which ie probably the river alluded to 
in this place. If the received reading be it 
intimates that Pethor was situated in Balaam’s native 
country, and that he was not a mere sojourner in Mes- 
opotamia, as the Jewish patriarchs were in Canaan. 
In Josh, xiii, 22, Balaam is termed ‘‘the Soothaayer,” 
DO 'P, a word which, with its cognates, is used almost 
without exception in an unfavorable sense. Josephus 
calls him an eminent diviner (udvric dptoroc, Ant, Iv, 
6, 2); and what is to be understood by this appella- 
tion may be perhaps best learned from the following 
description by Philo: ‘‘There'was 4 man at that time 
celebrated for divination who lived in Mesopotamia, 
and was an adept in all the forms of the divining art ; 
but in no branch was he more admired than in augary ; 
to many persons and on many occasions he gave great 
and astounding proofs of bis skill, For to some he 
foretold storms in the height of summer; to others 
drought and heat In the depth of winter; to some 
scarcity succeeding a fruitful year, and then egain 
abundance after scarcity; to others the overflowing 
and the drying up of rivers; and the remedies of pes- 
tilential diseases, and a vast multitude of other thinge, 
each of which he acquired great fame for predictin:”’ 
(Vita Moysis, § 48). Origen speaks of Balaam as fa- 
mons for his skill in magic, and the use of noxious in. 
cantations, but denies that he had any power to blese, 
for which he gives the following reason: ‘‘ For ic, 
like ts unable to bless’ (In Num, Hom, it), 
Balak’s language, ‘I wot he whom thou blessest {s 
blessed” (Num. xxil, 6), he considers as only designed 
to flatter Balaam, and render him compliant with his 
wishes, (See Berr, La prophétic de Balaam, Par, 1882.) 
Balaam is one of those inatances which meet us in 
Scriptare of persons dwelling among heathens, but 
possessing a certain knowledge of the one true God. 
He was endowed with a greater than ordinary know)- 
edge of God; he was possessed of high gifts of Intel- 
lect and genius; he had the intuition of truth, and 
could pee into the life of things—in short, he was a 
poet and a prophet. Moreover, he confeased that all 
these superior advantages were not his own, but de- 
rived from God, and were his gift. And thus, doubt- 
leas, he bad won for himself, among his contemporaries 
far and wide, a high reputation for wisdom and sanc- 
tity. It was believed that he whom he blessed was 
blessed, and he whom he cursed was cursed. Elated, 
however, by his fame and his spiritual elevation, ho 
had begun to conceive that these gifts were his own, 
and that they might be used to the furtherance of his 
own ends. He could make merchandise of them, and 
might acquire riches and honor by means of them. A 
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custom existed among many nations of antiquity of 
devoting enemies to destruction before entering upon 
a war with them. At this time the Iarselites were 
marching forward to the occupation of Palestine; they 
were now encamped in the plains of Moab, on the east 
of Jordan by Jericho. Balak, the king of Moab, hav- 
ing witnessed the discomfture of his neighbors, the 
Amorites, by thie people, entered into a league with 
the Midianites against them, and despatched messen- 
gers to Balaam with the rewards of divination in their 
hands. We eee from this, therefore, that Balaam was 
in the habit of using his wisdom as a trade, and of 
mingling with it devices of his owm by which he im- 
posed upon others and perhaps partially deceived him- 
self, When the elders of Moab and Midian told bim 
thelr message, he seems to have some misgivings as to 
the lawfulness of thelr request, for he invited them to 
tarry the night with him, that he might learn how the 
Lord would regard it. These misgivings were con- 
firmed by the express prohibition of God upon his 
journey. Balasm reported the answer, and the mes- 
songers of Balak returned. The King of Moab, how- 
ever, not deterred by this failure, sent again more and 
more honorable princes to Balaam, with the promise 
that he should be promoted to very great honor upon 
complying with his request. The prophet again re- 
fused, but, notwithstanding, Invited the embassy to 
tarry the night with him, that he might know what 
the Lord would say unto him farther; and thus, by his 
importunity, he extorted from God the permission ho 
desired, but was warned at the same time that bis ac- 
tions would be overruled according to the Divine will. 
Baloam therefore proceeded on his journey with the 
messengers of Balak. But God's anger was kindled 
at this manifestation of determined self-will, and the 
angel of the Lord stood in the way for an ad: 

against him. The words of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Be ye not 
like to horse and mule which have no understanding, 
whose mouths must be held with bit und bridle, other- 
wise they will not come near unto thee” (Pea, xxxtii, 9), 
had they been familiar to Balaam, would bave come 
home to him with most tremendous force; for never 
have they received a more forcible illustration than 
the comparison of Balaam's conduct to his Maker with 
his treatment of bis ass affords as, The wisdom with 
which the tractable brute was allowed to “ speak with 
man's voice,’’ and ‘' forbid” the untractable “ madness 
of the prophet,” is palpable and conspicuous, He was 
taught, moreover, that even she bad a spiritual percep- 
tion to which he, though a prophet, was a stranger ; 
and when his eyes were opened to behold the angel 
of the Lord, ‘‘he bowed down bis head and fell flat on 
his face.’ It is hardly necessary to suppose, as some 
flo, that the event here referred to happened only in a 
trance or vision, though auch an opinion might seem 
to be supported by the fact that our translators render 
the word £3 in xxiv, 4, 16, “ falling into a trance," 
whereas no other idea than that of simple failing is 
conveyed by it. The Apostle Peter refera to it as a 
real historical event: ‘‘ The dumb ass, speaking with 
man's voice, forbade the madness of the prophet" (2 Pet. 
il, 16), We are not told how these things happened, 
but that they did happen, and that it pleased God thus 
to interfere on behalf of His elect people, and to bring 
forth from the genius of a self-willed prophet, who 
thought that his talents were bis own, strains of poetry 
bearing upon the destiny of the Jewish nation and the 
Chorch at large, which are not surpassed throughout 
the Mosaic records, It is evident that Balaam, al- 
though acquainted with God, was desirous of throwing 
an alr of mystery round his wisdom, from the instruc- 
tions he gave Balak to offer a bullock and a ram on 
the seven altars he everywhere prepared for him; but 
he seems to have thought aleo that these sacrifices 
would be of some aval] to change the mind of the Al- 
oT en he eagre the merit of them (xzlil, 4), 
and after experiencing their impotency to effect such 
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an object, ‘‘he went no more," we are told, ‘to seek 
for enchantments” (xxiv, 1). His religion, therefore, 
was probably such as would be the natural result of » 
general acquaintance with God not confirmed by any 
covenant, He knew Him as the fountain of wisdom ; 
how to worship Him he could merely guess from the 
custome in vogue at the time. Sacrifices had beem 
used by the patriarchs; to what extent they were ef- 
ficient could only be surrolsed. There is an allusion 
to Balaam in the Prophet Micah (vi, 5), where Bishop 
Butler thinks that a conversation is preserved which 
occurred betwoen him and the King of Moab upon this 
occasion. But such an opinion ia hardly tenable, if 
we bear in mind that Balak is nowhere represented as 
consulting Balaam upon the acceptable mode of wor- 
shippiug God, and that the directions found in Micah 
are of quite an opposite character to those which were 
Nagler eon of Beor upon the high-places of Baal. 
prophet is recounting “‘ the righteousness of the 
Lord” in delivering His people out of the hand of 
Moab under Balak, and at the mention of his name the 
history of Balaam comes back upon his mind, and he is 
led to make those noble reflections upon it which occur 
in the following verse. ‘‘ The doctrine of Balaam”’ is 
spoken of in Rev. ii, 14, where an allosion has been 
supposed to the founder of the sect of the Nicolaitans, 
mentioned in v, 15. See Nicouarrans. Thongh the 
utterance of Balaam was overruled 20 that he could 
not curse the children of Israel, he nevertheless sug- 
gested to the Moabites the expedient of seducing them 
to commit fornication, The effect of this is recorded 
in ch, xxv. A battle was afterward fought agninst 
the Midianites, in which Balaam sided with them, and 
was slain by the sword of the people whom he had en- 
deavored to vurse (Num, xxxi, 8). B.C, 1618. (Comp, 
Bishop Butler's Sermons, serm. vil; Ewald, Gesok. des 
Volkes Israel, \i,277; Stanley, Jewish Ch. 1, 209 9q.) 
Of the numerous paradoxes which we find in “this 
strange mixture of a man,” as Bishop Newton terms 
him, not the least striking is that with the practice of 
an art expressly forbidden to the Israelites (‘‘there 
shall not be found among you one that useth divina- 
tion" [Deut. xvili, 10), “ for all that do these things are 
an abomination to the Lord,” ver. 12) he united the 
knowledge and worship of Jehovah, and was in the 
habit of receiving intimations of his will: “I will 
bring you word again as the Lord (Jehovah) shall 
speak unto me" (Num, xxii, 8). The inquiry nata- 
tally arises, by what means did he become acquainted 
with the true religion? Dr. Hengetenberg suggests 
that he was led to renounce idolatry by the reports 
that reached him of the miracles attending the Exodus ; 
and that, having experienced the deceptive nature of 
the soothaaying art, he hoped, by becoming a worship- 
per of the God of the Hebrews, to acquire fresh power 
over nature, and a clearer insight into futurity. Yet 
the sacred narrative gives us no reason to suppose that 


he had any previous knowledge of the Israelites. In 
Num. xxii, 11, he merely repeats Ralak’s m 
“Behold, there is a le come out of "ete, 


without intimating that he had heard of the miracles 
wrought on their behalf, The allusion in Num. xxiii, 
22, might be prompted by the divine afflatus which he 
then felt. And had he been actuated in the first in- 
stance by motives of personal aggrandizement, it seems 
hardly probable that he would have been favored with 
those divine communications with which his language, 
in Num. xxii, 8, implies a famillarity. Since, in the 
cass of Simon Magus, the offer to ‘ purchase the gift 
of God with money” (Acts vili, 20) called forth an im- 
mediate and awful rebuke from the apostles, would 
not Balaam'’s attempt to obtain a similar gift, with a 
direct view to personal emolument and fame, have met 
with a simflar repulse? Dr. Hengstenberg su 

indeed, that there was a mixture of a bigher of 
sentiments, @ sense of the wants of bis moral nature, 
which led him to seek Jebovah, and laid @ foundation 
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for intercourse with him. In the absenco of more co- 


pious and precise information, may we not reasonably | Hartman: 


conjecture that Jacob’s residence for twenty years in 

contributed to maintain some just ideas 
of y though mingled with much superstition? 
To this source, and the existing remains of patriarchal 


religion, 
which he un 
(Rom. |, 18), (See Onder, De Bileamo, Jen. 1715.) 

On the narrative contained in Nam. xxii, 22-85, a 
difference of opinion bas long existed, even among 
those who fully admit its authenticity. The advo- 
cates for a literal interpretation urge that, in » histori- 
cal work and a narrative bearing the same character, 
it would bs unnatnral to regard any of the ocdurrences 
as taking place in vision, unless expressly so stated; 
that it would be difficult to determine where the vision 
begins and where it ends; that Jehovah's “opening 
the mouth of the asa” (Num. xxil, 28) must have been 
an external act; and, finally, that Peter's language is 
decidedly in favor of the literal sense: “Tho dumb ass, 
speaking with a man’s voice, reproved the madness of 
the prophet” (2 Pet. ii, 16). Those who concelve that 
the speaking of the ass and the appearance of the an- 
gel occurred in vision to Balaam (among whom are 
Maimonides, Leibnitz, and Hengstenberg) insist npon 
the fact that dreams and visions were the 
methods by which God made himself known to the 


y ‘restrainod by unrighteousness’ 


prophets (Num, xii, 6); they remark that Balaam, in 
the introduction to his third and fourth prophecies 
(xziv, 8, 4, 15), of himself as ‘‘the man who 


speaks 

hed his eyes shat,” and who, on falling down in pro- 
phetic ecstasy, had his eyes opened; that he express. 
ed no surprise on hearing the ass speak; and that nei- 
ther his servants nor the Moabitish princes who accom- 
panied him appear to have been cognizant of any su- 
pernatural appearance. Dr. Jortin supposes that the 
angel of the Lord suffered himself to be seen by the 
beast, but not by the prophet; that the beast was tor- 
rified, and Balaam smote her, and then fell into a 
trance, and in that stato conversed first with the beast 
and then with the angel, The angel presented these 
objects to his imagination as strongly as if they had 
been before his eyes, so that this was still a miraculous 
or preternatural operation. In dreaming, many sin- 
gular incongruities occur without exciting our aston- 
ishmont; it is therefore not wonderful if the prophet 
conversed with his beast in vision without being 
startled at such a phenomenon (sec Jortin’s Disserta- 
tion on Balaam, p. 190-194). See Ass (of Balaam). 

The limits of this article wil) not allow of an exam- 
ination of Balaam’s megnificent prophecies, which, as 
Herder remarks (Geist der Ebrdischen Poesie, ii, 221), 
“are distinguished for dignity, compreasion, vividness, 
and folness of imagery. There ie scarcely any thing 
equal to them in the later prophets, and’! (ho adds, 
what few readers, probably, of Deut. xxxil, xxzxill, 
will be disposed to admit) ‘nothing in the discourses 
of Moves." Hengetenborg has ably discussed the 
doubts raised by De Wette and other German critics 
respecting the antiquity and genuineness of this por- 
tion of the Pentateuch. A full disoussion of the Char- 
acter and cies of Balaam may be found in the 
Bib, Sac, 1846, p. 847 8q.—Kitto, ». v.; Smith, 8. v, 

Seo generally Moebius, Hist, Bileami (in hia Dis- 
sertt, theol. p. 286 8q.); Benzel, Dissertt. li, 87 #q.; 
Richter, De Bil, incantatore (Viteb, 1789); Loderwald, 
Gesch. Bil, erkldrt (Helmst. 1781); Geer, Dias, de Bi- 
leamo (Utrecht, 1816); Tholuck, in tho iit. Amseig, 
1832, No. 78-80; 1883, 1 (also in bis Verm. Schrift. I); 
Hoffmann, In the Hall, Encyclop. x, 184 eq,; Steudel, 
in the Tybing. Zeitechr, 1881, ii, 66 8q. ; Hengstenberg 
Geach, Bileams (Berl, 1842; History and Prophecies of 
Balaam, trans). by Ryland, in Clark's ed. of bis Authen- 
ticity of Dan, Edinb, 1847); Wolff, De modo onticinandi 
Bileam (Lips. 1741); Niemeyer, Charalz, lii, 878 9q. ; 
Leas, Verm, Schrift, i, 180 aq.; Justi, Diss. de Bileamt 
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asina (Marb. 1774); Bauer, Hebr, Mythologia, 1, 806 2q. 
‘ inn, Lav, ex Micha, p, 255 sq.; also Kjaer 
Cirea hist, Bileami (Gryph. 1786); Rungius, Abhand, 
. Freunde d, Bibel (Lpz. 1786-1789), ii; Geer, De Bi- 
(Traj. a, R. 1816); Jortin, Hist. and Character of 
Balaum (in the Brit, Theol. Sag, 1, i, 72.8q.; also in 
is Dissertations, p. 127); Ward, Character of Balaam 
(@. ty, 574 eq.); Butler, id. (id. I, fi, 86 oq.); Benner, 
dD. Esel Bileams (Gieas, 1759); Schutte, Vaticin, Bilea~ 
mi (in the Bibl, Hogan. I, i, 2); Origen, Opp. ii, 816, 
825; Saurin, Dissert, p. 697; Deyling, Observatt. ill 
102; Sherlock, Works, v; egy beso 1758); New- 
ton, Prophecics, i, 66; Bryant, ticns, 1; Hunter, 
Sacred Biog, tii, 226; Horsley, Bis, Criticism, ii, 407, 
449; Robinson, Script, Characters, 1; Evans, Script, 
Biog. ii, 28; Williams, 0. 2° Characters, p. 186; Sime- 
on, Works, ij, 181, 186, 141; Cowte, Hulsean Lect. (1858), 
p- 25; Noel, Hist, Ecctes. ti, 418; Collyier, Script. 
ecy, p. 172; Kitto, Daily Bible FUuet, il, 201, 206; Bud- 
dei Hid. V. T. i, 768; Witstl Miscell. i, 148 aq.: Wolf, 
De exemplis Bibl, jl, 18 sq.; De Wetto, Xritik, |, 363, 
865; Vater, Comment. ub, Pentat, ill, 119; Ranke, Pen- 
tat. i, 284; Jahn, Kindeit, ii, 182; Hvernick, Einleit, 
T, il, 605; comp. Mosch. Jdyll, il, 149 9q.; Plutarch, 
Fluo. 1, 6; Hilian, Anim, xil, 8; Val. Max. |, 6, 6; 
Jour, Asiatique (1848), §, 216; Bochart, Hieroz. i, 161; 
Fabricli Cod, P. gr. V. T. 1,801; Thilo, Apocr, p. 
807; Talmud, Pirke Aboth, v, 19; Targum of Jonathan, 
in loc. ; Wetstein, ¥. 7. ll, 707. 

Ba’lao (BaAdr), another method of 
(Rev. li, 14) the name BALak (q. v.). ares 

Bal’adan (Heb. Baladan’, }3N>3, Bel is his 
lord; Sept. Badadiv), a name used in a double ca- 
pacity. First observes (deb. land. e, v.) that, if 
of Shemitic origin, it corresponds to the Phenician 
Baal- Adonis (j778 bes, Ba‘al-Adon’ of coins, Numid. 
vy, 1); but os tho assoclate name Merodach (q. v.) fs 
prob. not Shemitic, wo may perhcps better derive Bal. 
adan from the Sanscrit bala (strength) and dhana (rich 
es), with the sense of valiant and wealthy, 

1. The father of the Babylonian king Merodach, 
baladen (2 Kings xx, 12; Isa, xxxix, 1). B.C. ante 
711, 8ee Meropaon-BaLapay, 

2. A surname of MERODACH-BALADAR (Isa, xxxix, 
e te (2 Kings xx, 12) himself 
q. ¥. F 

Ba’lah (Heb. Balah’, n>3, a contraction of the 
name Baalah or Bithah; Sept, Bad v. r. Bwdd), a, 
city In the tribe of Simeon, mentioned in connection 
with Hazar-shual and Azem (Josh. xix, 8), It seems 
to have been the same with that elsewhero called Brt- 
HAH (1 Chron. iv, 20) or BaaLag (Josh. xv, 29), and, 
if so, it must have been transforred to Judab, or ao ac- 
counted in later times, like many other cities of this 
region, See Bizsornsan. 

Ba’lak (Heb. Balak’, p>, empty; Sopt. and N, 
T. Bade, Josephus, Badacoc, Ant. iv, 6, 2), son of 
Zippor, and king of the Moabites (Num. xxii, 2, 4); 
ho was so terrified at the approach of the victorious 
army of the Israelites, who, in thelr passage through 
the desert, had encamped near the confines of his ter. 
titory, that he applied to Balaam, who was then re- 
puted to possess great influence with the higher spirits, 
to curse them. B.C. 1618, But his hostile deatgne 
Josh. xxiv, 9) were frustrated, See Baraam, From 

adg. xi, 25, it is clear that Balak was so certain of 
the fulfilment of Balaam’s blessing, ‘‘ Blessed is he 
that blesseth thee, and curred is he that curseth thee” 
(Num, xxiv, 9), that he never afterward made the least 
military attempt to oppose the Israelites (comp. Mic, 
vi, 5; Bev. li, 14).—Kitto, s. v. 

Bal’amo (rather Bel’amon, Bedapwr, v. tr. Bal’ 
amon, Badapwy), @ place named in the Apocrypha 
(Jud. vill, 8) as not far from Dothaim (Dothar), and 
usually supposed to be the eame as the Belmen of Judith 


BALANCES 


fv, 4, and the ApEt-mars (q. v.) of Scripture, Reland 
(Palast. p. 615, 622) inclines, however, to identify it 
with the Belemoth (BeXeuo) stated Ly Epiphanias 


(Vit. m, p. 244) to have been the native 
place of the prophet Hosea, and called Belemon (Behe 
puov) in the Pachal Chronicle. 


Balances (Heb. in the daal O521N, mozena’gim, 
1, two poisers ; and so the Chald. equivalent, }"21%2, 
mosena’yin, Dan. v, 27; once the Heb. Myp, kaneh’, 
prop. a branch, as of ‘‘cane,"’ used in the sing. Isa. 
xivi, 6, the rod or beam of a steel-yurd ; in Rev. vi, 6, 
Ziyo, a yoke, hence a “pair of balances”), In the 
carly pe: of the world gold and silver were paid 
by weight, so that persons employed in traffic of any 
kind carried with them a pair of scales or balances and 
different weights (generally stones of different sizes) 
in a pouch or bag. Frandulent men would carry two 
sorts of weights, the lighter to sell with and the other 
to buy with (Mic. vi, 11), Balances or scales of va- 
rious forms are frequently seen upon the most ancient 
Egyptian monuments, and were also used for dividing 
the spoil by the ancient Assyrian warriors (Bonomi, 
Nineveh, p. 163, 268); they bear a general resemblance 
to those now in use, and most likely they are similar 
to those used by the ancient Hebrews (Lev. xix, 36). 

Among the Egyptians large scales were generally 
& flat wooden board, with four ropes attached to a ring 
at the extremity of the beam; and those of smaller 
size were of bronze, one and a half inch in diameter, 

jerced near the edge in three paces for the strings. 
¢ principle of the common balance was simple and 
ingenious: the beam passed through a ring suspended 
from a horizontal rod, immediately above and parallel 
to it, and when equally balanced, the ring, which was 
large enough to allow the beam to play freely, showed 
when the scales were equally polsed, and had the addi- 
tional effect of preventing the beam tilting when the 
goods were taken ont of one and the weights suffered 
to remain in the other scale. To the lower part of the 
ring a small plummet was fixed, and this being touch- 
ed by the hand, and found to hang freely, indicated, 
without the necessity of looking at the beam, that the 
weight was just. The figure of a baboon was some- 


= —~~ eee —_—?* 
Ancient Egyptian weighing Rings of M with Wel; in 
the form of a seated frre a“ 


times placed upon the top, as the emblem of the god 

th, the regulator of measures, of time, and of 
writing, in his character of the moon; but there is no 
appearance of the goddess of justice being connected 
with the balance, except in the judgment scenes of the 
dead. The pair of scales was the ordinary and, appar. 
ently, only kind of balance used by the Egyptians, no 
instance of the stcel-yard being met with in the paint- 
Inga of Thebes or of Beni Hassan; and the introdac- 
tlon of the latter is confined to a Roman era. The 
other kind of balance, whose invention has been as- 
cribed by Pliny to Deedalus, is shown to have been 
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_ BALD 
known and applied in Egypt. at least as early as the 
time of the Oxirtasens, One kind of balance used 
for weighing gold [see Go.pamirH] differed slightly 
from those of ordinary construction, and was probably 
more delicately formed. . It was made, as usual, with 
an upright pole, rising from a broad base or stand, and 
& cross-beam turning on a pin at its summit; Lut in- 
stead of strings suspending the ‘was an arm on 
either side, terminating in a hook, to which the gold 
was attached in small bags (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. 
abridg. ii, 161, 152). See Wereat. 

A pair of ecales is likewise a well-known symbol of 
a strict observation of justice and fair dealing. It is 
thus used in several places of Scripture, as Job xxxi, 
6; Pea. ixii,9; Prov. xi,J, and xvi, 11. But balance, 
joined with symbols denoting the sale of corn and 
fruits by weight, becomes the symbol of scarcity ; 
bread by weght being a cures in Lev, xxvi, 26, and in 
Ezek. iv, 16,17. Soin Rev. vi, 5, ‘‘He that sat upon 
bim had o pair of balances in his hand.” Here the 
balance is used to weigh corm and the necessaries of 
life, in order to signify great want and scarcity, and 
to threaton the world with famine. See Scares. 


Balas. See ALEXANDER, 


Balas’amus (or rather Baal’ samus, Baddoapog 5 
comp. Belsamen in the art, Baat-), the last named of 
those that stood st the right hand of Ezra while read- 
ing the law (1 Esdr. ix, 43); but the corresponding 
name in the true text (Neh. vill, 4) is Maasesau 
(q. ¥.). 

Bald (prop. 1Tp, kare’dch, naturally bare of hair 
on the top or back of the head; Sept. padacpuc ; differ- 
ent was the MIB, gibbe’dch, diseased loss of hair on 
Sorehead, Lev. xiil, 41; Sept. dvagdAarroc). There 
are two kinds of baldness, viz,, artificial and natural. 
The latter seems to have been uncommon, since it ex- 

sed people to public derision, and {is perpetually al- 

aded to as @ mark of squalor and misery (2 Kings ii, 
28; Isa. ill, 24, ‘instead of well-eet hair, baldness, 
and burning instead of beauty.'’ Isa, xv, 2; Jer, 
xlvil, 5; Ezek. vil, 18, etc,), For this reason it seems 
to have been included under the “scab” and ‘‘scurf” 
(Lev. xxi, 20, perbaps 1. q. dandruff’), which were dis- 
qualifications for priesthood (Mishna, Berackoth, vii, 
2). In Lev, xiil, 29 9q., very carefal directions are 
given to distinguish the ecall (FIND, bokak’, “' freckled 
spot,” ver. 89), described as “a plague (533, ne’ga, 
stroke) upon the head and beard’? (which probably 
{s the Mentagra of Pliny, and is a sort of leprosy), 
from mere natural baldness which is pronounced to 
be clean, v, 40 (Jahn, Bibl. Arch, 189). See Ler. 
Rosy. But this shows that even natural baldness 
subjected men to an unpleasant suspicion. It was a 
defect with which the Jsraelites were by no means 
familiar, since the Egyptians were very rarely su 

to it, according to Herodotus (iil, 12); an immanity 
which he attributes to their constant shaving. They 
adopted this practice for ipa fee of cleantiness, and 
generally wore wigs, some of which have been found 
in the ruins of Thebes, Contrary to the general prac- 
tice of the East, they only let the hair grow as a sign 
of mourning (Herod. li, 86), and shaved themselves on 
all joyous occasions; hence in Gen. xli, 44, we have 
an undesigned coincidence, The same custom obtains 
in China and among the modern Egyptians, who shave 
off all the hair except the shoasheh, a tuft on the fore- 
head and crown of the head (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. 
ill, 859 0q.; Lane, Aol, Egypt. i, ch. 1). Baldness 
was despised both among Greeks and Komans, In 
Homer (/1, ii, 219) it is one of the defects of Thersites; 
Aristophancs (who was probably bald bimself, Paz, 
767; kg. 550) takes pride in not joining in the ridicule 
against it (Nub, 549), Cesar was said to have had 
some deformity of this sort, and he generally endeav: 
ored to conceal it (Suet. Cas, 45; comp, Dom, 18), 


* BALDACHIN 


Artificial baldness marked the conclusion of a Naza- 
rite's vow (Acts xviil, 18; Num. vi, 9), and was a sign 
of mourning (Cic. Tasc. Disp. iii, 26). 1¢ ia often al- 
luded to in Scriptare, as in Mic. £ 16; Amos viii, 10; 
Jer, xivii, 6, ete. ; and in Deut. xiv, 1, the reason for 
ite baing forbidden to the Israelites is their being “a 
holy and peculiar people” (comp. Lev. xix, 27, and 
Jer. ix, 26, marg.), The practices allnded to in the 
latter passuyges were adopted by heathen nations (e. g. 
the Arabs, etc.) in honor of varions ods, The Aban- 
tes and other half-civilized tribes shaved off the fore- 
locks, to avoid the danger of being seized by them in 
battle (Herod. ii, 86; {, 82).—Smith. See Harz. 


Baldachin or Baldaquin (umbraculum), (1.) the 
ciborivm, or canopy, overhanging the altar, imitating 
a roof supported by pillara, (2.) The canopy which 
is borne over the host, or over the head of the pope, 
on day's of ceremony. The neme itself is an ancient 
French term, signifying the richest kind of silks and 
tissucs, especially of gold thread; so called, perhaps, 
because imported from Baldak, the medisval name of 
Babylon in Persia._-Ducange, Gloss. s. v, 


Balde, Jonas Jacos, surnamed by his contem- 
raries ‘‘the German Horace,’ was born at Ensis- 
im, near Colmar, Alsace, in 1603, and was educated 
at the Univeralty of Ingolstadt. He entered the order 
of Jesuits in 1624, became in 1688 court preacher at 
Manich, and afterward confessor of Philip William, 
duke of Bavaria. He died Aug. 9th, 1668, His prin- 
cipal writings, all of which are written In classic Latin, 
are—Carmina lyrica libri IV, Epodon liber, Sylow lyri- 
cw, De vanitate mundi :—Solatium i (Co- 
Jogne, 1680) :—Opera poitica (Munich, 1726, 8 vole.), 
ete. His Uranie victoriense was rewarded by Alex- 
ander VII witha gold medal. A election of his works 
was published by Orelli (Zurich, 24 ed. 1814) and by 
Cleska (Augsbg. 1829, 2 vole.); a biography by Cleska 
CNurnb, 2842), 

Bald Locust. Soe Locust. 

Baldness. See Bain, 

Baldwin (stylet: Thomas Deronius), was born at 
Exeter, where he received a liberal education. He 
became archdeacon of Exeter, but soon resigned, and 
became a monk in the Cistercian abbey of Ford, in Dev- 
onshire, of which In a few years he was elected abbot. 
In 1181 he was made bishop of Worcester, and in 1164 
Henry II translated him to the seo of Canterbury. Ur- 
ban IT] afterward made Baldwin his legate for the dio- 
cese of Canterbury. On September, 8, 1189, Baldwin 
performed the ceramony of crowning Richard I at Wost- 
minster; and in the same year, when that king's nat- 
ural brother, Geoffrey, was translated from the see of 
Lincoln to York, he successfully asserted the pre-emi- 
nence of the see of Canterbury, forbidding the bishope 
of England to receive consecration from any other than 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, In 1190 he made a 
progress Into Wales to preach the Crusade; and in the 
same year, having held a conncil at Westminster, he 
followed King Richard I to the Holy Land. He em- 
barked at Dover March 25,1191, abandoning the im- 
portant duties of his station, and, after suffering many 
hardships on his voyage, arrived at Acre daring the 
siege, where he died, November 20, in the same year, 
and where his body was interred. Bishop Tanner has 
given a list of a great many treatises by Archbishop 
Baldwin, which remain in wanuscript, and has noticed 
the different libraries in which they ara deposited. 
The most important were collected by Bertrand Tis- 
ster, and published, in 1662, in the fifth volume of the 
“ Seriptores Biblioth, Cisterciensis,”” See Engl. Cyclo- 
podia; Godwin, De Pres, Ang. p. 79; Collier, Eccl. 
Hist, 1, 874 0g, 

Baldwin, Dbeneser, a Congregations) minister, 
was born at Norwich, Conn., July 8,1745, He gradn- 
ated at Yale in 1763, =“ became tutor there in 1764, 

B 
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BALE 


In 1770 he was ordained minister of the firet Cong. 
charch in Danbury. In the Revolution he was an ar- 
dent Whig, and, as chaplain in the army, contracted 
the disease of which he died, Oct. 1, 1776.—Sprague, 
Avnals, i, 645. 

Baldwin, Hlihu Whittlesey, D.D., a Presby- 
terian minister, bom in Greene Co., N, Y., Dec. 26, 1789. 
aml educated at Yale and Andover, was licensed to 
preach in 1817, and by his labors established the Seventh 
Presb, Church In New York, of which he became pas- 
tor im 1820. In 1885 he became president of Wabash 
College, at that time a very arduous post, on account 
of the pecuniary difficulties in which the institution 
was involved. In 1889 Mr. Baldwin received the de- 
gree of D.D, from Indiana College. He died Oct. 15, 
1840, having published several tracts and sermons.— 
Sprague, Annals, iv, 572. 

Baldwin, Thomas, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Bozrah, Conn., Dec. 28, 1758, and died at Wa- 
terville, Me., Ang. 29, 1626. Though edacated among 
Peedobaptiets, he ado; Baptist views, and was bap- 
tized by immersion in 1761. In the following year he 
began to preach, and wae ordained in 1788 pastor of 
‘the Baptist church in Canasn, N, H,, where he was re- 
siding. In 1790 he removed to Boston, taking charge 
of the Second Baptist Church in that place. In 17% 
he received the do, of A.M. from Brown Univer- 
sity, and in 1803 that of D.D. from Union College. 
From the latter year till his death he was the chief ed- 
itor of the ‘‘ Mass, Bapt, Miss, Magazine,” published in 
Boston. Dr. Baldwin published several pamphlets on 
baptism and communion, besides “ A Series of Letters 
in Answer to the Rev. Samuel Worcester,” published 
in 1810, and various tracts and sermons.—Sprague, 
Annals, vi, 208; Mass. Bapt. Miss, Mag. v. 


Bale, Jonx (Baleus), bishop of Ossory, an English 
historian and theologian, wes born at Cove Hithe, in 
Suffolk, Nov. 21, 1495, and was educated at Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he early gained a reputation for 
letters and opposed the Reformation. He attributes 
his conversion to Lord Wentworth, and soon began to 
write against Romaniem ; and although protected for a 
time by the Earl of Essex, he was, after the death of 
Cromwell, obliged to retire into Flanders. He returned 
under Edward V1, and received the living of Bishop- 
stoke, in Hampshire, On Feb. 2, 1559, he was made bish- 

ofOssory, When Edward died ye took refuge at Ba- 
sle, where he remained till 1559, when he returned into 
England, and, sensing to resume bis bishopric (which 
he at first did not desire), he was made prebend of the 
Church of Canterbury, and died there, Nov. 1568, His 
chief work ts his /Uustrium majoris Britanaia Seri; 
rum Sunamarium, first printed at Ipswich in 1549. 
edition contained only five centuries of writers; bat an 
enlarged edition was published at Basle in 16567, etec., 
containing nine centuries, under the following title: 

: I 7 ee 


um M. Britannic, quam nunc Ang!i- 
am et Scotian Catalogue, a Japheto per 8618 an- 
nos weque od Gneasn Domini 1557, ex Cen- 


nadio, Beda, ete......collectus; and in 1569 a third 
edition appeared, containing five more centuries. He 
was a very voluminous writer; 4 long lst of his print- 
ed worke is given by Faller, and also in the Engl. Cy- 
clopedia (s. v. Bale). His works wero placed on the 
prohibitory Jndex, printed at Madrid in 1667, as those 
of a heretic of the first class. No character has been 
more variously represented than Bale's. Gesner, in 
his Bibliotheca, calls him a writer of the greatest dill- 
gence, and Bishop Godwin gives him the character of 
a laborious Inquirer into British antiquities. Stmilar 
praise is aleo wed upon him by Vogler (/afrod. 
Universal. in Notit, Scriptor.). Anthony & Wood, how- 
ever, styles him ‘the foul-mouthed Bale.’”’ Hearne 
(Pref. to Hemingf.) calls hiro ‘ Baleus in maltis men- 
dax.” And even Fuller (Worthies, last edit. i, 882) 
aayo “ Bilioeus Baleus pasecth for his true character.” 


BALFOUR 


He inveighed with much asperity against the pope 
and papists, and his intemperate zeal, it must be ac- 
knowledged, often carried him d the bounds of 


and candor, Faller, in his Church 
(cent, ix, p. 68), pleads for Bale’s railing against 
paplsts. “Old age and ill usage,” he says, 


make any man angry. 
their superstition ; when old, he felt their oppress! 
The 
is its multiplication of their works by frequently giv- 
ing the heads of chapters or sections of a book as the 
titles of distinct treatises. A selection from his works 
was published by the Parker Society (Cambridge, 1849, 
rien See Strype, Memorials of Cranmer, p. 206, 860; 
Collier, Eccl. Hist. v, 500; Penay Cyclop. 2. v. 

Balfour, Waurzr, was born at St. Ninian’s, Seot- 
land, 1776, and educated in the Scotch Church at the 
expense of Mr, Robert Hakiane. After some years’ 
preaching he came to America, and became a Baptist 
about 1806, In 1823 he avowed himself a Universal- 
ist, and labored, both as cher and writer, in behalf 
of Universaliem until bis death at Charlestown, Mass., 
Jan. 8, 1852. He published Essays om the intermediate 
State of the Dead (Charlestown, 1828,12mo). See Whit- 
tamore, Memoir of Rev, \V. Ba/f.ur (Bost. 1880). 

Balguy, John, an English divine, was born at 
Sheffield in 1686, and educated at Cambridge, where 
he passed M.A. in 1726, In the Bangorian controver- 
sy (q. v.) he maintained the views of Hoadley, 
and wrote, in 1718, 1719, several tracts on dispute. 
In 1726, in view of the infidel principles of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, he published A Letter to « Deist, and Tha Foun- 
dation of Moral Virtue, These, with others, are given 
in A Collection of Tracts, by the Rev. J, Balguy (Lond, 
1784, 8vo). His Sermons (2 vols, 8vo) had reached a 
third edition in 1790. Balguy was a “latitudinarian” 
(q. v.) in theology. He died in 1748.—Allibone, s. v. 

Bi y, Thomas, D.D., son of John, was born in 
Yorkshire in 1716, and educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where in 1741 he became M.A., and in 
1768 D.D,. In 1757, under the patronage of Hoadley, 
he was made prebendary of Winchester, and afterward 
archdeacon of Salisbury and Winchester. He aben- 
doned Hoadley’s “‘ latitadinarianism,’’ and brought his 
sound scholarship to the ‘‘ defence of the Christian re- 
ligion and of the English Church.” He wrote a num- 
ber of excellent sermons and charges, which may be 
found in bie! Discovfou bw" sariatar Bijads; Udlned by 
Drake, with a Memoir of Balguy (Cambridge, 1822, 2 
vols. 80). py wrote, also, Divine cen indt- 
cated, Reflections of Sceptics (Lond. 24 ed. 1803, 
12mo). He Fos pac renner 1795. See Hook, 
Evel, Big. i, 477 ; Rose, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 

Ball (735, dur), well known as being used in vari- 
ous sports and games from the earliest times, sevoral 
kinds of which are depicted on the Egyptian monu- 
ments (Wilkinson, i, 198 sq. abridg.). The word oc- 
cars in thia sense in Isa, xxil, 18, but in a subsequent 
chapter (xxix, 8) it is employed of a ring or circle, and 
translated ‘round about" in the pro 
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fault of Bale’s book on the British writers! kind of ball, probably of the esme 
' ered, like many of our own, with 


phecy of the slege | 


BALLIMATHLE 


Among the Egyptians the balls were made of leather 
or skin, sewed with string, crosswise, in the same man- 
ner as our own, and staffed with bran or husks of 


History| corn ; and those which have been found at Thebes are 
the | about three inches in diameter. 

‘+ will | of string, or of the stalks of rushes platted together so 
When young, he had seen as to form a circular mass, and covered, like the for- 
ion.'’ | mer, with leather. They appear also to have a smaller 


Others were made 


materials, and cov- 
slips of leather of ‘o 
elliptical shape, sewed together lo ly, 
paras in pipes point at both ends, each alter- 
nate slip being of a different color; but these have 
only been met with in pottery (Wilkinson, i, 200), 

Ball, John, a Roman priest, who seems to have 
imbibed Wickliffe’s doctrines, and who was (previous 
ly to 1966) excommunicated repeatedly for preaching 
“errors, and schisms, and scandalo the pope, 
archbishops, bishops, and clergy.’’ He preached in 
favor of the rebellion of Wat Tyler, and was executed 
at Coventry in 1881. See Collier, col, Hist. ili, 
148 2q. 

Ball, John, a Puritan divine, was born in 1585, ct 
Cassington, in Oxfordshire. He studied at Brazer- 
nose College, Oxford, and was admitted to holy crderr, 
and passed his life in poverty on a small cure at Whit- 
more, Staffordshire, to which was united the care of a 
school. He died in 1640. His Cutechiom had gone 
through fourteen editions before the year 1632, and 
has had the singular lot of being translated into Turk- 
ish. His Treatises on Faith (Lond. 1632, 4to) also 
passed through many editions. He published also 
Ths Power of Godliness aad other treatises (Lond. 1657, 
fol.) See Biog. Dict. 8. v. ; Allibonue, i, 108. 

Balle, Nrxoxat Eptxoezn, a distinguished Luther. 
an theologian of Denmark, was born in 1744 in Zealand, 
became in 1772 Professor of Theology at Copenhagen, 
and in 1788 bishop of Zealand. Hediedin 1816. He 
wrote, Theses tow (Copenh. 1776), and A 3faaual 
of Religious Doctrines (Copenh, 1781); he was also the 
editor of a magazine for modern church history of Den- 
mark (Magazin for den ayere danske Kirkehistorie, Co- 
penh. 1792-94, 2 vols.). 

Ballerini, Perer and Jerome, brothers, priests 
of Verona, distinguished for their learning, Peter 
was born in 1698, Jerome in 1702. They lived and 
studied together, and published, in conjunction and 
separately, many Important works on jurisprudence 
\ and theology. Among these were, The Works of Car- 
dinal Norris, containing, among other matters, a Life 
‘of the Writer; a History of the various Congregations 
held for the Reform of the Calendar, at which the car- 
dinal presided: s History of the Donatista, in 2 parts, 
Supplements, and an Appendix (Verona, 1732, 4 vols. 
fol.); Sancti Antonini Archiep. Florentini Summa The 
ologia, etc, (Verona, 1740-41, 2 vole, fol.); 9. Rat 
mundi de Pennaforte Summa Theologicalis, ete. (Verons, 
1744). Among the works edited by them may be 
mentioned the Sermons of Zeno, bishop of Verona, 
1789; the works of John Mathew Gibert, bishop of 


of Jerusalem. In Ezek, xxiv, 5, in the symbol of the ; Verona, 1786; the works of Pope St. Leo, in 8 vols. 
same event, it is translated ‘‘burn,'’ but probably | folio, containing works of that pope which are not to 


means heap, as in the margin. 


Ancient Egyptian Balls—1, Leather; 2, Painted Earthenware. 


be found in Quesnel's edition, Peter wrote several 
treatises in behalf of the papacy, especially De Potes- 
tate «, Pontif. etc, (1785), and De Vi ae ratione prissa- 
tua Pontif, (1766).—Biog, Universelle, 

Ballimathiss (wanton dances, from BaddiZerv), 
is generally understood to refer to those wanton dances 
which were practised at marriage festivals, but some- 
times indicates the practice of playing on cymbals 
and other musical instruments. The word (addjiZear 
means to throw the legs and feet about rapidiy ; hence 

to dance a certain lively dance 
Grecia and Sicily, The words 
from this root. The Council of Laodicen, and the third 
Councll of Toledo, forbade the promiscuous and Lasciw 


BALLOU 


fous dancing of men and women together under this 
name, which is generally wanton dances 
associated with lascivious songs, Ambrose, Chrysos- 
tom, and others of the fathers, are faithfal in condemn- 
ing the practices which were adopted in their day at 
marriage ceremonies, many of which were highly dis- 
mei “3 . See Bingham, Orig, Eccles, bk. xvi, ch. xi, 
I 
Ballou, Hosta, « Universalist minister, was born 
April 80th, 1771, at Richmond, N. H. At an early 
age he joined the Baptist Church, of which his father 
was a minister, but was soon after expelled on account 
of bis embracing Universalist and Unitarian opinions. 
At the age of twenty-one he became an itinerant 
reacher of the then new doctrines he had adopted. 
is ability and eloquence attracting attention, he was 
{invited in 1794 to a permanent charge at Dana, Mass., 
which he accepted. In 1802 he removed to Barnard, 
Vt.; in 1807, to Portsmouth, N. H. ; and in 1815, to 
Salem, Mass. Two years later he accepted the charge 
of the Second Universalist Society at Boston, which 
he held till his death, June 7th, 1852. Mr. Ballou 
was an industrious writer. In 1819 he commenced 
the Universalist Magazine, and in 1881 the Universalist 
Expositor (now the Universalist Quarterly), He pub- 
lished The Doctrine of future Retribution (1884), and 
humerous other controversial works, besides Notes on 
the Parables; A Treatise on the Atonement ; and scveral 
Moat ah of Sermons. See Whittemore, Life of the Rev. 
4. Ballou, 


Balm (for the original term, see below), a prodac- 
tion more particularly ascribed to Gilead (Gen. xxxvii, 
25; Jer, vill, 22). Balm or balsam is used as a com- 
mon name for many of those oily, resinous substances 
which flow spontaneously or by incision from certain 
trees or plants, and are of considerable use in medicine 
and surgery, Kimchi and some of the modern inter- 
preters’ understand the Heb, word rendered ** balm” 
to be that species called opobalsamum, or 
balm of Gilead, so much celebrated by Pliny, Strabo, 
Diodorus Siculur, Tacitus, Justin, and others, for its 
costliness, its medicinal virtues, and for being the prod- 
uct of Judea only; and which Josephus says grew in 
the neighberhood of Jericho, the tree, according to 
tradition, having been originally brought by the Queen 
of Sheba as a present to King Solomon. On the other 
hand, Bochart strongly contends that the balm men- 
tioned Jer. viii, 22, could not possibly be that of Gil- 
ead, and considers it as no other than the resin drawn 
from the terebinth or turpentine tree. Pliny says, 
“The trees of the opobalsamum have a resomblance to 
fir-trees, but they are lower, and are and bus- 
banded after the manner of vines, On a particular 
season of the year they sweat balsam. The darkness 
of the place is, besides, a8 wonderful as the frultfulness 
of it; for, though the sun shines nowhere hotter in 
the world, there is naturally a moderate and perpetual 
gloominess of the air.” Mr. Buckingham observes 
upon this passage, that ‘‘the situation, boundaries, and 
local features of the valley of Jericho are accurately 
given in these details, though darkness, in the sense in 
which it is commonly understood, would be an improp- 
er term to apply to the gloom. At the present time 
there is not a tree of any description, either of palm or 
balsam, and scarcely any verdure or bushes to be seen, 
bat the complete desolation is undoubtedly rather to 
be attributed to the cessation of the usual agricultural 
labors, and to the want of » proper distribution of wa- | 
ter over it by the aqueducts, the remains of which 
evince that they were constructed chiefly for that pur- 
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which all the old travellers, Arab and men. 
tion with deep interest. The balsam of Jericho, or 
true balm of Gilead, has long been lost (De Sacy), 
Balsam, at present, is procured in some cases from 
the fruit of a shrub which is-indigenous in the moun- 
tains between Mecca and Medina. This shrub was 
cultivated in gardens in Egypt in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centarica, and that this was also the case 
in Palestine, in very early times, appears from the 
original text in Gen, xliii, 11, and Jer, xlvi, 11. The 
balsam of Mecca has always been deemed a substance 
of the greatest value; thongh it is not the only one 
possessing medicinal properties, yet it 1s, perhaps, more 
eminently distinguished for them than other jamic 
plants of the same genus, of which sixteen are ena 
merated by botanists, each exhibiting some peculiari- 
. There are three species of this baleam, two of 

which are shrubs, and the other a tree, In June, July, 
and August they yield their sap, which is received into 
an earthen vessel. The fruit, also, when with 
an instrument, emits a juice of the same kind, and in 
gteater abundance, but less rich, The sap extracted 
from the body of the tree or shrub is called the opobal- 
samum; the juice of the balsam fruit is Aeacmissed 
carpobalsamum, and the liquid extracted from the’ 
branches when cut off, the xylobalsamum (Jahn, Bibl, 
Archaeol, i, § 74). According to Bruce, ‘The balsam 
is an evergreen shrub or tree, which grows to about 
fourteen feet high, spontaneously and without culture, 
in its native country, Azab, and all along the coast to 
Babelmandeb. The trunk is about eight or ten inches 
in diameter, the wood light and open, gummy, and 
outwardly of a reddish color, incapable of receiving 6 
polish, and covered with a smooth bark, like that of a 
| young cherry-tree, It is remarkable for a penury of 
j leaves, The flowers are like those of the acacia, small 
and white, only that three bang upon three filaments 
or stalks, where the acacia has but one, Two of these 
flowers fall off, and leave a single fruit. After the 


blossoms follow yellow fine-scented seed, Inclosed in a 
reddish-black pulpy nut, very sweet, and contsining 
a yellowish liquor like honey.” A traveller, who as 


© Balm of Gilead” (Baleamodendron Qileadense). 


pose, rather then to any radical change in the climate | sumed the name of Al! Bey, says that “there is no 


or the soll.” The balsam, 


carried originally, says| balsam made at Mecca; that, on the contrary, it is 


Arab tradition, from Yemen by the Queen of Sheba, as | very scarce, and fs obtained principally in the territory 
4 gift to Solomon, and planted by him in the gardens | of Medina, As the repute of the balsam of Mecca 

of Jericho, was brought to Egypt by Cleopatra, and | the balm of Gilead disappeared ; though in the era o 
planted 


at Ain-Shemesh, now. Metara, in a. garden| Galen, who flourished im the second 


century, and trav 
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elled into Palestine and Syria purposely to obtain a 
knowledge of this substance, it grew in Jericho and 
many other parts of the Holy Land. The cause of its 
total decay has been ascribed, not without reason, to 
the royal attention being withdrawn from it by the 
distractions of the country. In more recent times its 
naturalization seems to have been attempted in Eyypt; 
for Prosper Alpinus relates that forty plants were 
brought by @ governor of Cairo to the garden there, 
and ten remained when Belon travelled in Egypt, 
nearly two hundred and fifty years ago; but, whether 
from not agreeing with the African soll or otherwise, 
only one existed in the last century, and now there 
appears to be none. (See aleo Thomson, Lard and 
Book, il, 198, 457.) See Girezan, Bara or. 

The word dahn occurs frequently in the Authorized 
Version, as in Gen. xxxvii, 25; xliii, 11; Jer. viil, 
92; xlvi, 11; 1,8; and Ezek. xxvili,17. Inall these 
passages the Hebrew text has "¥ or "1% (teors’ or 
tseri’, Sept. pnrivy), which is generally understood to 
be the true balsam, and is considered a produce of 
Gilead, a mountainous district, where tho vegetation is 
that of the Mediterranean region and of Europe, with 
few traces of that of Africa or of Asia. [eo (Lez. p, 


520) supposes it to be mastich, a gum obtained from | 
the Pistaccia Lentiscus; but Gesenius defends the com- | 


mon rendering, balsam. 


shrub growing in Gilead, and very precious. It was. 
one of the best fruits of Palestine (Gen. xllii, 11), ex-' 1, 


ported (Gen. xxxvii, 25; Ezek. xxvii, 17), and es: 
cially used for healing wounds (Jer. viii, 22; xlvi, 11; 
i, 8). The balsam was almost pocullar to Palestine 
(Strab. xvi, 2, p. 768; Tac, Hist, v, 6; Pin. xil, 25, 
54; 82, § 59), distilling from a shrub like the vine an 
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July 9, 1848, ° He was for some time teacher of math- 
ematics at Vich, was exiled under the regency of Es- 
partero, and founded in 1844, at Madrid, a politica) 
weekly, £Y Penssmiento de la Nacion, as an organ of the 
Conrervative or Catholic . In 1847 a pamphlet 
in favor of the political reforms of Pius IX (Pio /X, 
Madrid and Paris, 1817) brought bim into conflict with 
his party. His principal works are a comparison of 
the relation of Protestantism and Roman Catholicism 
to civilization (Zl Protestantisme comparaie 
con ef iciem? en sus relaciones con la cirilisacion 
Eur2pea, 8 vole. 8vo, Madrid, 1848; Engl. transl. Lon- 
don, 1849, 8vo); a Filosofiz fondamenfal (Barcelona, 
1846, 4 vols.; translated into French, 8 vole. 1652; 
into Enslteh, by H. F. Brownson, 2 vols. New York, 
1857); and a Curso de Filosnfia Elemental (Madrid, 
1837). Ses A, de Blanche- , Jacques Balmes, ea 
vie ef ses ourrages (Paris, 1850); North British Review, 
May, 1852, art. iv, 

Balnu’us (Ba\vovor), one of the “ sons'’ of Addi 
that divorced his Gentile wife after the exile (1 Esdr. 
ix, 81); evidently the Bumsu: (q. v.) of the true text 
(Esra x, 80). 

Balsac. See Botszc. 

Balsam (Gr. Acdcapor’, 1. ©. cpobalsamum, Arab. 
balasan), the fragrant resin of the balsam-tree, posseas- 
Ing medicinal ; according to Pliny (xii, 54), 
Indigenous only to Judea, but known to Diodorus Sic, 
46) as a product of Arabia also, In Palestine, 


Pe- ' praised by other writora also for its balsam (Justin, 
| xuxvi, 8; Tacit. Hist, v,6; Plutarch, Vita Anton. c. 


xxxvi; Florus, iii, 6, 29; Diescor, 1, 18), this plant 
was cultivated in the environs of Jericho (Strabo, xvi, 


rne, which {n the time of Josephus was cultivated in | #69: Diod. Sic. ii, 48; xix, 06), in gardens set apart 


the neighborhood of Jericho and of the Dead Sea (Ant. | 


xlv, 4,1; xv, 4, 2), and still grows in gardens near 
Tiberias (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 828). In Eack, xxvii, 
17, the Auth. Vers. gives in the margin rosin. 

fact that the tsori grew orlinally In Gilead does not 


forbid us to identify it with the shrab mentioned by | 


Josephus as cultivated near Jericho, The namo 


for this use (Plin. xii, 54; see Joseph. Ant. xiv, 4,1; 
xv, 4,2; War, i, 6, 6); and after the destruction of 
the state of Judma, these plantations formed a lucra- 
tive source of the Roman Imperial revenue (see Diod. 
Sic. ii, 48). Pliny three different species 
of thie plant; the first with thin, capillaceons leaves; 
the second a crooked scabrous shrub; and the third 


jeces is there call eM bad 
a emai Weak = priskarcarrsly 4 fol Dlpryan | The leaves, however, more closely resemble thoee of 
grant shrub growing near Mecca, with the branches | ‘¢ ‘us snd the plant Is an evergreen. Ite height 
and tafts of which they clesn the teeth, and is sup- “ 
posed to refer to the same plant. These nemes are y 
very similar to words which ocanr in the Hebrew text 
of several passages of Scripture, as iu the Song of 
Solomon, v, 1, ‘I have gathered my myrrb with my 
spice” (basam); ver, 18, ‘‘ His cheeks are as & bed of 
apices” (basam); and in vi, 2, ‘gone down into his 
gardan to the beds of apices" (basam). The eame word 
ie used in Exod, xxxv, 28, and in 1 Kings x, 10, 
“There came no more such great abundance of apices 
. (basom) as those which the Queen of Sheba gare to 
King Solomon.” In all these passages daerm’ or bo’- 
sem (DD and Oh), though translated “ spices,” 
would seem to indicate the baleam-tree, if we may in- 
fer identity of plant or substance from similarity in 
the Hebrew and Arabic names. Bat the word may 
indicate only a fragrant aromatic substance in general. 
The passaes in the Song of Solomon may with propri- 
ety be understood as referring to a plant cultivated in 
Judsea, but not to spices in the general sense of that 
term. Queen Sheha might-have brought balsam or 


Ralsam-twiga, From Bruce 


A Ont oy removed from each 
other, in the balsams ern commerce, see th 
Fone Cyclopedia, s, v. Balsaminom ot aq.) Seo Bat 


Balmes, Jamz Lucio, a Spanish theol 
born Aug. 28, 1810, at Vich in Catalonia, aeataare 


4,1; War, i, 4, 6) 
which are collected 
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BALUZE 
trickles before the appearance ofthe fruit, Much in- | Voyages, il, 240; Robinson, ii, 291), but even by J 
felor to this is the resin preased from the seeds, the | ephas (War, Iv, 8, 8). We mad admit, eat 
that the Hebrew name teers seems to imply rather s 


he considered we the genuine 


+9 CO- 
and 


ad Aipha aie linac’ Vella 


, Plant, Med. pl, 155; Ber. 


wm; see Wight and Walker (Arnott), Prodrom. 
i India Orient. (London, 1884), 1, 177; 
, Flora Medica (London, 1888, 8vo), p, 169. 
tres, from which the Mecca balsam is gained in very 
small quantity (Plin. xii, 64, ‘succus e plaga manat 
++... sed tenul gutta plorata”), which never reaches 


discovered in the East 
ly Prosp. Alpin. Dial, de bal- 
salmo (Venet. 1591; as also, in several editions of his 
work De Plantt. 2g. p. 1692; and in Ugolini, Thesaur. 
xi, with plates); Verling, $ veterid. cogmits 
vindicie, p. 217 eq.; Bochart, Hieroz, |, 628 eq.; Mi- 
chaelia, Suppl. 2142 eq.; Le Moyne, Dies, am. 
declaratum (Upeal. 1764); Wildenow, in the Zeri. 
Jahrb, d. Pharmac, 1795, p. 148 9q., with plates; Oken, 
Lehrb. d. Botanib, 11, \i, 681 eq. ; Murtius, Pharmkogn, 
p- 848 sq.; Sprengel, Zu Dioscor, il, 855 sq.—Wimer. 
Our only reason for mentioning all this is of course 
the presupposition that the Palestinian balsam is named 
in the Bible also, and, indeed, the bosem (B 
¥, 18), also basam (BED, v, 1; comp. Arab. 
which in both appear to be names of garden- 
plants, must be taken for the baleam-shrub (the ancient 
translators consider the word as a name). It is more 
difficult to determine whether the resin of the balaam- 
tree is mentioned also in the books of the O.T. The 
taeri or tori ("38 or ""¥) is commonly taken for such. 
This name is given to a precious resin found jn Gilead 
(Gen. xxxvil, 26; Jer. xlvi, 11), and circulated as an 
article of merchandise by Arab and Phoenician mer- 
chants (Gen. xxxvii, 25; Ezek. xxvii, 17). It was 
one of the principal products of Palestine which was 
thought to be worthy to be offered as a gift even to 
Egyptian = (Gen, xliii, 11), and was considered 
6 powerful salve (Jer. viil, 22; xlvi, 11; li, 8), He 
brew commentators understand, in fact, balsam 
teeri, The ancient translators render it mostly by 
gum. Others, however (Ocdmann, Samed. lil, 110 oq. ; 
Rosenmiller, Aléerth. IV, i, 168 sq.), take it to be the 
oi of the Myrobalasus of the ancients (Plin, xii, 46 sq.) 
or the Eleagnus angustifolia of Linneus. The fruit 
of this plant reaembles the olive, and is of the size of 
awalout. It containe a fat, oily kernel, from which 
the Arabe press an oil highly esteemed for its medicinal 
properties, especially for open wounds (Maundrell, in 
Paulus, Samel, 1, 110; Mariti, Trav. p. 415; Trotlo, 
Trav. p. 107\, That this tree grows in Palestine, 
especially in the environs of Jericho, we are told not 
only by modern travellers (Haraelquist, Voyages, p. 150; 
Arvieux, fi, 165; Pococke, ae, ti, 47 8q.; Volney, 


tut sup.), and it is considered even at present as a med- 
icine of well-attested quality, ly if applied ex- 
49. itl, 15, p. 192; Has- 


name Amyris | selquist, p 565, ‘“‘rescivi quod vulnerarium Turcis sit 


exce! mum et palmarium, dam {n vulners recens 
inflicta guttas aliquot infandunt quo continuato brevis. 
simo tempore vulncra mazimi momenti persanant’’), 
The tseri, therefore, might have been the balsam, and 
§f #0, the ahrub, which originally grew In Gilead, 
tnay have been transplented and cultivated as a gar- 
den-plart on the plains of Jericho, and preserved onl: 
there. We greatly doubt, however, whether the 

sam shrub ever grew wild anywhere but in Arabia, 
and it seems to us more probable that it was brought 
from Arabia to Palestine, though, perhaps, not by the 
Queen of Sheba (Josephus, Ant, vill, 6, 6), Besides 


This | the tseri 33), another word, nataph (€)03), mentioned 


in Exod. xxx, 84, ae an ingredient of the holy incanse, 
is taken by Hebrew commentators for opobalsamum ; 
this, however, is perhaps rathor Sractz(q.v.). Seo 
Masticg ; ARomATICS. = 


Balsamon, Taropors, an eminent canonist of 
the Greek Church, was born at Constantinople in the 
twelfth centary; was made chancellor and librarten 
of the church of St, Sophia, and about 1186 became 
patriarch of Antioch, without, however, being able to 
go there to discharge the functions of the office, since 
the city was occupied by the Latins, who had intruded 
a bishop of their own. He died about 1200. His first 
work (which he undertook at the wish of the Emperor 
Manuel Comnenus and the patriarch Michael Anchia- 
Yus) was Photti Nomocanon Canones SS. an ig yes 
etc. (with a Commentary on the Canons of the Apostles 
and the general and particular Councils, and on the 
Canonical Epistles of the Fathers), printed at Paris, 


be Cant. 
)» | 1616, fol.; also s Commentary on the Syniagma of 


Photius, given in Beveridge, sive Pandecta 
Canonum (Oxon. 1672-82, 2 vols. fol). For an ac- 
count of Baleamon and his works, see idge's 
Synodicon, Prolegomena to vol. |.—Cave, Hist. Lit- 
anno 1180; Hoefer, Biog. Générale, iv, 811. 

Baltha’sar (BaArdoap), a Grecised form (Baruch 
i, 11, 12) of the name of the Babylonian king Bur. 
GHAZZAR (q. V.). 

Balthasar, the name given In the Romish legends, 
without any foundation, to one of the magi who came 
to adore our Lord Jesus Christ. See Maar. 


Baltus, Jean Francors, a Jesuit, born at Metz, 
June Sth, 1667. He became a Jesuit in 1682, and in 
1717 was called to Rome to examine the books writ. 
ten by the members of his company. Returning to 
France, he wee, in succession, rector of several col- 
leges of his order, and died at Rheims, librarian of the 
college, March 19th, 1748. He wrote, al Hie. 
toire dea Oracles de M. Fontenelle (Strasb. 1707 and 
1709, 8v0) :—Défense des Sainte Pores accuste de Platon. 
deme (Paris, 1711, 4to); new ed. under the title Pureté 
du Christianisma (Paris, 2 vols. 8vo, 1888) :—Défonse des 
Prophaties de la Religicn Chrétienne (1787, 8 vols, 12mo), 
with other works.—-Biog. Universel.e. 

Baluse, Ertewre, an eminent canonist and his- 
torlan, was born at Tulle, in Limousin. December 24th, 
1680. He studied first among the Jesuits at Tulle 
and in 1646 was sent to the college of the company at 


BAMA 


acquired a high 
tee othe canon law. Not wishing to serve as a 
priest, but deatrous of opportunity to pursue his studies 
quietly, he received the tonsure, a 


among the learned. He left the family of Colbert in 
1670, and afterward Louls XIV mada him director of 
the royal college, with a This situation he 
held until his eightieth year, when be was banished 
for having published the “Genealogical of the 
House of Auvergne,” in 2 vols. fol. (1708), by order of 
the Cardinal de Bouillon, who had fallen into disgrace 
at court. He obtained a recall in 1713, after the peace 
of Utrecht, without, however, recovering his t 
ments, and died July 28th, 1718. His Ilbrary, when it 
was soid after his death, contained 1500 BISS., which 
were purchased for the Biblicthtque Royale. Balnze 
left as many as forty-five published works, of which the 
most im are—, Frascorum 
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he remained for t He | College 
Toulouse, where pr Be his. ed 


BAMPTON LECTURES 


ef Chios and at the University of Paris, reor. 
after his return from Parts, the College of 
Chios, and remained its president until the war of in- 
dependence in 1621, In 1824 he became Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Corfu, afterward di- 
rector of the college at Syra, and, at last, Professor of 
Philosophy and Rhetoric at the University of Athens. 
On account of bis extensive learning, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society confided to him the task of 
translating, in union with Rev. Mr. Lowndes, and Mr. 
Nicolaides of Philadelphis in Asia Minor, the Bible into 
modern Greek. During the latter years of his life, 
Mr. Bambas attached bimeelf, however, to the Russian 
or Napman party, which is hostile to the reformation 
of the Church. He wrote a manual of sacred elo- 
quence (‘Byxeipidtor rig rot pod duSwvog prropuciic, 
Athens, 1861), a manual of ethics (Eyxepidtoy ric 
Heje, Athens, 1853), and other works on philosophy, 
ethics, and rhetoric, and several Greek grammars, See 
Baird, Modern Greece, p. 80, 880 (N. Y. 1856). 
Bambino, the name of the swaddled figure of the 
infant Saviour, which, surrounded by a hale, and 
watched over by angels, occasionally forms the sab- 
Ject of altar-pleces in Roman Catholic churches. The 
Sontissimo Bambino in the church of the Ars Cali at 
Rome is held in great veneration for its si mi 
raculous power of curing the sick. It is carved in 


portant 
(1677, 2 vols. fol. ; also, edited by Chiniac in 1780, 2| wood, painted, and richly decorated with jewels and 


vols. fol. a superb edition) :—Epistole Janocentis Papa 
TIT (1682, 2 vols. fol. This collection is incomplete, 
owing to the unwillingness of the Romans at the time 
to give him free access to the places in the Vatican 1!- 
4 uiny and De Ja Porte du Theil, in their 
) etc., 1791, have given the letters 
which Baluze could not obtain): —Comciliorum Nova Col. 
lectio (1688, vol. i, fol. This work was intended to em- 
brace all the known counclis which Labbe has omitted 
in his and would have filled many volumes; 
but Baluze abandoned bis first design, and limited him- 
self to one volume):—Vite Poparum Avinionensium 
(‘' Vies des Papes d’Avignon,’’ 1698, 2 vols. 4to, an ad- 
mirable refutation of the ultramontane pretensions. 
He maintains that the holy see is not necessarily fixed 
at Rome) :—Miscellanes (7 vols, 8ro, A new edition, 
considerably enlarged and improved, was published by 
Manali at Lucca in 1761, in 4 vols. fol.), A complete 
list of his works may be found at p. 06 of the 
laria, See Dupin, Eccl, Writers, 17th cent.; Viede Ba- 
fuze, written by himself, and continued by Martin. 
Ba’mah (Heb. Bamah’, Mpa, 0 height; Sept. 
‘aBayd), an eminence or high-place, where the Jews 
worshipped their idols, occurs as a proper 


precious stones. The carving is attributed to a Fran- 
ciscan pilgrim, out of a tree that grew on Mount Oli- 
vet, and the painting to the evangelist Luke. The 
festival of the Bambino, whieh occurs at the Epiphany, 
is attended by numbers of country people, and 
the Bambino is eaid to draw more in the 5 of fees 
than the most successfal medical practitioner in Rome. 
—Chambers's Encyclopedia, s. v. 

Bambridge. See Bainsrivcr. 

Ba’mdth (Heb. Bamoth’, ning, heights; Sept. 
Bapesd), the forty-seventh station of the Israelites, on 
the borders of Moab (Num. xxl, 19, 20); according to 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onomasf. a. v, Bae, Bamoth), 
a city near the river Arnon, As it was the next en- 
campment before reaching Plagab (usually identified 
with Jebel Attaris [see Neno]}), it may not improb- 
ably be identified with Jebel-//umeh, immediately east, 


Capitu- | & position which seems to agree with the circumstances 


of all the notices, Kruse, however (in Seetzen's Reise, 
iv, 225), thinks it the place now Wateh, oa the 
wady of the same name. It is probably the same 
place elsewhere called Bamoru-Baat (Josh. xiii, 17). 


Ba’m6éth-ba’lil (Heb. Bamoth’. Ba’dl, ~>"03 


name, Exek, 
xx, 29. In other passages it is usually translated |S93, Acigh’s of Baul; Sept. BayoS Baad v. r, Bat- 


“thigh place ;’’ and in Esek. xxxvi, 2, such spote are 
termed “ancient high placea,"’ or ancient heights. See 
Bamotu. On auch high places the Hebrews made 


oblations to idols, and also to the Lord himself, before | situated 


the idea obtained that anity of place for the divine 
worship was indispensable. The Jewish historians, 
therefore, for the most part, describe this as an unlaw- 
ful worship, in consequence of ita being so generally 
associated with idolatrous rites, See Hros-Puack. 
The above passage In Ezekiel is very obscure, and full 
of the paronomasla so dear to the Hebrow poets, so 
difficult for us to appreciate: ‘' What is the high place 
(93M) wherennto yo ble (H°kHI)? and tho name 
of it is called Bamah (I9) unto this day.” Ewald 
(Propheten, p, 286) pronounces this verse to be an ex- 
tract from an older prophet than Ezekiel, The name 
here, however, seems to refer, not to a particular spot, 
but to any such locality individualized by the term 
(eee Henderson, Comment, in loc.). 


pwy Baad, and ai oridm rod Baad), or, as the mare 
sin of our version reads, ‘‘the high places of Baal’’ 
[sce Baar], a place given to the tribe of Reuben, and 

on the river Arnon, or in the plain throagh 
which that stream flows, east of the Jordan (Josh. xiii, 
17; comp. Num, xxi, 28; xxil, 41; not Jer. xxxil, 
85). It is prohably the same placo elsewhere (Num. 
xxi, 19) called simply Bamorit (q. v ). Knobel (Com- 
ment. in loc,) identifies it with the modern Jebel Attarus, 
8 site marked hy atonc-heaps observed both by Seetzen 
(ii, 842) and Burckhardt (“yria, p. 870); but this is 
rather the summit of Nebo. 


Bam} Lectures, a course of eight sermons 
annually at the University of Oxfard, under 

the will of the . John Bampton, canon of Sslis- 
bary, who died in 1751, 


BAN 


Carer; upon the divinity of the Houy Guosr; upon 
the articles of the Christian faith, as comprehended in 
the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. For the support of 
this lecture be bequeathed his lands and estates. The 
lecturer must heve taken the degree of master of arte 
in Oxford or Cambridge, and must never preach the 
sermons twice. When the lectures were commenced 
in 1780, the income of the estats waa £120 per annum. 
A list of the Bampton Lectures, as far as published in 
1854, is given by Darling, Cyclopedia Bil joa, i, 
166. More than seventy volames (6vo) of the Remp- 
ton lectures are now before the public, and one is added 
ennaally, The most remarkable are the following: 
Those delivered in 1784, on Christianity and Moham- 
medanism, by Dr. White, who was accused of having 
obtained assistance in their com from Dr. Parr 
and Dr. Badcock ; those by Dr. Tatham in 1790, on the 
Logic of Theology ; those of Dr. Nott in 1802, on Re- 
ligious Enthusiaem—thie series was directed againat 
Wesley and Whitefield; those of Dr. Mant in 1812; 
those of Reginald Heber in 1815; Whately in 1822; 
Milman in 1827; Burton in 1829, on the Heresies of 
the Apostolic Age; Soames in 1880, on the Doctrines 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church. But of the whole series, 
none have caused greater controversy than those by 
Dr. Ham in 1838, on The Scholastio Pk 
considered in ite Relation to Christian Theology, 1 
were attacked on all sides, but especially by the lead- 
ers of the Oxford Tract Association. When Hampden 
‘was appointed Regius Professor of Divinity in 1886, 
a his appointment was sent up to the 
throne, and upon thie being rejected, a censure was 
passed upon him in convocation by a large majori- 
ty, declaring his teaching to be unsound, and re- 
leasing undergraduates from attendance at his leo- 
tares. In spite of this clerical persecution, he was 
raised to the see of Hereford in 1847, A recent course 
of Bampton Lectures, delivered by Mansel in 1858, on 
The Timits of Religious Thuwght, has caused 4 lees bit- 
ter, but scarcely less interesting controversy. The 
main position which he takes up is, “ That the haman 
mind inevitably, and by virtue of its essential consti- 
tution, finds itself involved in self-contradictions when- 
ever ft ventares on certain courses of speculation,” 
i. «. om speculations concerning the infinite nature of 
He maintains that all attempts to construct an 
objective or metaphysical theology must necessarily 
fail, and that the attainment of a philosophy of the in- 
finite 1s utterly impossible, under the existing laws of 
boman thought—the practical alm of the whole course 
being to show the “right use of redson in religious 
questions,” Mr, Manse! has beon accused by his erit- 
ies of condemning ali dogmatic theology (e. g. all 
creeds and articles), and of making revelation itself 
impossible. The Bampton Lectures for 1869 were de- 
livered by Geo. Rawlinson, the subject being The //ts- 
torical Evidences of the Truth of the Scriptere Records, 
stated anew, with Special Reference to the Doubts and 
Discoveries beset Times. The volume for 1862 
was Farrar’s Critical History of Free Thought (N. Y. 
Encyclopedia, ». v.; Metho- 


(dannus, bannum), in ancient jurisprudence, a 
declaration, especialiy a declaration of outlawry; in 
ecclesiastical law, a declaration of excommanication 
(q. v.). According to the canon law of the Roman 
Church the authority to decree the dan lice in the 
pope for the whole church, in the bishop for his dlo- 
cese, in the apostolic legate for his legation, and in the 
prior of an order for hie subordinates. Priests had 
formerly an independent right of excommunication, 
but can now exercise that right only by authority of 
the bishop, 
heretics or not, under the jurisdiction of the adminis- 
trator (Conc. Tyident. Sess. xxv, cap. 8). See Ex- 
COMMUNICATION. 
For Banus of Marriage, eee Barns. 
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Ban (rot Baw v. r. Baevay; Vulg. Tedal), given 
as the name of one of the £e A n sicheoei th gtr 
lost their after the exile in a very 
passage (1 Kady. v, 87); it doubtless stands for Tonrau 
(q. v.), 4. 6, FINIO""2S, in the parallel lists of Earn (ii, 
60) and Nehemiah (vii, 62). 

Banal’as (Bayaiac), the last named of the ‘sons 
of Ethma"’ among the Israelites who had taken foreign 
wives after the captivity (1 Esdr. ix, 85); evidently 
the Bewaray (q, v.) of the genuine list (Ezra, x, 48). 

Bancroft, Aaron, D.D., was born at Reading, 
Penn., 1755, and graduated at Harvard College. In 
1785 he became pastor of the Congregational Charch 
of Worcester, Mass., where he remained until his death. 
He was educated a Calvinist, but became an Arian in 
middle life, In 1808 he published a Life of Wasking- 
ton, which was well received, and has been often re- 
printed (last ed, N. Y., 2 vols, 12mo). In 1822 he 
published a volume of Sermons.—Allibone ; New Am. 


Bancroft, Richard, archbishop of Canterbury, 
‘was born at Farnworth in 1644, and entered at Christ's 
College, Cambridge. In 1584 he was made rector of 
St. Andrew's in Holborn. When chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, he delivered a sermon at St. Paul's 
Cross, in which he strongly warned the Parliament 
against the Puritens, In 1597 ho was made bishop 
of London throngh the influence of the archbishop, 
and was sent by Queen Elizabeth in 1600 to Embden, 
to pat an end to the differences which existed between 
the English and Danes, but his mission was unsuc- 
cessful. He attended the Hampton Court Conference 
in 1604, and in March in that year was appointed by 
the king's writ president of convocation, the see of 
Canterbury being vacant. In the eleventh session, 
held May 2d, he presented the Book of Canons now in 
force, which he had selected out of the articles, injunc- 
tions, and synodical acts passed in the two previous 
reigns, After this he was promoted to the see of Can- 
terbury, and his primacy is distingnished for the com- 
mencement of the now authorized version of the Scrip- 
tares, He was a strenuous High-Churchman, and a 
bitter opponent of the Puritans. He was the first An- 
glican divine who publicly maintained the divine right 
of bishops. Thia was in a sermon preached at St. 
Paul's Cross, February, 1588-9, in which he main- 
tained that ‘‘bishopa were, ae an order, superior to 
priests and deacons; that they governed by divine ap- 
pointment; and that to deny these truths was to deny 
a portion of the Christian faith.” On the effect pro- 
duced by this sermon, see Hoylin, Aerius Rediviows, p. 
984. He died at Lambeth in 1610, leaving his books 
to his church, His principal published works were, 
Discovery of the Untruths and Slandere against Reforma- 
tion (sermon preached February, 1588) :—Survey of the 
pretended Holy Discipline (Lond. 1593, 4to) :—Danger- 
ous Positions and P: published wader the Pre. 
tence of Reformation, for the tab Disciy 
(Lond, 1595, 8vo). See Biog. Brit, vol.1; Neal, Hist. 
of Puritans, {, 449; Lathbury, Hist. of Convocation 

Lond, 1842, 8vo); Hook, Eccles, Biography, i, 506. 

Band, the representative of several Heb, and Gr. 
words, and in tho N, T. especially of oxcipa, a conORT 
(q. v.). 

Band, a part of clerical dress, said to be a relic of 
the ancient amice (q. v.). It belongs to the full drees 
of the bar and university in England. “In Scotland 
it distinguishes ordained ministers from licentiates or 
probationers, and is said to be a remnant of the old 
cravat worn universally by the clergy a hundred years 

"(Fadie.) It is worn in the Church of England, 


The ben covers all Christians, whether | 28° ’’—( 


in the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, and by 

the Protestant ministers of the Continental churches 

of Europe generally, Ses Cusray, Dress of the. 
Band (Societies). See Baxps, 
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dinel, Jamns, D.D., was educated at Jesus 
College Oxford; became M.A. in 1758, D.D, in 1777, 
and died at Winchester in 1804. He was rector of 
Netherby, Dorsetshire, for many years. | He publish- 
od Eight Sermons on the peculiar Doctrines of Christi- 
anity, being the Bampton Lectures for 1780 geri 
1780, 8vo), which are marked by ingenuity and c’ 
talent. 

Bands, small socictics instituted by Wesley to 
promote personal holiness and good works amony the 
early Methodists, The first ‘' rules of the band socie- 
ties,” drawn up December 26, 1788, may bo found tn 
Emory, History of the Methodist Discipline, p. 200. | 
These socletics were more select than clase-meetings 
(q. ¥.), and admitted only persons of the same sex, all 
married or all aingle, who were put in charge of a; 
‘‘band-leader.” They have nearly gone out of use in 
America, the article relating to them in the Discipline 
having been struck out by the General Conference of 
1856. They still may be found in England, though not 
very numerous. See Emory, History of the Discipline, 
p. 200 0q,; Grindrod, Compendium of Laws of Method- 
wm, 174 0q.; Porter, Compendium of Methodism, 50, | 
460; Stevens, History of Methodiem, i, 122; il, 455; | 
Wesley, Works, v, 188. 

Banduri Manuscript. See Moxrraccox's 
Maycsonipr, 


Bangius or Bang, Pure, a Swedish theolocian, 
was born at Helsingfors in 1683, was made professor 
of theology in the University of Abo, and bishop of 
Wiborg. He died in 1696, having published a Cow- 
montarius in Hebreos, and a Historia Ecclesiastica, 

Bangor (Bangertium), an eplecopal see in Wales, 
in Caernarvonshire. The foundation of this seo fs al- 
together involved in obscurity, The cathedral is dedi- 
cated to St. Daniel, its first bishop, and the chapter con- 
sista of a dean, treasarer, precentor, two archdeacons, 
five canons, and two minor canons. The diocese com- 
prises Anglesea, and parts of Caernarvonshire, Den- 
bigh, Montgomery, and Merlonethshire, containing one 
hundred and seventy parishes, of which thirty-seven 
are impropriated. The present (1866) incumbent is 
James Colquhoun Campbell, D.D., consecrated In 1859. 

Bangorian Controversy, a titlo dorived from 
the bishop of Bangor (Hoadley), who, in the reign of 
George I, wrote ‘A Preservative against the Prin- 
ciples and Practices of Non-Jurors;”’ and afterward 
preached and published a sermon from the passego, 
“My kingdom is not of this world” (John xvili, £6), in 
which he maintained tho supreme authority of Christ 
as king in his own kingdom; and that he bad not del- 
egatod bis power, like temporal lawgivers during thelr 
absence from their kingdom, to any persons os his 
vicegerents and deputies. The publication of thia ser- 
mon by order of tho king lod to the controversy above 
named, in which Dr, Snape ond Dr, Sherlock, the 
king's chaplains, took a prominent part as the oppo- 
nents of Hoadley, maintaining that thero were certain 
powers distinctly vested in the church by Christ, its 
king, of which the ministers of tho church were the 
constitutionally -appointed executive, This contro- 
versy lasted many years, and led to the discontinu- 
ance of the Convocation, The pamphlets on tho sub- 
ject are very numerous; one of the most importent ie, 
William Law, Three Letters (o Bishop Hoadley, to bo 
found in Law's Scholur Armed, i, 279, and also in Law's 
Complete Works (Lond. 1762), vol. 1. See Exouann, 
Cuurcu or; Hoav.ey. 


Bangs, John, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born in Stratford, Conn., in 1781, commenced preach- 
ing in 1806, entered tho itinerant ministry in N.Y. 
Conference in 1819, became supernumerary in 1885, 
and died in great peace, Feb, 4, 1849. His youth was 
vain and profane, bat from his conversion he was full 
of holy zeal and love for souls, ‘He preached holl- 
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nese to others, and enjoyed its exalted felicity himself,” 
and abont three thousand conversions were the fruit 
of his labors.— Minutes of Conferences, iv, 828. 

Bangs, Nathan, D.D., an eminent minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born May 2, 1778, 
near Bridgeport, Conn. When he was about th 
the family removed to Stamford, Delaware Co., N. Y., 
and here, on the home farm, the boy grew up, receiv- 
ing the common school education of the time, by which 
be profited eo well that at wighteen he was capable of 
teaching such a school himself. In 1799 he went to 
Canada, and spent three years there in teaching and 
in surveying land. In 1600 he was converted, and in 
1802 was admitted into the New York Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, which then embraced 
Canada, The next six years he spent in arduous le- 
bors in Canada, going from village to village as an 
itinerant minister, often through virgin forests, guided 
only by the ‘‘ marks” of the wood-cutter or the hunter. 
In 1803 he was returned to the state of New York, be~ 
ing appointed by the bishop to Delaware Circuit. Such 
had been his rapid rise in inflaence that his brethren 
sent him to the General Conferenco of this year, and 
20 commanding were his subsequent services that he 
was a delegate in every sersion after, except that of 
1848, down to 1856, when his advanced years justified 
his reloase from euch responsibilities. In 1810 he was 
sent to Now York City, which was ever after the head- 
quarters of his labors and influence for his denomina- 
tlon. Methodism here was then still in its youthfal 
struggles ; it consisted of one circnit, with five preach- 
ing-places. The city population was below one han- 
dred thousand, The city and its suburbs now (1865) 
comprise a million of people, and more than twice as 
many Methodist preachers as tho whole Conference 
then reported, though it swept over much of Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, Vermont, and over Eastern New 
York, up the Hudson into Canada to even Montreal 
and Quebec! What a history for one life! In 1818 
he was appointed presiding elder of the Rhinebeck Dis- 
trict; from 1817 to 1820 be wae pastor in New York; 
and in 1629 he was elected ‘Book Agent,” and as- 
sumed the chargo of the Methodist Book Concern, then 
a smal) business, and deeply involved in debt. Under 
his skilfa) management (from 1820 to 1828) the Con- 
cern rapidly recovered from its embarrarsments, and 
ita business was immensely extended. In 1826 the 
“Christian Advocate’ was established, and the edi- 
torial matter from 1826 to 1828 was chiefly furnished 
by Dr. Bangs, though he was still discharging the ar- 


duous duties of senior book-agent. During the whole © 


period of his agency (1820-1828) he was also editor of 
the Methodist Magerine, Such an amount of labor 
would bave worn out any man not endowed with great 
Intellectual and bodily vigor—qualities which, in Dr. 
Bangs, were supplemented by indomitable industry 
and perseverance. In 1828 ho was appointed editor 
of the Advocate, inckuding, also, the editorial labors of 
tho Magarine. In 1832 tho General Conference ap- 
pointed him editor of the Afethodist Quarterly Review, 
anew form of the Methodist Magazine. His office com- 
prised also the editorial charge of the books of the 
general catalogue. He had no paid assistance in the 
labors of the two cals, no appropriation being 
made for contributions; but the variety and vigor of 
his own articles imparted continned freshness and 
Lat) to their Beets 
is services to missionary cause wero 

hitiel eee eal et kee 
He was ono of tho founders of the Methodist Mission- 
ary Society; ho framed its original Constitation; he 
wrote its first ‘‘ Circular Address’ tothe church. Dur- 
ing eixteen years prior to the organization of the sec. 
tetaryship 08 a 6) 1 and salaried function, he le- 
bored in ly and grataitously for the soctety 
as its vice-president, secretary, or treasurer. He wrote 
in these years all its annual reports. In 1886 he was 
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appointed '' Missionary Secretary.” He now devoted ; er, full of excellent counsels on ministerial habits, on 


his entire energies to the Missionary Society, conduct- 
ing {ts correspondence, seeking missionaries for it, 
planning its misalon-fields, pleading for it in the pul- 
pits, and representing it in the Conferences until 1841, 
when he accepted the presidency of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Middletown, Conn. In 1842 he returned to 
pastoral work in New York, and remained in actlve 
service until 1852. The remainder of his life was 
ed in quiet literary labor, with occasional preach- 

ig as his health served, Much of the literary labor 
of his later years was devoted to the exposition of the 
doctrine of entire sanctification, In his eightieth year 


he preached with vigor, and his writings of that period | “ Let 


books, study, preaching, etc,; and in 1886, The Ori 
inal Church of Christ (12mo). In 1889 a id the 
first volame of his History of the M. E. Ci In 
three years the remaining threo volumes were issued, 
It was a book for the times, if not for all time, His 
other publications are an Essay on Emancipation (1848, 
8vo); State and Responsibilities of the Methodist Epis- 
Church (1850, 12mo); Letters on Sanctification 
(1851, 12mo) ; Life of Arminius(18mo); and numerous 
occasional sermons, His scheme of ‘ Emancipation” 
is substantially that recommended in the message of 
the President of the United States to Congross, 1862. 
Congress," he says, ‘make a proposition to the 


are luminous and powerful, His lest sermon was on | several slave states that 00 much per head shall be al- 


the certain triumph of the Gospel. He died in great 
peace May 3, 1862. 

Dr, Bangs was a man of vigor and force—a fighter, 
when need be, to the last. ‘No msn could show 
a nobler indignation against anything unrighteous or 
mesn; no man could speak more unfiinchingly or di- 
rectly to the very face and teeth of « pretentious, an 
evasive, or disingenuous disputant, but no man over 
had a more genial hoart, a more instinctive sympathy 
with whatever is generous, herolc, or tender. His 
friendships were as steadfast as adamant. Unlike 
most old men, he was, to the last, gp aroecty in bis 
views. He sympathized with all well sidered meas- 
ares for the improvement of hie church, but ite old 
honor was dearer to him than life, and woe to the man 
that dare impeach it in his presence. To him its his- 
tory was all providential, and the necessity of 
changes was the gracious summons of Providence for 
it to arise and shine still brighter. This hearty, reao- 
lute love of bis friends and bie cause, was one of the 
strongest, noblest tralts of the war-worn old hero. 
It made him lovable as he was loving. His old age 
seomed to mellow rather than wither his generous dis- 
positions. He was always deeply devout, but with 
advanced years he seemed to attain advanced te 
of Christian experience and consolation, The Pauline 
doctrine of sanctification, as defined by Wesley, be- 
came his habitual theme of interest and conversation. 
He delighted to attend social gathcrings for prayer on 
this subject, and during several late years he presided 
over one of the most frequented assemblies of this kind 
in New York. He seemed to take increasingly cheer- 


fal views of life, and of the prospects of the kingdom | 


of God in the world, a8 he approached the end of his 
career. There was no quorulousness in his temper, 
no repining in his convorsation, at the changes which 
were displacing him from public view.” 

His writings alone would have made him an histor- 
ical character of his church. His editorial prodactions 
in the Advocate, the Magazine, and the Quarterly Re- 
view would fill scores of volames. His Annual Mis- 
tionary Reports would make no small library of mis. 
afonary literature. His more substantial publications 
are more numerous than those of any other American 
Methodist. As early as 1809 he began his career as 
an author by a yolumo against ‘‘Christianism,” an 
heretica) sect of New England. Three years later the 
General Conference appointed him chairman of a com- 
mitteo to collect the bistorical materials of the denom- 
ination, and thus began the researches which resulted 
in his History of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Be- 
fore the appearance of this, his most important pro- 
duction, he published Errors of //opkinsianiom (1815, 
12mo); Predestinat.on examined (1817, 12mo); Refor- 
mer Reformed (1818, 12mo); Methodist Episcopacy (1820, 
12mo) ; Life of the Rev. Freeborn Garrettson, one of tho 
best of our biographies, and an essential collection of 
data for the history of the church. In 1882 appeared 
bis Authentic History of the Missions wider the care of 
aided much the missionary enterprise of the denomi- 
nation, In 1885 ho published Letters to a Young Preack- 


lowed for every slave that shall be emancipated, leav. 
ing It to tho state Legislatures respectively to ~T 
their own measures to effect the object.” Thus 
this eagacious old man anticipate by several years the 
best suggestion which our national leadera were able 
| to utter on our national problem before ita 
| final ‘eolation by the sword. It is elaborated with 
ekilfal and intrepid ability, and fortified by decisive 
proofs from facts and figures. It has been sald of hin 
_ concluding “array of motives to emancipation,’ that 
they ‘are strong enough, one would k, to rouse 
all but the dead to the im of the task.” See 
Stevens, Life and Times of Nathan Bangs, D.D. (N.Y. 
, 1863, 12mo) ; Jadies’ Repos'tory, June, 1859; The Meth- 
; thee 10, 1862; Methxtist Quarterly, January, 1864, 
Pp 
Stephen Beekman, a nent you 
Methodist preacher, son of the Rev. Hensh Bangs, on 
born in New York, March 25, 1828, graduated at the 
N.Y. University in 1848, and was licensed to preach in 
the following year, joining the N. Y. Conference. His 
style of preaching excited strong anticlpations of great 
, usefulness, which wero, however, disappointed by his 
' early death, March 20, 1846.—Magruder, Memoir of 8. 
oe ropes (New York, 1853); Minutes of Conferences, 
v, 81, 

Bangs, William M‘Kendree, son of the Rev. 
Nathan Bangs, D.D., was born In New York, Decem- 
ber 15, 1610, and graduated at 19 years of age nt the 
University of Obio with the highest honors. He was 
| immediately offered a professorship in Augusta Col- 
lege, Ky., which he held for only one year, being im- 
pressed with tho duty of entering the Christian minis- 

. In 1881 he entered the N. Y. Conference of the 
M. E. Church, and continued to Isbor, except when his 
feeble health compelled him to desist, till his death, 
Sept, 5, 1852, His logical powers were of the highest 
onder, and his command of language rarely equalled. 
“Whether conversing familiarly with his friends, dis 
cussing some difficult abstract question, or preaching to 
a congregation, his stvle was remarkably adapted to the 
subject and the occasion. His sermons were clear, sye- 
tematic, easy to be understood, neither encumbered vy 
extraneous matter, nor disfigured by learned pedantry, 
They wero characterized by a beautiful simplicity, and 
always bore the impress of a great mind,’”” As a con- 
troversial writer he oxcelled greatly; his articles lo 
the Methodist Quarterly Review, especially those of 
1836 and 1887, in reply to the ‘‘ Christian Spectator,” 
and his reviews of Watson's Theological Institutes, are 
fine specimens of analytical as well as comprehensive 
thinking.— Monutes of Conferences, v, 211; Sprague, 
Annals, vil, 778. 

Ba’ni (Heb. Bani’, "35, bak; Sept. usually Bavi, 
sometimes Bovyl or Bavout, etc.), the name of at least 
five men, 

1 A Levite, son of Shamer, and father of Amzi, of 
the family of Merari (1 Chron. vi, 48), B.C, long ante 


Church, a volame which has | 1048 


2. A Gadite, one of David's thirty-eeven warriors 
(2 Sam. xxiii, 86). B.C. 1046, 
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&. A descendant of Phares, and father of Imri, ove parently a corroption for Zazap (q. ¥.) of the geanine 
of whose descendants returned from Babylon (1 Chron. | text (Ezra x, 83). 
ix, 4). B.C, long ante 686. Banner, or Braxpazp, or Exsrox, or S10%at (4 
4. One of the heads of families whose retainers to| y. severally). These words are probably used indis 
the number of 642 returned from Babylon with Zerub-| criminately by the sacred writers. Some of the rab 


12), is elsewhere (Neh. vil, 15) called Bormun! were flage bearing figures derived from the compari 


(q. v-). See also Baxip. He 2 
was himself one of those who di- 

vorced their heathen wives (Esra | | |* 

x, 88). Others consider this last / 

a different person, and identify ; 

him with some of those referred > 


to below. B.C. 586-410, 

5, A Levite, whose son aha 
repalred a of the (branch) 
wall of cider a skirting the 
brow of Mount Zion on the east 
(Neb. Hil, 17). Apparently the 
Se ta Aad en tein: 8 Pe Hom 
forms on the return from Babylon (Neb. viil, 7; ix, | sone used by Jacob in his fina) prophetic blessing oa 
4 twice, 5; x, 18). He had another son named Ussi,| bis eons. as they have Judah represented by « 
who was appointed overseer of the Levites at Jeru-| lion, Dan by a serpent, Benjamin by a wolf, etc. (Gen. 
salem; his own father’s name was Hashabish (Neh. xlix, 1-28). Sir Thomas Brown, » Observes 
2i,92) B.C. 446-410. See Crenanmt. (Velgar Errore, v, 16), ‘'The escutcheons of the tribes, 

Ba’ndd (Baviag vr. Bat; Vulg. aria), the an-| # determined by these ingenious trifers, do not in ev- 
cestor or faraily-head of one of the parties (that of As-| ¢tY instance correspond with any possible samc ator 
ealimoth, son of Josa, with 160 retainers) that returned tion of Jacob's prophucy, nce with the amelogous BPE 
from Bebylon with Exra (1 Esd. viii, 96). ‘This rep-|°Y of Moses when about to die.” However, 
rosents a name, BAnt (q. v.), which has apparent! 
escaped from the present Hebrew text (Bara viil, 10) And as the tribe of Judah was represented by « lica, 


Banish (found in the Auth. Vers, only in the forms| ™*Y,, Seintoar ‘would be an 
“banished,” Heb, M79, niddach’, 2 Sam, xiv, 18,14, out. Pe ctlag meaaeen ne cascaas aon asi 
vast, a8 elsewhere ; ead ‘‘ banishment,” Heb. °F", | eriamph of Christ, who is called “the lion of the tribe 
madiuchim’, “causes of ban.,” Lam. il, 14, rather se-| of Judah” (Hos. v, 14; Rev. v, 5). The four follow- 
auctions; Chald. "St or "t}"0), akeroahu’ or sheroadi’, | ing Hebrew words signify banner, standard, ensigt, 
lit. @ rooting out, Ezra vii, 26). This was not a pon.| fag, or signal : 
ishment enjoined by the Mosaic law; but after the} 1. De’ort (533, as being consplenous), ay, ba» 
captivity, both exile and forfeiture of property were| ner, or standard of a larger kind, serving for three 
introduced among the Jews; and it aleo existed under tribes together, one of which pertained to each of tbe 
the Romans, by whom it was called dimiautio capitis, | four gener it divisions, The four standards of this 
because the person banished lost the rights of a citi-| name were large, and ornamented with colore in white, 
zen, and the city of Rome thereby lost a head. But | purple, crimson, and dark blue, The Jewish rabbins 
there was another description of exile termed disporta- | assert (founding their statement on Gen. xlix, 8, 9, 17, 
tio, which was a punishment of greater severity. The | 22, which in this case is very doubtful authority) that 
party banished forfeited his estate, and, being bound, | the first of these standards, that of Judah, bare 8 lion; 
ed arg hepa deka ond oy see 

4 confin per- im, which was the third, displayed the 

petual banishment (see Smith's Dict. of Class, Antig.|a dull: while that of Dan, pimped fourth, ¢x- 
8.v, Banishment). In this manner the apostle John | hibited the representation of cherubim. The standards 
bin exiled to the little island of Patmos (Rev, {, 9). | were worked with embroidery (Num. i, 52; i, 2, 8,10, 

er ea 18, 25; Sol. Song ti, 4; vi, 4,10). Sea Camp. 

jank. In Luke xix, 26, k word rpdeeZa,| 9, Org (Fi i ensign omaller 

table, is rendered “bank” in the modern sense of the| Kind, It Waal quirgrees Agi hbune 
term, which, by a similar appropriation, is derived from | the separate classes of families. Most likely it was 
the same root as bench. In Matt. xxi, 12; Mark xi, originally merely a pole or epear, to the end of which 
15; and John ti, 16, # 1s employed literally, and de-| 9 banch of leaves was fastened, or something sisuiler. 
eh pen pag of the money-changer (q. v.), at/ Subsequently it may have been a shield suspended on 
in market-place, as fs still the custom | the elevated point of auch pole of spear, as was some 

the East, and also in the outer court of the Temple. | times done among the Grecks and Romans. The Tat 
Tn other passages it denotes an ordinary table for food. gamiste, however, believe that the banners were dis 

The term bank," M90, solelak’, also occurs in 2] tinguished by their colors, the color for each tribe be- 
Sea) aking xix, 82; ee ing analogous to that of the precious stone _ 

@ mound raised against a breast- high-priest ; 
Basia rendered ‘‘mount” in the pata ar ae (ed) ta Soe 
IEGE. 


The “ bank” or shore of a river or sea ts designated 
by the Heb. term M78 or M33, gadak’ or gidyoh’, and 
Mp'y, saphak’, 0 lip. 

Bann. See Barns. 

Bannai’a vvatog ¥. Fr. 
wus), one of eonee hina? Greene Ne ree 
Gentile wives after the captivity (1 Eedr. ix, 88); ap- 


the great standard (degel) of each of the four camp? 
combined the three colors of the tribes which composed 
it, They add that the names of the tribes appeared 02 
the , together with a particular sentence from 


flags by 
the of the tribe to each belonged (Na 
i Bi). Bee Fran. & 
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8 Nas (03, from its /oftiness), a lofty signal, a stand- 
ard. This standard was not, like the others, borne 
from place to place, It appears from Num. xxi, 8, 9, 
Ghee {t ash: elegy pole ated ta Ube eae a flag was 
fastened to its top, which was agitated by the wind, 
and seen at a great distance. In order to render it 
visible as far as possible, it was erected on lofty moun- 
tains, chiefly on the trruption of an enemy, in order to 
point out to the people a place of rendezvous. It no 
eooner made its appearance on such an elevated post- 
tion than the war-cry was uttered, and the trumpets 
were blown (Pasa. ix, 4; Isa, v, 26; xi, 12; xill, 2; 


xviii, 8; xxx, 17; xlix, 92; Ixil,10; Jet.) 6,215, 4, parties 


12, 27; Ezek. xxvii, 7; in this last passage it is 
standard or flag of a ship, not the sail), ae Wan 

4, Maseru’ (A8 , from Its elevation), & sign, a aig. | Serman-ti 
nal by fire. Some writers have supposed that 
this signal was 2 long pole, on the top of which was a 
grate not unlike a chafing-dish, mede of iron bars, and 
pee = fire, the size, height, and shape of which 

party or company to whom it belonged 
(Jer. vi, 1). See Beacox. 

There appear to be several allusions in Scripture 
to the banners, standards, or ensigns of ancient na- 
tions; a proper knowledge of them might aid us in un- 
derstanding more clearly many of the sacred predic- 
tlons. In Daniel, the various national bols or 
standards are probably referred to Instead the names 
of the nations, as the he-goat with one horn was the 
symbol of Alexander the Great and the Macedonian 
people, and the ram with two horns Media and Persia, 
pea (Dan, viii, 8-9). See Maczpoy. The banners 

and ensigns of the Roman army had {dolatrous, and, 
therefore, abominable Images pon thee, hence called 
“the abomination (q. v.) of lation ;’’ but their 
standard was an eagle. Among the evils 
threatened to the Hebrews in consequence of their dis- 
obedience, Moses predicted one in the following terms: 
“The Lord shall bring a nation against thee from far, 
tres the.endl of tks eotsh, sa owift as the eagle ficth”” 
(Dent. xxxvili, 49; compare also Jer. iv, 18), In 
Matt. xxiv, 28; Luke xvii, 87, the Jewish nation, on 
accotint of its iniquity, ls compared to a dead body, vox. 
— the open field, and inviting the Roman army, 
hose standard often bore the figure of an eagle, to 

canna Gagetioe se devour it, See Eaoxr. 

It was customary to give a defeated party a banner 
asa She cl poctociien/ Ka Wax seguitod oo the 
snrest pledge of fidelity. God's lifting or setting up a 
pind most expressive figure, and imports his pe- 

cular presence, jon, and ald in teading and di- 
recting his people in the execution of hie righteous will, 
and giving them comfort and peace in hin servico (Psa. 
xx, 5; Ix, 4; Sol. Song il, 4; see the dissert. on the 
latter passage by Lowe, in Eiehhorn’s Bibl, ii, 164 #q.). 
See STAMDARD-BEABER. 


Banns or Marzrmony wuptial), a phrase 
that bas been for many ages used to signify the public 
announcement in church of the intention of two parties 
to become onited in matrimony, Ignatius, in his Zp, 
t Polycarp, cap. 6, says that it becomes those who 
marry to do so with the 
bishop, And Tertalian (ad Urorem, Ub, li, cap. 2 and 
9; Dé Pudicitia, cap. 4) implies bead the Chorch, in the 
primitive ages, was forewarned of: The earli- 

est existing canonical exactment on the subject in the 
English Chureh is that in the 11th canon of the synod of 
Westminster, A.D. 1200, which enacts that ‘‘no mar- 
riage shall be contracted without banns thrice published 
in the church.” It ie supposed by some that the prac- 
tice was introduced into France as early as the ninth 
century; and itis certain that Odo, blebop of Parie, or- 
dered it in 1176, The counell of Lateran, in 1216, pre- 
scribed it to the whole Latin Church; and the 624 
canon of the synod of London, 1608-4, forbids the cel- 
ebration of marriage ‘‘except the banns of matrimony 
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bave been first published three scveral Sundays oe 
halgudays tt ‘the ticks of ddvine oscvice lurthe paris 
churches or chapels where the parties dwell,"’ on pain 
of suspension for three yearr. ir one 
publication of banns is valid in England, but the par- 
tlea so married offond against the spirit of tho laws, 
The principal motives which led to the order for the 
pablication of banns were to prevent clandestine mar 
riages, and to discover whether or no the parties have 
any lawful hinderance. The Church of England enacts 
that the banns shall be published in church immedi- 
ately before the sentences for the offertory. If the 
dwell in different parishes, then banns must be 
published in both. In the Roman Charch tho banus 
peachy celiac inser abe AD, amiga Nema 
ime, upon some three Sundays or festivals of 
ith regard to dispensations of banns, 
Prints Pf parent of nothing of the kind. 
The council of Trent (De Reform. seas, xxiv, cap. 1) 
permits them in certain cases. Such dispensations 
have been granted in land ever since 
Archbishop ees cdegsrersn time at least, who died in 1833, 
which of dispensing was continued to them by 
the statate law, viz. the Act xxv Hen. VIII, cap. 21, 
by which all bishops are allowed to dispense as they 
wore wont todo. Before publishing the banns It was 
the custom for the curate anciently to affiance the two 
persons to be married in the name of the Bkcseod Trin- 
ity; and the benns were sometimes published at ves- 
pers, as well as duriug the time of masa, See Bing- 
ham, Or, Eccl, lib. xxil, cap, il, § 2; Martene, De Ant, 
Rit, ib, ll, cap, ix, art. v, p, 185, 186; Landon, s. v. 


Ban’nus (Bavvotc), one of the “sons of Maani’’ 
who renounced his Gentile wife after the retorn from 
Babylon (1 Esdr. ix, 84); apparently cither the Baxz 
od tacevl (q. v.) of the true text (Ezra x, 88), 


Banquet (NHt9, mishieh’, a feast ; and 20 render 
ed except on the formal occasions in Esther y, vi, a 
in 1 Pet. iv, 8, rérog, from the drinking prev: 
among the heathen on such occasions). The © seo 
tainments spoken of jn Scriptare, however large and 
sumptuous, were all provided at the expense of one in- 
dividual; the fpavoc, pio-mic, of the Greeks, to which 
abet guest present contributed his proportion, being 

parently anknown to the Jews, or at jeast practised 
aly by by the humbler classes, as some suppose that an 
instance of it oecurs in the feast given to our Lord, 
shortly before his Passion, by his friends in Bethany 
(Matt. xxvi,2; Mark xiv, 1; comp. with John xii, 2). _ 
Festive meetings of this kind were held only toward 
the clove of the day, as it was not till business was 
over that the Jews freely indalged in the pleasures of 
the table; and although, in the days of Christ, these 
vey wore, after the Roman fashion, called supperz, 
ey corresponded exactly to the dinners of modern 
pach the boer fixed for them a ee five to six 
o'clock P.M., or sometimes later. Mrav. 

On occasions of ceremony the company were invited 
& considerable time previous; and on the day and at 
the hour appointed, an express one or more ser- 
vanta, according to the number and distance of the ex- 
guests, was dispatched to announce that the 
preparations were completed, and that their presence 
wae looked for immediately (Matt. xxli,8; Luke xiv, 
17). (Grotius, in loc, y also Moricr’s Journey, p. 73.) 
This custom obtains in the East at the present day; 
and the second invitation, which is always verbal, ia 
delivered by the messenger in hie master's name, and 
frequently in the very language of Scripture (Matt. 
xxii, 4). It is observable, however, that this after- 
summons is sent to none but such as have been al 
ready invited, and have declared their acceptance; 
and as, in these cireumstances, people are bound My 
every feeling of honor and propriety to postpone 
other engagements to the duty of waiting upon their 
entertainer, it is manifest that.the vehement resent- 
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tment of the grandee in the parable of the great supper 
(Luke xiv, 16 eq.), where each of the guests is described 
as offering to the bearer of the express some frivolous 
apology for absence, was, so far from being harsh and 
unreasonable, as infidels have characterized it, fully 
warranted and most natural according to the manners 
of the age and country. By accepting his invitation 
they had given a pl of their presences, the viola- 
tion of which on such trivial grounds, and especially 
after the liberal preparations made for their entertain- 
ment, could be viewed in no other light than as a gross 
and deliberate insult, 

At the small entrance-door a servant was stationed 
to receive the tablets or cards of those who were ex- 
pected; and as caricsity usually collected a crowd of 


troublesome spectators, anxious to preas forward into | a 


the scone of gayety, the gate was opened only so far as 
was necessary for the admission of a single person at a 
time, who, on presenting his invitation-ticket, was con- 
ducted through a long and narrow passage into the re- 
ceiving-room; and then, after the whole company was 
assembled, the master of the house shut the door with 
his own hands—a signal to the servant to allow him- 
self to be prevailed on neither by noise nor by impor- 
tunities, however loud and long-continued, to admit 
the by-atanders. To this custom there is a manifest 
reference in Luke xiii, 24, and Matt. xxv. 10 (s5ee 
Morier’s Journey, p. 142). 

. Ona of the first marks of courtesy shown to the 
guests, after saluting the host, was the refreshment 
of water and fragrant oil or perfumes; and hence we 
find our Lord complaining of Simon's omission of these 
customary civilities (Luke vil, 44; see also Mark vil, 4). 
See Axoivtina. But a far higher, though necessarily 
less frequent attention paid to their friends by the 
great was the custom of furnishing each of the com- 
pany with a magnificent habit of a light and showy 
coldr, and richly embroidered, to be worn during the 
festivity (Kocles. ix, 8; Rev. iil, 4,5). The loose and 
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flowing style of this mantle made ft equally 
' guitable P64 all; pe it Is almost incredible what a 
| varlety of such sumptuous garments the wardrobes af 
some great men could supply to equip a numerous 
party. Ina large pissy even of respectable per- 
sons, some might appeur in a and humbler 
garb than accorded with the taste of the voluptuoas 
gentry of our Lord’s time, and where this arose from 
necessity or limited means, it would have been harsh 
and unreasonable in the extreme to attach blame, or to 
command his instant and ignominious expulsion from 
the banquet-room. But where a well-appointed and 
sumptuous wardrobe was opened for tho use of every 
guest, to refuse the gay and eplendid costume which 
the munificence of the host provided, and to persist in 
ing in one’s own habiliments, implied a con- 
tempt both for the master of the house and his enter- 
tainment, which could not fail to provoke resentment ; 
and our Lord therefore spoke in accordance with a 
well-known custom of his country when, in the para- 
ble of the marriage of the king's son, he describes the 
stern displeasure of the king on discovering one of the 
guests without a wedding garment, and his instant 
command to thrust him out (Matt. xxii, 11). 

At private banquets the master of the honse of 
course ded, and did the honors of the occasion ; 
bat in and mixed companies it was anciently 
customary to elect a governor of the feast (John li, 8; 
see also Ecclus, xxxil, 1), who should not merely per. 
form the office of chairman, dpy:rpixhivoc, in presery- 
ing order and decorum, but upon himself the gen- 
eral management of the festivities. As this office was 
considered a post of great responsibility and delicacy, 
as well as honor, the choice, which among the Greeks 
and Romans was left to the decision of dice, was more 
wisely made by the Jews to fall upon him who was 
known to be of the requsite qualities—a 
ready wit and convivial turn, and at the same time 


firmness of character and babits of temperance. Seu 


ld Mw a9 

: Ancleot Egyptian Party of Guests, to whom Wine, Vintment, and Garlands are brought, 
Fig. 1, A maid-servant presenting a cup uf wine to a geotleman and iady, 9, ted on chairs with cushions, probe’ 

thor; 4 Another holding a rase of ointment anda garland: a Itt ee ig beeen petty 
rilch Be tn Bring to the round the neck of the nest, 10; 18, A female attendant offering wi to @ guest; in her lef hand 
{sani 1, for wiping the mouth after drinking, ‘The tablen, c.f, hive cakes of brent, ¢, r; meat, dq; geere, n; and 
suber er) aka gtapes in baskets, A; flowers, p; and other things pepare.l for the f ast; nud Demeath them are 
Glase bottles of wine, b, g. 
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Ancurraiciievs. The guests were scrupulously ar- 
ranged oither by the host or governor, who, In the case 
of @ family, placed them according to seniority (Gen. 
xiii, 88), and in the case of others, assigned the most 
hanorable (comp. 1 Sam. ix, 22) a place near his own 
person; or it was done by the party themselves, on 
thelr successive arrivals, and after surveying the co:n- 
pany, taking up the position which appeared fittest 
for each. It might be expected that among the Ori- 
entals, by whom the laws of etiquette in these matters 
are strictly observed, many absurd and ludicrous con- 
tests for precedence must take place, from the arro- 
gance of some and the determined perseverance of 
others to wedge themselves into the seat they deem 
themselves entitled to. Accordingly, Morier informa 
ne Wihad Me Sac aan bavbbisorve, by. tba countenances of 
those presont, when any one has taken a higher place 
than he ought.” ‘On one occasion,”’ he adds, “ when 
an assembly was nearly fal], the Governor of Kashan, 
a man of hamble mien, came in, and had seated him- 
palf at the lowest place, when the host, after having 
testified his particular attentions to him by numerous 
expresaions of welcome, pointed with his hand to an 
upper seat, which he desired him to take” (Second 
Journey). As a counterpart to this, Dr. Clarke states 
that ‘at a wedding feast he attended in the house of a 
tich merchant at St. Jean d'Acre, two persons who had 
seated themselves at the top were noticed by the mas- 
ter of ceremonies, and obliged to move lower down” 
(see aleo Joseph, Ant. xv, 24.) The knowledge of these 
peculiarities serves to illustrate several passages of 
Scripture (Prov. xxv, 6,7; Matt. xxiii, 6; and espe- 
cially Luke xiv, 7, where we find Jesas making the 
unseemly ambition of the Pharisees the subject of se- 
vere and merited animadversion), 

In ancient Egypt, as in Persia, the tables were 
ranged along the sides of the room, and the guests 
were placed with their faces toward the walls. Per- 
sone of hih official station were honored with a table 
apart for thomeelves at the head of the room; and in 
these particulars we trace an exact correspondence 
to the arrangements of Joseph's entertainment to his 
brethren. According to Lightfoot (Exercit. on John 

+ xiii, 28), the tables of the Jews were either wholly un- 
covered, or two thirds were apread with a cloth, while 
the remaining third was left bare for the dishes and 
vegetables. In the days of our Lord the prevailing 
form was the triclininm, the mode of reclining at which 
{a described eleewhere. See Acccaation. This ef- 
feminate practice was not introduced until near the 
close of the Old Testament history, for among all its 
writers prior to the age of Amos, 2%, fo sit, is the word 
invariably used to describe the posture at table (1 Sam. 
xvi, margin, and Pes. cxxvili, 8, implying that the an- 
cient Israelites sat round a low table, cross-| , like 
the Orientals of the present day), whereas dvacdivw, 
signifying a recumbent , is the word employed 
im the Gospels, And whenever the word “sit” occurs 
in the New Testament, {t ought to be translated ‘‘lie,”’ 
or rechne, according to the universal practice of that age. 

The convenience of spoons, knives, and forks being 
unknown.in the East, or, where known, being a modern 
innovation, the band {s the only instrument used fn 
conveying food to the month ; ef the common practice, 
thelr food being chiefly prepared in a liquid form, ts to 
dip their thin, wafer-like bread in the dish, and, folding 
it hetween their thumb and two fingers, enclose a por- 

tion of the contents. It is not uncommon to see sev- 
eral hands ee into one diah at the same time, 
Bat where the party is numerous, the two persons near 
or opposite are commonly joined in one dish; and ac- 
cordingly, at the last Passover, Judas, being close to 
his master, was pointed out as the traitor by being de- 
signated as the person ‘dipping his hand with Jesus 

in the dish,” The Apostle John, whose advantageous 
situation enabled him to hear the minutest parts of the 
conversation, has recorded the fact of our Lord, in re- 
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ply to the question, “‘ Who is it?” answering it by 
“giving @ sop to Judas when he had dipped" (John 
xill, 27.) It {is not the least among the peculiarities of 
Oriental manners that a host often dips his hand into 
a dish, and, lifting a handful of what he considers a 
dainty, offers the Ywpior or sop to one of his friends, 
and to decline it would be a violation of propriety and 
good manners (see Jowett's Christian Researches). In 
earlier ages, a double or a more liberal portion, or a 
choice piece of cookery, was the form in which a land- 
lord showed his respect for the individual ha delighted 
to honor (Gen. xliii, 84; 1 Sam. i, 4; ix, 28; Prov. xxxi, 
15; see Voller's Gree, Ant. li, 887; Forbes, Orient, Hem. 
iii, 187.) 

While the guests reclined in the manner described 
above, thelr feet, of course, being stretched out behind, 
were the most accessible parts of their person, and ac- 
cordingly the woman with the alabaster box of oint- 
ment could pay her grateful and reverential attentions 
to Jesus without disturbing him in the business of the 
table. Nor can the presence of this woman, uninvited 
and unknown even as sho was to the master of the 
house, appear at all an incrediblo or strange circum- 
stance, when we consider that entertainments are often 
given in gardens, or in the outer courts, where stran, 
are freely admitted, and that Simon's table was in all 
likelihood accessible to the same promiscuous visitors 
as are found hovering about at the banquets and en- 
tering into the houses of the most respectable Orientals 
of the present day (Forbes, Orient. Mfem.). In the 
course of the entertainment servants are frequently 
employed in sprinkling the head and person of the 
guests with odoriferons perfumes, which, probably to 
counteract the scent of too copious perspiration, they 
ase in great profusion, and the fragrance of which, 
though generally too strong for Europeans, is deemed 
an agreeable refreshment (see Pas. xiv, 8; xxiil, 5; 
cxxxiil, 2). 

The varions items of which an Oriental entertsin- 
ment consists, bread, flesh, fish, fowls, melted butter, 
honey, and fruits, are in meny places set on the table 
at once, in defiance of all taste. They are brought in 
upon trays—one, containing several dishes, being as- 
signed to a group of two, or at most three persons, and 
the number and quality of the dishes being regulated 
according to the rank and consideration of the party 
seated before it. In ordinary cases four or five dishes 
constitute the portion allotted to a guest; but if he be 
& person of consequence, or one to whom the host is 
desirous of showing more than ordinary marks of at- 
tention, other vianda are successively brought in, un- 
til, if every vacant corner of the tray is occupied, the 
bowls are piled one above another, The object of this 
rade but Hberal hospitality is, not that the individual 
thus honored is expected to surfeit himself by an ex- 
ces of indulgence in order to testify his sense of the 
entertainer’s kindness, but that he may enjoy the 
means of gratifying his palate with greater variety; 
and hence we read of Joseph's displaying his partialit 
for Benjamin by making his ‘ mess five times so mu; 
as any of theirs” (Gen. xliil, 64). The shoulder of a 
lamb, roasted, and plentifully besmeared with butter 
and milk, is regarded as a great delicacy still (Buck- 
ingham’s Travels, if, 186), as it was also in the days of 
Samuel. But according to the favorite cookery of the 
Orientals, their animal food ts for the moet part cut 
Into small pieces, stewed, or prepared in a liquid etate, 
such as seems to have been the ‘‘ broth” presented by 
Gideon to the angel (Judg. vi, 19). The made-up 
dishes are savory meat," being highly seasoned, and 
bring to remembrance the marrow and fatness which 
were esteemed as the most choice morsels in ancient 
times. As to drink, when particular attention was in- 
tended to be shown to a guest, his cup was filled with 
wine till it ran over (Psa, xxiii, 5), and it {s said that 
the ancient Persians began their feasts with wine, 
whence it was called ‘a banquet of wine” (Esther 
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v, 6). See Rinck, De opparats convivii regis Persa- 
bth (Regiom. 1755); Kohler, Oteervatt. (Lips. 1768), 
. 1 sq. 

F The hands, for occasfonally both wore required, be- 
smeared with grease during the process of eating, were | 
anciently cleaned by rubbing them with the eoft part 
of the bread, the crumbs of which, being allowed to 
fall, became the portion of dogs (Matt. xv, 27; Luke 
xvi, 21). But the most common way now at the con- 
clusion of a feast is for a servant to go round to each 
guest with water to wash, a service which is performed 
by the menial pouring a stream over their hande, 
which, is recelved into a strainer at the bottem of the 
basin. This humble office Elisha performed to his 
master (2 Kings ili, 11), See Ewer, 

People of rank and opulence in the East frequently 
give public entertainments tothe poor. The rich man 
in the parable, whose guests disappointed him, dispatch- 
ed his servants on the instant to invite those that 
might be found eitting by the hedges and the high- 
ways—a measure which, in the circumstances, was ab- 
solately necessary, as the hext of the climate would 
spoil the meats long before they could be consumed hy 
the members of his own household, But many of the 
great, from benevolence or ostentation, are in the habit 
of proclaiming set days for giving feasts to the poor; 
and then, at the time appointed, may be seen crowds 
cf the blind, the halt, and the maimed bending their 
steps to the scene of entertainment. This les of 
charity claims a venerable antiquity. Our Lord rec- 
ommended his wealthy hearers to practice it rather 
than spend their fortunes, as they did, on luxurious 
fiving (Luke xiv, 12); and as euch invitations to the 
poor are of necessity given by public proclamation, 
end female messengers are employed to publish them 
(Hasselquist saw ten or twelve thus perambulating a 
town in Egypt), it is probably to the same venerable 
practice that Solomon alludes in Prov. ix, 8—Kit- 
to,s.v. See Feast. 

Among the Hebrews banquets were not only a means | 
of social enjoyment, but were a part of the observance 
of religions festivity. At the three solemn festivals, 
when all the malea appeared beforo the Lord, the 
family also had its domestic feast, as sppears from the 
place and the ehare in it to which ‘‘the widow, the | 
fatherless, and the stranger'’ wero legally entitled 
(Dent. xvi, 11). Probably, when the distance allowed 
and no inconvenience hindered, both males and fe- 
males went up (e. g. to Shiloh; 1 Sam. i, 9) together 
to hold the festival, These domestic festivities were 
doubtless to a great extent retained, after laxity had 
set in as regards the special observance by the mig 
sex (Neh. viii, 17). Sacrifices, both ordinary and ex- 
traocrdinary, as among heathen nations (Exod, xxxiv, | 
15; Judg, xvi, 28), included a banquet, and Eli's sons 
made this latter the prominent part, The two, thus 
united, marked strongly both domestic and civil life. 
It may even be said that some racrificial recognition, 
{f only in pouring the biood solemnly forth as before 
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God, always attended the slangbter of am animal far | the 
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food. The firstlings of 
cattle were to be sacrificed. 
and eaten at the sanctuary 
if not too far from the res- 
idence (1 Sam. ix, 18; 2 
Sam, vi, 19; Exod. xxii, 
29, 80; Lev. xix, 5, 6; 
Deut. xii, 17, 20, 21; xv, 
19-22), From the sacri- 
ficial banquet probably 
sprang the AGaPm; as 
the Lord’s Supper, with 
which it for a while cos- 


if. 
Ve: hy 
we ‘\ 
ligious celebrations, such 
events as the weaning a 


son and heir, a marriage, the separation or reunion of 
friends, and sheep-shearing, were customarily attended 
by a banquet or revel (Gen. xxi, 8; xxix, 22; xxxi, 
27, 64; 1 Sam. xxv, 2, 86; 2 Sam. xill, 28). Ate 
funeral, aleo, refreshment was taken in common Ly 
the mourners, and this might tend to become a scene 
of indulgence, but ordinarily abstemiousness seems on 
such occasions to have been the rule. The case of 
Archelaus is not conclusive, but bis inclination toward 
alien usages was doubtless shared by the Herodian- 
izing Jews (Jer. xvi, 6-7; Ezek. xxiv, 17; Hos. ix, 4; 
Eccl. vii, 2; Josephus, War, ii, 1). Birthday-ban- 
quets are only mentioned in the cases of Pharaoh and 
Herod (Gen. xl, 20; Matt. xiv, 6). A leading topic 
of prophetic rebuke is the abuse of festivals to an occa- 
sion of drunken revelry, and the growth of fashion in 
favor of drinking-parties. Such was the invitation 
typically given by Jeremiah to the Rechabites (Jer. 
xxxv, 5), The usual time of the banquet was the 
evening, and to begin early was a mark of excess (Isa.v, 
11; Eccl, x, 16), The slaughtering of the cattle, which 
was the preliminary of a banquet, occupied the earlier 
part of the same day (Prov, ix,2; lea. xxii, 18; Matt. 
xxii, 4). The most essential materials of the banqnet- 
ing-room, next to the viands and wine, which last was 
often drugged with spices (Prov. ix, 2; Cant. viii, 2), 
were garlands or loose flowers, exhibitions of music, 
singers, and dancers, riddles, jesting and merriment 
(lea. xxviii, 1; Wisd, i, 6; 2 Sam. xix, 85; Isa. xxv, 
6; v, 12; Judg. xiv, 12; Neh. viii, 10; Eccl, x, 19; 
Matt. xxil, 11; Amos vi, 5,6; Luke xv, 25). Seren 
days was a not uncommon duration of a festival, eepo- 
cially for a wedding, but sometimes fourteen (Tob. 
vill, 19; Gen. xxix, 27; Judg. xiv, 12); but if the 
bride were a widow, three day's formed the limit 
torf, De Ccaviv. Hebr.), The reminder sent to tho 
guests (Luke xiv, 17) was prolably only usual in 
princely banquets on a large acale, involving protract- 
ed preparation, There seems no doubt that the Jews 
of the O. T. period used a commen table for all the 
guests. In Joseph's entertainment a ceremonial sep- 
aration prevailed, but there is no reason for supposing 
& separate talle for each, as is distinctly asserted in 
the Talmud (Tosrphot Berach, c. vi) to have deen 
usual. Tho latter custom certainly was in use 


i 


jthe ancient Greeks and Germans (Hom. Od. xxiii, 


xxil, 74; Toc. Germ. 22), and perhaps among tha 
Egyptians (Wilkinson, ii, 202, engravings). But the 
common phrase to ‘‘sit at tablo,’’ or ‘‘ eat at any one's 
table,’ shows the originality of the opposite usage, 
The separation of the woman's banquet was not a Jewe 
ish custom (Esth. i, 9). Portions or messes were sent 
from the entertainer to each guest at table, and a 
special part was aometimes reserved for a late comer 
(1 Sam, i, 5; Gen, xliii, 84; 1 Sam, ix, 28, 24), Por 
tions were similarly sent to poorer friends direct from 
the banquet-table (Neh. viii, 10; Esth. ix, 19, 29), 
The kies on receiving a guest was o point of friendly 
courtesy (Luke vii, 45). It was strictly enjoined by 
tabbins to wash both before and after cating, which 
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they called the “first water” and the “last water”’| require’ ele, ‘tinto,” after it; which occurs in 15 ex- 
Carpe] ET |Zand OFAN ON); but washing the| amples only out of the exhaustive list (175) adduced 


feet seems to have been limited to,the case of a guest| by Dr. Conant (Meaning and Use 


who was also a traveller. See AsLvrion. 

In religious banquets the wine was mixed, by rab- 
binical regulation, with three parts of water, and foor 
short forms of benediction were pronounced over it. 
At the Passover four such cups were mixed, blessed, 
and passed round by the master of the feast (dpxerpi-| 5 
wAwwoc). It i» probable that the character of 
official varied with that of the entertainment; if it 


were 4 religious one, his office would be quasi-priestly ; Ug 


{fa revel, he would be the mere sym) wo 
mdpync) or arbiter bibendi. (See Smith's Dict, of 
Class. Ant, s. v. Symposium ; Comissatio.)}—Smith, 8. 
v. See Exrertarmuent; Eattxo; Hosprratrry, ete. 


Ban’uas (Bdvyoc, Vulg. Bemis), a name of a Le. 
vite occurring in the lists of those who returned from 
captivity (1 Esdr. v, 26); this, with the following 
Name, soswers to Hopaviaa (q. v.) or Hodevah in 
the parallel liste of Ezra (ii, 40) and Nehemiah (vil, 48). 


Baphomet (Bagi Myriwe, baptiom B Beka Metis, or 
pa apa the Gnostic baptism), is the name 

bolic figures, half male and alt foonale, carv. 
ed in entra HN are said by some to have be- 
longed to the Insignia of the Knight Tem: Speci- 
mens of them are to be fount in the collections of an- 
tiquities of Weimar and Vienna. These figures have 
generally two heads or faces, one of which is bearded ; 
bse are surrounded by serpents, and bear various In- 
jptions and representations of the sun, moon, tron- 


ages of the devil, others as representing Mets (Wis- 
dom), the Gnostic divinity, and others, seeing In them 
busts of Mohammed, considered them as proofk of the 
apostasy of the Templars, It seems more prohable, 
however, that they were merely some alchemico-theo- 
eopbical symbols, See Joseph von Hammer, Fund- 
gruben d. Orients (6 vols.); Von Nell, is 
Actensticke, ete. (Vienna, 1819); Same, y on a 
Cosmologicat Interpretation of the Phamician Worship 
of the Cabiri, etc. 

Baptiem, «4 rite of pnrifcation or loitiation, in 
which water is used ; one of the sscraments (q. v.) of 
the Christian Church, The word baptism ts simply 
an Anglicized form of the Greek Barriepic, a verbal 
noun from Bamrilw (likewise Anylicized ‘‘ baptize"), 
and this, again, is a derivative from Sdwrw, the pre- 
dominant signification of which latter is to whelm or 
“dye,” Lat. tiago. Not being s verb implying mo- 
tion, Barrifw Is properly followed in Greek by tho | pouring 
preposition dy, denoting the means or method (with the 
“instrumental dative’), which has unfortunately, in 
-the Auth. Engl. Vers., often been rendered by the am- 
biguous le “in,” whereas it really (lo this con- 
nection) signifies only with or by, or at most merely 
designates the locality where the act ls performed. 
The derivative verb and noun are sometimes used 
with reference to ordinary lustration, and occasionally 
with respect to merely secular acte; also in a figura- 
tive sense, In certain cases it is followed by the 
cae tig, with the meaning “ to,”’ ‘‘ for,” or ‘‘ anto,”’ 

as pointing out the design of the act, especially in 

(comp. mioredeiy etc) expressive of the cove- 
coe . Ape of which this rite was the seal. (In 

r the sic depends upon sjA9ey preceding; and 
in Mark’ xiv, 20, there is & constructio p ; by 
which some other verb of motion is to be supplied be- 
fore the preposition.) On these and other applications 
of the Greek word, see Robinson's Lez. of the N. T. 
s. v.; where, however (as in some other Lexicons), the 
statement that the primary force of the verb is ‘to 
dip, immerse,” etc., is not sustained by ite actual asage 

and grammatical construction. This would always 


this 7 


Baptizem, N.Y. 
1860) ; and a closer and more critical examination 
will show that it is only the context and association 
of the word that in any case pet this signification upou 
St, and it is therefore a mere gloss or inference to as- 
olgn this as the sense of the term. The signi- 
fications ‘‘ plange,"’ ‘‘ submerge,” etc., are here strict- 
derived, as cognates, from the more general and 
primitive one of that complete envelopment with a 
uid which a thorough wetting, sataration, or dyeing 
usually implies. In like manner, Dr. E. Beecher (in 
& series of articles first published in the Am, Bib, Re- 
pos. during 1810 and 1841) has mistaken the allied or 
inferential signification of purification for the primitive 
sense of the word, whereas it is only the result expect- 
merges attendant in the act of washing. See further 
low. 

As preliminary to the theological discussion of this 
subject, it will bo proper here to discuss, more fully 
then can be conveniently done elsewhere, the classical 
and Biblical uses of the word, and some subordinate 
cer-| topics. Wo here make use chiefly of Kitto's Cyclopa. 


ary 3, v. 
Ceage of the Word Barrifuy.—i. By 
Claseeal Writers,—No instance occurs in these writers 
of the use of Bawrieua, and only one in a very late 
author Mreh hor of the use of its equivalent Bamrie- 
o¢ ; but the verb occurs frequently, especially in the 
r writers. It {se used to designato: 
Q.) an nyt haan dated we 
or any or quasi; for any purpose 
ever: as Burricoy ctavrdy ele Oddacvay, ** bathe 
yourself by going into the sea’’ (Plat. Mor. p, 166 


A.); Barrifev rv Acdvvooy xpdc riy Oddarray 

(bid, p. 914). 
(2.) The ing or sinking object: as Ovdd 
yap roig drodipnBor Freon Ja Apis Baiver EdAwy 
ss ped where Bawriviobar, in the sense 


of “submerzed,”’ ts contrasted with ¢miroAaZoum:, in 
the sense of “float;" tv béac yevicOas mj» wopsiay 
covi Bn, pixps bugerdod BawrZouivur, being in water 
up to the navel (Strabo, Geogr. xiv, p. 667); jsoAcc rere 
rev pacrer be miloi Baxriloptrn di Savoy ( 
ill). 80 Pindar says (Pyth. il, 145), d8axnorog alin, 
peAAoe we, where the cork of the fisherman is styled 
unbaptized, in contrast with the net which sinks ‘into 
the water, From this, by metonomy of cause for ef- 
fect, is derived the sense to drown, as (Bamria’ ele row 
olvow, I whelmed him in the wine’ (Julian Z:gypt. 
eroip e of by the 
(8.) The covering over of any object owing or 
pouring of a Bag aio on it; and metaphorically (in the 
passive), the lmed or : thus tho 
Dorulasketetotie.s speaks of places full of bulrushes and 
she oesibn lhe oben tattaaes' se ebb, are not 
baptized (1. e. covered by the water), but at full tide are 
flooded over (Mirabil, Awscult. § 187, p. 50, in Wester- 
mann's edit. of the Script. Rer. Mir. Gr.); Diodorus 
Siealus (bk. §) speaks of land animals being destroyed 
by the river overtaking them (d:agGeiperat Barrils- 
pteva); Plato and Aiken describe men in « state 


prep- | of ebriety as baptized (Sympos. p.176 B.; and Detpnos, 


v.); and the former says the same of a youth over. 
whelmed with sophistry (Zuthyd, 277 D.); Plutarch 
denounces the forcing of knowledge on children Le- 
yond what they can receive as a process by which the 
soul is baptized (De Lid. edwc.); and he speaks of men 
as baptized by debta (Galba, c. 21); Diodorus Siculus 
speaks of baptizing people with tears (bk. {, c. 78); and 
Libanius says, ‘Ho who hardly bears what he now 
hears, would be baptized by a little — “etn 
310), and ‘IT am one of those baptized by 

"a He me drenching of whether by 

(4.) The complete of an object, wheti 

aepersion or immersion; as'Acrog Sarrizy, divas dé 
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tos 0b Oipie dort, “As a bladder thon shalt be washed 
(i, «, by the waves breaking over thee), but thou canst 
not go down"? (Orac. Sibyl. de Athenis, ap. Plutarch, 
Thesei). 

rast this it appears that in classical usage Sazri- 
Gay is not fixed to any special mode of applying the 
baptizing element to the object baptized ; all that is 
implied by the term is, that the former is closely in 
contact with the letter, or that the latter is wholly in 
the former, 

2. By the Septuagint.—Hero the word occurs only 
four times, viz. 2 Kings v, 14: ‘‘ And Naaman went 
down and beptized himself (?3axricaro) seven times 
in the river Jordan,” where the original Hebrew is 
Says, from 30, to dip, plunge, immerse; Tea, xxi, 4, 
“‘Iniquity baptizes me” (1) avopia us Bawriva), where 
the word is plainly used in the sense of overwhelm, 
answering to the Heb. M33, fo come upon suddenly, to 
terrify; Judith xii, 7,''She went out by night... 
and baptized herself (‘Jamrifero) at the fountain ;” 
ond Ecclus; xxxi [xxxiv], 80, ‘‘He who is baptized 
from a corpse’ (Samrilopivog dad vexpov), otc. In 
these last two instances the word merely denotes 

without indicating any special mode by which 
thls was done, though in the former the circumstances 
of the case make it improbable that the act described 
was that of bathing (comp, Num. xix, 19). 

In the Greek, then, of the Sept,, Bazrifey signifies 
to plunge, to bathe, or to overwhtlm, It ls never used 
to describe the act of one who dips another object into 
o fluid, or the case of one who is dipped by another. 

8. In the New Testament. —Confining our notice here 
simply to the philology of the subject, the instances 
of this usage may be classified thus; 

(1.) The verb or noun alone, or with the object baptized 
merely; as PaxrioOijva, Matt. lil, 18,14; SamrreBelc, 
Mark xvi, 16; BawriZuy, Mark i, 4; Barriewrrat, 
vil, 4; Bawriveg, John 1,25; {8dmriea, 1 Cor. i, 14, 
ete, ; Barrwpa abrov, Matt, lit, 7; iv Baxriopa, Eph. 
iy, 6; Bamwrcopa, Col, ii, 12; 1 Pet. fii, 21, ete.; Bax- 
rispot¢ wornplwy, Mark vil, 4, 8; Barriopiy dida- 
xis, Heb. vi, 2; dragdpore Baxriopois, ix, 10. 

(2.) With addition of the element of baptism: as ly 
béart, Mark i, 8, etc.; iv Pa cai wupi, 
Matt. til, 11, eto. ; dart, Luke fil, 16, eto. The force 
of iy in such formule has by some been pressed, as if 
it indicated that the object of baptism was im the ele- 
ment of baptism; but most the jy is regarded 
as merely the nofa dutivi, so that i» idars means no 
more than the simple tJart, as the iy xAofw of Matt. 
xiv, 18, means no more than the xAoi of Mark vi, 82, 


(See Matthim, sac. 401, oba. 2; Kohner, sec. 585, Anm. | dergo. 


2.) Only in one instance does the accusative appear 
in the N. T., Mark 1, 9, where we have sig roy ‘lopda- 
yny, and this can hardly be regarded as a real excep- 
tion to the ordinary usage of the N. T., because «i¢ 
here is local rather than instrumental. In connection 
with this may be noticed the warapaivey sig 
7d tdwp, and drofaivuy ix or dxd rod tdarog. Ac- 
cording to some, these decisively prove that the party 
baptized, as well as the beptizer, went down tato the 
water, and came up owt of it’ But, on the other hand, 
{t ls contended that the phrases do not necessarily im- 
ply more than that they went to (1. «. to the margin 
a4 the water and returned thence. 

(8.) With specification of the end or propose for which 
the baptiom is effected, This is usually indicated by aig: 
as Bawriloyrec eg ro dvoua, Matt. xxvill, 19, and 
frequently ; (BawricOnpev wig Xprordv . . . ele rdv 
Oavarov abrot, Rom. vi, 8, al.; sig rov Mwivohy iBar- 
ricOneay, 1 Cor. x, 8; alg by otipa iBarrioOnper, xil, 
18; BawricOyrw ieacrog . . . sic dgeow apapredy, 
Acts Il, 88, etc. In these cases s/c retains its proper 
significancy, as indicating the ferminus ad guem, and 
trapically, that for which, or with a view to which the 
thing Is done, modified according as this ie a person 
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orathing. Thus, to be baptized for Moses, means to 
be baptized with a view to following or being subject 
to the rule of Moses; to be baptized for Christ means 
to be baptized with a view to becoming a true follower 
of Christ; to Le baptized for his death means to be 
ba with a view to the enjoyment of the benefits 
of his death; to be baptized for the remission of sins 
means to be baptized with a view to receiving this; to 
be baptized for the name of any one means to be bap- 
tized with a view to the realization of all that the 
meaning of this name implies, etc. In one passage 
ae cree nan n 
Zopsves Urip rev viEpaY, F, XY, 29; but 
here the involved {idea of substitution justifies the use 
of the preposition, Instead of a preposition, the geui- 
tive of object fa sometimes used, as Bdariopa pera- 
voiac, Luke ill, 8, al. =Sadwrispa efg peravoiay, the 
baptism which has perravola as its end and , 

(4.) With specificution of the ground or bast: om which 
the baptiem reste. This is expressed by the use of iy 
in the phrases iv dydpars rivoc, and once by the use 
of iwi with the dative, Acts il, 26: ‘‘to be baptized on 
the name of Christ, i. «. so that the baptism is ground- 
ed on the confession of his name’ (Winer, p. 469). 
Some regard these formule as identical in meaning 
with those in which tic is used with droya, but the 
more exact scholars view them as distinct. 

The two last-mentioned usages are peculiar to the 
N.T., and arise directly from the new significancy 
which its writers attached to baptism as a rite, 

II. Now-ritual Baptisms mentioned in the N. T.— 


Tycbetbeceied Of taco ull ewiclen of Parvo: 
Mark vil, 4, 8. 
Waathee, of persons, Mark vii, 8,4; Luke xi, 


etc. 

These aro the only instances in which the verb or 
noun {s used in @ strictly literal sense in the N, T., 
and there may be some doubt as to whether the last 
instance should not be remanded to the head of ritual 
baptisms. These instances are chiefly valuable as 
bearing on the question of the mode of baptism; they 
show that no special mode is Indicated by the mere 
use of the word baptize, for the washing of cups, of 
couches, and of persons is accomplished in a different 
manner In each caso: in the first by dipping, or im- 
mersing, or rinaing, or pouring, or simply wiping with 
@ wet cloth; in the second by aspersion and wiping; 
and in the third by plunging or stepping into the bath. 

8, Baptism cf qfftiction, Mark x, 88, 88; Luke xii, 
50, In both these passages our Lord refers to his ime 
pending sufferings as « baptirm which be had to un- 
Chrysostom, and some others of the fathers, 
anderstand this objectively, as referring to the purge- 
tion which his sufferings were to effect (see the pas- 
sages in Suicer, Thes, x. v. Bawmapa, i, 7); but this 
does not seem to be the idea of the speaker. Our 
Lord rather means that his sufferings were to come on 
him as a mighty overwhelming torrent (see Kuindl 
on Matt. xx, 22, 28; Blomfiehi, ibid), Some inter- 
pretere suppose there Is an allusion in this language to 
submersion as cssential to Laptism (seo Olshausen is 
Joc. ; Meyer on Mark x, 88); but nothing more seems 
to be implied than simply the being overwhelmed in a 
figurative sense, according to what we have seen to be 
@ common use of the word by the classical writers. 

4. Boptiom with the Spirit, Matt. Hi,11; Mark i, 8; 
Luke iii, 16; Jobn }, 88; Acts 1,5; xi, 16; 1 Cor. xii, 
18. In the first of these it is sald of our Lord 
that he shall baptize with the Holy Spirit and with 
fire. Whether this be taken as a hendledys = the 
Spirit as fire, or as pointing out two distinct 
the one by the Spirit, the other by fire; and whether, 
on the letter assumption, the baptism by fire means the 
destruction by Christ of his enemies, or the miraculous 
endowment of his apostles, it does not concern us at 
present to inquire. Respecting the intent of baptism 


. 
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by the Spirit, there can ba little room for doubt or dif- 
ference of opinion; it is obviously a figurative mode 
of describing the agency of the Divine Spirit given 
through and by Christ, both in conferring miraculous 
endowments and in purifying and Ing the 
heart of man. By this Spirit the disciples were bap- 
tized on the day of Pentecost, when ‘'there « 
unto them cloven tongues of fire, and it aat upon each 
of them; and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and they began to speak with tongues as the Spirit 
gave them utterance’ (Acts ii, 8, 4); by this Spirit 
men are saved when they are “born again of water 
and of the Spirit” (John ili, 5); when they receive 
“the washing of nm and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost’’ (Tit. ili, 5); and when there is the put- 
ting away from them of the filth of the flesh, and they 
have the answer of a good conscience toward God (1 
Pet. isi, 21); and by this Spirit believers are baptized 
fot one body, when through his gracious agency they 
receive that Spirit, and those impulses by which they 
are led to realize their unity in Christ Jesus (1 Cor. 
xii, 13). Some refer to the Spirit's baptism also, the 
apostle's expression, {vy Barriga, Eph. iv, 6; but the 
common and more probable opinion is that the refer- 
ence here is to ritual baptiem as the outward sign of 
that inner unity which the Bema and the pia 
wiorig secure and produce (see A’ , Ellicott, Meyer, 
M ete. etc. tn loc.). In this figurative use of 
the term “‘ baptism" the tertium onis is found 
by some tn the Spirit’s being viewed os the element in 
which the believer is made to live, and in which he 
receives the transforming influence; while others find 
it in the biblical representation of the Spirit as com- 
ing upon men, as poured upon them (Isa, xxxii, 15; 
Zech, xii, 10; Joel ii, 28; Acts il, 17), and as sprinkled 
on them like clean water (Ezek, xxxvi, 26). 

5. Baptiem for Mosese.—In 1 Cor. x, 2, the apostle 
says of the Israelites, “And they a)l received bep- 
tism (‘the middle voice is selected to express a recep- 
tive sense,’ Meyer) for Moses (e/¢ row Meveny iBar- 
rieavro) in (or by, iv) the cloud, and in (or by) the 
sea.” In the Syr. «ic r. M. is translated “by 
hand of Moses ;"’ and this is followed by Beza and oth- 
ers. Some render wea cum Mose; others, icita 
Mosis; others, ia Mose, |. e. “sub ministerio et ductu 
Mosis"’ (Calvin), etc, But all these interpretations 
are uded by the proper meaning of «ic, and the 
fixed significance of the phrase SamriZeuy tic in the N. 
T. The only rendering that can be admitted ia ‘' for 
Moses,” i. e, with a view to him, in reference to him, 
in respect of him. ‘They were baptized for Moses, 
i. e. they became bound to fidelity and obedience, and 
were accapted into the covenant which God then made 
with the people through Moses’ (Rockert in loc. ; seo 
also Meyer and Alford on the passage). 


like figure whereunto be: 
The Greek, in the best MSS., 18°O rai 1 
mov viv owees 

Gyriruzoy by dyrior 
ing.” The difficulty is in the relative 6, There is no 
antecedent to which it can refer except bdarog, ‘ wa- 
ter;” and it seems as If Baxriopa must be put in ap- 
position with 4, and as an explanation of it. Noah 
and his company were eaved by water, ‘ which water 
also, that is, the water of baptism, correspondingly 
saves us.” Even if the reading were yj, It would 
most naturally refer to the Séarog. Cer- 
tainly it could not refer to 5, which is feminine. 
We must, then, probably interpret that, though water 
was the instrument for — the disobedient, it 

r] 
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was yet the instrument ordained of God for floating 
the ark, and so for saving Noah and his family; and 
it lp in correspondence with this that water also, viz, 
the water of baptism, saves Christians, Augustine, 
commenting on these words, writes that “the eventa 
in the days of Noah were a figure of things to come, 


ppeared | so that they who believe not the Gospel, when the. 


charch is building, may be considered as like those 
who believed not when the ark was preparing; while 
those who have believed and are baptized (i. ©. aro 
saved by baptism) may be compared to those who were 
formerly saved in the ark by water’ (Epis, 164, tom. 
ii, p. 670). ‘' The building of the ark,” he says again, 
““was a kind of preaching.” ‘The waters of the 
deluge presignified baptism to those who believed— 
punishment to the unbelieving" (ib.). 

It would be impossible to give any definite explans- 
thon of the words “ baptism doth eave us’’ without en- 
tering upon the theological question of baptismal re- 
generation. The apastie, however, gives @ caution 
which no doubt may itself have need of an interpreter, 
when he adds, not the putting away the filth of the 

| flesh, but the answer (Jsrtpurnuc) of a good conscience 
toward God.’" Probably all will agree that he intended 
here to warn us against resting on the outward admin- 
istration of a sacrament, with no corresponding prepa- 
ration of the conscience and the soul, The connection 
in this paseage between baptism and “ the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ’ may be compared with Col. ji, 12, 

2. In 1 Cor. x, 1, 2, the passage of the Red Sea and 
the shadowing of the miraculous cloud are treated as 
typee of boptism. In all the early part of this chap- 
ter the wanderings of Israel in the wilderness aro put 
in compafison with the life of the Christian. The 
being under the cloud and the passing through the sea 
resemble baptism ; eating manna and drinking of the 
Tock are as the spiritual food which feeds the church; 
and the different temptations, sins, and punishments 
of the Israelites on their journey to Canaan are held 

up as a warning to the Corinthian Church. It ap- 

that the Rabbins themselves speak of a boptism 
cloud (see Wetstein in loc., who quotes Pitke 
R, Eliezer, 44; see also Schdttgen in loc,). The pas- 
sage from the condition of bondmen in Egypt was 
throngh the Red Sea, and with the protection of the 
luminous cloud, When the sea was the peo- 
ple were no longer subjects of Pharaoh, but were, un- 
der the guidance of Moses, forming into a new com- 
monwealth, and on thelr way to the promised land. 
Tt is sufficiently apparent how this may resemble the 
enlisting of a new convert into the body of the Chris- 
tian Church, his being placed in a new relation, under 
& new condition, in a spiritual commonwealth, with a 
way before him to a better country, though surround- 
ed with dangers, subject to temptations, and with ene- 
mies on all sides to encounter in his progress, 

8, Another type of, or rather a rite analogous to, 
baptism was circumcision. Paul (Col. fi,11) speaks 
of the Colossian Christians as having been circumcised 
with a circumcision made without hands, when they 
were buried with Christ in baptism, in which they 
were also raised again with him (ty @ mepurynOnrt 
+e» ourragivrec aurp iv ry Barriopan. “The 
sorist participle, as often, ls contemporary with the 


rotius well expounds | preceding past verb.”—Alford in loc.). The obvious 
‘ov, ‘accurately correspond- | reason for the com 


of the two rites is that cir- 
camcision was the entrance to the Jewish Church and 
the ancient covenant, baptism to the Christian Church 
and to the new covenant; and perhaps also that the 
spiritual significance of circumcision had a resemblance 
to the spiritual import of baptism, viz. ‘the putting 
off the body of the sins of the flesh,”’ and the purifica- 
tion of the heart by the grace of God. ' Paul therefore 
calls baptiam the circumcision made without hands, 
re speaks of cank omg off of the sine of the flesh by 

bristian circ’ ty rp meptroug rov Tov), 
i, e. by baptism. Bae ceitth 
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4. Before leaving this part of the subject, we ought 
rhaps to oleervo that in more than one instance 
death is callcd a baptiem, In Matt. xx, 22; Mark x, 
89, our Lord speaks of the cup which he had to drink, 
and the baptism that he was to be baptized with ; and 
in, in Luke xil, 50, ‘I have » baptism to be bap- 
tized with.” It is generally thought that Leptiem 
here means an inundation of sorrows; that, as the 
baptized went down in the water, and water was to be 
red over him, so our Lord meant to indicate that 
be himself had to pass through ‘the deep waters of 
affliction” (see Kuind! on Matt. xx, 22; Schleasner, 
s. v. Bawritw). In after times martyrdom was called 
a baptism of-blood. But the metaphor in this latter 
case is evidently different; and in the above words of 
our Lord baptism is used without any qualification, 
whereas in passages adduced from profane authors we 
always find some words explanatory of the mode of 
the immersion. Ie it not then probable that some 
deeper significance attaches to the comparison of 
death, especially of our Lord’s death, to baptism, 
when we consider, too, that the connection of baptism 
with the death and resurrection of Christ is 20 much 
insisted on by Paul? : : (B4 

IV. Names of Baptism,—1. ‘' Baptism" (Basrriopa: 
the word poniane occurs only three times, viz. 
Mark vil, 8; Heb. vi, 2; ix, 10). The verd SawriZeay 
(from Bdmrav, to wet) ia the rendering of 53%, to 
plunge, by the Sept. in 2 Kings v, 14; and according- 
ly the Rabbins used M>83% for Bawriopa. The Lat- 
in fathers render BawriZay by tingere (e. g. Tertull. 
adv. Praz. c. 26,‘ Novissimé mandavit ut tingerent 
in Patrem Filium et Spiritum Sanctam’’); by mergere 
(as Ambros. De Sucramentis, lid, li, c. 7, * Interrogatus 
ea, Credis in Deum Patrem Omnipotentem? Dixisti 
Credo; et mersisti, hoc est sepultus es”); by menn- 
tare (as Tertullian, De Corond Afilitia, oc. 8, ‘* Dehinc 
ter mergitamur”); see Suicer,s,v.dvadve. By the 

reek fathers the word GaxriZey is often used figura- 
tively for overwhelming with sleep, sorrow, sin, etc. 
Thos bwd piOne Bawxriopevoc sig taxvov, buried in 
sleep through drunkenness, So puplaig SamriZope- 
vog ppdyrioty, absorbed in thought (Chrysost.). Taig 
Bapurdraic apapriaic BsBarriopérur, steeped in sin 
(Justin M.). Suicer, 6. v. Bawrizw. 

2. ‘The Water” (rd Gdwp) is a name of baptism 
which occurs in Acts x, 47, After Peter's discourse, 
the Holy Spirit came visibly on Cornelius and his 
company; and the apostle asked, '‘Can any man for- 
bid the water, tbat these should not be baptized, who 
have received the Holy Ghost?” In ordinary cases 
the water had been first administered, after that the 
apostles laid on their bands, and then the Spirit was 
given. But bere the Spirit bad come down manifestly, 
before the administration of baptism; and Peter ar- 
gued that no one could then reasonably withhold bap- 
tiem (calling it ‘the water’’) from those who had vis- 
ibly received that of which baptism was the sign and 

With this phrase, ro idwp, “the water,’ used 
of baptism, compare “the breaking of bread" as a title 
of the papel Acts il, 42, 

8, ‘The Washing of Water’ (rd Aovrpor rov tda- 
roc, the bath of the water'’) occurs PES 26. There 
appears clearly in these words a reference to the bridal 
bath; but the allusion to baptism is clearer still, bep- 
tism of which the bridal bath was sn omblem, a type, 
or mystery, signifying to us the spiritual union be- 
twixt Christ and his charch. For as the bride was 
wont to batho before being presented to the bride. 
groom, so washing in the water {s that initlatory rite 
by which Metrics Charch is betrothed to the 

’ ot. 

There is some difficulty in the construction and {n- 
terpretation of the qualifying words, ty Apart,‘ by 
the word.”’ According to the more ancient i 
tation, they would indicate that the outward rite of 
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washing is insufficient and unavailing without the 
added potency of the Word of God (comp. 1 Pet. lil, 
21), ‘Not the putting away the filth of the flesh,”* 
etc.); and as the Aovrpdy rot bearog had reference to 
the bridal bath, so there might be an allusion to the 
words of betrothal. The bridal bath and the words of 
betrothal typified the water and the words of beptism. 
On the doctrine eo expressed the language of Augus- 
tine is famous: ‘ Detrahe verbum, ct quid est aqaa 
nisi aqua? Accedit verbum ad elementum, et St sac- 
ramentam” (Tract. 80 in Johan.). Yet the general 
use of pijya in the New Testament and the grammati- 
cal construction of the passage seem to favor the opin- 
jon that the Word of God preached to the charch, 
rather than the words made use of in baptism, is that 
accompaniment of the laver without which it would 
bo imperfect (see Ellicott, in loc.). 

4. “The washing of regeneration” (Aovrpav ra\ry- 

aia) is a phrase naturally connected with the 

ing. It occurs Tit. iii, 5. All ancient and most 
modern commentators have interpreted It of baptism. 
Controversy has made some persons anwilling to ad- 
mit this ; but the question probably 
should be, not as to the significance of the phrase, but 
as to the degree of importance attached in the words 
of the apostle to that which the phrase indicates. Thus 
Calvin held that the ‘‘ bath” meant baptism; but he 
explained its occurrence in this context by saying 
that ‘Baptiem is to us the veal of salvation which 
Christ hath obtained for us.” The current of the 
apostles reasoning is this. He telis Titus to exhort 
the Christians of Crete to be submissive to authority, 
showing all meekness to all men: ‘for we ourselves 
were once foolish, erring, serving out own lusts; but 
when the kindness of God our Saviour and His love 
toward man appeared, not by works of righteousness 
which we performed, but according to His own mercy 
He saved us by (through the instrumentality of ) the 
bath of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghoat (2a Aourpod wadtyysvesiag sai avacatveows 
Tveimarog ayiov), which He shed on us abundantly 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour, that, being justified 
by His grace, we might be made heirs of eternal life 
through hope (or according to hope, ear’ tAmda\.” 
The argument is, that Christians should be kind to all 
men, remembering that they themselves had been for- 
merly disobedient, but that by God’s fres mercy in 
Christ they had been transplanted Into @ better state, 
even a state of salvation (towoer rpucic), and that by 
means of the bath of regeneration and the renewal of 
the Holy Spirit. If, according to the more ancient 
and common interpretation, tho laver means baptism, 
the whole will seem pertinent, Christians are placed 
in a new condition, made members of the Church of 
Christ by baptism, and they are renewed in the spirit 
of their minds by the Holy Ghost, 

There is so much reacmblance, both in the phrase- 
ology and in the argument, between this passage in 
Titus and 1 Cor. vi, 11, that the latter ongbt by all 
means to be compared with the former, Paul telis 
the Corinthians that in their heathen state they had 
been stained with heathen vices; ‘‘ but,’’ he adda, ‘ye 
were washed" (lit, ye washed or bathed yourselves, 
ardotcaab), “but ye were sanctified, but ye were 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and liy 
the Spirit of our God.” It is generally believed that 
here is an allusion to the being baptized in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ ; though some connect ‘*sanc- 
tified" and ‘‘justified,"’ as well as ‘‘ washed,"’ with the 
words ‘‘in the name,”’ etc. (see Stanley, in loc.). But, 
however this may be, the reference to baptism seems 
unquestionable, 

Another passage containing very similar thoug’ 
clothed in almost the same words, te Acts men dev 
where Ananias says to Saul of Tarsus, “ Arise, and be 


interpre- | baptized, and wash away thy sina, calling upon the 


name of the Lord” (dvacrdg Bawricat cai éxddoreat 
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té¢ dpapriag cou, truq\odpevog rd dvopa abrov). 
See Calvin's Commentary on this passage. * D 
5, ‘* Mamination” (gwreepzde) 
questioned whether gwriZeoOa, ‘‘enlightened,"”’ in 
Heb, vi, 4; x, 82, be used of baptism or not. Justin 
M., Clement of Alexandris, and almost all the Greek 
fathers, use atin or as a synonym for baptiem. The 
Syriac version, the most ancient in existence, gives 
thie sense to the word in both the passages in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Theophylact, and other Greek commentators so inter- 
pret it; and they are followed by Ernesti, Michaelis, 
and many modern interpreters of the highest author- 
ity (Wetstein cites from Orac. Sibyl. 1, fear: pwriZeo- 
Gar). On the other hand, it is now very commonly 
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Sages, not already considered, in which baptism is re- 
. It bas been much | 
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ferred to, 

1. Jobn iti, B—“ Except a man be born of water and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God''—has been a well-established battle-field from 
the time of Calvin. Hooker states that for the first 
fifteen centuries no one had ever doubted its applica- 
tlon to baptism (Eccl. Pol. v, liz). Zuinglius was 
probebly the first who interpreted it otherwise. Cal- 
vin un the words ‘‘of water and of the Spirit” 
as fy did dvoty, ‘the washing or cleansing of the Spir- 
it”.(or rather perhaps ‘' hoe Spirit’’), ‘ who cleanses 
as water,” sree att. iif, 12 (‘He shall bap- 
jtize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire”); as a 
\ parallel'usage. Stier (Words of the Lord Jesua, in loc.) 


pa tote use is — erage not scrip- | observes yer Locke has rightly said that we may re- 
tui t it arose the undue esteem for bap-! gard this int tation by means of a hendiudys, which 
tism in the primitive church, It is impossible to auc erroneousl; penta to Matt. iii, 1 as now perehally 
Sere eb pre beeen 
in Hebrews above mentioned ; but it may perhaps cor- | speaks here concerning sepleccal baptism, as in ag 
respond with other figures and expressions in the New | vi, concerning spiritual feeding ; in both places, how- 
Teatament. The patristic use of the word may be seen | ever, with reference to their visible auxiliary means,” 
Chas lk: Sich 64}. ‘The rationale ofthe tne, | tothe Jomo ta Gale dlacourne with Nicodoonea many be 
B.A. Uk. w m 
according to Justin Martyr, is, that the catechumens, seen by reference to Lightfoot, Hor, Heb, re es 4 
ep ee ep etna near 
, to, viz, o w 6 Hol 
“this laver Is called illumination, becanse those who ‘ Ghost and with fire (Matt. ili, 12), has neually tate 
learn these things are illuminated in thelr understand- | interpreted by that rhetorical figure (hendiadys) which 
ing’’ (Apol, fi, #4). Bat if this word be used in the ; designates one thing by a double expression. Ben- 
Sarvs oo esathon fsaiyirtnlng piivorieus taste Cvote Depatice estar dans en rae tie wes ones 
e' e a fiery fo an was on 
rie betas: we must sant f seek for a different jeveo manifest to human sight” (Acta ti, 8). The far 
exp ion of its origin. It will be remembered that | thers, indeed, spoke of a threefold Laptiem with fire: 
guraywyia was a term for admission into the ancient | frst, of the Holy Ghost in the shape of fiery tongues 
mysteries. Baptism was without question the initia- | at Pentecost ; secondly, of the fiery trial of affliction 
tory rite in reference to the Christian faith (comp, rpia | and temptation (1 Pet. i, 7); thirdly, of the fire which 
Barricpara pide pojocwe, Can, Apost, i). Now that! at the last day i» to try every man’s works (1 Cor. fil, 
Christian faith is more than once called by Paul the | 18). It is, however, very improbable that there is 
ae eer ary ig ent espe 
5 je mystery o! + iv, B; . re is an antithesis in John the t'a languo 
fil, 4), “the mystery of the Gospel” (Eph. wl 19), and ' between his own lower mission and the divine duthers 
other like phrases, are common in his epistles. A ity ofthe Saviour. Jobn baptized with a mere earth- 
Greek could hardly fail to be reminded by such lan- ; ly element, teaching men to repent, and pointing them 
guage of the religious mysteries of his own former , to Christ; but He that should come after, o épxopevoc, 
heathenism. But, moreover, seeing that ‘in Him are | as empowered to baptize with the Holy Ghost and 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,’ it with fire. The water of John's baptism could but 
sages Fast Ypeehny wet socey ob ties Goepal a the | gas torbupsise schol purl. tbe, oul oa with re 
rages Paul spea merely e or the | was ize, should pu: 6 soul as 5 
faith, but of Christ himeelf as the great Mystery of | See Baptism with Fine, 


God or of godliness, (1) In Col. J, 27, we read, “‘the 
glory of this mystery, which is Christ in you,” rod 
B iov rowrov, O¢ torw oe ty ro (2) In 
Col. tl, 2, Lachmann, Tregelles, and Ellicott, as we 
think on good grounds, adopt the reading rod pvorn- 

iov rob Geov, Xpierod, rightly compared by Bp. El- 

icott with the preceding passage occurring only four 
verses before it, and interpreted by him “the mystery 
of God, even Christ.” (8) It deserves to be careful. 
ly considered whether the above usage in Colossians 
does not suggest a clear exposition of 1 Tim. iil, 16, 
rd rig sbotpelag pvorhpioy b¢ ipavepwy x. Tr. A. 
For, if Christ be the ‘‘ Mystery of God," he may well 
be called aleo the ‘‘ Mystery of godliness ;’’ and the 
masculine relative is then easily intelligible, as being 
referred to Xpterog understood and implied in pvorn- 
ptov; for, in the words of Hilary’, “ Deus Christus est 
Sacramentum,” 

But, if all thie be true, as baptism is the initiatory 
Christian rite admitting us to the service of God and 
to the knowledge of Christ, it may not improbably 
have been called gwrioudc, and afterward guraywyia, 
as having reference, and as admitting to the mystery 
of the Gospel, and to Christ himself, who is the Mys- 
tery of God. 

V. We pass to a few of the more prominent pas- 


8. Gal, ifi, 27: ‘*For as many as have been baptized 
Into Christ have put on Christ.” In the whole of 
this very important and difficult chapter Paul Is rea- 
soning on the inheritance by the Church of Christ of 
the promises made to Abraham. Chirist—t. e. Christ 
comprehending his whole body mystical—is the true 
seed of Abraham, to whom the promises belong (ver. 
16). The law, which came afterward, could not annul 
the promises thus mado. The law was fit to restrain 
(or perhaps rather to manj fest) transgression (ver. 23). 
The law acted as a pedagogue, keeping us for and 
leading us on to Christ, that he might bestow on us 
freedom and justification by faith in him (ver. 24). 
But after the coming of faith we are no longer, liko 
young children, under a pedagogue, but we are free, 
as heirs in our Father's house (ver. 26; comp. ch. iv, 
1-5). ‘For ye all are God’s sons (filli emancipatl, 
not watdey, but vio, Bengel and Ellicott) through tho 
faith in Christ Jesus. Fors many as haye been bap- 
tized into Christ have put on (clothed yourselves in) 
Christ (see Schdttgen on Rom, xiii, 14). In him is 
neither Jew nor Greck, neither bond nor free, neither 
male nor female; for all ye aro one in Christ Jesus” 
(ver. 26-28), The argument is plain. All Christians 
are God's sons through union with the Only-begotten. 
Before the faith in him came into the world, men were 
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held under the tutelage of the law, like children, kept 
asin a state of bondage under a pedagogue, But after 
the of the faith, all who are baptized into 
Christ clothe themselves in him; #0 they are esteemed 
as adult sons of his Father, and by faith in him they 
may be justified from their sins, from which the law 
could not justify them (Acts xili, 87). The contrast 
is between the Christian and the Jewish Church: one 
bond, the other free; one infant, the other adult, The 
transition point je naturally when by baptism the 
service of Christ is undertaken and the promises of 
the Gospel are claimed. This is represented as put- 
ting on Christ and in him assuming the position of 
full-grown men, In this more privileged condition 
there is the of obtaining justification by faith, a 
justification which the law had not to offer. 

4, 1 Cor, xii, 18: ‘For by one Spirit (or in one 
ppirlt, ty dvt avedpar:) we were all baptized into one 
body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free, 
and were all made to drink of one Spirit.” The re- 
semblance of this passage to the last is very clear. In 
the old dispensation there was marked division be- 
tween Jew and Gentile; under the Gospel there is one 
body in Christ. As in Gal. fil, 16, Christ is the seed 
(rd oxippa), 20 here he is the body (rd dpa) into 
which all Christians become in All dis- 
tinctions of Jew and Gentile, bond and free, are abol- 
ished. By the grace of the same Spirit (or perhape 
“in one spirit” of Christian love and fellowship (comp. 
Eph, if, 18), without division or separate interests) all 
are joined in baptism to the one body of Christ, his 
universal church. Poasibly there is an allaalon to 
both sacraments, ‘‘ We were baptized into one body, 
‘we were made to drink of one Spirit” (éy Mveipa iwo- 
ricOnpey: Lachm. and Tisch. omit eic¢). Both our 
baptism and our partaking of the cup In the commu- 
nion are tokens and pledges of Christian unity. They 
mark our union with the one body of Christ, and they 
are means of grace, in which we may look for one 
Spirit to be present with blessing (comp. 1 Cor. x, 8, 
17; see Waterland on the Eucharist, ch. x, and Stan- 
ley on 1 Cor, xii, 18). 

6, Rom, vi, 4, and Col, ii, 12, are so closely parallel 
that we may notice them together, As the apostle in 
the two last-considered passages views baptism as a 
joining to the mystical body of Christ, eo in these two 
passages he goes on to speak of Christians in their 
baptism as buried with Christ in his death, and ralsed 
again with him in his resurrection, As the natural 
body of Christ was laid in the ground and then raised 
up again, 80 his mystical body, the church, descends 
in baptiem into the waters, in which also (Jy q, sc. 
Bawriopar, Col. ii, 12) it ia raised up again with 
Christ, through ‘faith in the mighty working of 
who raised him from the dead.’ Probably, as in the 
former passages Paul had brought forward baptism as 
the symbol of Christian unity, eo in those now before 
us ho refers to It as the token and pledge of the epirit- 
ual death to sin and resurrection to righteousness; 
and moreover of the final victory over death in the 
last day, through the power of the resurrection of 
Christ, It is said that it was partly in reference to 
this passage in Colossians that the early Christians so 
generally used trine immersion, as signifying thereby 
the three days in which Christ lay in the grave (see 
Suicer, 8. v. dvadiw, 11. a).—Smith, Append. s. v. 

1. Jaw Barrio. —Purificattons by washing 
(q- V.) were very common among the Jews, See As- 
LUTION, In the language of the prophets, cleansing 
with water is used as an emblem ofthe purification of 
the heart, which in the Messianic age is to glorify the 
soul in her innermost recesses, and to embrace the 
whole of the theocratic nation (Ezek. xxxvi, 25 sq. ; 
Zech, xill,1). Of the antiquity of lustrations by wa- 
ter among the Jews there is no question, but it is still 
a disputed polnt whether baptism was practised, as an 
initiatory in connection with circumcision, before 
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the coming of Christ. It is well established that, as 
early as the second century of the Christian mra, this 
proselyle baptism was an established rite among the 
Jews; and their writers, as well as many Christian 
theologians (e. g. Lightfoot, Wetstein, Wall, and oth- 
ers), claim for it a much greater antiquity, But this 
opinion is hardly tenable, for, as an act which strictly 
gives validity to the admission of a proselyta, and is no 
mere is to his admission, baptism certain- 
ly is not alluded to in the New Testament; while, as 
to the passages quoted in proof from the classical (pro- 
fane) writers of that period, they are all open to the 
moat fundamental objections. Nor is the utter silence 
of Josephus and Philo on the subject, notwithstanding 
their variona opportunities of touching on it, a less 
weighty argument against this view. It is true that 
mention is made in the Talmud of that regulation as 
already existing in the first century A.D.; bat such 
statements belong only to the traditions of the Gema- 
ra, and require careful investigation before they can 
serve a8 r authority. This Jewish rite was prob- 
ably originally only @ purifying ceremony; and it was 
raised to the character of an Initiating and indispensz- 
ble rite, co-ordinate with that of sacrifice and circum- 
cision, only the destruction of the Temple, when 
sacrifices ceased, and the cirenmelsion of prose- 
lytes had, by reason of public edicts, become more 
and more impracticable. See Paosetyre. 

2. Joun’s Barrism.—' lt was the principal object 
of John the Baptist to combat the prevailing opinion 
that the performance of external ceremonies was suffi- 
clent to secure participation in the kingdom of God 
and his promises; he required repentance, therefore, 
as @ preparation for the approaching kingdom of the 
Messiah. That he may possibly have baptized Aeathens 
also seems to follow from bis censaring the Pharisees 
for confiding in their descent from Abraham, while 
they had no share in his spirit; yet it should net be 
overlooked that this remark was drawn from him by 
the course of the argument (Afatt. ili, 8,9; Luke iii, 
7,8). We must, on the wholo, assume that John con- 
sidered tha oxisting Judaism as a stepping-stone by 
which the Gentiles were to arrive at the kingdom of 
God in its Messianic form. The general point of view 
from which John contemplated the Messiah and his 
kingdom was that of the Old Testament, though close- 
ly bordering on Christianity. He regards, it is trae, 
an alteration in the mind and spirit as an 
ble condition for partaking in the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah; still, he looked for its establishment by means 
of conflict and external force, with which the Messiah 
‘was to be endowed; and he expected in him a Judge 
and Avenger, who was to set up outward and visible 


God, | distinctions, It is, therefore, by no means a matter of 
administered 


indifference whether baptism be in the 
name of that Christ who floated before the mind of 
John, or of the suffering and glorified One, such as the 
apostles knew him; and whether it was considered a 
preparation for a political, or a consecration into a 
paltry hee John was so far from this latter 

, 00 far contemplating a purely spiritual de- 
velopment of the kingdom of God, that he even began 
subsequently to entertain doubts concerning Christ 
(Matt, xi, 2). John’s baptism had not the character 
of an immediate, but merely of a preparatory conse- 
cration for the glorified theocracy Gohan i, 81). The 
apostles, therefore, found it necessary to rebeptize the 
disciples of John, who had still adhered to the notions 
of their master on that head (Acts xix), To this apoe- 
tolic Judgment Tertullian appeals, and In bis opinicn 
coincide the most eminent teachers of the ancient 
charch, both of the East and the West.”—Jacobi, ia 


Kitto’s . 8 v. See Jonx (rHe Baptist). 
The of Jesus by John tit, 13; Mark i, 
9; Luke fli, 21; comp. John {, 19), as the frst act of 


Christ's public career, is one of the most important 
events recorded in the evangelical history, We might 
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be apt to infer from Luke and Matthew that there had 
been an acquaintance between Christ and John prior 
to the baptism, and that hence John declines (Matt. 
itl, 14) to baptize Jesus, arguing that he needed to be 


baptized by him. Thia, however, has been thought to | (See 


be at variance with John i, 81, 88. Locke (Comment. 
i, 416 aq., 8d edit.) takes the words '‘ I knew him not” 
in their strict and exclusive sense. John, he says, 
could not have spoken in this manner if he had at all 
known Jesus; and bad he known him, he could not, 
as a prophet, have failed to discover, even at an earlier 
period, the but too evident “ glory" of the Messiah. 
On the other hand, the narrative of the first three Gos- 
pels presupposes John's personal acquaintance with 
him, since, although the herald of the Messiah, he 
could not otherwise have given that refusal (Matt. iif, 
14) to the Measish alone; for his own language neces- 

implies that Jesus was not a stranger to him, 


See 
With regard to the object of Christ in undergoing 
bec ips find, in the first instance, that be ranked 
action among those of his Messianic calling. This 
object is still more defined by John the Baptist (John 
i, 81), which passage Locke interprets in the following 
words: ‘‘Only by entering into thet community which 
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for guidance and direction, their first exhortation was 
to repentance and baptism, that thus the convert should 
be at once pablicly received into the fold of Christ (see 
Ghee: Eewnecronany Dajani erightialiee Gee 
@ Gott. 
1816.) See Discreue. pun 

3, Cunwsrian Barrism is a sacrament instituted by 
Christ himself, When he could no longer personall 
and immediately choose and receive members of his 
ara she ed ot a time all had been accom- 
) wi @ founder thought necessary for ite 
completion, he gave power to the spiritua) community 
to receive, in his name, members by baptism, The au- 
thority and obligation of baptism as a universal ordi- 
nance of the Christian Church is derived from the 
commission of Christ, ‘‘Go ye therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in (to, e/c) the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost” (Matt. 
xxvill, 19). See II below, 

I. Design and of Baptiom.—As to the desi; 
and benefits of ba; se are various views held. 
The principal are the following: 1. That tt is a direct 
instrument of grace; the application of watet to the 
person by a properly qualified being re- 
garded as the appointed vebicle by which God bestows 


was to be introductory to the Messianic, by attaching | regenerating grace upon men. This ie the view of the 
himself to the Baptist like any other man, was it | Roman and Eastern churches, and of one (the ‘‘ High- 
sible for Christ to reveal himself to the Baptist, and Church”) party in the Protestant Episcopal and the 
through him to others.” Christ himself never for a Lutheran churches, Nearly the same view is held by 
moment could doubt his own mission, or the right pe-| the Disciples of Christ (Campbellites), who regard bap- 
riod when his character was to be made manifest by ' tlem as the remitting ordinance of the Gospel, or the 
God; bat John needed to receive that assarance, in! appointed means through which the penitent sinner 
order to be the herald of the Messiah who was actually | obtains the assurance of that remission of sine procured 


come, For all others whom John baptized, either be- 
fore or after Christ, this act was a mere 


preparatory 
consecration to the kingdom of the Messiah; while for | 


Jeans it was a direct and immediate consecration, by 
means of which he manifested the commencement of 
bis career as the founder of the new theocracy, which 
began at the very moment of his baptism, the initia- 
tory character of which constituted its general princi- 
ple and tendency. See Jesus. 

Baptism of the Disciples of Christ.—Whether our 
Lord ever baptized has been doubted. (See Schenk, 
De lotione a Christo administrata, Marb, 1745.) The 
only passage which may distinctly bear on the ques- 
tion is John iv, 1, 2, whare it is sald ‘that Jesus made 
and baptized more disciples than John, though Jesus 
himself baptized not, but his disciples.’ We neves- 
sarily infer from it that, as soon as our Lord began his 
ministry, and gathered to him a company of disciples, 
he, like John the Baptist, admitted into that company 
by the administration of baptism. Normally, howev- 
er, to say the least of it, the administration of baptism 
was by the hands of his disciples. Some suppose that 
the first-called disciples had all received Laptlem at 
the hands of Jobn the Baptist, as must have pretty 
certainly been the case with Andrew (see John i, 36, 
87, 40), and that they were not again baptized with 
water after they joined the company of Christ. Oth- 
ers believe that Christ himself baptized some few of 
his earlier disciples, who were afterward authorized to 
baptize the rest. But in any case the words above 
cited seem to show that making disciples and baptiz- 
ing them went together; and that ism was, even 
during our Lord's earthly ministry, the formal mode 
of accepting his service and becoming attached to his 


com) 3 

"After the resurrection, when the church was to be 
spread and the Gospel preached, our Lord’s own com- 
mission conjoins the making of disciplea with their 
baptism, The command, ‘‘ Make disciples of all na- 
tions by baptizing them” (Matt. xxvili, 19), is merely 
the extension of his own practice, ‘‘ Jesus made disci- 
ples and baptized them" (John iv, 1). The conduct 
of the apostles is the plainest comment on both; for 60 
goon a8 aver men, convincod by their preaching, asked 


| by the death of Christ. See Recenrearion. 2. That 
| it be neither an instrument nor a seal of grace, but simply 
@ ceremony of initiation into church ip. This 
is tho Socintan view of the ordinance. 8. That it ts a 
| token of rv generation, to be received only by those who 
| give evidence of being really regenerated. This is 

the view adopted by the Ba’ 4. That it @ a eym- 
| bol of the use of which simply announces 
that the religion of Christ ts a purifying religion, and 
' Intimates that the party receiving the rite assumes the 
profession, and is to be instracted in the principles of 
| that religion. This opinion is extensively entertained 
among the Congregationallsts of England. 5. That it 
| ts the rile of imstiation into the visible church, and that, 
though not an instrument, it ie a seal of grace, divine 
blessings being thereby confirmed and obsignated to 
the Individual, This Ss the doctrine of the Confessions 
| of the majority of the Reformed churches. The Augs- 
| burg Confession states, Art. 9: ‘‘ Concerning baptism, 

our eburches teach that it is a necessary ordinance ; 
| that ft is a means of grace, and ought to be adminis. 
tered also to children, who are thereby dedicated to 
‘God, and received into his favor. They condemn ths 
Anabaptists who reject the baptism of children, and 
who affirm that infants may be saved without bap- 
_ tiem.” The Westminster Confession, Art. 28; ‘‘ Bap- 
tiam is a sacrament of the New Testament, ordained 
by Jesus Christ, not only for the solemn admission of 
the party baptized into the visible church, but also to 
be unto him a sign and seal of the covenant of grace, 
of bis ingrafting into Christ, of regeneration, of remis- 
sion of ains, and of his giving up unto , through 
Jeans Christ, to walk in newness of life; which sacta- 
ment is, by Christ’s own appointment, to be continued 
‘fn his charch anti} the end of the world. The out 
ward element to be used In this secrament is water, 
wherewith the party is to be baptized in the name of 

the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, by 
|@ minister of the Gospel lawfully called thereunto. 
| Dipping of the person into water is not necessary ; bat 
baptism is rightly administered by pouring or sprink- 
| ing water upon the . Not only those that do 
| actually profess faith in and obedience unto Christ, but 
also the infants of one or both belleving parents, are to 
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be baptized. Although it be a great sin to contemn 
or neglect this ordinance, yet grace and salvation are 
not so inseparably annexed unto it as that no 


person 
can be regenerated or saved without it, or that ali that | tory 


are baptized are undonbtedly regenerated. The effi- 
cacy of baptism is not tled to that moment of time 
wherein it is administered; yet, notwithstanding, by 
the right use of this ordinance the grace promised 
not only offered, but really exhibited and conferred by 
the Holy Ghost to such (whether of age or infants) as 
that grace belongeth unto, according to the counsel of 
God's own will, in bis appointed time, The sacrament 
of baptism is but once to be administered to any person.” 
In the 17th article of the Methodist Episcopal Charch 
it is declared that “Baptism is not only a sign of pro- 
fession and mark of difference whereby Christians are 
distinguished from others that are not baptized, but it 
is also a sign of regeneration, or the new birth. The 
baptism of young children is to be retained in the 
church.’”’ The same formula appears in the Articles of 
the Church of England and of the Protestant Epleco- 
pal Church in the United States, with certain addi- 
tions, as follows: “ Art. 27. Baptism ie not only a sign 
of profession and mark of difference whereby Chris- 
tian men are discerned from others that be not chris- 
tened, bat it is also a sign of regeneration, or new 
birth, whereby, as by an instrament, they that receive 
baptism rightly are grafted into the church: the prom- 
ises of the forgiveness of sin, and of our adoption to be 
the sons of God by the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed 
and sealed: faith 1s confirmed, and grace Increased by 
virtae of prayer unto God. The baptism of young 
children is in any wise to be retained in the church as 
most agreeable with the institution of Christ.” The 
following excellont summary of the benefits of baptism 
is given by Wateon (Jnetitutes, li, 646): ‘' Baptism in- 
troduces the adult believer into the covenant of grace 
and the Church of Christ, and is the seal, the pledge 
to him on the part of God of the fulfilment of all its 
provisions in time and in eternity, while on his part he 
takes upon himeelf the obligations of steadfast faith 
and obedience, To the infant child it is a visible re- 
ception into the same covenant and church—a pledge 
of through Christ—the bestowment of a 
title to all the grace of the covenant as circumstances 
may require, and as the mind of the child may be ca- 
pable, or made capable of receiving it, and as it may 
be sought in future life by prayer, when the period of 
reason and moral choice shall arrive. It conveys, 
also, the present ‘ blessing’ of Christ, of which we are 
assured by his taking children in hie arms and bless- 
ing them; which blessing cannot be merely nominal, 
but must be substantlal and efficacious, It secures, 
too, the gift of the Holy Ghost in those secret spiritual 
influences by which the actual regeneration of those 
children who die in infancy Is effected, and which are 
a seed of life in those who are spared, to prepare them 
for instruction in the Word of God, as they are taught 
it by parental care, to incline their will and affections 
to good, and to begin and maintain ijn them the war 
against inward and outward evil, so that they may be 
divinely asalsted, as reason strengthens, to make their 
calling and election sure, In a word, it is, both as to 
infants and to adults, the sign and pledge of that in- 
ward grace which, though modified in its operations 
by the difference of their circumstances, has respect to, 
and flows from, a covenant relation to each of the three 
persons in whose one name they are ba: cept. 
ance by the Fafher, union with Christ as the head of his 
mystical body, the church, and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost, To these advantages must be added the 
respect which God bears to the believing act of the 
nts, and to their solemn prayers on the occasion, 
in both which the child is interested, os well as In that 
solemn engagement of the parents which the rite neces- 
earily implies to bring up their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” 
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Exaggerated ideas of the necesslty and efficacy of 
baptism developed themselves as early as the second 
and third centaries (see references in Hagenbach, His- 

of Doctrines, § 72). It became the custom to de- 
fer baptiem as long as possible (a practice recommend- 
ed, 6. g, by Tertullian, De Bapf, c.18). Many would 
not be baptized until just before death ; e. g. Constan- 
that baptiam removes all pre- 
vions sins in a sort of magica) way; but that sins after 
baptism are remitted with difficulty, or not st all 
Hence the baptism of new converts was delayed, en- 
tirely contrary to the spirit and practice of the apos- 
tles, who baptized converts immediately (Acts fi, 41; 
rid wreck Tall 47. After Angeatine throush 
tiemé ap. Ve ‘alle, 1747, A ira 
hoes ths doctrine of ‘‘no salvation out of the church” 
came to be received, it began to be held that infants 
dying without baptism were lost, and the baptiam of 
very young infants became the common rule, while 
the baptism nt adult converts was hastened (Knapp, 
Theology, § 141 

The Risacs of Rome continues to teach that original 
sin is effaced by the sacrament of ba The An- 
giican Church holds that ‘‘this infection of nature 
doth remain in them that are regenerated.” The Rus 
sian Catechism declares that in holy baptism the be- 
lever “ dies to the carnal life of sin, and is born again 
of the Holy Ghost to a life spiritual and holy ;"’ which 
is the doctrine of the Greek Church generally. See 
Grace; Reosweration; SACRAMENTS. 

I], Obfigation and Perpetuity of Boptism.—That bap- 
tism Is obligatory is evident from the example of 
Christ, who by his disciples baptized many that, br 
his miracles and discourses, were brought to profess 
faith in him as the Messiah; from his command to his 
apostles after his resurrection (Matt, xxviti, 19): and 
from the practice of the apostles themselves (Acts ii. 
88). But the Quakers assert that water baptism was 
never intended to continue in the Church of Christ any 
longer than while Jowish prejudices made such an ex- 
ternal ceremony necessary. They argue from Epb. 
iv, 6, in which one baptism is epoken of as necessary to 
Christians, that this must be a baptism of the Spirit. 
But, from comparing the texts that relate to this insti. 
tution, it will plainly appear that water baptism was 
instituted by Christ in more general terms than will 
agrea with this explication. That it was administered 
to all the Gentile converts, and not confined to the 
Jews, appears from Matt. xxviii, 19, 20, compared with 
Acts x, 47; and that the baptism of the Spirit did nct 
supersede water baptism appeare to have been the 
jadgment of Peter and of those that were with him ; 
60 that the one baptism spoken of seems to have been 
that of water, the communication of the Holy Spirit 
being only called baptism in a figurative sense, As 
for any objection which may be drawn from 1 Cor. i, 
17, it is sufficiently answered by the preceding verses, 
and all the numerous texts in which, in lea writ- 
ten long after this, the apostle speake of all Cbristians 
as baptized, and argues from the obligation of baptism 
in such a manner as we could never imagine he would 
bave done if he hed apprehended it to have been the 
will of God that it should be discontinued in the church 
(compare Rom. vi, 8, ete. ; Col, ii, 12; Gal. iii, 27),— 
Doddridge, Lectures on Divinity, Lect, 201. For « 
clear view of the obligation of baptism, see Hibbard 
on Christian Boptiem, pt. ii, ch. x. See ANT-BAT. 
T1sts; QUAKERS. 

IL, Mode of Baptirm.—The ceremonies used in bap- 
tism have varied in different ages and countries; a 
brief account of them is given below (VII), Among 
Protestants baptism is performed with great simplici- 
ty; all that is deemed essential to the ordinance being 
the application of water by sprinkling, pouring, or im. 
mersion, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
aud of the Holy Ghost. 


1. The Baptists (q. v.) maintain, however, that im- 
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mersion is the only valid baptiom, in this point sepa- 
rating themselves from all the rest of Christendom, 
They rely for their justification chiefly upon the follow- 
Ing arguments: (1.) That the word BaxriZw means, 


literally, to “ immerse,’ and nothing else; while its | wine, 


igurusivs uses always include the tdea of ‘borying” 
or ‘‘overwhelming ;” (2.) that the terms wasking, pu- 
rifying, burying in baptiom, so often mentioned in the 
Scriptures, allude to this mode ; (3.) that the places se- 
lected for baptism in the New Test, imply immersion ; 
(4.) that immersion only was the practice of the apos- 
tles, the first Christians, and the church in general for 
Many ages, and that it was only laid aside from the 
love of novelty and the coldness of climate. These 
positions, they think, are eo clear from Scripture and 
the history of the church that they stand in need of 
bat little argument for their support. (5.) Farther, 
they also insist that all positive institutions depend en- 
tlrely upon the will and declaration of the institutor; 
and that, therefore, reasoning by analogy from pre- 
viously abrogated rites is to be rejected, and the ex- 
press command of Christ respecting baptism ought to 
be our rule, See InmeRsiown. 

2. The Christian Church generally, on the other 
hand, denies that immersion is essential to the ordi- 
nance of baptism, and admits any of the three modes, 
sprinkling, pouring, or immersion, The Greek Church 
requires trine immersion in its rubrics, but in Russis 
baptism by eprinkling or affusion is regarded as equal- 
ly valid. The Roman ritual favors affusion thrice re- 
peated, but admits also of immersion. In the “‘ Office 
for the Public Baptism of Infante” in the Church of 
England it is directed that the ‘priest shall dip the 
child in the water if the sponsors shall certify him 
that the child may well endure it;” but “if they cer- 
tify that the child weak, it shall suffice to pour wa- 
ter upon it,’”” In the ‘' Office for the Private Ba 
of Infante” it is directed that the baptism shall be 
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cleansing; and the mode or use {s only the ceremonial 
part of « positive institate, just as in the Lord's Sup- 
per the time of day, the number and posture of the 
communicants, the quantity and quality of bread and 
, are circumstances not accounted essential by any 
part of Christians. If in baptism there be an expres- 
sive emblem of the descending influence of the Spirit, 
pearing must be the mode of administration, for that 
is the scriptural term most commonly and properly 
used for the communication of divine influences (Matt. 
ii, 11; Mark i, 8, 10; Luke ili, 16-22; John i, 83; 
Acts i, 6; fi, 88, 89; vili, 12, 17; xi, 15, 16), The 
term sprinkling, also, is made use of in reference to the 
act of purification (Isa. lil, 15; Ezek. xxxvi, 25; Heb. 
fx, 18, 14), and therefore cannot be inapplicable to 
baptismal purification” (Watson), So far, then, as 
the word Barrifw is concerned, there is no foundation 
for the exclusive theory of the Baptists, 

(2.) As for the fact that John baptized ‘te Jordan,” 
it is enough to reply that to infer always a plunging 
of the whole body in water from this particle would, 
in many instances, be false and abeurd. Indeed, if 
immersion were intended, the preposition should be 
aig and not iy. The same preposition, {», is used when 
it is said they should be “ baptized with fire,”’ but few 
will assert that they should be plunged into it. The 
apostle, speaking of Christ, says he came not, iy, ‘by 
water only,’ but, év, ‘by water and blood." There 
the same word, {y, is translated by; and with justice 
and propriety, for wo know no good sense in which we 
could say he came tm water, Jesus, it is said, came up 
out of the water, but this fs no proof that he was im- 
mersed, as the Greek term d7é properly significs from ; 
for instance, ‘Who hath warned yon to flee srom,”’ 
not out af, the ‘' wrath to come?’’ with many others 
that might Le mentioned. Again, it ia urged that 
Philip and the eunuch went down both into the water. 
To this it is answered that here also ia no proof of im- 


affusion, the infant in such cases being always certl-|mersion; for if the expression of thelr going down into 
fied to be weak. In the ‘Office for the Baptism of |the water necessarily Includes dipping, then Philip 
Adolta,”’ it te left altogether to the discretion of the | was dipped as well as the eunach, The preposition 
minister to dip the person to be baptized in the water | e/c, translated into, often signifies no more than to or 
or to pour water upon him. The framers of the Office | unto, see Matt. xv, 24; Rom. x, 10; Acts xxvill, 14; 
evidently, by the discretionary power left to the offi- | Matt. iii, 11; xvii, 27; so that from none of these cir- 
ciating minister, have decided that the mode in this | cumstances can It be proved that there was one person 
respect is immaterial. The ritual of the Methodist |of all the baptized who went into the water ankle deep. 
Epsocopal Church, in like manner, leaves the adminie-| As to the apostle’s expression, ‘buried with him in 
trator free; and he {s 20, in fact, in most (but not all)| baptism,” that has no force in the argument for !m- 


Protestant Churches. The substantial question, ¢here- 
fore, between the Baptists and the Christian Church 
generally, is whether immersion is essential to baptiem 
or not. The negative is maintained by the following 


arguments (besides others fur which we have not 


space), vis. : 

(1.) As to the meaning of Bamri%u, it is allowed, on 
all hands, that it is (at least sometimes) applied to acts 
involving the process of immersion both by profane 
and sacred writers (sve above). But the best lexi 
cographers agree that this Is not its exclusive mean- 
ing, and none but « daring controversialist would as- 
sert that it is. The word Barrizw is derived from 
Barri, the verbal adjective of lamrrw, to wet thorough- 
ty, and ite etymological meaning is to put into u drench- 
ed or imbued condition (Meth. Quar, Rev. 1850, p. 406). 
In the New Testament it generally means to purify 
by the application of water. (See Beecher on Bap- 
tiem ; Mu in Bib, Sac. Oct. 1850, on the Syriac 
words for ba .) ‘As the word BasrriZw is need 
to express the various ablutions among the Jews, such 
as sprinkling, pouring, etc. (Heb, ix, 10), for the cus- 
tom of washing before meala, and the washing of 
household farniture, pots, etc., it is evident from hence 
that it does not express the manner of doing a thing, 
whether by immersion or sffusion, but only the thing 
done—that is, washing, or the application of water In 
some form or other. It nowhere signifies to dip, but 
in denoting o mode of, and in order to, washing or 


meraton, since it does not allude to a custom of dip- 
ping, any more than our baptismal crucifixion and 
death has any such reference, It is not the sign, but 
the thing signified, that is here alluded to. As Christ 
was buried and rose again to a heavenly life, so we by 
baptiam signify that wo are separated from sin, that we 
may live a new life of faith and love. (See above.) 

(3). It-is urged further against immersion that it 
carries with it too much of the appearance of a burden- 
some rite for the Gospel dispensation ; that it is too in- 
decent for eo solemn an ordinance; thet it has a ten- 
dency to agitate the spirita, often rendering the subject 
unfit forthe exercise of proper thoughts and affections, 
and, indeed, utterly incapable of them; that jn many 
cases the immersion of the body would, in all probabil- 
ity, be instant death; that In other situations it would 
be impracticable for want of water: hence it cannot be 
considered as necessary to the ordinance of baptiem, 
and there is the strongest improbabflity that it was 
universally practised in the times of the New Testa- 
ment, or in the earliest periods of the Christian Church; 
indeed, the allegation of the exelusivencss of this mode 
is far from being adequately supported by ancient tes- 
timony, while in many instances (e. g. that of the Phil- 
ippine jailer, Acts xvii, 83) this theory involves the 
moet unlikely auppositions, See abovo (I-V). 

IV. Subjects of Baptiem.—The Christian churches 
generally baptize infants as well as adult believers, 
and this ts believed to have been the practice of the 
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church from the apostolical age. The Roman and 
Lutheran churches teach that baptism admits children 
into the church and makes them members of the bod: 
of Christ. The Reformed churches, generally, teac! 
that the children of believers are included in the cov- 
enant, and are therefore entitled to baptism. The 
Methodist Church holds that all infants are redeemed 
by Christ, and are therefore entitled to baptism, wher- 
ever they can receive the instruction and care of a 
Christian church or family. 

(1) As to the antiquity of infant baptism, it 19 ad- 
mitted by Baptist writers themselves that it was prac- 
ticed in Tertullian's time (A.D. 200); but they insist 
that beyond that date there is no proof of any other 
baptism than that of adult believers, The principal 

cited {n ¢he controversy are from Origen, 
Tertullian, Irenaeus, and Justin Martyr. 

1. Origen (A.D. 185-258) speaks in the most un- 
equivocal terms of the baptism of infanta, as the gen- 
eral practice of the charch in his time, and as having 
been received from the apostles. His testimony is as 
follows: “ According to the usage of the church, bap- 
tism is given even to infants; when, if there were 
nothing in {nfants which needed forgiveness and 
mercy, the grace of would seem to be super- 
fiuous” (Homil, VITI im Levit. ch. xil). : “In 
fants are baptized for the forgiveness of sins. Of what 
sins? Or, when have they sinned? Or, can there be 
any reason for the laver in their case, unless it be ac- 
cording to the sense which we have mentioned above, 
vis. that no one is free from pollution, though he has 
lived but one day upon earth? And because by bap- 
tism native pollution is taken away, therefore infants 
are baptized’ (Homil. in Luc, xiv), Again: ‘'For this 
cause it was that the church received a tradition from 
the apostles Grapddoorc dwoerokuxn) to give baptism 
even to infants” (Comm. on Rom. lib. v, cap. 9). Ne- 
ander (Ch. Hist. i, 614) depreciates this testimony, but 
without any real ground. On any ordinary subject it 
would be taken as decisive, at least as to the prevalence 
of infant baptism in Origen’s time, and long before. 

2. Tertullian (A.D. 160-240), in bis treatise De 
tismo (c. 18), opposes Infant baptism on the ground (1) 
‘(that it is too important; not even earthly goods are 
intrusted to {nfants;'’ (2) that ‘sponsors are imper- 
illed by the responsibility they incur.” Tertullian 
adopted the superstitious idea that baptism was ac- 
companied with the remission of all past sins, and that 
sins committed after baptism were 
ous, He therefore advised that not merely infants, 
but young men and young women, and even young 
widows and widowers, should postpone their baptism 
until the period of their youthful appetite and passion 
should have passed. In short, he advised that, in all 
cases In which death was not likely to intervene, bap- 
tism be postponed until the subjects of It should have 
arrived at a period of life when they would be no 
longer in danger of being led astray by youthful lusts. 
And thus, for more than a century after the age of 
Tertullian, we find some of the most conspictons con- 
verts to the Christian faith postponing baptism till the 
close of life. Purther, if he could have said that infant 
baptlam wea “an innovation,” he would; no argu- 
ment was eurer or welghtier in that age; and he con- 
stantly appeals to it on other subjects, All attempts 
to invalidate this testimony have failed. If any fact 
in history is certain, it is that infant baptism was prac- 
tised in Tertullian'’s time, and long before. For the 
Baptist view, however, on this point, see an able arti. 
cle in the Christian Review, xvi, 510. See also Bib- 
Hotheoa Sacra, tii, 680; v, 807, 

8. Jrenews (cire. A.D. 125-190) has the following 
passage (lib, li, cap, 89): “Omnes venit per semetip- 
sum salvare; omnes, inquam, qui per eum renascuntur 
in Deum, s#/antes et parvulos et pueron,” etc. ; i. 0. 
‘Ho came to save all by himself; all, I say, who, 
him, are born again unto God, infants, and little c 
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‘dren, and youth,” ete. All turns here on the mean- 
' {ng attached by Irensens to the word renasci; and this 
jis clear from a passage (lib. iil, c. 19) in which he 
speaks of the Gospel commission. “When,” says he, 
.*{Christ] gave this commission of to God 
_ [renasci}, he said, ‘Go, teach all nations, 
i them, etce.’” Neander (whose loose admissions as to 
‘the entire question are eagerly made use of by Bap- 
| tists) remarke of this passage that ‘‘{t is difficult to 
conceive how the term regeneration can be employed 
in reference to this age (i. 6. infancy), to denote any 
thing else than baptism” (C4. Hist, i, 814). 

4. Justin Martyr, who wrote his ‘' Apology’’ about 
| A.D. 188, declares that there were among Christians, 
in his time, ‘‘many persons of both sexes, some sixty 
and some seventy years old, who had been made dis- 
ciples to Christ from their ey yt ~ raiiwy ipac 

wOncav ry Xpiory, Apol. 2), who must there- 
posi bean baptised dusting the lifstiase of some of 
the apostles, In his 7yypho he says, ‘‘ We are cir- 
cumcised by baptiem, with Christ’s circumcision.” If 
ix raidwy means from snfancy, which is probable, bat 
not absolutely certain, this passage is conclusive. 

These citations seem clearly to carry back the prac- 
tice of infant baptism to a date very near the apostles’ 
time. If it were then ‘‘an innovation,” we should 
have had some indication of so great a change; but 
there is none. Up to the rise of the Anabaptists in 
| the 16th century, the of infant baptisin exist- 
ed in the church without opposition, or with only here 
and there an occasional word of question. 

(ii) At the present day tho Greek Church, the Ro- 
man Charch, and all Protestant churches (except the 
Baptists) hold to infant baptism. The usage rests on 
the following grounds (among others), vis. : 

1. If the practice of infant baptism prevailed at the 
early period above mentioned, and all history is silent 
| as to the time of its introduction, and gives no intima- 
tlon of any excitement, controversy, or opposition to 
an innovation so remarkable as this must have been 
had it been obtruded on the churches without 


apos- 
Bap- | tolical authority, we may fairly conclude, even were 


| Scripture silent on the subject, that infant baptism has 
invariably prevailed in the church as a new Testament 
institution, 

2. From the very nature of the case, the first sab- 
jects of the baptism of Christ and his apostles were 
adults converted from Judaism or heathenism. Bat 
although there are no express examples in the New 
Testament of Christ and his apostles baptizing infants, 
i there is no that they were excluded. Jesus 
| Christ actually blessed little children; and it is dif. 
cult to believe that such received his blesaing, and yet 
were not to be members of the Gospel church. If 
Christ received them, and would have us ‘receive’ 
them, how can we keep them out of the visible charch ? 
Besides, if children were not to be baptized, it ls reason- 
able to expect that they would have been expressly 
forbidden. As whole households were baptized, it is 
also probable there were children : 

8. Infants are included in Christ’s act of redemp- 
tion, and are entitled thereby to the benefits and bless- 
ings of bis church, Moreover, they are specifically 
embraced in the Goapel covenant, The covenant 
with Abraham, of which circumcision was made the 
sign and seal, is not to be regarded wholly, nor even 
ebiefiy, as a political and national covenant, The en- 
gagement was, (1.) That God would bless Abraham, 
i This incladed justification, and the imputation of his 
fuith for righteousness, with all spiritual blessings, 
| (2.) That he should be the father of many nations. 
| This refers quite as much to hia spiritual seed as to his 
| Raturni descendants, (8.) The promise of Canaan; 
and this Included the higher promise of the eternal in- 
heritance (Heb. xi, 9,10). (4.) God would be “a God 
to Abraham and to his seed after him," s promise con- 
nected with the highest spiritual blessing, and which 
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intluded the justification of all believers in all nations. 
See Gal. iii, 8,9. Now of this spiritual covenant, cir- 
cumcision was the sign and the seal, and, being enjoined 
on all Abraham’s posterity, was a constant 

of God's covenant grace among the descendants of 
Abrabam, and its repetition s continual confirmation 
of that covenant. Baptism is, in like manner, the in- 
itiatory sign and seal of the same covenant, in its new 
and perfect form in Christ Jesus; otherwise the new |no 
covenant has no Fite or sacrament. The 
pe ses SM src ge ht fir eri 
and initiatory character as circumcision, and that it 
pied ce ined bom pel ati al re ry 
clearly established in several important passages 

the New Testament. Tathesi ive eanicaly tatie (Ost! 
fi, 10-12; Gal. ill, 27, 29; 1 Pet. ili, 21). 

“The ultimate authority for infant baptism in the 
bosom of a regular Christian community and under a 
sufficient guarantee of pious education—for only on 
these terms do we advocate it—lies in the universal 
import of Christ’s person and work, which extends as 
far as humanity itself. Christ is not only able, but 
willing to save mankind of all clasees, in all circum- 
stances, of both sexes, and at all stages of life, and 
consequently to provide for all these the necessary 
means of grace (comp. Gal. ill, 28), A Christ able 


and willing to save none but adults would be no such | tics, 


Christ as the Gospel presents. In the significant par- 
allel, Rom. v, 12 sq., the apostle earnestly presses the 
point that the reign of righteousness and life is, in its 
divine intent and intrinsic , fully as compre- 
hensive as the reign of sin and doubt, to which chil- 
dren among the rest are subject—nay, far more com- 
prehensive and availing; and that the blessing and 
gain by the second Adam far outweigh the curse and 
the loss by the first. When the Lord, after solomnly 
declaring that all power is given to him in heaven and 
earth, commands his apostles to make all nations disci- 
ples  uadnrvier) by baptism and instruction, there is 
not the least reason for limiting this to those of maturer 
age. Or do nations consist only of men, and not of 
youth algo, and children? According to Ps. cxvii, 1, 
“all nations,’ and according to Ps. cl, 6, ‘every thing 
that hath breath,’ should praise the Lord; end that 
these include babes and sucklings fs explicitly told us 
in Ps. vili, 2, and Matt. xxi, 16. With this is closely 
connected the beautiful ides, already clearly brought 
out by Irenwus, the disciple of Polycarp, and the faith- 
fol mediom of the apostolica] tradition descending from 
John's fiold of labor—the idea that Jesus Christ be- 
came for children a child, for youth a youth, for men 
@ man; and by thus entering into the various condi- 
tions and stages of our earthly existence, senctified ev- 
ety period of life, infancy ae well as manhood. The 
Baptist view robe the Seviour’s infancy of its profound 
and cheering significance,” —Schaff, A post, Ch., § 148, 

(lil.) The Barrisrs reject infant baptism, and main- 
tain that the ordinance is only to be administered to 
persons making a profession of faith in Christ. The 
pet aa by Shieh they seek to maintain this view 

are substantially as follows, viz. : 

1, The commission of Christ to the disciples (Merk 
ie 16) fixes instruction In the traths of the Gos- 
belief in them as prerequisites to baptism. 
“acl The instances of baptism given in the N. T, ore 
adduced as confirming this view. ‘‘Those baptized 
by Jobn confessed their sins (Matt. lil, 6). The Lord 
Jesus Christ gave the command to teach and baptize 
(Matt. xxviii, 19; Mark xvi, 15,16), At tho day of 
Pentecost, they who gladly received the word were bap- 
tized, and they afterward continued steadfastly in the 
apostles’ doctrine and diceb tem (Acta fi, 41, 42, 47). 
At Samaria, those who were baptized, both 
men and women (Acts vili, 12), The eunuch openly 
avowed his faith (in reply to Philip’s statement, If 
thou believest with all thine heart thou mayest), and 
went down into the water and was baptized (Acts viii, 
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85, 89). Saul of Tarsus, after his sight was restored, 
and be had received the Holy Ghost, arose and was 
baptized (Acts ix, 17,18). Cornelius and his friends 
heard Peter, received the Holy Ghost, and were bap- 
phar relipibnd 
ope! eart, ai was ba; and 

her household.” 4 
8. The Baptists farther assert that the N. T. affords 
no single example of infant baptism. ‘Ibey explain 
the baptisms of ‘‘householda”’ by the assumption that 

none of their members were infants. 

4. They argue that if infant baptism bo a Christian 
ordinance, it must ba expressly enjoined in Scripture, 
of | which ts not the case, 

6. They Ade] finally, that as ‘Christian faith is a 
ee its profession ought to be @ matter of 

conviction and choice, w! cannot be the case 
with infants.” See Paposarnex. 

Bagtiom.—The administration by 
on of the ministerial office (Matt, 
xxvill, 16-20), But it is the general opinion, both of 
the Roman and Protestant churches, that the presence 
of an ordained minister is not absolutely essential to 
the ordinance, and that, in extreme cases, it is lawful 
for lay persone to baptize. At the present day, not 
only lay baptiam, but baptism administered by here- 

echismatics, and even tcomen, |s held to be valid 
by the Greek and Roman churches, The Lutherans 
also hold the same view. Baptism by midwives was 
admitted by the Church of England in extreme cases 
down to the Great Rebellion. Not that it was believed 
that laymen have the right to baptize, but that, the 
baptism having been once performed, it is valid to 
euch an extent that rebaptism is improper. See Bar. 
tism (Lay). 

VI. Repetition of Baptiom.—In the third century the 
question arose whether the baptism of heretics was to 
be accounted valid, or whether a heretic who returned 
to the Catholic Church was to be Tebaptised, In op- 
position to the usecge of the Eastern and African 
churches, which was defended by Cyprian, the princi- 
ple was established In the Roman Church under Ste- 
phen, that the right of baptism, if duly performed, was 
always valid, and its repetition contrary to the tradi- 
tion ofthe church. In the next age Basil and Gregory 
of Nazianzen followed Cyprian’s view, but by the in- 
fiuence of Augustine the Roman view became the 
prevalent one; but the Donatists maintained that her- 
etics must be rebaptized, See Donatists (Hagen- 
bach, Hist. of Doet. § 72 and 187, and references there), 

After the Reformation, the Roman Church, compelled by 
ite old usage and principle, continued to fede cele 
the validity of Protestant baptisms, while Protestants, 
in turn, admit the validity of Roman Catholic baptirm, 

VII. Sponsors or Godfathers.—Sponsore (called aleo 
godfathers and godmothers) are persons who, at the 
baptism of infants, answer for their future conduct, 
and solemnly promise that they will renounce the devil 
and all bis efi and follow a life of purity and virtue; 
and by these means lay themselves under an indispen- 
sable tion to inetruct them and watch over their 
conduct, In the Roman Church the number of godfa- 
thers and godmothers is reduced to two; in the Charch 
of England, to three; formerly the number was not 
limited. It is prohibited, In the Roman Church, to 
sponsors to marry their godchildren, or each other, or 
either parent of their godchild; nor may the baptizer 
marry the child baptized or its parent. The custom 
of having sponsors is not in use among the dissenting 
denominations in England, nor smong the evan, 
churches in America. The parents are held to be the 
proper persons to present their children for baptism, 
and to train them up afterward; Indeed, while they 
live, no other persone can possibly take this duty from 
them. In the early church the parents were com. 
monly the sponsors of infants, The duty of those who 
undertook the office of sponsor for adult persons was 
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not to answer in their names, but to admonish and in- | head and bosom of the child. (4,) ‘The priest, hewing 
struct them, both before and after baptism. In many | exorcised the ealt (to show that the devil, until Got 
churches this office was chiefly imposed upon the dea- | prevents, avails himself of every creature 
cons and desconesses. The only persons excloded | injure mankind), puts it inte the mouth of the infest, 
from this office by the ancient Church were catechu- | signifying by it that wisdom which shall preserve hie 
mens, energumens, heretics, and penitents; also per-| from corruption. (5.) The child is exorcised. (€) 
sons not con irmed are excluded by some canons. An- | The priest touches his mouth and ears with caliva, pro- 
ciently one sponsor only was required for each person | noancing the word Aatha, (7.) The child is um 
to be baptized, who was to be of the same sex as the | clothed, signifying the ying aside the old man. 4%.) 
latter in the case of adult persons; In the case of in-| He is presented by the sponrorr, who represent the 
fants the sex was indifferent. The origin of the pro-| Church, (9.) The renunciation of the devil and his 
hibition of sponsors marrying within the forbidden de- | works is made. (10.) He is anointed with oil. (11.) 
grees of spiritual relationship appears to have been a | The profession of faith is made. (12.) He is questiom- 
law of Justinian, still extant in the Codex (lib. v, tit, | ed whether he will be baptized. (13.) The name of 
4, De Nuptiis, Leg. xxvi), which forbade a godfather some saint is given to him, who shall be his example 
to marry the woman for whom he had stood sponsor | and protector. (14.) He is dipped thrice, or water is 
at baptism. The council in Trullo extended thia pro- | poured thrice on his head, (15.) He rece i 
hibition to the marrying the mother of the baptized in- | of peace, (16.) He is anointed on the head, to show 
fant (can. 58); and it was subsequently carried to such | that by baptism he becomes a king anda priest. (17.) 
an extent that the council of Trent (Sess. xxiv, De | He receives the lighted taper, to mark that he has be 
Reform, Matrimon. cap. if) was compelled to relax it | come a child of light. (18.) He is folded im the alb, 
in some degree.—Bingham, xi, vill. See Sponsors, | to show his baptismal purity (Elliott, Delineation of 
VIII. Ceremonies, Places, and Times of Baptism.—1. | Romanism, i, 241). 
Tn the earlier ages of the Church there were several] The practice of erorcising water for ba fe kept 
peculiarities in the mods of baptism which have now | up in the Roman Church to thisday. It exhibits a 
fallen into disuse, oxcept, perbapa, in the Roman Cath- | thoroughly pagan spirit, The following formala, taken 
ollc and Greek churches. Among theso usages were | from the Ritwale Romananum, is used at the ceremony 
trine immersion (i. ¢, dipping three times, once at the | of exorcising the water: “I exorcise thee, creature of 
naming of cach person in the Trinity, Tertull. Cont. | water, by God + the living, by God + the true, by 
Prax. xxvi), anointing with oil, giving milk and hon- | God + the holy; by God who, in the beginning, sepa- 
ey to the baptized person, etc, After the council of | rated thee by a word from the dry land, whose Spirit 
Nice, Christians added to baptism tho ceremonios of | cver thee was borne, who from Paradise commanded 
exorcism and adjuration, to make evil splrits depart | thee to flow.” Then follows the rubric: “‘ Let Aion axth 
from the persons,to be baptized, They made several | Ais hand divide the water, and then pour some of it over 
signings with the cross, they used lighted candles, they | dhe edge of the font toward the four quarters of the globe, 
gave salt to the baptised person to taste, and the priest | and then proceed thus: I exorcise thee also by Jesus 
touched his month and ears with spittle, and also blew | Christ bis only Son, our Lord, who, in Cana of Galilee, 
and spat upon his face. At that time also baptized | changed thee by his wonderful power into wine; who 
persons wore white garments till the Sunday following. | walked upon thee on foot, and who was baptized in 
Three things were required of the catechumens im- | thee by John in Judsa, etc. ;.... that thou mayest be 
mediately before their baptism: (1.) A eolemn renun- | made water holy, water blessed, water which washes 
clation of the devil; (2.) A profession of faith in the ; away our filth, and cleanses our guilty stain. Thee 
words of some received creed; and (8.) An engage-| therefore I command—every foul spirit—every phan- 
ment to live a Christian life. The form of renuncia-| tasm—every lie—be thou eradicated, and put to flight 
tion fs given In the Const. Apost. lib, vil, cap. 41. ~- | from tho creature of water; that, to those who are to 
The time of administering the rite was subject to | be baptized in it, it may become a fountain of water 
various changes; at first it was without limitation. | springing up into life eternal, regenerating them to 
Soon Easter and Whitsuntide were considered the most | God the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, 
appropriate seasons, and Easter-eve deemed the most | in the name of the same our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
sacred; afterward, Epiphany and the festivals of tho | shall come again to judge the living and the dead, and 
apostles and martyre were selected in addition. From | the whole world by fire, Amen.'’ Then follows a 
the tenth century the observance of the stated seagons | prayer, in which the priest supplicates the Almighty 
fell into disuse, and children were required to be bap- | to send down the ‘ANGEL OF SANCTITY” over the wa- 
tized within 2 month of their birth (Bingham, Orig. | tera thus prepared for the purpose of purification. Af 
Eccles, bk. xi, ch, vi; Coleman, Ancient Christianity, | terward the rubric directs that ‘he shall BLow THREE 
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ch. xix), See Imposirion or Hanpa, TICES upon the water, in three different directions, accord- 
Until the time of Justin Martyr there appears to | ing toa figure i sph aly Wy pe 
have been no fixed place for baptism, which was ad-! deposit 4 incense spon the censer, and to incense the fomt. 
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Aand the holy Oil and the infused Chrism with the water, | tists (Works, vol. if); Booth, i 


and sprinkles it all over the fort. Then he wipes his 
is medulla panis 
if 


on, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Ritaal services 
aro fixed in the Church of England, and the same (or 
nearly the same) are used in the Protestant Epiecopal 
Church in America (eee Prayer. Ministration of 
Baptism). The same forms, omitting the sign of the 
cross, and those parts which imply ee Tegener- 
ation (ez op*re) and the use of sponsors, ie used in the | sa 
Methodist Episcopal Church (Discipline, pt. iv, ch. 1). 
The Presbyterian Church prescribes no complete rit- 
ual, but gives certain rales in the Directory for Wor- 
skip, ch. vii. Tho Reformed Dutch Charch 

a simple and scriptural form (Constitution of R. D. 
Church, ed. Mentz, p. 93). The German 

Church’ admits sponsors, but they must be ‘in full 
communion with some Christian church (Constitution, 
pt, iv); and a form approaching to that of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church is given in the Provisional Lit- 
urgy of 1858, p. 204, The Lutheran Church prescribes 
forms of baptism (Liturgy, § 4), and admits sponsors, 
who may be the parents of the child, 

The sign of the cross ls used in baptism in the Greek 
and Roman churches, and in the Church of England; 
it ls optional in the Protestant Episcopal Church. See 
Cross in Baptism. 

IX. Works on Baptiom.—The litaratare of the sub- 
ject is very ample. Besides the works cited in the 
course of this article, and the writers on systematic 
Freer bay! Wall, ary of nfs Bap 
Me (2658) ; History 9) 
with Gale's Re) and Walle Defence, edited by 
Cotton (Oxford, 1886 and 1844, 4 vols. Bvo); Matthies, 

Bibl.-Hist.-Dogmatica (Berlin, 
1881, 8vo) ; Lange, Die Kindertayfe (Jena, 1884, 8v0) ; 
Watch, Historia Padobaptiemi (Jone, 1789) ; Williams, 
Aatipedobaptiam examined (1789, 2 vols. 12mo); Facts 
and Evidences on Baptism, by the editor of Calmet’s 
Dictionary (London, 1815, 2 vols. 8vo; condensed into 
one vol., "entitled A postotte Baptiom, NY. 1850, 12mo) ; 
Towgood, Dissertations on Christian Lond. 
1815, 12m0); Ewing, Essay on Baptism (lane 
1828); Bradbury, Duty and Doctrine 
1749, 8vo) ; Wooda, Lectures on Is Sse 
ver, 1829,12mo) ; Slicer, Ow Baptism (N.Y. 1841, 12mo); 
Wardlaw, Dissertation on rh dye Baptism (Lond. 12mo); 
Neander, History of Doctrines, i, 229 sq. ; Beecher, rae 
tiem, its Import and Modes (N. Y. 1849, 12mo) ; 
ridge, Works (N. Y. ed., ree 187); Hibbard, Christian 
Baptiom, its Subjects, Mode, and (N, ¥, 1845, 
12mo); Héfling, somes der Taufe (Erlang. 184s, 
2 vols.); Rosser, Baptiom, ite Nature, 
(Richmond, 1858, 12mo); Gibeon, The Futhers om Na- 
ture and Effects of Baptiem (Lond. fret 

9 


No. VIII of the Tracts of the Presbyterian Board. 
early history, doctrines, and usages, Coleman, Ancient 
Christianity, ch. xix; Schaff, Apostolical Church, § 142 ; 
Palmer, Origines Liturgica, ii, 166 oq. ; Procter 
Common Prayer, 861 9q.; Moshelm, Commentaries ; 
Dorner, Doctrine hres Person of Christ, 1, 168 9q. 

On the : Gale, Heply to Wali (bound in 


Padobaptium 

( - 1829, 8 vols. 8v0); Gill, Divine Right of Infant 
Baption and other Essays (in ‘Collection of Sermons 
and Tracts,’’ Lond. 1778, 2 vole. 4to) ; Hinton, History 
¥ Baptiem (Phil. 1849, "12mo) ; Robinson, Listory of 

(Lond. 1780, and later editions, 4to); Carson, 
Baptism in ite Mode and 
ne os ed. 1857, 8v0); Noel, Essay on Christian Bap- 


guments for Toft peer (Phila. 1850, 
= aynes, The Bi Denomination (N.Y, 1856, 
12mo); Jewett On Baptism (Bapt. Pub. Oy Conant, 


Meaning and Use of Baptisein (N. ¥. 1860, 4to). On 
sacramental grace and regeneration by baptivm, see 
Grace; Saczamenra; Recenxeeation ( Bartis- 


MAL), 
BAPTISM, LAY, baptism administered by unor- 
i In ordinary practice, the Christian 
Church has always held that baptism should be per- 
formed by ordained ministers (see above, Ministers of 
Baptism). Nevertheless, in case of necessity, baptism 
may be performed by any Christian, and is valid if 
according to Christ’s order in Matt, xxvili, 
19, It would be clearly wrong to assert that lay bap- 
tism is, under all circumstances, as regular as that by 
a minister; but it is also very difficult to decide that 
lby baptism is invalid where the services of a minister 
cannot be procured. The principle upon which this 
view of the case reste has been thus fairly stated by 
Hooker (Eccl. Polity, bk, v, 1xii, 19): ‘ The grace of 
baptism cometh by donation from God alone, That 
God hath committed the ministry of baptism unto spe- 
cial men, it is for order's sake in his church, and not 
to the end that their authority might give being, or 
add force to the sacrament itself. That infants have 
right to the sacrament of baptism we a)! acknowledge. 
Charge them we cannot as guileful and wrongful pos- 
seasorm of that whereunto they have right, by the man- 
ifest will of the donor, and are not parties unto any 
defect or disorder in the manner of receiving the same. 
And, if any such disorder be, we have sufficiently be- 
fore declared that, ‘delictrm cam capite semper am- 
bulat,’ men’s own faults are their own harms," From 
this reasoning (which appears to be just), the inference 
ia, that in the case of lay baptism, infants are not de- 
prived of whatever benefits and privileges belong to 
that sacrament, the administrator, in any instance, be- 
ing alone responsible for the urgency of the circum- 
stances under which he performs the rite. By the 
rubrics of the second and of the fifth of Edward V1 it 
was ordered thus: “‘The pastors and curates shal) 
often admonish the people, that without great cause 
and necessity they baptize not children at home in 
their houses; and when great need shall compel them 
20 to do, that then they minister it in this fashion: 
First, let them that be present call upon God for his 
grace, and say the Lord's Prayer, if the time will suf- 
fer; and then one of them shall name the child and 
ete, | dip ‘nim in the ‘water, or pour water upon him, saying 
these words: I baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ But In the 
revision of the Prayer-book after the Hampton Court 


4 Conference (1604), the rubrics were altered so as to 


exclude entirely this authority for lay baptism. Still, 
such baptism is not decided to be invalid. The Ro- 
manists admit its valldity. See Procter On Common 


OF Prayer, p. 878, 882; Bingham, Orig, Eccl. tk. xvi, ch, 


1,§4. On the practice of the Church of England with 
regard to lay baptism, see Bingham, Scholastical Iis- 


On| tory of Lay Baptism (1712, 2 vols.), ch. yi § 5, ex- 
Antiquities, 


tracted in Henry, Compendium of Christian 
Appendir. See also Waterland, Letiers on Lay Bap- 
tiem (Works, vol. x); Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, 


Cotton's edition of Wall) Booth, Apology fur’ the Bap-| § 187; Summers On Baptism, ch, iv. The Presbyte 
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-rlan Directory for Worship declares that 
not to be unnecessarily delayed; nor to 
tered, in any case, by any private person, but by a 
minister of Christ, called to be the steward of the mys- 
teries of God”’ (ch, vil, § 1). The Reformed Confes- 
ie aaee tat Saree 

1 gee Hi ‘ f 
pacer Comp. also Calvin, /netitutes, bk. iv, ch. xv, 


20, 

y BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD Mig Sead verpey, 
1 Cor. xv, 29). This difficult passage given rise 
to multitudinous expositions. Among them are the 
following (seo also Am. Presb. Rev, Jan. 1868) ; 

1, The Corinthians (according to Suicer), and after 
them the Marclonites and other heretics, practised a 
sort of vicarious baptism in the case of those who had 
died unbaptized ; that is, they caused a relation or 
friend of the dead person to be baptized in his stead, 
in the belief that such baptism would operate to ob- 
tain the remission of the sins of the deceased in the 
other world (Chrysostom, Hom. xl tn 1 Cor., and Ter- 
tullian contra Marcion, lib. v, cap. 10). The apostle 
then drew an argument from the heretical practice to 
prove their belief in the resurrection. 

2. Chrysostom, however, declares that Peal refers 
to the declaration made by each catechumen at his 
baptism, of his belief in the resurrection of the dead, 
meaning to say this: ‘If there is, in fact, no reaurrec- 
tion of the dead, why, then, art thou baptized for the 
dead, i. 6, the body ?”” Au improvement, perhaps, upon 
this interpretation would be to consider the ancient 
martyrs to be referred to, over whose remains the 
churches were often built (probably, however, not as 
yet), in which such vows were taken. 

8. Among the best interpretations is that of Span- 
heim (see Wolf, Cur, in N. 7. in loc.), which considers 
“the dead’’ to be martyrs and other believers, who, 
by ‘firmness and cheerful hope of resurrection, have 
ak in death a worthy example, by which others wero 
also animated to receive baptism. Still, this meaning 
would be almost too briefly and enigmatically express- 
ed, when no particular reason for it ls known, while 
also the allusion to the exemplary death of many 
Christians could chiefly apply to the martyrs alone, of 
whom there were as yet none at Corinth. This inter- 
pretation, however, may perhaps also be improved if 
Christ be considered as prominently referred to among 
these deceased, by virtwe of whose resurrection all bis 
followers expect to be likewlse raised, 

4, Olshausen’s interpretation is of a rather doubtful 
character, The meaning of the passage he takes to 
be, that ‘all who are converted to the charch are 
baptized for the good of the dead, as it requires a cer- 
tain number (Hom. xi, 12-25), a ‘fulness’ of believers, 
before the resurrection can take place. Evory one, 
therefore, who is baptized is for the good of believers 
collectively, and of those who have already died In the 
Lord.” Olshausen is himself aware that the apostle 
could not have expected that such a difficalt and re- 
mote idea, which he himeelf calls ‘‘a mystery,” woald 
be understood by his readers without a farther ex- 
planation and development of his doctrine, He there- 
fore proposes an explanation, in which it is argued 
that the miseries and hardships Christians have to 
struggle against in this life can only be compensated 
by res i th causes, as it were, vacancies 
in the full ranks of the believers, which are again fill- 
ed up by other individuals. “ What would it profit 
those who are baptized in the place of the dead (to fill 
up their place in the community) if there be no resur- 
rection?” —Kitto, s, v. 

5. None of these explanations, however, well sulta 
the signification of vaio, ‘‘ for," 1, ¢. in behalf of, on 


account of, and is, at the same time, consistent in other | this view, that “ fire’ 


p. 216) has proposed a sl 
that 


“baptism ts 
es caassalas hal shall they do which are baptized? [it is] for 


BAPTISM 
It consists simply in the following punctuation : ‘ Elée 


the dead, if the dead rise not at all,” i. e. we are bap- 
tized merely in the name of (for the sake of, out of re- 
gard to) dead persons, namely, Christ and the proph- 
ete who testified of him. This interpretation renders 
No. 8 above more easy of 


have been written by Argen 

(Viteb, 1684), Dentech (Regiom. 1698), Grade (Gryph. 
1690), Haswus (Brem. 1725), Moller (Rost. 1665), Ole- 
arius (Lips. 1704), Reichmann (Viteb. 1652), Schenck 
(Franeq. 1667), Zentschner (Feft. a. V. 1706), Facius 
(Col. 1792), Neumann (Jen. 1740), Nobling (Sus. 1784), 
Richter (Zwic, 1808), Heamann ([sen. 1710, Jen. 1740), 
Streccius (Jen. 1786). 

BAPTISM OF THE DEAD, e superstitious custom 
which anciently prevailed among the people in Africa 
of baptizing the dead. The third council of Carthage 
(canon vi) speake of it as » matter of which ignorant 
Christiens were fond, and forbids “to believe that the 
dead can be baptized.” Gregory Nazianzen also ob- 
serves that the same superstitious opinion railed 
among some who delayed to be baptized. It is also 
mentioned by Philastrias (De Heres. cap. 2) as the 
general error of the Montanists or Cataphrygians, that 
they baptized men after death. The practice seems to 
be founded on a vain opinion that when men had neg- 
lected to receive baptism during their life, some com- 
pensation might be made for this default by receiving 
it after death, Seo Burton, Bampton Lectures, art. 78; 
Bingham, Orig. Eccl, Uk. xi, ch. iv, § 8. 

BAPTISM OF FIRE. The words of John the 
Baptist (Matt. iil, 11), ' He that cometh after me shal} 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire,” have 
given occasion to various interpretations. Some of 
the fathers (e. g. John Damascenus) hold it to mean 
the everlasting fire of hell. Others of the fathere (as 
Chrysostom, //om. 11 tw Matt.) declare that by fre in 
this passage the Baptist means the Holy Spirit, who, 
as fire, should destroy the pollations of sin in the re- 
generation conferred by holy baptism. Others again, 
as Hilary and Ambrose, as well as Origen, believe it 
to mean a purifying fire through which the faithful 
shall pass before entering Paradise, thus giving rire 
to the Romish doctrine of Loe ae Others think 
that it means the fire of tribu! and sorrows; oth- 
era, the abundance of graces; others, the fire of peni- 
tence and self-mortification, etc, (Suicer, Thesaxrur, p. 
629), Some old heretics, as the Seleucians and Her- 
mians, understood the pasrage literally, and maintain. 
ed that material fire was necessary in the adminis- 
tration of baptism; but we are not told either how, or 
to what part of the body they applied it, or whether 
they o the baptized to pass through or over the 
flames, Valentinus rebaptized those who had received 
baptism out of his sect, and drew them through the 
fire; and Heraclion, who is cited by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, asys that some applied a red-hot iron to the 
ears of the baptized, as if to impress on them some 
mark. 

The simplest and most natural view ia that the pas- 
sage is not to be interpreted of any se form of 
baptism from that “with the Holy Ghost ;" but the 
expression ‘‘ with fire” is epexegetical, or explanatory 
of the words ‘with the Holy Ghost.” Such a mode 
of expression, in which the connecting particle and 
only Introduces an amplification of the former idea, is 
‘very common in the ures. The sense will there- 
fore be, ‘‘ He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, 
through the outward symbol of fire," viz. the “ cloven 
tongues like an of fire’’ (Acts li, 8), See Pxrrscost; 
Hoty Grosr. It must be admitted, however, oot 

elsewhere is the symbol of ven- 


Dr. Tregelles (Printed Text of the Gr. Test. | goance or destruction, and that in all tho parallel pas. 
t emendation of the text! sages it has this import (see Kuindl in loc.), It would 


appears to obvinte the difficulty almost entirely. | therefore be more appropriate to understand the fiery 
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baptism to be the temporal and eternal punishments 
to which the Jews were e: in contrast with the | 
spiritual baptiom offered as the other alternative (comp. ' 
the context in Matt, and Luke; also the parallel pas- 
eages in Acts). See Fine. 

Ba; al Formula (Matt, xxviii, 19). See 
Barrism; Trinity; SacrameEyr. { 

Baptismal Regeneration. See Barrisu; Re- 
OENERATION. 


Baptist, Jomx raz. See Joun (tas Barrist), 
Baptist Dexommartion. See Barrisrs, 
Baptistery, a 


Jordan. But baptism could be administered in other 
places (see Acts vili, 86,87; xvi, 18-16). There was 
a public baptism of three thousand converts on the 
day of Pentecost (Acts ii, 41), but no account is given 
tee f baptism Sa hard ogee Emenee 

postles o! wate houses, in 
the writings of Justin Martyr, Clement, and Tertullian 
show that, during their time, there were no baptisteries, 
In later times the baptistery was one of the ezedra, or | 
buildings distinct from the church itself, and consist- 
ed of the porch, where the about to be baptized 
made the a dildo cb ik, anh Gcttnnen roeuy whers 
the ceremony was performed, Thus it remained till 
the sixth century, when the beptistery was taken into 
the church and afterward into the church it- 
eelf. The ancient baptisteries were sometimes called 
geriorijpia (illuminatoria), either because baptism was 
tometimes called gwricuoc, umination, or because 
they were places of illumination or instruction, preced- 
ing baptism, where the catechumens were taught the | 
first principles of the Christian faith, We occasion- 
ally meet with the word coAuyinOpa, or piscina (the 
font). The octagonal or circular form was adopted, 
surmounted with a dome, and the baptistery was situ- 
ated at the entrance to the principal or western gate. 
These edifices are of considerable antiquity, since one 
was for the ceremonial of the baptiam of Clo- 
vis. It is not possible to decide at what period they 
began to be miltiplied, and at length united to, or 
changed into parish churches; yet it appears that the 
alteration took place when stated seasons of baptisnr 
ceased, and the right of administration was ceded to 
all presbyters and deacons. The word baptistery is 
now applied also to the baptismal font,—Bingham, 
Orig. Eccles. bk. viii, ch. vii, § 1-4; Farrar, a. v. 


Baptists, » name given to those Christian denom- 
inatione which reject the validity of infant baptism, and 
pore ew pers params faeares 

to those who have a 
faith tn Corio The Baptist churches also, in general, 
maintain that the entire immersion of the body is the 


Baptists, use j 
The name Bapfis, as assumed by the Baptist denom- 
inations, of course i berber) booty saree 
Christian doctrine and practice of baptism ; 0 
sense thelr right to this distinctios name is denied 
all other Christian denominations, as well as 
lar claims of the Unpitarians and (Roman) 
their respective names, But, as established 
without having regard to its original signification, 
poli clt raorke | fears 4 ober pastes fi 
rejected Baptists as a term of reproach, 
{hey pecionh again bale identified with the Ansbap- 
tists of Munster, and as also incorrect, because most 
of their members receive the rite for the first time on 


I. History.—-1. Before Centery. — All 
Baptista, of course, claim that the apostolic chareh 
was essentially Baptist, and that infant baptism is an 
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ianovation, But Baptist writers differ concerning the 
time of the introduction of infant baptiam, and also as 
 ebeats ee isha goa 3 ble to trace an unin 
terrupted succession of Baptist charches from the a 

tlee’ time down to the present. Some Baptist writers 
have attempted to trace this succession, as Orchard 
(History of Foreign Baptists, Lond. 1888), who gives, 
as the summing up of his researches, that ‘‘all Chrie- 


of the Baptist denomination in constitution and prac- 
tice. In the middle of the third century the Novatian 
Baptists established separate and independent societies, 
which continued until the end of the sixth age, when 
these communities were succeeded by the Paterines, 
which continued until the Reformation (1517). The 
Oriental Baptist churches, with their sutcessors, the 
Peuliciana, continued in their parity until the tenth 


ors, The Baptista in Piedmont and Germany are ox- 
hibited as existing under different names down to the 
Reformation. These churches, with their genuine suc- 
ceseors, the Mennonites of Holland, are co 
and chronologically detailed to the present: period.” 
This view is, however, far from being shared by all 
Baptiste. The leading Baptist Quarterly of America, 
The Christian Review (Jan. 1855, p, 28), remarks as fol- 
lows: ‘We know of no assumption more arrogant, 
and more destitute of proper historic support, than that 
which claime to be able to trace the distinct and an- 
broken existence of a church substantially Baptist 
from the time of the apostles down to our own."’ Thus 
aleo Cutting (Historic Vindications, Boston, 1859, p. 14) 
remarks on such attempts: “I have little confidenca 
in the results of any attempt of that kind which have 
met my notice, and I attach little value to inquiries 
pursued for the predetermined purpose of such a dem- 
onstration.”” 


The non-Beptist historians of the Christian Church 
almost unanimously assert that infant baptism was 
practised from the beginning of Christianity hae Bar- 
Trem], and geverally maintain that no orgauized body 
holding Baptist principles can be found before the rise 
of the Anabaptists (q. v.), about 1520. See Pauzr- 
crans; Lottarps; WALDENsEs. Soon after the An- 
abaptiste, Mero (q. v.) renounced the doctrines of the 
Roman church, and organized (after 1586) a Baptist 
denomination, which spread widely, especially in Ger- 
many and Holland, and still existe. See Marno- 


SITES. 

2. Great Britain — Whether and to what extent Bap- 
tist principles were held in Great Britain before the 
sixteenth century is still a matter of historic contro- 
versy. In 1685 Henry VIII ordered sixteen Dutch- 
men to be put to death for being Anabaptists, and in 


to depart out of the kingdom within 21 days. King 
James refused all concessions to Baptists, aa well as to 
Nonconformists in general. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, Mr. Smyth (1610), a leading min- 
ister among the Baptists, published a work against 
persecution, but it called forth a new proclamation 
against the Baptists and their books, and in 1611, an- 
other Baptist, Mr. Wightman, was burned. Cromwell 

the Baptiste, but they were again persecuted 
under Charles II and James II. The Toleration Act 
of William I11, 1689, recognised them as the third 
dissenting denomination, The first Baptist churches 
were Arminian; a Calvinistic Baptist church was cs. 
tablished about 1638. In 1640 there were 7 Baptist 
con, in London, and about 40 more in the 
country. Those who held Arminian views received 
the name General, those who held Calvinistic views, 
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Samuel Shepard, Rev. William Rogers, Rev, Richard 
Furman, and the eccentric John Leland. Fruitful 
authors at the beginning of the present century were 
Thomas ones Rev. Henry Holcombe, James 
Manning, D.D., Rev. Dr. Stanford, Rev. Dr. Mercer, 
Rey. A. Broaddus, Rev. Jonathan Maxey, D.D., and 
Rev. William Staughton, D.D. The literature of the 
last fifty years is very numerous. We give below 
(from Crowell, Literature of the American Baptists 
during the last fifty years, in Afissionary Jubilee, N. Y. 
1865, p. 405-465) a List of the most important denomi- 
national works of Baptist authors, and of the most 
important contributions of Baptist authors to religious 
and general literature. 
A. Denominational Literature, —a. Didactic. — Jesse 
Mercer, of Georgia (on Ordination; Church Authority; 
Lord's Supper); Andrew Broaddus, Va, (Charch Dis- 
clipline); W. Crowell, Ml. (Church Members’ Manu- 
al); Warbam Walker, N. Y. (Church Discipline); E. 
Savage (Church Discipline); J.L. Reynolds (Charch 
Order); Th. F, Curtis (Progress of Baptist Principles ; 
Communion); Fr. Wayland (Principles and Practices 
of Baptist Churches); D.C. Haynes (The Baptist De- 
nomination); E. T. Hiscox (Church Directory); W. 
Jewell, S. W. Lynd, Mill, R. Fuller, T. L. Davidson, 
N. M. Crawford, E. Turney, W. C. Duncan, M. G. 
Clarke (Baptism); A. N. Arnold (Commanion); J. L. 
Dagg (Church Order), 5, Historical.—Benedict (Hist. 
of Baptists, the standard American work); Duncan 
(Early Baptists); W. Gammell (American Baptist Mis- 
sions); W. Hague (Bsptist Church transplanted from 
the Old to the New World); J. Newton Brown (Hist. 
of Bapt. Publication Society ; Baptint Bares Simon 
Menno); F. Dennison (Baptists and their ciples) ; 
8. 8, Cutting (Provinces and Uses of Baptist History’). 
c, Polemic (against other denominations).—S, Wilcox, 
D. Hascall, Th. Baldwin, G. Foote, J, T, Hinton, W. 
Hague, J. Richards, J, J. Woolsey, C. H. Hosken, R. 
B.C, Howell, E. Turney, G. W. Anderson, J.T. Smith, 
T. G. Jones, 8. Henderson, A, C. Dayton (the latter 
two specially against Methodism). a. Apolrgetic (in 
defence of Baptist principles). — Among thoso who 
wrote in defence of the Baptists reapecting the Lord's 
Supper were T. Baldwin, J. Mercer, D. Sharp, Spen- 
cer C, Cone, A. Broaddus, D. Merrill, G. F. Davis, H. 
J. Ripley, Barnes Sears, J. B, Taylor, T. F, Curtis, J. 
Knapp, A. N. Arnold, W. Crowell, H. Harvey, John 
L. Waller, A. Hovey, C. H. Pendleton, M. V. Kits 
Miller, Willard Judd, James Pyper, J. M. C. Breaher, 
M. G. Clarke, J. Wheaton Smith, Among the writers 
defending the denominational view of Baptirm are D. 
Merrill, H. Holcomb, Irah Chase, H. J. Ripley, Ado- 
niram Judson, W. Judd, A. Brongon, J.T. Smith, W. 
Hague, T. G. Jones, Richard Fuller, J. Bates, J. Dow- 
ling. ¢. Mymn-books.—The principal writers of lyric 
Ee are §. F, Smith, 8. Dyer, 8. D. Phelps, 8. P. 
iH. 8. Washburn, James D. Knowler, J. R, Scott, 
Miss M. A. Collier, Mil), L. H. Hill, J. N. Brown, R. 
Tarnbull. b ; 
B. Contributions of Baptist Authors to Religious Lit- 
erature.—a, Didactic,—Broaddus (Hist. of the Bible) ; 


W. Collier (Gospel Treasury); H. Holeombe (Primi- | Juége 


tive Theology); J. Newton Brown (Encyclopmdia of 
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eon (Syriac Grammar) ; A, Sherwood (Notes on New 
Testament), c. Polemical.—Against Universalism, by 
E. Andrews, J. Tripp, J. Russell, W. C, Rider, R. R. 
Coon ; against Roman Catholicism, by J. Dowling and 
R. Fuller. d. Historieal— Benodict (Hist. of all Re- 
ligiona); J. O, Chonles (Hist. of Missions); Mrs. H, 
C. Conant (Popolar Hist. of the Bible). 

4. Continent of Europe.—After the extirpation of the 
Anabaptiats, the Baptist principles were represented 
on the Earopean continent almost cause by the 
Mennonites (q.v.). In 1884 2 Baptist society was or- 
ganized in Hamburg by Oncken, a native German, who 
was immersed in the Elbe in 1838 by Dr. Sears, since 
which time the Baptists have spread rapidly in North- 
ern Europe. In several states, as Sweden and Meck- 
lenburg, they met with cruel persecution, but in Ham- 
burg they were recognised by the state in 1859. Be- 
sides the independent churches organized by them, 
Baptist doctrine, or at least the rejection of pedobap- 
tism, has found some adherents in several other church- 
es, 6. g. some pastors in the Free Evangelical churches of 
France, in the Reformed State Church of France, and in 
the Free A sc Church, founded in 1856 in Norway, 
Among the missions established by the Baptists in Asia, 
Africa, and Australasia, those in India, especially those 
among the Karens in Burmah (q. v.), have been the 
most successfal, The Karen mission not only counts 
numerous congregations, but is already the nucleus of 
a Christian nation. 

II. Doctrines and Government—The Baptists have 
no standard Confession of Faith. As their churches 
are independent, each adopts its own articles of re- 
ligion. In England, as has beon stated above, the 
“Qld Connection” are chiefly Socinians; the ‘' New 
Connection,” evangelical Arminians; the ‘‘ Particular 
Baptists,’ Calvinists of various shades. In the United 
States, the regular Baptists are for the most part Cal- 
vinists, perhapa of a stricter order than their Britieh 
brethren, The Baptists generally form ‘‘ Associa. 
tions,"’ which, however, exercise no jurisdiction over 
the churches. They recognise no higher church offi- 
cers than pastors and deacons, Elders are sometimes 
ordained as evangelists and missionaries. Botween 
clergy and laity they recognise no other distinction but 
that of office. 

Though Regular Baptists accept of no authority 
other than the Bible for their faith and practice, yet 
nearly all of the societies have a confession of faith in 
pamphlet form for distribution among its members, 
The following form, generally known as the ‘‘ New 
Hampshire Confession of Faith,” is perhaps in more 
general use among the societies in the North and 
East, while the ‘ Philadelphia Confession of Faith’ 
enced generally adopted in the South. We give 

hs 


Confeasion of Faith of Regular Baptiste (Northern). 

1. Tha Sortpteres.—We believe that the Holy Bible was 
written by men divinely sbepiret, and is @ perfect treasure of 
heavenly instruction; that it has God for its author, ralva- 
tion for ite end, and truth, without any mixture of error, for 
its matter; that it reveals the jes by which God will 
is, and shall remain to the end of the 


Religious Knowledge; Obligations of the Sabbath); | should 


Howard Malcom (Bible Dictionary; Extent of Atone-} ,, 


ment); Francis Wayland (The Ministry; Hamen Re- 
sponaibility); W. R. Williams (The Lord’s Prayer ; 


Religious Progress); H. C. Fish (History of Pulpit | = 


Eloquence). 6. Critical and .—Irah Chase 
(Constitutions and Canons of the Apostles; er 
H. J. Ripley (Four Goepels; Acts; Romans); H. B. 
Hackett (Chaldee and Hebrew Grammars; Acts; Phi- 
lemon); A.C. Kendrick (Olshausen’s Commentary) ; 
Th. C. Conant (Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar ; Job; the 
word BazriZery); Mrs. H. C. Conant (Neander’s Com- 
mentarics); R. E. Pattieon (Ephesians); J, T. Hinton 


(Daniel); A. Hovey (Miracles of Christ); E. Hutchin-| without defence 
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out sin; honored the divine law by his personal 
and by bis death made a full atonement for our 
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God, and secures every other blesaing 
eternity. 
6. Salvation.—We believe the 
blessings of salvation are made free to 
it ta the immediate duty of all to accept 
penitent, and obedient faith; and that or ad 
salvation of the greatest sinner on earth but 
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that 
mind; that it is 
sion by the power of the Holy Spirit, In connection 
truth, eo as to secure our voluntary obedience to 
and that ite evidence appears in the holy 
pentanca, faith, and newness of life, 

8. and Faith.—We believe the Scriptures 
that repentance and faith are sacred duties, and a)so insepa- 
rable wrought in oar souls by the regenera’ Spirit 


}. God's Piper of Grace.—We believe the Scriptures 
teach that election is the eternal purpose of God, ing to 
which he graciously regenerates, sanctifies, and saves sinners; 
that, being Ereeuy: conslstent with the free agency of man, it 
comprehends all the means in connection with the end; that 
4 ls a most glorious display of God's sovereign goodness, being 
infinitely free, wise, holy, and unchangeablu; that it utterly 
excludes boasting, and promotes aera love, prayer, praise, 
trust in God, and active imitation of lils free mercy; that Sb 
encourages the use of means In the highest degree; that it 
may be ascertalned by Sts effects in all who truly belleve the 
Goepel; that it is the foundation of Christian assurance; and 
that to ascertain it with regard to ourselves demands and de- 
serves the utmost diligence, 

10. pert iene’ batted aoe ee 

the process by w according to ¢! 
of God, we are made ers of his holiness; that it is a 

rogressive work; that it is 0 in regeneration; and that } 
it is carried on {n the hearts of believers by the presence and | 
power of the Holy Spirit, the Sealer and forter, " 
Continual use of the appointed means—especialiy 
God, eclf-examination, potirgay ee pecan and prayer. 

11. Perseverance of Sainta.—We believe the Scriptares 
teach that such only are real believers as endure unto the 
end; that their persevering attachment to Christ ls the grand 
mark which distinguishea them from superficial Legs oe 
that a a; | Providence watches over thelr welfare; and 
bmi’ pt by the power of God throngh faith nnto salva. 

D. 


12, The Law and Gospel.—We believe the Scriptures teach 
that the lew of God is the eternal and unchangeable rule of 
his moral government; that it is holy, just, and good; and 
that the Inability which the Scriptures ascribe to fallen man 
Saver tna mare hich nd 
iver which, and to restore them through a Me- 
Aintor to unfelgned obedience tothe holy law, ls one great end 
© Gospel, and o' Tmeans raco connected 
sepia soe maar aah 
turch,—We believe the Scriptures teach that 
@ viaible chureh of Chriat fa a congregation Daptixed bellev- 
ere, associated by covenant in the faith and fellowsh! 


'y from their love of sin; to 
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the dying love of Christ, preceded always by solemn selfes 


amination, 
14. The Christian Sabbath. We believe the Scriptures 
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ly in the world, 
That wo wil) cheerful, 
ae God has red 
fe all condi 


his marvellous light. 
‘*And may the God of peace, who 


dead our ford Jeane, that great shepherd of the sheep, through 
the blood of the evs: covenant, uw pres 
we to do his will, working fn us which is 


good 
pak e his sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom be glory 
and ever, Amzx," 


Cumfeasion of Faith of Baptist Churchas (Southern). 
Scripture js the only suffi. 
all ea knowledge, 


are to rest, 

9, God the Trindt.—The Lard our God ts bat one only liv- 
ing and true God, infinite io being and perfection. In thie 
divine and infinite belag there are three subsistencies, the 
Father, the Word (or Son), and Hoty Spirit, of one substance, 
power, and eternity. 

8. God's Decres.—Those of mankind that are predestinated 
to life, God, before tho foundation of the world was laid, ac- 
cording to his eternal and {mmntable purposes, and the secret 
coansel and good pleagure of hie will, hath chose io Christ 


wato ererlastin out of hia mere free grace love, 
withoat any olfer ¥u the creature as a condition or 


command giren unto him eye agit falt: 
to permit, having 4 


order it to hie 
parents, by this sin, fell from 


their o 
aod commanicn with God, whereby death came upon all; 
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procure it. 
8. The WiU.—Man, by his fall into « atate of ain, hath 
ly lost all will to any spiritual good accom: 
natural man, all 


bata mtn tah Hed) 
ing.—-"Thewe whorn God hath predestinated 
is pleased. 


alone. 
y |.—All those that are jostified, God vouchesfed, 
In and for the make of his only Son, Jesus Christ, to make 
takers of the grace of adoption, by which they are taken Into 
Se a a ee eee ea of children 


18, Saving Fatth.—The grace of falth, whereby the elect 
arv enabled to believe to the saving of their souls, ia the work 
is ordinarily wrought 


of the Spirit of Christ in their hearts, and 
Mrs ministry of the var Saxet ; 
Repentance.—Saving repentance ‘angelica! 
a bei the Holy Spirit made vensible of 
sill wa SEE da Coy 


vi o 
the fn, doth, by faith tn Christ, amble 
himself for it, with godly sorrow, detestation of it, and self-ab- 


16, God Works. —Good works, done in obedience to God's 
eae eee ener smne eee 

fa’ 

16 —Those whom God hath 


. Perseverance. ep ep alard 
Beloved, eflectually called and sanctified hee pirit, shall 
certainly persevere therein to the end, and meets A 

11. Moral Law.—The moral law doth forever bin 

to the obedience thereof, and 
‘aly In regard to the tnatter contained in it, but also 
im respect of the authority of God the Creator who gave It; 
neither doth Christ In the 


strengthen obligation. 
18, The Sabbath —God, by his word, jn a 


tive, moral, 
commandment, binding all men, in 


alt 


y inted one day in seven for a Sabbath to 
be kept holy anto which, from the 
world to the resurrect! Christ, was if 


Ce Fr ndaheeng foe op 
A gg A wg oad i asenseh of tho Velbon, 0 
ure! vw a a wer 
for the calling, inatitution, order, or government of the ureh 
CS a ae Gah In the execn- 
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Gospel any way disxilve, bat much | ican Baptist 


ford more than 400 out-stations, 


ie word. 

Church Oftoers.—A llpey ed church gpinered, 
completely imed according to the mind of rw gine orn 
of and members; and the «fiicers » ted by Chr’ st 
§ be Gusene nd ok Spars by the chureh azo }, or elders, 


Duty and Supyport.—The 
tors brewed emt h to wttend the services of Uhrist, fo hs 
charches, in the try of the word, and prayer, with watch. 

souls, as that must 
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i God, in light and r 
waiting for ihe full redemption of thetr bodies; and 
i th feted are oma tase hes rhe ual and the wal 
darkness, reserved 


and utter to the igmant of the grvas 


day. 

35, The Judgment.—God bath appointed » day wherein he 
will judge the world in by Jesus Christ, to whom 
all power and hripe= pre of the Father, then shall the 
righteous go Into everlasting life, receive the fulness of 


joy and glory, 
te: bat the 


The American Baptists differ also from the British 


iy in @ more genera! adoption of ‘‘close communion.” 


See Communion. 

III. Statistics; 1, United States.— According to the 
Baptist Almanac for 1866, there were, in 1865, 592 aseo- 
cations, 12,702 churches, 7867 ordained ministers, and 
1,040,808 mombers. Of the latter, 8244 were members 
in German and Dutch, 600 In Swedish, and 1400 in 
Welsh churches. The namber of Baptist colleges in 


A 1869 was 24. The oldest fs Brown University, at 


Providence, Rhode Island, which was founded in 1764, 
The next in age, Madison University, at Hamilton, 
New York, was founded in 1819, Fifteen were organ- 
ized from 1855 to 1859. ‘The oldest theological school 
was organized in connection with Madiron University 
in 1820. The whole number in 1869 was 12, The 
Baptiste, in 1869, published 28 weekly papers, 14 month- 
lies, and 2 quarterlies — the Christian Review, at New 
York, and the Southern Review and Eclectic, at Nasn- 
ville, Tenn. Two of the monthlies were published in 
foreign languages—one in German, one in Welsh. 
During the Civil War (from 1860 to 1864) a Be 
colleges, seminaries, and papers in the states belong- 


all, as’ ing to the Southern Confederacy were suspended, but 
| after the close of the war were gradually revived, 


The general benevolent associations are (1.) Amer- 
Union, established in 1814. 
The receipts in 1865 were @169,799. The Board has 
under ite care 19 missions: 8 among the Indians of 
North America, 2 in Europe, and 14 in South-eastern 
Avia. The Asiatic missions have 15 stations, and 
There are now connected 
with the missions, including those in this country and 


| exclusive of Europe, 84 American laborere—41 males 


and 48 femalee—together with over 500 native help- 
ert, of whom about 50 are ordained. Of native labor- 
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ors in Europe there are 200. According to incomplete 
returns, there are about 86,000 members. Sea Mre- 
SIONS. 

(2.) American Baptist Publication Society, estab- 
lished in 1824, In 1665 ite receipts amonnted to 
@158,954 93. Twenty-eight new publications were 
issued daring the year, making 99,997,150 pages 18mo. 
‘The total number of pages printed since the society's 
organization is about 681,000,000. The Reaper has a 
circulation of over 100,000. Twenty-six colporteura 
were in commission, distributed in the different states 
and in Sweden. 

Connected with the American Baptist Publication 
Society is the American Baptist Historical Soclety, 
which was established in 1853. 

(8.) American Baptist Home Mission , eatab- 
lished in 1882, Total receipts in 1865, @122,519. Mis- 
sionaries and agents employed daring the year, 246. 

(4.) American and Foreign Bible Society, See Br- 
sL® Socierizs. 

(5.) American Baptist Free Mission Society, estab- 
lished in 1848, Total receipts for the year 1866, @26,631. 

(6.) Southern Baptist Convention, established in 
1645. It holds biennial meetings. Its Foreign Mis- 
sion Board is located at Richmond, Va., and reported 
in 1850, recelpts, @39,524 88 ; expenditures, $31,024 63. 
The Domestic and Indian Mission Board is located 
at Marion, Ala. Receipts, 47,698 27; expenditures, 
41,869 70, There have been under commission dur. 
ing the year 85 missionaries: 19 among the Creeks, 
10 among the Choctaws, and 6 among the Cherokees. 
The Bible Board {s located at Nashville, Tenn. 

(7.) Southern Baptist Publication Society, estab- 
lished in 1847. Receipts in 1858, $9794 25; expend- 
itures, @9159 69. 
the society from the first is 222,175, containing 
82,775,666 pages. 

2. Great Britain.—According to the English Bapriet 
Manual for 1858, there were in Great Britain and Ire- 
land 88 associations of Particular Baptists, 1917 charch- 
es (of which 1182 were associated), 101,897 members, 
187,524 pupils of Sunday-schools. The annual report 
of the secretary of the Baptist Union in 1865 contained 
the following statistical statements: ‘All the coun- 
try and district associations in England but one were 
now affiliated with the Union, and in all Great Britain 
and Ireland bot four. Twenty churches had joined 
the Union during the year. The total number of 
churches in connection with the Union is 1832, the 
number of Baptist churches in the kingdom (England 
and Wales) being about 2400, Returns had been ob- 
tained from 1898 churches, and these ebowed a total 
of 198,296 members, or an excess of 22,063 over the 

ing year.” In Scotland there were, in 1865, 97 
Baptist churches, 95 ministers, and 6000 mombers. In 
Ireland, 87 churches, 24 ministers, 950 members, The 
Particular Baptists have 6 colleges: Bristol (founded 
in 1770); Horton College, Bradford (1804); Regent's 
Park, London (1810); Pontypool (1807); Haverford 
Weat (1841); and Edinburgh. The first five had to- 
gether, in 1859, 103 pupils. The General Baptists 
have a college at Nottingham (since 1798), with 7 stu- 
dents; tho New Connection of General Baptists a col- 
lege at Leicester. The and benevolent ro 
cleties are very numerous: the Baptist Year-book for 
1860 mentions 17. The Baptist Missionary Sociely had 
in 1859 an income of £26,519, and missions in India, 
Ceylon, the West Indies, Africa, and France, The 
Baptist Union strives to be a bond of union for the 
independent churches, to obtain statistical information 
on Baptist churches ard institutions throughout the 
world, and to prepare an annual report on the stato of 
the denomination. The General Baptist Missionary 
Society of the New Connection of General Baptists sus- 
teins a mission in India. (A complete list is also 
given in Schem's Eoclesiastical Year-book for 1859, Pp 
110.) According to the Baptist Year-book, the perlod- 
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icals of er peer paige of 1 weekly, 8 
annual, and 9 mo mI e 
& In other Countries. The British Possessions in 
America bad, in 1859, 17 associations, 460 charches, 887 
ordained ministers, 65,450 members, and 6 periodicals, 
of which one was in the French language. For Ger- 
many, the Re of the American Baptist 
Union, in May, 1866, gives 11,589 members; for 
Switzerland, 269; for Denmark, 1702. Sweden had, 
in 1865, 6606 members, The membership of the Bap- 
tist churches in France is estimated at about 700. 
Baptist periodicals are published in Sweden and in 
Germany. ae none i Baptists ee is 
iven (by Dr. Cox e Encyclopadia Metropolitana 
8 ok The miasion in Greece has been discontinued. 
In Asis the missions of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union (in India, Burmah, and ng ee | reported, 
1850, 14,828 members; those of the English Baptist 
Missionary Society (in India and Ceylon), 2128 mem- 
bers ; those of the General Baptist Missionary Society 
of England (in India), 833 members; those of the 
American Southern Baptiste (in China), 80 members, 
In Africa, tho American Southern Baptists have mis- 
sions in Liberia, with about 1200 members. The mis- 
sions of the English Baptist Missionary Society had, 
in 1859, 184 members. The number of Baptiste in 
Australasia is estimated at ere hosp ese: ee 
dict, History of the Baptists; Cox, Baptists (in the 
Ene, Metr.); Missionary Jubilee (N. Y. 1865); Smith, 
Tables of Church History; Herzog, Real. ¥ 
8.v.; Baptist Mamual (of England); American Baptist 
Almanac; Schem, Ecclesiastical Yearbook for 1859, p. 
27, 41, 110; Cutting, Historical Vindications. For a 
fuller account of works on the history of American Bap- 
, compare above, Baptist Literature. 
BAPTISTS, FREE-COMMUNION, s denomina- 
tion of Baptists which arose in the eighteenth century 
fm Rhode Isand and Connecticut, and owed its origin 
to the preaching of Whitfield. Many of those who 
were converted through his instrumentality formed a 
separate organization, and took the name “ tid 
Gradually they became Baptists, without, ever, 
practicing close communion. In 1785 they formed an 
association called the ‘‘Groton Union Conference.” 
Tn 1820 bad 25 churches, some of which soon 
onited with the Free-will Baptists. A General Con- 
rganized in 1885, but in 1841 the whole 
body united with the Free-will Baptists. See Belcher, 
ptt scr aera wt Cox, The Baptists (in the En- 


BAPTISTS, FREE-WILL, a section of Baptists 
which commenced in North America June 80, 1780. The 
first church was organized at New Durham, N. H., by 
Benjamin Randall, who in his twenty-second year was 
@ convert of George Whitfield. In 1784 the first quar. 
terly meeting was organized ; in 1792, the first yearly 
meeting, consisting of delegates of the quarterly meet- 
ings. The most successful minister of this denomina- 
tion was John Colby, who entered the ministry in 
1809, and died in 1827, In 1827 a general conference 
was formed, which was at first annual, then bi 
and is now triennial, and is composed of delegates ap- 
pointed by the yearly meetings. In 1841, nearly the 
whole body of another Baptist denomination, the Free- 
Communion Baptists, united with them, while, on the 
other hand, they withdrew, a few years age, con! 
from 4000 members in North Carolina on account of 
their being slaveholders, On the same principle, they 
refused to receive into the connection some 12,000 from 
Kentucky and vicinity, who sent deputies to tho gen- 
eral conference for that purpose. They are Arminians, 
and agree in doctrine almost wholly with the New 
Connection of General Baptists in England, except that 
they are open commanionists, while the English New 
Connection generally hold to strict communion, At 
the fifth general conference, held at Wilton, Me., in 
October, 1881, the subject of ‘ Washing the Saints’ 


, 
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egy chase pny or eget 


that the churches of the denomination should be at full 
liberty to retsin the ordinance or not. It ie now not 
generally practised, though not entirely in desuetude. 
The ecclesiastical bodies among Free-will Baptists are, 
the church, the quarterly meeting conference, the an- 
nual meeting, and the general conference, The offi- 
cers in the church are two—elders and deacons, Each 
church elects its own pastor, and exercises discipline 
over its owm members; but, as s church, it is account- 
able to the yearly meeting. Also ministers are nc- 
countable to the quarterly meetings to which they be- 
long, and not to the churches over which they are 
pastors. A coancil from the quarterly meeting or- 
ganizes churches and ordains ministers. The quar- 
terly meetings consist of ministers and sach brethren 
as the churches may select. The general conference 
meets every three years, and consists of delegates 


chosen from the annual conferences. 
Confeaston of Futth, 

1, The vea.—The Holy Scriptures, embracing the 

Old and New Testamen' ware cieanliey ration of God, 

eee "8 perfect rule of faith and prac- 


seth en oD dernal maatab, soaigtecel, mel 
spirit, meri eternal, imm: omnipresent, omni- 
relent, omnl: good, wise, just, and 


Teed peer of the universe; the 
Judge of men ; and the only 
Neoribiips Me extsta in three phn ens 


rfectiona, 
st dod, mighty 
eternal, nacl 
his works, lig is the only incarna- 
of the Divine Being. 
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and 
flan'a Primitive State, and hie Pall,—Our fires — 
created In the image of God, holy, and uprig 
temptation, fell Hil tha’ Ae rad 


ples et 


.—As sin cannot be pardoned without a 
fice, and the blood of beasts heres never actually wash 
ein, Christ gave himesif a we for the sina of the 
[d, and thus made salvation betty fseall Gate Through 
the rederoption of Christ man is placed on a recond state of 
trial; tiie second atate ao far differing from the first, that pow 
men are to tranegrcess the enmmands 
Gud, and ‘will net regain the of God In holiness bat 
through the atonement by the Recon of the Holy — 
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all our ran 
ern to God; believers are to strive for thie with all @llgence., 
. Perseverance,—As the regenerate are placed in a state 
their futare Caan and fina) salvation 


the righteous and the wicked, when there will be a 
1 sare when all will be judged according to the 
tl ; the righteous he admitted Into eter- 

ked to eternal mlvery. 


perronn 
bt: Di kas In @ more gen signi: 
the cay bory of real Christians thoaghont the world, ie 
choreh Merci ihe body of Christ, none but the regenerate, who 
obay the Gospel, are its real memb ra. Believer are re- 
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peeled 8 pariteular ct chureh on thelr giving 
fee) bse to walk scoording to Christian rule, 


i a ac RB Ny ment Hendler 
Holy Ghost; the only proper candidate belng one who 
evidence of i change cf heart, spree 


foe Communion -Comsan'on is a solemn Fal satel eG! 
ler. 


and wine, in commemoration ils 
rece of Uhrist,—4 merioan Chrtetion Re 
The denomination has a (altngea establishment at 
Dover, N. H.; two colleges-—Bates, at n, Me, 
with 48 students, and Hillsdale, Mich., with 600 sto- 
dents; two theological institutions—one at New Hamp- 
ton, N. H., with 16 students, the other at Hillsdale, 
Mich., with 21 students (1867). In 1866 the following 
statistics were reported: Yearly meetings, 61; quar 
terly meetin.rs, 147; ordained preachers, 1076; licensed 
preachers, 164; churches, 1264; total membersbip, 
56,258. The Foreign Missionary 
ation at Orissa, India qresiipis tee for 1866, $12,166); they 
have also a Home Miss, Society and an Education So- 
elety. In New Brunewick and Nova Scotia they bave 
about 4000 members, and a journal, the Religious [n— 
piney published at St. John's, N.B. See Stewart, 
History of Freesnill Bi Dover, 1862, vol. i, from 
1780 to 1880; (Winebrenner) Ristory of Denominations 
tm the United States ; Belcher, Rel. gious 
clopadia ‘Metropokitana): 
Yearbook for 1859; Freescill 
Be 


pti. 

BAPTISTS, GERMAN, a denomination of Ameri- 
can Baptists who are commonly called Dankers, while 
they call themselves Brethren, They originated at 
Schwarzenau, in Germany, in 1706, but were drives 

to America between 1719 and 1729. 

purposely neglect any record of their proceed. 

inga, and are opposed to statistics, which they believe 
to savor of pride, They originally settled in Pennsy> 
vania, but are now most numerous in Ohio, In 1790, 
a party of Univeraalists, led by one John Ham, eepae 
rated from the Dankers, since which time there bas 
been no connection between them. The seceders are 
to be found in Kentucky, Illinois, Miesouri, and Iowa, 
The whole denomination has been Lelieved to bold Unit 
versalist views, but they have always protested aguinst 
the charge. With the Mennonites, they appeal to the 
Confessions of Faith published in Holland two centu- 
ries ago. They practise trine immersion, with laying 
on of hands while the person is in the water. Ther 
lay their candidate forward in the water instead of 


of | backward, as the regular Baptists do. Their officera 


are bishops (or ministers), elders, teachers, and dea- 
cons (or visiting brethren). They also bave deacon. 
esses—aged women, who are allowed to exercise their 
gifts stated]y. Bishops are choren frcm the teachers, 
after they have becn fully tried and found faithfal 
It is their duty to travel from one congregation to an- 
other, to preach, to officiate at marriayes and funerals, 
to eet in order whatever may be wanting, to be pree 
ent at love-feasts and communions, when a Lishop is 


ae to be ordained, when teachers or deacons are chosen 


of elected, and when any officer is to be excommuni- 
cated. An elder {s the first or eldest chosen teacher 
in a congregation where there is no Lishop. It is his 
duty to appoint meetings, to sasist in excommunica- 
tion, to exhort and preach, to baptize, to travel occa 
sionally, and, where no bishop is present, to perform 
all the duties of the latter. Teachers are chosen by 
vote. It is their duty to exhort and preach at any of 
their stated meetings, and, when so requested by a 
| lebop or older, to perform the ceremonies of matrimo- 
ny and of baptism. It is the duty of deacons to keep 
a constant oversight of poor widows and their chil. 
dren, and give them such ald from time to time as may 
be necessary ; to visit all the families in the congre- 

at least once a year, and exhort, comfort, and 
edify them, as well as to reconcile all offences and 
misanderstandings that may occur from time to 
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time; and, when necessary, to reed the 
ony eee exhort at the regular meetings. An pad 
nual meeting is held about Whitsuntide, and attended 
by bishops and teachers, as well as by such other mem- 
bers as may be delegated by the lone, A 
committee of five of the oldest bishops hears those 


cases which may be referred to them by the teachers calico, and 


and tatives from the congregations, Their de- 
cisions are pablished in English and German. In 
plainness of speech and dress they resemble the So- 
ctety of Friends. They will not go to law, nor engage 
in war, and seldom take interest for the money which 
they lend to their poorer brethren, The Baptist Al- 
manac for 1860 estimates the number of their 
at 200, of congregations at 150, of members at 8: The 
census of 1850 gives them only 52 charch edifices, which 
Indicates that a large nomber of their congregations 
worship in school-houses. See Belcher, De 
nominations; Baptist Almanac for 1860, See TUNKERS. 

BAPTISTS, OLD-SCHOOL. A name assumed by 
thoee Baptists who, in the second half of the past cen- 
tary, oppoeed the formation of missionary societies, 
Sunday-echools, and similar institutions. which they 
considered as tes for letting in all those con- 
¢rivances in religion which make the salvation of men 


appear to depend on human effort. They are frequent-| ly 
neal 


ly, Anti-miasion or Antleffort Baptists, 
They have neither colleges nor theological instita- 
tions, and are almost entirely confined to the Western 
and Sonth-western States. Their namber is at 
on the decrease, In 1844 they counted 61,000 mem- 
bers; in 1854, 66,600; In 1859, 68,000, In 1850 they 
had 165 associations, 1720 churches, 825 ordained min- 
isters, and 1500 had been baptized in 1858. Ses Bel- 
cher, Religious Denominations; Cox, The Boptists; 
American ist Almanac. 

BAPTISTS, SEVENTH-DAY, a denomination of 
- Baptists who keep the seventh day of the week instead 
of the first as the Sabbath, In England they assumed, 
soon after the Reformation, the name of Sabbatarians; 
but in 1818 this term was rejected by the general con- 
ference in America, and the term Seventh-dey Bap- 
tists adopted. They believe that the firet day was not 
generally used in the Christian Church as Sabbath’ be- 
fore the reign of Constantine. 
keepera : 
‘no 


Tn 1698, a work 
advancing their views was published in England by 
one Nicholas Bound, D.D., and several of their mem- 
bers suffered imprisonment. They assemed a denomi- 
national organization In 1660, and counted at the end 
of the seventeenth century eleven churches, of which 
now only three remain. In America the first Seventh- 


centary, which held its meetings at firet annually, later 
(since 1846) triennially, In 1845 they divided them- 
selves into five ne (Eastern, Western, Cen- 


versity, both in the State of New York, besides several 
smaller academies. The Almanac for 1860 


igiows Denominations. 
BAPTISTS, SEVENTH-DAY (GERMAN), a de- 
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nomination of Baptists which arose by secession from 
the German Baptists (q. v.) or Dunkers. In 1725 
Conrad Baelssel published a tract against the celebra- 


the society 
to give up any of their 
recommend as a virtue, but do not require it. Gov- 
ernor Penn, who visited them frequently, offered to 
them five thousand acres of land, but they refused it. 
At an early period they established a literary institu- 
tion, a Sabbath-school, and a printing-office, and great- 
music. Branches of the society of Ephra- 
ta were established in 1756 in York county, and in 
1768 in Bedford county. Their prin settlement 
at present is at Snowhill, near the Antietam Creek, in 
Franklin county, Pa. Dr, Baird says, ‘‘ They are not 
believed to exceed a few hundreds in numbers, and 
their ministers may be as many as ten or twelve." 
See Belcher, Religions Denominations ; (Winebrenner) 

Hist. of Denom, in the U. 8, 

BAPTISTS, SIX-PRINCIPLE. The six prin- 
which distinguish this section of Baptists from 
others are those mentioned in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews vi, 1, 2, viz.: 1. Repentance from dead 
works; 2. Faith toward God; 8. The doctrine of bap- 
tisms; 4. The laying on of hands; 5. The resurrection 
of the dead ; 6. Eternal judgment. They distinguish 
four baptisms: 1. John’s ‘' baptizing with the baptism 
of repentance ;"’ 2. The baptism of the Holy Ghost and 
with fire on the day of Pentecost; 8, The baptism of 
Christ’s sufferings. But after the resurrection of 
Christ there is only one kind of baptism to remain, viz., 
4. The baptism of the believers in Christ in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Their rite of ‘laying on of hands” corresponds with 
Episcopal confirmation, and is the chief point in their 
system on which they insist. They refuse communion 
as well os church-fellowship with churches who do not 
practise it. The Six-Principle Baptiste are Armini- 
ans, holding to a general atonement, Their ministry 
generally has not been liberally educated nor adequate- 
ly supported, They are almost confined to Rhede 
Island, out of which they have only a few congrega- 
tlons in Maesachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
They originated as @ seperate organization in 1689, 
and at no period of their history counted more than 89 
churches. In 1852 they formed two yearly confer. 
ences, the one of Rhode Island and Massachusetta, 
the other of New York and Penosylvania, The Bap- 
tist Almanac for 1860 gives the bllowin statistics ; 


written covenant. The ty which belonged to 
was common 88 


Baptize. See Barrisx. 


Bar (properly 1°73; bert“ack) chiefly occurs in the 
following senses: that whereby a door is bolted and 
made fast (Neh. iil, 8); a narrow cross-board or rafter 
wherewith to fasten other boards (Exod. xxvi, 26); a 
rock in the sea (Jonah if, 6); the bank or shore of the 
sea, which, as a bar, ehate ap ite waves in their own 
place (Job xxxviil, 10); strong fortifications and pow 
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erful impediments are called bars, or bars of iron (Isa, 
xlv,2; Amos i, 5). See Doozr. 

Bar. See Corx. 

Bar- (Gap-, Heb. and Chald. "3, a son), a patro- 
nymic sign, as Ban—Jzsvs, Ban-Jona, etc. See BEn-. 

Barabbas (Bapa8sac, for the Chald. NX “iD, 
son of Abb2, Simonis, Onom. N. T. p. 88; a common 
name in the Talmud, Lightfoot, Hor. Hebd. p. 489), a 
robber Qverie, John xviil, 40) who had committed 
murder in an insurrection (Mark xv, 7; Luke xxill, 
19) in Jerusalem, and was lying in prison at the time 
ofthe trial of Jesus before Pilate, A.D. 29. 
rator, in his anxiety to save Jesus, proposed to release 
him to the people, In accordance with thelr demand 
that he should release one prisoner to them at the Pase- 
over. Asa rebel, he was subject to the punishment 
laid down by the Roman law for such politica! offences, 
while as a murderer he could not escape death even 
by the civil code of the Jews. Bat the latter were so 
bent on the death of Jesus that, of the two, they pre- 
ferred pardoning this double criminal (Matt. xxvii, 
16-26; Mark xv, 7-15; Luke xxiii, 18-25; John xvill, 
40), who was accordingly set free (Acte fii, 14). There 
appears to have been a usage in Jerusalem, at the 
chal feast, for the governor to release to the ea 
prisoner whom they might particularly desire. This 
custom does not appear to have been ancient; it was 
probably derived elther from the Syrians or from the 
Greeks and Romans, the former of whom had such o 
custom at their Thesmophorie, the latter at their Lec- 
tisternia, Some think the policy of this provision 
was obviously to conciliate the favor of the Jews to- 
ward the Roman government. See Passover. 

Origen says that In many copies Barabbas was also 
called Jesue(Incoiv Bapaj3iiav; seethe Darmast, Lit.. 
Bi, 1848, p. 588). The Armenian Version has the same 
reading: ‘‘Whom will you that I shall deliver unto 
you, Jesus Barabbas, or Jesus that is called Christ?” 
Griesbach, in his Comment., considers this as an inter- 
polation, while Fritzsche has adopted it In his text 
(so also Tischendorf in Matt. xxvii, 16, 17, bat not 
his lasted.), We can certainly conceive that a name 
afterward #0 sacred may have been thrown out of the 
text by some bigoted transcriber, On the other hand, 
the contrast in ver. 20, ‘that they should ask Barab- 
bas and destroy Jesus,’’ seems fatal to its original po- 
ation in the text. See Jzsus, 

Bar’achel (Heb. Barakel’, 5823, whom God hae 
Blessed ; Sept. Bapayi ha), the father of Elihu the Buzite, 
one of Job’s three “ friends” (Job xxxii, 2, 6). B.O. 
prob. ante 2000. 

Barachi’ah (same name as BerecuiAn; Sept. 
Bapaxtac), the father of the prophet Zechariah (Zech. 
i, 1, 7). B.C, ante 500. 

Barachi’as (Bapayiac, the Greek form ofthe name 
Basacnran), father of tho Zechariah (Zacharias) men- 
tioned in Matt, xxiil, 86, as having been murdered by 
the Jaws, See ZecHARIAH. 

Baradzeus, Jaconus, See Jaconrrza, 

Barah. See Betu-Baran. 

Ba’rak (Heb. Barak’, P73, lightning; Sept. and 
N. T. Bapae, Joseph, Ant, v, 5, 2, Baparoc; comp. 
the family name of Hannibal, Barea="‘lightning of 
war'’), son of Abinoam of Kedesh-naphtall, a Galilean 
clty of refuge in the tribe of Naphtali (Judg. iv, 6; 


comp. Josh, xix, 87; xxi, 32). He was summoned: 


by the prophetess Deborah to take the field against the 
hostile army of the Canaanitish king Jabin (gq. v.), 
commanded by Sisera (q. v.), with 10,000 men from 
the tribes of Naphtall and Zebulon, and to encamp on 
Mount Tabor, probably because the 900 chariots of 
fron (Judg. iv, 3), in which the main force of Sisera 
consisted, could not so easily maneuvre on uneven 
ground. After some hesitation, he resolved to do her 
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bidding, on condition that she would go with him, 
which she readily promised. Ata signal given by the 
prophetess, the little army, seizing the opportunity of 
@ providential storm (Joseph. Ant. v, 4) and a wind 
that blew in the faces of the enemy, boldly rushed 
down the bill, and utterly routed the unwieldy host of 
the Canaanites in the plain of Jezreel (Esdraelon), 
“the battle-fleld of Palestine.” From the prominent 
mention of Taanach (Judg. v, 19, '' sandy soil’) and of 
the river Kishon, it is most likely that the victory was 
partly due to the suddenly swollen waves of that im- 
petuous torrent, particularly its western branch, called 

iddo. The victory was decisive, Harosheth taken 
(Judg. iv, 16), Sisera murdered, and Jabin ruined. A 
peace of forty years ensued, and the next danger came 
from a different quarter, The victors composed a 
pene epinician ode in commemoration of their de- 
Hverance (Judg. v). See Dresoran. Barak's faith 
is commended am the other worthies of the Old 
Tost, in Heb. xi, 82, See also Benz-napax. 

From the incidental date apparently given in Judg. 
v, 6, some have regarded Barak as a contemporary of 
Shamgar. If 80, he could not have been so late as 
178 years after Joshua, where he is generally placed. 
Lord A. Hervey supposes the narrative to be a repoti- 
tion of Josh. xi, 1-12 (Genealogies, p. 228 aq.). A great 
deal may be said for this view: the names Jabin and 
Hazor; the mention of subordinate kings (Judg. v, 
19; comp. Josh. xi, 2 eq.) ; the general locality of the 
battlo; the prominence of chariots in both narratives, 
and especially the name Misrephoth-maim, which 
seems to mean ‘burning by the waters,”’ as in thy 
margin of the A. V., and not ‘the flow of waters.” 
Many chronological difficulties are also thus removed ; 
but it is fair to add that, in Stanley's opinion (Palest, 
p. 882 -) there are rt ig em difficulties in the 
way (Ew fd, Geach, d. Ve Terael; Thomson, Land 
and Book, ii, 141 8q. There appears, therefore, on the 
whole, no good reason for departing from the regular 
order of the judges, which places his rnle B.C. 1400- 
1869,—Kitto, s. v.; Smith,s.v, See Jupaxs, 


Baratier, Jonx Purp, an eminent boy-scholar, 
was born January 19th, 1721, at Schwabach, in An- 
spach, His father, Francis, was pastor of the French 
Protestant church in Schwabach, and gave his son 
carefal education from infancy. At five years old he 
could speak Latin, French, and German, and at seven 
he knew by heart the Psalms z Beate te his are 

ear he composed a Hebrew Dic Fare words, 
Ae In bis thirteenth he plnccrnagl & Itinerary of 
Benjamin of Tudela (Amst, 1784, 2 vols. 8vo). He 
afterward applied himself to ecclesiastical history, the 
fathers, and theology, and answered a Unitarlan work 
which Crellins published (under the name of Artemo- 
nius) in a book entitled Antiartemonius (Nuremb. 1786). 
In 1785, on his way to Berlin, he passed through 
Halle, where he was made M.A.; upon which occasion 
he composed, impromptu, fourteen theses {n the pres- 
ence of the professors, and on the following day de- 
fended them for three hours before a public audience 
with entire success, At Berlin he was received with 
honor by the king, and was enrolled among the mem- 
bers of the Royal Society, At the king's request he 
established himself at Halle to study law, and died 
there October 5th, 1740, only nineteen years of 
age. He also published itio Chronologica de 
Successione antiqui Rom, Pontificum (Utrecht, 1740, 
4to), and some other works. His life, by Formey, waa 
published et Halle, 1741 (2d ed. Frankfort, 1755).— 
Biog. Unio. ili, 822 ; Landon, Keel. Dict, 6, v. 


Barbadoes, one of the Windward group of the 
Weet India Islands, which In 1860 had a population of 
126,864 inhabitants, seven eighths of whom are blacks, 
It ts the eee of @ bishop of the Chorch of England, 
whose diocese comprises al] the British Windward ” 
ands, and had, in 1659, 68 clergymen, includin: 
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archdeacons, There are many well-endowed public | 


schools, among which Codrington College has a rev- 
enue of £3000 a year (Clergy List for 1860, Lond. 1860, 
8vo). See West Ixpres. 

Barbara, St., whose day is obeerved in the Greek 
and Roman churches December 4th, is said to have 


suffered martyrdom at Hellopols, Egypt, under Ge. | 


lerius, A.D, 806 (Assemani, Orient, i, 63), An- 
other account makes the place Nicomedia, the time 
A.D. 285, and says that after her conversion she ex- 
horted her father to be converted, but he accused her 
and put her to death with torture.—A. Butler, Lires of 
Saints, Dec. 4. 


Barbarian (SdpGapoc), a term used in the New 
Testament, as in classical writers, to denote other na- 
tions of the earth in distinction from the Greeks (Serv. 
ad Virg, .£n. ii, 604). ‘I am debtor both to the 
Greeks and Barbarians’ (Rom. i, 14). (Comp. Plato, 
Polit, p. 260; Erat, p. 888; Theat. p.175; Pliny, xxix, 
7; Aristot. De Celo, i, 8; Polyb. v, 88, 6.) In Coluss. 
iil, 11, ‘*Greek nor Jew—Barbarian, Scythian"’—Bap- 
Bapog seems to refor to those nations of the Roman 
empire who did not speak Greek, and ExdGn¢ to nations 
not under the Roman dominion, In 1 Cor, xiv, 11, 
the term is applied to a difference of language: “If I 
know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be unto 
him that speaketh o barbarian, and he that speaketh 
shall be a barbarian unto me,” Thus Ovid, “ Barba- 
ras hic ego sum, quia non intelligor ulli”’ (7yis¢. v, 10, 
87). In Acts xxviii, the Inhabitants of Malta are 
called BapBapor, because they were originally a Car- 
thaginian colony, and chiefly spoke the Punic lan- 
guage. In the Sept. GapGapog is used for the Hebrew 
13>, ladz’, ‘‘a people of strange language” (Psa, cxiv, 
1); Chaldee "R"293, In the rabbinical writers the 
same Heb. word is applied to foreigners in distinction 
from the Jews; and in the Jerusalem Talmud it is ex- 
plained as meaning the Greck language; Rabbi Solo- 
mon remarks that whatever is not in the holy tongué 
is called by this term (Buxtorf, Lez. Talm. s. v.). Ac- 
cording to Herodotur, the Egyptians called all men 
barbarians who did not speak the same language ns 
themselves (il, 158), Clement of Alexandria uses it 
respecting the Egyptians and other nations, even when 
speaking of their progress in civilization, as in his 
Strom. |, ch, xvi, § 74: ' Barbarians have been in- 
ventors not only of philosophy, but likewise of almost 
every art. Tho Egyptians, and, in like manner, the 
Chaldw ins, first introduced among men the knowledge 
of astroiogy.”” In a singular passage of Justin Mar- 
tyr’s first Apology the term is applied to Abraham and 
other distinguished Hebrewa: ‘We have learned and 
have before explained that Christ is 
the first-begotten of God, being the 
Word (or reason, Adyov évra) of 
which the whole human race partake, 
And they who live agreeably to tho 
Word (or reason, ol perd Aoyou Pru 
oavrec) are Christians, even though 
esteemed atheists; such among the 
Greeks were Socrates, Heraclitus, 
and tho like; and among the barda- 
rians (‘among other nations,’ Chev- 
allier’s 7rvms.), tv Bap/aporg, Abra- 
ham, Ananias, Azarias, Misael, and 
Elias, and many othors,”’ Apol, j, 46, 
Strabo (xiv, 2) suggests that the 
word bar-bar-ce was originally an im- 
itative sound, designed to express a 
harsh, dissonant language, or rome- 
times the indistinct articulation of 
the Greek by foreigners, and in- 
stances the Carians, who, on the lat- 
ter account, he conjectures, were 
tormed hy Homer Sapapspwror (Il- 
iud, ii, €67), although it is doubtfu} 
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whether jn the same sense (Thucyd. i, 8). The word 
‘appears to have acquired a reproachful venss during 
\the ware with the Persians; their country was called 
19 Bapjapoc (yi) (Demosth, Philipp. iii). ; In 1 Cor. 
vy, 18,1 Tim, ill, 7, we have ‘those outside’’ (oi (fw), 
and Matt. vi, 82, ‘the nations’’ (rd 07), used He- 
braistically for “the Gentiles’ (O73, BTN, in very 
much the same sort of sense as that of BapSapor), to 
distinguish al} other nations from the Jews; and in 
the Talmadists we find Palestine opposed to “the 
lands” (MSN), Just as Greece was to Barbaria or ¥) 
BapBapog (comp. Cic. Fis, il, 15; Lightfoot, Centeria 
| Chorogr. ad init.). And yet ro completely was the term 
BapBapog accepted, that even Josephus (Ant, xi, 7, 1; 
xiv, 10, 1; xxvi, 6, 8; War, introd,; Ayion, i, 11 and 
22) and Philo (Opp. i, 29) scruple as little to reckon 
the Jews among them as the carly Romans did to ap. 
ply the term to themselves (‘‘ Demophilus scripait, 
Marcus vertit barbare,"’ Plant. Asin, prol. 10). Very 
natarally, the word, after o time, began to involve no- 
tions of cruelty and contempt (6npo¢ BapBapov, 2 
Macc. iv, 25; xv, 2, etc.), and then the Romans ex- 
cepted themselves from the scope of its meaning (Cic. 
De Rep. i, 87, § 68), Afterward only the savage na- 
tions were called barbarians, though the Greek Con- 
stantinopolitans called the Romans “barbariaus” to 
the very last (Gibbon, li; vi, 851, ed. Smith), See 
Iken, De Scythse «t Barbaris, in the Biblioth. Brem. I, 
v, 767 9q.; Kyps, Observ. il, 162; Schleusner, Thes, 
Phil. j, 50; Dougtswi Analect. ii, 100 aq.; Rautb, Ced, 
Sinn u. Gebrauch des Wortes Barbar (Nornb. 1814). 
—Kitto, s. v.; Winer, i, 187, See Hettxmist, 


Barbelo, one of the chief female wons of the Gnos- 
tics, especially of the Nicolaites and the Borborians, 
the mother of every thing living. She lived with the 
father of the universe aud with Christ in the eighth 
heaven. Hence the surnamo Barbelites, which was 
given to the Gnostics. Seo Gxosticisa. 


Barber (3), gal/ab’), ‘Son of man, take theo a 
sharp knife, take thee a barler's razor, and cause it to 
pase upon thine head and upon thy beard” (Ezek. v, 
1). Shaving the head was customary among the Jews 
asan act of mourning. See Grier. Sometimes, for 
the same reason, the hair of the beard was also shaven, 
or plucked off, as was done by Ezra on his arrival at 
Jerusalem on finding that the Hebrews had intermixed 
with the nations around them, and plunged into all 
their idolatries (Ezra ix, 8), See Haim. The opera- 
tion of shaving the head was probably performed much - 
in the same manner as is now usual in the East. Tho 
operator rubs the head gently and comfortably with 
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his hand molstened with water. This he does for a|of Sebastian Brandt, the old title being The Slyp of 
considerable time; and hé afterward applies the razor | Folye of the Worlde (London, 1509).—New Gen. Biog. 
(q. v.), shaving from the top of the head downward. | Dict. il, 47; Allibone, Dictionary of Author, 1, 116. 
Barber, Jowx, an English civilian of All Souls',} Barolay, Henry, D.D., was born in 1714, and 
Oxford, who graduated D.C.L, in 1582, He was pat-|graduted at Yale in 1784, serving for some years as 
ronized by Archbishop Cranmer, and assisted in the | missionary among the Mohawks. He went to England 
preparation of the well-known king's book, the Neo- | in 1787 to be ordained, and on his return assumed the 
essary Doctrine of a Christian Man. Werber died at] charge of the Protestant Episcopal Church at Albeny 
Wrotham about the beginning of 1549. — New Gen. | In 1746 he became rector of Trinity Church, New 
Biog. Diet. iii, 148; Landon, Ecol, Dict. 0. v. York, oe vs agen ae ae wo te a 
Barbets, » name given to the Vaudois of the| Wa# made D.D. by the University of Oxford in 1760. 
monntains of Phadinoal fom the fact of their minis- | Dr- Barclay was zealous and indefatizable, his disposi- 
ters being styled Barbes, or elders. See Vaupors. bryan a and his life most exemplary.—Sprague, 
Barburim. See Fow.. tel 
Barclay, John, was bom at Pont-d-Mousson, in 
Barcelona, one of the chief citles of Spain, and) rorrsin, where bis father, William Barclay (q. v.), was 
vee of a Roman Catholic archbishop. Councils were law professor, in 1582. He studied at the college of 
held there in 540, 599, 906, 1064, and 1068. They tne Jesnits there, and the brethren, observing his gen- 
paseed canons respecting church discipline and chorch | ing attempted to draw him into thelr order, This 
property, and the last, in particular, proposed the sub-| (gonded his father, who left the college with his son 
stitution of the Roman for the Gothic rite. in 1608 and returned to England. He wrote verses 
Bar-cepha, Moses, « Jacobite bishop and acthor, | in praise of King James, and would doubtless have 
who early in ijfe entered the convent of Sergina, on | succeeded at court had he not been a Romanist. His 
the Tigris. He was afterward raised to the episcopal | literary reputation rests on his Argenie (1621, and 
order under the name of Severus, and {s sometimes | many editions since), which had an immense popular- 
called bishop of Beth-Ceno, sometimes of Bethraman. | ity, and was translated into various languages. We 
He is eaid to have died jn 918. He composed a ‘‘Com-] mention him here for the following works’ Series 
mentary on Paradise’ in Syriac, which was trans- efacte divinitus parricid'i, etc. (A History of the 
lated into Latin by And. Masius, and printed at Ant-| Gunpowder Plot, Amst. 1605, 12mo); Pietas, ete. (a 
werp in 1569, 8vo (also in Bibliotheca Patrum and in| defence of his father’s work, De Potestate Pape, against 
Critic: Saeri), This work is divided into three parts. | Bellarmine; Paris, 1611, 4to); Parenens ad Sectarios 
Part I inquires whether there was both a terrestrial | hujus temporis (Rome, 1617, 12mo; an appeal to Prot- 
and a spiritual paradise, and conclades that there was| cstants in favor of Romanism). He died at Rome, 
bat one. Part II gives the mystic signification of all | Aug. 12, 1621.—New Gen. Biog. Dicticnary, ii, 49; Alli- 
the passages of Holy Scripture relating to the terres-| bone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 117. 
trial paradise. Part III answers the objection of her-! Barclay, John, founder of the  Bercans” (q. ¥ ), 
etics, e. g. that of Simon Magus, who accused the Al-| was born at Muthill, Perthshire, Scotland, in 1784, and 
mighty of the want of power to preserve Adam from | studied at St. Andrews, where he graduated A.M. In 
the fall —Clarke, Sacred Literature, \i, 655. 1759 he was licensed by the presbytery of Auchterar- 
Barckhausen, Coxnap Heztwatcu, a German| der, and became assistant minister of Errol, and in 
theologian of the 18th century. He was professor, | 1763 assistant minister of Fettercairn in Forfarshire. 
and later rector of one of the Berlin colleges. He had| Here he began to act the religious Icader, and attract- 
with his colleague Volckmann an animated controversy | od crowds of hearers by his novelties of doctrine. In 
on the subject of divine grace, Volckmann advocating | 1766 he published a Paraphrase of the Book of Pealms, 
universal grace, and Barckhausen maintaining partica-| with a dissertation on Interpretation, which was cen- 
larism. The title of the work of Barckhausen, which | sured by the presbytery. On the death of the clergy- 
he published under the name of Pacificus Verinus, is| man to whom he was assistant in 1772, the presbytery 
Amica Collatio doctrina de gratia quam vera reformata| refused him the necessary testimonials for accepting a 
confitetur ecclesia, cum doctrina quam Volckmanaus pub-| benefice elsewhere, and he then left the Church of 
isei juris fecit (Furth, Ht} The controversy was| Scotland, and became the leader of the sect called Be- 
Joined in Ly several other theologians on both sides ;| reans, of which a few Vi prmcasare still exist. He 
and Barckhausen himself is aaid to be the author of | of for some time in Edinburgh, and subsequent- 
another work on the subject, published in the German j ly in London and Bristol. In London ho kept open 
language (Abgendthigte Ehr- und Lehr-Rettung der Re-| a seating society, where he supported his doctrines 
Sormirten Kirchen [1714}). In 1719, a royal edict of | against all impugners, 'He died on the 29th of July, 
King Friedrich Wilhelm I imposed silence upon both | 1798.—Penny Cyclopedia, s.v. See BEREAKS. 
parties.—Herzog, Supplem. i, 167, Barclay, Robert, of Ury, the eminent Quaker, 
Barolay, Barklay, or De Barklay, Alexan- | was the son of Colonel David Barclay, and was born 
Ger, a poet and prose writer, born toward the end of | at Gordonstown, in Morayshire, Scotland, December 
the 15th century, but whether English or Scotch by | 28,1648, His elementary education over, be was sent 
birth ie uncertain. He was certainly at Oriel College, | to the Scotch college at Paris, where bis uncle was 
Oxford, about 1495, and, after finishing bis studies, be| rector, and there he imbibed « strong predilection for 
travelled in Holland, Germany, Italy, and France, and} Romenism, His uncle offered to make him his helr 
studied the languayes and literature of those countries. if he would stay in France and enter the Roman 
Returning to England, he becamo ono of the priests or; Church; but, though his youthful imagination had 
prebendariea of the collego of St. Mary Ottery, Devon-| been impressed by the splendid services of the church, 
shire, and was afterward a monk of the Benedictine; he refused, and returned to England in 1664, It is 
monastery of Ely, where ho continued till the stipes | sald that even at this time (when he wae only sixteen) 
sion of the monastery in 1539. In 1546 he obtained he was an excellent scholar, and could speak in the 
the vicarage of Great Badow and that of Wokey. On Latin language with wonderful fluency and correct- 
80th April, 1652, he was presented to the rectory of ‘ness. His father joined the Quakers in 1666, and his 
Allhallows, but died in June of that year at Croydon. example was scon followed by his eon, who thance- 
His charactcr as @ priest is dabions, but of his merit forward became an indefatigable propagator of thelr 
as a writer thero is no dispate. if thero were no other opinions both at home and in Holland. He gives an 
proof of it than his fumous Ship of Fools, partly a account of his change, in substance, as follows (in bir 
franslation and partly an imitation from the German! Treatise on Universal Love), viz. : that ‘‘his ‘first ed 
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acation fell among the strictest sort of Calvinists,’ 
those of his country ‘surpassing in the heat of seal 
“pot only Geneva, from whence they derive thelr pedi- 
gree, but all the other so-called reformed churches ;’ 
that shortly afterward, his transition to France had 
thrown him among the opposite ‘sect of papists,’ 
whom, after a time, he found to be no less deficient in 
charity than the other; and that consequently he had 
refrained from joining any, though he had listened to 
several. The ultimate effect of this was to libsralize 
his mind by convincing him of the folly and wicked- 
ness of religious strife. In both Calvinista and Cath- 
olics he found an absence of ‘the principles of love,’ 
*a straltness of doctrine,’ and s ‘ practice of persecn- 
tion,’ which offended his idea of Christianity, as well 
aa his gentle and generous nature. He therefore al- 
lied himself gladly to this new sect, whose distinguish 
ing feature was its charity and pure sim of 
Christian life, and soon became one of its most devo- 
ted adherents and its ablest advocate, In the course 
of hie Life he made several excursions into England, 
Holland, and Germany, earnestly propagating 
peaceful views wherever he went, and occasionally en- 
joying the companionship of William Penn.” 

Barclay believed, as the of Friends now do, 
that divine revelation is not incompatible with right 
reason, yet he beljeved, as orthodox Friends also now 
do, that the faculty of reason alone, unassisted Ly di- 
vine illumination, is unable to comprehend or receive 
the sublime truths relative to that redemption and sal- 
vation which came by Jesus Christ. To show that the 
tenets held by the soclety were capable of 5 rational 
vindication, Barclay peat al} the powers of his in- 
tellect, and produced s succession of works in explana- 
tion and defence of Quakerism. The first was Truth 
cleared of Calumnies (1670), eapecially in reply to 
Mitchell, a minister near Aberdesn, who reiterated his 
slanders in a pamphlet, which was answered by Bar- 
clay in his Wilkam Mitchell unmasked, etc. (Ury, 1671). 
Then followed an exposition of the doctrines aud prin- 
ciples of the Quakors, bearing the title ‘\A Catechism 
and Confession of Faith, approved of and agreed unto 
by the General Assembly of the Patriarcha, Prophets, 
and Apostles, Christ himself chief Speaker in and 
among them; in which the answers are al] given in 
the language of the Bible’ (1675); translated into 
Latin, Catechismus @& Fides Confessio A etc. 
tree 1676, 8vo); The Anarchy of the Ranters 

1676, 12mo); & Vindication of the same (1679); 
Theses Theologiow, comprising, in fifteen propositions, 
the doctrines maintained by the Quakers. This was 
sent abroad, in various languages, to the princi; 
clergy of Europe, and was made the basis of Barclay's 
greatest work, Theologice vere Christiana Apologia (Am- 
sterd. 1676, 4to): translated into English, 4m Apology 
Sor the true Christian Dicinity, etc. (London, 1678; of- 
ten reprinted, and translated into German and other 

languages). The Apology was dedicated to King 
Charles II, and had the misfortune to receive the 
praise of Voltaire. ‘The leading doctrine which runs 
through the whole took fs, that divine trath is mado 
known to us not by logical investigation, but by inta- 
ition or immediate revelation; and that the faculty, if 
it can be technically defined, by which such intuition 
is rendered possible, is the ‘internal light,’ the source 
of which is God, or, more properly, Christ, who is the 
‘light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.’ The identity of this doctrive with that held 
by Mr Maurice and others of the Broad Church in the 
present day has been more than once remarked.” 
“Holy Writ,’ according to Barclay, “is @ declaratio 
fontie, not tha original source of knowing the truth ; it 
no adequate rule for doctrine and morals, though 

it gives a trae and credible testimony to the original 
source of knowledge. It is subordinate to the Holy Spir- 


it, from whom it derives itsexcellence. It is worthy of | rersal 


notice, that he argues for the subordination of Scrip- 
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ture to the inward light on the same grounds as Roman. 
ism pleads for the necessity of tradition. He points 
to the many contradictory interpretations of the Bible, 
which require a higher criterion, and asserts that this 
can only be found in the inward divine word. The 
subjective tendency, if carried out to its consequences, 
might lead to entirely giving up the objectivity of di- 
vine reve ’* (Neunder, History of Dogmas, ii, 672). 
So able a book naturally gave rise to controversy, 
the assumption of inward light being supposed ly 
many to set aside the superior authority of Scriptore, 
and the denial of the perpetuity of baptism and the 
Lord's Supper occasioning a suspicion of infidelity. 
On this supposed tendency of the system it was acri- 
moniously attacked by John Brown, in a work to which 
he gave the title of * Quakerism the Pathway to Pa- 

’ The Apology was also much canvassed in 
various seats of learning. Nicholas Arnold, a pro- 
fessor in the University of Franeker, wrote against it, 
and Barclay replied; and in the same year an oral 
discussion took place between some students in the 


his | University of Aberdeen on the one side, and the au- 


thor, assisted by bis friend George Keith, on the other. 
“No part of the ‘Apology’ was controverted by so 
many opponents as that in which the necessity of an 
inward and immediate revelation was insisted upon. 
It was the only portion of the work which could be 
considered . ‘The other doctrines contained in 
it had all been maintained by abler defenders, their 
arrangement in the Quaker system of theology being 
the only point in which they differed from the Armin- 
ian scheme. None of the numerous publications in 
which this leading tenet of this new faith was at- 
tempted to be disproved called forth a reply from the 
writer; but having been roquested by Adrian Paets, 
an ambassador from the court of the Netherlanda, with 
whom he had some conversation on the principles of 
the Friends, to reconsider the strength of some objec. 
tions which he bad advanced against them, Bai 
addressed him in Latin on the subject while he was in 
the prison at Aberdeen, reviewed bis former arguments, 
and declared himself more convinced of their trath 
than he had ever been, in his treatiee on Jmmediate 
Revelation (see below), 

‘The discipline or church government of the So- 
clety of Friends was as much defamed as their relig- 
ious opinions. It could not be denied that in their 
forms of worship, of marriage, and of burial there was 
a wide departure from the customary ceremonial, and 
it was generally understood that the society carried 
ita interference to a great extent in the private con- 


pal | cerns of those who belonged to its communion. These 


regulations were vindicated by Barclay in a work 
wherein he contrasts the internal government of the 
Quakers with the enarcby of tho Ranters and the hier. 
archy of the Romanists, justifying the discipline of his 
sect, and defending its members ‘from those who ac- 
cuse them of confusion and disorder, and from such as 
charge them with tyranny and imposition.’ The pub- 
lication of thia treatise engaged its author in » long 
altercation with some persons of his own persussion, 
who took offence at various paris of it as tending to 
violate the rights of private judgment and to restrain 
the operations of the Spirit. Their opposition, being 
discountenanced by the » BOON passed away, 
and the work itself rose into such favor among the sect 
that fts title was changed at one of its yearly meet- 
ings to A Treative om Christicn Discipline, and it be- 
= the standard authority on al) matters to which it 
jates.”” 

In 1677 Barclay was imprisoned at Aberdeen, to. 
gether with his father and many others, but was re- 
leased at the instigation of Elizabeth, the princess 
palatine of tho Rhine, who greatly favored him and 
William Penn. While in prison he wrote his Uni. 
Love considered and established upen ite right 
Foundation, etc. (London, 1677), a work Lreathing the 
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ier Christian benevolence 
Paci by was his Possibility and Necessity 


He afterward enjoyed so high a reputation 
1682 he was wernor of New Jersey, in 
America, by royal liberty being granted 
to Hoe of APPSERINE SOP AUDA: and never 
visited his governm 

_ 1690, Pg dprete) 


; Chambere's Biographia Britan- 
mead Allibone, pap he ta i, 117; Collect. 
ed Works peop eangeot By by Penn (London, 1692, 
fol., and 1718, 8 vols. 8v0); Short Account of the Life 
poate Barclay (Lond, 1782, 12mo), See 

Farsxps, 

Barclay, William, was born in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, about 1845, was a Roman Catholic, and e favor- 
ite of Mary Queen of Scots. After her fall he went 
to France, stadied law, and was made professor of 
that psec at the new University of Pont-d-Mousson. 
Finding that the Jesuits were likely to draw his son 
John into their ranks (see Barctar, Jou), be left 
the University, retarned to England, and was offered 
2 professorship of civil law at one of the universities 
if he would conform to the Anglican Church. This, 
however, he refused to do, om returned to France, 


at Eqapip teas rege wong 


1B Vey 


where he was made professor at Angers, and died in ly 


1605 (or 1609). He wrote (besides other works on 
law, etc.) De Potestate Popa, ea erie re arb 
Principes seculares Jus ef Imperium habeat (London, 
1609, 8vo; Pont-&-Monsson, 1610, 8vo; transl. into 
French, Pont-&-Mousson, 1611; Cologne, 1688, 8vo). 
In this work he vindicates the independent rights of 
ptinces against the usurpations of the pope.—Bayle, 
Dictionary, 6. v.; Hoefer, Nouv, Biog, Générale, ili, 471. 
Bar-cocheba (Chal. RQ>1D “9, son of ike ar), 
or Suszox Bar-cocusa, « Jewish impostor, who ap- 
plied to himself the of Balsem (Num, xxiv, 
17), and incited the Jews to revolt against the em- 
peror Hadrian (A.D. 180). He passed himself off . 
the Messiah, and his  prysey eed aod sup mapparted by 
Akibs (q. v.), the chief of the Sanhed: 
to deceive the credulous Jews, ponsst 7 to pec 
he pretended to vomit flames, by means of @ piece of 
lighted tow which he kept in hia mouth. Bar-cochebs 
profited by the seditious state in which he found the 
Jewa, took Jerusalem, A.D. 182. He issued coina 
having on one side bis own name, and on the other 
“ Freedom of Jerusalem.” Inthe British Museum is o 
colin ascribed by some to Simon the Maccabee (q. v.), 
after come of whoee it a to bave been modelled, 
corresponding to the description given by Tycheen and 
others of a coin of Bar-cocheba, One side of this coin 
Tepresents a portion of four columns, in the midst of 
which is a lyre; a serpentine stroke below is said to 
represent the brook of Kedron, and a star seems to 
allude to Numbers xxiv, 17. The other side has a 
vessel of manna and a leaf, Monter concluded, from 
e similar coin, that Bar-cocheba had commenced the 
rebuilding of the Temple; but Nicephorus Calltst. 
Hist. Ecck, sil, c, 24) and Cedrenus (Script. Bys. xii, 
say only that the Jews intended to rebuild the 


Shekel of Bar-cochebe, representing the porch of the Temple 
and his *+ star;” on the other side & pot of manna (or buoch 
of fruits), with the insoription (in old Heb.), ** For the deliv- 
orance of Jerusalem.” 
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and peace. His} Temple. Ail the thieves, murderers, and disorderly 


iomalions macaies OANA CSUN, bs rhs ard, and 
that {n | several 


He died October | the time which elapsed during his journe: 
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ber in the country quickly repaired to his stand- 
he was soon strong enough to vanquish, in 
engagements, J. Annius Kufos, the Roman 
commandant in Judea, On this the emperor ne 
ordered his most able commander, Julius Se: 
leave his post in Britain and repair to Palestine ; 
was favor- 
able to the rebels, After his arrival, Julius Severus 
sip avoided battles, but took a number of forti- 
| fied places before he marched against Jerusalem, which 
| he took and destroyed after sustaining great losece. 
The Jews, after the capture of the city, concentrated 
their forces in the mountain-fortress of Bethar, in the 
neighborhood of Jerasalem. While Juliss Severus was 
gradually reconquering the country, Bar-cocheba still 
mee eee Bethar for three years, and, on the 
unfounded suspicion of treason, executed the learned 
Eleazar of Modain, who, having prayed for the welfare 
of the fortress, was slandered by a Cuthite (that is, a 
Samaritan), as if he intended to betray Bethar to Ha- 
drian, According to Talmudical statements, Bethar 
waa taken in 185 by the Romans, on the 9th day of the 
month of Ab, the anniversary of the burning of the 
Temple under Titus. It has been stated that on this 
occasion 680,000 Jews perished, but this must be great- 
exaggerated. Bar-cocheba fell in the combat, and 
his heed was brought into the Roman camp, Akibs 
(according to most accounts), and many rabbins, who 
were considered authors of the rebellion, were put to 
acrue] death. Tho new city, £lia Capitolina (q. v.), 
was founded on the site of Jerusalem.—Jost, Geech. 
d, Isr. Volkes, vol. ii; Mosheim, CA. Hist. cent. ti, pt. 
4, ch. 1, § 11; Gibbon, Roman Empire, ch. xvi. See 


Berwer. 
Bardesanes, a Gnostic beresiarch, scholar, and 
poet of the second at Edessa, in Mesopotamia 


{about A.D. 170). Lucius Verus, it is said, tried to se- 
dace him from the Christian faith, and at last threat- 
ened him. He replied ‘that he feared not death, 
from which he should not escape, even if he complied, 
with the emperor's desire.’ According to Epiphani 

he defended the faith against Apollonius, a Stoic, aad 
wrote against Marcion; but afterward he fell into the 
errors of the Valentinian Gnostica, though in some 
points he differed materially from Valentinus, Jerome 
speaks highly of the style in which his works were 
written, and Eusebius speaks of his recantation of er- 
ror before his death. His treatise on Fate will be 
found translated in Cureton's Spicilegium Syriacum 
(Lond. 1855). Soe Eusebius, Prep. Evang. lib, vi, 
ch, x. Bardesanes left a son called Harmonius, and 
many other disciples, who added to the errors which 
he had sown. He maintained that the supreme God, 
being free from all imperfection, created the world 
and its inhabitants pure and incorrupt ; that the Prince 
of Darkness, who is the fountain of all evil and misery, 
enticed men to sin ; in consequence of which, God per- 
mitted them to be divested of those ethereal bodies 
with which he had endued them, and to fall into slag- 
gioh and gross bodies, formed by the evil principle ; 
and that Jesus descended from heaven, clothed with 
an unreal or aerial body, to recover mankind from that 
body of corraption which they now carry about them ; 
and that he will raise tho obedient to mansions of fe- 
licity, clothed with aerial vehicles, or celestial bodies, 
The errors of Bardesanes arose chiefly from hie at- 
tempt to explain the origin of evil, Admitting a be- 
neficent Supreme Belng, he could not believe him the 
source of evil. He sought that source in Satan, whom 
he described, not as the creature, but the enemy of God, 
and as endowed with self-existence (yw roy Atae 
Bodrov abropui Aoyifopat, rai avrayivenroy, ie the 
phrase of the Bardesanist in Origen, Dial. cont. Mar- 
cionttas). Yet he represents God alone as immortal, 
and therefore probably held Satan to be the produc” 
of matter (which he supposed eternal), and t? 
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‘would perish on the dissolution of his component par- 
ticles. He tanght that the soul, created pure, was not 
originally clothed with flesh, but after the fall was 

prisoned in flesh, the “coat of skins’’ of Gen. iil, 
(comp. Clem. Alex. Strom. ili, . Hence 


flesh, but with an ethereal body 
but not formed of her substance (d:d Mapiag dAX’ ob 
te Mapiac). Fasting and enbjugation of the body are 
the means of becoming Iike Christ; and his followers 
at the resurrection will have a body like his (1 Cor. 
xv, 87), with which, and not with ‘flesh and blood,” 
they shall inherit the kingdom (1 Cor. xv, 50). Bar- 
desanes was the first Syrian hymn- , and his 
hymns, being very attractive, were popular, and con- 
tributed largely to diffuse his opinions. As a poet, 
his fame rested upon the 150 psalms which, in imita- 
tion of David, he compoeed for the edification of his 
countrymen. The popularity of this work was im- 
mense, and when Ephrem Syrus subsequently re- 
leer it by another more sgreeable to sound doctrine, 
was compelled to assoclate his orthodoxy with the 


the shop, seats himself at bis ease, fills and lights his 

and then the contest of words commences, and 
often half an hour, or even more. Among the 
lower orders a bargain of the most trifing nature is 
often made with a great deal of vebemence of yoice 


quarrelling, and highly > peasants will 
often say, when a person asks the price of any thing 
which they have for sale, ‘‘ Receive it as a present,’ 
as Ephron did to Abraham when the letter expressed 
| his wish to purchase the cave and field of Machpelah 
(Gen, xzxxiil, 11). This answer having become a com- 
| mon form of speech, they know that advantage will not 
be taken of it; and when desired again to name the 
price, they will do so, Lut generally name a sum that 
is exorbitant (Lane, Afod. £y. ii, 15; Kitto, Pict. Bi- 
, ble, note in loc. Gen.; Daily Bible Jiust, i, 255). See 
Mercuart; Conrracr, 

Barger, Jauxs Huones, a Methodist Episcopal 


heretical tanes to which the musical genius of his an- | minister, was bora in Kentacky, June 29, 1851. He 
tayonist had given birth. None of Bardesanes’s| was educated at the Illinois Wesleyan University, 
pealms are preserved, and we only know that his met-| where he passed A.B. in 1868, In the same year he 
rical system was entirely of his own invention, and | entered the itinerant ministry in the Illinois Confer- 
was based upon accent instead of quantity. Nor are | ence, and was appointed successively to Perry, Payson, 
any of his prose writings extant; a dialogue under his | Winchester, Griggsville, and Carlinsville, in all which 


name, fragments of which have been preserved by Eu- | appointments his 


seblus, being undoubtedly spurious, and chiefly derived 
from the Pseudo-Clementine Recogmitioncs. Ses Hil- 
genfeld, Bardesanes, der letste Gnostiker (Leipz. 1864) ; 
North British Review, Aug. 1858, art. vi; Christian 
Remembrancer, Jan. 1856, p. 201; Lardner, Works, ii, 
818 sq. ; Origen, Dial. cont. Marciomtas; Jeremie, 
Church History, p.125; Jour. Sac. Lit, Jan. 1858, p. 256; 
Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. iv, 80; Augustine, De Hares, 
xxxv; Mosheim, Comm. i, 477; Beausobre, Hist. du 
Manicheisme, t, ii, 1. iv, c. 9; Hahn, Bardesanes Gnoe- 
ticus (Lipa. 1819); Kohner, Bardesanis numina astralia 
(Hildb, 1888); Neander, CAurch History, i, 441. See 
Gnosticism 

Barefoot (Heb. fis, yacheph’, “anshod,” Jer. i, 
25). To go barefoot was an lodication of great distress 
(Tea. xx, 2, 8, 4); for in ancient times the shoes of 
great and wealthy persons were made of very rich ma- 
terials, and ornamented with jewels, gold, and ailver. 
See Suor. When any great calamity befell them, 
eitber public or private, they not only stripped them- 
selves of these ornaments, but of their very. shoes, and 
walked barefoot (2 Sam, xv, 20). See Grirr. Per- 
sons were also accustomed to put off their shoes on 
spots accounted holy (Exod. ill, 5), Seo ATTIRE. 

Barefooted Monks. See Discatceati. 

Bareketh See Carsoncre, 

Bargain. Buying and selling in the Esrt are very 

processes to unaccustomed to such 

modes of bargaining, When a shopkeeper is asked 
the price of any of his goods, he generally demands 
more than he expects to receive; the customer de- 
clares the price exorbitant, and offers about half or 
two thirds of the sum first named, The price thus 
hidden is, of course, rejected ; but the shopkeeper low- 
ars his demand, and then the customer in his turn bids 
somewhat higher than before. Thus they usually yo 
on, until they meet about half way between the sum 
first demanded and that first offered, and so the bar- 
gain is concluded, Toa rogular customer, or one who 
makes any considerable purchase, the shopkeeper gen- 
erally presents a pipe (unless the former have his own 
with bim, and it be filled and lighted), and he calls or 
sends to the boy of the nearest coffee-ehop and desires 
him to bring some coffee, which is served in the same 


was signally acceptable and 
asefal, scores, and even handreda, being added to the 
Church in these places during his term of service. In 
1860 he was appointed elder of Quincy Dis- 
trict, where he was actively engaged until his life, 
which was so full of promise to the Church, was sud- 
denly cat short. On the 8ist of Oct., 1861, he was ac- 

| elidentally shot on a hanting excursion on an island in 
the ppi.— Minutes of Conferences, 1862, p. 223. 

Bar-Hebreous. Seo Asviranaarvs, 

Barhumite (Heb. Barchemi’, “OMT2 ; Sept. 
Rapyirns), a transposed form (2 Sam. xxiil, 81) of the 
gentile name BARARUAITE (q. v.). 

Bari, a town in Southern Italy, and see of a Roman 
Catholic archbishop. An important council was held 
there in 1098, at which Anselm of Canterbury spoke 
against the Greek doctrine of the procession He 
Spirit.—Haseo, PN Anselm's, |, 845; Hefele, Concili- 

ti vy, 

Bari’ah (Heb. Buri’ach, 1173, fugitire; Sept. Be- 
pla v. r. Beppu), one of the five eons of Shemaish, of 
the descendants of David (who are counted as six, in- 
cluding their father, 1 Chron, iii, 22). B.C. ante 420. 

Baris (Béprc, from Chald, 17, birah’, fortress), 
the name attributed by Josephus to two structures. 

1. A tower said to have been built by the prophet 
Daniel at Ecbatana, and described as “‘a most elegant 
building, and wonderfully made,"’ remaining in later 
times, where ‘‘they bary the kings of Media, Persia, 
and Parthia to this day.” A Jewish priest is said to 
have been intruste| with the care of it (Joseph. Ani. 
x, 11,7). See Ecparana, 

2. A palace begun by John Hyreanus on the monn- 
tain of the Temple, and which afterward was used for 
the residence of the Asmonman princes. Herod the 
Great mado a citadel of it, which he called Antonia, in 
honor of his friend Mark Antony (Joseph. Aas, xv, 11, 
4). Seo Anrota, 

Bar-jo’sus (Bup-inooic, son of Joshua), the patro- 
nymic of Erymas (q, v.) the slutans (Acts xiii, 6) 
See Bar-; Jxavs. 

Bar-jo’na (Bdp-iwva, son of Jonuk), the patro- 

bevy appellation (Matt. xvi, 17; comp. John i, 42) 
of the apostle Perzr (q.v.). Sce Bar-; Jonas, 
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Barkanim, See Barer. | or Father as coon as the depth of winter had passed 
Barker, Taomas, an English theological writer, (Mishna, Berachoth, p. 18), This later cowing has not 
was born in 1721, and died in 1809. He was a grand- hitherto been much noticed by writers on this part of 
son of the celebrated Thomas Whiston. Among his Biblical illastration, but is confirmed by various trav- 
theological works are a work on baptism (1771); The cllers who observed the sowing of barley at this time 
Messiah (1780); The Demoniace of the Gospel (1780), 0f the year. Russell eays that it continues to be sown 


Allibone, Dict, of Authors, p. 121. 
Bar‘kos (Heb. Barkos’, Dip", prob, for O1PY"73, 


painter ; Sept. Bapxdéc, Bapcovi), the head of one of 
the families of Nethinim that returned with Zeruube- 
bel from Babylon (Ezra il, 58; Neh. vii, 55). B.C. 
ante 586. Schwarz, however, regards it as the name 
of a place, identical with the modern village Berkusia 
six miles north-west of BeitJebrin (Palestine, p. 116). 

Barlaam, a martyr of Syria or Cappadocia (men- 
tloned by Basil and Ch ), who was forced to 
bold his hand, filled with incense, over the fire of an 
idol altar, in order that the pain might compel him to 
open hie hand, and so let the incense fall upon the 
flames, In the course of this torment he died.—| 
Hom. xvili; Chrysost. Hom. lxxiil; Butler, Lives of 
Saints, Nov. 19. 

Barleam, « Calabrian monk of St. Basil. He was 
educated the Latins, but afterward went over to 
the Greeks, Heis chiefly known for his attack upon the 
Hesychasts or Quietists, as the monks of Mount Athos 
were styled, who held certain very peculiar views. 
The question waa brought before a aynod at Constanti- 
nople in 1841, but nothing was definitively determined, 
In 1889 Barlaam went to Pope John, at Avignon, to 
induce him to take up the case, but in vain.” He was 
afterward condemned In various synods, He then for- 
sook the Greek side, and took part with the Latins, 
strenuously oppoding the dogmas peculiar to the Greek 
Church, for which service he wae rewarded with the 
see of Giérace, in Naples, He was the Greek tutor of 
Petrarch. He died about A.D. 1898. He wrote a 
number of controversial books, and among them s Li- 
ber contra Primatum Pape (Oxford, 1592; Hanov. 
1608). Also Ethica secundum Stoicos, lib. 2 (Bib. Maz. 
Pat, xxvi, 4). See Cave, Hist. Lit, ann, 1840; Hoefer, 
Biog. Générale, iv, 676; Landon, Eccl. Dict. ii, 86. See 
Hesrcnasts. 

Barletta, Gasgrr, a Dominican monk of Barlet- 
ta, in Naples, who was living in 1480. He became ro 
distinguished as a preacher that it was a saying In his 
time, ‘Qui nescit Barletare nescit preedicare.’” He 
published some extraordinary sermons, entitled Ser- 
monee a Septuagesima ad Feriam tertiam post Pascha, 
Item Sermones % de Sanctis. Item Sermones 8, de Pau- 


cite ealvandorum, de Ira Dei, et de Choreis, et 4 pro| Plague 


Dominicis Adventés (Brescia, 1498, Biog. Unit. ; Paris, 
1602), etc.—Biog. Unio. ti, 884; Landon, Eccles, Dic- 
tionary, 1i, 87. 

Barley (773%, sera’, from its bristling beard ; 
the plur. E°9 DY, sedrim’, designates the grains; Gr. 
xpt3h), @ grain mentioned in Scripture as cultivated 
and used in Egypt (Exod. Ix, 81), and in Palestine 
(Lev. xxvii, 16; Num. v, 15; Deat. viil, 8; 2 Chron. 
ii, 10; Rath il, 17; 2 Sam. xiv, 80; Isa. xxvili, 26; 
Jer. xli, 8: Joel i,11; ete.). Barley was given to cat- 
tle, especially horses (1 Kings tv, 28), and was, indeed, 
the only corn grain given to them, as oats and rye 
were unknown to the Hebrews, and are not now grown 
in Palestine, although Volney affirms (ii, 117) that 
ama}! quantitics are raised in some parts of Syria as 
food for horses (comp, Homer, Ji, v, 196). Hence 
barley is mentioned in the Mishna (Pesach, fol. 8) as 
the food of borses and asses, This is still the chief use 
of barley in Western Asia. Bread made of barley was, 
however, used by the poorer classes (Judg, vii, 18; 2 
Kings iv, 42; John vi, 9,18; comp. Ezek. iv,9). In 
Palestine bariey was for the most sown at the time 
ofthe autumnal rains, October—November (Lightfoot, 
Hor. Hebr. ad Matt, xii, 1), and again in early spring, 


to the end of February (Nat. Hist. Aleppo, i, 74; see bis 
meaning evolved In Kitto's Phys. Hist. of Palestine, p. 
214; comp. p. 229). The barley of the first crop was 
ready by the time of the Passover, in the month Abib, 
March—April (Ruth 1, 22; 2 Sam. xxi, 9; Judith vill, 
2); and if not ripe at the expiration of a (Hebrew) year 
from the last celebration, the year was intercalated 
| Cilghtfoot, ut supra) to preserve that connection be- 
, tween the feast and the barley-harvest which the law 
| required (Exod. xxiii, 15,16; Deut. xvi, 16). Accord- 

ingly, travellers coucur in showing that the barley- 
harvest in Palestine isin March and April—advancing 
into May in the northern and mountainous parts of 
the land; but April is the month in which the barley- 


Basil, | harvest is chiefly gathered in, although it begins earlier 


in some parts and later in others (Pict. Palestine, p. 214, 
229,289). At Jerusalem, Niebuhr found barley ripe at 
the end of March, when the later (autumnal) crop had 
only been lately sown (Beschreib, von Arabien, p. 160). 
It was earlior than wheat (Exod. ix, 81), and leay 
prized (Thomson, Land aad Book, ii, 166), although 
reckoned among the valuable products of the promised 
land in Deut. viii, 8. We read of barley-meal in Num, 
v, 15, of barley-bread in Judg. vil, 18, and barley-cakea 
in Ezek. iv, 12. I¢ was measured by the ephah and 
homer, The jealousy-offering (Num, v, 15) was to be 
barley-meal, though the common mincha was of fine 
wheat-flour (Lev. il, 1), the meaner grain being ap- 
pointed to denote the vile condition of the person on 
whoee behalf it was offered. The purchase-money of 
the adulteress in Hos. ili, 2, is generally believed to be 
@ mean price, See Cerra. 

The passage in Jea, xxxil, 20, has been supposed by 
many to refer to rice, as a mode of culture by submer- 
sion of the land after sowing, similar to that of rice, is 
indicated. The celebrated passage, ‘Cast thy bread 
upon the waters," etc. (Eccles. xi, 1), has been by 
some supposed to refer also to such a mode of culture, 
But it is precarious to build eo important a conclusion 
as that rice had been a0 early introduced into the 
Levant upon such slight indications; and it now ap 
pesrs that barley is in some parts subjected to the 
eame submersion after sowing as rice, as was particn- 
larly noticed by Major Skinner (i, 820) im the vicinity 
of Damascus, In Exod, ix, 81, we are told that the 
of hajl, some time befure the Passover, destroy- 
ed the barley, which was then in the green ear; but 
not the wheat or the rye, which were only in the 
blade, This is minutely corroborated by the fact that 
the sown after the inundation is reaped, some 
after ninety days, aome in the fourth month (Wilkin- 
son's Thobes, p. 895), and that it there ripena a month 
earlier than the wheat (Sonnini, p. 895).—Kitto, a. v. 
See Acricutrvz, 

Barlow, Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln, born in 
Westmoreland in 1607; educated at Appleby, and re- 
moved thence to Queen’s College, Oxford. Althongh 
no favorer of the Parliamentary party, be retained his 
‘fellowship through the Commonwealth, and in 1654 
‘was appointed keeper of the Bodleian. Afterward he 
‘was made provost of his college, Lady-Margaret pro- 
fessor, and in 1675 Bishop of Lincoln, being then near- 
ly seventy years of age. He never removed to his see. 
He died in 1691, on the 8th of October, He was of the 
Calvinistic school of theology, and left, among other 
writings, the following, viz.: (1.) The Case of Tolera- 
tion in Matters of Religion (1660) ; (2.) The Original 

Sinecures (1676); (8.) Popery, or the Principles and 
inions af the Church of Rome; (4.) Brutun fulmen, 
or the of Pope Pius V, ete, (Lond. 1681, 4to* 
his denth, Sir Peter Pett published a volur 
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Conscience, reeclved by Barlow, and another volume 
pA sons Remains (Lond. 1698, 8vo).—Darling, «. v. 

Barlow, William, Bishop of Chichester, was 
born in Essex, and educated at Oxford, He was a 
regalar canon of St. Au, ine, and became prior of 
the house of Bisbam, in Berks, in 1585, in which year 
Henry VIII sent him on an embaspy into Scotland. 
He rendered up bis house at the time of the dissoln- 
tion of the monastic houses, and endeavored to indice 
others to follow his example. He was rewarded with 
the see of St. Asaph in 1535, from which he was trans- 
lated, in 1586, to St. David's, and thence.again to Bath 
and Wells in 1547. He was yoke! bis cepa op- 

nents of popery in England, and was largely instru- 
erst in J ereesslaig the reformation. He married 
Agatha Wellesbourne, and was, in consequence, de- 
prived on the accession of Queen Mary, During the 
reign of that princess he lived in Germany ; but after 
her death he returned to Exgland, and was appointed, 
in 1559, to the see of Chichester, which he held till his 
death in August, 1568, He left eleven children; five 
of them were daughters, all of whom were married to 
bishops. His son William was an eminent mathems- 
ticlan, See Burnet, Hist, of Reformation, iti, 168, 891, 
628; Hook, Eccl. Biog. i, 512. 


Barn (O0%, asam’, Prov. iil, 10; ‘‘store-house,”” 
Deut. xxvili, 8; drodpen, ‘barn’ or ‘‘garner’’), a 
magazine or place of deposit for grain, which, among 
the Orientals, was frequently under-ground. See Cave. 
The phraseology in Luke xii, 18, shows that the Jews 
at that time had granaries above-ground, but it does 
not follow that they bad altogether relinquished the 
older and still common custom of depositing grain in 
subterranean store-houses, in which it was more secure, 
and, as some think, preserved in better condition, than 
in the other. Those who are exposed to danger and 
alarm would naturally prefer the subterraneous gran- 
ary, which may, on occasions of emergency, be aban- 
doned by the proprietor with tolerable confidence that 
when be is enabled to return he shall find his treasured 

untouched, the entrance being so carefully con- 
coaled that it is sometimes discovered with difficulty 
even by the owner himeelf, This plan may in general 
be said to be resorted to by the peasantry throughout 
the East, granaries above-ground being confined to 
towns and their vicinities, a distinction which may 
also have prevailed among the Jews, See GaanaRy. 

The Heb. word 43, go’ren, rendered ‘barn”’ in Job 
xxxix, 12; 2 Kings vi, 27, signifies rather a threshing- 
floor, as it ia elsewhere translated. In Hag. ii, 19; 
Joel i, 17, the original terme aro M73%, megurah’, and 
nyams, mammegurah’,a granary, See AGRICULTURE. 


Bar’nabas (BapvdBac, from the Syro-Chaldee 
MRAZ) 5B), originally 'Iwoijg, Joses, or Iwony, Joseph 
(Acts iv, 86); but he received from the apostles the 
surname of Barnabas, which signifies the son of propa- 
ecy, or as it is interpreted in the above text, vice rapa- 
chjotwe, i.e. son of ion (Auth. Vers. less accu- 
rately, ‘‘son of consolation"). The Hebrew term 
Fgh? and its cognates are used in the Old Testament 
with a certain latitude of meaning, and are not limited 
to that of foretelling future events (see Gen. xx, 7; 
Exod, vii, 1). See Propaecy, In like manner, 
xpopnreia, in the New Testament, means not merely 
prediction, but includes the idea of declarations, ex- 
hortations, or warnings uttered by tho prophets while 
under divine influence (see 1 Cor. xiv, 8). Of Silas 
and Judas it is said, “being prophets, they exhorted 
(wapted\tcay) the brethren” (Acts xv, 82), Jt can 
hardly be doubted that this name was given to Joses 
to denote his eminence as a Christien teacher, In 
Acts xiii, 1, his name is placed first in the list of propb- 
ets and teachers belonging to the Church at Antioch. 


Chrysostom, however, understands the surname to! and 
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paler, Mera (in A 7 Hi — H 
and gentle disposition ct, A post, Hom. le 
is described by Luke as ‘'a good man, fall of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith” (Acts xi, 24). He was a native 
of Cyprus, but the son of Jewish parents of the tribe 
of Lavi; he was possessed of land (but whether in Ju- 
dws or Cyprus ip not stated), and generously disposed 
of the whole for the benefit of the Christian commu- 
nity, and ‘laid the money at the apostles’ feet” (Acta 
iv, 86, 87). A.D, 29. Ae this transaction occorred 
soon after the day of Pentecost, he must have been an 


‘early convert to the Christian faith (comp. Assemani, 


ibd, Or. III, i, 819 8q.). According to Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. il, c. 20, vol. li, p. 192, ed. Klotx), 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. i, 12), and Epiphanius (Heer. 
=x, 4), be was one of the seventy disciples (Luke x, 1). 
It has been maintained that Barnabas is identical with 
Joseph Barsabas, whose name occurs in Acts i, 23. 
Most modern critica, however, embrace the contrary 
opinion, which they conceive is supported ne cir- 
cumstantial manner in which Barnabas is men- 
tioned. However similar in sound, the meanings of 
the names are very different; and if no farther notice 
ls taken of Barsabas (a circumstance which Ullmann 
urges in favor of his identity with Barnabas), the same 
may be affirmed of Matthias (eee Chrysostom, Jn Act. 
Apost, Homil, xi, 1). From the incident narrated in 
Acts xiv, 8-12, Chrysostom infers that the personal 
appearance of Barnabas was dignified and command- 
ing, ‘When the inhabitants of Lystra, on the cure of 
the impotent man, imagined that the gods were come 
down to them in the likeness of men, they called Bar- 
‘nabas Zous (their tutelary deity), and Paul Hermes, 
because he was the chief speaker’ (Jn Act, Apost, Hom. 


When 

Paul made his first appearance in Jerusalem 
after bis conversion, Barnabas introduced him to the 
apostles, and attested his sincerity (Acts ix, 27). A.D. 
BO. This fact lends some support to an ancient tradi- 
tion (Theodor. Lector, Hist. Eccl. ii, 557, ed. Vales.) 
that they had studied together in the schoo] of Gama- 
liel; that Barnabas had often attempted to bring his 
companion over to the Christian faith, but hitherto in 
vain; that, meeting with him st this time in Jernss- 
lem, not aware of what had occurred at Damascus, he 
once more renewed his efforts, when Paul threw him- 
self weeping at his feet, informed him of ‘the heaven- 
ly vision,"’ and of the happy transformation of the 
pereecutor and blasphemer into the obedient and zeal- 
ons disciple (Acts xxvi, 16). Thongh the conversion 
of Cornelius and his housebold, with ita attendant cir- 
cumstances, had given the Jewish Christians clearer 
views of the comprehensive character of the new dis- 
pensation, yet the accession of a large number of Gen- 
tiles to the Church at Antioch was an event 0 extra- 
ordinary that the apostles and brethren at Jerusalem 
resolved on deputing one of their number to investi- 
gate it. Their choice was fixed on Barnabas. 
witnessing the flourishing condition of the Church, 
and adding fresh converts by his personal exertions, 
he visited Tarsus to obtain the assistance of Saul, who 
returned with him to Antioch, whers they labored for 
@ whole year (Acts xi, 28-26). A.D. 84, In antic 
pation of the famine predicted by Agabus, the Anti. 
ochian Christians made a contribution for their poorer 
brethren at Jerusalem, and sent it by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul (Acts xi, 28-80), A.D. 44, who 
speedily returned, bringing with them John Mark, s 
nephew of the former. By divine direction (Acts xii, 
2), they were separated to the office of missionaries, 
and as euch visited Cyprus and some of the principal 


i 


the Gentile converts. To settle the controversy, Paul 
were deputed to consult the apostles and 
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elders at Jerusalem (Acts xv, 1, 2); they returned to 
communicate the result of their conference (ver. 22) 
acoompanied by Judas Berasbas and Silas, or Silva- 
nus, A.D, 47, On preparing for a second missionary 
tour a dispute arose between them on account of John 
Mark, which ended in their taking different routes; 
Paul and Silas went through Syris and Cilicia, while 
Barnabas and his nephew revisited his native island 
(Acts xv, 86-41). A.D. 47-51. In reference to this 
event, Chrysostom remarks, ‘‘ What then? Did they 
part as enemies? Far from it. For you see that after 
this Paul bestows in his Epistles many commendations 
on Barnabas.” If wo may judge from the hint fur- 
nished by the notice that Paul was commended by the 
brethren to the grace of God, it would seom that Bar- 
nabas was in the wrong. At this point Barnabas dis- 
appears from Luke’s narrative, which to ite close is 
occapled solely with the labors and sufferings of Paul, 
From the Epistles of the latter a few hints (the ‘ong 
authentic sources of information) may be gleaned re! 
ative to his early friend and associate. From 1 Cor. 
ix, 5, 6, ft would appear that Barnabas was 
and supported bimself, like Paul, by some manual oo- 
eupation. In Gal. ii, 1, we have an account of the re- 
ception given to Paul and Barnsbas by the apostles at 
Jerusalem, probably on the occasion mentioned in Acta 
xv. In the same chapter (ver. 18) we are informed 
that Barnabas 90 far yielded to the Judaising zealots 
at Antioch as to se} himself for » time from com- 
munion with the fle converts. This event took 
place about A.D. 47. See Pavi. It has been infer- 
ted from 2 Cor. viil, 18, 19, that Barnabas was not 
only reconciled to Paul after their separation (Acts 
xv, 89), but also became again his pt ea that he 
was ‘‘the brother whose praise wae in the Gospel 
through all the charches,” Chrysostom says that 
some suppose the brother was Luke, and others Bar- 
nabas. Theodoret asserts that it was Barnabas, and 
appeals to Acts xiii, 8, which rather serves to disprove 
his assertion, for it ascribes the appointment of Paul 
and Barnabas to an express divine injunction, and not 
to an elective act of the Church; and, besides, the 
‘brother alluded to wes chosen, not by a single church, 
but by several churches, to travel with Paul (2 Cor, 
vill, 19). Im Coloss, iv, 10, and Philemon, ver. 24, 
Paul mentions Mark as his fellow-laborer;. and at a 
still later period, 2 Tim. iv, 11, he refers with strong 
approbation to his services, and requests Timothy to 
bring him to Rome; but of Barnabas (his relationship 
to Mark excepted) nothing {s sald. The most probe- 
ble inference is that he was already dead, and that 
Mark had subsequently associated himself with Paul, 
Barnabas seems not to have possessed Paul's thorough- 
neas of purpose, 
Pree te lather pard'ef Bacsabad wd have no better 
qaides than the Acta et Passio Barnaba in Cypro (first 
complete edition, from a Paris codex of the 9th cent., in 
Tischendorf's Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, Lpz. 1841), 
& forgery in the name of John Mark, and, from the ac- 
quaintance it discovers with the localities of Cyprus, 
eer af written by a resident in that island; and the 
legends of Alexander, a Cyprian monk, ond of Theo- 
dore, commonly called Lector (that is, an a 7 
or reader), of Constantinople; the two latter belong to 
the sixth century, A: to Alexander, Barnabas, 
after taking leave of Paul, landed in Cyprus, passed 
through the whole island, converted numbers to the 
Christian faith, and at last arrived at Salamis, where 
he preached in the synagogue with great success. 
Thither he was followed by somo Jews from Syria 
(the author of the Acta names Bar-jesus as their leader), 
who stirred up the people against him. Barnahas, in 
anticipation of his approaching end, celebrated the Eu- 
charist with his brethren, and bade them farewell, Ho 
gave his nephew directions respecting his interment, 
and charged him to go after his decease to the apostle 
Paul, He then entered the synagogue, and be ‘an os 
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usual to preach Christ.. But the Jews at once laid 
hands on bim, shut him up till night, then dragged 
him forth, and, after stoning him, endeavored to burn 
his mangled body. The corpse, however, resisted the 
action of the flames; Mark secretly conveyed it to « 
cave about five stadia from the city; he then joined 
Paul at Ephesus, and afterward accompanied him to 
Rome. A violent persecution, consequent on the death 
of Barnabas, scattered the Christians at Salamis, so that 
a knowledge of the place of his interment was lost, 
This account azrees with that of the pesudo Mark, ex- 
cepting that, according to the latter, the corpee was 
reduced to adhes. Under the emperor Zeno (A.D. 
474-491), Alexander goes on to say, Peter Fullo, a 
noted Monophysite, became patriarch of Constantino- 
om He aimed at bringing the Cyprian church under 
patriarchate, in which attempt ho was supported 

by the emperor. When the Bishop of Salamis, a very 
worthy man, but an indifferent debater, was called 
upon to defend his rights publicly at Constantinople, 
he was thrown into the greatest perploxity. But Bar- 
nabas took compassion on his fellow-countryman, ap- 
peared to him by night no less than three fimes, as- 
sured him of success, and told bim where he might 
find his body, with a copy of Matthew's goapel lying 
upon tt. The bishop awoke, assembled the clergy and 
laity, and found the body as described. The sequel 
may easily be conjectured. Faollo was expelled from 
Antioch ; the independence of the Cyprian church ac- 
knowledged; the mannacript of Matthew's gospel was 
deposited in the palace at Constantinople, and at Easter 
lessons were publicly read from it; and by the em- 
peror’s command « church was erected on the spot 
where the had been interred. These suspicious 
visions of Barnabas are termed by Dr. Cave “a mere 
addition to the story, designed only to serve a present 
turn, to gain credit to the canse, and advance it with 
the emperor.” Neither hamrecarsre| te Sega . 
oxplicit respecting the copy of Matthew's gospe 
which was found with the corpse of Barnabas, The 
former represents Barnabas as saying to Anthemius, 
‘There my whole body is deposited, and an autograph 
gospel which I received from Matthew." Theodore 
say's, ‘‘ Having on his breast the Gospel according to 
Matthew, an aufograph of Barnabas.”” The peendo 
Mark omits tho latter circumstance. If we believe 
that, as Alexander reports, it was read at Constantino- 
ple, It must have been written, not in Hebrew, but in 
Greek. The year when Barnabas died cannot be de- 
termined with certainty; if bis nephew joined Paul 
after that event, it must have taken place not later 
than A.D. 66 or 67, “Chrysostom,” it has been as- 
serted, ‘'speake of Barnabas as alive during Paul's 
first imprisonment at Rome.” The exact statement 
ie this: in his Lleventh Homily on the Epistle to the Co- 
lossviane he remarks, on ch. iv, 10, ‘‘ ‘touching whom 
ye received commandments, if he come unto you re 
ceive him’. pe they received commands from 
Barnabas.” There is a vague tradition that Barnabas 
was the first bishop of the church at Milan, bat It ts 
00 ill supported as pres f to deserve notice. It ts 
enongh to say that the celebrated Ambrose (b. A.D. 
840, d, 897) makes no allusion to Barnabas when speak- 
ing of the bishops who preceded himself (see Hefele, 
Das Sendochreiben des Apostele Barnabas, Tibing. 1840, 
42-47), His festival is celebrated throughout the 
man Church on the 11th of June, The Church of 
Toulouse pretends to his body, and no less than 
elght or nine other charchea lay claim to the possce- 
sion of his head. See the Acta Sanciorwm, tom. iil; 
Baronius, Martyrol. Rom. 11th of June; Fabric. Cod. 
Apoer. p. 781 eq.; Ulimann, in the Theol, Stud. i, 882 
*q.; Hug, in the Fretburg. Zeitechr. li, 182 0q.; Schul- 
thess, in the Newest, theol, Annal. 1829, p. 948 aq.; Ne- 
ander, Planting, etc,, 1, 196 9q.; comp. generally Mos- 
heim, Comment, de reb, Christianor. ante Constant. p. 
161 9q,; Rysewyk, Diss, hist.theol, de Barnaba (Arnh, 
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1885); also Brehme, De Barnoba justo (Leacop. 1785); 
Pucinelli, Vita di Santo Barnaba (Mediol, 1649)—Kitto, 

BARNABAS, EPISTLE OF. An epistle has come 
down to us bearing the name of Barnabas, but clearly 
not written by him. 

1, Literary History.—This epistle was known to the 
early church, as it is cited by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. 1. il, p. 278, Paris, 1629, ¢¢ al. seven times); by 
Origen (contra Celeum, p. 49, Cantab. 1677, et al, threa 
times); and is mentioned by Eusebius (Hist, Eccles, 
vi, 14), and by Jerome (Catal. Script. Eccles, c. vi). It 
was lost sight of for several centuries, until Sirmond 
(17th century) discovered it at the end of a manuscript 
of Polycarp'’s Epist. ad Philipp. Hugo Menardus also 
found a Latin version of it in the abbey of Corbey, 
and prepared it for publication. It appeared after his 
death, edited by D'Achery (Paris, 1645, and this was 
the first printed edition of the epistle, Isasc Vossiua 
had previously obtained a copy of the Corbey MS. and 
of that of Sirmond, and had conveyed them to arch- 
bishop Usher, who annexed them to a copy of the Ig- 
natian Epistles he was preparing for the press. But 
the fire at Oxford (1644) destroyed all but a few pages, 
which are given by Fell in the preface to his edition 
of Barnabas (Oxford, 1685). Vossius published tho 
epistle in 1646, at the end of the Ignatian Epistles. It 
is given also in Cotelerius, Patr, Apostol, (1672), in 
both what was then known of tho Greek toxt and also 
in the Corbey Latin version; in Russel, Apost. Fathers 
(1748); Galland, Biblioth. Patrum (1765); and recent- 
ly in Hefele, Patr, Apostol, Opera (1842). Several 

erman translations were made ; also an English ono 
by Wake, Apostolic Fithers. All these editions wero 
based on the same materials, viz. a defective Greek 
text, in which the first four chapters, and part of the 
fifth, were wanting, and the Latin version of Corbey, 
which lacked four chapters at the end. But in 1859 
Tischendorf brought from Mt. Sinai a manuscript con- 
taining the entire epistle in Greek, with a part of tho 
Pastor of Hermas. It was published in his Novwm 
Testamentum Sinaiticum (2d edit. Lips. 1868). Tho 
first five chapters are also given in the second edition 
of Dreasel, Patr. A postol, Opera (Lips. 1868, 8vo), with 
@ preface by Tischendorf; also, separately, by Volk- 
mar, undor the title Monumentum vetust, Christiane in- 
editum (Zurich, 1864), with a critical and oxegetical 
commentary, The best edition Is that of Hilgenfeld, 
Barnabz Epist.: integ. Grace primum ed., with the an- 
cient Latin version, a critical commentary and notes 
ie. 1865, 8vo). An English version of the Epistle, 

m the Codex Sinsiticus, is given in the Journal of 
Sacred Literature, Oct. 1868; reprinted in the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Review, Jan. and July, 1864. 

2, Authorship and D.te.—Some of the early editors 
@. g- Voss), and some eminent modern critica (0. g. 

n, Carr, Wake, Lardner, Gieseler, Black), main- 
tain that this epistle was written by Barnabas, the 
companion of St. Paul. But the current of criticism 
has gone the other way, and it is now held as settled 
that Barnabas was not the author, For a history of 
the discussion, see Jones, Canonical Authority of the 
New Testament (Lond. 1726; new ed. Oxford, 1827, 8 
vols, 8vo); Lardner, Credibility, etc., Works, ii, 19; 
Hefele, Patres Apost, Prolegomena, Kitto’s Cyclopa- 
dia gives the following summary of the reasons against 
the genuineness of the epistle : 

“1, Though the exact date of the death of Barnabas 
cannot be ascertained, yet, from the particulars already 
stated respecting his nephew, it is highly probable that 
that event took place before the martyrdom of Paul, 
A.D. 64, But a passage in the epistle (ch. xvi) speaks 
of the Temple at Jerusalem as already destroyed. It 
was consequently written after the year 70, 

‘2. Several passages have heen addaced to show 
that the writer, as well as the persons addressed, be- 
longed to the Gentile section of the church; but, waiv- 
ing this point, the whole tone of the epistle is different 
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from what the knowledge we possess of the character of 
Barnabas would lead us to expect, if it proceeded from 
his pen, From the hints given in the Acta, he appears 
to have been a man of strong attachments, keenly alive 
to the ties of kindred and father-land. We find thet, 
on both his missionary tours, his native island and the 
Jewlsh syn claimed his first attention. But 
throughout the epistle there is a total sbrence of sym- 
pathetic regard for the Jewish nation; all is cold and 
distant, if not contemptuous. ‘It remains yet that I 
speak to you (the 16th chapter begins) concerning the 
Temple; how those miseruble men, being deceived, have 
pat their trust in the house.’ How unlike the friend 
and fellow-laborer of him who had ‘great heaviness 
and continual sorrow in his heart for his brethren, 
kindred according to the flesh’ (Rom, ix, 2). 

“8, Barnabas was not only a Jew by birth, bat 
Levite. From this circumstance, combined with what 
is recorded in the Acts of the active part he took in 
the settlement of the points at issuo between the Jew- 
ish and the Gentile converts, we might reasonably ex- 


that addiction to allegorical interpretation which mark- 
ed the Christians ofthe Alexandrian schodl in the sec- 
ond and succeeding centuries. But the following spe- 
cimene will suffice to show thet exactly the contrary 
may be affirmed of the writer of this epistle; that he 
makes unauthorized additions to various parts of the 
Jewish Cultus; that his views of the Old Economy are 
confused and erroneous; and that he adopts a mode 
of interpretation countenanced by none of the ins) 
writers, and at utter variance with every principle of 
sound criticism, being to the last degree puerile and 
absurd. 

“(1.) He mentions in two the fact record- 
ed in Exod. xxxii, 19, of Moses breaking the two ta- 
bles of stone, and infers that Jehovah's covenant was 
thereby annulled. The falsity of this statement need 
not be pointed out to the Biblical student. He saya, 
‘They (the Jews) have forever lost that which Moses 
received. For thus saith the Scripture: And Moses 
+ +o «+ Fecelved the covenant from the Lord, even 
two tables of stone, etc. But, baving turned them- 
selves to idols, they lost it; ae the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, Go down quickly, etc. And Moses. cast the two 
tables out of his hands, and their covenant was broken, 
that the love of Jesns might be sealed in your hearts 
unto the hope of his faith’ (ch. iv), The second pas- 
sage, in ch. xiv, is very similar, and need not be 
quoted, 

*(2.) On the rite of circumcision (Acts xv, 1, 2) wo 
find in this epistle equal incorrectness, The writer 
denies that circumcision was a sign of the covenant. 
‘You will say the Jews were circumcised for a sign, 
and so are all the Syrians and Arabians, and all the 
idolatrous priests.’ Herodotus (i, 87), indeed, asserts 
that the Syrians in Palestine received the practice of 
circumcision from the Ecyptians; bat Josephas, both 
in his Antiquities and Treatise against Apion, remarks 
that he must have alluded to the Jews, because they 
were the only nation in Palestine who were circum- 
cised (Ant, viii, 10,8; Apion, i, 22). ‘How,’ says Hug, 
‘could Barnabas, who travelled with Paul through the 
southern provinces of Asia Minor, make auch an asser- 
tion respecting the heathen priests |’ 

“(8.) Referring to the goat (ch. vil), elther that 
mentioned in Num, xix or Lev. xvi, he says, ‘All the 
priests, and they only, shall eat the unwashed entrails 
with vinegor.’ Of this direction, in iteelf highly im- 
probable, not a trace can bo found in the Bible, or even 
in the Talmud, 

“((4.) In the same chapter, he says of the scape-gant 
that all the congregation were commanded to spit upon 
it, and put scarlet wool about its head; and that the 
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person appointed to convey the goat into the wilder 
ness took away the scarlet wool and put it on # thorn- 
bash, whose young sprouts, when we find them in the 
field, we are wont to eat; so the fruit of that thorn 
only is sweet. On all these 

web I ch. vili the author's fancy grow 

(6.) In i the a "s eeems to 

more fruitful and luxuriant. In referring to the red | 
heifer (Num. xix), he says that men in whom sins are | 
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ly part of the 2d century by Dressel, Patres A 

Proleg., and Ritschl, Hafetehung d. Altkath, Kirche, 
204. Volkmar gives the dute as 119, or later, in Ha- 
drian's time. Hefele puts it between 107 and 120. 
Weizsicker, in his treatise Zur Kritik des Barnabas 
briefes aus dem Codex Sinriticus (Tibingen, 1864), seeks 
to prove that the eplstle was written shortly after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and not under Hadrian. 
See also Weissicker in Jahrbicher f. Deuteche Theolo- 


come to perfection (iv ole dpyapriat ridear) were to ' ge, 1865, p. B91, 


bring the heifer and kill it; that three youths were to | 
permet pe een ia vessels ; or ned 
a scarlet yseop upon a , and 
so sprinkle every one of the people, ‘This heifer is | 
Jeous Christ; the wicked men that were to offer it are 
those sinners that brought him to death; the young: 
men signify those to whom the Lord gave authority | 
to preach his gospel, being at the beginning twelve, 
because there were twelve tribes of Israel.’ But why | 
(he asks) were there three young men appointed to; 
sprinkle? To denote Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. : 
And why was wool put upon a stick? Because the | 
kingdom of Jesus was founded upon the cross, ete. 
“(6.) He interprets the distinction of clean and un- ; 
clean animals in a spiritual sense. ‘Is it not CApa 
oie—see Dr. Hefele's valuable note, p, 85) the com-' 
mand of God that they should not eat these things? 


(Yes.) But Moses spoke in opirit (¢y rvsipari). He been 


named the swine in order to say, “ Thou shalt not join 
those men who are like swine, who, while they live in 
pleasure, forget their Lord,” etc. He adds, ‘Neither 
shalt thou eat of the hyena; that is, thou ehalt not be 
an adulterer.’ If these were the views entertained by | 
Barnabas, how must he have been astonished at the | 
want of spiritual discernment in the apostle Peter, | 
when he heard from his own lips the account of the | 
rymbolic vision at Joppa, and his reply to the com- | 
mand, ‘Arise, Poter, slay and cat. But [ said, Not so, f 
Lord, for nothing common or unclean hath at any time 
entered into my mouth’ (Acts xi, 8). 

“(7,) In ch, ix he attempts to show that Abraham, 
in circumcising his servants, had an especial reference 


8. Contents and Object of the Epistle.—The first 
of the epletle (ch. i-xvii) is directed against is at 
daizing party, and aims to ahow that the abolition of 
Judaism, by means of the epiritual Snstitutions of 
Christianity, is foretold in the 0. T., 80 that the true 
covenant people of God are the Christians, not the 
Jews. The four remaining chapters are ethical, con- 
taining practical advices and exhortations for walking 
‘in the way of light,” and avoiding ‘‘the way of dark- 
nese.” ‘The names and residence of the persons to 
whom it is addressed are not mentioned, on which 
account, probably, it was called by Origen a Catholic 
epistle (Origen contr. Cels. lib. |, p. 49). But if Ly 
this tithe he meant an epistle addressed to the general 
body of Christians, the propriety of its application is 
doubtful, for we meet with severa) expressions which 
imply a personal knowledge of the parties. It has 
disputed whether the persons addressed were 
Jewish or Gentile Christiane. Dr. Hefele strenuously 
contends that they were of the former class, His chief 
argument appeara to be, that it would be unnecessary 
to insist 20 earnestly on the abolition of the Mosaic 
economy in writing to Gentile converte. But the Epis- 
tle of Paul to the Galatians is a proof to what danger 
Gentile Christiane were exposed in the first ages from 
the attempts of Judaizing teachers; 80 that, in the ab- 
sence of more exact information, the supposition that 
the persons addressed were of this class is at least not 
inconsistent with the train of thought in the epistle. 
But more than this: throughout tho epistle we find 
@ distinction maintained between the writer and his 
friends on the one hand, and the Jews on the other. 


to Christ and his crucifixion: ‘Learn, my children, , Thus, in chap. iil, ‘God speaketh to them (the Jewr) 
that Abraham, who first circumcised in spirit, having concerning these thingr, ‘Ye shal) not fast as ye do 
a regard to the Son (im Jeawm, Lat. Vers.), circumcised, , this day,”' etc.; but to ws he saith, ‘Is not this the fact 


applying the mystic sense of the three letters (AqBuy 
Tptay yoauparwy ddyuara—den geheimen Sinn dreier 
Buchstaben Hefcle). For the Scripture , 
says that Abraham circumcised 818 men of his house. , 
What, then, was the deeper insight (yrderc) imparted 
tobim? Mark first the 1®, and next the 800, The 
numeral letters of 18 are I (Iota) and H (Eta), 1=10, 
, H=8; here you have Jesus, 'IHeody ; and because the | 
cross in the T (Tau) must cxpress the grace (of our re- 
demption), he names 800; therefore he signified Jesus 
by two letters, and the cross by one.’ It will be ob-. 
served that the writer hastily assames (from Gen. xiv, 
14) that Abraham circumcised only 318 persons, that 
being the number of ‘the servants born in his own 
house,’ whom he arined against the fonr kings; but 
he circumcised his household nearly twenty years later, 
including not only those born In his house (with the 
addition of Ishmae!), but ‘all that were bought with 
money’ (Gen. xvii, 28), The writer evidently was un- 
acquainted with the Hebrew Scriptures, and has com- 
mitted the blunder of supposing that Abraham was 
familiar with the Greek alphabet some cantartes before 
it existed.’ 

The probable opinion is that this epistle existed an- | 
onymously in the Alexandrian Church, and was igno- 
rantly attributed to Barnabas. It was probably writ- 
ten by a Jewish Christian, who had studied Philo, and | 
who handied the O. T. in an way in behalf | 
of bis view of Christianity. Its date is to 
the first centary by Hilgenfeld, D’e App. Vater (Halle, | 
1858); Iteuss, Geachichta der Schriften deo N, T. i, 228; ' 
Ewald, Gesck, d, Votkes /erasl, vii, 186; ond to the ear | 


that I have chosen ?’’’ etc. ; and at the end of the same 
chapter, ‘He hath shown these things to all of ws, that 
we should not run as proselytes to the Jewish law.’ 
This would be singular language to address to persons 
who were Jews by birth, but perfectly eutted to Gen- 
tile converte, In chap. xiii he says, ‘ Let us inquire 
whether the covenant be with us or with them’ (the 
Jews); and concludes with quoting the so ta 
Abraham (with a slight verbal difference), ‘ Behold, I 
have made thee a father of the nations which without 
circumcision believe in the Lord'—a passage which is 
totally irrelevant to Jewish Christians. For other 
aimilor passages, see Jones On the Canon, pt. ili, chap. 
xxxix" (Kitto, Cyclopedia, s. v.). Dr. Schaff remarks 
of the epistie, as a whole, that ‘it has many good 
ideas and valuable testimonies, such as that in favor 
of the observance of the Christian Sabbath. But it 
goes to extremes in opposition to Judaism, and in- 
dulges in all sorts of artificial, sometimes absurd, al- 
Jegorical fancies, . . . Itis an unsound application of 
the true thought, that the old is passed away, and that 
all is made new by Christ. Compare especially ch. iv” 
(Schaff, History of the Christian Church, § 121), Be 
sides the works cited in the course of this article, see 
Zeitechrift J. d. histor. Theologie, 1866, p. 82; Donald- 
eon, Christian Lt. i, 201 9q.; Neander, Church History, 
i, 881; Henke, De if corre que Barnabas tribyitur au- 
thentia (Jen. 1827); Rérdam, De authentia ep. Barnabe 
(Havn, 1828) (both argue for the genuineness of the 
epietle); Heberle, in tho Stud, d. wire. Geistl. 1846, $5 
Ullmann, in the Stud. u. Krit. 1828, p.2 (opposes the 
genuineness); Schenkel, 1. 1887 (contends that ch. v' 
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rpolat ; in the Zeitechrift d.; Among his pupils ware President Wi 
pail erredi wer eae Woe li, p. 2. Potter of hice Bis. — 9 E, Mason, W. RK. 
‘ G08! Williams, Macaulsy. He was elected pres- 
ARNABAS, GOSPEL OF. A spurious goepel, " Mr. 
acestintel to mente exists in Arabic, and has been ident of several colleges, but declined. Mr. Barnes 


tributer to several He was 
translated into Italian, Spanish, and English, It was] 50 © Co ee ee killed, Oct. 27, 1818.— 
probably forged by some heretical Christians, and has 8 ‘A vi, 621; Fourth Ana, N.Y. 
ince been Interpolated ly ee esate Wied High 8 reat ¢ Report 
to support the pretensions o! ’ 
las aed copies extracts from it'in bis Bampton Lec-| Barnes, John, an Englishman, who carpe aes 
tures, 1784; Sermon viii, p. 858, and Notes, p. 41-69, Benedictino order at Douai partly from fear of n- 
See also Sale’s Koren, Prelim. Dissort. sect. 4. It| quisition, Jn 1626 he published at Paris a Dissertatio 
is placed among the apocryphal books In the Sticho-| contra which received the approbation 
metry prefixed by Cotelerius to his edition of the| of the faculty at Paris. In 1680 his Cutholico-Romanus 
Apostolical Constitutions (Lardner’s Credibility, part| Pacificus appeared at Oxford. His works gave great 
ii, ch. cxlvil), It was condemned by Pope Gelasius I} offence to the ultramontane party, and, at the request 
iemont, Mémoires, etc., 1, p. 1055).—Kitto,s,v. See of Pope Urban VIII, Barnes was sent to Rome by 
(8PELS, SPURIOUB, sinen ry in ae He was st ee oe a ay 
qu 0, en , after thirty years o prison: 
Barnabites, a congregation of regular clerks in| 4” i 7 Pacigsas hin de 
the Roman Catholic Church, founded in 1688 by thees| “0! there. | En his Catholico Romanne Pacitous 


sign was to induce the pope to receive Anglicans to his 
pr Zaccaria of Camo, Fear and Moree | ommanion,withostreguog thom toxcknowedge dex 


they were originally called the Regular Clerks of St. pecan airy var peice or rer 

ecumenical council cou! settle all dif- 
Paul (Paulines), which name they exchanged for Bar- pays) . | Diet. 8. ¥. 
bey when, ha 1545, they are prescnted with the forences.—Bicg. Univ. iil, 804; Landon, Beck. Dict. ». v 


church of St. Barnabas in Milan. A new rule for the| Barnes, Robert, chaplain to Henry VIII, and 
congregation was drawn up by the General Chapter|one of the English Reformers, who began his — 
in 1679, approved by Charles Borromeo, the protector| by preaching against the pride and display of Wol- 
of the order, and ratified by the pope. In addition to ar In 1585 he was sent to Wittenberg by Henry 
the three monastic vows, they take a fourth, never to| VIII to confer with the theologians there about the 
exert themselves for an offico within the conpregation | king’s divorce, and he imbibed Lutheran views, which, 
or without, and never to accept a dignity out of the|0n his return to England, he began to preach. Some 
congregation except by a special permission of the| time after, finding himself in danger, he escaped into 
pope. Their houses are called colleges. The supe-| Germany, and there formed the acquaintance of Lu- 
rior is chosen every third ther, Melancthon, and other Protestant leaders, In 

r by a General Chapter. 1586, as the reformers wero in favor with Henry VIII, 

@ lay brothers have to he returned to England; but, preaching imprudently 
pass through a novitiate of against Gardiner and against the royal supremacy, be 
five years, The extension incurred the king's displensure, and was compelled to 
bas been limited to Italy, recant. Subsequently he retracted his recantation, and 


‘ was seized and condemned unheard by the Pariia- 
In the eee mids aeterad ment of 1440. On the 80th of July in that year he 
they were destroyed by the was burnt, with William Jerome and Thomas Gerard. 
Revolution, but they re-en- They all suffered with the patience and fortitude of 


the old martyrs. His published writings are A 7rea- 
tise containing a Profession of Faith (first published in 
Latin, 1531):—Vite Roman. i ques papas 
— (Wittenb. 1886, with preface ty raya also 

1568, Bvo). See Burnet, History o ‘orman 
tion, i, 474, 477; Fox, Book of Martyrs; Collier, Ecct. 


tered France, full of hope, 
in 1857. The most cele- 
brated member of the order 
in modern times was Car- 
dinal Lambruschini, The 
order has also, in late years, 


been entered by several Rus- Hist. of England, v,78; Hook, Eccl. Biog. i, 522. 
sians of the highest fami- Barnes, William, a minister of the Methodist 
lies, who had left the Greek Episcopal Church, was born near Cookstown, Tyrone 


Church for that of Rome, 
e. g. by Count Schuwaloff. ere — 5 
They had, in 1860,22 houses Dress of the Barnabites, 
in Italy, 8 in Austria, and 1 in France. See Helyot, 
Ordres Religiews, i, 872 


* |county, Ireland, about Easter, 1795, At an early age 
he came with some relatives to America, and resided 
for some time at Baltimore, where, at nineteen, he was 
converted, and was admitted into the church. Soon 
after, his talents attracted the attention of the Rev. 3 
G. Roszel, and he was called out to labor on a circait. 
He was admitted into the Baltimore Conference in 
1817, and for nearly fifty years preached, almost with- 
out intermission and with oxtraordinary success, as 
an itinerant minister, in Virginia, Maryland, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware, Nearly forty years of 
this time he spent within the bounds of the Philadel. 
phia Conference, the rest in the Baltimore and Pitts- 
burg Conferences. His mind wes active and imagi- 
native to a rare degree, and his preaching was very 
original and striking; few men of his time were more 
popular or aseful. A poetical vein was manifest in 
his style, and he left a number of pleces of verse in 
manuscript. He died suddenly November %, 1865. 
Among his manuscript remains are 5 number of ser- 
mons and controversial writings, which are now (1866) 
preparing for the press, The Rev. Dr, Castle, in a 
discourse at the funeral of Mr, Barnes, thus spoke of 
him: “In the world he was not of the world. He 


Barnard, Jous, a tional minister, was 
born in Boston Nov, 6, 1681, and educated at Harvard, 
where he graduated in 1700, In 1707 he was appointed 
chaplain in the army, and went with Captsin Went- 
worth to England in 1709. In 1716 he was ordained 
collegiate pastor at Marblehead, and continued to la- 
bor there until his death, Jan, 24,1770. He publish 
ed Sermons on the Confirmation of the Christian Religion 
(1727); A Version of the Pealme (1752); and a number 
of occasional sermons,—Sprague, Annals, |, 252. 

Barnel. See Kavesti-sarxea. 


Barnes, Daniel Henry, a Baptist minister, was 
born in Columbia Co., N. Y,, Apri] 26, 1785, was grad- 
uated with honor at Union College in 1809, and in 1811 
became principal of tho Poughkeepsie Academy, where 
he joined the Baptist Church, and was licensed to 
preach. Mr. Barnes wae very succeasfal as a teacher 
in Poughkeepele, in Cincinnati, and in New York city. 
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was a chosen vessel, called of God and sanctified, and) nals; and the rest of the work, continued down to the 
sent to bear his Master's message to his fallow-men. | year 1198, a at different intervals. This work 
For this he buwed his neck to the yuke. For this he | is distributed under the several year, so that under 
consecrated his towering intellect, the gushing feel- j the head of each year are given tho events of that 
ings of a generous beart, and the cnergies of his whole : year, in every thing in any way relating to the history 
life. Equal ability, fidelity, and perseverance, de-| of the charch. Baronius himeelf informs us that this 
voted to any earth-born culling, would have led to | work was deemed necessary to oppose the Magdeburg 
fame and fortune. But, like the Italian painter, he | Centuriators; and he aleo says that ho was unwill- 
worked for eternity, and in eternity be receives his ing that the task should be given to him; and that he 
rich reward,'’—CAristian Ado. and Journ. No. 2050, desired that Onufrinus ‘Panvinius should have been 

Baro or Baron, Preeat, was born at Etampes in Charged with it, Though very elaborate and learned, 
France, and was edacated at Bourges. Having em.., !t ls throughont & partisan work, and must be studied 
braced Protestantism, he came over into England in ®¢ such. The first edition appeared at Rome under 
the time of Elizabeth to avoid persecution. Hero ho the title Annales Ecelesivstic’ a Chr. nato ad annum 1198 
entered himself at Trinity Cambridge, and in! (Boma, 1588-1607, 12 vols. fol.), It was followed by 
1575 was made Lady Margaret professor of divinity | editions at Antwerp, 169 aq., and Paris, 1609, The 
on the recommendation of Lord Burghley. Dr. Whit-' Sdltlon of Mentz (1601-1605, 12 vols. fol.) waa revised 
aker, then professor of divinity, and several of tha | by Baronius himeelf, and designated as a standard for 
heads of houses, were strong Calvinists, Baro, in his | future editions. Many Protestant authors, as Casan- 
lectures, opposed the doctrine of predestination, and | bon, Basnage, Korthold, and others, wrote against him, 
about 1681 he was charged with heresy. From that | He was defended by the Franciscan Pagi in his work 
time on he suffered many vexations and annoyances, | CYifica Aistorico-chronologica in wriversos annales C. Ba- 
but he held his ground until 1695, when his opponente, | 7"! (Antw.1705,4 vola.; rev. edit. 1724), who, howev- 
desiring to su: their Calvinistic views by author- | €? himself corrected many chronological errors of Ba- 
ity, drew up the nine celebrated articles known as the TMius. The most complete edition of the Amnales is 


Lambeth Articles (q. v.), which were confirmed by bY 
Archbishop Whitgift and others. These articles Baro. 


opposed in @ sermon, whereupon he was ordered by the 
vice-cha: 


Sententiarum 
de Pradestinatione (1618) :—4, Sermons, ate. (4to):—5. 


d.).—Haag, La France Protestante, |, 262; Hook, Eccl. 
Big. i, 40; Strype, Lafe of Whilgift; Hardwick, 
History of the Articles, ch, vil. 

Baro’ dis (Bapwdig, Vulg. Rahotis), a name insert- 
ed in the list of those ‘' servants of Solomon" whose 
**gons"’ returned with Zerubbabel (1 Eedr. v, 84); hut. 
there is no corresponding name in the genuine list of 
Ezra (il, 57) or Nehomiah (vil, 59). 


Mansi (Lucca, 1788-1769, 88 vols.), which contains 
the Critica of Pagi printed under the corresponding 
passages of Baronius, the Continuation of Raynaldua, 
‘the learned Apparatus of the editor, and very valuable 
‘indexes in 8 vole, Abraham Bzovius, a Polish Domin- 
lean, published a Continuation of Baronius down to the 
year 1571 (Rome, 1616 aq. 8 vola.); another was pub- 
lished by Henry Spondanus, at Paris, in 1640, 2 vols. 


& fo1., and Lyons, 1678; but the best Continuation (from 


\ the year 1198 to 1566) is perhaps that by Odericus 
; Raynaldus, of the Congregation of the Oratory (Rome, 
' 1646-1668, 9 vols.). The work of Raynaldus was fare 
ther continued by:-Laderchi (Rome, 1728-1787, 8 vols.). 
\ The last addition to the work is that of Theiner (Rom. 
| 1856, 8 vols. fol.), bringing the history down, in @ par- 
tiean style, to 1586. The Epistole of Baronius, his Vita 
St. Gregorii Naz., together with a brief biography of 
| Baronius, were published by Albericue (Rome, 1670). 
' There are lives of Baronius in Latin hy the Oratorian 
Barnabeus (transiated into German by Fritz, Wien, 
, 1718, an abridgment of which translation was pub- 
‘ lished, Augsb. 1845), and in French by La Croze. Seo 


Baronius or Baronio, Csr, the eminent Ro-| Dupin, Eccles. Writers, cent. xvil; Schaff, Apostolic 
man ecclesiastical annalist. was Lorn at Sora, in Na-, Church, p. 56; Christian Remembrancer, xxiv, 282; 
~~ Mer? 380 ronan ir Less his oe — Landon, Eeel, Dict. ii, 42. ; 
at Veroll, ani logy an prudence at Naples, arte h priest and w 
In 1537 ho went with his futher, Camillo Baronio, to ion Eee, Somoeh Ho hag sapere pip raed 
Rome, whero he placed himsclf under the direction of vidve, at Paris, and became eminent for bis historical 
Philip Neri, who had, at that period, Just founded tho! ond ecclesiastical knowledge, He was made chancel. 
Congregation of the Oratory, whose chief pursuit was tor of the University of Paris, where he died, 1764, 
to be the study of ecclesiasticul antiquity. The rules | His principal works ore Viadicie Librorum deut.-cason, 
of the order, requiring a portion of each day to be given | yy, Tepe, (1780, 12mo):—Histoire d' Allemagne (1764, 


to the study and discussion of points In church history, 
antiquities, and blography, gave the bent to Baronius’s 
pursuits for life. Clement VIII made him his confeas- 
or, and ereated hisn cardinal, by the title of SS, Mar- 
tyrum Nerei and Achillel, 6th June, 1596. Soon af- 
ter he was made librarian of the Vatican Library and 
member of the Congregation of Rites. On the death 
‘of Clement, and again upon the death of Leo XI, 
he was within o little of being elected pope; but his 
own strong opposition, and the opposition of the Span- 
fards, who could not forgive his De Monarchia Sicilia, 
in which he the claim of Spain to Sicily, pre- 
vented it. He dled June 80th, 1607, His Annales 
Ecclesiastici was undertaken In obedience to the in- 
junction of his superior, Philip Neri, to defend Rome 
against the Magdeburg Centurice (q. v.) For thirty 
years he labored at this immense work, and in 1586, in 
order, as it were, to try his strength, he put forth the 
Notes on the Roman Martyrology, This was shortly 
after (in 1588) followed hy the first volume of the An- 
Us 


11 vols.):—Ezamem des défauts thévlogiques (Amst. 1744, 
; 2 vols. 12mo). 
| Barre, Louis Franooia Joseph de la, an in- 
| dustrious French scholar, was born at Tournay, March 

9, 1688, At Paris he met with Benduri, who had ar- 
_ Tived thither from Florence, and whom he asalsted in 
| the preparation of the /mperium Orientale (2 vols. fol.), 
and his work on Medals (Recueil de Medailles dee Em- 
pereers). Afterward De la Barre published a new edi- 
| thon of the Spicilegium of Luc d'Achery (8 vols, fol. 
: 1728), with corrections and notes, He also had a large 
| share in the edition of Moréri’s Dictionnaire Historique, 
| published in 1725, He died in 1788. Ho was a mem- 
ber of the ‘Academy of Inscriptions,"” 

Barrel (3, kad [radoc, cadus), a p‘tcher or pail), 

8 vessel used for the keeping of flour (1 Kings xvii, 12, 
14,16; xviii, 83), The same word is in other places 
rendered “‘ pitcher,"’ as the same vessel appeara to 
been also used for carrying water (Gen. xxiv,’ 


BARREN 


Judg. vil, 16; Kock. xii, 6). It was borne on the 
shoulders, as is the custom in the East in the present 
day. See Prrcusr. 

Barren (when spoken of persons, properly “P2, 
akar’, ortipoc). Barrenness is, in the East, the hard- 
est lot that can befall a woman, and was considered 
among the Israelites as the heaviest punishment with 
which the Lord could visit a femalo (Gen. xvi, 2; 
xxx, 1-28; 1 Sam. i, 6, 29; Isa, xlvil, 9; xlix, 21; 


Lake |, 25; Niebuhr, p. 76; Volney, ii, 859; Lane's Prof 


In the Talmud ( Yeramoth, vi, 6) a 


Egyptians, i, 74). 
4 after ten years of childless conjugal 


man was b 
life, to 


674 


, another woman (with or without repu- 
diation of the first), and even a third one if the second 
proved also barren. Nor is it improbable that Moses 
himself contributed to strengthen the opinion of dis- 
grace by the promises of the Lord of exemption from 
barrenness as a blessing (Exod. xxili, 26; Deut. vil, 
14). Instances of childless wives are found in Gen. 
xi, 80; xxv, 21; xxix, 81; Judg. xiii, 2, 8; Luke i, 
7, 86. Some cases of unlawful marriages, and more 
especially with a brother's wife, were visited with the 
punishment of barrenness (Lev. xx, 20, 21); Mi- 
chaslis, however (Mosaisches Recht, v, 290), takes the 
word "199 (destitute, ‘ childless”) here in a figurative 
sense, implying that the children born in such an il- 
cit marriage should not be ascribed to the real futher, 
but to the former brother, thus depriving the second 
husband of the share of patrimonial inheritance which 
would otherwise have fallen to his lot if the first broth- 
er had died childless, The reproach attached to steril- 
ity, especially by the Hebrewa, may perhaps be ac- 
counted for by the constant expectation of the Messiah, 
and the hope that every woman cherished that she 
might be the mother of the promised Seed. This con- 

» stant hope seems to account for many circumstances in 
the Old Testament history which might otherwise ap- 
pear extraordinary or exceptionable (Gen. iii, 15; xxi, 
6,7; xxv, 21-28; xxvil, 19, xxvili, 14; xxxviil, 11- 
18; Deut. xxv, 9). This general notlon of the dis 
grace of barrenness in a woman may early have given 
rise, in the hal age, to the custom among bar- 
ren wives of introducing to their husbands their maid- 
servants, and of regarding the children born in that 
concubinage as their own, by which they thought to 
cover their own disgrace of barrenness (Gen. xvi, 2; 
xxx, 8).—Kitto,s.v, See Curip, 


Barri, Grzatpvus pr. See GinaLpus CAMBREN- 
ais, 


Barrington (Joux Suvre), Viscouxr, was born 
1678, educated at Utrecht, created Viscount Barrington 
1720, and died 1734. He was a friend and disciple of 
Locke, and greatly devoted to theological pursuits, In 
the year 1725 he published, in two volumes octavo, bis 
Miscellanea Sacra, or a New Mothod of considering so 
mach of the History of the Apostles as is contained in 
Scripture, with four Critical Essays: 1. On the Wit- 
ness of the Holy Spirit; 2. On the distinction between. 
the Apostles, Elders, and Brethren; 8. On the Time 
when Paul and Barnabas became Apostles; 4. On the 
Apostolical Decrees. In this work the author traces 
the methods taken by the apostles and first preachers 
of the Gospel for propagating Christianity, and ex- 
plains, with great distinctness, the several gifts of the 
Spirit by which they were enabled to discharge that 
office. A new edition of his TAcological Works was 
published in London in 1828 (8 vols, 8v0), — Jones, 
Christ, Biogrophy, p. 27; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, 8. v. 


Barrow, Isaao, D.D., one of the most eminent 
of English divines, and a distinguished mathematician, 
He was born in London, October, 1680, and was educa- 
ted at the Charter House, and at Felsted in Essex. Af- 
terward hoe went to Cambridge, and became @ pension- 
er of Trinity College in 1645. In 1649 he was elected 
fellow of his college; but the religious and political 


EE 


BARROW 


troubles of the time greatly checked his progress, and 
induced him to leave England to travel abroad. He 
visited Frence and Italy, and proceeded es far as 
Smyrna, in the course of which voyage he signalized 
himself by his courage in a combat with an Algerine 
pirate. At Constantinople he remained some time, 
and retarned ta England, through Germany and Hol- 
land, in 1659. He was ordained by Bishop Brownrizg, 
and In 1660, after the restoration, oltained the Greek 
In 1662 ho was made Greshsm 


of Mathematics, in which capacity he had Newton ss 
a pupil. In 1670 be wae made D.D., and in Febru- 
ary, 1672, was nominated to the masterahip of Trinity 
College. In his later years he gave up mathematics 
for divinity, feeling himself bound to this coarse by 
his ordination vows. He died in London on the 4th 
of May, 1677, and is buried in Westminster Abbey. 
His moral character was of the highest type, resting 
upon true religion. Tillutson says that he “ came as 
near as is possible for human frailty to do to the per- 
fect man of St. James,” 

Barrow's intellect was of the highest order. Asa 
mathematician he was “second only to Newton,” ac- 
cording to English writers, though this is rather too 
high praise. Of his numerous mathematica] writings 
this is not the place to speak ; his fame as a theologian 
rests chiefly upon his Treatise on the Pope's 
his Exposition of the Creod, and on his Sermons. Of 
the Supremacy, Tilloteon remarks that ‘no argument 
of moment, nay, hardly any consideration properly be- 
longing to the subject, has escaped Barrow’s compre 
hensive mind. He has said enough to silence the con- 
troversy forever, and to deter all wise men, of both 
sides, from meddling any farther with it.” See Til 
loteon, preface to the Works of Dr. Barrow 
(Lond. 1688, 8 vols, fol.). In theology Barrow was an 
Arminian, and his writings are, in many respects, an 
illustration of the Arminian system, though not con 
troversially so. ‘‘ His sermons,” as Le Clerc observes, 
“ are rather treatises and dissertations than harangoes, 
and he wrote and rewrote them three or four times. 
They aro always cited es exact and comprehensive 
arguments, the produce of a grasp which could collect 
and of a patience which could combine al/ that was to 
be said upon the subject in question. But, in addition 
to this, Barrow was an original thinker. From his 
desire to set the whole subject before his hearers, he is 
often prolix, and his style is frequently redundant. 
But the sermons of Barrow are store-houses of thought, 
and they are often resorted to as store-houses by pops- 
lar preachers and writers. Nor are they wanting ia 
passages which, as examples of a somewhat redund- 
ant, but grave, powerful, and exhaustive elogaence, it 
would be difficult to parallel in the whole range of 
English pulpit literature.” The best edition of his the- 
ological writings is that published at Cambridge (1859, 
8 vols. 8vo); a cheaper and yet good one, with a me 
molr by Hamilton, London, 1828 (8 vole. Svo), reprint- 
ed N. ¥, 1846 (8 vols. 8yo), They iriclude seventy- 
eight sermons on various topics; an the 
Apratles' Creed, in 84 discourses; expositions of thé 
Lard’s Supper, the I , the } the 7rea 
tise on the Pupe's Supremacy ; with his Opuscula Theolo- 
gica, Inclading a number of Latin dissertations, etc. 
See Methodist Quarterly Review, 1846, p. 165 sq. ; Alli- 
bone, Dictionary of Authors, |, 180 eq.; Hook, Eccles. 
Biography, 1, 555, 

Barrow, William, LL.D., was born in Yorkshire 
about 1754, and was educated at Queen’s College, 03- 
ford. In 1814 he was made prebendary of Southwell, 
and shortly afterward vicar of Farnsfield, In 1829 he 
was made archdeacon of Nottingham, which office be 
held till his death in 1886. He published Eight Ser- 


mons on the Bumpton Lecture (Lond. 1799, 8vo):—Fa 
miliar Sermons on Doctrines and Duties (Lond. 8 vols 
8vo),—Darling, Cyct, Bibliogr, i, 185, 


BARSABAS 


1. Of JoszPx (q. v.), mentioned im Acts 1, 28, 

2. Of Jopas (q, v.), mentioned in Acts xv, 22, 

Bareuma or Barsumas, bishop of Nisibis, a zeal- 
ous Nestorian of the fifth century, Having been eject- 
ed from the school of Edessa, he wan made bishop of 
Nisibis A.D, 485, and devoted himself earnestly for 
nearly half a century to the establishment of Nestori- 


anism in Persia. He foanded the schoo! of Nisibis, a | Proved 


prolific source of Nestorisnism. He advocated the 
right ‘of priests to marry, and himself married a nan. 
See Assemani, Bibl. Orient. III, li, 77; Moshelm, Ch. 
Hist.\, 868. See Nesrorrans. 

Barsumas, « Syrian archimandrite, head of the 
Eutychian party at the robber-council of Ep A.D, 
449. Among the Jacobites (q. v.) he ia held as a saint 
and miracle-worker. See Ernrevs, Rosser-couxcin 
oF. 


Bar’tacus (Bapracog ; Vulg. Bczzr), the father of 
Apamo, the concubine of King Darius Qa Eodr. iv, 29, 
where he is called ‘the admirable” Y Cavpacroy], 
probably an official title belonging to hie rank). The 
Syriac version has Artal, a name which recalls that 
of Artacheas (’ ‘Aprayainc), who is named by Herodo- 
tus (vii, 22, 117) as being in a high position in the Per- 
sian army under Xerxes, and a special favorite of that 
king (Simonis, Onom. ; Smith's Dict. of Class, Biog. 1, 
869). See Araur. 

Bartas, Du. Seo Du Barras, 

Barth, Carmriax Gorton, D.D., an eminent 
German divine and pbilanthropiet, wae born at Stutt- 
gart, July 81, 1799, obtained his academical education 
at the Gymmasium there, and from 1817 to 1621 studied 
theology at Tobingen, He early manifested strong 
religions feelings, and doring all his life kept him- 
self free from the prevailing rationaliem. In 1824 he 
became pastor at Mdttlingen, WOrtembery, and in 
1888 retired to Calw, in order to devoto himself to the 
migslonary cause, and to the production of bouks of 
practical religion, to which objects he had already 
given moch of his attention. He had, with the flour 
ishing missionary institute at Basle, formed the first 
(Calwer) missionary society in Wirtemberg, published 
a “ The Calwer Mission Sheet," and was the 
means of exciting a wide-spread interest in the cause 
of missions. 

From this period his life became etill more active. 
The interests of the mission led bim to travel far and 
Dear, sometimes to England, to France, and to the in- 
terior of Switzerland; and he was brought into friend- 
ly relationship with the courts of Wirtcmberg, Badcn, 
Bavaria, Austria, Russia, England, Prossia, etc, His 
house became a sojourn for persons from all parts of 
the world. He founded a conforence of evangelical 


Schulen 
und Familicn (Calw, 1885); Biblische Geschichte far 
‘emitien, The sale of these books has 
been unparalleled, Of the Bible History and Bible 
Stories more than a million copies have been pub- 
oehed in ten ot twelve languages of the Christian and 
heathen world, He was aleo a ready veraifier, and 
wrote many hymns and short poems for children ; and 
several of his hymns, espoclally those on Misalone, have 
found their way into the later German collections of 
hymns, In 1888, tho University of Tobingen confer- 
red upon him the de; ree of Doctor of Theology. His 
health was feeble during his later years, but he contin- 
wed to work up to the last day, and was only induced 
to lie down about half an hour before his death, Nov. 
12, 1862, — Pierer, Universal-Lexicon, 8. v.; Herzog, 
Real-Encykdop. Supp. 1, p. 168, 
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BARTHOLOMEW 


a gre consistens (WOrzburg, we 4to): — 2. 

‘wre Reformandi antiquo et novo . 1744, 4to) :-—8, 
De restitutd canonicarem in poker Mara poli. 
tid (Ibid. 1749) >—Tractatus pd gy circa liberta. 
pe ii religionie ex lege divind of en lage i A 
Sustum est (Thid. 1764, 4to).—Landon, Zeck, Dict, 

Barthélemy. See Hiss, Sr, 

Barthol’omew (Bap%o\opaioc, for Chald. "3 
gdm, Lc. son of Tolmai; the latter being a name 
that occurs in Josh, xv, 14, Sept. GoAapi and Oorpat ; 
Auth, Vers, Talmai; 2 Sam. xiii, 87, dept. Gorm: and 
Oodopal. In Josephus we find Godopaioc, Ant. xx,’ 
1,1. The Borpaiog in Ant, xiv, 8, 1, is called [rok- 
spaioe in War, i, 9,8, not improbably by an error of 

transcriber, as another persan of the latter name le 
mentioned in the same sentence), one of the twelve 
apostles of Christ (Matt. x,8; Mark iii, 18; Luke vi, 
14; Acts {, 18), generally supposed to have been the 
same individual who in John's Gospel Ss called Na- 
THANARL (q.v.). The reason of this opinion is that 
in the first throe gospels Philip and Bartholomew are 
constantly named together, while Nathansel is no- 
where mentioned; on the contrary, in the fourth gos- 
pel the names of Philip and Nathansel are similarly 
combined, but nothing is aaid of Bartholomew (see As- 
semani, Aibliotk, Orient. III, i, 806; ii, 4 oq.; Nahr, De 
Nathan. a Burtholom. won divereo, Lips. 1740). Na- 
thenael, therefore, mast be considered as his real name, 
while Bartholomew merely expresses his filial relation 
(s0ee Lightfoot, Hor. i sent a 825). If so, he was a na- 
tive of Cana in Galilee (John xxi, 2). Bernard and 
Abbot Rupert were of opinion that he was the bride- 
groom at the marriage of Cana, (For traditions re- 
specting his parentage, see Cotelerins, Patr, Apost, 
872). Ho was introduced by Philip to Jesus, who, on 
sceing him approach, at once pronounced that culogy 
on his character which has made his name almost sy- 
nonymous with sincerity, ‘‘ Behold an Israelite indeed, 
"’ (Joba i, 47). A.D. 26, He 
ples to whom our Lord appeared 
after his resurrection, at the Sea of Tiberias (John xxi, 
2); be was also a witness of the ascension, and return- 
ed with the other apostles to Jerusalem (Acts i, 4, 12, 18). 
A.D. 29, On his character, see Niemeyer, Charakt. i, 
111 eq. See Apostie, 

Of the subsequent history of Bartholomew, or Na- 
thanael, we have littl more than vague traditions. 
According to Eusebius (Hist, Eccles, v, 10), when Pan- 
tenua went on a mission to the Indians (toward the 
chose of the second century), he found among them the 
Gospel of Matthew, written in Hebrew, which had been 
left there hy the Apostle Bartholomew. Jerome (De 
Vir, Tllustr, c. 86) gives a similar account, and adds 
that Pantenus brought the copy of Matthew's Gorpel 
back to Alexandria with him. Ses Marrnew, Gos- 
Pz. or. But the title of ‘‘Indiana’’ Is mA ere by an- 
clent writers to so many different nations that it is dif- 
ficult to determine the scene of Bartholomew's labors, 
Mosheim (with whom Neander agrees) is of opinion‘ 
that it was a part of Arabla Felix, ir" ~~ “"  ">wa, 
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to whom alone a Hebrew could be of any ser- | do the same with the city of Braga and bis diocese in 
vice. Socrates (Hist. Mecles, i, 19) cays that it was the | generul, He established schools and hospitals, and 
India bordering on Ethiopla ; and Sophronias reports | devoted himself to works of charity and mercy. As 
thet Bartholomew preached the Gorpel of Christ to the one of the delegates to the Coancil of Trent, be espe- 
inhabitants of India Felix (‘Indolg roic¢ eadoupévorg | cially signalized himself there by his zeal on the sub- 
thdainocty), This apostle Ls said to have sulered cru-| fect of the reform of the cardinals, On one occasion 
eifxion with his head downward ot Albanopolis, in Ar- | he delivered those well-known words on this subject, 
menla Minor (Assemant, Aibl. Orient. IIE, ii, 20), or, a0- | “ Emainentissimi Cardinales eminentiesima egent re- 
cording to the pecudo-Chrysostom (Opp. vill, 622, ed. | formatione,"’ and expressed his strong condemnation 
Par. nov.), in Lycaonia; according to Niccphorus, at | of their luxurious and unfitting kind of life. He it 
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Urbanopolis, in Cilicia (vee Abdias, in Fabricius, Cod. 
Apocr. li, 685 oq. ; Baronius, ad AMartyrol, Rom. p. 500 
6q.; Perionli Vim Apostelor. p. 127 2q.). See Ban- 
THOLomEW’'s Dar. 

A spurious Gosrxi which bears his name is in the 
catalogue of a; bal books condemned by Pope Go- 
tasius (Fabric. Cod. Apocr. N. T. 1, 841 q.).— Kitto, s. 
v. See Gosrzis (sruRiovs), 

Bartholomew or Epxasa, a monk, probably a 
Syrian, but of what date is totally unknown, Accord- 
ing to Cave, he displays considerable learning and a 
profound knowledge of the writings and ceremonies 
of the Chaldees, Arablans, and Mohammedans. He 
wrote, in Greek, Zleachus, or Confitatio H:.gareni, in 
which be exposes the follies of the Koran, and the or- 
igin, life, manners, rites, and dogmas of the false 
prophet Mohammed. This work, in Greek, with a 
Latin version, is given by Le Moyne at p. 902 of his 
Collection (Lyons, 1685).—Landon, Evol. Dict, il, 49. 

Bartholomew op» Corron, a monk of Norwich, 
who flourished about 1292, He wrote a History of 
England, divided into three parts, Part I contains an 
account of the Britons; Part II treats of the Saxon 
and Norman kings down to the year 1292; Part III 
ives much information concerning the archbishops 
and b! of England from 1152 to 1292, and may 
be found in Wharton, Anglia Sacra, |, 897. See 
Clarke, Succession of Sac. Lit, ii, 764; Landon, s. v. 


Bartholomew or Gianvitxe (also called An- | 


wenn Englishman, of the family of the earls of 
8u and a Franciscan. He applied bimself to the 
discovery of the morals hidden under the outward ap- 
ce of natural things, on which he compoded a 
work, entitled de 1 Rerum, in 
nineteen books: (1.) Of God; (2.) of angels and dev- 
ile; (8.) of the soul; (4.) of the body, etc. (Argent. 
1488; Nuremb, 1492; Strasb, 1505; Paris, 1574). He 
flourished about 1360, and a volume of Sermons, print- 
ed at Strasburg in 1495, is attributed to him. See 
Cave, Hés. Lit. anoo 1360; Dupin, Eectl, Writers. 
Bartholomew or Bartolomeo dos Marty- 
Tes, 80 called from the name of the church of “Our 
Lady of Martyrp"’ at Lisbon, in which he was bap- 
tized, was one of the best men in the Romish Church 


of the 16th century. He was born at Lisbon in May, | massacre 


1514, and assumed the habit of St. Dominic at Lisbon, 
11th December, 1528, Having been for twenty years 
professor of philosophy and theology, his bigh repute- 


tion cansed him to be selected as preceptor of the son | of this atrocious 


of Dom Louis, Infant of Portugal. It was only at the 
positive command of Louis of Granada, as his superior, 
that he accepted the archbishopric of Braga (1558), 
and that with such reluctance os threw him upon a 
ded of sickness, He entered upon his see on the 4th 
of October, 1559, and commenced at once tho execution 
of his design 
and that of his household. He selected one small 
room out of all the magnificent apartments of the pal- 
ace; he furnished it like a cell; he went to bed at 
eleven at night, and rose at three in the morning; his 
bed was hard and scanty; his body always covered 
with the bair cloth ; his table always poorly supplied. 
Of the usual attendants of great houses, such as maitres 
Phkel, etc,, he had none, contenting himeelf with 
& few necessary domestica, As soon as he had thus 
net his own house in order, he hastened to endeavor to 


the 24th day of August 


of teaching bis flock by his own example 


was also who first induced the council to begin their 
sessions with the question of the reform of the clergy. 
In 1582 Pope Gregory XIII allowed him to resign his 
see, and he retired to a convent at Viana, where be 
died in 1590, His life was written by Isaac de Sacy, 
and his writings, among which the Stims/as Pastorum, 
a guide for bishops, bas had the circnlation, 
were published by P. d'Inguimbert at Rome, 1734-85 
(2 vols, fol.), and by Fessler (Einsiedeln, 1868, 8v0). 

Bartholomew's Day, 1, a festival celebrated on 
: (or 25th at Rome) in the 
' Charch of Rome, and on the 11th of June in the Greck 
Church, in commemoration of the apostle Bartholo- 
mew. 

2. The day has been rendered infamous in history 
in ence of the massacre of the Protestants in 
France in 1572, The principal Protestants were in- 
vited to Paris, under a solemn oath of safety, to cele- 
brate the marriage of the King of Navarre with the 
sister of the French king. The queen-dowager of 
' Navarre, a zealous Protestant, died before the mar- 
riage was celebrated, not without suspicion of poison. 
The massacre commenced about twilight in the morn- 
‘ing on the tolling of # bell of the church of St. Ger- 
main, Admiral Coligni was basely murdered in bis 
own house, and then thrown out of s window, to gratl- 
fy the malice of the Duke of Guise. His head wes 
afterward cut off and sent to the king (Charles 1X) 
and the queen-mother, the Lloody Catherine de Medi 
cis; his body, after a thourand indignities offered to 
| it, was hung up by the feet on a gibbet. ‘The murder 
‘ers then ravaged the whole city of Paris, and put 
death more than ten thousand of all ranks. De Thoa 
says, ‘The very streets and pareagea resounded with 
the groans of the dying and of those who were about 
to be murdered. The bodies of the slsin were thrown 
out of the windows, and with them the courts snd 
chambers of the houses were filled. The dead bodies 
of others were dragzed through the streets; and the 
blood flowed down the cRannels in such torrents that 
it seemed to empty itself into the neighboring river. 
In short, an innumerable multitude of men, women, 
and children were involved in one common destrac- 
‘ tion, and all the gates and entrances to the king’s pal- 
ace were beemeared with blood.”’ From’ Parts i 
The 


A 
j Was strock In the pope’s mint, with his own head on 


a 

bearing the inscription ' Hygonotorum stroges." See 
ehh ca 

| Romanist writers treat thie massacre in three ¥ay3* 
| 1.) Some, like Caveirac, De Falloux, and Rebrbacher, 
; Justify it; (2.) others affirm that the Romanists were 
| onty following the example set by Protestants; (8) 
j others again, like Theiner, in his new volumes of the 
| Annales iastici, attribute it to politica, not to Te 
ligion. Theiner's view ie refuted, and the complicity 
of the Roman Charch, with the pope at its 
‘this great crime is shown im the Christian 
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brancer, xxiv, 45. Lingard, in hie History of Eng- 
land, gives a favorable view of the facts for the Roman 
side, which Is refuted in the Edinburgh Review, vols. 
xiii, lili; and in Lardner, Hist. —— (Cab, Cy- 
clopmdia, vol. iil, Seo Carths, Die Bartholomaussacht 
(Lpsz. 1814); Wachler, Die Pariser Bluthochzeit (Lps. 
1826); Audin, Hist, de le St. Barthélemy (Paris, 1829) ; 
also, Turner, Hist. of England, vol. iit, A dix; Coh- 
Lin, Historica! View of the Ref. Church of France (Lond. 
1816); Weiss, History of the Prot, Ref. in Frunce (New 
York, 1854, 2 vals, 12mo); Shoberl, Persecutions of 
Popery, il, 1 eq.; Ranke, Hist, of Papacy, i, 276, 424, 
491; Gieseler, CA. Hist, iv, 004, Smith's ed. 

8. On St. Bartholomew's day in 1662, the yoar in 
which the Act of Uniformity (q. v.) was passed, two 
thousand non-conforming ministers were ejected from 
their benefices in England.—Mosheim, Ch. /fiet. til, 
178 note. 

Bartholomew's Gospel. Sce BarrnoLouew 
(ths Apostle). 

Bartholomites, 1, an order of Armenian monks. 
See ARMENIA. 

2. A congregation of secular priests, who take their 
mame from Bartholomew Holzhauser, who founded the 
order at Salzburg, August Ist, 1640. Pope Innocent 
XI approved their constitutions in 1680 and 1684, 
This congregation wae established for the purpose of 
forming good priests and pastors, and was governed 
by a chief president, whose duty it was to maintain 
uniformity of discipline throughout the congreyation, 
and nm presidents, who were to attend to 
the same thinz in their respective dioceses, by watch- 
ing over the curates and other ecclesiastics belonwins 
to their institution, visiting them annually, and report- 
ing the result of their visitations to the ordinary. 
Curates belonging to this Institute were never placed 
singly in any cure; an assistant priest was almost al- 
ways appointed with each curate, who was paid either 
out of the revenues of the parish, or by the revenues 


of some richer parish, likewise filled by a Barthoto- | 


mite, if the former be too poor, They had many mem- 
bers in Germany, France, Italy, Hungary, Poland, and 
other countries, but have long been extinct, See Hel- 
yot, Ord. Religieuz, i, 878, 

Bartimes’us (Bapripaiog. for the Chald. "¥ 9D “32, 
son of Timmai), one of the two blind beggars of Jericho 
who (Mark x, 46 eq.; comp. Matt. xx, 80) sat by the 
wayside begging as our Lord pessed out of Jericho 
on his last journey to Jerusalem, A.D. 29. Notwith- 
standing that many charged him to be quiet, he con- 
tinued eryinz, ‘‘ Jeaus, thou ron of David, have mercy 
onme!"’ Being called, and his blindness miracalous- 
ly cured, on the ground of his faith, by Jesus, he be- 
came thenceforward a believer. 


Bartine, Dayrp, an eminent Methodist preacher, 
was born in Westchester county, N, Y., Jan. 26, 1767. 
He was converted at twenty-one, and his picty, zosl, 
and talent early drew the eyes of the Church toward 
him as one called to preach the Gospel, His first fleld 
of labor was Salem Circuit, to which he was sent by 
Bishop Asbury. The next year (1798) he was received 
into the travelling con m, and from that time till 
he became supernumerary (1885) he labored without 
intermission, principally in New Jersey. His natural 
talents were of a very high order; he a judgment 
clear and penetrating, powers of perception compre- 
hensive and discriminating, a memory acute and very 
retentive, and an energy which ineured success, In 
his preaching he usually addressed the understanding 
and the judgment, and yet often, in the application of 
his argument, his appeals to the heart were peculiarly 
eloquent and impressive. He died Apri] 26th, 1850. 
—HMinutes of Conf. iv, 667; N. J, Conf. Memorial, 188. 


Bartoli, Daren, an Italian Jeault, born at Fer- | States, 


vara in 1608, who entered the company in 1628, and 
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| taught rhetoric for four years. For twelve years he 


BARTON 


exercised the ministry of preaching in the principal 
towns of Italy, and died at Rome, January 18th, 1685. 


| Bartoli is considered as one of the best writers of his 


country, and is the author of many works, all written 
in Italian, but of which Latin and other translations 
|have boen published, The most important of his 
‘works ts the /istory of the Company of Jesus (Istoria 


‘della Compagnia di Gesu), in several parts, forming 


| 6 vols. folio, viz.: (i.) “The Life and Institute of St. 
Ignatius” (Rome, 1650). (il.) ‘The History of the 
| Company of Jesus,” Asis, Part [ (Rome, 1650). (Jii.) 
ial «| of Japan," Part II of Asia (Rome, 1660), 
| iv.) “History of China,'’ Purt III of Asin (Rome, 
| 1661), (v.) ‘‘ History of England,” Part of Europe 
(Rome, 1667). (vi.) ‘History of Italy,” Part I of 
| Europe (Rome, 1678),- He wrote also lives of Loyola, 
Caraffa, and other Jesuits, which, with the work above 
named, are repositories of facts ns to the history of 
the Jesuits. His complete works were published by 
the title Deserisont gag: sor, by Siveatr! (Alan, 
the title isiomi geograf, e stor., veat 2, 
1826).—Landon, Ece!, Diet, il, 65, 


Barton, Hiizabeth, the “holy maid of Kent,” 
first becomes known to us in 1525, when, while a ser- 
vant at an inn at Aldington, in Kent, she n to ac- 
‘quire a local reputation for sanctity and miraculous 
‘endowments. She was subject to epileptic fite, and 
in the paroxysms vented incoherent phrases, which 
| Richard Master, parson of Aldington, took advantage 
| of to make people believe that she was an instrument 
of divine revelation. A successful prediction lent ite 
aid to the general delusion. A child of the master of 
ithe inn happened to be ill when Elizabeth was at- 
| tacked by one of her fits. On recovering, she inquired 
whether the child was dead. She was told that it 
was still living. ‘It will not Ive, I announce to 
you; its death has been revealed to me in a vision,” 
was the answer. The child died, and Elizabeth was 
immediately regarded as one favored by Heaven with 
the gift of prophecy. She soon after entered the con- 
vent of St. Sepulchre's at Canterbury, and became 
nun, In this new altuation ber revelations multiplied, 
and she became generally known as the “holy maid 
of Kent.” Bishop Fisher and Archbishop Warham 
countenanced her pretensions. Led by ber zeal, or 
more probably worked upon by others, she Lord 
prophesied fn reference to the divorce of Henry VIIT 
from Catherine and his marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
| ‘that ahe had knowledge by revelation from heaven 

that God was highly displeased with our sald sovereign 
lord, and that if he proceeded in the said divorce and 
separation and married again, he should no longer be 
king of thia realm; and that, in the estimation of Al- 
mighty God, he should not be king one hour, and that 
he should die a villain’s death." The prediction wae 
widely diffused, and caused great popular excitement, 
In November, 15::8, the nun, with five priests and three 
lay gentlemen, her accomplices, were brought before 
the Star Chamber, and sentenced to do public penance 
as impostors at St. Paul's Cross. But the nun's con- 
fession, whatever were {ts motives, availed her noth- 
ing, From the pillory she and her companions were 
Jed back to prison, where they lay till the following 
January, when they were attainted of high treason, 
On the 2ist of April, 1534, the nun was beheaded at 


Tyburn, together with tho five priesta—English Cy- 

clopedia; Burnet, History of Reformation, |, 248-249. 
Barton, John B., a Methodist Eplecopal minister 

and missionary, was born in Savannah 1006, convert- 

ed 1881, entered the itinerant ministry in the Georgia 

Conference 1884, and was sent as missionary to 

where he arrived in August, 1695, and was a; 

to Bassa Cove. Im 1887 be returned to the Us' 

and married Eleanor Gilbert, of Charle 

8.C, In 1888 he went back with his family to A 


BARTON 


and was stationed at Monrovia until his death, which j 
occurred March 19, 1889. He was much loved and; 
honored by the people among whom he labored.—A/ia- 
utes of Conferences, ili, 61. ; 
Barton, Thomas, M.A., an early Episcopal min- | 


cated at Trinity College, Dublin. 
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lasting ruin of Babylon (Jer. li, 61). At Jeast Be 
ruch, in the book which bears 
rypha), is said to bave read these 
lon, in the bearing of King Jebolachim and the cap- 
‘ tlve Jews, in the fifth year of the taking of Jeruskem 
by the Chaldsans (see below), which must have been 
the same taking of it in which Jeholachim was mad: 


BARUCH 


his name (in the Apoo- 
at Baby- 


prisoner; for after the other taking of Jerusalem, ia 


to America, and after teaching two years in the Acad- | the eleventh year of the reign of King Zedekiah, whea 


emy of Philadelphis, he went to England for ordina-: 
tion, and in 1756 was appointed missionary to Hunt- | 
ingdon. He extended his field of labor to Carlisle, . 
Shippensburgh, and York, and was specially interested 

in the Indians. He served the Church in Lancaster | 
twenty years, travelling largely to preach at destitute | 
points, When the Revolution broke out he refused | 
the oath of allegiance, and hed to pass to the British | 
lines at New York. He dicd 1780.—Sprague, Amnals, 


vy, 169. 

Ba’‘rach (Heb. Baruk’, 5x79, blessed; Sept, Ba- 
poty, Josephus Bapotyoc), the name of three men. 

1. The faithful friend of the prophet Jeremiah (Jer, 
xxxii, 12; xxxvl, 4 oq.) was of a noble family of the | 
tribe of Judah (Jer. Hi, 59; Bar. i, 1; Joseph, Asé, x, 
6,2; 9, 1), and generally considered to bo the brother 
of the prophet , both being represented as sons 
of Nerlah; and to Baruch the prophet Jeremiah dic- 
tated all his oracles, See JzrEmtan. In the fourth 
year of the reign of Jeholschim, king of Judah (B.C. 
605), Baruch was directed to write all the prophecies 
delivered by Jeremiah up to that period, and to read 


them to the people, which he did from a window in the 
Temple upon two solemn occasions (Jer. xxxvi), He 
afterward read them before the counsellors of the king 
at a private interview, when Baruch, 


Jews, after their return from Babylon, obstinately 
persisted in their determination to migrate to Egypt 


against the reinonstrances of the prophet, both Barack 


and Jeremiah accompanied them to that country (Jer. 
xiill, 6; Joseph, Ant, x, 9, 6), from whence there is 
no account in Scripture of Baruch’s return. The rab 
bins, however, allege that he died in Babylon in the 
twelfth year of the exile (see Calmet’s Prefuce). Je 
on the other hand, states, ‘‘on the authority of 
the Jews” (Hebrai tradwet), that Jeremiah and Ba- 
ruch died in Egypt “ before the desolation of the com- 
try by Nabuchodonosor"” (Comm. in Js. xxx, 6, 7, p. 
405). Josephus asserts that he was well skilled in 
the Hebrew langusge; and that, after the taking of 
Jerasalem, Nebuzaradan treated Barach with consid- 
eration from reepect to Jeremish, whose misfortunes 
he had shared, and whom he had accompanied to pris- 
on and exile (Ant. x, 9, 1 and 2).—Kitto; Smith. 
BARUCH, BOOK OF (Arocryrrmat), follows next 
after the Book of Jeremiah in the Septuagint printed 
text, but In MSS. it sometimes precedes and some 
times follows Lamentations. It stands between Eo- 
clesiasticus and the Song of the Thres Children in the 
Engi, Auth, Vers. See Arocrrrsa, 
I. Contents —It is remarkable as the only book in 


being asked to | the Apocrypha which is formed on the model of the 


give an account of the manner in which the prophecy | Prophets; and, though it is wanting in originality, it 


had been composed, 
mode in which he had taken {t down from the vy 
dictation. Upon this they ordered him to leave the 
roll, advising that he and Jeremiah should conceal 
themselves. They then informed the of what 
had taken place, upon which he had the roll read to 
him; but, after hearing a part of it, he cut it with a 
nife, and, notwithstanding tho remonstrances of 

is counsellors, threw it into the fire of his winter par- 
lor, where he was ali . He then ordered Jeremiah 
and Baruch to be seized, but they could not be found, 
The Jews to this day commemorate the burning of this 
roll by an annual fast, See CatrzxpAn (Jewisx), 
Another roll was now written by Baruch from the 
prophet's dictation, containing all that was in the for- 
mer, with some additions, the most remarkable of 
which is the prophecy reapecting the ruin of. Jeboia- 
chim and his house as the punishment of his impious 
act. This roll is the prophecy of Jeremiah which we 
now possess. Baruch, being himself terrified at the 
threats contained in the prophetic roll, received the 
comforting assurance that be would himself be deliv- 
ered from the calamities which should befall Judah and 
Jerusalem (Jer. xlv). During the siege of Jerusalem 
Baruch was as the depositary of tho deed of 


gave an exact description of the | presents a vivid reflection of the ancient 


fire. 

The subject of the book is (1.) an exhortation to 
wisdom and a due observance of the law; (2.) it thea 
introduces Jerusalem as a widow, ber cbil- 
dren with the hope of a return; (8.) an answer follows 
im confirmation of this bops. A prologue is prefixed, 
stating that Barach had read his book to Jeremiah and 
the people in Babylon by the river Sud (Euphrates), 
by which the people were brought to and 
sent the book a letter and presents to Jerusalem. 

It may be divided into two main parte, i-iii, 8, and 
ili, 9-end. The first part consists of an imtrodaction 
(i, 1-14), followed by a confession and prayer (i, 15- 
iii, 8). The second part opens with an abrupt address 
to Israel (iii, 9-iv, 80), pointing out the ain of the peo 
ple In neglecting the divine teaching of wisdom (iii, 
is, 8), and introducing a noble lament of Jerusslem 
over her children, through which hope etill gleams 
(iv, 9-80), After this the tone of the book again 
changes suddenly, and the writer addresses Jerusalem 
in words of triumphant joy, and paints in the glowing 
colors of Isaiah the return of God's chosen people and 
their abiding glory (iv, 80-v, 9). 

Il. Tezt: 1, Greek.—The book at-present exists in 
Greek, and in several translations which were made 


purchase which Jeremiah had made of the territory | from the Greek. The two classes into which the Greek 


of Hanameel, to which deed he had been a witness 
(Jer, xxxli, 12 8q.). B.C. 689. His enemies accused 
him of influencing Jeremiah in favor of the Chaldwans 
(Jer, xlill, 8; comp. xxxvil, 18); and he was thrown 
into prison with that prophet, where he remained till 
the capture of Jernsalem, B.C. 588 (Joseph. Anf. x, 9, 
1). By the permission of Nebachadnezzar be remain- 
ed with Jeremiah at 
the fourth year of Zedekiah (B.C. 505) Baruch is sup- 
dpe ages rede inp srw istemtie na & 
w 
, 


hen the latter attended Zedekiah with the proph- | ( 


ecies contained In Jeremiah, ch. | and li, which he was 


commanded by Jeremish to read on the banks of the | 1. ¢.). 


Euphrates, and then to cast the prophetic roll into the 


MSS. may be divided do not present any very remark- 
able variations ( Einl, § 7); but the Syto- 
Hexaplaric text of the Milan MS., of which a complete 
edition is at length announced, Is said to contain re 
erences to the version of Theodotion (Eichhors, Fin. 
in die Apoc. Schrift, p, 888 note), which must tmply 8 
distinct recension of the Greek, if not an in 


(Joseph. 1. ¢.); but in | rendering of an original Hebrew text. Of the two old 


Latin versions which remain, that which is Incorpo 


rated in the Vulgate is generally literal; the other 
Carus, Rom. 1688) is more free. The vulgar Syrist 
and Arabic follow the Greek text closely (Fritsscht, 


2, Hebrew.—Considerable discussion hae been raised 


river, with a stone attached to It, to signify the ever- | aa to the original language of the book. Thoes wh0 


BARUCH 


advocated its authenticity generally supposed that ¢ 
was first written in Hebrew (Huet, Dereser, ate. ; but 
oe fapentoeldets Bertholdt, i 1765), and this 
opinion found many supporters (Bendtsen, Grineberg, 
Movers, Hitsig, De Wette, rons $898). Others again 
have maintained that the Greek is the original text 
(Eichhorn, £tal. 888 sq.; Bertholdt, Zin/.1757; Haver- 
nick ap. De Wette, 1. ¢.) The truth appears to lie be- 
tween these two extremes. The two divisions of the 
book are distinguished by marked peculiarities of style 
and language. The Hebraic character of the first part 
Hill, 8) is auch ae to mark It as a translation, and not 
as the work ofa Hobralzing Greek: e. g. i, 14, 15, 22; 
il, 4, 9, 25; ill, 8; and several obscurities seem to be 
mistranslations: o. g. 1, 2, 8, it, 18, 29. The second 
part, on the other hand, which is written with great- 
er freedom and , Closely approaches the Alexan- 
drine type. The imitations of Jeremiah and Daniel 
which occar throughout the first part (comp. 1, 15-18= 
Dan. ix, 7-10; fl, 1,2 Dan. ix, 12,18; 4, 7-19=Den. 
ix, 18-18) give place to the tone and imagery of the 
Pealms and Jeaiah. The most probable 
of this contrast is gained by supposing that some ona 
thoroughly conversant with the Alexandrine transla- 
tion of Jeremiah, perhaps the translator himself (Hit- 
aig, Fritzsche), foand the Hebrew fragment which forms 
the basis of the book already attached to the writings 
of that prophet, and wrought !t up Into its present 
form, The peculiarities of language common to the 
Sept. translation of Jeremiah and the first part of 
Baruch seem too great to be accounted for in any other 
way (for instance, the use of deapwrnc, drooro\n, 
bpB jae [Sop Sitv}, dromopcc, pavva, dxocrpipay 
newt}, ipyaderOai rim, Svopa brucadeiobar imi rin); 
and the great discrepaucy which exists between the 
Hebrew and Greek texte as to the arrangement of 
the later chaptera of Jeremiah, increases the proba- 
bility of such an addition having been made to the 
canonical prophecies. These verbal colncidences cease 
to exist in the second part, or become very rare; but 
this also is distinguished by characteristic words: e, g. 
b aidmog 6 dyog, dwayav. At the same time, the gen- 
eral unity (even in language, e. g. xappootvn) and co~ 
herence of the book in its present ges point to the 
work ofone man. (Fritzsche, Finl,§5; Hitzig, Peal. 
fi, 119; Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Isr. iv, 232 n,). Ber- 
tholdt appears to be quite in error (Zial. 1743, 1762) in 
assigning ili, 1-8 to a separate writer (De Wette, Fi 
§ 822). (See Siebenberger's Heb. Comm. Warsaw, 1840,) 

8. The Epistle of Jeremiah, which, according to the 
authority of some Greek MSS., stands in the Engtish 
version as the 6th chapter of Baruch, is probably tho 
work of a later period. It consists of a rebrtial aie 
lamation against idols (comp. Jerem, x, xxix) in the 

form of a letter addressed by Jeremiah ‘‘to them which 
were to be led captive to Babylon.” The letter is di- 
vided into clauses by the repetition of a common bur- 
den: they aren gods; feur them not (vv. 16, 23, 29, 66): 
how can a man think or say that they are gode? (vv. 40, 
44, 56,64). The condition of the text is closely analo- 
gous to that of Baruch; and the letter found the same 
oreeor reception in the Church. The author shows an 

timate acquaintance with idolatrous worship; and 
this circumstance, combined with the y of the 
Hellenistic dialect, points to Egypt as country fn 
which the eplstle was written.—Smith, o. v. 

4. A Syriac firet Epistle of Baruch “to the nine anda 
half tribes” (comp. 4 Eedr, xiii, 40, Arab. Vers.) is found 
in the London and Paris Polyglote. This is made up of 
commonplaces of warning, encouragement, and exhor- 
tation. Fritssche (Ziel. § 8) considers it to be the pro- 
duction ofa Syrian monk. It is not found in any other 
language. Whiston (A Collection of Authentick , 
etc,, London, 1727, |, 1 sq., 25 sq.) endeavored to main- 
tain its authenticity. For this, and the ‘' Apocalypea 
of Baruch,” eco Reve.ations, Sevziovs, 

Ill, Writer.—The aesamed author of the book is 
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undoubtedly the companion of Jeremiah, but the de. 
tails are inconsistent with the assumption. If Baruch 
be the author of this book, he must have removed from 
Egypt to Babylon immediately after the death of Jere. 
miah, inasmuch as the author of the book lived in Bab- 
yloa in the fifth year after that event, unless we sup- 
pose, with Eichhorn, Arnold, and others, that the refer- 
ence (Baruch |, 1) is to the fifth year from the captivity 
of Jeholachim. Jahn (Jatroductio in Ey redacta, 
§ 217, etc.) considers this latter at variance 
with the passage in question, since the destruction of 
Jerusalem is there spoken of as having already taken 
place, De Wette (Lehrbuch eur Kinletuag in dus A. 
tad N. T.) ingeniously conjectures that fret (year) is 
a mistake or correction of some transcriber for pyyi « 
(month); and there is no question that the present 
reading, which mentions the year, and the day of the 
month, without naming the month itealf, is quite un- 
accountable. If the reading in i, 1, be correct (comp, 
2 Kings xxv, 8), it ls impossible to fix ‘'the A/th year’ 
in such @ way as to suit the contents of the book, 
which exhibits not only historical inaccuracies, but 
also evident traces of a later date than the beginning 
of the captivity (ill, 9 9q.; iv, 22eq.; 1, 8eq. Comp. 
2 Kings xxv, 27). so-called Epistle of Je 
however, is confessedly more ancient than the 
book of Maccabees, for it is there referred to (2 Mace. 
fi, 2, comp. with Baruch vi, 4) as an ancient document, 
In the absence of any certain data by which to fix the 
time of the composition of Baruch, Ewald (1. c. p. 280) 
assigns it to the close of the Persian period; and this 
may be true as far as the Hebrew portion is concern- 
ed; but the present book must be placed considerably 
later, probably about the time of the war of liberation 
(B.C. cir. 160), or somewhat earlier. e 

Iv. icity.—The book was held in little osteem 
among the Jews (Jerome, Praf, in Jerem. p. B84... 
nec habetur apud Hebrecs ; Epipbanius, de mens. ob rai» 
rat imeoroal [Bapody] rap’ ‘EGpaiorc), though it Is 
stated in the Greek text of the Apostolical Constitutions 
(v7, 20, 1) that i was read, together with the Lamenta- 
tions, ‘on the tenth of the month Gorpimus”’ (i. e. the 
day of Atonement). But this reference is wanting in 
the Syriac version (Bunsen, Amal. Anfe-Nic. ii, 187), 
and the assertion ls unsupported by any other author. 
ity. There is no trace of the use of the book in the 
New Testament, or in the Apostolic Fathers, or in 
Justin, But from the time of Irenzus it was fre- 
quently quoted both in the East and in the West, and 
generally as the work of Jeremiah (Irensus, Her. v, 
85, 1, “ significavit Jeremias, Bar. iv, 86-v ;” Tertullian, 
Gnost. 8,  Hieremia, Bar. j vi, 8;"’ Clement, 
Pad, i, 10, § 91, ‘ ded “Iapepiov, Bar, iv. 4;" id. Pod. 
fl, 8, § 86, ‘Oud ypagn, Bar. iil, 16, 19;” Origen, ap. 
Eused. 1. E. vi, 26, “‘Tepepiac ovv Gpqvog cal rg 
ixiorod@ [?];" Cyprian, Test. Lib. il, 6, “‘apud Hiere- 
miam, Bar. lii, 85,” ete.). I¢ was, however, ‘‘obelized” 
throughout in the Sept, as deficient in the Hebrew 
(Cod, Chis. ap. Daniel, etc., Roma, 1772, p. xxi). On 
the other hand, it is contained as a separate book in the 
peendo-Laodicene Catalogue, and in the of 
Cyril of Jernealem, Athanasius, and Nicepbarus; but It 
ts not specially mentioned in the Concillar catalogues 
of Carthage and Hippo, probably 2a being included 
ander the title Jeremiah. (Comp. Athanasii Syn. 5. 
poids ee Credner, Zur Geach. des Kan. 188; Hilary, 

. in Paalm. 16). It is omitted by thoge writers 

who reproduced in the main the Hebrew Canon (ce. g. 
Melito, Gregory Nazianzen, Epipbanias). Augustine 
quotes the words of Baruch (iil, 16) as attributed ‘more 
commonty to Jeremiah” (de Civ, xviii, 88), and else- 
where uses them aa such (Faust, xii, 48). Atthe Council 


Records,| of Trent Barach was admitted into the Romish Canon; 


bat the Protestant churches have unanimously placed 
it among the apocryphal books, though Whiston msin- 
tained its authenticity (Authent, Records, i,1,0q.). Cal- 
met observes that ita “ canonicity had been denied not 
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only by the Protestants, but by several Catholica,'’ | ey meric error eer children ts 
among hom he instances Driedo, Lyranus, and Dio- care mon ngs il, 7). 

us ef Carthage? He considers that Jerome treats | 3. A priest who married a descendant of the preced- 
the book with harshoess when (Preface to Jeremiah) ing, and assumed the same name; his genealogy in 
that father observes, “I have not thought it worth consequence became po confused that his descendants, 


while to translate the book of Baruch, — A em 
ally joined in the Septuagint version to Jeremiah, a 

which is not found among the Hebrews, nor the peend- 
epigraphal epistle of Jeremiah.” This is the epistle 
forming the sixth chapter of Baruch, the genuineness 
of which is questioned by several who acknowledze 
that of the former part of the Look. Most modern 
writers of the Roman Church, among whom are Du 
Pin (Canon of Scripture), Calmet (Commentary), and 
Allber (/lermenentica Generalis), reckon this a genuine 
epletle of Jeremish’s. Jahn, however, after Jerome, 
maintains its spurious and peendepigraphal character, 
This he conceives sufficiently attested by the differ- 
ence of atyle and its freedom from Hebraisms. He 
considers it to be an imitation of the Epistle of Jore- 
miab (ch, xxix). Grotius, Eichhorn, and most of the 
German writers favor the idea of a Greek original. 


They conceive that the writer was some onknown | 


person in the reign of Ptolemy Lagos, who, wishing to 
confirm in the true religion the Jews then residing in 
Egypt, attributed his own ideas to Baruch the scribe. 
There appears, however, no reason, on this latter hy- 
hesis, why the sathor should speak ofthe return from 
lou. Grotins conceives that the book abounds not 
only in Jewish, but even in Christian interpolations 
(see Eichhorn's Zinleitung in die Apokryph. Schriften). 
See generally (in addition to the literature above 
referred to), Groneberg, De libro Baruchi 
(Gott. 1796); Whiston, A Dissertation to prove the A 
rvyphal Book of Baruch canonical (Lond, 1737); Bend- 
sten, Specimen exercilationum crit. in V. T. bros opo- 
eryphos (Gott. 1789); Movers, in the Bonner Zeitechr. 
1885, p. 81 eq.; H&vernick, De &bro Baruchi commen- 
tatio critica (Regiom. 1843); Capellus, Commentarti et 
note crit. in V. T. (Amat. 1689), p. 564; Ghisler, Catena 
(Lugd. 1628); Davidson, in the new ed. (1856) of 
Horne's /atroduction, ii, 1083 eq. See APOCRYTHA. 
2. The son of Col-hozeh and father of Maaseiah, of 
the descendants of Peres, son of Judah (Neb. xi, 5), 
B.C, ante 686, 
3. The son of Zabdai; he repaired (B.C. 446) that 
part of the walls of Jerusalem between the north-cast 


angle of Zion end Eliashib's house (Neh. fli, 20), and ; 


Joined in Nehemiah's covenant (x. 6). B.C. 410, 

Barull, boretics of the twelfth century that revived 
the error of the Origeniats, who taught that the souls 
of all men were created at the aame time with the world 
itself, and that they ainned all together after the crea- 
tion. ‘These heretics seem to bave derived their namo 
from their leader, Barulus.—Moréri, who cites Sandc- 
rus, Her. 149; Landon, Eccl, Dict. ti, 56. 

Barzel. See Inox, 

Barsil’lal (Heb. Barzillay’, "2193, of iron, Le. 
strong; Sept. BeoZeAdi, but in Ezra BepZedXat, Jose- 
phus BepZrAntoc, Ané, vil, 9, 8), the name of three men. 

1. A Mebolathite, father of Adriel, which latter was 
the second hushand of Merah, Saul's daughter (2 Sam, 
xxi, 8), B.C, ante 1062, 

2. A wealthy old Gileadite of Rogelim, who distin- 
guished himeelf by his loyalty when David fled be- 
= the Jordan from his son Absalom, B.C. 1028 (see 

wald, Jar. Geack, ill, 668 6q.). He sent in @ liberal 
pupply of provisions, beds, and other conveniences for 
the use of the king's followers (2 Sam. xvil, 27). On 
the king's triumphant retarn, Barzillai attended him 
es far as the Jordan, but declined, by reason of his ad. 
vanced age (and probably, also, from a feeling of indo- 
pendence), to proceed to Jerusalem and end his days 
at court, merely recommending (bis son) Chimham as 


on the return from the captivity, were set aside as un- 
fit for the priesthood (Ezra ii, 61). B.C. ente 586. 
Bas‘aloth (BacaXiy v. r. Backed, Vulg. PAasa- 
lon), one of the heads of ‘‘temple-servants” whoso 
“sons’ are stated (1 Esdr, v, 81) to have returned 
‘from Babylon; evidently the BaztorH or Baztrttt 
\ (q. ¥.) of the genuine toxte (Ezra li, 52; Neh. vii, 54). 
Basam. Sco Batu. 
Bas‘cama ()) Baccayd, Josephus Back), a place 
|{n Gilead where Jonathan Maccabenus was killed by 
| Trypho, and from which his bones were afterward dis- 
| Interred and conveyed to Modin by his brother Simon 
, 1 Mace. xili, 28; Joseph. Any, xili, 6, 6). Schwarz 
| UPPOees it to be the Talmudical Fashtar (1ZTB) oF 
| Basgar ("YOR) ‘of Arabia" (Palest, p. 286, 287). The 
‘route of the Syrian murderer {s given with eo much 
confusion (see Fritzsche, In loc.) that come have even 
supposed the Bozkath of Judab to be mesnt. 


Bascom, Hexnrr B., D.D., one of the biehops of 
; the Methodist Episcopal Church South, was torn in 
Hancock, N. Y., May 27,1796. He united with the 
| Methodist Church in Western Pennsylvania in 1811, 
and was licensed to preach in 1818. His preaching 
' goon began to attract attention, and before many years 
| his fame as a pulpit orator was widely spread. In 
1828 he wes elected chaplain to Congress. In 1827 he 
was called to the presidency of Madison College, Pa, 


pece which he held till 1829, when he accepted the agency 


of the American Colonization Society. In 1@82 he be- 
came Professor of Morals in Augosta College, and in 
| 1842 President of Transylvania University. He ed- 
ited the Quarterly Review of the M.E. Church South 
| from 1846 to May, 1&50, when he was elected bishop. 
Worn out with toil, he died Sept. & 1850. Bishop Bas- 
com's course of labor thus embraced almcst every ex- 
treme of human life. In his early career he fs raid to 
have preached In one year 400 times, travelled 5000 
miles, and to have received as salary during that tire, 
$12 10. At one period he was unquestionably the 
; most popular pulpit orator in the United States. His 
sermons seemed Invariably delivered memoriter, though 
usually long enough to occupy two honrs; if he did 
| not purposely commit them to memory, yet their fre- 
quent repetition fixed in his mind their language as 
| well as thelr train of thought. They were evident- 
ly prepared with the utmost labcr, The paragraphs 
often seemed to be separate Lut resplendent masses of 
thought, written at intervals, and without very close 
relations. His published Sermons (Nashville, 1848-50, 
2 vols, 12mo) give no just idea of the grandeur of his 
| Pulpit orations; many of his brillant parsages seem 
to have been omitted in preparing the volumes for the 
press. Some of his other prodactiona, in which his 
poctical propensities had no room to play, chow that if 
his education had Leen such as to effectually discipline 
| his imagination, bis real ability would have been great- 
ly enhanced. His r:ost important writings, besides 
those prepared for the pulpit, are his ‘' Bill of Rights,” 
written on bebalf of the ‘‘reform"” movement of 1828; 
peorhileraed tho Minority,” in the memorable Gen- 
c ‘onference of 1844; the ‘' Re on Organize- 
tion,” at the formation of the Methodist E 1 
Church South ; and a subsequent elaborate volume in 
defence of tho Southern Church, entitled ‘‘ Methodism 
and Slavery.”” His Works, containing Sermons aad 
Lectures, are collocted in 4 vols, 12mo (Nashville, 1856). 

Seo Honkle, Life of Bascom (Nashville, 1854, 12mo); 

Meth. Quart. Reo, 1852 ; Sprague, Annals, vii, 584, 


1 


& suitable person to receive the royal favors (2 Sam.| Base (as a noun) is the rendering in the Auth. 
ix, 82, 89). On his death-bed David recalled to mind | Vers. of two Heb, worde: 1. 52, bea, the foundation 


SEB. 


BASEL 


or pedestal, 6. g. of the laver (q. v.) In the temple-coart ' 
(“ foot,” Exod. xxx, 18, etc.); then, the “base over | 
the ledges” (B25), joints) of the brazen sea (q. v.), in 

1 Kings vil, 29, apparently explained in ver. 81 as a 

“work of the base” (j27I22'9), perhaps a pediment. | 
&ke coraice covering the joints; but the whole descrip- 
tion is exceedingly obecure, SesLepor. 2. nyi3%, 
mekonal’, or 71939, mekwnah’, @ foot-plece or stand 
upon which to place the lavers in the temple-service 
(i Kings vii, 27-48, etc.). See Laver. 

Basel, Coxrrastox or, See Basie. 

Basel, Covnctt or. See Basie. 

Ba’shan (Heb. Bashan’, jU, usually with the 
art., {ODI, Hgkt sandy soi; Samaritan Ver. 3°273; 
Targ. 202, Psa. Ixvill, 18, also gt; the latter, 
Baxtorf (Ler. Talm. col, 870] suggests, may have ori,j- 
nated in the mistake of a transcriber, yet both are 
found in Terg. Jon., Deut, xxxili, 22; Sept. Bagdy | 
and Bagavirte, Josephus (Ant, ix, 8] and Eusebius 
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being besides a large number of unwalled towns (ver. 
5). Its chief cities were Ashtaroth (i. ¢. Beeshterah, 
comp. Josh, xxi, 27 with 1 Chron, vi, 71), Edrel, 
Golan, Salcab, and possibly Mahanaim (Josh. xiii, 90). 
Two of these cities, viz. Golan and Boeshterah, were 
allotted to the Levites of the family of Gershom, the 
former as a “city of refuge” (Josh. xxi, 27; 1 Chron. 
vi, 71). The important district was bestowed on the 
half tribe of Manasseh (Josh, xiii, 29-81), together 
with “halfGilead.”” After the Manassites had aselst- 
ed their brethren in the conquest of the country west 
of the Jordan, they went to their tents and to their 
cattle In the which Moses bad given them 
fn Bashan (xxii, 7, 8). It is doubtful, however, 
whether the limits of this tribe ever extended over the 
whole of this region. See Mawassen, Solomon ap- 
pointed twelve officers to furnish the monthly supplies 
for the royal housshold, and allotted the region of Ar- 
gob to the son of Geber (1 Kings iv, 18). Toward the 
close of Jehn's reign, Hazae} invaded the land of Israel, 
and smote the whole eastern territory, even Gilead 
and Bashan” (2 Kings x, 88; Joseph. Aat, ix, 8, 1); 


(ener 8. v.] Baravaia), a district on the east of 
lordan, the modorn ¢l-Botiein or el-Bethoneyeh (Abul- | but after his death the cities he had taken wore re- 
feda, Tab. Syr. p. 97). It is not, like Argob and other { covered by Jehoash (Joash) (2 Kings xiii, 25), who de- - 
districts of Palestine, distinguished by one designation, | feated the Syrians in three battles, as Elisha had pre- 
but is sometimes spoken of as the “land of Bashan’’ , dicted (2 Kings xiil, 19; Joseph, Ant, ix, 8,7). After 
(1 Chron. v, 11; and comp. Num. xxi, 83; =xxif, 88), | this date, although the ‘'ouks" of its forests and the 
and sometimes as ‘‘all Bashan" (Dent. iil, 10, 18;' wild cattle of its pastures—the ‘‘strong bulls of Ra- 
Josh. xil, 5; xiil, 12, 80), but most commonly without shan’’—long retained their proverbial fame (Ezek. 
any addi The word probably denotes the pecul- xxvii, 6; Pas. xxil, 12), and the beauty of its high 
jar fertility of ths soil; by the ancient versions, instead . downs and wide-sweeping plains could not but strike 
of using it as a proper name, a word meaning fnsiful now and then the heart of a poet (Amos iv, 1; Psa. 
or fat is alopted. Thus, in Pas. xxii, 18, for Bashzn, ; Ixvili, 15; Jer. 1,19; Mic. vii, 14), yet the country al- 
we find in Sept. xiovec;. Aquila, \urapoi ; Symmachua, | most disappears from history; its very name seems to 
areroi; and Valg. Pingues (Psa. Ixvil, 16), for Ail! have given place as quickly as possible to one which 
of Bashan; Sept. époc xioy; Jerome (see Bochart, ' had a connection with the story of the founder of the 
Hierowicor, pt. i, col. 681), mons pingwis. The rich- | nation (Gen. xxx1, 47-8), and therefore more claim to 
ness of the pasture-land of Bashan, and the consequent ‘use. Even so early as the time of the conquest, 
superiority of its breed of cattle, are frequently alluded , ‘‘ Gilead” seems to have begun to take the first place 
to in the Scriptures. We read in Deut. xxii, 34, of as the designation of the country beyond the Jordan, 
‘*rama of the breed (Heb. sons) of Bashan." (Ezek. a place which it retained afterward to the exclusion of 
xxxix, 18), ‘Rams, lambs, bulls, goats, all of them , Bashan (comp. Josh, xxil, 9, 15, 82; Judy. xx,1; Pana, 
fatlings of Bashan.’ The osks of Bashun are men- ‘Ix. 7; cvili, 8; 1 Chron, xxvil, 21; 2 Kings xv, 29). 
thoned in connection with the cedars of Lebanon (Isa, | Indeed ‘‘ Bashan’ ia most frequently used as a mere 
ii, 18; Zech, xi, 2). In Esekiel’s description of the accompaniment to the name of 04, when his overthrow 
wealth and magnificence of Tyre it is sald, “Of the is alluded to in the national poetry. After the cap- 
oaks of Bashan have they made thelr oars” (xxvii, ‘tivity the name Batanea was applied to oly A part 
6). The ancient commentators on Amos fv, 1, ‘the | of the ancient Bashan; the three remaining ons 
kine of Bashan,” Jerome, and Cyril, speak ' being called Trachonitie, Auranttis, and Gaulanitis 


in the strongest terms of the exuberant fertility of (Lightfoot's Works, x, 282). All these provinces were 


Bashan (Bochart, Hiercsoicon, pt. 1, col. 806), and; 


modern travellers corroborate their ns. See 
Burckbardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 236-288; Backing. 
ham's Travels in Palest, Ml, 112-117, 


The first notice of this country is in Gen. xiv, 5. 
Chedorlaomer and his confederates ‘‘smote the Reph- 


granted by Augustus to Herod the Great, and on his 
death Batanwa formed a part of Philip's tetrarchy 
(Joseph. War, il, 6, 8; Ant. xviii, 4, 6). At his de 
cease, A.D. 94, It was an Tiberias to the 
province of Syria; but in A.D. 87 it was given hy 
Caligula to Herod Agrippa, the son of Arietobulus, 


aims in Ashtaroth Karnaim.” Now Og, king of Ba-| with the title of king (Acts xii,1; Joseph, Ant. xviil, 
shan, dwelt in Ashtaroth, and ‘‘was of the remnant, 6,10). From the time of Agrippa’s death, in A.D. 44, 
of the Rephaim” (Auth. Vers. “glants’), Joshua xii, | to A.D. 58, the government revel to the Ro- 
4. When tho Israelites invaded the Promised Land, | mans, but it was then restored br Claudias to Agrippa 


Argob, a province of Bashan, contained ‘sixty fenced 
cities, with walls, and gates, and brazen bars, besides 
unwalled towns a great many’’ (Deut. ili, 4, 5; 1 Kings 
iv, 18). All these were taken by the children of Israel 
after their conquest of the land of Sihon from Arnon to 
Jabbok. They “turned” from their road over Jorden 
and “went up by the way of Bashan'’—probably very 
much the same as that now followed by the pilgrims 
of the Haj route and by the Romans before them—to 
Eadrel, on the western edge of the Lejah. Seo Ennet. 
Here they encountered Og, king of Bashan, who 
‘eame-out” probably from the natoral fastnesses of 
Argob only to meet the entire destruction of himself, 
his sons, and all his people (Num. xxi, 88-85; Deut. 


1-8). Argob, with its 60 strongly fortified cities, | four post-exilian 
evident Hl "| chonitis, and Batanea, all but the third have retained 
almost perfectly their ancient names, the modern Le- 


evidently formed a principal portion of Bashan (Deut. 
fii, 4, 5), though still only'a portion (ver. 18), there 


II (Acts xxv, 18; Joseph. Ant, xx. 7, 1). 

The ancient limits of Bashan are very strictly de- 
fined, {5 extended from the ‘border of Gilead” on 
the eouth to Mount Hermon on the north (Deut, ill, 3, 
10, 14; Josh. xil, 6; 1 Chron. v, 28), and from the 
Arabab or Jordan valley on the west to and 
the border of the Geshurites and the Maacathites on 
the east (Josh. xil, 8-5; Deut. ill, 10). The sacred 
writers include in Bashan that part of the county 
eastward of the Jordan which was given to half the 
tribe of Manasseh, aitaated to the north of Gilead. 
Bochart incorrectly places it between the rivers Jabbok 
and Arnon, and speaks of it as the allotment of the 
tribes of Renben and Gad (Nom. xxzii, 88). Of the 
provinces, Gaulanitis, Auranitis, Tra- 
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jah alone having superseded the Argob and Trachon!- 
tis of the Old and New Testaments, The province of 
Jaulan is the most western of the four; it abuts on the 
Sea of Galilee and the Lake of Merom, from the former 
of which it rises to a plateau nearly 8000 feet above the 
surface of the water, This plateau, though now al- 
most wholly ancultivated, is of a rich poll, and its 
north-west rises into a range of hills almost 
everywhere clothed with oak forests (Porter, fl, 259). 
No less than 127 ruined villages are scattered over its 
surface. See GoLAN. The Hauman Is to the south. 
east of the last named province and south of the Lejah; 
like Jaulan, its surface !s perfectly flat, and Its soll 
esteemed among the most fertile in Syria, It too con- 
tains an immense number of ruined towns, and also 
many inhabited villages, See Haveax, Tho con- 
trast which the rocky intricacles of the Lejah present 
to the rich and flat plains of the Hauran and the Jaulan 
has already been noticed. SeeAncon, The remain- 
ing district, though no donbt much smaller in extent 
than the ancient Bashan, still retains ite name, modl- 
fied by a change frequent in the Oriental languages. 
Ard eb, iych lies on the east of the Lejah and the 
+ north ofthe range of Jebel Haran or ed-Druze (Porter, 
fi, 67), It is a mountainous district of the most pic- 
toresque character, abounding with forests of ever- 
green oak, and with soil extremely rich; the surface 
studded with towns of very remote antiquity, deserted, 
it is true, but yet standing almost as perfect as the day 
they were built. For the boundaries and characteris- 
tics of these provinces, and the most complete re- 
searches yet published into this interesting portion of 
Palestine, see Porter's Pog ig vol. ii; comp. Schwarz, 
Pa'est, p, 219; Jour. Sac, Jan. 1853, bar, 864 ; 
July, 1854, p. 282 oq.; Porter, Giant Olties (Lond, 
1865),—Kitto, 8. v.; Smith, . v. 
Ba’shan-ha’voth-Ja ‘tr (Heb. hab- Bashan’ Chav- 
oth’ Yair’, "7R9 Mart {WDM the Bashan of the eil- 
lages of Jair; Sept. Bacdy Abu [v. r, Cava} 'Tatp), 
tho general name imposed by Jair, tho son of Sfanas- 
ach, upon the region of Argob (q. v.), conquered by 
him in Bashan (Dent. fii, 14), containing sixty citles, 


with walls and brazen gates (Josh, xili, 80; 1 Kings ° 


iv, 18). It is eleewhere (Nam. xxii, 41) called aimply 
Havots-Jatn (q. v.). 

Bash’emath (Heb. Basmath’, M2193, claewhere 
more correctly Anglicized ‘‘ Basmath,”’ q. v.), the name 
of two females. 

1, A daughter of Ishmael, the lest married (B.C. 
1926) of the three wives of Esau (Gen. xxxvi, 8, 4,18), 
from whose son, Reuel, four tribes of the Edomites 
were descended. When first mentioned she is called 
Mahalath (Gen. xxviii, 9); while, on the other hand, 
the name Bashemath is in the narrative (Gen. xxvi, 
84) given to another of Esan's wives, the daughter of 
Elon the Hittite. It is remarkable that all Esan's 
wives receive different names in the genealogical table 


of the Edomites (Gen. xxxvi) from those by which | 


they have been previously mentioned in the history. 


Thus: 
Gonestoer. Nangartva. 

(Gen, xxxvt, 9, Gen. revi, $4; xevili, 9.) 

1. Adah, danghter if Fron. 3 Hashem 4. Klon, 

3. Abollt dof A 1. Judith, ay Beart 


3. Bashemath, d. of IuhmaeL |S. Mahalath, d. of Ishmael. 

Whatever be the explanation of this diversity of 
names, there is every reason for supposing that they 
refer to the same persons respectively, and we may 
well conclude with Hengstenberg that the change of 
all the names cannot have arisen from accident; and, 
farther, that the names in the genealogical table, 
which is essentially an Edomitish document, are those 
which these women respectively boro as the wives of 
Esau irene | Auth. d. Pent. ii, 277; English 
transl. li, 226). This view is confirmed by the fact 
that the Seirite wife, who ts called Judith in the nar- 
rative, appears in the genealogical account under the 
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name of Aholibamah (q. v.), a name which appears to 
have belonged to a district of Idumsa (Gen. xxxvi, 
41). The only ground for hesitation or suspicion of 
error in the text is the occurrence of this name Bashe- 
math both In the narrative and the genealogy, thoagh 
applied to different persons. The Samaritan text secks 
to remove this difficulty by reading Mahslath imstead 
of Bashemath in the rene <M We might with 
more probability suppose that this name (Bashematb) 
has been assigned to the wrong person in one or other 
of the wea; but if so, it is impossible to deter- 
mine which is erroneous,—Smith, sv. Seo Esav. 

2. A daughter of Solomon and wife of one of his of- 
ficers (1 Kings iv, 15, A. V. ‘‘ Basmarit’’), 

Bashmurio Version. See Eoxrriax Versions, 

Basler. See Basine. 

Basil (from Baovuioc, Basilixs), St., ‘the Great,” 
one of the most eminent of the Greek fathers, was born 
about the end of the year 828, probably at Neocsesarea. 
He began his studies at Coxsarea, in Palestine, whence 
he to Constantinople to hear the famous 
Libanius, and thence to Athens, where he contracted 
an intimate friendship with Gregory Nazianzen. About 
855 he returned to his own country, but soon after left 
his home again and travelled into Libya, visiting the 
famous monasteries of those countries. Upon his re- 
tarn he was first made reader in the church of Csesarea, 
and afterward ordained deacon. But sboat the year 
858 he retired Into a solitude of Pontus, where he built 
a monastery near that of his sister Macrina (q. v.), and 
with his brothers, Peter and Naucratius, and ssveral 
others, he followed an ascetic life, and, drawing up & 
rule for his community, became the founder of the 
monastic life in those regions, In 864 (or 862) he was 
ordained priest by Euscbius, and in 369 or 370, on the 
death of Eusebius, was elected bishop of Casares, after 
great opposition, which was finally overcome only by 
the personal efforts of the aged Gregory of Nazianzus. 
But the emperor Valens soon began to ‘te him be- 
cause he refused to embrace the ine of the Ariana, 
of which he and Gregory of Nasianzus were strenuous 
ents, The death of Valens's son gave freedom 
of action to Basil, who devoted his efforts to bring 
about a reunion between the Eastern and Western 
churches, which had been divided upon points of faith, 
and in regard to Meletius and Paulinus, two bisbops 
of Antioch. Tho Western churches acknowledged 
Paulinus for the legal bishop; Meletius was supported 
by the Eastern charches. But all hie efforts were ia- 
effectual, this dispute not being terminated till nine 
months after his death. Basil was also engaged io 
some contests relating to the division which the em 
ated had made of Cappadocia into two provinces. 

tathius, bishop of Sebaste, had been a friend of Ba- 
sil, and had planted monasticism in Asia, a pursuit io 
which Baail fully sympathized ; bat Eustathius opealy 
embraced Arianism, and Basil in 878 broke with him 
and wrote against him. He also wrote against Apol- 
linaris; in fact, he took a part In moat of the contro- 
versies of his age. Ho died Jan. 1, 879, with these 
words on his lips: ‘*O Lord, into thy hands I com 
mend my spirit.” Basil was s man of great picty, 
profound learning, and great eloquence, Daring the 
Arian controversy he was an unflinching champion of 
the orthodox doctrine. At first, throagh fear of Se 
bellianism, he preferred the homoiousian formula; but 
in the strifes which followed, he was brought to clear 
er apprehension of the question, and acknowledged the 
Nicene Creed, which he ever afterward steadfastly 
rig hope ais a neras hee wre’ Trin 

» 800 Dorner, Doctrine o, jet, Edinb. 

.» Div. I, vol. i, p.805q. Ses aleo p eck The 
Greek Church honors him as one of its most {ustriows 
saints, and celebrates his festival January Ist, Tbe 
works of Basil were first pablished, with a preface of 
Erasmus, at Basle, 1582; o better edition, with Latia 
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censitus (Paris, 1679, 2 vols, 8vo). 
edition was prepared by the Benedictine Garnier (Par- ! 
fs, 1721-1780, 8 vols. folio), reprinted In the excellent ' 
Paris edition of 1839 (6 vols, royal 8vo), The contents | 
of the Benedictine edition (1721-80, 8 vols.) are as fol- | 
lows: Tom. i: (1.) Homilies in Hexadmeron novem; ' 
(2.) Homilie in qeosdam Psalmos, vis.; 1, 7,14 (part), | 
2B, 29, 82, 88, 44, 45, 48, 59, 61, 104; (8,) Libri adver. ' 
sus Eunomium 6. Aj , complectens Opera quee- | 
dam Basilio falso adscripta, quibus Opus Eunomli ad- ! 
jungitar, Tom. ii: (1.) Homilia de Diversis 24; (2.), 
Ascetica, viz.: (i.) Presvia Institutio ascetica; (li.). 
asceticus de Renunciatione Sacull, etc. ; (iil.) 
Sermo de ascetica Disciplina, etc.; (iv.) Prowmium | 
de Judicio Dei; (v.) Sermo de Fide; (vi.) Index Mo-- 
ralium ; (vii.) Initium Moraliom; (viii. and ix.) Sermo 
aeceticus; (x.) Proemium in Regulas fusius tracte- 
tas; (x1) Capita Regularum fusius tractatarum ; (xii.) 
Regule fusius tractete ; (xiii) Pane in Monachos | 
delinguentes; (xiv.) Epitimia in Canonicas; (xv,)' 
Capita Constitationum ; (xvi.) Constitutiones Monas- 
them ; (xvil.) Homilia de Spirita 8. ; (xvill.) Homilia 
in p- Locis, dicta in Lazicis; (xix.) Ho- 
milia in Sanctam Christi Generationem ; (xx.) Ho- 
moilia de Pasnitentia; (xxi.) Homilia in Calumniato- 
res §, Trinitatis; (xxii.) Sermo de Libero Arbiirio; 
(xxiii.) Homilia in “\Ne dederis somnum oculls 
tuis,” ete.; (xxiv.) Homilia 8 de Jejanio; (xxv.) 
Sermo ; (xxvi.) Liber 1 de Baptismo: (xxvii.) 
Ba : (xxvill.) Liturgia 8. Basitil 
Alexandrina; (xxix.) Liturgin 8. Basilii Coptica; | 
(=xx.) Tractatus de Consolatione in Adversis; (xxxi.) : 
De Laude solitarie Vitw; (xxxi!.) Admonitio ad Fili- 
um Spiritualem ; (8.) Homilies [8] S. Basflii quas 
transtulit Ruffinus eGreco in Latinum ; (4.) Notes Fron- 
tonis Duceei; (5.) Notes et Animad, F, Morelli, Tom. , 
fli: (1.) Liber de Spiritu Sancto (Erasmus was the first 
to dispute the authenticity of this book, which js un- | 
doubtedly the work of St. Basil.—See Casaubon, E> ' 
ereit, xvi, cap. 48,—Cave; Dupin); (2.) 8. Basilii 
Epistolee, distributed chronologically into three class- 


es—Cless 1, contalning those which were written ( 


from 857 to 870, L e. before his to which 
are added some of doubtful date ; Class 2, from 870 to 
878; Class 8, Epistles without date, doubtful and spo-' 
rious, Appendix; Sermones 24 de Moribus, per Sym- 
eonen Magistrum et Logothetam, select! ex omnibus 
8. Basilil operibus; De Virginitate liber, A. Jahn ' 
published, as a supplement to this edition, Astmadoer- | 
siones in Basilii M. Opera Focic. | (Bern. 1842). The | 
best selection from his works, containing all, indeed, 
that ordinary theological students need, is that of 
Lefpzic, 1854, forming the second volume of Thilo's 


hejaagamge Ir siag ddd re cig A His Ming 
to, (1. cal, (2.) liturgica 
o cangulcal (4.) mee Among his polemical 


books, that on the Holy Spirit, and the five books 
against the Eunomians, are the most Important. His 
liturgical writings are of great value, and some of his 
services are still, in abridved forms, in use in the 
Greek Charch. Both by his example and his writings 
he was the substantial founder of monasticism in the 
East, 20 that it is common, though erroneous, to call 
all Oriental monks Basiiiens (q.v.). A. Jahn, in the 
treatise Basilius Plotinizans (181), tried to show that 
Basil had largely from Plotinus, His Litergia 
Alezandring Greca ia given In Renaudot, Lit. Orient, 
Collectio, vol.i. For a list of bis genuine writings, as 
well as of those thought to be spurinus, see Cave, /Tist. 
Lit, anno 870; Lardner, Works, iv. 278. See also 
Feiffer, Dissert. de Vita Banilié (Groning. 1828, 8vo) ; 
Bohringer, Kirchengeschichte in Biograghien, i, 2, 158 ; | 
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_ ty-six on the New Testament (Du 
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or Basilius, some time a physician, was 
ordained bishop of Ancyra by the bishops of the Euse- 
blan party in the room of Marcellus, whom they had 
deposed ; but Basil was himself excommunicated, and 
his ordination annulled, in the council of Sardica in 
847, though he atill retained the soe, He was an op- 
ot of the Arians, but was still considered as the 
of the Semf-Arians. This opinion Basil procured 
to be established by a council held at Ancyra jn the 
year 858, and subsequently defended it both at Selea- 
cia and Constantinople against the Eudoxians and 
reaps ed he was deposed in 860. Jorome 
(De Virie . 89) Informe us that Basi] wrote a book 
against Marcellus, his essor, a treatise De Vir- 
ginitate, and some other smaller pieces, of which no 
remains ore extant. Basil is warmly commended by 
Theodoret for his exemplary life, which was probably 
the secret of his influence with the emperor Constan- 
tins; and Sozomen speaks of him as celebrated for 
learning and eloquence. See Cave, /fist, Lit. anno 
847; Dupin, Eccl. Writers, cent. iv; Theodoret, Hist. 
Eccles, ii, 27; Sosomen, Hist, Eccles, bk. ii; Socrates, 
Het. Eccles. bk. ii; Lardner, W'orks, iil, 589, 


Baail, bishop of Seleucia in Isauria (not to be con- 
founded with the Basil who was tho intimate friend 
of Chrysostom). At the Council of Constantinople in 
448, he gave his vote for the condemnation of Euty- 
ches; but in the following year, at the robber-council 
of Ephesus, through fear of the threats and violence 
of Dioscorss, or from actual weekness and fickleness 
of judgment, he took precisely the opposite ground, 
6 of two natures in Je- 
sue Christ, In the Council of Chalcedon, 451, Basil, 
together with the other leaders in the assembly at 
Ephesus, was deposed, but in the fourth session of the 
council be was restored to his dignity. He wrote 
Forty-three Homilies; seventeen on the Old, and twen- 
pin reckons only 
forty). These were published in Greek at Heidelberg 
1696, 8vo); Greek and Latin, with notes, by Daueque 
(Heidelb, 1604, 8vo), together with the Oratio in Trans 
‘ciency Domins, in Greek and Latin. The fol- 

wing are supposed to be spurious: 1. A Demonstra- 
tion of the Coming of Christ, sgalnst the Jews, in Latin, 
ed. by Turrianus (Ingolstadt, 1616, 4to); Greek, in the 
Heidelberg edition of the Homilies (1596), ‘This is 
clearly, from its style, not the work of Basil, and is 
not found in any MS. of his writings. 2. aie and 
Miracles of St. Thecla, virgin and martyr, which, ac- 
cording to Cavearc, is evidently the work of eome 
Greek monk of a late age, edited by Pantinus, Ant- 
werp (1608, Gr, and Lat.). All the above were pub- 
lished in Greek and Latin (Paris, 1622, fol.), with the 
works of Gregory Thaumatargus. See Cave, Hist, Lit, 
anno 448; Dupin, Ecel. Writers, cent. v, p, 28; Landon, 
Eccl, Dict. 8, v. 


Basil or Basilius, chief of the Bogomiles of tbe 
twelfth centary. This sect took ite rise in Bulgaria. 
Though it {s likely that thelr enemies laid false charges 
against them, It is clear that they held many corrupt 
ideas 2nd practices, From their habit of incessant 
praying they derived the name of Bogomill, which in 
the Sclavonic language means ‘God have mercy upon 
us," In their notions they resembled the Manichwans 
aod Panlicians, which last sect arose about the same 
time, They donied the Trinity ; held that the body of 
Jesus was 4 phantom, and that Michael the archangel 
wea incarnate. They opposed the worship of the Vir- 
gin, of the saints, and of images. They affected an 
appearance of extreme sanctity, and wore the monkish 


BASIL 


dress. Basflins was a physician, and hed twelve prin- 
cipal followers, whom he designated his apostles, and 
also some women, who went about spreading the paison 
of his doctrine everywhere, When before the council 
called by the patriarch John 1X in 1118 to examine 
into the matter, Basilius refased to deny his doctrine, 
and declared that he was willing to endure any tor- 
ment, and death itself, One peculiar notion of this 
sect was that no torment could affect them, and that 
the angels would deliver them even from the fire. Ba- 
silius himself was condemned in the above-mentioned 
counoll, and burnt in this year. Several of his follow- 
ers, when seized, vabeend others, among whom were 
some of those whom he called bis apostles, were k: 

in prison, and died there. Several councils were held 
upon this subject. See Neander, Ch, Hist. iv, 555 09. ; 
Landon, Eccl, Dict. il, 67. See Bocomiuss, 


Basil (Sr.), Liturgy of, one of the three litar- 
gies used in the Greek Church, the other two being 
those of St. Gregory and St, Chrysostom. They are 
read at distinct seasons of the year; that of Basll be- 
ing read on the five Sundays of the Great Lent, on the 
Tharedays and Saturdays of the Holy Week, on the 
eves of Christmas and the Epiphany, and on the first 
day of the year.—Palmer, Orig. Litury. 1,46 1q. See 
Bast; Litcscrs. 
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BASILIAN MANUSCRIPT 


Basilean Manuscript (Copex Bastieners), 
of the Greek Test. 


copy of the Four Gospels, with a few 
hiatus (Lake iil, 4-15; xxiv, 47-58, being wanting ; 
while Luke {, 69-il, 4; xii, 68-zxilf, 12; xv, 6-20, are 
by a later hand), usually designated as E of the Gos- 
pels (technically K, iv, 85; formeriy B, vi, 21). It is 
written in round full letters, with accents and breath- 
Ings, one column only on the page, with the Ammoni- 
an sections; but, instead of the Euseblan canons, there 
is a kind of harmony of the Gospels noted at the foot of 
each page by a reference to the parallel sections in the 
other evangelists. This MS. sppears to belong to the 
eighth century, and the additions of a subsequent hand 
seem to indicate that they were made in the ninth cen- 
tury. It appears that it was formerly need as 3 church 
MS. at Constantinople, and it may be considered to be 
one of the best specimens of what has been called the 
Constantinopolitan class of texts, It was presented 
to a monastery in Basle by Cardinal de Ragusio in 
the fifteenth century. Wetstein collated this MS., 
and this was also done (independently) by Tischen- 
dorf, Maller of Basle, and Tregelles. It has never 
been published in full.—Tregelles, in Horne's /uérod., 
new ed. iv, 200; Scrivener, /atroduction, p. 103 sq. 
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Spectmen of the uncial Basie Manuscript (Lake xxl, 2,8: Kai Hqrovw ol dpyitpeic cax of | ypoupareie, vd whe dre dalors 


vy lowwre jap | roy 


2. A cursive MS, of the entire N,.T. except the 
Apocalypse, numbered 1 of the Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles (technically designated as K, lil, 8; formerly 


B, vi, 27). It was known to Erasmus, who, however, 


eed ft bat little, although his associates thought high- | the scarcity of early MSS. of the Revelation, 


ly of it. It was for a considerable time in the posses- 
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Basilian Manuscript (Conzx Basriranvs), an 
uncial copy of the whole Apocalypse (of which it is 
usually designated as B), found among ancient hom- 
ilies of Basil and G of N. and valuable from 
It de 
tives its name from having formerly belonged to the 


sion of Reuchlin, who borrowed It from the Dominican | Basilian monastery at Rome (then designated as No. 
monks at Buslc: the latter received it from Cardinal | 105), but it is now deposited in the Vatican Hbrary 
de Ragusia, Wetstein was the first who thororghly | (where it is known as 2066). It was first known from 
examined jt; he used it with great commendation at | @ notice and fac-simile Ly Blanchint ( 1 

first, but afterward disparaged it. The reason for | 1748, ti, 525). Wetstein requested a ec)- 
these discordant opinions is doubtless to be found in ; lation of it from Cardinal Quirini, but the extracts sent 
the character of the MS. itself, which differs greatly | came too late for publication in his N.T., and proved 
in the several portions. The Acts and Epistles con-' very loose and defective, When Tischendorf was at 
tain a text of no graat importance; but the text of the | Rome in 1848, although forbidden to collate it anew, 
Gospels (now bound at the end of the vol.) is very re-| he was permitted to make a few extracts, and Im- 
markable, adhering pretty closely to the oldest class ' proved the privilege so well as to compare the whole 
of unclals, The last has recently been collated (in-| text with a Greek Test. He published the result in 
dependently) by Tregelles and Dr. Roth. There are | his Momumenta Sacra Jnedita (1846, p. 407-482), which 
88 lines in each page, elegantly and minutely written, | Tregelles, who was allowed to make a partial exami- 
with breathings, accents, and iota sulvcripts, and « few | nation of the codex in 1846, has since somewhat cor- 
illuminations, It has, apparently on good grounds, | rected, Card. Mai has published it, in order to supply 
been assigned to the tenth century, Codex 118 of the the text of the Apocrypha in bis edition of the Cod. 
Bodleian Library seems to be a copy from it—Tre-| Vaticanus, but the work is very imperfectly done. In 
golles, ut sup. p. 208 aq.; Scrivener, p. 142. | form this MS. is rather an octavo than a folio or quar- 
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the 6th century.—Tregellcs, in Horne's 
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Fatrod., new od. iv, 206 aq.; Scrivener, Jetroduction, p. 
140 oq, See Manvscerrrs, Bisiica. 
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republic of Rome). This archon beld his court in the 
stoa basiica, Basilicas for similar purposes were built 


Basilians, monks and nuns following the rule of} in all the chief cities of Greece and her colonies, and 


5t. Basil the Great, first published A.D. 868. The or- 
der spread with so great rapidity that it is said to have 
numbered at the death of the founder about 90,000 
members, In the West it estatdished convents in 
Spain, Italy, Germany, 
and Sarmatia, and the 
Rasilian rule, up to the 
time of St. Benedict, 
was the basis of all mo- 
nastic institutions. Af- 
ter the separation of the 
Greek Charch from the 
Roman, the Basilian or- 
der remained the only 
one inthe Greek church- 
es of Russim (where 
thore are about 400 mon- 
asteries of monks with 
about 6000 monks, and 
about 110 monasteries 
of nuns with some 9000 
nuns), Austria (which 
in 1849 had 44 monas- 
teries of monks with 271 
members, but no nuns), 
and Greece, and in the 
Armenian Charch, In 
Turkey, where especial- 
ly the monastic estab- 
lishments of Mt. Athos 
(q. ¥.) are celebrated, 
all the convents of the 
Greek Church follow the rule of St, Basil, with the ex- 
ception of those on Mts, Sinai and Lebanon. 

In the Roman Church, the monke of St. Basil, for- 
merly constituting several independent communities, 
were placed by Pope Gregory XIII, in 1679, under an 
abbot-general. They were divided into the provinces 
of Rome, Calabria, Sicily, Spain, Germany, and Po- 
land, and followed partly tho Greek, purthy the Roman 
rite. A congregation of Reformed Basilians (Tardon- 
ites) was established Ly Matteo de la Fuente in Spain 
in 1557, and joined by a part of the Spanish convents. 
In Germany and Spain they disappeared with the other 
convents. In Russia, large numbers of Basilians, to- 
gether with the whole body of United Greeks, sepa- 
rated from the Roman Church in 1889. At present 
only a few convents of Basilians acknowledge the ju- 
risdiction of the pope. They are divided into four con- 

gations: (1.) the Zuthenion, in Russia, Poland, and 
Tangeiy with 24 houses; (2.) the /talivn, the princi- 
pal convent of which is that of St. Saviour at Messina, 
in Sicily, which still preserves tho Greek rite; (8.) 
the French, which bas ite principal house at Viviers ; 
(4.) the Melckite. in the United Greek Church of Asia 
Minor, which beld, a few years ago, a general chapter, 
under the presidency of the papal delegate in Syria. 
According to the bistoriane of the order, it has pro- 
duced 14 popes, numerous patriarchs, cardinals, and 
archbishops, 1805 bishops, and 11,805 martyrs, One 
house of Basilians ls at Toronto, Canada, Altogether 
there are about fifty houses with 1000 members, See 
Helyot, Ordres Religieuz, i, 879 aq, 

Basilioa (from crod Bacthicy, one of the porches 
or colonnades facing the Agora at Athens), the name 
of en ancient secular building, afterward applied to 
Christian church edifices, On the overthrow of the 
kinga at Athena, their power waa divided among sev- 
eral archone. The remains of the old power were, 
however, toa strong to be swept all away, and the 
charge of the Eleusinian mysteries, of the flower-feasts 
of Bacchus, of all legal) processes concerning matters 
of religion, and of all capital offences, was referred to 
the dpyey Baorsig (comp, with rex sacrorum in the 


a" 
Ancl.ot Habit of the Nunes of St, 
Basil 


later in Rome and the Roman colonial cities. They 
were built with as great splendor and architectural 
merits as the temples themselves. Those in Italy 
were devoted to purposes of business (like our modern 
bourses or exchanges), and to general legal processes. 
They had a central nave, separated from two side 
aisles Ly grand colonnades. This space war devoted 
to business. Above the-side aisles were galleries fur 
spectators and others. At the rear end was a seml- 
circular space, separated from the main part by grat- 
ings when court was held. In Rome there were 29 
(others say 22) of theso basilicas. 
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Ground-plan of Basilica of St, Paul, Rome, 


When Christianity took possession of the Roman 
empire, these basilicas were taken as models for church 
edifices, The pagan temples were built for residences 
of the deities, not for holding large bodies of people; 
and aleo, being given to unboly purposes, could not be 
used or copied in Christian churches, ‘The basilicas, 
on the other hand, had been polluted by no heathen 
rites, and corresponded with the traditional synagogue 
in much of their intcrior construction. Some of the 
basilicas were given to the Church, and devoted to aa- 
cred purposes; and the same plan of building was fol- 
lowed In new church edifices, The plan included a 
broad central nave with a pointed roof (instead of the 
arched roof of the classic Roman basilica or the open 
nave of tho Grecian), and on each side were one of 
ty.0 side aisles, covered by a single roof. In the 
semicircular apsia, opposite the entrance, the seats of 
tho judgea were appropriated by the bishops. In front 
of this, and under the round arched tribune, was the 
high altar over the crypt (q.v.). Beyond this were 
two pulpits, one on each side of the nave, for reading 
the Scriptures and preaching. The pillars in the 
colonnades separating the aisles were joined by round 
arches instead of beams, as in the Roman bazsilicae, 
Dnring the basilican period (A.D. 800 to A.D. 700-800) 
no towers or apires were bullt. In Rome the oldest 
basilicas are those of St. Peter, St. Paul, 8t, John Lat- 
eran, St. Clement, Sta, Maria in Trastevere, and St. 
Lawrence. Others, as Sta. Maria Maggiore, Sta. Ag- 
nes, Sta. Croce in Jerusalem, were built after the true 
badillean period, as were also the present edifices of 
St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John Lateran. St. Cle- 
ment, and 8S, Nereo and Achilleo, preserve most dis- 
tinctly the features of the original basilica. Out of 
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Rome, the best preserved ancient basilicas are those 
of St. Apollinari in Classe (near Ravenna), and of St, 
Apollinari in Revenna. Baailican charches were built 
extensively in Asia Minor, other parte of Italy, and 
South France, and in these last two this style hes 
ever exercised almost a controlling influence on eccle- 
slastical architecture. It gave also the general ground- 
plan and many other elements to the succeeding Ro- 
manesque, and even to the contemporary Byzantine 
styles, In the eame general atyle are the churches 
of St. Boniface (Roman Catholic) in Munich, and of 
St. Jacob (Protestant) in Berlin, both built within the 
last twenty years, There is no prospect, however, 
that the style will ever be generally adopted in the 
erection of modern churches. See Zestermann, De An- 
tic, et Christ. Basilicis (Brussels, 1847); Bunsen, Dic 
Christlichen Basiliken Ras (Munich, 1848); Kugler, 
Geschichte der Baukunst (Stuttgart, 1859); Fergusson, 
History of Architecture; Bingham, Ong. Eccles. bk. 
vill, ch. i, § 6. See aloo Agcuirectune; CuuRcH 
Epirices. 

Basilides, the chief of the Egyptian Gnostics in 
the second century. Tho place of his birth is un- 
known; some call him a Syrian, others a Persian, 
others an Egyptisn. According to Clemens Alex. 
(Strom, vil, 17) he appeared in the reign of Hadrian; 
Baronius and Pearson suppose him to have begun his 
heresy in the latter part of the first century. The 
probable date of his death is A.D. 125-180. He pub- 
lished a book which he called '‘the Gospel,"’ and wrote 
also 24 books exegetical of the Gospel, but whether it 
was & comment upon his own ‘'G or upon the 
four evangelists is uncertain. He left a son, Isidorus, 
who defended his opinions. Fragments of both Ba- 
silides and Isidorus are given in Grabe, Spicileg. 
sgec, il, p. 87, 64. (Burton, Egcles. Hist. Lect. xv; 
Borton, Lectures, note 18.) Our knowledge 
of Basilides is chiefly derived from Irenens (Ado, 
Her, }, 24), Epiphanius (//er, xxiv), and the newly- 
discovered Phi ena (vk. vil) of Hippolytus 
(q. v.). Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. iv, 7) speaks of a refu- 
tation of Basitides by Agrippa Castor. 

He taught that the supreme God, perfect in wisdom 
and goodness, the unbegotten and namoless Father, 
produced from his own substance seven eons of a most 
excellent nature. According to Irenmus (Ade, Har. 
i, 24), from the self-existent Father was born Noic, 
Intelligence ; from Nous, Avyoc, the Word; from Logos, 
@odvporc, Prudence; from PAronesis, Zogia and Ab- 
vayic, Wisdom and Power; from Dusamis and Sophia, 
Powers, Principalities, and Angela, by whom the first 
heaven was made; from these sprung other angels 
and other heavens to the number of three hundred 
and sixty-five of eacb, whence are so many days in 
the year, The angele which uphold the lower beaven 
made all things in this world, and then divided It 
among themselves; the chief of which is the God of 
the Jews, who wished to bring other nations into sub- 
jection to His people, but was opposed, The self-ex- 
tatent Father, seeing thetr danger, sent his fi 
ten Nous, the Christ, for the salvation of such as be- 
Heved in Him: He appeared on earth as a man, and 
wrought miracles, but He did not suffer. The man 
Jesus suffered, but not in any vicarious sense; the 
divine justice will not allow one boing to suffer for 
another, It seema, therefore, that the modern ration- 
alistic views as to the expiation of Christ are derived, 
not from the apostles, but from the Gnostics. (See 
Shedd, History of Doctrines, li, 205.) Ireneus charges 
Basilides with holding that Simon of Cyrene was com- 
se to bear Christ's cross, and was crucified for 

im ; that he was transformed into the likeness of Je- 
sus, and Jesus took the form of Simon, and looked on, 
laughing at the folly ond ignorance of the Jews; after 
which He sscended into heaven. But {t is not certain, 
or even likely, that the charge is well-founded. Ba- 
silides farther tacght that men ought not to confess 
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actually crucified, but to Jesus, who 

the works of the makers of this 
world. The soul only was to be saved, not the body. 
The prophecies are from the makers of the world; 

wen by the chief of them, who broaght 
out of Jt is said that the fol 
lowers of Basllides partook of things offered to idols 
without scruple, and all kinds of lewdness were e 
teemed Indifferent, and that they practiced magic and 


incantations. 

One of the most marked features of the system of 
Basilides was his distribution of the local positions of 
the three hundred and sixty-five heavens, according to 
the theories of mathematicians, the prince of which is 
called Aérazas, a name having in it the number three 
bundred and sixty-five. See Annaxas. 

The system has been thus briefly stated: '‘ Basil 
des placed at the head of his system an incomprebea- 
sible God, whom he called non-existent (ove wy), and 
the ineffable (aApnroc), the attributes of whom hb 
made living personified powers, unfolded from his per- 
fection ; a8 the Spirit, Reason, Thought, Wisdom, snd 
Fower, who were the executors of bis wisdom. To 
these he added the moral attributes, showing the activ- 
ity of the Delty's almighty power, namely, Holisaw 
and Peace. The number even was a holy nomber 
with Basilides; besides these seven powers, in sccori- 
ance with the seven days of the week, he suppoed 
seven similar beings in baat stage of the spiritul 
world, and that there were, like the days of the year, 
three hundred and sixty-five such stages or regions, 
which wero represented by the mystica) number dinz- 
as, the symbol! of his sect. From this emanation 
world sprung the divine ptinciples of Light, Life, Sox, 
and Goud; but there was an empire of evil, which 
saulted the divine principles, and forced a union of u:- 
divine principles opposed to each, namely, Dartees to 
Light, Death to Life, Batter to Boul, Beil to Good. 
Tho Divine Principle, to obtain its splendor, 
must undergo a process of purification before it can e 
fect its reunion with its original source; hence afues 
kind of metempsycbosis, in which the soul pased 
through various human bodies, and even through a- 
imals, according to its desert, and this by way of pu- 
ishment, Basilides also supposed the passage of the 
soul through various living creatures, in order to’ 
gradual development of spiritual life. The Crestor of 
the world he supposed to be an angel acting as an i 
strument under the supreme God; and to redeem be- 
tan nature, and to make it fit for commanion with 
Himself and the higher world of spirits, He sent dowa 
the highest Lon (Nous) for the fulfilment of the work 
of redemption, who united himself to the man Jesus st 
his baptism in Jordan; but the Nowe did not suffer, 
only the man Jesus,” The sect flourished for a kng 
time, and did not become extinct till the fourth cer 
tary, The newly-discovered MS, of Hippolytus (q.¥.) 
gives quite a thorough account of the doctrines of Be 
silides, which is set forth by Jacobi, in Basifdis Phil. 
Gnostic, ete, (Berlin. 1862), and Uhlhorn, Das Basb- 
dianische System (Gotting. 1835). Sea also Neander. 
Genet, Entwickelung d. corn. Gnostiochen Syat. (Betl. 
1818); Ch. Hist, i, 418 eq; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. |, 143: 
Comm, 1, 416-424; Lardner, Works, viil, 849 eq.; Mat 
ter, Hist, du Gnosticisme, il, 68; Schaff, Ch. Hist. i, 22- 
987; Hase, Church History, p. 694; Dorner, Persm of 
Christ, Per. 3, Epoch 1; Gieseler, in Stud, x, Xril. 16, 
p. 408. See Gnosricram. 

Basilisk. Sce Cockatnicz. 

Basin (in the old editions baron’), The follor- 
ing words in the original are thus rendered in th 
English version of the Bible, See also Cur; Bows: 
Disu, ete, 

1, 48%, aggan’, prop. a trough for washing, a ort 
(Exod. xxiv, 6); rendered ‘‘;oblet” in Cant. vil % 
where its shape is compared to the human navel; 


the law was 
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“eup” in Isa, xxii, 24, In the New Test. (John xiii, 
5), »urrnp, a ewer (q. v.). 

2. “1B2, kephor’, from the etymology, a covered dish 
or urn, spoken of the golden and silver veasels of tho 
sanctuary (1 Chron. xxviil, 17; Ezra i, 10; vili, 27). 

8 P'N'9, mizrak’, a vase from which to sprinkle 
any thing; usually of the sacrificial bowls (and 20 oc- 
casionally translated); twice of wine-goblets (‘‘bow],"’ 
Amos vi, 6; Zech, ix, 15). It seems to denote a me- 
tallic vessel, The basins for the service of the taber- 
nacle were of brass (Exod. xxvii, 3), but thoso of the 
Temple were of gold (2 Chron. iv, 8). 

4, The term of the most general signification is 50, 
a7ph (of uncertain etymology ; the Sept. renders vari- 
ously), spoken of the utensils for holding the blood of 
victims (‘‘bason,’’ Exod. xil, 22; Jer. tll, 19; “bowl,” 
2 Kings xil, 18), and the oil for the sacred candlestick 
(‘‘bowl,”” 1 Kings vii, 60); also of ‘‘basons” for do- 
mestic purposes (2 Sam. xvii, 28), and specially a 
drinking-"‘cup” (Zech. xii, 2). The Targum of Jona- 
than renders it by 550, an earthenware v2se, but in 
some of the above passages it could not havo been of 
this material. 

(a.) Between the various vessels bearing fn the 
Auth. Vers. the names of basin, bowl, charger, cup, 
and dish, it ls scarcely possible now to ascertain the 
precise distinction, as very few, if any, remains are 
known up to the present time, to exist of Jewish earth- 
en or metal ware, and as the same words are various- 
ly rendered in different places, We can only conjec- 
ture their form and materlal from the analogy of an- 
elent Egyptian or Assyrian specimens of works of the 
eame kind, and from modern Oriental vcasels for culi- 
nary or domestic purposes. Among the smaller ves- 
sels for the tabernacle or temple service, many must 
have been required to recelve from the sacrificial vio- 
tims the blood to ‘be sprinkled for purification, Moses, 
on the occasion of the great ceremony of purification 
in the wilderness, put half the blood in ‘‘the basina,”” 
MBANN, or bowls, and afterward sprinkled {t on the 
people (Exod, xxiv, 6,8; xxxix,21; Lev. i, 5; fi, 15; 
Ml, 2, 8,18; iv, 5, 84; vill, 23,24; xiv, 14,23; xvi, 15, 
19; Heb. ix, 19). Among the vessele cast in metal, 
whether gold, silver, or brass, by Hiram for Solomon, 
besides the laver and great sca, mention is mado of 
basins, bowls, and cups, Of the first (Q°P"''S, marg, 
bowls) he is said to have made 100 (2 Chron. iv, 8; 1 
Kings vil, 45, 46; comp. Exod. xxv, 29, and 1 Chron. 
xxviii, 14,17). Josephus, probably with great exag- 
geration, reckons of giada: and crovdsia 20,000 in 
gold and 40,000 in ailver, besides an equal number in 
each metal of coarijpec, for the offerings of flour mixed 
with oil (Ant, viii, 8, 7 and 8; comp, Birch, List. of 
Pottery, |, 152).—Smith, s, v, 

(8.) The ‘basin’ from which our Lord washed the 
disciples’ feet, wwrpp, was probably deeper and larger 
than the band-basin for sprinkling, ""%) (Jer. lii, 18), 
which, in the Auth. Vers, ‘‘caldrons,’’ Valg, lebetes, is 
by the Syr, rendered basins for washing the feet (John 
xill, 5), See Wasutno (or Fezt ann Hanps). 


Basire, Isaac, D.D., a learned English divine, 
was born in the island of Jersey in 1607, and educated 
at Cambridge, He was made prebendary of Durbam 
1648, archdeacon of Northumberland 1644. When the 
rebellion broke out he sided with the king, bat was af- 
terward obliged to quit England, and he then travelled 
to the Levant, etc., to recommend the doctrine and 
constitution of the English Church to the Grecks, In 
the Morea he twice preached in Greek, at an assembly 
of the bishops and clergy, at the request of the metro- 
politan of Achala. He made acquaintance with the 
patriarch of Antioch, visited Jerusalem, where he was 

ly received by the Latin and Greek clergy, 
and was allowed to visit the church of the Holy Sep- 
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ulchre io the character of # priest. On his return he 
was honored with a chair of divinity in Transylvania, 
and on reaching England was restored to his prefer- 
ments. He died in October, 1676. His principal works 
are, 1. Deo et Ecclesiz Sacrum, or Sacrilege arraigned 
and condemned by St, Paul, Rom. ii, 22 (Lond. 1668, 
8v0):—2. Di stribu de Antiqua Lcclesie Britannico Lib- 
ertale:—8. The ancient Liberty of the Britannic Church 
(Lond. 1661, 8vo), A memair of Basire, with his cor- 
tespondence, by Dr. Darnell, was published in 1831 
(Lond. 8vo0).—Landon, Ecel. Dict. ii, 78. 

Basket, the rendering in the Auth. Vers. of the 
following words : 

1, Sau, 59 (Sept, usually edgrvoc or omupic, as in 
the N. T.), the most general term, 80 called from the 
twigs of which it was originally made; specially used, 
as the Greek cavovv (Hom. Od, lii, 442) and tho Latin 
canisirum (Virg. 2. i, 701), for holding bread (Gen. 
xl, 16 sq.; Exod. xxix, 8, 28; Lev. viil, 2, 26, 81; 
Num. vi, 15,17, 19). The form of the Egyptian bread- 
basket Is delineated in Wilkinson's Anc. Egypt. lil, 
226, after the specimens represented in the tomb of 
Rameses III, These were made of gold (comp. Hom. 
Od, x, 855), and we must assume that the term sal 
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Ancient Egyptian Bread-baskets of Gold. 


passed from Its strict etymological meaning to any 
vessel applied to the purpose. In Judg. vi, 19, meat 
is served up in a sal, which could hardly have Leen of 
wicker-work. The expression ‘ white baskets,” "FO 
"3 (Gen. xl, 16), ia sometimes referred to the mate- 
rial of which the baskets were made (Symmachas, 
cavii aiva), or the white color of the peeled sticks, 
or laxtly to their being “full of holes’’ (A. V. margin), 
l. ©. upen-work baskets, The name Sallal (Neb. xi, 8; 
xii, 20) seems to indicate that the manufacture of 
baskets was a recognised trade among the Hebrews. 

2, Saustutora’, MbO>g, a word of kindred origin, 
applied to the basket used in gathering grapes (Jer. 
vi, 9). 


— \ 


— 
Ancient Egyptian Grape-baskets, 


8. Te’xg, X29, in which the first-fruits of the har- 
vest were presented (Deut. xxvi, 2, 4). From its 
being coupled with the kneading-bowl (A. V. ‘‘store;” 
Deut. xxviii, 5, 17), we may infer that it was also 
used for housebold purposes, perhaps to bring the corn 
to the mill. The oquivalent term in the Sept. for this 
and the ing Hebrew words is rapraddoc, which 
specifically means a basket that tapers downward 
(coguvog dkd¢ rad edrw, Suid.), similar to the Roman 
corbis, This shape of basket appears to have been fa- 
miliar to the Egy (Wilkinson, ji, 401). 

4, Keop’, 3552, 20 called from its similarity to a 
bird-cage or trap («apradXog is used in the latter sense 
in Ecclus. xi, 80), probably in regard to ite having a 
lid, From the etymology, this appears to have been 


Ancient Egyptleo Pb arm-Lusgeca. 


an interwoven basket, made of leaves or rushes. In 
Jer. v, 27, however, it Is used for a bird-cage, which 
must have been of open work, and probably not un- 
like our own wicker bird-cages. The name is applied 
to fruit-baskets (Amos vill, 1, 2, where the Sept. gives 
dyyoo; Symm. more correctly eddaSoc.Vulg. unc:nus), 
Bares examplea of which are presented in figs. 2 
and 4 (which contain pomegranates) of the annexed 
cut, 


Various Forms 


+ Ss 
of Ancient. Egyptian Baskets, Frem the 
Monuments, 


6. Dop, “1%, or duday’, “2, used like the Greek 
eddaBog (s0 the Sept.) for carrying figs (Jer. xxiv, 1, 
2), a8 well as ona larger scale for carrying clay to the 
brick-yard (Psa. Ixxxi, 6; Sept. sdgcvoc, Auth, Vers, 
pots), or for holding bulky articles (2 Kings x, 7; 
Sept. «dpraddoc); the shape of this Lasket and the 
mode of carrying it usual among the brickmakers in 
Egypt is delineated in Wilkinson, ii, £9, and aptly il. 
lustrates Pea, Ixxxl, 6. See Barcx. In fact, very 
heavy burdens were thus carried in Egypt, as corn in 
very large baskets from the field to the threshing- 
floor, and from the threshing-floor to the granaries. 
They were carried between two men by a pole resting 
on the shoulders, See Aaricuttcr®. In 1 Sam. if, 
14; 2 Chron. xxxv, 10; Job xli, £0, however, the 
same word evidently means pots for boiling, and is 
translated accordingly. 

In most places where the word barket occurs, we 
are doubtless to understand one made of rushes, simi- 
lar both in form and material to those ured by carpen- 
ters for carrying their tools. This is still the common 
kind of basket throughout Western Asia; and its use 
in ancient Egypt is shown by an actus] specimen 
which was found in a tomb at Thebes, and which is 
now in the British Museum. It was, in fact, a carpen- 
ter’s barket, and contained his tools (fig. 1 above). 
Some of the Egyptian baskets are worked ornament- 
ally with colors (figs. 8, 5, above; aleo the modern 
examples, figs. 2,7, below), And besides these the 
monuments exhibit a large variety of hand-baskets 
of different shapes, and so extensively employed as to 
show the numerous opplications of basket-work in the 
remote times to which these representations extend, 
They are mostly manufactured, the stronger and larger 
sorts of the fibres, and the finer of the leaves of the 
palm-tree, and not infrequently of rushes, but more 
seldom of reeds,—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. 
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In the N. T. barkets are described under the three 
following termr, xigrvoc, orvpic, and capyary. The 
last occurs only in 2 Cor. xi, 88, in describing Pauls 
escape from Damarcus: the word properly refers » 
any thing twisted like a rope (sch. Suppl. 791). of 
any article woven of rope (wAtypa rt é& oyorrer, 
Suid.); fish-baskets epecially were so made (cre 
sxowiou Feyparioy sig trocoyny ixQier, Err. 
May.). It was evidently one of the larger and streeg- 
er description (Hackett's /Uwstra. of Script. p. 62) 
With regard to the two former wo it may be re 
marked that «égivog is exclusively used in the descrip- 
tion of the miracle of feeding the five thousand (Matt. 
xiv, £0; xvi, 9; Mark vi, 43; Loke ix, 17; John vi, 
13), and ewrpic in that of the four thousand (Mart. 
xv, 87; Mark vill, 8), the distinction is most definitely 
brought out in Mark viii, 19,20, The ornpic is also 
mentioned as the means of Paal's' escape (Acts ix, 25). 
The difference between these two kinds of baskets is 
not very apparent, Their construction a to 
have been the same; for cé¢cwoc is explained by Sei- 
das as @ “woven versel” (ayytiov rXecrds), whik 
omvpic is generally connected with sowing (omipe) 
The orupic (Vulg, sportu) seems to have been mat 
appropriately used of the proviston-basket, the Romsa 
sportula, Heeychius explains it as the “ grain-barket" 
ye réy wuoay Gyyoc, compare aleo the expressica 

tixvoy dxd oxupiéog, Athen. viii, 17). The ecgiroe 
seems to have been generally larger (Etym. Mag. 
BaOd wai cotdoy yepnya); since, as used by the Ro- 
mans (Colum. xi, 8, p. 460), it contained manure 
enough to make a portable hot-bed (see Smith's Zvet. 
of Class, Ant. s. v, Cophinus) ; in Rome itself it was 
constantly carried about by the Jews (quorum ccptinas 
Sanumque svpeller, Juv, Sut. ili, 14; vi, 642). Gres- 
well (Dies. viii, pt. 4) surmises that the use of the 
cophinus was to elcep in, but there Is little to eupport 
this. Baskets probably formed a necessary article of 
furniture to the Jews, who, when travelling either 
among the Gentiles or the Samaritans, were accus- 
tomed to carry their provisions with them in baskets, 
in order to avoid defilement,—Smith, s. v. 


Basle (Fasilea), the capital ofa canton ofthe rame 
name in Switzerland, with a university. In 1505 the 
people of Barle entered Into the Swirs alliance, and, 
having declared themeel ves in favor ofthe Reformation, 
drove out Jobn Philip, their bishop, from which time the 
Roman bishops of Basle made Porentrul their residence, 
and the chapter was at Frelbuny, in Breisgau. At 
present tho bishops of Basle have their residence at 
Solothurn, The cathedral church contsins the tomb 
of Erasmus, The University was founded in 1459 by 
Pope Pius IT, and has a fine library. It In the seat of 
an active and prosperous Protestant Missionary Soci. 
ety. See Misstoxa, The bishop was @ prince of the 
— empire, See SwitzeaLaxn.—Landan, Feel, 

8. V, 

BASLE, CONFESSION OF, a Calvinistle confes- 
sion adopted by the Protestants of Basle in 1584. (Eco. 
lampadius, a short time before his death, introduced a 


BASLE 


short confesalon of faith in a speech he delivered at the 
opening of the synod of Basle in Sept. 1581. This 
short confession became the basis of the Confession of 
Basle, which latter was prepared, probably by Myco- 
nius (q. v.), between 1532 and 1534, It was offi 
promulgated Jan. Zist, 1534, and shortly after sent to 
Strasburg to refute some objections of the t 

of that place on the articles concerning the Eucharist 
(Letter of Myconius to Bullinger, Oct. 14th, 1584). The 
title of the oldest edition, probably printed in 1634, 
reads, Bekannihnus unsera heyligen chrict 
wie er die Kylch su Basel haldt. It ts accompanied by 
commentaries in Latin, which had their origin probe- 
bly in the different changes the Confession uuderwent 
before its final adoption and publication. These com- 
moentaries are omitted in the editions after 1547, Af. 
ter the official adoption of the Confession, an order was 
fssued to all citizens to assemble In the corporationa, | au 


and to declare whether they were prepared to accept | agreed 


all means in their power. 
Confession read j hee ba bart th 

ion read ev In corporations on 
Wednesday of Holy Wook, Mubthaceen adopted the 
same Confession, from whence it also rece! ved the name 
of a dene? Sfublhusena (in the same manner as the 

Ivetic Confession [q. v.] received, on account 
of its having been pepare ‘at Basle, the name of sec- 
ond Confession of je). Itis also found in Auguati, 
Corpus Libror. Symbolicor, R-formatorum, p. 108 94.5 
Hagenbach, Kritische Gees, d. Entetehung u. d, Schick. 
sale d, ersten Basler Confvssion (Basel, 1827). 

BASLE, COUNCIL OF, called by Popo Martin V, 
and continued by Bugenius IV, It was opened on the 
28d of July, 1481, by Cardinal Julian, and closod on 
the 16th of May, 1443, forty-five sessions in all having 
been held, of which the first twenty-five are acknowl. | c! 
edyed by the Gallican Church, The Ultramontanes | h 
reject it altogether, but on grounds utterly untenable. 
The council, in its thirtieth session, declared that ‘‘n 
general council is superior to a pope ;’’ and in 1437 Eu- 
genius transferred its sessions to Ferrara (q. v.). The 
council refused to obsy, and continned its sessions at 
Basle. The principal objects for which the council was 
called were the reformation of the Charch and the re- 
union of the Greek with the Roman Church. Many 
of its resolutions were admirable both in spirit rad 
form; and, had the council been allowed to continue its 
sessions, and had the pope sanctioned its proceedings, 
there would have ensued a great and salutary change 
In the Roman Church. But the power of the papacy 
was at stake, and the reform was su; Ita 
Most important acts were as follows. In the first ses- 
sion (Dec. 7, 1481), the decree of the council of Con- 
stance conceruinz the celebration of a general council 
after five and after seven years, was read, together 
with the bull of Martin V convoking the council, in 
which be named Jullan president; Me the letter of 
Eugene IV to the latter upon the subject; afterward 
the six objects gn in assembling the council were 
enumerated: 1, The extirpation of heresy; 2, the re- 
union of all Christian persons with the Catholic Church ; 
pers ie aay = cr echt 4, to appease 

the wars between Christian ; 5, to reform the 
Charch in its bead and in its members; 6, to re-estab- 
lish, as far aa possible, the ancient discipline of the 
Church. It soon appeared that Pope Eugene was de- 
termined to break up the council, which took vigorous 
measures of defence. In the second session (Feb. 15, 
1482) it was declared that the synod, being assembled 
in the name of the Holy Spirit, and representing the 
Church militant, derives ita power direetly from our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and that all of whatever 
rank or dignity, not excepting the Roman pontiff him- 
pelf, are bound to obey it; and that any pine of 
whatsoever rank or condition, not excepting the Bad Bee 
who shall refuse to obey the laws and decrees of this 
bl becca casas ~ ms besae be put to penance 


and uphold this Confession 
Afterward it became a 
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and punished,"’ In the third session (April 29, ~_ 
Pope Eugene was to appear before the 
council within three months. In August the popa 
sent | to vindicate his authority over the coun- 


Hy | cil; and in the eighth session (Dec. 18) it was agreed 


that the pope should be proceeded against canonically, 
in order to declare him contamacious, and to visit him 
with the canonical penalty; two months’ delay, how- 
ever, being granted him within which to revoke his 
bull for the dissolution ofthe council. On the 16th of 


chriclichen gloubens, Jan. 1488, deputies arrived from the Bohemians demand- 


ing (1) liberty to administer the Eucharist In both kinda; - 
(2) that all morts] sin, and especial) Kan sin, should 
be repressed, corrected, and punis erenting to 
God's law; (B) that the Word af God abo be preach- 
ed faithfully by the bishops, and br ae% deacons as 
were fit tor it; (4) that the clergy should not pronase 
authority in temporal matters. It was 
that the clergy In Bohemia and erick cheala 
be allowed to give the cup to the laity; bat no recon- 
elliation was made, In April, 1488, Engene eignified 
his willingness to send legutes to the council to preside 
in his name, bat the counell refused his conditions, 
In the 12th seston (July 14, 1488), the pope, by a de- 
cree, was required to renounce within sixty days his 
design of transferring the council from Basle, upon 
pain of being pronoanced contumacious. In return, 
Gamciire am tha A6-cusd of too oommsdl Reuieer kiestt 
annulling all the decrees of the cou: 
Later in autumn, the pope, in has ir oe council, sap- 
ported as it was by the emperor and by France, agreed 
to an accommodation, He chose four cardinals to pre- 
side with Julian at the conncil; he revoked all the 
bulls which he had tesued for its dissolution, and pub- 
— one according to the form sent him by the coun- 
bd bar session xiv}. It was to the effect that, although 
ad broken up the Council of Basle lawfully assem- 
bed, nevertheless, In order to the disorders 
which had arleen, he declared the council to have been 
lawfully continued from its commencement, and that 
it would be so to the end; that he approved of all that 
it had offered and decided, and that he declared the 
ball for ite dissolution which he had issued to be null 
and void; thus, as Boasuet observes, setting the coun. 
cil above himself, since, in obedience to its order, be 
revoked his own decree, made with ali the sathority 
of his see, In spite of this forced yielding Engene 
never ceased plotting for the dissolution of the counci), 
In subscquent sessions earnest steps were taken toward 
reform; the annates and taxes (the pore pe’s chief rev- 
enues) wore abrogated ; the papal aut y over chap- 
ter elections was restricted; citations to Rome on 
misor grounds were forbidden, etc, These move- 
ments increased the hatred of the papal party, to 
which, at last, Cardinal Julien was won over. The 
proposed reunion of the Greek and Roman churches 
made it necersary to appoint a place of conference 
with the Greeks. The conacil Basle or 
Avignon ;.the papal demanded an Italian city. 
The latter, in the minority, left Basle, and Eugene 


called an opposition coun to meet at Ferrara (q. v.) 
in 1437, After Julian's the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Arles presided. In the Slet session, Jan. 24, 


1488, the council declared the Pope Eugene contuma- 
clous, suspended him from the exercise of all jurisdic- 
tion either temporal or spiritual, and pronounced all 
that he should do to be null and vold. In the 34th 
seasion, June 25, 1489, sentence of deposition was pro- 
nounced against Eugene, making use of the strongest 
possible terms. France, England, and Germany dis- 
approved of this sentence. On October 80, Amadeus 
(q. ¥.), duke of Savoy, was elected pope, and took the 
name of Felix V. Alphonso, king of Aragon, the 
perl of Hungary, and the Dukes of Bavaria and 
Geeeay, Pig Felix, as also did the Universities 

cath and Cracow ; but France, England, 

fy Bootland, while they acknowledged the authority 
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of the Council of Basls, continued te recegnise Eagene 
ae the lawful pope. Pope Eugene dying four years , 
after, Nicholas V was elected in his stead, and recog- 
nised by the whole Church, wherenpon Felix V te. 
the pontificate in 2449, and thas the sebism ' 
ended. For the acts of the council, see Mansi, vols. 
99 to Bt. See also Weasenberg, Cuncilien dea 15, und 16, 
Jakrhunderts, 2 vols.; Binterim, Deutsche National-, etc, 
Concilien, 8 vols, — Landon, Munwul of Cowacils, p. 74; 
Palmer On the Church, pt. iv, ch. xi; Mosheim, Ch. 
Hist. cent. xv, pt. ii, 11; Ranke, Uist. of Papacy, 3, 86, 
243, 


Basle, MSS. of. See Basrtxan Mancsceter. 

Baa‘math (Heb. Bamath’, 132, sragras!), the 
name of two women, \ 

L (Sept. Bactya3.) One of the wives of Esau 
(Gen. xxvi, 84; xxxvi, 8, 4, 10, 28, “ Basnnmatit’), 

2. (Sept. Baceppad.) A daayhter of Solomon, and 
wife of Ahimaaz, the viceroy in Naphtsli (1 Kings iv, 
18), B.C. post 1014. 

Basnage, the name of a French family which has 
produced many distinguished men. (See Haag, Za 
France Protestunte, ti, 5-15.) 
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‘ gerations and mutilations. 
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state for the He died December 22d, 1778. 
His principal works are—1. Histoire de [ Eg'ise depuis 
Jéous-Christ jusqu'a présent (Rotterdam, 1699, 2 vols, 
fol.), a work in high repute :—2. Histoire de lu Relig 
dea Eglises Réformées (ibid. 1690, 2 vols. 4to). These 
two works were published, together with great eddi- 
tions and alterations, at Rotterdam, 1721, 5 vols. 8v0; 
and with still greater augmentations in 1725, in 2 vols. 
dto. The latter work is a reply to Boseuet’s Vario 
tions :—3. Histoire des Juife is Jesus-Christ yusqu'a 
présent (1706, 6 vols. 12mo, and 1716, in 15 vols, 12me), 
a work of vast learning and research, which the Atlé 
Dupin reprinted anonymously at Paris, with great ab 
This caused Basrnage to 
publish a work in vindication of his claim to the his 

. There ls an English translation ly Tayler 
(Lond. 1708, fol.) made from the first edition :—4. A» 
tignités Judaiques (as a supplement to the treatise of 
Cuneus) (1718, 2 vols. 8vo):—5, Dissertation historique 
sur les Duels et les Ordres de Chevalerie, a curious wt tk, 
reprinted with the Histoire des Ordres de Chevakrie 
(1720, 8vo, 4 vole.):—6. La Communion Satnte (106, 
in 18m0). A seventh edition was lished in 1:08, 
with the addition of a bonk on the duties of those who 


1. BewsAmrs, wae born et Carentan in 1580, and | do not communicate. This work was so rmouch liked 
daring fifty-one years was pastor of the church which | by others Lesides Protestants that ft was printed at 
his father had held at Carentan. He attended, as | Ronen'and Brusecls, and used by Romanists :—7. Hi» 
provincia) deputy, nearly all the synods of the Prot- | foire de [' Ancien et du Nowveaw Testament (Amst. 1/05, 
estant charches of France held during bis lifetime. | 2 vols, fol.) ; often reprinted, and recommended by the 
He over the assembly held at Rochelle in| Abté Lenglct to readers of the Roman Communion. 
1622, which decided on resisting the king. He also} Basnage also reprinted in 1727 the great collection of 
signed the project of defence under the title of “ Modé. | Canisius, cntitled Thesaurus Monumentoruns Ecclesiasti- 
rateur Ajoint,” and went to England to solicit aid. | corum et Historicorum, and he wrote various other m/pot 
On the termination of hostilities, Dasnage returned to | works.—Birg. Univ. iii, 498; Landon, Ecef. Diet. ii, 77. 
France, and was appointed deputy to the synod at} 5, Hexar (de , brother of JAcQuEs, was 
Charenton, 1628. The zeal with which he maintained | born at Rouen, August 7, 1656, and followed the profer- 
the reformed religion rendered him an object of in-| sion of his father. On the revocation of the Edict of 
creasing suspicion to the court. ‘The king, by a de-| Nantes in 1687 he took refuge in Holland, and died 
roe, forbade bim to take part in the synod of Charen- | there, March 29, 1710, aged 54 years. He wrote 77a 
ton in 1681. This synod made remonstrances against | de la Tolérance dea Religions (1684, 12mo), and cdited 
this deeree so forcibly that the court yielded, and Bar- | L’ /isteire des Ovvrages dea Suvans, a widely-circalated 
nage was admitted to the synod, in which be exercised | journal, which was commenced in September, 1687, 
great influence, He was elected president of the na- | as a continuation of Bayle's Nowrelles de la Républiqne 
tional aynod at Alengon in 1687, He died in 1652. | des Lettres, and terminated in June, 1709; it consists 
His principal work was a treatise on the Church (De | of 24 vols. 12mo, Basnage published in 1701 on im 
Péstat vinble et invisible de I Fg'ise, etc., Rochelle, 1612, | proved edition of Faretitre’s Dictinary; the Dictia- 
Qvo). He left imperfoct a work against the worship | naire de Trevour (1704) is partly a reprint of this work, 


of the Virgin. 

2. Antoine, eldest son of Benjamin, was torn in 
1610. He was minister at Bayeux, and during the 
renewed persecutions of the Protestants he was, at 
the age of sixty-five, placed in the prison of Havre de 
Grace; bat bis firmness remained unshaken, After 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, he esca; 
Holland In 1685, and died in 1691 at Zutphen, in which 
place ho had held a pastoral charge, 

3. Samost (de Flottemanville), son of Antoine, was 
born at Bayeux in 1638. He preached at firet in his 
native place, but escaped with his fatber to Holland in 
1635. He died a preacher at Zutphen in 1721. Ilis 
principal works were— /,' Histoire de la Religion des 


without mention of the name of either Furetitre of 
Barnage.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, iv, 687-690. 

Bason. See Baste. 

Baas, Epwarp, D.D., Protestant Episcopal bishop 
of Massachusetts, was torn at Dorchester, Nov. 2%, 
1726, Ile graduated at Harvard, 1744, and, after sev- 
eral years of teaching, was licensed as a Congreg* 


tlonal minister. In 1762 he joined the Church of Eng- 
land, was ordained in England, and Literal gh at 
Newburyport, Mase. In 1796 he was c! Lishop, 
and consecrated in 1797. Ilis episcopal duties, with 
those of his parish at Newburyport, were diligently 
discharged until ho became enfeebled by disease. He 


Reformées (Rotterdam, 1690, 2 vols. fol., repab- | “ed Sept. 10, 1808.—Spragne, Awnals, v, 144. 

lished 1699) :—De Rebus Sacrio et Ecclesiasticis exrr-| _ Bas’sa (Bacvd v. r. Baseas), one of the Ieraelitish 
citationes Historico-critica (Traject. 1692, 1717, 4ta) :— | family-heads whose “ eons” (to the number of 828) re 
Awnales Politico-Ecclesiastici annorum DCX LV'a Cesare | tutned from the captivity (1 Esdr. v, 16); ovidently 
Augusto ad Phocam (Rotterdam, 1706, 8 vols. folic). | the Bazar (q. v.) of the genuine texts (Ezra ii, 17 
Both these works contain masterly criticisms on Baro- | Neb. vil, 28). 
ning, Baasus, the name of several Romans mentioned 

4. Sacqves, de Beauval, eldest son of Henri, was | by Josephus. 
born at Rouen, August 8th, 1653, He was early sent} 1. Cscittvs, a knight, and probably quastor in 
to study at Saumur under Le Févre; thence he wont | B.C. 69 (Cicero, ad At, fi, 9). He esponsed Pompeys 
to Geneva and Sedan, where his master was the cele- | cause in the civil war, and, after the battle of Phares 
urated Jurieu, In 1676 he became a minister, and | lis (B.C. 48), fled to Tyre, of which be at iongth gaia- 
married in 1684 a daughter of Pierre Domoulin. Upon | ed He defended it succersfally against 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes he went to Ro:- | Sextus Cesar, the governor of Syria, whom he tresch- 
terdem, and in 1691 he waa appointed a minister at the | erously caused to bo alain (Josephus, Ant, xiv, 11; 
Hague, Voltaire doclared him fit to be minister of | War, i, 10,10), He afterward established himelf 0 
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preetor in Apames (B.C. 46), which ho defended against | ungen lib. die relig. u. phi'os. Meinungen d. Gliesten VO 


Antistius Vetus, but was finally brought to submis- 
sion by Cassius, B.C, 48,—Smith's Dict. of Clase, Biog. 


8.v. 


B.C. 70, which he betrayed to Vespasian, by whom 
he was sent to quell some disturbances in Campania 
CTacitus, Hist. il, 100; lil, 12, 86, 40; Iv, 8). He was 
the successor of Corealis Vitellianus xs Roman legate 
in Judwa, where he redoced the fortresses of Herodium 
and Macherus (Joseph. Ant. vii, 6, 1 and 4). 

3. See Vextipivs. 


Bas’tai (Bao3a‘), one of the family-heads of the 
temple-servants whose “sons” are aaid to bave re- 
turned from the exile (1 Esdr. v, 81); evidently the 
cage NG v.) of the genuine texts (Ezra {l, 49; Neb, 
vi ’ 


Bastard (nothus, one born ont of wedlock), (i.) the 
rendering in the Auth. Vers. of the Heb. “1279 (nuem- 
ser’, polluted), which occurs only in Deut. xxiil. 2 and 
Zech. ix,6, But Michaelis (A/os. Reché, ii, § 189) reads 
the word with a different pointing, 80 a8 to muke it 
& compound of two words, “¥ 21%, meaning sfain, de- 
Sect of w stranger; implying the stain that would be 
east upon the nation by granting to such a stranger 
the citizen-right. Some understand by it the offspring 
of prostitutes; but they forget that prostitutes were ex- 
pressly forbidden to be tolerated by the law of Moses 
(Lev. xix, 29; Deut. xxili, 17). The most probable 
conjecture is that which applies the term to the off- 
spring of heatben prostitutes in the nelghborhood of 
Palestine, since no provision was made by Mores 
agalnat their toleration (Potter, Archaol, 1, 854), and 
who were a sort of pricsteasea to the Syrian goddess 
Adarte (comp. Num. xxv, 1 sq,; Gesentur, Comment, 
ab, Se fi, 889; Hos, iv, 14; 1 Kings xiv, 24; xv, 
12; xxit, 47; 2 Kings xxiii, 7; Herodot. i, 199). That 
there existed such bastard offspring among the Jews 
is proved by the history of Jephthah (Judg, xi, 1-7), 
who on this account was expelled and deprived of his 
patrimony (Kitto). It seems (Heb. xii, 8) that natural 
children (vu3o1) among tho Jews received little atten- 
tion from the futher. In the furmer of the above pas- 
sages (Deut. xxill, 2), iMegitimate offspring in the or- 
dinary sense (Sept. de ropvijc, Vulg. ds scorto natus, 
and so the Oriental interpreters, as aleo the rabbins); 
but so severe a curse could hardly with justice rest 
upon such, and there is no countenance for such a view 
in the Jowish custom of concubinage. See Coxcv- 
Bixe, In the latter passage (Zech. ix, 6; Sept. a\Ao-~ 
yer) it is doubtless used in the sense of foreigner, 
predicting the conquest of Ashdod by the Jews in the 
time of the Maccabees, or perhaps moro appropriately 
by subsequent heathen Invaders. 

Gi.) Persons of illegitimate birth are incapable, hy the 
canon law, of receiving any of the minor orders with- 
out a dispensation from the bishop; nor can they, in 
the Latin Charch, be admitted to holy orders, or to 
benefices with curo of souls, except by a dispensation 
from the pope. However, the taking of the monastic 
vows enables auch a one to receive holy orders with- 
out dispensation; but persona so ordained cannot be 
advanced to any ecclesiastical dignity without dispen- 
ration, A Ing to the laws of the Church of Eng- 
land, a bastard cannot bo admitted to orders without a 
dispensation from the queen or archbishop; and if he 
take a benefice, he may be deprived of it till such dis 
pensation be obtalned,—Landon, Eccl, Dict. ii, 81. 


Bastholm, Caristtax, was born at Copenhagen 
in 1740, and died there In 1819. He was fora time a 
noted preacher in Denmark, and wrote several works 
in a rationalistic and whimsical vein, e.g. Die Natiir- 
tiche Religion (Copenh. 1784): — Jidische Grockichte 
(Copenh. 1777-82, B parts) :—Hist.-philos. Unterruch- 


2. Lucturcs, commander of the fleet of Vitellius = 


ker (Copenh, 1802),—Herzog, Real-Eucyclop. i, 718, 


Bastinado (or beating) has always been of univer- 
a a8 a punishment of minor offences in the 
East, and especially in Egypt. It appears to be dealg- 
nated by the Heb, phrase "0% DSU, she“bet musar’, 
‘trod of correction” (Prov. xxli, 15), Seo Rop, The 
punishment of boating with sticks or rods, termed 
“'scourging” (Levit. xix, 20) and ‘*chastising” (Deut. 
xxii, 18), was very common among the Jews, and ia 
ordained in the law for a variety of offences, Thus 
stripes, the rod, etc., frequently occur for punishment 
of any kind (Prov. x, 13; xxvi, 8). The dignity or 
high standing of the person who had rendered himself 
liable to this punishment could not excuse him from 
its being inflicted. He-was extended upon the ground, 
and blows not exceeding forty were applied upon his 
back in the presence of the judge (Deut. xxv, 2, 8). 
This punishment is very frequently practised in the 
East at the present day, with this difference, however, 
that the blows were formerly Infficted on the back, but 
now on the soles of the feet. China has aptly been 
sald to be governed by the stick. In Porsia, also, the 
stick is in continual action. Men of all ranks and 
ages are continually lable to be beaten, and it is by no 
means a rare occurrence for the highest and most con- 
fidential persons in the state, in a moment of displens- 
ure of caprice in thelr royal master, to be handed over 
to the beaters of carpets, who thrash them with their 
sticks as if thoy were dogs (Pict. Bible, note on Exod. 
vi, 14). Among tho ancient Egyptians, in military as 
well as civil cases, minor offences were generally pun- 
ished with the stick—a mode of chastisement still great- 
ly in vogue among the modern inhabitants of the val- 
ley of the Nilo, and held in such eateem by them that, 
convinced of (or perhaps by) its efficacy, they relate 
‘tits descent from heaven as a blessing to mankind." 
If an Egyptian of the present day has a government 
debt or tax to pay, he stoutly persists in his inability 
to obtain the money till he has withstood a certain 
number of blows, and considers himself compelled to 
produce it; and the ancient inhabitants, if not under 
the rule of thelr native princes, at least in the time of 
the Roman emperors, gloried equally in the obstinacy 
thoy evinced, and the difficulty the governors of the 
country e: ced in extorting from them what they 
wore bound to pay; whence Ammianus Marcellinus 
tells us, ‘an Egyptian blushes if he cannot show na- 
merous marks on his body that evince his endeavors 
to evade the duties.” The bastinado was inflicted on 
both sexes, as with the Jews, Men and boys were 
laid prostrate on the ground, and frequently held by 
the hands and feet while the chastisement was admin- 
istered; but women, as they sat, received the stri 
on their back, which was also inflicted by the hand of 
aman, Nor was it unusual for the superintendents 
to stimulate Isborers to their work by the peravasive 
powers of the stick, whether en; im the field or 
in handicraft employments; and boys were sometimes 
beaten withont the ceremony of prostration, the hands 
being tied behind their back while the punishment was 
applied. It does not, however, appear to have been 
from any respect to the person that this less usual 
method was adopted; nor is it probable that any class 
of the community enjoyed a peculiar privilege on these 
occasions, a8 among the modern Moslems, who, ex- 
tending their respect for the Prophet to his distant de- 
ecendants of the thirty-eizth and ensuing generations, 
scruple to administer the stick to « aher$f until he has 
been politely furnished with a mat on which to pros- 
trate hie guilty person, Among other amusing privi- 
leges in modern E.rypt Is that conceded to the gran- 
dees, or officers of high rank. Ordinary culprits are 
punished by the hand of persone usually employed on 
such occasions; but a bey, or the governor of a dis- 
trict, can only recetve his chastisement from the hand 
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made matters worse, and he was condemned to a fine 
of £5000, to the pillory, and to lose his ears. He was 
kept in a prison in the Scilly Islands till 1640, when 
the Commonwealth Parliament released him. He af- 
terward wrote several bitter pamphlets against Inde- 
pendency, such as Independency not God's Ordinance 
(Lond. 1645); Routing of the Army of Sectaries (1646). 
He died about 1650 (?).—Darling, Bibliograph- 
ica, 1,196; Hoefer, Biog. Générale, iv, 726; Allibone, 
Dictionary of Authors, i, 189, 

Bat (5532, atalleph’; Sept. wertpic; Syriac Vers. 
peacock) occurs in pare ee fi, 
. 20; and Baruch vi, n He ew plies 
Fee a eee 7 Borns 5 9P0°| «flying im the dark," which, taken in connection with 

R the sentence, ‘‘ Moreover, the bat and every creeping 
of a pacha, and the aristocratic daboes (mace) is eubst:-| thing that flieth \s unclean unto you; they shall not be 
tuted for the vulgar stick. This is no trifling privi-| eaten,” is eo clear, that there cannot be a mistake re- 
lege: it becomes fully impressed upon the fr, and| specting the order of animals meant, though to mod- 
renders bim, long after, sensible of the peduliar honor] ern zoology neither the species, the genus, nor even 
he has enjoyed; nor can any one doubt that an iron| the family is thereby manifested : the injunction mere- 
mace, in form not very unlike # chocolate-mill, is a| jy prohibits eating bats, and may likewise include 
distingué mode of punishing men who are proud of | some tribes of insects. At first sight, animals po di- 
their rank (Wilkinson, Arc. Fy. 1, 210 sq. abridgm.).| minutivo, lean, ond repugnant to the senses must ap- 
See FraogtLation. pear scarcely to have required the legislator's atten- 

The panishment of tympaniem, rvjarropdc, or beat- | tion, but the fact evidently shows that there were at 
ing upon the tympanum, was practised by Antiochus} the time men or women who ate animals classed with 
toward the Jews (2 Macc. vi. 19, 28; comp. ver, 80;, bats, a practice still in vogue in the great Australasian 
Auth. Vers. ‘‘torment”’), and fs referred to by Pani! islands, where the frugivorous Pteropi of the harpy or 
(Heb. xi, 85; Auth. Vers. tortured"). The “tym-| goblin family, ty seamen denominated fiying-dogs, 
panum"’ was a wooden frame, probably so called from | and erroneously vampires, are caught and eaten; bat 
resembling a drom or timbrel, on which the sufferer, where the {neectivorous true bata, such as the genera 
was fastened, and then beaten to death with sticks, common in Europe, are rejected. Some of the species 
See CorroraL INviicrions, male oe of the (om of a ronda Bepral three to 

Baston, Guittavme-Anpré-Réveé, a French Ro- expanse between Li wings ; 
manist divine, was born at Rouen, Nov. 20, 1741, Af. | they have a fierce dog-like head, and are nearly all 
ter completing his studies, he became feotenes of the. | Marked with a space of ring ary? from the forebead 
ology at Rouen, emigrated during the Revolution, and Ver the neck and along the (Kitto). For a de- 
on bis return became grand-vicar of Rouen, In 1819. *cTiption of the various kinds of bate, see the Penny 
he was made bishop of Séez, but had to give up his | s. v. Chelroptera. 
see on the retum of the Bourbons. He died at St,! Im the foregoing enumeration of unclean animals, 
Laurent, Sept. 26, 1825. Among his published works th bat is reckoned among the birds, and such sp- 
are Cours de Théologie (Paris, 1778-1784); Les Entre. Peats to be the most obvious clasification; but mod- 
ewes du Pape Ganganelli (1777, 12mo) ; Premizre j ¢ eM natnralists have shown that it bas no real affinity 
de M, Voltatre dane autre Monde (1779, 12mo); L'Eglise | With birds, It fs now included in the class of mammif- 
de France contre Sf, le Maistre (2 vols. 8¥0, 1821-1824), |°TO8* quadrupeds, characterized by having the tege- 
—Hoefer, Hiog. Générale, iv, 726. men! membrane extended over the bones of the 

tlea In such a manner as to constitute wings 


e 

Bastwickk, Jonx, M.D., was born at Writtle, Es-| capable of sustaining and conve them through the 
sex, 1598, and studied at Cambridge, He took his de he The name pry eer ed, hes 
gree of M.D, at Pados, and settled at Colchester, as | therefore been bestowed on this order. It comprises 
physician, in 1624. During the rest of his life he seema | a great number of genera, species, and varieties; they 
to have devoted all his leisure time to theological study | are all either purely insectivorous or insecti-frugivo- 
and contrpverey. His first publication wap Elenchus | rous, Hn exceedingly sharp cutting and acutely 
relig. papistice, im qua probatur neque A postolicam, weque | tuberculated jaw teeth, and the whole race is noctur- 
Cathotican, imo neque Romanam esse (Leyden, 1624).} nal. They vary in size from that of the smallest 
His next was Flagellum Puntificum et Fpiscoporem | common moure Up to that of the vampire, or gigantic 
(Lond. 1635, and again 1641). This work greatly of-! ternate bat, whose body is as large as that of @ squir- 
fended the bishops: he was fined £1900, forbidden to| rel. The smaller species are abundantly distributed 
Practice medicine, and imprisoned. In prison he wrote | over the globe; the larger scem to be confined to warm 
Apologeticus ad Presules (1688, 8vo), and The New Lit- | and hot regions, where they exist in great numbers, 
any, ‘n which he sharply censured the bishops. This'and are very destructive to the frults. The purely 
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insectivorous species render great service to mankind 
by the destruction of vast numbers of insects, which 
they pursue with great eagerness in the morning and 
evening twilight. During the daytime they remain 
suspended by their binder hooked claws in the lofts! 
of barns, In hollow or thickly-leaved trees, etc. As 
winter approaches, in cold climates, they seek shelter 
in caverns, vaults, ruinous and deserted buildings, and 
similar retreats, where they cling together in 
clasters, and remain in a torpid condition until the re- 
turning spring recalls them to active exertions. In 
the texts of Scrip- 

ture, where allusion 

ia made to caverns 


European, are clear Common Bat. 

ly designated. 

The well-known habits of the bat afford « forcible 
filustration of a portion of the fearful picture drawn 
by Isaiah ({i, 20) of the day when the Lord shall arise 
‘Sto shake terribly the earth:” ‘'A man shall cast bis 
idols of silver and his idols of gold to the moles and to 
the bats,’’ or, in other words, carry his idols into the 
dark caverns, old ruins, or desolate places, to which 
he himself shall flee for refuge; and so shall give them 
up, and relinguish them to the filthy animals that fre- 
quent such places, and have taken possession of them 
as their proper habitation, Bats are very common in 
the East (Kitto, Pict, Bible, note on Isa. ti, 20). Layard ; 
(Nineveh and Babylon, p. 807) describes bis visit to » 
cavern on the banks of the Khabour swarming with 
bate. “Flying toward the light,"’ he adds, ‘‘these 
nolsome beasts compelled us to retreat. They clung 
to our clothes, and our hands could scarcely provent 
them settling on our faces, The rustling of their 
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eral species of these animals are found in Egypt, some 
of which occur doubtless in Palestine. Afolossus 
pelii, Vespertibo pipistrellus var. Aegyptius, V. auritus 
var, Aegypt., Taphosous perforatus, Nycteris Thebaioa, 
occur in 
the tombe and pyramide of Egypt. See Zootoor, 
Batansea. See Basan. 
Batchelder, George W., s Methodist E 


large | minister, was born in Philadelphia, June 16, 1886. He 


was educated at the Pennington Seminary, N.J., and 
afterward was engaged as classical teacher at Caso- 
ville, Pa,, and New Egypt, N.J. In 1857 he entered 
the itinerant ministry, and was appointed to Prince- 
ton, N. J. Here bis preaching made an extraordinary 
impression, and Princeton College conferred upon him 
tho degree of A.M. His next speek was State 
Street, Trenton, and his last Bayard Street, N. Bruns- 
wick. He died of consumption at Princeton, March 
80,1865. He was a young man of rare promise, of 
deep piety, of fine culture, and of extraordinary elo- 
quence.— Minutes of Conferences, 1864, p. 20. 
Batchelder, William, born at Boston, March 
26, 1768, was a Baptist minister of considerable note. 
His parents dying when he was but 18, he began a 
roving life, in the course of which he bed many re- 
markable adventures; among others was the being 
elected captain, or master of a ship which had lost ite 
officers, before he was 16. Becoming connected with 
the Baptist Church, after some years spent in preach- 
tng, he was, in 1796, ordained pastor of « ark at 
| Berwick, which phy chose, it is anid, ‘as the least 
|atesnctive, where the greatest good could be done,” 
In 1805 Mr. Mstohitien perned removed to Haverbill, where 
be labored till his death, April 8, 1818, which was 
caused by over-exertion in raising funds for Water- 
| ville College. Mr. Batchelder was a man of fine pres- 
ence and of great popularity —Spragne, Asmals, vi, 


wings was like the nolse ofa great wind, and an abom- | 519. 


inable stench arose from the recesses of the cave.” 
They are also found delineated upon the Egyptiai 
monuments (Wilkinson, i, 282, 284, abridgm. she ay 
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Bats. From tho Monuments of Egypt, 
; \ , 7 
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Egyptian Bats, and their }eade in fall Laide 1. Tuphozous 
Porforatus; 2. Rhinolophus 


Bate, James, an English divine, was born 1708, 
m | educated at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and 
In 1781 became rector of Deptford. He died 1775, 
having published A Rationale of the Literal Doctrina 
paso Sin (Lond. 1766, 8vo), with a number of 

cccasional sermons.—Darling, Cyct, Bibl, 1, 197. 

Bate, Julius, brother of James, born about 1711, 
and educated at Jesus College, Cambridge. He be- 
; came rector of Satton, and died 1771, He was an in- 
|tlmate friend of Hutchinson, whose ethical principles 
‘ho imbibed and defended. He wrote An Jaguiry into 
| the Similitudes of God in O. T. (Lond. 1756, 8v0) :—The 

Inte: of the Hebrew Text vindicated against Kennicott 

(Lond. 1754, 6vo):—A New Translation of the Penta- 
teuch, with Notes (Lond. 1778, 4to), ‘‘no literal as to be 
nearly unintelligible’ (Monthly Rev.); with several 
controversial essays against Warburton, and minor 
tracts.—Darling, s. v.; Allibone, s. v. 

Bateman, James, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Maryland 1775, converted in 1800, enter- 


ed the itinerant ministry in the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence in 1806, located in 1614, re-entered in 1817, and 
preached until bis death in 1830, As a man he was 
amiable, urbane, and generous; a6 a Christian, gentle, 
candid, and full of charity ; as a preacher, sound, ear- 
nest, and warm ; and as @ presiding elder, discreet, 
firm, and wise. His life was useful and loving, and 
his death triumphant.— Mimues of Conferences, i, 118. 
Bates, Lewis, an American Methodist minister, 
died in Taunton, Mass., March 24, 1865, aged 85 years, 
He was a descendant io the seventh generation of John 
Rogera, the martyr. At the age of thirteen he was 
converted, and in 1801 he, with two others, joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Charch in Springfield, V¢., thas 
originating the church in that place, and on Decem- 
ber 6, 1802, he consecrated himeelf to the ministry, 


In 1804 he was admitted on trial in the New York 
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Conference; in 1306 he was admitted into full con. | 
nection in the New England Conference, and ordain- 
ed deacon by Disbop Asbury, and appointed to Tuf- 
tonboroagh, which was set off from the New York 
Conference. In 1807 he was at Scarborough and | 
Livermore, Me.; in 1808, ordained elder, and sts- 
tioned for tho third time at Tuftonborough; in 1909, 
Pembroke; 1810, Barnard, Vt.; 1811, 1812, Salisbury 
and Greenland Circuit, In 1818 ho located. In 1817 
he was readmitted to the New England Conference, 
and sent to Vershire Circuit, Vt.; 1918, 1819, Landaff, 
N. H.; 1820, New London Circuit. In 1821 he was 
appointed to Norwich; 1822, Warwick, R, I.; 1828, 
1824, Barnstable, Mass, ; 1825, 1826, Wellfleet; 1827, 
1828, Salem, N. H.; 1829, Easton and Stoughton ; 
1830, Easton and Bridgowater; 1881, Bristol, R. I. : 
1832, Mansfield; 1838, 1834, East Weymouth; 1835, 
Saugus; 1836, 1837, Pembroke; 1838, 1889, Scituate 
Harbor; 1840, N. W. Bridgewator, etc.; 1841, Taun- 
tou Firat Church; 1842, Nantucket ; 1848, Falmouth ; 
1844, S. Dartmouth; 1845, Pembroke; 1846, 1847, 
West Sandwich; 1848, Hull and Cohasset ; 1849, Chil- 
mark, Marthe’s Vineyard, This was bis last appoint- 
ment from the Conference. In 1850 he asked a super- 
annusted relation, and Jocated in Taunton, where he 
remained till his death, beloved and respected by all 
who knew him. His ministry was every where ef- 
fective, and many were converted to God through his 
labors; among them several who became preachers 
of the Gospel. He was sixty-one years a preach- 
et, forty-two of which were spent as on itinerant, 
moving almost yearly, most of the time with a large 
family. During the years he was superannuated, 
whenever his health would admit he was active in 
visiting the churches, preaching, and attending prayer 
and cluss-meetings.—CAristian Adeocate, May 18,1865; 
Afinas‘es, 1865, p. 43. 

Bates, William, D.D., a learned Nonconformist, 
was born In 1625, place unknown, He was educated 
at Cambridye, where he was admitted D.D. in 1660. 
Soon after the Restoration he was appointed chaplain 
to Charles [1, and was also, for some time, minister of 
St. Dunstan's, from whence be was ejected by the Act 
of Uniformity. He was one of the commissioners at 
the Savoy Conference in 1660 for reviewing the Litur- 
gy, and assisted in drawing up the exceptions against 
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the Book of Common Prayer. He was likewise chosen 
on the part of the Nonconformist ministers, together 
with Dr. Jacomb and Mr. Baxter, to manage the dis- 
pute with Dr. Pearson, afterward Lishop of Chester, Dr. 
Gunning, afterward Lishop of Ely, and Dr. Sparrow, 
afterward bishop of Norwich. The object of this con- 
ference was to persuade the dissidents to fall in with 
the requirements of the Church of England in regard 
to {ts rituals and ceremonies. But to the roasonings 
of Gunning, who seemed disposed to forward a recon- 
citiation between the Church of England and Rome, Dr. 
Bates urged that, on the very same grounds on which 
they imposed the crucifix and surplice, they might 
Lring in holy water, and all the trumpery of popery. 
Dr. Bates was on Intimate terms with Lord-keeper 
Bridgman, Lord-chancellor Finch, the Earl of Notting- 
hom, and Archbishop Tillotson. He was offered the 
deanery of Lichfleld and Coventry at the Restoration, 

but he declined the offer; and, according to Dr. Cala- 
my, ho might have been afterward raised to any Lish- 
opric in the kingdom, could he have conformed. He, 
resided for the tatter part of his lifo at Hackney, where 
ho died 19th July, 1699, According to Calamy, ‘he 
was gencrally repated one of the best orators of the ; 
day, and was well versed in the politer arts of learn- 
ing, which 60 seasoned his conversation as to render it 
highly entertaining to the more sensible part of man- 
kind. His apprehension was quick and cloar, and his: 
Teasoning faculty acute, prompt, and expert, His 

judgment was penetrating and solid, stable and firm. 

His memory was singularly tenacious, and scarcely 
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Impaired at tho period of his death. His language 
was always neat and fine, but unaffected. His method 
in all his discourses would Lear the test of the severest 
scrutiny,”’ Dr. Bates was one of the best theological 
writers of his timo ; his /armony of the Divine Atersbutes 
in the Work of Man's Redemption ts still deserved! 
popular, and, in fact, all hie writings are in 3 
They are collected in his Whole Works, with a Memoir. 
by Parcs (Lond. 1815, 4 vols. 8vo).—Janes, Christ. 
Biog. p. 80; Allibone, Dict. of Aushora, i, 141. 


Bath. See Barur. 


Bath (Heb. and Chald. !d., MZ, Sept. yotné, 
cortA\n; occurs 1 Kings vil, 26, 88; 2 Chron. ti, 10; 
iv, 5; Isa, v, 10; Ezek. xiv, 10, 14; Ezra vil, 22), a 
Hebrew measure for liquids, as wine and oll, equal to 
the zeHAn for things dry (Ezek, as above), each being 
the tenth part of a nomen (Ezek.as above). In Luka 
xvi, 6, the Greek form arog occura, where it is render- 
ed ‘‘measure."’ According to Josephus (Sadoc), it 
contained 72 seztarii (Ant. vill, 2, 9). Its ordinary 
capacity appears to have been 8 galls. 8 qts. See 
MeasvpBes. 

Bath (Bathonia) axp Wells (Wellia, Fontana, an- 
ciently 7ud‘ngton), a diocese of the Church of England, 
com| the two ancient sees of Bath end Wells, 
which were united in the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Tho episcopal residence and chapter are now at 
Wells; the chapter consists of the dean, four canons 
residentiary, a precentor, treasurer, three archdescons, 
asub-dean, forty-four canons non-resident, and two 
minor canons. The united dioceses, which contain 
the whole county of Somerset except Bedminster and 
Abbots-Leigh, contain four hundred and forty-seven 
benefices, The present bishop is Lord Auckland, ap- 
pointed in 1854. 

Bathe (in Heb. yr, rachzts’, Gr. Nobw). The 
bath is in the East, on account of the hot climate and 
abundant dust, constantly necessary for the preserva- 
tion of health, especially the prevention of cutaneous 
disorders; bsnce it was among the Hebrows one of 
tho first purificative duties (Neh. iv, 28), and in certain 
cases of (Levitical) uncleanness it was positively pre- 
scribed by ths Mosaic law (Lov. xiv, 8 8q.; xv, 5, 13, 
18; xvii, 16; xxii,6; Nom. xix, 19; Deut. xxiif, 11), 
being treated as a part of religion, as with the ancient 
Egyptians (Herod, ii, 87) and modern Mohsmmedans 
(Niebuhr, Reisen, il, 47; Beschr. p. 89). The Jews 
bathed not only in streams (Lev. xv, 13; 2 Kings v, 
10; on Exod. fi, 5, comp. St. Irwin's Trap. p. 272 3q.), 
but also in the houses, the court-yard of which alwaya 
contained a bath (2 Sam. xi, 2; Spsan. ver. 15); and 
in later times, as among the Greeks and Romana (Pot- 
ter, Gr. Archaol. ii, 654 rq.; Adam's Rom, Antig. il, 
214 aq.; comp. Fabric, Bidtiogr. Antig. p. 1006), there 
wero likewise public baths (Talmud MIXSMA%) in the 
cities of Judma (Josephus, Ant. xix, 7, 5; Mishna, 
Nedar. v, 5; comp. Mikraoth, vi, 15; Shebsirh, 8, 5; 
Baba Bathra, iv, 6), as in the East at present there 
universally are (seo the descriptions in Mariti, i, 125; 
Arvioux, ii, 42; Trollo, p, 672; Russell, i, 172 9q.; 


4 | 
i kik a 
Anclent Fgyptian Lady in the Bath with her Attendants. 
Fig 1, The lady, seated on a mat or carpet; 2, An attendant 
holding a flower and enpporting her; 8, Rubs her arm with 
the hand, as in the modern Turkish bath; 4 Ponrs water 


over her; 5, Takes care of her clothes and ornaments. 
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D'Ohsson, i, 264 0q.; Lane, Mod. Egypt. ch. xvi), and 
pom had bathing-rooms (Joseph. Ant. xiv, 15, 18), 
in places of a mixed population the Jews resorted to 
the heathen baths (Mishna, Abods Sara, lil, 4; 200 
Circomcrstox, and comp. Otho, Lez. Rabb. p. 78). 
Besides water, persons (females) sometimes used brow 
for ceremonial cleansing (Mishna, Peazch, ii, 7). In 
like manner, the modern Arabs, in the fallure of water, 
universally perform their lustrations by rabbing them- 
selves with sand, a usage that has been thonght (Ro- 
senmiller, Jforgenl. Hit, 228 “9 to expluin Naaman 
the Syrian's request of some of the sacred soil of Pules- 
tine (2 Kings v, 17).— Winer, i, 190. The cere- 
monial law also bathing after mourning, 
which always implied defilement (e. g. Rath iii, 8; 2 
Sam, xii, 20), Tho high-priest at bis Inauguration 
(Ley. xili, 6) and on the day of atonement, once before 
each solemn act of propitlation (xvi, 4, 24), was also 
to bathe. This the rabbins have multipliod Into ten 
times on that day, Maimon. (Conetit, de basis Sanct. 
v, 8) gives rules for the strict privacy of the high- 
riest in bathing. There were bath-roome in the later 
‘emple over the chambers Abtines and // for 
the priests’ use (Lightfoot, Descr. of Temp. 24). With 
sanitory bathing anointing was customarily joined ; 
the climate making both these essential alike to health 
and pleasure, to which luxury added the use of pex 
fame (Susan. 17; Jud. x, 8; Esth, fi, 12). The 
**pools,’’ such as that of Siloam and Hezckiah's (Neb. 
Hi, 15, 16; 2 Kings xx, 20; Isa. xxii, 11; John Ix, 7), 
often sheltered by porticoes (John v, 2), are the first 
indications we have of public bathing accommodation, 
Ever since the time of Jason (Prideaux, il, 163) the 
Greek usages of the bath probably prevailed, and an 
allusion in Josephus (Aovodpevoc orpanwriewrepoy, 
Wur, 1, 17, 7) seems to imply the use of the bath 
(hence, no doubt, a public one, as in Romo) by legion- 
ary soldiers. We read also of a castle luxuriously 
provided with a volume of water in its court, and of a 
Herodian palace with spacious pools adjoining, in 
which the guests continued swimming, etc., in very 
hot weather from noon till dark (Joseph. Ant. xii, 4, 
11; xv, 8,8). The hot baths of Tiberias (Pliny, v, 
15), or more strictly of Emmaus (Euseb. Onomast. 
Ai¥au, query Aiva@? Bonfrerius) near it, and of Cal- 
lirrhod, near the eastern shore of the Dead Sea, were 
much resorted to (Reland, !, 46; Joseph. Ast. xviil, 
2; xvii, 6,6; War, |, 83,5; Amm, Marcell, xiv, 6; 
Stanley, p. 875, 295). The parallel customs of an- 
cient Greece, and Rome are too well known to 
need pach allusion. (See Smith's Dict, of Gr, and 
Rom, Ant. 8. v. Balnew; Lauric, Roman or Turkish 
Bath, Edinb. 1864.)—Smith, a.v. See Warzr, 
Bather, Evwagp, A.M., an English divine, born 
in 1779, educated at Oriel College, Oxford; became 


vicar of Meole Brace 1804, and afterward archdeacon 
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Hyreanes that bis sons hed Antiochus (Ant, 
xiil, 10, 8), and the awful warning voice in the Tem- 
ple prior to its destruction (War, v, 5, 8); but there 
and other instances seein to fa)l short of the dignity 
req’ . Prideaux, however, classes them all with 
the heathen species of divination called Sortes Vigils. 
anes (Ci. ion, il, 851), and Lightfoot even conaldera 
them to be either Jewish fables or devices of the devil 
(Hor, Hebd, ad Matt. ili, 17). Yet instances of voiccs 
from heaven very anslogous occur in the history of the 
early Christian Church, as that which was instrumen- 
tal in making Aloxander bishop of Jorusalem, and that 
which exhorted Polycarp to be of good courage (Euse- 
bius, /Ast, Keel. vi,11; iv,15). See Dans, De filia vocia 
(Jen.1716; also in Meuschen's Noo, Te-t. ex Ta'mude él- 
lustr. p. 851-878); Niner, De d1p FS (Jen. 1678): Mets- 
ler, De ovcis fia (Jen. 1678). See Woap or rus Lomp. 

Bathra. See Misuna. 

Bath-rab’bim (Heb. Bath-rabbim', S°57-T2, 
daughter of many; Sept. translates literally Suyarip 
wo\Gy), the name of one of the gates of the ancient 
city of Heshbon, by (5) which were two “pools,” to 
which Solomon likens the eyes of his beloved (Cant. 
vil, 4 (5J). The “Gate of Bath-rablim’’ at Heshbon 
would, uecording to the Oriental custom, be the gate 
pointing to a town of that name. The only place in 
this neighborhood at all resembling Bath-rabbim in 
sound is Rabbah (Amman), but the one tank of which 
we gain any intelligence as remaining at Heshbon is 

jon the opposite (S.) side of the town to Amman (Por- 
ter, H/andbook, p. 298).—Smith, », v. 


' Bath’-sheba (Heb, Bath-She’ba, SQ9}°F'Q, daugh- 
ter of the oath, or of secen [sc. years]; Sept. Bypoafei, 


Josephus Berean: also SHIPS, Bath-Shu’d, an- 
other form of the same name; Sept. as Leforo; 1 Chron. 
lil, 5; in ch. i, 8, this form is translated “daughter of 
Sbus” in the English version), dauxbter of Ellam (3 
‘Sam. xi, 8) or Ammiel (1 Chron, Sli, 5), the grand. 
daughter uf Abithopbel (2 Sam. xxiil, B41), and wife 
of Uriah. She was scduced ly King David darin,s 
the nbeence of her husband, who was then en, at 
the sleye of Rabbah (2 Sam. xi, 4,5; Pea. ij, 2). B.C. 
1085, The child thus Lorn in adaltery became il] and 
died (2 Sam, xil, 15-18). After the lapse of she period 
of mourning for her husband, who was slain Ly the 
contrivance of David (xi, 15), ahe was legally married 
to the king (xi, 27), and bore him Solomon (xii, 24; 1 
Kings 1,13; ii,18; comp. Matz. 1, 6). It is probable 
that the cnmity of Abithophel toward David was in- 
creased, If not caused, by the dishonor brought by him 
upon his family in the person of Bath-sheba. The other 
cbildren of Bath-sheba were Shimea (or Shammuah), 
Shobab, and Nathan, named in 2 Sam. v, 14; 1 Chron, 
lil, 6. When, in David's old age, Adonijah, an elder 


of Salop. Died in 1647, He published Sermcns, chi¢/~!son by Haggith, attempted to set asido in his own fa- 


ly practical (Lond, 8 vols. 8vo, 1840), which are praised 
in the British Critie (ili, 164). 

Bath-Gallim (67t3°rz, ‘‘daughter of Gallim,” 
Tan, x, 80). See GALLIM. 

Bath-Kol (b'p°r2, daughter nf the voice), a rabbin- 
ical name for a supposed oracular voice, which Jewish 
writers regard as inferior in authority to the direct reve- 
Jation that the O. T. prophets enjoyed (Vitringa, Observ. 
Sacr. i, 338), although tho Targam and Midrash affirm 
that it was the actual medium of divine communication 
to Abraham, Moses, David, Nebuchadnezzar, etc. (Re- 
land, Ans. Sacr. pt.il,ch, ix). Neither ore the Jewish su- 
thorities agrecd as to what the Bath-Kol itself was, many 
maintaining that it was merely the echo of the divine ut- 
terance (Buxterf, Ler. Talm, a. v.13). Some acholars 
have incorrectly rendered the term ‘‘daughter-voice,” 
daughter's voice (Horne, /ntrod. iv, 149; Jennings, 
Jewish Antiq. bk. i, ch. vi). Tt bas been supposed that 
Josephus alludes to the Bath-Kol in tho annunciation to 


vor tho anccession promised to Solomon, Bath-shcha 
was cmployed by Nathan to Inform tho king of the 
conapiracy (1 Kings 1,11, 15,28). After the acccssion 
of Solomon, she, as qucen-mothor, requosted permis- 
sion of her eon for Adonijah (q. v.) to take in mar- 
riage Abishag (q. v.) the Shunamite. B.C,1015, This 
permission was refused, and became the occasion of the 
execution of Adonijab (1 Kings li, 24,25). See Davin. 

Batb-shebs ja said by Jewish tradition to have com- 
posed and recited Prov. xxx! by way of admonition 
or reproof to her eon Solomon on his marriage with 
Pharaoh's daughter (Calmet, Dict. ¢.v.; Corn, a La- 
pid, on Prov, xxxi). The rabbine describe her as a 
woman of cart Information and a Lighly-cultivated 
mind, to whose education Sclomon owed much of his 
wisdom and reputation, and even a greut part of the 
practical philosophy embodied in his Proverbs (q. v.). 

A place ia still shown at Jerusalem, called “the 
Pool of Bath-eheba,"’ as being the epot where she was 
seen bathing by David, but It fs an Inalgnificant pit, 


BATH-SHUA 


evidently destitute of any claim to antiquity (Biblioth. r 
Sacra, 1848, p. 88).—Kitto, «. v.; Smith, s, v, 

Bath’-shui, a variation of the name of Baru-sne- 
BA (q. v.), mother of Solomon, occurring only in 1 Chr. | 
iii, 5. It is perhaps worth notice that Shua wae a Ca- 
naanite name (comp. 1 Chr. ii, 8, and Gen. xxxviil, 2, 12, 
where “‘Bath-shua” is really the name of Judah's wife), 
while Bath-sheba’s original husband was a Hittite. 

Bathurst, Henry, LL.D., bishop of Norwich, Eng- 
land, was born In 1744, and was educated at Winches- 
ter and New College, Oxford. He was made canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, 1775; and bishop of Nor- 
wich, 1805. He died in London, 1837. His publica- 
tions were few, consisting of Charges to his clergy, 
occasional Sermons, and a Letter to Wilberforce, 1818. 
His Memoirs, by Archdeacon Bathurst, appeared in 
1887, 2 vols. 8vo; with Supplement in 1842, 8vo.—Dar- 
ling, Cyc. Bib, 1, 202; Allibone, Dict, af Authors, i, 141. 

Bathurst, Ralph, an English physician and di- 
vine, wae born in Northampton, 1620. Having studied 
physic, ho was made a naval surgeon under Cromwell ; 
but after the return of Charles I[ he gave himeclf to 
divinity, and was appointed chaplain tothe king. In 
1664 he was elected president of Trinity Collego; in 
1670, dean of Wolls; in 1678, vice-chancellor of the 
University of Oxford ; in 1688, president of the Royal 
Society.’ In 1691 he refused the see of Bristol ; died 
in 1704, He published Proslectiones de Respiratione, 
1654; News jrom the Dead (an account of Anne Green, 
executed in 1650, and restored to life), 1651, 4to; and 
several Latin poems.—Warton, Life of Buthurst, 1761, 
Bvo; New Gen. Biog, Dict. il, B4. 

Bath-sachari’as (BaiWeyania v. r. Josephus 
BeOfayapia ; for the Heb, MET MB, House of Zech- 
ariah), a place named only in 1 Macc. vi, 82, 83, to 
which Judas Maccabmus marched from Jerusalem, and 
where he encamped for the relief of Bethsura (Bethzar) 
when the latter was besieged by Antiochus Eupator. 
The two places were seventy stadia apart (Joseph. 


Ant, xil, 9, 4), and the approaches to Bath-zacharias 
were intricate and confined (Joseph. War, i, 1,5; and 
compare the passage cited above, from which it is evi- 
dent that Josephus knew the epot). This description 
is met in every respect by the modern Beit-Sakarich, 
which has been discovered hy Robinson at nine miles 
north of Belt-Sar, ‘on an almost isolated promontory 
or tell, jutting out between two deep valleys, and con- 
nected with the high ground south by a low nock be- 
tween the heads of the valleys, the neck forming tho 
only place of access to what must have been an almost 
impregnable position" (Laier Researches, p, 288, 284), 
The place lies in the entangled country west of the 
Hebron road, between four and five miles south of 
Hebron.—Smith, s.v. See Bernzor, 

Batman, Sterne, an English divine and poet, 
was born at Bruton, Somerset, in 1587, studied at Cam- 
bridge, became chaplain to Abp, Parker, and died in 
1587. He published The Travayled Pilgrim, “ an alle- 
gorico-theological romance" of human life (1560, 4to) ; 
A Cristal Glass of Christian Reformation (1560, 4to) ; 
Joyfel News out of Helvetia, declaring the fall of the Pa- 

eee eT 8vo0); Treative against Usury (1575, 

0); Golden Book of the Leaden Godse (1577); The 
Doom, warning ail men to Judgment (1581, 8v0).—Rose, 
Biog, Dict. s,v.; Altibone, Dict, of Authors, i, 141, 

Battelle, Gorpox, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Newport, Obio, Nov. 14, 1814. 
He entered Marietta Collogs in 1883, and graduated 
at Alleghany College in 1840. In 1842 he was licensed 
to preach; and from 1848 to 1851 he was head of an 
academy at Clarksburg, Va. Meanwhile he had been 
ordained deacon in 1847, and elder in 1849. From 1851 
to 1860 he labored efficiently as preacher and presiding 
elder. He was a member of the General Conferences 
of 1856 and 1860. His influence in Western Virginia 


BATTERING-RAM 


was vory great, and on the breaking out of the rebellion 
in 1861, he was callod to serve-es visitor to the military 
camps. Ile was a member of the Convention which 
framed the Constitution of West Virginia, and to him, 
more largely than to any other man, is dae the aboli- 
tion of slavery in that region. In November, 1861, he 
was chosen chaplain of the Ist Va, Regiment, and cop- 
tinued in the service till his death of typhoid fever, 
Aug. 7, 1862.—Minutes of Conferences, 1868, p. 33. 
Battering-ram (7%, tar, a lamb, Ezek. iv, 2; 
xxi, 22; and 20 Josephus, xpis¢, War, iii, 7, 19, where 
the instrument is described; bat Sept. in the above 
distinctively GeAcoracig; Targ.and Kimchi, 
ap “rY'2), a military engine fur forcing a breach in 
walls (comp. 1 Macc. xiii, 48), of very high antiquity, 
being in wee Ly the Babylonians (Ezek. 1. c.}, and ap- 
parently etill earlier by the Ioraelites in the siege of 
Abel-Beth-Maachah (2 Sam. xx, 16); it may have 
been one of the “ ongines” of war employed by Uz- 
righ, king of Judah (2 Chron. xxvi,15), This machine 
was a long beam of strong wood, uszally oak. One 
end was made of irom, shaped Jike a ram's head, and 
when driven repeatedly and with great force against 
the wall of a city or fortification, either pierced it or 
battered it down (see Diod. Stc. xii, 28; Pliny, vii, 
67, p. 416, ed. Hard.; Vitruv. x, 19 [18], 2). There 
were three kinds of sae 
battering-rams: (1.) 
One that was held 
in suspension, like 
a scale-beam, by 
means of cables or 
chains in a frame of 
strong timber. This 
musthavebeencary 
to work and of great 
power, a8 a very 
vy body sus- Ne 
pended in the air Ordinary Battcring-ram, 
requires no great 
strength to move it with much force. (2.) In an- 
other kind of ram, the mighty instrument acted spon 
rollers, and its power appears to have been very 
grest, although it must have been worked with more 
labor than the preceding. (8.) There was another 
ram, which was not suspended or mounted on rollers, 
but borne and worked by manus] strength. The ma- 
chine was generally covered by a movable shed or 
roof, which protected the men by whom it was worked. 
It has Leen calculated, that the momentum of a bat- 
tering-ram 28 inches in diameter, 180 feet long, with 
a head of a ton and a half, weighing 41,112 pounds, 
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and worked by a thousand men, would only be equal ' born character of the Jews, battles fought among them. 
to a point-blank shot from a thirty-six pounder. The! selves were particularly sanguinary, such, for example, 
ram was used by Nebuchadneszar agile Jerusalem, | as that in which Jeroboam, king of Ierael, was defeat. 
and also by Titus, with terrible force, in the final de-' ed by Abijah of Judah (2 Chron. xili, 8, 17), where, 
struction of that city (Ezek. and Josephus, at sup.). if there be no error of cop there was a 

It was a favorite method of attack by the Romans’ slaughter than in ten such es as that of Leipnic, 
(see Smith's Dict, of Clase, Antig. ». v. Aries), and no although on that occasion three hundred and fifty 
less 20 with the Babylonians (Layard’s Ninereh, il, thousand combatants were engaged for threo succes. 


274). Bee Exoire; Wan; Sizoz, 
Battle (properly rambo, milchamah’, wédzpor). 


sive days, provided with all the implements of modern 
destruction In full activity, Under such circumstances, 
| defeat led to irretrievable confusion; and where either 
; poseersod superiority in cavalry and chariote of 


Thouzh the Hebrews in their mode of conducting war- , party 


liks operations varied somewhat in the course 
and are elsewhere shown to have been swayed by the 
practice of greater and more military nations, still, from 
the poriod when the institution of royalty gave riso to 
an organized system, it was a maxim to spare the sol- 
dlers all unnecessary fatigue before an engagement, 
and to supply them Mberally with food, Their arma 


wore onjolned to be in the best order, and whon drawn | 


up for battle they formed a line of solid equares of a 
handred men, each square being ten deep, and with 
sufficient interval between to allow of facility in move- 
ments, and the slingers to pass through. The archers 
may have occupied tho two flanks, or formed in the 
rear, according to the intentions of the commander on 
the occasion; but the slingers were always atationed In 
the rear until they were ordered forward to Impede a 
hostile approach, or to commence the engagemont, some- 
what in the manner of modern skirmishers, Mean- 
time, while the trumpets waited to sound the last sig- 
nil, the king, or his representative, appeared in hi 
sacred dress (rendered In our version “the beauty of 
holincss’’), except when he wished to remain unknown, 
as at Megiddo (2 Chron. xxxv, 22); and proceeded to 
make the final dispositions, in the middle of his chosen 
braves, attended by priests, who, by their exhortations, 
animated the ranks within hearing. It was now, wo 
may suppose, when the enemy was at hand, that the 
lingers would be ordered to pass between the intervals 
of the line of solid squares, open their order, and with 
shouts, let fly their stone or leaden missiles, until, 
the gradual approach of the opposing fronts, they would 
be hemmed in, and be recalled to the rear or to cover 
a flank. Then would come the signal to charge, and 
the great shout of battle; the heavy Infantry, receiv- 
ing the order to attack, would, under cover of their 
shlelds and levelled spears, press direct upon the front 
of the enemy; the rear ranks might then, if 90 armed, 
cast thelr second darts, and the archers from tho rear 
shoot high, so as to pitch the arrows over thelr own 
main linc of spearmen into the dense masses beyond 
them. Ifthe enemy broke through the Intervals, we 
may imagine that a line of cbarioteers In reserve, 
breaking from their position, mizht in part charge 
among the disordered ranks of the foe, drive them 
back, and facilitate the restoration of the 
masses, or, wheeling round a» flank, fall upon the on- 
emy, or be encountered by o similar manwuvre, and 
haps repulsed. The king, meanwhile, surrounded 
his princes, posted close to the rear of his line of 
battla, and in the middle of the showered missiles, 
would watch the enomy and remedy every disorder. 
In this position it was that several of the sovereigns 
of Jadah were slain (2 Chron, xviii, 82, and xxxv, 28), 
and that such an enormous waste of haman life took 
lace ; for the shock of two hostile lines of mannes, at 
ast ten in depth, advancing under the confidence of 
and shield, when once engaged hand to 
hand, difficulties of no ordinary nature to retreat ; 
because the hindermost ranks, not feeling personally 
the first slaughter, would not, and the foremost could 


not, fall back; neither could the commandera disen-! 


gage the line without a certainty of being defeated. 
The fate of the day was therefore no longer within the 
control of the chief, and nothing but obstinate valor 


was left to decide the victory. Hence, from the stub-; and covered with thelr shields, 


ages, | War, it would Le materially increased; but where the 


A accimgel Bocerred had principally to parsue a broken en- 

emy, that furce, laden with shields, and preserving 
i t, could overtake very few who chose to abandon 
| their defensive armor, unless they were hemmed in by 
tho locality. Sometimes a part of the army was posted 
(in ambush, bet thls mancouvre was roost commonly 
practised ayainst the garrisons of citles (Josh. vill, 12; 
| Judy. xx, 88). In the case of Abraham (Gen. xiv, 16), 
| when ho led a small body of his own people suddenly 
' collected, and fell upon the guard of the captives, re- 
| loasadt them, and recoverod the booty, It was a surprise, 
Mot an ambush; nor fs it necessary to suppose that 
he fell in with the main army of the enemy. Ata 
lator , there is no doubt that the Hebrew armies, 
' jn imitation of the Romans, formed into more than one 
' ine of masses; but there is ample evidence that they 
ow possessed more stubborn valor than discipline. 
|—Kitto,s.v. See Amur; Wan; Sivan, etc, 
Battle-axe (/8'9, moppets’, breaker in pieces; 
| Sept. and Vulg. render as a verb, diaaxopmizec, cull. 
' dia), a mallet or heavy war-club (Jer. li, 20; comp. the 
| cognate 'Y"N9, mephite’, “maul,” Prov. xxv, 18). 
; The ancient Egyptian battle-axes were of two kinds, 
| both answering to this description, being adapted to 
Inflict a severe blow by the weight no less than to 
cut withtheedge. Each wasa broad-oxe with a semi- 
circular blade, that of the one being usually in two 
segments both attached to the handle as a back; and 
the other projecting beyond the handle, with 
as large ball attached to give it momentum (seo figs. 
12 and 7 in the first series of cuts under the art. An- 
| mon, and compare Wilkinson’s Anc, Fg. |, 862, 863, 
abridgm,). Bee Axe; Mavt. 


\ 


w 


Ancient Assyrian Warriors hewing « Figure to Pleces. 
Battle-bow (Mon>a meip, ke’ cheth milchamah’, 
' bow nf battle) occurs in Zech, ix, 10; x, 4, for the tar- 
| bow used in fighting, See An- 
MOR. 

! Among the Egyptians, on 
, commencing the attack In the 
‘open field, at a signal made by 
‘ sound of teampet, the archers 
: drawn up In line first discharged 
‘a shower of arrows on the enc- 
my’s front, and a considerable 
| mass of chartote advaneed to 
| the charge; the heavy infan- 

try, armed with spears or clubs, 


4 


Ancient Egyptian Dody 
of Arebars. 
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moved forward at the same time in close array, flank- 
ed by chariots and cavalry, and proseed upon the cen- 
tre and wings of the enemy, the archers still galling 
the hostile columns with their arrows, and endeavor- 
ing to create disorder in their ranks (Wilkinson, 1, 405, 
abridgm.). See Barrie, 

Battlement (np2%, 
madkeh’, a ledge; Sept. 
orepam), a balustrade or 
wall surrounding the fut 
roofs of Oriental houses 
[see Hover], required by 
special enactment as a pro- 
tection against accidents 
(Deut, xxii, 8). In Jer. v, 
10, for (Mis"5), neishoth’, 
tendrils; Sept. ohot bi) Y 

ra), the ofa city 
ey gle re bradkig 
in Ecclus, ix, 13. 

Baudouin. See Baup- 
WIN, 

Bauer, Gronae Lo 
newz, a distinguished Ger- 
man theologian in the sec 
ond half of the eighteenth 
century, was born Aug, 
ith, 1765, at Hiltboltatein, 
near Norberg ; becatne in 
1787 conrector at Narn- 
berg, in 1789 Professor of | 
Eloquence, Oriental Lan- 
guages, and Ethics at the 
University of Altdorf, and 
in 1805, Professor of Exe. 
getical Theology and Ori- 
ental Literature at Heidcl- 
Uerg. He was also mado 


BAUR 


Baumgarten-Crusius, Loowia Fatzoricu Or. 
To, an ominent German theologian, was born July 81, 
1786, at BMersobury. He etudied at the University of 
Leipsic, and in 1812 Lecame professor extraord. navius 
of theology at Jena, after which his rise was steady. 
After a life of unwearied activity, both as lecturer 


Oriental Roof, with Battlement, 


a Church councillor by the government of Biden. He and writer on various branches of theological science, 
died Jan. 12th, 1806. Amonz his numerous writings, he died suddenly, May 81, 1843, leaving a great repo- 
the following aro the most finportant: Ein'citung in de tation for talent, breadth of view, and industry. His 


Schriften: dea Alten Testaments (Narn, 8d ed. 1806) :— 
Sermeneutica sacra WV. T. (Leipz. 1797 ):—Eiblische 
Theologie des Neuen Test. (\eipz, 1808-1816) :—Lehr- 
buch der Iebrdischen Alerthiimer (2d edition, by Rosen- 
miller, Leipzix, 1885). THe also continued Schulz's 
Scholia in v T. (Nomb, 1790-94, vol. iv to vill) and 
Glansiua’s Philologia Sacra (Leipz. 1798-97). 

Baumgarten, Sizomuyp Jacos, an eminent 
German theologian, waa born March 14, 1706, at 
Wollmirstailt, His early education was conducted by 
his father, James B,, pastor at Wollmirstidt. He 
then studied at Halle, and, after filling several minor 
offices, was made professor of theology at Halle, 1734, 
His lectures were very popular, and he secured a still 
wider reputation hy his writings. Edneated in the 
echool of Spener and Francke, ha retained the forms of 
orthodoxy, but imbibed Wolf's philosophy, and taught 
in o fur more acientitic spirit than had characterized 
the pietistic school. He. is regirded in Germany as 
tho forerunner of rationalism, which, indeed, found its 
first freo exponent among theologians in his disciple 
Semler, He died 1757, His writings, rome of which 
are posthumous, are cbiefly historical and exegetical ; 
among these nre Unterricht 9. d. A uslegung i. hei!, Schrift 
(Halle, 1742, v0): —A uelegung d. Briefe Puwli (Halle, 
1749-1707): — Koungel, GlaubensiAre, ed. Semler 
(Halle, 1759-60, 3 vole. 4to):—Regriff d, thet. Streitip- 
heiten, ed. Somler (Halle, 1771, 8v0) :—Theolog, Beden- 
hen (Halle, 1742-50, 7 vola, Bvo):-——Geechichte d. Reli- 
gionsparteien (Halle, 1755, 8v0):—Breviarium historio 
Chridt, in usum schol, (Halle, 1754, 8vo), Semler wrote 
4 sketch of the life of Baumgarten, which contains a 
fall list of his writings (Halle, 1758, 8vo).—Herzog, 
Real- Encyklop idie, |, 740; Kahnis, German Protestant. 
tam, p.115; Hurst, Lis. of Rationatism, ch, iv. 


principal worke are Einleitung ia das Stud. d. Dog- 

mtik (Leipz. 1820, 8v0):—Christliche Sittenlehre (Leipz. 
| 1826, 8vo):—Grundzfge d, Bibl. Theologie (Jena, 1828, 

8v0):—Gewissensfreiheit, Rationalismus, etc. (Berlin, 
{ 1880, Svo):—Lekrbuch d. christ, Dogmengesckichte 
| (Jena, 1882, 8v0):—Compendinm d. Dogmengeschichte 
} oe z. 1840; revised and finished by Hass, Jena, 1646, 
2 vols, 8v0); also, posthumous, Exegetische Schriften 
zim N. 7. (Jena, 1844-48, 8 vole, 8vo, covering the 
: Synoptical Gospsla, with Rom., Gal., Epb., Col., Phil, 
| Thess.); and Theologische Austegung d, Johanneisvhen 
| Schriften (Jena, 1843-1845, 2 yola, 8vo),—Herzog, 
Real-Eneyklop. i, 741. 

Baur, Frerpixaxp Caristrax, a German theolo- 
gian of marked influence on the German theology of 
the nincteenth century, was born June 2lst, 1782; be- 
came, In 1817, Professor at the Theological Seminary 
of Blanbevern, and in 1826 Professor of Evangelical 
Theology at the University of Tibingen, He died at 
Tabingen Dec, 2d, 1860, Baur is the author of no- 
merous works on systematic and historic theology. 
At first be was recarded as a follower of Neander and 
Schleiermacher. But he afterward embraced Hegelian- 
ism, developed it into Pantheism, and for many yeare 
devoted the powers of bis great intellect to the subver- 
sion of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. He 
went, step by step, farther from the positive Christian 
faith into Gnostic idealism, and in a series of writings 
endeavored to give an entirely new form to the repre- 
sentation of primitive Christianity. On his death-bed, 
the Panthelst, who bad looked apon the ides of a per. 
sonal God with contempt, prayed, “‘ Lord, grant me a 
‘peaceful end.” Baur is the founder of the so-called 
‘Tabingen school of theology, which farther developed 
his views, and gained a sad notoriety by ita attacks 
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on the authenticity of the books of the New Testa- 
ment. Among his works on the New —— the 
following are the most important: Die sogenaanten 
Pastorul Briefe des ape Paulus (Stutty. 1895), in 
which he denies the authenticity of all Pauline oe 
tles except those to the Galatians, Corinthians, end 
Romans :—Powlus, der Apostel Jeu Christi (Stattg. | natural 
1845) :—Kritiscke i Gber dis kanon, Exan- 
gelien (Tub, 1847), in oe in particular, the autben- 
ticity of the Gospel of John is attacked :—Des Marcus 
nach ecinem Ureprung end Charact.r (Tab, 
1851). ‘In these and other works of a similar nature, 
Baur maintains that we must extend our notions of 
the time within which the canonical writings were 
composed to a period considerably post-spostolic, and 
which can only be determined approximately by a 
carefal investigation of the motives which apparently 
actuated their authors,"' Another class of his works 
treat of the history of Christian doctrines and the hie- 
oo ancient church. Here belong: Das Ma- 
Religionseystem (Tttb. 1881; one of bis best 
works) :—Apolionius von Tyana und Christus (Tab. 
1828) :—Die christliche Gnosis oder die christliche Reli- 
gionsphilosophie (Tob. 1886) (The Christian Gnosis, or 
the Christian Philosophy of Religion), a work which 
makes the Christian Gnosis of the 2d and 8d centuries 
the t of a long series of religio-philosophic- 
al productions traceable uninterruptedly down through 
Middle-age mysticism and theosophy to Scholiing, 
Hegel, and Schielermacher :— Ueber den U1 des 
ta in der christlichen Kirche (Tab, 1838) :—D'e 
el Lehre con der Versdhaung psn 1889) :—Die 
ehristliche Lehre von der Dreveinigkest und Menschwer- 


rs Aran Sa 1641-48, og ii Epochen der 
Kirchlichen Geschichtachreibung (Tt), 1852):— Das 


und die christliche Kirche der drei ersten \° 


Jahrhunderte (Tab. 1853; 2d edit. 1860):—Die christ. 
liche Kirche vom Anfange des vierten bit sum Ende des 
sechsten Juhrhunderte (Tob, 1859) :—Lehrouch der 
christl, Dogmengeschichte (Tb. 24 od. 1858), Against 
the famous Symbolism of Mabler, he wrote, Der Gegen- 
sate des Katholiciomus und Protestaatismus (TOb. 2d ed. 
1886), and Erwiederung geges Mvhler's neveste Polemik 
(Tub, 1834). On the results of the works of the Tubin- 
gen school in general, he wrote an cpistle to Dr. Hase 
of Jens, An Dr. K, Hase (Tab, 1855), and Die Talinger 
Schule (Tib, 1859), Professor Baur left behind him 
several works on the church history of the Middle 
Ages and of modern times nearly completed, and they 
have been published by his son, F. F. Baur, and Prof, 
E, Zeller, viz.: Die christiche Kirche dea Mittelalters 
in den Hauptmomenten threr Entwicktung (od. by F. F. 
teers Tab. or Ki dea 19¢en. Jahr- 
hunderts (edit. by E, Zeller, Tab, 1862); Kircheage- 
schichte der nenern Zeit con der Reformation lia rum Ende 
des 18ten Juhrhunderts (ed, by F. F, Baur, Tb. 1868), 
Together with the two volumes published by Prof. 
Baur himpelf on the history of the Christian Church, 
from its beginning to the end of the 6th centary, these 
three posthumous works constitute a complete course 
of historical works, extending over the entire history 
of the Christian Church. His latest volumes of church 
history gave great offence by his severe criticism on 
the different schools of German theology since Schleier- 
macher. Another work left by Professor Baur and 
published by his son is a course of Lectures on the The- 
ology of the New Testament ( Vc Gber neutesta- 
mentliche Theologie, Leipzig, 1864), in which the author 
more than in any of bis other works develops bis views 
of the teaching of Jesus, and of the doctrinal difforence 
which he assumes to have existed between the dif- 
ferent apostles, 
sues Is Vi Dogmengesch 
(part I of vol. i, Leipz. 1865). The work will consist 
of three volumes, the first of which will embrace the 
doctrines of the ancient Church, the second those of 
the Church of the Middle Ages, and the third those of 
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the Church of modern times. Part I extends over the 
period from the apostolical age to the Synod of Nice. 
In point of extent and completeness this work of Baur 
will take rank among the foremost works in this de- 
Lip, Sopln of German theology.—Herzog, Real-Eacy- 


Supplem. vol. i; Fisher, Essays on the 
igem of Christianity, 181-285; Iligen’s Zeu- 
ohrift, ine 181; Chambers's Encyclopedia, i, 759. 
See TUpinaEn ScHooL. 


Bausect, Louis Fraxcois pe, a French cardin- 
al, born at Pondicherry Dec. 14, 1748, died June 21, 
1824, Having finished his theological studies in the 
seminary of Saint Sulpice, he obtained an appointment 
in the diocese of Frejus, In 1770 he was deputed to 
the assembly of the clerzy, and in 1784 consecrated 
bishop of Alais. He was sent by the Estates of Lan- 
guedoc to the two assemblies of notables in 1787 and 
1788. In 1791 he adhered to the protest of the French 
bishops against the civil constitution of the French 
clergy. Soon after he emigrated, but in 1792 he re- 
turned to Paris, where he was put fn prison. Being 
set free on the Dth of Thermidor, he devoted himself 
entirely to literature. In 1806 be obtained canonry 
at the chapter of St. Denys. Abbé Emery mynd 
handed over to him aj) the manuscripts of Fér.dlon, he 
undertook to write the history of Fénélon. This work 
(Histoire de Fénélom, 1808-'9, 8 vols. 8vo) established 
the editor's literary’ reputation, and in 1810 procured 
for him the second decennial prize. Bausset compiled 
on the samo plan the Aistoire de Bossuet (Paris, 4 vole. 
8vo, 1814), which, however, did not meet with an equal- 
ly favorable reception. When the Council of the Uni- 
veralty of Paris was reorganized, Baurset was appoint- 
edamomber, On the return of Louis XVIII he was 

inted prealdent of this council, but this position 
he lost during the ‘‘Hundred Days.” After the sec- 
ond restoration he entered the Chamber of Peors; in 
1816 he became a member of the French Academy ; in 
1817 he received the cardinal's hat, and was minister 
of st ite. Besides the histories of Fénélon and Bossuet, 
Baussct wrote liographical essays on the Cardinal of 
Bolayclin (1804); on Abbé Legris-Duval (1£20); on 
Archbishop Talleyrand, of Paris (1821); and on tho 
Duke of Richelieu, the lutter of which was read in tho 
Chomber of Peers by the Duke of Pastoret on June 8, 
1822, Against the civil constitution of the clergy bo 
compiled, in 1796, conjointly with Abbé Emory, a 
pamphlet entitled Fé; our la Declaration e2i9ée 
dea Ministres du culte par la loi du’ 7 Vendémiaire an 1Y. 
Tn 1797, this pamphlet, with additions, was again pob- 
lished under the title Kzpost du principe sur le Serment 
de Liberté et d Egalité, et sur la declaration, etc. Seo 
Hoefer, Piographie Générale, iv, 884; M.de Villenenve, 
Notice historique sur le Cardinal de Bauscet (Marseille, 
1824); G., Notice mur Bausset (Marseillc, 1824, 8vo) ; 
De Quélen, Discours sur Bausset, 


Bav’al (Heb. Bavoay’, "3, of Persian origin ; Sept. 
Bret), a von of Henadad, and ruler (i, preefect) of 
the half (758, district) uh Keilah, mentioned as repair- 
ing a portion of the branch wall along the eastern brow 
n ean on the return from Babylon (Neb. fil, 1&), 


Bavaria, e kingdom in South Germany, Ite area 
in 1864 wae 29,637 square miles, and its population 
4,807,440. Im consequence of the war with Prussia in 
1866, Bavaria had to cede to that power a district con- 
taining about 88,000 inhabitants. See Germany, 

I. Church History.—As the Romans had namerous 
settlements near the Danube, Christianity was intro- 
duced into that part of the modern Bavaria earlier than 
into most of the other German countries. In the sec- 
ond century, a certain Bishop Luciur, of Rhetia, is 
said to have preached at Augsburg and Ratisbon. In 
804 St. Afra suffered martyrdom at Augsburg, which 
shows the existence of a Christian congregation at 
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that city. Under the rule of the Christian emperors | party lost the favor of the king when 
Christianity soon gained the ascendency, but pagans | the ministry resisted the demand for conferring the 
were found as late as the second half of the fifth cen-| rank of nobility upon Lola Montez, and nine of the 
tory. In the middle of the fifth century, St. Valentin, | professors of Munich, who were regarded as leaders of 
an itinerant bishop of the two Rhatias, is known to!the party (Ddllinger, Philips, Hofter, Lassaulx, etc.), 
have preached and labored as a missionary ot Passau, | were removed. The successor of Louls, Maximilian 
and to have been driven away by the payans and Ari- | II (1849-1864), never favored the echemes of the ul- 
ans, About the same time St. Sevorin (454-482), a | tramontane party. In 1856 a great excitement sprang 
zealous combatant against Arianism, preached at Pas-| up in the Lutheran Church in consequence of several 
sau and Kunzing. The people to whom he preached | decrees of the supremo consistory concerning changes 
were, according to the testimony of his disciple and‘ in the liturgy, mode of confesalon, catechism, hymn- 
biographer Engipplus, nearly all Catholics; bat the | books, etc., in which a large number of the laity fear- 
tribes of the Alemanni, Herculians, and others, which, | ed Romanizing tendencies, and the supreme consistory 
after the death of Attila, roamed through the Dann- | had to allay the excitement by concessions and com- 
Lian countries, were either pagans or Arians. Severin | promises, Against the German Catholic and Free 


established, in many of the places where he worked as 
@ mlasionary, monasteries. Auother part of Bavaria, 
which belonged to the Roman province of Noricum, 
carly bad a centre of missionary operations in tho cel- 
ebrated convent of Lorch. St, Maximilian, probably 
an itinerant bishop, who died aboat 288, and St. Flo- 


congregations the government was for many years 
very severe. At the beginning of the movement the 
government Instructed the polles to treat it as high 
treason. Some rights were to them in 1848 
and 1849, but revoked in 1851. In the Palatinate a 
union between the Lutheran and Reformed Church 


rian, a Roman officer, who suffered martyrdom in 804, | was introduced in 1818. Then Rationalism prevailed 
are among those of whose lives and deaths we have ; among the clergy ; subsequently the evangelical party 
some information, Among the missionaries who, in gained the ascendency, and introduced orthodox books 
the seventh and eighth centuries, labored there, were (catechism, hymn-book, etc.) Instead of the former ra- 
Boviface, Rupert, Emmeran, Sturm, Corbinian, and tlonalistic ones. In 1860 the government removed, 
Wilibald. Im the eighth century, Passau, Froising, | bowever, the orthodox hesds of the Church (among 
Warzburg, Regensburg, Augsburg, Eichstidt, and ‘whom was the celebrated theologian, Dr Ebrard), and 
Neuburg had bishops; at the head of the charch was | the Church of the Palatinate came again under the in- 
the archbishop of Salzburg. A large number of rich | fluence of the Liberal (Rationalistic) party. At the 
clolsters arose. The 2Rrformution found carly ad. Goneral Synod held in 1868 the Liberals had a five- 


herents. Many priests, and also tho diet, doclared 
thernselves in favor of it. But after Luther had been 
put under the ban at the Dict of Worms in 1521, the 
Duke of Bavaria waa foremost among the princes of 
Germany in opposing and persecuting it, and a num- 
ber of clergymen and laymen wero put to death. Tho 
dukos remained ever after, in the councils of the Ger- 
man princes, the foremost champions of the Roman 
Charch. In 1649 the Jesuits were called to Bavaria, 
though the number of Protestants was still so great 


sixths majority, and a revised Church Constitution 

by them was adopted by all save six votes. 
At the annual meeting of the Liberal ‘‘ Protestant As- 
sociation’ (Protestantischer Veretn), it waa reported that 
the association counted 18 000 members. 

II, Ecclesiastical Statistice,—The Roman Catholle 
Chareh has 2 archbishoprics (Munich and Bamberg) 
and 6 bishoprics (Passsu, Augsburg, Regensbarg. 
Worzburg, Eichstddt, and Spires), The diocesan 
chapters consist of 1 provost, 1 dean, and 8 or 10 can- 


that the diet demanded again, in 1553, ‘the introduc-jons. The king nominates all the archbishops, bish- 
tion of their pare doctrine.’ The dukes, ju order to’ opa, and deans; the pope appoints the provests Con- 
suppress Protestantiom more effectually, demanded | vents are very nomerous: there were, in 1856, 63 con- 
from every officer of the stato a confession of faith, | vents of monks with 051 members 40 convents of nons 
In 1609 Duke Maximillan founded the ‘Catholic | with 882 persons, besides 45 houses of sisters of mercy, 
League,"" whose Influence was so disastrous to the | and 65 houses of poor school-sisters. The Jesuits have 
Protestant interests in Southern Germany, A better | not been admitted. Theological faculties are connect- 
era for Protestantiom and for religious liberty com- | ced with the universities of Munich and Worebury, and 
menced under Maximilian Francis I, who took from | every diocese has « theological seminary. Many of 
the Jesuits the censorship of books, reformed the con- | the state colleges are under the management of relig- 
venta, and improved the educational system, At the ious orders, expecially of the Benedictines, There is 
close of the 18th century Maximilian Joseph 11 and still among the clergy a schoo! which Is strongly op- 
his minister Montyelas introduced religious toleration posed to altramontanism, and has friendly dispositions 
and eupprersed a large number of convents, At this for all evangelical Protestants (eee Sariee), but it is 
time Bavaria received a number of possessions which, , decreasing in namber and infimence. But, though less 
from the beginning of the Reformation, had been conciliatory toward Protestants, the Roman Catholic 
wholly or prominently Protestant. Among those were ' scholars continued to be too liberal fur Rome. When, 
the margruviates of Anspach and Maireuth, and tho , in 1868, Dr. Ddllinger and Dr. Haneberg called a meet- 
free cities of Nurnberg, Nordlingen, Augsburg, and jae of Roman Catholic scholars of Germany, their com 
others, The constitution of 1614 gave to the Protes- | duct was censured by the pope on the ground that 
tants equal righte with the Roman Catholics, The |such meetings should only be called by the bishops, 
yeur before the king had concluded a concordat with |Two other members of the same faculty, Dr. Frob- 
the pope, by which the Roman Catholic Charch was | schammer, a writer on philosophical subjects, and Dr. 
divided into 2 archbishoprica ond 6 bishoprice, See | Pichler, the author of the best Roman Catholic work 
Coxcorpar. Under the reign of Lonis 1 (1825-1849) | on the history of the Eastern Church, had their works 
the ultramontane y made many attempts to cur- | put on the Index, Dr, Frohschammer refused to sub- 
tall the constitutional rights of Protestants, and were j mailt, and openly defied the authority of the Congre- 
partly successful under tho ministry of Abel (1887 to gation of the Index. The two archbishops and one 
1847). The Protestants complained especially of a de- | bishop are members of the Upper Chamber (Relche- 
cree by which all soldiers, without distinction of re-, rath), and the lower clergy elects eleven members 
ligion, were ordered to knee} before the Host. Their of the Chamber of Deputies, Romanist Dowspapers 
Tremonstrances against this decree were repeatedly sup- and journals are not very numerous, yet among them 
Ce by the Chamber of Representatives, bat rejected ia one of the most important periodicals of the Roman 

y the Upper Chamber (Reicherath). In 1848 the con- Catholic Church, the ///storisch-Politische Blatter, found. 
troversy was ended by a compromise, a military salu. od by Gorres and Philips, Among the Roman Cath- 
tation of the Host being substituted for kneeling. The olic theologians and scholars of Bavaria in the nine. 
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teenth century, Dé 
der (q. v.), and Gérres (q. v.), are best known. The 
Roman Catholics form about two thirds of tho total 
popalation, numbering about 8,800,000 souls, while the 
pamber of Protestants amounts to about 1,820,000. 

The king, though » Roman Catbolic, is as 
the supreme bishop of the Protestant Church. He 
exercises the episcopal power through a con- 
alstory at Manich, which consists of a president, four 
clerical and one Jay councillor. Subordinate to it are 
two Lutheran inclal consistories, at Anspach and 
Balrevth, pel ort of one director, two clerical and 
one Jay councillora, and one consistory of the United 
Evangelical Church at Spires. The district of the for- 
mer comprises the seven provinces on the other side 
of the Rhine, and contains 27 deaneries and 1086 par- 
ishes, of which seven are Reformed. The district of 
the latter Is the Palatinate, with fourteen dioceses, 
In all the three consistorial districts the diocesan syn- 
ode meet annually. The laity is represented at them, 
bat not by deputies of their choice. The ecclesiasti- 
eal boards select them from a number presented by the 
elargy or by the preabyteries. Every fourth s 
general synod meets in each of the three districts, 
The two Lutheran ods of Ans! and 
Baireuth were united into ome in 1849 and 1858, but in 
1857, the government, fearing excitement in discus- 
sion, ordered them again, contrary to the general wish 
of the Church, to be held separately, <A theological 
faculty is connected with the Univeraity of Erlangen. 
The present faculty (1860) is known for its attachment 
te High Lutheran ples, and publishes one of the 
leading theologica! megaazines of Germany, the Ze.t- 
ochrif| far Protestantisomus und Kirche. The Palatinate 
has a few old Lutheran The highest 
court for the adjudication of the marriage affairs of 
Protestants fs a commission (senate) of Protestant 
members of the Supreme Court of Appeal at Bamberg. 
The president of the supreme consistory of Munich 
is a member of the Upper Chamber of tho Diet, and 
the lower clergy elect five deputies for the House cf 
Representatives. Among the great Protcstant thoo- 
logians and scholars of the present century wo men- 
tion Harless, Hofmann, Thomasius, Delitasch, Schu- 
bert,—Bachner, Geechichie von Baiern aus den Quellen 
(Regensb. 1820-1865, 10 vols.); Zachokko, Bair. Ge- 
sckichte (Aaran, 2d ed. 1821, 4 vols.) ; Matthes, Kirch- 
liche Chronik. 

Baxter, George Addison, D.D., an eminent 
Presbyterian divine, was born in Virginia July 22,1771, 
and educated at Liberty Hall, Lexington, of which in- 
stitution he became principal in 1799. Having been li- 
censed to preach two yeara before, he also became pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian tion at the same place, 
which post he filled for over thirty years, He contin- 
ned bis connection with Liberty Hall, afterward Wash- 
ington Coilege, until 1820, and received the degree of 
D.D. in 1812, In 1882 he became Professor of Theol- 
ogy in the Union Theological Seminary, and there la- 
bored until his death, April 24, 1841. Dr, Baxter was 
the anthor of various sermons and essaya—Sprague, 
‘Annals, iv, 192, 

Baxter, Richard, a celebrated Nonconformist di- 
vine, born at Rowton, In Shropshire, Nov. 12th, 1615, 
of pious and excellent parents. His early education 
was obtained under indifferent masters, so that he nev- 
er in after life became an accurate scholar, although 
his unrivalled industry and talent made him « widely- 
learned man, hea be a graduate of either uni 
versity, he was orda by Mornborough, bishop of 
Worcester, and in 1640 became vicar of Kidderminster. 
He devoted himself to his work, and his labora were 
eminently successful. Not satisfied with correcting 
the more flagrant offences of the inhabitants, be visit- 
ed them at their houses, gave them religious instruc- 
tion in private, and became their friend as woll as 
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By theese means he ¢ a complete 
change in the habits of the Md is preaching 
was acceptable to all ranks. ‘herever he went, 


large audiences attended him; and, notwithstanding 
his feeble health, he preached three or four times a 
week. During the civil wars Baxter held a position 
by which he was connected with both the opposite par- 
ties In the state, and yet was the partisan of neither, 
His attachment to monarchy was well known; but the 
undisguised respect paid Ly him to the character of 
some of the Puritans made him and others, who were 
sincerely attached to the crown, objects of jealousy and 
persecution. During an ebullition of party excite- 
ment Baxter spent a few days in the Parliamentary 
army, and was preaching within sound of the cannon 
of the battle at Edge Hill. Not considering it safe to 
retarn to Kidderminster, he retired to Coventry, where 
he lived two years, preaching regularly, After the 
battle of Naseby in 1645, he passed a night on a visit 
to some friends in Cromwell's army, a circumstance 
which led to the chaplaincy of Colonel Whalley's regi- 
ment being offered to him, which, after consulting his 
friends at Coventry, he accepted. In this capacity he 
was present at the taking of Bridgewster, the sieges 
of Exeter, Bristol, and Worcester, by Colonels Whal- 
Jey and Rainsborough. He lost no opportunity of 
moderating the tomper of the champions of the Com- 
monwealth, and of restraining them within the bounds 
of reason; but as it was known that the check pro- 
ceeded from one who was unfriendly to the ulterior 
objects of the y, his interference was coolly re- 
ceived. After his recovery from an illness which com- 
pelled him to leave the army, we find him again at 
Kidderminster, exerting himself to moderate conflict- 
ing opinions. The conduct of Cromwell at this crisis 
exceedingly perplexed that class of men of whom 
Baxter might be regarded as the type. For the sake 
of peace they yielded to an authority which they con- 
demned as a usurpation, but nothing could eae 
thelr approbation of the measures by which It had been 
attained and was supported. In open conference Bax- 
ter did not seruple to denounce Cromwell and his ad- 
herente as guilty of treason and rebellion, though he 
afterward doubted if he was right in oppoting him so 
strongly (seo Baxter's Penitent Confeasions, quoted in 
Orme). Tho reputation of Baxter rendered his coun- 
tenance to the new order of things highly desirable, 
and accordingly no pains were spared to procure it. 
‘The protector invited him to an interview, and endeav- 
ored to reconcile him to the political changes that had 
taken placo; but the preachcr was unconvinced by bis 
arguments, and boldly told him that ‘‘the honest peo- 
ple of the land took their ancient monarchy to be a 
blessing and not an evil,"’ In the disputes which pre- 
vailed about this timo on the subject of episcopal or- 
dination, Baxtcr took the side of the Presbyterians in 
denying its necessity. With them, too, he agreed in 
matters of discipline and church government. He dis- 
sented from them in their condemnation of episcopacy 
as unlawful. On their great principle, namely, tho 
sufficiency of the Scriptures to determine all points of 
faith and conduct, he wavered for some time, but ultl- 
mately adopted it In its full extent. Occupying as ho 
did this middle ground between the Episcopalians and 
the Presbyterians, it wae not very obvious with which 
of the two partics he was to be classed. Had all im- 
positions and restraints been removed, there is overy 
Teason to suppose that he would have preferred a mod- 
erate Bern eek to any other form of church govern- 
ment; but the measures of the prelatical party wore 
20 grievous to the conectence that he had no choice be- 
tween sacriflaing his opinions or quitting their commu- 
nion. He was, however, compelled to quit the army 
finally, in consequence of @ sudden and dangerous il}- 
ness, and returned to Worcester, From that place ho 
went to London to have medical advice. He was ad- 
vised to visit Tunbridge Wells; and after continuing 
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at that place some time, and finding his health im- 
proved, he visited London just before the deposition 
of Cromwell, and preached to the Parliament the day 
previous to its voting the restoration of the tg He 
preached occasionally about the city of London, having 
a license from Bishop Sheldon. He was one of the 
Tuesday lecturers at Pinners’ Hall, and also had a 
Friday lecture at Fetter Lane. In 1662 he preached 
his farewell sermon at Blackfriar’s, and afterward re- 
tired to Acton in Middlesex. In 1676 he built a meet- 
ing-honse in Oxendon Street, and, when he had bat 
once preached there, the congregation was disturbed, 
and Mr. Sedden, then preaching for him, was sent to 
the Gatehouse, instead of Baxter, where ho continued 
three months. In 1682 Daxter was seized, by a war- 
tant, for coming within five miles of a corporation, 
and bis goods and books were sold as a penulty for five 
sermons he had preached. Owlng to tho bad state of 
his health, he was not at that time imprisoned, through 
the kindness of Mr, Thomas Cox, who went to five jus- 
tices of the peace and made oath that Baxter was in o 
bad state of health, and that such imprisonment would 
most likely cause his death, In 1685 he was sent to 
the King’s Bench by a warrant from the Lord Chicf 
Justice Jeffries for some passages in bis Paraphrase 
on the New Testament; but, having obtained from King 
James, through tho good offices of Lord Powis, a par- 
don, he retired to Charter-honse Yard, occasionally 
preached to large and devoted congregations, and at 
length died, December 8th, 1691, and was interred in 
Christ Church. 

Baxter's intellect was rather acuto than profound. 
He was one of the most successful preachers and 
tors the Christian Church has seen. His mind was 
rich, discursive, and imaginative; qualities which fitted 
him admirably, in conjunction with bis deep and ardent 
piety, to write books of dovotional and practical re- 
ligion. His Saint's Rest abounds in eloquent and pow- 
erfal writing; perhaps no book except Kempis and 
Pilgrim's Progress has been moro widely rad or mors 
generally usefal, 

Baxter's theology was of no school, but, on the 
whole, eclectic and undecided. In his Afethodus The- 
ologiz and Univerezl Redemption he sets forth a modl- 
fied scheme of the Calvinistic doctrine of olection. 
But the real author of the scheme, at loast in a sy's- 
tomatized form, was Camero, who taught divinity at 
Saumur, aod it was unfolded and defended by his 
disciple Amyraldus, whom Curcellmus refuted. See 
Amyract; CamMero. Baxter says, in his prefaco to 
his Saint's Rest, “The middle way which Camero, 
Crocius, Martinius, Amyraldus, Davenant, with all tho 
divines of Britain and Bremen in the Synod of Dort, 
go, I think is neareat the trath of any that I know 
who have written on these points.” 

(1.) Baxter first differs from the majority of Cal- 
vinists, though not from all, in bis statement of tho 
doctrine of satisfaction ; ‘ Christ's sufferings were not 
a fulfilling of the law's threatening (though he bore its 
curse material’y), but a satisfaction for our not fulfilling 
the precept, and to prevent God's fulfilling the threaten- 
ing on us. Christ paid not, therefore, the idem, bat the 
tantundem, or equivalens; not the very debt which we 
owed and the law required, but the nalue (else it were 
not strictly ertisfaction, which ty redditio it 
[the eres ¢ an ber pagel and (it being im- 
propsrly ca! the paying ofa }, but properly a suf 
Sering for the guilty) the ph is vething cen i. 
cium delinguentis Eeepelrbnent of the guilty in- 
dividual], In criminals, dum alias solve simul aliud 
soloiter [when another suffers, it is another thing 
also that ts suffered], The law knoweth no eicarius 
pene [substitute in panishment]; though the law. 
maker may admit it, as he ts above law; elee there 
were no place for pardon, if the p debt be paid and 
the law not relared, but fulfilled, Christ did neither 
obey nor suffer in any man’s stead, by a strict, proper 
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representation of bis person in point of law, so as that 
the Jaw should take it as done or suffered by the party 
himself; but only as a third person, as a mediator, 
be voluntarily bore what else the sinner should have 
borne. To assert the contrary (especially as to par- 
ticular psreons considered in actual sin) is to overthrow 
all Scripture theology, and to introduce all Antinomdé- 
anism ; to overthrow all possibility of pardon, and as- 
sert justification befure we sinned or were born, andto 
make ourselves to have satisfied God. Therefore, we 
mast not say that Christ died nostro loco [in our stead], 
so as to tus, OF represent our persons in law 
sense, but only to bear what efee we must have borne.’* 
(2.) This system explicitly asserts that Christ made 
a satisfaction by hia death equally for the sins of every 
man; and thus Baxter essentially differs both from 
the higher Calvinists, and also from the Sablapeari- 
ans, who, though they may allow that the reprobate 
derive some benefits from Christ's death, so that there 
is a vagne sense in which he may be said to have died 
for all men, yet they, of course, to such the bene- 
fits of Christ's satisfaction or atonement which Baxter 
contends for; ‘‘Neither the law, whoee curse Christ 
bore, nor God, as the legislator to be satiefled, did dis- 
tinguish between men as elect and or as be- 
lovers and unbelievers, de i vel de futuro [with 
regard to the present or the future]; and to impose 
opon Christ, or require from him satisfaction for the 
sins of one sort more than of another, but for mankind 
in general. God the Father, and Christ the Mediator, 
now dealeth with no man upon the more rigorous 
terms of the first law (obey perfectly and live, else thou 
shult die), but giveth to all much ,w ac 
cording to the tenor of that violated law, they could 
not receive, and calleth them to repentance in order 
to their receiving farthor mercy offered them, And 
accordingly he will not judge any at last according to 
the mere law of works, but as they have obered or not 
obeyed his conditions or terms of grace, It was not 
the eias of the elect onty, but of all mankind fallen, 
which lay upon Christ satisfying; and to assert the 
contrary injuriously diminisheth the bonor of his suf 
ferinys, and hath other desperato ll consequences." 
(&) The benefits derived to all men from 
the satisfaction of Christ, he thus states: ‘‘ All man- 
kind, ixmedi fely upon Christ's satisfaction, are re- 
deemed and delivered from that legal necessity of per- 
pasar ala they were under (not by remitting sin or 
punishment directly to them, but by giving up God's 
jus pwaiendi [right of punishing] into the hands of 
the Redeemer; nor by giving any right directly to 
them, but per meram resultantiam [by mere conse- 
quence] this happy change is made for them in their 
relation, upon the said remitting of God's right and ad- 
vantage of jastice against them), and they are given 
up to the Redeemer as their owner and ruler, to be 
dealt with apon terms of mercy which have a tendency 
to their . God the Father and Christ the 
Mediator hath freely, without any prerequisite condi- 
tion on man's part, enacted a law of grace of universal 
extent in regard of ite tenor, by which he giveth, as a 
deed or gift, Christ himself, with all his following bene- 
fits which he bestoweth (as benefactor and legislator) ; 
and this to all alike, without excluding any, upon 
condition they believe and accept the offer. By this 
law, testament, or covenant, all men are conditirmal 
pardoned, justified, and reconciled to God already, and 
no man absolutely ; nor doth it make a difference, nor 
take notice of any, til] men’s performance or non- 
performance of the condition makes a difference. In 
the now law Christ bath traly given Aimee/ with 8 con- 


ditional pardon, justification, and conditional to eal. 
cation, to all men in the scordd, without ha 
(4.) But the peculiarity of Baxter's scheme will be 
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paiglomors tito: alike in the conditional covenant, 
@ newer properly intended or purposed the actual justify- 
ing and eaving of all, nor of any but those that come to 
be justified and raved; he did not, therefore, die for 


all, nor for any that sh, with a degree of resolution 
to save them, much less did he die for ull alike, as to this 
tatent. Christ hath given fuith to none by his law or 


testament, though he hath revealed that to zome he 
will, as benefactor and Dominus Absolutus [absolute 
Lord], give that grace which shall infallibly produce 
it; and God hath given some to Christ that he might 
prevail with them accordingly; yet thie is no giving 
8 to the person, nor hath he in himself over the more 
title to it, nor can any Jey claim to ie as their due. It 
belongeth not to Christ as satiyier, ncr yet as ig slulor, 
to make wicked refosers to become willing, and receivo 
him and the benefits which he offers; therefore he may 
do all for them that is fore-expressed, though he cure 
not their unbelief. Faith is a fruit of tho death of 


Christ (and so fs all the good which we do enjoy’), but 
to justice; but only re- 


not directly, as {¢ is 


motely, an it leth from that jue dominii (ri-ht of 


tainment of the farther ends of his death in the cortuin 
gathering and saving of rue ELECT.” 

(6.) Thus the whole theory amounts to this, that, 
although a saleation 
Christ for all men, and is offered to them, and all legal 
difficulties are removed out of the way of their pardon 
as sinners by the atonement, yet Christ hath not put- 
chased for any man the gift of rarru, or the power o 
performing 
this to some, and does not give it to others, by virtue 
of that absolu/e dcwinion over men which he has pur- 
chased for himself, so that, as the Calvinists refer the 
decree of election to the sovereignty of the Father, 
Baxter refers it to the sovereignty of the Sm; one 
makes the decree of reprobation to issue from the Cre- 
ator and Judge, the other from the Redeemer himoelf. 
The Boxterian theory, with modifications, is adopted 


by many of the English and American Congregation- 


alists, New School Presbyterians, and United Presl,y- 
terians of Scotland. 


Baxter's chief English works are, 1. 4 Narration 
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ely, 
dominion] which Christ has recelred to send the Spirit 
in what measure and TO WHOM HE WILL, end to auc- 
ceed it accordingly; and as it is necessary to the at- 


has been purchased by 


of 
the condition of saleatiim required ; Lot gives 
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185, 800; and reprint of Baxter's End uf Controversy in 
Bibl, Sacra, April, 1865; see also Sir James Stephen, 
Essays, ti, 1; Orme, Life and Times of Baxter (Lond. 
189, 2 vols, 8v0); Watson, Theol. Jnstitutes, ii, 410; 
Nicholls, Calviniem and Arminisniom, p.714; Evin, Rer. 
Ixx, 96; Gerlach, Rich. Baxter nach seinem Leben wad 
Wirken (Berl. 1888); Tulloch, English Puritanism (Ed- 
1 Inv. 1881); English Cyclopedia, s, v.; Watson, Diction- 
ary, 8.v.; Christian Review, viil,1; Wesley, Works, lil, 
568, 686; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 147, 

Bay (38d, lashon’, tongue ; Sept. No¢ia) Is spoken 
of the cove or estuary of the Dead Sea, at the mouth 
of the Jordan (Josh, xv, 5; xviii, 19), and also of the 
southern extremity of the same sea (xv, 2), forming 
the boundary points of the tribe of Judah. De Sauley, 
however, contends (Narrative, i, 250) that by this term 
are represented, respectively, the two extreme points 
of the peninsula jutting into tho lake on the opposite 
shoro, which he states still bears the corresponding 
Arabic name Lisson, But this would confine the ter- 
titory of Judah to very narrow limits on the east, and 
the points in question are expressly stated to be por- 
tions of the sea (and not of the eh as the analogy of 
our phrases “ tongue of land,” ctc., would lead us to 
suppose), one of them being in fiuct located at the very 
entrance of the Jordan. Moreover, the seme term (in 
the original) ie used with reference to the forked 
mouths of the Nile (“ the tongue of the Egyptian Sea,” 
Tea, xi, 15) as affording an impediment to travellers 
from the East. See Deap Sea. 

Bay ls the color assigned in the English version to 
one of the span of horses in the vision of Zecharioh 
(vi, 8,7). The original has D°RTM, asuteteim’, strong 
(Sept. Yapor), and evidently means fleet or spirited. 
In ver. 7 it appears to be a corruption for Bae, 
adummim’, red, as in ver. 2. 

Bay-tree (p13, exrach’, native; Sept. al cidpos 
rov AiBdvov, apparently by mistake for Fyn) occurs 
only once in Scripture as the name of a tree, namely, 
in Pea. xxxvii, 85; ‘1 have sean the wicked in great 
power, spreading himeelf like a green boy-(ree ;"’ where 
some suppose it to indicate a specific tree, as the laurel ; 
and othera, supported Ly the Sept. and Vulg, the cedar 


his own Life and Times:—2. The Saint's Evertasting|0f Letanon. It is by some considercd to mean on 


i—8. A on the New Testament :—A. A 


Call to the Uncrnverted (of which twenty thousand 
copies were zold In one year, and which has been 
translated into every European language) :—5. Dying 
Thoughts :—6. The Poor Sfan's Family Book :—7, The 
Reformed Pastor. He aleo wrote several booke in 
Latin; among them—1. Epistola de generali omninm 
Protestcntium unione adversuse Papatum:—2, Dissertatio 
; demonstrato-—8, Cate- 


de boptismo Infantum ¢ 
pcg f 
ton) :—6, De Universal 
et Bezam:—7. Historia u , etc. ete, 


—4 


‘one, contra Calvinum 
i In all, 


he is said to have composed one hundred and forty- 


five works in folio, and sixty-three in 4to, besides a 
multitade of more trifling writings, The list prefixed 
to Orme’s Life of Barter includes 168 treatiees. Hin 
Practical Works were reprinted in 1880 (London, 28 
vols. 8vo); his controversial writings have never been 
fully collected, and many of them are very scarce. 
His fame chiefly rests on bis big works, and on 
his Afethodus Theologia and Cat! Thenlogy, in which 
his peculiar views are embodied. Baxter left bebind 
him a Narrative of the most Memorable Pasanges of kis 
Life and Times, which was published in a folio volume 
after his death (1696) by Sylvester, under the title 

iquie Barteriane. It Is here that we find that re- 
view of his religtous opinions written in the latter pert 
of his life, which Coleridge speaks of as one of the 


Sancta (against the Oceana of Harring- 


evergreen tree, and by others a green treo that grows 
in its native soll, or that has not euffered by trans- 
planting, as such a tree +preads itself Juxuriantly (20 
Gerenius, Thes, Heb. s. v. in accordance with the ety- 
mology). Others, again, as the unknown author of 
the sixth Greek edition, who is quoted by Celsius 
(i, 194), consider the word as referring to the ‘‘in- 
digenous man,” in the sense of eel- ency; and this 
opinion is adopted by Celoius himself, who states that 
recent interpreters have adopted the laurel or bay-tree 
for no other reason than because it is an evergreen, 
Sir Thomas Browne, indeed, says, ‘As the sense of 
the text is sufficiently answered by this, we are un- 
willing to exclude that noble plant from the honor 
of having its name in Scriptare.’’ Isidore de Barriére, 
on the contrary, concludes that the laurel is not mon- 
tioned in Scripture because it has been profancd by 
Gentile fables, But the abuse of a thing should not 
prevent its proper use; and if soch a principle had 
been acted on, we ahould not have found in Scripture 
mention of any trece or plante employed by the Gen- 
tiles in their superstitions ceremonies, as the vine, the 
olive, and the cedar,—Kitto, See Nativr. 

Bayer, Gortiine Sircrriep, was born in 1694 
at Kénigsbery. where ho acquired his first knowledge 
of the Oriental languages under Alraham Wolf. In 
1726 he was called to St. Petersbarg to fill the chair 
of Greek and Roman antiquities. Ho died Feb. 21, 
1788, Among his numerous works are the peed | 


most remarkable pleces of writing that have come: —i. Historia congregationis Cardinalium de Propo: 
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of Rome) :—2, Vindicia verborum Christi, Ek, Eli, Lama 
Sabactharé (1717, 4to):—8. Historia Regi Gracorum 
Bactriani, etc, (1787); and many works relating to 
Chinese and Oriental literatare.—Biog. Unio, iii, 608. 
Bayle, Preare, was born at Carlat, formerly in the 
Comté de Foix, November 18th, 1647, his father being 
a Protestant minister. At the age of nineteen he was 


sent to the college at Pay-Laurens, where he studied |- 


from 1666 to 1669 with an ardor that ently in- 
jured his health, Subsequently he wes sent to Too- 
louse, where he put himself under the philosophical 
course of the Jesuits, The end ofthis was his conver. 
sion from Protestantism, but for a time only. In 
August, 1670, he made a secret abjuration of Catholl- 
clam, and went to Geneva, where he formed an ac- 
quaintance with many eminent mon, and especially 
contracted a close friendship with James Basnage and 
Minutoli. At Geneva and in the Pays de Vaud ho 
lived four years, supporting himself by private tuition. 
In 1674 ho removed first to Rouen, and soon after to 
Paris. The treasures of the public libraries, and the 
easy access to Ilterary society, rendered that city 
agreeable to him above all other places. He corre- 
sponded freely on Literary subjects with his friend 
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Basnaze, then studying theology in the Protcstant 
University of Sedan, who showed the letters to the 
theological professor, M. Jurien, By these, and by 
the recommendations of Basnage, Jurieu was induced 
to propose Bayle to fill the chair of philosophy at Se- 
dan, to which, after a public disputation, ho was eloct- 
ed, November 2, 1675. For five years he seoms to 
have been almost entirely occupled by the duties of 


his office. In the spring of 1681, however, hs found | 


time to write his celebrated letter on comets, im conse- 
quence of the appearance of the remarkable comet of 


1680, which had excited great alarm among the super- | 


atitious. In 1681 the college at Sedan was arbitrarily 
suppressed by order of the king, and Bayle went to 
Rotterdam, where, in 1634, he was called to fii the 
same chair, Here ho published his Critique générale 
de U Histoire du Calvinisme de Maimbourg, a work ad- 
mired for its ability by both Catholics and Huguenots, 
but nevertheless burnt by the bands of the hangman 
at Paris. About this time a work appeared called 
PAcis aur Réfugizs, w satirical work, which treated the 
Protestants with very little beer This book 
Jerleu (who had written unsuccessfully in opposition 
to the Critique above mentioned, and had, in 
consequence, imbibed a bitter hatred against Bayle) 
attributed to him; and although Bayle, in more than 
one Apology, denied the imputation, succeeded 80 far 
in raising a belief that Bayle was the author, that in 
1693 he was removod from his professorship at Rotter- 
dam. Having now entire leisare, ho commenced his 
great work, tho Dictionnzire Historique et Critique, tho 
first edition of which was published In 2 vole, fol. in 
1696, and tho second, much enlarged, in 1702. This 
edition, and that of 1720 (both in 6 vols, fol.), are es- 
teemed tha best. The last edition was published at 
Paris 1820-28, 16 vols. ‘The English edition of 1785, 
edited, with additions, by Birch and others for the Lon- 
don booksellers, is more valuable than even the original 
work, This work was undertaken principally to rec- 
tify the mistakes and supply the omissions of Moréri, 
but gave groat and just offence in many parts from 
the indecency of its language, its bold leaning toward 
Manichslsm, and the captions sophistries which ob- 
ecure the plainest truths and infuse doubts into the 
mind of the reader, Besides Jurieu, two new enemies 
eppeared on this occasion, Jacquelot and Leclerc, who 
both attackod Bayie's supposed in fdelity, His contro- 
versy with them lasted until near the period of his 
death, which happened on the 28th of December, 1706, 
in his fifty-ninth year, Among his other works are, 
1. Commentaire sur ces paroles del evangile: Cuntraino-les 
@enitrer (1686) :—3, La Cubale chimérique (1691) :—8. 
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ponses cuz Questions dun Provincial (5 vols. 12m, 
1702, 1704) :—4, Janua Calorum Reserata :—5. Selected 
Letters (vest ed. 8 vols, 1725):—8, Entretiens de Max- 
tas ot ds Thémiste; ou, Réponse & MM, Leclerc (1706):—7. 
Opuscules, etc, His life was written by Des By 
in 2 vole. 12mo, 1722, and by Feuerbach (Augeb. 1488). 
See Haag, La France Protestante, \i, 60-63; Bep, dee 
Deus Mondes, Dec. 1885; Landon, Ecel, Dict. i, 98. 

Bayley, Sotonor, a colored preacher of the Meth- 
odist pal Church in Liberia, He was boro e 
slave in Delaware, and, after cruel hardships, gained 
his freedom, He ted to Liberis about 1882, 
and, at the organisation of the Conference in 1834, was 
returned supernumerary. He died at Moarovia im 
great peace in Oct., 1839, ‘* Father Bayley was a good 
preacher, His was good, his doctrine sound, 
and his manner forcible; his conversation was a Lless- 
ing, and hie reward is om high.''—Mott, Ghetches of 
Persons of Color; Minutes of Conferences, iii, 62. 

* Bayly, Lewis, a Welsh prelate, wae born st Caer- 
marthen, and educated at Oxford. In 1616 he was 
consecrated bishop of Bangor, He died in 1632. He 
is worthy of mention for his Practice of Fyety, one of 
the most popular religious works of the 17th and 18th 
centarics. It reached its 51st edition in 1714. 

Baz. See Mauce-smaraL-Hisu-naz 

Bazaar, an Oriental ‘ market-plece.” In the ear- 
lier times of the Jewish history it appears that the 
markets were beld near the gates of towns, sometimes 
within, sometimes without, where the different kinds 
of goods were a for sale, either in the open air 
orin tents, See Marker. But we learn from Jose- 
phus that in the time of our Saviour the markets, at 
least in cities, had become such as they now are in the 
East. These establishments ere usually situated in 
the centre of the towns, and do not by any means an- 
swer to our notion of ‘‘a market’—which is usually 
appropriated to the sale of articles of food—for in thess 
bazaars all the shops and warehouses of the town are 
collected, and all the trade of the city carried on, of 
whatever description it may be. In these also are the 
workshops of those who expose for sale the products 
of thelr skill or Iubor, such as shoe-makers, cap-makers, 
basket-makers, smiths, etc.; but every trade has its 
distinct place to which It le generally confined. Hence 
one passes along between rows of shops exhibiting the 
same kinds of commodities, and sometimes extending 
to the length of a moderate street. Other rows make 
a similar display of commodities of other sorts, The 
bazaar Itself consists of a series of avenues or stroeta, 
with an arched or some other roof, to afford protection 
from the sun snd rain, These avenues are lined by 
the shops, which are generally raised two or three fect 
above the ground upon a of masonry, which 
also usually forms a bench in front of the whole line. 
The shops are in general very small, and entirely opan 
in front, where the dealer sits with great quietness and 

ce till customer is attracted by the display of 
wares, No one lives in the bazaar: the shops are 
closed toward evening with shutters, and the bazser 
iteelf is closed with strong gates, after the shopkeepers 
have departed to their several homes in the town. It 
sometimes happens that a part of the bazaar consists 
of an open place or square, around which are shops 
under an arcade. When this occurs the shops are 
geerelly those of fruitercra, green-grocers, and other 
in vegetable produce, the frequent renewals 

of whoee bulky stock renders it undosirable that 
their shops should be placed in the thronged and nan 
Tow avenues, In these bazaars business begins very 
early in the morning—as econ as it fe light, During 
the day it seems to bo the place in which al) the ac- 
tivities of the town are concentrated, and presenta a 
scene remarkably in contrast with the characteristic 
solitude and quietness of the streets, which seem ex- 
hausted of their population to supply the teeming com 
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Bazaar at Alexandria, 


course which it offers. And this is partly true; for 
the market is the resort not only of the busy, but of 
the idle and the curious—of those who seek discussion, 
or information, or excitement, or who desire ‘‘to be 
seen of men;” and where, consequently, the exterior 
aspect of Oriental life and manners is seen in all ita 
length, and breadth, and fulness.—Kitto, Pict. Bidfe, 
note on Mark vii, 82. See Mercuanr. 


Bas‘lith or Baz ‘lith (Heb. Batslith’ or Bateluth’, 
MND¥B or MLD, nakedness; Sept. Baoa\c9), the head 
of one of the families of Nethinim that returned to 
Jerusalem from the exile (Ezra il, 62; Neh. vil, 54), 
B.C. 536. 

Bdellium (M42, bedo’lach) occurs but twice in 
the Scriptures—in Gen. ii, 12, as a product of the land 
of Havilah, and Nom. xi, 7, where the manna is 
likened to it and to hoar-froat on the ground. In the 
Sept. it is considered as a precious stone, and trans- 
lated (Gen.) by dvOpak, and (Num.) by epteraddog ; 
while Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, and the Vul- 
gate render it bdelliem, a transparent aromatic gum 
from a tree. Of this opinion also is Josephus (dné, 
ili, 2, 6), where he describes the manna—dpoov rp 
Tay dpwyarey BdidrAg, 1. e. similar to the aromatic 
bdellium (Num, xi, 7). See Manna, Reland aup- 
poses it to be a crystal, while Wahl and Hartmann 
render it beryl (reading M293). The Jewish rabbins, 
however, followed by # host of their Arabian trans- 
lators, and to whom Bochart (Hieroz. iii, 593 eq.) and 
Gesenius (Thesaur. i, 181) accede, bedolach 
by pearl, and consider Haviluh (q. v.) a6 the sah of 
Arabia, near Catipha and Bahrein, on the Persian 
Gulf, where the pearls are found. 

Thoso who regard bedolach as some kind of precious 
stone rest their argument on the fact that it is placed 
(Gen, fi, 12) by the side of “the onyz-stone” (OW, 
shoham), which is a gem occurring several times in 
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the Scriptares, and that they are both 
mentioned as belonging to the produc- 
tions of the land Havilab, But if this 
meaning were intended, the reading 
ought to be, “there is the stone of the 
onyx and of the bdellium,” and not 
1 “there is the bdellium and the stone 
of the onyx,” expressly excluding dedo- 
lach from the mineral kingdom. Those 
who translate bedolach by “pearl” refer 
to the later Jewish and Arabian ex. 
pounders of the Bible, whose authority, 
'.§) if not strengthened by valid arguments, 
is but of little weight. It is, moreover, 
mote than probable that the pear! was 
\ as yet unknown fn the time of Moser, or 
he would certainly not have excluded it 
from the costly contributions to the tab- 
ernacle, the priestly dresser, ar even the 
Urim and Thammim, while its fellow 
though of less value, was va- 
riously used among the sacred ornaments 
(Exod, xxv, 7; xxxv, 9, 27; xxviii, 20; 
xxxix, 13), Nor do we find any men- 
tion of pearl in the times of David and 
Solomon. It is true that Luther trans- 
lates B°9"90, peninim’ (Prov. ili, 15; viil, 
11; x, 26; xxi, 10), by peards, but this 
is not borne out by Lament. iv, 7, where 
it is indicated as having a red color. 
The only passage in the Old Test. where 
the pearl really occurs under its troe 
Arabic name is in Estb. |, 6 (55, dar); 
and in the N, T. it is very frequently 
mentioned under the Greek name pap- 
yapirne. See Peart. It is therefore 
most probable that the Hebrew bedolach 
is the aromatic gam bdelliam, which issues from a 
tree growing in Arabia, Media, and the Indies. Di- 
oscorides (i, 80) informs us that it was called pa. 
decoy or Borydv, and Pliny (xii, 19), that it bore 
the names of malacham, and maldacon. The 
frequent interchange of letters brings the form very 
near to that of the Hebrew word; nor is the similar- 
ity of name in the Hebrew and Greek, in the case 
natural productions, less conclusive of the nature 
of the article, since the Greeks probably retained ths 
ancient Oriental names of productions coming from 
the East. Pliny’s description of the tree from which 
the bdelliam is taken makes Kempfer’s assertion 
(Amen. Exot. p. 668) highly probable, that it is the 
sort of palm-tree (Borassus flabelliformis, Linn. cl. 6, 8, 
Trigynia) 20 frequently met with on the Persian coast 
end in Arabia Felix. 

The term bdellium, however, is applied to two gum- 
my-resinous enbstances. One of them is the /ndian 
idellium, or false myrrh (perhaps the bdellium of the 
Scriptures), which is obtained from Amyria (halsamo- 
dendron?) Commiphora. Dr, Roxburgh (Flor, Jnd. ii, 
245) says that the trunk of the treo is covered with a 
light-colored pellicle, as in the common birch, which 
peels off from time to time, exposing to view a smooth 
green coat, which, in succession, supplies other similar 
exfoliations, This tree diffuses a grateful fragrance, 
like that of the finest myrrh, toa considerable distance 
around, Dr. Royle (/U/ust. p. 176) was informed that 
this species yielded bdellium; and, in confirmation of 
this statement, we may add that many of the speci- 
mens of this bdellium in the British Museum have a 
yellow pellicle adhering to them, precisely like that 
of the common birch, and that some of the pieces are 
perforated by spiny branches, another character serv- 
ing to recognise the origin of the bdelliam. Indion 
bdellium has considerable resemblance to myrth. 
Many of the pieces have hairs adhering to them. The 
other kind of bdellium is called African bdellium, and 
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fa obtained from Heudolotia Africana (Richard and 
Guillemin, Fi. de Senégambie), It {9 a natural pro- 
duction of Senegal, and {s called by the natives, who 
make tooth-picks of its spines, niotiow. It consists of 
rounded or oval tears, from one to two inches in diam- 
eter, of a dull and waxy fracture, which, in the course 
of time, become opaque, and are covered externally 
by a white or yellowish dust, It has a feeble but pe- 
culiar odor, and a bitter taste. Pelletier (Ann. de 
Chim. 1xxx, 89) found it to consist of resin, 59.0; solu- 
ble gum, 9.2; bassorin, 80.6; volatile oi] and loss, 1.2, 
Resin of bdellium (African bdellium?) consists, ac- 
cording to Johnstone, of carbon, 40; hydrogen, 81; 
oxygen, 5, See Penny Cyclopedia, s. v.—Kitto, s.v. 

Beach, Abrabam, D.D., a minister of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, was born at Chesbire, Conn., 
1740, graduated at Yale College 1757, passed from the 
Congregational to the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and was ordained by the Bishop of London 1767. His 
first service was as missionary at Piscataqna, N.J., 
where he served up to the Revolution, when his church 
was shut up on account of the troubles of the time. 
In 1784 he was appointed assistant minister at Trinity 
Church, N. Y. In 1789 he was made D.D. by Colum- 
bla College. In 1818 be resigned his charge and re- 
tired to his farm on the Raritan, where he died, Sept. 
14, 1828. He was a strict Episcopalian, and in 1788 
opposed Dr, (afterward Bishop) White's proposal to 
otganize the Church and ordain ministers without a 
consecrated bishop.—Sprague, Annals, v, 265. 

Beach, John, a Protestant Episcopal minister, 
was born in 1700, and graduated at Yale College in 
1721. For several years he served in the Congrega- 
tional Church at Newtown, Conn., but in 1782 con- 
formed to the Church of England, and was ordained by 
the Bishop of London in that year. He served as mie- 
sionary at Newtown and Reading for 50 years, and 
died March 8, 1782. He published several tracts in 
favor of the Church of England, and a number of oc- 
casional sermona,—Sprague, Annals, v, 84. 


Beacon (17M, fo’ren), Isa, xxx, 17, in the margin 
in that place, and in the text in chap. xxiii, 28, and 
Ezek. xxvii, 5, rendered ‘‘mast."" It probably signifies 
a pole used as a standard or ‘‘ensign” (03, nes), which 
‘was set up on the tops of mountains as a signal for the 
assembling of the people, sometimes on the invasion 
of an enemy, and sometimes after a defeat (Isa. v, 26; 
xi, 12; xviii, 8; Ixli, 10). See Baxnen. 

Beads. Strings of beads are used in the Roman 
Church on which to count the number of paters or aves 
tecited. They are generally supposed to have been 
introduced by Peter the Hermit. The Saxon word 
bede means a prayer; it is the past participle of biddan, 
orare, to bid. Bead-roll was a list of those to be pray- 
ed for in the Church, and a beadsmas one who prayed 
foranother, From this use beads obtained their name. 
—Borgier, s,v.Chapelet. See Rosny. 


Beale, Oxtven, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Bridgewater, Mass., Oct. 18, 1777, convert- 
ed 1800, and entored the itinerant ministry at Lynn, 
Mass., 1801, After filling several of the most Impor- 
tant stations, he was presiding elder from 1806 to 
1818; and during the next ten years, while effective, 
he was missionary at Piscataquis, and also presiding 
elder. Ho was made ‘‘superannuate” in 1833, and 
died at Baltimore Dec. 80, 1886. He was a devoted 
and successful minister, ‘and did more to plant Meth- 
odism in Maine than any other man" (Rev. T. Mer- 
ritt), and, during his long and faithful service, became 
well known to the Church as a wise man and discreet 
counsellor. Ho was five tlmes a delegate to the Gen- 
oral Conference.—Afinutes of Conferences, ii, 498. 


Betili’ah (Heb. Bediyah’, MI9S2, whose lord is Je- 
hovah ; remarkable as containing the names of both 
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Baal and Jah; Sept. Baad:d), one of David's thirty 
Benjamite heroes of the sling during his sojourn at 
Ziklag (1 Chron. xil, 6). B.C. 1064. 

Be‘tloth (Heb. Bedloth’, Mi>9D, the plur. fem. 
of Baal, signifying prob. citisens; Sept. Bachad v. r. 
Badu and Badpaivay), the name of two places. 

1. A town in the southern part of Judah (i.e. in 
Simeon), mentioned in connection with Telem and Ha- 
zor (Josh. xv, 24); evidently different from either of 
the two places called Baalath (ver. 9, 29), but probably 
the same as the BAALATH-BEBE (q. V.) of chap. xix, & 
Schwarz (Palest. p.100) thinks it ie a ‘‘ Kulat al Baal 
situated 7} English miles 8.E. of Telem and N.W. of 
Zapha;"’ but no such names a) on any modern 
map, and the region indicated is entirely south of tha 
bounds of Palestine. 

2. A district of Asher, of which Baanah ben-Hushai 
was Solomon's commissariat (1 Kings Iv, 16, where 
the Auth, Vers, renders incorrectly ‘‘in Aloth,"’ Sept. 
iy Baaded, Valg. in Baloth); apparently = “ nt 
cities,” i.e. the pea-coast, where the river Belews (Br- 
Azog, Joseph. War, li, x, 2) may be a trace of the name. 
See Betvs. Schwarz (Palest. p. 287) unnecessarily 
Identifies it with Baal-gad or Laish. 


Beam, the rendering in the Auth, Vers. of the fol- 
lowing words: 37%, e’reg, @ wed, Judg. xvi, 14 ; ‘* ahet- 
de,” Job ii, 6; 113%, manor’, a yoke, hence a wearer's 
JSrasme, or its principal beam, 1 Sam, xvil, 7; 2 Sem. 
xxi, 19; 1 Chron. xi, 28; xx, 6; 2, ged, a board, 1 
Kings vi, 9; O°DD, taphis’, a cross-beam or girder 
(Sept. xavSapoc), Habak. il, 11; 53%, tela’, w rib, 
hence a jom/, 1 Kings vil, 8; “board,” vi. 15, 16; 
“plank,” vi, 15; M31p, Eurad’, a cross-piece or rafler, 
2 Kings vi, 2, 5; 2 Chron. ili, 7; Cant. i, 17; 33, ad, 
& projecting sep, or architectural ornament like a 
moulding, answering for a threshold, 1 Kings vii, 6; 
“thick plank,” Ezek. xli, 25; MM 73, beruthorh’, 
hewed sticks of tember, 1 Kings vi, 86; vii, 2, 12; 
T'3Q (in Piel), to yet beams, hence to frame, Neh, iii, 
8,6; Pea, civ, 8; of no Heb, word (being supplied in 
italics) in 1 Kings vi, 6; dowd, a stick of wood for 
building purposes, Mate. vil, 8, 4, 5; Luke vi, 41, 42. 

‘In these last passages, Lightfoot shows that the ex- 
pressions of our Lord were a common proverb among 
the Jews, having reference to the greater sins of one 
; prone to censure the smal! faults of another. The 
‘ mate," edppoc, may be understood as any very small 
dry particle, which, by lodging in the eye, causes dis- 
tress and pain, and is here given as the emblem of 
lesser faults in opposition to a beam for the greater, as 
also in the parallel proverb, ‘Strain [out] a gnat and 
swallow a camel" (Matt. xxiil, 24). 


Bean (bin, pol; Sept. edapyoc) occurs first in 2 Sam. 
xvil, 28, where beans are described as being bronght 
to David, as well as wheat, barley, lentils, etc., as is 
the custom at the present day in many parte of the 
East when a traveller arrives at a village. So in 
Ezek. iv, 9, the prophet is directed to take wheat, bar. 
ley, beane, lentila, etc. and make bread thereof. This 
meaning of the Heb, word is confirmed by the Arabic 
ful, which is applied to the bean in modern times, as 
ascertained by Forskal in Egypt, and as we find in old 
Arabic works, The common bean, or at least one of 
its varieties, we find noticed by Hippocrates and The- 
ophrastus under the names of ciapioc dAAnmedc, of 
“Greek bean,"’ to distinguish it from etapoc alyum- 
tiog, the ‘Egyptian bean,"’ or bean of pytageenn, 
which was no doubt the large farinaceous seed of Ne- 
lumbium speciosum (Theophr, Plant, iv, 9; Athen. iii, 
78; comp. Link, Urwelt, i, 224; Billerbeck, Fior. Class, 
p. 189). Beans were employed as articles of diet by 
the ancients, as they are by the moderns, and are con- 
sidered to give rise to flatulence, bat otherwise to be 
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Beans are cultivated over a great part of the Old 
World, from the north of Europe to the south of India; 
in the latter, however, forming the cold-weather culti- 
vation, with wheat, peas, etc. They are extensively 
cultivated in Egypt and Arabia, In Egypt they are 
sown in November, and reaped in the middle of Feb- 
raary (three and a half months in the ground); but in 
Syria they may be had throughout the spring. 
stalke are cut down with the scythe, and these are 
afterward cut and crushed to fit them for the food of 
camels, oxen, and goats, The beans themselves, 
when sent to market, are often deprived of their 
skins. Basnage reports it as the sentiment of some 
of the rabbins tat beans were not lawful to the priests, 
on account of their being considered the appropriate 
food of mourning and affiiction; but he does not refer 
to the authority ; and neither in the sacred books nor 
in the Mishna (see Shebiith, li, 9) can be found any 
traces ofthe notion to which he alludes (see Otho, Lez. 
Rab. p. 228). So far from attaching any sort of im- 
purity to this legume, it is described as among the 
firet-frait offerings; and several other articles in the 
latter collection prove that the Hejrews had beans 
largely in use after they had passed them through the 
mill (Kitto, Phys. Hist. of Palestine, p. cccxix). The 
paintings on the monuments of Egypt show that the 
bean was cultivated in that country in very early 
times (comp. Strabo, xv, 822), although Herodotus 
states (ii, 87; comp. Diog. Laert. viil, 84) that beans 
were held in abhorrence by the Egyptian priesthood, 
and that they were never eaten by the people (but see 
Wilkinson, Anc, Eg. i, 823 abridgm.); but as they 
were cultivated, it is probable that they formed an ar- 
ticle of diet with the poorer classes (comp. Horace, Sat. 
li, 8, 182; ii, 6, 68); and beans with rice, and dhourra 
bread, are the chief articles of food at this day among 
the Fellah population. They are usually eaten steep- 
ed in oil. Those now cultivated in Syria and Pales- 
tine are the white horse-bean and the kidney-bean, 
called by the natives mash.—Kitto, s.v. Pol. 

Be’dn, Cninpren oF (viol Bay; Josephus, vioi 
row Badvov, Ant. xii, 8, 1), a tribe apparently of pred- 
atory Bedouin habits, retreating into “towers” (ip- 
youc) when not plundering, and who were destroyed by 
Jndas Maccabeus (1 Mac. v,4). The name has been 
supposed to be identical with Bron (Num. xxxii, 2); 
but this is a mere conjecture, as it is very difficult to 
tell from the context whether the residence of this 
people was on the east or west of Jordan. 


Bear (357 or 35, dob, in Arabic dud, in Persic deeb 
and dob; Greek dprrog) is noticed in 1 Sam. xvii, 84, 
86, 87; 2 Sam. xvil, 8; 2 Kings li, 24; Prov. xvii, 12; 
xxviii, 16; Isa. xl, 7; lix, 11; Lam. ili, 10; Hos. xiii, 
8; Amos, v, 19; Dan. vii, 5; Wied. xi, 17; Ecclus. 
xlvii, 2; Rev. xiii, 2, Although some moderns have 
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denied the existence of beara in Syria and Africa, 
there cannot be a doubt of the fact, and of a species of 
the genus Ursus being meant in the Hebrew texts above 
noted (Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 873). David de- 
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fended his flock from tho attacks of a bear (1 Sam. 
xvil, 84, 85, 86), and bears destroyed the youths who 
mocked the Lp ae (2 Kings ii, 24). Ite hostility to 
cattle is implied in ea, xi, 7—its roaring in Isa, lix, 
11—ite habit of ranging far and wide for food in Prov. 
xxviii, 15—its lying in wait for its prey in Lam, ili, 
10; and from 2 Kings il, 24, we may infer that it would 
attack men. See Eussua, 

The genus Uraus is the largest of all the plantigrade 
carnassiers, and with the faculty of subsisting on fruis| 
or honey unites a greater or less propensity, according) 
to the apecies, to slaughter and animal food. To a sul- 
len and ferocious disposition it joins immense strength, 
little vulnerability, considerable eagacity, and the 
power of climbing trees, The brown bear, Ursus arc- 
tos, is the most sanguinary of the species of the Old 
Continent, and Urews Syriacua, or the bear of Pales- 
tine, is one very nearly allied to it, differing only in 
its stature being proportionably lower and longer, the 
head and tail more prolonged, and the color a dull 
buff or light bay, often clouded, like the Pyrenean 
variety, with darker brown (Forskal, Descr. Anim. iv, 
5, No. 21). On the back there is a ridge of long semi- 
erect hairs ranning from the neck to the tail. It Is 
yet found in the elevated woody parta of Lebanon 
(Kitto, Phys. Hist, of Palest. p. ccclv), In the time 
of the first Crusades these beasts were still numerous 
and of considerable ferocity ; for during the siege of 
Antioch, Godfrey of Bouillon, according to Math. 
Paris, slew one in defence of a poor woodcutter, and 
was himself dangerously wounded in the encounter. 
See Penny Cyclopedia, s. v. 

The sacred writers frequently associate this formi- 
dable animal with the king of the forest, as being 
equally dangerous and destructive; and it is thus that 
the prophet Amos sets before his countrymen the suc- 
cession of calamities which, under the just judgment 
of God, was to befall them, declaring that the removal 
of one would but leave another equally grievous (v, 
18, 19). Solomon, who had closely studied the char- 
acter of the several individuals of the animal kingdom, 
compares an unprincipled and wicked ruler to theso 
creatures (Prov. xxviii, 15), To the fury of the fe- 
male bear when robbed of her young there are several 
striking allusions in Scripture (2 Sam. xvil, 8; Prov. 
xvii, 12). The Divine threatening in consequence of 
the numerous and aggravated iniquities of the king- 
dom of Israel, as uttered by the prophet Hosea, is thus 
forcibly expressed: ‘‘I will meet them as a bear be- 
reaved of her whelps”’ (xiii, 8; see Jerome in loc.), 
which was fulfilled by the invasion of the Asayrians 
and the complete subversion of the kingdom of Israel, 
‘The she-bear Is said to be even more fierce and ter- 
rible than the male, especially after she bas cubbed, 
and her furious passions are never more fiercely ex- 
hibited than when she is deprived of her young. 
When she returns to her den and missea the object of 
her love and care, she becomes almost frantic with 
tage. Disregarding every consideration of danger to 
herself, she attacks with great ferocity every animal 
that comes in her way, and in the bitternesss of her 
heart will dare to attack even a band of armed men. 
The Russians of Kamtschatka never venture to fire on 
a young bear when the mother Is near; for ifthe cub 
drop, she becomes enraged to a degree little short of 
madness, and if she get sight of the enemy will only 
quit her revenge with her life. A more desperate at- 
tempt can scarcely be performed than to carry off her 
young in her absence. Her scent enables her to track 
the plunderer; and unless he has reached some place 
of safety before the infuriated animal overtake him, 
his only safety is in dropping one of the cube and con- 
tinuing his flight; for the mother, attentive to its 
safety, carries it home to her den before she ronews 
the pursuit” (Cook’s Voyages, iil, 807), 

In the vision of Daniel, where the four great mon- 
archies of antiquity are symbolized by different beasts 
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of prey, whose qualities resembled the 
these several states, the Medo-Persian empire is rep- 
resented by a bear, which raised itself up on one side, 
and had between its teeth three ribs, and they sald 
thos unto it, ‘Arise, devour much flesh” (vii, 5). All 
the four monarchies agreed in their flerceness and ra- 
pacity; but there were several striking differences in 
the subordinate features of their character and thelr 
mode of operation, which is clearly intimated by the 
different character of their symbolical representatives. 
The Persian monarchy is represented by a bear to de- 
note its cruelty and greediness after blood. Bochart 
has enumerated several points of resemblance between 
the character of the Medo-Persians and the disposition 
of the bear (Hieros, i, 806 sq.). The variety of the 
Aslatic bear which inhabits the Himalayas is cspecial- 
ly ferocious, and it is probable that the same species 
among the mountains of Armenia is the animal here 
referred to. The beast with seven heads and ten 
horns (Rev. xili, 2) is described as having the feet of 
a bear. The bear's feet are his best weapons, with 


which he fights, elther striking or embracing his an- ; 


tagonist in order to squeeze him to desth, or to trample 
him under foot. 

For the constellation Urea Major, or ‘‘the Great 
Bear,’ see AstRoNOMY. 


Beard (jp, cakan’; Gr. miywy). The customs 
of nations in respect to this part of the human coun- 
tenance have differed and still continue to differ so 
widely that it is not easy with those who treat the 
beard as an Incumbrance to conceive properly the im- 
portance attached to it in other ages and countries. 

I. The ancient nations in general agreed with the 
modern inhabitants of the East in attaching a great 
value to the possession of a beard. The total absence 
of it, or a sparse and otinted sprinkling of bair upon 
the chin, is thought by the Orientals to be as great a 
deformity to the features as the want of a nose would 
appear tous; while, on the contrary, a long and bushy 
beard, flowing down in luxuriant profusion to the 
breast, is considered not only a most graceful orna- 
ment to the person, but as contributing in no small 
degree to respectability and dignity of character. So 
much, indeed, is the possession of this venerable badge 
associated with notions of honor and importance, that 
it is almost constantly introduced, in the way either 
of allusion or appeal, into the language of familiar and 

ly life, In short, this hairy appendage of the chin 
most highly prized as the attribute of manly digni- 
ty; and hence the energy of Ezekiel's language when, 
describing the severity of the Divine judgments upon 
the Jews, he intimates that, although that people had 
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the beard was by them, the razor, i.e, the agents of 


his angry providence, in righteous retribation for their 
'long-continued sins, would destroy their existence as a 


nation (Ezek. v, 1-5). With this knowledge of the 
extraordinary respect and value which have in all 
ages been attached to the beard in the East, we are 
prepared to expect that a corresponding care would be 
taken to preserve and improve its appearance; and, 
accordingly, to dress and anoint it with oil and per- 
fume was, with the better classes at least, an indis- 
pensable part of their daily toilet (Psa. cxxxill, 2). 
In many cases it was dyed with variegated colors, by 
a tedious and troublesome operation, described by Mo- 
rier (Journ. p, 247), which, in consequence of the ac- 
tion of the air, requires to be repeated once every fort- 
night, and which, as that writer informs us, has been 
from time immemorial a universal practice in Persia. 
That the ancient Assyrians took equally nice care of 
their beard and hair is evident from the representa- 
tions found everywhere apon the monuments discov- 
ered by Botta and Layard. From the history of Me- 
phibosheth (2 Sam. xix, 24), it seems probable that 
the grandees in ancient Palestine ‘‘trimmed their 
beards” with the same fastidious care and by the same 
elaborate process; while the allowing these to semain 
in a foul and dishevelled state, or to cut them off, was 
one among the many features of sordid negligence in 
their personal appearance by which they gave outward 
indications of deep and overwhelming sorrow (Isa. xv, 
2; Jer. xii, 6; comp. Herod. il, 86; Suet. Caligula, 5; 
Theocr. xiv, 8). The custom was and is to shave or 
pluck it and the hair out in mourning (Isa. 1, 6; Jer. 
xlviil, 87; Ezra ix, 8; Bar. vi, 81), David resented 
the treatment of his ambassadors by Hanun (2 Sam. 
x, 4) as the last outrage which enmity could inflict 
(comp. Lucian, Cynic, 14), The dishonor done by Da- 
vid to bis beard of letting his epittle fall on it (1 Sam. 
xxi, 18) seems at once to have convinced Achish of 
his being insane, as no man in health of body and 
mind would thus defile what was esteemed so honer- 
able. It was customary for men to kiss one another's 
beards when they saluted, for the original of 2 Sam, 
xx, 9, literally translated, would read, ‘‘And Joab 
held in his right hand the beard of Amass, that be 
might give it a kiss;'’ indeed, in the East, it is gener- 
ally considered an insult to touch the beard except to 
kiss it (comp. Homer, Iliad, i, 501; x, 4540q.). Among 
the Arabs, kissing the beard is an act of respect; D’ Ar- 
vienx observes (Coutumes des Arabes, ch. 7) that ‘‘ the 
women kiss their husbands’ beards, and the children 
their fathers’, when they go to salute them” (see Har- 
mar, Obs. il, 77, 88; Ili, 179; Bohlen, Judien, ii, 171; 
Deyling, Obs. i, 14; Lakemacher, Obs, x, 145; Taver- 
nier, ii, 100; Niebuhr, Beschr. p. 817; Kitto, Pict. Bi- 
ble, notes on 1 Sam, xxx/,18; 2 Sam. x, 4; xix, 24; 
xx, 9; 1 Chron, xix, 4; Volney, il, 118; Barckherdt, 
een lLetans Lane, Mod, Egyptians, i, 822). See 


The Egyptians, on the contrary, sedulously, for the 
most part, shaved the hair of the face and head, and 
Roshan aes agit to do the like. Herodotus 

i mentions it as a peculiarity of the Egyptians 
that they let the beard grow in mourning, being at 


Beards of various ancient Nattons, 
Moounsnts, 
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all other times ahaved. Hence Joseph, when released 
from prison, '‘shaved bis beard” to appear before 
Pharaoh (Gen. xli, 14). Egyptians of low caste or 
mean condition are represented sometimes, in the spir- 
it of caricature apparently, with beards of slovenly 
growth (Wilkinson, ii, 127), The enemies of the 


Egyptians, including probably many of the nations 
of Canaan, Syria, Armenia, etc., are represented near- 
ly always bearded. The most singular custom of the 
chin, which was made of plaited hair, and of a peculiar 
form, according to the person by whom it was worn. 
Private individuals had » smal! beard, scarcely two 
inches long ; that of a king was 
at the bottom ; and the figures 
of gods were distinguished b: 
its turning up at the end (W: 
kinson, ili, 862). No man ven- 
image, the beard of a deity; 
but after their death, it was permitted to substitute 
this divine emblem on the statues of kings, and all 
other persons who were judged worthy of admittance 
having assumed the character of Osiris, to whom the 
souls of the pure returned on quitting their earthly 
abode. The form of the beard, therefore, readily dis- 
tinguishes the figures of gods and kings in the sacred 
between the sphinx and the monarch is pointed out by 
its having the kingly beard, as well as the crown and 
other symbols of royalty (Wilkinson, Anc. Fg. suppl, 
plate 77, pt. il). 
maintained their beard and the ideas connected with 
it during their abode among the Egyptians, who were 
ashaven people, This is not unimportant as one of 
the indications which evince that, whatever they 
the appearance and habits of a separate people. As 
the Egyptians shaved their beards off entirely, the in- 
junction in Ley. xix, 27, against shaving ‘‘the cor- 
ners of the beard’’ must have been levelled the 


Egyptians was that of tying a false beard upon the 
of considerable length, square 

Ascent Sere false tured to assume, of affix to hie 
to the Elysium of futurity, in consequence of their 
subjects of the temples; and the allegorical connection 
From the above facts, it is clear that the Israelites 
learned of good or evil in that country, they preserved 
practices of some other bearded nation. Tee prokibh 


tion is usually understood to apply against rounding ne’ 


the corners of the beard where it joins the hair; and 
the reason is supposed to have been to counteract a 
superstition of certain Arabian tribes, who, by shaving 
off or rounding away the beard where it joined the 
hair of the head, devoted themselves to s certain deity 
who held among them the place which Bacchus did 
among the Greeks (Herodot. fii, 8; comp. Jer. ix, 26; 
xxv, 28; xlix, 82), The consequence seems to have 
been altogether to prevent the Jews from shaving off 
the edges of their beards. The effect of thie probibi- 
tion in establishing a distinction of the Jews from 
other nations cannot be understood unless we con- 
template the extravagant diversity in which the beard 
was and js treated by the nations of the East, See 
Cogmer. ‘The removal of the beard was a part of the 
ceremonial treatment proper to a leper (Lev. xiv, 9). 
There is no evidence that the Jews compelled their 
slaves to wear beards otherwise than they wore their 
own; although the Romans, when they adopted the fash- 
fon of shaving, compelled their slaves to cherish their 
hair and beard, and let them shave when manumitted 
(Liv. xxxiv, 52; xlv, 44).—Kitto; Smith; Winer. 

In 2 Sam. xix, 24, the term rendered ‘‘ beard” is in 
the original BP, sapham’, and signifies the mustache 
(being elsewhere rendered ‘upper lip’), which, like 
the beard, was carefully preserved. 

II. The 44th canon of the council of Carthage, A.D, 
$98, according to the most probable reading, forbids 
clergymen to suffer the hair of their heads to grow too 
long, and at the same time forbids to shave the beard. 
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Clericus nee comam wutriat nec barbam radat, Accord. 

ing to Gregory VII, the Western clergy have not worn 

beards since the first introduction of Christianity ; but 

Bingham shows this to be incorreet.—Bingham, Orig. 
bk. vi, ch, iv, § 15. 


Beard, Tuomas, the “protomartyr of Methodism,” 
was one of Mr, Wesley's first assistants, In 1744, 
daring the flerce persecutions waged against the Meth- 
odists, he was torn from his family and sent away es 
a eoldicr, He maintained a brave spirit under hie 
sufferings, but his health failed, He was sent to the 
hospital at Newcastle in 1774, “where,” says Wesley, 
“the still praised God continually.” His fever be- 
came worse, and he was bled, but his arm festered, 
mortified, and had to be amputated. A few days later 
he died. Charles Wesley wrote the hymn Soldier of 

adieu! as a tribute to the of 
Wesley, Works, iil, 817; Stevens, Hist, of Methodism, 
i, 210; Atmore, Memorial, p. 46, 

Beasley, Faeprzicx, D.D., was born in 1777, 
near Edenton, N.C. After graduating at Princeton, 
1797, he remained there three years as tutor, studying 
theology at the same time, In 1801 he was ordained 
deacon, In 1802 priest; in 1808 he became pastor of St. 
Jobn’s, Elizabethtown ; in the same year he was trans- 
ferred to St. Peter's, Albany, and in 1809 to St. Paul’s, 
Baltimore. In 1618 he became t of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, which office he filled with emi- 
nent fidelity and dignity until 1826, He served St. 
Michael's, Trenton, from 1829 to 1896, when he retired 
to Elizabethtown, where he died, Nov. 1, 1845. His 
principal writings are, American 3 Of the Dead 
(1815) :—Search of Truth in the Science of the Human 
Mind (vol. i, 8vo, 1822; vol. ii left in MS.). He also 
published a number of pamphlets and sermons, and 
was @ frequent contributor to the periodicals of the 
time.—Sprague, Anaals, v, 479. 

Beast, the translation of Mena, bekemah’, dumb 
animals, guadrupeds, the most usual term; also of 
“992, beir’, grazing animals, flocks or herds, Exod. 
xxii, 6; Num, xx, 4, 8,11; Pes. lxxviii, 48; once 
beasts of burden, Gen. xiv, 17; "ft, chay, Chaldeo 
RN, chaga’, a wild beast, frequently occurring ; WE, 
creature or soul, only once in the phrase 
“beast for beast,” Levit. xxiv, 18; M3x, tback, 
slaughter, once only for eatable beasts, Prov. ix, 2; and 
MiNDD, kirkaroth’, ‘‘awift beaste,” 1. e. dromedarica, 
Isa, 1x, 20 [see CATTLE]; in the New Test. properly 
Zdov, an animal; Snpiov, a wild beast, often; xrijvoc, 
a domestic animal, as property, for merchandise, Rev. 
xvill, 18; for food, 1 Cor, xv, 89; or for service, Luke 
x, 84; Actes xxili, 24; and egayioy, an animal for sac- 
rifice, a victim, Acta vii, 42. In the Bible, this word, 
when used in contradistinction to man (Pea. xxxvi, 6), 
denotes a brate creature generally; when in contra- 
distinction to creeping things (Lev. xi, 2-7; xxvii, 26), 
it has reference to four-footed a ; and when to 
wild mammalia, as in Gen. i, 25, it meana domesticated 
cattle, Taryim’, GO (‘' wild beasts,” Isa, xiii, 21; 
xuxxiy, 14; Jer, xl, 89), denotes wild animals of the 
upland wilderness. Ocund’, BoM (‘'doleful cree. 
tares,”’ Isa. xili, 21), may, perhaps, with more propriety 
be considered as '* poleonous and offensive reptiles,” 
Sxiatm’, DY "5, shaggy ones, is a general term for 
apes—not satyre (Isa. xiii, 21; xxxiv, 14; much less 
‘¢devils,’’ 2 Chron. xi, 15), a pagan poetical creation 
unfit for Scriptural language; it includes Sep’, 
ow (‘devila,” Deut. xxxil, 17; Pos, cvi, 87), a8 a 
species. SeeArz. Taxnix’, 075M, are monsters of 
the deep and of the wildernese—boas, serpents, croco- 
diles, dolphins, and sharks. See AnrmaL, 

The zoology of Scripture may, in a general sense, 
be sald to embrace the whole range of animated na- 
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tore; but, after the first brief notice of the creation 
of animals recorded In Genesis, It is limited more par- 
ticularly to the animals found in Egypt, Arabia, Pal- 
estine, Syria, and the countries eastward, in some 
cases to those beyond the Euphrates. It comprehends 
mammalia, birds, reptiles, fishes, and invertebrate 
animals, See each animal in its alphabetical order. 
Thus, in animated nature, beginning with the lowest 
organized in the watery element, wo have first t? “F 
Sne’rete, the moving creature that hath life,’’ ani- 
malcula, crustacea, insects, etc.; second, C2°3F, Tax- 
xrvrx’, fishes and amphibis, including the huge ten- 
ants of the waters, whether they sleo frequent the 
land or not, crocodiles, python-eerpents, and perhaps 
even those which are now considered as of a more 
ancient zoology than the present system, the great 
Saurians of geology; and third, it appears, birds, 5)15, 
Opn, “flying creatures” (Gen. i, 20); and, still ad- 
vancing (cetaceans, pinnatipeds, whales, and seals be- 
ing excluded), we have quadrupeds, forming three 
other divisions or orders: (1st.) cattle, AED, Beuz- 
a1.4u’, embracing the ruminant berbivora, generally 
gregarious and capable of domesticity; (2d.) wild 
beasts, M7, Cuayan’, carnivora, including all beasts 
of prey ; and (8d.) reptiles, YO", Re’mes, minor quad- 
rupeds, such as creep by means of mgny feet, or 
glide along the surface of the soll, serpents, annelides, 
etc.; finally, we have man, DIX, Avam’, standing 
alone in intellectual supremacy. The classification 
of Moses, as it may be drawn from Deuteronomy, a 
pears to be confined to Vertebrata alone, or anim: 
having a spine and ribs, although the fourth class 
might include others. Taking man as one, it forms 
five classes: (Ist.) Man; (2d.) Beasts; (8d.) Birds; 
(4th.) Reptiles; (5th.) Fishes. It is the samo as that 
in Leviticus xi, where beasts are further distinguished 
into those with solid hoofs, the solipedes of systematists, 
and those with cloven feet (bisulci), or ruminantia. 
But the passage specially refers to animals that might 
be lawfully eaten because they were clean, and to 
others prohibited because they were declared unclean, 
although some of them, according to the common be- 
lief of the time, might ruminate; for the Scriptures 
were not intended to embrace anatomical disquieitions 
aiming at the advancement of human sclence, but to 
convey moral and religious truth without disturbing 
the received opinions of the time on questions having 
little or no relation to their main object. The Scrip- 
tures, therefore, contain no minute details on natural 
history, and notice only a small proportion of the ani- 
mals inhabiting the regions alluded to, Notwith- 
standing the subsequent progress of science, the obser- 
vation of Dr, Adam Clarke is atill in a great measure 
true, that ‘‘of a few animals and vegetables we are 
comparatively certain, but of the great majority we 
know almost nothing. Guessing and conjecture are 
endless, and they have on these subjects been already 
sufficiently employed. What learning—dcep, solid, 
extensive learning and judgment could do, has already 
been done by the incomparable Bochart in his /fiero- 
toicon, The learned reader may consult this work, 
and, while he gains much general information, will 
have to regret that he can apply ao little of it to the 
main and grand question,” The chief cause of this is 
doubtless the general want of @ personal and exact 
knowledge of natural history on the part of those who 
have discussed these questions (Kitto), See ZooLocr. 
Tho Mosaic regulations respecting domestic animals 
exbibit a great superiority over the enactments of 


other ancient nations (for those of the Areopagus, see | (; 


Quintil. Justi. v, 9,18; for those of the Zend-avesta, 
see Rhode, Heil. Sage, p. 438, 441, 445), and contain 
the following directions: 1. Beasts of labor must have 
reat on the Sabbath (Exod. xx, 10; xxiii, 12), and in 
the sabbatical year cattle were allowed to roam free 
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and eat whatever grew in the untilled fields (Exod. 
xxiii, 11; Lev. xxv, 7). See Sassatu. 2, No an- 
imal could be castrated (Lev. xxii, 24); for that this 
is the sense of the passage (which Le Clerc combats) 
is evident not only from the in’ n of Joephas 
(Ant. v, 8, 10), but also from the invariable practice 
of the Jews themselves, See Ox. The scruples that 
may have led to the disuse of mutilated beasts of bur- 
den are enumerated by Michaelis (Mos. Reché, iii, 161 
aq.). The prohibition itself must have greatly sub- 
served a higher and different object, namely, the pre- 
vention of eunuchs; but its principal ground is certain- 
ly a religious, or, at least, a humane one (see Hottin- 
ger, Leges Hebr. p. 874 2q.). 8, Animals of different 
kinds were not to be allowed to mix in breeding, mor 
even to be yoked together to the plough (Lev. xix, 
19; Deut. xx, 10). See Diverse. 4. Oxen in thresh- 
ing were not to be muzzled, or prevented from eating 
the provender on the floor xxv, 4; 1 Cor. ix, 
9). See Tumzsuina. 5. No (domestic) animal shoald 
Ue killed on the same day with its young (Lev. xxii, 
28), as this would imply barbarity (see Jonathan's 
Targum in loc.; Philo, Opp. ii, 898). The Jews ap- 
pear to have understood this enactment to apply to the 
slaughtering (<Tyj) of animals for ordinary use es 
well as for sacrifice (Miahna, CAollin, ch.v). Respect 
ing the ancient law referred to in Exod. xzili, 19, see 
Vicruars, (Comp. generally Schwabe, in the Air- 
chenzeit, 1884, No. 20), Other precepts seem not to 
have had the force of civil statutes, but to have been 
merely injunctions of compassion (¢, g. Exod. xxiii, 
5; Deut. xzil, 4, 6,7). The sense of the former of 
these last prescriptions is not very clear in the orig- 
Inal (see Rosenmiller in loc.), as the Jews apply it to 
all beasts of burden as well as the ass (see Josephus, 
Ant. iv, 8, 80; comp, Philo, Opp. ii, 89). Deut. vi, 7 
8q., however, appears to be analogous to the other reg- 
ulations under this class (Winer, fi, 610), See Fow i. 
The word ‘' beast'’ is sometimes used figuratively 
for brutal, savage men. Hence the phrase, “I fought 
with wild beasts at Ephesus,” alluding to the infuri- 
ated multitade, who may have demanded that Paul 
should be thus exposed in the amphitheatre to fight as 
a gladiator (1 Cor. xv, 82; Acts xix, 29). A similar 
use of the word occurs in Psa. xxii, 12, 16; Eccl. iii, 
18; Isa, xi, 6-8; and in 2 Pet. fi, 12; Jude 10, to de- 
note a class of wicked men. A wild beast is the eym- 
bol of a nical, usurping power or monarchy, that 
destroys its neighbors or subjects, and preys upon all 
about it. The four beasts in Dan, vil, 8, 17, 23, rep- 
resent four kings or kingdoms (Ezek. xxzxiv, 28; Jer. 
xii, 9). Wild beasts are generally, in the Scriptares, 
to be understood of enemies, whose malice and power 
are to be judged of in proportion to the nature and mag- 
nitade of the wild beasts by which they are represent- 
ed; similar comparisons occur in profane authors (Psa. 
Ixxiv, 14), In like manner the King of Egypt is com- 
pared to the crocodile (Psa. Ixviil, 81). The rising of 
a beast signifies the rise of some new dominion or gov- 
ernment; the rising of @ wild beast, the rise of a ty- 
rannical government; and the rising out of the sea, 
that it should owe its origin to the commotions of the 
people, So the waters are interpreted by the angel 
(Rev, xvil, 15), In the visions of Daniel, the four 
reat beasts, the symbols of the four great monarchlea, 
are represented rising out of the sea In a storm: “TI 
saw in my vision by night, and behold, the four winds 
of the heaven atrove upon the great sea, and four great 
beasts came up from the sea’’ (Dan, vii, 2, 8). In va- 
thous passages of the Revelation (iv, 6, etc.) this word 
is improperly used by our translators to designate the 
ioing creatures (Sia) that symbolize the providential 
agencies of the Almighty, as in the vision of Exekiel 
(ch. i). The “beast” elsewhere spoken of with such 
denunciatory emphasis in that book doubtless denotes 
the heathen political power of persecuting Rome. See 
Wemys's Symbol, Dict. a, v. : 
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Beatification, an act by which, in the Romish 
Church, the pope declares a person blessed after death. 
Tt is to be distinguished from canonization (q. v. in 


which the pope professes to determine autharis on | li 


the state of the person canonized ; but when he beati- 
fies he only gives permission that religious honors not 
proceeding so far as worship should be paid to the de- 
ceased. The day of their office cannot be made a festi- 
val of obligation. Before the time of Pope Alexander 
VII beatification was performed in the charch of his 
order if the person to be beatified was a monk; and in 
the case of others, in the church of their country, if 
thére was one at Rome. Alexander, however, ordered 
that the ceremony should in future be always in the ba- 
silica of the Vatican; and the first so eolemnized was 
the beatification of Francia de Sales, January 8, 1662. 
At present the custom is not to demand the beatification 
of any one until fifty years aftsr his death, Seo Lam- 
bertini (afterward Bonedict XIV), De Sercorum Dei Be- 
at‘ficatione et Beatorum Canonisatione, lit, |, cap. 24, 89, 
—Forrar, Eccl. Dict. 8. ¥.; Christ. Exzminer, Jan. 1096, 
art. vii. 

Beatific Vision, a theological expression used to 
Sere pega of God in heaven permittod to the 


Beating. Seo Basrixavo, 

Beatitudes, the namo frequently given to the 
first clauses of our Saviour's Sermon on the Mount (q. 
¥.), beginning with the phrase ‘‘ Blessed,"’ etc. (Matt. 
v, 8-11). Tho present “ Jfount of tha Beatitudes’ on 
which they are said to have been delivered is the hill 
called Kurun Hattin, or ‘Horns of Hattin,” on the 
toad from Nazareth to Tiberias—a not unlikely posi- 
tion (Hackett, /Uustr. of Script. p. 818). 

Beaton, Beatoun, or Bethune, Cardinal Da- 
vip, archbishop of St. Andrew's, notorious as a perse- 
cutor, waa born in 1494, and educated at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. He studied the canon law at Paris. 
Tn 1528 he was made abbot of Arbroath, and in 1523 


lord privy seal, His life was now devoted to politics, | 


which he endeavored to make eubscrvient to the uses 
ofthe Papal Church, In 1537 he was promoted to the 
see of St. Androw’s, and in 1588 was made cardinal by 
Pope Paul III. In 1548 he obtained the great seal 
of Scotland, and was aleo made Jegate a lalere hy the 
pope, thus combining civil and ecclesiastical domin- 
fon in his own person. In the beginning of 1545-46 
he held a visitation of bis diocese, and had great nom- 
bers brought before him, under the act which had pass- 
ed the Parliament in 1542-43, forbidding tho liees to 
argue or dispute concerning the senso of tho Holy 
Scriptures. Convictions were quickly obtained; and 
of those convicted, five men were hanged and one wom- 
an drowned; some were imprisoned, and others were 
banished. He next proceeded to Edinburgh, and there 
called a council for the affairs of the Church ; and hear- 
ing that George Wishart, an eminent reformer, was 
at the house of Cockburn of Ormiston, Beaton caused 
Wishart to be apprehended, carried over to St. An- 
drew's, and sbut up In the tower thers. The cardinal 
called a convention of the clergy at St. Andrew's, at 
which Wishart was condemned for heresy, and ad- 

ged to be burnt—a sentence which was passed and 
put in force hy the cardinal and his clergy, in deflance 
of the regent, and without the ald of the clvil power. 
The cardinal afterward proceeded to the abbey of Ar- 
broath, to the marriage of bis eldest daughter by Mrs, 
Marion Ogilvy of the house of Airly, with whom he 
had long lived in concubinage, and there gave her in 
marriage to the eldest son of the Earl of Crawford, 
and with her 4000 merks of dowry. He then returned 
to St. Andrew's, where, on Saturday, May 29, 1546, he 
was put to death in his own chamber by a party of 
Reformers, headed by Norman Leslie, heir of the noble 
house of Rothes, who, we find, had on the 24th of April, 
1545, given the cardinal a bond of ' manrent’’ (or ad- 
mission of feudal homage and fealty), and who had 
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a personal quarrel with the cardinal. The death of 
Cardinal Beaton was fatul to the ecclesiastical oli- 
garchy which under him trampled alike on law and 
liberty. Thres works of the cardinal’s are named: 
De Legitisdiue Suis, De Primatu Petri, and Epistole ad 
Diverwa. Seo Engl. dia; Burnet, Hist, of Engl, 
Refermut on, i, 491-640; Hetherington, Church of Scot- 
land, i, 42 52. 


Beatriz or Beatrice, Sr., sister of Simplicius 
and Fuustinus, who were beheaded in 803, and their 
bodies thrown into the Tiber. Beatrix rescued the 
bodies from the water and buried them, for which she * 
was condemned; but for seven months she escaped 
|the fury of her persecntors, She was eventually ar- 
rested and strangled in prison. The Roman Church 
honors these martyrs on the 29th of July.—Landon, 
Eccl, Dict, ii, 105; Butler, Lives of Saints, July 29. 
Beattie, Janes, poet and moralist, was the son of 
aamall farmer, and was born at Laurencekirk, in Kin- 
cardineshire, Oc'ober 25, 1735. After pursuing bis 
studies with brilliant suecess at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, he eras appointed usher to the Grammar 
School of that city, 1158, where be enjoyed the society 
of many distinguished men, by whose aid he was ap- 
pointed professor of moral philosophy in Marischal 
College in 1760. In the same year he made his first 
public appearance as a poet in a volume of original 
poems and translations, With these poems he was 
afterward dissatisfied, and he endeavored to suppress 
them, His Kasay on Truth, written avowedly to con- 
fute Hume, and published’ in 1770, became highly pop- 
ular, and procured him the degree of LL.D. from the 
University of Oxford, and a private interview and s 
pension from George III. Solicitations were also 
made to him to enter the Church of England; but he 
; declined, in the fear that his motives might be misrep- 
eee In the same year he gave to the world the 
first book of the Minstrel, and the second | ook in 1774. 
This work guined him reputation as a poct. He sub- 
sequently produced Dissertations, Moral and Critical 
(1788, 4to; 1767, 2 vole, 8v0) :—Evidences «f the Chrie- 
Ban Rel gion (786; 4th ed. 1795, 2 vols. 1zmo):—EFle 
ments of Merul Science (8d ed, with Index, 1817, 2 vols. 
8vo); and An Account cf the Life und \Writings of his 
eldest 3m. He died at Aberdeen, Aug. 18, 1808. His 
Life and Letlera, by Sir William Forbes, appeared in 
1807 (8 vols. 8vo). It is honorable to Beuttie that, 
long before the abolition of the slave-trade was brought 
before Parliament, he was active in protesting against 
that iniquitous traffic; and he introduced the subject into 
his academical course, with the express hope that such 
of his pupils as might be called to reside in the West In- 
dies would recollect the lessona of humanity which he 
inculcated, Ofhbis writings, the Minstrel is that which 
probably is now most read. It is not a work of any 
very high order of genius; but it exhibits a strong 
feeling for the beauties of nature; and it will probably 
long continue to hold an honorable place in the collec- 
tions of minor poetry. Beattle’s metaphysical writings 
have the reputation of being clear, lively, and attrac- 
tive, but not profound, The Essoyon Truth was much 
read and admired at the time of its publication.— 
br Cyclopedia, 9. v.; Allibone, Dict, of Authors, |, 
147. 
ere Wix1am, an early and distinguish- 
ed Methodist Episcopal minister. He was born in 
Kent County, Del, April 26th, 1772; joined the M. 
E. Church about 1788. In 1790 he taught a achool at 
Monongahela, Va., began to preach in 1791, and in 
1798 he travelled under the presiding elder. In 1794 
he joined the itinerancy; and in 1797 he was statlon- 
ed in New York, and in 1798 in Boston, In 1801 he 
located, from il] health, and married Mrs, Russel, 
‘tone of tho most excellent of women.’ In 1807 be 
settled on the Little Kenawha, Va. Here he preach- 
ed with great success until 1815, when he removed to 
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Chiticothe, Ohio, to act as editor of the Western Chris 
tian Monitor, which he conducted ‘‘ with conspicuous 
ability,” preaching meantime ‘with eminent saccess.”” 
In 1817 ho removed to Mount Carmel, Ill., and en- 
gaged in founding a settlement, in every detail of 
which, civil, economical, and mechanical, his genius 
was preeminent. He was pastor, teacher, lawyer, 
and engineer. In 1422 he re-cotered the itinerancy, 
in the Missouri Conference; ‘‘in 1828, was appointed 
presiding elder on Indiana District,” then embracing 
nearly the whole state, In 1824 he was a delegate to 
the General Conference at Baltimore, ‘‘ and lacked but 
two votes of an election to the episcopacy” by that 
body. He died at Paoll, Orange County, Ind., Oct, 
7th, 1824. By diligent study, often pursued by torch- 
light in his frontier life, he made himself master of 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. “His preaching was 
chaste and dignified, logical, and sometimes of over- 
powering force." He possessed a great and organizing 
mind, and a peculiar and almost universal genius, and, 
with adequate advantages for study, would certainly 
have influenced widely the history of this country. 
His Essays on the Truth of the Christian Religion ia ‘a 
work of decided merit.” His Letiers om the Itinerancy, 
with a memoir by Bishop Soule, were published after 
his death, and he left several fine MSS., which remain 
unpublished.— Ménutes of Conferences, |, 474; Methodist 
Magasine, 1826; Stevens, Memorials of Methodism, i, 
ch, xxix; Sprague, Annals, vil, 285. 


Beaumont, Joszen, M.D., one of the most em- 
fnent preachers in the Methodist Church of England, 
was the son of the Rev. Jobn Beaumont, and was born 
at Castle Donington, March 19, 1794. He received 
his education at Kingswood school, and was there con- 
verted to God, After some years spent in the study 


of medicine, he determined to enter the ministry; and. 


though his way would have been opened into the Es- 
tablished Church by the kindness of friends, he pre- 
ferred to remain with the Weslayan Methodists, and 
was received on trial by the Conference of 1813. He 
was soon recognised as a preacher of more than com- 
mon promise. An impediment in his speech appeared 
likely to hinder his success, but by great resolution 
he surmounted it, and became a fluent and effective 
speaker. His preaching was characterized by bdril- 
liancy of ilustration, by repeated bursts of impassion- 
ed eloquence, and an earnestness of manner and deliv- 
ery often amounting to impetuosity. For many years 
he was ono of the most popular pulpit and platform 
speakers in Great Britain. His last appointment was 

all, where he died suddenty in the pulpit, January 
21, 1855. A namber of his occasional sermons and 
speeches are published; a apecimen of them will be 
found in the English Pulpit, 1849, p. 128. His Life, 
written by his son, appeared in 1856.— Wesleyan Min- 
tutes (Lond. 1855); London Rev. July, 1856, p. 564. 


Beausobre, Isaac pe, born at Niort, March 8b, 
1659, of an ancient family, originally of Limousin. His 
parents were Protestants, and educated him at Sau- 
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labored during a large portion of his life at a History 
| ane Reformation, from the Council of Basle to the 
period of the publication of the Confession of Augebury, 
and it was this a which drew from him his 
Critical History of Manichaiem (Histoire Critique du 
Manichéieme, Amat. 1734-89, 2 vols. 4to), of which vol. 
ii was umous, The work is written with vast 
ability, and shows that many of those who are charged 
with Manichsism in the Middle Ages by the Papists 
are falsely charged. The Protestant congregations of 
Utrecht, Hamburg, and the Savoy, at London, en- 
deavored to induce Beausobre to become their pestor, 
| but the King of Prussia valued him too highly to per- 
mit him to leave Berlin. His Sermons on the Resurrco- 
tion of Lazarus were translated by Cotes (Lond. 1822, 
8vo). He died June 6th, 1788. He left, besides the 
works above mentioned, Remargues critiques et philolo- 
giques sar le N. T. (Hague 1742, 2 vols, 4to):—Histoire 
critique du Culte des Morts parmi les Chreticus et les 
Patens:—A Supp’ to L’Enfant's Listory of the Huse- 
stea (Lausanne, 1745, 4to):—A History of the 

tion, 1517 to 1680 (Berlin, 1785, 4 vols. 8v0).— 

, Eccl. Dict, ii, 110; Haag, La France Protes- 

tante, ii, 123-127. 

Beautiful Gate (wpaia wiAn), the name of one 
of the gates of the Temple (Acts iii, 2), It was the 
entrance es the pode of the nt sa op- 
posite the Gate of Shushan, the eastern portal throagh 
the outer wall into Solomon's Porch (see Strong's Har- 
| mony and Erposition of th: Gospels, App. II, p. $83, and 
| Map.) It is evidently tho sam> described by Josephus 
{ as immensely massive, and covered with plates of Co- 
| rinthian bronze (Ant. xv,11, 5; Wir, v, 5,3; vi, 6, 3). 
(See Jour. Sac, Lit. Oct, 1867.) See Teurre. 

Beauty (represented by numerous Hebrew terms, 
which in our version are frequently rendered by 
| “ comeliness,” etc.). The Song of Solomon, particu- 
‘larly the sixth and seventh chapters, gives us some 

idea of what were then the notions of beauty in an 
Eastern bride, and by comparing these statements 
' with modern Oriental opinions, we may perceive many 
‘points of agreement. Roberts says, ‘'A handsome 
Hindoo female is compared to the sacred city of Seed- 
ambaram. Her skin is of the color of gold; her 
hande, nails, and soles of the feet are of a reddish hue ; 
her limbs mast be smooth, and her gait like the stately 
ewan. Her feet are small, like the beautiful lotus; 
‘her waist as slender as the lightaing; ber arms are 
short, and ber fingers resemble the five petals of the 
kantha flower; her breasts are like the young cocos- 
nut, and her neck is as the trunk of the areca-tree. 
Her mouth Is like the ambal flower, and her lips as 
coral; ber teeth are like beautiful pearls; her nose is 
‘high and lifted up, like that of the chameleon (when 
| raised to enuff the wind); her eyes are like the sting 
of a wasp and the Karungu-valley flower; her brows 
are like the bow, and nicely separated; and ber hair 
is as the black cloud."’ Corpulency and stateliness of 
manner are qualities which the tals admire in 
their women; particularly corpulency, which is well 


aur. In 1688 he was ordained minister at ChAtillon- : known to be one of the most distinguishing marks of 
sur-Indre,in Tooraine. The French government caused | beauty in the East, Niebuhr says that plumpness is 
bis church to be sesled up, and Beausobre was bold ' thought so desirable in the East, that women, in order 
enough to break the seal, for which he was compelled to become so, swallow every morning and every even- 
to flee, and at Rotterdam he became chaplain to the ing three insects of a species of tenebriones, fried in 
Princess of Anhalt, In 1698 he published his Defence butter. Upon this principle is founded the compli. 
of the Doctrine of the Reformers (Défense de la doct, des | ment of Solomon (Cant, i, 9), and Theocritus, in his 
Réform, sur la Providence, etc.), in which he treats the epitbalamium for the celebrated Queen Helen, de- 
Lutherans with some severity, and defends the Synod . scribes her as plump and large, and compares her to 
of Dort. In 1694 he went to Berlin, where he received the horse in the chariots of Thessaly. The Arab 
many appointments, and was charged, together with women whom Mr. Wood saw among the ruins of Pal- 
L'Eafunt, with the work of translating the N.T, The | myra were well shaped, and, although very swarthy, 
new version, with ample prefaces and notes, appeared yet had good features. Zenobia, the celebrated queen 
at Amsterdam fn 1718 (2 vols, 4to), and again in 1741, | of that renowned city, was reckoned eminently beanti- 
with emendations, The Epistles of St.Paul were the ' ful, and the description we have of her person answers 
only part of the work which fell to the share of Beau- , to that character; her complexion was ofa dark brown, 
sobre. The notes are tinged with Socinianism. He] her eyes black and sparkling, and of an uncommoa 
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fire; her countenance animated and eprightly in a 
very high degree; her person graceful and stately ; 
her teeth white as pearl; her voice clear and strong. 
Females of distinction in Palestine, and even farther 
east, are not only beautiful and well shaped, but in 
consequence of being kept from the rays of the sun, 
are very fair, and the Scripture bears the same testl- 
mony of Sarah, of Rebekah, and of Rachel; that they 
were “beautiful and well-favored.”’ The women of 
the poorer classes, however, are extremely brown and 
swarthy in their complexions, from being much ex- 
posed to the heat of the sun. It is on this account 
that the prophet Jeremiah, when he would describe a| 
beaantifol woman, represents her as one that keeps at 
home, because those who are desirous to preserve 
their beauty go very little abroad. Stateliness of the 
bedy has always been held in great estimation in 
Eastern courts, nor do they think any one capable of 
great services or actions to whom nature has not 
vouchsafed to give a beautiful form and aspect. It 
still ts and has always been the custom of the E.stern 
nations to choose such for their principal officers, or to 
walt on princes and great personages (Dan. {,4), Sir 
Paul Rycaut observes that “the youths that are de- 
signed for the great offices of the Turkish empire must 
be of admirable features and looks, well shaped in their 
bodies, and without any defects of nature; for it is 
conceived that o corrupt and sordid soul can scarce in- 
habit a serene and ingenuons aspect; and I have ob- 
sstved not only in the seraglio, but also in the courts 
of great men, their personal attendants have been of 
comely lusty youths, well habited, deporting them- 
selves with singular modesty and respect in the pree- 
ence of their masters; so that when a pacha 
travels, he is always attended with a comely equipage, 
followed by flourishing youths, well mounted.’’ 

BEAUTY OF HOLINESS, See Houtyess, Brac- 
TX oF. 

Beb’ai, the name of one or two men, and « place, 

1. (Heb. Bebay’, "33, from the Pehlvi bab, father ; 
Sept. BaBat, BnBat, BaBi, and Bn fi), the head of one 
of the families that returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel (B.C. 536) to the number of 628 (Ezra ii, 11; 
1 Esdr. v, 18), or 628 by a different mode of reckoning 
(Neh. vii, 16), of whom his son Zochariah, with 28 
males, returned (B.C, 459) under Ezra (Ezra vill, 11; 
1 Eedr. viii, 37), Several other of his sons are men- 
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been added since the corruption of the text. There 
Is, however, another view which may be taken, viz., 
that 1 Chr. viil, 1, is right, and that in Gen. xlvi, 21, 
and 1 Chr. vii, 8, "23, a8 a proper name, is a corrap- 
tion of 923, first-born, and so that Benjamin had no 
eon of the name of Becher. In favor of this view, it 
may be said that the position of Becher, immediately 
following Bela the firat-bcrn in both passages, is just 
the position it would be in if it meant ‘‘ first-born ;” 
that Accher is o singular name to give to a second or 
fourth son; and that the di ce between Gen. 
xlvi, 21, where Achbel is the third gon, and 1 Chr. vili, 
1, where he is expressly called the second, and the omis- 
sion of Ashbel in 1 Chr. vil, 6, would all be accounted 
for on the supposition of "> having been accidentally 
taken for a proper name instead of in the sense of 
“first-born.” It may be added farther that, in 1 Chr. 
vill, 88, the same confusion has arisen in tho case of 
the sons of Azel, of whom the second is in the Auth. 
Vers. called Bockers, in Heb. 9923, but which in the 
Sept. is rendered xpwréroxog atrod, another name, 
*Aod, being added to make up the six sons of Azel. 
And that the Sept. is right in the rendering is madp 
highly probable by the same form being repeated 
in ver, 89, ‘And the sone of Eahek kis brother were Ulam 
his first-born (1732), JeAush the second," etc. The aup- 
port, too, which Becher, as a proper name, derives from 
the occurrence of the same name in Num, xxvi, 86, ie 
somewhat weakened by the fact that Bered (q. v.) 
seems to be substituted for Becher in 1 Chron. vii, 20, 
and that the latter is omitted altogether in the Sept. 
version of Nam. xxvi, 85. Moreover, which is per- 
haps the strongest argument of all, in the enumeration 
of the Banjamite families in Num. xxvi, 88, there is no 
mention of Becher or the Bachrites, but Ashbel and 
the Ashbelites immediately follow Bela and the Bela- 
ites, This last supposition, however, ls decidedly neg- 
atived by the mention (1 Chron. vii, 8) of the distinctive 
sons of Becher as an individual. was one of 
Benjamin's five sons that came down to Egypt with 
Jacob, being one of the fourteen descendants of Rachel 
who settled in Exypt. See Jacos, 

Ae regards tho posterity of Becher, we find neverthe- 
less the singular fact of there being no family named af- 
ter him at the et of the Israelites in the plains 
of Moab, as related in Num. xxvi. But the no leas 


tioned in chap. x, 28. He (if the same) subscribed to 
the sacred covenant with Nehemlah (Ezra x, 15). B.C, 
410, Four of this family had taken foreign wives 
(Ezra x, 28; 1 Eedr. ix, 29). 

2. (Alex. BnSai, Vat. omits; Vulg. omits). A place 
named only in Judith xv, 4, Jt is, perhapr, a mere rep- 
etition of the name Cuonat (q. v.), ocurring next to it. 

Becocarelli See Mrerictex; Qorerisu. 

Beccold. See Bocco.n. 

Be’oher (Heb. Be’ker, "33, perb. first-born, but, 
according to Gesentus, a young camel ; 20 Simonis, Ono- 
mast. p. 899), the name of one or two men. 

1. (Sept. Boydép and Bayip.) The second son of 
Benjamin, according to the list both in Gen. xlvi, 21, 
and 1 Chr, vii,6; but omitted in the list of the sons 
of Benjamin in 1 Chr, vill, 1, 2, 08 the text now stands, 
uniess, as seoms, on the whole, most probable, he is 
there called Nowan, the fourth son. There is also 
good reason to identify him with the Ir of 1 Chr. vii, 
12, B.C, 1856. No one, however, cam look at the 
Hebrew text of 1 Chr. vill, 1 (S>g-My 3"D5N [7082 
32x ‘mi53), without at least suspecting that 4533, 
his first-born, \s » corruption of 38, Becher, and that 
the suffix 4 fs a corruption of 3, and belongs to the 
following >3%j&, so that the genuine sense, in that 
case, would be, Benjamin begat Bela, Becher, and Ash- 
bel, in exact agreemont with Gen. xlvi, 21. The enu- 
meration, the second, the third, etc., must then have | 


singalar circumstance of there being a Becher, and a 
family of Bachrites, among the sons of Ephraim (ver. 
85) has been thonght to suggest an explanation. The 
slaughter of the sons of Ephraim by the men of Gath, 
who came to steal their cattle out of the land of Goshen, 
in that border affray related in 1 Chron. vii, 21, had 
sadly thinned the house of Ephraim of ite males. The 
daughters of Ephraim must therefore have sought bus- 

in other tribea, and in many cases must have 
been beiresses. It is therefore possible that Becher, 
or his beir and head of hie house, married an Ephraim- 
{tish beiress, a daughter of Shathelah (1 Chron. vii, 20, 
1), and that his house was thus reckoned in the tribe of 
Ephraim, just as Jair, the son of Segab, was reckoned 
in the tribe of Manasseh (1 Chron. ii, 22; Nam. xxxii, 
40, 41). The time when Becher first appears among 
the Ephraimites, viz., just before the entering into the 
promised land, when the people were numbered by 
genealogies for the express purpose of dividing the in- 
beritance equitably among the tribes, is evidently 
higbly favorable to this view. (See Num. xxvi, 52- 
66; xxvil.) The junior branches of Becher’s family 
would of course continue in the tribe of Benjamin. 
Their names, as given in 1 Chron, vii, 8, were Zemira, 
Joash, Eliezer, Elioenal, Omri, Jerimoth, and Abiah; 
other branches the fields around Anathoth 
and Alameth (called Alemeth vi, 60, and Almon Josh. 
xxi, 18), As the most important of them, being ances- 
tor to King Saul, and his great captain Abner (1 Sam. 
xiv, 50), the last named, Abiah, was literally Becher's 
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German Reformed minister, was born in Anhalt-Coe- 
then, Germany, Nov. 17th, 1756, He pursued bis pre- 
paratory studies in a gymnasium near his native place, 
and at eighteen entered the University of Halle, where 
he studied four yeara, Thence he went to Bremen, 
where he spent fourteen years as a candidatus theologse, 
preaching occasionally for the pastors of that city, and 
devoting part of his time to preparing young mea for 
the universities. While at Bremen he published An 

eaiah, a Treaties on 
of Converting 


Sermons—all able works. In 1798 be emigrated to 
America, bearing with him the most testimo- 
nials from the ministeriam of Bremen. He immedistely 
recalved a call from several German Reformed con- 
gregations in Northampton County, Penn. In March, 
1793, he became pastor of the German Reformed con- 
gregation in Lancaster, Penn. In 1806 he took 

of the Church in Second Street, Baltimore, Md. In 1810 
he published a volume of Sermons, which was well re- 
ceived. He died suddenly, July 12th, 1818, There be- 
ing in Dr. Becker's time as yet no theological seminary 
In the German Reformed Chorch in America, many of 
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60g, # would seem that the rest (with others not there 
named) were likewise. SeeJacos. The generations 
appear to have been as follows: Becher—Abiah; then 
ret a long interval, see Sacr) Aphiah (1 Sam. ix, 
1)—Bechoruth—Zeror—Abiel (Jehiel, 1 Chron. ix, 85) 
—Ner—Kish—Saul, Abner was another son of Ner, 
brother therefore to Kish, and uncle to Saul. Abiel 
or Jehiel seems to have been the first of his house who 
settled at Gibeon or Gibeah (1 Chron. viil, 29; ix, 95), 
which perhaps he acquired by his marriage with Mas- 
chah, and which became thenceforth the seat of his 
family, and was called afterward Gibeah of Saul ¢ 
Sam. xi, 4; lea. x, 29). From 1 Chron. viii, 6, it 
would seem that before this, Gibeon, or Geba, had been 
possessed by the sons of Ehud (called Abihud ver, 8) 
and other sons of Bela. Another remarkable descend- 
ant of Becher was Sheba, the son of Bichri, a Benjamite, 
who headed the formidable rebellion against David 
described jn 2 Sam. xx; and another, probably Shimet, 
the son of Gera of Bahurim, who cursed David as be 
fled from Abealom (2 Sam. xvi, 5), since he is said to 
be ‘‘a man of the family of the house of Saul.” But 
if 20, Gera must be a different person from the Gera of 
Gen. xlvi, 21 and 1 Chron, viii, 8, Perhaps therefore 
MrTBYA fe used in the wider senso of érive, as Josh. 
vii, 17, and 00 the passage may only mean that Shimei 
was a Benjamite. 

A third solation of both the above difficulties is to 
transfer from the 35th verse to the 88th of Num. xxvi 
the clause, ‘' Of Becher the fumily of the Backrites," in- 
serting it in ite natural place between Bela and his 


passioned eloquence and tender feeling, 
asthe wind moves a forest. 


family and Ashbel and his family; the 88th verse 
would. then stand thas: “ The sons of Benjamin, after 
their families: of Bela, the family of the Belaites; of 
Becher, the family of the Bachrites; of Ashbel, the 
family of the Ashbelites,” ete. This conjectural 
emendation is in part confirmed by the reading of the 
Sept. Thus, in the cass before us, we have the tribe 
of popes described (1) as it was abont the time 
when Jacob'went down into Egypt, or rather at his 
death ; (2) as it was just before the entrance into Ca- 
naan; (8) as it was in the days of David; and (4) as 
it was eleven g-nerations after Jonathan and David, 
1. ¢. in Hezekiah’s reign.—Smith. See GrnzaLocr, 
2. (Sept. omits.) The second son of Ephraim; his 
terity were called Bacuaites (Num, xxvi, 85). 
in 1 Chron. vii, 20, Bered seems to have been his 
nephew rather than the same person, as the margin 
supposes. B.C. post 1874. There is some reason, 
however, for identifying him with the preceding (see 
above), 

Becho’rath (Hob, Bekorath’, m3i53, first-bore; 
Sept. Bexwoa3 v. r, Bayio), the son of Aphiah, and the 
Great; of Ner, the grandfather of King Saul 
(1 Sam. ix, 1). B.C. long ante 1093, 

Becker (or Beker), Balthasar, was born Mar, 
80, 1634, in Friesland, and became a minister at Am- 
sterdam. He was a zealous Cartesian, and was charged 
with Socinianism. His reputation chiefly rests upon a 
work in Dutch, entitled De Betooverde Wereld, ‘The 
Enchanted World” (Amst. 1691-93), which undertakes 
to show that the devil never inspires men with evil 
thoughts, nor tempts them,’ and that men have never 
been possessed with devils, etc. His views of dsmon- 
facal possession, etc. are in substance those of the mod- 
ern Rationalists, of whom he was a forerunner in other 
doctrines as well asin this, The Consistory of Amster- 
dam deposed him In 1692. The above work was trans- 
lated into French (4 vols. Amst. 1694), Into German 
(by Schwager, Amst. 1693, new ed. by Semler, Leipz. 
1781 9q. 3 vols,), and into English. Beckor died June 
11, 1698, See Life by Schwabe (Kopenh. 1780); Mos 
heim, Ch. Hist. cent. xvii, pt. il, ch. ii, § 85; De 
bach, Mist, of Doctrines, § 225; Landon, Ecel. Dict, ii, 
116; Hurst, Hist. of Rationalism, 847, 

‘ Booker, Karl Christian Ludwig, D.D., a 


Becker, Jacob Christian, D.D., a German Re- 
formed minister, son of Dr. C, L. Becker, of Baltimore, 
Md. He was born Jan. 14th, 1790. He studied the- 
ology with his father, and was licensed in 1808. He 
labored as pastor about three years in Manchester, 
Md., and the rest of his life in Northampton County, 
Penn. In 1889 he was elected by the synod of tho 
German Reformed Church as Professor of Theology in 
its seminary, which call he declined, preferring to re- 
main a pastor, Many German Reformed ministers 
stadied with him, He was a learned man and an elo- 
qnent preacher. He died August 18th, 1858. 

Becket, Tuomas 4 (properly Tuomas Becxer, 
as he was not of noble birth), was the son of a London 
tradesman, and was born in London about 1118. He 
teceived a collegiate education at Oxford, completed 
by the study of the civil and canon law at Bologna, un- 
der the patronage of Theobald, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and was early carried to preferment by his un- 
doubted abilities, aided by a handsome perron and re~ 
fined manners, but still more by the jealousy which 
divided the civil and ecclesiastical powers at that time. 
On his return from Italy, Becket was appointed arch- 
deacon of Canterbary by his patron, and soon after the 
accession of Henry II in 1154, was raised to the dig- 
nity of high chancellor, doubtless by the influence of 
the prelacy favoring his own ambition, At this time, 
it should be remarked, the | gtibebe! the popes had risen 
to an arrogant height, and the dispute about investi- 
tures, the subjection of the clergy to lay jurisdiction 
in criminal matters, and various alleged abuses on 
either side, were subjects of continual and bitter strife 
between the Church and the crowned heads of Enrope. 
It is not likely that Becket was ever undecided in his 
own views on any of these subjects, or on the part he 
was destined to play in the politics of the period; but 
i¢ is easy to imagine that each party would see the 
means of advancing its own pretensions in the eplendid 
abilities, the acknowledged purity of life, and the court- 
ly manners of the young churchman, As chancellor 
he served the king eo faithfully, and was so pleasant 
a companion to him, both Jn his business and in bis 
pleasures, that he had his thorough confidence and af- 
fection. On the death of Theobald in 1162, the king 
was urgent for his elevation to the see of Canterbury ; 
but many of the bishops opposed it, on account of 
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Becket's devotion to the king. But, once consecratad, | at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1530, was ordained 
it devolved upon him to decide whether he would serve | 1588, and obtained the vicarage of Brensett, Kent. 
the Church or the state, and he declared for the former | He had imbibed the principles of the Reformation fram 
without hesitation. The king and his late minister Stafford and Latimer at Cambridge, but was cautious 
were equally matched for their inflexibility, quickness in expressing his views, publishing under the name 
of pete Ford undaunted courage, and statesmanlike of Theodore Basil. Nevertbeless, he was imprison- 
abilities ; and both were influenced, farther than their ed, and in 1541 recanted at Paul's Cross, and burned 
own consciences extended, by the spirit of the age. , his books. Qn the accession of Edward VI he was 
Three years of strife led to the council of Clarendon, ' made rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 1547, and 
convoked by Henry in 1164, when Becket yielded to | chaplain to Cranmer. He was again imprisoned in 
the entreaties or menaces of the barons, and signed the Queen Mary's time, but escaped in 1554 and went to 


famons ‘' Constitutions of Clarendon” [see CLARENDON], 
by which the differences between the Church and state 
were regulated. These articles, which were, in real- 
ity, nothing but a formal atatement of the ancient 
usages of England, not only rendered the state su- 
preme in all that concerned the general government 
of the nation, bat virtually sepsrated England from 
Rome, ¢o far as the temporal authority of the popa was 
concerned, The pope, therefore, refused to ratify 
them, and Becket, seeing his opportunity, and really 
repenting of the compliance that had been wrung from 
him, refused to perform his office in the Church, and 


endeavored to leave the kingdom, in which, at last, he ; 504. 


succeeded, only to draw down the vengeance of Henry 
upon his connections. The progress of the quarrel 
Les rather to the history of the times than a single 
ife. 
ters being in some measure accommodated, returned 
to England in 1170, shortly after the coronation of the 
king's son, which had been designed by Henry as a 
means of securing the succession. Becket's refusal to 
Temove the censures with which the agents in this 
transaction had been visited, bis haughty contempt 
of the crown, ond the sentences of excommunication 
which he continued to fulminate from the altar of Can- 
terbury cathedral, provoked anew the indignation of 
the king. It {s idle to judge the actions of men in 
those iron times by the formulas of the present day. 
The question, stripped of all disguise, was simply this: 
whether the pope or Henry Plantagenet was bhence- 
forth to be king in England; whether the canon law 
or the ancient usages should govern the realm. The 
Norman lords resolved the matter in their own rude 
way, when at length four of them left the royal pres- 
ence in hot anger, after hearing of some fresh indig- 
nity, and determined on bringing the controversy to 
a bloody close. Becket was murdered during the cel- 
ebration of the vesper service on the 29th of Decem- 
ber, 1170. He was canonized by Alexander III in 
1174, The pope excommunicated the murderers and 
their accomplices, and the king, who was generally 
looked upon as implicated, purchased absolution 
conceding to Rome the freedom of its judicial proceed- 
Joss, and by doing penance at the grave of Becket. 
Becket soon became one of the most popular English 
saints, and his shrine the richest in England. Four 
centuries later Henry VIII, 1588, had proccedings in- 
stituted against him for treason, his bones burned, and 
the gold and jewels which adorned his shrine carried to 
the royal treasury, His life may be found in all the 
English histories, which give various views of his char. 
acter, according to the ecclesiastical views of the writers. 
In 1859 Prof, Hippeau, of Caen, published La Vie de 
Saint Thomas le Martyr, par Garnier de Pont Saint 
Mayence, a poem of the 12th century, now issued for 
the first time, The introduction by the editor Is full 
of interest.—Rich, s. v.; Giles, Life and Letters of Th. 
& Becket (Lond. 1846, 2 vole. 8vo); Opera, ed. Giles 
(Lond. 1846-48, 5 vols. 8vo); Southey, Book of the 
Church ; Gieseler, Ch. Hist. per. tli, div, iit, § 62; Hase, 
Ch, Hist. § 189; Rale, Studies from History, |, 4-78; 


Becket remained in exile six years, and, mat- | 


‘Strasburgh. His writings were denounced in a royal 
proclamation of 1555. On the accession of Elizabeth 
he was restored to his old rectory, but the strong Prot- 
, eatant principles which he professed hindered his ad- 
vancement under a government which persecuted Pu- 
ritanism, He died at Canterbury, 1568 (or 1567?), 
He was s very voluminous writer in the Reformation 
controversy, and his vigor, earnestness, and erudition 
have kept his books in demand. They were collected 
in 8 vols. fol. (Lond. 1568-4), and have been recently 
teprinted by the Parker Society (Camb. 1643-4, 2 vols. 
8v0), with a sketch of Becon's life.—Princeion Ree. v, 


Beo’tileth, rae rian or (rd rediov BauenAaid 
|v. ¥, Berra\i@=Heb. M2QP MB, house of slaughter), 
| mentioned in Judith ii, 21, as lying between Nineveh 
‘and Cilicia, The name has been compared with Bac- 
taella (Baxratad\n), a town of Syria named by Ptole- 
my (ixix, 85) as situated in Castiotis (v, 15); Bactialt 
in the Peutinger Tables, which place it 21 miles from 
Antioch (comp. the /tin. Antonin.). The most impor- 
tant plain in this direction is the Bekaa, or valley lying 
between the two chains of Lebanon; and it is possible 
that Bectiloth is a corruption of that well-known name, 
if, indeed, it be o historical name at all. See Mannert, 
Alt, Geog. V1, i, 456.—Smith, o. y. 

Bed, properly My, mittah’, cAlvn, either for rest 
at night, Exod, viii, 8; 1 Sam. xix, 13,15, 16; 1 Kings 
xvii, 19; 2 Kings iv, 10,21; xi, 2; 2 Chron. xxii, 11; 
Psa. vi, 6; Prov. xxvi, 14; Mark iv, 21; Luke viil, 
16; xvil, 84; or doring lness, Gen. xlvil, 81; xlviil, 
2; xlix, 63; 1 Sam. xxviii, 28; 2 Kings i, 4, 6, 16; 
iv, 82; Mark vii, 80; Rev. ii, 22; often simply a sofa 
for ease and quiet, 1 Sam. xxviii, 28; Esther vil, 8; 
Amos iii, 12; vi, 4; once a sedan for pleasure, Cant, 
iil, 7; in the New Test. frequently a mere couch, con- 
sisting of a litter and coverlet, Matt. ix, 2,6; Luke 
vy, 18; Acts v, 15 (for which more properly the dimin- 
utive cundioy, “couch,” Luke v, 19, 24; or epaG- 
Barog, frequently occurring, usually ‘'bed,’’ once 
“couch,’’ Acts v, 15; and once in the sense of a more 
permanent sick-bed, Acts ix, 88); used also for bier 
for dead bodies, 2 Sam. ili, 81; and specially of the 
trichinium, or dinner-bed, Esther i, 6; Ezek. xxili, 41; 
“table,” Mark vii, 4. Another term of frequent oc- 
currence is 2903, mishkab’, coirn, which almost al- 
ways has the ification of marriage-bed, or some 
analogous idea (except in the Chaldee equivalent, 
329 of Dan.), and is often translated by terme ex- 
pressive of that sense, To these may be odded the 
poetic Fax", yateu’a, Job xvil, 13; Psa. Ixill, 6; 

exxxil, 8; signifying the same as the preceding in 
. Gen, xlix,4; 1 Chron, v,1; and ‘ chamber" in prose, 
1 Kings vi, 5, 6,10; also 98°, matetea’, Isa. xxviil, 
20; and, finally, O92, er’es, signifying, as the deriva- 
| tion shows, a canopied bed of more imposing style, for 
‘whatever purpose, Job vil, 18; Psa. xli, 8; cxxxil, 8 
| (in the original); Prov. vil, 16; Cant. i, 16; couch” in 

Pea, +i, 6; Amos fii, 12; vi, 4; and properly rendered 


Buss, Der H, Thomas (Ments, 1856, 8vo); Bataille, Vie| ‘‘ dedstend’’ in Dent. ili, 11. In this last-named passage 
de St, Th, Becket (Paris, 1848); Kaglish Cycivp. s. v.;| 9 coffin is thought by some to be meant, See Giant. 


N, Am, Rev. ixiv, 118. 


We may distinguish in tho Jewish bed the follow. 


Becon, Tuomas, D.D., prebend of Canterbury, | ing principal parte: 1. The bedstead was not always 
was born 1611 or 1612, place unknown. He graduated , necessary, the divan, or platform along the side or ond 
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of an Oriental room, sufficing as a support for the bed- 
ding, Sec BepcuamBer. Yet some slight and 

able frame seems imp! among the senses of the 
word Mzt,mitiah’, which is used for a “ bier” (2 Sam, 
iil, 91), and for the ordinary bed (2 Kings Sv, 10), for 
the litter on which a sick person might be carried 
(1 Sam. xix, 15), for Jacob’s bed of sickness (Gen. 
xlvii, 81), and for the couch on which guests reclined 
at a banquet (Esth.i,6). SeeCoucn. Thus it seems 
the comprehensive and generic term. The proper 
word for a bedstead appears to be (9, e’res, used 


Deut. lil, 11, to describe that on which lay the giant | 


Og, whose vast bulk and weight required one of iron. 
See Bepargap, 2. The substratum or bottom portion 
of the bed itself was limited to a mere mat, or one or 
more quilts. 8, Over this a quilt finer than those used 
for the under part of the bed. In summer, a thin 
blanket, or the outer garment worn by day (1 Sam. 
xix, 18), sufficed. This latter, in the case of a poor 
person, often formed the entire bedding, and that with- 
out a bedstead. Hence the law provided that it should 
not be kept in pledge after sunset, that the poor man 
might not lack his needful covering (Deut. xxiv, 18). 
4. The bed-clothes. The only material mentioned 


for this ie that which occurs 1 Sam. xix, 18, and the: 


word used is of doubtful meaning, but seems to signify 
some fabric woven or plaited of goat's hair. It is 
clear, however, that it was something hastily adopted 
to serve as a pillow, and is not decisive of the ordinary 
use. 5, In Ezra xiii, 18, occurs the word M02, he’ seth 
(Sept. mpooxegadaroy), which seems to be the proper 
term, Such pillows are common to this day in tho 
East, formed of sheep's fleece or goat's skin, with a 
stuffing of cotton, etc. Wo read of a “pillow,” also, 
in the boat in which our Lord lay asleep (Mark iv, 88) 
as he crossed the lake. The block of stone, such as 
Jacob used, covered, perhaps, with a garment, was not 
unusual among the poorer folk, shepherds, etc. See 
Pritvow. 6, The ornamental portions, and those which 
luxury added, were pillars and a canopy (Judith xiii, 
9); ivory carvings, gold and silver (Joseph. Ant, xii, 
21, 14), and probably mosaic work, purple and fine 
linen, are also mentioned as constituting parts of beds 
(Esth. i, 6; Cant. lil, 9, 10), where the word yr, 

iryon’ (Sept. gopsTor), seems to mean “' a Jitter” 
(Prov, vii, 16,17; Amos xi,4). So also are perfumes. 
—Smith, sv. See Suter. 


Be’dad (Heb. Bedad’, "3, xparation, otherwise 
for TN", son of Adad; Sept. Bapad), the father of 
Hadad, a king in Edom (Gen, xxxvi, 85; 1 Chr. i, 46), 
B.C, anto 1093, 


Be’dan (Heb. Redan’, 5/33, signif. doubtful; see 
below), the name of two men, 

1, In 1 Sam. xii, 11, we read that the Lord sent as 
deliverers of Israel Jerubbaal, Bedan, Jephthah, Sam- 
uel. Three of these we know to have been judges of 
Israel, but we nowhere find Bedan among the number, 
The Targum understands it of Sameon, and so Jerome 
and the generality of interpreters ; but this inte: 
tion goes on the supposition that the name should be 
rendered in Das, \, 6. one in Dan, or of the tribe of 
Dan, os Samson was. 
serves, it would have the same force as Ben-Dan, a son 
of Dan, a Danite, Such an intermixture of proper 
names and appellatives, however, is very donbtfal; and 
it is to be noted that Bedan is mentioned before Jeph- 
thah, whereas Samson was after him. Tho Septua- 
gint, Syriac, and Arable have Baruk, which many 
think the preferable reading (comp. Heb. xi, 82), Oth- 
ere think there was an actual judge of this name not 


mentioned in the O. T.; but this view ts subversive | 


of the whole history, and discountenanced by the par- 
allel account of Josephus. See Jupcz. A man of 
the name of Bedan occurs, however, among the poster. 
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Tn this sense, as Kimchi ob-' 
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| ity of Manasseh (1 Chron. vii, 17), and Junius, follow. 
‘ed by some others, thinks that the judge Jair is meant, 
and that he is here called Bedan to distinguish him 
from the more ancient Jair, the son of Manaseeh. The 
order in which the judges are bere named is not at va- 
riance with this view (Num. xxxii,41; Judg. x, 8, 4); 
| but surely, if Jair had been really intended, he might 
have been called by that name without any danger of 
‘his being, in this text (where he is called a deliverer 

of Israel, and placed among the judges), confounded 
with the more ancient Jair, It is therefore most prob- 
able that Redan is a contracted form for the name of 
the judge Aspon (q. v.). 

2. (Sept. Baday.) The son of Ullam, the great- 
| grandson of Manasseh (1 Chron. vii, 17). B.C. post 
| 1856, Sec the foregoing. 

Bedckamber (niwt] “111, room of the beda, 2 
Kings xi, 2; 2 Chron. xxii, 11; elsewhere 1209 7773, 

ing-room, Exod. vili,8; 2 Sam, lv, 7; 2 Kings vi, 
12; Eccles. x, 20), Bedrooms in the East consist of 
an apertment furnished with a divan, or dais, which 
is a slightly elevated platform at the upper end, and 
often along the sides of the room, On this are laid 
the mattresses on which the Western Asiatics sit cross- 
legged in the daytime, with large cushions against the 
wall to support the back. At night the light bedding 
is usually laid out upon this divan, and thus beds for 
many persons are easily formed. The bedding is re- 
moved in the morning, and deposited in recesses in the 
room made for the purpose. is a sort of general 
sleeping-room for the males of the family and for guests, 
none but the master having access to the inner parts 
of the house, where alone there are proper and distinct 
bedchambers, In these the bedding is either laid on 
the carpeted floor, or placed on a low frame or bed- 
stead. This difference between the public and private 
sleeping-room, which the arrangement of an Eastern 
household renders necessary, seems to explain the dif- 
ficulties which have perploxed readers of travels, who, 
finding mention only of the more public dormitory, the 
divan, have been led to conclude that there was no 
other or different one. Sea Divan. 


Oriental sleeping Apartment. 


Josephus (Ant, xii, 4, 11) mentions the bedchambers 
in the Arabian palace of Hyrcanus, The ordinary 
furniture of a bedchamber in private life is given in 
2 Kings iv, 10, The ‘‘bedchamber” in the Temple 
where Joash was hidden was probably a etore-cham- 
ber for keeping beds, not a mere bedroom, and thus 
better adapted to conceal the fugitives (2 Kings xi, 2; 
{2 Chr. xxii,11). The position of the bedchamber in 
the most remote and secret parts of the palace scems 
marked in Exod. viii, 8; 2 Kings vi, 12, See Ban. 


Bede, ‘‘ The Venerable,"’ one of the moet eminent 
fathers of the English Church, was born in the county 
| of Durham about 678 (between 672 and 677). His 
‘ early years were spent in the monastery of St, Paul at 
Jarrow, and his later education was received in that of 
St. Peter at Wearmouth, In these two monasteries, 
. which were not above five miles apart, he spent his 
'Jife, under the rule of Benedict and Ceolfride, who was 
the first abbot of Jarrow, and who, after the death 


' 
| 
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of Benedict, presided over both houses. At nineteen 
years of age he was made deacon, and was ordained to 
the priesthood, as he himself tells us, at thirty vears 
of age, by John of Beverley, Bishop of Hegustald 
(Hexham). Pope 

assist him with his advice; but Bede, it appears, ex- 
cused himself, and spent the whole of his tranquil life 
in his monastery, improving himself in all the learning 
of his age, but directing his more particular attention 
to the compilation of an Ecclesiastical History of the 
English Nation (Historia ete.), the mate- 
rials for which he obtained partly from chronicles, 
partly from annals preserved in contemparary con- 
vents, and partly from the information of prelates with 
whom he was acquainted. allowance for the 
introdaction of legendary matter, which was the fault 
of the age, few worke have supported their credit so 
long, or been so generally consulted as authentic 
sources. Bede published this history about the year 
784, when, as he informs us, he was in his fifty-ninth 
year, bat before this he had written many other books 
on various subjects, a catalogue arparnsd he subjoined 
to his history. So great was his reputation, that it 
was said of hn ‘hominem, in extremo orbis angulo 
natum, universum orbem suo ingenio perstrinxisse."’ 
He had « multitude of scholars, and passed hia life in 


study, in teaching others, and in prayer, thinking, like | The 


his master, John of Beverley, that the chief business of 
a monk was to make himeelf of use to others. In the 
year 735, shortly before Kaster,-bo was seized by a 
slight ottack of inflammation of the lungs, which con- 
tinued to grow worse until the 26th of May (Ascension- 
day). He was continually active to the last, and par- 
ticularly anxious about two works: one his translation 
of Jobn's Gospel into the Saxon language, the other 
some passages which he was extracting from the works 
of St. Isidore. The day before his death he grew much 
worse, and his feet began to swell, yet he passed the 
night as asaal, and continued dictating to the person 
who acted as his amanuensis, who, chetiag his weak- 
ness, said, “‘ There remains now only one chapter, but 

it seems difficult to you to speak.” To which he an- 
ewered, '' It is easy: take your mend it, and write 
quickly.” About nine o'clock CZ it for some of bis 
brethren, priests of the monastery, to divide among 
them some incense and other things of little value 
which he had preserved in a cheat. While he was 
speaking, the young man, Wilberch, who wrote for 
him, sald, ‘‘ Master, there 1s but one sentence want- 
ing;” upon which he bid him write quick, and soon 
after the scribe said, “ Now it is finished.” To which 
he replied, ‘‘ Thou hast said the truth—consummatum 
est, Take up my head; I wish to sit opposite to the 
place where I have been accustomed to pray, and 
where now altting I may yet invoke my Father.” 
Being thus seated, according to his desire, upon the 
floor of his cell, he said, ‘Glory be to the Father, and 
to the Son, and to the "Holy Ghost ;” and as he pro- 
nounced the last word he expired (Neander, Light in 
Dark Places, 162). He died, according to the best 
opinion, May 26th, 785, though the exact date has 
been contested. 

The first catalogue of Bede's works, as we have be- 
fore observed, we have from himself, at the end of his 
Ecclesiastical History, which contains all he had writ- 
ten before the year 781. This wa find copied by Le- 
land, who also mentions some other pieces he had met 
with of Bede's, and points out likewise several that 
passed under Bede’s name, though, in Leland’s judg- 
ment, spurions (Leland, De Script. Brit. ed. Hall, Ox- 
ford, 1709, i, 115). Bale, in the first edition of bis 
work on Britieh writers (4to, Gippesw. 1548, fol. 50), 
mentions ninety-six treatises written by Bede, and in 
his last edition (fol. 1559, p. 94) swells these to one 
hundred and forty-five tracts; and declares at the 
close of both catalogues that there were numberless 
plecea besides of Bede's which ho had not seen. The 
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following {a the catalogue of his vite _— by 
Cave: 1. De Rerum Naturd liber :—2. 
Ratione:—8. De Sex Etatibus Mundi tote at 
Paris, 1507 ; Cologne, 1587):—4. De temporibus ad in- 
igendlam temporum 5. Scriptura :—5, 
Sententia ex Cicerone et Aristotele :—6. De Proverdiis :— 
7. De substantia elementorum :—8. Philosophie lib. IV: 
—9. De Paschate sive quinoctio liber :—10. Epistola 
de divinatione mortis 4 vite :—11. De Arcd Nod :—12. 
De linguis gentium :—18. Oracula Sibyllina :—14. His- 
toria Ecoclesinstica Gentis Angloram libri V, a primo 
Julii Cesaris in Britanaiam adventu ad ann. 731 pertin- 
gentes (Antwerp, 1550; Heidelberg, 1587; Cologne, 
1601, 8vo; Cambridge, 1 1644 ; Paris, with the notes of 
Chifflet, 1681, ito) 15. Vita ss Cuthberti:—16, Vitas 
89, Felicis, Vedasti, Ce Atle, Patricii, Eus- 
tasti, Bertolft, Arnolphi (or Arnoldi), Burgundofore, 
Of these, however, three are wrongly attributed to 
Bede: the life of St. Patrick is hy Probus; that of St. 
Columbanus by Jonas; and that of St. Arnolphus, of 
Motz, by Paul the Deacon :—17. Carmen de Justiné 
(St. Justin beheaded at Paris under Diocle- 
tian) :—18. Martyrologium. Composed, as he states, 
by himself, but altered and interpolated in subsequent 
times, Sec the Preface of the Bollandists, ad Januar, 
cap. 4, and Prolog. ad Mensem Mart. tom. ii, sec. 5. 
corrupted Martyrology was given separately at 
Antwerp in 1564, 12m0:—19. De sits Hierusalem, e 
hooorum sanctorum:—20. Interpretatio nominsm Hebrai- 
corum et Grecorum in 8S. . occurrentium :—21, 
Ezcerpla et Collectunea. Unworthy mint Ss in tha 
opinion of Cave and Dupin, of Bede:—22. /n Ilexad- 
wae taken from Sts. Basil, Ambrose, and ‘Augustine : 
—28. In Pentateuchum et libros Regum :—24. Jn Same- 
elem:—25. In Esdram, Tobiam, Job (not by Bede, bat 
by Eee ot of Syda, the presbyter), et Canti- 
oa :—26. De Tabernaculo, ac vasis et vestibus cjus:—27. 
Commentaria tn JV Evangelia e Acta Apost.:—28, De 
nominibus locorum qa in Actis Apost, leguntur :—29. 
Commentaria in Epp. Catholicas et Apocalypsin :-—80. 
Retractationes et Quevstiones in Acta Apost, :—81. Com- 
mentaria in omnes Epist, 8. Pauli; a work almost en- 
tirely compiled from St, Angustine. (The most prob- 
able opinion is that this is a work of Florus, a deacon 
of Lyons, whose name it bears in three or four MSS. 
It ts, however, certain [from himself} that Bede wrote 
such o commentary as the present, and Mabillon states 
that he found in two MSS., each eight hundred years 
old, A Commentary on St. Paul's Epiatles, taken from St. 
Augustine, and attributed to but quite different 
from this which goes under his name. There can, 
therefore, be little doubt that the latter is the genuine 
work of Bede, and this of Florus):—82, Homilia de 
Tempore, viz., 83 for the summer, 82 for the summer 
festivals, 15 for the winter, 22 for Lent, 16 for the 
winter festivals, and various sermons to the people 
(Cologne, 1534) :—83. Liber de muliere forti, i. e. the 
Church :—84, De Offictis liber :—85. Scintille sive Lock 


Communes : —86, F tn Kbroa ales et 
Poalterii vereus :—87. De T Solomonis:—88, Quars- 


Chrieti, per sepiem 
torum (his Fenttential —48, Cunabula grammatica 
artis Donati :—49, De octo partibus Orationis:—50, De 
Arte Metricd :—51. De Orthogrophid :—52. De schemati- 
bus S. Scriptura:—58. De tropis 8. Scripture; and 
various works relating to arithmetic, astronomy, etc. 
etc. All these works were collected and published at 
Paris, in 8 vola. fol., 1545, and again in 1554, in 8 
vols.; also nt Basle in 1668; at Cologne in 1612; and 
again in 1688, in 4 vols. fol. The Cologne edition 
of 1612 is very faulty, There is also o pretty com- 
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ete edition in Migne, Patrologia Cursus, vols. 90-96 
paris, 1850, 6 shar eeo! An edition of the historical 
and theological works (edited by J. A. Giles, LL.D.) 
was published at London in 1842-8, in 12 vols. 8vo. 
The best edition of the Latin text of the Hisloria Ec- 
clesiastica 1s that of Stevenson (London, 1888, 8vo), 
which gives also a Life of Bede (English veraion by 
Giles, London, 1840 and 1847, 8vo), Besides the above, 
we have—b4. Acta &. i, attributed to Bede, 
and published by Canisius, Ant. Lect. v, 692 (or il, 4, 
nov. ed.):—55. Aristotelis Aziomata ita (London, 
1582, 8vo; Paris, 1604):—56, Hymns. Edited by Cas- 
sander, with Scholia, among the works of that writer, 
1616:—57. Hpistola apologetica ad Plegwinum Mona- 
chum +—58. Epistola ad Egbertum, Ebor. Antistitem :— 


vicensium, mentioned by William of Malmesbury, lib. 
cap. 3. The last three works were published by Sir 
James Ware at Dublin, 1664, 8vo:—60. Epistola ad 
Albinum (abbot of St. Peter's at Canterbury), given 
by Mabillon in the first volume of his Analecta :—61. 
Martyrologium, in heroic verse, given by D’Achery, 
Spicil, i, 23. Many works of Bede still remain in 
MS. ; a list is given by Cave. See Cave, Hist, Lit, 
anno 701; Dupin, Hist. Kcol. Writers, il, 28; Landon, 
Eccl, Dict. ii, 118; Geble, De Bedae cita et Scriptis 
(1888); Allibone, Dict. of Authors, {, 164; North Amer- 
tan Rev. July, 1861, art, iil; Biog, Unio. iv, 88; Engl. 
Cyclopadia, 8. v. 

Bede‘iah (Heb. Bedeyak’, M72, for M7-"733, 1. q. 
“<Qbadiah,” servant of Jehovah ; Sept. Badata), one of 
the family of Bani, who divorced his foreign wifo on 
the return from Babylon (Ezra x, 35). B.C. 458, 


Bedell, derived by Spelman, Vossius, and others 
from Sax. Bide/, which signifies a crier ; thua bishops, 
in many old Saxon MSS,, are culled the ‘' Bedclls of 
God," pracones Det, Tho name is now applied in Eng- 
land almost exclusively to the bedells of the univer- 
sities, who carry the mace before the chancellor or 
vice-chancellor. Martene says that the inferior appar- 
itora, who cited persons to court, were also called be- 
dells, Landon, Ecol, Dict. ii, 121. | 


Bedell, Gregory T., D.D., a 
distinguished minister of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, was born 
on Staten Island, Oct, 28, 1798, and 
graduated at Columbia College 1811. 
After studying theology under Dr, 
How of Trinity, he was ordained by , 
Bishop Hobart in 1814. His first 
charge was at Hudson, N. Y., where 
he remained from 18165 to 1818, when 
he removed to Fayetteville, N. C. 
Finding the climate unfavorable, he removed to Phil- 
adelphia in 1822, and a new church (St. Andrew's) 
was organized, of which he remained the faithful 
and devoted pastor until his death in 1884. In 1880 
he was made D.D. at Dickinson College. His zeal 
devoured his strength; no labor seemed too great, 
if he could win souls; and his memory is precioua 
among Christians of all churches in Philadelphia. He 
wrote a number of small religious books, and was, for 
several years, editor of the “‘ Episcopal Recorder.” His 
Sermons (Phil. 1885, 2 vole, 8vo) were edited by Dr. 
Tyng, with a sketch of his life.—Sprague, Annals, v, 
556; see also Tyng, Memoir of the Rev. G. T, Bedell 
(Phil, 1886, 2d ed.); Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 154, 

Bedell, William, an Irish prelate, was born at 
Notley, Essex, 1570, and educated at Emanuel Col- 
lage, Cambridge, whero he became B.D, 1599, His 
firet preferment was St, Edmondsbury, Saffolk, which 
he left in 1604 to become chaplain to Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, ambassador at Venicc, At Venice he spent 8 
years, and was intimate with De Dominis (q. v.) and 
Father Paul Sarpi (q, v.); and, on returning to Eng- 
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land, he translated Father Paul's iefory of the Com 
cil of Trent into Latin. In 1627 be was appointed pr 
vost of Trinity College, Dublin, and im 1629 tiny 
of Kilmore and He set himself to retorn 
abuses, and gave an example by relinquishing ove 4 
his dioceses (Ardagh). Through his labors many Bu 
manists, including priests, were conwerted ; ani br 
had the Bible and Prayer-book translated into In:h 
In 1641 he was imprieoned by the rebels, and divi iv 


consequence, Feb. 7, 1642. His Life, with the Letters b- 
‘addesworth 


trwocen Wi and Bedell, was published by Bist~ 
Barnet (Lond. 1685,8vo). See Coleridge, Works, v. 515 


Bedford, Arravn, an Oriental scholar of «~ 
He studri 
i at Brazenose College, Oxford, where he passed A.M 
59, Vite V. Abbatum Priorum Weremuthensium ef Ger-| in 1691. In 1692 he became vicar of Temple Church, 
i, | Bristol, and in 1724 he was chosen chaplain to t+ 


note, was born in Gloucestershire 1668. 


Haberdashers’ Hospital, London, where he died in 174). 


Among his works are, 1, #vil and Danger of Stoge-p'ia 


(Lond. 1706, 8v0):—2. The Temple Musie (Lond. 1716 
Bvo):—8. The Great Abuse of Music (Bvo):——4. Aw i> 
say on Singing David's (8v0):—5. A mdneaderr- 
sions on Sir leaac Newton's Chronology (Lond. 172% 
Bvo):—6, A Sermon at St. Bololph's, Aldgate, agzina 
Stage-plays (1780, 8v0) :—7. Scripture C) (Load 
1780, fol.):—8. Eight Sermone on the Doctrine of the Trin 
ity (Lond, 1740, 8v0) :—9. The Doctrine of Jeastificatice 
by Faith stated (1741, 8vo).—Hook, Ecel. Biog. ii, 217. 

Bedil. See Tix. 

Bedolach. See Bortiicm. 

Bedstead (073, e’res, Dent. iii, 11; elsewhere 
“couch,” “ bed”). bee hgerseae of the Jews for re 
pose and for the use e sick were usually perhaps 
simply the standing and fixed divans such ref those on 
which the Western Asiatics commonly make their beds 
atnight, The divan is probably meant in 2 Kings i, 4; 
xxi, 2; Psa. cxxxii, 4; Amos ili, 12 (Hackett’s Jum 
tra. of Script. p. 58-60). The most common bedstead 
in Egypt and Arabia is framed rudely of palm-sticks 
such as was used in Ancient Egypt. In Palestine. Svt- 
fa, and Persia, where timber is more plentiful, a bed- 
frame of similar shape is made of boards. This kind 
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Ancicnt Egyptian Lattice Bedstead. 


of bedstead Is also used upon the house-tops during the 
season in which people sleep there. It is more than 
likely that Oy's bedstead was of this description ( Dent. 
iil, 11), In the times in which he lived the pelm-tree 
was more common in Palestine than at present, and 
the bedsteads in ordinary use were probably formed 
of palm-sticks. They would therefore be incapable 
of sustaining any undue weight without being dic 
jointed and bent awry, and this would dictate the ne 
cessity of making that destined to sustain the vast 
bulk of Og rather of rods of iron than of the mid-ribs 
of the palm-fronds. These bedsteads are also of a 
length seldom more than a few inches beyond the av- 
erage human stature (commonly six feet three inch- 
es), and hence the propriety with which the length 
of Og's bedstead is stated to convey an idea of his 
stature—a fact which has perplexed those who eup- 
posed there was no other bedstead than the divan, see. 
ing that the length of the divan has no determinate 
reference to the stature of the persons reposing on it. 
There are traces of a kind of portable couch (i Sam. 
xix, 15), which appears to have served as a sofa for 
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sitting on in the daytime (1 Sam. xxvili, 8; Ezek. 
xxiil, 41; Amos vi, 4); and there is now the less rea- 
ton to doubt that the ancient Hebrews enjoyed this con- 
venience. Such couches were capable of receiving 
those ornaments of ivory which are mentioned in Amos 
vi, 4, which of itself shows that the Hebrews had some- 
thing of the kind, forming an ornamental article of fur- 
niture. A bed with a tester is mentioned in Judith 


xvi, 28, which, in connection with other indications, 
and the frequent mention of rich tapestries hung upon 
and about a bed for luxuriousness and ornament, proves 
that such beds as are still used by royal and distin- 
guished personages were not unknown under the He- 
brew monarchy (comp. Esth, i, 6; Prov. vii, 16 sq.; 
Ezok. xxiii, 41). There is but little distinction of the 


Modern Oriental Bed, with Canopy. 


bed from sitting farniture among the Orientals; the 
same article being used for nightly rest and during 
the day. This applies both to the divan and bedatead 
in all its forms, except perhaps the litter, There was 
also a garden-watcher’s bed, M}1>%, melunah’, render- 


Ancient Egyptian Couch, with Head-rest and Steps, 
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ed variously in the Auth, Ver, ‘‘cottage” and 
lodge,"’ which seems to have been slung 
like a hammock, perhaps from the trees (Isa, 
i, 8; xxlv, 20).—Kitto. See Ben; Canopy, 

Bee (M7134, deborah’, Gr. pidicoa), a 
grezarious insect, of the family Apida, or- 
der Hymenoptera, species Apis pep coms 
monly called the honey-bee, one of the most 
generally-diffased creatures on the globe, 
Its instincts, its Industry, and the valuable 
product of its labors, have attained for it 
universal attention from the remotest times, 
A prodigious number of books have been 
written, periodical publications have ap- 
peared, and even learned societies have been 
founded, with a view to promote the knowl- 
edge of the bee, and increase its usefulness 
to man, Poets and moralists of every age 
have derived from it some of their most 
beautifal and striking illustrations. 

The following is a mere outline of the facts ascer- 
tained by Swammerdam, Maraldi, Reaumur, Schirach, 
Bonnet, and Huber :—Jits anatomy and phy: }, COT 
prehending the antenne, or tactors, by which it exer- 
cises at least all the human senses; the eye, full of 
lenses, and studded with hairs to ward off the pollen 
or dust of flowers, and the three additional eyes on the 
top of the head, giving a defensive vision upward from 
the cups of flowers; the double stomach, the upper 
performing the office of the crop in birds, and regurgi- 
tating the honey, and the lower secreting the wax into 
various sacklets; the baskets on the thighs for carry. 
ing the pollen; tho hooked feet; the union of chem. 
ical and mechanical perfection in the sting; its organs 
of progressive motion ; its immense muscular strength: 
—the different sorts of bees inhabiting a hive, and com- 
posing the most perfect form of insect society, from 


The Honey-Bee, 1, Female, or Queen: 2, Male, or Drone; 
x h Nouter, or Worker. ve Jia 


the stately venerated queen-regnant, the mother of the 
whole population and their leader in migrations, down 
to the drone, each distinguished by its peculiar form 
and occupations :—the rapidity of their multiplication ; 
the various transitions from the egg to the perfect in- 
sect; the amazing deviations from the usual laws of 
the animal economy; the means by which the Joss of 
& queen is repaired, amounting to the literal creation 
of another; their architecture (taught by the great 
Geometrician, who ‘‘made all things by number, 
weight, and measure"), upon the principles of the 
most refined geometrical problem; their streets, mag- 
azines, royal apartments, houses for the citizens; their 
care of the young, consultations and precautions in 
sending forth a new colony; their military prowess, 
fortifications, and discipline; their attachment to the 
hive and the common interest, yet pationce under pri- 
vate wrongs; the subdivision of labor, by which thot- 
sands of individuals co-operate without confusion in tho 
construction of magnificent public works; the uses 
they serve, as the promoting of the fructification of 
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flowers; the amazing number and precision of their | misunderstood: “The Lord shall hiss for the fly that 
énstincls, and the capability of modifying these by cir- | is in the uttermost parte of the river of Egypt, and for 
cumstances, so fur as to raise a doubt whether they be the bee that is in the land of Assyria.” Here the fly 
not endowed with a portion, at least, of intelligence | and the bee are no doubt personifications of those in- 
resembling that of man. | veterate enemies of Israel, the Egyptians and Assyri- 
The bee is first mentioned in Deut. 1, 44, where Mo-| ans, whom the Lord threatened to excite against his 
ses alludes to the irresistible vengeance with which disobedient people. But the Aissing for them has been 
bees pursue thelr enemies. A eimilar reference to | interpreted, even by modern writers of eminence, 2s 
their fury in swarms is contained in Psa. cxvili, 12. | involving ‘‘an allusion to the practice of calling out 
The powerlessness of man under the united attacks of | the bees from their hives, by a hissing or whistling 
these Insects is well attested. Pliny relates that bees | sound, fo their labor in the fields, and summoning them 
were so troublesome in some parts of Crete that the | to return when the heavens begin to lower, or the shadows 
inbabitants were compelled to forsake their homes, | of evening to fall’ (Dr. Harris’s Natural Misory of the 
and ZJian records that some places in Scythia were! Bible, London, 1825). No one has offered any proof 
formerly inaccessible on account of the awarme of bees | of the existence of such a custom, and the idea will it- 
with which they were infested. Mr. Park (7yavels, ii, | self seem sufficiently strange to all who are acquainted 
87) relates that at Doofroo, some of the people, being in| with the habits of bees. The true allusion is, no 
search of honey, unfortunately disturbed a swarm of | doubt, to the custom of the people of the East, and 
bees, which came out in great nombers, attacked both | even of many parts of Europe, of calling the attention 
men and beasts, obliged them to fly in all directions, | of any one in the street, etc., by a significant Air, or 
80 that he feared an end had been pat to his journey, | rather Ais, as Lowth translates the word both here 
and that one sss died the same night, and another the | and in Isa. v, 26, but which is generally done in this 
next morning. Even in England the stings of two| country by a short significant dem! or other exclams- 
exasperated hives have been known to kill a horse in} tion. Hissing, or rather histing, ia in uso among us 
a few minutes, for setting a dog on any object. Hence the sense of 
In Judg. xiv, 5-8, it is related that Samson, aided | the threstening is, I will direct the hostile attention 
by supernatural strength, rent a young lion that war-| of the Egyptians and Assyrians against you.—Kitto. 
red against him as he would have rent a kid, and that! In the Septuagint version there is an allusion to the 
‘‘ after a time,"' as he returned to take his wife, he turn-! bee, immediately after that of the ant (Prov. vi, 8), 
ed aside to see the carcass of the lion, ‘‘and, behold, | which may be aes rondered—“ Or go to the bee, and 
there was a swarm of bees and honey in the carcass of 


learn how industrious she is, and what a magnificent 
the lion.” It has been hastily concluded that this 


1 

work she produces; whose labors kings and common 
narrative favors the mistaken notion of the ancients, | people use for their health. And she is desired and 
possibly derived from misunderstanding this very ac-| praised by all, And though weak in strength, yet 
count, that bees might be engendered in the dead Lod-| prizing wisdom, she prevails." This passage is not 
ies of animals (Virgil, Georg. iv), and ancient authors | now found in any Hebrew copy, and Jerome informs 
are quoted to testify to the aversion of bees to flesh, | us that it was wanting in his time, Neither is it con- 
unpleasant smella, and filthy places, But it may road-| tained in any other version except the Arabic. It is 
ily be perceived that it is not eald that the bees were | neverthelcas quoted by many ancient writers, as Clem. 
bred in the body of the lion. Again, the frequently-| Alex, Strom. lib. i; Origen, in Num. Hom. 27, and in 
recurring phrase ‘‘after a time,’ literally “after! Jsai. im. 2; Basil, Herameron, Hom, 8; Ambrose, v, 
days,’’ introduced into the text, proves that at least|/ 21; Jerome, in Ezek. iii; Theodoret, De Provideatia, 
sufficient time had elapeed for all tho flesh of the ani-| Orat, 5; Antiochus, Abbas Sabbs, Hom. 96; and 
mal to have been removed by birds and beaste of prey, | John Damascenus, ii, 89. It would seem that it was 
ants, etc. The Syriac version translates “the bony | in the Heb. copy used by the Greek translators. The 
carcass."’ Bochart remarks that the Hebrew phrase | ant and the beo are mentioned together by many writ- 
sometimes signifies a whole year, and in this passage it era, because of their similar habits of industry and 
would seem likely to have this meaning, because such} economy, For the nataral history and habits of the 
was the length of time which usually elapsed between | bee, see the Penny Cyclopedia, s.v. See Swarm. 


espousal and marriage (see ver, 7). He refers to Gen. 

iv, 8; xxlv, 55; Lev. xxv, 29,80; Judg. xi,4; comp. Oaperernas ‘i jour, DD Purge a 

with ver, 40; 1 Sam. i, 8; comp. with ver. 7, 20; and Manan bate with the Meth 2 

1 Sams B18 ond 1Sam, xxvii, 7. ‘The circumstance | ° pephadel 1 Sop cea a ret, 

shoves thet sufllent time had elapeod alnce thelr pon | ¢ctigoed to educate him for the mlnlstry in the Extab- 

session of it for all the flesh to be romoved. Nor is rons erynp Hobie repiceneeg tii rumba 
’ 


such an abode for bees, probably in the skull or thon x 
more unsuitable than'a petiese ba a rock, orin s tree, growing usefilness and esteem. His studious hab- 


or in the ground, in which we know they often reside, | 1t8 enabled him carly to lay deep foundations in theo- 
or those clay nests which they build pay naa in | Yogtcal knowledge, and his fidelity in his work was 
Brazil]. Nor is the fact without parallel. Herodotus cqual to the breadth of bis pc ina ent us seeane 
(¥, 14) relates that a swarm of bees took up their| v=" ecocaeceest Cat adesdt ls oaple ene 
abode in the skull of one Siliua, an ancient invader of Wesleyan Missionary Society, and in this highly ro- 
Cyprus, which they filled with honey-combs, after the sponsible office he continued to labor, with the entire 
inhabitants had suspended it over the gate of their| CMdence of the Church, up to the time of his death. 
city. A similar story is told by Aldrovandus (De Jn- To administering foreign missions he combined large 
sectis, 1, 110) of some bees that inhabited and built | 20% of views with careful attention to detail; and it 
their combs in a human skeleton in a tomb in a church is not too much to say that the wonderful success of 
at Verona.—In Ecclus. xi, 8, the production of honey the Methodist missions during the last quarter of 
by' bees, and its use as food, are also mentioned, Bees century is due largely to his skill and diligence. In 
must have been very common in Palestine to justity 1855 he visited the castern provinces of British North 
the title given to it of a land fowing with milk and| A™erica, and died April 22, 1856. He wrote many 
honey. They are still abundant there (Shaw, Trav, ores missionary reports, and slso An Emay on the 
p- 292 9q.; Ocdinann, Sammi, vi, 186), and mentioned | Constitution of Wesleyan Methodism (Lond. 1860, 8vo). 
in the Talmuct (Chelim, xvi, 7; Sabb. xxtv, 8). See | —/Veevan Mnutes (Lond. 1856), p. 80; Wesleyan Mag 
Philo, Opp. il, 63; Bocbart, til, 859. See Hoxer. | 2% July, 1866. 

The reference to the bee in Isa, vii, 18, has been! Beecher, Jacob, a ministor of the German Re- 
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formed Church, was born near Petersburg, Adams 
Co., Penn., May 2d, 1799, and studied firat at an acad- 
on in Hagerstown, Md., and afterward in Jefferson 

lege, Cannonsburg, Penn.; pursued his theolog- 
ical studies first at Princeton Seminary, and afterward 
continued them, in connection with the German lan- 
guage, in the newly-established Theological Seminary 
of the German Reformed Church, then located at Cur- 
lisle, Penn. He was licensed and ordained in 1826, 
He immediately took charge of the German Reformed 
Church of Shepherdstown, Va., ther with several 
affliated congregations. His health was always fee- 
ble. With the hope of improving it, he spent the 
winter of 1830-31 in the South, in the service of the 
American ary Jeg rag Union. He died July 15th, 
1831, Though life and the period of his labors 
were brief, such were his piety and zeal that few min- 
isters are more sacredly remembered in the German 
Reformed Church, He preached both in the German 
and English languages. 

Beecher, Lyman, D.D., an eminent Presbyte- 
rian minister, was born at New Haven, Conn., October 
12th, 1775. His father, David Beecher, was « black- 
smith, ‘' whose strong, positive character, whose many 
eccentricities, and whose great dark eyes gave him a 
celebrity in all the country round. As a boy he was 
placed with his uncle, Lot Benton, to learn farming, 
but {t waa soon found that his bent did not le that 
‘way, and he was sent to Yale College, where he grad- 
uated A.B, in 1797. During his college career he 
earned no distinction by scholarly acquirements, but 
was early noticed as a remarkably vigorous and orig- 
inal thinker and reasoner. In a debate on baptism, 
started among the students, he took the Baptist side, 
* because,’ as he said, ‘no one else would take it,’ He 
studied theology with Dr. Dwight for ono year, and 
was licensed to preach by the New Haven West As- 
sociation in 1708. In 1799 he was ordained, and in- 
stalled as pastor at East Hampton, Long Ialand, where 
he remained eleven years, at a salary of $800 a year. 
In 1810 he removed to Litchfield, Conn., then the seat 
of a famous law-echool, in which many of the states- 
men of the last generation were trained. Here he 
spent sixteen years of indefatigable pastoral labor, 
and here, too, he wrote his famous ‘ Siz on 
Tatemperance,' which were suggested by the sudden 
downfal! of two of his most intimate friends. In 
1826 he accepted a call to the Hanover Street Church, 
Boston, where he spent six years of immense activity 
and popularity, distinguished also by the boldness and 
success with which he oppposed Dr. Channing and grap- 
pled Unitarianism, which has never since been as dom- 
inant in Boston as before. In 1832 he accepted the 
presidency of Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, 
in which service, and that of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Cincinnati, he remained during twenty event- 
ful years, In 1833 seventy students withdrew from the 
seminary on account of a stupid rule, adopted by the 
trustees in Dr. Beecher's absence, with regard to the 
discussion of slavery, and this secession laid the foun- 
dation of Oberlin College. Oddly enough, Dr. Beecher, 
himself an abolitionist, and the father of Abolitioniete, 
was now the head of an institution stigmatized as ‘ pro- 
slavery.’ The doctrinal views of Dr. Beecher had al- 
ways been moderately Calvinistic, and he was charged 
by some of the stronger Calvinists with heresy. A trial 
ensued, ending In 1888, by the adoption of resolutions 
to which Dr. Beecher assented ; but the controversy 
went on until at last the Presbyterian Church (q. v.) 
was rent in twain by it. In 1852 Dr, Beecher re- 
signed agg esa of the seminary and returned to 
Boston. His declining years were spent in Brooklyn, 
where he died Jun. 10th, 1868, He was three times 
married, and was the father of thirtecn children, of 
whom several have risen to eminence: Edward, Henry 
Ward, Charles, ani] Thomas as preachers, and Catha- 
tine and Harriet (Mra. eee the author of '' Uncle 
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Tom's Cabin") as writers. He had a vigorous organ. 
ization, both physical and mental, and was equally 
noted for boldness and kindness. As an orator, he 
was one of the most peculinr, Urilliant, and effective 
of hisday., By nature he was a strong reasoner, yet 
he reasoned rather in the style of an advocate, aiming 
at a point, than of a judge or a statesman, aiming to 
cover a whole field of discussion. He apoke and wrote 
always for some immediate purposs.”’ Albert Barnes 
states that ‘no oratory he ever heard equalled Beech- 
er’s in his grand flights.” Dr, Noah Porter (New 
Englander, xxiii, 864) characterizes Dr. Beecher as 
follows: ‘‘ As a preacher, Dr. Beecher was deservedly 
eminent, But it would be a mistake to account him 
8 ranter, or a fervid declaimer, or an energetic exhort- 
er, or & devout rhapsodist, He was a thinker and a 
reasoner, His own sturdy and thoughtful intellect 
could be satisfied with no aliment less substantial than 
solid reasoning end sound common sense, and he could 
not bring himself to present to other minds any ma- 
terial different from that which he required for him- 
self. But reasoning in a sermon for the sake of its 
ingenuity, or speculation for mere speculation’s sake, 
his own soul abhorred. He must needs bring every 
argument to its practical conclusion, and then press it 
upon the conscience and the heart with all the pow- 
er which fervor, and encrgy, and tact could furnish. 
Plain language, apt illustrations, and fervent appeals, 
were the investments with which his nice sense of 
adaptation and his apostolical love of souls led him to 
clothe his reasonings. He did not trust exclusively 
or chiefly to his extemporary powcr, rare and servica- 
able as this might be. On many single discourses 
he bestowed the labor of weeks, and the felicity and 
choiceness of the language, as well as the arrangement 
and power of the thoughts, testify to the value of the 
labor and time expended. Some of his ablest occa- 
sional discourses will never coase to be models of the 
noblest kind of pulpit eloquence. As a reformer he 
was enterprising, bold, and judicious. The secret of 
his power and success lay in his firm faith in the pow. 
er of truth as adapted to change the moral convictions 
of men, and thus to reform the sentiments and prac- 
tices of society, and, as designed in the purposes of 
God, to accomplish great revolutions by means of its 
faithfal proclamation. His policy was bold, because 
he believed in God. He was enterprising, because he 
was assured that the cause was not his own. He was 
judicious, because his heart was set upon the work to 
be accomplished, and not upon any traditional ways 
of procedure on the one side, or any novel devices on 
the other, Hence he was inventive and docile; skil- 
ful by his quiet discernment to judge when tho old 
methods were outworn, and fertile to deviee those un- 
tried expedients which were best fitted to the ends 
which he believed could and should be accomplished. 
He was all things to all men, in the good sense of the 
phrase, because the apostolic feeling was emincnt in 
him, that by any means he might save come. But in 
all bis reforming movements his public spirit was con- 
spicuous in a large-hearted sympathy with the public 
interests, and an intense personal concern for the 
Church, bis country, and his race. This led him, 
when in an obscure on the farthest extremity 
of Long Island, to lay upon his own soul the reaponsi- 
billty for the practice of duelling, and to sound the 
trumpet note which rung throughout the land. This 
induced him to sympathize with the feebler churches 
in the thinly-peopled and decaying towns of Connecti- 
cnt, and to lay the duty of sisterly sympathy and aid 
upon the wealthier parishes, This moved him to see 
and feel the wasting desolations of intemperance, not 
in this or that family or social circle in Litchfeld 
alone, but to make this family and circle the image of 
thousands of families and communities throughout 
tho country, till the word of the Lord was a fire 
bones, and he could not but Lift hia voice in the 
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energy of & commissioned prophet. The preva- 
lence of dangerous error depressed and vexed his spir- 
it till it found relief in plans, and protests, and move- 
ments which were felt through New England. As a 
theologian he was thoroughly practical, and his views 
of theology. were moulded by a constant reference to 
ite manifest adaptation to the great end for which a 
revelation was given to man.” His autobiography and 
life, edited by the Rev. Charles Beecher, in 
1864-5 (N, ¥.2 vols. 12mo). His writings, chiefly ser- 
mons, temperance essays, lectures, and review arti- 
cles, were collected substantially, and published un- 
der his own supervision, In the Works of Lyman 
Beecher, D.D, (Boston, 1852, 8 vols, 8vo; vol. i, Leo- 
tures on Political Atheism ; vol. il, Sermons; vol. iii, 
Views in Theology).—Wilson, Presbyterian Almanac, 
beraphy of Dr Lyman Bescer (N.Y. 1884-6, vol, 
i hy of Dr. Lyman 6 , 2 vols, 
on sh aids ‘Sacra, April, 1858; New Englander, 
April, 1864. 

Beef. See Ox; Foon. 

Beéli’ada (Heb. Bedlyada’, 93992, whom Baal 
knows; Sept. ‘Eads v, Fr. Badiada), one of David's 
sons, born in Jerusalem (1 Chron. xiv, 7). B.C. post 
1045. In the parallel lists (1 Sam. v, 16; 1 Chron, 
iii, 8) he ts called by the equivalent name Erzapa, 

being, perhaps, originally in the name rather than 

, See Baar. 


Bedl’sarus (Beidcapoc), one of the chief Teracl- 
ites (‘‘ guides’’) that returned from Babylon with Ze- 
rubbabel (1 Esdr. v, 8); evidently the Birsnax (gq. v.) 
of the genuine texts (Ezra li, 2; Neh. vil, 7). 

Beélteth’mus (BeéAreOp0¢ v. r. BeerensO, Valg. 
Balthemus), given as the name of an officer of Arta- 
xerxes residing in Palestine (1 Esdr, fi, 16, 26); evi- 
dently a corruption of BIW dpa, lord of judgment, A, 
V. “chancellor ;” the title of Rehum, the namo imme- 
diately before it (Ezra iv, 8). 


Beél’sebub (BeAZeBovrA, Beerzescr) is the 
name assigned (Matt. x, 25; xii, 24; Mark iil, 24; 
Luke xi, 16 sq.) to the prince of the demons. It is 
remarkable that, amid all the dmmonology of the Tal- 
mud and rabbinical writers, this name should be ex- 
clusively confined to the New Testament. There is 
no doubt that the reading Beelzebul is the one which 
has the support of almost every critical authority ; and 
the Beelzebub of the Peshito (if indeed it fe not a corru 
tion, as Michaelis thinks, Supp/. p. 206), and of the 
Vulgate, and of some modern versions, has probabl 
been accommodated to the name of the Philistine god 
Baat-zesvs (q. v.). Some of those who consider the 
latter to have been a reverential title for that god be- 
Neve that Beelzebul ia a wilfal corruption of it, in 
order to make it contemptible. It is a fact that the 
Jews are very fond of turning words into ridicule by 
such changes of letters as will convert them into words 
of contemptible signification (e.g. Sychar, Beth-aven). 
Of this usage Lightfoot gives many instancea (Jor. 
Hebr, ad Matth. xii, 24). Beelzebul, then, is con- 
sidered to mean 531 33, |. q.deng-god. Some con- 
nect the term with dear, habitation, thos making 
Beelzebul = ofrodecrdrne (Matt. x, 25), the lord of 
the dwelling, whether as the ‘prince of the power of 
the air (Eph. li, 2), or as tho prince of the lower 
world (Paulus, quoted by Olshausen, Comment, in 
Matt. x, 25), or as inhabiting human bodies (Schleus- 
ner, Lez, 5. ¥.), or as occupying a mansion in the sev- 
enth heaven, like Saturn in Oriental mythology (Mo- 
vere, Phonis. |, 260). Hug supposes that the fly, under 
which Baalzebab was represented, was the Scarabans 
pilularius, or dunghill beetle, in which case Baalzebub 
and Beelzebul might be used indifferently, — Kitto, e. 
v; Smith, s.v. See Baatim; Fry. 


Be’ér (Hob, Beér’, “iB, a well), a local proper 
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name, denoting, whether by itself or in composition, 
Brite-, the presence of an artificial well of water. See 
Wer. It was thus distinguished from the frequent 
prefix En- (q. v.), which designated a natural epring. 
There were two places known by this name simply. 
See the compounds in their alphabetical order. 

1. (With the art., "MBI; Sept. 6 ppiap.) A place in 
the desert, on the confines of Moab, where the Hebrew 
princes, by the direction of Moses, dug a well with 
their staves, being the forty-fourth station of the He- 
brews in their wanderings from Egypt to Canaan 
(Num, xxi, 16-18). It seems to have been situated 
in the south part of the plain Ard Ramadan, not very 
far north-east of Dibon. Ses Exons. The ‘‘wilder- 
nese” ("3°T9), which is named as their next starting- 
point in the last clause of ver. 18, may be that before 
spoken of in 13, or {t may be a copyist’s mistake for 
“gag. So the Sept. who read cai ard gpiarog— 
“and from the well,’’ i.e. ‘‘from Beer.” Probably the 
same place is called more fully Beer-elim in Isa. xv, 8. 
(See Ortlob, De fonte baculis fosso, Lpz. 1718.) 

According to the tradition of the Targumists—e tra- 
dition in part adopted by the apostle Paul (1 Cor. x, 
4), this was one of the appearances, the last before the 
entrance into the Holy Land, of the water which had 
‘* followed" the people, from its first arrival at Rephi- 
dim, through their wanderings, The water, eo the 
tradition appears to have run, was granted for the sake 
of Miriam, her merit baing that, at the peril of her 
life, she had watched the ark in which lay the infant 
Moses. It followed the march over mountains end 
into valleys, encircling the entire camp, and furmish- 
ing water to covery man at his own tent door. Thie 
it did till her death (Num. xx, 1), at which time it dis- 
appeared for a season, apparently readering a special 
act necessary on each fature occasion for its evocation. 
The striking of the rock at Kadesh (Num. xx, 10) was 
the first of these; the digging of the well at Boer by 
the staves of the princes, the second. Miriam's well 
at last found a home in @ gulf or recess in the sea of 
Galilee, where at certain seasons its water flowed, and 
was resorted to for healing purposes (Targuma of Onke- 
los and Pseudo-Jon., Num. xx, 1; xxi, 18, and also the 
quotations in Lightfoot on John v, 4).—Smith, ». v. 

2. (Sept. Vat. Bary; the Alex, entirely alters the 
passage—xal tropedOn by b3@ Kai Epuytw ele ‘Papa; 
Vuly. in Bera.) A town in the tribe of Jadah, to which 


P- | Jotham fled for fear of Abimelech (Jadg, ix, 21). En- 


seblus and Jerome (Onomast. 8, v. Bnpa, Bera) 


Y | Beer in the great plain eight Roman miles north of ” 


Eleutheropolis; perhaps the well near Deir Dubban. 
By many this place {s identified with Besrorn (q. v.), 

Beé’ra (Heb. Beira’, NNQ, « Chaldaizing form 
= the well ; Sept. Benpci), the last son of Zophah, a de- 
— of Asher (1 Chron. vil, 87). B.C. long post 

Bet‘rah (Heb. Betrak’, MDNR, |. q. Bera, the 
well ; Sept. Benod v. r. Bend), the son of Baal, a prince 
(8Q}) of the tribe of Reuben, carried into captivity 
ey Pn Assyrian Tiglath-Pileser (1 Chron, v, 8). B.C. 


Be’Sr-e’lim (Heb. Betr’ Eiim’, O° “NE, well of 
heroes ; Sept. ro fone rod Aidsin; Vulg. putens Edin), 
a spot named in Isa. xv, 8, as on the “border of Moab,"’ 
apparently the south, Eglaim being at the north end 
of the Dead Sea, The name points to the well dug by 
the chiefs of Israel on thelr a) h to the promised 
land, close by the ‘ border of Moab” (Num. xxi, 16; 
comp. ver. 19), and such is the suggestion of Gesenius 
(Jesaia. p. 588). See Besr simply. Beer-Elim was 
probably chosen by the prophet out of other places on 
the boundary on account of the similarity between the 
sound of the name and that of M'2>"—the “ howling,” 
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which was to reach even to that remote point (Ewald, 
Proph. p, 288).—Smith, 2. v. 

Bes’ri (Heb. Bears’, "42, according to 
Gesen. ; enlightener, according to First; Sept. Bayo in 
Gen., Benoe: in Hos,), the name of two men. 

1. The father of Judith, one of the wives of Esau 
(Gen. xxvi, 84), B.C. ante1968. See Esau. Judith, 
daughter of Beerl, is the same person that is called 
in the genealogical table (Gen. xxxvi, 2) Aholibemah, 
daughter of Anah, and consequently Beerl and Anah 
must be the same person. See AHOLIBAMAH. Yet 
Beeri is spoken of as # Hittite, while Anah is called a 
Horite and aleo a Hivite, See Anan. It Is agreed 
on all hands that the name Horite (““M) signifies one 
who dwells in a hole or cave, a Troglodyte; and it 
seems in the highest degree probable that the inhabl- 
tants of Mount Seir were eo designated because they 
inhabited the numerous caverns of that mountainous 
region. The name, therefore, does not designate them 
according to their race, but merely according to their 
mode of life, to whatever race they might belong. Of 
their race we know nothing, except, indeed, what the 
conjunction of these two names in reference to the same 
individual may teach us; and from this case we may 
fairly conclude that these Troglodytes or Horites be- 
longed In part, at least, to the widely-extended Ca- 
naanitish tribe of the Hittites. On this supposition 
the difficulty vanishes, and each of the accounts gives 
us just the Information we might expect. In the nar- 
rative, where the stress is laid on Esan's wife being 
of the race of Canaan, her father is called a Hittite; 
while in the genealogy, where the streas is on Esau's 
connection by marriage with the previous occupants 
of Mount Selr, he is most naturally and properly de- 
acribed under the more precise term Horite.—Smith, a. 
v, Sce Horrre; Hivrre; Hrrrire. 

2. The father of the prophet Hosea (Hos, i, 1). 
B.C. ante 725. 

Be’ér-lahai’-roi (Heb. Beir’ Lachay Roi’, "NR 
ayn ond, signifying, acoording to the explanation in 
the text where it first occurs, well of [to] life of vision 
[or, of the living and seeing , 4. e, survivorship 
after beholding the theophany ; but, according to the 
natural derivation, wel of the cheek-bone [rock] of 
vision ; Sept. in Gen, xvi, 14, gptap ov ivimoy sidov ; 
in Gen. xxiv, 62, rd gpiap ric dpaotwe ; Vulg. puteus 
viventis et videntis me), a well, or rather a living spring 
(A. V. “ fountain,” comp, ver. 7), between Kadesh and 
Bered, in the wilderness, ‘‘in the way to Shur,” and 
therefore in the “south country” (Gen. xxiv, 62), 
which seems to have been so named by Hagar because 
God saw ber ("%) there (Gen, xvi, 14). From the 
fact of this etymology not being in agreement with 
the formation of the name (more legitimately, bint] 
S38), it has been suggested (Gesenius, Thes. p. 175) 
that the origin of the name is Lent (q. v.) (Judg. xv, 
9, 19), the scene of Sameon’s adventure, which was 
not far from this neighborhood. By this well Isaac 
dwelt both before and after the death of his father 
(Gen, xxiv, 62; xxv, 11). In both these passages 
the name is given in the A. V. as ‘‘ the well Lahai-roi.”” 
Mr. Rowland annoances the discovery of the well 
Lahai-rol at Boyle or Dfoilahi, a station on the road to 


Beersheba, ten bours south of Rubeibeh, near which is | **8°° 


a hole or cavern bearing the name of Beit Hogar (Wil- 
liams, Holy City, i, 465); but this requires confirma- 
tion. Thie well is possibly the same with that by 
which the life of Ishmael was preserved on a subse- 
quent occasion (Gen. xxi, 19), but which, according 
to the Moslems, is the well Zem-zem at Mecca.—Smith. 

Beé‘roth (Heb. Beeroth’, MiMND, wella; Sept, 
Bnpwr, BenowSa, Bnpw), one of the four cities of the 
Hivites who deluded Joshun into a treaty of peace with 
them, the other three being Gibeon, Chephirah, and 
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Kirjath-jearim (Josh, ix, 17). Beeroth was with the 
rest of these towns allotted to Benjamin (Josh. xviit, 
25), in whose possession it continued at the time of 
David, the murderers of Ishbosheth being named as 
beg ie fi it (2 Sem. iv, 2). From the notice in 
this (ver. 2, 8), it would appear that the original 
inhabitants kad been forced from the town, and had 
taken refage at Gittaim (Neb. xi, 84), possibly a Phi- 
ltstine city. Beeroth is once more named with Che- 
phirah and Kirjath-jearim in the list of those who re- 
tumed from Babylon (Eera ii, 25; Neb. vii, 29; 1 
Esdr. y. 19). Besides Baanabh and Rechab, the mur- 
derers of [shbosheth, with their father Rimmon, we 
find Nahari “the Beerothite’’ (2 Sam. xxiii, 87), or 
“the Berothite’’ (1 Chron. xl, 89), one of the ‘‘ mighty 
men" of David's guard.—Smith, sv, See also Brz- 
ROTH-BEvE-JAAKAN, 

The name of Beeroth is the ploral of Bexar, and it 
has therefore been taken by many for the same place. 
Eusebius and Jerome, however, both distinguish it from 
Beer (Onomast, s. ¥. BnowS), although there has been 
much misunderstanding of their Janguage respecting 
it (eee Reland, Palast. p. 618, 619), The former says 
that it could be seen in passing from Jerusalem to 
Nicopolis, at the seveoth mile; s description that to 
this day is true of a place still bearing the correspond- 
ing name of el-Bireh, which, since Maundrell's time, 
has been identified with this locality (Journey, March 
25). According to Robinson (Researches, i, 182), the 
traveller In that direction sees el-Bireh on his right 
after a little more than two bours from Jerusalem. 
Jerome, on the other hand, apparently misconceiving 
Eusebius as that Beeroth was om the road, 
from which be says it is visible, changes ‘' Nicopolis” 
to ‘‘Neapolis,” which still leaves the distance and di- 
rection sufficiently exact. Bireh is mentioned under 
the name of Bira by Brocard (vii, 278), in whose time 
it was held by the Templars. By the Crusaders and 
the later ecclesiastics it was erroneously confounded 
with the ancient Michmash. Bireh le situated on the 
ridge, running from east to west, which bounds the 
northern prospect, as behe’d from Jerusalem and its 
vicinity, and may be seen trom a great distance north 
and south, It is now a large village, with a popule- 
tion of 700 Moslems. The houses are low, and many 
of them balf underground. Many large stones and 
various substructions evince the antiquity of the site; 
and there are remains of a fine old church of the time 
of the Crusades (Richter, Wallfahrten, p. 64). Ac- 
cording to modern local tradition it was the place at 
which the parents of ‘the child Jesus” discovered that 
he was not among their ‘‘company”’ (Luke ii, 48-45) ; 
and it is a fact that the spring of e/-Bireh is even to 
this day the customary resting-place for caravans go- 
ing northward, at the end of the first day's journey 
rity Lege (Stanley, Pclest, p. 215; Lord Nugent, 

112), 

Bed’ roth-be’né-Ja’ukan (Heb. Betroth’ Beney’- 
Yadkan’, (ES7-732 NiAKD, wells of the sons of Jaa- 
ken; Sept. Bype? vidy Jaxiy), a place through which 
the Israelites twice passed in the desert, being their 
twenty-seventh and thirty-third station on the way 
from Egypt to Canaan (Num. xxzxili, 81,82; Dent. x, 
6). See Exopg. From a comparison of these pas- 
(in the former of which it is called simply Barz~ 
JAAKAS, and In the latter partly translated ‘‘ Beeroth 
of the children of Jaakan’’), it sppears to have been 
situated In the valley of the Arabah, not far from 
Mount Hor (Mosera or Moseroth), in the direction of 
Kadesh-Barnea, and may therefore have well repre- 
sented the tract including the modern fountains in 
that region, called Ain el-Ghamr, Ain el-Welbeh, ol- 
Hufeiry, el-Buweirideh, etc., lying within a short dis- 
tance of each other, Jankan (or Akan) was a ¢' 
ascendant of Seir the Horite (Gen, xxxvi, 27; 1 C 
i, 42), and the territory designated by the name of 
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children may therefore natarally be sought in this 
vicinity (see Browne's Ordo Saclorum, p. 270). Dr. 
Robinson (Researches, il, 588) inclines to identify thie 

lace with Moseroth, on account of the statement of 

usebius and Jerome (Onomast. 8. v.) that Beeroth 
Bene Jaakan was extant in their day ten Roman miles 
from Petra, on the top of the mountain—probably a 
conjectural tradition, Schwarz’s confusion of Wady 
and Jebel Aralf en-Nakah in the interior of the desert 
et-Tih with this place, under the name of Anaku (Pa- 
Jest. p. 218), is unworthy of farther notice. 


Bed‘rothite (Heb. Bearothi’, "T1989; Sept. By- 
pwSatog v. r, BySwpato,), an inhabitant of Bexroru 
(q. v.) of Benjamin (2 Sam. iv, 2; xxili, 87). 

Beér’-aheba (Heb. Beir’ She’ba, 33) “83, in 
pause Bear’ Sha’ba, 930) IND, well of swearing, or well 
of seven; Sept. in Gen. Sptap rod dpmopou or rod bp- 
kov; in Josh. and Jater books, Baprare; Josephus, 
And, i, 12, 1, BypeovBai, which he immediately inter- 
prets by Spx:oy dpiap), the name of one of the oldest 

laces in Palestine, and which formed the southern 
imit of the country. There are two accounts of the 
origin of the name. According to the first, the well 
was dug by Abraham, and the name given, because 
there he and Abimelech, the king of the Philistines, 
‘‘sware”’ (193%)3) both of them (Gen, xxi, 81), But 
the compact was ratified by the setting apart of ‘seven 
ewe lambe;” and as the Hebrew word for ‘‘seven"’ is 
33%, Sheba, it is equally possible that this is the mean- 
ing of the name, The otber narrative ascribes the ori- 
gin of the name to an occurrence almost precisely sim- 
ilar, in which both Abimelech, the king of the Philis- 
tines, and Phichol, his chief captain, are again concorn- 
ed, with the difference that the person oa the Hebrew 
aide of the transaction is Isaac instead of Abraham 
(Gen, xxvi, 81-83), Here there is no reference to the 
“eeven"’ lambs, and we are left to infer the derivation 
of Skibeah (M37, Shibak’, not ‘‘Shebab,’’ na in the 
Auth, Vers.) from the mention of the ‘‘swearing” 
(AZ2Y%) in ver. 81, These two accounts, however, ap- 
pear to be adjusted by the statement in ver. 18 that this 
was one of the wells originally dug by Abraham, to 
which Isaac, on reopening them, assigned the same 
names given them by his father. 

Beersheba appears to have been a favorite abode of 
both these patriarchs, After the digging of the well 
_ Abraham planted a “grove” (Duk, E” shel) as a place 
for the worship of Jehovah, such as constituted the 
temples of those early times; and here he lived until 
the sacrifice of Ieaac, and for a long time afterward 
(xx1, 88-xxil, 1,19). This seems to imply the growth 
of tho place into a considerable town. Here also Isaac 
was dwelling at the timo of the transference of the 
birthright from Esan to Jacob (xxvi, 83; xxvili, 10), 
and from the patriarchal encampment round the wolls 
of his grandfather Jacob set forth on the jourmoy to 
Mesopotamia which changed the course of his whole 
life. Jacob does not appear to have revisited the place 
until he made it one of the stages of his journey down 
to Egypt. He then halted there to offer sacrifice to 
“the God of his father," doubtless under tho sacred 
grove of Abraham. From this time till tho conquest 
of the country we only catch a momentary glimpee of 
Beersheba in the lists of the “cities” in the extreme 
south of Judah (xy, 28) given to tho tribo of Simeon 
(xix, 2; 1 Che. iv, 28), Samuel's sons were appointed 
deputy judges for the southernmost districts in Beer- 
shebs (1 Sam, vill, 2), its distance no doabt precluding 
{ts being among the number of the ‘holy cities’ (Sept.), 
to which be himself went in circuit every year (vil, 16). 
By the times of the monarchy it had become recogn 
as the moat southerly place of the country, 
tion, aa the place of arrival and departure for the cara- 
vans trading between Palestine and the countries lx- 
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ing in that direction, would natarally lead to the for. 
mation of a town round the wells of the patriarchs, and 
the great Egyptian trade begun by Solomon must have 
increased its im ce. Hither Joab's census ex- 
tended (2 Sam. xxiv, 7; 1 Chr. xxi, 2), and here Eh- 
jah bade farewell to his confidential servant ("7GS) 
before taking his journey across the desert to Sinai (1 
Kings xix, 8). From Dan to Beersheba (Judg. xx, 
1, etc.), or from Beersheba to Dan (1 Chr. xxi, 2; 
comp. 2 Sam. xxiv, 2), row became the established 
formula for the whole of the Promised Land; just as 
“from Geba to Beersheba” (2 Kings xxiii, 8), or “‘ from 
Beersheba to Mount Ephraim” (2 Chr. xix, 4), was that 
for the southern kin, after the disruption. After 
the return from the captivity the formula is narrowed 
still more, and becomes ‘‘ from Beersheba to the Val- 
ley of Hinnom” (Neh. xi, 80), One of the wives of 
ziah, king of Judah, Zibiah, mother of Joash, was 
a native of Polite (2 Kings xii,1; 2 Chr. xxiv, 
a From the incidental references of Amos, we find 
that, like Bethel and Gilgal, the place was, in the time 
of Uzziah, the seat of an idolatrous worship, apparent- 
ly connected in some intimate manner with the north- 
ern kingdom (Amos v, 5; vill, 14). But the allusions 
are 20 slight that nothing can be gathered from them, 
except that, in the latter of the two passages quoted 
above, we have perhaps preserved o form of words or 
an adjuration used by the worshippers, ‘' Live the ‘way’ 
of Beersheba!’ After this, with the mere mention 
that Beersheba and the villages round it (‘‘ daughters”) 
were reinhabited after the captivity (Neb. xi, 80), the 
name dies ontirely out of the Biblerecords, Inthe New 
Testament it is not once mentioned ; nor is it referred to 
as then existing by any writer earlier than Eusebius 
and Jerome, in the fourth century, who describe it iy 
a large village (Onomast. ewpn peyicrn, oicus grandis 
rhey pas go rte Np The latter elso 
where (Quest. ad Gen, xvii, 80) calls it a “town” (op- 
idum). In the centuries before and after the Mos- 
jem conquest it is mentioned among the episcopal cit- 
iea of Palestine (Reland, Palast, p. 620), but none of 
its bishops are anywhere named. The site seems to 
have been almost (see De Vitriaco, Geata 
Dei per Francos, p. 1070) till the fourteenth centary, 
when Sir John Maundeville, Rudolf de Suchem, and 
William de Baldensel recognised .the name at a place 
which they passed on their route from Sinai to Hebron. 
Ie was then uninhabited, but some of the churches 
were still standing. From that time till the recent 
visit of Dr. Robinson the place remained unvisited and 
anknown, except for the slight notice obtained by Sect- ” 
zen from the Arabs (Zach's AMonatl, Correep. xvii, 143). 
Dr. Robinson gives a clear idea of the southernmost 
district of Palestine, in which is Beersheba, and wi:h 
which the book of Genesis has connected 80 many fn- 
teresting associations, Coming from the south, ho 
emerged from the desert by a long and gradual ascent 
over swelling hills scantily covered with grass. The 
suramit of this ascent afforded a view over a broad bar- 
ten tract, bounded om the horizon by the mountains 
of Judah south of Hebron: ‘* We now felt that the des- 
ert was at an end. Descending gradually, we camo 
out upon an open un ig country; the shrubs 
ceased, or nearly so; green grass was seen along the 
lesser water-courses, and almost greensward; whilo 
the gentle hills, covered in ordinary seasons with grass 
and rich pasture, were now burnt over with drought, 
In three quarters of an hour we reached Wady es-Seba, 
a wide water-course or bed of a torrent, running bero 
W.S.W., upon whose northern aide, close upon the 
bank, aro two deep wells, still called Bir es-Seba, the 
ancient Beersheba, We had entered the borders of 
Palestine !"’ (Researches, i, 801), There are at present 
on the spot two principal wells, and five smaller ones. 
The former, apparently the only ones seen by Robin- 
son, lie fust a handred yards apart, and are po placed 
aa to be visible from a considerable distance (Bonar, 
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Land of Prom. p.1). The larger of the two, which 
lea to the east, is, according to the careful measure- 
ments of Dr, Robinson, 12} feet diam., and at the time 
of his visit (Apr. 12) was 44} feet to the surface of the 
water; the masonry which encloses the well reaches 
downward for 28} feet. The other well is 6 feet diaim., 
and was 42 feet to the water. The curb-stones round 
the moath of both wells are worn into deep grooves by 
the action of the ropes of so many centuries, and '“ look 
as If frilled or fluted all round,"” Round the larger 
well there are nine, and round the smaller five large 
stone troughs, some mach worn and broken, others 
nearly entire, lying at a distance of 10 or 12 feet from 
the edge of the well. There were formerly ten of these 
troughs at the larger well. The circle around is car- 
peted with a sward of fine short grass, with crocuses 
and lilies (Bonar, p. 5, 6, 7). The water is excellent, 
the best, as Dr. Robinson emphatically records, which 
he had tasted since leaving Sinai. The five lesser 
welle, apparently the only ones seen by Van de Velie, 
are, according to his account and the casual notice of 
Bonar, in a group in the bed of the wady, not on its 
north bank, and at a great distance from the other two. 
No ruins are at first visible; but, on cxamination, 
foundations of former dwellings have been traced, dis- 
persed loosely over the low hills, to the north of the 
wells, and in the hollows between. They seem to have 
been built chiefly of roand stones, although some of the 
stones are squared and some hewn, suggesting the idea 
of a emall straggling city. There are no trees or shrubs 
near the spot, The cite of the wells is nearly midway 
between the southern end of the Dead Sea and the Med- 
iterranean at Raphea, or twenty-seven miles south-east 
from Gaza, and about the same distance south by west 
from Hebron (20 Roman miles in the Onomaw. ; comp. 
Josephus, Ang, viil, 18,7). Ita present Arabic name, 
Bir ee-Seba, means “well of the seven,” which some 
take to be the signification also of Beersheba, in allu- 
alon to the seven ewe-lambe which Abraham gave to 
Abimelech in token of the oath between them, There 
is no ground for rendering it by ‘‘ seven wells," as some 
have done.—Smith, s. v.; Kitto,s.v. See Saxsag, 

Betsh’terah (Heb. Besehverah’, MIMS, prob. 
house of Astarte; Sept. 7) Booopa v.t. BeBapa; Vulg. 
Bosra), one of the two Levitical cities allotted to the 
sons of Gershom, out of the tribe of Manasseh beyond 
Jordan (Josh, xxi, 27). In the parallel list (1 Chron. 
vi, 71) it appears to be identical with AsutanotH 
(q. v.). In fact, the name {fe merely a contracted form 
of Beth-A shtaroth, the ‘‘temple of Ashtoreth’’ (Gesen!- 
us, Thea. p. 196; comp. 175)—Smith, s. v. 

Beetle (bi4N chargol’, q. d.‘leaper’”) occars only 
in Lev. xi, 22, where ‘a Is  empey as oe Be _ 
Aying creeping this 9° upon » whi 
legs phates Bog leap withal sealiogb re which 
the Israelitea were permitted to eat, The other three 
are the locust, the bald locust, and the grasshopper, re- 
spoctively rendered by the Sept. Bpotyog, drraen, and 
dxpic, while they translate by dgropayne (q. 4. 
“‘serpent-fighter’’), which Suldas explains as being a 

a locust (e180¢ depisoc, ur) fxov mripa). Pliny 
(xi, 29) and Aristotle (Hist. Anim. ix, 6) mention locusts 
that are serpent-destroyers, This Heb, word cannot 
mean the beetle. No species of scarabmus was ever 
used as food by the Jews, or perhaps any other nation, 
Nor does any Looe species answer to the generic de- 


scription given in the preceding verse: “This ye may | Egyptian 


eat of every winged creeper which goeth upon four 
(feet); that which hath joints at the upper part of its 
hind legs, to leap with them upon the earth’’ (comp, 
Niebuhr, Deserip, del Arabie, Copenhague, 1778, p. 88), 
Hence it is plain that the chargol 1s come winged creep- 
or, which has at least four feet, which leaps with its two 
bind jointed legs, and which we might expect, from 
the permission, to find actually used as food, This de- 
acription agrees exactly with the locus-tribe of insects, 
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which are well known to have been eaten by the come 
East from the earliest times to the 
» This conclusion is also favored by the 
derivation of the word, which signifies to gallop like 
English grasshopper and French sawlerelle, Al- 
though no known variety of locust answers the above 
description of Pliny and Aristotle, and, indeed, the ex- 
istence of any such species is denied by Cuvier (Grand- 
we's ed. of Pliny, Par. 1828, p, 451, note), yet a sort 

of locust is found in the genus 7rwzalis (fierce 


Trusalia Nagutue, 
or cruel), inhabiting Africa and China, and compre- 


hending many 6 which hunts and preys upon 
insects. It is aleo called the 7ruralis nasutus, or long- 
nosed. May not, then, this winged, leaping, insectiv. 
orous locust, and its various eee be “the chargol, 
after its kind,’’ and the dgiopayne of the Septuagint ? 
or might the name have arisen from the similarity of 
shape and color, which {s striking, between the Truxalis 
nasutus and the ichneumon; just as the locust gener- 
ally is, at this time, called camdlette by the Italiana, on 
account of its resemblance In shape to the horw? We 
know that the ancients indulged in tracing the many 
resemblances of the several parts of locusts to those of 
other animals (Bochart, Hieraz. pt. ii, lib. iv, ¢. 5, p. 476). 
It may be observed that it is no objection to the former 
and more probable supposition, that a creature which 
lives upon other insects should be allowed as food to 
the Jews, contrary to the general principle of the Mo- 
satc law in regard to birds and quadrupeds, this hav- 
ing been unquestionably the case with regard to many 
of flashes coming within the regulation of hav- 
ing ‘‘ fina and scales," and known to exist in Palestine 
at the present time—as the perch, carp, barbel, etc. 
(Kitto's Physical History of Palestine, article Fishes). 
The fact that the chargol is never made the means of 
the divine chastisaments (for which purpose a locust 
preying upon insects could ecarcely be used), concurs 
bat 4 this speculation, — Kitto; Smith. See Locust, 
The beetle, however, was very common in Egypt, 
and is the species called by Linneus Blatia Kgyphacus, 
thought by many to be mentioned in Exod. viii, 21, 
etc., ander the name 39, arab’, where the A. Y. ren- 
ders it ‘swarms of flies.” See Fry. Beetles are, by 
naturalists, styled coleopterous insects, from their 
horny upper wings, or shard; the species are exceed- 
ingly numerous, differing greatly in size and color, 
and being found in almost every country. The order 
of Coleoptera is divided into many families, of which 
the acarabaide and blatte, or common beetles and 
cock-chaffers, are known to every one, These crea- 
tures, like many others in the insect world, deposit 
thelr eggs in the ground, where et ey hatched, and 
tho appearance of their progeny rising from the earth 
is by some writers supposed to have auggested to the 
priesthood the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the dead, Certain it fs that beetles were very 
common in Egypt, and one of them, thence styled by 
naturalists Scarabews sacer, was an object of worship; 
and this fact gives strength to the conjecture that this 
creature ie meant in Exod, viil, as the sacred charace 
ter of the object would naturally render its employ- 
ment as a plague doubly terrible. Besides its being 
worshipped as a divinity, stones cut in the form ~?*>= 
beetle served as talismans among the F 
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The under surface was filled with figures cut in in- 
taglio of solar, lunar, and astral symbols and charac- 
ters. They wera held, according to Pliny, to inspire 
the soldier with courage, and to protect his person in 
the day of battle, and also to defend children from the 
malign influence of the evil eye. There is little rea- 
son to doubt that the Hebrews learned the use of these 


Anclent Egyptian Talismanlc Beetle. 


things In Egypt, but they were probibited by the Mo- 
saic law. The Gnostics, among other Egyptian eu- 
perstitions, adopted this notion regarding the beetle, 
and gems of gnostic origin are extant in this form, 
especially symbolical of Isis (q. v.). 


Beeve ("F3, bakar’, horned animals, Lev. xxii, 
19, 21; Nom. xxxi, 28, 80, 83, 88, 44; elsewhere ren- 
dered “ox,” “bullock,'’ herd,’ etc.; in Arabic, ab 
bukar), cattle, herds, applicable to all Rumninantia, the 
camels alone excepted; but more particularly to the 


Bovide and the genera of the larger antelopes, See, 


Ox; Bott; Deen; Goat; AnrELorpg, etc. 


Beg (Up3, bakash’, so rendered Pan. xxxvil, 25, 
elsewhere ‘‘aseek,"’ etc, ; byw, shadl’, Pea, cix, 10; 
Prov. xx, 4; eleewhere ‘‘ask,” etc,; dwarriw, Luke 
xvi, 8; mpocatriw, Mark x, 46; Luke xvili, 85; John 
tx, 8), Beggar (717%, ebyon’, 1 Sam. il, 8; xrwyde, 
Luke xvi, 20, 22; Gal. iv, 9; both terms elsewhore 
“‘poor," etc.). The laws of Moses furnish abundant 
evidence that great inequality of condition existed in 
his time among the Hebrews, for recommendations to 
the rich to be liberal to their poorer brethren are fre- 
quently met with (Exod. xxill, 11; Dent. xv, 11), but 
no mention ls made of persons who lived as mendi- 
cante, The poor were allowed to glean In the fields, 
and to gather whatever the land produced in the year 
in which it was not tilled (Lev, xix, 10; xxv, 5, 6; 
Deut. xxly, 19). were also invited to feasts 
(Deut. xii, 12; xiv, 29; xxvi, 12). Tho Hebrew 
could not be an absolute pauper, His land was in- 
allenable, except for a certain term, when it reverted 
to him or his posterity. And if this resource was in- 
sufficient, he could pledge the services of himself or 
his family for o valuable sum. Those who were indi- 
gent through bodily infirmity were usually taken care 
of by thelr kindred. See Poor. In the song of Han- 
nab (1 Sam, il, 8), however, beggars are spoken of, and 
such a fate is predicted to the posterity of the wicked, 
while it shall never befall the seed of the righteous, in 
the Psalms (xxxvii, 85; cix, 10); #0 that the practice 
was probably then not uncommon, In tho New Tos- 
tamont, also, we read of beggars that wero blind, dis- 
eased, and maimed, who lay at tho doors of the rich, 
by the waysides, and also before tho gate of the Tem- 
ple (Mark x, 46; Luke xvi, 20,21; Acts iii, 2). Bat 
we have no reason to suppose that there existed in the 
tlme of Christ that class of persons called vagrant beg- 
gars, who present thelr supplications for alms from 
door to door, and who are found at tho present day in 
the East, although less frequently than in the countries 
of Europe, That the custom of seeking alms by soand- 
ing @ trumpet or horn, which prevails among a class 
of Mohammedan monastica, called kalendar or karendal, 
prevailed also in the time of Christ, has been by somo 
inferred from the peculiar construction of the original 
in Matt, vi, 2. There ls one thing characteristic of 
those Orientals who follow the vocation of mendicants 
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Modern Oriental Yanton, or Reliyioas Beggar, 


which is worthy of being mentioned; they do not ap- 
peal to the pity or to the almsgiving spirit, but to the 
justice of their benefactors (Job xxil, 7; xxxi, 16; 
Prov. iii, 27,28). Roberts, in his Orient. /Usstrations, 
p. 564, says on Luke xvi, 8 (‘*I cannot dig; to beg I 
esis ty tess eran een neces iia 

by beggars when we te to * ry 
can scarcely believe their ears; and the religious men- 
dicants, who swarm in every part of the East, look upon 
you with the most sovereign contempt when you give 
them such advice. ‘I work! why, 1 never have done 
such a thing; Iam notable.’” Seo Arms. 


Beghards or B a religious association in 
the Roman Church, which formed iteelf, in the 13th 
century, in the Netherlands, Germany, and France, 
after the example of the Beguines (q. v.), whom they 
closely imitated in their mode of life and the arrangc- 
ment of their establishments. They supported them- 
selves mostly by weaving, but became neither so nu- 
Merous nor so popular as the Beguines. More gener- 
ally than the Beguines they associated with the heret- 
ical Fraticelli (q. v.), and the “Brethren and Sisters 
of the Free Spirit." They were suppressed by the 
council of Vionna in 1811. Most of them joined the 
third orders of St. Francis or St. Dominic, but yet re- 
tained for a long time their name and their mode of 
life. For a time they found a protector in the Em. 
peror Louis, but new decrees were jasued against them 
by Charles IV (1867) and Pope Urban V (1869). In 
1467 they became, by taking the usual solemn vows, 
& monastic association, which gradually united with 
| several congregations of the Francisean order. Their 
last convents and the namo itself were abolished by 
Popo Innocent X in 1650, 

The name Beghards was commonly given in tho 
18th and 14th centuries (juat as ‘ Pletist’ and ‘‘ Meth- 
| odist’’ wero afterward used) to persons who opposed cr 
revolted from the worldly tendencies of the Roman 
Church, The Waldenses, Wicklifites, and Lollards, 
in France and England, were #0 named. Seo Nean- 
der, Ch. /iet, iv, 803; Mosheim, De Beghard. et Beguin, 
| (Lips, 1790); Moshelm, Ch. J/ist. cent. xiii, pt. il, ch. 
\ fil, § 40, Other treatises on these orders have Leen 

written by Beler (Jen, 1710), Bruhns (Lub. 1719), 
Gotze (ib. 1719), Houston (Antw, 1628), See Be- 
ouinss ; Biave, 


Beginning (M"N73, ‘‘in the beginning,” liter. 
ally ag the head, Gen. i, 1; Sept, and New Teast. iv 
dpxy), besides its ordinary import, was with the He- 
Lrews an idiomatic form of expression for eternity, q. 
d, originally, In this sense it is employed alike by 
Moses and (in its Greek form) by the evangelist John 
(i,1), See Creation, 

Our Lord is also emphatically styled the Beginning 
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CApyn) both by Paul and John (Col. i, 18; Rev. 1, 8; 
iii, 14), and it is worthy of remark that the Greek phi- 
losophers expressed the First Cause of all things by 
the same word. See Locos. 

Beguards. See Broganve, 

Bégue, Lawnzet, a French heretic, lived toward 
the close of the 12th century, Man, he said, is able to 
attain to the highest degree of perfection, and may 
then accord to his body all he wants. He aleo denied 
the adoration of the consecrated wafer. He s also 
said to have preached against the corrupt life of the 
clergy. See Bzouarns and Beovines.—Hoefer, Bi- 
ographie Générale, v, 157. 

Beguinage (Beguinarum domus), the residence of 
a society of Brournes (q. v.). 

Be es, & female association in the Roman 
Church. The origin of loth the name and the associ- 
ation fs doubtful, A Belgian writer in the beginning 
of the 18th century derives it from a priest of Liege, 
Lambert le Bégue. Later some beguinages traced 
their origin to St. Begga, daughter of Pipin of Landen, 
though without historical grounds, Other writers 
have derived the name from beggen, to beg, though the 
Beguines have never been mendicants. A document 
found in the 17th century at Vilvorde dates the estab- 
lishment of a at 1056, and seers to over- 
throw the hypothesis of priest Lambert being thelr 
founder; but more thorough investigations have proved 
it to be spurious. The pretended higher age of some 
German beguinages rests on their being confounded 
with similar institutions, 

The 68, whose ‘number at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century amounted to about 1500, spread 
rapidly over the Netherlands, France, and Germany. 
There were often as many as 2000 sisters in their 

beguinaria), occ in 
house, A hospital and charch 
form the central points of the beguinage. The Be- 
guines support themselves, and also furnish the chest! 
of the community, ond the support of tho priests, tho 


officers, and the hospitals, by their own industry. The 4 


president of a beguinage Is called magistra, and is as- 
sisted by curators or tutors, usually mendicant friars. 
The vows are simple, viz,, chastity and obedience to 
the statutes; and any beguine can be freed by leav- 
ing the community’, after which she is at liberty to 
marry. As to dress, each beguinage chooses its par- 
ticular color, brown, gray, or blue, with = white veil 
over the head. Bilsck has become their general color, 
and to their former habit is added a cap in the shape 
of an inverted shell, with a long black tassel. The 
association made itself useful by receiving wretched 
females, by nursing the sick, 
and by educating poor chil- 
dren. In Germany they were 
therefore called soul-women. 
Like all the monastic orders, 
thelr community was invaded 
by great disorders, and the 
synod of Fritzlar in 1244 for- 
bade to receive any sister be- 
fore her fortleth year of age. 
Many were also drawn into 
the heresies of the Fraticelli, 
and tho whole community had 
to atone for it by continued 
pereecution. Clement V, on 
the council of Vienna, in 1811, 
decreed by two bulls the sup- 
pression of the Beguines and 
Beghards infected with here- 
sy ; but John XXII explain- 
ed these bulls as referring 
merely to the heretical Be- 
gharde and Beguines, and In- 
ae === toerfered in favor of the ortho- 
Beguine of Amsterdam, dox Beguines in Germany 
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(1318) and Italy (1826), The Reformation put an end 
to nearly all the beguinages in Germany end Switzer. 
land ; but all the larger towns of Belgium except Brus- 
sels have still beguinages, the largest of which is that 
at Ghent, which in 1857 counted about 700 inmates.— 
Mosheim, De Beghardis et Beguinabus (Lipsie, 1790) ; 
Hallmann, Geschichte des Ursprunges der Belgischen Be- 
gvinen (Berlin, 1843). See Brouarps, 

Behead (522, araph’, applied to an animal, te 
break the neck, Deut. xxi, 6; like weAsciZw, Rev. xx, 
4; but properly UNAM “OM, axoripadilw, to take 
off the head, 2 Sam. iv, 7; Matt, xiv, 10; Mark vi, 
16, 27; Luke ix, 9), a method of taking away life, 
known and practised among the Egyptians (Gen. xi, 
17-19), This mode of punishment, therefore, must 
have been known to the Hebrews, and there occur in- 
dabitable instances of it in the time of the early He- 
brew (2 Sam. iv, 8; xx, 21, 22; 2 Kings x, 6- 
8). It appears, in the later periods of the Jewish hic- 
tory, that Herod and his descendants, in a number of 
instances, ordered decapiiation Matt.” xiv, 8-12; Acts 
xii, 2). The apostle Paul is said to have suffered 
martyrdom by beheading, as it was not lawful to put 
a Roman citizen to death by scourging or crucifixion. 
See Pomtsemerrt. 

Behem. See Bonzr, 

Be‘heméth (Heb. behemoth’, Micha, Job xl, 15; 
Sept. Snpia; in Coptic, according to Jablonski, Pehe- 
mouf) is regarded as the plural of Mgh3, behemah’ 
(usually rendered ‘‘ beast" or ‘‘cattle’’); but commen- 
tators are by no means agreed as to its trae meaning. 


Among those who adopt e/phant are Drusius, Grotiue, 
ce raat Michaelis, etc., while among the advocates 
are Bochart (Hieror. il, 754 sq.), Lu- 

fair (Hiet, Hthiop. 1, 11), and Gesenins (Thes. Heb. p. 
a 188), The arguments wy last in favor of hia own 
view may be summed up thus: (1.) The general pur- 
pose and plan of Jehovah's two discourses with Job re- 
ire that the animal which in this second discourse is 
classed with the crocodile should be an amphibiour, 
not a terrestrial animal, the first discourse (xxxviii, 
xxxix) having been limited to land-animals and birds. 
(2.) The ctocodfle and hippopotamur, being beth ne- 
tives of Egypt and Zthiopia, are constantly mentioned 
by the ancient writers (reo Herod, fi, 69-71; 

Diod. i, 86; Plin. xxvili, 8). (8) It seems certain 
that an amphibious animal is meant from the contrast 
between ver. 15, 20, 21, 22, and ver. 28, 24, in which 
the argument seems to be, ‘‘ Though he feedeth apon 
grase,’’ etc., like other animals, yet he liveth and de- 
lghteth in the waters, and nets are eet for him thero 
as for fish, which by his great strength he pierces 
through. (4.) The mention of his tail tn ver, 17 does 
not agree with the elephant, nor can 331, as eome have 
thonght, signify the trunk of that animal; and (5.), 
though nina may be the plural ‘‘majestatis’’ of 
FSMD, beast, yet it le probably an Egyptian word sig- 
nifying sea-oz, put into a Semitic form, and used as a 


The following is a close translation of the poetical 
passage in Job (xl, 15-24) describing the animal in 
grin 


Behemoth that I have made (allixe] with thee! 
ian mika the the (nent eatle will bo eat 


his stren; ) in his Joina, 

Even his force in {the} sinews of his belly. 
He can sarve)) at tall [only] like a cedar; 
‘The tendons of ee ses Epo be ~ 

His bones [are as) tu! 

His frame like a Oa ite fron," 
Fe (ls the) master-plece of God: 
Mis Maker [only} can supply bis eword [1. e. tashen). 

For produce ell Ooty aly 4 

Even [though auimals of t! may fpore 
Treneath (the) ies wilt oe le, (there. 
To [the) covert ‘if (the) peeanarat| 3 

Lotunes ahall entewino him his shade, 

Oslers of [the] brook shall enclore him. 
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! ri awell—be wil! not start ; 
He nt) oa, alk a Jordan should rath to hl month. 


In his {very] eyes should (one! ori 


{the} ausres would 

‘¢Bat in some this description is more 
applicable to the elephant, while in others it ls equally 
90 to both animals, Hence the term behemoth, taken 
intensively (for in some places {t is admitted to desig- 
nate cattle in general), may be assumed to be a poeti- 
cal ification of the great Pachydermata, or even 
Herbivora, wherein the idea of hippopotamus Is pre- 
dominant. This view accounts for the ascription to it 
of characters not truly applicable to one species; for 
instance, the tail Js likened to cedar (provided 337 
really denotes the tail, which the context makes very 
doubtful; see Zeddel, Beitr, 2, Bibl, Zoologie), which 
is only admissible in the case of the elephant; again, 
‘the mountains bring him forth food ;” ‘‘he trusteth 
that he can draw up Jordan,” a river which elephants 
alone could reach; ‘his nose pierceth through snares,'’ 
certainly more indicative of that animal's proboscis, 
with its extraordinary delicacy of scent and touch, ever 
cautiously applied, than of the obtuse perceptions of 
the river-horse. Finally, the elephant is far mors dan- 
gerous as an enemy than the hippopotamus, which nu- 
merous pictorial sculptares on the monuments of Egypt 
represent as fearlessly speared by a single hunter stand- 
ing on his float of log and reeds. Yet, althongh tho 
elephant is scarcely less fond of water, the description 
referring to manners, such as lying under the shade of 
willows, among reeds, in fens, etc., is more directly 
characteristic of the hippopotamus. The book of Job 
appears, from many internal indications, to have been 
written in Asia, and is ful} of knowledge, although that 
knowledge Is not expressed according to the precisa 
technicalities of modern sclence; it offers pictures in 
magnificent outline, without condescending to minute 
and labored details. Considered in this light, the ex- 
pression in Pea. }, 10, “ For-every beast of the forest 
fs mine, and tho cattle (behemoth) upon a thousand 
hills,"’ acquires a grandeur and force far surpassing 
those furnished by the mere idea of cattle of various 
kinds. If, then, we take this plural noun in the sense 
here briefly indicated, we may, in like manner, con- 
sider the LevtaTHAx (q. v.) ita counterpart, a aimilar- 
ly generalized term, with the Idea of crocodile most 
prominent; and as this name indicates a twisting ani- 
mal, and, as appears from various texts, evidently in- 
cludes the great pythons, cetacea, and sharks of the 
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| surrounding seas and deserts, it conveys a more sab- 
lime conception than if limited to the crocodile, an an- 
' imal familiar to every and well known even 
in Palestine.”"—Kitto, s.v, See Hippororamcs. 
| _ Behistin or Bisutun (Lat. Bagistaenus ; Persian, 
| Baghistan, Place of Gardens), a ruined town of the 
Persian province of Irak-Ajemi, 21 miles east of Kir- 
. mansbah, lat. 84° 18’ N., long. 47° 30’ E. Behistan is 
: chiefly celebrated for a remarkable mountain, which on 
one side rises almost perpendicularly to the height of 
1700 feet, and which was in ancient times sacred to 
Jupiter or to Ormuzd. According to Diodorus, Sem- 
iramis, on her march from Babylon to Ecbatana, in 
| Media Magna, encamped near this rock, and, having 
| cut away and polished the lower part of it, had her 
own likeness and those of a hundred of her guards en- 
graved on it. She furtber, according to the same his- 
torian, caused the following inscription in Assyrian 
letters to be cut in the rock: ‘‘ Semiramis having piled 
up one upon the other the trappings of the beasts of 
burden which accompanied her, ascended by these 
means from the plain to the top of the rock.” No traco 
of these inscriptions is now to be found, and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson accounts for their absence by the supposi- 
tion that they were destroyed “by Khusrai Parvis 
whon he was preparing to form of this long scarped 
surface the back wall of his palace.” Diodorus also 
montions that Alexander the Great, on his way to 
Ecbatana from Sasa, visited Bebistun. But the rock is 
capecially interesting for its cuneiform inscriptions (q. 
¥.), which within recent years have been succeaafally 
deciphered by Sir H. Rawlinson. The principal in- 
scription of Behistun, éxecuted by the command of 
Darius, is on the north extremity of the rock, st a2 
elevation of 800 fest from the ground, where it could 
not have been engraved without the aid of scaffolding, 
and can now only be reached by the adventurous an- 
tiquary at considerable risk to his life. The labor of 
polishing the face of the rock, so as to fit it to receive 
the inscriptions, must have been very great. In places 
where the stone was defective, pieces were fitted in 
and fastened with molten lead with sach extreme 
nicety that only a careful scrutiny can detect the arti- 
fice, ‘ Bat the real wonder of the work,"’ says Sir H. 
Rawlinson, ‘‘ consists in the inscriptions, For extent, 
for beauty of execution, for uniformity and correctness, 
they are perhaps unequalled in the world, After the 
engraving of the rock had been accomplished, a coat- 
ing of silicious varnish had ‘been laid on, to give a 
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clearness of outline to each individual letter, and to 
protect the surface ayainst the action of the elements. 
This varnish is of infinitely greater hardness than the 
limestone rock beneath it. Washed down in some 
placea by the rain of twenty-three centuries, it lies in 
consistent flakes like thin layers of lava on the foot- 
ledge; in others, where time has honey-combed the 


rock beneath, it adheres to the broken surface, still | 


showing with sufficient distinctness the forms of the 
characters. The inscriptione—which are in the three 
forms of cuneiform writing, Persian, Babylonian, and 
Median—set fcrth the h right of Darius to 
the throne of Persia, tracing his genealogy, through 
eight generations, up to the Achwmenes; they then 
enumerate the provinces of his empire, and recount 
his triumphs over the various rebels who rose against 
him during the first four years of hie reign. The 
monarch himeelf is represented on the tablet with a 
bow in hand, and his foot upon the prostrate figure of 
aman, while nine rebels, chained together by the neck, 
etand humbly before him; behind him are two of his 
own warriors, and above him, another figure [see cut] 

The Persian inscriptions which Sir H. Raw! has 
translated are contained in the five main columns 
numbered in cat 1, 2, 8, 4,5. The first column con- 
tains 19 paragraphs, and 96 lines. Each paragraph 
after the first, which commences, ‘‘I am Darius the 
Great King,"’ begins with, “Says Darius the King.” 
The second column has the same number of lines in 16 
paragraphs ; the third, 92 tines and 14 phs; the 
fourth has aleo 92 lincs and 18 paragraphs; and the 
fifth, which appears to be a supplementary column, 85 
lincs. A transcription, in Roman characters, of the 
Persian part, with a translation in English, is given in 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, ii,4908q. The second, fourth, 
and fifth columns are much injured. Sir H. Rawlinson 
fixes the epoch of the sculpture at 616 B.C. See Jour. 
of Asiuhic Society, vol. x; Norris, Behistun Inscription. 

Behbmen. See Borume. 

Beirut. See Berrrvs. 

Be’kah (2293, be’ka, cleft, |. e. part), a Jowish 
weight of early use (Exod. xxxviil, 28), being half a 
SHRKEL (q. v.), the unit of value (Gen. xxiv, 22, “ half- 
shekel"’). See Mxtrotoor. Every Israelite paid one 
bekah (about 31 cents) yearly for support and re- 
pairs of the Tomple (Exod. xxx, 18). See DipRacuMa. 

Bekaim. Seo Mutseery. 

Bekker, Battuasag, See BECKER. 

Bekorah, See Misuxa. 

Bel (Heb. id, >2, contracted from 532, the Aramaic 
form of 233; Sept. Bij and BijAoc) is the name under 
which the national god of the Babylonians is cursorily 
mentioned in Isa. xivi, 1; Jer. 1,2; 1i,44, The only 

8 in the (apocryphal) Bible which contain any 
farther notice of this deity are Bar. vi, 40, and the ad- 
dition to the book of Daniel, in the Sept., xiv, 1, aq., 
where we read of meat and drink being daily offered 
to him, according to a usage occurring in classical 
idolatry, and termed Lectidernia (Jer. li, 44?). But 
@ particular account of the idal temple of Bel, 
at Babylon, is given by Herodotus, i, 181-188. See 
Base. It is there also stated that the sacrifices of 
this god consisted of adult cattle (xpoara), of their 
young, when sucking (which last clase were the only 
victims offered up on the golden altar), and of incense. 
The custom of providing him with Lectisternia may be 
inferred from the table placed before the statue, but it 
1s not expressly mentioned, Diodorus (li, 9) gives a 
almilar account of this temple; but adds that there 
were large golden statues of Zeus, Hera, and Rhea on 
its summit, with a table, common to them all, before 
them. Gesenius, in order to support his own theory’, 
endeavors to show that this status of Zeus must have 
been that of Sa‘urn, whilo that of Rhea represented 
the sun, Hitzig, however, in his note to Isa. xvii, 8, 
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more justly observes that Hera is the female counter 
part to Zeus-Bel, that she is called 20 solely because it 
was the name of the chief Greek goddess, and that she 
and Bel are the moon and sun. He refers for con- 
firmation to Berosus (p. 60, ed. Richter), who states 
that the wife of Bel was called Omorca, which means 
moon; and to Ammian. Marcell, xxili, 8, for a state- 
ment that the moon was, in later times, zealously 
worshipped in Mesopotamia. The classical writers 
generally call thie Bubylonian deity by their names, 
Zeus and Jupiter (Herod, and Diod, 1. c.; Plin, Hist. 
Nas. vi, 30), by which they assuredly did not mean 
the planet of that name, but merely the chief god of 
their religious system. Cicero, however (De Nat. Deor. 
til, 16), recognises Hercules in the Belus of India, which 
is 8 loose term for Babylonia, This favors the identity 
of Bel and Melkart. See Baan. The following en- 
graving, taken from a Babylonian cylinder, represents, 
according to Minter, the sun-god and one of his priests, 
The triangle on the top of one of the pillars, the star 
with eight rays, and the half moon, are all significant 
symbols, See Cuneirorm [NscRIPTIONS. 


Ancient Worsh!p of Bal, 


Bel AND THE DRAGON, History or, an apoc- 
ryphal and uncanonical book of Scripture. See APoc- 
RYPHA. It was always rejected by the Jewish Church, 
and fs extant neither in the Hebrew nor the Chaldee 
language. Jerome gives it no better title than that of 
‘‘ the fable” of Bel and the Dragon; nor has it obtain- 
ed more credit with posterity, except with the divines 
of the Council of Trent, who determined that it should 
form part of the canonical Scriptures, The design of 
this fiction is to render {dolatry ridiculous, and to exalt 
the true God; but the author has destroyed the illusion 
of his fiction by transporting to Babylon the worship 
of animals, which was never practised in that country, 
This book forms the fourteenth chapter of Daniel in the 
Latin Vulgate; in the Greek it was called the proph- 
ecy of Habakkuk, the son of Jesus, of the tribe of Levi; 
but this is evidently erroneous, for that prophet lived 
before the time of Nebuchadnezzar, and the events 
pretended to have taken place in this fable are assign- 
ed to the time of Cyrus. There are two Greek texts 
of this fragment; that of the Septuagint, and that 
found in Theodotion's Greek version of Daniel. The 
former is the most ancient, and has been translated 
into Syriac, The Latin and Arabic versions, together 
with another Syriac translation, have been made from 
the text of Theodotion. —Davidaon, in Horne’s /ntrod. 
new ed, i, 689. See DamreL (ArocryYPHAL Appi- 
TIONS TO). 


Be’la (Heb. id, sda, a thing swallowed), the name 
of one place and threo men. 

L. (Sept. Baddn.) A small city on the shore of tho 
Dead Sea, not far from Sodom, afterward called Zoan, 
to which Lot retreated from the destruction of the 
cities of the plain, it being tho only one of the five that 
was spared at his interceaston (Gen, xix, 20, 80). It 
lay at the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, on the 
frontier of Moab and Palestine (Jerome on Isa, xv), 
and on the route to Egypt, the connection in which it 
is found (Iss. xv, 6; Jer. xlviil, 34; Gen. xili, 10) 
We first read of Bela in Gen. xiv, 2, 8, where it 
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gamed with Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboiim, 
as forming a confederacy under their respective kings, 
fn the vale of Siddim, to resist the supremacy of the 
King of Shinar and his associates, It is singular that 
the King of Bela ts the only one of the five whose name 
is not given, and this suggests the probability of Bela 
having been bis own name, as well as the name of 
his city, which may have been so called from him. 
‘The tradition of the Jews onmngiie® reesei 
from having been repeatedly tu, yy earthquakes ; 
and In ha ramage Jer. xiviii, 84, ‘From Zoar even 
unto Horonaim (have they uttered their voice) as an 
heifer of three years old,’ and Tas. xv, 5, they absurd- 
ly fancied an allasion to its destruction by three earth- 
quakes (Jerome, Quast, Heb. in Gen, xiv). ‘There is 
nothing improbable in itself in the supposed allusion 
to the swallowing wp of the city by an earthquake, 
which 959 exactly expresses (Num. xvi, 80); but the 
repeated occurrence of 3b, and words compounded 
with it, as names of mon, rather favors the notion of 
the city having been called Bela from the name of its 
founder. This is rendered yet more probable by Bela 
being the name of an Edomitish king in Gon. xxxvi, 
82. For further information, see De Saulcy's Narra- 
tive, 1, 457-481, and Stanley's Palestine, p. 285.—Smith, 
8.v, See Zoar. 

2. (Sept. Badd, Badé.) The eldest eon of Benja- 
min, according to Gen. xlvi, 21 (where the name is 
Anglicized ‘Belah”); Num, xxvl, 88; 1 Chron. vil, 
6; vill, 1, and bead of the family of the Bevarres. 
B,C. post 1856, The houses of his family, according 
to 1 Chron. vill, 8-5, were Addar, Gera, Abihud (read 
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himself describes his home as being in Aram (Nom. 
xxil, 5; xxill, 7). Saul again, who reigned over 
Edom after Samlah, came from Rehoboth by the river 
Euphrates (Gen. xxxvi, 87), We read in Job's time 
of the Chaldsans making incursions into the land of 
Uz, and carrying off the camels, and slaying Job's 
servants (Job 1,17). In the time of Abraham we have 
the King of Shinar apparently extending his empire 
80 as to make the kings on the borders of the Dead 
Sea his tributaries, and with his confederates extend- 
{ng hie conquests into the very country which was 
afterward the land of Edom (Gen, xiv, 6). Putting 
all this together, we may conclude with eome conf- 
dence that Bela, the son of Beor, who reigned over 
Edom, was a Chaldean by birth, and reigned in Edom 
by conquest. He may have been contemporary with 
Moses and Balaam. Hadad, of which name there 
were two kings (Gen, xxxvi, 85, 89), is probably an- 
other instance of an Aramean king of Edom, as we 
find the name Ben-hadad as that of the kings of Syria 
or Aram in later history (1 Kings xx). Compare also 
the name of Hadad-ezer, king of Zobah, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Enphrates (2 Sam. viii, 8, etc.).—Smith, 
s.v. See Evom; Cuatpaax. 

4. (Sept. Badix.) A son of Azaz, a Reubenite (1 
Chron. v, 8). B.C, post 1618. Jt is remarkable that 
his country too was ‘‘in Aroer, even unto Nebo and 
Baal-meon ; and eastward ho Inhabited unto the enter- 
ing in of the wilderness from the river Euphrates” 
(8, 9). 

Be’lah, a less correct mode of Anglicizing (Gen. 
xlvi, 21) the namo of Brxa (q. v.), the son of Benje- 


Ahihud), Abishua, Naaman, Abosh, Shupham, and | min. 


Huram. The exploit of Ehud, the eon of Gera, who 
shared the peculiarity of so many of his Benjamite 
brethren in being left-handed (Judg, xx, 16), in slay- 
{ng Eglon, the king of Moab, and delivering Israel 
from the Moahitish yoke, is related at length, Judg. 
fii, 14-80. It is perhaps worth noticing that as we 
have Husham by the side of Bela among the kings of 
Edom, Gen. xxxvi, 34, so also by the side of Bela, son 


of Benjamin, we have the Benjamite family of Hushim | ; 


(1 Chron. vil, 12), sprung apparently from a foreign 
woman of that name, whom a ite took to wife 
in the land of Moab (1 Chr. viii, 8-11). See Bscuenr. 

3. (Sept. Badd.) A king of Edom before the in- 
stitution of royalty among the Israelites; he was a 
son of Beor, and his native city was Dinbabah (Gen. 
xxxvi, 82, 83; 1 Chron, i, 48). B.C. perhaps cir. 
1618. Bernard Hyde, following some Jewish com- 
mentators (Simon, Onomast. p, 142, note), identifies this 
Bela with Balaam, the son of Beor; bat the evidence 
from the name does not seem to prove more than iden- 
tity of family and race, Thore is scarcely any thing 
to guido us as to the age of Beor, ot Bosor, the founder 
of the house from which Bela and Balaam sprung. As 
regards tho name of Bela’s royal or native city Din- 
hobah, which Forst ond Gesenius render “tho place 
of plundor,”’ it may be suggested whether it may not 
possibly be s form of M3177, tho Chaldes for gol, after 
the analogy of the frequent Chaldes resolation of tho 
dagesh forte into nun, There aro several names of 
places and persons in Idumeea which point to gold as 
found there—as Dizauas, Deut, i, 1, ** placo of gold;" 
Mezaitas, " waters of gold,” or ‘‘ gold-streama,” Gen. 
xxxvi, 89, Compare Dehebris, the ancient name of 
the Tiber, famous for its yollow waters, If this deri- 
vation for Dinhabah be trua, ita Chaldee form would 
not be difficult to account for, and would supply an 
additional evidence of the carly conquests of tho Chal- 
dees in the direction of Idumsa. Tho name of Bela's 
ancestor Beor is of a decidedly Chaldee or Aramman 
form, like Peor, Pethor, Rehob, and others; and we 
are expressly told that Balaam, the son of Beor, dwelt 
{in Pethor, which ts by the river of the land of the chil- 
dren of his people, i. e. tho river Euphrates; and he 


Bo‘laite (Heb. with the art., AabBab’, "23M; 
Sept. 6 Badat), the patronymic of the descendants of 
Bsa (q. v.), the son of Benjamin (Num. xxvi, 38). 

Belcher, Joszrs, D.D., a distinguished Baptist 
tuinister, was born at Birmingham, England, in 1794, 
settled in the United States, and died July 10th, 2859, 


field, a Biography. He also edited The complete Works 
of Andrew Fuller, and the Works of Robert Hall, and 
was engaged in several other literary labors. 

Bel’emus (ByAcpoc), one of the Samaritans whe 
wrote hostile letters to the Persian king concerning 
the returned Jews (1 Esdr. il, 16); evidently the Bisu- 
Lam (q. ¥.) of the genuine text (Ezra iv, 7). 

Belgic Confeasion (Confessio Belgica), a confes- 
sion of faith framed by Guido de Brea, of Brabant, and 
others, about A.D. 1661 in French, and based on Cal- 
vinistic principles. It was translated into the vernac- 
ular in 1563, and was received as a symbolical book 
by the synods of Antwerp in 1566, of Dort in 1571, 
1576, 1579, 1681, and 1619; and recognised hy that of 
the Haguo in 1651, The copy recognised by the synod 
of Middelburg in 1581 is an abridgment of the original 
by Festus Hommias, which afterward bocame the rule 
of the Synod of Dort. Both have the same number 
of articles, and differ only in form, not in spirit. The 
shorter form is given by Augusti, Corpus Libror. Sym- 
bolicor, (Elberf, 1827, 8vo); the longer in Niemeyer, 
Coll. Confessionsm (Leips. 1840, 8vo). See Comrzs- 
SIONS, 

Belgium, o minor state of Europe, situated be- 
tween France, Holland, and Prossia, See Evrors. 

I. Church History.—Chistianity is said to have been 
introduced into Belginm as early as A.D, 42, through 
Eucharius, one of the seventy disciples; but Mateus 
(dled 180) is generally honored as the apostle of Bel- 
gium, through the whole extent of which he planted 
Christian churches. During the Crusades the Belgian 
nobility distinguished themselves by their zeal (seq 
Goprrer of Bouillon). In the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
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Map of Belgium and Holland. 


and fifteenth centuries, Belgium was the chief seat of 
the reformatory movements within the Roman Catholic 
Church, and produced several religious communities, 
whose discipline and life formed, by their more Bibli- 
eal and splritaal character, a favorable contrast to the 
groas superstitions of the majority of monastic institu- 
tions. To these belonged the Beghards and Begulnes, 
the Lollards, and eepectally the Fratres Communis 
Viteo (Brethren of the Common Life). The Reforma- 
tlon of the sixteenth century was opposed by the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, and later also by Erasmus, but 
found many adherents among the people; and its first 
martyrs, John Esch and Heary Vos, who were burned 
at Brussels July 1, 1523, were Belgians. The Inquisi- 
tion Introduced by Phillp I was anable to crush out 
tho Reformation, and led to tho revolution of the seven 
northern provinces. Seo HotLanp. In the southern 
provinces the predominance of the Roman Charch was 


secured by Alexander of Parma, and fortified by the 
Jesuits. Janseniam (q. v.) arose in Belgium, but did 
not long survive, as @ distinct organization, the first 
condem decrees of the pope. The edict of tol- 
oration (Oct, 18, 1781), by which Joseph II restrained 
the spiritual authority of the pope, declared 

a civil contract, and suppressed all monastic societies, 
merging them into one ‘‘ Fraternity of Charity,” met 
with a violent opposition. The states were against 
him and refused to pay taxes, and the emperor had to 
make important concessions, The union of Belgium 
with Holland after the overthrow of the Napoleonic 
rule greatly disnatisfied the Roman Catholic party, 
which united with the Liberal opposition for the 
throw of the Dutch rule and the eotablishmenr oe 
independent kingdom of Belgium (1880). 7 
Constitution, o compromise between the 

ties, gave to the Roman Cathollo party the 
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inde} of the state and a liberal support, but 
compelled {t, on the other hand, to consent to the es- 
tablishment of an unilmited liberty of religion. The 
subsequent history of Belgium is a strife of these par- 
tles especially with regard to the support which the 
state {a to give to the Church in questions of both an 
ecclesiastical and political nature (education, charitable 
institutions, etc.). The “Catholic” party is numeri- 
cally stronger than in any other European Parliament. 
Among its distinguished men belong De Merode, Count 
de Theux, Decharmps, Dedecker, It split, how- 
ever, into two subdivisions, one of which, the more 
ultramontane, wished to overthrow the compromise 
with the Liberals and put an end to religious tolera- 
tion, while the other, the Constitutional, declared them- 
selves for a faithful adherence to the Constitution. 
‘This latter view is by far the most prevailing. 

II. Ecclesiastical Statistics. —The total 
of Belgium was, at December 81, 1858, 4,628,089. In 
1846 the non-Catholic population was stated as 10,828 
(of a total population of 4,887,196), among whom were 
6678 Protestants, Lutherans, and Reformed, 790 An- 
giicana, 1886 Jews, 1019 promiscuous, and 600 of no 
religious persuasion, Since, the number of Protestants 
has increased more rapidly than that of the Roman 
Catholics, and a number of Protestant congregations 
have been formed, consisting entirely of converts from 
the Roman Catholic Church (one in Brussels alone 
counts more than one thousand converts). Helfferich 
(see below, the literature on Belgium) estimated the 
Protestant population in 1848 at about 25,000, which 
statement may have been a little too high, though 
there can be no doubt that the Protestant population 
at present amounts to over 20,000 souls. There are 
two different nationalities in Belgium, the Flemish 
(German) and Walloon (French). The Roman Cath- 
olic Church has her strong-hold among tho former. 
Of the four universities, one, Louvain, is Free Catho- 
lic, established and controlled entirely by the bishops ; 
one, Brussels, is Liberal and anti-Catholic; two, Ghent 
and Liege, are state universities, in which, therefore, 
professors of both parties are to be found, There is 
one archbishop at Mechlin, and five bishops (Bruges, 
Namur, Tournay, Liege, and Ghent). There are six 
farger and six smaller seminaries for the training of 
the clergy. The appropriations made for all religious 
denominations acknowledged by the state amounted 
fn 1859 to 4,051,942 fr. 75 cts. The religious orders 
are very numerous, and many of them, especially the 
Jesults, very rich. The Jesuits at Brussels continue 
the greatest literary work ever undertaken by the or- 
der, the Acta Sanctorum (q. v.). The religious orders 
conduct a large number of boarding-echools, and the 
primary instruction is almost everywhere in their 
hands (in particular, in the hands of the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools). The number of the members 
of the religious associations waa, in 1856, 14,859, viz., 
2523 men and 12,830 women, and it is rapidly increas- 
ing. The leading periodicals of the Roman Catholics 
are, Rerue Catholique de Louvain; Précte historigues et 
litteraires, a semi-monthly, published by the Jesuits in 
Brussels; the Journal historique et littéraire, a monthly, 
cher at eyoalasal crank er moat influential 
among the man organs of the Catholic party 
fs the Journal so tesaaies 

Tho largest body of Protestants is the Protestant 
Union, which is recognised and supported by the state, 
and in 1854 embraced fourteen congregations, two of 
which (Mary Hoorbecke, near Ghent, and Dour, in Hen- 
negan) date from the time of the Reformation, The 
number of preachers in 1859 was sixteen. The annual 
synod consists of all the preachers and two or three la: 
delegates of every congregation. The Evangelical So- 
clety (Sociste dique Belge), which formed iteclf in 
Brussels in 1885, after the model of the evangelical 
societies of Paris and Geneva, baa established a con- 
siderable number of congregations, which Increases 
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annually, It had, in 1864, 20 charches and stations, 
18 pastors and evangelists, 12 schools attended by 675 
children, and a membership of from 6000 to 7000. The 
Episcopal Church of England has four congregatians, 
tho Lutherans one, at Brussels, in which city there aro 
also two independent religious associations. ‘The Bi- 
ble Society had distributed (ap to 1859) about two 
hundred thousand copies of the Bible. 

IIf. Literature.—Dufau, La Belg. Chrétienne (Liege, 
1847, incomplete, reaching as far as the time of the Car- 
lovingians); Helfferich, Belgien ia p » kirchli- 
cher, pddagogischer,s. artistischrr Besichung (Pforzheim, 
1848); Horn, Statist. Gemalde des Kimigr, Belgien: (Des- 
ean, 1858); Schem, £ccl, Year-book for 1859, p.180, 197. 

Be’lial stands often, in the Auth. Vers. (after the 
Valg.), a8 a proper name for the Heb. word >3*>2 
(Beliya’ dl, Sept. asually translates Aowo¢, rapavo- 
pia, ete.), In accordance with 2 Cor. vi, 15. This is 
particalarly the case where it is connected with the 
expressions S7N, man of, or }3, son of; in other in- 
stances it is translated by ‘‘ wicked," or some equivalent 
term (Dent. xv, 9; Psa. xli, 8; ci, 8; Prov. vi, 12; xvi, 
27; xix, 28; Nah.i,11,15), There can be no question, 
however, that the word is not to be regarded as a prop- 
er name In the O, T.; its meaning is worthleseacas, and 
hence recklessness, lawlessrces, te etymology is uncer- 
tain: tho first part, "23, = without; the second part bas 
been variously connected with?Si9, yoke, as in the 
Vulg. (Judg, xix, 22), In tho sense of unbridled, rebel- 
Rows; with M3, to ascend, as = without ascent, that ia, 
of the lowest condition ; and lastly with 539, to be useful, 
an = tcithout usefulness, that is, good fur nothing (Gese- 
olus, Thesaur. p. 209). The latter appears to be the most 
probable, not only in regard to sense, but alko as ex- 
plaining the unusual fusion of the two words, the ° at 
the end of the one and at the beginning of the other 
leading to a crasis, originally in the pronunciation, and 
afterward in the writing. The som OF macrm 
of Belial must be understood as meaning simply a 
worthless, Jawless fellow (Sept. rapdvopoc). It oc- 
cars frequently in this sense in the bh ical books 
(Judg. xix, 22; xx, 18; 1 Sam, {, 16; i, 12; x, 27; 
xxv, 17, 26; xxx, 22; 2 Sam, xvi, 7; xx,1; 1 Kings 
xxi, 10; 2 Chr. xiii, 7), and only once in the earlier 
books (Deut. xiii, 18). The adjunct GS fs occasion- 
ally omitted, as in 2 Sam. xxiil, 6, and Job xxxiv, 18, 
where bs¥53 stands by iteelf, as a term of reproach. 
The later Hebrews used para and pwpé in a similar 
manner (Matt. v, 22); the latter Is perhaps the most 
analogous; in 1 Sam. xxv, 26, Nabal 3 = pwpdc) 
Is described as a man of Belial, as though the terms 
were equivalent. 

In the N. T, the term appears (in the best MSS.) in 
the form BeAiap, and not BeAiad, as given in the Auth, 
Vers. (Soin the Test, XJI Patr. p. 689; 687, 619, ete.) 
The change of A into p was common; we have an 
instance even in Biblical Hebrew, Mazearoth (Job 
2xxvili, 82) for mazzaloth (2 Kings xxili, 6); in Chal- 
deo we meet with NZ°M for D"XSM, and various other 
fostances; the same change occurred in the Dorie dia- 
lect (gadpog for gavdAoc), with which the Alexandrine 
writers were most familiar. The term, as used in 2 
Cor, vi, 15, is generally understood as an appellative of 
Satan, as the personification of all that was bad; Ben- 
gel (Gnomon, in loc.) explains it of Antichrist, as more 
strictly the opposite of Christ. By some it is here ex- 
plained as referring to a dwmon (Castell, Lez. 2. v. 
Beliar), or Satan himself (comp. Ephes. ii, 2); but in 


Y |the O, T. it never hes this meaning (Michaelis, Sap- 


plem, p. 1119).—Smith, s. 7. 


Belief, in its general acceptation, denotes a persua- 
sion or an assent of the mind to the truth of any prop- 
osition. “In this sense belief does not relate to any 
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particular kind of means or arguments, but may be 
produced by any means whatever: thus we are said 
to believe our senses, to believe our reason, to believe 
- @witness. Belief, in a more restricted sense, denotes 
that kind of assent which is grounded only on the au- 
thority or testimony of some person. In this sense 
belief stands opposed to knowledge and science. We 
do not eay that we believe snow to be white, but that 
ae crigheal of our mental 
in 0} structure of our ol i 
@ firm foundation has been laid for the caouteatel 
truth, We set out in our intellectual career with be- 
Ueving, and that, too, on the strongest af all evidence, 
80 far as we are concerned—the evidence of conscious- 
ness, Dr. Reid, in his Inguiry into the Human Mind, 
—_ to think that we have been endowed with two 
riginal Sos mee principle of veracity and a prin- 
sips ofietal y—both of which he regards as origin- 
al instincts, The first of these is a propensity to speak 
and to use the signs of language, so as to convey our 
real sentiments. ‘When I reflect upon my actions 
moat attentively," says Dr. Reid, “ I am not conscions 
that, in speaking truth, I am influenced on ordinary 
occasions by any motive, moral or political. I find 
that truth is always at the door of my lips, and goes 
forth spontaneously if not held back. It requires 
neither good nor bad intention to bring it forte, bat 
only that I be artless and undesigning. There may, 
ns, be temptations to falsehood which would be 
too strong for the natural principle of veracity, unaided 
by the principles of honor and virtue; but, where 
there is no sach temptation, we speak truth by in- 
Lengel That there is such an original tendency both 
to speak the truth and to believe, we readily admit; 
and it is the possession of euch a principle which fits 
us for appreciating evidence and feeling the force of 
st ment. If by the word instinct be meant an origi- 
principle of our nature, we are not disposed to 
ars to the use of the expression by Dr, Reid in 
speaking of our tendency to believe; but there seems 
to be no necessity for the assertion of two original prin- 
ciples, the one leading us to speak, and the other to be- 
lieve the truth. It is enough, surely, that we set out at 
first with a tendeacy to believe dogmatically and firm- 
ly, and are thus far unacquainted with doubt or error. 
If such be the original framework of our constitution, 
truth will ever, while we retain our nature, be our 
native element, and therefore always more familiar to 
us than falsehood, There may be temptations to for- 
get this characteristic element of nature, and to trans- 
gress the boundary of truth; but in doing 90 we are 
violating the original law of our mental stracture, and 
the moment that the unnataral pressure is removed, 
the mind will return to its former tendency to speak 
trath rather than falsehood, Thus formed, we are pre- 
pared to believe, in the first instance, every thing in- 
discriminately ; but when reluctantly compelled to 
admit the existence of falsehood, wo do not, because 
we cannot, part with the original "tendency to believe. 
Hesitation and doubt are introduced, not so, however, 
as to destroy our natura; but, still retaining our par- 
tiality for the truth, we como precisely into that situa- 
tion which is the best fitted for balancing probabilities, 
and weighing the evidenco for and against any state- 
ment which is presented to ns. Wo atill incline de- 
eldedly toward the truth, and yet wo aro aware of the 
existence of falsehood, and to somo extent, therefore, 
ded against it. There is no necessity, however, 
for an original principle of credulity in opposition to 
that of veracity. It is sufficient that truth is tho rule, 
falsehood the exception; and if the inclination pre- 
ponderates in favor of the rule, wo require no more 
than s simple knowledge that there are exceptions, 
Thus it is that man has been provided by his Creator 
with a standard by means of which he may judge of 
the troth and reality of things. And while, therefore, 
we define belief to be the agreement or disagreement 
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of objects and qualities with this state of things, it 
must be borne in mind that the primary laws of con- 
sclousness, the ultimate conditions of thought, are the 
Means according to which this agreement or disagree- 
ment is ascertained. The standard of truth lies deep 
in the constitution of man, and if he faile to judge 
rightly In reference to any statement, the error Is to 
be found, not in the standard, but in a perverse mis- 
application of the standard. And herein lies the dif- 
ference in the opinions of men. They are each of 
them provided with an unerring standard {n so far a8 
they are concerned. They do not, because they can- 
not disbelievo the primary laws of thought or self- 
consciousness; but in the application of these they 
commence a system of error, and therefore of doubt, 
two | leading at length to disbelief. ‘The original belief is 
certain, because the standard is certain on which it is 
grounded; and could all other facts and events be 
brought back to the same standard, the judgment, as 
to their truth or falsehood, would, eo far as we are con- 
cerned, be unerring, Now the great design for which, 
in every case of doubt or disputation, evidence and ar- 
guments of cvery kind aro adduced Is, that the appeal 
may be carried through a variety of different steps to 
oa = highest, the purest, the most certain of all 

earthly tribunals—the reason, not ofan individual man, 
but of humanity, This is the common platform on 
which men of al} characters, of all secta, of all opin- 
fons, dee meet in cordial agreement. The principles 
are the common property of the race in general; they 
are the conditions in virtue of which they assert thelr 
position in the world as rational and intelligent crea- 
tures. Without such common principles all evidence 
would be powerless, all argument unavailing. With- 
out an original etandard of truth in his own breast, 
this world would have become a state of universal 
scepticism ; nay, rather, for such a state of is 
im; ble, there would bave been no ground for elther 
belief or doubt, affirmation or denial” (Gardner, Cyclo- 
pedia). On the relation of the will to belief we cite 
the following from Hopkins (Lowell Lectures, 1844). 
“Tt is trae within certain limitations, and under cert- 
tain conditions, and with respect to certain kinds of 
truth, that we are not voluntary in our belief; but 
then these conditions and limitations are such as en- 
tirely to sever from this truth any consequence that 
we are not perfectly ready to admit. We admit that 
belief is in mo case directly dependent on the will ; 
that in some cases it is entirely independent of it; but 
he must be exceedingly bigoted, or unobservant of 
what passes around him, who should affirm that the 
will has no influence. The influence of tho will hera 
is analogous to its influence in many other cases. It 
is as great as it is over the objects which we see. It 
does not depend upon the will of any man, ff he turns 
his eyes in a particular direction, whether he shall see 
atreothere. Ifthe tree bo there he must see it, and 
is compelled to believe In its existence ; but it was en- 
tirely within his power not to turn his eyes in that di- 
tection, and thus to remain unconvinced, on the high- 
est of all evidence, of the existence of the tree, and 
unimpressed by its beauty and proportion. It is not 
by his will directly that man has any control over his 
thoughts. [tis not by willing a thought into the mind 
that he can call it there, and yet we all know that, 
through attention and habits of association, the subjects 
of our thoughts are to a great extent directed by the 
wil}, It is precisely so in respect to belief; and he 
who denies this, denies the value of candor, and the 
influence of party epirit, and prejudice, and interest on 
the mind. So great is this influence, however, that a 
keen observer of human nature, and one who will not 
be suspected of leaning unduly to the doctrine I now 
advocate, has supposed it to extend even to our belief 
of mathematical truth. ‘Bfen,’ says Hobbes, ‘appeal 
from custom to reason, and from reason to custom, as 
It serves thelr turn, receding from custom when their 
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interest requires it, and setting themselves against 
reeson as oft as reason is tt them, which ts the 
canse that the doctrine of right and wrong is perpetu- 
ally disputed both by the pen and the sword; whereas 
the doctrine of lines and figures is not so, because men 
care not, in that sabject, what is truth, as it ie a thing 
that crosses no man’s ambition, or profit, or lust, For, 
I donbdt not, if it had been a thing contrary to any 
man's right of dominion, or to the interest of men who 
have dominion, that the three angles of a triangle 
should be equal to two angles of a square, that doc- 
trine should have been, if not disputed yet by the burn- 
ing of all books of geometry, suppressed, as far as he 
whom it concerned was able.’ ‘This,’ says Hallam, 
from whose work J] make the quotation, ‘does not ex- 
aggerate the pertinacity of mankind in resisting the 
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1767 he was ordained pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Dover, N.H,, where he labored for over 20 
years, In 1787 he became pastor at Boston, where he 
died, Jane 20, 1798. He was one of the founders of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and devoted mach 
of his time to the promotion of its o Among his 
writings are the History of New Hampshire (1784-1792, 
8 vols.) ; American Biography (1794-1798, 2 vols.) ; and 
a number of political and religious tracts, besides occa- 
sional sermons.—Allen, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 

Bell (71220, padmon’, something struck; Sept. 
potoxoc ; Vulg. tintinnabulum ; Exod. xxviii, 88, 34; 
xxxix, 25, 26; aleo MYO, melsillah’, tnkling; Sept. 
xarjivoc; Zech. xiv, 20). 

I. The first bells known in history are those emal! 


evidence of truth when it thwarts the interests or pas-| golden bells which were attached to the lower part of 
sions of any particular sect or community.’ Let aj the blue robe (the robe of the ephod) which formed part 
man who hears the forty-seventh proposition of Euclid | of the dress of the high-priest in his sacerdotal minis- 
announced for the first time trace the steps of the dem- | trations (Exod. xxviii, 88, 84; comp. Eeclus. xlv, 11). 
onstration, and he must believe it to be true; buat let | They were there placed alternately with the pomegran- 
him know that as goon as he doss perceive the evi-| ste-shaped knobs, one of these being between every 
dence of that proposition, eo as to believe it on that; two of the bells, The namber of these bells is not 


ground, he shall lose his right eye, and he will never | mentioned in but tradition states that there 
were sixty-six (Clem. Alex. Stromata, p. 568), or, ac- 
cording to the Jews, seventy-two (Jarchi, in loc.) We 
need not seek any other reason for this rather singular 
use of bells than that which is assigned: ‘‘ His sound 
shall be heard when be goeth into the holy place be- 
fore the Lord, and when he cometh out, that he die 
not” (Exod. xxviii, 85); by which we may under- 
stand that the sound of the bells manifested that he 
was properly arrayed in the robes of ceremony which 
he was required to wear when he entered the presence- 
chamber of the Great King; and that as no minister 
can enter the presence of an earthly potentate abrupt- 
ly and unannounced, so he (whom no human being 
could introdncs) was to have his entrance harbingered 
by the sound of the bells he wore. This sound, heard 
outside, also notified to the people the time in which he 
was engaged in his eacred ministrationa, and during 
which they remained in prayer (Luke i, 9, 10). 
doubt they answered the same purpose as the bells 
used by the Brahmins in the Hindvo ceremonies, and 
by the Roman Catholics during the celebration of mass 
(comp. Luke i, 21). To this day bells are frequently 
attached, for the sake of their pleasant sound, to the 
anklets of women. See AxKLET. The little girls of 
Catro wear strings of them round their feet (Lane, Afod. 
Egypt. ii, 870), and at Koojar Mungo Park saw a dance 
“tin which many performers assisted, all of whom were 
provided with little bells fastened to their legs and 
arms.’” 


“BELis or THE Horses" are mentioned in Zech. 
xiv, 20, and may have been such as were attached to 
the bridles or forebeads, or to belts around the necks 
of horses trained for war, that they might thereby be 
accustomed to noise and tumult, and not by their alarm 
expose the riders to danger in actual warfare. Hence 
@ person who had not been tried or trained up to any 
thing was by the Greeks called dewdwnerog, ‘one 
not used to the noise of @ bell," by a metaphor taken 
from horsea, The mules employed In the funeral pomp 
of Alexander had at each jaw a golden bell. It does 
not appear, however, that this was « use of horse-bells 
with which the Jews were familiar. The Hebr. word 
Is almost the same as DIF>Y%, meta’ta’yim, “a pair 
of cymbals ;" and as they are enppoeed to be inscribed 
with the words ‘‘ Holiness unto the Lord,"' it is more 
probable that they are not bells, but ‘‘concave or fiat 
pieces of brass, which were sometimes attached to 
horses for the sake of ornament’’ (Jahn, Bibl, Arch. 
§ 96), Indeed, they were probably the same as the 
DIPANY, sckaronim’, “ornaments ;" Sept. pnviowos 


trace the evidence, or come to that belief which re- 
sults from the force of the only evidence. You 
may tell him it is true, but he will reply that he does 
not know—be does not see jt to be 20, So far, then, 
from finding in this law of belief, the law by which it 
is necessitated on condition of a certain amount of evi- 
dence perceived by the mind, an excuse for any who 
do not receive the evidence of the Christian religion, 
it Is in this very law that I find the ground of their 
condemn: Certainly, if God has provided evi- 
dence as convincing os that for the forty-seventh prop- 
osition of Euclid, so that all men have to do {is to ex- 
amine it with candor, then they must be without ex- 
cuse if they do not believe. This, I suppose, God has 
done, He asks no one to believe except on the ground 
of evidence, and such evidence es ought to command 
assent, Let a man examine this evidence with en- 
tire candor, laying aside all regard for consequences 
or results, almply according to the laws of evidence, 
and then, if he is not convinced, I believe God will so 
far forth acquit him in the great day of judgment. 
But if God has given man such evidence that a fair, 
and full, and perfectly candid examination is all that 
is needed to neeesaitate belief, then, if men do not be- 
Meve, it will be in this very law that we shall find the 
ground of their condemnation. The difficulty will not 
lie in their mental constitution as related to evidence, 
nor in the want of evidence, but in that moral condi- 
tion, that state of the heart, or the will, which prevont- 
ed a proper examination. ‘There seems,’ says But- 
ler, ‘no possible reason to be given why we may not 
be in a state of moral probation with regard to the ex- 
ercise of our understanding upon the subject of religion, 
as we are with regard to our behavior in common af- 
fairs, The former isa thing as much within our power 
and choice as the latter.’"’ On the relations of Belief 
to Faith, eee Farru, 


Believers. In the early Church this term (x:roi, 
i? wes applied strictly to the believing or baptized 
, in contradistinction to the clergy or the catechu- 
mens. They had many titles, honors, and privileges, 
which raised them above the catechamens. They were 
called ‘the Mluminated,” “the initiated,” ‘‘the per- 
foct,"” ‘the favorites of heaven.'’ They alone could 
partake of the Lord's Supper, the catechumens being 
previously dismissed; they joined in all the prayers of 
the Church; they alone used the Lord's Prayer, for the 
catechumens were not allowed to say “Our Father;’’ 
and they were auditors of all discourses made in the 
charch.—Bingbam, Orig. Eccles. bk. |, ch. 8 and 4. 
Belknap, Jzarxy, D.D., was born at 


Sune 4, 1744, and graduated at Harvard in 1762, In 


ture ; 


Boston, | (Isa, ill, 18; Jndg. viil, 21), tunule of gold, silver, o 


brass used as ornaments, and hung by the Arabians 
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round the necks of thelr camels, as we still see them in 
England on the harness of horses. They were not only 
ornamental, but useful, as their tinkling tended to en- 
liven the animals; and in the caravans they thus served 
the pi of our modern sheep-bells. ‘The laden an- 
imals, being without riders, have bells hung from their 
necks, that they may be kept together in traversing 
by night the open plains and deserts, by paths and 
roads unconfined by fences and boundaries, that they 
may be cheered by the sound of the bells, and that, if 
any horse strays, ite place may be known by the sound 
of {ts bell, while the general sound from the caravan 
enables the traveller who haa strayed or lingered to 
find and regain his , even in the night (Rosen- 
maller, 3forgenl. iv, 441), That the same motto, Hok- 
ers to the Lord, which was upon the mitre of the high- 
priest, should, in the happy days foretold by the proph- 
et, be inscribed even upon the bells of the man- 
ifestly signifies that all things, from the highest to the 
lowest, should in those days be sanctified to God (Hack- 
ett’s JUustra, of Script. p. 77).—Kitto. See Bripvs. 
It ls remarkable that there is no appearance of bells 
of any kind on the Egyptian monuments. Quite a 
number of bronze bells, with iron tongues, were dis- 
covered, however, among the Assyrian ruins in » cal- 


Ancient Acryriaan Bella, 


dron at Nimroud by Mr. Layard, and are now in the 
British Museum, They vary in size from about 2 to 
Binches in height, and 1 to 2 inches in diameter, and 
in shape do not differ materially from those now in use 
among usa (see Layard’s Babylon and Nineveh, p. 150). 

II. Bells were not introduced into the Christian 
Church till a comparatively late period. Several in- 
ventions were common before the introduction of bells. 
In Egypt they seem to have used trumpets, in imita- 
tion of the Jews; and the same custom prevailed in 
Palestine in the sixth century, In some monasteries 
they took the office Ly turns of going about to every 
one's cell, and calling the monks to thelr devotions by 
the sound of a hammer: this instrument was called 
the night signal and awakening insirument. Paulinus, 
the bishop of Nola, in Campania, who died A.D, 431, 
is usually regarded as the Inventor of bells; and hence 
the terms nola and campana are aupposed to be de- 
rived. There is reason, however, to believe that this 
is w mistake, as it is remarkable that no mention of 
bells is made in his epistles, in his poems, or in the 
account of his life, which was compiled from his own 
works and the panegyrics of his contemporaries. The 
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which it appears that emall portable bells were in use 
in the Church in very ancient times, and that the large 
church-bells were not introduced until a later period. 
Certain it is, however, that there were bells in the 
church of St. Stephen, at Sens, in 610, the ringing of 
which fri away the besieging army of King 
Clothaire I], which knew not what they were. Yet 
Bede, in bis Ecclesiastical History (lib. iv, c. 28), about 
670, eays, ‘‘audivit subito in aere notum campanp so- 
num quo ad orationes excitari solebant.” A form of 
speaking which would imply that they were at that 
period in general use; and Stavely refers to Spelman’s 
Concil, tom. 1, fol. 62, 64, where it is stated that Oudo- 
ceus, bishop, or archbishop, of Llandaff, about A.D. 
550, took down the belle and crosses of his church as 
part of a sentence of excommunication. Ingulphas 
relates how Turketul, abbot of Croyland, who died 
about 870, gave one notable great bell to the abbey- 
church, which he called Guthlac, and afterward abbot 
Egelric gave six more, named Bartholomew, Bettelmus, 
Terketul, Tatwyn, Pega, and Bega; and he adds, *‘ Non 
erat tunc tanta consonantia campanarum in tota An- 
glis.” (See Maitland, Dark Ages, p. 251.) Proofs ex- 
ist that bells were common in France as early as the 
seventh and eighth centuries. During the reign of 
Charlemagne they became com- 
mon in France and Germany. 
Bells were first hung in towers 
separate from the church (cam- 
panili); later, the tower was join- 
ed to the church. In Italy, 
Greece, the Ionian Isles, and 
Sweden, the towers are yet usu- 
ally separate. As carly as the 
eighth century bells were dedi- 
cated with religions ceremonies 
very similar to those used in bap~ 
tism. They were agg with 
holy water; exo ‘Was Bpo- 
ken over them, to free them from 
the power of evil spirits; 0 name was given them (as 
early as the tenth century); a Llessing was pro- 
nounced ; and they were anointed. Later, their ring- 
ing was supposed to drive away evil spirits, pestilence, 
and thunder-storms. Being thus made objects of re- 
ligious faith and affection, they were ornamented in 
the highest style of the sculptor's art with ecenes from 
the Bible and other religious subjects. The largest 
bells are: the one at Moscow, 488,000 Ibs.; at Tou- 
louse, 66,000 Ibs. ; at Vienna, 40,000 Ibs. ; Paris, 88,000 
Ibe, ; Westminster Abbey, 87,000 lbs, The usual com- 
position of bells is four parts of copper and one of tin. 
The ions are sometimes varied, and biemath 
and zinc added. ds of Jargo parts of silver in 
certain bells, as at Rouen, have been found by chemical 
analyels to be fabulous, Strength of tone in bells ds 
pends upon the weight of metal, depth of tone upon 
the shape, By varying these chimes are produced. 
(See Thiers, Des Cloches [Paris]; Harzen, Die Glocken- 
‘ lockenkunde 


\\\\ AAU: (ut 


i [Woimar, 1854]; Otto, G [Leipzig, 
1867]; Chryeander, 21 Nuchrichten von Kir- 
cheng'ocken.) 


The Buzsstnc or Betws in the Romlish Charch is a 


word campona is probably derived from es Campanum, |most extraordinary pieco of superstition. They are sald 
mentioned by Pliny, the metal preferred for bells. | to be consecrated to God, that he may bestow upon them 


The use'of bells was not known in the Eastern Church 
till the year 865, when Ursus Patrislacus made a pres- 
ent of some to Michael, the Greek emperor, who first 
built 2 tower in the church of Sancta Sophia in which 
tohang them. Itis generally thought that Sabinianus, 
who succeeded Gregory the Great in 604, introduced 
them into the Latin Church, and applied them to ec- 
clesiastical purposes. Baronius speaks of the use of 
the Tinti in the earliest ages of the Church 
(Ann, A.D, 58 and 64), and Giraldas Cambrensis says 
that portable belle were used in England in the time 
of 8S. Germanus and Lupus, i. ¢. about 480. From all 


tha power, not of striking the ear only, but also of 
touching the heart, When a bell is to be blessed, it is 
hung up in a place where there is room to walk round 
{t. Beforehand, a holy-water pot, another for salt, 
napkina, a vessel of oil, incense, myrth, cotton, a basin 
and ewer, and a crumb of bread, are prepared. There 
ie then @ procession from the vestry, and the officiating 
priest, having seated himself near the bell, instructs 
the people in the holiness of the action he is going to 
perform, and then sings the Miserere. Next, he blese- 
es some salt and water, and offers a prayer that the 
bell may acquire the virtue of guarding Christians 
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from the stratagems of Satan, of breaking the force of 
tempests, and raising devotion in the heart, etc. He 
then mixes saltand est and, ipod bore cat 
Fal the 
pclederrohti i each, “God be with you.’ This 
g done, he dips the aspergillum, or sprinkler, in 
the holy water, and with it washes the bell; during 
this ablution psalms are sung. After this, a ves- 
sel, containing what they call oi! for the infirm, is 
by the dean, into which the officiating priest 
dips the thumb of his right band, and applies it to 
the middle of the bell, signing it with the sign of 
the cross. The twenty-eighth psalm being then sung, 
the bell is marked with seven other crosses, during 
which the priest honors the bell with a sort of baptism, 
consecrating it in the name of the Trinity, and naming 
some particular saint, who stands godfather to the 
bell, and from that time it bears his name. It ls then 
perfumed with incense and myrrh, which, in a prayer 
used on the occasion, is called the dew of the Holy Ghost. 
For the full forma, see Migne, Liturgie Cathols. 
868; Boissonnet, Dict, des Cerémomes, i, 886. The 
practice of consecrating and ba; bells is @ mod- 
ern invention. Baronius refers the origin to the time 
of John XIII, A.D. 968, who consecrated the great 
dell of the Lateran Church, and gave it the name of 
John. The practice, however, — to have pre- 
vailed at on earlier period; for in the capitulars of 
Charles the Great !t is censured and probibited. The 
rituals of the Romanists tell us that the consecration 
of bells is designed to represent that of pastors; that 
the ablution, followed by unction, expresses the eanc- 
tification acquired by baptism ; the seven crosses show 
that pastors should exceed the rest of Christians in 
the graces of the Holy Ghost; and that as the smoke 
of the perfume rises in the bell, and fills it, so a pas- 
tor, adorned with the fulness of God's spirit, receives 
the perfume of the vows and prayers of the faithful. 
The Tot. of bells at funerals is an old practice. 
It was a superstitious notlon that evil spirits were 
hovering round to make a prey of departing souls, 
and that the tolling of bells struck them with torror, 
In the Council of Cologne {t is said, Let bella be 
blessed, as the trumpets of the church militant, by 
which the people are assembled to hear the word of 
God, the clergy to announce his mercy by dey, and 
his truth in their nocturnal vigils; that by their sound 
the faithful may be invited to prayers, and that the 
spirit of devotion in them may be increased."" The 
fathers have also maintained that demons, affrighted 
by the sound of bells calling Christians to prayer, 
would flee away, and when they fled the persons of 
the faithful would be seoure; that the destruction of 
lightnings and whirlwinds would be averted, and the 
spirits of the storm defeated. Durand says, in his 
Rationale of the Roman Church, ‘that for expising 
persons bells must be tolled, that people may put up 
their prayers. This must be done twice for a woman 
and thrice for a man; for an ecclesiastic ae many 
times as he had orders; and at the conclusion a 
of all the bells must be given, to distinguish the qual- 
ity of the persons for whom the people are to offer up 
pail i Saag isalbes yl nape according to the 
lea, are su! up in the following disti 
often inscribed on bells; : 56 
“ Laudo Deum verum; pledem wooo; conqrean clasem 
Dafunctos ploro; pestam fugo; feetaqus honoro."' y 
“T pratse the true God; I call the people; I assemble 
the clergy; I lament the dead; I drive away infec- 
tion; I honor the festivals.” The following are the 
names, kinds, and offices of bells used in churches and 
“religious houses:” 1, Squdlla or ecilla, a little bell 
peep en ex rig ay cee the abbot's seat, which he 
rang to 8 @ en the repast. It was al; 
used to procure silence when there waa too mech nobis, 
2. Cymbalum, used in the cloister, 8, Nola, in the 
choir, 4, Campana, in the Campanile (q. v.); perhaps 
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ased when there was only one church-bell. 5. Signum, 
in the church-tower. The Campana sancta, vulgerly 
called in the country the '‘ Sance-bell,” was rung when 
the priest said the Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, Dominus 
Deus Sabacth. Matthew Paris says that It was forbid- 
den to ring the bells daring a period of moarning ; 
and the Church of Rome retains to this day the cus- 
tom of not suffering the bells to sound during the pe- 
riod from Good Friday to borer ice & acta 
ing paper on ‘' Bells," see Southey’s Doctor, vol. {,— 
Belgien, 8. v. “Cloche;” Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk, 
vill, ch. vil, § 15; Martene, De Ant. . Ritibus, t, 
ii; Landon, Eccles, Dictionary, 6. v. ‘ Bells ;"’ Cole- 
man, Ancient Christianity, ch, xiii, § 9; Quarterly Re- 
view (Lond.), Oct. 1864, art. il. 

Bell, Andrew, D.D., inventor of what is called the 
Lancasterian School System, was born at St. Andrew's, 
1752, and educated at the University there. Taking 
orders in the Church of England, he was appointed 
chaplain at Fort St.George, and minister of St. Mary's 


P-/ church at Madras, Here he commenced instructing 


gratuitously the orphan children of the military asy- 
lum, and made the first attempt at the system of mu- 
tual instruction. On his return to Eng! he pub- 
lished in London, in 1797, 4n Experiment made at the 
Male Asylum at Madras, suggesting a System by which a 
School or Family may teach iteclf under the superintend- 
ence of the Master or Parent. e pamphlet attracted 
but litele attention until, in the following year, Joseph 
Lancaster opened a school in ete ve = chil- 
dren, by subscription, and condu upon 
this ek was £0 sir ‘al that similar schools 
were established elsewhere, The education of the 
poor being undertaken on so large a acalo by a secta- 
rian, the subscribers being also in the main dissidents 
from the Church of England, cansed some alarm in the 
leading members of that church. Bell was opposed 
to Lancaster, and in 1807 was employed to establish 
schools where the Church doctrine would be taught, 
and to prepare books for thom. Funds were provided, 
and the rivalry, by stimulating both parties to exer- 
tion, resulted in nothing but good; though the par- 
ticular featare, that of mutual instruction with the 
help of a master only, has been found to require very 
material modifications. Dr. Bell, as a reward for his 
labors, was made a prebendary of Westminater. He 
died at Cheltenham, January 28, 1882, leaving over 
$600,000 for educational purposes.— English Cyclopedia, 
Bell, William, D.D., an English divine, was born 
about 1781, and was educated at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. He became prebendary of St. Paul's, and 
throughout a long life was noted for his piety, learn. ~ 
ing, and benevolence, In 1810 he founded eight new 
scholarships at Cambridge fur the benefit of sons of 
poor clergymen. He died at Westminster in 181) 
His writings include An Jnquiry tato the dirine Mission 
of John the Baptist and of Christ (Lond. 1761, 8vo; 8d 
ed, 1810); Defence of Revelation (1756, 8vo); Anthor= 


tty, Nature, and Design of the Lord's (2780, 8v0); 
Sermons on various Subjects (Lond. 1817, 2 vols. 8v0). 
—Darling, Cyclopedia , 1,288; Allibone, 
Dictionary of Authors, i, 161. 


Bell, Boole, and Candle. Inthe Romish Church 
the ceremony of excommunication was formerly at- 
tended with great solemnity. Lamps or candies were 
extinguished by being thrown on the ground, with an 
imprecation that those agalost whom the excommuni- 
cation was pronounced might be extinguished by the 
judgment of God. The summons to attend this cere- 
mony was given by the ringing ofa bell, and the curses 
secemrreny ae it were pronounced out of a book by the 
priest. Hence the phrase of ‘cursing hy bell, book, 
and candle."" The following account, from the arth. 
cles of the General Great Curse, found at 
A.D. 1562, as it is set down by Thomas Becoa, in the 
Reliques of Rome, is taken from Eadie, a, v. This was 
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solemnly thundered ont once in every quarter—that is, 
as the old book saith ;—''‘ The Sonday of Ad- 
vent, at comyng of our Lord Jhesu Cryst: The fyret 
Sonday of Lenteen: The Sonday in the Feste of the 
Trynyte: and Sonday within the Utas (Octaves) of 
the Blessed Vyrgin our Lady St, Mary.’ At which 
Action the Prelate stands in the Pulpit in his 4 
the Cross being lifted up before him, and the Candles 
lighted on both sides of it, and begins thus, ‘By Au- 
thority God, Fader, Son, and Holy-Ghost, and the glo- 
tious Mother and Mayden, our Lady St. Mary, and the 
Blessed Apostles Peter, and Paul, and all A 
Martyrs, Confessora, Vyrgyne, and the hallows of God; 
All thos byn accursed that purchases Writts, or Let- 
ters of any Lend Court, or to let the Processe of the 
Law of Holy Chirch of Causes that longen skilfully to 
Christen Court, the which should not be demed by none 
other Law: And all that maliciously bereaven Holy 
Chirch of her right, or maken Holy Chirch lay fee, 
that is hallowed and Blessed. And also all thos that 
for malyce or wrathe of Purson, Vicare, or Priest, or 
of any other, or for wrongfull covetyse of himself with- 
holden rightful Tyths, and Offerings, Rents, or Mortu- 
aries from her own Parish Chirch, and by way of 
covetyse fala lyche taking to God the worse, and to 
hemself the better, or elee torn him into another use, 
then bem oweth. For all Chrysten Man and Women 
been hard bound on pain of deadly Sin, not onlyche by 
ordinance of Man, but both in the ould Law, and also 
in the new Lew, for to pay tralyche to God and holy 
Chirch the Tyth part of all manner of encrease that 
they winnen tralyche by the Grace of God, both with 
her travel], and alsoe with her craftes whatéoe thoy be 
truly gotten.' And then concludes all with the Curse 
it self, thus, ‘And now by Authoritie aforesaid we De- 
nounce all thos accursyd that are so founden guyltie, 
and all thos that maintaine hem in her Sins or gyven 
hem hereto either help or councell, soe they be depart- 
ed froe God, and all holi Chirch: and that they have 
noe part of the Passyon of our Lord Jhesu Cryst, ne 
of noe Sacraments, ne no part of the Prayers among 
Christen Folk: But that they be accursed of God, 
and of the Chirch, froe the sole of her Foot to the 
crown of her hede, sleaping and waking, sitting and 
standing, and in all her Words, and in all her Werks; 
bat if they have noe Grace of God to amend hem here 
in this Lyfe, for to dwell in the pain of Hell for ever 
withouten End: Fiat: Fiat. Doo to the Boke: 
Quench the Candles; Ring the Bell: Amen, Amen.’ 
And then the Book is clapped ther, the Candles 
blown out, and the Bells rung, with a most dreadful 
noise made by the Congregation present, bewailing the 
accursed pergona concerned in that Black Doom pro- 
nounced them,” 

Bellamy, Josern, D.D,, an eminent New Eng- 
land divine, was born at New Cheshire, Conn., 1719, 
and gtaduated at Yale College 1785, He beyan to 
preach at 18, and in 1740 was ordained pastor of the 
church in Bethlehem, Conn. In the great revival 
which soon after spread over New England, he was 
widely useful, He died March 6, 1290. His later 
yeara were spent (in addition to his pastoral labors) In 
teaching theology to students, who resorted to him in 
numbers. He was accustomed to give his pupils a set 
of questions, and also lists of books on the subjects of 
the questions ; they were afterward made topics of ex- 
amination on the part of the teacher, and of cssays or 
sermons by the pupil. Many of the most prominent 
divines of New England in the last generation were 
Bellamy’s students. He was leas successful as a writer 
than os a teacher, though some of bis books are still 
published. His 7rwe Religion delineated (Boston, 1750) 
went throngh many editions in this country and in 
Great Britain. He also published Theron, linus, 
and Aspasia, or Letters and upon the Nature 
of Love to God, etc. (1759); an Essay on the Nature and 
Glory of the Gospel Hcl Christ, etc. (1762); The 
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Fralf-scay Covenant (1769); and a number of occasional 
sermons, with various controversial pamphlets, all of 
which may be found in his BVorls (N.Y. 1811, 8 vols. 
8vo; 24 ed. Boston, 2 vols. 8yo), with memoir, A 
careful review of his writings, by Dr. Woodbridge, is 
given in the Literary and Theological Review, ii, 58.— 


ulbe, | Sprague, Ann. i, 504. See New Exo.anp Taro.ocy. 


Bellarmine, Rogar (Roberto Francesco Romulo 
Bellarmino), was born at Monte Pulciano, Tuscany, Oct. 
4, 1542, being nephew, on his mother’s side, of Pope 
Marcellus {I. His father, intending him for civil life, 
sent him to the University of Padua; but the dent of 
his mind was toward theology, and in 1560 he entered 
the society of the Jesuits. His remarkable talents and 
progress in knowledge induced his superiors to order 
him bed eg while as yet he was only a deacon; and 
at Mondovi, Florence, Padua, and Louvain, his talents 
as a preacher were first known. In 1569 he was ad- 
mitted to the priesthood, and in the year following lec- 
tured on theology at Louvain, being the first Jesuit 
who had done so. He preached also in Latin with 
great repute. Upon his return to Rome in 1576, Pope 
Gregory XIII appointed him lecturer in controversial 
divinity in the new college (Collegium Romanum) which 
he had just founded; and Sixtus V sent him with Car- 
dina] Cajetan into France, in the time of the League, 
to act as theologian to that legation, in case any con- 
troversy should arise with the Protestants, for which 
his studies during his reaidence in the Netherlands had 
eminently fitted him. In 1698 he was elevated to the 
purple by Clement VIII, and In 1601 ho was made 
archbishop of Capua. This see he held only four years, 
and resigned it on being appointed Librarian of the Vat- 
ican, refusing to retain a bishopric at which ho could 
not reside. He would have been elected pope bad not 
the cardinals feared the degree of power which the 
Jeauits might have attained with one of their body on 
the papal throne. Bellarmine died on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1621, aged sixty-nine, with the reputation of 
being one of the most learned controversialists in Eu- 
rope. It is curious that the fuvorite maxim of such 
an acute and learned controversialist was, ‘‘that an 
ounce of peace is worth a pound of victory.” The 
chief work of Bellarmine is his Body of Controversy 
(‘* De Controveraiis Christians fidei,” etc.), first print- 
ed at Ingoldstadt, in 8 vols, fol., 1587-88-90. Another 
edition, corrected by himself, appeared at Venice, 
which was reprinted at Paris in 1602. In 1608 an- 
other edition (that of the Triadelphi) was put forth at 
Paris, corrected and augmented upon a Memoir pub- 
lished by the author at Rome fa 1607, entitled Recog- 
nitio librorum omnium R. B. ab ipso edita. In this 
celebrated work Bellarmine generally lays down the 
positions of his adversaries fairly, without concealing 
their atrength—a candor which, as Mosheim says, has 
exposed him to the reproaches of many writers of his 
own communion; and as, at the same time, he statcs the 
claims and dogmas of Komo unreservedly he is a much 
better source of information as to real Roman doctrine 
than such advocates as Bossuet and Mobler. Of this 
celebrated work vol, i contains three general contro- 
versies: (1.) On the Word of God, which, he says, is 
either written or unwritten; the written word is con- 
tained in the New and Old Testaments, the canonicity 
of which he defends. He maintains that the Church 
alone is the lawful interpreter. (2.) Of Jesus Christ, 
the Head of the Church; in which he proves the di- 
vinity of our Lord ogainst the Ariana; defends the 
Trinity ; establishes the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 
and justifies the addition of the word Filogue to the 
Creed, (8.) Of the Sovereign Pontiff, where he main- 
tains that the government of the Church is purely 
monarchical ; that St. Peter was the head of the Church, 
and that the popes succeed him in that quality; that 
they are infallible in their dogmatic judgments; that 
they have an indirect power over the temporal author- 
ity of kings, etc. Vol. ii contains four heads: (1.) 
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Of the Councils and the Church: among general 
Councils he reckons eighteen approved, eight disap- 
proved, and six only partly approved (among which 
are Frankfort, Constance, and Basle), and one (Pisa, 
1509) neither approved nor disapproved. He gives to 
the pope the authority to convoke and approve coun- 
cils, and makes him superior to a general council. In 
the third book he treats of the visibility and indefectl- 
Uility of the Church, and of the Notes of the Church. 
(2.) Of the Members of the Chareh, viz., clerks, monke, 
and laymen. (8,) Of the Church in Purgatory: In 
this he states, and endeavors to prove, the Homan doc- 
trine of purgatory. (4.) Of the Church Triamphant, 
relating to the beatitude and worship of the saints. 
Vol. iii relates to the sacraments in general and in par- 
ticular; and vol. iv treats of original ein; the neceasi- 
ty of grace, free-will, justification; the merit of good 
works, especially of prayer, fasting, and alms-giving; 
various matters disputed among the scholastic theolo- 
gians, etc, Benides these works, we have of Bellar- 


mine 8 vols, fol. of Opera Diversa, published at Co- 9 


logne in 1617, containing, 1. Commentaries om the 
Pools, and Sermons :—2, A Treatise of Ecclesiastical 
Writers (often reprinted):—8. Treatises on the Trane- 
lation nf the Empire; on Indulgences; the Worship of 
Images (against the synod of Paris); and om the sudg- 
ment on a book entitled the ‘Concord of the Lutherans.” 
Also, 4. Four Writings on the Affairs of Venice:—b. 
Tuo Writings against James J of Kngland:—6. A Trea- 
tise, De potestate summi pontificis in rebus temporahbus, 
against William Barclay, condemned in 1610 by the Par- 
lament ;—7, Some Devotional Pieces :—®. Treatioes on 
the Duties of Bishops (reprinted at Wirzburg in 1749, 
4to):—9. His Catechiem, or Christian Doctrine, which 
has been translated into many different languages: it 
‘was suppressed at Vienna by the Empress Maria The- 
resa, In his De semmi Pontificis con- 
tra Barclaium (Rom, 1610, 8vo), he maintains the in- 
direct temporal authority of the pope over princes and 
governments, Tho bert edition of his whole works is 
that of Cologne, 1620 (7 vols, fol.). The De Contro- 
versiia was reprinted at Rome, 1882-40 (4 vols. 4to), 
A good Life of Bellarmine is given in Rule's Cele- 
brated Jemcite (Lond. 1854, 8 vols, 18mo). An Italian 
biography of Bellarmine, based on his autobiography, 
was published by Fuligatti (Rome, 1624). See also 
Frizon, Vie du Cardinal Bellarmine (Nancy, 1708, 4to) ; 
Niceron, Mémoires, vol. xxxi; Bavle, Dict. Crit. a. v.; 
Bellarmine’s Notes of the Church Refuted (Lond. 1840, 
Bvo); Hoefer, Biog. Générale, v, 222, Herzog, Real- 
Encyklopadie, 8. v.; Landon, Eoctes. Dict, ti, 128, 
Bellay, Jean vv, an eminent French cardinal, was 
born in 1492; wae made bishop of Bayonne, and in 
1582 bishop of Paris. In 1583 he returned from Eng- 
land, whither, In 1527, he had been sent as ambassador 
to Henry VIII, who was then on the point of a rup- 
ture with the court of Rome, but who promised Du 
Bellay that he would not take the final atep provided 
that he wero allowed time to defend himself by his 
tar. Du Bellay hastened to Rome, where he ar- 
rived In 1584, and obtained the required delay from 
Clement VII, which ho sent instantly by a courier to 
England; but the courier not returning by the day 
fixed by the pope, sentence of excommunication was 
pronounced against Henry, and his kingdom laid wn- 
der an interdict, in spite of the protestations of Du 
Bellay, at the instigation of the agents of Charles V, 
The courler arrived two days afterward. In 1585 the 
bishop was made cardinal, and served Francis J 80 ef- 
fectually as his lieutenant general (!) that he made him 
successively bishop of Limoges (1641), archbishop of 
Bordeaux (1544), and bishop of Mans (1646). After 
the death of Francis Du Bellay was superseded by the 
Cardinal de Lorraine, and retired to Rome, when he 
was made bishop of Ostia, and died February 16th, 
1560. Bellay was a friend of letters, and united with 
Bndseus in urging Francis I to establish the College 
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de France. He wrote Poems, printed by 

(1560); Epletols Apologetica (1843, 8vo); and many 
letters.—Biog. Unir. tom. iv, p. 94; Niceron, Demoires, 
tom, xvi; Hoofer, Biog. Générale, v, 227, 

Bellegarde, Gabriel du Bao de, s French 
theologian, was born Oct. 17, 1717. He was early 
made canon of Lyons, but his Port-Royalism and his 
severe principles shut him out from preferment and 
lost him his canonry. He retired to Holland, where 
he collected Mémaires our (histoire de la Bulle Unigen- 
itua dans les Pays Bas (4 vols. 12mo, 1755). He also 
wrote L'Histoire abrégee de [Elise d Utrecht (1765, 
12mo); edited the works of Van Espen, with a life 
(Lyons, 5 vols. fol, 1778), and a complete edition of 
the works of Arnaald (Lausanne, 1776-82, with pref- 
aces, notes, etc,, 45 vols. in 4to).—Hoefer, Biag. Gine- 
rale, v, 288. 

Bellegarde, Joan Baptiste Morvan de, a 
laborious French writer, known as the Abéé de Belle- 
, was born at Pihyriac, fhewe 1648. He 
was a Jesuit 16 years, but was ob: to leave the so- 
clety on account of his Cartesianism, Iie translated 
the Letters and Sermons of Basil, the Sermons of As- 
terias, the Moralia of Ambrose, many of the works of 
Leo, Gregory Nazianzen, and Chrysostom, the Jmita- 
Ho Christi and other works of Thomas 4 Kempis, and 
various other writings. His translations betray great 
negligence. He died April 26, 1784.—Hoefer, Biog. 
Générale, v, B9. 

Bellegarde, Octave de, a French prelate, was 
born in 1585, and nominated to the archbishopric of 
Sens In 1623. He maintained with firmness the im- 
munities of the French clergy at the Assembly of 
Mantes in 1640, and was exiled hy the offended court. 
In 1689 he subscribed the condemnation of the two 
works entitled 7raité des Droite et Libertés de Elise 
Galficane, and Preuves of the same rights and liberties. 
He approved and defended the sentiments of Arnaald 
expressed In his book De la fréquente Communion. He 
wrote St. Augustinus per se ipsum docens Catholicos et 
riacens Pelagianos, and died in 1646.—Hoefer, Bing. 
Générale, v, 289. 

Bellermann, Jonans Joacuim, a German theo- 
lozian, was born at Erfurt on Sept. 23, 1754. After 
finishing his studies at the University of Gottingen, 
he accepted in 1778 o position as a private tator in 
Rassia, On his return in 1782 he became fessor 
of theology in the University of Erfurt. After the 
suppression of this university he was called to Berlin 
as director of onc of the colleges (‘‘ gymnasia''), and 
was at the same time appointed extraordinary profess- 
or at the University and consistorial councillor. He 
died Oct, 25,1824. He is the author of numerous 
philological and theological works, The most impor- 
tant of the latter are Handbuch der Liblischen Literatur 
(Erfurt, 1787, 4 vola.); Versuch einer Metrik der Hebrder 
(Bertin, 1818); Nachrichten aue dem Alterthume Sher 
Esstier und Therapeuten (Berlin, 1821); Urim und 
Thummim, die Gltesten Gemmen (Berlin, 1824); Ueber 
die Gemmen der Alten mit dem Abrazasbilde (8 pam- 
phlets, Berlin, 1817-’19)—Drockhaus, Conreraationstex- 
ton, 8. v.; Hoefer, Biographie Generale, v, 251. 

Belle-vue, ARMAND DE, a Dominican. who took 
his doctor’s degree in theology about 1325, and was 
made master of the Sacred Palace in 1827. He died 
in 1834, and left ninety-eight Conferences on the Peatmns 
(Paris, 1519; Lyons, 1525; Brixen, 1610), with the ti- 
tle, “‘Sermones plane Divini.”” Also a collection of 
Prayers, and Med:tations on the Life of our Lord (May- 
ence, 1508).— Landon, Ecel. Dict. s. v. 

Bellows (02, mappu’ach, blower; Sept. guon- 
tne) only occurs in Jer, vi, 29, and with reference to 
the casting of metal. As fires in the East are always 
of wood or charcoal, @ sufficient heat for ordinary pur- 
poses Is soon raised by the help of fans, and the use of 
bellows is confined to the workers in metal. Sach 
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was the case anciently; and in the mural paintings of | ecessors by a special privilege, desired that a monu. 
Egypt we observe no bellows but such as are used for | ment should be erected ‘to testify the singular con. 
betel ee is (ape = early as the one sideration which he had for his episcopal virtues.” — 
of Moses, being represen a tomb at Thebes which | Biog, Univ, tom. iv, p. 128; Eccles, Dictionary, 
bears the name of Thothmes I1I. They consisted of may ee) ee 
8 leathern bag secured and fitted into a frame, from ‘usually * ‘ special 
which # long pipe extended for carrying the wind to wires fh = y iB, be pee bones 
the fire. They were worked by the feet, the operator 5 EDG, mein’, yaornp, especially the bow. 
standing upon them, with one under each foot, and |¢4). Among the Hebrews and most ancient nationa, 
pressing them alternately, while he pulled up each ex- the belly was regarded as the seat of the carnal affec- 
hausted skin with a string he held in his hand. In | tions, as beng, according to their notions, that which 
one instance, it is observed from the painting that first partakes of sensual pleasures (Titus i, 2; Phil. iii, 
when the man left the bellows they were raised as If | 9; Rom. xvi, 18), It is used likewise symbolically 
filled with air, and this would imply a knowledge of | ff the heart, the innermost recesses of the soul (Prov. 
the valve. The earliest specimens seem to have been | <Vil!, 8; xx, 27; xxil, 18). The expression embitter. 
simply of reed, tipped with » metal point to resist the a on ets re etl MMos 
0 % uy » 6 U a& man er, iv, > 7; comp. 
oetion of bin Bre Cor URinoom's Ate. Regent ME, BOB) ry, avid, ATV AT ba: “bally’ of ball” slesiden: the 
Brave, or the under world, It is a strong phrase to 
rae Jonah's dreadful condition {n the deep (Jon, 
12). 
Bel’maim (BAGin v.r, BeABaip, Vulg. Belma), 
a place which, from the terms of the passage, would 
appear to have been south of Dothaim (Judith vil, 8). 
Possibly it is the same as Beumen (q, v.), though 
whether this is the case, or, Indeed, whether either of 
pe tid had any real cata it is at present im- 
ble to determine, Jopitu. The 8 has 
Abel-meckola. siege 


Belmas, Louis, bishop of Cambray, was born at 
Montréal (Aude), At the time of the Revolution he 
was one of the priests who took the oath demanded by 
‘the Civil Constitution of the Clergy.” In 1801 he 
was appointed coadjutor to the ‘‘ constitutional’ bishop 
of Carcassonne, and in 1802 bishopof Cambray, When 
Napoleon was crowned, Belmas signed a formula of 
retractation. His pastoral letters during the reign of 
Napoleon showed him to be a very devoted partlean 
of imperialism. When, according to the Concordat of 
1817, Cambray was to Le made an archbishopric, the 
pope op; it on account of the former views of Bel- 
mas. After the Revolution of 1860 the government 

Two Forms of ancient Egyptian Bellows, again intended to make him an archbishop, but the 

+ el, the conveying the wind to| design was once more abandoned on account of the o| 
He erm the fai’ hy 4, Caatorals Bie talon’ on Hf fall| position of Rome, 1a 1041 be taruad! a pastoral Totter 
of air; f, p, 7, crucibles, strongly urging sincere sul mission to and recognition 


Bellows of an analogous kind were early known to the| f the government of Louis Philippe. This letter made 
Greeks and early Homer (/1. xvill, 470) speaks | * profound sensation in France, and greatly offend- 
of 20 goa: in the forge of Hepbeetus, and they are ed the Legitimists. ae oo July 21, 1841, at 
mentioned frequently by ancient authors (Smith’s Dict, ane . take the last of the “constitutional 
of Class. Ant. 9. ¥. Follis). The ordinary hand-bellows| bishops. —See Hoefer, Biographie Générale, v, 290. 
now used for small fires in Egypt are a sort of bag} Bel’men (BeAyiv v.r. Bedpaiy and Bedyaip; 
made of the skin of a kid, with an opening at one end] Vulg. omits), a place named among the towns of Sa- 
(like the mouth of a common carpet bag), where the! maria as lying between Bethhoron and Jericho (Judith 
skin is sewed upon two pleces of wood; and these be-| jy, 4), The Hebrew name would seem to havo been 
ing pulled apart by the hands and closed again, the) 4be/maim, but the only place of that name in the O, 
bag is pressed down, and the air thus forced through} T, was far to the north of the locality here alluded to, 
the pipe at the other end. See Anzt-marm. The Syriac version has Abel-meho- 
Belloy, Jean Baptiste vz, cardinal-archbishop /ah, which is more consistent with the context. See 
of Paris, was born October 9th, a at moreaa ts | ABEL-MEHOLAI; Becmarm, 
near Senlis, He entered the Church at an early age, 
was made archdeacon of Beauvais, and in 1751 became Buorannoy, Bes Divina rio, 
bishop of Glandéves, He was deputed to the Arsem-| Be}page, Herr, D D., a minister of the Secea- 
bly of the clergy in 1755, where he sided with the sion Church of Scotland, was born at Falkirk, May 24, 
moderate prelates, or Fewillants, as they were called, 1774, where hie father was minister of the Associate 
from their leader, the Cardinal de la Rochefoucault,, Church, He entered the University of Edinburgh in 
who was minister de la fenille des béneficer, The oppo-| 1786, and made his theological studies under Dr. Law- 
site party were called Theatines, from the old bishop, ron, at the secession seminary in Selkirk. He was 
of Mirepoix, who belonged to that order. M. Belloy | licensed to preach at 19, and was ordained as colleague 
was afterward made bishop of Marseilles, which dio- | to his father in 1794, whom he succeeded as full pas- 
cese he governed for forty-five years. The revolution tor in 1798. His pulpit labors were very successful ; 
drove him Into retirement at Chambly, near his native he was one of the most popular and useful ministers 
place, where he lived till 1802, when he was mace, of the day in Scotland, In 1814 he published Sacra- 
archbishop of Paris, and in the following year he was mental Addresses and Meditations (12mo, 5th edition, 
created cardinal. He died June 10th, 1808, and Napo- 1841, Edinb.); in 1817, Practical Discourses for the 
leon, who permitted his burial in the vault of his pred-| Young (8vo; several editions {ssued); in 1821, Sacra- 
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mental Discourses, 24 series ; 1822, Sketches of Life and 
Character ; 1823, Discourses on Domestic Life (12mo) ; 
1826, Discourses to the Aged; besides a number of 
smaller works, catechisms, etc. He died Sept. 16, 
1834.—Jamieson, Cyclopedia of Relig. Biography, p. 42. 

Belsham, Tuomas, a Socinian divine of note, was 
born at Bedford, England, April 15,1750. In 1778 
he was settled as pastor of a dissenting congregation 
at Worcester, from which, however, he removed 
1781 to take charge of the Daventry Academy. Here 


his sentiments underwent @ change so fur that, in| 


1789, he avowed himself a Unitarian of the school of 
Priestley. He resigned bis station, and immediately 
took charge of Hackney College, a Unitarian institu. 
tion, which in a few years sunk for want of funds, 
In 1805 he became minister of Essex Street Chapel, 
London, where he remained during the rest of bis life, 
He died at Hampstead, Nov. 11, 1829. After Dr. 
Priestley he was regarded as the leader of Unitarian- 
ism in England. The ‘Unitarian Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge’ was founded at his sug- 
gestion. He aided largely in preparing the Improved 
Version of the N, T, (Unitarian; Lond. 1808, 8vo 
His principal writings are, A Calm Inquiry into 
Scripture Doctrine concerning the Person of Christ, etc. 


(Lond. 1811, 8vo):—Eoidences of C1 ity :—Eppis- 
tles of Pout d, with Exposition and Notes (Lond. 
1822, 2 vole. 4to); Discourses Doctrinal and Practical 


; 
Review of American Unilarianism (1815, 8vo): Letters 
to the Bishop of London in Vindication of the Unitarians 
(1815, 8vo). His Life and Letters, by J. Williams, was 
published in 1883 (Lond. 8vo).—Darling, Cyclop, Biblio 
graphica, i, 288; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 163 ; 
Christian Examiner, xv, 69; Bennett, List. of Dissént- 
ere (Lond, 1839, Bvo). 

Beighas’zar (Heb, and Chald, Belehatstear’ (on 
the signif. see below], “¥Nw>2; Sept, Badrdoap) is 
the name given in the book of Daniel to tho last king 
of the Chaldees, under whom Babylon was taken by 
tho Medes and Persians (chap. v, 1; vil, 1; vill, 1). 
B.C, 588, Herodotus calls this king, and also his fa- 
ther, Labynetus, which is undoubtedly a corruption of 
Nabonnedus, the name by which he was known to Be- 
rosus, in Joseph. contr. Apion, i, 20, Yet in Josephus 
(Ant, x, 11, 2) it is stated that Baltasar was called 
Naboandel by the Babylonians. Nabonadws in the 
Canon of Ptolemy, Vabonedua in Euseb, Chron. Armen. 
1, 60 (from Alexander Polyhistor), and Nabonnidochus 
in Euseb. Prep, Evang. ix, 41 (from Megastbenes), are 
evidently other varieties of his name. The only cir- 
cumstances recorded of him in Scripture are his im- 
pious feast and violent death (Dan. v). During the 
period that the Jews were in captivity at Babylon, a 
variety of singular events concurred to prove that the 
sins which brought desolation on their country, and 
subjected them for a while to the Babylonish yoke, had 
not diseolved that covenant relation which, as the God 
of Abraham, Jehovah had entered into with them; 
and that any act of indignity perpetrated against this 
afflicted people, or any insult cast upon the service of 
their temple, would be regarded as an affront to the 
Majesty of Heaven, and not suffered to pass with im- 
punity. The fate of Belshazzar affords a remarkable 
Instance of this, He had had an opportunity of seeing 
in the case of his ancestors how hateful pride is, even 
in royalty itself; bow instantly God can blast the dig- 
nity of the brightest crown, and consequently, how 
much the prosperity of kings and tho atability of their 
thrones depend upon acknowledging that ‘‘the Most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever he will,’’ But this solemn lesson was 
lost upon Belshazzar. According to the views of 
some, Isaiah, in representing the Babylonian dynasty 
as the scourge of Palestine, styles Nebuchadnezzar a 
‘serpent,"’ Evll-Morodach a ''cockatrice,” and Bel- 
Shazzar a “‘ flery fying serpent," the worst of all (Isa. 
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xiv, 4-29); but there ia no reason for supposing the 
prophet in this passage to allude to any other event 
than the overthrow of the Philistines in the time of 
‘Hezekiah (see Henderson, Comment, in loc.). 

The Scriptural narrative states that Belshazzar was 
warned of his coming doom by the handwriting on the 
wall that was interpreted by Daniel, and was slain 
during a splendid feast in his palace, Similarly Xeno- 


in [phon (Cyrop. vil, 5, 8) tells us that Babylon was taken 


by Cyrus in the night, while the inhabitants were en- 
gaged in feasting and revelry, and thet the king waa 
killed. On the other hand, the narratives of Berosus 
in apis sar 1, 20) and of Herodotus (i, 184 aq.) 
differ from the above account in some important par~ 
‘ticulars. Berosus calls the last king of Babylon Na~ 
bonnedus or Nabonadins (Nabu-nit or Nabo-walat, i. e. 
Nebo blesses or makes }), and says thet in the 
17th year of his relgn Cyrus took Babylon, the king 
having retired to the neighboring pom oh Borsippus or 
Boreippa (Birs-i-Nimrud), called by Niebubr (Lect. om 
Anc. Hist. xii) ‘the Chaldean Benares, the city in 
‘which the Chaldwans had their most revered objects 
of religion, and where they cultivated their science."' 
Being blockaded in that city, Nabonnedus surrendered, 
his life was spared, and a principality or estate given 
to him in Carmania, where he died. According to 
Herodotus, the last king was called Labynetus, a name 
easy to reconcile with the Nabonnedus of Berosus, 
and the Nabannidochus of Megasthenes b, Prep. 
Evang. ix, 41), Cyrus, after defeating Labynetus in 
the open field, appeared before Babylon, within which 
the besieged defied attack and even blockade, as they 
had walls 800 feet high and 75 fect thick, forming a 
square of 15 miles to a aide, and had stored up previ- 
ously several years’ provision. But he took the city 
by drawing off for a time the waters of the Euphrates, 
and then marching in with his whole army along its 
bed, during a great Babylonian festival, while the peo- 

perfectly secure, were scattered over the 
whole city in reckless amusement. These discrepan- 
cies have lately boen cleared up by the discoveries of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson; and the histories of profane 
writers, far from contradicting the scriptural narra- 
tive, are shown to explain and confirm It. In 1854 he 
deciphered the inscriptions on some cylinders found in 
the ruins of Um-Kir (the ancient Ur of the Chaldeea), 
containing memorials of the works executed by Na- 
bonnedus (Jour. Sac. Lit. 1854, p. 252; Jan. 1862). 
From these inscriptions it appears that the eldest son 
of Nabonnedus was called Bel-shar-ezar, and admitted 
by his father to a share in the government, This 
name is compounded of Bel (the Babylonian god), Shar 
(a king), and the same termination as in Nal 4 
Nebuchadnezzar, etc., and is contracted into Belshaz- 
zar, just as Neriglissar (again with the same termina- 
tion) is formed from Nergal-sharezar. In a communi- 
cation to the Athenewn, No. 1877, Sir Henry Rawlinson 
says, ‘‘We can now understand how Belshazzar, as 
joint king with his father, may bave been governor of 
Babylon when the city was attacked by the combined 
forces of the Medes and Persians, and may have per- 
ished in the assanlt which followed ; whfle Nabonnedus 
leading a force to the relief of the place was defeated, 
and obliged to take refuge in Borsippa, capitulating 
after a short resistance, and being subsequently as- 
signed, according to Derosus, an honorable retirement 
in Carmania." In accordance with this view, we ar- 
range the last Chaldean kings as followa: Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his son Evilmerodach, Neriglissar, Labrooo- 
archad (his son, a boy, killed in s conspiracy), Nabor- 
nedus or Labynetus, and Belshazzar. Herodotus says 
that Labynetus was the son of Queen Nitocris; and 
Megasthenes (Euseb, Chr. Arm. p. 60) tells us that he 
succeeded Labrosoarchad, but was not of his family. 
In Dan. v, 2, Nebuchadnezzar is called the father of 
Belshazzar. This, of course, need only mean grandfa- 
ther or ancestor. Now Neriglissar usurped the throne 
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on the murder of Evilmerodach (Beros, ap. Joseph. 
Apion, i): we may therefore well suppose that on the 
death of his son Labrosoarchad, Nebuchadnezzar's fam- 
ily was restored in the of Nabonnedus or Le- 
bynetus, posalbly the son of that king and Nitocris, 
and father of Belshazzar. The chief objection to this 
supposition would be, that if Neriglissar married Nebu- 
chadnezzar's daughter (Joseph. ¢. Ap. i, 21), Nabon- 
nedas would through her be connected with Labroso- 
archad. This difficulty is met by the theory of Kawlin- 
son (Herod. Essay viii, § 26), who connects Belshazzar 
with Nebuchadnezzar through his mother, thinking it 
probable that Nebu-nahit, whom he does not consider 
related to Nebuchadnezzar, would strengthen his posi- 
tion by marrying the daughter of that king, who would 
thus be Belshazzar’s maternal grandfather. A totally 
different view is taken by Marcus Niebubr (Geschichte 
Aasur's und Babel's seit Phul, p. 91), who considers Bol- 
shazzar to be another name for Evilmerodach, the son 
of Nebuchadnezzar, He identifies their characters by 
comparing Dan. v with the language of Berosus about 
Evilmerodach (xpoord¢ rey rpaypdrey avouwe cai 
aoehyic). He considers that the capture of Babylon 
described in Daniel was not by the Perstans, bat by 
the Medes, under Astyages (1, e, Darius the Mede), 
and that between the reigns of Evilmerodach or Be 
ehazzar, and Nerigliasar, wo must insert a brief period 
during which Babylon wes subject to the Medes. This 
solves a difficulty as to the age of Darius (Dan. v, 81; 
comp. Rawlinson, Essay Iii, § 11), but most people will 
robably prefer the actual facte discovered by Sir 
beat Rawlinson to the theory (though doubtless very’ 
ingenjJons) of Niebuhr, On Rawlinson’s view, Bel- 
shazear died B.C, 688, on Niebuhr's B.C. 659 (Gdbel, 
De Beleasarp, Laub. 1757)—Smith. See BABYLon1A, 

Belteshas’sar (Heb. Belieshatstear’, “BRUT, 
Bel'e prince, that is, whom Bel fuvors; Sept. Badrdeap), 
the Chaldee or Assyrio-Babylonish name, given to 
Daniel at the court of Nebuchadnezgar, in Babylon 
(Dan, |, 7, etc). See Damier. 

Belus (BijAoc). 1. According to classical my- 
thology, a con of Poseidon by Libya or Eurynome. 
He was twin brother of Agenor, and father of Zgyptus 
and Danaus. He wae believed to be the ancestral 
hero and national divinity of several Eastern nations, 
from which the legends about him were transplanted 
to Greece, and became mixed up with Greek myths. 
(See Apollod. ii, 1,4; Died. 1, 28; Servius, ad An. i, 
788.) See Baar. 

2. The father of the Carthaginian queen Dido, oth- 
erwise called Pygmalion. He conquered Cyprus and 
then gave itto Teacer. (See Virgil, £n. i, 621; Serv- 
ius, ad En. 1, 626, 
to be the Tyrian king Eth-baal (q. v.)}, father of the 
Israclitish queen Jezebel (1 Kings xvi, 31), from whose 

lod (ahe was killed B,C. 888) this does not much 
differ, for Carthage was founded (according to Jose- 
phus, Apion, i, 18) B.C. 861. 

Belus (Bnet), called also Pagida by Pliny (v, 
19), & small river of Palestine, described by Pliny as 
taking its rise from a lake called Cendevia, at the roote 
of Mount Carmel, which, after running five miles, en- 
ters the sea near Ptolemais (xxxvi, 26), or two stadia 
from the city according to Josephus (War, x,2), It 
is chiefly celebrated among the ancients for its vitreous 
sand; and the accidental discovery of the manufacture 
of glass (q. v.) is ascribed by Pliny to the banks of this 
river, which he describes as « sluggish stream of un- 
wholesome water, but consecrated to religious cere- 
monies (comp. Tacitus, Hist. v, 7), It 1s now called 
Nahr Naaman, but the Lake Cendevia has disappear- 
ed, It is an ingenlous conjecture of Reland (Palast, 
p- 200) that its ancient appellation may be connected 
with the Greek name for glass (vshog or dadog), and 
it ls possible that the name appears in the Scriptural 
one, Bealoth (q. v.), incorrectly rendered ‘in Aloth” 


646.) By some he was thought disti 


(1 Kings iv, 16), For the temple of Belus, see Ba- 
BEL. 


Bema (3ijya, rostrum), the third or innermost part 
of the ancient charches, corresponding to what we now 
call the chancel. The bems was the whole space where 
stood the altar, the bishop's throne, and the seats of 
the priests; In which sense Bingham understands the 
fifty-slxth canon of Laodicea, which forbids priests to 
G0 into the bema and take their seats there before the 
bishop comes (see Chrysost. Hom. 85, de Pentecost, tow. 
v, p- 558). The name bema arose from its being more 
exalted than the rest of the church, and upon 
steps, As the bema was especially devoted to the 
clergy, they were called sometimes ol roi Brparoc, 
and rafic rob Bnyaroc, or ‘the Order of the Bema.” 
—Bingham, Orig, Eccl. bk. viii, ch, vi; Suicer, The 
sawrua, |, 682; Landon, Feel, Dict, ti, 148, 

Bemo, Jonx, a Seminole Indian, converted to 
Christianity, and afterward instramental in good 
to his tribe. He was born in the year 1825, in Florida. 
When quite young he was brought to St, Augustine by 
his father, who perished there throughfthe brutality of 
the whites, Bemo was kidnapped by a ship's crew, 
and carried on a several years’ voyage, visiting Ku- 
tope, Asia, and Africa. During this voyage he was 
thoroughly converted, through the agency of a pious 
sailor, After other voyages he attended school a year 
with the ‘Friends’ In Philadelphia, and then com- 
menced laboring with great success among his people, 
at thelr new location in the West, and by his appeals 
in the Eastern cities he kept them allve when threat- 
ened with starvation, Further facts are wanting. 
He was a greatly wronged boy, but an apostolic and 
blessed man.—Thomson, Biographical Sketches, p. 188. 


Ben (Heb. id. 2, son; Sept. omits; Vulg. Ben), a 
Levite ‘‘of the second degree,"’ one of the porters ap- 
pointed by David to the service of the ark, apparently 
as an assistant musician (1 Chr, xv, 18), B.C. 1048, 


Ben- (“\3, son of) is often found ae the first ele- 
ment of Scriptural proper names (see those following), 
in which case the word which follows it is always to 
be considered dependent on it, in the relation of our 
genitive. The word which follows Ben- may either 
be of itself a proper name, or be an appellative or ab- 
stract, the principle of the connection being essentia)- 
ly the same in both cases. Comp. Ap-. As to the 
first class, the Syro-Arabian nations being al] particu- 
larly addicted to genealogy, and possessing no sur- 
names, nor family names in our sense, they bave no 
means of attaching a definite designation to a 
except by adding some accessory specification to his 
inctive, or, as we would term it, Chrisian name. 
This explains why 20 many persons, both In the Old 
and New Testaments, are distinguished by the addi. 
tion of the names of their father. The same usage is 
especially frequent among the Arabs; but they have 
{mproved its definiteness by adding the name of the 
person’s child, in case he has one. In doing this, they 
always observe this arrangement—the name of the 
child, the person's own name, and the name of bis fa- 
ther, Thus the designation of the patriarch Isaac 
would in Arabic run thus: Father of Jacob, Isaac, son 
of Abraham (Abd Ja’ghb, Ishiq, ben Ibrahim). As 
to the latter class, there is an easy transition from this 
strict use of son to its employment in a figurative sense, 
to denote a peculiar dependence of derivation. The 
principle of such a connection not only explaine such 
proper names ns Ben-Chésed (son of mercy), but ap- 
plies to many striking metaphors in other classes of 
words, as sous of the bow, a son of seventeen years 
(the usual mode of denoting age), a hill, the son of oil 
(Isa. v, 2), and many others, In which our translation 
effaces the Oriental type of the expression. All prop- 
er names which begin with Ben belong to one or tho 
other of these classes, Ben-Aminadab, Ben-Gab- 
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possibilities of combination noticed above. 
names “ Ben" would, 


done in ver. 8, to judge by the reading there.—Kitto. 
These remarks apply also in part to Bar~ (q. v.), the 
Aramaic synonyme of Ben-, as in the name Bar-A bbas, 


The following are instances in which our transle-| Gentile wife after the return from Babylon (Ezm 1, 
tors have doubted whether the prefix Ben- should not | 25). B.C. 458. 


be transcribed, and have therefore it in the 


margin, giving ‘‘son’’ in the text: Ben-Hur, Ben-De-| moab, who did the same : 
kar, Ben-Hesed, Ben-Abinadab, Ben-Geber (1 Kings} 12. Another, of the ‘'sons" of Bani, who did li 
Hg each of these, see the latter part of the | wise (Ezra x, 85). 

the following the reverse is true: Ben-} 12. A fourth, of the “ sons" of Nebo, who did 3° 
Hanan, Ben-Zoheth (1 Chron. iv, 20; Ben-o (1 Chron, |same (Ezra x, 49). B.C. 458, 


tv, 8-18) 
name]. 


xxiv, 26, 27); Ben-jamite (Pasa. vii, title; Judg. il, 15; 
xix, 16; 1 Sam. ix, 1,4; 2 Sam. xx, 1; Esth. il, 5). 
Ben-Abinadab. See Ben-. 


Benat’ah (Heb. Benayah’, 1923, built [1. ¢. made | Lot by bis younger daughter (Gen. xix, 38). 
or sustained] by Jehovah, 2 Sam. xx, 28; 1 Chron. fv,) Bench (t"p, ke’real), « plank (usually rendex: 
86; xi, 22, 81; xxvii, 14; 2 Chron. xx, 14; Exra x,|* board’), once the deck of a 
26, 80, 85,48; Ezek. xi, 23; elsewhere and oftener in|(Ezek. xxvii, 6) as inlaid 
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and Ben-Chesed (1 Kings iv, 10, 11), illustrate all the ( 7. One of the “ princes” (O°X" 9) of the ts) 
In these | of Simeon who — Ge seek 
perhaps, be better not trans-| pasture-grounds of Gedor (1 Chron. iv, 6 2 
lated, as itis in our version ; although the Vulgate has | 718. 

preserved it, as the Sept. also appears to have once| 6, The father of Pelstiah, which latter wu -s 
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the Amalekites fra sy! 


ce of the people’’ in the time of Ezekiel (xi, 1,1 
»C, ante 671, 
9. One of the “sons” of Parosh, who divorce! :5 


10, Another Ieraelite, of the ‘“‘sons’” of Pahc- 
(Ezra x, 80). B.C. 454. 
B.C. 458, 


Ben-am’mi ("237'5, 20n of my kindred, i.e. ts= 


of incest; Sept. repeats, Apudy, vide yévorg por). th 
original form of the name ‘Ammon (q. ¥-), the suo f 


Tyrian ship, represent! 
with box-wood. See ase 


the prolonged form, 722, Bengya’hu; Sept. gener-|tnrre. 


ally {also Josephus, Ant, vii, 11,8] Bavaiag, in Chron, 


Ben-Dekar. Seo Ber-. 


occasionally v. r. Bayaia, and in Ezra Bavaia, rarely! Bend-b’erak (Heb. Feney’- Berak’, Prgms. 


any other v.r., ©. g. Bavatac, Bayai), the name of 8 
ce number of men in the O. T. 

. The son of Jehoiada the chief-priest (1 Chron. 
xxvii, 5), and therefore of the tribe of Levi, though a 
native of Kabzeel (2 Sam. xxili, 20; 1 Chron. xi, 22), 
in the south of Judah; set by David (1 Chron, xi, 24) 
over his body-guard of Cherethites and Pelethites (2 


Sam. vili, 18; 1 Kings i, 88; 1 Chron. xviii, 17; 2 
Sam. xx, 23), and occupying & middle rank between bar 


and belonged 


the firat three of the Gibborim, or ‘‘ mighty men,” 
the thirty “ valiant men of the armies’’ (2 Sam. xxiil 


he overcame two Moabitish champions ("lions 
God”), slew an Egyptian giant with his own 
and went down into an exhausted cistern and destroy- 
eda lion which had fallen into it when covered with 


22, 80; 1 Chron. xl, 24; xxvii, 6; and see Kenuicott, an hame, earlier: scttlers 


Dus. p.1i7). The exploits which gave him this rank} i135 jat 
are narrated in 2 Sam. xxiii, 20, 21; 1 Chron. xi, 22: other v 
of lin the 
Spear, /sebius and Jerome (in the 


jsons of Berak or lightning [comp. Boanerges); Sit 


Bayniapds vy. r. BavaySarar; Vulg. e¢ Bame et bo 
ruch), one of the cities of the tribe of Dan, mention! 
only in Josh. xix, 46, between Jehnd and Gath-rim- 
mon. The paucity of information which we pose 
regarding this tribe (omitted entirely from the list< m 
1 Chron. fi-viii, and only one family mentioned in 
vi) makes it impossible to sey whether the 
Berak,"’ who gave their name to this pla-. 
to Dan, or wete, as we may perhaps infer 
by th 
The reading of the Syriac, Baal-debac, favors 
ter foreign origin, bat is not confirmed by avr 
ersion. It is evidently the Baraca, a “‘ villege 
tribe of Dan near Azotus,” mentioned ly Ea- 
Onomasticon, 8. v. Barsth, 
Bapaxai), although they speak confusedly of its then 
It is doubtless the 


existing name (Bareca, Bap{Sa). 
present Moslem village Buraka (Robinson, Researches, 
iii, App. p. 118), @ little north of Ashdod (Van & 
Velde, Map). The samo place appears to be referred 
to in the Talmud (Sanhedr. xxxii, 1), and was the res- 


snow. He was captain of the host for the third month 
(1 Chron. xxvil, 6). B.C. 1046. Benaiah remained 
faithful to Solomon daring Adonijah's attempt on the 
crown (1 Kings i, 8, 10, 26), a matter in which he took 
part in his official capacity as commander of the king’s 


body-guard (1 Kings |, 82, 86, 88, 44); and after Ado- 
nijab and Joab had both been put to death by his hand 
(2 Kings li, 25, 29, 80, 84), as well as Shimei (2 Kings 
il, 46), he was raised by Solomon into the place of Joab 
as commander-in-chief of the whole army (ii, 85; iv, 
4). B.C, 1015, See Davin, 

Benaiah appears to have had a eon called, after his 
grandfather, Jebolada, who succeeded Ahithophel about 
the person of the king (1 Chron. xxvii, 84). But this 
is poasibly a copyist's mistake for ‘‘ Benaiah, the son 
of Jehoiada,""—Smith, », v. 

2. A Pirathonite of the tribe of Ephraim, one of 
David's thirty mighty men (2 Sam, xxiii, 80; 1 Chron, 
xi, 31), and the captain of the eleventh monthly course 
(1 Chron, xxvil, 14). B.C. 1044, See Davin. 

3. A Levite in the time of David, who ‘played 
with a pealtery on Alamoth’’ at the removal of the 
ark (1 Chron. xv, 18, 20; xvi, 5), B.C. 1048, 

4. A priest in the time of David, appointed to blow 
the trumpet before the ark when brought to Jerusalem 
(1 Chron, xv, 24; xvi, 6). B.C. 1043, 

5. Tho son of Jeiel, and father of Zechariah, a Le- 
vite of the sons of Asaph (2 Chron, xx, 14). B.C. 
considerably ante 890, 

6. A Levite in the time of Hezekiah, one of the 
“overseers (O""FD) of offerings” (2 Chron, xxxl, 
18). B.C, 726, 


idence of the famous Rabbi Akiba (q. v.). Schwarz, 
however, disputes this location (Palest. p. 141). 

Bénédet. See Bexezer. 

Benedicite, or “the song of the three Hebrew 
children,” {a a canticle appoloted by the rubric of the 
Charch of England to be said or sung at the morning 
service, instead of the hymn Te Deum, whenever the 
minister may think fit. It is a paraphrase of the fortv- 
eighth Psalm. In the Book of Common Prayer pub- 
lished under the sanction of Edward VI, it was ordered 
that the Te Deum should be said daily throughout the 
year, except in Lent, when the Bemedicite was to be 
used, The minister had no choice according to this 
appointment; but in the subsequent revision of the 
Prayer Book, the choice was jeft to the option of the 
minister to read the Te Dewm or the Benedicile. This 
hymn was sung as early as the 8d centary. Chrysos- 
tom speaks of it as sung in all places throughout the 
world.—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xiv, ch. xl, § 6; 
Procter, On Common Prayer, p. 224. 

Benediot I, Pope, surnamed a Roman, 
elected to the papal seo after John III, Jane 3, 
574, He occupied the see about four years, dying 
in 578. During his pontificate Rome suffered great- 
ly from the inroads of the Lombarde and from fam- 
ine. Like his predecessors, he confirmed the fifth 
m@cumenical council, An epistle to the Spanish bish- 
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op David, which has been ascribed to him, is not | ing commissaries to the consecration of the pope. At 
genuine. ithe request of the emperor, Benedict ordered the reci- 
II, Pope, also a Roman, succeeded Leo II, 26th | tal of the Constantinopolitan symbol during the mass, 
June, 684, and died 7th May, 685. Hia incumbency hoping that it would facilitate a reunion with the 
was marked by nothing of note. a a ‘ a 1016 Pe gece made an irrup- 
elected July 17, 853. His title was dis- s MA CI y an army collect- 
asa y nastasius, oe was supported by the em- ed by Benedict's eneruy. He died July 10, 1024.— 
perora Lothaire and Louls, whose deputies entered Gleseler, CA. Hist. period iii, div. ti, § 22. 
Rome, forcibly efected Benedict, and imprisoned him. | IX, the boy-pope, one of the worst monsters that 
Rome was thrown into consternation at these acts; ever held the papal throne. He was elected atovt 
and the bishops, assembling in spite of the throats of June, 1068, but his vile condact excited the Romans 
the emperor's deputies, refused to recognise Anasta- to expel bim in 1045, and Silvester ITI was elected, 
sius. Benedict, removed from the church where he had ' ¥ho held it for about three months, when Benedict, 
been imprisoned, wus carried in triumph by the people ; through the influence of his family, succeeded for o 
to the palace of Lateran, In unison with Etbelwolf, | time in recovering bis dignity. However, he was 
king of the Anglo-Saxons, he established an Enyllsh | #gain corupelled to flee, and Jobannes Gratianus was, 
school at Rome. He confirmed the deposition of Bish- | A-D. 1045, put into his place, who took the style of 


op Gregory of Syracuse, pronounced in 854 by a syn- 
od of Constantinople, which occasioned soon after the 
Greek schism. There are still extant four of his epis- 
tles (Mansi, xv, 110-120). He held the see only two 
years and a half, and died April 8, 858. 

IV, Pope, succeeded Jobn IX, April 6, 900, and 
held the papacy nearly four years, dying Oct, 20, 908. 
He crowned, in 901, Louls, King of Provence, as Ro- 
man Emperor. There are still extant two of his epis- 
tles, one addressed to the bishops and princes of Gaul, 
and the other to the cl and people of Langres, 
whose exiled bishop he ted (Mansi, xviii, 289- 


286). 

V, Pope, elected In 964. John XII, his predeces- 
sor, who had been protected hy the Emperor Otho the 
Great against Berenger and Adalbert, ungratefully 
took the part of the emperor's enemies. Otho, justly 
irritated by this conduct, convoked a council at Rome 
In 968, where John was deposed and Leo VIII elected. 
John soon after repaired to Roine, held another coun- 
cil in 964, and in his turn deposed Leo; but soon after 
this John was assassinated, and his party elected Bene- 
dict V to saceped him, Otho soon appeared again on 
the scene, lald siege to Rome, and carried away Bene- 
dict (who consented to his deposition) captive into 
Germany. Leo VIII died at Rome in April, 965; the 
people demanded Benedict aa his successor, and the 
emperor would probably have granted their request, 
but Benedict died July 5 of the same year. The his- 
torians of the Church of Rome are naturally very much 
puzzled in deciding whether Benedict was a lawful 
pope or not; but the question is generally compromised 
by recognising both Leo and Benedict. 

VI, Pope, son of Hildebrand, supposed to have been 
elected pope on the death of John XIII, A.D, 972. 
On the death of the Emperor Otho, he was strangled 
or poisoned in the castle of St. Angelo, 974. The 
papacy about this time was in a most degraded con- 
dition. 


VII, Pope, son of a count of Tusculum, oscended 
the pontifical throne in 976, and died July, 964. He 
held two councils at Rome; in the one he excommunt- 
cated the antipope Boniface VIII; in the other, all 
those guilty of simony. A letter in which he confirma 
certain prerogatives of the biahop of Lorch is found in 
Lambecll, Bibtioth. Ces. lib. i. Several other bulls on 
the privileges of certain diocesan churches are given 
by Mansi, tom. xix. 

VIII, Pope, con of Gregory, count of Turculam, 
succeeded Sergius IV, June 17,1012. He was driven 
from Rome by his competitor Gregory, who In turn 
was expelled by Henry, King of Germany. In 1014 
Benedict crowned Henry Roman Emperor, and pre- 
tented him with a globe surmounted by a cross, which 
became ‘henceforth one of the emblems of the empire. 
The emperor confirmed to the Church of Rome all the 
donations made by Charlemagne and the Othos, de- 
clared that the election of a pope would not require any 
longer the confirmation of the emperor, and reserved 
for himself and his successors only the right of send- 


Gregory VI. It is sold, indeed, that Gratian bought 
his elevation from Benedict, who wished to marry an 
Italian princess. Thus there were three popes actual- 
ly living at the same time, and Rome was filled with 
brawls and marders. To remedy this, Henry the 
Black, king of Germany, convoked a council at Satri, 
near Rome, in December, 1046, where Gregory VI was 
deposed, and, by the common consent of Germans and 
Romans, Suidger was elected pope, and consecrated 
under the name of Clement II, He, however, died at 
the end of nino months, i, 0. October 9th, 1047; upon 
which Benedict came to Rome for the third time, where 
he held his ground till July, 1048, when he was replaced 
by Damasus II, the nomince of the emperor, Noth- 
ing is known for certain concerning him after this pe- 
riod, but he 1s belloved to havo died in 1054.—Biog. 
Univ. Iv, 188. 

X (Giovanni di Velletri), was raised to the pope- 
dom by a faction in March, 1058, the instant Pope 
Stephen 1X had closed his eyes. Benedict was so ig- 
norant and obtuse that he obtained the surname of 
Mincio, stupid. Hildebrand, upon his return from 
Germany in 1059, caused Gerard to be elected under 
the name of Nicholas IJ, to whom Benedict quickly 
ylelded. He died in confinement in 1059,— Biog, 
Onio. iv, 183. 

XI, Pope (Nicold Boccasini), was born at Treviso 
in 1240, entered, at the age of fourteen, the order of 
Dominicans, and became later the general of his order, 
Under Boniface he was made cardinal and bishop of 
Ostia. He was elected pope October 27, 1303, upon 
the death of Boniface VIII. When elected to the 
papal throne he was cardinal-bishop of Ostia, His 
pontificate waa short, extending only to eight months. 
He took off the sentence of oxcommunication pro- 
nounced against the King of Denmark, and the in- 
terdict laid upon his kingdom, and annulled the bulls 
of Boniface VIII against Philippe-le-Bel of France. 
He died of poison at Perugia on the 6th or 7th of 
Jaly, 1804, and was enrolled among the saints by Po 
Clement X11, April 24th, 1736, his festival being mark- 
ed on the 7th of July. He left Commentaries on Job, 
the Psalms, the Apocalypse, and Matthew, besides 
some volumes of Sormons and his Bulls, 

XII (originally Jacques de Nouveau), a native of 
Saverdun, and monk of Citeanx, afterward bishop of 
Pamiers and of Mirepoix, pope from Dec, 1884, to April, 
1842, was the third of the Avignon (q. v.) popes, the 
friend of Petrarch, and one of the most virtuous of the 
pontiffe, Scarcely was he elevated to the pontificate 
when a deputation was sent to him from Rote preasing 
him to return to the ancient seat; but circumstances 
induced bim to remain at Avignon. Ho addressed the 
Castilian clergy on the necessity of reforming their 
lives, and endeavored, though with little success, to 
correct some of the more glaring evils of the Romish 
system, He died April 25, 1342, at Avignon, Seo 
his life in Baluze, Vies des Papes d’ Avignon. 

XIII (A), Pope, was of a noble family of Aragon. 
His name wae Pedro de Luna, and In 1875 he was mada 
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cardinel by Gregory IX. On the death of Gregory 
xI apes pets Western schism, by the election 
of Urban VI at Rome and of Clement VIF at Avignon. 
Pedro de Luna took part with the latter, who made him 


hie legate in Spain. Upon the death of Clement, Pe-' 


dro was chosen by the cardinals attached to the party 
at Avignon to succeed him on the 28th of September, 
1894, and in the mean time Boniface VIII had ascend- 
ed the throne at Rome. To put an end to the schism, 
it was agreed by all the sovereigns of Europe, except 
the king of Aragon, that a cession of the papal digni- 


ty should be made by both partics, but both Benedict | 287 


and Boniface refused to resign; whereupon, in a na- 
tional council held at Paris May 22d, 1898, it was 
to withdraw from the obedience of Benedict. 


agreed 
This example having been followed in almost all the | 


countries of Europe, sixteen of the cardinals who had 
adhered to Benedict deserted him. He was besieged 
at Avignon by the Marichal de Boucicault, and with 
difficulty escaped. After this the aspect of his affairs 
for a time brightened; but at length, in the council 
of Pisa, convoked in 1409, both Benedict and Gregory 
XII were excommunicated and deposed. Benedict, 
driven from Avignon, retired to the little castle of 
Pefiiscola, in Valencia, retaining the support of Ara- 
yon, Castile, and Scotland. Thus the schism still re- 
mained; and it was necessary to call another council, 
which met at Constance in 1414, where Ottoneo Colon- 
na was elected pope under the name of Martin V, who 
ansthematized Benedict, but without producing any 
effect, eince he continued in his rebellion till his death, 
which happened at Pefiiscola November 17th, 1424. 
So far did he carry his resolution to prolong the schism, 
that he exacted a promise from the two cardinals who 
continued with him that they would elect another pope 
to succeed him after his death: this was done in the 
person of Clement VIII.—/fist, of the Popes, p. 280. 

XIII (4), Pope, originally Pietro Francisco Orsini, 
was born in 1649, and was raised to the papal chair 
May 29th, 1724, He was plons, virtnous, and liberal ; 
but, unfortunately, placed too much confidence in 

1 Coscia, his minister, who shamefully op- 
pressed the people. A fruitless attempt which he 
made to reconcile the Romish, Greek, Lutheran, and 
Calvinist churches bears honorable testimony to his 
tolerant spirit. His theological works, including Hom- 
ilies on Exodus, otc., were published at Rome (1728, 8 
vols, fol.), He died in 1780. His Life was written 
by Alessandro Borgia (Rom. 1741),—Moaheim, Eccl, 
Hist, Ui, 805, 870, 

XIV, Pope, originally Prospero Lambertini, of a 
noble family of Bologna, was born in 1675, became in 
1727 bishop of Ancona, in 1728 cardinal, in 1781 arch- 
bishop of Bologna, and succeeded Clement XII Au- 
gust 17th, 1740. He was a man of great ability, 
learning, and industry, and was especially distinguis: 
ed in tho canon and civil law, He died May 8, 1758, 
after having signalized his pontificate by the wisdom 
of his government, and his zeal for the propagation of 
Romanism. During the eighteen years of his reign 
Rome enjoyed peace, plenty, and prosperity, and half 
a oentury after his death the pontificate of Lambertini 
was still remembered and spoken of at Rome as the 
last period of unalloyed happineas which the country 
had enjoyed. His tolerance was remarkable ; indeed, 
it exposed him to the censure of the rigorists among 
the college of cardinals. Without exhibiting any thing 
like indifference to the doctrines of the Church of 
which he was the head, he showed urbanity and friend- 
liness toward all Christians of whatever denomination, 
whether kings or ordinary travellora, who visited bie 
capital; and in Germany, France, and Naples his in- 
fluence was constantly exerted to disco - 
tion, and to restrain the abuse of ecclosiastical power, 
Benedict waa learned not only in theology, but in hie- 
tory, in the classical writers, and in elegant literature, 
und he had a taste for the fine arts, His works were 
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published at Rome in 12 vols, 4to (1747). The most 
remarkable are his treatise De Servorum Dei Beatifica- 
tione et Beatorum Canonizatione, in four books, a work: 
full of historical and theological learning :—De Synodo 
Diocesana, which Is aleo much esteemed :—Jnstitutiones 
Ecclesiastion :—De Missa Officio, libri ili; besides his 
Bullarium, or collection of balls issued by him, and 
several letters and dissertations in Itallan. Benedict 
was always opposed to the Jesuits, and, when he died, 
was prepsring to suppress the order.—Vie dw pom 
Benoit XIV (Paris, 1775); Ranke, Hist. of Papacy, 


Benedict or Nonata, the great organizer of 
Western monasticism, was born at Nursia (or Norcia), 
in Spoleto, of wealthy parents, about A.D. 480. He 
was edacated at Rome, but at 17 years of age he de- 
termined to devote himself to a monastic life, He fled 
secretly from Rome, and retired to the desert of Subi- 
| aco, about forty miles distant, where he shut himeelf 
up in a dismal cave. There he continued for three 
years, unknown to any person save a monk (Romanus), 
who let down bread to him by a rope. By that time 
his fame had become spread abroad, and he was chosen 
by the monks of a neighboring monastery for their ab- 
bot; but he shortly returned to his solitude, whither 
multitudes flocked to see him and hear him preach. 
His hearers soon became his disciples, and, with his 
consent, continued with him. So great were the num- 
bers who did so, that in » short time there were no less 
than twelve monasteries formed on the spot. Benedict 
occupied now too exalted a position to escape attacks; 
he was menaced and uted, and his life even 
threatened by poison. This, after a time, compelled 
him to remove, and he led his little army of followers 
to Monte Cassino, where he converted the temple of 
Apollo into an oratory, and laid the foundation of an 
order which, in an incredibly short time, spread itself 

over Europe. See Monre CAsstxo. Benedict as 

Mabillon thinks, March 2ist, 543, though others place 
his death in the year 542, or as late as 517. His body 
remained at Monte Cassino until the irruption of the 
Lombards, who burned and destroyed the monastery, 
when, in all probability, his relics were lost, although 
the posseasion of them haa been made a subject of great 
dispute between the [talian and Gallican monks. His 
Life, written by Gregory (Dialog. lib, ii), is full of ex- 
traordinary and absurd accounts of miracles. Ac- 
cording to Dupin, the “Rule of St. Benedict,"" Regula 
Monachorum, is the only work extant which is traly 
bis. This Rule is divided into seventy-seven chapters, 
and is distinguished from others which preceded it by 
Ite mildness, A summary of it is given by Dupin 
(¥, 45); see also Martene, Comm. in Regulam &. P. 
Benedicti (Paris, 1690, 4to). It required no extraordina- 
ty macerations and mortifications, and contained such 
principles of conduct as were most likely to lead to the 
peace, happiness, and well-being of a community of 
men living like monks. ‘Three virtues constituted 
the sum of the Benedictine discipline: silence (with 
solitude and seclusion), humility, and obedience, which, 
in the strong language of its laws, extended to impos- 
sibilities, Allis thus concentrated on self. It was the 
man isolated from his kind who was to rise to a lonely 
perfection. All the social, all patriotic virtues were 
excluded ; the mere mechanical observance of the rules 
of the brotherhood, or even the corporate spirit, are 
sort worthy of notice, though they are the only 
substitutes for the rejected and proscribed pursuits of 
active life. The three occupations of life were the 
coe oes er or manual labor, The ad- 
vent vantages, and great t! were, of these 
industrious agricultural i aga not contem- 
plated by the founder; the object of the monks was 
not to make the wilderness blossom with fertility, to 
extend the arts and husbandry of civilized life into 
barbarous regions, but solely to employ in engrossing 
occupation that portion of time which could not be 
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devoted to worship and to study.” “In the Rule, 
Benedict distinguishes four sorts of monks: (1) Cano- 
bites, living under an abbot in a monastery; (2) An- 
chorites, who retire into the desert; (8) Sarabaites, 
dwelling two and three in the same cell. (4) Gyro- 
vogi, who wander from monastery to monastery: the 
last two kinds he condemns. His Rule is com 

for the Canobites. First, he speaks of the qualifica- 
tions of abbota. Then he notes the hours for divine 
service, day and night, and the order of it. After this 
he treats of the different punishmenty, i. e. separation 
from the brethren, chastisement, or expulsion. He 
directs that a penitent shall be received, after expul- 
sion, as far as the third time; that the monks shall 
have all things in common, and that every thing shall 
be at the disposal of the abbot. The monks are to 
work by turns in the refectory and kitchen ; to attend 
and be kind to the sick; to perform manual labors at 
stated hours, and to all wear the same dress.'"—Cave, 
Rist, Lit. anno 680; Milman, Latin Christianity, 1, 414- 
426; Neander, Ch. Hist. li, 262; Dupin, keel. Writers, 
v, 45; Lechler, Leben des heil. Benedict (Regensb. 1857); 
Montalembert, foines d’ Occident (Paris, 1860, tom. i, 
1-78); Journal of Sac. Lit. July, 1862, art. iv.; Lan- 
don, Zcel, Dict, ti, 152. See Bengpictinzs. 


Benedict, Biscor, St., was born of noble parents 
in Northumberland about the year 628, He was orig- 
inally bred to the profession of arms, and served un- 
der king Oswy, who made him his minister, with an 
estate suited to his rank; but at the age of twenty- 
five he took leave of the court, and made a vayage to 
Rome, and upon his return home devoted himself to 
study and exercises of piety. About six ycars after- 
ward he again travelled to Rome with Alfred, king 
Oswy’s aon, and subsequently retired into the monas- 
tery of Lerins in France, where he took the vows. Hav- 
ing spent two years in this retirement, he returned to 
England, upon occasion of Theodore’s journey thither, 
who had been nominated to the see of Canterbury, and 
upon his arrival was made abbot of St. Augustine's 
at Canterbury. In 671 we find him again at Rome, 
when he brought back to England many liturgical 
works, Soon after this, ij. ¢. in 674, he retired into 
the county of Northumberland, and there founded the 
monastery of St, Peter at Weremonth, and, ten years 
later, that of St, Paul at Jarrow. After this ho again 
visited Rome and many of the Jtalian monasteries, 
seemingly for the purpose of collecting booka, etc., 
and learning the customs and discipline of those houses. 
He Is also said to have introduced into England the 
Gregorian method of chanting, and for that purpose 
to bave brought with him from Rome the abbot John, 
precentor of St. Peter's. During the last years of his 
life Benedict was afflicted with palsy, and to such an 
extent that bis body was quite deprived of all power 
of motion. In this atate he continued for about three 
years, and died on the 14th of January, 690. He wrote 
a ‘Treatise on the Method of Celebrating Festivals,” 
and some other liturgical works, which are lost.—Bede, 
Vite Beatorum Abbatum; Landon, Zecl, Dict. ii, 285; 
Hook, Eccl. Biog, ii, 256. 


Benedict or Astane, or AGRAXA, a monastic re- 
former, was born in Languedoc in 750, In 774, be- 
ing saved from drowning, he resolved to abandon the 
world, and retired into the monastery of St, Soquanas, 
near Dijon. His fastings, prayers, and mortifications 
were almost incredible; but he soon saw the folly of 
excess, and moderated his extravagance. In 780 he 
returned into Languedoc, and a little hermitage near, 
onthe Aniane. Here a monastery was soon built, and 
the brotherhood became eminent for sanctity ; a large 
cloister and magnificent church were built, where, be- 
fore long, more than three hundred monks were gath- 
ered together. All the monasterics of the region now 
regarded him as their father and enperior, and he took 
advantege of this feeling toward him to introduce the 
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needful teforms into the various houses, and thus be. 
came the celebrated renovator of religious discipline in 
France. He collected a large library, and encouraged 
his monks to multiply copies of the books; and many 
of the secular clergy, induced by the fame of the estab. 
lishment, repaired to the monastery of St. Sauveur, on 
the Aniane, to learn the duties of their calling. He 
obtained great influence with Charlemagne, and used 
it to promote monkery. In 779 and 780 Charlemagne 
sent him, with Leidradus of Lyons and Nephridits of 
Narbonne, to Felix of Urgel; and he composed several 
treatises on the Adoptianist (q. v.) controversy (given 
by Baluze, Miscell. v, 1-62). In 814 he became abbot 
of the monastery of Inda, built by Louis near Aix-la- 
Chapelle on purpose to have Benedict at hand. He 
used his clerical and political influence in behalf of 
monkery up to bis death in 821. His principal writ- 
ings are, 1. Codex Regularum, edited by Holstenins at 
Rome (1661; Paris, 1664, 4to):—2. Concordia Regu- 
larum, ed. Monard (Paris, 1688) :—8. Modus diverearum 
penitentiarum (ed. Baluze, at the end of the Capitula 
ria of Charlemagne).—Cave, Hist, Lit, anno 801; Mos- 
helm, Ch. Hist, 11, 75; Landon, Eccl, Dict, ti, 155. 
Benedict, Rexz. See Beworr. 


Benedict, Joel, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Salem, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1746, and graduated 
at the College of New Jersey 1765. In 1771 he was 
made pastor of the church in Newent, Conn, On ac- 
count of ill health he in 1782, but on 
recovery he became pastor of the church in Plainfield, 
Dec, 21, 1784, He was made D.D, at Union College, 
1808, and died Feb. 18,1816. He publisbed a funeral 
sermon on Dr, Hart, 1811.—Sprague’s Annals, i, 682. 


Benedictines, a monastic order of the Roman 
Catholic Church, founded by Benedict of Nursia in 615 
{according to others, 529) in Monte Cassino. The 
leading ideas in the monastic rnle of St. Benedict were 

ace Bexgpicr or Nureta], that the monks should 

ve In common a retired life, remain poor, and ren- 
der unlimited obedience to their superiors. Benedict 
states explicitly (ch, Ixxili) that his rule can lead only 
to the beginning of a holy life, while he refers his monka 
for perfectness to the Scriptures and the fathers. His 
alm was to give to repentant and religions men of the 
world a house of refuge, but he had no projects for a 
universal mission in the Church such as those enter- 
tained by the later mendicant orders. He received 
children into his convents, who, under the common 
superintendence of all the monks, and clothed in the 
monastic habit, were educated for the monastic life. 

The epread of the order was very rapid. As early 
os 641 it was introduced into Sicily, and in 548 into 
France. The order began to take extraordinary di- 
mensions through the exertions of Pope Gregory the 
Great, who lent the whole weight of his vast influence 
to its diffusion. Augustine introduced it into Eng- 
land and Ireland, and the followers of Cassian and 
Columban in large number exchanged their former 
rules for those of Benedict. When, in the elghth cen- 
tury, the bulk of the Germanic world entered into con- 
nection witb the Roman Catholic Church, the proml- 
nent influence of Boniface, himself a Benedictine, se- 
cured for the principles of his order almost general 
adoption by the rising monastic institutions of Germa- 
ny. As its wealth and power advanced, the Bene- 
dictine order by degrees almost monopolized the sci- 
ence and learning in the Christian Church, and estab- 
lished a large number of distinguished schools. Their 
many Irish teachers (known under the name of Scots) 
were the first to lay the foundation of the scholastic 
theology. As many of the convents amassed great 
riches, the strict rule and primitive purity of morals 
disappeared, and atternpts at reform were called forth. 
The most remarkable among these were that of Bene- 
dict of Anlane (q. v.) in the eighth century, of Ab- 
bot Benno at Clogny 910, at Hirschan 1069, at Val- 
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lombrosa in the eleventh century, at Bursfield in 

1425. These reforms intro- 
duced among the followers 
of Benedict the congregation- 
al system, combining sever- 
al convents Into a congrega- 
tion, with a common govern- 
ment, The congregation of 
English Benedictines found- 
ed by Augustine was reform- 
ed by St. Dunstan in 900, 
again by Lanfranc in 1072, 
and finally suppressed by 
Henry VIII, The congrega- 
tional government has since 
remained that of the Bene- 
dictines, who have never had 
4 general and central govern- 
ment like the other orders. 
The efforts to introduce a 
greater centralization led, 
from the end of the tenth 
century, to the establishment 
of new orders. Thus arose, 


Early Benedictine, 


on the basis of the rule of St. Benedict, but with many 
alterations, the orders of Camaldoli [see CamALpu- 
Les], Fontevrault (q. v.), Chartreux (q. v.), Citeaux 
[see Crsrexcrans], Humiliates, Olivetans, Tironene- 
uns [see BERNARD OF TiRoN], and others, 


English Benedictines: 1, at Home; 2% et Church. 


Benedict XII, in 1886, divided the Benedictines into 
86 provinces, and decreed the regular holding of tri- 
ennial provincial chapters and annual general chap- 
ters, but this Constitution could never be carried 
through, The rise of the mendicant orders (q, v.) de- 
prived the Benedictines of a great deal of their influ- 
ence, and their subsequent distinction lay almost whol- 
ly in the field of literary production, The Reforma- 
tion reduced the number of their convents from 15,000 
to 5000. After the Reformation, piety and discipline 
continued to be generally at a very low ebb through- 
out the Benedictine commanity, where it was more 
difficult than with other orders to find @ remedy, as 
frequently laymen were made abbots (com 
abbots), on account of the rich revenues of the monas- 
teries. Still, it put forth some flourishing new branch- 
es, among which the congregation of S/. Varne and 
St. Hidulph, established by Didier de 1a Coeur (1550- 
1623), and the congrogation of St. Maur [see Mave, 
St.], the most learned of all monastic confraternities 
in the history of the Roman Catholic Church, are the 
most remarkable. 

The reign of Joseph II in Austria, the French Rev- 
glution, and the suppression of monasticism generally 
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{n Spain, Portugal, and Sardinia, reduced also the 
number of Benedictine convents greatly. In Austria, 
however, the order was restored in 1802, and at pres- 
ent more than one half of its members are living in 
Austrian convents. In Bavaria, the order received, 
by a rescript of 1834, the charge of several state col- 
leges. In France an attempt at reviving the congre- 
gation of St. Maur was made in 1893 by the establish 
ment of a Benedictine community at Soleeme. These 
new St. Maurines have already developed a great liter- 
ary activity, but have as yet neither been able to ex- 
tend themeelves nor to attain the celebrity of their 
predecessors, In Switzerland the order bas, besides 
several other convents, the convent of Einsiedelm, one 
of the most famous places of pilgrimages in the Roman 
Catholic Church, The order has also been re-estab- 
lished in England and Belgium, In the United States 
they have St. Vincent's Abbey, in the diocese of Pitts- 
burg, which in 1858 elected for the first time an abbot 
for lifetime, Most of the Austrian abbeys followed, 
until very recently, a mitigated rule; and the endeav- 
ors of papal delegates, aided by the state govern- 
ment, to force a stricter rule upon them, led in 1858 to 
protracted and serious disturbances. At the general 
chapter of the congregation of Monte Cassino in 1858, 
to which also the convent of St. Paul's in Rome be- 
longs, it was resolved to re-establish, for the benefit 
of all the monks of the Benedictine family who wish 
to study in Rome, the college of St, Anselm, such as it 
had been under the foundation of Pope Innocent XI. 
According to the calculation of Fessler, the Bene- 
dictines count among their members 15,700 authors, 
4000 bishops, 1600 archbishops, 200 cardinals, 24 popes, 
and 1560 canonized saints. Among the great literary 
names that adorn the order are those of D'‘Achery, 
Mabillon, and Mortfaucon, all St. Maurines. The 
principal sources of information on the Benedictines 
are, Mabillon, Annales Ord. &. Benedicti (Paris, 1708-39, 
6 vols. [carries the history up to 1157]); Ziegelbaver, 
Historia rei literarie Ord: 8. Bened. (Aug. Vind. 1754, 
4 vols, fol.). See also Helyot, Ordres Religieuz, i, 425 
8q.; Montalembert, Les Moines d Occident { Paris, 1860). 
Benedictine Nuns, nuns following the order of 
Benedict, They claim St. Scholastica, the sister of 
Benedict, as their founder, but without historical 
grounds. All previous orders were gradually forced 
to adopt the Benedictine rule, and so it spread widely 
In France they possessed 
ono hundred and sixteen priories and abbeys in the 
gift of the king alone, and in England seventy-four 
houses, In some of these bouses the nuns followed 


the strictest rules, never touching meut, wearing no 
x ‘ 


x 


oma tS 
Reformed Benedictine Nun: 1, at Home; 9, at Church 
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linen, and sleeping on the bare boards. Others ad-| tiles exercise lordship over them; and they that exer. 
mitted some relaxation of this severity. The Berte-| cise authority seg are called beneyiactors” (Luke 
dictine nunneries were rarely united In congregations, | xxii, ,re This word was employed as a title of hon- 
but remained single, under the jurisdiction of the dio-|or to kings and princes, corresponding to the Latin 
cesan bishops, rarely under that of the Benedictine poe patria. Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt, af- 
monks, Irregularities and disorder spread among) fords an instance of the application of the word in this 
them earlier and more generally than among the/sense. According to Josephus and Philo, it was fre- 
monks; a great was given to the nobility, | quently applied to the Roman emperors (ace Josephus, 
and some of the richest monasteries even changed] War, iil, 9,8; Diod. Sic, xl, 26; Xen. Anab. vii, 6, 38). 
themselves into secular institutions of ladies of nobili-| Benefloe. I. Definition.—Benefice is defined by 
ty, which retained of the Benedictine order n: the canonists to be “Jus perpetuum perciplendi fruc- 
but the name, Several congregations of reformed|tus ex bonis ecclesiasticis, clerico competens propter 
Benedictine nuns were founded, among which the most |officiam aliquod spirituale.”” This term was, in its 
important were the congregation of Mount Calvary, jorigin, applied to the lands which were given by the 
founded in 1617, and the congregation of the Romans to deserving soldiers ont of the territories ac- 
Adoration of the Sacred Sacrament, who, in addition |quired by conquest. These soldiers were called milites 
to other austerities, are obliged to have perpetually |bencficiarii, and the lands 80 given beneficium. Hence 
one of their number kneeling day and night before the|the term came in tlme to be applied to the possessions 
sacrament! They were founded by Catherine de Bar, |of the Church, when certain portions were appropriated 


a native of St. Dié, in Lorraine, in 1615, and ratified 
by Innocent XI in 1676. Both have in recent times 
re-established several monasteries in France, the lat- 
ter also in Italy, Austria, and Poland. 


Benediction, (1.) im the Romish Church, an ecclesi- 
astical ceremony, whereby a thing is rendered sacred 
or venerable. It differs from consecration, in which 
unction is used. The Romanists consecrate the chal- 
ice and bless the pyx. Superstition in the Romish 
Church has introduced benedictions for almost every 
thing. There are forms of benediction for wax can- 
dles, for boughs, for ashes, for church vessels and orna- 
ments, for flage and ensigns, arms, first-fruits, houses, 
ships, paschal eggs, hair-cloth of penitents, church- 
yatds, etc. In general, these benedictions are per- 
formed by aspersions of holy water, signs of the cross, 
and forms of prayer, according to the nature of the 
ceremony. The forms of benediction are found in the 
Roman Pontifical and in the Missal. The beatic benedio- 
tion (benedictio beatica) \s the viaticam given to dying 
persons. For the history and forme of Romanist bene- 
ae see Botsszonnet, Dict. des Cérémonies, 1, 246 aq. ; 
Migne, Liturgie Catholique, p. 149 8q. 

(2.) In the Protestant Church a, the blessing of the 
people by the minister during divine service and at its 
close. In the Charch of England it is given at the 
end of the communion service as well as at the concla- 
slon of worehip. The minister does not pretend to 
impart any blessing, but in effect prays that the ‘ peace 
of God"’ may keep the hearts and minds"' of the peo- 
ple. Christ says to his Church, ‘‘My peace I give 
unto you" (John xlv, 27): the officiating minister, the 
Church’s organ, proclaims the gift in general, and 
prays that it may descend upon the particular part of 
Christ's Church then and there assembled. The bene 
diction most used, at the close of worship, in Protes- 
tant churches, is taken chiefly from Scripture; the 
first part of it from Phil. iv, 7, and the latter part be- 
ing a para) upon Nam. vi, 24, 25, viz.: “The 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep 
your heart and minds in the knowledge and love of 
God, and of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord; and the 
blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, be amongst you and remain with you 
always, Amen.” The great Christian benediction 
ig the apostolical one: ‘The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost, be with you all” (2 Cor, xiii, 14), In the 
ancient Chureb, short benedictions, auch as ‘' Blessed 
be God,” ‘Blessed be the name of the Lord” (never 
the Ave Maria, q. v.), were often naed before sermon. 
After the Lord’s Prayer, in the Eucharist, the bene- 
diction, “ The peace of God be with you all,” was pro- 
nounced. See Bingham, Ong. ea. bk. xiv, ch. iv, 
$16; bk. xv, ch. ili, § 29; Coleman, Primitive Church, 
ch, xlv ; Bibliotheca Sacra, 1862, p. 107. 


Benefactor (eiepyérnc). ‘The kings ofthe Gen- 


to individuals to enjoy during their life as a recom: 
pense for their services. The word is now applied to 
all preferments in the Church of England except bish- 
oprics, though more commonly used to signify such 
churches as are endowed with a revenue for the per- 
formance of divine service; it is also used for the rev- 
enue itself, The incumbents are sald to enjoy the rev- 
enue of a living ex mero beneficio (from the pure kind- 
ness) of the patron. 

II. Jn the Romen Church benefices are divided by the 
canon law (1.) into secular and rv. . “Secular” ben- 
ofices are those held by secular clerks, e. g. bishoprics, 
and the dignities in cathedral chapters, viz. the offices 
of dean, archdeacon, chancellor, precentor, canon, pre- 
bend, etc.; also perpetual vicarages, simple cures, 
chapels, etc. All benefices are held to be secular in 
the absence of proof or long possession to the contrary, 
and secular benefices may be held by regulars elevated 
tothe episcopate. ‘Regular’ benefices are those whicb 
are conferred only on monks, Such are titular ab- 
beys, all claustral offices enjoying an appropriated rev- 
onue, é. g. those of titular conventual prior, almoner, 
hospituller, sacristan, cellarer, etc. (2.) Into double 
(duplicca) and simple (simplicia), ‘‘ Double” benefices 
are thoes to which is annexed the cure of souls, or any 
pre-eminence or administration of the property of the 
Church, e. g. pope, cardinal, dean, etc. “ Simple’ ben- 
efices are such as only carry the obligation to say the 
breviary or celebrate masses, such as secular priories, 
chapelries, ete. (8.) Into benefices titwar (ttularia) 
and benefices in commendam. The former are those | 
which are given in perpetuity; the latter for a time 
only, until » clerk, capable of discharging the duties, 
cen be found. There are, however, perpetual commen- 
dama, |. e. where the temporal revenues of a regular 
benefice are given to a secular clerk to bold perpetually. 

There are six lawful ways of obtaining a bene- 
fice, viz.: 1. By the presentation of the patron, and 
subsequent institution ; 2, by election, and the subse- 
quent confirmation of the person elected; 8, by postu- 
lation, and the subsequent confirmation of the person 
postulated; 4, by free and voluntary collation; 5. by 
exchange; 8. by resignation in favorem, followed by 
collation.—Landon, Ecel. Diet, ii, 164 

HI. Jn the Church of England parochial benefices 
with cure are defined by the canon law to bo a distinc} 
portion of ecclesiastical rights, set apart from any tem 
poral interest, and joined to the spiritual function, and 
to these no jurisdiction is annexed ; but it is otherwiee 
as to archdeacons and deans, for they have a jurisdic- 
tion, because they formerly took ‘the confession of the 
chapter, and vieited them. It is essential to » paro- 
chial benefice that it be bestowed freely (reserving 
nothing to the patron), as a provision for the clerk, 
who is only a usufructuary, and has no inheritance 
in it; that it havo something of spirituality annexed 
to it, for where it is given to a layman it is not prop- 
erly « benefice; that in its own nature it be perpetual 
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BENEFIELD 
that is, forever annexed to the church; and all man- 
ner of contracts concerning it are void. 

Benefield, Szsastray, D.D., an eminent Calvin- 
fatic divine, was born Aucust 12th, 1659, at Preston- 
bury, Gloucestershire, and edacated at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. In 1608 he was chosen Margaret pro- 
fessor of divinity in the university. Dr. Benefleld was 
well versed in the fathers and schoolmen, and was re- 
markable for strictness of life and sincerity. He died 
August 24,1680, His principal writings are, Doctrina 
Christiana (Oxford, 1610, 4to):—Sermons(Oxf, 1614-15, 
2 vola, 4to):—. ition of Amos (Oxf. and Lond, 1618, 
1620, 1629, 4to).—Allibone, Dict, of Authors, {, 164. 


the jurisdiction of la 
created out of regard to the clerical order, but it was 
soon abused. It was originally designed for clericé 
(clerks), and at first none could be admitted to it but 
such as had the usual distinction, Aabitus et tonsura 
clericalis; but subsequently, in England, all persons 
who could read were by law declared to be clerks, and 
the number of claimants almost indefinitely increased. 
It was abolished Ly the 7th and 8th of Geo. IV, c. 28. 
“In America this privilege has been formally abolish- 
ed in some of the states, and allowed only in one or 
two cases in others; while in others, again, it does not 
appear to have been known at all. By the act of Con- 
grees of April 80, 1790, it is enacted that ‘benefit of 
clergy shall not be used or allowed, upon conviction 
of any crime for which, by any statute of the United 
States, the punishment is or shall be declared to be 
death.’ See Blackstone, Commentaries, iv, 28. 


Be’nd-ja‘ukan (Heb. Beney’ Yadkan’, P37 "23, 
Children of Jaakan; Sept. Bavaia v. 7, Baveay; Valy. 
Benejaacan), a tribe who gave their name to certain 
wells In the desert which formed one of the halting- 
places of the Israelites on their journey to Canaan 
(Num. xxxill, 81,82), See Betnorn-pene-JAaKAN. 
The tribe doubtless derived its name from Jaakan, the 
eon of Ezer, son of Seir the Horite (1 Chr. i, 42). See 
Aan; Jaxax. In the time of Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onomast. 8. v. actin, Beroth fil. Jacin), the spot was 
shown ten miles from Petra, on the top of a mountain. 
Robinson suggests the small fountain e-Taiyibeh, at 
the bottom of the pasa er-Rubay under Petra, a short 
distances from the Arabah (Researches, li, 588), The 
word ‘' Beeroth,”” however, suggests, not a spring, but 
a group of artificial wells, In the Targum of Peeu- 
do-Jonathan the name is given in Numbers as Alta 
(NAPE 3"D). The assemblage of fountains near 
the northern extremity of tho Arabah is no doubt re- 
ferred to, See Exope. 


Bené-Kedem (Heb. Beney’.Ke’dem, omR-Y3, 
“Children of the East’’). an appellation given to a peo- 
ple, or to peoples dwelling to the east of Palestine. 
It occurs in the following passages of the O, T.: (1) 
Gen. xxix, 1, ‘‘ Jacob came into the land of the people 
of the East,” in which was therefore reckoned Haran. 
(2) Job 1, 8, Job was ‘the greatest of all the men of 
the East.” See Jon. (8) Judg. vi, 8, 88; vii, 12; 
viii, 10, In the first three passages the Bene-Kedem 
are mentioned together with the Midianites and the 
Amalekites; and in the fourth the latter peoples seem 
to be included in this common name: “ Now Zebah 
and Zalmunns (were] in Karkor, and thoir hosts with 
them, about fifteen thousand [men], all that wore left 
of all the nipranters children of the East.” In the 
events to whic se passages of Judges relate, we 
find a curious reference to tho ‘anges spoken by 
these Eastern tribes, which was understood by Gideon 
and his servant (or one of them) as they listened to 
the talk in the camp; and from this it fs to be inferred 
that they spoke a dialect intelligible to an Israclite— 
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‘ an Inference bearing on an affinity of race, and thence 
‘on the growth of the Semitic . (4) 1 Kings 


| iv, 80, Solomon's wisdom excelled the wisdom of all 
the children of the East country.” (5) From Iss. xi, 
14, it Is difficult to deduce an argument, but in Ezek. 
xxv, 4,10, Ammon is delivered to the ‘‘men of the 
|East,” and its city, Rabbah, is prophesied to become 
‘+ stable for camels, and the Ammonites a couching- 
place for floats ;'’ referring, apparently, to the habits 
of the wandering Arabs; while ‘‘ palaces 
ings,” also mentioned and thus rendered in the Auth. 
Vers., may be better read ‘‘ camps” and “‘tenés."" The 
words of Jeremiah (xlix, 28) strengthen the supposi- 
tion just mentioned: “Concerning Kedar, and con- 
cerning Hazor, which Nebuchadreszar, king of Baby- 
lon, shall smite, thus salth the wn toes up 
to Kedar, and spoil the men of the East. tenta 


a8 | and their flocks shall they take away: they shall take 


to themselves their curtains [i.. texte], and all their 
: vessels, and their cazme/s,” 

Opinions are divided ns to tho extension of the ap- 
pellation of Bene-Kedem ; some (as HosenmOller and 
Winer) holding that it came to signify the Arabs gen- 
erally. From a consideration of the passages abovo 
cited and that which makes mention of the land of 
Kedem, Gen. xxv, 6 [see IsumAet), we think (with 
Gesenius) that it primarily signified the peoples of the 
Arabian deserts (east of Palestine and Lower Egypt), 
and chiefly the tribes of Ishmael and of Keturah, ex- 
tending perbaps to Mesopotamia and Babylonia (to 
which we may suppose Kedem to apply in Num. xxiii, 
7, a8 well as in Isa, il, 6); and that it was sometimes 
applied to the Arabs and thelr country generally. 
The only positive instance of this latter signification 
of Kedem occurs in Gen. x, 80, where “Sephar, a 
mount of the East," is by the common agreement of 
\scholars situate in Southern Arabia. See ARABIA; 
SsrHar. 

In the 0. T., 293, “Arabia,” with its conjagate 
forms, seems to be a name of the peoples otherwise 
called Bene-Kedem, and with the same limitations. 
The same may be observed of 1) avaroAn, “the East,” 
in the N. T. (Matt. il, 1 eq.), The Heb, word ‘'Ke- 
dem,” with its adjuncts (in the passages above referred 
to), is translated by the Sept. and in the Vuig., and 
sometimes transcribed (Kedéy) by the former, oxcept 
the Sept. in 1 Kings iv, 80, and Sept. and Vulg. in 
Isa. li, 6, where they make Kedem to relate to ancient 
time.—Smith, s,v. See East. 


Benevent, a town in Southern Italy, and see of a 
Roman Catholic archbishop. A considerable number 
of councils havo been held there, among which the fol- 
lowing are the most important: 1067, at which the An- 
tipope Guibert was excommunicated, and the investl- 
ture by laymen forbidden; 1108, which again pro- 
nounced against the investiture by laymen; and 1117, 
lat which Bishop Mauritine Verdinus (later Gregory 
VIII) was excommunicated. 


Benevolence, due (1 dpeiAopivy ehyora, but beat 
MSS. simply 1) épeAn), a euphemism for marital duty 
(1 Cor. vii, 8). See Comasrratiox. 


Bénézet, or Bénédet, Sr., born at Hermillion; 
a shepherd. The popes, during their residence at 
Avignon, authorized his worship. ‘‘Bénézet is said 
to have been directed by inspiration to proceed to the 
bishop of Avignon, in September, 1176, and tell him 
that his mission was to build the bridge of that city 
over the Rhdne. The bishop, very naturally thinking 
him out of his mind, ordered him to be whipped. 
Bénézet, however, is said to have shown his divine 
mission by supernatural proofs; and the bridge was 
commenced in 1177, and finished in 1188. He died in 
1184, and was buried on the bridge, where afterward 
a little chapel was built over his remains, Subse- 
| quently o hospital was added, and a confraternity es- 
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tablished for the care of his worship and of the repair 
of the bridge, These things are said to be ‘amply 
verified by the Acts drawn up at the time.’ When 
the tomb was opened in 1670, owing to its ruinous 
atate, it appears that the body was found in a perfect 
condition. The body was but four feet and a half 
long.”" This is a specimen of the so-called ‘‘lives of 
the Saints !’’"—Landon, Feel. Dict. 9. v. 


Beneszet, Anthony, on eminent philanthropist 
and opponent of slavery, was born at St. Quentin, 
Picardy, France, January 81,1718. His parents, driv- 
en from France by Popish persecution, removed to 
London in February, 1715, and during their residence 
there became Quakers. The family came to Philadel- 
phia in November, 1781. Anthony began a mercantile 
career early; but soon after his marriage, in 1740, 
when his affairs were in a prosperous situation, he 
left the mercantile business, and in 1742 he t. 
ed the appointment of head of the Friends’ English 
school of Philadelphia, which he held till 1782, when 
he resigned it to devote himself to teaching a school of 
colored children. ‘‘So great was his sympathy with 
every being capable of feeling pain, that he resolved 
toward the close of his life to eat no animal food. 
This change in his mode of living Ss supposed to have 
been the occasion of his death. His active mind did 
not yleld to the debility of his body. He 


persevered 
in his attendance upon his school till within a few | 7e"* 


days of his decease, May 8,1784," Men of all classes 
of society, and of all churches, as well as many han- 
dred negroes, followed his remains to the grave. An 
officer who had served in the army during the war 
with Britain observed at this time, ‘I would rather 
be Anthony Benezet in that coffin than George Wash- 
ington, with all bis fame.” “ Few men since the days 
of the apostles ever lived a more disinterested life; 
yet upon his death-bed he expressed a desire to live a 
little Jonger, ‘that he might bring down self.’ Tho 
last time he ever walked across his room was to take 
from his desk six dollars, which he gave to a poor 
widow whom he had long assisted to maintain. By 
his will he devised his estate, after the decease of his 
wife, to certain trustees, for the use of the African 
school.” The chief object of Benezet’s life, for many 
years, was to excite public opinion against slavery and 
the slave-trade. On the return of peace in 1788, he 
addressed a letter to the queen of Great Britain to so- 
licit her influence on the side of humanity. At the 
close of this letter he says, ‘‘T hope thon wilt kindly 
excuso the freedom used on this occasion by an ancient 
man, whose mind, for more than forty years past, has 
been much separated from the common course of the 
world, and long painfully exercised in the considera- 
tlon of the miseries under which so large a part of 
mankind, equally with ua the subjects of redeeming 
love, are suffering the most unjust and grievous op- 
pression, and who sincerely desires the temporal and 
eternal felicity of the queen and her royal consort.” 
He published many tracts on the subject, and also an 
-Account of that Part of Africa inhabited by Negroes 
(1762); = Caution to Great Britain und her Colomes, in 
a short Representation of the Calamitous State of the 
Enslaved Negroes in the British Dominions (1767) ; Iis- 
torical Account of Guinea, with an Ii into the Rise 
and of the Slave-trade (1771) ; Short Account 
of the Religious Society of Friends (1780); Dissertation 
on the Plainness and Simplicity of the Christian Religion 
(1782) ; Observations on the i Natives of this Con- 
finent (1784). It is sald that Benezet’s writings first 
awakened Thomas Clarkson's attention to the question 
of slavery. — Allen’s age Dictionary; Alli- 
bone, Dictionary of Authors, 1,169; Le Bas, Dict, En- 
eyc. de la France, 

Ben-Geber. See Ben-. 

Benge], Jonaxn Avsarcrt, aGerman theologian 
of profound critical judgment, extensive learning, and 


BENGEL 


solid piety. He was born Juno 24, 1687, at Winnem 
den, Wartemberg, where his father was pastor; and 
from him the boy received his early education. After 
the death of his father ho was received into his tutor's 
house; and from 1699 to 1708 he stadied at the Gym- 
nasiam of Stuttgart, then admirably kept. Thor. 
oughly prepared in philological elements, he entered 
the University of Tubingen in 1708, and devoted him- 
self especially to the study of the eacred text. From 
his childhood he had been earnestly pious; and his fa- 
vorite reading, while at the univeralty, apart from his 
severer studies, consisted of the pletist writers, Arndt, 
Spener, and Francke. At the same time, he did not 
neglect philosophy, According to his own account, 
he studied Spinoza thoroughly, and it was not without 
mental struggles that be arrived at clearness of view 
on the relations of philosophy to faith, In 1706 he 
was brought very low by a severe illnces at Maul- 
bronn; but ho was strengthened against the fear of 
death by Psa. cxviil, 17, ‘'I shall not die, but live, and 
cae cus works of the Lord.” He returned to his 
studies with greater zeal, and with a deeper religious 
life, After a year spent in the ministry as vicar at 
Metzingen, he became theological repetent at TObin- 
gen; and in 1718 he was appointed profeasor at the 
cloister-school of Denkendorf, a seminary for the early 
training of candidates for the ministry. During this 
he made a literary journey, visiting several of 
the schools of Germany, and among them those of the 
Jesnits, His theological culture, by all these means, 
became many-sided. An illustration of the spirit, 
both of his studies and of his teaching, is afforded by 
the theme chosen for bis inaugural at Denkendorf, 
viz. ““Trne godliness the surest road to true science.” 
He remained in this post for twenty-eight ycare—yeara 
of labor, zeal, ard success as teacher, preacher, sto- 
dent, and writer. Here he published, for the use of 
his pupils, an edition of Ciceronis Epist. ad Familiares, 
with notes (Stuttgart, 1719); also, Gregorii Thawna- 
turg’ Panegyricus ad Originem, Gr. et Lat. (1722); and 
Chrysostomi tibr, vi. de Sacerdotio (1725). But his 
chief tofl was given to the New Testament; for the 
results of which, see below. In 1749 he was appolnt- 
ed councillor and prelate of Alpirsbach, with a resi- 
denca in Stuttgart, where he died, Nov. 2, 1751, 
Bengel was tho first Lutheran divine who applied 
to the criticism of the New Testament a grasp of 
mind which embraced the subject in its whole ex. 
tent, and a patience of investigation which the study 
required. While a student, he was mach perplexcd 
by the various readings, which Jed him to form tho 
determination of making a text for himself, which lhe 
executed in a very careful and scrupajous manner, ac- 
cording to very rational and critical rules, excepting 
that he would not admit any reading into the text 
which had not been previously printed in come edition, 
In the book of Revelation alone he deviated from this 
rule. His conscientious piety tended greatly to allay 
the fears which had been excited among the clergy 
with respect to various readings, and to him belongs 
the honor of having struck out that path which has 
since been followed by Wetstein, Griesbach, and others, 
His Gnomon N. 7. waa 20 highly valued by John Wes- 
ley that he translated most of its notes and incorporated 
them into his Explanatory Notes cn the N,T. The least 
valuable part of Bengel’s oxegetical labors is that which 
he spent on the Apocalypes. His chief works are: 1. 
Apparatus Criticus ad N. 7. ed, secunda, cur, P, D. 
Burkii (Tabing. 1768, 4to):—2, Gnomon Nori Testa- 
ment, 84 ed. adjuv. Steudel (Tabing. 1850, 2 vols. 8vo): 
—8. An Ezplication of the Book of the Revelation of St. 
John (Stuttg. 1710, 1746, 8vo); translated hy Robert- 
son (Lond. 1757, 8vo):—4. Harmony of the Gompela 
(Tobing, 1786, 1747, 1766, 8vo):—5. temporum & 
incipio per i aconomia divine, etc. (Stuttg. 
1758) :—6. Cyclus sive de anno magno solis, ad incremen- 
tum doctrine prophetion (Ulm, 1746, 8vo). His chro- 
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logical works, endeavoring to fix t “number of 
oe beast,"’ vay he of the “ millennium” (he was posi- 
tive in fixing the beginning of tho millennium at the 
year 1886), etc., have rather detracted from his repu- 
tation for solidity of jadgment, His famo will perma- 
nently rest on his Gnomon, which, as o brief and sug- 
geative commentary on the New Testament, remains 
unrivalled. New editions, both in Latin (Berlin, 1860; 
Tubingen, 1860; Stuttgart, 1860) and German, have 
recently appeared, and an English translation was 
published in Clark’s Library burgh, 1857-68, 5 
vols, 8vo), of which a greatly improved and enlarged 
edition has been isaued in this country by Professors 
Lewis and Vincent (Philadelphia, 1860-61, 2 vols. 8vo). 
His Life and Letters, by Burk, translated by Walker, 
appeared {n 1837 (London, 8vo); and a brief biogra- 
phy, by Fausset, is given in tha Sth volume of tho 
English translation of the Gnomon. An able arte 
on his peculiar Significancy as a Theologian was pu 
lished ay the Jahréacher far deutsche Theologie, 1861, 
and translated in the British and Foreign Et 

Review, April, 1862, A new Life has just appeared 
(1865) under the title J. A. Bengel’s Lebensabriss, Chiu- 
rakter, etc., von Dr. O. Wiichter (Stuttgart, 8vo), which 
gives a large amount of new material, found in Ben- 
gel’s MS. diary and other papers, which have only re- 
cently been given up by his family for publication. 
Among other curious facts, it appears that Benge} had 
the use of but one eye during his life-long studies, and 
that he sedulously concealed this privation even from 
his wife! Ins supplement to the volume are given a 
number of Bengel’s sermons, addresses, and 


poems, | 
Dr, Wachter also published a volome containing “ Re- 


marks on Dengel as an exegetical writer, and in par- 
ticular on the Gnomon" (Beitrage ex J. A. Bengel's 
Schrifterklarung, etc., Leipzig, 185), See Hagenbach, 
German Rutionalism, 126; Herzo;, Real-Encykt. padie, 
ii, 7. 


Ben’-hadad (Heb. Ben-Hadad’, ‘313-5, son of 
Hadad ; Sept. viic “Adep), the name of three kings of 
Damascene-Syria. As to the latter part of this name, 
Hadad, there is little doubt that it is the name of the 
Syrian god Hapap (q. v.), probably the Sun (Macrob. 
Saturnalia, i, 23), still worshipped ot Damascus in the 
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and forced him to make “streets” {n Samaria for 
Sytian residents, —Kitto ; Smith, See Auas. 

2. Another king of Syria, son of the preceding. 
Some authors call him graadsom, on the ground that it 
‘was unusual in antiquity for the son to inherit the fa- 
ther’s name. ee 
religious title of the Syrian kings, as we see by its re- 
ap ince as the name of Hazael's ron, Ben-hedad 
ii Long wars with Israel characterized the reign 
of Ben-hadad II, of which the earlier campaigns are de- 
scribed under Anas. His power and the extent of 
his dominion are hy the thirty-two vassal kings 
who accom him to his first siego of Samaria. 
| B.C. cir. 906. He owed the signal defeat in which 
that war terminated to the vain notion which assimi- 
' lated Jenovan to the local deities worshipped by the 
‘ nationa of Syria, deeming Him ‘‘a God of the hills,” 
but impotent to defend bis votaries in ‘‘the ig 
(1 Kings xx, 1-80). Instead of pursuing his victory, 
Ahab concluded a peace with the defeated Ben-hadad. 
Some time after the death of Ahab, probably owing to 
the diffiulties in which Jehoram of Israc] was involved 
by the rebellion of Moab, Ben-bhadad renewed the war 
with Israel; but all hie plans and operations were 
frustrated, being made known popes if the 
prophet Elisha (2 Kings vl, 8). cir. 8%. After 
some years, however, he renewed the war, and be- 
sleged Jehoram in his capital, Samaria, until the in- 
| habitants were reduced to the last extremities and 

most revolting resources by famine. The siege was 
i then unexpectedly raised, according to a prediction of 
‘Elisha, throush a panic infused into the besiegers, 
who, concluding that a noise which they seemed to 
hear portended the advance upon them of a foreign 
host procured by Jehoram tatona some Canaan- 
itich citier, as Tyre or Ramoth, thought only of saving 
themselves Ly flight. Jehoram seems to have follow- 
ed up this unhoped-for deliverance by successful of- 
fensive operations, since we find from 2 Kings ix, 1 
‘that Ramoth in Gilead was once more an Israclitish 
town. SeeAuas, The next year Ben-hadad, learn- 
_ ing that Elisha, through whom so many of his designs 
f had been brought to naught, had arrived at Damascus, 
sent an officer of distinction, named Hazael, with pres- 
ents, to consult him as to his recovery from an iliness 


time of Josephus (Ass. ix, 4, 6), and from it several under which he then suffered. The prophet answered 
Syrian names are derived, as Hadadezer, i.e. Hadad that his disease was not mortal, but that he would 
has helped. The expression son of Hadad, which de- nevertheless certainly die, and he announced to Haza- 
notes dependence and obedience, not only accords with cl that he would be his successor, with tears at the 


the analogies of other heathen names, but is also sup- 


ported by the existence of such terms as ‘sons of God” | 


among the Hebrews (comp. Psa. lxxxil, 6). On ac- 
count of the nationality of this name, the term “ palaces 
of Ben-hadad’' came to be equivalent to Damascus it- 
self (Jer. xlix, 27; Amos, 4). See Damascus. 

1, The king of Syria, who was subsidized by Asa, 
king of Judeh, to invade lerael, and thereby compel 
Baasha (who had invaded Judah) to return to defend 
hie own kingdom (1 Kings xv, 18). B.C. 928. See 
Ass. This Ben-hadad has, with some reason, been 


thought of the misery which he would bring on Israel. 
On the day after Hazael's return Ben-hadad was mur- 
dered, as is commonly thought, by thie very Hassel, 
| who smothered the sick monarch in his bed, and mount- 
‘ed the throne in his stead (2 Kings vili, 7-15). See 
Exisua; Jenoram. The attributing of this murder 
to Hazael himself has been imagined by eome to be 
inconsistent with his character and with Elisha's sug- 
gestion of the act. Ewald, from the Hebrew text and 
| general consideration of the chapter (Geach, des F. I. 
; lil, 528, note), thinks that one or more of Ben-hadad‘s 


supposed to be Hadad the Edomite who rebelled against own servants were the murderers: Taylor (Fragm. in 
lomon (1 Kings xi, 25). Damascus, after having | Calmef) believes that the wet cloth which caused his 
been taken by David (2 Sam. viii, 5, 6), was delivered | death was intended to effect his cure, a view which he 
from subjection to his sneceasor by Rezon (1 Kings xi, supports by a reference to Bruce’s 7ravels, iil, 88. 
24), who ‘‘ was an adversery to lerael all the days of [ Teere appears, however, to be no good reason for de- 
Solomon."” This Ben-hadad was either son or grand-! parting from the usual and more natural in 
son to Rezon, and in his time Damascus was supreme (so Josephus, “Adadog, Ant, ix, 4,6) which assigns the 
in Syria, the various smaller kingdoms which eur-' deed to Hazael himself, See Hazagt, Hazael suc- 
rounded it being gradually absorbed into its territory, ceeded him perhaps because he had no natural heirs, 
Ben-hadad must have been an energetic and powerful | and with him expired the dynasty founded by Rezon, 
sovereign, as his alliance was courted by Baasha of i Ben-hadad’s death was about B.C, 890, and he murt 
Terael and Asa of Judah. He finally closed with the have reigned some thirty years, See Syria. The 
latter on receiving a large amount of treasure, and ' Scriptural notices of this king are strikingly confirm- 
conquered a great part of the north of Israel, thereby ' ed by the cuneiform inscriptions (q. ¥.) on the black 
enabling Asa to pursue his victorious operations in the : obelisk found among the Assyrian monuments at Nim- 
south, From 1 Kings xx, 84, it would appear that! rud (eee Rawlinson's Hist, Evidences, p. 118), avd 
he continued to make war apon Israel in Omri's time, | tranalated by Dr. Hincks (Dublin Unie, Mogae ne, Oct. 
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. According to these annale, the Assyrian king 
Shalmanubar (reigned apparently B.C. cir. 900-860 or 
850) had severa) campaigns against the nations of Pal- 
estine and its vicinity (in his Gth, 12th, 14th, and 18th 
years), among which the Hittites (KAatti) end Ben- 
tdvi (i. e. Ben-hader; comp, the Sept. vidc “Adep, for 
Ben-hadad), king of Damascus, are larly named, 
the latter being represented as defeated, although al- 
Hed with at least twelve neighboring princes, and at 
the head of an immense army, consisting largely of 
cavalry and chariots (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i, 871). 

3. A third king of Damascus, son of the above-men- 
tloned Hazael, and his successor on the throne of Syr- 
fa, His reign was disastrous for Damascus, and the 
vast power wielded by bis father sank into insignif- 
cance. In the striking language of Scripture, ‘ Jeho- 
ahaz (the gon of Jehu) ght the Lord, and the Lord 
hearkened unto him, for He saw the oppression of Is- 
rael, because the King of Syria oppressed them; and 
the Lord gave Israel a saviour’ (2 Kings xiii, 4, ie 
This saviour was Jeroboam II (comp. 2 Kings xiv, 27); 
but the prosperity of Israel began to revive in the reign 
of his father Jehoash, the son of Jehoahaz. When 
Ben-hadad succeeded to the throne of Hazael, Jehoash, 
fn accordance with a prophecy of the dying Elisha, re- 
covered the cities which Jehoahaz had lost to the Syr- 
jans, and beat him in Aphek (2 Kings viii, 17), in the 
plain of Esdraelon, where Ahab had already defeated 
Ben-badad IT. B.C. 885. Jehoash gained two more 
victories, but did not restore the dominion of Israe) on 
the east of Jordan. This glory was reserved for his 
successor Jeroboam. The misfortunes of Ben-hadad 
TII in war are noticed by Amos (I, 4).—Smith, s. v, 


Ben-ha’il (Heb. Ben-Cha’yil, 5711-73, som of 
strength, i. e. warrior; Sept. translates of viol raw du- 


vardéy), one of the “ princes’’ of the people sent by Je-| gag 


hoshaphat to teach the inbabitants of Judah, and car- 
ry out the reformation begun by him (2 Chron. xvii, 
2. B.C. 910, 

Ben-ha’nan (Heb, Ben-Chanan’, {3~53, son of 
one gracious; Sept. vid¢ 'Avay v. tr. bard), tho third 
named of the four ‘‘sons" of Shimon (? Shammai), of 
the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. iv, 20). B.C. prob, post 
1612, Perhaps the name ought to be translated ‘‘son 
of Hanan.” See Ben-. 

Ben-Hesed, Ben-Hur. See Bex., 

Ben’inu (Heb. Beninu’, 13933, our von; Sept. con- 
founds with Baxi preceding, and translates both vioi 
Bavovat y. r. Bavouciat), one of the Levites who scal- 
ed tho covenant on the return from Babylon (Neb. x, 
18), B.C. 410. 

Benitier, the French name for the vessel for hold- 
ing the so-called holy water, placed at the entranco of 
Romanist places of worship. Seo Hoty Warer. 


Ben‘jamin (Heb. Binyamin’, j"O%93, i. q. Feliz 
[see below]; Sept., Joseph., and New Test. Beviapiv), 
the name of three men. 

1, The youngest son of Jacob by Rachel (Gen. xxxv, 
18), and the only one of the thirteen (if indeed there 
were not more; comp. “all his daughters,” Gen, 
xxxvii, 86; xlvi, 7) who was born in Palestine. His 
birth took place on the road between Bethel and Beth- 
lehem, a short distance—"‘a length of earth’’—from 
the latter. B.C. 1889, His mother died immediately 
after he was born, and with her last breath named bim 
s3io"53, Bex-Ont (‘son of my pain”), which the fa- 
‘ther changed into Bexsamr, a word of nearly the 
same sound, but nding comfort and conrolation, 
‘\ gon of my right ,"’ probably alluding to the sup- 
port and protection he promised himself from this, his 
last child, in his old age. See Jaurn, This supposi- 
tion Is strengthened when we reflect on tho reluctance 
with which he consented to part with him in very try- 
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' famine and the most urgent necessity (Gen, xlii), This 
interpretation is inserted in tho text of the Vulgate and 
the margin of the A, V., and has the support of Gese- 
nius (hes, p. 219). On the otber hand, the Samaritan 
Codex gives the name in an altered form as B°70"23, 
“gon of days,” i, a, ‘son of my old age” (comp. Gen, 
xliv, 20), which is adopted by Philo, Aben-ezra, and 
others, Both these interpretations are of compara- 
tively late date, and it is notorious that such explans- 
tory glosses are not only often invented long subse- 
qeaty to the original record, but are as often at va- 
ce with the real meaning of that record. The 
amc; J alton by Josephus (dia ry ix’ abrip yevo- 
pévny ddteny ry pnrpi, Ant. i, 21, 8) has reference 
only to the name Benn. However, the name is not 
80 pointed as to agree with the usual signification, 
“gon of," belng ~p2, and not “j2. But the first vow- 
el has here probably superv: (for “)2) merely be- 
cause of the perfect coalescence of the two clements into 
a single word. Moreover, in the adjectival forms of 
the word the first syllable is ly suppressed, as 
SP7DI°9IF oF “YTD, i. e. “sons of Femini’” for sons 
of Benjamin; "29%" WX, “man of Femini” for man 
of Benjamin (1 Sam, ix, 1; Esth. li, 5); "9°" YD 
“Jand of Yemins"' for land of Benjamin (1 Sam. ix, 4); 
as if the patriarch’s name had been originally }°%25, 
Yamin (comp. Gen. xlvi, 10), and that of the tribe 
Yeminites. These adjectival forme are carefully pre- 
served in the Sept. The prefix Ben scems to be mere- 
| ly omitted in them for brevity, as being immaterial to 
the reference. Usually, however, the posterity of 
Benjamin are called Bexsamites (Gen. xxxv, 18; 
xlix, 27; Deut. xxxiii, 12; Josh. xviii, 21-28; 1 Kings 
xil, 16-24; Judg. ili, 15; xix, 16, etc.),—Smith, », v. 
Ben-; Jamin. 

Until the journeys of Jacob’s sons and of Jacob bim- 
self into Egypt we hear nothing of Benjamin, and, so 
far as he is concerned, those well-known narratives 
disclose nothing beyond the very strong affection en- 

, tertained toward him by his father and his whole-broth. 
er Joseph, and the relation of fond endearment in which 
he stood, as if a mere darling child (comp. Gen. xliv, 
20), to the whole of his family. Even the harsh na- 
tures of the elder patriarchs relaxed toward him. 

In Gen. lvi, 21 sq., the immediate descendants of 
Benjamin are given to the number of fen, whereas in 
Nam, xxvi, 88-40, only seven are enumerated, and 
some even under different names. This difference 
may probably be owing to the circumstance that some 
of the direct descendants of Benjamin had died elther 
at an early period or at Jeast childless. Considerable 
difficulty occurs in the several Biblical lists of the sons 
and grandsons of Benjamin (Gen, xlvi, 21; Num. 
xxvi, 88-40; 1 Chron. vil, 6-12; viii, 1-7), which may 
‘be removed by the following explanations, As Ben- 
jamin was quite a youth at the time of the migration 
to Canaan (Gen. xliv, 20, 22), the lst in Gen. xlvi 
cannot be merely of Jacob’s descendants at that time, 
since it contains Benjamin’s children (comp. the chil- 
dren of Pharez, ver. 12, who was at that time a mere 
child, see ch. xxxviii, 1), but rather at the period of 
hie death, seventeen years later (ch. xlvii, 28). See 
Jacos. Yet the liet could not have been made up to 
a mach later period, since it does not contain the grand- 
children of Benjamin aubsequently born (1 Chron. viii, 
8 eq.). The sons of Benjamin are expressly given in 
1 Chron. viil, 1, 2, ae belug five, in the following or- 
der: Bela (the same in the other accounts), Ashbel 
(otherwise perhaps Jediac)), Abarah (ovidently the 
same with Abiran of Num., and probably the Aher of 
1 Chron, vil, 12, since this name and Ir are given ap- 
parently in addition to the three of ver. 6, and prob- 
ably also the Ehi of Gen.), Nohah (who is therefore 
possibly the aame with Becher, and probably also with 


ing circumstances, ‘yielding only to the pressure of | Ir, aince Shupham (Shuppim or Muppim of the other} 
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and Hupham [Huppim], enumerated as the sons of the 
latter, although they do not appear in the list of Be- 
cher's sons, must be such under other names, but—like 
Be)a's in the same Jist—undistinguishable, as Jedinel 
had but one son, and the rest are otherwise identified), 
and finally Rapha (who can then be no other than 
Rosh). See all the names in their alpbabetical place. 

Taree or Bensamtx.—The history of Benjamin to 
the time of the entrance into the Promised Land Is as 
meagre as it is afterward full and interesting. We 
know indeed that shortly after the departure from 
Egypt it was the smallest tribe but one (Num. i, 86; 
comp, verse 1); that during the march its position was 
on the west of the tabornacle, with its brother tribes of 
Ephraim and Manaseeh (Num. ii, 18-24), In the desert 
it counted 85,400 warriors, all above twenty years of 
age (Num. i, 86; ii, 22), and, at the entrance of Israel 
into Canaan, even a8 many as 45,600. We havo the 
names of the ‘captain’ of the tribe when it set forth 
on Its long march (Num. ii, 22); of the ‘‘raler’’ who 
went up with his fellows to spy out the land (xiii, 9); 
of the families of which the tribe consisted when it 
‘was marshalled at the great halt in the plains of Moab 
by Jordan-Jericho (Num. xxvi, 88-41, 63), and of the 
“prince’’ who was chosen to assist in the dividing of 
the land (xxxlv, 21). But there is nothing to indicate 
what were the characteristics and behavior of the tribe 
which sprang from the orphan darling of his father and 
brothers. No touches of persona) biography like those 
with which wo are favored concerning Ephraim (1 Chr, 
vil, 20-23); no record of zeal for Jehovah like Levi 
(Exod, xxxii, 26); no evidence of special bent as in the 
case of Reuben and Gad (Num, xxxii), The only fore- 
shadowing of the tendoncles of the tribe which was to 
produce Ehnd, Saul, and the perpetrators of the deed of 
Gibeah, is to be found in the prophetic gleam which 
lighted up the dying Jacob, “‘ Benjamin ehall raven as 
a wolf; in the morning he shall devour the prey, and at 
night he shall divide the spoil” (Gen, xlix, 27), From 
this passage some have inferred that the figure of a 
wolf was the emblem on the triba) standard. 

1, Geography.—The proximity of Benjamin to Ephra- 
im during the march to the Promised Land was main- 
talned in the territories allotted tocach. Bonjamin lay 
immediately to the south of Ephraim, and hotwoen him 
and Judah. The situation of this territory was highly 
favorable. It formed almost a parallelogram, of about 
26 miles in length by 12in breadth. Its eastern bound- 
ary was the Jordan, and from thence it mainly ex- 
tended to the wooded district of Kirjath-jearim, about 
six miles west of Jerusalem, while in the other direc- 
tion it stretched from the valley of Hinnom, under the 
“ Shoulder of the Jebusite”’ on the south, to Bethel on 
the north. Thus Dan intervened between this tribe 
and the Philistines, while the communicationa with the 
valley of tho Jordan were in its own power, On tho 
south the territory ended abruptly with tho steep 
slopes of the hill of Jerusalem; on the north it almost 
melted into the possessions of the friendly Ephraim. 
Sco Taisx. In Josh, xvili, from verse 12 to 14, is 
sketched the northern boundary-lino (mostly repeated 
in chap, xvi, 1-5), and from 15 to 20 tho southern (re- 
peated in chap. xv, 6-9, in a reverse direction), With- 
in the boundarica described in these few verses lay a 
district rather small, but bighly cultivated and natu- 
rally fertilo (Josephus, Ant, v, 1, 22; Reland, p. 087), 
containing twenty-six chief towns (with their villeges, 
in two main sections), which are named in Josh. xviii, 
21-28; and the principal of which were Jericho, Beth- 
hogla, Bethel, Gibeon, Ramah, and Jebus or Jerusalem, 
This latter place subsequently became the capital of 
the whole Jewish empire, but was, after the division 
of the land, still in pouscasion of tho Jebuaites, The 
Benjamites had indeed been charged to diapossess them, 
and occupy that important town; but (Judg. i, 21) the 
Benjamites are reproached with having neglected to 
drivo them from thence, that is, from tho upper, well- 
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fortified part of the place Zion, since the loser and less 
fortified part had already been taken by Judah (Judg. 
{, 8), who in thie matter had almost a common inter- 
est with Benjamin. The Jebusite citadel was finally 
taken by David (2 Sam. v,6sq.). A trace of the pas- 
ture-lands may be found in the mention of the “herd” 
(1 Sem. xi, 5); and possibly others in the names of 
tome of the towns of Benjamin, as hap-Parah, ‘the 
cow;” Zela-ha-eleph, ‘the ox-rib” (Josh. xviii, 23, 
28). In the degenerate state of modern Palestine 
few evidences of tho fertility of this tract survive. 
But other and more enduring natural peculiusrities re- 
main, and claim our recognition, rendering this pcsses- 
ae one of the most remarkable among those of the 
bes, 

(1.) The general level of this part of Palestine & 
er high, not leas than 2000 feet above the maritixe 
p of the Mediterranean on the one side, or than 
8000 feet above the deep valley of the Jordan on the 
other, besides which this general level or plateau is 
surmounted, in the district now under cons 
by a large number of eminences—dofined, rounded 
hille—almost every one of which has Lorne some part 
in the history of the tribe, Many of these hills carry 
the fact of their existence in their names. Gibeon, 
Gibeah, Geba or Gaba, all mean ‘bill ;” Ramah end 
Ramathaim, ‘‘eminence;'’ Mizpeh, ‘‘ Watch-tower ;” 
while the ‘ascent of Beth-horon,” the “cliff Rimmon,” 
the ‘pass of Michmash” with its two ‘‘ teeth of rock,” 
all testify to a country eminently broken and hilly. 
Tho special aseociations which belong to each of these 
eminences, whether as sanctuary or fortress, many of 
them arising from the most stirring incidents in the 
history of the nation, will be best examined under the 
various separate heads. 

(2.) No less important than these eminences are the 
torrent beds and ravines by which the upper couatry 
breaks down into the deep tracts on each side of it. 
They formed then, as they do still, the only mode of 
access from either the plalns of Philiatia and of Sharon 
on the west, or the deep valley of the Jordan on the 
east—the latter steep and us in the extreme, 
the former moro gradual in their declivity. Up these 
western passes swarmed the Philistines on their incur- 
sions during the time of Samuel and of Saul, driving 
the first king of Israel right over the higher district 
of his own tribe, to Gilgal, in the hot recesses of the 
Arabah, and establishing themselves over the face of 
the country from Michmash to Ajalon. Down these 
tame defiles they were driven by Saul after Jonathan's 
victorious exploit, just as in earlier times Joshua had 
chased the Canaanites down the long hill of Beth- 
horon, and as, centuries after, the forces of Syria were 
chased by Judas Maccabaus (1 Mace. ili, 16-24), Itis 
perhaps hardly fanciful to ask if we may not account 
in this way for the curious prevalence among the 
names of the towns of Benjamin of the titles of tribes, 
Ha-Avvim, the Avites; Zemaraim, the Zemarites; ha- 
Ophni, the Ophnite; Chephar ha-Ammonai, the villace 
of the Ammonites; ha-Jebusi, the Jebuaite, are all 
among the names of places in Benjamin; and we c2 
hardly doubt that in these names is prese 
memory of many an ascent of the wild tribes of the 
desert from the sultry and open plains of the low level 
to the fresh air and secure fastneases of the upper dis- 


trict. 

The passes on the eastern side are of a much more 
difficult and intricate character than those on the weet 
ern. The principal one, which, now unfrequented, was 
doubtless In ancient timea the main ascent to the int 
terior, leaves the Ghor behind the site of Jericho, 
and, breaking through the barren hilla with many * 
wild bend and steep slope, extends to and indeed be 
yond the very central ridge of the table-land of Ben 
jamin, to the foot of the eminence on which stand the 
ruins of the ancient Beeroth. At its lower pert this 
valley bears the namo of SWady Fuwdr, but for the 
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pter part of its length it is called Wady Suweinit. 

tis the main access, and from its central ravine branch 
ont side valleys, conducting to Bethel, Michmash, Gib- 
eah, Anathoth, and other towns. After the fall of 
Jericho this ravine must have stood open to the ricto- 
rious Israelites, as their natural inlet to the country. 
At Its lower end must have taken place the repulse 
and subsequent victory of Al, with the conviction and 
stoning of Achan, and through it Joshua doubtless 
hastened to the relief of the Gibeonites, and to his 


memorable pursalt of the Canaanites down the pase | Mi 


of Beth-horon, on the other side of the territory of 
Benjamin. Another of these passes is that which since 
the time of our Saviour has been the regular road be- 
tween Jericho and Jerusalem, the scene of the parable 
of the Good Samaritan, Others lie farther north, by 
the mountain which bears the traditional name of 
Quarantania; first up the face of the cliff, afterward 
less steep, and finally leading to Bathel or Talyibeh, 
the ancient Ophrah. These intricate ravines may well 
have harbored the wild beasts which, if the derivation 
of the names of several places in this locality are to be 
trusted, originally haunted the distric! im, hyenas 
(1 Sam. xiii, 18), ehwol and shaalbim, foxes or jackals 
(Jadg. i, 85; 1 Sam. xii, 
Stanley, Sinai and ine, ch. Lv. 

Such were the limits and such tho character of tho 
possession of Benjemin as fixed by those who origi- 
nally divided the land. But it could not have been 
long before they extended their limits, since in tha 
early lists of 1 Chron. viii we find mention made of 
Benjamites who built Lod and Ono, and of others who 
were founders of Aijalon (12, 13), all which towns were 
beyond the spot named above as the westernmost point 
in their boundary. These places, too, were in their 
possession after the retarn from the captivity (Neb. 
xi, 85).—Smith, s. v. 

The following fa a list of all the Scriptural localities 
in the tribe of Benjamin, with their probable modern 
representatives, except those connected with the to- 


pography of Jerusalem (q. v.). 
Abel-mizra{m, Village. See Brrn-nogian, 
Al Town, Tel el-Hasar. 
Ajephim. Village. (W. of Wady Sidr)? 
Alemeth, Town. Almit. 
Allon-bachuth. Osk. See Baar-Taman, 
Ammah. HOL Jonas donb haa 
Ananiah, Town, -Hant: 
Anathoth, do, 
Arabah, do, See Bera-anauan. 
Threshing-floor. See Amzt-urRaus. 
Aven, Town, Baru-avan. 
Avim. do, At. 
Azmaveth.' do, CHtrmeh}? 
gene tl nin Cael ait 
jel 
Iaal-tamar, Town. (Xrhah) 
Hehurim, do Deir ea-Sid? 
Teeroth. da, Ei-Bireh. 
Reth-arabah, do, (Busw-Hajlo}? 
Theth-aven. do, Bur}-Deitin? 
Heth-asmareth, do. See AzMAVETH. 
Teth<ar. Hi, Bee Exxxezen, 
Teth-eL Town, 
da. Hafia. 
Bozez, Chim In Whe Suweinit, 
Chephar-haammonal, Town. [Ain- Yebrud}? 
Chephirab. do, oftr. 
Cherith, Brook. dy Ket? 
Chidon. . (Khurbet ¢l-Distun) ? 
E Btone, (Biddu)? 
¥1-Rethel. Town. See Betnm. 
Eleph. do, (Ke 2 
Emmaus, do, Kil-Kubeibeh? 
fphrciosor Ephron, ‘Town’ San Orman, 
or 
ba, do. Bee Gan. 
Gallim. do. (Khurbet Hatyeh)? 
do, Jiba, 
Gebim. do, LEI. Jametyeh)? 
do, for onthe ‘ 
Giah Village. = Nebala) 
lbeah, Town. Tuleit el-Pul, 
Gibeon. do. ElJib, 
Ofdom. Plain, {N.E. of Michmashy? 
Gilgal. Moharfer? 
1 do, Bee Al. 
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Hagor. Aeurf 
Helkath-hazenrim, Plain. E% of K-Jib? 

Town. ? 

Town. W. of er-Rtha. 
Jericho. Waters, Ain ca-Sultan. 

Plalo. (Bl. Wadtyeh.) 
Jerusalem. City. H- Khuds. 
Kealz. Valley, Wady el-Kaztz, 
Menukah, Town, (HUT E. of Gibeah) ? 
Michmash. do, Mukmae, 

co. [Rulos 8, of Deir D)- 
wan)? 
Mizpeh. ea Neby Samwwil ? 
Naas th, ar Naaran. - tat Noo L yh)? 
aarath, of oO. |-Nejemeh) ? 
Naloth, do, Bee Raman. 
Nob. do. [Kurazeh)? 
ore a 
Oo. a: 
Parah, éo, Farah, 
Ramah. do, Ram, 
Rokem. do, {Deir )’extn)? 
Repbaim. Valley. ee SW. of Jernem 
jem. 

Rimmon. Rock, Temmon, 
Sechu, Well. Ree Rasa 
Seneh. Cue In Wady Suweinit? 
Shalim. Region. Fee Bia. 
Shen, Tock, {Bett Haan} ’ 
Shual. Ttcgion, (Bl- Aliya}? 
Teralah, Town, (Beit Trea)? 
Ya\ah or Faizah. do. Jala, 


Beit 
City and Hil. = Ze-Sumrahf 


2. History.—In tho time of the Judges the tribe of 
Benjamin Lecame involved in a civil war with the 
other eleven tribes for having refused to give up to 
justice the miscreants of Gibeon that had publicly vio- 
lated and caused the death of a concubine of a man of 
Ephraim, who had passed with her through Gibeon, 
This war terminated in the almost utter extinction of 
the tribe, leaving no hope for its regeneration from 
tho circumstance that not only had nearly all the 
women of that tribe been previously slain by their 
foes, but the eleven other tribes had engaged them- 
selves by a solemn oath not to marry their daughters 
to any man belonging to Benjamin. When the thiret 
of revenge, however, had abated, they found means to 
evade the letter of the oath, and to revive the tribe 
again by an alliance with them (Judg. xix, 20, 21), 
‘That frightful transaction was indeed a crisis in the 
history of the tribe; the narrative undoubtedly is in- 
tended to convey that the six hundred who took refuge 
in the cliff Rimmon, and who were afterward provided 
with wives partly from Jabesh-gilead (Judg. xxi, 10), 
partly from Shiloh (xxi, 21), were the only survivors. 
The revival of the tribe, however, was so rapid that, 
in the time of David, it already numbered 59,484 alile 
warriors (1 Chron. vii, 6-12); in that of Asa, 280,000 
(2 Chron, xiv, 8); and in that of Jehoshaphat, 200,000 
(2 Chron. xvii, 17). See under CHunAANAR, 

This tribe bad also the honor of giving the frst king 
to the Jews, Saul being a Benjamite (1 Sam, ix, 1, 2). 
After the death of Saul, the Benjamites, as might have 
been expected, declared themselves for his son Ish- 
bosheth (2 Sam. ii, 8 sq.), until, after the assassination 
of that prince, David became king of all Israel. David 
having at last expelled the Jebusites from Zion, and 
made ft his own residence, the close alliance that seeme 
previously to have existed between tho tribes of Ben- 
jamin and Judah (Judg. 1, 8) was cemented by the 
circumstance that, while Jerusalem actually belonged 
to the district of Benjamin, that of Judah was imme- 
diately contiguous to it. Thus it happened that, at 
the division of the kingdom after the death of Solomon, 
Benjamin espoused the cause of Judah, and formed, to- 
getber with it, a kingdom by themselves. Indeed, the 
two tribes stood always in such & close connection as 
often to be included under the single term Judah (1 
Kings xi; 18; xii, 20). After the exile, also, these 
two tribes constituted the flower of the new Jewish 
colony in Palestine (comp. Ezra xi, 1; x, 9).—Kitto. 

8. Charucteristics.—The contrast between the war- 
like character of the tribe and the peaceful image of 
ite progenitor has been already noticed. That fierce- 
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ness and power are not less out of proportion to the 
smallness of its nambers and of its territory. This 
comes out in many scattered notices. (a) Benjamin 
was the only tribe that seems to have pursued arch- 
ery to any purpose, and their skill in the bow (1 Sam. 
xx, 20, 86; 2 Sam. i, 22; 1 Chron, viii, 40; xil, 2; 2 
Chron, xvit, 17) and the sling (Judg. xx, 16) are cele- 
brated. (5) When, aftor the first conquest of the 
country, the nation began to groan under the miseries 
of a foreign yoke, It is to a man of Benjamin, Ehud, 
the son of Gera, that they turn for deliverance. The 
atory seems to imply that he accomplished bis purpose 
on Eglon with less risk, owing to his proficiency In 
the peculiar practice of using his left hand—a practice 
apparently confined to Benjamites, and by them great- 
ly employed (Judg. iil, 15, and see xx, 16; 1 Chron. 
xii, 2). (¢) Baanah and Rechab, “the sons of Rim- 
mon the Beerothite, of the children of Benjamin," are 
the only Israelites west of the Jordan named in tho 
whole history as captains of marauding predatory 
“bands” (O77); and the act of which they were 
guilty—the murder of the head of their house—hardly 
needed the summary vengeance inflicted on them by 
David to testify the abhorrence in which it must have 
been held by all Orientals, however warlike. (d@) The 
dreadfa} deed recorded in Jadg. xix, though repelled 
by the whole country, was unhesitatingly adopted and 
defended by Benjamin with an obstinacy and spirit 
truly extraordinary. Of their obstinacy there.is a re- 
markablo trait in 1 Sam, xzxil, 7-18. Though Saul 
was not only the king of the nation, but the head of 
the tribe, and David a member of a family which had 
as yet no claims on the friendship of Benjamin, yet 
the Benjamites resisted the strongest appeal of Saul 
to betray the movements of David; and after those 
movements had been revealed by Doog the Edomite 
(worthy member—as he must have seemed to them— 
ofan accursed race!) they still firmly refused to lift a 
hand against those who had assisted him (see Niemey- 
er, Charakterist, iil, 565 eq.). 

Several circumstances may bave conduced to tho 
relative importance of this emall tribe (see Plesken, 
De Benjamin parvo, Wittenb. 1720), The Taberna- 
cle was at Shiloh, in Ephraim, during the timo of the 
last judge, but the ark wos near Benjamin, at Kir- 


jath-jearim. Ramah, the officis! residence of Samuel, 
and containing a sanctuary greatly frequented (1 Sam. 
ix, 12, etc.), Mizpeh, where the ¢ assemblies of 
“all Tersel” took place (1 Sam. vii, 5), Bethel, per- 
haps the most ancient of all the sanctuaries of Pale 
tine, and Gibeon, specially noted as ‘the great high 
place’’ (2 Chron. i, 8), were all in the land of Benj- 
main. These must gradually have accustomed the 
people who resorted to these various places to a 
sociate the tribe with power and sanctity, snd they 
tend to elucidate the anomaly which struck Saul to 
forcibly, ‘‘that all the desire of Israe]"’ should havo 
been fixed on the house of the smallest of its tribes (1 
Sam. ix, 21). 

The struggles and contests that followed tho desth 
of Saul arose from the natural unwillingness of tho 
tribe to relinquish its position at the head of the ot- 
tion, especially in favor of Judah. Had it been Ephre- 
im, the case might have been different; but Judah had 
as yet no connection with the house of Joseph, snd 
was, besides, the tribe of David, whom Saul had pur- 
sued with euch unrelenting enmity. The tact and 
sound sense of Abner, however, succeeded in overcom- 
ing these difficulties, though he himself fell a victin 
in the very act of accomplishing his purpose; and the 
proposal that David should be '‘ king over Israel” 2s 
one which '‘seemed good to the whole house of Benja- 
min," and of which the tribe testified its approval and 
evinced its good faith by sending to the distant capi 
tal of Hebron a detachment of 8000 men of the “ bretb- 
ren of Saul” (1 Chron. xii, 29). Still, the insults of 
Shimei and the insurrection of Sheba are indications 
that the soreness atill existed, and we do not hear of 
any cordial co-operation or firm union between the to 
tribes until a cause of common quarrel arose at the 
disruption, when Rehoboam assembled ‘‘all the house 
of Judah, with the tribe of Benjamin, to fight against 
the house of Israel, to bring the kingdom again to the 
son of Solomon" (1 Kings xii, 21; 2 Chr. xi, 1). Poe 
sibly the seal may have been set to this by the fact of 
Jeroboam having just taken possession of Bethel, # 
city of Benjamin, for the calf-worship of the norther= 
kingdom (1 Kings xii, 29). Bethel, however, wal © 
the very boundary-line, and centuries before this dat 
was inhabited by both Ephraimites and Benjamite 
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GQudg. xix, 16). On the other hand, Rehoboam forti- 
fied and garrisoned several cities of Benjamin, and 
wisely dispersed the members of his own family through 
them (2 Chron, xi, 10-12). The alliance was farther 
strengthened by 2 covenant solemnly undertaken (2 
Chrvn, xv, 9), and by the employment of Benjamites 
‘in high positions in the army of Judab (2 Chron. xvi, 
17), But what, above all, must have contributed to 
strengthen the alliance, was the fact that the Temple 
‘was the common property of both tribes. True, it was 
founded, erected, and endowed by princes of “ the house 
of Judah,” but the city of “‘the Jebusite” (Josh, xviil, 
28), and the whole of the ground north of the Valley 
of Hinnom, was in the lot of Benjamin, In this latter 


fact is literally fulfilled the p cy of Moses (Dent, 
xxxiii, 12): Benjamin ‘dwelt een’’ the “shoul. 
ders’’ of the ravines which encompass the Holy City 


on the west, south, and east (see a good treatment of 
this point in Blunt’s Undes. Coincidences, pt. Il, § xvil). 

Although thereafter the history of Benjamin becomes 
merged in that of the southern kingdom, yet that the 
tribe still retained its individuality is plain from the 
tonstant mention of it in the various censuses taken 
of the two tribes, and on other eccasions, and also from 
the lists of the men of Benjamin who returned with 
Zerubbabe) (Ezra 11; Neb. vii), and took n 
of their old towns (Neh, xi, 81-85). At Jerusalem 
the name must have been always kept alive, if by 
nothing else, by the name of “ the high gate of Benja- 
min” (Jer, xx, 2). (See below.) That the ancient 
memories of thelr house were not allowed to fade from 
the recollections of the Benjamites, is clear also from 
severa) subsequent notices. The logy of Saul, 
to a late date, is carefully preserved In the lists of 1 
Chr. (viii, 88-40; ix, 89-44); the name of Kish recurs 
as the father of Mordecai (Esth. ii, 5), the honored de- 
liverer of the nation from miseries worse than those 
threatened by Nabash the Ammonite. The royal 
name once more appears, and ‘‘Saul, who also is call- 
ed Paul,’ has left on record under his own hand that 


he was ‘of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benja-| Sey 


min.” It is perhaps more than a mere fancy to note 
how remarkably the chief characteristics of the tribe 
are gathered up in his one person. There was the 
fierceness in his persecution of the Christians, and 
there were the obstinacy and persistence which made 
him proof against the tears and prayers of his converts, 
and ‘‘ready not to be bound only, but also to die for 
the name of the Lord Jesus” (Acts xxi, 12,13), There 
were the force and vigor to which natural difficulties 
and confined circumstances formed no impediment; 
and, lastly, there was the keen sense of the greatness of 
his house in his proud reference to his forefather ‘‘ Saul, 
the son of Cis, of the tribe of Benjamin,”"—Smith. 

Gare or Bexsamrn (Jer, xxxvil, 13; xxxviil, 7; 
“Benjamin's gate,” Zech, xiv, 10; ‘high gate of Ben- 
jamin,” Jer, xx, 2) was doubtless on the northern side 
of Jerusalem, probably the same elsewhere called ‘‘ the 
gate of Ephraim’’ (1 Kings xiv, 18), and apparently 
coinciding nearly in position with the present '' Da- 
mascus Gate” (Strong's Harmony and Expos. of the Gos- 
pels, App. ii, p. 18). See Jnrusacem. 

2. A man of the tribe of Benjamin, second named 
of the seven sons of Bilhan, and the head of a family 
of warriors (1 Chron. vil, 10). B.C. perh. cir, 1016, 

3. An Teraelite, one of the ‘sons of Harim,” who 
divorced his foreign wife after the exile (Ezra x, 82). 
B.C. 458. He seems to be the same person who had 
previously assisted in rebuilding the walls of Jernsa- 
lem (in connection with Hashub), opposite his house 
on Zion (Neh. til, 28). 


Ben’jamite (Heb. prop. Ben-Yemini’, *2°9""53, | gag. 


son of Jemind, 1 Sam, ix, 21; xxil, 7; 2 Sam, xvi, 11; 
xix, 17; 1 Kingp il, 8; 1 Chron, xxvii, 12; “of Ben- 
jamin,” Paa, vil, title; but simply Yemini’, 92723, in 
Judg. iil, 15; xix, 16; 1 Bam. ix, 1,4; 2 Sam. xx, 1; 
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Esth. ti, 5; eleewhere the usual name Benjamin with 
some other prefix, see Bexsamtx), the patronymic title 
of the descendants of the patriarch Benjamin (q. v.). 


Bennet, Benjamin, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Wellesburgh, Leicestershire, 1674, and was for 
many years pastor of a Presbyterian church at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. He was an industrious and suc- 
cessful pastor, and still more eminent ag a writer, He 
published Memorials of the Reformation (Lond, 2d ed. 
1721, 8vo0); Irenicum, a Review of Controversies on the 
Trinity, Church Authority, etc. (1722, 8vo); Christian 
Oratory, or the Devotions of the Closet (many editions) ; 
Discourses ugainst Popery (1714, 8vo) ; Sermons on In- 
spiration (1780, 8vo).—Duarling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, 
1, 248; Allibone, Dict, of Authors, 1, 165, 

Bennet, Thomas, D.D., an eminent English di- 
vine, was born at Salisbury in 1678. He took his 
M.A. degree at Cambridge in 1694. He was made 
rector of St. James's at Colchester 1700, and in 1716 
vicar of Bt. Giles’s in London, where he died in 1728. 
He was highly esteemed by Hoadley, although he dif- 
fered from him in his opinions. He wrote various 
works against the Romanista and Dissenters, An Ze 
say on the Thirty-mine A rtictes (Lond.1716, 8vo), A Par- 

on the Book of Common Prayer (Lond. 1709, 
8vo), Brief History of Forms of Prayer (Camb. 1708, 
8vo), etc.—Biog. Britannica. 

Benno, Sr., descended from the counts of Wolden- 
burgh In Saxony, was born at Hildesheim in 1010, and 
became, in 1060, bishop of Meissen. He eagerly ex- 
erted himself for the conversion of the pagan Sclavo- 
nians. In the struggle between the Emperor Henry 
[V and Gregory VII he was an unflinching adherent 
of the latter, and therefore expelled by the emperor 
from his see in 1085, but afterward reinstated. He 
died Jane 16,1107, His canonization, in 1628, called 
forth the spicy pamphlet of Luther, Against the new 
Idoh and old Devil who is to be set up in Meissen. His 
Life was written by Emser (Leipz. 1512). See also 
ffarth, Ossilegium Bennoms (Munich, 1765); Ranke, 
History of tht Reformation, }, 90, 

Be’no (Heb. Beno’, 133, his son; Sept. viol Bowvi 
in ver, 20, and translates literally vioi avrov in ver. 
27) ia given as the only son, or the first of the four 
sone of Jaaziah the Levite, of the family of Merari, in 
1 Chron, xxiv, 26,27; but there is much confusion in 
the whole passage, B.C. perh.1014. See Brx-. 


Benoit, Hlfie, » Protestant French theologian, 
was born at Paris on Jan, 20,1640. Having studied 
theology at Paris and Montauban, he became, in 1665, 
minister at Alencon. Here ho had repeatedly theo- 
logical disputations with Roman Catholic priests, eape- 
clally the Jesuit La Rue, who tried to excite the mob 
against the Protestants, In consequence of the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes he had to leave France; 
he went to Holland, and becaine pastor at Delft, where 
he died Nov, 15,1728. He was highly esteemed as a 
meek, peaceable man, who did not seek controversies, 
but did not flee from them when forced upon him. 
Hia chief work is the History of the Edict of Nantes 
(Histoire de Edit de Nantes, Delft, 1698-95, 5 vols, 4to). 
This work is distinguished for its accuracy, and still 
remains a chief source for the history of the Reformed 
Church of France. Among his other works are the 
following: Jlistoire e& Apologie de la Retraite des Pas- 
teura (Francfort, 1687, 12mo; and a defence of this 
Apology, Francfort, 1648, 12mo); Mélange de Re- 
marques critiques, histyriques, philosophiques, et theolo- 
giques contre deux ecrits de Loland (Delft, 1712, 8v0),— 
Herzog, Supplement, i, 174; Hoefer, Bing. Gensvale, v, 


Benoit or Benedict, René, curate of the church 
of St, Eustache at Paris, was born near Angers in 
1521. In 1566 he distinguished himself by a French 
translation of the Bible, published in that year at Paris 
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., and in 1588 in 2 vols, 4to, He was accused | (Lond. 1800, 8vo):—Apology for the Methodists (Le~ax-_ 
Me Hate pretended to make his translation from the | 1801, 12mo):— Sermons on various Occasions (Leet 
Greek and Hebrew, of which languages he knew noth. | 1836, 2d edit. 2 vols. 12mo):—A Commentary om ++ 
ing, and of having, in fact, followed the Geneva Bi-| Holy Scriptures (Lond. 1848, 6th edit. 6 vole. 8ro)y = 
ble’ making a few verbal alterations. In epite of his | Life of John Fletcher (New York, 1 vol. 8x0). Hin ii-~ 
defence, he was expelled from the faculty of theology | has been twice written, once by Macdonald (New You's. 
by a decree dated October Jet, 1572, and the censure | 8vo), and again by Treffry (New York, 12mo). 
by that society on his works was confirmed by Bentham, Bdward, was born at Ely in 1707. 
Gregory XIII; the author was subsequently com-| sn4 was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, fru 
pelled to submit, was readmitted into the faculty, and whence, in 1728, he removed to Corpus Christi Collez-e, 
made dean. Benoit had been confessor to the unbap-| and in 1781 was chosen fellow of Oriel. In 1743 be 
py Mary, Queen of Scots, whom he accompanied into] ohtained a prebend in the cathedral of Hereford. In 
Scotland. He died at Parts March 7th, 1608. He | 1749 he proceeded to D.D., and in 1754 was made can- 
seraeepet ye rivet epithe (Oo. on in his cathedral. On the death of Dr. Fanshaw be 
may be specified, 1. Stromata in Unicersa was nominated regius professor of divinity in the wni- 
logne, 1508, 8v0):—-2. A Catholic Apology (showing | versity, He died in 1776, Besides some single sey- 
that the profession of the Protestant faith was not @/ ong Dr. Bentham published, 1.4m Jnfroductiom t+ 
sufficient and lawful reason for excluding the heir from Moral Philosophy, 8v0:—2. A Letle oa young Gens.+- 
the throne of France) :—8. Examen pacifique de la Doo- man on Study; with a Letter to a Fellow of a Cullege, 
trine des Huguenots, (This curious work was printed | 9.9 Advice to a young Man of Rank wpom commie. 
at Caen in 1690, and is intended to show that the | 1 the University :—4. Reflections on Logic, with a Vim i:- 
Council of Trent, not having been fally received In | W4:55 of the eame, 8v0:—5. Funeral Kulogi aes 
France, was not of sufficient authority there to con- itary Men, from the Greek, 8v0:—6, De Studise Then. 
demn the Huguenots.)—Hoefer, Biog. Gén. v, 895. ‘ io: 7, Reffections upon the Study of Di- 
Ben-o'ni (Heb. Ben-Oni’, 921N"4R, son of my sor- | vinity, with Heade of a nen yf ria 8vo:—8. Je 
row, otherwise 9, strength, 5. e. of my last effort, | Vita et Moribus Je is Burton, 8, T. P.:—9. Aw Je 
Titles’ Oromcelp, 9007, Gap Eranalaten vidy Bitonc | reduction to Lop 8v0.—10. De Tumultibue A merion 
pov), the name given by Rachel in her expiring breath nis deque corum concitatoribus similis meditatio.— Ise: <. 
to her youngest son, in token of the death-pangs that | Brit. ; Hook, £cel, Biog, il, 250. 
gave him birth (Gen, xxxv, 18); afterward changed) Bentham, Jeremy, wes born in London, Fetec- 
by his father to Bensamrn (q. v.). ary 15, 1748. He received his early education at 
Benson, George, D.D., » learned and eminent | Westminster School; and when yet a boy, being little 
English Dissenter, was Lorn at Great Salkeld 1699; | more than twelve years of age, he went to Owen’s Cul- 
studied at Glasgow, and settled as pastor at Abingdon | lege, Oxford, where he took his master's deyree iu 
about 1721. In 1729 he went to London, and in 1740 | 1766. He studied law, and was called to the bar i= 
was chosen pastor of the church in Crutched Friars, | 1772, but devoted himself entirely to stady, and he- 
where he remained until his death in 1763, He was | came an ablo and voluminous writer on government 
trained a Calvinist, but his views in later years were | and legislation. ‘His name is mentioned here in vier 
tinged with Arianism. He published The Design and | of his writings on morals, which, however, are less ori:- 
End of Prayer (Lond, 1787, 8vo, 2d ed.) :—Paraphrase | inal and valuable than those on government. In sll 
and Notes om Paul's Epistles, after Locke's Manaer | his writings, utility is the leading and pervading prin- 
(Lond, 1752-56, 2 vols. 4to, best ed.):—History of the | ciple; and his favorite vehicle for its expression is the 
Siret Planting of the Christian Religion (Lond. 1756, 2 | phrase, ‘‘the greatest happiness of the greatest num 
vols. 4to, best ed.). After his death, his Life of Christ, | ber,” which was first coined by Priestley, thoagh its 
with a memoir of the author by Amory, appeared | prominence in politics has been owing to Bentham. 
(Lond. 1764, 4to).—Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 166. | ‘‘In this phrase,” he says, ‘I saw delineated for the 


first time a plain as well as a true standard fe hat- 
Benson, Joseph, one of the most eminent of the P ‘aie 
early Methodist Stare te Becinell wen taee Pigalle get“ eran ance An sth 
Melmerby, in Cumberland, Jan. 25,1748. His father in aman conduct, whether in the field of morals al 
designed him for the ministry in the Established | Politics.” Accordingly, the leading principle of bis 
Chorch, and had him taaght Greek and Latin by the | thical writings is, “that the end of all human actions 
Rey, Mr, Dean, of Parkhead, under whom he made|®24 morality ls happiness. By happiness, Benthsm 
great proficiency. At sixteen he fell in for the first | mean® Pleasure and exemption from pain; and the 
time with the Metbodiste and was converted. In 1766 | fundamental principle from which he starts fs, thst 
Mr, Wealey appointed him classical master at King. | the actions of sentient beings are wholly governed I 
wood School. He devoted himeelf closely to philoso- | Pleasure and pain. He held that happiness is the 
phy and theology, studying constantly and zealously, |. ®2™mum bonum,’ in fact, the only thing desirable ia 
In 1769 he was mado head-master of Lady Hunting- itself; that all other things are desirable solely as 
don’s Theological College at Trevecoa; but in 1771 he | ™eans to that end; that therefore the prodaction of 
left it, because of its becoming a thoroughly Calvinis- t possible amount of happiness is the only 
tic school, Mr, Benson was then, and always after, a | *t object of all human exertion.” He died in West- 
decided Arminian. While engaged in these semi- | ™inster, June 6, 1882. See Erurce; Momats. 
naries he still regularly kept bis terms at St.Edmand| Bentham, Thomas, bishop of Lichfield and Cov- 
Hall, Oxford. In August, 1771, he was admitted into | entry, was born In Yorkshire about 1518, He became 
the Methodist Conference, and soon became one of the | fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1548, and 
ablest preachers in the body. He filled the chief sta- | distinguished himself in Hebrew. He early sided 
tions, such as Edinburgh, Newcastle, Sheffield, Hull, | with the Reforming party, and became prominent asa 
Birmingham, and London, and crowds attended his | zealous opponent of the superstitions of popery. On 
preaching wherever he went, After a life of great | the accession of Mary, he disdained to conceal or n- 
clerical and literary industry, he died Feb. 16, 1821, at | tract his sentiments, and he was deprived of his fellow- 
London. Dr. Clarke calls him ‘a sound scholar, a| ship in 1558 and compelled to go abroad. At Zurich 
powerful and able R shag and a profound theologi- | and Basle he preached to the English exiles. Even 
an.” Besides editing for many years the Methodist | during the height of Mary's persecutions he returned 
Afagazine, he published A Defence of the Methodists | to London to take charge of a Protestant congregation. 
nd. 1798, 12m0):—A Farther Defence of the Metho-| In the second year of Queen Elizabeth be was raise 
ists (1794, 12mo):— Vindication of the Methodists | to the see of Lichfield and Coventry, and was conse- 
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crated In 1559. Had Bentham been supreme, the Eng- 
lish Reformation would have been far more thorough 
than it was, and the Christian Church would have 
avoided much evil. He died Feb. 19, 1578. He trans- 
— the Hae Ezekiel, and Danie} In the ‘‘ Bishop's 
9. - 
| Eccles, Biography, . 

Bentley, Ricwaarp, D.D., pay in philological 
criticiam, ‘the British Aristarchus,” was born at Oul- 
ton, near Wakefield, Jan. 27, 1062, and admitted at St. 
John’s College 1676. He accepted the mastership of 
the hool of Spalding, in Lincolnshire, early 
in 1682, In 1688 he became private tutor to the son 
of Dr, Stillingfleet, afterward bishop of Worcester. 
He accompanied his pupil to Oxford, where he was ad- 
mitted M.A. At Oxford he had access to the MSS. 
of the Bodleian Library. At this time he meditated 
two very laborious undertakings—a complete callec- 
tion of Fragments of the Greek Poets, and an edition of 
the three princl 
Suidas, and the im Magnum, to be ted 
in parallel colamns on the same page. Nath pheoe 
however, was carried into effect. To the edition of 
Callimachus, published by Grmvius in 1697, Bentley 
contributed a collection of the fragments of that poct. 
Bat his reputation for scholarship was established by 
& performance of a mach more confined nature—a dis- 
sertation on an obscure chronicler named Malala, 
which was published as an Appendix to Chilmead and 
Mill's edition of the author in 1691. This showed 
such an intimate acquaintance with Greek literature, 
especially the drama, that it drew the eyes of foreign as 
well as British scholars upon him, and obtained a warm 
tribute of admiration from the ¢ critics Greevins 
and Spanheim to this new and brilliant star of British 
literature. Bentley was ordained deacon in March, 
1690, In 1692, having obtained the first nomination 
to the Boyle lectureship, he chose for his subject the 
confutation of atheism, directing his argaments more 

My against the system of Hobbes. 
lectures Bentley applied the principles and discoveries 
of Newton's Principia to the confirmation of natural 
theology. ‘‘The Principla had been published about 
six years; but the sublime discoveries of that work 
were yet little known, owing not merely to the obsta- 
cles which oppose the reception of novelty, but to the 
difficulty of comprehending the proofs whereby a 
are established. To Bentley belongs, as bishop Mon 
remarks, the undoubted merit of having been the first 
to lay open these discoveries in a popular form, and to 
explain their irresistible force in the proof of a Deity, 
This constitutes the subject of his seventh and eighth 
sermons — pieces admirable for the clearness with 
which the whole question ie developed, as well as for 
the logical precision of their arguments. Among oth- 
er topics, be shows how contradictory to the principles 
of philosophy ts the notion of matter contained in the 
solar system having been once diffused over a chaotic 
epace, and afterward combined Into the Jarge bodies 
of the sun, planets, and secondaries by the force of 
mutual gravitation; and he explains that the planets 
could never have obtained the transverse motion, 
which causes them to revolve round the sun In orbits 
nearly circular, from the agency of any cause except 
the arm of an almighty Creator. From these and 
other aubjects of physical astronomy, as well as from 
the discoveries of Boyle, the founder of the lecture, re- 
specting the nature and properties of the atmosphere, 
a conviction Is irresistibly impressed upon the mind of 
the wladom and benevolence of the Deity. We are 
assured that the effect of these discourses was such 
that atheism was deserted as untenable ground ; or, 
to use his own expression, the atheists were ‘silent 
since that time, and sheltered themselves under de- 
ism,’ This work gave him great reputation, and in 
1692 he was made canon of Worcester by bishop Stil- 
lingfleet. In 1699 he was appointed master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; and in the following year the 
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Greek lexicographers, Hesychins, | 
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archdeaconry of Ely was conferred upon him. Of his 
contributions to Greek literature we have not room to 
speak; but, in the midst of persona) quarrels, his Hter- 
ary activity for many years was wonderful. In 1718 
he published, ander the signature of Philoleutheroe 
Lipsiensls, a reply to Collins’s Discourse of Freethink- 
ing; and in none of his writings are his accurate learn- 
ing and matchless faculty of disputation more signally 
displayed. In 1717 he was chosen regiua professor of 
divinity at Cambridge. In 1720 he issued proposals 
for a new edition of the N. T. in Greek, with the Latin 
version of Jerome. Taking up that father’s obeerva- 
tion that in the translation of the Holy Scriptures ‘‘ the 
very order of the words is mystery,” he conjectured 
that Ifthe most ancient Greek manuscripts were com- 
pared with Jerome's Latin, they might be found to 
agree with that version both in the words and order; 
and, upon trial, his ideas were realized even beyond 
his expectations. He stated also in theae proposals 
that he believed he had recovered, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the eremp’ar of Origen, the great standard of 
the most learned fathers for more than two hundred 
yeare after the Council of Nice; and observed that, by 
the aid of the Greek and Latin manuscripts, the text 
of the original might be 6o far settled that, instead of 
thirty thousand rent readings, found in the best 
modern editions, not more than two hundred would 
deserve much serious consideration, But eo much op- 

ition was made to hie plan that he dropped it. 

ntley died July 14,1742. His Works, collected and 
edited by the Rev, Alexander Dyce, were published in 
London in 1886 (8 vols. 8vo), but unfortunately the 
collection {s incomplete, His Life and W’ritiags, by 
bishop Monk, were published in London in 1890; and 
his Correspondence, editod by Wordsworth, in 1842 (2 
vols. 8vo). See Foreign Q. Review, July, 1889; 
North American se 
li, 821; Allibone, 1, 169; Hook, Eeclesiasticul Biogra- 
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Bensel, Earcn, a prominent Swedish theologian, 
was born In 1642 at Benzeby; became in 1665 Profes- 
sor of History and Ethics, and in 1666 Professor of 
Theology, at Upeala; in 1677 bishop of Stregnis, and 
in 1700 archbishop of Upsala, where he died in 1709. 
He wrote, among other works, Breviarium historiz ec- 
Clesiastices V, et N. Testament. (Ups. 8d ed. 1717), He 
aleo superintended tho printing of the Swedish Bible 
translation under Charles XII. One of his sons, whose 
name was likewise Erich, bocame In 1726 bishop of 
Gothenburg, and died as archbishop of Upeala in 1748, 

Ben-zo’heth (Heb. BenZocheth’, MMIIW}3, son 
of Zoheth; Sept. translates vioi Zwaf3 v. xr. ZwyaG), @ 
person named (1 Chron, iv, 20) as the second of the 
sons of Ishi, a doscendant of Judah (B,C. apparently 
post 1856), the other being given as Zoheth simply ; 
but either the true name of the son of the Zoheth pre- 
ceding seems to have fallen out of the text, or this in- 
dividual is only mentioned patronymically as the 
grandson of Ishi, being son of Zoheth himself. See 
Brn-. 

Be’tn (Heb. Bein’, 532, apparently an early error 
of transcription for Meow [q. v.]; Sept. Buscr v. r. 
Bapd), one of the places fit for pasturage given by 
Joshua to the tribes on the east of Jordan (Num. xxxii, 
8). Itis eleewhere more properly called Bern-Baat- 
Meow (Josh, xiil, 17), or more briefly Baat-Mzox 
(Num. xxxii, 83), and Betu-Mzown (Jer. xlvill, 28), 
for which this name may be a contraction. 

Be’&r (Heb. Beir’, “isz, a torch; Sept. Bewip), 
the name oftwo men. Seo BALAAM. 

1. The father of Bela (q. v.), one of the kings of 
Edom (Gen. xxxvi, 82; 1 Chron. i, 48). B.C. appar- 
ently ante 1618, 

2. The fother of Balaam, the backsliding prophet 
(Numb, xxii, 6; xxiv, 8,15; xxxi, 8; Josh, xitl, 22; 


Review, xlili, 468; Edinburgh Review, . 
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xxiv, 9; Mic. vi, 5; Dent. xxiii, 4). In 2 Pet. i, 15, | name of six men. See also Banacutam and Bama- 
.v.). B.C. ante 1618. CHIAS, 
pe lata oper ee sit 1. The son of Shimes and father of Asaph, the cel- 
Bo’ra (Heb. id. 323, gift, otherwise excellence, | 1104 musician; he was one of the Levites who bore 
but more prob. for 31-72, vom of evil; Sept. Baddd;' the ark to the tent prepared for it by David 1 Chron 
Josephus, Badddg, Ant. }, 9, 1), king of Sodom at the | vl, 89, where the name is Anglicised “ Berachiah ;"' 
time of the invasion of the five kings under Chedor-| xv, 17, 28). B.C. 1043. 
laomer (q. v.), which was repelled by Abraham (Gen,| 2, The ron of Meshillemeth, and one of the reven 
xiv, 2; also 17 and 21). B.C. cir. 2077. Ephraimite eae bed meena per aot Oded's 
achah erakah’ blessing), | Prohibition of the enslavement o udaite cap- 
ee eae da fh? Ds tives by the warriors of the northern kingdom (2 
Ce ee astttad tbAepiey A valiny'tu ie dbpes.| Cbrecs VIG) 20),"" CLT 
1. (Se tes sbAoyia.) A valley e 8 ba Ath 
are Token, vo called a1 being the place where Je-| 2 The fourth named Se ea cd tad Ct Cues cone 
ni? 1) ry le 
hoshapbat celebrated the miraculous overthrow of the bewie @ ‘ pee Lit ce Cif e es 
Moabites and Ammonites (2 oe 26). It o ‘: seb ae 3 in aaee Expos, ‘ospels, 
till called Wady Sereikut, near the village » ab, . BU, 
the same name pacers of Tekua (Robinson's Researches, | | . A son of rm oT of oheoesond that dwelt 
il, 189), first identified by Wolcott (Biblioth, Sac, 1848, Babs Ses porta re eome othe ae frem 
43; comp. Wilson, Lands of Bible, i, 886). See ylon (1 Chron. ix, 16). B.C. post 536. 
Teively CaRAsassocuA: 5. Tho son of Iddo and father of the prophet Zecb- 


Beoyi thirty Benjami | arlab (Zech. i, 1,7). B.C. ante 500, 
an beatin exe.) Ons alge) beer erate es G. A son of Meshezabesl and the father of Meshul- 
’ , 


5 lam, which last re; & part of the walle of Jerusa- 
retirement at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii, 8). B.C. 1064, | om Raich I Page Teh BO, auteade, 
Berachi’ah (1 Chron. vi, 89). See Benecmian. K ‘ 
Berakoth. See Munna. Be’red (Heb. id. Ta, hail, in pause Ba’red, 3, 
Berai’ah (Heb. Berayah’, MRR, oreated by Je. | Gen. Xvi, 14; Sept. always Bapad), the name of « 
Aooah; Sept. Bapata), next to the last named of the |S” 4’ town in the south of Palestine, between which 
nine sons apparently of Shimhl, and a chief Benjamite | ..4° Kadesh lay the well Lahal-roi (Gen. xvi, 14; 
of Jerusalem (1 Chron. vill, 21). B.C. perhaps 588, comp, ver, 7). The name is variously given in the 
Be’reli (Bepia), a place in Judes apparently not | ancient versions: Syriac, Gadar [?=Gerar]; Arab. 
very far from Jerusalem, where Bacchides, the general | Jared, probably a mere corruption of the Hebrew 
of Demetrius, encamped shortly before the engage-| name; Onkelos, Chagra, N30 (elsewhere employed 
ment in which Judas Maccabwus was slain (1 Macc. in the Targums for “Shor"); Pa. Jonathan Chabad 
Ax, 4). Other copies, however, read: Bersarl (Binpla®, | wasting the Eluan, “Bloven, of Ptolemy and the 
Binp3dz, BnoZAS, ete., see Grimm, in loc.), from which | ©¥"° L e. use, . pe re 
Reland conjectures (Palast. p. 624) that it may be the | ¢cclesiastical writers, now e/-KAidasak, on the Hebroo 
Bezetu (q. v.) of 1 Macc, vil, 19, especially as Jose- | oad, about 12 miles south of Beersheba (Robinson, i, 
phus, in bis parallel account (Ang. xii, 11, 4), calls the | 206; Stewart, p. 205; Reland, p. 755). We have the 
place in question Bethsetho (ByS%n9w, Ant. xii, 11, 1; | testimony of Jerome (Vita S. Hilarionis) that Elusa 
comp. 10,2), See aleo Beraa. was called by ite inhabitants Barec, which would be 
Bereans, a small eect of dissenters from the Church | * #7 corruption of Bered, “7 being read for. Chs- 
of Scotland, who profess to follow the example of the | !uza is the namie elsewhere Biven in the Arabic ver- 
ancient Bereans (Acts xvil, 11) in building their ays. | *on for “shur”’ and for ‘ Gerar-"'—Gmith. See Exvea. 
tem upon the Scriptures alone, without regard to any | 2: A son of Shuthelah and grandson of Ephraim 
human authority, The sect was founded in 1778 by a| (1 Chron, vii, 20); supposed by some to have been 
clergyman named Barclay, who was excluded from | identical with Hecker in Num. xxvi, 85, by a mere 
the parish of Fettercairn, They hold the Calvinistic | change of letters (M=3 for ‘I"'3), but with little prob. 
creed, with the following peculiarities: 1. They reject | ability from the context. D.C. post 1856. 


* natural religion as undermining the evidences of Chris- 
tlanity. %, They consider faith in Christ and assor-|, Berengarians, the followers of Berengarius, who 


tan in the eleventh centi that the bread 

ances of salvation as inseparable, or rather as the same oem the Lord's pee eee rails cinpdicoay 
thing, because (say they) ‘God hath expressly de- tially, but figuratively, changed into the body and 
clared, be that believeth shall be saved ; and therefore | 10) of Christ. See Bunmwcanros, 7 

it is not only absurd, but impious, and in a manner " 

calling God a liar, for a man to say I believe the Gos-| Berengarius or Berenger, archdeacon of An- 
pel, bat have doubts, nevertheless, of my own salva-| gers, was born at Tours in the beginning of the elev- 
tion.” 8, They say that the sin against the Holy | enth century, and studied first in the school of St. 
Ghost is nothing else but unbelief; and that the ex-| Martin, and subsequently at Chartres, under the cele- 
pression, ‘It shall not be forgiven, neither in this ! Urated Fulbert. Upon his death Berenger left Char- 
world, nor that which is to come,” means only that a| tres and returned to Tours, where he taught public- 
person dying in unbellef would not be forgiven, neither | ly at St. Martin's, He very early manifested a lib- 
under tho former dispensation by Moses, nor under the ; eral spirit of inquiry, and was distinguished for his pi- 
Gospel dispensation, which, in respect of the Mossic, | ety as well as for his industry in study. He quitted 
was a kind of future world, or world to come, 4, ; this city again and repaired to Angers, where he was 
Thoy interpret the Old Testament prophecies, and es- well received by Hubert de Venddme, who administer- 
pecially the Psalms, as typical or prophetic of Christ, | ed the charch of Angers at that period, and who made 
and never apply them to the experience of private Berenger archdeacon. Scholars flocked to bim from 
Christians, There are atill some congregations of | all parts of France. Some time between 140 and 
Bereans in Scotland, and a few, it is believed, in Amer- 1080 be began to publish his sentiments on the Eachs- 
ica. See HurcHrnsonrans. H rist, in which he opposed the doctrine of Peschasias on 


Berechi’ah (Heb. Berelyah’, M*D72, blessed by | transubstantiation. Lanfranc, who was then in Nor- 


: +,” | Mandy, and who had been the intimate friend of Be- 
Jehovah ; also In the prolonged form Berekya’hu, | renger, entered into a controversy with him on the 


ANY932, in 1 Chron. vi, 89; xv.17; 2 Chron, xxvill, | subject. Berenger answered Lanfranc in a letter (see 
12; Zech. i, 7; Sept. Bapayiac, often Bapayia), the | Gleseler, Ck. Hist. per. ill, § 29), in which he blamed 
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him for charging Scotas with heresy for his opinion 
that the bread and wine are not changed in substance 
by consecration in the Eucharist, and declared that in 
doing eo he equally condemned Ambrose, Jerome, Av- 
gustine, and others ofthe fathers. This letter fell into 
the hands of Pope Leo [X, who convened a council at 
Rome in April, 1050, when Berenger was excommuni- 
cated. He was also, in this year, condemned in the 
synods of Brienne and Veroelli. In this last council, 
which was held in September, the books of Scotus 
were burned. In October in the same year he was 
synodically condemned, for the fourth time, at Paris. 
Herenger a to have adhered to his views until 
1056, when, being cited before a synod held at Toars, 
where Hildebrand acted as legate to Victor II, he 
signed a confession of faith, which, though not a com- 
plete retraction, was poset 5 the prelates pres- 
ent, who accordingly received him into communion. 
He had not, however, changed his opinions, and atill 
continued to defend in writing his real views, where- 
upon he was again cited before a council, held at Rome 
in 1059, where he again retracted, and signed a con- 
fession drawn up by Cardinal Hambertus. Upon his 
return into France he aga retracted his recantation, 
and published another work in defence of his original 
opinion. This work Lanfranc endeavored to answer, 
but without any effect so far as Beranger was con- 
cerned, who also, by letter, assured Pope Alexander 
II that his opinion was unalterable, Thus another 
synod was held against him at Rouen in 1068, another 
at Poitiers in 1078, another at St. Maixent in 1075, an- 
other at Rome in 1078, where he confessed the doctrine 
of transubstantiation to save his life, but withdrew his 
confession as soon as he was eafein France, He died 
in communion with the Charch in the island of Camo, 
near Tours, January 5th, 1088, at the age of ninety, 
Berenger was greatly in advance of his age both in- 
tellectually and morally, though he had not physical 
to equal his moral courage. The injustice with which 
he was treated at Rome caused him to use the follow- 
ing language of Leo IX: ‘' In him I found by no means 
a saint, by no means a lion of the tribe of Judah; not 
even an upright man. To be declared a heretic by 
him I account es nothing.” He styled the doctrine 
of transubstantiation an inepta vecordia vu'gi, From 
his great reputation as a teacher, bis views were wide- 
ly diffused, not only in France, but in other countries. 
Much light has been recently thrown upon the history 
and character of Berenger by the Liege otra of Beren- 
garius Turonensis, oder cine Sammlung thn betreffender 
Briefe, herausg, von Dr. H. Sudendorf (Berlin, 1850). 
This collection of his letters shows him as a worthy 
man, a loving Christian, and a man of tender and 
placable nature, It shows also that his learning em- 
braced a wide range: he was a most zealous student 
of the fathers, he practised medicine as a physician, 
and was much admired as an orator, Jt shows far. 
ther, what was not before known, that he was in inti- 
mate relations with some of the foremost men in France; 
and that, in particular, Godfrey of Anjou was his friend 
and protector. We also learn a great deal from this 
book of Gregory's conduct during his stay in France, 
and find that a very general sympathy with Berenga- 
rius’s views cxisted among the chief clergy of France 
and of the neighboring German border. Dr. Suden- 
dorf’s historical explanations are both acute and thor- 
ough.—Neander, Ch, Hist. iii, 608-522; Moaheim, Ch. 
Hat. |, 285-291; Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, il, 
76-88; Landon, Ecc?. Dict. ii, 180, 


Bereniod. Sec Beaxrce. 


Bergler, Nicotas Siuvesrne, D,D., waa born at 
Darnay, in Lorraine, December 81, 1718, and becamo 
successively curé of Fiange-Bouche, in Franche-Comté, 
canon of Notre-Dame, Paris, and confessor to the king. 
He was one of the most formidable opponents of the" 
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Certitude des Preuves du Christianisme, which passed 
through three editions in one year, and was translated 
into Italian and Spanish. Voltaire replied to it by 
his Conseils raisonables, and Bergler rejoined, Ana- 
charsis Cloots published, in opposition to the work of 
Bergier, his Certitude des Preuves de Mahométisme, 
afterward published Le Déisme rifulé par lui- 
méme (Paris, 1765-66-68, 2 vols. 12mo, ‘which contains 
an examination of the opinions of Roussean) :—Apolo- 
gie dela Religion Chrétienne i d'Holbach: Paris, 
treo, 2 vole. 12mo):—Examen du Matérialirme (Paris, 
1771, 2 vols, 12mo):—Trailé de la vraie Religion (Paris, 
last ed. 1854, 8 vole, 8v0):—L’Origine des dieuwx du 
Paganieme (Paris, 1774, 2 vula.12mo), He also wrote 
for the Encylopédie his Dictionnaire de Théologie (best 
ed. Paris, 1854, 6 vols. 8vo, edited by Archbishop Gous- 
set), to which the editors of this Cyclopmdia are much 
indebted. ergier died April 19, 1790. His works 
above named are constantly appearing in new editions 
in Paris.—Hoefer, Biog. Gén. v, 516. 


Bergius, Jouawxes, a Reformed theologian, was 
born at Stettin 1587, and studied at Heidelberg, Stras- 
burg, and Dantzic. In 1616 he was made professor of 
theology at Frankfurt-on-the-Oder. In theology be 
opposed 5: psarian Calvinism, and declined to at- 
tend the Synod of Dort, whose cruel treatment of the 
Arminians he reprobated (see Limborch, Vita Epis 
copii, p. 210). He taught “free grace”’ in his treatise 
Der Wille Gottes u. aller Menschen Sel ghkeit (1658). He 
represented Brandenburg at the Leipsic Conference 
(1681) and at the Thorn Colloquium (1642). He died 
1658..-Herzog, Real-Encyklop, 8. v. 


Be’ri (Heb. Beri’, "72, q. d. fontanus, for “NR, 
Beari; Sept. Bai vy. r. Bapiv), a chief warrior, the 
fourth named of the eleven sons of Zophab, a descend- 
ant of Asher (1 Chron. vil, 86), B.C. perh, 1016. 


Beri’ah (Heb. Beriak’, on the signif. see below), 
the name of four men. 

1. (Sept. Bape.) The last named of the four sons 
of Asher, and the father of Heber and Malchiel (Gen. 
xlvi, 17). B.C. 1856, His descendants were called 
Bgrrres (Num. xxvi, 44, 45), 

2. (Sept. Bagi v. r. Bepid.) A son of Ephraim, so 
named on account of the state of his father’s house 
when he was born. ‘And the sons of Ephraim; 
Shuthelah, and Bered his son, and Tahath his son, and 
Eladah his son, and Tahath his son, and Zabad his 
son, and Ezer, and Elead, whom the men of Gath [that 
ware] born in that lend slew’’ [lit. “and the men 
... blew them’), cause they came down to take 
away their cattle. re Ephraim their father mourn- 
ed many days, and his brethren came to comfort him, 
And when he went in to his wife, she conceived, and 
bare 4 son, and he called hia name Beriah, because it 
went evil with his house” (lit. ‘‘because in evil” of 
‘a gift” ‘was to his bouse:” areas nny nz43 "2; 
Sept. Sri ty wawote iyivero iv oficys pov; Vulg. “eo 
quod in malis domus ejus ortus esset’’| (1 Chron. vii, 
20-28). With respect to the meaning of the name, 
Geseniua prefers the rendering “in evil’ to ‘‘a gift,’ 
as probably the right one. In this case, M92 in the 
explanation would be, according to him, M3) with 
Beth essentia (Thes.8.v.). It must be remarked, how- 
ever, that the supposed instances of Beth essentia being 
prefixed to the subject in the O. T. are few and Incon- 
clusive, and that it is disputed by the Arabian gram. 
marians if the parallel at pednodant Bé” of the Arabic 
be ever so used (comp. Thea. p. 174,175, where this 
use of “ redundant Bé"' is too arbitrarily denied). The 
Sept. and Vulg. indicate a different construction, with 
an additional variation in the case of the former (‘‘my 
house” for “his house’'), so that the rondering ‘in 
evil’ does not depend upon the construction proposed 


modern philosophical epirit. In 1768 he published Za| by Gesenius, Michaelis suggesta that NP)D 
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mean a taneous gift of God, beyond expectation be remembered that this rendering is equally cmad 
and the aes nature, as a son Lorn to Ephraim now | ent with the other explanation. There is no rast 
growing old might be called (Supp/. p. 224, 225). In|to suppose that the Leraclites at this time mar 
favor of this meaning, which, with Gesenlua, we take | have sometimes en in tory or other ’ 
in the simple sense of “gift,” it may be urged that it | fare. The warlike habits of jacob’s somes are eri. 


is unlikely that four persons would have borne « name 
of an unusual form, and that a case elmilar to that here 
supposed Is found in the naming of Seth (Gen. iv, 25). 
Farst (Hed, Handw. 8. v.) suggests what appears a etil] 


better derivation, namely, a contraction of M9°%"}2 | Cppress 


for M9"52, oom of evil, 1. e. unlucky. 

This short notice is of no slight historical impor- 
tance, especially as it refers to a period of Hebrew 
history respecting which the Bible affords us no other 
like information. The event must be assigned to the 
time between Jacob's death and the beginning of the op- 
pression, B.C. post. 1856, The indications that guide 
us are, that some of Ephraim’s sons must have attain- 
ed to manhood, and that the Hebrews were still free. 
The passage is full of difficulties, The first question 
is, What sons of Ephraim were killed? The persons 
mentioned do not all seem to be his sons. Shuthelah 
occupies the first place, and a genealogy of his de 
scendants follows as far as a second Shuthelah, the 
words ‘‘his son” indicating a direct descent, as Hou- 
bigant (ap, Barrett, Synopeis, in loc.) remarks, although 
ho very needlessly proposes conjecturally to omit them, 
A similar genealogy from Beriah to Joshua is given in 
ver. 26-27. As the text stands, there are but three 
sons of Ephraim mentioned beforo Beriah—Shuthelab, 
Ezer, and Elead, sll of whom seem to have been killed 
by the men of Gath, though it is possible that the last 
two are alone meant, while the first of them is stated to 
have left descendants. In the enumeration of the Is- 
Taclite families in Numbers four of the tribe of Ephraim 
ate mentioned, sprung from his sons Shutheleh, Becher, 
and Tahan, and from Eran, son or descendant of Shu- 
thelah (xxvi, 36, 86.) The second and third families 
are probably those of Beriah and a younger son, unless 
the third ia one of Beriah, called after his descendant 
Tahan (1 Chron. vii, 25); or one of them may be that 
of a von of Joseph, since it is related that Jacob deter- 
mined that eons of Joeeph who might be born to him 
after Ephraim and Manasseh should ‘be called after 
the name of their brethren in thelr inheritance” (Gen. 
xlvili, 6), See, however, Becnzr. There can be no 
doubt that the land in which the men of Gath were 
born is the eastern part of Lower Egypt, if not Goshen 
itself. It would be needless to any that they were 
born in their own land; but as this was not Gath it- 
self, they must have been called ‘‘men of Gath” 
{q- a, Gittites) as being descended from natives of 
that place. At this time very many foreigners must 
have been settled in Egypt, especially in and about 
Goshen, Indeed, Goshen is mentioned as a non- 
Egyptian country in its inhabitants (Gen. xlvi, 84), 
and its own name, as well ag nearly all the names of its 
cities and places mentioned in the Bible, save the cities 
built in the oppression, are probably Semitic, In the 
Book of Joshua, Shihor, the Nile, here the Pelusiac 
branch, is the boundary of Egypt and Canaan, the 
Philistine territories apparently being considered to 
extend from it (Josh, xiii, 2,8), It is therefore very 
probable that many Philistines would have settled ina 
part of Egypt so accessible to them and so similar in 
its population to Canaan as Goshen and the tracts ad- 
joining it, Or eles these men of Gatb may have been 
mercenaries like the Cherethim (in Egyptian “ Shay- 
ratana") who were in the Egyptian service at a later 
time, as in David's, and to whom Jands were probably 


allotted as to the native army, Some supposes that | 


the men of Gath were the aggressors, a conjecture not 
at variance with the words used in the relation of tho 
cause of the death of Ephralm's sons, since we may 
tead ‘when ("2) they came down,” etc., instead of 


| 


in the narrative of the vengeance taken by Simecr aa 
Levi upon Hamor and Shechem (Gen. xxxiv, 25-7 
and that the same traits existed in their rr 
pears from the fear which the Pharaoh who beara 
them entertained lest they should, in the eval 
of war in the land, join with the enemies of his p»; 
and thus escape out of the country (Exod. i, 8-1’). 
has been imagined, according as either side was supy- 

to have acted the aggressor, that the Gittites desce: 
upon the Ephraimites in a predatory excursion from Ps} 
estine, or that the Ephraimites made a raid imto Pal+s 
tine. Neither of these explanations is consistent w=! 
sound criticism, because the men of Gath are sai: = 
have been born in the land, that is, to have been sett!-¢, 
in Egypt, as already shown, and the second one, wh.:t, 
is adopted by Bunsen (Egypt's Place, i, 177, 178). is > 
admissible on the ground that the verb used, “T*, ~ te 
went down,” or ‘‘descended," is applicable to gor: 
into Egypt, but not to coming from it. The rabbic+ 
cal idea that these sons of Ephraim went to take ti+ 
Promised Land needs no refutation. (For these vat- 
ous theories, see Poole’s Synopsis, in loc. }—Smith. ¢.¥- 

3. (Sept. Bed v. r. Bapsyd.) A Benjamite, and a> 
parently son of Elpaal; he, with bis brother Shimea 
were founders of Ajalon, and expelled the Gittites |: 
Chron. vill, 18). B.C. prob, 1612. His nine sons ar 
enumerated in ver, 14-16, 

4. (Sept. Bapid v, r. Bepid.) The last named of the 
four sons of Shimei, a Levite of the family of Gershon 
(1 Chron, xxifi, 10), B.C, 1014. His posterity «eu 
not numerous (ver, 11). 

Beri‘ite (Heb, with the art., hab-Ber.a”, 85-727: 
Sept. 6 Bapiai), the patronymic title of the fami- 


rie Bextag (q. v.), the son of Asher (Nom. xxvi, 


Jostrn, one of the most prolific Ro 
man Catholic writers of Great Britain, was born in 1743 
in Shropshire, and died In 1627. He was sent by his 
parents for education to the College of St. Omer, nm 
France, For many years he exercised the priestly 
functions in France, and in 1814 wes appointed pastet 
at Buckland, near Oxford. He wrote a number of 
works on the history, present state, and rights of his co 
Teligionists, He was regarded as a liberal Romanist. 
and many of bis expressions were considered by his 
superiors as little orthodox. His principal work is 2 
Literary History of the Middle Ages—from the reign of 
Augustus to the fifteenth century (Lond. 1814; new 
ed., with index, by D. Bogue, Lond. 1846). 

Be’rite (Heb. only in the plar., and with the art. 
hab-Berim’, D°"D!3, derivation uncertain [Gesenins 
and Forst both overlook the word altogether], if in- 
deed the text be not corrupt; Sept. iv Xappi, but most 
copies omit), a tribe or place named with Abel of Beth- 
maachah—and therefore doubtless situated in the north 
of Palestine—only as having been visited by Joab in 
his pursuit after Sheba, the son of Bichri (2 Sem. xx, 
14). The expression is a remarkable one, ‘‘all tho 
Beritea”’ (comp, ‘all the Bithron’). The Vulgate has 
a different rendering—omnes virs electi—apparently for 
BSAM3, i.e. young men, and this is, in Ewald’s opin- 
fon, the correct reading (Jer. Geach. iii, 249, mote). 
Schwarz, however, is inclined to regard it as a collec 
tive term for several places of similar name mentioned 
in Josephus and the Talmud as lying in the vicinity 
of Lake Merom (Palest. p. 208); and Thomeon (Land 
and Book, |, 425) conjectures that it may ially des 
ignate the Beroth (BnpwSn) of Upper Galilee, where, 
according to Josephus (Arg. v, 1, 18), the Canaanitich 


“because,” etc. (Bagster's Bide, in loc), but it must | kings encamped against Joshua (comp. Josh. xi, 5) 
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and which he identifies with Biria, a short distance; Berleburg Bible (Berleburger Bibel), an edition 


north of Safed (Van de Velde, Map). 


of the Bible published ut Herlelmrg, Germany, 1726~ 


Be’rith (Heb, Berith’, N°73, covenant; Sept. unites 29, by anonymous editors. It gives an entirely new 


the three terms, ‘the house of the god Berith,"’ into) 
one, BarSSnrGepiS), stands alone in Judg, ix, 46, for 
Baat-Beeira (q. v.). 


Berkeley, Gronae, bishop of Cloyne, was born 
at Kilcrin March 12, 1684, and educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, In 1707 he published Arithmetica 
Algebra aut Euclite demonstrata; and in 1709 appeared 
his well-known Theory of Vision, the first work in 
which an attempt was made to distinguish tho Imme- 
diate operations of the senses from the deductions 
which we habitually draw from our sensations, In 
1710 appeared his Principles of Human Knowledge, in 
which he propounded the poh doctrine that what we 
call matler has no actus! existenve, and that the im- 
proasions which we believe that we recelvo from /t aro 
not, in fact, derived from any thing externa! to our- 
selves, but are produced within us by a certain dispo- 
sition of the mind, the immediate operation of God. 
In 1724 he was made dean of Derry, and ia the year 
following published his propositions for the conversion 
of the American savages by means of a college in the 
Bermudas. .The design was received with favor by 
the government and by individuals, and great prom- 
ises of money were le to him, such as to induce him 
to resign his living, worth £1100 year, and to ombark 
with his wife in order to purchase land for the intend- 
ed College of Si, Puul and to prepare for its foundation, 
Landing at Newport, R. I., he remained there for two 
years, and, finding all hie expectations of assistance 
vain, he was compelled to return to England, and thus 
ended « noble scheme, to complete which he had spent 
seven years of his life, resigned his actual preferment, 
and refused a bishopric, declaring that he would rath- 
er have the office of superior in the new college of St. 
Paul than be primate of all England, this superiorship 


being actually worth to him £100 a year. In 1782 he|from the place. 


translation, with a ranning exposition, giving the lit- 
eral, spiritual, and hidden, or mystical interpretation. 
It was edited in the spirit of eeRT of a mystical ten- 
dency (Walch, Bibtioth. . iv, 187). 


Bernard or Mextoxr: (or oF Aosta), St., was 
born in 928, near Annecy. lio is memorable as the 
founder of two establishments of Hospitallers, where 
for more than nine bundred years travellers Lave 
found an asylum against the perils of tho Alps. He 
was archdeacon of Aosta, ahd grund-vicar of the dio- 
cose, In his journeys he had opportunities of secing 
the sufferings to which the pilgrims were exposed in 
crossing the Alps, and he conceived the project of es- 
tablishing two hospitals, one on Mount Joux (3fone 
Jovis), the other in # pass in the Greek Alps, called 
Colona Jou, on account of a pile of stones raised on the 
spot to point out the road to travellers. Upon these 
summits he raised the two hospitals known as the 
Great and Little St. Bernard, which he confided to the 
regular canons of St. Augustine, who, from that time 
down to the present, have continued to fulfil with a 
zeal and charity beyond all praise the merciful inten- 
tions of the founder. The chief monastery is on the 
Great St. Bernard, which is supposed to be the highest 
dwelling In Earope, and there, amid perpetual snow: 
the monks exercise their hospitable labors, Berna’ 
died at Novara May 28, 1008. His festival is celebra- 
ted on June 15, the day of his interment. His life is 
given in the Acta Sanctorum, June 15.—Landon, Eccl. 
Dict. ti, 189; Butler, Lives of Saints, Jane 16, 

Bernard or Trror, St., founder of a new congre- 

tion of Benedictines (q. v.), vis. the Tironensians 
fe v.), was born at Ponthieu about A.D. 1046. He 
was at first abbot of St, Cyprian’s, but in 1109 found- 
ed the abbey of Tiron and the new congregation named 
The monks gave themselves to si- 


ished Alciphron, 2 vols, 8 of which |lenco, manual labor, prayer, and psalmody, and their 
Pear ees to rlass tha Tandon tyateass atelier at |dreos waa of the ccamacoect material, Dernard, be- 
talism, and scepticism, At leagth, in 1784, he was| fore long, found himeelf surrounded by more than five 
raised to the see of Cloyne. He continued to put forth|bundred disciples of both sexes. Each one was set 
from time to time works calculated to advance the|to perform whatever art he beat excelled in, and thus 
, refused to ex-| Were found carpenters, smiths, goldsmiths, painters, 


cause of Christianity and his country, 
change his see for that of Clogher, although the income| Vine-dreasera, agriculturists, writers, men of ali call- 


was twice as great, and died at Oxford in 1753. His| ings, glad to exercisc their talents in obedience to their 
Works, with a Life of the Author, by Wright, wore re-|Superior. A noble monastery soon arose in the soli- 
printed, with a translation of the Latin essays, in 1843 tade, Congregations were soon established in France, 
(London, 2 vols. 8vo). Mackintosh says that Berke-| Britain, and elsewhere; eleven abbeys were founded, 
ley’s writings afford the finest models of philosophical |®ubject to the chief of tho order at Tiron; of these 
style since Cicero, His style is very clear, and bis eight were In France, one in Wales, in the diocese of 
bold method of thinking, and absence of all adhesion | St. David's, called the abbey of St. Mary de Cameis, 
to great authorities, make his works even now valua- and one in Scotland, at Roxburgh. Bernard died on 
ble to the student, Those same qualities make them the 14th of April, 1116. He has not boen canonized 


difficult to describe, and the pecullay natare of the 


by the Chureh, but the Martyrologies of the Benedic- 


te which be treated has caused them to be mis-| tines and of France mention him on the 14th of April. 
septeseadat ia teak ake os'seces G aa’ eedtaeed His life is given in the Acta Sanctorum, April, t, ti. 


than that of any other writings of bis day.—Landon, 
Eccl, Dict. ti, 188; New Englander, vii, 474; Engl. Cy- 
clopedia; Sprague, Annals, v, 68; Tennemann, Man- 
ual Hiel, Phil, § 849; Mackintosh, History of’ Ethica, p. 
180, North Amer. Reo, Jan. 1855; Christian Rev, April, 
1861, art.7; Lewes, Hist, of Philosophy, il, 281, 84 ed. 


Berkenmeyer, Wittram Caewrorner, a Lao- 
theran minister, of whose parentage and early life lit. 
tle is known, He arrived in America in 1726, and 
became minister to the Lutheran congregation of Quas- 
ssik Parish, His residence was at Loonenburgh (now 
Athens, N. Y.), but hia itinerant labors extended over 
s large part of the colony of New York. He was re- 
garded as a man of great learning in hia time, and 

tradition still speaks of bin great zeal and indastry as 
.a minister. He gave special care to the negro race.— 
, Evang. Rev. April, 1862; Doc, Hist. of N. ¥. vol. iii. 


Baillet, Vées des Saints, 14 Aprilis; Helyot, Ordres Re- 
ligieur, ill, 674, 

Bernard or Ciairvarx, St., one of the moet em- 
inent names In the Medieval Church, was born of no- 
ble parents near Dijon, in the year 1091. He had five 
brothers and one sister, all of whom he persuaded to 
the same course of religious Life with himself; and, 
after having lived for some time in seclasion in their 
father’s house, the brothers all left it together in 1118, 
and repaired to Citeaux, where they demanded of the 
abbot Stephen to be admitted. Besides hie brothers, 
he took with bim other companions, making In all 
thirty. Having distinguished himeelf by his piety, 
devotion, and Icarning, he was commissioned, in 1114, 
to conduct a colony of monks to Clairvaux, where, 
having built their monastery, he was appointed tho 
first abbot. His learning and consummate abilities 
could not be long concealed in the cloister, and very 
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goon he was called upon to take part in all the irpor-| been a private man. He described the dav of judg. 
tant affairs of the Church. In 1128 he was present , ment, when the men who had received such innumera- 
in the Synod of Troyes, convoked by the legate Mat-| ble benofits from God, and yet had refused to minister 
thew, cardinal bishop of Albano, where, by his means, |to Him to the utmost of their power, would be left 
the order of the Knights Templars was confirmed, as ' without reply orexcuse. He then spoke of the Uless- 
well as the rule for their observation. In the schism | ings which God had in auch overflowing measure pour- 
between Innocent I1 and Anacletus, Bernard took the | ed upon the head of Conrad—the highest worldly co- 
side of the former. In 1140 we tind him strenuously | minion, treasures of wealth, gifts of mind and body— 
opposing Abelard (q. v.), whom, both by word and by | till the emperor, moved even to tears, exclaimed, ‘I 
his writings, he resisted, especially in the Council of | acknowledge the gifts of the divine mercy, and I will 
Sens held in that year, His arbitrary and persevering | no longer remain ungratefol for them. 1 am ready for 


persecation of Abelard is one of the greatest stains upon | the service which He Himself bath exhorted me.’ At 
these words a universal shout of joy burst from the as- 
sembly ; the emperor immediately received the crors, 
and several of the nobles followed his example.”” On 
this occasion he went so far as to claim inepiration, and 
to the success of the undertaking. This is the 
most reprehensiblé part of bis career, and he attempted 
to cover the failure of bis prophecy by s poor quil ble. 
In the same 8 council was held at Chartres, where 
the Crusaders offered Bernard the command of the 
army, whieh he refused. In 1147, at the Council of 
Paris, he attacked the doctrine of Gilbert de la Porrée, 
bishop of Poitiers, on the Trinity ; and in the following 
year, at the Council of Rheims, procared its condem- 
nation. He was an earnest and zealous advocate of 
practical religion, and was undoubtedly one of the ho- 
Hest men of his time. Bat it must be confessed thet 
he was misled by the love of ecclesiastical conformity 
to false pretensions and persecuting principles. All 
ecclesiastical dignities he constantly refused ; but his 
virtues and talents gained him a higher influence in 
the Christian world than was possessed even by the 
pope himself, and the disputes of the Church were 
often referred to his arbitration, Luther says of him, 
“Tf there has ever been a plous monk who feared God, 
it was St, Bernard; whom alone J hold in much bigh- 
er esteem than all other monks and priests throughout 
the globe.’ His devotional Meditations are still read 
and admired, even among Protestants. They were 
translated into English by Stanhope. There can be 
no question but that he saw with sorrow many of the 
errors, corruptions, and defilements of the Church of 
Rome, nor did he hesitate to do all in his power to cor- 
rect them. In ee 1162, just before his death, he 
t forth his Libri de Consideratione, addressed to Pope 
Bugenius IIL, in which he handles the autject at large, 
and strongly urges it. In the first book of this work 
he inveigha against the abuses of the eccl 
courts. In the second he admonishes Eugenius to con- 
sider, as to bis person, who he is, and, as to the dignl 
ty of his office, what he is, He reminds him that ho 
is not set over others to domineer over them, bat to 
minister to them and watch over them; that he hsd 
indeed given to him the charge of all the churches, but 
no arbitrary dominion over them, which the Gospel 
disallows. ‘‘To you,” he says, “indeed the keys of 
heaven have been intrusted, but there are other door- 
keepers of heaven and other hesides you; yet 
are you so much the more above them as you have re- 
ceived the title after a different manner, They hare 
every one a particular flock, but you are superinten- 
dent over them all; you are not only supreme pastor 
over all flocks, but likewise over all the shepherds.” 
In the third book he treats of his duty toward infa 
riors, and complains heavily of the grievance cause 
by the appeals to Rome, which, he says, were the 00 
casion of incalculable mischief, and, justly, a soarct 
of murmuring and complaint. He further inveight 
against the multitude of exemptions which destroyed 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy, In the fourth book he 
admonishes the pope to mind his duty toward the cler- 
GY, cardinals, and other officers of his court, and to r& 
press their intrigues, luxary, and sumptuousness. He 
advises him as to the qualifications of those whom be 
should retain near his person, and, lastly, makes af 
capitulation of the qualities requisite for the due fk 


his reputation. ‘‘About the year 1140, Bernard was 
involved in an important controversy concerning what 
was called the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary. Several churcltes in France began about that 
time to celebrate the festival consecrated to this pre- | 
tended conception. It is reported by some authors that | 
it had been introduced into the Charch of England 
before this period, in consequence of the exhorta- 
tions of archbishop Anselm. The Church of Lyons 
was the first which adopted this new festival in France, 
which no sooner came to the knowledge of St. Bernard 
than he severely censured the canons of Lyons on ac- 
count of this innovation, and opposed the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin with the greatest vigor, as it 
supposed her to be honored with a privilege which be- 
longed to Christ alone. Upon this a warm contest 
arose, some siding with the canons of Lyons, and 
adopting the new festival, while others adhered to the 
more orthodox sentiments of St. Bernard. The con- 
troversy, notwithstanding the zeal of the contending 
parties, was carried on during this century with a cer- 
tain degree of decency and moderation. But In after 
times, as Mosheim remarks, when the Dominicans 
were established in the Academy of Paris, the contest 
was renewed with the greatest vehemence, and the 
game subject was debated on both sides with the ut- 
most animosity and contention of mind. The Domin- 
icans declared for St. Bernard, while the Academy pat- 
ronized the canons of Lyons, and aclopted the new fes- 
tival,”’ (See Immacoiate Comcertion.) It was in 
the year 1145 that Information was received in Europe 
of the perilous condition of the newly-established king- 
dom in the East, Edessa waa taken by the Saracens; 
Antfoch and Jerusalem were threatened. The news 
excited universal sorrow. Louis the Seventh, king 
of France, in a penitential spirit, was the firat who 
pee to arm in defence of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
‘rench king's determination was approved by the 
pope, Eugenius II[; and Bernard was commissioned 
to travel through France and Germany for the pur- 
~ of raising an army of crusaders, The success of 
ernard was marvellous, The unwilling emperor, 
Conrad IIT, yielded at length to his impassioned elo- 
quence. In hia management of Conrad, the fact and 
good taste of Bernard were conspicuous. It was at 
Frankfort-on-Maine that he had his first private au- 
dience. When the emperor then gave him to under- 
stand how little interest he took in the matter, Bernard 
pressed the subject no farther, but awaited another op- 
portunity. After baving succeeded in making peace 
between several of the princes of the empire, he preach- 
ed the crusade publicly, exhorting the emperor and 
princes to participate in it, at the diet held at Christ- 
mas in the city of Spires, Three days after this he 
again addressed the emperor in private, and exhorted 
him, in a friendly and affectionate manner, not to lose 
the opportunity of so short, so easy, and so honorable 
@ mode of penance. Conrad, already more favora 
isposed to the undertaking, replied that he would a 
vise with his councillors, and give him an answer on 
the following day. The next day Bernard officiated 
at the holy communion, to which he unexpectedly 
added s sermon in reference to the crusade. Toward 
the conclusion of his discourse, he turned to the em- 
peror, and addressed him frankly, as though he had 
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filment of the papal office: “ Consider that the Church 
of Rome, over which God hath placed you as supreme, 
is the mother, and not the mistress of other churches ; 
and that you are not a sovereign lord over the other 
bishops, but only one among them ; that you are a broth- 
er of those that love God, and a companion of auch as 
fear him,” etc. ‘' His meditations have been transla- 
ted by Dean Stanhope, His sermons have been the 
delight of the faithful in all ages. ‘They are,’ saya 
Sixtus of Sienna, ‘at once so aweet and so ardent that 
it is as though his mouth were a fountain of honey, 
and his heart a whole furnace of love.’ The doctrines 
of St. Bernard differ on some material points from that 
of the modern Church of Rome; he did not hold those 
refinements and perversions of the doctrine of justifi- 
cation which the school divinity afterward introduced, 
and the Reformers denounced; he rejected the notion 
of supererogatory works; he did mot hold the modern 
purgatorial doctrines of the Church ‘of Rome; neither 
did he admit the immaculate conception of the blessed 
Virgin. He maintained the doctrine of the real pres- 
ence, as distinguished from the Romish doctrine of 
transubstantiation. In his discourse on the Lord’s 
Supper, ha tee together (he outward form ofthe sacra- 
ment, and the spiritual efficacy of it, as the shell and the 
kernel, the sacred sign, and the thing signified; the 
one he takes out of the words of the institution, and 
the other out of Christ's sermon in the sixth of St. 
Joho. And in the same placo explaining that sacta- 
ments are not things absolute in themselves without any 
relation, but mysteries, wherein, by the gift of a vis- 
ible sign, an invisible and divine grace with the body 
and blood of Christ is given, he saith ‘that the visible 
sign is as a ring, which is given, not for itself or abso- 
lutely, but to invest and give possession of an estate 
made over to one.’ Now, as no man can fancy that 
the ring {s substantially changed into the imheritance, 
whether lands or houses, none also can say with truth, 
or without absurdity, that the bread and wine are sub- 
stantially changed into the body and blood of Christ. 
But in his sermon on the Porification he speaks yet 
more plainly: ‘The body of Christ in the sacrament 
is the food of the soul, not of the belly, therefore we 
eat Him not corporally ; but in the manner that Christ 
is meat, in the same manner we understand that He is 
eaten.’ Also in his sermon on St. Martin: ‘To this 
day,’ saith he, ‘the same flesh is given to us, but spir- 
itually, therefore not corporally,’ For the truth of 
things spiritually present is certain also,” Bernard 
died August 20, 1158, leaving one hundred and sixty 
monasteries of his order, all founded by his exertions. 
The brief character of him given by Erasmus is this: 
‘'Christlane doctus, sancte facundas et pie festivus.” 
He was canonized, with unexampled aplendor, twenty 
years after his death, by Alexander III, and the Ro- 
man Church celebrates his memory on the 20th of Au- 
gust. Ofall the editions of his works, by far the best 
is that by Mabillon (Paris, 1690, 2 vols, fol. ; reprint- 
ed, with additions, Parls, 1889, 4 vols, Imp. 8vo).— 
Hook, Eccles, Bi , li, 808 sq.; Moshelm, CA. 
Zist. i, 801-889; Neander, CA. Hist, vol, iv, passim ; 
Neander, Der heitige Bernhard und sein Zeitalter (Ber- 
lin, 1818, 8vo); Neander, Life of Bernard, transl. by 
Matilda Wrench (Lond. 1843, 12mo); Ellendorf, Der 
heil. Bernhard (Essen, 1887); Ratlebonne, Hist, de St. 
Bern, (Paris, 2 vols. 1843, 4th ed. 1860); Morison, Life 
and Times of Bernard (1868, 8vo); and Niedner, Zew- 
echrift (1862, pt. il, art. i, by Plitt); Bohringer, Kirche 
Christi, ii, 486; Lond. Quar, Reo. July, 1863; Christian 
Remembrancer, 1864, |. 

Bernard oy Cuantees, a celebrated philosopher 
and theologian of the 12th century. Little is known 
of his life except that he was the head of the achool of 
Chartres at the same time that Guillaume de Chartres 
was the head of the school of St. Victor. His writings 
and his philosophical views were likewise unknown 
until Mr. Cousin discovered in the Imperial Library 
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one of his manuscripta, a kind of poem, followed by 
verse and prose, and divided into two parts, the one 
called Megacosmus (great world), and the otber Micro- 
cosmas (little world; a treatise on man), The system 
of Bernard was « Pistonism, sometimes interpreted 
according to the genius of the Alexandrines.—Hoefer, 
Biog. Générale, v, 572; Cousin, Jntroduction aux frag- 
inddita dA bastard. 

Bernard or Trortnata, a German visionary who 
lived toward the close of the 12th century, but of whose 
life nothing else is known. On the ground of some 
passage in the Revelation he announced the end of 
the world as close at band, and produced 4 wonderful 
commotion throughout the whole of Europe, Many 
‘were induced to leave all they had and to emigrate to 
Palestine, where Christ was to descend from heaven to 
Jadge the quick and the dead. Tho secular authority 
had great difficulty in checking this movement.—Hoe- 
fer, Biog. Générale, v, 568. 

Bernard, Ptolomel, Sr., founder of the Olivetans 
(q. v.), was born at Sienna 1272, died August 20, 1848. 
Ho descended from one of the first families of Sienna, 
and had filled the highest positions in bis country. In 
consequence of a vow to leave the world if he should 
be cured from a sore eye, he sold all he had, distribu- 
ted the money among the poor, withdrew to a desert ten 
miles from Sienna, and then practiced extraordinary 
austerities. He was soon joined by some followers; 
and when the pope counselled him to connect himself 
with one of tho monastic orders of the Church, he 
adopted the rule of St. Benedict and a white habit. 
The con, tlon established by him is known under 
the name of Congregation of the Virgin Mary of Mount 
Olivet, and was approved by several popes.—Hoefer, 
Biog. G vy, 875, 

Bernard, Jacques, a Reformed min\ster of 
France, was born at Nions, in Daaphiné, September 1, 
1658, and died April 27,1718. His father, who was a 
Reformed minister, sent him to Geneva to pursue his 
theolo ical studies, On his return he was himself or- 
duined minister, and preached publicly, notwithstand- 
ing the prohibitive laws. He was soon compelled to 
flee, end went first to Lausanne, where he remained 
until the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Then he 
went to Holland, where he established a school of belles 
lettres, philosophy, and mathematics. He undertook, 
in 1691, to continue the publication of the Bibliothique 
Univereelle, begun by Jean Leclerc, In 1693 he suc- 
ceeded Bayle as editor of the journal La République 
des Lettres. He wrote, besides a number of historical 
works, Traité de la Repentance tardive (Amsterdam, 
1712, 12m0), and Tyraitd de { Excellence de la i 
(Amsterdam, 1714),—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, v, 584. 


Bernard, Richard, a Puritan divine, was born 
1566 or 1567, died in 1641, Among his numerous 
works ate the pee! 5a Pra eine wee 

Englund is A ical (Lond. 1610) ; ‘ey for 
aa the Mysteries of the Revekition of St. John 
(Lond, 1817); The fabulous Foundation of the 
showing that St, Peter was never at Rome (Oxford, 1619); 
and several other works against the Church of Rome; 
The Isle of Man, or legal ings in Manshire 
agains Sin (Lond, 1627, 10th edit. 1685), supposed by 
some to have been the germ of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress; A Guide to Grand Jurymen with regard to 
Witches (Lond. 1627, 12mo).—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, 
vy, 602; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 179. 

Bernardin (Ital. Bernardino), Sr., of Sienna, 
descended from the distingulsbed family Albiceschi, 
was born Sept, 8, 1980, at Massa-Carrara, and entered 
the Franciecan order in 1404. He became one of the 
boldest and most famous preachers against the pr 
vailing corruptions of the times; was appointed 
1488 vicar-general of his order, and successfully 
erted himself for the restoration of the strict mon: 
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role. We died in 1444 at Aquila, where his relics are 
wtill kept, and was canonized in 1450, Ha is com- 
memorated by the Roman Church on May 20. His 
works are mostly of a mystical character; among 
them is a commentary on the Revelation. His eom- 
plete works have been often Vena (Ven, 1591, 
4 vols, 4to; Paris, 1636, 5 vols, fol.; Ven. 1745, 5 vols. 
fol.). 


Bernardin de Sahagun, a Spanish Franciscan, | 287) 


lived in the second half of the 16th century. He 
spent many years in the West Indies and Mexico, and 
composed a grammar and dictionary of the language 
of the latter country, and many other works for the 
use of the missionaries aor degra ASeleree He 
wrote in Spanish a history of the religion, the govern- 
ment, jad ae customs of the natives of the West In- 
dies, and an eesay on the conquest of New Spain or 
Mexico.—Heefer, Biog. Générale, v, 606. 

Bernardine Monks (the same with the Cister- 
clans), so called after Bernard of Clairvaax, who great- 
ly extended the order. See Beananp and Cistxe- 
CLAMS, 


Berne, Coyrenence or Diarvration oF, a name 
given especially to a conference held in 1628, which 
led to the establishment of the Reformation in that 
city. The soil of Berne, not originally favorable to 
the reform, was suddenly prepared for it by the jug- 
gilug doings of the Dominicans (1507-1609), and 
Sampson's bold traffic in indulgences (Moshelm, CA. 
Hist. tii, 18, 27), The reform movement was earnest- 
ly hed by Kolb, Haller, etc. (q. v.). The bishop 
of ne demanded the indictment of the heretical 
preachers, but the council of the city refused to inter- 
fere. Great excitement arose (D'Aubigné, Hist, of 
Ref, bk. viii), The mandates of Viti and Modesti (Jano 
15, 1523) were intended to mediate between the par- 
thes, and the counci) forbade any preaching, ‘‘ whether 
of doctrine given out by Luther or other doctura, in 


_ the way of disputation, apart or aside from proof out 


bY | he auffered for bis share in Antipater’s plot 
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are the Acts of the Synod. They were published ia 
Basle, 1582; and again enjoined in 1728 and 1775; re. 
published, Basle, 1880, 8vo, with a German version.— 
Herzog, Real-Encyklopadie, ii, 87. 

Berni‘od (Bepvien in Acts, also In Josephus ; Bere- 
nice = Depsvien, see Starz, Dial, Maced. p, 81; the form 
Beronice is also found, comp. Eustath. ad /é. x, 192; 
Valckenser, ad Herod. p. 477; Niebubr, Xé. Schr. i, 
, the name of several Egyptian princesses (ser 
Smith’s Dict. of Clas. Biog. ». v. Berenice), and also 
of several Jewish females of royal connection named in 
Josephus, and one of them in the New Testament. 

1. The daughter of Costabarus and Salome, and 
niece of Herod the Great. She was married to Aristo- 
balas, the son of Herod, who, proud of his descent 
from the Maccabees through his mother Mariamne, is 
said to have taunted her with her comparatively low 
origin; and her consequent complaints to her mother 
served to increase the feud, which resulted {n the 
death of Aristobulus (Josephus, Ant. xvili, 5,4; xvi, 
1,23 4,1; 7,8; War, 1, 28,1; 24,8). See Amisro- 
soos, After his execution, B.C, 6, Bernice became 
the wife of Theudion, maternal uncle to Antipater, the 
eldest son of Herod—Antlpater having brought about 
the marriage, with the view of concilisting Salome 
and disarming her suspicions toward himself (Joseph. 
Ant. xvii, 1,1; War, 1, 2% 1). Josephus does not 
mention the death of Thendion, but it is oboe od ee 
inst 
life of Herod (Ant, xvii, 4,2; Wur,i, 80,5). See Ax- 
gvipates. Dsrnice certainly appears to have been 
again a widow when she accompanied her mother to 
Rome with Archelaus, who went thither at the com- 
mencement of his reign to obtain from A’ tus the 
ratification of his father’s will (Joseph. Af. xvii, 9, 3; 
War, li, 2,1). See Ancnetats. She seems to have 
continued at Rome the rest of her !lfe, enjoying the fa- 
vor of Augustus and the friendship of Antonia (q. v.\ 
the wife of the elder Drusus. The affection of Antonis 
for Bernice, Indeed, exhibited itself even after tho lat- 


of the Word of God."” For two years the cause of | tor's death, and during the reign of Tiberius, in offices 


reform fluctuated between advance and retreat. In 
1526 the ‘' Baden Dispatation’’ was held, and its issue 
seemed likely to be fatal to the reformers. But the 
decisions of 
patience of the Bernese, to whom Haller and Kolb 
were still preaching. On November 17th, 1527, the 
groat council decided to hold a conference at Berne 
to settle the disputes by appeals to the Word of God. 
They invited the bishops of Constance, Basle, the 
Valais, and Lausanne, and the Leagues of both parties 
were requested to send ‘delegates and learned men." 
The bishopa declined the invitation, and the emperor, 
Charles V, sent a dissuasive, advising trust and re- 
course to the anticipated genera) council. Neverthe- 
leas, there was n large assembly that opened on the 
6th of January, 1528, the majority being reformers, 
and among them Bucer, Capito, (Ecolampadius, and 
Zuingle. A graphic account of the discussion is given 
by D’ Aubigné (History of Reformation, bk, xv). Among 
the results of this disputation were the abrogation of 
the mass, the removal of i oy 
ea, and the Re; tion Edict of Feb. 7th, 1528, an- 
nulling the authority of the bishops, settling questions 
of Church order, ete. For Berne, and, in fact, for 
Switzerland, this conference wae the turning-point of 
the Reformation. See D'Aubigné, as above cited, and 
Fischer, Geschichte d. Disputation w. Reformation in Bern 
(Berne, 1828); Herzog, Real-Encykdop. {l, 81; Buchat, 
tn Swilreriand, ch. iv. 

Berne, SrNop oF, an assembly of the clergy of 
Berne, Switzerland, to consolidate the work of the 
Reformation, held in 1682, It was the first of the Re- 
formed synods of Berne, and was attended by 280 of 
the clergy, June 9-14, 1582, A Church Directory and 
Manaal for Pastors were adopted, containing many ex- 
callent regulations, and full of the Christian spirit, as 


of substantlal kindness to her son Agrippa I (q. v.), 
whom she furnished with the means of discharging his 
debt to the Imperial treasury (Strabo, xvi, 765; Jose- 


den were too severe and partial for the | phos, ‘Ant, xviii, 6, 1-8). 


Marcus, son of Alexander the Alabarch; but he died 
before the consummation of the marriage, and she thea 
became the wife of her uncle Herod, king of Chalcis, 
by whom she had two sons (Josephus, Ant. xviil, 5, 
4; xix, 5,1; 9,1; xx, 5,2; 7,8; War, 1,26). After 
the death of this Herod, A.D. Bernice, then but 
20 years old, lived for a considcrable time with ber 
own brother, Agrippa II (q. v.), and not without just 
suspicion of an incestuons commerce with him, to 
‘avoid the scandal of which she induced Polemon, king 
of Cilicia, to marry her; but she soon deserted him and 
returned again to her brother (Joseph. Ami. xx, 7, 3; 
Javenal, vi, 156), in connection with whom she is mep- 
tioned Acts xxv, 18, 28; xxvi, 80, as having visited 
: Festus at Cesarea on his appointment as procurator of 
Judea, when Paul defended himself before them all, 
A.D. 55, Aboot A.D. 65 we bear of hor being at 
Jerusalem (whither she had gone in pursuance of a 
vow), and {nterceding for the Jews with the procura- 
,tor Florns, at the risk of her life, duting his cruel 
massacre of them pst a War, il, 15,1). Together 
with her brother she endeavored to divert her country- 
men from the purpose of rebellion (Joseph. War, tl, 
16, 6); and, bavinz joined the Romans with him at the 
outbreak of the final war, she gained the favor of Ves 
pesian by her munificent presents, and the love of 
Titus by her beauty, Her connection with the latter 
continaed at Rome, whither she went after the re 
of Jerusalem, and it is even said that he wished to 
«make her his wife; but the fear of offending the Ro- 
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maanb by such a step compelled him to dismiss her, | secuted by emissaries from Thessalonica, he withdrew 
and, though ahe afterward returned to Rome, he atill | to the sea for the purpose of proceeding to Athens (id, 
avoided a renewal of their intimacy (Tacitus, Hist. il, 14,15). The community of Jews must have been con- 
2, 81; Sueton. Tw.7; Dio Case. xvi, 15, 18). Quin-| siderable in Bercea, and their character is described in 
tilian (Jnst. Orat. iv, 1) peaks of having pleaded her | very favorable terms (ib. 11; see Conybeare and How- 
cause on some occasion not otherwise alluded to, on /#0n, St. Paul, 1,889). Sopater, one of Paul's misslon- 
which she herself sat as judge. See Nolde, Hist.|ary companions, was from this place (Beporaioc, Acts 
Idem. p. 408 8q. =xx,4; comp. Berens, Liv. xxili,39). Berca was sit- 
3. The daughter of Archelaus son of Chelcias, and! tated in the northern part of the province of Macedon 
Mariamne daughter of Herod Agrippa I (Josephus, |(Plin, Iv, 10), in the district called Emathia (Ptolem, 
Ant. xx, 7, 1). phys 89), ona aie? vane flows 4 brad geo 
$ , |and upon one of the lower ridges ount Bermius 
__Bero’dach-bal’adan (Heb. Berodal’ Baladan’, | (Strabo, vii, p. 800). It lay 30 Roman miles from 
VINDD TINIR; Sept. Bapwddy [v. r. Mapwddy]] Polls (Pew. Tab.), and 61 from Thessalonica (Iti. An- 
Badaddy; Vulg. Berodach Baladan), the king of |tonim.), and is mentioned as one of the cities of the 
Babylon who sent the friendly deputation to Hezekiah | thema of Macedonia (Constant. De Them. ii,2). Coins 
(¢ Kings XX, 12), called In the parallel pasrage (Isa. of it ara rare (Rasche, i, 1492; Eckhel, fi, 69), Berea 
xxxix, 1), apparently moro correctly, MeRopACH-| was attacked, but unsuccessfully, by the Athenian 
Barapax (q. v.). pobre: ne to senda * (Thucyd. i, 61). It sur- 
Berce’a (Bipore, also written Bifpoc according|Fendered to t n consul after the battle of Pyd- 
Pic sear Thecee, 1, 61, the perlite Sinan na (Liv. xtiv, 46), and was assigned, with ite territory, 
the name of two cities mentioned in Scripture. to the third region of Macedonia (Liy. xlv, 29), B.C, 
‘L A city in the north of Palestinc, mentioned in}109. It was = large and populous town (Lucian, Asi 
2 Mace. xili, 4, in connection with tho invasion of |"#; 84), being afterward called /renopolis (Cellaril No- 
Judes by Antiochas Eupator, as the sceno of the mis- tit. |, 1038), and {s now known es Verria or Kara-Ver- 
erable death of Menelans. This seems to be the city|7# Which has been fully described by Leake (North- 
in which Jerome ssys that certain persons lived who|¢™ Greece, iil, 290 sq.) and by Cousinéry (Voyage dans 
possessed and used Matthew's Hebrew Gospel (De Vir. la Macédote, i, G9 sq.). Situated on the eastern slope 
Illus, ¢.8). This clty (the name of which is written et ay Panter: sed eee ain vith an Sesto 
also Bepdn ; comp. Beroamsis, Plin. v, 23) was situated 
in Syria (Strabo, xvi, 761), about midway between|°f the plain of the Axius and Hallacmon, it is regard. 
Antioch and Hieropolis (Ptol. v, 15), being about two ed as one of the most agreeable towns in Rumili, and 
days’ journey from each (Julian, Epist. xxvii; Theo- has now 15,000 or 20,000 inhsbitants, A few ancient 
doret, ii, 22). Chosroea, in his inroad upon Syria, A.D. remains, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine, still exist 
640, demanded a tribate from Bera, which he remit- here. Two roads are laid down in the itineraries be- 
ted afterward, as the inhabitants were unable to pay |*Ween Thessalonica and Bercea, one passing by Pella, 
it (Procop. Bell. Pers. ii, 7; Le Beau, Bas Empire, ix, Paul and his companions may have travelled by either 
18); but in A.D. 621 he occupied this city (Gibbon, of them. Two roads also connect Berea with Diam, 
vill, 226). It owed its Macedonian name Beraa to"? passing by Pydna. It was probably from Dium 
Seleucus Nicator (Niceph. Hist, Eccl. xiv, 89), and that Paul sailed to Athens, leaving Silas and Timothe- 
continued to be called eo till the conquest of the Arabs |" behind; and possibly 1 Thess. lii, 2 refers to n jour- 
under Abu Obeidah, A.D, 638, when it resumed Its an- Bo Timotheus from Bertes, not from Athens, See 
cient name, Chaleb or Chalybon (Schultens, Index| *?MOTHY. 
Geogr. 8. v. Haleb). It afterward became the capital) Berosh; Beroth. See Fir. 


of the sultans of the race of Hamadan, but in the lat- Ber6eus (perbaps from Bar-Ovea, the son of Oxeas), 


ter part of the tenth century was united to the Greek 
empire by the conquests of Zimisces, emperor of Con~ 8 priest of Delue and historian at Babylon, lived, ac- 


cordi: 60 B.C, 
stantinople, with which city it at length fell into the| rr sire» or alosunder the Gcat, He crete « history 


hands of the Saracens. It is now called by Europeans| ¥¢ Ghatdes, which he compiled fro 
26.08 p! m the temple ar- 
Alors (Hardouin, ad Plin, ii, 267), but by the natives} (tives of Babylon, of which he was the keeper. ‘This 
nrg ace . nae Sutin ranae rea ni work, which was highly valued by the ancients, was 
a » ? r= 
The isccnede Tittle ya jet pasar pep es tow kee still extant at the time of Josephus, who used it to a 


considerable extent for his Antiquities. Other fr: 
the only vestiges of ancient remains in the neighbor-| ants may be found in the writings of Eusebius hh 


hood: they are very extensive, and consist of suites| senor, Fabricius, In his Biblioth. Greca (tom, xiv 
of large apartments, which are separated by portions |i. collected the least doubtful fragments g tay 
of solid rock, with massive pilasters left at intervals to! Orher collections of these fragments were made by 
support the mass above (Chesney, Zuphrat. Exped. i, Richter, Beros’ Chaldeorum historia quae supersent 
485). Its present population is somewhat more than |r .ipz, 1925), and by Didot (1848). A work with tho 
100,000 souls (seo Penny Cyclopedia, 8. v. Haleb tite A psiquitatem libri quinque cum commentarsis Joan- 
M'Culloch, Geogr. Dict. 8, v. Aleppo; Russel’s Nat.| 4: 4 nnii, which first appeared at Rome 1498 (again 
Hist, of Aleppo, passim). See HeLBox. Heldelb. 1599, Wittenb. 1612), is a forgery of the Do- 
- “ minican Giovanni Nanni, of Viterbo. Whether the 
historian Berosus is the aame person as the astronomer 
ig still a controverted question. The astronomer Be- 
tosus, who is likewise called a Chaldsan and priest of 
Belus at Babylon, left his native country, and estab- 
Ushed a school on the island of Cos, See Vossius, De 
Hist. Grac, xiii; Fabricius, Bibl, Greca, lv, 168; Biogr, 
Générale, 8, v.; Smith, Dict. of Class. Biog. 8. v. 
: i Bnpwd v. r. wry), @ place named in 
Coin of Betesa in Byria, with the Head of Trojan. | ore otek Hen a returned from * 
2.4 city of Macedonia, to which the apostle Paul| Babylon belonged (1 Esdr. v. 19); evidently the Bx- 
retired with Silas and Timotheus, in et eee nor (q. v.) of the genuine text (Ezra il, 25). 
first visit to Europe, on being persecu' , i 
«a (Acts xvil, 10), and from which, on being again per-| Bero’thah (Heb. id. MNV4g, as if meaning “4 


hy, 
é 


BEROTHITE 
Beroth," or toward the wells; Sept. in most copies has 
@ mass of undistingnishable names, but eome read By- 
pwid or ByowSau; Vulg. Berotha) and Ber’othai 
(Heb. Berothay’, "T72, my wells; Sept. ai tedscrai 
wéde; Vulg. Beroth), The first of these two names, 
each of which occurs once only, is given by Ezékiel 
(xlvii, 16), in connection with Hamath and Damascus, 
as forming part of the northern boa of the 
ised land as restored in his vision. e second is 
mentioned (2 Sam. viil, 8) as the name of a city of Zo- 
bab taken by David (from which he brooght away 
great quantities of ‘brass’ as spoil), also in connection 
with Hamath and Damascus. The slightness of these 
references makes it impossible to identify the names 
with any degree of probability, or even to decide wheth- 
er they refer to the same locality or not (Hassel, Volst, 
Erdb, xii, 845). The well-known city Beirét (Benr- 
ros) naturally suggests itself as identical with one, 
at least, of the names; but in each instance the cir- 
cumstances of the case seem to require a position far- 
ther east, since Ezekiel places Berothah between Ha- 
math and Damascus, and David's war with the King 
of Zobsh led him sway from the sea-coast toward the 
Euphrates (2 Sam. viii, 3). In the latter instance, the 
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Berridge, Jonn, one of the Methodist reformers 
of the Church of England, was born at Kingston 1716, 
and entered at Clare Hall 1784, and in 1765 became 
vicar of Everton. In 1758 he invited Wesley to visit 
reformation broke out, 


some years the centre of a wide sphere of evangelical 


pion of Calvinistic Methodism. He was rich, but lib- 
eral to exceas, and rented preaching-houses, supported 
lay preachers, and aided poor societies with an unspar- 
ing band. He was a laborious stadent, and nearly as 
familiar with the elassical languages as with his native 
tongue, Like most good men whose temperament 
renders them zealous, he had a rich vein of harmor, 


Berriman, Wirttam, D.D., an Engtish 


difficulty is increased by the Hebrew text reading in| was born In London 1688, and educated at Oriel Col-. 
1 Chr. xviii, 8, Cuux (q. v.) instead of Berothal, and|lege, Oxford. He became rector of St. Andrew-Un- 
by the fact that both in Samuel and Chronicles the|dershaftand Fellow of Eton 1729. His studies were ex- 
Greek translators, instead of giving a proper name, | tensive, expecially in the Oriental languages. He died 


translate by the phrase ‘‘from the choice cities ;" clear- 
ly showing that they read either the same text in each 
passage, or at least words which bore the samo sense. 
Forst regards Berothah and Berothai as distinct places, 
and identifies the first with Berytue. Mislin (Saints 
Lieuz, i, 244) derives the name from the wells (Bee- 
roth), which are still to be seen bored in the solid rock 
at Beirut, Against this identification, however, there 
is this farther objection, that the proper boundaries of 
the tribes (q. v.) never extended so far north as Bery- 
tus (q.v.), nor did David ever molest the Phonician 
sea-coast in his wars. Both Berothsh and Berothai 
are therefore probably to be sought in the vicinity 
of the springs that form the source of the Nahr Hasba- 
ny, near the present Hasbeya. See Hazan-enan. 

Be’rothite (Heb. Berothi’, “5B; Sept. Bypwi 
¥. 1. Bypw3), an epithet of Nabarai, Joab’s armor-bear-| 
er (1 Chr. xi, 89), doubtless as being a native of tho 
Bexnorn (q. v.) of Benjamin (Josh. xi, 17), 


Berquin, Lovis pg, s French nobleman, was born 


1749, His principal writings are, Eight Sermons on 
the Trinity (Lond. 1726, 8vo):—Gradual Revelation of 
the Gospels (Boyle Lectures for 1780, 1781, 1782) :—Ser- 
mons on Christian Doctrines and Duties (Lond. 1751, 
2 vols. 8vo),—Hook, Eccl, Biog, ii, 880. 
Berruyer, Joszrn Jeaac, born November 7th, 
1681, at Rouen; became a Jesuit, and died at Paris in 
1758, aft.r having made much stir in the world by hie 
Histoire das Peuple de Dieu. The first part, the O. T., 
appeared in 1728 (7 vola, 4to), The work is shocking, 
not only from its almost infidelity, but from ita style, 
the O. 'T. history being, in fact, turned into a romance, 
in many cases irreconcilable with decency and pro- 
priety. The general of the order commanded the writ- 
er to put forth a new edition, which appeared in 1783 
8 vols. 4to), but it was still very far from satisfactory. 
second part, containing the N. T., or, at least, part 
of it, in style and matter even worse than the first, ap- 
peared in 1768 (4 vole. 4to). The superiors of the three 
Jesuit establishments at Paris, seeing the storm which 
the book had immediately put forth a declara- 


in 1489. His friend Erasmus states that he was high- 
ly respected at the French court, and that he was 
& religious man, but hated the monks on account 
of their ignorance and fanaticism. When he tranala- 
ted Luther's work, De Votis Monasticis, he was de- 
nounced by the Sorbonne as a heretic. In 1528 the 
Parliament of Paris had bis books seized, and ordered 
Berquin to abjure his opinions, and to pledge himself 
neither to write nor to translate any more books 
against the Church of Rome. On his refusal he was 
sent before the ecclesiastical tribunal of the dlocose. 
Francis I liberated him from prison, and aubmitted bis 
case to the chancellor of his council, who demanded 
of Berquin the abjuration of some heretical opinions, 
with which the latter complied. In 1525, two coun- 
cillors of the court of Rome denounced him as having 
relapsed into heresy, but he was again set free through 
the interposition of Francis I. In 1528 be was again 
arrested, and tried before a commission of twelve mem- 
bers of the Parliament, which decreed that bis books 
should be burned, his tongue pierced, and that he 
should be imprisoned for lifo, From this judgment 
Berquin appealod to Francis 1; Lut the commission, 
considering this appeal as a new crime, ordered him 
to be burned, but, in consideration of his nobility, to 
be previously strangled. This sentence was execu- 
“ oo April 22, 1529.—Hoefer, Biographie Générale, v, 


tlon to the effect that the work had appeared without 
their knowledge, and compelled the author to sign an 
act of submission to the mandate. A formal 
censure on the part of the faculty of theology, and then 
@ papal brief, and, lastly, a bull of Benedict XIV, pro- 
scribing the book in whatever language it might ap- 
pear, followed, The third part appeared in 1758 at 
jLyons, containing a paraphrase of the epistles, filled 
with absurdities, and even outraging the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Clement XIII condemned it in 1758. 
The publication of this work Lhe a violent com- 
motion among tho Jesuits. Father Tournemine, the 
gs of the Fo geraaiy , denounced the work to 

@ superiors in a very forcible tract; the o 
replied ; the dispute waxed hotter and rec sagy pd 
mately, by the death of Tournemine, the party of Ber- 
rayer gained the wu band, and his infamous book 
{a still reprinted. —Landon, Eccl, Dict. ii, 204. 

Berry, Lucien W., D.D., an eminent Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born at Alborg, Vt., in 1815, 
He began to preach in 1883, and by his diligence as 
preacher, pastor, and student, he gradually acquired 
wide reputation and influence. He entered the travel. 
ling ministry in the Ohio Conference, and succeeded 
Dr. Simpson in the presidency of the Indiana Asbury 
University in 1848. After remaining for about six 
years in charge of this institution, he acoupted the 
presidency of the Iowa Wesleyan University a¢ Mount 
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Pleasant. He remained in connection with this insti- 
tution for about three years, In the summer of 1857 
he resigned his place at Mount Pleasant, and took 
charge of the university of Missouri at Jefferson City. 
parla Shr) ior toca ne vig Oydhingerba 
university; but in November, 1857, he was attacked 
with erysipelas, which was eubsequently followed by 

and he died in peace, after great suffering, 
July 23, 1858, at Cincinnati, Ohio. He was ‘a pro- 
found divine, a critical scholar, an orator of uncom. 
mon power, and an eminently holy man.”—Miautes 
of Conferences, 1859, p. 126. 


be appointed to succeed Brumoy in 1742 as continustor 
efthe history of the Gallican Church (Histoirs de l"dglisa 
Gallicane), of which he published six volumes, carry- 
ing the history to A.D. 1539. In 1745 his superiors 
intrasted him with the direction of the Journal de 
Tréoouz, which he edited until the suppression of the 
company. While thus employed he was necessarily 
brought into collision with Voltaire, whose works he 
freely criticised and In 1764 the ex- 
Jesuits were banished from court, whereupon he re- 
tired beyond the Rhine, and died at Bourges Decem- 
ber 15th, 1782. After his death appeared his (eurres 
Spirituelles (5 vols. 12mo, best ed. Paris, 1811) :— 
Pacumes et Jenie, trad. avec Riflezions et Notes (Paria, 
1788, 5 vols. 12mo0)—Hoefer, Nowv. Biog. Générale, v, 507. 

Berthold, a Calabrian who went to Mount Carmel 
about the middle of the 11th century and founded the 
order of Carmelites (q. v.). 

Berthold, the apostlo of Livonia, died fn 1198, 
After the death of the first missionary and bishop of 
the Livonians, Meinhard (1196), Berthold, who was at 
that time abbot of the Cistercian convent Loccum, 
was ordained missionary bishop for the Livonians by 
Archbishop Hartwig of Bremen and Hamburg. Hav- 
ing arrived at Yxkull on the Duna, he at first tried to 
win over the Letts by clemency, but was forced to 
leave the country. He then returned at the head of 


an army of crusaders from Lower Saxony, and tried , 


to conquer the Letts, and compel them by force of 
arms to submit to beptism. In @ battle in 1198, Ber- 
thold was slain; but the crusaders were victorious, and 
the Letts had for a time to eubmit; but as soon as the 
crusaders had left their country they returned to pa- 
ganism.—Brockbaus, ions- Lexicon, 8. Vv. 
Berthold or Rarissox, also called Berthold the 
Franciscan, a Franciscan monk, and one of the most 
powerful preachers that ever epoke in the German 
tongue. He is supposed to have been born about 1225 
in Regensburg, where he died in 1272. His theological 
education he received chiefly in the Franciscan con- 
vent of Ratisbon, where a pious and learned mystic, 
Brother David of Augsburg, was professor of theology 
and master of the novitiate. It is doubtful whether, 
as has been asserted by some (Dr. Schmidt, in Studien 
tnd Kritiken, see below), he continued his studies in 
Paris and Italy, His first pablic appearance, as far 
as we know, was in the year 1246, when the papal 
legate, Philippus of Ferrars, charged him, Brother Da- 


vid, and two canons of Ratisbon, with the visitation | 
of the convent of Niederminster. His labors as a| 


travelling. preacher began in 1250 (according to others 
in 1251 or 1252) in Lower Bavaria, and extended to 
Alsstia, Alemannia (Baden), Switzerland, Austria, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Thuringia, Franconia, and 
perhaps Hungary. When he was unacquainted with | 
the language of the country he used an interpreter. 
Radelbach, in the Zeits. far Luth. Theol. 1859, calle 
Berthold “the Chrysostom of the Middle Ages,"’ No 
church was large enough to hold the multitudes that 
flocked to hear him ; from s pulpit In the fields he often 
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addraseed 60,000 hearers, He fearlessly rebuked sin. 
ners of all ranks. He was ly severe against 
the preachers of indulgences, whom he styled ‘penny 
preachers”’ and “the devil's agents." A volume of his 
sermons, edited by Kling, was published at Berlin in 
1824 (8, dea Franciscaner's Predigten). The first com- 
plete edition of hia sermons wae published by’ F. Pfeif- 
fer (Vienna, 2 vols, 1862 0q.). A translation of his 
sermons from medieval into modern German was pub. 
lished by Gobel, with an introduction by Alban Stolz 
(2 vols. 8vo), Recently the German jurists have 
found that the sermons of Berthold are of the greatest 
importance for the history of the German law. The 


in these sermons which agree with the popu- 
iat law-book called the Schwabenapiegel are so numer- 


ous that some (as Laband, Beitrage zur Geachichte des 
iegele, Berlin, 1861) have regarded Berthold 
as its author. The best treatise on Berthold is by 
Schmidt, B. der Franciscaner in Studien und Krititen 
(1864, p. 7-82). Sea also Kling, in Herzog, Real-En- 
cyHop. ii, 101, and Wagenmann, in Herzog, Supplem. 
1, 188; Jahrbucher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1463, p. 886 
8q.; Piper, Zeang. Kalend, for 1863; Pfeiffer, Deuteche 
Mystiker (vol. 1, p. xxvi eq.); Kehrein, Geach, der kath. 
‘anzelberedsamkeit (2 vols. Ratisbon, 1818); Neander, 
Ch. Hid. iv, 818, 851, 7 


Berthold or Ronesacn, s layman who preached 
at WOrsburg about 1836 against the bad practices of 
the clergy. Having bean arreated by the Inquisition, 
he recanted and was released. Preaching again at 
Spires, he was condemned and burnt in 1856, His 
teachings seem to have been ofa mystical and extrav- 

;agant tendency; ¢. g. that man can reach such a de- 
gree of perfection in this life that privor and fasting 
are no longer necessary for him. ‘Irithemius calls 
him a Beghard (q. v.); Mosheim claasea him with the 
‘ Brethren of the Freo Spirit” (q. v.). See Mosheim, 
De Beghardis, p. 825 sq. ; Landon, s. v. 


Berthold, bishop of Chiemsee, w bose oricinal name 
was Pirstinger, was born in 1465, at Salzburg. He 
was for some time a canon at Suizbirg, and in 10038 
was elected bishop of Chiemsee, where he was inde- 
fatigable in the reformation of the clergy. He died 
at Saalfelden, July 19, 1548, He is the author of 
Tewteche Theologey, one of the best works of the 
Middle Ages on scientific theology (latest edition, 
with notes, a dictionary, and a biography of Berthold, 
ed. by W. Reithmeier, with a preface by Dr. Fr. Win- 
dishmann, Munich, 1852), He is probably, also, the 
author of the Opus Ecclesia, a description of the cor- 
ruption pervading the whole Church (Landshut, 1524; 
last ed. 1620).—Pierer, Unir, Lez. xix, 811. 

Bertholdt, Leonhard, D.D., a German theolo- 
gian, was born May 8, 1774, at Emskirchen, in Bavaria. 
He became in 1805 professor in the philosophical, and 
in 1806, in uence of his commentary on Daniel 
(Erlangen, 2 vols. 8vo, 1806-08), in the theological 
faculty of the University of Erlangen. He was a 
|prominent representative of the Rationalistic school, 
| His foremost works ate an Jatroduction info the Bible 
' (Hist, Kritische Einleitung sb die ee soll 
chen und apocryphischen Schriften des A. ". Testa- 
ments, 6 vole. Erlangen, pl Bvo); Theolog. Wie- 
senschaftekunde od. Einleitung in die theol. Wissenschaften 
(Erlangen, 1821-22, 2 vols. 8vo); A History of Doctrines 
(Handbuch der schichte (Erlangen, 1822-23, 
2 vols. 8vo). He died on March 81, 1822. In 1814 
Berthold became editor of the Kritisches Journal der 
neuesten dextschen Theologie, of which be published vol, 
'v to vol. xiv. A collection of his ‘‘ Opuscula Academ- 
ica” was published by his successor Winer (Leipalc, 
1824, 8v0).—Herzog, Supplem. i, 185. 

Berti, Giovans Lorenzo, an Augustinian monk, 
born 1696, In Tuscany, Ho was called by the Grand- 
duke of Tuscany to the chair of theology at Pisa, where 
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he died, May 26, 1766, His principal work is a 
course of theology, printed at Rome, from 1789 to 
1745, ia 8 vols. 4to, under the title De Theologicis 
Disciplinis (also Naples, 1776, 10 vols. 4to), He was 
charged with Jansenism, and, by order of the pope, 
printed, at the Vatican, in paper 2s — 
ttle Augustinianum systema miqua 
isms et Jansenismi erroris insimulations vindicutum (2 
vols. 4to), Against Archbishop Languet, who repeated 
the same charge, and denounced him to Pope Benedict 
XIV, he wrote the work, /n Opusculum Inecriptum J. J. 
Languet, Judicim ds operibus Theologicia Bellels et Ber- 
ti, expostulatio (Leghorn, 1756). Berti aleo wrote an 
Eoclesiastical History (7 vols. 4to; afterward abridged, 
Naples, 1748); and a work on the life and writings 
of Augustine (De Rebus gestis S.A Nibrieque ab 
eodem conscriplis, Venice, 1756). — Biographies Univer- 
oelle. iv, 861. 

Bertius, Petros, born in Flanders, November 14, 


1665, became regent of the college of the States at | gem’ 


Leyden, and professor of philosophy. _ Having em- 
braced the opinions of Arminius, he drew upon him- 
self the enmity of the Gomarists, and was stripped of 
his employments. Upon this he removed to France, 
where, in 1620, he joined the Roman Catholic Church, 
and was nominated to the professorship of eloquence 
in the college of Boncourt. He afterward became hie- 
toriographer to the king, and died October 3, 1629. 
Among his works are, 1, Notitia Galli 
(Paris, 1625, fol. ):—2. Theatrum sphice veterie 
(Amat, 1618-19, 2 vols, fol.). See Mosheim, Ch. Hist. 
if, 800, : 

Bertram, monk of Corbie. See Rarramuycs. 

Bertram, Corvecivs Bonaventcra, professor of 
Tiebrew at Geneva and Lausanne, was born et Thouars 
in 1531, and died at Lausanne in 1594. He published 
a translation of the Bible from the original Hebrew 
into French, which is in high repute among the French 
Calvinists. He also publ De Republica Hebra- 
orum (Lugd, Bat, 1641), which is given in the Critict 
Sacri, vol. v.—Landon, Lect. Dict, ii, 212. 


Bérulle, Prerre ve, institutor and first superior 
general of tho ‘‘congregation of priests of the Ora- 
tory” in France, was born in the neighborhood of 
Troyes, in Champagne, February 4, 1575, After es- 
tablishing the Carmelites in France, he laid the foun- 
dation of the ‘'Cungregation of the Oratory,” which 
raised a great storm on the part of the Jesuits. He, 
however, had the concurrence of the pope and of the 
king, Louis XIII, and on the 4th of November, 1611, 
the Oratory [see OmaTortans] was established. In 
1627 Urban VIII made him cardinal. He died sud- 
denly at the altar, Oct. 2, 1629, not without suspicion 
of having been poisoned by Richelieu. He left many 
controversial and devotional works, published at Paris 
(1644, 1657, 2 vols. ful.), His Life was written by Hu- 
bert (Paris, 1746) and Tabaraud (new cd. Paria, 1817, 
2 vole.).— Biog, Unio. lv, 879-884; Landon, Hi, 214, 

Bery] is the uniform rendering in the Auth. Vera. 
only of the Heb, tj", tarshish’ (80 called, accord- 
ing to Gesenlus, as being brought from Tarshish), and 
the Gr. AnpvdAog, @ precious stone, the first in the 
fourth row on the breastplate of the hizh-priest (Exod. 
xxvili, 20; xxxix, 13), The color of the wheels in 
Evzekiel's vision was as the color of a beryl-stone (Ezck. 
4, 16; x, 9); it is mentioned among the treasures of 
the King of Tyre in Ezek. xxvill, 18, where the mar- 
ginal reading ia chrysolite ; in Cant. v, 14, as being eet 
in rings of gold; and in Dan. x, 6, tho body of the 
man whom Daniel saw in vision Is said to be like the 
beryl, In Rov. xxi, 19, the beryl is the 8th founda- 
tion of the city, the chrysolite boing the 7th. In Tobit 
xiil, 17, is a prophetic prayer that the streets of Jeru- 
salom may be paved with beryl. In Exod. xxvilt, 20, 
the Sept. renders tarahish by ‘‘chrysolite," ypvedAsBog, 
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while they render the 11th stone, P73, shokam, by 
“beryl,” Bnptddov. In Ezek. 1, 16, they have Gap- 
otic; in a Nog dvBpaxog; and xxvill, 18, dvOpak, 
in Cant. v, 14, and in Dan, x, 6, @apaig. ‘This variety 
of rendering shows the uncertainty under which the 
old interpreters labored as to the stune actually meant. 
See Gzm. Josephus takes it to have been the chrya- 
Kite, a golden-colored gem, the topaz of more recent 
anthora, found in Spain (Plin. xxxvii, 109), whence its 
name tarshish (sec Braun, De Vest. Suc. Hebd, lib. ii, c. 
18, § 198). Luther suggests turquoise, while otbers 
have thought that amber was meant. Kealisch, in the 
two passages of Exodus, translates farshiah by chrys- 
olite, which he describes os usually green, but with 
different degrees of shade, generally transparent, but 
often only tranelucent—harder than glase, but not so 
hard as quartz. The passage in Rev. xxi, 20, is ad- 
verse to this view. adh the Wecghs says ee 
v) is aqua-marine. “ @ gem 

: ae came but less valuable than the emerald. 
It differa from the precious emerald in not possessing 
any of the oxide of chrome, The colors of the beryl 
are grayish-green, blue, yellow, and sometimes nearly 
white” (Humble, Dict, Geol. p. 80).—Penay Cyclopedio, 
a.v.; Smith's Dict. of Class. Anug.s.v. Beryllus. See 
Onyx. 

Beryllus, bishop of Bostra, in Arabia, 8d century. 
Our only definite knowledge of him is derived from a 
passage in Eusebius (Hist. Eccl, vi, 83), which says 
that he held that “our Lord did not exist, in the 
proper sense of existence, before he dwelt among men ; 
neither had he a divinity, only that divinity 
which dwelt in him from the Father.” Eusebias goes 
on to say that Origen, by discussion with Beryllus, 
brought him back to the faith. There has been mach 
discussion of late as to the real nature of the heresy 
of Beryllas. See an article of Schleiermacher, trans 
lated in the Biblical Repository, vi, 14; see also Nean- 
der, Ch. History, 1, 698 5q.; Dorner, Doctrine of the Per- 
son of Christ, div. i, vol. i, p. 85. 

Ber¥tus (Byovrd,), a town of Phanicia (Dionys. 
Per. v, 911; Pomp. Mela, i, 12,§5; Amm. be xiv, 
8, § 9; Tacit. Hie, li, 81; Anton, Jtin, and Pext, Tab.), 
which has been (apparently without good foundation) 
identified with the Berothah (q. v.) or Berothai of Serip- 
tare (2 Sam. vill, 8; Ezek. xlvil, 16; comp. 2 Chron. 
vili, 8). It lay on the sea-shore, about twenty-five 
miles north of Sidon (comp, Ptolem, v, 15; Strabo, xvi, 
755; Mannert, VI, |, 878 eq.). After ite destruction 
by Tryphon, B.C. 140 (Strabo, xvi, 756), it was reduced 
by the Roman Agrippa, and colonized by the veterans 
of the fifth “ Macedonian legion,” and seventh “Av- 
gustan,” and hence became a Roman colonia (Pliny, *, 
17), under the nome of Julia Feliz (Orelli, Jnscr. n. 514; 
Eckhel, Num. iii, 856; Marquardt, Handb, d. Rom. Alt. 
p. 198), and was afterward endowed with the rights of 
an Italian city (Ulplan, Dig, xv, 1, $1; Pliny, ¥, 10). 
It was at this city that Herod the Great held the pre- 
tended trial of his two sons (Josephus, Ant, xvi, 11, 1-6). 
The elder A greatly favored the city, and adorn- 
od it with a aplondid theatre and amphitheatre, besides 
baths and porticoer, inaugurating them with games 
and spectacles of every kind, including shows of giad- 
iators (Josephus, Ant, xix, 7, 5). Here, too, Titue cel- 
ebrated the birthday of bis father Verpasian by the ex- 
hibition of similar spectacles, in which many of the 
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Coin of Berytus. 
captive Jews perished (Josephus, War, vil, 8,1; comp 
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5,1). Coins of the imperial period, both Roman and | in the rock outside the south-western wall. The city 
native, are not uncommon (see Rasche, Lex. Num. i, | lies on a gradual slope, so thet the streats have a de- 
1492). Afterward became renowned as a | scent toward the sea; but back of the town the ground 
school of Greck learning, particularly of law, to which | toward the south rises, with more rapidity, to a consid- 
scholars repaired from a distance. Ite splendor may | erable elevation. Here, and indeed all around the city, 


be computed to have lasted from the third to the mid- 
dle of the sixth century (Milman’s Gibbon, ili, 51). 
Eusebius relates that the martyr Appian resided here 
some time to pursue Greek secular learning (De Afart. 
Palest.c, 4), and Gregory Thaumaturgus repaired to 
Berytus to perfect himself In civil law (Socrates, Hist. 
Eccles, iv, 27). A later Greak poet describes It in this 
respect as “ the nurse of tranquil life’ (Nonnus, Dionys, 
xil, fin.). Under the reign of Justinian, it was laid In 
tulna by an earthquake, and the school removed to Si- 
don, A.D. 551 (Milman’s Gibbon, vii, 420). During 
tho Crusades, under the name of Baurim (Alb. Ag. v, 
40; x, 8), it was an object of great contention between 
the Christians and Moslems, and fell successively into 
the hands of both. In A,D,1110 it was captured by 
Baldwin I (Wilken, Xreves. ii, 212, and in A.D, 1187 
by Salab-ed-din (i, IIT, , 295). It was in the neigh- 
borhood of Berytus that the scene of the combat be- 
tween St, George (who was so highly honored in Syria) 
and the dragon is laid. The place is now called Beirut 
(Abulfeda, Syr. p. 48, 94), and is commercially the 
most fmportant place in Syria (Niebubr, Reisen, ti, 469 
q.; Joliffe, p. 5). 
the American missionaries in Palestine, and altogether 
the most pleasant residence for Franks in all Syria, be- 
ing accessible by a regular line of steamers from Alex- 
andria (see M'Culloch's Geogr. Dict. s. v, Beyrout). 
The population t nearly 80,000 souls er, Pat. 
estine and Syria, p.441). In the middle of September, 
1840, it was bombarded by the combined English and 
Austrian fleets for the ejectment of the troops of Me- 
hemet Ali from Syria; but it has now recovered from 
bon mes of this devastation (Wilson, Bible Lands, ii, 
8q.). 

The modern city is thus described by Dr. Robinson 
(Researches, iil, 487 2q.): ‘Beirut is situated on the 
north-west coast of the promontory of tho rame name, 
about an hour distant from the cape, directly upon the 
sea-shore, There was once a little port, now filled up, 
so that vessels can anchor only in the open road, The 
town is surrounded on the land side by a wall of no 
great strength, with towers. The houses are high, and 
solidly built of stone. The streets are narrow and 
gloomy, badly paved, or rather laid with large stones, 
with a deep channel in the middlo for animals, in 
which water often runs, The aspect of tho city is 
quite substantial. I went twice into the town, and 
saw the only remains of antiquity which are now point- 
ed out, viz., the numerous ancient columns lying as a 
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Burj Fenser { $3°95°5. 


It is the centre of operations of | des ¢pitres Canonig 


is a succession of gardens 
and orcharils of fruit and 
of countless mulberry - 
trees, sometimes sur- 
rounded by hedges of 
prickly-pear, and giving 
tothe gardens of Beirut an 
aspect of great verdure 
and beauty, though the 
soil is perhaps less richand 
the fruits loss fine than i 
the vicinity of Sidon." 
Boerse‘lus (danZa- 
Saiog v. r. ZopZeddatoc, 
Vulg. Phargelen), the fa- 
ther of ‘Augia,"’ who 
was married to the paeu- 
do-priest Addus (1 Esdr, 
v, 88); evidently the 
Barztuuat (q. v.) of the 
Heb. text (Ezra ii, 61), 


Be’sai (Heb. Besay’, "OD, subjugator, from 042 ; 
or, according to Bohlen, from Sanscrit bagaya, victory; 
Sept. Baci, and Byoi v. r. Byoei), one of the family. 
heads of the Nethinim whose posterity returned from 
Babylon (Ezra ii, 49; Neh. vii, 52), B.C. ante 536, 

Besam; Besem. See BALM. 

Besodei’ah (Heb. Besodyah’, Fasios, in the 
council of Jehovah; according to Furst, son of trust in 
Jehovah; Sept. Baowdia), the father of Meshullam, 
which latter repaired “the old gate” of Jerusalem 
QNoh, tii, 6). B.C, ante 446, 

Besoigne, Jznzome, a French Jansenist theolo- 
gian, was born in Paris in 1686, and became professor 
of theology at the college Du Plessis, He was one of 
the appellants (q. v.) against the bull Unigenitas, and 
thereby drew upon himself many persecutions from 
the Jesuit party, He died {n Paris January 25, 1763, 
Hie writings were very numerous; among them are 
Histoire de Cabbaye de Port Royal (Cologne, 1756, 8 
vols, 12mo), including also lives of Arnaud, Nicole, 
and other Jansenists ; Concord des ¢pitres de St. Paul et 

i igues (Paris, 1747, 12mo0) ; Principes da 


Houses and 
Mulberry dardene 


la perfection Chrétienne (Paris, 1748, 12mo); Principes 
deja Pépitence et de lu Conversion (Paris, 1762, 12mo), 
—Hoefer, Nowe. Biog. Générale, v, 800. 

Besold, Curistorner, was born in TObingen 
1577, and educated for the law, but combined theolog- 
ical with legal studics. In 1610 he became professor 
of law at TObingen, and lectured with great accep- 
tance. When, after the battle of Ndrdlingen, 1634, 
Protestantism in WOrtemberg seemed likely to be 
overthrown, he went over to Rome publicly, It is 
oaid, however, that he had privately joined the Roman 
Church four years before. He became professor at 
Ingolstadt 1687, and died there Sept. 15, 1638, crying, 
“Death Is a bitter herb.""—Moshelm, CA, Hist. c. xvil, 
§ 2, pt. 1, ch, i; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. li, 111. 

Besom (NUN, matald, a sweeper), occurs only 
in the phrase “ besom of destruction,” i. ¢. desolating 
broom, with which Babylonia is threatened (Isa, xlv, 
28); a metaphor frequent still in the East for utter 
ruin (Roberts, Orient. J@ustr. in loc.). 

Be’sor (Heb. only with the art., hab-Besor’, 
“iar, the cool; Sept. Boodp ; Josephus, Baorhog, 
Ant, vi, 14, 6), 9 torrent-bed (bI79, ‘‘brook”’) or ra- 
vine in the extreme south-west of Judah or Simeon, 
where two hundred of David's men staid behind, be- 


foundation beneath the au and the ancient road cut; ing faint, while the other four hundred pursued the 
co 
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Besse), Gorrrriep vor, a learned Benedictine, 
was born Sept. 6, 1672, at Buchheim, Mayence. In 
1602 he entered the Benedictine convent of Gott 
welch, near Vienna, where he died, Jan. 20, 1749. 
Being called to the court of Lother Franz, he was 
employed for diplomatic missions to Vienna, Rome, 
‘and Wolfenbuttel. He prevailed in 1710 upon the old 
south, and which he calls ‘‘ Oa di Gaza’ (Wady Gasa). | and vain Duke Anton Ulrich, of Brunswick, to go over 
The bed was thirty yards wide, and its stream was, ‘to the Church of Rome, the latter having previously 
early in April, already exhausted, although some stag- | urged his granddaughter Elizabeth to take the same 
nant water remained. The upper part of this is called ! step in order to become the wife of the Emperor Charles 
Wady Sheriak, and ts doubtless the brook Besor, being! VI, On this occasion Bessel compiled the work Quin- 
the principal one in this vicinity (Van de Velde, Me- | quaginta Romanocathokicam fidem ommibus alis profe- 
mosr, p, 293; Schwarz, Palest. p. 52, 78). rend motioa ; also, in German, Fanfeig Bedenken, etc. 

Bessarion, Jozamrs, patriarch of Constantino- | (Mayence, 1708). The work purports to be written 
ple, and cardinal, was born at Trebizond In 1889 (or, | by a former Protestant, and has, therefore, been wrong- 
according to Bandini, in 1805), Ha studied under | ly ascribed—for instance, by Augustin Theiner—to 
Gemislius Pletho, who was one of the first to introduce | Duke Anton Ulrich himself, He also began the pabli- 
the study of Plato in the West. He took the habit of | cation of the Chronicon Godwicense, a work of great 
8+. Basil, and spent twenty-one years in a monastery | importance for the early charch history of Austria; 
in the Peloponnesus, occupled with his literary and | but he finished only the Ist vol. of it (Tegernsee, 1732, 
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Amalekites, who had burnt the town of Ziklag, not 
far distant (1 Sam. xxx, 9, 10, 21). Sanutus derives 
its source from the interior Carmel, near Hebron, and 
states that it enters the sea near Gaza (Liber Secreto- 
rum, p. 252). For other slight ancient notices, see 
Reland, Palast, p. 288. It is, without doubt, the same 
that Richardson crossed on approaching Gaza from the 


theological studies, becoming one of the most eminent | fol.),—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. ii, 114. 
echolars of the age. When the emperor John Palso- 
logus resolved to attend the Council of Ferrara (q. v.), 
he withdrew Bessarion from his retreat, made him 
archbishop of Nicsa, and took him to Italy, with Mar- 
cua Engenius, archbishop of Ephesus, and others. At/ 
the Council of Ferrara, and also at its adjourned ses- 
sion at Florence, the two most distinguished 
present were Marcus and Bessarion—the former firm 


speakers | Ho died at Rouen, October 18, 1736. 


Bessin, Guittavme, a French Romanist theolo 
gian, was born at Gloe-la-Ferté, in the diocese of Ev- 
reux, March 27, 1654. In 1674 he entered the order 
of Benedictines, and afterward taught philosophy and 
theology in the abbeys of Bec, Stez, and Fécamp, He 
was aleo made syndic ofthe monasteries of Normandy. 
He wrote Kt 
jong sur le nowecau systime du R. P. Lami, who 


and resolute against any union with Rome on the terms | inaintained that our Lord did not celebrate the Jewish 


proposed ; the latter, at first vacillating, at last declared | Passover on the eve of his death. 


for the Latins. He was immediately employed by the 
pope to corrupt others; and by rewards, persuasions, 
threats, and promises, eighteen of the Eastern bishops 
were indaced to sign the decree made in the tenth ses- 
sion, declaring that the Holy Ghost proceedeth from 
the Father and the Son; that 
consecrated in unleavened an well as in leavened bread; 
that there is a purgatory; and thet the Roman pon- 
tiff is primate and head of the whole church. The pa- 
triarch of Constantinople (who died at the council), 
Mark of Ephesus, the patriarch of Heracles, and Atha- 
nasius, remained uncorrupted. The Greek deputies 
returned to Constantinople, and were received there 
with a burst of indignation. The Greek Church in- 
dignantly rejected all that had been done, and in a 
council at Constantinople, held, according to thelr own 
account, a year and a half after the termination of that 
of Florence, all the Florentine proceedings were de- 
elared null and void, and the syned waa condemned. 
Bessarion was branded as an apostate, and found his 
native home so uncomfortable that he returned to Ita- 


“He ia, however, 
chiefly known by the Concilia Rotomagensis Proviacia, 
1717, fol. It was first printed in 1677, and was the 
work of Dom Pommeraye. Dom Julien Bellaise w- 
dertook a new edition, which he greatly enlarged, tat 
died before its completion, and Bessin finished it, add- 
the preface, and published it under his own name.” 
He was one of the editors of the works of Gregory the 
Great (1706, 4 vols. fol.).—Landon, Ecclesiastical Dic 
tionary, il, 224; Hoefer, Nowvelle Biograpkie Générok, 
v, 819. 

Besson, Jossra, a French Jesuit missionary, was 
born at Carpentras in 1607, and entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1628, He became professor of philosophy, 
and rector of the college at Nismes ; but finally offered 

as a missionary, and was sent to Syria, where 
he spent many years. He died at Aleppo, March 17, 
1691, leaving La Syrie Sainte, ou des Missions des Peres 
de la Compagnie de Jesus en Syrie (Paris, 1660, 8v0).— 
Hoefer, Nowe. Biog. Ganérale, vy, 821, . 


Best, Davin, a Methodist born 


ly, where Engenius IV created him cardinal; Nicolas |in Ireland, who emigrated to America at the age of 


V made him archbishop of Siponto 


and cardinal-bishop | 22, and joined tho Philadelph' 


ia Conference of the Meth- 


of Sabina; and in 1463, Pius II conferred upon him | odist Episcopal Church in 1801. He filled various ap» 


the rank of titular patriarch of Constantinople. He | pointments, 


with honor to himself and profit to his peo- 


was even thought of as the successor of Nicolas, and | ple, until in the spring of 1886 he took a supermumert 


would have been elevated to the papal throne but for | ry relation, 


He was a man of strong mind, sound 


the intrigues of cardinal Allan. He was again within | judgment, and unflinching firrmness, and, as 8 preach- 


a little of being elected upon 


the death of Pins, He er, his talents wore moro than ordinary. He died in 


died at Ravenna, November 19, 1472, and his body was | Dec., 1841, in tho 41st yoar of hia ministry and 67th 
to Rome. His writings are very numer- | of his nge.—Minstes i tasfirencn, iii, 250. 


transported 

ous, and, for the most part, remain unpublished. A 
catalogue of them is given by Fabricius, BiNiotheca 
Greca, xi, 424. His life was written by Bandini 
(Rome, 1777, 4t0). Among his published writings is a 
treatise, Contra Calumniatorem Platonie (Rome, 1469), 
against George of Trebisond, who had attacked Plato. 


Bestead, an old English word, si g to place 
in certain cheniseoos pad or ill, on once in 
the Auth. Vers. (‘‘ hardly bostead,”’ Tan. vill, 21) for the 
Heb. Mp, kasha’, to oppress. 

Be’tah (Heb. Be’tack, M2 ; Sopt. Bardy v. #. Me 


Hls treatise De Sacramento Evcharistio ls given in| riSde (quae N3B0], and Maofeay, Vulg. Belt), 7 
Bibliotheca Patrum, vol. xvi, Yo this he oeverts that |belonging to Hadadezer, king of Zobsh, mentiooed 
the bread and wine become the bady and blood of | with Berothal as having yielded much spoil of bres 
Christ, not through the prayer of the priest, but hy /toe David (2 Sam. vill, 8). In the parallel account (1 


virtue of the words of Christ, Other theological works | Chr. 
of Bessarion a found in the acta of the Council |ters, TissatH (q. 
be and Hardouin.—Landon, Ecoles, | nounces the latter to be the correct reading, 


of Constance by 
Dictionary, ti, 222; Hook, Eccles. Biography, il, 246. 


xviii, 8) the name is called, by an invereon of le 
v.). Ewald (Geach, Ul, yo pt 


pares it with Tema (Gen, xxii, 24),—Smith, #. ¥ 
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pag ren engi Bdsravn, i. ¢. Led poe 
oq; Vulg. ay apparently south lerusa- 
lem (Judith 1, 9), and, 

625), identical with the Ain 
and the Bethania es of 
Ain), two miles fram the Terebinth 
four from Hebron. Others, with less 
pare it with Bern (q. v.). See 


Be’ten (Heb. id. 793, belly, 1. ¢. hollow; Sept. 
Birty v.r. Baox and Barvi), one of the cities on the 
border of the tribe of Asher (Josh, xix, 25, only). By 
Eusebius (Onom, s. vy. Barvat) it is said to have been 
then called Bebeten (BeBeriv), and to have lain eight 
miles east of Ptolemais ; but this distance is too little, 
as the place appears to be the ‘ Echatana of Syria" 
Cellar. Notit. ili, 8, 18, 74), placed by Pliny (v, 17) 


(q. v-) of Josh, xxl, 16, 


us ( i 
of Abraham and 


4) On 

armel; apparently the present village with ruins 

called five hours east of Akka (Van de 
Velde, Narrat. i, 285). 


Beth- (Heb. Beyth, the “construct form” of M3, 
ba’yith, according to Farst, from M73, to lodge in the 
night; according to Gesenins, from M33, to build, as 
Boyds, domus, from dénw), the name of the second let- 
ter of the Hebrew alphabet, corresponding to our B, 
which was derived from it. As an appellative, it is 
the most general word for a Aowse or habitation. Strict- 
ly speaking, it has the force of a settled stable dwell- 
ing, as in Gen. xxxiil, 17, where the building of a 
“house” marks the termination of a stage of Jacob’s 
wanderings (comp. also 2 Sem, vii, 2, 6, and many 
other places); but it is also employed for a dwelling 
of any kind, even for a tent, asin Gen. xxiv, 82, where 
it must refer to the tent of Laban; also Judg. xviii, 
81; 1 Sam. {, 7, to the tent of the tabernacle, and 2 


a, “ hangings”) for the tents of Astarte, From 
in the sense of a family, as Pea. cvii, 41, ‘ families," 


which sense it is applied not to the tabernacle 
(see above) or temple of Jehovah (1 Kings ili, 2; vi, 1, 
etc.), but to those of false gods—! ihn A A 
1 Sam. v, 2), Bimmon (2 Kings v, 18), (2 Kings 


languages, to depend on the former in the relation of 
the geni#iee; eo that Berar. can only mean “house 
of God.” The notion of Aowse is, of course, payin 
of a wide application, and [s used to mean temp! 

itation, place, to the sense of the word with 


according 
which it is combined. In some instances the Auth. | which are described by 
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to Reland (Palast, p. | took 


BETHANY 


abara may be identical with Bera-saran (q. v.), the 
ancient ford of Jordan, of which the men of Ephraim 
after Gideon's defeat of the Midianites 


are (a) the extreme improba- 
bility of so familiar a name as Bethany being changed 
by copyists into one so unfamiliar as Bethabara, while 
the reverse—the change from an unfamiliar to a famil- 
iar name—is of frequent occurrence, (6) The fact 
that Origen, while admitting that the majority of MSS, 
were in favor of Bethany, decided, notwithstanding, 
for Bethabara. (c) That Bethabara was still known 
in the days of Eusebius and Jerome ( 
BySaaBhapa, Beth which is expressly stated to 
have been the scene of John’s baptism), and greatly 
resorted to by persons desirous of baptism. Still the 
fact remains that the most ancient MSS. have “' Beth- 
any,” and that name has been accordingly restored to 
the text Pcatoues Tischendorf, and other modern 
editors. locality must, therefore, be sought by 
this name on the east shore of the Jordan. — Smith, s, 
v. See Bernary. 


Beth-anab (q. 4. 339°M"3, howe of figs) is proba- 
bly the correct name of a village mentioned by Euse- 
bius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v.'Avw, Anob) under 
the form Miroavvax or Bethoansaba, as lying four Ro- 
man miles east of Diospolis (Lydda), while Jerome (i5.) 
speaks of still another name, Bethanaaba, as belonging 
to a vi eight miles fa the same direction. Van 
do Velde (Memoir, p. 298) ingeniously reconciles these 
statements by assigning the firet locality as that of the 
modern Asnabeh, and the second as Beit-Nuba, which 
lle respectively at the required distances south-east of 
Ludd. Comp. Axas, 

Beth’-anath (Heb. Beyth-Anath’, PI9°M"3, house 
of response; Sept. BySavd3 v.r. BatSSapné and BaSa- 
wit), one of the ‘fenced cities” of Naphtali, named 
with Bethshemesh (Josh, xix, 88); from neither of 
which were the Canaanites expelled, although made 
tributaries (Judg, i, 88). It is mentioned by Eusebius 
and Jerome (Onomast, s. v, Baud, Bethnatb), who, 
however, elsewhere (s. v. BySavaa, Bethana) speak 
of a village (apparently in Asher, ib. s. v. ‘Avsip, Aniel) 
called Betanea (Baravaia, Bathanea; Bacroavaia, 
Betoanea), fifteen miles eastward of Cesarea (Dioce- 
sarea or Sepphoris), and reputed to contain medicinal 
springs. It is perhaps the present village Ainata, north 
of Bint-Jebeil (Van de Velde, Sfemoir, p. 203). Schwarz 
(Polest. p. 184) confounds it with the site of Beten. 


Beth’-anoth (Heb. Beyth-Anoth’, Ni29-M73, house 
of answers, 1. ¢. echo; Sept. BySarwS v.r. BaSavap), 
a city in the mountain district of Jadah, mentioned be- 


| tween Maarath and Eltekon (Josh. xv, 59). It has 


been identified by Wolcott (Bibl, Sacra, 1848, p. 58) 
with the present village Beit-Anun, first observed by 
Robinson (Researches, li, 186), about one and a half 
hours north-east of Hebron, on the way to Tekoa (Van 
de Velde, Memoir, p, 298), containing extensive ruins 
of high antiquity (Wilson, Lands of Bible, t, 884 eq.), 

Robinson (Later Bib, Res. p. 


Vers. bas translated it as an appellative; see BeTH~' 991), Compare BETANE, 


RBKED; Betu-Hac-aan; Beru-eDEN.—Smith, «. v. 


Bethab’ara (ByfaSapd, quasi M32 M72, house | yy 7 


the ford or ferry), a place beyond Jordan (ripay 
ps TAN in which, according to the Received Text 
of the N. T., John was baptizing (John i, 28), appar- 
ently at the time that he baptized Christ (comp, ver. 
29, 89, 85). If this reading be the correct one, Beth- 


Beth’any (BrSavia ; according to Simonis, Onom. 

p. 42, for the Heb. M792 M°Q, Aowse of depres 

sion; but, according to Lightfoot, Reland, and others, 

for the Aramman "3'i3 M2, house of dates; comp. the 

Talmudic N2I°I7%, an unripe date, Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 
1. 88), the name of two places, 


BETHANY 


(where the text was altered since 
Crome, Beitr, i, 91 aq.), the reading 


’9 Paraphr. in loc.) is Beth-| varieties of buildings 
Se eee ioetnate chy which | ments in connection therewith, down to the sixteenth 


of Jor-| century, since which the place bas fallen gradually 


BnYavia (see De Dieu, Crit. Sacr. p. 491), 
pacheapettie been the name of a place east’ 


t the interpretation of Kuindl, Comment, in| into its nt decay (Robinson, Researches, 
ed eee galas on this side; = Lacke, in | 108). By Mandeville and other medisval travellen 
Beitr. t, 82 sq. ; while the | the town is spoken of as the ‘‘Castle of Bethany,” an 
who places a pe-| expression which had its origin in castellem being em- 
by | ployed in the Vulgate as the translation of ewyy in 
Spicil. Evang. p. 82) supposes | John xi, 1,—Smith, s.v. See JERUSALEM. 


loc., that wipay sign 
Krit. Journ. iii, 888; Crome, 
punctuation of Paulus, Sami. i, 287, 
rhod after dyivero, Comment. iv, 129, is not favored 
the context). Possin ( 
that the place went by both names (regarding ‘‘ Beth- 
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. Instead of Bethabara (BnIa ), in Jobn, i, 28| beard of in the fourth 
i He mieag aisles es Bourdeaux Pilgrim, and 
in the oldest and| and Jerome, and they continued to exist, with certain 


BETHARAMPTHA 

the Jti of the 
oa tae Cacmnantioot ots tascia 
and of ecclesiastical establish- 


il, 102, 


Beth-ar‘abah (Heb. Beyth ha-Arabah’, £3 


abarah” = M739 M°D, domus transitts, ferry-howe +) rraqgr, house of the desert; Sept. BnSdpafsa vy. r. 


and ‘‘Bethany”’ = M*38, domus navis, boathouse). See) Bard 


Beruasana. The spot is quite as likely to have been 
not far above the ‘¢pilgrims’ bathing-place’’ 
as any other, although the Greek and Roman traditions 
differ as to the exact locality of Christ's baptism (Rob- 
inson, Researches, ii, 261), The place here designated 
is apparently the same as the Beru-sarau (q. v.) of 
Jadg. vil, 24, or possibly the same as Beru-nimpan 
(q. ¥.). 

2, A town or village in the eastern environs of Je- 
rusalem, so called probably from the number of palm- 
trees that grew around, and intimately associated with 
many acts and scenes of the life of Christ, It was the 
residence of Lazarus and his sisters Mary and Martha, 
and Jesus often went out from Jerusalem to lodge 
there; it was here that he raised Lazarus from the 
dead; from Bethany he commenced his ‘‘trinmphal 
entry” into Jerusalem; here, at the house of Simon 
the leper, the supper was given in his honor; and it 
was in this vicinity that the ascension took place 

tt. xxi, 17; xxvi, 6; Mark xi, 11, 12; xiv, 3; 
uke xxiv, 60; John xi, 1; xil, 1). It was situated 
“at” (pag) the Mount of Olives (Mark xi, 1; Luke 
xix, 29), about fifteen stadia from Jerusalem (John xi, 
18), on or near the usual road from Jericho to the city 
(Luke xix, 29, comp. 1; Mark xi, 1, comp. x, 46), and 
close by and east (?) of another village called Bern- 
PHAGE (q. v.). There never appears to have been 
any doubt as to the site of Bethany, which is now 
known by a name derived from Lazarus—el’ Asariyeh, 
or simply Lazarieh. It lies on the eastern slope of the 
Mount of Olives, fully a mile beyond the summit, and 
not very far from the point at which the road to Jeri- 
cho begins its more sudden descent toward the Jordan 
valley, (Lindsay, p.91; De Saulcy, i, 120). The spot 
is a woody hollow more or less with fruit-troes 
—lives, almonds, pomegranates, es well as oaks and 
carobs; the whole lying below a secondary ridge or 
hump, of sufficient height to shut out the village from 
the summit of the mount (Robinson, il, 100 sq.; Stan- 
ley, p. 189; Bonar, p. 188,189), From a distance the 
village is ‘‘remarkably beautiful’—‘‘the perfection 
of retirement and repoze’'—‘‘of seclusion and lovely 
peace" (Bonar, p, 189, 280, 810, 887; and see Lindsay, 
p. 69); but on nearer view ie found to be a ruinous 
and wretched village, a wild mountain hamlet of some 
twenty families, the inhabitants of which display even 
less than the Eastern thrift and industry 
(Robinson, il, 102; Stanley, p, 180; Bonar, p. 810). 
In the village are shown the traditional sites of the 
house and tomb of Lazarus, tho former the remains of 
& equare tower apparently of old date, though certain- 
ly not of the age of the kings of Judah, to which De 
Saulcy assigns it (i, 128)—the latter a deep vault ex- 
cavated in the limestone rock, the bottom reached by 
twenty-six steps. The house of Simon the leper is 
also exhibited. As to the real age and character of 
these remains thore is at present no information to 
guide us, Schwarz maintains el-AsariyeA to be AZAL, 
and would fix Bethany at a which, he says, the 
Arabe call on the Mount of Offence above 
Siloam (p, 268, 185), These traditional spots are first 


and OapaGadu; in Josh. xvill, 22, By> 
a, ap pecsadepa nen, erties chien of liteh 
which were situated in the Arabah, i. e, the sank val- 
ley of the Jordan and Dead Ses (‘‘ wilderness," Josh. 
xv, 61), on the north border of the tribe, and apparent- 
ly between Beth-hoglah and the high land on the west 
of the Jordan valley (xv, 6). It was afterward in- 
cluded in the list of the towns of (xviii, 22). 
It is elsewhere (Josh. xvili, 18) called simply Anazas 
(q. v.). It seems to be extant in the ruins called Kev 
Hoayjla, a little south-west of the site of Beth-boglah 
(a. v.). 

Beth’-aram (Heb. Deyth Zaram’, BSN F"2, 
house of the height [for the syllable Aa- is prob. merely 
the def. art.], q. d. mountain-house; Sept. Bydapa 
v. ¥..Bai a and Badapdy), one of the towns 
(“fenced cities’) of Gad on the east of Jordan, de 
scribed as in “‘ the valley” (PREt, not to be confound: 
ed with the Arabah or Jordan valley), Josh. xiii, 27, 
and no doubt the same place as that named Bstu-54- 
RAN in Num. xxxil, 86, Eusebius (Onomast. 8. v.) 
ports that in his day its appellation (“by the Syriens") 
was Bethramtha (BnOpaugdd [prob. for the Chaldasic 
form NrV2") 3); Jerome, Betharam), and that it wes 
also named Lirias (A:Bidc, Libias; Jerome adds, ‘by 
Herod, in honor of Augustus”). Josephus's account 
(Ant, xvili, 2, 1) is that Herod (Antipas), on taking 
possession of bis tetrarchy, fortified Sepphoris and the 
city (wdc) of Betharamphtha (BySapapgSa), daild- 
ing & wall round the latter, and calling it Jahas (lor- 
drag; different from the Julias of Gaulonitis, War, fi, 
9, 1), in honor ef the wife of the emperor. this 
could hardly be later than B.C. 1, Herod the Great, 
the predecessor of Antipas, having died in B.C. 4, and 
as the Empress Livia did not receive her name of Julis 
until after the death of Augustus, A.D. 14, it is prob- 
able that Josephus is in error as to the new name giveo 
to the place, and speaks of it as having originally re 
ceived that which it bore in his own day (see Ast. 3x, 
8,4; War, ti. 18, 2). It is curious that ho names Liv- 
ins (A:Bidc) long before (Ant. xiv, 1, 4) in such con- 
nection as to leave no doubt that he alludes to the same 
place, Undor the name of Amathus (q. v.) he again 
mentions it (Ané, xvil, 10,6; comp. War, ii, 4, 2) ed 
the destruction of the royal palaces there by insurgents 
from Perea, At a later date it was an city 
(Reland, Palest. p. 874). For Talmudical notices, 
Schwarz, Palest. p. 281. Ptolemy gives the locality 
of Livios (AcBidc) as 81° 26” lat, and 67° 10’ long. 
(Ritter, Erdk. xv, 678); and Ensebins and Jerome 
(Onomast, 6. v. BnSvaGpcd», Bethamnaram) state thet 
it was five miles south of Bethnabris or Betbamnsris 
(1.¢, Beth-nimrah ; see Josephus, War, iv, 7, 42046) 
This agrees with the position of the Wady Seir or Sir. 
which falls into the Ghdr opposite Jericho, and bal! 
way between Wady Hesbin and Wady Shoaib. Seer 


zen heard that it contained a castle and e large teak 
in masonry (Reisen, 1854, ii, 818). A to Van 
de Velde (Memoir, p, 296), the rains are still called 
Beit-Haran,—8mith, s. v. 


Botharamptha, See Beru-anau. 


BETH-ARBEL 


Beth-ar’bel (Heb. Beyth Arde’, S¥nsy MD, 
Rouse of God's court or courts), a place only alluded to 
by the prophet Hosea (x, 14) as the scene of some 
great military exploit known in his » but not re- 
corded in Scripture: ‘‘ All thy [Israel’s] fortresses 
shall be spoiled, as Shalman spoiled Beth-arbel (Sept. 
we dpxwy Laaydy ie rod oleov ‘lepoSadd [v. r. 
“lepofody and ‘ApBeAA]) in the day of battle.” In 
the Vulgate, Jerome (following the Sept.) bas trans- 
lated the name ‘‘e domo ajus qui judicavit Baal,"’ i. a. 
Jerubdbaal, understanding Salman as Zalmunna, and 
the whole as a reference to Gideon's victory 
(Judg. vill); but this is fanciful. Most modern com- 
mentators follow the Jewish interpreters (see Hender- 
son, in loc.), who understand the verse to relate to 
Shalman (q. v.), or Shalmanezer, as having gained 
@ battle at Beth-Arbel against Hoshea, king of Israel. 
As to the locality of this some refer it to the 
Arbela of Assyria (Strabo xvi, 1, 8), the scene of Alex- 
ander’s famous victory; but there is no evidence of 
any such occurrences as here alluded to in that place, 
It is conjectured by Hitzig (in loc.) to be the place 
called Arbala (ApBnAd) by Eusebius and Jerome in 
the Onomasticon (8. v.), where it is placed near Pella, 
east of Jordan; but as it is spoken of in Hosea as a 
strong fortress, the probability is rather that the noted 
locality in N.W. Palestine, called Arbela (ra.”. ) 
by Josephus and the Apocrypha, is meant, was 


@ village in Galilee, near which were certain fortified Free 


caverns, They are first mentioned in connection with 
the march of Bacchides into Judwa, at which time 
they were occupied by many fugitives, and the Syrian 
general encamped there long enough to subdue them 
(Ant. xl, 11, 1; 1 Macc. ix, 2). Ata later period 
these caverns formed the retreats of banded robbers, 
who greatly distressed the inhabitants throughout that 
quarter, J us gives « graphic account of the 
means taken by Herod to extirpate them, The cav- 
erns were situated in the midst of cliffs, 
overhanging a deep valley, with only a steep and nar- 
row path leading to the entrance ; the attack was there- 
fore exceeding difficult. Parties of pera grad at 
length let down in large boxes, suspended by chains 
from above, attacked those who defended the entrance 
with fire and sword, or dragged them out with long 
books and dashed them down the . In this 
way the place was at length subdued (Ant, xiv, 15, 4, 
6; War, |, 16, 2-4), These same caverns were after- 
ward fortified by Josephus himself against the Romans 
during his command in Galilee. In one place he 
speaks of them as the caverns of Arbela, and in en- 
other as the caverns near the Lake of Gennesareth 
(Life, 87; War, ii, 20, 6), According to the Tal- 
mud, Arbela lay between Sepphoria and Tiberias 
(Lightfoot, . Cent, c. 85). These indications 
leave little dowbt that Arbela of Galilee, with its forti- 
fied caverns, may be identified with the present Kulat 
ibn Maan and the adjacent ruins now known as /rdid 
(probably o corruption of /réti, the proper Arabic form 
of Arbela). The latter is the site which Pococke (il, 
68) supposed to be that of Bethsdida, and where he 
found columns and the ruins of a large church, with 
4 sculptured. doorcaso of white marble, The best de- 
scription of the neighboring caves is that of Burck- 
hardt (p. 881), who calculates that they might afford 
refuge to about 600 men.—Kitto, a.v. See ARBELA. 


Beth-a’ven (Tleb. Beyth A’ven, {IN T"D, house 
of nothit i, , wickedness, idolatry ; Sept. usual- 
ly Bacdwy v. r. BySavy), a on the mountains of 
Benjamin, east of Bethel (Josh. vil, 2, Sept. Baibyd; 
xvill, 12), and lying between that place and Michmash 
(1 Sam. xiii, 5, Sept. Ba:daBiv v. r. Badwpdy; also 
xiv, 28, Sept. rjy BaywO). In Josh, xviil, 12, the 
“wilderness” (Midbar=pasture-land) of Beth-aven is 
mentioned. In Hosea tv, 15; v, 8; x, 5, the name is 
transferred, with a play on the word very characteris- 
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BETH-BARAH 


tic of this prophet, to the neighboring Bethel—once 
the ‘house of God,”’ but then the house of idols, of 
“nanght.” The Talmadiste accordingly everywhere 
confound Beth-aven with Bethel (comp, Schwarz, Pal- 
est. p. 89), the proximity of which may have occasioned 
the em ¢ of the term as a nickname, after Beth- 
el became the seat of the worship of the | eta calves, 
See Beraet. The name Beth-aven, ever, Was 
properly that of a locality distinct from Bethel (Josh, 
vil, 2, etc.), and appears to have been applied to a vil- 
3 located on the rocky eminence Buzy Beitin, twenty 

utes south-east of Beitin (Bethel), and twenty min- 
utes west of Tell el-Hajar (Al) (Van de Velde, Memoir, 
p. 294). 

Beth-az’maveth (Heb. Beyth-Arma’veth, “MR 
PIVVD, house of Azmaveth; Sept, BaiSacpsS v.r. BAS), 
a village of Benjamin, the inhabitants of which, to the 
number of forty-two, returned with Zerubbabel from 
Babylon (Neh, vil, 28), In Neb. xii, 29; Ezra li, 24, 
it 1s called simply AzmaverH (q, v.). 

_Beth-ba’dl-me’tn (Heb. Beyth Ba’dl Medn’, 
isp bey mg, Aouse of Baal-Meom; Sept. ofcove 
Beo\pory v, r. oleog MeehGad; Vulg. oppidym Baal- 
maon), a place in the possession of Reuben, on the 
Mishor ("16°2) or downs (Auth, Vers. ‘‘plain’’) east 
of Jordan (Josh, xill, 17). At the Israelites’ first ap- 
ch its name was Bazl-meon (Num, xxxil, 88, or in 
its contracted form Beon, xxxii, 8), to which the Beth 
was possibly » Hebrew prefix. Later it would seem 
to have come into possession of Moab, and to be known 
either 2s DBeth-meon (Jer, xlviil, 28) or Baal-meon 
(Ezek, xxv, 9), Itls possible that the name contains 
a trace of the tribe or nation of Meon—the Maonites or 
Meunim. See Maow; Mruvunia. The name is atill 
attached to a ruined place of considerable size a short 
distance to the south-west of Heshin, and bearing the 
name of “the fortress of Jism" according to Burck- 
hardt (p. 865), or Madéin according to Seetsen (Reisen, 
i, 408), which appears to give its appellation to Wady 
Zerks Main (ib. p. 402).—Smith. See Baat-mEon, 

Beth-ba’rah (Heb. Beyth Barak’, N=9 N32, 
prob, for M39 Mn, Beth-Abaral, |. ©. hovse of cross 
ing, q. a. ford; Sept. By9Bnpd v. t. BatSnpa), a place 
named in Judg, vii, 24 as a point apparently south of 
the scene of Gideon's victory (which took place at 
about Bethshean), and to which spot ‘‘the waters” 
(B"BM) were “taken” by the Ephraimites against 
Midian, 1 ©, the latter were intercepted from crossing 
the Jordan, Others have thought that these “ waters’’ 
were the wadys which descend from the highlands of 
Ephraim, presuming that they were different from the 
Jordan, to which river no word but its own distinct 
name {fs supposed to be applied. But there can hard- 
ly have been any other stream of sufficient magnitude 
in this vicinity to havo needed guarding, or havo been 
capable of it, or, indeed, to which the name ‘‘ fording- 
place” could be at all applicable. Beth-barah seems 
to have been the locality still existing by that name 
in the time of Origen, which he assigned as the scene 
of John's baptism (John ii, 28), since, o8 belng o cross- 
ing rather than a town, the word would be equally 
applicable to both sides of the river, See BeTHA- 
BARA. The pursuit of the Midinnites may readily 
have reached about as far south as the modern upper 
or Latin pilgrims’ bathing-place on the Jordan. The 
fagitives could certainly not have been arrested an’ 
where so easily and effectually as at a ford; and su 
a spot in the river was also the only suitable placo for 
John’s operations; for, although on the east side, it was 
yet accessible to Judea and Jerusalem, and all the 
“region round about," {, e, the oasis of the South Jor- 
dan at Jericho. See Bernany. If the derivation of 
the name given above be correct, Beth-barah was 
probably the chief ford of the district, and may there- 
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hich Jacob crossed on his re- | in the But this would leave the ens 
petsyaidy opcodes: the Jabbok, below Suc- | meration “sixteen cities"” in ver. 41 deficient : and the | 


coth (Gen. xxxii, 22; xxrxili, 17), and at which Jeph- 
thah slew the Ephraimites as they attempted to pass 
over from Gilead (Judg. xii, 6). This can hardly 
have been any other than that now extant opposite 
being indeed the lowest easy crossing- 
The water is here only knee-deep, while re- 
road, with 
great thor- 
oughfare and place of transit (Van de Velde, Memoir, 
p. 124). See Forp. 

Beth’basi (Ba:0Baci), a town which, from the 
srclenly hetibed tying te tant Cp lol) ant 
originally { ying TH lpnpy), 
rece msperiee and Simon Maccabsus took refage 


a reading of the pessage quoted 
682) presents the more probable form of Beth-keziz. 
Either alternative fixes the situation as in the Jordan 
valley not far from Jericho,—Smith. See Kexrz. 
Beth-bir’ei (Heb. Beyth Biri’, "NB N"D, house 
of my creation or cistern; Sept. olkog Bapobp v.r. oirov 
Bapovotwpip (by inclusion of the next name}, Valg. 
Bethberai), a town in the extreme south of Simeon, in- 
habited by the descendants of Shimei (1 Chr. iv, 81); 
by comparison with the parallel list in Josh. xix, 6, it 
appears to have had also the name of BeTH-LEsAoTH 
(q. ¥.), or Lrsaorn simply (Josh. xv, 82).—Smith, 
Beth’car (Heb. Beyth Kar’, “D "2, cheep-house, 
i.e, pasture; Sept. Bi v. t. BeAxop), & place 
named as the soit whic! 4204 Tsraelites pursued the 
Philistines from Mizpeh on a memorable occasion (1 
Sam. vii, 11), and therefore west of Mizpeh; apparent- 
ly a Philistine guard-house or garrison. From 
unusual expression “under (Mh) Beth-car,” it 
would seem that the place itself was on a t, with 
the an as Oa Josephus (Aat. vi, 2,2) has ‘as 
far as Corrhea”’ Kofpaiwy), and goes on to say 
(in accordance with the above text) that the stone Eb- 


Reland (Palast. p. 


but | Be' 


enezer was set up at this place to mark it as the spot 
to which the victory had extended. See Enxx-rzEr ; 
Corzs. Schwarz's attempted identification (Palest. 
p. 136) is not sustained by accurate mapa-—Smith, s. v. 
Beth-da’gon (Heb. Beyth Dagon’, {523 N°, house 
[ie temple of Dagon), the name of at least two cities, 
one or the other of which may be the place called by 
this name in the Apocrypha (BeSdayw», 1 Maco. x, 
63; comp. Josephus, Ang, xili, 4, 4), unless this be sim- 
ply Dagon’s temple at Ashdod (1 Sam. v, 2; 1 Chron. 
x, 10), The corresponding modern name Beit-Dejan 
is of frequent occurrence in Palestine; in addition to 
those noticed below, one was found by Robinson (Re- 
searches, iti, 102) east of Nablous, \ 
doubt that in the occurrence of these names we have 
indications of the worship of the Philistine god having 
spread far beyond the Philistine territory, Possibly 
these are the sites of towne founded at the time when 
this warlike people bad overrun the face of the country 
to “‘Michmash, eastward of Bethaven" on the south, 
and Gilboa on the north—that is, to the very edge of 
the bgt red which overlook the Jordan valley—driving 
“the Hebrews over Jordan into the land of Gad and 
Gilead” (1 Sam. xtil, 5-7; comp. 17, 18; xxix, 1; xxxi, 
ge. ree (House OF), , 
jayuy v. 8. Bayadm\.) A city in the 
low count (Shefelan) of Judah (Josh, xv, 41, where it 
ts named between Gederoth and Naamah), and there- 
fore not far from the Philistine territory, with which 


junction is similarly omitted frequently in the eam 
tae. g. between ver, 88 and 39, etc.). The indice 
tions of site and name correspond quite well to th:~« 
of Beit-Jerja, marked on Van de Velde's Map 54 mil«s 


Oe (ha eoe BaSeyeiS.) A city mear 
2. Bi A , 
the ae bardaret tribe of Asher, between the mouth 


of the Shihor-libnath and Zebulon (Josh. xix, 2s): = 
position which agrees with that of the modern ruimed 
village Hajeli, marked on Van de Velde’s Map about 
8} miles 8.E. of Athlit. See Trrsz. The name ari 
the proximity to the coast point to its beng a Pili 
tine colony. Schwarz’s attempt at a location (Paa/e 
p. 192) is utterly destitute of foundation. i 

3, Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. 8. v. Bedaryes, 
m) speak of a “large village” by this mame 
(llapadaysy, ) as extant in their day be- 
tween Diospolis (Lydda) and Jamnia; without doube 
the present Beit-Dejan (Robinson, Researches, iii, 30; 
Tobler, Topog. ii, 405; yet Schwarz eays [Palest_ p. 
104], ‘‘not a vestige can be found!"’). 

Beth-diblatha im (Heb. Beyth Diblatha’ yim, -~> 
BINDS, howe of Didlathaim ; Sept. oleoc AsSrataiu 
(v. r. AaiZ\aSaipz}), a city of Moab upon which th: 
prophet denounces destruction (Jer, xiviti, 22). It is 
called ALmox-DiptatTHam in Num, xxxiii, 46 It 
is different from the Dibvath of Ezek. vi,14. See Di- 
BLATHAm; RiBLan. 


Beth-e’den (Heb. Beyth E’dea, {32 MD, Souse 
of a; Sept. confusedly translates adpec 
Xappay; Vulg. domus voluntatis), apparently a city of 
Syria, situated on Mount Lebanon, the seat of a na 
tive king, threatened with destruction by the prophet 


the | (Amos i, 5, where the Auth. Vers. renders it “ house 


of Eden”); probably the name of a country residence 
of the kings of Damascus. Michaelis (Suppl. od Lrg. 
Hebr. 8. v.), following Laroque’s description, and mis- 
led by an apparent resemblance in name, identified it 
with Ehden, about a day’s journey from Baalbek, on 
tho eastern slope of the Libanus, and near the old 
cedars of Bebirrai, Baur (Amos, p. 224), in accord- 
ance with the Mohammedan tradition that one of the 
four terrestrial paradises was in tho valley between 
tho ranges of the Livancs and Anti-Libanus, is in- 
clined to favor the same hypothesis. But Grotius, 
with greater appearance of probability, pointed to the 
Paradise (Mapadecoc, park) of Ptolemy (v, 15) as the 
locality of Eden. The village Jésich el-Kedimch, a 
site with extensive ruins, about 1} hour 8,.E. of Rib- 
lah, near the Crontes, but now a paradise no longer, 
is supposed by Dr. Robinson (Later Researches, p. 
656) to mark the site of the ancient Paradisus; and 
his suggestion is approved by Mr, Porter (Handb. p. 
677), but doubted by Ritter (Zrdk xvil, 997-999), 
Again, it has been conjectured that Beth-Eden is no 
other than Beit Jenn, “the house of Paradise,"’ not 
far to the south-west of Damascus, on the eastern 
slope of the Hermon, and a short distance from Medjel. 
It stands on a branch of the ancient Pharpar, near its 
source (Rosenmiller, Bid!. AU, il, 291; Hitzig, Amos, 
in loc. ; Porter, Damascus, i, 811). 

Beth-e’ked (Heb. Beyth-E’ked, "PP"P7Z, hoves 
of the binding, sc. of sheep; Sept. Badacd$; Vulg. 
camera; Targum N®99 MY"D MB, place of shep- 
herds’ gathering), the name of a place near Samaria, 
being the ‘‘shearing-house” at the pit or well (*2) 
of which the forty-two brethren of Ahaziah were slain 


its name implica a connection, From the absence of | by Jehu (2 Kings x, 12, 14, in the former of which oo- 
the copulative conjunction before this name, ft has been | °urrences it is fully Berw-E’ xep-HAgo ‘ix, having the 
suggested that It shoald be taken with the preceding, | addition D°S4%}, Aa-Roim’, of the shepherds, Sept. rie 
“ Gederoth-Bethdagon ;"' in that case, probably, distin- | sroyeiyw, for which no equivalent appears in the Auth. 
Guishing Gederoth from the two places of almilar name | Vers.), It lay between Jesreel and Samaria, accord- 
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fing to Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. 9. v. BaSacd9, | ject of a Jewish tradition, according to which it was 


Bethachad), 15 miles from the town of Legio, and in 
the plain of Kedreelon. It is doubtless the Beit-Kad 


noticed by Robinson (Researches, iil, 157) on the edge | 


of ‘the great plain,” east of Jenin, and located on Van 
de Velue's Jfap along the south face of Mt. Gilboa, 5} 
miles west of Beisan, at the exact distance (in Roman 
miles) from Lejjun indicated in the Onamasticon. 
Beth’-el (Heb. Beyth-El’, DR“M"B, Aouse of God 
[sce below]; Sept. nsually Ba:SpA; Josephus [ra] 
Baa, or [77] BySHAn), the name of one or two towns, 
1, A city of central Palestine, memorable as a holy 
site from early times. Many have inferred (from 
Judg. 1, 28, 26; Josh. xviii, 18) that it was the same 
place originally called Lvz (q. v.), but from other 
sages it appears that they were different, although 
contiguous (see below). Of the origin of the name 
Bethe) there are two accounts extant: 1. It was be- 
stowed on the spot by Jacob under the awe inspired 
by the nocturnal vision of God when on his journey 
from his father’s house at Beersheba to seek his wife 
in Haran (Gen. xxviii, 19). He took the stone which 
had served for his pillow and put (61") it for a pillar, 
and anointed it with ofl; and he “called the name of 
that place (RAM B'Py) Bethel; but the name of ‘the’ 
city (“°513) was called Luz at the first.” The ex- 
in the last paragraph of this account le cu- 
rious, and indicates a distinction between the early 
Canaanite ‘‘city’’ Luz and the ‘‘place,” as yet a mere 
undistinguished spot, marked only by the “‘stone’’ or 
the heap (Joseph. rot¢ AiPoig cuppopovplyoic) erected 
by Jacob to commemorate his vision, 2. But, accord- 
ing to the other account, Bethel received its name on 
the occasion of a blessing bestowed by God upon Ja- 
cob after his return from Padan-aram, at which time 
also (according to this narrative) the namo of Israel 
was given him. Here again Jacob erecte (S385) a 
eS of stone,” which, as before, he anoints with 
(Gen. xxxv, 14,15), The key of this story would 
seem to be the fact of God's ‘‘spesking” with Jacob. 
“(God went up from him in the place where He ‘ spake’ 
with him’—“ Jacob set up a pillar In the place where 
He ‘spake’ with him,” and ‘‘called the name of the 
place where God spake with him Bethel.” Although 
these two narratives evidently represent distinet 
events, yet, as would sppear to be the case in other 
instances in the lives of the patriarchs, the latter is 
but a renewal of the original transaction. It is per- 
haps worth notice that the prophet Hosea, in the only 
reference which the Hebrew Scriptures contain to thie 
occurrence, had evidently the second of the two nar- 
ratives before him, since in a summary of the ilfe of 
Jacob he introduces it In the order in which it occurs 
in Genesis, laying full and characteristic stress on the 
key-word of the story: ‘‘He had power over the angel 
and ; he wept and made supplication unto 
him; He found him in Bethel, and there He spake with 
us, even Jehovah, God of hoste’’ (Hos. xil, 4, 5), Both 
these accounts agree in omitting any mention of town 
or buildings at Bethel at that early period, and in draw- 
ing a marked distinction between the ‘‘city” of Luz 
and the consecrated ‘place’ in its neighborhood 
(comp, Gen, xxxv, 7), Even in the ancient chroni- 
cles of the conquest the two are still distinguished 
(Josh, xvi, 1, 2); and the appropriation of the name 
af Bethel to the city appears not to have been made 
til] yet later, when it was taken by the tribe of 
* Ephraim, after which the name of Luz occurs no more 
(Judg. 1, 22-26). If this view be co: there is a 
strict parallel between Bethel and Moriah, which (ac- 
cording to the tradition commonly followed) received 
fts consecration when Abraham offered up Ieaac, but 
did not become the site of an actual sanctuary till the 
erection of the Temple there by Solomon. Sce Mo-~ 
atau, The actual stone of Bethel itself is the aub- 


| removed to tho second Temple, and served as the ped- 
estal for the ark, where it survived the destruction of 
the Temple by the Romans, and was resorted to by the 
| Jews in their lamentations (Reland, Palest, p. 688). 
At a still earlier date, according to Gen. xil, 8, the 
| Mame of Bethel would appear to have existed at this 
' spot even before the arrival of Abram in Cansan: he 
removed from the oaks of Moreh to ‘‘‘the’ mountain 
_ on the east of Bethel,” with “ Bethel on the west and 
, Hai on the east.” Here he built an altar; and hither 
_ he returned from Egypt with Lot before their separa- 
tlon (xili, 8,4). In these passages, however, the name 
seema to be used proleptically, with reference to the 
_ history of Jacob. After his return, Bethel 


pas-' became a favorite station with Jacob; here be built an 


altar, buried Deborah, received the name of Israel (for 
| the second time), and promises of blessing; and here 
also he accomplished the vow which he had made on 
his going (Gen. xxxy, 1-15; comp. xzxxii, 28, 
and xxviil, 20-22), Although not a town in those 
early times, at the conquest of the land Bethel (unless 
this be a different place [see below]) is mentioned as a 

city of the Ca: tes (Josh. xii, 16), It bocame 
ry town of Benjamin toward Ephraim (Josh. 
xviii, 22), and was actually conquered by the latter 
tribe from the Cansanites (Judg. i, 22-26), In the 
troubled times when there was no king in Jorael, it 
was to Bethel that the people went up in their distress 
to ask counsel of God (Judg. xx, 18, 81; xxi, 2; in 
the A. V. the name ts translated ‘house of God),” 
At this place, already consecrated in the time of the 
patriarchs, the ark of the covenant was, apparently for 
a long while, deposited [eee Arx], and probably the 
tabernacle also (Judg. xx, 26; comp. 1 . x, 8), 
under the charge of Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, 
with an altar and proper appliances for the offering of 
burnt-offerings and peace-offerings (xxi, 4); and the 
unwonted mention of a regular road or causeway 28 
existing between it and the great town of Shechem is 
doubtless en indication that it was already in mach 
repute. It was also one of the places at which Samuel 
held in rotation his court of justice (1 Sam. vii, 16), 
After the separation of the kingdoms Bethel was in- 
cluded in that of Ierael, which seems to show that al- 
though originally, in the formal distribution, assigned 
to Benjamin, it had been actually possessed by Ephraim 
in right of conquest from the Canaanites, a fact that 
may have been held by that somewhat unscrupulous 
tribe as determining their right of possession to a place 
of importance close on their own frontier, Jeroboam 
made it the southern seat (Dan being the northern) of 
the worship of the golden calves; and it seems to have 
been the chief seat of that worship (1 Kings xii, 28-88 ; 
xiii, 1). The choice of Bethel was probably determined 
by the consideration that the spot was already sacred 
in the estimation of the Israelites, not only from patri- 
archal consecration, but from the more recent presence 
of the ark; which might seem to point it out as a 
proper seat for an establishment designed to rival that 
of Jerusalem, This app in, however, complete- 
ly desecrated Bethel in the estimation of the orthodox 
Jews; and the prophets name it with abhorrence bead 
contempt—even applying to it, by a sort of jeu de mot, the 
name of BeTH-AVEN (house of idols) instead of Beth-e} 
(house of God) (Amos v, 5; Hos. iv, 15; v, 8; x, 5, 8). 
The town was taken from Jeroboam by Abijah, king 
of Judah (2 Chron, xiii, 19); but it again reverted to 
Israc] (2 Kings x, 28), being probably recovered by 
Baasha (2 Chron. xvi, 1). It then remains unmen- 
tioned for a long period. The worship of Baal, intro- 
duced by the Phanician queen of Ahab (1 Kings xvi, 
81), had probably alienated public favor from the sim- 
ple erections of Jeroboam to more gorgeous shrines 
(2 Kings x, 21,22). Samaria had been built (1 Kings 
xvi, 24), and Jezreel, and these things must have all 
tended to draw public notice to the more northern part 
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ofthe kingdom. It was during this period that Elijah | ‘ They lle upon the front of a low hill, between the 
visited Bethel, and that we hear of ‘‘eons of the | heads of two hollow wadys, which unite and ran of 
prophets”’ as resident there (2 Kings li, 2, 8), two facts | into the main valley ee-Suweinit’’ (Robinson, Researches, 
apparently incompatible with the active existence of | li, 125, 126), Dr. ‘ke, and other travellers since his 
the calf-worship. The mention of the bears so close to | visit, have remarked on the “stony” nature of the soil 
the town (ill, 28, 25) looks, too, as if the neighborhood | at Bethel as perfectly in mee with the narrative 
were not much frequented at that time. But after his| of Jacob's slumber there, hen on the spot litle 
destruction of the Baal worship throughout the coun-| doubt can be felt as to the localities of this interesting 
try, Jehu appears to have returned to the simpler and| place. The round mount 8.E. of Bethe! must be the 
more national religion of the calves, and Bethel comes |‘! mountain" on which Abram built the altar, aod or 
once more into view (2 Kings x, 29). Under the de-| which he and Lot stood when they made their division 
scendants of this king the place and the worship mast | of the land (Gen. xii, 7; xiii, 10), It is still thickly 
have greatly flourished, for by the time of Jeroboam | strewn to its top with stones formed by nature for the 
II, the great-grandson of Jehu, the rude village was | building of an “altar” oreanctuary. (See Stanley, Si- 
again a royal residence with a ‘king's house” (Amos | nai and Palest. p. 217-228). The spot is shut in by high- 
vil, 18); there wore palaces both for ‘‘ winter” and | erlandon every side, Theruinsare more considerable 
“summer,” ‘great houses"? and ‘houses of ivory’’ | than those of a ‘large village,” as the place was in 
(ill, 15), and a very bigh degree of luxury in dress, | the time of Jerome; and It is therefore likely that, a 
farniture, and living (vi, 4-6). The one original altar | though unnoticed in history, it afterward revived and 
was now accompanied by several others (ili, 14; {l, 8); | was enlarged. The ruined churches upon the site and 
and the simple incense” of its founder had developed | beyond the valley evince that it was place of import 
into the ‘burnt-offerings” and ‘ mest-offerings” of | ance even down to the Middle Ages. Besides 
“solemn assemblies,” with the fragrant ‘' peace-dffer- | there yet remain numerous foundations and half-etand- 
ings” of ‘' fat beasts” (v, 21, 22). ing walls of houses and other buildings: on the highest 
Bethel was the scene of the paradoxical tragedy of | part are the ruins of a square tower, and in the western 
the prophet from Judah, who denounced the divine | valley are the remaina of one of the largest reservoirs 
vengeance against Jeroboam’s altar, and was after-|in the country, being 814 feet in length by 217 in 
ward elain by a lion for disobeying the Lord's injanc-| breadth. The bottom is now a green grass-plat, hav- 
tions, being seduced by the false representations of | ing in it two living springs of good water. (See Hack- 
another prophet residing there, by whom his remains | ett's /U/ustra. of Script. p. 171-178). 
were interred, and thus both were eventually preserved | Professor Robinson (Biblioth. Sac. 1848, p. 456 2q.) 
from profanation (1 Kings xili; 2 Kings xxiii, 16-18). | thinks that Bethel may be identical with the Bether, 
Josephus gives the name of the prophet from Judah as | not far from Jerusalem, where the revolt under Bar. 
Jadon, and adds an extended account of the character | cocheba (q, v.), in the time of Adrian, was finally ex- 
of the old Bethellte propbet(Andé, vili, 9), which he | tinguished (Euseb. Just, Foc. \v,6); the Betartem, which 
paints in the darkest hues (ses Kitto’s Daily Bible [Uust. ; | lay 18 Roman miles from Cesares toward Lydda (/ti, 
Patrick's and Clarke's Comment, in loc.) The lion | Ant. p. 150), and differently named and located by 
probably issued from the grove adjoining Bethe] (comp. | other ancient notices, This place, he shows, is once 
2 Kings il, 28, 24), (See Keil, Com. on Josh. p. 180-182 ; | called Bethel (Jerome, Comment. in Zach. iii, 18); and 
Stiebritz, De @ leone necato, Hal, 1783). Bethel is once called Bethar (Bourdeaux Pilgrim, Jéa, 
After the desolation of the northern kingdom by the | Hieros. p. 688), See Beruer. 
King of Assyria, Bethel still remained an abode of 2. A town in the south part of Judah (1 Sam. xxx, 
priests, who taught the wretched colonists “how to 27, where the collocation of the name is decisive against 
fear Jehovah," ‘the God of the land" (2 Kings xvil, | its being the well-known Bethel; many coples of the 
28, 29). The buildings remained till all traces of this | Sept. read Baio, 1. e. Betbrur). Perhaps the same 
cet worship were extirpated by Josiah, king of | city is denoted in Josh. xil, 16; but comp. cb. viti, 17. 
por who thus fulfilled a prophecy made to Jeroboam | By comparison of the lists of the towns of Jadsh and 
years before (2 xill, 1, 2; xxiii, 15-18). | Simeon (Josh. xv, 80; xix,4; 1 Chron. v, 29, 30), the 
The place was still in ex ce after the captivity, | place appears to have borne also the names of Cage, 
and was In the possesaion of the Benjamites (Ezra li, UL (q, v.), and BetHvEL. 
28; Neh, vil, 82), who returned to their native place > 0 
while cootiouing their relations with Nehemiah and| Beth’ elite (Heb. Beyth Ac-Ets’, “bay N°B; Sept 
the restored worship (Neh. xi, 81). In the time of the | 4 BasSnAirgc), « designation of Hisl, who rebuilt Jeri- 
Maccabees Bethel was fortified by Bacchides for the | cho, and experienced the curse pronounced long before 
King of Syria (Joseph. Antig. xil, 1, 18), It is not | (1 Kings xvi, 84); doubtless a native of Bethel in Ben- 
anor ~ ar at, ca it otill existed and | jamin. 
was taken by Veg n (Josephus,, War, iv, 9). -@": 
Bukit Gtkecsce ty “pier baa gm 2 Ia Beth — Heb. woh tee ah gk 
Bavdiqd, Bethel) as 12 miles from nny 5 Sires Pr airtel bree ntr'¢ 


tion in for the Hebrew ef being not an unusual change 

‘ +) with minha (accordin no 
Ua Wdentity “with Bethel had been recognised by the | tieea in the Talmud) 12 miles NON, of Safe, io 

ental Christian priests, who endeavored to bring| tocsther out of the region indicated. 

into use the Arabic form #eiti, as being nearer to the bs gieeianrpe rte eg : 
original; but it had not found currency beyond the} Be’ther (Leb. id. "Mg), the name of certain 
circle of their influence. The situation of Beltin cor-| “mountains” mentioned only in Cant. li, 17, The 
Tesponds very exactly with the intimationa afforded | word means, properly, dissection (aa in Gen, ¥, 10; 
by Eusebius and others, the distance from Jerusalem | Jer. xxxiv, 18, 19, “ piece’’); the mountains of Bethe? 
being Bt hours, The ruins cover a space of ' three or may therefore be mountaine a) jenction, of separation, 
four acres," and consist of ‘'yery many foundations | that is, mountains cut up, divided by ravine, et 
end balf-standing walls of houses and other buildings.” | The Sept, gives 6pq ro\wpdrwy, mountains of hollows 
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in this sense. “They may be the same with those ren- 
dered ‘‘ mountains of spices" in viii, 14, from the growth 
of trees from which odorous gums distilled. See Brra- 

BON. 

If it be the name of a me . pe possibly be iden- 
tical with the Bether where the impostor Barcocheba 
(q. ¥.) was at last overcome ee Hadrian (see the Ze- 
mach David, cited by Eisenmenger, Entdeck, Judenth. 
ii, 656), a strongly fortified city (see Buxtorf, Ler. 
Talm. col. 871, where the Heb, form is given “f"3, 
Bither, Chald. RJN3, Bithra; the correct pointing 
being perhaps “N°3, i. ©. Bacthar, for SA~MD, Beth. 

Tar, Lat. Bether, Biler, etc.), not far from Jerusalem 
(BiSSnoa, Eusebius, Hist, Eccl. iv, 6). For the his- 
tory of the campaign at this place, sec Manter, Jid. 
Kreg, § 20, translated under the title “ Jewish War 

ander Adrian,” in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1848, p. 893 
6q.; and for notices of the place, see the editor's re- 
marks appended to the translation, p. 456 eq. The 
locality is thought by Dr. Robinson (Later Bid, Re- 
searches, p. 266-271) to be identical with that of the 
Benjamite Bethel (q, v.), the modern Beifin; but Wil- 
liame (Holy City, ii, 210) and Stewart (Tent and Khan, 
p. 847), apparently with better reason, fix it in the 
present village Bittir, two hours W.S, W. of Jerusalem 
(Van de Velde, Memoir, p, 295), This latter position 
also seems to agree with that of a Bether (BarSjp, |. ¢. 
Bather, v. t. OnInp) mentioned by the Sept. in Josh. 
xv, 59, among the names of an additional group of 
eleven towns near Bethlehem, in the tribe of Judab 
(a. v.), thought by some to have accidentally dropped 

from the Heb, text (see Keil, Comment. in loc.). 

Evidently different from this place was a Bether 
(with the same orthography) mentioned in the Talmud 
as lying four Roman miles from the sea (see Reland, 
Palast. p. 639), the Betarum (of the Jtin, Anton, and 
Hieros.) on the way from Caesarea to Antipatria; now 
probably the village of Barin, about 14 hour south of 
Kakun (Schwarz, Palest, p. 144; Van de Velde, Afe- 
moir, p. 295). 


Bethes’da (B79034, for Chald. NIOM M73, douse 
of the mercy, q. a. charity-hospital; or, according to 
others, for Chald. N73 ANB, place of the flowing, ec. 
of water), the name of a reservoir or tank (colvyGn- 
pa, i. ©. swimming-pool), with five porches” (roa), 
close upon the sheep-gate or “market” (iwi rg mpo- 

ruy—it will be observed that the word market” 
is supplied) in Jerusalem (John v, 2), The porchee— 
i.e, cloisters or colonnades—were extensive enough to 
accommodate a large number of sick and infirm people, 
whose chstom It was to 
wait there for the “troub- 
ling of the water.” One 
of these invalids is re- 
corded to have been cured 
by Christ in the above 
passage, where also we 
are told that an angel |: 
went down at a certain 
season into the pool and 
troubled the water, and 
then whoever first step- 
ped in was made whole, 
There seems to have been 
no special medicinal vir- 
tue in the water ltself,and —N; 
only he who first stepped Bart’ 
in after the troubling was 
healed, It may be re- 


gelist, In giving the ac- 
count of the descent of 
the angel into the pool 
and the F ofieets following, 
does not seem to do any 
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more than state the popular legend as he found it, 
without vouching for ita truth, except so far as it ex- 
plained the invalid’s presence there. 

Eusebius and Jerome—though unfortunately they 
give no clew to the situation of Bethesda—describe it 
in the Onomasticon (s, v. BytaSd, Bethesda) as exist- 
ing in their time as two pools, the one supplied by ths 
periodical rains, while the water of the other was of a 
reddish color, due, as the tradition then ran, to the 
fact that the flesh of the sacrifices was anciently wash- 
ed there before offering, on which account the pool 
was also called ‘tho Sheep-pool” (Pecualis, Iloo- 
Barun). See, however, the — of Lightfoot 
on this view, in his Ezercit. on St. John, v,2, Euse- 
bias’s statement is partly confirmed by the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim (A.D. 883), who mentfons in his Jtinerary 
‘twin fish-pools, having five porches, which are called 
Bethsaida’”’ (quoted in Barclay, p. 299). The la 
reservoir called by the Moharamedans Birkett I 
within the walls of the city, close by the St. Stephen's 
gate, and under the north-east wall of the Haram area, 
is generally considered to be the modern representa- 
tive of Bethesda, This tradition reaches back cer- 
tainly to the time of Saewulf, A.D. 1102, who mentions 
it under the name of Bethsalda (Early Trav. p, ae i 
is also named in the Citez de Jherusalem, A.D. 1187 
(sect. vif), and in more modern times by Manundrell 
and all the late travellers, The pool measures 860 
feet in length, 180 feet in breadth, and 75 in depth to 
the bottom, besides the rubbish which has accumu- 
lated in it for ages. Although it has been dry for 
above two centuries, it was once evidently used as a 
reservoir, for the sides internally have been cased over 
with small stones, and these again covered with plas- 
ter; but the workmanship of these additions is coarse, 
and bears no special marks of antiquity. The weat 
end is built up like the rest, except at the south-west 
corner, where two lofty arched vaults extended west- 
ward, side Lda under the houses that now cover 
this part. . Robinson was able to trace the contin- 
uation of the work in this direction under one of these 
vaults for 100 feet, and it seemed to extend mach 
farther. This gives the whole a length of 160 feet, 
equal to one half of the whole extent of the sacred en- 
closure under which it lies. Mr. Wolcott, writing 
since, says, ‘‘ The southern vault extends 180 feet, and 
the other apparently the same. At the extremity of 
the former was au opening for drawing up water. 
The vaults are stuccoed” (Bibliotheca Sacra, 1848, p. 
88). It would seem as if the deep reservoir formerly 
extended farther westward in this part, and that these 
vaults were built up in and ovar it in order to support 
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the structures above. Dr. Robinson considers it prob- 
able that this excavation was anciently carried quite 
through the ridge of Bezetha, along the northern side 
of Antonia to its N.W. corner, thus forming the deep 
trench which separated the fortress the Aull 
(Bid. Researches, i, 488, 434). The little that can be 
said on the subject, however, goes nearly as much to 
confirm as to invalidate the traditionary identification, 
(1) On the one hand, the weet tari ieee of the 
shoep-gate is at the cast @ city. AEEP- 
Gate. On the other ede the Birket Jsrail exhibits 
none of the marks which appear to bavo distinguished 
the water of Bethesda in the records of the Evangelist 
and of Eusebius; it certainly is neither pentagonal nor 
double. (2) The construction of the Birkeh is such 
as to show that it was originally « water-reservolr, 
and not the moat ofa fortress, SeeJznusatem. (8) 
There is certainly a remarkable coincidence batween 
the name as given by Eusebius, Bezatha, and that of 
the north-east suburb of the city at the time of the 
Gospel history—Bezetha (q. v.). (4) There is the 
difficulty that if tho Birket Jerail be not 
which of the ancient “ pools’? does it represent? On 
the whole, however, the most probablo identification of 
the ancient Bethesda is that of Dr. Robinson (i, 608), 
who suggests the ‘‘ fountain of the Virgin,” in the val- 
ley of the Kedron, a short distance above the Pool of 
Siloam. In favor of this are its situation, 
the eheep-gate to be at the south-east of the city, as 
Lightfoot, Robinson, and others suppose, and the strange 
intermittent “troubling of the water” caused by the 
ical ebbing and flowing of the pcs, a 
it are the confined size of the pool, and the y of 
finding room for the five stom. (See Barclay’s de- 


tailed account, City of the Great King, p. §16-524, and | ed 


_ 825,6.) See Jencsatem. 

For rabbinical allusions to this subject, see Light- 
foot, in loc. Joh. ; for a discussion of the medical qual- 
ities of tho water, see Barthalin, De paralytic. N. T. p. 
898; Mead, Med. Sacr, c. 8; Witalus, Miscell. ii, 249 
eq.; D'Outrein, in the Bidlioth. Brem., i, 597 eq.; Rus, 
Harmon. Evang. i, 680; Eschenbach, Scripta Med. Bibi. 
P. 60 q.; Stiebriz, An piscina Beths, calidis aguie nu- 

«merari queat (Hal. 1789); Rein, JosepAi silenhum ev. 
historia non nozium (Altdorf. 1780), p. 17 sq. ; Richter, 
De balneo aximals (in his Dissert. Med. Gott. 1775, p. 
107); Schulze, in the Berlin. verm. A bhandl. ii, 146 aq. ; 
Jungmarker, Bethesda haud balneum animale (Gry ph. 
1766); on the miracle, treatises are by Harenberg 
the Bibl. Brem. I, vi, p. 82 8q.), Olearius (Lips. 1706), 
Zisbich (Gerl. 1768), Schelgvig (Gedan. 1681, 1701); 
also general treatises, De piscina Bethesda, by Arnold 
(Jen. 1661), Friechmuth (Jen. 1661), Hottinger (Tigur. 
1705), Sommelius (Lund. 1767), Wendeler (Viteb. 
1676), The has been described more or less 
fully by nearly every traveller in Jerusalem. (See 
especially De Saulcy, Dead Sea, ii, 244 aq.) 

Beth-e’xe] (Hob, Beyth ha-E’ tel, SET MD, house 
of the firm root, i. ©. fixed dwelling; Sept. translates 
olmog ixduevoc abrijc, “neighboring house," as in our 
margin), a town in Judea, mentioned Mic. i, 11, where 
there is an allusion to the above etymology. Ephraem 
Syrus understands a place near Samaria; but the con- 
text seams to locate it in the Philistine plain, perhaps 
at the modorn Beit-A fa (Robinson, Researches, ii, 869, 
note), 5¢ miles 8.E. of Ashdod (Van de Velde’s Map), 


Beth-ga’der (Heb. Beyth-Gader’, “Ip-M3, house 


of the wall; Sept, Badyrdwp vr. eae 8 place 
as 


in the tribe of Judah, of which Hareph is named 


“father” or founder (1 Chron. il, 51); apparently the | 27) 


same with the Gepen (q. v.) of Josh. xii, 18, and prob- 
ably identical also with the Gzpor (q. v.) of Josh. xix, 
58, as it seems (from the associated names) to have 
been in the mountains. 


Beth-ga’mul (Heb. Beyth Gamul’, dina nxg, 
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xlviil, 28). Dr. Smith suggests (. Resear ches, 
iii, Append. p. 158) that it is the modern UmJemai, 
a ruined site on the road (south according to Burck- 
hardt, p. 106) from Busrah to Dera (his Edrei); which 
is probably carrect, although it ls difficult to beliewe 
that Moab ever extended so far north. See Bozmam. 

Beth-gan. Ses Bern-naccax. 

Beth-gil’gal (Heb. Beyth hag-Gilgal’, bsg Pa, 
house of the Gilgai; Sept. omits, but some copies ha we 
Ba:Syad yar y. r. pb tr a place from which 
the inhabitants gathered to Jerusalem for the purpose 
of celebrating the rebuilding of the walls on the return 
from Babylon (Neh. xii, 29, where the name is trans. 
lated “house of Gilgal);"’ doubtless the same elec- 
where called simply GitcGax (q. v.), probably that 
near Bethe) (2 Kings ii, 2). 

Beth-hao’cerem (Heb. Beyth hak-Ke’rem, P°S 
DDN, Aouss of the vineyard; Sept. BySaxxapiy [v. r. 
BySayyapip, BySayyaBapely] and BaSayapyd [v.r- 
BSSaxdp, BnSaxappaD, 4 place in the tribe of Judah, 
not far from J (Noh. ili, 14), where the chil- 
dren of Benjamin were to set up a beacon when 
blew the trumpet of warning at Tekoa against the in- 
vading army of Babylonians (Jer. vi,1). From the no- 
tice in Nebemiah, it appears that the town, like a few 
other places, was distin by the application to 
it of the word pélek (7}99, Auth. Ver. ‘part’, and 
that it had then a ‘ruler’ (1). According to Je 
rome (Comment, in loc, Jer.), there was a village call- 

Bethacharma, situated on a mountain between Jeru- 
‘salem and Tekoa. The name also occurs in the Ta}- 
mud (Nidda ii, 7; Middoth, ill, 4) as belonging to s 
valley containing a quarry. Hence Pococke (Zax, 
il, 42) suggests that this was the fortress Zerodéem 
CHpwdtoy or ‘Hptideoy), founded by Herod the Grest 
(Josephus, Aas, xvi, 2,1; War, i, 18,8; 21, 20), and 
where he died (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 8, 8), being 200 
stadia from Jericho (Josephus, War, i, 83,8; comp. iti, 


. | 8, 5), and identical with the modern ‘Frank Monn- 


tain,” or Jebel Fureidie (Wolcott, in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, 1848, p. 69,70); but this is denied by Robin- 
son (Researches, il, 174), although affirmed by Wileoa 
(Lands of Bible, i, 898), Bonar (Mission to Jews, p. 247), 


(in| Stanley (Sings and Palest. p, 168, 164), and Van da 


Velde (Narrative, ii, 89). See Hrzopium. 
Beth-haccerem (i. e. Beth-Kerem) appears also to be 
identical with Caren (q. v.), one of the towns added 
in the Sept. to the Hebrew text of Josh. xv, 59, as in 
the mountains of Judah, in the district of Bethlehem. 
Beth’-haggan (Heb. Beyth-hag-Gen’, ian rea, 
house of the garden; Sept. Bacdydy; Auth, Vers, “the 
garden-honse,” 2 Kings ix, 27), one of the spots which 
marked the flight of Ahaziah from Jehu. It is doubt- 
less the same place as Ex-Gannnx (q. v.) of Yesachar 
Gosh. xix, 21), “spring of gardens,” the modern Jenin, 
on the direct road from Samaria northward, and over- 
looking the great plain (Stanley, Palest. p. 849, note). 


Beth-hanan. See ELox-BETH-HAKAN. 

Beth-ha’ran (Heb. Beyth Haran’, JN P8D, a 
varjation of Beth-Haram; Sept. 1) Ba:Sapav), one of 
the "fenced cities”’ on the east of Jordan, “built” by 
the Gadites (Num. xxii, 86), It is named with Beth- 
nimrah, and therefore is no doubt the asme place as 
Barrn-aRam (q. v.), accurately Beth-haram (Josh. xiii, 
chia ie takh Ceeceeh tape Rien 

eaiah (xv, remiah 

Puli xy ans 

Beth-hog’la (Josh. xv, 6) or Beth-hog’lah 
(Heb. Beyth Choglah’, M>2m O43, partridge-honse; 
thongh Jerome (Onomas. s. vy. Ares-atad, where he 


BETH-HORON 


states that was three miles from Jericho and 
two from the Jordan) gives another ion, 
docus gyri, reading the name rmbap ASR, and connect- 
ing it with the funeral races or dances at the mourn- 
ing for Jacob[sea Aran]; Sept. BySayAa v.r. BaBay- 
Aadp, BeOeyace, BarOadaya), a place on the border of 
Judah (J xv, 6) and of Benjamin (xviii, 19), to 
which latter tribe it was reckoned as belonging (xvill, 
21). Eusebins and Jerome ¢ a a 
BySakaipz, Bethagla) of two villages of this name, but 
they assign them both to the vi of Gaza. Jose- 


phus (Ant. xiii, 1, 6) reads Bethagla (BySadayd, doubt. | 4 


lees for BySayadd) instead of the Berusaat (q. v.) of 
1 Macc. ix, 62. Dr. Robinson found a ruined site, 
doubtless the same, called by the Arabs Kusr-Hajla, 
twenty minutes S.W. by W. of a fine spring in this 
region called by the same name (Ain-Hajla), although 
he saw no ruins at the spring itself (Researches, li, 268). 
It was also visited by M. de Saulcy, who states that he 
picked up large cubes of primitive mosaic at the place, 
indicating, in his opinion, the existence of a Biblical 
city in the neighborhood (Narrative, ii, 85); comp. 
Wilson, Lands of Bible, ii, 15; Schwarz, Palest. p. 94. 
Beth-ho’ron (Heb. Beyth Choron’, ji M73 or 
771M m3, once [1 Kings ix, 17] {9M M3, tn Chron. 
fally {151M M9, house of the hollow; Sept. BySwpwy 
or BaSwety; Badwps, Badwoa, and BeSwody), the 
name of two towns or villages (2 Chron. viii, 5), an 
“ apper’”’ (}"> 992) and a “nether” (j/*AMENT) (Josh. 
xvi, 8,5; 1 Chron. vii, 24), on the road (2 Chron, xxv, 
13; Judith iv, 4) from Gibeon to Asekah (Josh. x, 10, 
11) and the Philistine Plain (1 Sam, xiil, 18; 1 Macc. 
fii, 24), Beth-horon lay on the bonndary-line between 
Benjamin and Ephraim (Josh. xvi, 8, 5, and xviii, 18, 
14), was counted to Ephraim (Josh. xxi, 22; 1 Chron. 
vii, 24), and given to the thites (Josh. xxi, 22; 
1 Chron. vi, 68 [58]). In a remarkable fragment of 
early bistory (1 Chron. vii, 24) we are told that both 
the upper and lower towns were built by a woman of 
Ephraim, Sherah, who in the present state of the pas- 
sage appears as & granddaughter of the founder of her 
tribe, and also as a direct progenitor of the great lead- 
er with whose history the place is so closely connected. 
Nether Beth-horon lay in the N.W. corner of Benja- 
min; and between the two places was a pass called 
both the ascent and descent of Beth-horon, leading 
from the region of Gibeon (el-Jib) down to the western 
plain (Josh. xvill, 18, 24; x, 10, 11; 1 Maco. iil, 16, 
24). Down this pass the five kings of the Amorites 
were driven by Joshua (Josh, x, 11; Ecclus. xlvi, 6). 
The upper and lower towns were both fortified by 
Solomon (1 Kings x, 17; 2 Chron, viii,6). At one of 
them Nicanor was attacked by Judas Maccabeus; and 
it was afterward fortified by Bacchides (1 Macc. vil, 
89 sq. ; ix, 50; Josephus, Amt, xii, 10,5; xiii, 1, 8). 
, Cestlus Gallus, the Roman proconsul of Syris, in 
march from Casares to Jerusalem, after having burn- 
ed Lydda, ascended the mountain by Beth-horon and 
encamped near Gibeon (Joseph. War, ii, 19,1); and it 
was near this place that his army was totally cut up 
(Joseph. War, li, 19,8 and 9). In the time of Euse- 
bius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v. By9Sopwy, Bethoron) 
the two Beth-horons were small villages, the upper 
Beth-horon being 12 Roman miles from Jerusalem ; 
according to Josephus (comp. War, ii, 12, 2, with Ans. 
xx, 4, 4) it was 100 stadia from thence, and 60 stedia 
from Gibeon. From the time of Jerome (Apit, Pani. 
8) the place appeara to have been unnoticed till 1801, 
when Dr. E. D. Clarke recognised it in the present 
Beit-Ur (Travels, vol. 1, pt. i, p. 628); after which it 
appears to have remained unvisited till 1888, when the 
Rav. J. Paxton, and, a few days after, Dr. Robinson 
arrived at the place. The Lowor Beit-Ur is upon the 
top of a low ridge, which ie separated by a wady, or 
narrow valley, from the foot of the mountain upon 
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which the Upper Beit-Ur stands. Both are now in- 
habited The lower is very small, but foun- 
dations of large stones indicate an ancient site—doubt- 
less that of the Nether Beth-horon. The Upper Beit. 
Ur ts likewise amall, but also exhibits traces of ancient 
walls and foundations, In the steep aacent to it the 
Fock is in some parts cut away and the path formed 
into stepa, indicating an ancient road. On the first 
offeet or step of the ascent are foundations of huge 
stones, the remains perhaps of a castle that once guard- 
ed the pasa, It is remarkable that the places are still 
istingnished as Beit-Ur el-Foka (the Upper), and 
Beit-Ur el-Takia (the Lower), and there can be no 
question that they represent the Upper and Lower 
Beth-horon. ‘‘In the name," remarks Dr. Robinson 
(iil, 69), ‘we find the rather unasual change from one 
harsh Hebrew guttural to one still deeper and more 
tenacious in Arabic; in all other respects the name, 
position, and other circumstances agree” (compare 
Schwars, Palest. p, 140, 146), See Gipzon. 

The importance of the road on which the two Beth 


the frequent fortification of these towns at different 
periods of the history (1 Kings ix, 17; 2 Chron. vili, 
5; 1 Mae. ix, 60; Jndithiv, 4,5). The road is still the 
direct one from the site which must have been Gibeon 
(el-Jib), and from Michmash (Mikhmas) to the Phi- 
listine plain on the one hand, and Antipatris (Joseph. 
War, ii, 19, 9) on the other. On the mountain which 
lies to the southward of the nether village is still pre- 
served the name ra) and the site of Ajalon, so closely 
connected with the proudest memories of Beth-horon ; 
and the long “ ”’ between the two remains unal- 
tered from what it was on that great day, “which was 
like no day before or after it.” From Gibeon to the Up- 
per Beth-horon is a distance of about 4 miles of broken 
ascent and descent. The ascent, however, predomi- 
nates, and this therefore appears to be the '‘ going up” 
to Beth-horon which formed the first stage of Joshua’a 
parenit, With the upper village the descent com- 
mences; the road rough and difficult even for the moun- 
tain-paths of Palestine; now over sheets of smooth rock 
flat as the flagstones of a city pavement; now over 
the upturned edges of the limestone strata; and now 
among the loose rectangular stones so characteristic 
of the whole of this district. There are in many places 
steps cut, and other marks of the path baving been 
artificially improved, But, though rough, the way can 
hardly be called “ precipitous ;”” still less is it a ravine 
(Stanley, p. since it rans for the most part along 
the back of a or water-shed dividing wadys on 
either hand, After about three miles of this descent, 
a slight rise leads to the lower village standing on its 
hillock—the last outpost of the Benjamite hills, and 


his | characterised by the date-palm in the enclosure of the 


village mosque. A short and sharp fall below the 
village, a few undulations, and the road {s among the 
dura of the great corn-growing plain of Sharon. This 
rough descent from tho upper to the lower Beit-Ur is 
the “ going down to Beth-horon”’ of the Bible narrative. 
Standing on the ae ground of the upper village, and 
overlooking the wild scene, we may feel assured that 
it was over this rough path that the Canaanites fled 
to their native lowlands, This road, still, as in ancient 
times, “the great road of communication and heavy 
transport between Jerusalem and the ses-coast”’ (Rob- 
inson, iii, 61), though a route rather more direct, 
known as the ‘‘ Jaffa road,”’ is now used by travellers 
with light baggage, leaves the main north road at 
Tuleil el-Ful, 84 miles from Jerusalem, due west of 
Jericho, Bending slightly to the north, it rune by 
the modern village of el-Jib, the ancient Gibeon, and 
then proceeds by the Beth-horone in a direct II 

west to Jimzu (Gimzo) and Ludd (Lydda), ¢ 


BETH-LEHEM 
It fo also called “ Bern-LememM-EPHEATAR” 
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it into three, diverging north to Caphar-Saba|i, 2). Be 

Cactipatel), Piet Gaza, and west to Jaffa (Joppa). , (Mic. v, 2), and “ Beru-LExEMJUDAR (1 Sam, xvii, 
Beth-jesh’imoth or (as it is less correctly Angli- 12), and “ Bera-LEHE™M OF Bien ore ii, 1), hd 

‘eised in Nam. xxx, 49) Beth-jea’imoth (Heb, | “istinguish It from another town of the sasne name 


erie the tribe of Zobalun (Josh. xix, 15), and also “the 
Beyth ha-Yeahimoth’, Haw} MB [in Nusm. xaxit | ey of David” (Lake M4 Jobat, 42). The inhab 


49, Mat MD], house of the wastes; Sept. “Acrww9 | itants are called Beru-Lemaurtes (1 Sam. xvi, 1, 18; 
Na tr. Aiotpad], but BySacwwS In Josh, xiii, 20, and | xvif, 68). It is not, however, till long after the occv- 
muacpovd [y. 7. ‘lanpovd, BySacipouS] in Keck. pation of the country by the Israelites that we meet 
Exv, 9), # town or place not far east of Jordan, be with it under its new name of Bethlehem. Here, as 
in other cases (comp. Bethmeon, Bethdiblathaim, Beth- 

or), the ‘Beth’ appears to mark the bestowal of s 
Hebrew appellation; and, if the derivations of the lex- 
icons are to be , the name in its present shape 
a to have been an attempt to translate the ecar- 
lier Ephrata into Hebrew language and idiom, just as 
the Arabe have, in their turn, with a further slight 
change of meaning, converted {t into Beitdahm (house 


Abel-Shittim, in the ‘‘deserts’” (P33) of Moab—that 
is, on the lower level at the south end of the Jordan 
valley (Num, xxzxiil, 49)—and named with Ashdoth- 
pisgah and Beth-peor. It was one of the limits of the 
encampment of Israel before crossing the Jordan. It 
lay within the territory of Sihon, king of the Amorites 
(Josh. xii, 8), and was allotted to Reuben (Josh, xiii, 


20), but came at last into the hands of Moab, and form- 
ed one of the cities which were ‘'the glory of the coun- 
try” (Ezek. xxv, 9). According to Eusebius and Je- 
rome (Onomast. 6, v. BySaemovS, Bethsimuth) it was 
still called by the same name (roo: rii¢ ‘lopov9, Do- 
mus Isimuth), being ‘‘opposite Jericho, 10 to the 
south, near the Dead Sea,’’ meaning apparently eouth- 
east, and across the Jordan, It is evidently the Besi- 
moth (BnoipesS) captured by Placidus, the general of 
Vespasian (Josephus, War, iv, 7, 6). Schwarz (Pal- 
est. p. 228) states that there are still “the ruins of a 
Beth-Jisimuth altuated on the north-easternmost point 
of the Dead Sea, half a mile from the Jordan ;”’ a lo- 
cality which, although reported by no other traveller, 
prod be far from correct (Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 

Beth-Joub. See Ararors (prru-Joas). 

Beth-leaph’rah (Heb. Beyth le-Aphrak’, MQ 
FIs, house [00, 1. €.] of the fawn; Sept. and Valg. 
falsely translate olkog rard yihwra dpiy, domus pul- 
verie; Auth. Vers. ‘house of ykraht), 8 place named 
(only in Mic, i, 10, where there is evidently a play 
upon the word as if for Ip}, dust) in connection with 
other places of the Philistine coast (e.g. Gath, Accho 
yes ye’), Saphir, etc,), and not to bo confounded 
‘as by Henderson, in loc., after Gesenius and Winer) 
with the Benjamite Ophrah (Josh. xvil!, 28), but prob- 
ably identical with tho present village Beit-Affa, f 
miles south-east of Ashdod (Robinson's Researches, if, 
869 note; Van de Velde, 3fap). 

Beth-leb’ddth (Heb, Beyth Ledadih’, HIND Hg, 
Rouse of lionesses, Sept. Bnd\tBawS v. r. Baidad\ Gad 
and BadapwS), a town in the lot of Simeon (Josh. 

6), and therefore in the extreme south of Judah 
(xv, 82, where it is called simply Lenaors [q. v.]), 
probably in the wild country to which its name bears 
witness, In the parallel list in 1 Chron, iv, 81, the 
name is given Betx-start. Reland (Palest. p. 648) 
conjectures that it may have been the “toparchy of 
Bethleptephm” (Bs2Anrrngiiv), mentioned by Jose- 
. Phus (iar, iv, 8, 1) and Pliny (Betleptephene, v, 15), 
south of Jerusalem; but this is hardly probable (see 
also the improbable surmise of Korb in Jahn's Jahrd. 
J. Philol. iv, 114 8q.). , 


Beth’-lebem (Heb. Beyth-Le’chem, Sr>-m3, | Bethieh 
house of bread, perh. from the fertility of the region; ; 


Sept. and N. T. BySAcdu (but v, r. BarSudw in Josh, 

a! ai cdg te tpn eet lertaes in Neh. vii, 

; Josephus, BydrAs . nrdeua), the 
lam wa; Steph. Bys, Birdepa) 

1, One of the towns in Palestine, already in exist- 

ence at the time of Jacob's return to the country, 

when Sts name was Epnratu or Ertratau (sce Gen, 


of flesh), However this may be, the ancient name lin- 
gered as a famillar word in the mouths of the inhabit- 
ants of the place (Ruth i, 2; iv, 11; 1 Sam. xvii, 12), 
and in the poetry of the pealmists and prophets (Pes. 
cxxxii, 6; Mic. v, 2) to o late period. In the genea- 
logical lists of 1 Chron. it recurs, and Ephrath appears 
as a person—tho wife of Caleb and mother of Hur 
CAT) (il, 19, 51; iv, 4); the title of * father. of Beth- 
lebem” being bestowed both on Hur (iv, 4) and on Sel- 
ma, the son of Hur (ii, 51, 54). The name of Salms 
recalls a very similar name intimately connected with 
Bethlehem, namely, the father of Boaz, Salmash 
(rrgbt, Ruth iv, 20; Auth, Vers. ‘‘ Salmon’’) or Sal- 
mon (j10>, ver. 21), Hur is also named in Exod 
xxzxi, 2, and 1 Chron. fi, 20, as the father of Uri, the 
father of Bezaleel. In the East o trade or calling re 
mains fixed in one family for generations, and if there 
is any foundation for the tradition of the Targum that 
Jesse, the father of David, was ‘a weaver of the veils 
of the sanctuary" (7ary. Jonathan on 2 Sam. xxi, 19), 
he may have inherited the accomplishments and the 
profession of his art from his forefather, who was '‘fill- 
ed with the Spirit of God,” “to work all manzer of 
works,” and among them that of the embroiderer and 
the weaver (Exod. xxv, 85). At the date of the visit 
of Benjamin of Tudela there were still ‘‘twelve Jews, 
dyers by profession, living at Beth-lehem” (Benj. «f 
Tudela, ed. Asher, i, 75). The above tradition may 
possibly elucidate the allusions to the ‘‘weaver's 
beam” (whatever the ‘beam’? may be) which occur 
in the accounts of giants or mighty men plain by Ds- 
vid or his heroes, but not in any unconnected with him. 
After the conquest Bethlehem fell within the terri- 
tory of Judah (Judg. xvil, 7; 1 Sam. xvii, 12; Roth 
i, 1,2). As the Hebrew text now stands, however, it 
is omitted altogether from the list of the towns of Judsh 
in Joshua xv, though retained by the Sept. in the eler- 
en names which that version inserts between verses 59 
and 60. Among these it occurs between Theko (Te-- 
koa), Geew (comp. 1 Chron. iv, 4, 5), and Phagor 
(? Peor, ayuip), This omission from the Hebrew 
text is cei remarkable, but {t ie quite In kcep- 
ing with the obscurity in which Bethlehem remains 
throughout the whole of the sacred history. Not % 
speak of the nativity, which has made the name of 
em so familiar to the whole Christian and Mus 
sulman world, it was, as the birthplace of David, s place 
of the most important consequence to ancient Israel. 
And yet, from some cause or other, it never rose to any 
eminence, nor ever became the theatre of any action of 
business. It is difficult to say why Hebron and Jero- 
salem, with no special associations in their favor, Were 
fixed on as capitals, while the place in which the great 
ideal king, the hero and poet of the nation, drew 


xxxv, 16; xlviil, 7; Sopt, at Josh. xv, 59), which | 


seems not only to have been the ancient name of the 
city itself, but also of the surrounding region; its in- 
habitants being likewise termed Ernraturres (Ruth 


first breath and spent his youth remained an ‘! ordinary 
Judean village.” No doubt this is in part owing © 
what will be noticed presently—the isolated nature of 
its position; but that circumstance did not prevest 
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Gibeon, Ramah, and many other places situated on 
eminences from becoming famous, and is not sufficient 
to accoant entirely for such silence respecting a place 
so strong by uature, commanding one of the main 
roads, and the excellence of which as a military posi- 
tion may be safely inferred from the fact that at one 
time it was occupied by the Philistines as a garrison 
(2 Sam, xxili, 14; 1 Chron. xi, 16). Though not 
named as a Levitical city, it was apparently a residence 
of Levites, for fram it came the young man Jonathan, 
the son of Gerahom, who became the first priest of the 
Danites at thelr new northern settlement (Jadg. xvil, 
7; xvili, 80), and from ft also came the concubine of 
the other Levite, whose death at Gibeah caused the de- 
struction of the tribe of Benjamin (xix, 1-9). The 
Book of Ruth is a page from the domestic history 
Bethlehem ; the names, almost the very persons of the 
Bethlehemites are there brought before us; we are al- 
lowed to assist at their most peculiar customs, and to wit- 
ness the very springs of those events which have con- 
ferred immortality on the name ofthe place. Many of 
these customs were doubtless common to Jerael in gener- 
al, but one thing must have been peculiar to Bethlehem, 
What most strikes the view, after the charm of the 
general picture has lost its first bold on us, is the inti- 
mate connection of the place with Moab. Of the orl- 
gin of this connection no record exists, no hint of it 
has yet been discovered; but it continued in force for 
at least a century after the arrival of Ruth, till the 
time when her great-grandson could find no more se- 
cure retreat for his parents from the fary of Saul than 
the house of the King of Moab at Mizpeh (1 Sem. xxii, 
8,4). But, whatever its origin, here we find the con- 
nection in full vigor. When the famino occurs, the 
natural resource is to go to the country of Moab and 
‘continue there ;” the surprise of the city is occasion- 
ed, not at Naomi’s going, but at her return. Roth was 
“ not like” the handmaidens of Boaz: some difference 
of feature or complexion there was, doubtless, which 
distinguished the “children of Lot” from the children 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; but yet abe gloans after 
the reapers in the fleld without molestation or remark ; 
and when Boaz, in the most public manner possible, 
proclaims his intention of taking the stranger to be his 
wife, no voice of ramonstrance is raised, but loud con- 
gratulations are expressed; the parallel in the life of 
Jacob occura at ovce to all, and a blessing is invoked 
on the head of Ruth the Moabitess, that she may be 
like the two daughters of the Mesopotamian Nahor, 
“like Rachel and like Leah, who did build the house 
of Israel.’’ This, in the face of the strong denuncia- 
tions of Moab contained in the law, is, to any the least, 
very remarkable (seo Thomson, Land and Book, il, 
500 eq.). Moab ap elsewhere in connection with 
a place in Judah, Jashubi-lehem (1 Chr. iv, 22). We 
might be tempted to believe the name merely another 
form of Beth-lohem, if the context—the mention of Ma- 
reshah and Chozebe, places on the extreme west of the 
tribe—did not forbid it, 

The elevation of David to the kingdom does not ap- 
pear to have affected the fortunes of his native place. 
The residence of Saul acquired a new title specially 
from him, by which it was called even down to the 
latést time of Jewish history (2 Sam. xxi, 6; Josephus, 
War, v, 2, 1, TaBabeaovAy), but David did nothing 
to Bethlehem, or connect it with himself. 
The only touch of recollection which he manifesta for 
it is that recorded in the statement of his sudden long- 
ing for the water of the well by the gate of his child- 
hood (2 Sam. xxiii, 16). Bethlehem was fortified by 
Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi, 6), but it does not appear to 
have been a place of much importance; for Micah, ex- 
tolling the moral pre-eminence of Bethlehem, says, 
“Thou, Bethlehem-Ephratah, though thou be little among 
the thousands of Judah," etc, (Micah v, 2), Matthew 
quotes this as, ‘And thou, Bethlehem of Judah, art 
not the least of the cities of Judah,” etc, (Matt. fi, 6), 
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which has the appearance of a discrepancy. But it ts 
anawered thet a city may be hte without being the 
least, or that the evangelist may have quoted from 
memory, and hence the alight difference in expression, 
while the sense remains the same. By the time of the 
captivity, the inn of Chimham by (>¥8="' close to”) 
Bethlehem appears to have become the recognised 
point of departare for travellers to Egypt (Jer. xii, 17) 
— cavavanserai or khan (M53; sce Stanley, App. 
§ 90), perhaps the identical one which existed there at 
the time of our Lord («ard\vya), like those which still 
exist all over the East at the stations of travellers. 
Lastly, ‘children of Bethlehem” to the number of 
128 returned from Babylon (Ezra ii, 21), which, with 


of | the 56 from the neighboring Netophah, slightly differs 


from the sum 188 of the parallel passage (Neb. vii, 26). 
Tn the New Testament Bethlehem retains its distinc- 
tive title of Bethlehem-judah (Matt, ii, 1, 5), and once, 
in the announcement of the angels, the “city of Da- 
vid"? (Luke ii,4; and comp. John vii, 42; xajpn; cas- 
tellum). Its connection with the history of Christ Is 
too familiar to all to need any notice here; the remark 
should merely be made, that as in the earlier history 
less is recorded of the place after the youth of David 
than before, so, in the later, nothing occurs after the 
birth of our Lord to indicate that any additional im- 
portance or interest was fastened on the town. In 
fact, the passages just quoted and the few which fol- 
low exhaust the references to it in the N. T. (Matt. 
ii, 6, 8,16; Luke li, 15). 

After this nothing is heard of it till near the middle 
of the 2d century, when Justin Martyr speaks of our 
Lord's birth as having taken place ‘‘in a certain cave 
very close to the village,” which cave he goes on to 
eay bad been specially pointed ont by Isaiah as ‘a 
sign.” The passage from Iealah to which he refers is 
xxxili, 18-19, in the Sept. version of which occurs the 
following: “ He shall dwell on high; His place of de- 
fence shall be in a lofty cave of the strong rock"’ 
(Jastin, Dial. ec, Tryph. § 78,70). Such is the earliest 
supplement wo possess to the meagre indications of 
the narrative of the Gospel ; and while it is not possi- 
ble to say with certalhty that the tradition is true, 
there fa no certainty in discrediting it. There is noth- 
ing in itself very probable—nor certainly is there in most 
eases where the traditional scenes of events are Jaid in 
caverns—in the supposition that the place in which 
Joseph and Mary took shelter, and where was the 
‘manger’ or ‘‘atall” (whatever the gary may have 
been), was a cave in the limestone rock of which the 
eminence of Bethichem is composed. Yet it is not nec- 
essary to asanme that Justin’s quotation from Isaiah is 
the groand of an inference of his own; it may equally 
be an authority happily adduced by him in support of 
the existing tradition. Still the step from the belief 
that the nativity may have taken place in a cavern, to 
the belief that the present subterraneous vault or crypt 
is that cavern, is an equally doubtful ope. (See below.) 
Evenin the 150 years tbat had passed when Justin wrote, 
so much had happened at Bethlehem that it is difficult 
to believe that the true spot could have been accurately 
preserved. In that interval not only had the neighbor- 
hood of Jerusalem been overrun and devastated by the 
Romans at the destraction of the city, bat the Emperor 
Hadrian, among other desecration, is said to have plant- 
od agrove of Adonis at the spot (/ucus inumbrabat A doni- 
dis, Jerome, Ep, Paul,), This grove remained at Beth- 
lehem for no less than 180 years, viz. from A.D. 135 
till 815. After this the place was purged of its abom- 
Inations by Constantine, who, about A,D, 880, erected 
the present charch (Eussb. }'i¢, Const. 8,40, See Tob- 
ler, p. 102, note). The brief notice of Eusebius in the 
Onomasticon (8. 7. Bn9Atép) locates it 6 miles 8. of Je- 
rnealem, to which Jerome (id, 8, v. Bethlehem) adds a 
reference to the “ tower of Edar" and his own cell in the 
locality. The Crasaders, on their apnroach to Jerv=- 
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lem, first took possession of Bethlehem, at the entreaty 
of its Christian inhabitants. 
Baldwin I erected it into an 


desolated b 
There was formerly a Mohammedan quarter, but, af- 
ter the rebellion in 1884, this was destroyed by order 
of Ibrahim Pasha (Tobler, Bethlehem, Bern, 1849). 
There never has been any dispute or doubt about 
the site of Bethlehem, which has always been an in- 
habited place, and, from {ts sacred associations, has 


been visited by an unbroken series of pilgrims and | 


travellers, The modern town of Beit-Jahm lies to the 
E. of the main road from Jerusalem to Hebron, 4} 
miles from the former, It covers the E. and N.E. 
parts of the ridge of @ ‘long gray hill’’ of Jura lime- 
stone, which stands nearly due E, and W., and {s about 
a mile in length. The hill has a deep valley on the 
N. and another on the 8. The west end shelves down 
gradually to the valley; but the east end is bolder, 
and overlooks a plain of some extent. The slopes of 
the ridge are in many parts covered by terraced gar- 
dens, shaded by rows of olives with figs and vines, the 
terraces sweeping round the contour of the hill with 
great regularity. The many olive and fig orchards, 
and vineyards round about, are marks of industry and 
thrift; and the adjacent fields, though stony and rough, 
produce, nevertheless, good crops of grain. On the 
top of the hill lies the village in a kind of irregular 
triangle, at about 160 yards from the apex of which, 
and separated from it by a vacant space on the ex- 
treme eastern part of the ridge, spreads the noble 
basilica of St. Helena, ‘half church, half fort,” now 
embraced by its three convents, Greek, Latin, and 
Armenian, It is now a large and straggling village, 
with one broad and principal street. The houses have 
not domed roofs like those of Jerusalem and Ramleh ; 
they are built for the most part of clay and bricks; 
and every house is provided with an apiary, the bee- 
hives of which are constructed of a series of earthen 
pots ranged on the house-tops. The inhabltants are 
said to be 8000, and were all native Christians at the 
time of the most recent visits; for Ibrahim Pasha, 
finding that the Moslem and Christian inhabitants 
were always at strife, caused the former to withdraw, 
and left the village in quiet possession of the latter, 
whose numbers had always greatly predominated 
(Wilde's Narrative, li, 411). The chief trade and man- 
ufacture of the inhabitants consist of beads, crosses, 
and other relica, which are sold at a great profit. 
Some of the articles, wrought in mother-of-pearl, are 
carved with more skill than one would expect to fod 
in that remote quarter, The people are said to be re- 
markable for their ferocity and rudeness, which {s in- 
deed the common character of the inhabitants of most 
of the places accounted holy in the East. Travellers 
remark the good looks of the women, the substantial, 
clean appearance of the houses, and the general air of 
comfort (for an Eastern town) which prevails. 

At the farthest extremity of the town is the Latin 
convent, connected with which is the Church of the 
Nativity, said to have been built by the Empress 
Helena, It has suffered much from time, but still 
bears manifest traces of its Grecian origin, and is al- 
leged to be the most chaste architectural building now 
remaining in Palestine. It is a spacions and handsome 
hall, consisting of a central nave amid aisles separated 
from each other by rows of tall Corinthian of 
gtay marble. As there is no ceiling, the lofty roof is 
exposed to view, composed (according to some) of the 
cedars of Lebanon, etill in good preservation, and affords 
& fine spocimen of the architecture of that age. Two 
spiral staircases lead to the cave called the ‘Grotto 
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of the Nativity,” which is about 20 feet below the Lewell 
of the church. This cave is lined with Italien mamr- 


occupled by the meteor which intimated that 


floor, is a block of white marble, hollowed out 
form of a manger, and said to mark the place 
one in which the infant Jesus was laid. His attenticmm 
is afterward directed to the “Sepulchre of the 
cents;”’ to the grotto in which St. Jerome passed 


a 

a 
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would have in the case of a 
can be traced up to a period not remote 
the event commemorated ; and this event was 
portant as to make the scene of it a point of 
remitting attention, that the knowledge of thet 
‘was not likely to be Jost. This view would be 
strengthened if it could be satisfactorily proved 
Adrian, to cast odium upon the mysteries of the 
tian religion, not only erected statues of J 
Venua over the holy sepulchre and on Calvary, 
eanios atnaten amet 
em. But against tradition, whatever ma: 
ite value, we have in the present case to place the 
improbability that a subterranean cavern like this, with 
a steep descent, should ever have been used as a stable 
for cattle, and, what is more, for the stable of a khan or 
carapanserai, which doubtless the ‘‘inn” of Luke ii, 7 
was. Although, therefore, it Is true that cattle are, 
and always have been, stabled in caverns in the East, 
yet certainly not in such caverns as this, which appears 
to have been originally a tomb, Old empty tombs 
often, it is argued, afford shelter to man and cattle; 
but such was not the case among the Jews, who held 
themselves ceremonially defiled by contact with sepal- 
chres, Besides, the circumstance of Christ’s having 
been born in a cave would not bave been less remark- 
able than his being laid in a manger, and was more 
likely to have been noticed by the evangelist, if it had 
occurred ; and it is also to be observed that the present 
grotto is at some distance from the town, whereas - 
Christ appears to have been born in the town; and, 
whatever may be the case in the open country, it has 
never been usual in towns to employ caverns as stables 
for cattle. To this we may add the suspicion which 
arises from the fact that the local traditions seem to 
connect with caverns almost every interesting event 
recorded in Scripture, as ifthe ancient Jews had been 
@ nation of troglodytes. See Cave. All that can be 
said about the ‘‘holy places” of Bethlebem hss been 
well said by Lord Nugent (1, 18-21), and Mr. Stanley 
(p. 488-442). (See also, though interspersed with mach 
irrelevant matter, Stewart, p. 246, 834.0q.) Of the gr- 
chitecture of the church very little is known; for a 
resumé of that little, see Fergusson’s Handbook of Ar- 
chitectere, p, 624; also Salzmann’s Photographs end 
the Etude accompanying them (p. 72). Mr. Stanley 
states that the present roof is constructed from English 
oak given to the church by Edward I'V (Sin. aad Pal. 
p. 141,489). Tobler, p. 104 mote, addaces the au 
of Eutychins that the present church is the work of Jus- 
tinlan, who destroyed that of Constantine es not suf- 
ficiently magnificent. One fect is associated with a 
portion of the crypt of this church, namely, that here, 
“beside what he believed to be the cradle of the Chris- 
tan faith,” St. Jerome lived for more than 80 years, 
leaving a lasting monument of his sojourn (as is com- 
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monly helleved) in the Vulgate transistion of the Bi- | invisibly present with a real presence in the blessed 
bile (Werner, De Bethi, op, Hieron, Stade, 1769). Eucharist, and that the bread is really, and truly, and 

On the north-east side of the town is a deep valley, | Properly changed into the very body of our Saviour 
alleged to be that in which the angels appeared to the | Christ, and that it, the holy Encharist, is offered up as 
shepherds announcing the birth of the Saviour (Luke | ® sacrifice for all Christians, both quick and dead. It 
fi, 8), It is situated in the plain below and east of the| then asserts the doctrine of baptism; denies the doc- 
convent, about a mile from the walls; and adjacent is a| ‘rine of final perseverance, maintains the necessity of 
very small, poor village, called BeitSahur, to the east of | episcopacy to a church, the superiority of virginity to 
which are the unimportant remains of a Greek church, | matrimony, the infallibility of the Catholic Church, 
These buildings and rains are surrounded by olive| the invocation of saints, the use of images, and the ne- 
trees (Seetzen, li, 41, 42), Here, in Arculf’s time, ‘‘by | cessity of fasting, This letter received the signatares 
the tower of Ader,” was a church dedicated to the three | of forty-six metropolitans and bishops, including that 
shepherds, and containing their monuments (Arculf, of Dionysius, In March the council assembled at 
p. 6). But this plain is too rich ever to have been al-| Bethlehem, Dositheus of Jerusalem presiding. The 
lowed to lie in pasturage, and it is more likely to have| first act of the council was an ineffectual attempt to 
been then occupied, as it is now, and as it doubtless|¢xculpate Cyril Lucar from the charge of Calvinism 
was in the days of Rath, by corn-fields, and the sheep| brought against him, and.to deny the authenticity of 
to have been kept on the hills—Smith,e.v.; Kitto, ,v.| the confession attributed to him. They then proceed 

In the same valley is a fountain, said to be that for|*° declare that the confession, whoever was its author, 
the water of which David longed, and which threa of | W## never that of the Greek Church, and they repeat 
his mighty men procured for him at the hazard of their|#d authenticate the synods of Constantinople and 
lives (2 Sam. xxiii, 16-18). Dr. Clarke stopped and Jaasy, concluding with a confeasion of faith founded 
drank of the delicious water of this fountain, and from| 0? that of Peter Mogilas, though in many respects 
its correspondence with the intimations of the ascred| differing from it. Its contents are: Art. 1, On the 
historian and of Josephus (Ast, vil, 12, 4), as well as| Trinity and the procession of the Holy Ghost from 
from the permanency of natural fountains, he con- the Father alone. 2. On the authority of the Church 
cludes that there can be no doubt of ite identity. (Sea|% Interpret Holy Scriptures, 8. Against the doc- 
Hackett's Illustra. of Script. p. 294-800.) Others find| ‘Fine of irrespective predestination. 4. Against those 
the traditional well of David in a group of three cis- who call God the author of evil. 5. On the same, 
terns, more than half a mile away from the present and on Divine Providence in turning evil into good. 
town, on the other side of the wady on the north. A|6 On original sin. 7. On the incarnation and pas- 
few yards from the western end of the village are two sion. 8, That there is but one Mediator, Jesus Christ ; 
apertures, which have the appearance of wells; but nevertheless, that the Charch may and ought to have 
they are morely openings to a cistern connected with| Tecourse to the intercession of the blessed Virgin 


the aqueduct below, snd, according to Dr. Robinson| 804 otber saints. 9. That faith working by love, i. e. 
(Researches, i, 168), ‘there ls now no well of living| by the fulfilment of the commandments, justifies, 10. 


water in or near the town.” See WELL. 

Bethlehem has been more or less fully described by 
most travellers in Palestine —— also Palast. 
p- 648 eq.; Rosenmiller, Alterth. II, fi, 276 #q.; Ver- 
poortenn, Fuscic. Dissert, Coburg, 1789; Spanhelm, 
De § Dom. nostri, Berl. 1695; Wernsdorf, De 

mo ap. Hieron, Viteb, 1769). Treatises on va- 
tions peints connected with the place, especially as the 
scene of the Nativity, have been written by Ammon 
(Gott, 1779), Buddeus (Jen. 1727), Ernesti (Lips. 1776), 
Feuerlein (Gott. 1744), Frischmuth (Jen. 1662), K6- 

nn (Schlesw. 1807), Krauee (Lips. 1699), Mal- 
ler (Rost. 1652), Oetter (Narnb, 1774), Osiander (Tub, 
1722), Rebkopf (Helmst. 1772), Scalden (Otium theol. 
p. 795 8q.), Scherf (Lips, 1704), Schwarz (Cob, 1728 
same (ib. 1782), same (ib. eod.), Strauch (Viteb. 1661 
same (ib. 1683), Vogel (Regiom. 1706), Wegner (Bran- 
dsb. 1690), Ziebich (Viteb. 1751) ; Candis(Jen. 1780), 

2. A town inthe portion of Zebulun, named only in 
connection with Idalah in Josh, xix, 15. It bas been 
discovered by Dr. Robinson (Bibliotheca Sacra, 1858, 
121) at Beit-Lahm, about six miles west of Wasanetes 
and lying between that town and the main road from 
Akksa to Gaza (comp. Schwarz, Palest, p.172). Robin- 
son characterizes it as ‘‘a very miserable village, none 
more so in all the country, and without a trace of an- 
tiquity except the name’’ (Bid. Res. new ed. iil, 113). 


Bethlehem, Cocxcit or, held at Bethlehem in 
March, 1672, but commonly named the Council of Je- 
rusalem. It seems to have been brought about by 
French influence, with the aim of procuring from the 
Greeks a confession of the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion (Covel, Greek Church, p, 146). Dionysius, patri- 
arch of Constantinople, at the suggestion of Dositheus, 
patriarch of Jerusalem, in Janoary, 1672, prepared an 
ensyclical letter, which was sent round to the various 


That there is a visible Catholic Church; that epis- 
copacy is essential to it, and that it is an order en- 
tirely distinct from the priesthood. 11. Of members 
of the church Hving In sin, 12. Of the teaching of 
the Holy Ghost by the fathers and by the @cumen- 
{cal Choreh. 18, Of good works. 14. Of free will. 
15. That there are seven sacraments, 16, Of the ne- 
cessity of regeneration in baptism. 17. Of the Holy 
Eucharist; aseerts the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
and condemns consubstantiation, 18. Clearly admits 
the Latjn doctrine of purgatory, As tothe canon of 
Scripture, the council admitted the title of the apocry- 
phal books to be considered as canonical. It assented 
to the doctrine of the second Council of Nicwa with 
regard toimages. The acts are signed by Dositheus, 
the patriarch of Jerusalem, Nectarius, the ex-patri- 
arch, seven other prelates, and the proxy of one ab- 
sent; also by sixty-one other ecclesiastics; ten signed 
in Arabic, the rest in Greek; the date is March 20, 
1672.—Neale, History of the Oriental Church; Landon, 
Manual of Councils, p. 80 sq. ; Palmer, Dissertations on 
the Orthodox Communion (Lond. 1858); Christian Re- 
membrancer, July, 1858, p. 90, 

Beth’lehemite (Heb. Beyth hal-Lachmi’, 1°23 
sonbn, Sept. BySAccuirnc or BarS\ueuirne, occasion- 
ally bac BySdeip or dv rg BnS)eéx), an inhabitant of 
Brera.ene (q. v.) in Judah (1 Sam. xvi, 1, 18; xvii, 
68; 2 Sam. xxi, 19). 

Bethlehemites. 1. An order of knights, estab- 
lished by Pope Pius IT. on Jan. 18,1459. The chief 
mission of this order was to fight against the Turks, 
and to oppose their farther advance in Europe. Their 
chief seat was to be at Lemnos, They were to have 
an elective grand master, and to embrace knights and 

Their costume was to be white, with a red 
cross, and for their support the pope assigned to them 


prelates for the approval af thoee who should be una-| the property of several military ordera which ho sup- 


ble to attend the council. It asserts, in the first place, 
the seven sacraments, and declares an unequivocal be- 
lief that the living body of our Lord Jesus Christ is 


. As the Turks soon after retook Lemnos, thy 
order of the knights of Bethlehem was supprease 
See Dictionnaire des Ordres Religicux, 1, 472. 
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@. An order of English monks. Our information 
of this order is very meagre. According to Matthew 
Paris (Hist, Anglic. p. 689), they obtained in 1257 a 
residence at Cambridge, England, and bad a costume 
similar to that of the Dominicans, with the only ex- 
ception that they wore on the breast a red star with 
five rays and a small disc of blue color, in memory 
of that star which, according to the Scriptures, guided 
the Eastern magi to Bethlehem at the birth of the 
Saviour. The time of the foundation of the order, 
its subsequent development, and its specific object are 
not known. All the authors which speak of it confine 


themselves to a description of the costume, and even 
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after some opposition on the part of the Franciscans, 
was approved by the bishop. The main object of this 
order is to look after and attend to the sick in ho | 
pitals, Pope Innocent XI approved of the order in 
1687, and commanded the Hospitallers, or brethren 
of the order, to follow the rule of Augustine. Ther 
wear round the neck a medal representing the Linh 
of Jesus Christ at Bethlehem; and as to their dress, 
they follow the Capuchins, but wear shoes, and haves 


the order was founded at the same time by Mary Ann 
del Galdo. The parent-house is at Guatemala, and there 
are about forty houses in Central and South America— 


with regard to this there is a discrepancy in their 
statements, as Schoonebeck (/istoire des Ordres Reli- 
giewx) reports that it was black. One author (Hadri- 
an Dammand) speaks of star-wearing knights, and it 
has therefore been doubted whether the “ star-wear- 
ing knights’' and the Bethlehemites were the same or- 
der (with different costumes), or two different orders, 
—Wetzer und Welte, i, 687. 


Helyot, Ord. Religieuz,i, 477; Wetzer und Weltr, i, 6&8. 


Beth’-lehem-Ju’dah (Heb. Beyth Le’ chem Yeko- 
dah, MTN DMS MZ, Sept. By9Aréps "Tovda), a more 
distinctive title (Judg. xvii, 7,8, 9; xix, 1, 18; Roth 
£1; 1 Som. xvil, 12) for the place usually 
simply BuTHLeuem (q. v.), in the tribe of Judah. 

Beth-leptepha (Reland, Pulest. p. 648), the cop 
ital of Bothlopthephene (Pliny, v, 15), a district oppo 
site Pella, on the west of the Jordan (Josephus, Wa, 
iv, 8, 1); perhaps identical with the ruined site Beit- 
J{fa, at the north base of Mt. Gilboa (Van de Velde, 
Narrative, il, 866). See Betuvita. 

Bethlo’mon (Ba:9\wpudy), an incorrect form (1 
Eedr. v, 17) of tho name Beruteanen in Jndab (comp. 
Ezra ji, 21). 


Bethlehemite Monk in Engtand. 


3. An order of monks and nuns in Central America, 
founded at Guutemala about 1660. The founder of 
the order was Pierre de Betencourt, born in 1619 at 
Teneriffe, one of the Canary Islands. Ho showed 
from boyhood a great predilection for an ascetic life. 
Tn 1650 he made a voyage to Guatemala, and while 
there resolved to enter the priesthood, and to become 
a missionary in Japan. To that end be studied for 
three years in the college of the Jesuits; but, making 
no satisfactory progress in his studies, he became a 
tailor, and subsequently a sexton. In 1655 he distrib- 
uted his savings, twenty plastres, among the poor, 
entered the third order of the Franciscans, and estab- 
lished a free-schoo) for poor children. Soon after he 
established a hospital and several more schools, nnd 
began to receive associates, whom he organized into a 
“Congregation of Bethlehem.” Ho died April 25, 
1667. Some time before his death he had sent Broth- 
er Anthony of the Cross to Spain for the purpose of 
obtaining the royal sanction of his hospital. The 
patent did not arrive at Guatemala until eight days 
after his death, It commanded the Spanish authori- 
ties not only to protect the new congregation, but to 
seek to enlarge It, The bishop of the diocese received 
similar orders, and he accordingly granted to them 
the right of publicly celebrating in their church the 
mass. After the death of Betencourt, Brother An- 

. thony became his successor as chief of the congrega- 
tion, and gave to it, in accordance with the wish of 
the founder, a regular monestic constitution, which, 


Beth-ma’ichah (Heb. Beyth Maakak’ [or han- 
Maakah’}, (or M2ZBN) MSTO Mp, howe of [the] 
Maachoh; always with the prefix Abel or Abelah ; Sept. 
Baydxa, or BaSpaaya v.r. Oayaaya, etc.), a place 
namcd in 2 Sam. xx, 14, 15, and there occurring more 
as a definition of the position of ABEL than for itself; 
more fully called ABEL-BETH-MAACHAH (q. ¥.) in 2 
Kings xv, 29, In the absence of more information, 
we can only conclude that it is identical with Mas- 
CHAH, or ARAM-MAACHAR, one of the petty Srrio 
kingdoms in the north of Palestine. See ARAM. 

Beth-mar’oabdth (Heb, Beyth Martaboih’, "3 
FISD, Aowse of chariofs, in Chron. ; Sept. BarSpap- 
xaBusd vy. r. BaSpapipwd; or with the art. in Josh, 
Beth-ham-markaboth’, ay Ray ole 
tots; Sept, DySapepyaBeS v. r, Bard, B, 
BarSappapyac3uS), one of the towns ee sit. 
uated to the extreme south of Judah, with Zikleg 224 
Hormah (Josh, xix, 5; 1 Chron, fv, 81), Wht 
‘“charlots’’ can have been in use in this rough and 


leathern girdle round the waist. A female branch of — 


BETHMAUS 


785 
thinly-inhabited part of the country, at a time so early | 


BETHPHAGE 
plored, and all that is known is that the vegetation Is 


as that at which these lists of towns purport to have very thick, betokening an abundance of water. The 


been made out, we know not. Ata later perlod—that 
of Solomon—' chariot cities" are named, and a regu- 
lar trade with Egypt in chariots was carried on (1 
Kings ix, 19; 2 Chron. viii, 6; 1 Kings x, 29; 2 Chron. 
i, 17), which would naturally require dépits or stop- 
ping-places on the road '‘ up” to Palestine (Stanley, p. 
160), In the parallel list, Josh. xv, 80,81, Mapmax- 
RAH (q. v.) occurs in place of Beth-marcaboth ; possi- 
bly the latter was enbstituted for the former after the 
town had become the resort of chariots.—Smitb, s. v. 
Comp. Hazar-susag. 

BethmAlis (BySpaotc), a place located by Jose- 
phus (Life, § 12) at 12 stadia from Tiberias, toward 
Sepphoris, and thought by Lightfoot (Chorogr. ch. 7#) 
to be the Beth-3faon (j)S0 M°3) of the Talmud (Tol- 
eephath Shebdiith, ch. vil), in Lower Galilee; probably 
the nt rains Kulat Jbm-Ifaan, a little west of 
Mejdel (Magdala), along the Sea of Galilee (comp. 
Schwarz, p.177), Comp, Betu-mron; Maox, 

Beth-me’tin (Heb. Beyth Mein’, jise "J, Aowe 
of habitation or of Baal-Jfeon; Sept. oikog Mawy v. r. 
Mass9), a place tn the tribs of Reuben (Jer. xl viil, 28) ; 
elsewhere (Josh, xiii, 17) given in the full form Bern- 
BAAL-MEON (q. v.). See also Berueais. 

Beth-mer’hak (Heb. Beyth ham-Merchak’, 1°2 
PITT yT, house of the remotences ; Sept. translates olcog 
6 paxpav, Vulg. procul a domo; A. Y. “‘a place that 
was far off'’), apparently the proper name of a locality 
near Jerusalem, and not far beyond the brook Kidron, 
where King David first halted in his exit from the 
city on the rebellion of Absalom (2 Sam. xv, 17); 
doubtless a designation of the environs outside the 
city wall, in the valley of Jehoshaphat, as being the 
extreme limit of the houses, 

Beth-mil’lo (Heb. Beyth Milo’, wibo my, [or 
Nd0,] wallbowe; Sept. oleog Maadw or Madhu; 
Vulz. oppidum [or domus] Mello; Auth. Vers. ‘‘ house 
of Millo”’), the name of two localities. See Mito. 

1. A fortress (or, according to the Targum, a vil- 
lage) near Shechem (Judg. ix, 20); apparently the 
same with the citadel (972%, tower) of the place (Judg. 
ix, 46-49). See SuecHEm. 

2. A eastle or fortification of Jerusalem, where King 
Jehoash was slain (2 Kings xil, 20, where it is defined as 
being situated ‘‘ on the descent to Sillo,’’q. v.); proba- 
bly in the quarter of the same name, See JERUSALEM. 

Beth-nim’rah (Heb. Beyth Nimrah’, 7139 MD, 
house of lis water; Sept. 1) Naya and B Hod, 
with pe sat readings), one of the “ fenced cities” 
on the east of the Jordan taken and ‘built’ by the 
tribe of Gad (Num, xxxii, 86), and described as lying 

“in the valley” (P22) beside Betb-haran (Josh. 
xiii, 27). In Num. xxxii, 3, it is named simply Nim- 
matt (q. v.). The ‘Waters of Nimrim,” which are 
named in the denunclations of Moab by Isaiah (xv, 6) 
and Jeremiah (xviii, 84), mast, from the context, be 
in the same locality. See Nimaim, By Eusebius and 
Jerome (Onom. s. v. BySvaBpay, Bethamnaram) the 
village (called by them Bethnabrie, BySvafpic, Beth- 
amnaris) is said to bave been still standing five miles 
north of Livias (Beth-haran), The Talmudists call it 
also Beth Nimrin (39932 MB, comp. Targum on Num. 
xxxil,8)or Beth-Namer ("29 M"D, 2“ panther-house,"” 
Peak, iv, 5; comp. Schwarz, p. 282). The name still 
survives in the Nakr-Nemrin, the Arab appellation of 
the lower end of the Wady Shoalb, where the waters 
of that valley discharge themselves into the Jordan 
close to one of the regular fords a few miles above 
Jericho (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 855). It has been seen 
by Seetzem (Reisen, 1854, ii, 818) and Robinson (Re- 
searches, ii, 279), bat dose not appear to have been ex- 
DD 


Wady Shoaib runs back up into the eastern moun- 
tains as far as es-Salt, Ita name (the modern form 
of Hobab?) connects it with the wanderings of the 
children of Israel, and a tradition still clings to the 
neighborhood that it was down this valley they de- 
scended to the Jordan (Seetzen, li, 877). 

It seams to have escaped notice how nearly the re- 
quirements of BeTHAsana (y. v.) are met in the cir- 
cumstances of Bethnimrab—its abundance of water 
and its situation close to “the region round about Jor- 
tod 'Topddvou, i. e. the Ciccar of 

of Jericho), immediately accessi- 


ble to “Jerusalem and all Judma’’ (John i, 28; Matt. 
iil, 6; Mark i, 5) by the direct and ordinary road from 
the capital. Add to this that in the Sept. the name 
of Bethnimrah is found nearly assuming the form 
of Bethabare—BavSavafipd, BySaipa, BiSapaia (see 
Holmes and Parsons’ text).—Smith, ». v. 

Betho’ron (BarSwpev), a Greecized form (Judith 
iv, 4) of the town Beru-woron (q.v.), 

Beth-pa’let (Heb. Bey/h Pe/let, 229 M72, howe 
of escape, but found only ‘in pause,” Beyth Pa’ let, 
SW MD [or "M"D]; Sept. ByIpired and BySpaddr 
or BacSeaha9), one of the towns in the extreme south 
of Judah (1. ©. assigned to Simeon), named between 
Heshmon and Hazar-shual (Josh. xv, 27), and inhab- 
ited after the captivity (Neh. xi, 26, where it is Angli- 
cized ‘‘ Beth-phelet"). It corresponds possibly to the 
“‘conaiderable ruin” on Tell el-Ki (Robinson's 
Researches, }i, 620), a short distance N.E. of Moladal: 
(Van de Vekle, Aap). 

Beth-paz’zez (Heb. Beyth Putstects', ykp m2, 
house of dispersion ; Sept. BySpaane v. tr. Bnpoagii:), a 
town foe the border) of Issachar, named in connec- 
tion with En-haddah (Josh. xix, 21); possibly the rn- 
Ined sito Beit-Jena, about five miles west of the south 
end of the Lake of Galilos (Van de Velde, A/ap). 

Beth-pe’dr (Heb. Beyth Pedr’, “30 M"2, house 
of Peor,i.o. temple of Baal-Peor; Sept, oicog @oywp, 
but in Josh. BySgoywp or BarOgoywn), a place in Moab, 
no doubt dedicated to the god Baal-peor, on the east 
mae E 8 ; —o rahi and Jerome (Onomust, 
6. , it lay opposite Jericho, and 
oix Brisa ta vio es Bethebaran, It was in the 

of the tribe of Reuben (Josh, xiii, 20). In 
the Pentateuch the name occurs in @ formala by which 
one of the last balting-places of the children of Terac! 
{s designated—‘'the ravine ("M3I7) over against (b32) 
Beth-peor’’ (Deut, lil, 29; iv, 46). In this ravine Moses 
was probably buried (Deut. xxxiv, 6). It appears to 
have been situated on the slope of the eminence (Nebo 
or Peor), about half way between Heshbon and the 
north end of the Dead Sea. 

Here, as in other cases, the Beth- may be a Hebrew 
sabetitution for Bsal-, or the name may be an abbre- 
viation of Baal-peor (q. v.).—Smith, 0. v. 


Beth’phagd (BnSpayi and BnS¢ayz, prob. for 
Syro-Chald, MAD MD, Aruse of the unripe fig), the 
name of a village (cwun) on the Mount of Olives, 
along the road from Jerusalem to Jericho, and situated 
at 2 fork of the road, where our Lord, on his way 
from Bethany to Jerusalem, procured an ase just be- 
fore reaching the summit of the Mount of Olives 
(Matt, xxi,1; Mark xi,1; Lake xix, 29), From the 
two being twice mentioned together (Mark xi, 1; 
Luke xix, 29), it was apparently close to Betnuany 
(q. v.), and it appears (from Matt. xxi, 1) to have boon 
nearer to the city. The fact of our Lord's making 
Bethany his nightly lodying-place (Matt. xxi, 17, etc.) 
is no confirmation of its direction from Bethphage, since 
he would doubtleee take up his abode in a place where 
he had friends, even though it were not the first placo 


BETH-PHELET 


at which he arrived on the road. Dr. Robinson argues | 
(Researches, ii, 108) from the order of the names in’ 
these passages that Bethphage lay to the east of Begh- | 
any instead of westward, as tho local tradition states; | 
but his view has evidently been blassed by his arrange- 
ment of the gospel narrative at 
he places this event on the way from Jericho Instead | 
of after the feast at Bethany (see his Harmony of the 
Gospels compared with Strong’s Harmony and 

tion). The name of Bethphage occurs often in the 
Talmud (Buxtorf, Lew Talm. col. 1891); and the Jew- 
Ish glossarists misled (see Huy, Aind. i, 18,19) Light- 
foot (Chorog. Cent. ch. xli) and Otho (Lez. Rabb. p.101 
eq.) to regard it as a district extending from the foot 
of the Mount of Olives to the precincts of Jerusalem, 
and including the village of the same name (comp. 
Schwarz, Palest. p. 257). By Eusebius and Jerome 


\ 


no indication of its 
as a village of the priests, possibly deriving the namo 
from ‘‘ Beth-phace,” signifying In Syriac the “ house 
of the jaw,’’ as the jaw in tho sacrifices was the portion 
of the priests (Reland, p. 658). Schwarz (p. 263 sq.) 
appears to place Bethphage on the southern shoulder 
of the “‘ Mount of Offence,” above the village of Siloam, 
and therefore west of Bethany. No remains which 
coald answer to such a have been found (Rob- 
inaon, fi, 108), and tho traditional site is above Betha- 
ny, half way between that village and the top of the 
mount (see Feustel, De Beil Lipa. 1686). Dr. 
Olin mentions (7¥ae. ii, 257) having seen foundations 
of houses aud a cistern hewn in the rock at that place. 
Dr. Barclay, however (City of the Great King, p. 66), 
identifies Bethphage with traces of foundations and 
cisterns on the rocky S.W. spur of Olivet, a few hun- 
dred yards to the eouth of the Jericho-Jerusalem road, 
between Bethany and the Kidron (comp, Stewart, Tent 
and Khan, p. 882). The name of Bethphage, thc sig- 
nification of which, as given above, is generally accept- 
ed, ia, like those of Bethany, Caphonatha, Bezetha, and 
the Mount of Olives fteelf, a testimony to the ancient 
fruitfalness of this district (Stanley, p. 187). 
Beth’-phelet (Neb. xi, 26). See Bern-Paver. 
Beth’-rapha (Heb. Beyth Rapha’, RPS N32, 
house of Rapha, or of the giant; Sept. BaOpiga v. r. 
Ba3paia), a name occurring in the genealogy of Judah 
as apparently the eldest of the three sons of Eshton, 
“men of Rechah" (1 Chron, iv, 12). B.C. post 1618, 
There is a Rapha in the line of Benjamin and else- 
where, but no apparent connection exists between 
those and this, nor has the name been identified as be- 
Jonging to any place.—Smith, s.v. See Rerwarm. 
Beth’-rehob (Heb. Beyth-Rechob’, 31M""r"3, 
house of Rehob ; Sept. oixog ‘Pow [v. ¥. ‘PaaG] and 
BasSpow [v. r. ‘PowB, BaYpady, and even Tw/3]), o 
place mentioned as having near it the valley in which 
lay the town of Laish or Dan (Judg. xviii, 28). It 
was one of the little kingdoms of Aram or Syria, liko 
Zobsh, Maschah, and Isb-tob, in company with which 
it was hired by the Ammonites to fight against David 
(2 Sam. x, 6). See Anam, In ver. 8 the name oc- 
curs in the shorter form of Rehob, In which form it fs 
doubtless again mentioned in Num, xiij, 21. Being, 
however, ‘far from Sidon” (Judg. xviii, 28), this 
place must not be confounded with two towns of the 
name of Rehob in the territory of Asher. See Renon. 
Robinson conjectures (Later Researches, p. 871) that 
this ancient place is represented by the modern Hiirin, 
a fortress commanding the plain of the Hileh, in which 
the city of Dan (Tell el-Kady) lay. See Crsarza- 
Puitrrt, Hadadezer, the king of Zobah, is said to 
have been the son of Rehob (2 Sam. vill, 8, 12).—Smith. 
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that point, by which ! tinguis! 


BETHSAIDA 


name which nearly all writers on Palestinian eq 
raphy since Reland have assigned to two places, » 
far from each other, on the opposite shores mear th 
head of Lake Tiberias (see Ranmer, Paldetieac, p. 1'*: 
but which there appears to be no good remsom for d- 
ti hing from each other (see Thomsom, Zamd ax 
Book, si, 81 sq.). 

1. A town (dX, John i, 45) in Galilee (Jobn xi 
21), apparently on the western side ofthe sea of Ti-: 
rias, being in “the land of Gennesareth” Cq- w-). ar- 
yet toward the northern extremity of the lake (Maz: 
vi, 45). It was the native place of Peter, Andrew, 
and Philip, and the frequent resort of Jesma (John ~ 
44; xii, 21, etc.). It was evidently in near meighbor- 
hood to Capernaum and Chorazin (Matt. xi, 21; Luke 
x, 18; and comp. Mark vi, 45 with John vi, 16), and. 
if the interpretation of the name is to be trusted, clos 
to the water's edge. By Jerome (Comm. ts Z-eas. ix, 
1) and Eusebius (Onom.) these towns and Tiberias ar- 
all mentioned togetber as lying on the ashore of the 
lake. Epiphanius (ado. Her. ff) says of Bethssiis 
and Capernaum that they were not far apart. Wii 
bald (A.D, 722) went from Magdalem to Capernaum, 
thence to Bethsaida, and then to Chorazin. These 
ancient notices, however, though they fix ite genera’ 
situation, none of them contain any indicatiom ef im 
exact and as, like the other two towms jut 
mentioned, its name and all memory of its site hare 

rished, no poritive identification can be made of a. 
tis true that Pococke (ii, 99) finds Bethsaida at /rérd: 
Seetzen at Khan Mfinyeh (Zach's Momotl. Corresr. 
xviii, 848); Nau at Mejdel (Voyoge, p. 678; Quare< 
mius, il, 866), apparently between Khen Minyeh and 
Mejdel; and others at Tabi,hch (so Robinson>—aL 
different points on the western shore ofthe lake. The 
\ Christians of Nazareth and Tiberias are indeed s<- 
quainted with the name, as well as that of Ca: a 
from the New Testament; and they have learned to 
‘apply them to different places according to the opin 
‘fons of their monastic teachers, or as may best suit 
their own convenience in answering the mquiries of 
‘travellers, It is thus that Dr. Roblnson (Zid. Re 
searches, iii, 295) accounts for the fact that travellers 
have eometimes heard the names along the lake. 
Whenever this has not been the consequence of direct 
leading questions, which an Arab would always an- 
swer affirmatively, tho names have doubtless been 
heard from the monks of Nazareth, or from the Arats 
in a greater or less degree dependent upon them. The 
position of this Bethsnida mainly depends upom that 
of Capernaum, from which it was not far distant, to 
the north, on tho shore (Robinson, new ed. of Re- 
searches, ili, 858,859). If Capernaum be fixed at Khan 
Minyeb, then Bethssida was probably at ‘Ain ef Tabig- 
hah ; but if (a8 on some accounts is more likely) Caper- 
naum is to be located at ‘Ain el-Mudawarah, thea 
Bethsaida itself must be placed at Khan el-Mingea; 
and in that case it may have sprung up as a restoration 
of the more ancient CixNeReTH, but nearer the shore. 
See CAPERNACM. 

2. Christ fed the 6000 ‘near to a city called Reth. 
eaida"’ (Luke ix, 10); but it has been thonght from 
the parallel passages (Matt. xiv, 18; Mark vi, 32-45) 
that this event took place, not in Galilee, but on the 
eastern side of the lake. This was held to be one of 
| the greatest difficulties in cacred geography (Cellar. 
Notit, Orb, il, 686) till the ingenious Reland seemed to 
| have afforded materials for a satisfactory solution of it 
by distinguishing two Bethsaidas, one on the western 
and the other on the north-eastern border of the lake 
| (Palest. p. 658). The former was undow ‘the 
| city of Andrew and Peter ;” and, although Reland did 
not himself think that the other Bethsalda is men. 
tioned in the New Testament, it has been thought by 
later writers to be more in agreement with the sacred 


Bethsai’da (BnScaisa, for the Aramean M3 
NS, fishingtown, Buxtorf, Ler, Talm. col. 1804), a 


>, 


text to conclude that it was the Bethsaids near which 
Christ fed the 5000, and also, probably, where the blind 


BETHSAIDA 


man was restored to sight, This appears also to have 
been the Bethsaida of Gaulonitis, afterward called Ju- 
bias, which Pliny (Hist. Nat. v, 15) places on the east- 
ern side of the and of the Jordan, and which Jo- 
sephus describes as situated in Lower Gaulonitis, just 
Titan src Jordan into the lake (War, 

I, 9, 1; iil, 10, 7). It was originally only a village, 
called Betheaida (ByScaida), but mae rebuilt and en- 
larged by Philip the Tetrarch not long after the birth 


of Christ, and received the name of Ju/ias in honor of | be 


Julia, the danghter of Augustus (Josephus, Ant. xviil, 
2,1). Philip seems to have made it his occasional res- 
{dence ; and here be died, and was buried in a costly 
tomb (Ant, xviii, 4, 6). At the northern end of the 
lake of Gennesareth the mountains which form the 
eastern wall of the valley through which the Jordan 
enters the lake, throw out a spur or promontory which 
extends for some distance southward along the river, 
ee ak ne people on the spot by no other 
mame than et-7ell (the hill), On it are some ruins, 
which were visited by the Rev. Eli Smith, and proved 
to be the most extensive of any in the plain. The 
place is regarded as a sort of capital by the Arabs of 
the valley (the Ghawarineh), although they have lost 
its ancient name, and now occupy only a few houses 
in it as magazines, The ruins cover a large portion 
of the tell, but consist entirely of unhewn volcanic 
stones, without =f distinct trace of ancient architec- 
tare ( |. Researches, ill, 808). M. De Saal- 
cy, however, objects to this location of Bethsaida, that 
in et-Tell there are only what may be called ruins of 
a barbarous age, and not such as would mark the re- 
mains of the splendid structares of Julias; that it is 
aituated too far from the lake to be properly called a 
“ fishing-town," and that this position is inconsistent 
with Josephus’s account of his military operations 
against Sylla (Life, §72). He therefore thinks that 
Bethaaida was located at Tell-Houm, formerly regard- 
ed as the site of Capernaum (Narrative, ii, 877). Bat 
this position is inconsistent with his own identification 
of other neighboring localities, and fails also to meet 
the requirements of the scriptural texts. 

Of this Bethsaida we have certainly one, and prob- 
ably two mentions in the Gospels: (1.) That named 
above, of the feeding of the 5000 (Luke ix, 10). The 
miracle took place in a réxog Ipnyoc, a vacant, lonely 
epot, somewhere up in the rising ground at the back 
of the town, covered with a profusion of green grass 
(John vi, 8, 10; Mark vi, 89; Matt. xiv, 19); and in 
the evening the disciples went down to the water and 
went home across the Jake ad rd wipay) to Bethsaida 
Qfark vi, 45), or, a8 John (vi, 17) and Matthew (xiv, 
#4) more generally express it, toward Capernaum, and 
to the land of Gennesareth. The coincidence of tha 
two Bethssidas occurring In the one narrative, and 
that on the occasion of the only absolutely certain 
mention of the eastern one, is extraordinary. In the 
very ancient 8: recension (the Nitrian) just pub- 
lished by Mr. , the words in Luke ix, 10, ‘‘be- 
longing to the city called Bethsaida” are omitted, 

(2.) The other, highly probable, mention of this 
place is in Mark vill, 22, where it is called a ‘‘ vil- 
lage” (wedun). If Dalmanutha (viii, 10) or Magdala 
(Matt. xv, 89) was on the west side of the lake, then 
was Bathsaida on the east, because in the interval 
Christ had departed by ship to the other side (Mark 
vill, 13), And with this well accords the mention im- 
mediately after of the villages of Cesaren-Philippl 
(ver. 27), and of the ‘‘high mountain” of the transfig- 
uration (ix, 2), which was not the traditional spot 
(Mt, Tabor), but a part of the Hermon range some- 
where above the source of the Jordan. 

8. It ts doubtful, however, whether, after all, there 
exists any real necessity for supposing two places of 
thie name. As they could not have been very far 
from each other, the assumption is in itself a very Im- 
probable one, especially as the name nowhere ocours 
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with any epithet or note of distinction, and neither Jo. 
sephas nor any otber ancient writer speaks of such a dif. 
ference or duplication. In fact, all the circumstances 
under which every mention of the locality occura, 
whether in Scripture or elsewhere, may be met by a 
location at the mouth of the Upper Jordan on the lake: 
(1.) This corresponds to the only definite mention of 
the spot by Josephus (Ant, xvill, 2,1), as being ‘‘situate 
at Lake (xpdg mee Gennesareth.”” (2,) This would 
popularly called a part of Galilee (John xii, 21), 
and yet might very easily be reckoned as belonging to 
Lower Gi itis (Joseph. War, il, 9, 1), since it was 
really on the border between these two districts. (8.) 
It would thas lie directly on thy route from the weet- 
ern shore of the lake to Cwsarea-Philippi (Mark vill, 
22, comp. with 10 and 27). (4.) Such a position readi- 
ly reconciles the statements in the accounts of Christ 
recrossing the lake after both miracles of the loaves: 
{1.} In Mark vi, 82 (comp. John vi, 1), the passage 
was directly across the northern end of the lake from 
Capernaum to a retired spot on the shore somewhat 
8.E. of Bethsaida ; thence the disciples started to cross 
merely the N.E. corner of the lake to Bethsaida itself 
(Mark vi, 45), but were driven by the head-wind dur. 
ing the night to a more southerly t, and thus 
reached Capernanm (John vi, 17, 21, 24), after having 
traversed the plain of Gennessreth (Matt. xiv, 64; 
Mark vi, 58). [2.] In Mark vill, 10, the passage was 
likewise across the upper portion of the lake, 
but In an opposite di from the Decapolis (ver. 
81) to the vicinity of Magdala (Matt, xv, 89), thence 
along the shore and around the N.W. head of the lake 
to Bethssida (Mark viii, 22), and so on northward to 
the scene of the transfiguration in the region of Ca- 
sarea-Philippi (Matt. xvi, 18). [8.] The position of 
et-Tell is too fur from the shore to correspond with 
the notices of Betbasida and Ltvias, which require a 
situation corresponding to that of tho modern ruined 
village el-Araj, containing some vestiges of antiquity 
Robinson, Researches, iii, 804), immediately east of the 
bouchure ofthe Upper Jordan. (See Forbiger, Situs 
desertorwn Bethecida, Lips. 1742), 

Beth’samos (BaiSacpuy v. r. BaaopsS), & 
place of which 42 inhabitants are stated to have re- 
turned from the captivity (1 Eedr, v, 18); evidently 
the Beru-AzmAvern (q, v.) of the genuine text (Neh. 
vii, 28; simply Azmavery in Ezra Il, 24). 

Beth’san (BaSedv), a Grecized form (1 Macc, 
v, 52; xil, 40, 41) of the name of the city Beru-sHas 
(a. v.). 

Beth’-ehan (Heb. BegthShan’, }"M"2, Sept. 
BaSody v. r. BaSody), an abridged form (1 Sam. 
xxxi, 10,12; 2 Sam, xxi, 12) of the name of the city 
Beta-euean (q. v.). 

Beth-she’lin (Heb, Beyth Shoda’, jt "Dn, house 
of security; Sept. BynSedy, also [in 1 Kings tv, 12] Byd- 
gady, and oleog Lady, and [in 1 Chron. vil, 29} Bav- 
ody ¥,¥, BaSeady; in Samael Bern-enax, in the Apoc- 
rypha Berasar, in Josephus BySvava or BrScavy ; 
in the Talmud Betson, {6°92 (but see Otho, Lez. Rabb, 
p. 103]; in Steph. Byz. [p. 676} Bacowy; in the Ono- 
masticon, Euseb, Bij Ycay, Jerome Bethean; aleo [ac- 
cording to Schwarz, Palest. p. 148, note] in 1 Kings 
xxii, 89, the ‘‘ivory-house”’ of Solomon, II N°3, 
Beyth hash-Shen’, house of the tooth; Sept. olsog i\e- 
¢4vrivoc), a city which, with its “daughter” towne, 
belonged to Manasseb (1 Chr. vii, 29), though within 
the original limite of Issachar (Josh. xvii, 11), and 
therefore on the west of Jordan (comp, 1 Mace, v, 52). 
It was not subdued, however, by either tribe, but re- 
mained for a long time in the hands of the Canaanites 
and Philistines (Judg. i, 17). The corpses of Saul and 
his sons were fastened np to the wall of Bethshean 
by the Philistines (1 Sam. xxxi, 10, 12) in the o 
“street” or space (51°), which—then as now—fn 
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the gate of an Eastern town (2 Sam. xxi, 12). In Sol- 
omon’s time it seems to have given ite name to a dis- 
trict extending from the town itself to Abel-meholah ; 
and “all Bethshean” was under the charge of one of 
his commiseariat officers (1 Kings iv, 12), From this 
thme we lose sight of Bethshean till the period of the 
Maccabees, in connection with whose exploits it is 
mentioned more than once in a cursory manner (1 
Mace, v, 52; comp. 1 Mace, xii, 40, 41), Alexander 
Janneus had an Hei here with cone tena 

Ant. xiil, 18, 8) ; pey marched through it on 
ogee. from Damascus to Jerusalem (ib, xiv, 8, 4); 
Gabinius fortified it (ib. xiv, 6,8); and in the Jewish 
war 18,000 Jews were slain by the Scythopolitans 
(War, ii, 18, 8). 1¢ was 600 stadia from Jerusalem (2 
Mace, xii, 29), 120 from Tiberias (Josephus, Life, 65), 
and 16 miles from Gadara (/tin. Antom.; comp, Am- 
mijan, Mare, xix, 12), In the Middle Ages the place 
had become desolate, although it still went by the 
name of df is Palestina tertia (Will. Tyr. p. 749, 
1084; Vitriacus, p. 1119). We find bishops of Scy- 
thopolis at the councils of Chalcedon, Jerusalem (A.D. 
686), and others, During the Crusades it was an arch- 
bishopric, which was afterward transferred to Naza- 
reth (Raumer’s Palistina, p. 147-149). 

Bethshean also bore the name of Scythopolis (LevIwv 
moXuc, 2 Macc, xil, 29), perhaps because Scythians had 
settled there in the time of Jouiah (B.C. 681), In thelr 
passage through Palestine toward Egypt (Herod. 3, 
205; comp. Pliny, /ist, Nat, v, 16, 20; Georg. Syncel- 
lus, p. 214). This hypothesis is supported by 2 Macc. 
xii, 80, where mention ts made of ‘‘Jews who lived 
among the Scythians (evSomoXirar) (in Bethshan'’); 
and by the Septuagint version of Judg. i, 27 (Ba:@oay, 
4 core XevOdiv wodsc). In Judith fil, 2, the place is 
also called Scythopolis (LxvOiv widic), and 20 like- 
wise by Josephus (Ant. v, 1, 22; xil, 8, 5; xiii, 6, 1) 
and others (Strabo, xvi, 7683; Ptolemy, v, 16,28). The 
supposition that these were descondants of the Scythi- 
ans in Palestine (comp, Ezek. xxxix, 11) renders more 
intelligible Coloss, iil, 11, where the Scythian ie named 
with the Jew and Greek; and it also explains why the 
ancient rabbins did not consider Scythopolis (Beisan) 
as a Jewish town (comp. Joseph. 21/2, 6), but as one 
of an unholy people (Havercamp, Observat, ad Joseph, 
Antiq. v, 1,22). On coins the place is called 
olis and Nysa (eo Pliny, v, 16), with figures of Bacchus 
and the panther (Eckhel, p. 488-440; comp. Reland, 
Pp. 993 sq.). As Succoth lay somewhere in the vicini- 
ty east of the Jordan, some would derive Scythopolis 
from Succothopolia (Reland, p. 992 aq.; Gesenius, in 
Burckhardt, p. 1053, German edit.). It has also, with 
as little probability, been supposed to be the same as 
Beth-shittim (Judg, vii, 22). Josephus does not ac- 
count Scythopolis as belonging to Samaria, in which 
it geographically lay, but to Decapolis, which was 
chiefly on the other side of the river, and of which he 
calls It the largest town (War, ili, 9,7). See Scy- 
THOPOLIS. 

The ancient native name, as well as tho town iteelf, 
etill exists in the Beisan of the present day (Robinson, 
Researches, iii, 174). It stands on a rising ground 
somewhat above the valicy of the Jordan, or in the 
valley of Jezreel where it opens Into the Jordan val- 
ley. It is on the road from Jerasalem to Damascus, 
and Is about three miles from the Jordan, fourteen 
from the southern end of Lako Gennesareth, and six- 
teen from Nazareth. The site of the town js on the 
brow of the deacent by which the great plain of Ee- 
draelon drops down to the level of the Ghér, A 
few miles to the west are the mountains of Gilboa, 
and close beside the town, on the north, rans the 
water of the AinJalid, the fountain of which Is in 
Jezreel, and is in all probability the spring by which 
the Israelites encamped before the battle in which 
Saul was killed (1 Sam, xxix, 1), Three other large 
brooks pass through or by the town; and in the fact 
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of the abundance of water, and the exuberant fertii=; 

of the soll consequent thereon, as well as in the power 

of using their chariots, which the level mature of th 

country near the town conferred on them (Josh. rex. 

16), resides the secret of the hold which the Canasaites 

retained on the place. So great was this fertility, the: 
it was said by the rabbins that if Paradise was in the 
lund of Israel, Beth-shean was the gate of it, for ite 
fralts were the sweetest in al] the land (see Ligk— 
foot, Chor, Cent, x). If Jabesh-Gilead was where Lr. 
Robinson conjectures—at ed-Deir in Wady Yabis—the 
distance from thence to Beisan, which it took the nees 
of Jabesh ‘‘all night” to traverse, cannot be much be- 
yond ten miles. The modern Beisan is a poor plarr 
containing not more than sixty or seventy houses. 
The inhabitants are Moslems, and are described ty 
Richardson and others as a set of inhospitable and law- 
less fanatics. The ruins of the ancient city are of coo- 
siderable extent. It was built along the banks of tha 
rivalet which waters the town and in the valleys form- 
ed by its several branches, and must have been nearly 
three miles in circumference. The chief remains are 
large heaps of black hewn stones, with many founds 
tions of houses and ents of a few columns (Barck- 
harit, p. 248). The principal olject is the theatre. 
which is quite distinct, but now completely filled up 
with weeds; it measnres across the front about 1-9 
feet, and has the singularity of three oval 
recesses half way up the building, which are men. 
tioned by Vitruvius as being constructed to contain 
the brass sounding-tubes. Few theatres had sach an 
apparatus even in the time of this author, and they 

are scarcely ever met with now, The other remains 
are the tombe, which lie to the north-east of the Acrop- 
olis, without the walls, The sarcophagi still exist im 

some of them; triangular niches for lamps have also 

been observed in them; end some of the doors cos- 

tinue hanging on the ancient binges of stome in re 

markable preservation. Two streams run through the 

ruins of the city, almost insulating the A 

There is a fine Roman bridge over the one to the couth- 

weat of the Acropolis, and beyond it may be seen the 

paved way which led to the ancient Ptolemais, now 

Acre. The Acropolis isa high circular bill, om the top 

of which are traces of the walls which encompassed it 


Scythop-| (Irby and Mangles, Travels, p. 801-308). See also 


Robinson, Later Bib. Res. p. 829 8q.; Van de Velde, 
Narratioe, il, 859-868; Thomeon, Land and Hoak, ii, 
172 9q. 

Beth’-shemesh (Heb. Beyth She’ mesh, USS T=3, 
house of the sun; in pause Beyth Sha’mesh, S23 M3; 
Sept. in Josh. xv, 10, wodte Alou, elaewhere in Josh. 
and Judg, BySedyec, in Sam. and Chron. Ba:Soapir. 
in Kings BaiSoanic, in Jer. ‘H\tobwodic; Josephus 
BnSedpn, Ant. vi, 1, 8), the name of four places. See 
HELIOPoLis, 

1. A sacerdotal city (Josh, xxi, 18; 1 Sam. vi, 15; 
1 Chron. vi, 59) in the tribe of Dan, on the northern 
border (between Chesalon and Timnath) of Judah 
(Josh, xv, 10), toward the land of the Philistines (1 
Sam. vi, 9, 12), probably in a lowland plain (2 Kings 
xiv, 11), and placed by Eusebius and Jerome (Ono 
mast. 8. v. DnSodpec, Bethsamis) ten Roman miles 
from Eleutheropolis, in the direction of the road to 
Nicopolis. The expression ‘‘went down” in Josh, 
xv, 10; 1 Sam. vi, 21, seems to indicate that the posi- 
tion of the town was lower than Kirjath-jearim; and 
it is in accordance with the situation that there was 
a valley (PYS) of corn-fielda attached to the place (1 
Sam. v, 18). It was a ‘suburb city” (Josh, xxi, 16; 
1 Chron. vi, 59), and it is named in one of Solomon's 
commilssariat districts under the charge of Ben-Dekar 
(1 Kings iv, 9), It was the acene of an encounter be- 
tween Jehoash, king of Israel, and Amaziah, king of 
Judah, in which the latter was worsted and made 
oner (2 Kings xiv, 11, 18; 2 Chron. xxv, 21, 23) 
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Later, in the days of Ahaz, it was taken and occupted | p, 440) confounde this with the foregoing. M. 
by the Philistines, together with several other places | De Sanlcy suggests (Narrative, li, 422) that it may 
in this locality (2 Chron. xxviil, 18). have been Identical with a called Medjel esh- 

From Ekron to Beth-shemesh a rosd (7%, dddc) Sheme, seen by him on the brow of a hill west of the 
existed along which the Philistines sent back the ark | Tod from Baniss to Lake Phiala; it is laid down on 
by milch-kine after its calamitous residence in their | Van de Velde’s Map at 24 miles north of the latter. 
country (1 Sam. vi, 9, 12); and it was in the field of | 4. By this name is mentioned (Jer. xliii, 18) an 
** Joshua the Beth-shemite” (q, v.) that the “great | idolatrous temple or place in Egypt, usually called He- 
Abel" (whatever that may have been, prob. a stone; | /iopolie (q. v.) or On (Gen, xii, 45). In the Middle 
see ABEL-) was on which the ark was ect down (1| Ages Heliopolis was still called by the Arabs Ain- 
Sam. vi, 18), On this occasion it was that, according | Shems, which is the modern name (Robinson, Research- 
to the present text, “fifty thousand and threescore | ¢, 1, 86). See Avex; On, 


and ten men” were miraculously slain for irreverently 
exploring the sacred shrine (1 Sam. vi, 19). This 
mumber has occasioned much discussion (see Schram, 
De plaga Bethechemitarum, Herb. 17..). The numeral 
in the text has probably been erroneously transcribed. 
See Assesviation. The Syriac and Arabic have 
5070 instead of 50070, and this statement agrees with 
1 Cod, Kennicott (comp. Gesenlus, Gesch. der Hebr, 
Sprache, p.174). Even with this redaction, the num- 
ber, for a provincial town like Beth-shemesh, would 
still be great. We may therefore suppose that the 
nomber originally designated was 570 only, as the ab- 
sence of any intermediate denomination between the 
first two digits would seem to indicate, The fact it- 
self has been accounted for on natural principles by 
some German writers in a spirit at variance with that 
of Hebrew antiquity, and in which the miraculous 
part of the event has been explained away by ungram- 
matical interpretations. See NumBEer, 

By comparison of the lists in Josh. xv, 10; xix, 41, 
48, and 1 Kings iv, 9, it will be seen that In-snemesK 
(q. v.), ‘‘city of the sun,” must have been identical 
with Beth-ehemesh, Ir being probably the older form 
of the name; and again, from Judg. i, 85, it appears 
as If Hi ‘mount of the sun,’’ were a third 
name for the same place, suggesting an early and ex- 
tensive worship of the sun in this neighborhood. —Kit- 
to, s.v.; 8 s.v. See Herzs. 

Beth-chemesh Is no doubt the modern Ain-shems 

found by Dr, Robinson in a position exactly according 
with the indications of Scripture, on the north-west 
slopes of the mountains of Judah—''a low plateau at 
the junction of two fine plains” (Later Researches, p. 
158)}—abont two miles from the great Philistine plain, 
and seven from Ekron (Researches, ill, 17-20; comp. 
Schwarz, Palest. p. 98). It is a ruined Arab village 
constructed of ancient materials. To the west of the 
village, upon and around the plateau of a low ewell or 
mound, are the of a former extensive city, 
Precigem fy! many foundations and the remains of an- 
cient of hewn stone. With respect to the ex- 
change of Beth for Ain, Dr. Robinson remarks (iii, 
19); “The words Beit (Beth) and Ain aro eo very com- 
mon fn the Arabic names of Palestine, that it can ox- 
cite no wonder there should be an exchange, even with- 
out an Obvious reason. In the same manner the an- 
clent Beth-shemesh (Heliopolis of Egypt) is known 
in Arabian writers as Aln-ehems’’ eae balan Seo 
Beru-; Ex-. 

2. A city near the southern border of Issachar, be- 
tween Mount Tabor and the Jordan (Josh, xix, 22); 
probably the same with the present village Aautab 
(‘the star”) el //awa (Schwarz, Palest. p. 167), which 
is also identical with the Belvoir of the Crusadora (se0 
Robinson, Researches, iil, 226), 

3. One of the ‘fenced cities” of Naphtali, named 
(Josh, xix, 38; Judg. i, 88) in connection with Beth- 


Beth’-shemite (Heb. Beyth hash-Shimehi’, HD 
2th; Sept. ie BaSeaptc, 6 BarScapvoirnc), an 
‘inhabitant (1 Sam, vi, 14, 18) of the Beru-suexes#t 
(q. v.) in Judea, 

Beth-shit’tah (Heb. Begth hash. Shittah’, M72 
Tat, house of the acacia ; Sept. BySacerrd v.r: Byd- 
oeid and Booairra), a place near the Jordan (comp. 
Josephus, who only names it as a “valley encompassed 
with torrenta,” Ant, v, 6,5), apparently between Beth- 
shean and Abel-meholah, or at least in the vicinity of 
(Heb. toward) Zarerath, whither the flight of the Mid- 
ianites ext2nded after their defeat by Gideon in the 
valley of Esdraelon (Judg. vii, 20); probably the vil- 
lage of Shutta discovered by Robinson (Researches, ili, 
219) south-east of Jebel Duhy (Schwarz says, tncor- 
rectly, one mile west, Palest, p, 163), and east of Jez- 
reel (De Saulcy, Dead Sea, ii, 807); although this is 
west of Bethsbean, and farther from the Jordan than 
wa should expect. See Surtrmu. 

Bethso (BnSow), a place mentioned by Josephus 
(War, v, 4, 2) as “so named” (eaAotpsvoy), through 
which the old or first wall of Jerusalem ran southward 
from the Gate Gennath around Mount Zion, and before 
reaching the Gate of the Essenes, It is apparently 
for the Heb. MNIX M2, Beyth-Teodh’, house of dung, 
q. d. dunghill; probably from the adjoining Dung-gate 
(q. v-), through which ordare seems to have been car- 
tied to the valley of Hinnom, Schwarz (Palest. p. 
264) incorrectly locates it on the north-east part of tho 
city. See Jenveauem. 


Bethsu’ra ()) or ra BavYoovpa), a Grecized form 
(1 Mace. iv, 29, 61; vi, 7, 26, 81, 49, 60; ix, 52; x, 14; 
xi, 65; xiv, 7, 83; 2 Macc. xi, 6; xill, 19, 22) of the 
Brra-zupr (q. v.) of Judah (Joab. xv, 68), 


Beth-tap’pulth (Heb. Begyth-Tappu’dch, “3 
| T01, apple-house, i.e. orchard; Sept. ByISarpovi v. 
r. BaSayxot), a town of Judah, in the mountainous dis- 
trict, and near Hebron (Josh. xv, 68; comp. 1 Chr. ii, 
43), where it has beon discovered by inson (Re- 
searches, il, 428) under the modern name of Tefith, 
I$ honr, about five miles, west of Hebron, on a ridge 
of high table-land. The terraces of the ancient culti- 
vation still remain in use; and though the “apples” 
have disappeared, yot olive-groves and vineyards, with 
fields of grain, surround the place on every side 
(Schwarz, Palest. p. 105),—Smith, s.v. See APPLE. 

The simple name of Tappuah was borne by another 
town of Judah, which lay in the rich lowland of the 
Shofela (Josh. xiv, 84). See Tarrcan. Also by one 
on the bordor between Manasseh and Ephraim (Josh. 
xvi, 8). See Ex-rarroan, 


Bethn’él (Heb. Bethuzl’, 5yIM), the name of a 
man and also of a place, 
L (For >x"209, individual of God [see Meruv-]; 


anath, from neither of which places were the Canaan-| Sept. BaIoun\, Josephus BaSoindvog.) The son of 
ite inhabitants expelled, but became tributaries to Is-| Nahor by Milcah, nephew of Abraham, and father of 
ral: Jerome's expression (Onom. Bethsamis) in ref-| Rebekah (Gen. xxii, 22, 28; xxiv, 15, 24,47; xxviii, 
erence to this ts worthy of notice, “in which|2). In xxv, 20, and xxvili, 5, he is called “‘ Bethuel 
the original inhabitants (culores, ? worshippers) re-|the Syrian” (i.e. Aramite), Though often referred 
mained ;'’ possibly glancing at the worship from which | to as above in the narrative of Rebekah’s marriage, 
the place derived its name. Keil (Comment on Josh. | Bethuel only appears in person once (xxiv, 50), for 
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her brother Laban takes the leading part in the trans- 
action. Upon this an ingenious conjecture is raised 
by Blant (Coincidences, i, 4) that he was the subject of 
some imbecility or other incapacity. The Jewish tra- 
dition, as given in the Targum Ps.Jonathan on Gen. 
xxiv, 55 (comp. 88), is that he died on the morning 
after the arrival of Abram’s servant, owing to his hav- 
ing eaten o sauce poison at the meal the 
evening before, and thet on that account Laban re- 
quested that his sister’s departure might be delayed 
for @ year or ten months. Josephus was perhaps 
aware of this tradition, since he speaks of Bethuel as 
dead (Ant. fo 2). B.C. 2028—Smith. See Sisrzr. 
2. (For DN7M"B, Aouss of God; Sept. Basounr 
v.. BaSovX.) A southern city of Judah, i ¢. Simeon 
(1 Chron, fv, 80), elsewhere (Josh, xix, 4) called 
Beruot (q. v.). 
Beth’ul (Heb. Bethuf’, 24M, contracted for Bethu- 
el; Sept. BaSotiA v. r. BovAd), a town of Simeon in 
the south, named with Eltolad and Hormah (Josh. xix, 
4). In the parallel lists in Josh. xv, 80, and 1 Chron. 
iv, 9, the name appears under the forma of Cursit 
and Bersurt, and probably also under that of Bernt. 
in Josh. xii, 16. Calmet incorrectly supposes it to be 
also the Bethulia of Judith (iv, 5; vi,1). He has some- 
what greater probsbility, however, in identifying it 
with the Bethea (BySn\ia) of which Sozomen speaks 
(Eccl, Hist. v, 15), as a town belonging to the inbabi- 
tants of Gaza, well peopled, and having several temples 
remarkable for their structure and antiquity ; particu- 
larly a pantheon (or temple dedicated to all the gods), 
situated on an eminence made of earth, brought thith- 
er for the purpose, which commanded the whole city. 
He conjectures that it was named (house of God) from 
this temple. Jerome (Vita 8. Hilarionis, p. 84) al- 
ludes to the same place (Betulia); and itis perhaps the 
episcopal city Betuliwm (ByrovA:oy, Reland, Paleest. p. 
689). There is a Beit-/la extant a little south of the 
road from Jerusalem toward Gaza (Robinson’s Res. ii, 
. 842 note), about seven miles N.W. of Hebron (Van de 
Velde's Map); but thie is entirely too far north for 
the region indicated, which requires a location in the 
extreme S.W., possibly at the present water-pits call- 
ed Themail (Robinson, i, 299), or rather the ruins just 
north of them, and four miles south of Beer-sheba (Van 
de Velde, Map). According to Schwarz (Palest. p. 
118), it ia identical with a hill (Jebel Massy, Van de 
Velde, Memoir, p. 295) 8. W. of Eleutheropolis, which 
he says is still called Sethulia; but this lacks confirma- 
tion, and {s also too far north. 


Bethu’Ma (or rather Betylwa, BervAoda, for the 
Heb, ms34m3 [Simonis, Onom, N. T. p. 41] or M>Ina 
for M*DNAMZ, howe of God Jehovah), a place men- 
tioned only in the apocryphal book of Judith (lv, 6; 
vi, 10, 11, 14; vii, 1, 8, 6, 18, 20; viii, 8, 12; x, 6; xi, 
19; xfi, 7; xJii, 10; xv, 8, 6: xvi, 21, 28), of which 
it was the principal scene, and where its position is 
minntely described. It was near Dothaim (iv, 6), on 
a bill which overlooked (awivayr:) the plain of Es- 
draelon (vi, 11, 18, 14; vil, 7, 10; sill, 10), and com- 
manded the passes from that plain to the hill country 
of Manaaseh (iv, 7; vil, 1), in a position so strong that 
Holofernes abandoned the idea of taking It hy attack, 
and determined to reduce it by possessing himself of 
the two springs or wells (wyyai) which were ‘ander 
the city,” in the valley at the foot of the eminence 
on which it was built, and from which the inhabitants 
derived their chief supply of water (vi, 11; vil, 7, 13, 
21), Notwithstanding this detatl, however, the iden- 

cation of site gf maaan has hitherto been 80 

& puzzle as to form an important argument 
against the historical truth of the book of Judith (see 
Cellaril Not. iii, 18,4). See Joprrs. In the Mid- 
dle Ages the name of Bethulia was given to ‘the 
Frank Mountain," between Bethlehem and Jerusalem 
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Robinson, li, 172), but this is very much too far to the 
ee to pg donne Modern tradition har as~ 
sumed on be yg ee a6 eet ia, 
152), w again, if in tT respects it wo! agree 
with the story, is too far north. Von Raumer (Palast. 
p- 185) suggests Sanwr, which is perhaps nearer to 
probability, es ly since the discovery of Dothan 
(q. v.), which iz probally meant by the Dothaim of 
Judith (see Schubert, ili, 161; Stewart, p. 421; Van 
de Velde, Narrat.ve, i, 867). The ruins of that town 
are on an “isolated rocky bill,” with a plain of com- 
siderable extent to tho east, and, 80 far as situation is 


concerned, naturally al) but impregnable (Robinson, 


ili, 825), It ie about three miles from and 
some six or seven from Jenin (Engannim), which 
stand on the very edge of the great plain of Esdraclon. 
Though not absolutely commanding the pass which 
leads from Jenin to Sebustieh, and forms the only 
practicable ascent to the high country, it is yet sufS- 
clently near to bear out the somewhat vague statement 
of Judith v, 6. Nor is it unimportant to remember 
that Sandr actually endured a slege of two months 
from Djezzar Pasha without yielding, and that on s 
subsequent occasion it was only taken after a three 
or four months' investment by a force very mach out 
of proportion to the size of the place (Robinson, iii, 
152), The most complete identilication, however, is 
that by Schultz (in Williams's Holy City, i, Append. p. 
469), who finds Bethulla in the still extant though 
ruined village Beit-//fa, on the northern declivity of 
Mt. Gilbos, containing rock graves, sarcophagi, and 
other marks of antiquity, and having a fountain near 
.; Grose, in the Zeitechr. 
d, deutechen morg, Gesellach. iii, 58,59). Dr. Robinson 
(Later Bib, Res. p. 887), with his usual pertinacity, dis- 
putes this conclusion. See Beru-Lerareraca. 
Bethune, Grorce W., D.D., a Reformed Dutch 
minister and eminent orator, was born in New York 
city, March 18, 1805. His father, Divie Bethune, was 
an eminent merchant, noted for his piety and 
thropy. His mother was the daughter of Isabella 
Graham (q. v.), whose saintly virtues she inherited, 
After an academical education in New York, be 
sued his collogiate studies at Dickinson College, 
lisle, Pennsylvania, at that time under the ncy 
of Dr. Mason, and, after graduating, entered the The- 
ological Seminary at Princeton in 1822, In 1825 be 
was licensed by the New York Presbytery, and or- 
dained tothe ministry. After serving a year as naval 
chaplain at Savannah, he accepted the charge 
ofthe Reformed Protestant Dutch church at Rhinebeck, 
where he remained until 1830, when he was called as 
pastor to Utica; from there he went to Philadelphia 
(1884) as pastor of the Crown Street church. He resign- 
ed his chargo in the latter city in 1849, and removed to 
Brooklyn, where a new church was built expressly for 
him, ey oe dese aby antil 1859, when iliness 
com to igo and spend a year in Ecrope. 
On bis return he became associate ath of Dr. Van 
Nest’s church in New York, but, hls strength continu- 
ing to decline, he was again compelled to go to Europe 
in search of health. On this tour he died at Florence, 
ar April 27, 1862, of congestion of the brain, Dr. 
Bethune was one of the leading men of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, All the boards of the Church shared 
his sympathies and labors, but, in particular, be devo- 
oe rargerd to hx gots of the Board of Publication. 
@ was of opinion that a sound religious Literatu 
doctrinal as well as practical, was needed, and eet 
be brought down to the means of the masses, and that 
treatises on special doctrines, which general societies 
could not publish, should be prepared and issued. To 
show his interest in this work, he made over to the 


Though alway's a conservative in politica, he was a de- 


termined opponent of slavery, and it was prin 
due to him that the General Bynod deciined ; red 


[thon several of his own worke of high character. 
| 


BETH-ZECHARIAH 


the classis of North Carolina into the body. When 
James Buchanan was elected president, Dr, Bethane 
wrote s long letter to that gentleman, with whom he 
bad close personal relations, imploring him, as he Joved 
his country, and would prevent the calamity of a civil 
‘war, to use his great influence, when in the presiden- 
tial chair, to arrest the march ofthe slave power. Dr. 
Bethane was for many years one of the most distin- 
guished ornaments of the American pulpit, He was 
exceedingly effective, and always popular on the plat- 
fur and before a lyceam; but tbe place in which, 
above all others, he loved to appear, was the pulpit, 
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and the themes on which he delighted to expatiate 
were the distinctive doctrines of the old theology of 


BETOMASTHEM 


Maundrell, p. 116), cannot be the real place, for Euse- 
bias places it much more to the south, and is in this 
supported by its history, which shows that it lay on 
what was the southern border of the Jordan in the 
time of the Maccabees, when the Idummans had taken 
possession of the southernmost part of the country and 
made Hebron their chief town. In those times, in- 
deed, Beth-zur, or Bethsur, appears to have been the 
corresponding fortress on the Jewish side of the foan- 
tain to that of Hebron on the side of Idumea, standing 
at a short distance, and probably over against It, aa 
many similar fortresses are found to do at the present 
day, Near Hebron there is another well, called Air 
ee-Sur, which also gives name to the wady: this place 


Scotland and Holland. As @ writer he was luminous | may have been the ancient Beth-zur. However, here 


aud vigorous, with a rare grace of style, His theo- | is no trace of ancient ruins (Robinson's iii, 
logical acquirements were large and solid, and his/14). M. De Saulcy states that he heard of a modern 
general culture rich and varied. As a belles-lettres ; vil 


corresponding in name to Beth-Zur, lying a 


scholar be had few superiors. Himself a poet, he had | short distance to the west of the road, soon after he 
rare critical taste, as was shown in his British Female | left Hebron in passing northward, oppusite Halhul, 
Poets, with Biographical and Critical Notices, Ho also| but be did not visit it (Narrative, {, 451). It is tbere- 
edited Walton’s Complete Angler with a loving devo-| fore nearly certain that Beth-zur ie near the modern 
tion. His works also include Lays of Love und Faith | ed-Dirweh, notwithstanding the distance (about five 
ape: ; Fx 4 a ubeot Saved aes pee) 5 Hie Roman miles) of this latter place from Hebron ; it has 
tory of a Penitent (18mo); Fruits oft iri | a ruined tower, apparently of the time of the Crusades, 
8v0); Sermons (Philad. 1846, 12mo) ; Lift of Sin Be-| and close by, a fountain with ruins as of an ancient for- 
thune (N.Y, 1863, 12mo); Lectures om the Leidelberg | tresa, built of very large stones upon rocks bewn away 
Catechiom (N.Y. 1864, 2 vole, 12mo), tos indicular face (Robinson, rtoembree {, 820). 
still retained 


Beth-Zeohariah See Baru-Zacuarus. Mr. Woloott learned that thie Lill among 
Beth’-sur (Heb. Beyth-Texr’, SIZ-M"B, howe of the natives the name Beit-Sur (Bib, Sac. 1848, p. 56), 


the rock; Sept. BySeotp, in 2 Chron. BaiSeoupd, in 
1 Chron, v.r. BacSeotp; Apocrypha end Josephus 
Bs3a0tpa), a town in the mountains of Judah, named 
between Halbul and Gedor (Joab. xv, 58). So far 
as any interpretation can, in thelr present imperfect 
state, be put on the genealogical lists of 1 Chron. ii, 
42-49, Beth-zur would appear from verse 45 to have 
been founded by the people of Maon, which again had 
derived its origin from Hebron. However this may 
be, Beth-zur was ‘‘built,” i. e. probably fortified, by 
Rehobosam, with other towns of Judah, for the defence 
of his new kingdom (2 Chron. xi,7). After the cap- 
tivity the people of Beth-cur assisted Nehemiah in the 
rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. ili, 16); the 
place had a “ruler (aly), and the pecullar word Pe- 
ick (7728) 1s employed to denote a district or circle at- 
tached to it, and to some other of tho cities mentioned 
See Torocraruicat Teras. In the ware of 
the Maccabees, Beth-zur or Betb-sura (then not a large 
town, roXixv7, Joseph. War, i, 1, 4) played an impor- 
tant part, Itwas ‘tho place in Judea’ (Jo- 
sepb. An, xiii, 6, 6), having been fortified by Judas and 
his brethren “that tho people might have a defence 
against Idum#a,” and they succeeded in making it 
“very strong, and not to be taken without great diff. 
culty” (Josephus, Ant, xii, 9,4); so much so that it was 
able to resist for a length of time tho attacks of Simon 
Mac. (1 Mace. xi, 65) and of Lysias (2 Macc, xl, 5), the 
garrison having in the former case capitulated. Be 
fore Beth-zur took pas one of the earliest victories 
of Judas over Lysias (1 Macc, iv. 29), and it was 
in an attempt to relieve it when bes! by An- 
tlochus Eupstor that he was defeated in the passes 
between Beth-sur and Bath-zacharias, and his brother 
Eleazer killed by one of the elephants of the king's 
army (1 Macc. vi, 82-47; Joseph. Ant. xii, 9, 8). Ac- 
cording to Eusebius and Jerome (Onomasticon, 8. 


Vv. 
BeSaoup, Bethsur), it was still called Bethsoron (Bn9- | 


copwy), a village twenty miles from Jerusalem, on the 
road to Hebron, containing a fountain at the foot of a 


hill, said to be that where Philip baptized the officer . 


of queen Candace, The distance of five stadia from 
Jerusalem in 2 Blac. xi, 5, is too small (CeVarii, 


The recovery of the site of Beth-sur (Robinsou's Later 
Researches, p. 277) explains its impregnability, and also 
the reason for the choice of its position, aince it com- 
mands the road from Beershaba and Hebron, which has 
always been the main approach to Jerusalem from the 
south. A short distance from the tell, on which are 
strewn the remains of the town, is spring, Ais edA- 
Dhirwekh, which in the days of Jerome and later was re- 
garded as tho scene of the of the eunuch by 
Philip. The tradition has apparently confounded this 
place with another Beth-cur (BeScotp), which the Ono- 
masticon (ut sup.) locates one mile from Eleutheropo- 
lis; it may be noticed that Beitstr Is not near the road to 
Gaza (Acta viil, 26), which rans much more to the north- 
west. See Gaza, This identification of Beth-zur is 
adopted by Wilson (Zemds of the Bible, i, 886), and ap- 
parently coincides with that of Schwarz (Palest. p, 107). 
Betkius, Joacnim, a German pastor, noted for 
fervent piety in a time of spiritual declension, was born 
in Berlin 1601, studied at Wittenberg, and was pastor 
of the village of Linum for 80 years, He died 1663, 
He was one of the few German pastors of his time (be- 
fore the rise of Pietism fe sprte preached and en- 
fjoyed a doep religious life. His favorite ejaculation 
was, ‘* Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.” He pub- 
lished Christianismes Ethicus (Berlin, 1688) :—A/yste- 
rium crucis (Berlin, 1637) :—: ium, i, a, N. T. 
Kingly Priesthood (Berlin, 1640, 4to):—Mensio Chris- 
tianiemi et Méniatersi Germania (Measure of the Chris- 
tianity and Ministry of Germany by the Christian stand- 
ard; Berlin, 1648, 6th ed.):—Antichristenthum (Amst. 
1650) :—/renioum, seu furtitudo pacis (Amst. 1760) :— 
Ezcidium Germania (Amst, 1766). He charged the 
religion of his age as being anti-Christian, partly from 
the faults and negligence of the pastors, and partly . 
from the preaching of justification as if there were no 
aanct!fication.—Herzog, Real- Encyklopadie, il, 128. 
Betogabris, See Evecrnerorouis. 
Beto’lius (BerdAtoc), & place of which 52 Jews 
that returned from Babylon were inhabitants (1 Eedr. 
v, 21); evidently the Bernet (q, v.) of the Hebrew 
texts (Ezra ii, 28; Neh. vil, 82). 
Betomas’them (BairouacSaip, Jadith xv, 4), of 


Notit. il, 665). Tho traditional Hethwur of the Cra-; Betomes’tham (Beroueodaip, Judith iv, 6), a place 
saders, near Bethlehem, where the fountain of St. mentioned only in the apocryphal book of Judith, as a 


Philip is pointed out (Cotovic. p. 247; Pococke, ti, 67; town ‘over against 


n, facing the plain that 
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Js near Dothalm" (Judith fv, 6), and in the vicinity of | Friends (Lond. 1811):—A Vindication of the Authenticity 
“ Bebal, Chobai, and Cola, in the coasts of Israel” (tv, | of the Narratives contained in the first two Chapters of the 
4). From the manner of its mention, it would seem to | Gospel of St. Matthew and St. Luke (Lond. 1822). The 
have been of equal importance with Bethulia (q. v.) it- | latter work is directed against the objections of the ed- 
self, but it is doubtful whether it indicates any histor- | itors of the Unitarian version of the New Testament. 
Joal locality whatevor. See Juprra. Beverage. The ordinary drink of tho Jews was 

Bet’onim (Heb. Betonim’, Db, pit water, which was drawn from the public wells and 
(comp. the botnim, Gen, xliil, 11, and the Arabic butm | fountains fae fv, 6, 7), and which was to be refused 
=TeresintH]; Sept. Boravip), a town in the tribe | to no one (Matt, xxv, 85). Water also was the uraal 
of Gad, mentioned in connection with Ramath-mizpeh | beverage of the Egyptians. Modern travellers attest 

and Mahanaim (Josh. xili, 26); probably identical with | that the water of the Nile, after it has been deposited 

a ruined village Batneh (Robinson, Researches, lil, Ap-|in jars to settle, is particularly wholesome and pleas 

pend, p, 169), on Mt, Gilead, about five miles west of | ant, and is drunk in large quantities; while that from 

es-Salt (Van de Velde, Map). the few wells which aro to be met with in that country 

Betray (xapadidwyr), a term used especially of is seldom palatable, being unpleasant and insalubrious. 

the act of Judas in delivering up his Master part thence 

Jows (Matt. x,4; xxvii, 4,etc.). See Jonas. 
ographs on several circumstances of the transaction 
have been written by Krackewltz (Rost. 1709), Oeder 
(in bis Discell. Sacr. p. 503-20), Opitius (Kilon, 1710), 


Sommel (Lund, 1796), Gurlitt (Hamb. 1805). 
should be turned into blood, even in the very filtering 
Betroth (properly wo, arash’, pynoredopai), A vessels; and that the Egyptians Should: “thesia to 
man and woman were betrothed or espoused, each to/ drink of the water of the river” (Exod. vii, 17-19); 
the other, when they were engaged to be that is, they should loathe to drink of that water 
See Esrovse. Among the Hebrews this relation wae | which they used to prefer and so eagerly to long for. 
usually determined by the parents or brothers, without | ‘The common people among tho Mohammedans drink 
consulting the parties until they came to be betrothed. | water; the rich and noble drink a bev called 
The engagement took place very early, as is still the| sherbet, which was formerly used in Egypt (Gen. xl, 
case in Oriental countries, though it was not consum-|11), where something like our ale or beer, termed ber- 
mated by actual marriage until the spouse was at least 


twelve years of age. The betrothing was performed a 
twelvemonth or more before the marriage, either in 
writing, or by a piece of silver given to the espoused 
before witnesses, as a pledge of their mutual engage- 
ments, Sometimes a regular contract was made, in 
which the bridegroom always bound himself to give a 
certain sum as 4 portion to his bride. From the time 
of espousal, however, the woman was considered as the 
lawful wife of the man to whom she was betrothed: 
the engagement could not be ended by the man with- 
out a bill of divorce; nor could she be unfaithful with- 
out being considered an adulteress. Thus Mary, after 
she was betrothed to Joseph, might, according to the 
rigor of the law, have beon punished if the angel of the 
Lord had not acquainted Joseph with the mystery of 
the incarnation (Deut. xxviii, 80; Jadg, xiv, 2, 8; 
Matt, i, 18-21), See MABRLAGE, 

Betsel. See Oxiox, 

Betser, See Gotp, 

Between-the-Logs. See Misstons, Mermo- 
DIST. 

Beii’lah (Heb, Bedlah’, Mb3¥2, married; Sept. 
paraphrases ofcouyévy) occurs in Isa, Ixil, 4, meta 
phorically of Judea, as of a land dosolated, but again 
filled with inhabitants, when ‘the land shall be mar- 
ried (933K),” referring to the retarn from Babylon; 
or it may be applied to the Jewish Church to denote 
the intimacy of its relation to God. 


Betishim, See Grargs, Witp, 


Bevan, Josern Goaver, one of the ablest writers 
of the Soclety of Friends, He is the author of a num- 
ber of theological works, among which the following 
are the most important: 1,4 Refutation of some | Are 
moat modern Misrepresentations of the Society of a, 
commonly called 4, with a Life of James Nayler 
(Lond. 1800):—2. The Life of the Apootle Paul (Lond. 
1807), The latter work is highly recommended in 
Horne’s /nfroduction, and the geographical notes are 
‘sald to stamp a rea) value on the book. 


Bevans, Joun, a theological writer of the 
of Friends, He wrote: A Defence of the Christian Doo- 
trines of the Society of Friends againet the Charge of So- 
$7 the Ch (Lond, 1805):—A brief View of the Doctrines 


ley-wine, was also used, though probably not so far 
back as the time of Moses. The strong drink, "73, 
shekar’, or cixepa, of Luke i, 15, mentioned Levit. x, 9, 
means any sort of fermented liquors, whether prepared 
from corn, dates, apples, or any other kind of fruit 
and seeds. After the settlement of the Israelites in 
Canaan they drank wine of different sorts, which was 
preserved in skins. Red wine seems to have been the 
most esteemed (Prov. xxiii, 81). In the time of Sol- 
omon spiced wines were used, mingled with the juice 
of the pomegranate (Cantic. viil, 2), and also with 
myrrh, Wine was also dilated with water, which was 
given to the buyer instead of good wine, and was com 
sequently used figuratively for any kind of adulters 
tion (Ies. i, 22). Wino in the East was frequently 
diluted after it was bought, as may be inferred from 
two Arabic verba, which stili remain to indicate its 
dilution, From the pore wine there wes made an 
artificial drink, POT, chamets’, which was taken st 
meals with vegetables and bread, It was also a com- 
mon drink (Num. vi, 8), and was used by the Roman 
soldiers (Matt. xxvii, 48). Medicated wines, it seems, 
wore given to thoee who were to be crucified, {n order 
to blunt the edge of pain and lessen the acuteness of 
sensibility, which may explain the passage in Matthew 
xxvil, 84, Wixx, 

The vessels used for drinking among the Jews were 
at first horns; but these were afterward used only for 
the pu of performing the ceremony of anointing. 
The other drinking vessels were cups and bowls, Se 
Cur. The cup was of brass covered with tin, in form 
resembling a lily, thongh sometimes circular; it s 
used by travellers to this day, and may be seen in 
both shapes on the ruins of Persepolis, The bowl io 
form generally resembled a Illy (Exod, xxv, 88), 
though if may have varied, for it had many names. 
Some had no cover, and were probably of a circulsr 
shape, as the Hebrew names seem to indicate. Bowls 
of this kind which belonged to the rich were, in tbe 
time of Moses, made of silver and gold, as eppest? 
from Nom. vil, 4. The larger vessels from whi 


Society | wine was poured ont into cups were called urns, bot- 


tles, small bottles, and a bottle of shell, “tp, bad, wit 
a small orifice.—Jahn, Archeology, §144. See Datxt- 


Christian Religun as professed by the Society of | Beveridge, Thomas EH, a Presbyterian divin, 


BEYVERIDGE 
‘vas born in March, 1880. He was the eldest son 
Dr. Thomas Beveridge, professor in the 


ordained to the ministry in 1858 by the Associate 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, and in Dec. 1854, install- 


od pastor of the Third Arsociate congregation of Phile-; 


delphia. Ho was clerk of his preshytery from the 
time of his ordination, assistant clerk of the general 
assemblies of the United Presbyterian Church in 1859 
and 1860, a member of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of his denomination, as aleo\of the executive commit- 
tee of the Presbyterian Historical Society, He was a 
man of fine literary attainments, and for several 

the able editor of the Evangelical Repository, a United 
Presbyterian monthly. He died suddenly of conges- 
tion of the brain, Aug. 15, 1860. See Evangel. Re- 
pository, Sept. 1860. 

Beveridge, William, D.D., bishop of St. Asaph, 
was born at Barrow, Leicestershire, in 1688, He was 
educated et Oakham, and entered the College of St. 
Jobn, Cambridge, in May, 1658, He was not ordain- 
ed until after the Restoration, an interval which he 
probably employed in the investigation of the subject 
to which the temper and tumult of the times directed 
so many others—the primitive records and history of 
the Church. He applied himself in the first Instance 
to the Oriental languages; and his firat publication, 
‘when he was only twenty years of age, was entitled 
De Linguarem Orientalium, ete., vd et neu, 
Grammaticé Syriacé (Lond. 1658, again in 1684, 8vo), 
In 1661 he was appointed to the vicarage of Ealing, 
and in 1672 to the living of St, Peter's, Cornbill. In 
1669 he published Jnetifedt. Chronol, libri duo (Lond. 
1669, 4to). In 1681 he was made archdeacon of Cok 
chester, and in 1691 he was offered the see of Bath and 
Wells, from which Ken bad been expelled by the gov- 
ernment. This seo Beveridge refused; but in 1704 


he accepted that of St. Asaph, which he held till his | 


death, March Sth, 1708. In every ecclesiastical sta- 
tion which be held he exhibited all the qualifications 
and virtues which ought to distinguish an ecclesiastic, 
He was « man of @ very religious mind, and has been 
styled ‘the great reviver and restorer of primitive 
piety.” His profound erudition is sufficiently evi- 
denced by his works, which include, besides those 
named above, 1. Zurddixoy sive Pandecta Cunonum 88. 
Apostolorum et Conciliorum, necnon canonicarum SS, Pa- 
trum epistolarum, cum acholiis (Oxf, 1672, 2 vols. fol.), 
Vol, {contains the Prolegomena, canons apostolica), and 
those of the ancient councils, together with the Com- 
mentaries of Baleamon, Zonaras, and Aristenes, in 
Greek and Latin, in double columns; the Arabic para- 
phrase of Joseph the Egyptian on the first four coun- 
cils, and a translation by Beveridge. Vol. ii contains 
the Canons of Dionysius, Peter of Alexandria, St. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, St. Athanasius, St, Basil, and 
8t. Gregory Nazianzen, together with the Scholia of 
the Greek Canonists, the Syntagma of Matthew Blas- 
tarea, and the Remarks, etc., of Beveridge :—2. Codex 
Canonum Eccl. Primitive vindicatue et illustratus (Lond, 
1678):—8, An ion of the Church Catechiam (6th 
ed. 1714, 12mo):—4, Private Thowghts (Lond. 1709: 
written in his youth, but not printed until after his 
death):—5. Sermons (2 vols, fol. 1720; and besides 
many other editions, in 1842, Oxf. 8v0):—6. Thesaurus 
Theologicus (Lond. 1711, 4 vole, 8vo; Oxf, 1820, 2 vols. 
8vo). His writings were collected into a new edition 
by T. Hartwell Horne (Lond. 1824, 9 vole, 8vo), also 
in a more complete edition in the ‘' Anglo-Catholic 
Library” (Oxf. 1844-1848, 12 vols. 8vo), 


Beverley, Joun or, a celebrated English ecclesi- 
astle of the 7th and 8th centuries, He was one of the 
first scholars of his age, baving been instructed in the 
learned languages by Theodore, archbishop of Canter- 


dary, and he was himeelf tutor of the Venerable Bode. 
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of | The 
Theological | Lacd 
Seminary of the United Presbyterian Church in Xenia, | Luke, 
Ohio. He graduated at Jefferson College, and was|—S. Epistole ad He 


BEWLEY 


following works are attributed to him: 1, Pro 
Ezponendo, an essay toward an exposition of St, 

addressed to Bede:—2. Homilia in Evangelia: 
Andenum, et Bertinumn :— 
4. Epistole ad Holdam Abbatissam. He was advanced 
to the see of Haguetold, or Hexham, by Alfred, king, 
of Northumberland; and on the death of Bosa, arch- 
bishop of York, in 687, he was translated to the vacant 
see. In 704 he founded a college at Beverley for sec- 
ular priests. 1n 717 he retired from his archlepiscopal 
functions to Beverley, where he died, May 7th, 721,— 
Fuller, Worthies; Engl. i 

Bewitoh signifies to deceive and lead astray by 
Juggling tricks and pretended charms (Acts viii, 9, 11), 
where the Greek verb j£iernu: means literally to put 
out of one's self, to be out of one’s mind. See Simon 
(Macos). Tho word used by the apostia, in the pas- 
sage Gal. ili, 1, “O foolish Galatians, who hath be- 
witched you?" is Bacxaivw, which may be understood 
to mislead by pretences, as if by magic arts, to fuscinate. 
See Sorcery. 

‘When Christianity was first promulgated, the nations 
under the dominion of ths Romans, which comprehend- 
ed the larger part of the civilized world, were greatly 
addicted to mysterious practices, supposing that there 
existed in nature certain influences which they could 
control and manage by occult signs, expressed in dif- 
ferent ways and on different materials, and among the 
nations most notoriona for theso opinions were the 
Jews and the Egyptians. It is not, therefore, surpris- 


cum | tng that some should have brought with them and en- 


grafted on Christianity such opinions and practices as 
they had formerly entertained. Accordingly, we see 
that the portion Woabdl ie neomsacry very early to guard 
thelr converts against such persons, cautioning them 
to avoid “ profane and vain babblings and oppositions 
of acience, falsely 90 called” (1 Tim. vi, 20); and in 
several other passages there are evident allusions to 
imilar errors among the first professors of Christiani- 
ty. Nordid the evil cease as the doctrines of the Gospel 
expanded themselves: s number of persons in succes- 
sion, for two canturies afterward, are recorded as dis- 
tinguished leaders of these wild opinions, who mixed 
up the sacred truths of the Gospel with the fantastic 
imaginations of « visionary science. See Possrasep 
(wrra 4 Devit); Supeestirion. 

Bewley, Araory, one of the Methodist anti- 
slavery martyra of America, was born in Tennessee, 
May 22,1804. In 1820 he was admitted on trial for 
the Methodist ministry in the Tennessee Conference, 
and in 1848 he entered the Missouri Conference. On 
the division of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1844 on the slavery question, Mr. Bewley refused to 
join the Missouri Conference in its secession, and 
preached for several years independently, supporting 
himself and hie family by the labor of his own hands, 
Other preachers, faithful to the Church, gathered about 
him, and he was, by common consent, their ‘' presid- 
ing elder."" In 1848 the Methodist Episcopal Charch 
in Missourl was reorganized, and Mr. Bewley entered 
ite service, Persecution of the ‘‘ abolitionist” preach- 
ers sprang up every where in the South-west, foment- 
ed b: politiclane of the slavebolding class. But Mr. 
Bewley held on his way, and in 1856 was appointed to 
Texas. He was compelled by violence to leave his 
work, but returned to it in 1860, His friends sought 
to dissuade him, but his reply was to all, Let them 
hang or burn me on my return if they choose, han- 
dreds will rise up out of my ashes.” Accordingly he 
and his family, including his two sons-in-law, one of 
whom lived in Kansas and the other in Missouri, re- 
turned to Texas, Within a few weeks an increased 
excitement broke out, when he was threatened anew 
by the people, and he concladed to leave Texas, be- 
Heving he could do no there; for, as mob law 
had been established by tho Legislature, he remember. 
ed the injunction of our Lord, '' When they persecut: 
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you in one city, flee to another." After his departure 
a reward of $1000 was offered for hls capture. He 
was taken in Missouri in September, 1860, and carried 
back to Texas, and hanged on a tree at Fort Worth 
by the mob, on Sept. 13, 1860, — Methodist Quarterly 
Review, Oct, 1868, p. 626. 

Bewray (in Isa. xvi, 8, M3, galak’, to reveal, or 
disclose, as eleewhere rendered ; in Prov. xxix, 24, 733, 


ragad’, to tell, as elsewhere; in Prov. xxvii, 16, 7R, 
kama’, to call, Le, proclaim, as elsewhere; in Matt. 
xxvi, 78, otiw dijAov, to make evident), an old English 
word equivalent to ‘‘sxTRay.” 

Bexley, Lonp (NicHoras Vaxsrrtarr), was the 
eon of Henry Vanalttart, Esq., governor of Bengal. 
He was born April 29, 1766, was edacated at Oxford, 
and was called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn in 1791. 
He entered Parliament for Hastings in 1796. In 1801 
he was sent to Denmark es minister plenipotentiary, 
and after his return he was appointed secretary of the 
treasury in Ireland, and in 1805 secretary to the lord 
lieutenant, and also a member of the Privy Council, 
He was chancellor of the exchequer under Lord Liv- 
erpool until January, 3828, when he was raised to the 
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and bis services to the British and Foreign Bible 
clety, especially amid its early difficulties, were of pre- 
eminent value, On the decease of Lord Teignmouth, 
Fobruary, 1834, he was chosen by the unanimous vote 
of tho committee President of the Bible Society, an 
office which he held until his death in 1850, giving 
constant attention to the interests of the institution. 


A few weeks hefore his decease he presented to it a 


donation of £1000.—Timpson, Bible Triumphs, p. 879. 


Beyond. The phrase “beyond Jordan” (32! jator time in his life 


{TIN, wipay rod ‘Lopddvov) frequently occurs in t 
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he says, to 700 golden crownsa year. ‘Kthe death «! 
brother added to his income, and an wmcle, who « 
abbot of Froidmond, expressed an interstion of resi; 
ing that preferment, valued at 15,000 liwres yearly. 
his favor. Thus, in a city like Paris, he was exj-~ 
to atrong temptation, and his conduct has imcarred ri: 
censure. That his life was groaly immoral be deni! 
but he formed a private marriage with a woman + 
birth, he says, inferior to his own. He was to macy 
her publicly as acon as the obstacles should’ be remove. 
and, in the mean time, not to take orders, a thimg ¢: 
tlrely inconsistent with taking a wife. Meanwhile ti 
relatives pressed him to enter into the (Church; ki 
wife and his conscience bade him avow his marris> 
and his real belief; his inclination bade Khimma concesa 
both and stick to the rich benefices which he enjoyed; 
and in this divided state of mind he remaimed ejfl il} 
ness brought him to a better temper. Om his recv:- 
ory he fied to Geneva, at the end of October, 1542. a: 
there publicly solemnized his marriage amd ayou:s 
his faith, After a short residence at Geneva, and sv! 
sequently at TObingen, Beza was appointed Greet 
professor at Lausanne. Doring his residence there t< 
took every opportunity of going to Geneva to hear Cal 
vin, at whose suggestion he undertook to complet: 
Marot's translation of the Psalms into French vwer<. 
Marot had translated 50, so that 100 Psalms remained: 


y by the civ 
power. His treatise De Haretics a Civdli Magistras 


Geneva in 1558, Beza was not singular in maintaip-~ 
ing this doctrine; the principal churches of Switzer- 


against the party by whom it was perpetrated. 
Ils work De Jure Magistratuum, published at a much 
(about 1572), presents a curicas 
contrast to the work De ici, ete. In this later 


Scriptures, and to ascertain its meaning we must, of | work he asserted the principles of civil and religious 
course, attend to the situation of the writer (see Kuindl, | liberty, and the rights of conscience; but, though he 
Comment. in John i, 28). With Moses it usually signi-| may be considered as befors most men of his age in the 
fies the country on the western side of the river, as he | boldness of his opinions as to the nature of civil author- 
wrote upon its eastern bank (Gen. i, 10, 11; Deut. i, | ity, his views of the sovereign power are confused and 
1, 5; fii, 8, 20; iv, 46); but with Joshua, after he had | contradictory. During his residence at Lausanne, Be- 
crossed the river, it means the reverse (Josh. v, 1; xii, | za published several controversial treatises, which his 
7; xxii, 7). In Matt, iv, 15, it means ‘' by the side| blographer, Antoino la Faye, confesses to be written 
of the Jordan.” Seo ATAD. with a freer pen than was consistent, with the gravity 
Beyrout. See Berrrvs. of the subject. To this part of Beza’s life belongs th: 
Beytsah. Sce Mrsuna. Lonaceur a re Latin, completed in 1534, 
Besa (THéopore pe Bie), one of the most emi- tains the cealeaaiats at Camerari cae inate weal aes. 
nent of the Reformers, the friend and coadjutor of Cal-| pious Lody of notes by the translator himeclf. For this 
vin, was born at Vezelal, in the Nivernais, June 24, 1519, | edition ho used @ manuscript of tho four Gospels, whieh 
He passed the first years of his life with his uncle, Nich-| in 1581 he gave to the University of Cambridge. It 
olas de Bexa, counsellor in the Parliament of Paris, who | is generally known as Beza's Codex, and a fec-simile 
sent him, before he was ten years old, to study at Or-| edition of it was published in 1798. After ten years’ 
leans, where his preceptor was Melchior Wolmar, a| residence at Lausanne, Beza removed to Gases in 
convert to Protestantism. Beza accompanied Wolmar| 1559, and entered into holy orders. At Calvin's re 
to the University of Bourges, and remained, in the | quest he was appointed to assist in giving lectures in 
whole, for seven years under his tuition. During this| theology; and when the University of Geneva was 
time he became an excellent echolar, and he afterward | foundeil he was appointed rector upon Calvin declining 
acknowledged a deeper oblliration to his tutor for hav-| that office. At the request of some leading nobles 
{ng “imbued bim with the knowledge of true piety, | among the Fronch Protestanta, he ahusdinnk «jet . 
drawn from tho limpid fountain of the Word of | to Nerac in hope of winning the King of Ravarve’t 
Tn 1535 Wolmar returned to Germany, and Beza re-| Protestantiem, His pleading was pcb and ng 
paired to Orleans to study law; but his attention was | remained at Nerac until the beginning of 1361 and, at 
chiefly directed to the classics and the composition of | the King of Navarre's request, attended the Conference 
verses, His versos, published in 1548, under the title | of Poissy, opened in August of that year, in the bope 
Juvenilia, were chiefly written during this period of his | of effecting a reconciliation between the Catholic ant 
life, and thelr indecency caused him many a bitter pang | Protestant churches of France. Besa was the chief 
in after life. Beza obtained his degree as licentiate of | speaker on behalf of the French churches, H. 
civil law in 1839, upon which he went to Paria, where | aged his cause with temper and ability, and cada 
he spent nine years. Ie was young, handsome, and | vorable impression on both Catherine of Medicis and 
of ample means; for, though not in the priesthood, be | Cardinal Lorraine, who said, ‘I could well have wished 
enjoyed the proceeds of two good benefices, amounting, | either that this man had been dumb or that we had beea 
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Geaf.’’ Catharine requested him to remain in France on 
the ples that bis presence would tend to maintain tran- 
quillity, and that his native country had the best title 
to his services, He consented, and after the promulga- 
tion of the edict of January, 1562, often preached pub- 
Uely in the suburbs of Paris. He soon after greatly 
distinguished himself at the Conferenco of St. Ger- 
mains, where the queen-mother summoned a number 
of Romanist and Protestant divines to discuss the sub- 
ject of images. In a memorial to the queen, he dis- 
cussed the question with # fores and vigor never sur- 
passed. ‘In reply to the customary argument that 
honor {s not directed to the image, but to that which 
the image represents, Beza triamphantly inquired (and 
the inquiry has never yet been answered) why then is 
any local superiority admitted? Why is one image 
considered more holy and more potent than another? 
Why are pilgrimages made to distant images, when 
there are others, perhaps of far better workmanship, 
near athand? Again, is it tolerable that in a Chris- 
tian Church an image of the Virgin Mary should be 
addressed in terms ap: jate solely to the Almighty 
Father, ‘omnibus es omnia!’ If the Virgin wero yet 
alive and on earth, how would the hamility and lowli- 
ness of heart, which she ever so conspicuously evinced, 
be shocked by the hourly impious appeals to her sup- 
posed maternal authority over her blessed Son: ‘ Raga 
Patrem, jube Natum!" ‘Jure Matrie i f Then, 
adverting to the reputed miracles patie’ by im. 
ages, he contended that, by the evidence of judicial in- 
quiries, most of them had been indisputably proved 
impostures ; and even with regard to such as remained 
undetected, it was detracting honor from God, the sole 
aathor of miracles, to attribute any hidden virtue or 
mystic efficacy to wood or stone. Passing on to a re- 
view of the long controversy about images maintained 
dn the Greek Church, he concluded by affirming that 
not less idolatry might be occasioned ly crucifixes 
than by images themselves, The propositions append- 
ed to this document were that images should be alto- 
gether abolished ; or, if that measure were thought too 
sweeping, that the king would consent to the removal 
of all representations of the Trinity or ita separate Per- 
sonages ; of all images which were indecorous, as for 
the most part were those of the Virgin; of such as 
were profane, as those of beasts and many others, pro- 
duced by the fantastic hamors of artists; of all public- 
ly exhibited in the streets, or so placed at altars that 
they might receive superstitious veneration; that no 
offerings or pi should be made to them; and 
finally, that crucifixes also should be removed, so that 
the only re. tation of the passion of our Lord might 
be that lively portrait engraved on our hearte by the 
word of Holy Scriptare. 
“* Beza had converted the king of Navarre eo far as 
to make him a partisan of Calvinism; but the royal 
convert remained as profiigate when a Calvinist as he 
had been when he professed Romanism, and the court 
soon found means to bring bim back once more to the 
established church. His hostility to Beza was shown 
at an audience Beza had with the queen-mother, when 
deputed by the Huguenot ministers to lay their com- 
plaint before her with reference to the violations which 
had occurred of the edict of January, to which allasion 
has been made before, The king of Navarre, stern} 
regarding Beza, accused the Huguenots of now attend- 
ing worship with arms, Beza replied that arms, when 
borne by men of discretion, were the surest guarantee 
of peace ; and that, since the transactions at Vassy 
(where a fracaa had taken place between the retainers 
of the duke of Guise and a Huguenot congregation, 
the duke's people being the aggreseora), their adoption 
had become necessary till the Church ahould receive 
aurer protection—a protection which he humbly re- 
quested, in the name of those brethren who had hith- 
erto placed 20 great dependence on his majesty. The 
cardinal of Ferrara here interrupted him by some in- 
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correct representation of the tumult at St, Medard, but 
he was silenced by Beza, who spoke of those occurren- 
ces as an eye-witness, and then reverted to the mena- 
clng advance of the duke of Guise upon Paris. The 
king of Navarre declared with warmth that whoever 
should touch the little finger of ‘his brother,’ the duke 
of Guise, might as well presume to touch the whole of 
his own body, Beza replied with gentleness, but with 
dignity; he implored the king of Navarre to listen pa- 
tiently, reminded him of their long intercourse, and 
of the special invitation from his majesty in conse- 
quence of which he had returned to France in the hopo 
of assisting in its pacification. ‘ Sire,’ he concluded in 
memorable words, ‘it belongs, in truth, to the church 
of God, in tho name of which I addreas you, to suffer 
blows, not to write them. But at the same time let 
it be your pleasure to remember that THe Cuorcn 16 
AN ANVIL WRICH HAS WORX OUT MAXY A HAMMER.’ 
Well would it have been if Beza and his partisans had 
always remembered this, and, instead of taking up 
arms to defend their causa, had maintained it like tho 
primitive Christians patient suffering. Perhaps 
they would then have led to the gradual reformation 
of the Charch of France, whereas now they took the 
sword, and perished by the sword, Each party armed. 
With the leaders of the Protestants Bera acted, and 
he was kept by the prince of Condé near his person ; 
but the leaders, for the most part, abstained from en- 
couraging the cruelties of their followers, although 
they excited the people to rise up In arms against the 
bs eirpangpte Beza continued with the insurgents, 

lowing the prince of Condé in all his marches, 
cheering him by bis letters when In prison, and reani- 
mating the Huguenots in their defeats, until his ca- 
Teer a8 a herald of war was terminated by the battle 
of Dreux. At that battle, fought on the 19th of De- 
cember, 1562, in which the Huguenots were defeated, 
Beza was present; but he did not engage in the bat- 
tle, he was merely at hand to advise his friends, 

‘In the following Febroary the duke of Guise, the 
lieutensot general of the kingdom, was assassinated 
before Orleans, When the assassin was seized, he 
accused Beza, among other leading Huguenots, as 
having been privy to his design. Beza declared that, 
notwithstanding the great and general indignation 
aroused against the duke of Guise on account of the 
massacre at Vassy, be had never entertained an opin- 
ion that he should be proceeded against otherwise than 
by the methods of ordinary justice. He admitted that 
since the duke had commenced the war, he had exhort- 
ed the Protestants, both by letters and sermons, to uso 
their arms, but be had at the samo time inculcated 
the utmost possible moderation, and had instructed 
them to seek peace above all things next to the honor 


of God.” 

After the peace of 1568, Beza returned to Geneva, 
and in 1564, apon the death of Calvin, was called to 
suoceed to all bis offices. Beza did not return to 
France til] 1568, when he repaired to Vezelai on some 
family business, He visited his native country again 
to attend and preside over a Huguenot synod which 
assembled at La Rochelle in 1571. Never bad any 
Huguenot ecclesiastical meeting been attended by so 
many distinguished personages as graced this synod, 
“There were present,” says the report of its acts, 
“€Joane, by the grace of God, queen of Navarre; the 
high and mighty prince Henry, prince of Navarre; 
the high and mighty prince Henry de Bourbon, prince 
of Condé; the most illustrious prince Louls, count of 
Nassau; Sir Gaspar, count de Coligni; the admiral of 
France, and divers other lords and gentlemen, besides 
the deputies who were members of the Church of God.” 
At this assembly the Huguenot confession of faith was 
confirmed, and two copies of it were taken, one of 
which was deposited at Rochelle, the other in the ar- 
chives of Geneva, After the execrable massacre of 
St. Bartholomew's Eve, Beza honorably exerted him 
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self to support those of the French whow the fear of | constituted, or abrogate ancient ones; or that it was 
death drove from their native land; he interested in | lawful for bishops to appoint any new thimg witho= 
their bohalf the princes of Germany. He also found : the judgment and will of their presbytery.” — Lierg. Cyc. : 
ed a French hospital at Geneva. ' Bid, Sac. 1850, p. 501; Cunningham, Heformeera, Essay 
In 1572 he assisted at an assembly of the Huguenots . vii (Edinb, 1862, 8vo); Hook, Eccles. Bing. ii, BBA =q- 
at Nismes, where be opposed John Morel, who de Resa's MS. See Caxseipor Maxuscae2rr. 
sired to introduce a new discipline, The prince of ham ; 
Condé caused him to come to him at Strasburg in the; Be’sal (Heb. Befsay’,\£3, probably the sazme mare 
year 1574, to send him to prince Jobn Casimir, admin-| 88 Besar; Sept. Basco’, Basi, and Bncet, w- x- Baro- 
istrator of the palatinate. In 1586 he was employed | oC, Beoti, and Baci), the head of one of the families 
in the conference of Montbellard against Jobn An-| Who returned from the Babylonian captivity to the 
Ho died at the age of number of 824, inclading himself (Ezra ii, 17 = Neb. 
vii, 28). B.C. 586. He was perhaps one of those 
that sealed the covenant (Neb. x,18). B.C. 410. 


y 
(1560) :—2. Histoire Ecolésiastique des Eglises Réformées| Bezal’eél (Heb. Betsale!’, Sx>¥3, in [otherwise 
du royaume de France, from 1521 to 1668 (1580, 8 vols. | som of, q. d. “}2] the shadow of Uod, ie. under his 


its, 
i 1590, 8vo) : Novum D, N, 

ramet brane (hen rnated) ans vrs N, i ot) 1. The artificer to whom was confided by Jehovah 
a pratt (best edition that of Cambridge, the design and execution of the works of art requéred 
1642, fol.) pmphcor man “olexe i ick for the tabernacle in the wilderness (Exod. xxxi, 2; 
= as fertility cf Nnbetlect! as "well 'as ait a 4 | =X=¥, 80; xxxvil, 1; 2Chron.i,5). B.C.1657. Fiis 
and varied learning, Ete lite has been {atone charge was chiefly in all works of metal, wood, and etame, 

i = ’ | Aholiab being associated with him for the textile fal 
seta ety tin a ns tt in fon an wh Fa 

‘amb. ; josser (He' . H - 

y ,|are mentioned (xxxvi, 1, 2; xxxviil, as well as 
the latest rupee ees ‘eich me Gute, by from the enumeration of the works in Bextiool'e pame 
Professor Baum, of Strasbarg (1648-1861, 2 vols.), ed in xxxvii and xxxviil, that he was the chief of the 
it only extends to 1568. See also Haag, Ia Fi Trance pay na eer hela poeple writer ao a 
Protestante, {1, 289-284, Perhaps no one of the reform- |" ‘dheteat pease 
are bet Lnsditencte oekig ha aa tly caluroniated | Uri, the son of Hur (or Chur). Hur was the o 
by the Romaniets than Beza. of the marriage of Caleb (one of the chiefs of the great 

Beza took a lively interest in the affulrs of the mily of Pharez) with Ephrath (1 Chron. il, 20, 50), 
Church of England, and his letters were (and stil! are) and one of bis sons, or descendants (comp. Rath ir, 
very unpalatable to the Higb-Church party there. Dr, 20), was Salma or Salmon, who is handed down under 
Hook quotes largely from his letters to Ballinger and the title of ‘father of Bethlehem,” and who, ss the 
Grindal to prove that Beza ‘‘ regarded the Church of great-grandfather of Boaz, was the direct progenitor 
England in Elizabeth's time as Popish.” In his let- ot ne David (1 Chron. ii, 51, 54; Ruth fv, 21).— 
ter to Grindal, dated June 27, 1566, he complains that th, a.v. Seo Berutenem; Hor. 
he has heard of ‘divers ministers discharged their| 2. One of the sons of Pabath-moab, who divorced 
parishes by the queen, the bishops consenting, becanse jth foreign wife whom he had taken after the exile 
they Panes te jateciibe to eortein, new rites; ieee (Ezra x, 80). B.C, 458. 

sum o' queen's commands were, to admit ‘ |. PUD, lightning ; Sept. 
again not only those garments, the signs of Baal’s sitio, toe = pellet of two desis Pau 
Se fe Ss 
legenerated into the worst su tions—as the 

signing 9iiN' thavcreia; Kuestiag fo Uatomaentons 2 ‘The residence of Adonl-besek, 3.4. the “lord. of 
and auch Ike; and, which was still worse, that women | Bezek” (Judg. |, 5), in the ‘lot (3b) of Judah” (verse 
should baptize, and that the queen should have a/3), and inhabited by Canaanites and Perizzites (verse 
power of superintending other rites, and that all power |4), This must have been in the mountains (‘*up’'}, 
should be given to the bishop alone in ordering the |not far from Jerusalem (ver, 7); possibly on the emi- 

ters of the Church; and no power, uot so much as|nence near Deir el-Ghafr, marked b; Ven de Velde 
mai 'y 
that of complaining, to remain to the pastor of each | (Map) at four miles S.W. of Bethlehem (comp. Robin- 
church; that tho queen's majesty, and many of the|#on, Researches, ii, 887, 888). Sand (/tiner. p. 182) 
learned and religious bishops, had promised far better | mentions a village Bezek two miles west of the site of 
things; and that o great many of those matters were, | Beth-zur, but this lacks confirmation. Others propose 
at least as it seemed to him, feigned by some evil-| other identifications, even the Bezetha on the north of 
wal ka bessoked the tiskap tut hay $v0 tghe| "Tha rendervous whe frca 

al he ec! 8 op ey two might| 2, The rendezvous where Saul numbered the 

confer a little together concerning these things. He /|of Ierae] and Jodah before going to the relief of Ja- 
knew, as he went on, there was a twofold opinion con-| besh-gilead (1 Sam, xi, 8). From the terms of the 
cerning the restoration of the Church: first, of some | narrative this cannot have been more than a day's 
who thought nothing ought to be added to the apostol- | march from Jabesh, and was therefore doubtless some- 
{cal simplicity; and a0 that, without exception, what-| where in the centre of the country, near the Jordan 
soever the apostles did ought to be done by us; and| valley. In accordance with this is the mention by 
whatsoever the Church that meceeded the apostles | Eusebius and Jerome (Onomasl. 8. v. BeZix, Beach) of 
added to the first rites were to be abolished at once; | two places of this name seventeen miles from Neapolis 
that, on the other side, there were some who were of |(Shechem), on the road to Beth-shean. This would 
opinion that certain ancient rites besides ought to be | place it at KAulat-Maleh, on the descent to the Jordan, 
retained, partly as profitable and necessary, partly, if | near Saccoth, The Sept. inserta ¢y Baya after the 
= necessary, yet to be tolerated for concord sake; | name, possibly alluding to some “ high ” at which 

t he himself was of opinion with the former port: | this oman muster took place. This Josephus gives 
and, In fine, that he had not yet loarned by what right |as Bala (Badd, Ant. vi, 5,8). Schwarz (Pales. 
(whether one looks into God's Word or the ancient | 158) says that ‘‘Besek ls the modern village Asbi 
canons) either the civil magistrate of himself might | five English miles south of Beth-shean ;"’ but no other 
ouperindace any new rites upon the churches already | travelicr epeake of such a name. 
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Be’ser (Heb, Be’teer, “£3, ore of gold or silver, 
as in Pea. lxxvi, 18), the name of a place and also of 
a man. 

1. (Sept. Boocp or Bicop.) A place always called 
** Bezer in the wilderness” ("3'329), being a city of 
the Reubenites, with ‘‘suburbs,” in the Mishor or 
downs, set apart by Moses as one of the three cities of 
refuge on the east of the Jordan (Dent. iv, 48; Josh. 
xx, 8), and allotted to the Merarites (Josh. xxi, 36; 
1 Chron, vi, 78). In the last two passages the exact 
specification, “5295, ‘in the plain country,” of the 
other two is omitted, but traces of its former presence 
in the text in Josh. xxi, 16 are furnished us by the 
reading of the and Vi riv Boadp ty rp ton- 

By, Thy Meio (Alex. Meets ral rd mepiordpta ; 
Bosor ix solitudine, Misor et Jaser). Bezer may be the 
Bosor (q. v.) of 1 Mace, v, 26, 86. Reland rashly 
identifies it with the Bosra of Arabia Deserta (Palast, 
Pp. 661) ; and Schwarz (Palest. p. 229) makes it to be a 
Talmudica) Kenathirin (j°""M2=), which he finds in 
“tan isolated high mound called Jebel Kuwetta, 8.E. 
of Aroer, near the Arnon,” meaning doubtless Jebel- 
Ghuweiteh, which lies entirely without the bounds of 
Reuben. Bezer seems to correspond in position and 
name with the ruined village Burazin, marked on Van 
de Velde’s Map at 12 miles N. of E. from Heshbon 
(comp. Robinson, Researches, iii, Append. p. 170). 

2. (Sept. Bacdp v.r, Bacdy.) The sixth named of 
the eleven sons of Zophah, of the descendants of Ashor 
(1 Chron. yli, 86). B.C. post 1658, 


Be’zeth (ByZi6), a place at which Bacchides en- 
camped after leaving Jerusalem, and where there was 
o “great pit” (rd ppiap rd piya, 1 Mace. vil, 18). By 
Josephus (Ant, xii, 10, 2) the name is given (in the ac- 
count parallel with 1 . ix, 4) as “the village 
Beth-zetho” (cwyun ByO%nOw Aeyouevn), which recalls 
the name applied to the Mount of Olives in the early 
Syriac recension of the N. T. published by Mr. Cure- 
ton—Beth-Zaith (which, however, is simply a transla- 
tion of the name = Heb. MY M2, olivetouse). Tho 
name may thus refer either to the main body of the 
Mount of Olives, or to the eminence opposite it to the 
north of Jerusalem, which at a later period was called 
Bezetua (q. v.). Pococke (East, If, i, 19) speaks of 
seeing ‘‘a long cistern” in this quarter of the city, 
and several tanks are delineated here on modern plans | 
of Jerusalem.—Smith, 6. v. 


Beszétha (Bete), the name of the fourth hill on 
which « part of Jerusalem was built, situated north of / 
Antonia, from which it was separated by a deep fosse, | 
but not enclosed till the erection of the third wall by 
Agrippa, according to Josephus (War, v, 4, 2), who 
interprets the name as equivalent to ‘‘New City" | 
(catvn wOdcc), perhaps regarding It as the Heb. N*2 
MYM; but as this can hardly be considered a repre- 
sentative of the name, and as Josephus elsewhera 
(War, ii, 19, 4) seems expressly to distinguish Bezetha 
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against the Albigennes ; and in 1279, 1299, and 1851, 
on account of other ecclesiastical controversies. 

Bi’atas (@:aSa¢ v. r. adiac, Vulg. Philias), one 
of the Levites that ex, ded the law to the Jews at 
Jerusalem as read by Ezra (1 Esdr. ix, 48); evidently 
@ corruption for the PeuArAH (q. v.) of the genuine 
| text (Neh, vill, 7). 

Biathanitd (from Bia, violence, and @dvaroc, death). 
Among other reproachful epithets applied by the pa- 
gans to Christians in the firat centuries we find Bia- 
thanati, self-murderers, imposed in consequence of their 
contempt of death, and cheerful endurance of all kinds 
of suffering for Christ's sake. Wo also meet with tho 
term Biothanati (Biog, life), men who expect to livo 
after death. Tho enemies ofthe Christians might em- 
ploy this phrase to ridicule the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the dead. It is recorded in Bede’s Martyr- 
ology that when the seven sons of Symphorosa were 

under Hadrian, their bodies were cast into 
one pit together, which tha temple-priests named from 
them dd Biothanatos.—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. 
bk. i, ch. H, § 8; Farrar, Eccles, Dict, 8, v. 

Bibbighaus, Henry, D.D., a minister of the Gere 
man Reformed Church, was born in Bucks County, 
| Penn., Aug. 24,1777. He was first merchant, then 
farmer; later, organist, and teacher of a parochial 
| school in Philadelphia, He studied theology private- 
tly; was licensed and ordained in 1824, in the forty- 
‘eighth year of his age. He became pastor of the 
German Reformed Salem Church, Philadelphia, where 
he continued to labor with great zeal and success till 
his death, Aug. 20th, 1851. He is remembered as a 
mild, modest, venerable nar, in the bye paie He 
wasa preacher, a faithful pastor, and always ex- 
erted bala and happy influence in the judicatories 
‘of the Church. He preached only in the German 
| language. 

! Bibbins, Hlieha, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
_ was born in Hampton, N. Y., July 16, 1790; was con- 
verted November 8, 1805; was licensed to preach in 
January, 1812, and was admitted on trial in the Gen- 
| egee Conference in July of the same year. He was 
for twelve years of bis ministry in the effective ranks, 
three years a supernumerary, and thirty-two years 
‘@ superannuated preacher. Mr. Bibbing was a man 
| of good natural abilities, His powers of perception 
were quick, and his reasoning faculties vigorous. His 
sensibilities were strong and well disciplined. He had 
a etrong sense of the ludicrous, He was always in 
earnest, a quality which gave almost overwhelming 
power to hia sermons, and prayers. He 
was a good theologian, but a better preacher, 

best moods he poured out a torrent of eloquence which 
was very effective. He was 4 man of noble impulses, 
of e genial nature, of a lofty spirit, of a strong will, 
and of inexhaustible patience, He died at Scranton, 
Penn., on the 6th of July, 1859, of disease of the heart, 
—Peck, Early Methodiem (N. Y. 1860, 12mo, p. 489). 
Bibbins, Bamuel, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 


‘ 


from Coenopolis or the New City (ry re BaleSdv zpoo- 
ayopvoptyny cal rv Kacvdmodtw, unless, as Reland | 
suggests, Palest. p. 855, we should read rij» kai Kac- | 
véro\iy, making them identical), we may perhapa | 
better adopt the derivation given alove under the 

Bezetu (q. v.) of 1 Macc. vil,19. The general posi- | 
tion of the hill is clear; but it has been nevertheless | 


ter, one of the fathers of the Black River Conference. 
He was born about 1768, preached for about fifty years, 
and died in Brutus, N. Y., Jan. 1896. ‘‘ As @ preach- 
er he was eminently owned of God,” and revivals gen- 
erally attended his ministry, His death was espe- 
clally triumphant,—Minutes of Conferences, ii, 410. 


Bible (Anglicized from the Greek BiGAia, i. ©. 


disputed whether It should be regarded as the emi-’ i425 books, libelli; Latinized Bibia), the popular des- 
nence north of the present Damascus gate (Robinson, _ignation (usually in the phrase ‘Holy Bible’) now 
Bibl. Res. 1, 892; Bib. Sac. 1846, p. 488 sq.) or (as is‘ everywhere current for the Sacred Scriptures of the 
more probable) that immediately north of the present ‘Qld and New Testament in their present collected 
Haram enclosure (Williams, Holy City, ti, 50). @! form. The ascred books were denominated by the 
JERUSALEM. Tews the writing (3°12, kethib’, written, or KIN, 

Beziers, one of the earliest episcopal sees in France, | mikra’, reci/ation), a name of the same character as 
Quite o number of synods have been held at Beziers; | that applied by the Mohammedana (Xordn) to denote 
A.D, 856, on account of the Arians; 1284 and 1248, , their sacred volume, See Scairtuges, Horr, 
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Paul (2 Cor. ili, 14), 
plo the whole scheme of the Mosaic revelation, 

and the history of this is contained in them. This; 
phrase, ‘‘book of the covenant,” taken bably from 

Exod, xxiv, 7; 1 Mace. 1, 67 (S:Adiov dtabipenc), was 

transferred in the course of time by a metonymy to 

signify the writings themselves, The word dratnen 

signifies either a testament or a covenant, but we now 

render it testament, because the translators of the old 


Latin version have always rendered it from the Sept., | again, 


even when it was used as a translation of the Hebrew, 
H"I3, Berith’ (covenant), by the ward Testamentum, 
The names given to the Old Testament were the Scrip- 
tures (Matt, xxi, 42), Scripture (2 Pet. i, 20), the 
Holy Scriptares (Rom. 1, 2), the sacred letters (2 Tim. 
ill, 15), the holy books (Saahed. xci, 2), the law (John 
xii, 84), the law, the prophets, and the pealms (Luke 
xxiv, 44), the law and the prophets (Matt. v, 17), the 
law, the prophets, and the other books (Prol, Ecclus.), 
the books of the old covenant (Neh, viii, 8), the book 
of the covenant (1 Macc. i, 67; 2 Kings xxiii, 2)—Kit- 
to, & v. See TesTAMENT. 

The other books (not in the canon) were called 
apocryphal, e and denterocanonical. The 
term New Testament has been in common use since | 
the third century, and is employed by Eusebius in the 
same sense in which it is now commonly applied (Hist. 
Eccles, iii, 28). Tertullian employs the same phrase, 
and also that of ‘the Divine Instrument"’ in the same 
signification. See AXTILEGOMENA; APOCRYPHA. | 

I. Appropriation of the term * Bible," —1. In its Greeb 
form,—The application of the word B:GXia, the Books, 
specially to the collected books of the Old and New 

‘eatament, is not to be traced further back than the 
5th century, The terms which the writers of the New 
Testament use of the Scriptures of the Old are 1 ypagy 
(2 Tim, iil, 16; Acts viii, 82; Gul. itl, 22), ai ypagai 
(Matt. xxi, 42; Luke xxiv, 27), ra tepd ypaypara 
(2 Tim. Ili, 16). Br8dlow is found (2 Tim. iv, 13; Rev. | 
x, 2; v, 1), but with no distinctive meaning; nor does 
the use of rd Aoiwd ray iBdiwy for the Hi pha 
in the Preface to Ecclesias' or of al iepai Gi in 
Josephus (Ant, I, 6, 2), indicate any thing as to the use 
of rd fxBXia alone as synonymons with) ypagy. The 
words employed by early Christian writers were nat- 
urally derived from the language of the New Testa- 
ment, and the old terms, with epithets like Oia, Zyra, 
and the like, continued to be used by the Greek fathers, 
as the equivalent ‘ Scriptura’’ was by the Latin. The 
use of +) waXard draOyen in 2 Cor ill, 14, for the law as 
read in the synagogues, and the prominence given in 
the Epistle to the Heb. (vil, 22; vill, 6; ix, 18) to the 
contrast between the waAa@ and the ratyn, led grada- 
ally to the extension of the former to include the other | 
books of the Jewish Scriptures, and to the application 
of the latter as of the former to a book or col of 


One passage in Tertullian (ado, Marc, iv, 1) illnstsates 
the growing popularity of the word which eventually 
prevailed, ‘‘instrumenti vel quod magie in usu est 
dicere, testamenti."" The word was natorally used by H 
Greek writers in speaking of the parta of these two 
collections, They enumerate . g- Athan, Syrop. Sac. 
Script.) ra fi/3Ma of the Old and New Testament ; 
and as these were contrasted with the apocryphal 
books circulated by heretics, there was a natural ten- | 
dency to the appropriation of the word as limited by | 
the article to the whole collection of the canonics! | 
Scriptures. Jerome substitutes for these expressions 
the term Bibliofheca Divina (see Hileronymi Opera, 
ed. Martianay, vol. i, Proleg.), a phrase which this 
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eta, 

reseed of the kings concerning the holy gifts.”” 

hough it was usual to denom' the books 
in Greek by the term Biblia, which is frequently so ap- 
plied by Josephus, we first find it simply applied to 
the entire collection by St. Chrysostom in his Secoad 
Homily, ‘The Jews have the books (G:SAia), bat we 
have the treasure of the books; they have the letters 
(ypdppara), but we have both spirit and letter." And 
, Hom. ix im Epist. ad Coloss., “ Provide your- 
selves with books (8:3Xia), the medicine of the socal, 
bat if you desire no other, at least procare the new 
(carvj), the Apostolos, the Acts, the Gospels.” He 
aleo adds to the word /4:3\ia the epithet devine in his 
Tenth Homily on Genese: “ Taking before and after 
meals the divine books" (rd 6cia a), OF, as we 
should now express it, the Holy Bible. It is thus 
zpplied in a way which shows this use to have already 
become familiar to those to whom he wrote. The 
liturgical use of the Scriptures, as the worship of the 
Church became organized, would naturally favor this 
application. Tho MSS. from which they were reed 
would be emphatically the books of each charch or 
monastery. And when this use of the word was es 
tablished in the East, it was natural that it should pass 
gradually to the Western Church. The 
of that Church bears witness throughout (e. g. Epis 
copus, Presbyter, Diaconus, Litania, Liturgia, Mons- 
chus, Abbas, and others) to its Greek origin, and the 
history of the word Biba has followed the analogy of 
those that have been referred to. Here, too, there was 
less risk of its being used in any other than the higher 
meaning, Lecause it had not, in spite of the introdec- 
tion even in classical ripen So eral Bibliopoa, 
taken the place of bri, or libelli, in the common speech 
of men. 
English Form.-—It is worthy of note that ‘> Bi- 
blo” is not found in Anglo-Saxon literature, though 
Bibliothece is given (Lye, AngloSaz, Dict.) as used in 
the samo sense aa the corresponding word in medieval 
Latin for the Scriptures as the great treasure-house of 
books (Du Cange and Adelung,s.v.). If we derive 
from our mother-to: the singularly happy equira- 


jlent of the Greek sayyicoy, we have received the 


word which stands on an equal eminence with ‘‘ Gos 
pel’’ as one of the later importations consequent on the 
Norman Conquest and fuller intercourse with the Con- 
tinent. When the English which grew out of this 
union first appears in literature, the word is already 
naturalized. In R. Brunne (p. 290), Plers Plowman 

916, 4271), and Chaucer (Prol, 487), it appears in its 

netive sense, though the latter, in at least one pas- 
sage (House of Fame, bk. lif), uses it In a way which in. 
dicates that it was not slways limited to that meaning. 
From that time, however, the higher use prevailed to 
the exclusion of any lower; and the choice of it, rather 
than of any of its es, by the great translators 
of the Scriptures, Wickliffe, Luther, Coverdale, fixed it 
beyond possibility of change. The transforma. 
tion of the word from a plural into a singular noun in 
all the modern languages of bp though originat- 
{ng probably in the solecisms of the Latin of the 13th 
centary (Du Cange, ». v, Biblia), has made It fitter than 
it he + otherwise have been - ed high office as the 
title of that which, by virtue unity and plan, is 
emphatically THE Book. 

II. The Book asa Whole.—The history of the growth 
of the collections known as the Old and New Teste. 
ment respectively will be found fully under Caxorn, 
It falls within the scope of the present article to indi 
cate in what way and by what steps the two came to 
be looked on as of co-ordinate authority, and therefore 
as parta of one whole—how, i, e. the ides of a completed 
Bible, even before the word came into use, presented 
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Utself to the minds of men. As regards a large portion 
of the writings of the New Testament, it is not too 
much to say that they claim an authority not lower, 
may, oven higher than the Old. That which had not 
been revealed to the ‘‘ prophets” of the Old dispensa- 
tion is revealed to the prophets of the New (Eph. ili, 5). 
The apostles wrote as having the Spirit of Christ (1 Cor, 
vil, 40), as teaching and being taught '' by the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ” (Gal. i, 12), Where they make 
no such direct claim their language is still that of men 
who teach as ‘‘baving authority,” and so far the old 
prophetic spirit is revived in them, and their teaching 
differa, as did that of their Master, from the traditions 
of the scribes. As the revelation of God through the 
Son was recognised as fuller and more perfect than 
that which had been made roAupepéic eai wohurpérug 
to the fathers (Heb, i, 1), the records of what He had 
done and said, when once recognised as authentic, 
could not be regarded as less sacred than the Scrip- 
tures of the Jews. Indications of this are found even 
within the N. T. itself, Assuming the genuineness of 
the 2d Epistle of Peter, it shows that within the life- 
time of the apostles, the E, of Paul bad come 
to be classed among the ypagai of the Church (2 Pet. 


ii, 16). The language of the same Eplstle in relation | P° 


to the recorded teaching of prophets and aposties ({il, 2; 
comp. Eph. ii, 20; iii, 5; iv, 11) shows that the raca 
mpognreia ypadic can hardly be limited to the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament. The command that the 
letter to the Colossians was to be read in the church 
of Laodicea (Col. iv, 16), though it does not prove that 
it was regarded as of equal authority with the ypagi}) 
Oséxvevoroc, indicates a practice which would natural- 
hy lead to its being s0 ded. The writing of a man 
who spoke as inspired could not fail to be regarded as 
perticipating in the inspiration. It is part of the de- 
velopment of the same feeling that the earliest records 
of the worship of the Christian Church indicate the 
liturgical use of some at least of the writings of the 
New, as well as of the Old Testament. Justin (Apol. 
1, 66) places rd dropynyovetpara ray dwoerduy a8 
read in close connection with, or In the place of rd ovy- 
yeappara rév xpognriy, and this juxtaposition cor- 
responds to the manner in which Ignatius had prevl- 
ously spoken of ai wpogmreia, vonog Muoiwe, rd 
ebayyidoy (Ep. ad Smyrn.c,7). It is not meant, of 
course, that such phrases or such practices prove the 
existence of a recognised collection, but they show 
with what feelings Individual writings were regarded. 
They prepare the way for the acceptance of the wholo 
body of the N.-T. writings, as soon as the Canon is 
completed, as on a level with those of the Old. A lit- 
tle farther on and the recognition is complete. The- 
ophilus of Antioch (ad Autolye, bk. Hi), Ireneus (ado, 
Her. ii, 27; iii, 1), Clement of Alexandria (Stromata, 
iii, 10; v, 5), Tertullian (ado. Prax. 16, 20), all 
speak of the New Testament writings (what writings 
they included under this title Is of coarse a distinct 
question) as making up, with the Old, pia yroog 
(Clem. Al. 4. ¢.), “‘totym instramentom utriusque test- 
amenti’’ (Tert./, ¢.), univeram scripture. As this was 
in part @ consequence of the liturgica) usage referred 
to, so it reacted upon it, and influenced the transcribers 
and translators of the books which were needed for the 
instruction of the Church, The Syriac Peshito in the 
8d, or at the close of the 2d century, includes (with the 
omission of some of the dvr\ryépueva) the New Testa- 
ment as well as the Old. The Alexandrian Codex, 
stevgien in the fullest sense of the word a complete 

ible, may be taken as the representative of the full 
maturity of the feeling which we have seen in its ear- 
Her developments. The same may be said of the Co- 
dex Sinaiticus, lately brought to light by Prof. Tischen- 
dorf, 


III, Order of the Books, —The existence of a collec- 
tion of sacred books recognised as anthoritative leade 
natarally to a more or less systematic arrangement. 
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The arrangement must reat upon eome principle of 
classification, The names given to the several Looks 
will indicate in somo instances the view taken of their 
contents, in others the kind of notation applied both to 
the greater and smaller divisions of the sacred vol- 
umes. The existence of a classification analogous to 
that adopted by the later Jews and still retained in tho 
printed Hebrew Bibles, ts indicated even before the 
completion of the O. T. Canon (Zech. vii, 12). When 
tho Canon was looked upon as settled, in the period 
covered by the books of the Apocrypha, it took a more 
definite form. The Prologue to Ecolesiasticas men- 
tiona ‘the law and the prophets and the other books,” 
In the N, T. there is the same kind of 5 
‘*The Law and the ” is the shorter (Matt. xi, 
18; xxil, 40; Acte xili, 16, etc.); “the Law, the Proph- 
ets, and the Paslms” (Luke xxiv, 44), the fuller state- 
ment of the division popularly recognised. The ar- 
Tangement of the booke of the Heb. text under these 
three heads requires, however, a farther notice, 

1. The Law, Torah’, M71F, vdyog, naturally con- 
tinued to cecupy the position which it must have held 
from the first as the most ancient and authoritative 
rtion, Whatever questions may be raised as to the 
antiquity of the whole Pentateuch in its present form, 
the existence of a Look bearing this title is traceable 
to a very early period in the history of the Israelites 
(Josh. i, 8; vili, 84; xxiv, 26), The name which must 
at first have attached to those portions of the whole 
book was applied to the earlier and contemporaneous 
history connected with the giving of the law, and as- 
cribed to the same writer. The marked distinctness 
of the five portions which make up the Torah shows 
that they must have been designed as separate books ; 
and when the Canon was completed, and the books in 
their present form made the object of study, names for 
each book were wanted and were found. In the He- 
brew classification the titles were taken from the initial 
words, or prominent words in the initlal verse; in that 
of the Sept. they were Intended to be significant of the 
subject of each book, and so we hare— 


(1) MAGN... . Péveors, Genesis, 

(2.) mivag) (MEN) . “BEodos, Exodus. 

(8) NIP™) . . . . . Acvirusdy, Leviticus, 

(4.) "B'IOR. . . . . "ApeOpoi, Numbers. 

(5.) BAND7 . . . . . Atvrepovdpwy, Deuteronomy. 


Tho Greek titles were adopted without change, except 
as to the fourth, in the Latin versions, and from them 
have descended to the Bibles of modern Christendom. 

2. The Proruers.—The next group presents e more 
singular combination. The arrangement stands as 


follows : 
. Joshua. 
esate _— 
1 
me | 
BRS? prbine (ie miah 
pomee: DIVITA {majores) | Ezekiel. 
(posteriores) | B'YYP {The twelvemt 
(minores) ( Dor prophets. 


The Hebrew titles of these booke corresponding to 
those of the English Bibles; so also in the Septuagint, 
except that this version (like the Vulgate) reckons 1 
and 2 Sam. as 1 and 2 Kings, and 1 and 2 Kings as 8 
and 4 Kings. 

The grounds on which books eimply historical were 
classed under the same name as those which contained 
the teaching of prophets, in the stricter sense of the 
word, are not, at first sight, obvious, bat the O. T. pre- 
sents some facte which may suggest an explanation. 
The sone of the prophets (1 Sam, x, 5; 2 Kinow v 99+ 
vi, 1), living together as a society, alr 
(Amos vil, 14), trained to a religious 
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sacred minstrelsy, must havo occupled a position as ' and not the Greek titl = 
instructors of pig even in the Prt. of the | The Sept. presents also some stwidcizmse keer ah 
special caliing which sent them as God’s messengers | the order of the books (we follow he Sixwt- ie 
to the people. A body of men 80 placed naturally be- differ greatly), Both in this and #m the imesert 
come historians and annalists, unless intellectual activ- | the dvriAcydjeva, which we now kmaows os the A; 
ity §e absorbed in asceticism. The references in the pba, among the other books, we tramaras d Bae mises 
hi cal books of the O.T. show that they actually y that strong reverence for the Canore samacd its traxii, 
were such, Nathan the prophet, Gad, the seer of David | order which distinguished the Jews of F*alestin<. 

1 Chron, xxix, 29), Ahijah and Iddo (2 Chron. Ix, 29), | Law, it is true, stands first, but the ddstimction ter 
fata (2 Chron. xxvi, 22; xxxil, 62), are cited as betrwrwoem the Pr. 


chroniclera, The greater antiquity of the earlier his- I+ 
torical books, and perhaps the traditional belief that 
they had originated in this way, were likely to co-op- 
erate in raising them to a high place of honor in the 
arrangement of the Jewish canon, and #0 they were 
looked upon as having the p! character which 
was denied to the historical books of the Hagiographa. 
The greater extent of the prophecles of Isaiah, Jerc- 
miah, Ezekiel, no lesa than the prominent position 


which they occupied in the history of Israel, led natu- 
rally to their being recognised as the Prophets Ma- | der, inverting the relative position of thee gewremter = 


fores. The exclusion of Daniel from this subdivision | lesser prophets. The separation of the dour Btferl bro : 
is a more remarkable fact, and one which has been | under the title of Apocrypha in the Protestmmt wer~<ict | 
differently interpreted, the Rationalletic school of later | of the Scriptures left the others in the orcfer im whi 
criticism (Eichhorn, De Wette, Bertholdt) eseing in it | we now have them. See Sepruscmr; VoLcate. 
an Indication of later date, and therefore of doubtful| 4. The bistory of the arrangement of the Looks of th 
authenticity, the orthodox school on the contrary, as | New TestaMENT presents some variations, mot with 
represented by Hengatenberg (Dissert. on Dan, ch. ii, | out interest, as indicating differences of feeling « 
§ iv, v), maintaining that the difference rested only on | modes of thought. The four Gospels and the Acts <f 
the ground that, though the utterer of predictions, he| the Apostles uniformly stand first. are the 
had not exercised, as the others had done, a prophet's , to the New what the Pentateuch was to the Old Tes 
office among the people. Whatever may have been|tament. ‘They do not present, however, im them- 
its origin, the position of this book in the Herloarsits sclyes, as the books of Moses did, any ordex of suc- 
led the later Jews to think and spesk slightingly of it, | cession. The actual order does not depend uxpoar the 
and Christians who reasoned with them out of its pro- | rank or function of the writers to whom they- are as- 
dictions were met by remarks disparaging to its au-| signed. The two not written by aposties are pre- 
thority (Hengstenberg, /. c.). The arrangement of | ceded and followed by one which war, and it seems as 
the Prophets: Minores does not call for special notice, | if the true explanation were to be foundin a tractitécx- 
except so far as they were counted, in order to bring | al belief as to the dates of the several Goepels, accard- 
the whole list of canonical books within a memorial | ing to which Matthew's, whether in its Greek ar He 
namber, anawering to that of the letters in the Hebrew | brew form, was the earliest, and John's the Latest. 
alphabet, ase single volume, and described as rd Cwde- | The arrangement once adopted would natarally cun- 
carpégnrov. firm the belief, and so we find it assumed by Iremaras, 

8, The HacroorarHa.—Lest in order came tho perenne The position of the Acts as an 
group known ae Kethubim’, D"2AMD (from MD, to| ‘acTmedian® Dove the wedel Oe Oe acele, the pret 
write), ypapeia, dayedypaga, i.e. ‘holy writings,” in-| afer this we meet with some otnkin differences. 
cluding the remaining books of the Hebrew canon, ar- + 8 9 
ranged in the following order, and subordinate di-| weg Ce BC) el cer cab: and Ephracza 
vislous 1 (6). Paalma,, Provathe, Job.” '@) Tha Sang (ee ce ee eres er eneren eee eat alin  Epiaes 


{ tlea, and as this is also recognised by the Council of 
of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther. Laodi A 5 
(©) Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 1 and 2 Chronicles. pan (Cian: G2) CysBiol Jerse (Cateede ts, 85%, 


and Athanasius (Epis, Fest. ed. Bened. |, 261), it 
_ Of these, (a) were distinguished by the memorial | would appear to have been characteristic of the Eart— 
word M9i, ‘‘¢rwh,"’ formed from the initial letters of | ernchurches, Lachmann and Tischendorf (7th ed.) fod- 
the three books; (6) as Mitzi Won, the fice rolls, as Pcisersatcant taka wees aa Lips peeks 
being written for use in the synagogues on special fes- | “P' even before e Western Church, 
tivals on five separate rolls. hy, the Hebrew titles of | 0m the other hand, as represented by Jerome, Anger- 
these books, those which are descriptive of their con- 
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tine, and their successors, gave priority of position to 
teckatane psbnn, Tehiltim’, the Palms ; “bun, the Pauline Epistles; and as the order in which thse 
Mishley’, Proverbs; M2"%, Eykah’, Lamentations 


(from the opening word of wailing in i, 1); the Song 

of Songs, DUNST] I, Shir hash-Shirim’; Ecclesins- 

tea, Mbit, Koke’leth, the Preacher; 1 and 2 Chronicles, 

BAQs "934, Didrey’ hay-yamim’, words of the days 
tecords, 


The Sept. presents the following titles of these last; 
WVadpol, Maporpla, Opijvot, ‘Acua doparwy, 'ExcAn- 
cvacrn¢, MapaAumopera (i. @, things omitted, as being 
supplementary to the books of Kings). The Latin ver- 
slon imports some of the titles, and translates others: 
Peslmi, Proverbia, Threni, Canticum Canticorum, Ec- 
clesiastes, Paralipomenon, and these in their translated 
form have determined the received titles of the book in 
our English Bibles—Ecclesiastes, in which the Greck 


were given presents, (1.) those addressed to churches 
arranged according to their relative importance, (2.) 
thoee addressed to individuals, the foremost place wis 
naturally occupied by the Epistle to the Romans. 
The tendency of the Western Church to recognire 
Rome as the centre of authority may perhapr, in part, 
account for this departure from the custom cf the East. 
The order of the Pauline Epistles themselves, however, 
is generally the same, and the only conspicuously dif- 
ferent atrangement was that of Marcion, who aimed 
at a chronological order. In the four MSS. above re 
ferred to, Hebrews comes after 2 Thessalonians (in that 
from which Cod. B was copied it seems to have stood 
between Gal. and Ephes.). In thore followed by Je- 
rome, It standa, as in the English Bible and the Textus 
Receptus, after Philemon. Possibly the absence of 
Paul ‘aname, possibly the doubts which existed as to bis 


title Is retained, and Chronicles, in which the Hebrew 


being the sole author of it, possibly ite approximation to 
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the character of the catholic Epistles, may have de- 
termined the arrangement. The Apocalypse, as might 
be expected from the peculiar character of its contents, 
occupied a position by itself. Its comparatively late 
recognition may have determined the position which it 
has uniformly held as the last of the sacred books. 

IV. Division into Chapters and Verses.—As soon as 

any break is made in the continuous writing which has 
characterized in nearly all countries the early stages 
of the art, we get tho germs of a system of division. 
But these divisions may be used for two distinct pur- 
poses. So far as they are used to exhibit the logical 
relations of words, clauses, and sentences to each oth- 
er, they tend to a recognised punctuation. So far as 
they are used for greater convenience of reference, or 
as a help to the memory, they answer to the chapters 
and verses of our modern Bibles, At present we are 
concerned only with the latter. 

1, The Hebrew of the Old Testament.—It is hardly 
possible to conceive of the liturgical use of the books 
of the Old Testament without some kind of recognised 
division. In proportion as the books were studied and 
commented on in the echools of the rabbins, the division 
would become more technical and complete, and hence 
the existing notation which is recognised in the Tal- 
mond (the Gemara ascribing it to Moses (Hupfeld, Stud, 
eee eee ieee 

ear! of agogue 
ritual The New-Testament quotations (Sri the Old 
are for the most part cited without any more specific 
reference than to the book from which they come. 
The references, however, in Mark xii, 26, and Luke 
=x, 87 (iri rij¢ Bdrov), Rom. xi, 2 (ty ‘HAlg), and 
Acts viii, 82 (33 xaproyy) ric ypapiic), indicate a division 
which had becomes , and show that some, at 
least, of the sections were known popularly by titles 
taken from their subjects. In lke manner, the exist- 
ence of some cycle of lessons is indicated by Luke iv, 17; 
Acts xiii, 15; xv, 21; 2 Cor. iii, 14; and this, whether 
identical or not with the later rabbinic cycle, must 
have involved an arrangement analogous to that sub- 


eequently ado, 

oR Falmudic division is on the fo! plan. 
af e Law was, in the first instance, divided into fif- 
ty-four MI°t1B, parshiyoth’=sections, 20 as to provide 
a lesson for each Sabbath in the Jewish intercalary 

, provision being made for the shorter by the 
a eeihiestlon of two of the shorter cectlahe: (onaiels 
ing with this, there was a subdivision into lesser 
shiyoth, which served to determine the portions of the 
sections taken by tho several readera In the syna- 
gogues. The lesser parshiyoth themselves were classed 
under two heads—the “open” (MIMIND, pethuchoth’), 
which served to indicate a change of subject analogous 
to that between two phs in modern writing, and 
began accordingly a fresh line in the MS., and the 
“closed” (MaIMe, sethemoth’), which corresponded 
to minor divisions, and were marked only by a space 
within the line, The initial letters B and © served as 
@ notation, in the margin or in the text iteelf, for the 
two kinds of sections. The threefold initial HPP or 
OD was used when the commencement of one of the 
parsbiyoth coincided with that of a Sabbath lessen 
(comp. Keil, Etaleitung in das A. T. § 170, 171). 

[2.] A different terminology was employed for the 
Prophete Priores and Posterlores, and the division was 
less uniform. The tradition of the Jews that the 
Prophets were first read in the service of the syna- 
gogue, and consequently divided into sections, because 
the reading of the Law had been forbidden by Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, rests upon a very alight foundation; 
bot its oxistence is, at any rate, a proof that the Law 
was belicved to have been systematically divided be- 
fore the same process was applied to the other books, 
The name of the sections in this case was NiMQDN 

Exe. 
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(haphtaroth’, from “2, to dismiss), If the name 
were applied in thie way because the lessons from the 
Prophets came at the close of the synagogue service, 
and so were followed by the dismissal of the people 
(Vitringa, De Synag. ill, 2, 20), its history would pre. 
sent a curious analogy to that of ‘' Missa,’ ‘‘ Mase,” 
on the assumption that this also was derived from the 
‘Ite missa est,’’ by which the congregation waa in. 
formed of the usion of the earlier portion of the 
service of the Church. The peculiar use of Missq 
shortly after ite appearance in the Latin of ecclesias, 
tical writers in # sense equivalent to that of haphtaroth 
(‘sex Missas de Prophet Esaia facite,”” Cxssar Arelat. 
and Aurolian in Bingham, Aw, xijl, 1) presents at 
least a alngular coincidence. The haphicroth them- 
selves were intended to correspond with the larger 
parshiyoth of the Law, so that there might be a die- 
tinct lesson for each Sabbath in the intercalary year 
as before; but the traditions of the German and the 
Spanish Jews, both of them of great antiquity, pre- 
sent a considerable diversity in the length of the di- 
visions, and show that they had never been determ- 
ined by the same authority as that which had settled 
the parshiyoth of the Law (Van der Hooght, Profat, 
in Bhd. § 35). 

(2.) Of the traditional divisions of the Hebrew Bible, 
however, that which has exercised most influence in the 
received arrangement of the text was the subdivision 
of the larger secttone into verses (D"PIOB, prsulin’). 
These do not appear to have been used till the post- 
Talmudic recension of the text by the Masoretes of the 
Sth century. They were then applied, first to the prose, 
and afterward to the poetical -books of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, superseding in the latter the arrangement 
of crixor, nwAa, Koppara, lines and groups of lines, 
which bad been based upon metrical considerations. 
The verses of the Masoretic divisions were preserved 
with comparatively slight variations through the Mid- 
dle Ages, and came to the knowledge of translators and 
editors when the attention of Earopean scholars was di- 
rected to the study of Hebrew. In the Hebrew MSS. 
the notation had been simply marked by the ‘ Soph- 
Pasuk” (:) at the end of each verse; and in the earller 
printed Hebrew Bibles (Sabionetta's, 1557, and Plan- 
tin's, 1566) the Hebrew numerals which guide the read- 
er in referring are attached to every fifth verse only. 
The Concordance of Rabbi Nathan, 1450, however, had 
rested on the application of a numeral to each verse, 


pat-| and this was adopted by tho Dominican Pagninus in 


his Latin version, 1528, and carried throughout the 
whole of the Old and New Testament, coinciding sub- 
stantially, as regards the former, with the v 
and therefore with the modern division, but differing 
materially, as to the New Testament, from that which 
was adopted by Robert Stephens, and through his wide- 
ly circulated editions passed into general reception, 

(8.) The chief facts that remain to be stated as to the 
verse divisions of the Old Testament are that they were 
adopted by Stephens in his edition of the Vulgate, 1555, 
and by Frellon in that of 1566; that they appeared, for 
the first time in an English tranalation, in the Geneva 
Bible of 1560, and were thence transferred to the Bish- 
ops’ Bible of 1568 and the Authorized Version of 1611. 
In Coverdale'’s Bible we meet with the older notation, 
which was in familiar use for other books, and retain- 
ed, in eome instances (e. g. in references to Plato), to 
the present times, The letters A BC D are placed at 
equal distances In the margin of each page, and the 
reference is made to the page (or, in the case of Scrip- 
tare, to the chapter) and the letter accordingly. 

2. The Septuagint translation, together with the 
Latin versions based upon it, have contributed very 
little to the received division of the Bibles, Made 
at a time when the rabbinic subdivisions were not en- 
forced, hardly perbaps existing, and not used in tr 
worship of the synagogue, there was no reason for 
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scrupulous care which 
Hebrew text. The language of Tertullian (Scorp. ii) 
and Jerome (in Mic. vi, 9; Zeph, ili, 4) implies the 
existence of ‘‘capitula” of some sort; but the word 
does not appear to have been used in any more definite 
sense than ‘locus’ or .’ The Liturgical 
use of portions of the Old Testament would lead to the 
employment of some notation to distinguish tho ava- 
yuwouara or “ lectiones,"’ and individual students or 
transcribers might adopt a system of reference of their 
own; but we find nothing corresponding to the fully 
organized notation which originated with the Talmud- 
ists or Masoretes. It is possible, indeed, that the gen- 
eral use of Lectionaria—in which the portions read in 
the Church services were written separately — may 
have hindered the development of such a system. 
Whatever traces of it we find are accordingly scanty 
and fluctuating. The sticho-metric mode of writing 
(i. e. the division of the text into short lines generally 
with very little regard to the sense) adopted in the 4th 
or 5th centuries (see Prolegom, to Breitinger’s Septua- 
fim i, 6), though it may have facilitated reference, or 
n useful as a guide to the reader tn the half-chant 
commonly need in liturgical services, was too arbitrary 
(except where it corresponded to the parallel clauses 
of the Hebrew poetical books) and inconvenient to be 
generally adopted. The Alexandrian MSS. present a 
cree notation of xepadaia, but as regards the Old 
‘estament these are found only in portions of Deuter- 
onomy and Joshua. Traces exist (A/onxm. Eccles. 
Cuteler, \n Breitinger, Proleg. ut sup.) of a like division 
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showed itself in regard to the | recorded, and was practically inconventent. Nor did 
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their labors have any direct effect on the arrangement 
of the Greek text, unless we adopt the conjectures of 
Mill and Wetstein that it is to Ammonius or Tati 
that we have to ascribe the marginal] notation of ce¢a- 
dara, marked by A B P'4, which are found in the older 
MSS, The search after a more convenient method of 
exhibiting the parallelisms of the Gospels led Eusebius 
of Cwsarea to form the ten canons («avovec, registers) 
which bear his name, and in which the sections of the 
Gospels are classed according as the fact narrated is 
found in one Evangelist only, or in two or more, In 
applying this system to the transcription of the Gos 
pels, each of them was divided into shorter sections of 
variable length, and to each of these were attached 
two namerals, one indicating the canon under which 
it would be found, and the other its place in that canon. 
Luke, iii, 21, 22, e.g. would represent the 18th section 
belonging to the fret canon, This division, howev- 
er, extended only to the books that had come under 
the study of the Harmonists. The Epistles of Pac! 
were firet divided in a similar manner by the unknown 
bishop to whom Euthalius assigns the credit of it (cir. 
896), and he himself, at the instigation of Athanasius, 
applied the method of division to the Acts and the 
Catholic Epistles. Andrew, Bishop of Caesarea in Cap- 
padocia, completed the work by dividing the Apoc- 
lypse (cir. 500). See Harmontes (of the Gospels), 

Of the four great uncial MSS. extant prior to the 
recent discovery of the Codex Sinaitiena by Dr. Tis 
chendorf, A presents the Ammonian or Eusebian ne 


in Nombera, Exodus, and Leviticus, and Latin MSS. ! merals and canons, C and D the numerals without the 
present frequently a system of division into “tituli’’ \eanone. B has neither numerals nor canons, bet a 
or "capitula,” but without any recognised standards, | notation of its own, the chief peculiarity of which is, 
In the 18th century, however, the devclopment of | that the Epistles of Paul are treated as a single book, 
theology as a science, and the more frequent use of the | and brought under a continaous capitulation. After 
Scriptares as a text-book for lectures, led to thé gencral | passing into disuse and so into comparative oblivion, 
adoption of a more systematic division, traditionally | the Eusebian and Euthalian divisions have recently 


ascribed to Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury 
(Triveti Annal. p. 182, ed. Oxon.), but carried out b: 
Cardinal Hugh de St. Cher (Gibert Genebrard, CAron 
iv, 644), and passing through his Commentary (Postil- 
lain Unioersa Biblia, and Concordance, cir. 1240) into 
general use. No other subdivision of the chapters was 
united with this beyond that indicated by the margin- 
al letters A BC D, as described above. 

8. As regarda the Old Testament, then, the present 
arrangement [gh out of the union of Cardinal 
Hugo's capituler division and the Masoretic verses. 
It should be noted that the verses In the authorized 
English Bible occasionally differ from those of the 
Heb, Masoretic text, especially in the Psalms (where 


the Heb. reckons the fifles as ver. 1) and some chap- 
ters of the Chronicles (perhaps through the influence 
of the Sept.). A tabular exhibit of these variations 
may be found at the end of the Englishman's Heb. Con- 
cordance (Lond. 1843), Such discrepancies also (but 
less frequently) occur in the N.T. The Apocrrphal 
booke, to which, of course, no Masoretic division was 
applicable, did not receive a versicular division till the 
Latin edition of Pagninus in 1528, nor the division now 
in use till Stephen's edition of the Vulgate in 1565, 

4. The history of the New Testament presents some 
additional facts of interest, Here, as in the case of 
the Old, the system of notation grew out of the neces- 


(since 1827) again become familiar to the English sto- 
dent through Bishop Lloyd’s edition of the Greek Te 
tament, and other critica) editions. 

(2.) With the Now Testament, however, as with the 
Old, the division into chapters adopted by Hugh de St. 
Cher superseding those that had been in use previous 
ly, appeared in the early editions of the Vulgate, was 
transferred to the English Bible by Coverdale, and s 
became universa], The notation of the verses in each 
chapter naturally followed the use of the Masoretic 
verses for the Old Testament. The superiority of 
such a division over the marginal notation “A BCD” 
in the Bible of St. Cher led men to adopt an analogous 
system forthe New. See Cuaprens, In the Latin 
version of Pagninus accordingly, there is a versicular 
division, though differing from the one subsequently 
used in the ter length of ite verses, The absence 
of an ai tative standard like that of the Masoretes 
left more scope to the individual discretion of editors 
or printers, and the activity of the two Stepbenses 
caused that which they adopted in their numerous 
tions of the Greek Testament and Vulgate to be ge2- 
erally received. In the preface to the Concordance, 
published by Henry Stephens, be gives the fo- 
lowing account of the origin of this division. His f- 
ther, he tells us, finding the books of the New Testa 


sitios of study. 

(1.) The comparison of the Gospel narratives gave 
rise to attempts to exhibit the harmony between them. 
Of these, the first of which we have any record was 
the Diatessaron of Tatian in the 2d century (Euseb, 
H. £, iv, 29). This wae followed by a work of like 
eat sige prokerine of Alexandria in the 84 

neob. Epist.ad Carpianum). The system adopted b 
Ammonius, however, that of Pir iarkite to the Gospel 
of Matthew the paralle] passages of the other three, 
and Inserting those which were not parallel, destroyed 
the outward form in which the Gospel history had been 


ment already divided into chapters (ryijpara, oF oC 
tions), proceeded to a farther cee ye Into verses. 
The name eersiculi did not commend iteelf to him. He 
would have preferred runparia or sectiuncule, but the 
preference of others for the farmer led him to edopt bd 
The whole work was accomplished “inter equitandum 
on his journey from Paris to Lyons, While it wat in 
men doubted of its success, No sooner wi? 
it known than it met with universal acceptance. 
edition in which this division was first bg 
published in 1651, another came from the same pres! 
in 1655. It was used for the Vulgate in the Antwer? 
edition of Hentenius in 1559, for the English versa 
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published in Genova in 1560, and from that time, with '(I.) Bible Soctetlea of Great Britain; (I1.) Bible So. 


slight variations in detail, has been universally 


- | cietles on the Continent of E: 


; (IIL) American 


nised. The convenience of such a system for reference | Bible Society; (IV.) American and Foreign Bible So- 


is obvious; batit may be questioned whether it has not 
been purchased by too great a sacrifice of the percep- 
tion by readers of the true order and connec. 
= of oe of the aa te as ene the di- 
ion 0! ters separates vi are 
closely united (see e. g. Matt, ix, 88, and x, 1; xix, 80, 
and xx, 1; Mark tl, 28-28, and Sli, 1-5; vill, 88, and 
ix, 1; Luke xx, 45-47, and xxi, 1-4; Acts vil, 60, and 
vill, 1; 1 Cor. x, 83, xi,1; 2 Cor. iv, 18, v, 13 vi, 18, 
and vii, 1), and throughout gives the impression of a 
formal division altogether at variance with the con- 
tinuous flow of narrative or thought which character. 
fzed the book as it came from the hand of the writer. 


The separation of verses has moreover conduced large- | (1701), 


clety (Baptist); (V.) American Bible Union (Baptist) ; 
CVI.) Bible Revision Association (Baptist). 

1. Bisce Socierres or Great Barrars.—By far 
the most important among the Bible Societies of Great 


very | Britain {s the Barris AND Foretox Biste Socrery, 


founded March 7th, 1804. 

I, .—A number of societies with cog- 
nate design had preceded it, e. g. (1) the Society sor 
promoting Christian Knowledge (1698), which included 
among its objects the spread of Bibles, Prayer-books, 
tracts, and missions, especially in India; it ted 
Bibles in English, Weleh, Manks, and Arabic; (2) 
the Society for propagating the Gospel in foreign Parts 
similar objects in special reference to the 


ly to the habit of building doctrinal systems upon iso- | American colonies; (8) the Scottish Society 


lated texts. The advantages of the received method 
are united with those of an arrangement representing 
the original more faithfully in the structure of the Par- 
agraph Bibles, erg 4 published by different editors, 
and in the Greek Testaments of Lloyd, Lachmann, 
and Tischendorf. The student ought, however, to re- 
member, in using these, that the paragraphs 


! 


belong to | 
the editor, not the writer, and are therefore liable to | mentions twenty societies 


Christian Knowledge (1709), whose field included 
the Highlands, the Scottish Islands, and part of North 
America; (4) the Society for promoting Religious Knowl- 

among the Poor (1750); (5) Naval and Military BY- 
ble Society (1780); and, in the same year, (6) the French 
Bible Society, for publishing French which 
soon died out. Timpeon (Bible Triumphs, p. 102 2q.) 
luding some of the 


Cinel 
the same casualties rising out of subjective pecullari-| above), all anticipatory of the British and Foreign 


ties, dogmatic bias, and the like, as the cha, 
common Bibles. Practically the risk of such casualties 
has been reduced almost to a minimum by the care of 
editors to avoid the errors into which their predecessors 
have fallen, but the possibility of the evil exists, and | 
should therefore be guarded against by the exercise of 
anindependentjadgment. (Davidson, in Horne’s Introd, 
new ed, ii, 27 oq. ; Tregelles, isd. iv, 80 0q. ; Davidson, | 
Bid. Criticiem, 1, 60; ii, 21.)—Smith,s.v. See Verses. 

Bible, Attributes of (A ffectiones Scriptura), a | 
title by which, in the 16th century, Protestant theo- 
logians designated certain true views of Scripture as 
opposed to Romish, Socinian, and other errors. They 
are divided into two Asano - 

1, Primary attributes (affectiones primaria), i. ¢. 
such as directly flow from the divine origin and canon- 
icity of the Scriptares. They are, (1) Authority (auc- 
toritas), as opposed om the one hand to the Socinian 
undervalaing of the O. T., and on the other to the 
Romish doctrine that the Church settles the authority 
of Scripture. It is divided into (a) auctoritas norma- 
tica, i. e. the authority of the Bible to bind men to be- 
lteve and do whatever it teaches or commands; (b) 
questions of faith and practice, (2) Suffici 
cientia or perfecto), a8 the Bible contains all things | 
necessary for falth and practice, opposed to the Quaker 
doctrine of special inspiration or the ‘inner light,” 
and to the Roman demand for traditional and Church 
teaching in addition to Scripture. (8) Jntelligibleness 
(perspicuitas), opposed to the Romish doctrine that 
the Bible cannot be understood without the Church's 
exposition of it, (4) Efficacy, i. e, of ita doctrines and 
principles for the salvation of men, 

2, Secondary attributes, such as flow tadirectly from 
the same sources: (1) Necessity of Scripture, as the 
truth could be preserved and handed down neither by 
tradition nor by the “inner light.” (2) Integrity, i. e, 
that no part essential to the canon has been lost, (3) 
Purity, i. 6. the uncorrupted preservation of the text. 
(4) Freedom (legendi omnibus conceasa licentia), f. e. 
the unrestrained reading of the Bible by all Christians, 
lay as well as clerical.—Knapp, Theology, § xi. See 
Bracz, Use or By Tez Larry, 

Bible, Manuscripts of. See Manvacerrrs, 
Brsxicar. 

Bible Societies, associations for the printing, 
translation, and circulation of the Word of God. They 
are given in this article in the following order, viz. : 


(suffi- 


is, as the Bible is the final appeal in ' Pre®’ 


ra of our | Bible Society. 


I. Origin.—The idea of a general and comprehen- 
sive Bible Society was first suggested in December, 
1802, when an attempt was made to found a Bible So- 
clety for Wales, where the demand for Bibles was then 
extremely urgent. This was tn London, Dec. 1802. 
Tho question was under discussion in a committee of 
the Tract Society, when suddenly the Rev. Joseph 
Hughes (Baptist), one of the secretaries of the Tract 
Society, remarked, ‘' Certainly such a society might be 
formed; and if for Wales, why not for the world?” 

broad idea took deep hold of the minds of the 
men who were, with its outhor, laboring for the salva- 
tion of the world. It was at once made public in a 
call by Mr. Hughes for a meeting to coneider the sub- 
fect, which was attended on March 7th, 1604, at tho 
London Tavern, by about 800 persons of all denomina- 
tions, save that the Church of Enyland clergy refused 
at first to co-operate with dissenters, But, persuaded 
by the pathos of the Rev, C. F. A. Steinkopff, the Rev. 
John Owen first gave in his adhesion, which step was 
oon after approved by Bishop Porteus. Organization 
was at once effected; Lord Teignmouth was chosen 
ident, the Rev. Josiah Pratt (Church of England) 
and Rev. Joseph Hughes (Baptist) were appointed sec- 
retaries. Bishop Porteus and other prelates became 
members; and Wilberforce, Granville Sharpe, and oth- 
er distinguished public men gave their names and Influ- 
ence to the undertaking, Dr. Steinkopff was after- 
ward added to the number of secretaries. The object 
of the society was declared to be “to the cir- 
culation of the Holy Scriptures, without note or com- 
ment, both at home and in foreign lands,” An exeo- 
utive committee was formed consisting of 86 laymen, 
viz., 16 members of the Established Charch, 16 dis- 
senters, and 6 resident foreigners. To this committee 
is intrusted the management of the business of the so- 
clety. The annual membership fee is one guinea, and 
clerical members, whether of the Established Church 
or Dissenting churches, havo o seat and vote in pes- 
sions. This organization was first framed in ‘‘the 
counting-room, Old Swan Stairs, Upper Thames Street, 
belonging to Joseph Hardcastle, Eeq., Treasurer of the 
London Missionary Society, whoee plans of benevo- 
lence, as well as those of the Religious Tract Society, 
and the Hibernian Society,.were formed in the same 
room’ (Timpson, Bib, Triumphs, p. 128 

III. Operations.—The attention of the soclety was 
first turned to Wales, and 25,000 Bibles and Testa- 
ments were printed in Welsh and distributed ther- 
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From England it turned its energy to Continental ; Of these 178 languages and dialects, the B, and F. B. 8. 


Europe, where multitudes of Bibles were distributed. | 
Bible Societies were soon formed on the Continent; an | 


account of them will be found under the next head of 


this article. Turkey and the Levant were canvassed, | 


and the seven apostolic churches, in which the Bible 
was almost forgotten, were visited once more by the 
Word of God. In India the Bible Society found per- 
manent foothold, and extended its operations to a very 
wide field, Much had been undertaken here by vari- 
ous denominations and societies, and several transla- 
i progress; but the vigor of the 


idly or #0 far." 
at an early period: its extent will be seen from the te- 
ble below marked b, 

The career of the B, and F’. B. Society has not been 
without vigorous opposition, The first attack came 
from the High-Church clergy of the Establishment, 
especially Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop Randolph, and aft- | 
erward Bishop Marsh. These assaults had no other 
effect than to diminish the interest of the Established | 
Church in the society ; in spite of which, it has always | 
had the support of the most zealous evangelical clergy 
and laity in that body. In India, after the return of 
Lord Wellesley (1806), the governors general for a 
series of years opposed the society ; but all they could 
do was to impede, not to prevent ite work of translat- 
ing and circulating the Scriptures. Abont 1811 a dis- 
pute arose at home concerning the publication of the 
Apocrypha, which was circulated on the Continent with 
the Bibles issued by the society. This dispute agitated 
the apap Hpreant hep remly ce “eran To 

rq cireulat o A was Ne 
an decision caused above 50 othe sahil tae 
Continent to separate from the B. and F. B. Society ; 
bat agencies were substituted for auxiliaries, and the 
work went on. At the semi-centennial jubilee in 
1858, the devoted Dr. Steinkopff alone remained of all 
the men who were a0 active in its foundation. Others, 
however, had succeeded to their places, and the enter- 
prise was atill most ably sustained, 

IV. Statistics.—(a.) Finance— 


il 
Fitticth year... 2... 088384 40 OTT, 208 
Bixty-second year...» 760,007 84 809,865 88 
Total from beginning ..........0.55 «$33,355,764 40 


This exhibit does not, however, show the real ratio of 
growth, as the recelpts of the society for some of the 
years were much greater than for other subsequent 
years here mentionod, but it shows the relative periodic 
status. It aleo shows that its receipts always exceed- 
ed ite expenditares, 

(b.) Versions,—The B. and F. B. §., from its organ- 
ization until 1866, caused the translation, publication, 
or circulation of the Holy Sriptures, entire or in parta, 
in languages and dialects as follows, viz. : 


Lang. and 
Ia Weatern Europe. 
Ta Northern yes 
In Central = “+ 


Dial.) Lang. and 

+ 13 In North and Cent, Thdin,. 24 
. offs Routh India. sec onnee 10 
. ta H 


on, 8 

a Bout %  seevees 13/[0 Indo-Chinese countries, 0 
In Ruesia,....... eseeeees 15,Ja Chinese Empire,,..... 8 
Tn Caucasian and border {In {{lther Polynesia emf 
Coontries ......-s000+.. Tin Farther = 1 

{in Semitic langueges..,... BiIn Africa...... +. 20 
In Poreia...ecseseresesses 8ilD eee +- 10 
1b India (gemeral).,..,,,, 2 Total, ....s 000.078) 


has aided the translation, printing, or distribution of 
the Scriptures directly in 129, indirectly 44—total 157. 
“The number of versions (omitting those in different 
characters only) is 218, and of these 161 ware prepared 
since 1804.” 

V. Present Condition.—The number of Bible Socie- 
ties connected with the B. and F. B. 8. was in 1866— 


18 QBEAT BEITAIN. 
Auxiliaries, 697; branches, 417; associations, 2837—total, S95L 
Te TIE COLONIES AND ELSKWHEEE 
Auxiliaries 127 ; branches, 833; associations, 200—total, 1160. 

Grand total, 6111. 
The soclety bad also, in Europe and America, thirteen 
foreign agencies, which have the superintendence of 
dépbts of the Scriptures. There are also numerous 
other dép6ts in Asia and the Levant, During the year 
ending March 31, 1866, the society issued Bibles and 
parts of the Bible as follows, viz. : 

1,044; on the tinen| 

Da leah tea Seite ee 
From London,36,486, 419; on Continent, 14,799, 290—20, 285, 709, 
The grants of the society of Bibles, Testaments, ver- 
sions, materials, and money to various institutions, as- 
sociations, and individuals, in nearly all countries on 
the globe, for the year ending March 31, 1866, alone 
amounted to upward of £52,814 (see Report for 1866). 
This noble institution has recently closed the most 
prosperous and effective year of its splendid history. 
Its object is the purest Christian charity to all mankind, 
and Heaven is crowning its efforts with a success com- 
mensurate with its desigu.—Timpeon, Bibles Triusephs 
(Lond, 12mo, 1858); Reports of Brit. and For. Bible 
Society; Owen, His, of Brit, and For, Bible Society (3 
vols. 8vo). 

Other Bible Societies of Great Britain are, (1.) the 
Trinitarian Bible Society, which separated from the 
B. and F. B. 8. in 1881, when the resolution to make 
the belief in the triune God a term of membership was 
rejected. It is now mostly supported by the Irving. 
ites. Its Income for the year 1860 amounted to £1703. 
(2.) The Bible Translation Society, a Baptist Society, 
which has for its object ‘‘to aid in printing and ciren- 
lating those translations of the Holy Scriptares from 
which the British and Foreign Bible Society has with- 
drawn its assistance on the ground that the words re- 
lating to the ordinance of baptism have been trans- 
lated by terms signifying immersion; and farther, to 
aid in producing and circulating other versions of the 
Word of God similarly faithful and completa.’’ Its 
income in 1860 amounted to £1815, (8.) The Hiber- 
nian Bible Society: the income for the year closing 
April, 1860, was £5068—an increase of £988 over the 
preceding year. The issuea of the last year were 
107,694 copies; the total issue 2,848,145 copies. (4.) 
In Scotland, where the Bible Society has hitherto ob- 
tained less support than in other parts of Great Britain, 
a ‘National Bible Society for Scotland” was organ- 
ized in May, 1860. The General Board of Direction is 
to be divided into two parts, one of which is to be located 
in Edinburgh, and the other in Glasgow. See Evan- 
gelical Christendom, June 1, 1860. 

2. Binz Soctemes ox THE Coxrinent oF Ec- 
ROPE.—1. The Canstein Bible Institute was founded in 
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4. The Bern Bible Society obtained the sanction of 
the King of Prussia Feb. 11, 1806. It was merged into 


the nese decree Bible Society in 1814, which had 
poheneyene Be ah to the year 1855, about two million cop- 
tea of the A number of other German Bible 


Societies have since been established, as the Bible So- 
clety of Saxony, in 1818, which had in 1859 thirty-two 
branch associations; the Bible Society of Sleswick- 
Holstein, since 1826; the Hessian Bible Society, and 
many others. Most of the German societies retain 
the Apocrypha In their editions of the Bible. 

5, The Zurich and Wi Bible Suciety follow- 
ed in 1812, 1818, and in a few years many organiza- 
tions sprang up in Switzerland. 

6. The formation of the Danish Bible Society took place 
at Copenhagen, May 22,1814. The King of Sweden, 
in a fall council of state, July 6, 1814, concen tal to be- 
come the patron of the Swedish Bible Society. 

7. The Russian Bible Society was authorized by an 
im nkase, Jan, 14, 1818, The Greek, the Roman 
Catholic, the Lutheran, the Reformed, and the Arme- 
nian charches were represented In this society, in or- 
der to spread the Bible {n the entire Russian empire. 
In 1826 the number of branch associations amounted 
to 289, the annual income to 400,000 rubles, and the 
number of copies of tbe Scriptures, which had been 
circulated in thirty-two different languages, to 411,000, 
The translation of the Bible into the modern Russian, 
and the large circulation of this translation among the 
country people, aroused an opposition on the part of 
the Russian clergy, which soon led to the 
of the society by the Emperor Nicholas (1826). In its 
place a Protestant Russian Bible Society was organized 
at Petersburg, which had to restrict its operations to 
the Protestant population. Jt has existed ever since, 
and circalated more than 200,000 Bibles. The Emperor 
Alexander II has shown himself more favorable to the 
circulation of the Scriptures than his father, and the 
hope is generally entertained that the Bible colporteura 
will soon have again free access to the members of the 
Greek Church. 

8. In Finland a society was formed at Abo, 1812, and 
Norway followed in 1815, 

9. The United Netherlands Bible Society, formed in 
1818, coon had auxiliaries in most parts of Holland. 

10. In 1818 the Paris Protestant Bible Society was 
authorized by the French government, and it went on 
in spite of great opposition from the Abbé de la Men- 
nais and others. Other French Bible Societies are at 
Colmar (founded in 1820) and at Strasburg (founded 
in 1816), 

11. In Southern Europe, the Malta Bible Society was 
founded May 26, 1817, and became highly important 
as the station for supplying the Scriptures to various 


people, from the isles of the Archipelago to the banks | board, 


of the Euphrates. These objects were promoted by 
the travels of the Rev. Messrs. Jowett, Connor, and 
Borckhardt. Farther detail can be found in the Re- 

ofthe B. and F, B, 8.; Owen's Hist. of the B. and 
F. B, 8, (8 vols, 8vo) ; Timpson, Bible Triumphs (Lond. 
1858, 8vo), 

3, Awenican Brave Soctery, ‘a voluntary asso- 
clation, which has for its object the circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures in the commonly received version, 
without note orcomment.” Its centre Is in the city of 
New York, but it is ramified by means of auxiliaries 
over the entire United States and Territories. 

i .—This society wae suggested by the 
success of the British and Foreign Bible Society. That 
society had been found to supply a great want in the 
mother country, and a similar association was perhaps 
stil! more needed in America. During the Revolution- 
ary War, such was the scarcity of Bibles that Congress 
jn 1777 voted to print 80,000 copies; and when it was 
found impracticable, for want of type and paper, it di- 
rected the Committee on Commerce to import 20,000 
from Enrope, giving as 4 reason that “ \ts nse was eo 
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universes! and its fmportance so great.” When this, 
too, in consequence of the embargo, was found imprac- 
ticable, Congress passed a resolution (1782) in favor of 
an edition of the Bible published by the private enter. 
prise of Mr, Robert Aitkin, of Philadelphia, which it 
pronounced “a pious and laudable undertaking, snb- 
servient to the interests of religion.” Such was the 
language of the Congress of the United States in refor- 
ence to the Bible in the year 1782. But the work of 
printing the Holy Scriptures went on very slowly. It 
did not meet the demand. Besides, the books were 
old at prices beyond the reach of the poor. Other 
Means were required to supply this deficiency. The 
older society in Great Britain had led the way in 1804, 
and kindred associations were soon organized in different 
parts of this country. The societies first formed were 
local, independent bodies, having no connection nor in- 
tercommunication ; they could therefore take no meae- 
ures to supply the destitute beyond their immediate lo- 
calittes. The inconvenience was still greater when mis- 
sionary societies were formed, and the living teacher was 
sent to preach the Gospel in pagan lands. The remedy 
waa first suggested by the Rev. Sameel J. Mills, who 
proposed uniting all Bible Societies into one central 
institution. In 1815, the Bible Society of New Jer- 
sey, prompted by the venerable Elis Boudinot, is- 
sued a circular to the several Bible Societies in the 
country, inviting them to send delegates to meet in 
the city of New York the ensuing year. The New 
York Bible Society entered cordially into the measure. 
A convention was held in New York on the second 
Wednesday in May, 1816, composed of sixty delegates, 
representing thirty-five Bible Societies in ten states and 
the District of Columbia. Joshua Wallace, of Bur- 
ington, N. J., was chosen president; Joseph C. Horn 
blower, LL.D, of Newark, vice-president; . Lyman 
Beecher, D.D, and Rev. John B. Romeyn, secretaries, 
Gentlemen of nearly all Christian denominations were 
present as members. 

Il, Constitution and .— A constitution was 
adopted and officers of the society were elected. The 
Hon. Elias Boudinot, LL.D., though not at the con- 
vention, was chosen president, and twenty-three vice- 

dents were chosen from various state¢ in the 
nion; the Rev. Dr. J. M. Mason was elected secre- 
tary for foreign correspondence, Rev. Dr. J. B. Ro- 
meyn domestic secretary, and Richard Varick, Eaq., 
treasurer, The labors of these gentlemen were all 
given gratuitously. 

III. Managers. y The board of managers was com- 
posed of thirty-six laymen, it being provided that every 
minister of the Gospel becoming a life-member ahould 
be an honorary manager, as well as every life-director, 
lay or clerical. They were entitled to meet with the 
and vote, and have the eame power as a man- 
ager. The thirty-six managers were divided into four 
classes, each of which was to go out of office each year, 
but were re-eligible. It resulted, as was no doubt in- 
tended, in securing a permanent body, members going 
out actually only by death, resignation, or removal for 
cause, as is the case generally with kindred institutions. 
From these managers, honorary or elect, standing com- 
mittees were appointed, on whom devolve, in great 
measure, the actual doings of the board, the latter con- 
firming or annulling their transactions, 

IV. Committece.—The standing committees, as now 
existing, are on publication, finance, versions, distri- 
bution, agencies, legacies, nominations, anni 
and auditing. The titles sufficiently designate their 
functions, The committee on nominations, composed 
of one member from each of the principal denomina- 
tions represented in the board, was designed to secure 
impartiality in nominations to office ot otherwise, the 
denominations being unequally represented in the 
board, but standing on o par as to number in the com- 
mittee which has the power to nominate and recom- 
mend to election. This ts, therefore, a provision for 
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the smaller bodies, or those baving the | year its receipts amounted to 697,855 09, and its issues 
rool dlr eo the board. These committees, |to 167,261 volumes, The Methodist Episcopal Church. 
aa well as the board, usually meet once a month, though | at their General Conference of 1886, agreed to disband 
some of them, as those on legacies and finance, oftener, | their denominational Biblo Society and unite with the 
and the sessions are from one to two hours, or some- | national institation. In view of this, another secretary 
times longer, These services are rendered without | was employed, selected In 1840 from that body, and 
compensation, only the officers who give their entire /no man could better bave served the purpose than the 
time and labor to the society receiving any salary. Rev. E. 8, Janes, afterward bishop of the Church 
V. Text circuluted.—The constitation declares that | which he has served with euch faithfulness and dis- 
“the sole object of this society shall be to encourage a | tinguished ability. In 1844 the Rev. N. Levings was 
wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures without note | chosen his successor, and after five years’ euccessful 
or comment;” and ‘the only copies in the English | toil died in 1849, when he was succeeded by the Rev. 
language to be circulated by the society shall be of the | Joseph Holdich, D.D. In 1887, Joseph Hyde, Eeq-, was 
version now in common use,’’ meaning by that what is|made general agent, and Mr. Nitchie was made treas- 
commonly called King James's Version, And as this |arer. The latter died in 1888, and was succeeded ty 
was then, as it is now, the version universally recelved | Abraham Keyser, Esq. The treasurer in 1866 was Wm. 
by the Christian churches the English tongue, | Whitlock, Jr., Esq. In 1866 the society had three sec- 
20 It was to be the common bond of the charches com- jretaries, Rev. Dr. Holdich, Rev. Dr. Taylor, and Rev. 
bined in this association. When the society extended |T, Ralston Smith; an assistant treasurer, Henry Fich- 
its labors into foreign countries, and was called on to |er, Eeq.; and Mr. Caleb Rowe, general agent. The 
appropriate funds to print the Scriptures as translated |other officers and members of the board, not devoting 
into other languages, the same general rule was adopt- |all their time to the society, receive no pay. 
ed. The principles of the English Bible were to be} JX. Buildings, ele.—The business of the society was 
followed, at least eo far as thia, that the version should | transacted for some years in rooms in the N. Y. Hos 
be catholic, so that all denominations might use it a | pital, lent to them for the purpose a governors, 
they do our English Bible. It is the daty of the com- | and afterward in the rooms of the N. Y. Historical So 
mittee on versions to see that this rule is followed in| ciety. In 1822 the Bible Honse in Nassau Street was 
every new version for the printing of which fande are | erected. ‘his was enlarged from time to time unt? 
solicited from thia society. It also devolves on this |it could be extended no farther. In 1852 the mans- 
committee to correct any verbal inaccuracies that may | gers erected the present spacious and commodions edi- 
creep into the society’s editions, or to determine on the | fice in Astor Place. It was erected partly by special 
correct reading when the several editions differ. This | subscriptions, chiefly in the city of New York, and 
is, of course, a very delicate and difficult function, re-| partly by the proceeds of the sale of the old premires. 
quiring great judgment and wisdom as well as compe-| The remainder was raised by a loan, the rent of the 
tent echolarship. rooms not immediately wanted for the society's par- 
VI. Auzitiaries,—It was soon found that the central | poses paying the interest and gradually liquidating 
society could do but little by its own unaided efforts |the debt. The whole debt will probably be paid off 
toward supplying the wants of the country. Accord-| before the society will require the use of the entire 
ingly, arrangements were made for recelving auxilia-| building. Not a dollar was drawn from the 
tes into connection with the parent eociety. Circu-/income of the society for erecting the Bible Honse. 
lars were issued calling on the friends of the Bible in| There are at present 17 power-preases employed, with 
different parte of the country to organize auxiliary so- | about 400 persons, With the present force the society 
cleties, but circulars’ and letters did not accomplish | makes from 8000 to 4000 vols, a day, and fssnes from 
the object, AuxiHaries were not organized in suffi- | 700,000 to 800,000 vols, per annem of the Holy Scrip- 
cient numbers; whether for want of interest on the | tures, 
part of pastors, the want of knowledge and experience, | X, Finances and /mucs,—The receipts of the eocie- 
or want of appreciation of the work, it is of no use to | ty vary somewhat with the state of the times and ac- 
attempt to decide: such was the fact, cording to the legacies received. In 1865 the receipts 
VII. Agente—To accomplish this work, it became | from all eources, including sales, donations, and legs- 
necessery to appoint agents. In 1815 the Rev. R, D, | cles, were upward of @642,000, Those funds are ex- 
Hall was appointed agent for this , and from | pended in supplying the destitute at home, and in 
that time others have been added, as the work of the | printing and circulating the Holy Scriptures in foreign 
society has extended over a wider region of country, | parts. The namber of volumes issued by this society 
In 1865 there were thirty-seven agents, extending | in the year 1865, as shown in the annual report, was 
over the entire United States and Territories, including | over 951,000, while over @40,000 were expended om 
California, Oregon, Washington, Kansas, and Minne- | printing and circulating the Scriptures in foreign 
sota. An agent has been sent also to Utah. Beaides { countries, besides what was expended in preparing 
these, sevoral agents are employed in foreign countries, | Bibles at home for foreign use. 
Under the labors of these agents auxiliary Bible Socl.| XI. The Baptist Di —In 1885 a serious diffi- 
eties have been organized in every part of the land, | culty arose in the yy. The Baptist missionaries 
the number of which, with their branch societies, now | in Barmah published, with funds drawn from the soci. 
exceeds 5000. These societies are the chief means of | ety, a translation of the Bible into Barmese, in which 
distributing the books, each being expected to supply |the Greek words Bawrigude and Bawrile were ren 
the wants of ite own territory. The effort of the dered by words signifying immersion and to immerx. 
agents is continually directed to keeping them engaged | When this came to the knowledge of the Managers 
in this work. they refused to make appropriations for publishiog 
VIII, Paid Secretaries.—The original executive of-|such versions, on the ground that to take the fand 
ficers received no remuneration for their service. The |contributed by persons who did not believe the dow 
first paid officer was Mr. John Nitchie, agent and ac- ;trine taught, to circulate what they held to be error, 
countant from 1810, clergymen of New York render- | would have been a violation of truth. Besides, the 
Ing voluntary service as secretaries until 1826, when | constitution forbids the publication of any other than 
Mr. John C. Brigham, now the Rev. Dr. Brigham, | catholic Bible, or such a Bible as al) Christians can 
was employed first as assistant secretary, and subse-|use in common, The new rendering had the force of 
quently as corresponding secretary. Such he remain-|a comment. This decision gave great offence to many 
ed, laboring in conjunction with unpaid secretaries jof the Baptist charches, and a warm and 
with great diligence and success until 1840, at which | controversy arose. Into the merits of this controverry 
time the society had made great advancement. This |wedonotenter. It ended in the alienation of a large 
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portion of this infinential and rumerons body of Chris- 
tians from the interests of the society. It is under- 
atood, however, that many leading men in that Charch 

and still continue fast friends of the A.B. 8. 
Tt is to be hoped that some modaof reconciliation may 
be discovered and adopted, aa the division of the Bible 
Society cannot but be regretted by all who value Chris- 
tian love and harmony. The Bible is the common 
bond of the Protestant churches, and there ought to be 
but one general Bible Society. 

XIL. The Revision Difficulty —In 1857 a new difficul- 
ty arose in regard tothe English version, About 1848, 
the managers, learning that numerous cies 
and typographical errors existed in the various odi- 
tions of the Bible issued by them, referred the anbject 


to the Committee on Versions for investigation. It | Ameri 


was finally resolved that the committee should make 
corrections according to a set of rules submitted by 
them to the board. This was accomplished by a very 
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“ Resolved, That in appropriating money for the 
translating, printing, or distributing of the sacred 
Scriptures in foreign languages, the managers feel at 
liberty to encourage only such versions as conform in 
the principle of their translation to the common Eng- 
lish version, at least so far as that all the religions 
denominations in this society can consist- 
ently use and circulate said versions in their several 
schools and communities.” 

The Rev. 8. H. Cone, D.D, (q. v.), an eminent Bap- 
tist, had once been a secretary of the board, and was 
at this time a. manager. He resisted this resolution 
ably and strenuously (see Sprague, Annals, vi, 649). 
In April, 1887, a large convention, held in Philadel- 
phia, formed a Baptist B. 8. under the title of ‘‘The 
can and Foreign Bible Society.’" The new so- 
clety took the ground that aid for the translating, print- 
ing and distributing of the Scriptures in foreign lan- 
guages should be afforded to ‘‘such versions only as 


learned and able body of men in about three years, and |are conformed as nearly as possible to the origina) text 


was approved by the board, who directed that as fast |in the Hebrew and Greek.'’ The special aim here 
as the old stereotype plates were worn out, they should ‘the 
corrections. | ‘ 


be replaced by new ones containing the 
The work seemed to give general satisfaction, and 
many of the plates were recast according to the new 


“‘atandard,”” Six years after the “ standard’’ was fin- | until otherwise directed by the society. 
ished, it was objected that unwarranted changes had | point led to a new aplit in 1850, one 


wap 
rendering of Barritw by ‘‘tmmerse” instead of 
ize,’’ On the other hand, in the distribution of 


ithe Scriptares in the English languege, it was agreed 


that the commonly received version should be used 
The latter 
demanding 


been made fn the text, and in the headings of the chap- | that the principle of circulating only translations which 


ters, and in the running heads of the columns. Those 
in the text were confessed to be very few and of small 


account. The changes in the headings were more | quently, the common 
t. It may seem strange that |vised. Resolutions rejecting this principle were adopt- 


numerous and im: 
what was in itself eo smal) a matter should have cre- 
ated difficulty, but such was the fact. Many auxil- 
laries, some covering entire states, refused to receive 
or circulate the new standard. The managers were 
puzzled. The subject was debated long and earnestly, 
until at length the board resolved to refer the matter 
to a special committee of able and distinguished mon, 
of different professions and various ecclesiastical rela- 
tions, for their mature and ample consideration. The 
result was the adoption by the board of the following 
resolutions, passed January 28th, 1858: 

“ Resolved, That this society's present standard 
English Bible be referred to the standing committee 
on versions for examination; and in all cases where 
the same differs in the text or its accessories from the 
Bibles previously published by the society, the com- 
mittee are directed to correct the same by conforming 
it to previous editions printed by this society, or by 
the authorized British preases, reference being also 
had to the original edition of the translators printed 
in 1611; and to report such corrections to this board, 
to the end that a new thus perfected, may be 
adopted as the standard edition of the society, 

‘* Resolved, That until the completion and adoption 
of such new standard edition, the English Bibles to 
be issued by this society shall be such as conform to 
the editions of the society anterior to the late revision, 
90 far as may be practicable, and excepting cases 
where the persons or auxiliaries applying for Bibles 
shall prefer to be supplied from copies of the present 
standard edition now on hand or in process of manu- 
facture.” See Avruorizep Exo.isu Venstox. 

Accordingly, the committee on versions is now en- 
gaged in their work of revision on the plan adopted 
by the board. It is hoped that, as all the valuable cor- 
rections made in the late standard edition that wore 
the result of simple collations of the editions published 
by the society will be retained, the final result of the 
new revision will be a Bible more generally acceptable 
to the Christian commanity than any former edition. 

4. Amuetcax AyD Forrton Braue Society (Bap- 
T18T).—This society grew out of the difficulty men- 
tloned above (American Bible Soclety, § 11). The 


should be ‘‘conformed to the original” should be ap- 
plied to the English versions also, and that, conse- 
English version should be re- 


ed in the meeting of the society in 1850, and led to the 
resignation of Dr. Cone, who, until then, had been the 
president. A new society was formed, which under- 
took the revision of the English version on the above 
principle (see Ammnican Brave Untow). According 
to the constitution of the A. and F. B. 8., a contribu. 
tion of @3 constitutes one a member, a contribution of 
@80 a life member, and a contribution of $160 a life 
director. Up to 1859 the number of life members and 
life directors had been 8515, of whom 104 were made 
auch in the financia) year 1866-’6. The society pub- 
lishes a monthly, cmtitled The Bible Advocate. For 
the year 1865-6 the total receipta were @40,896 40. 
The Scriptures were printed and circulated in fifty dif- 
ferent languages and dialects, embracing various parts 
of India, China, France, Africa, and America. Twen- 
ty-four colporteurs were employed in Germany and 
America, who had made 54,395 visite. 

8. American Bisie Unton, a Bible Society organ- 
ized by seceders from the American and Foreign Bible 
Society (q.v.). The object of the eocietx, according to 
ite constitution, is “to and circulate the most 
faithful versions of the sacred Scriptures in all languages 
thronghout the world.’ A epecial aim of the society 
was consequently to revise the common English ver- 
sion. The most striking point in their revision thas far 
is the rendering of Bamrioudg by “immersion,” and of 
Basis» by ‘immerse ;” and this the great majority 
of American churches believe to have been the real 
object of the organization. The society has met with 
strong opposition even among the Baptiste. Its plan 
provided for a revision of the New Testament by schol- 
are acting, in the first instance, Independently of each 
other, each working on separate parts assigned to them 
under contract by the board, In this way, one set of 
scholars were employed in Europe and another in 
America. All books needed for the work were pro- 
vided at the expense of the Union. The revisers were 
chosen from their supposed fitness, upon recommenda- 
tion of those to whom they were known, These schol- 
ars, in this capacity, were responsible to no ecclesiasti- 
cal body. The revisions were to be subjected to gen- 
eral criticism, and for thie purpose the Gospels, Acts, 


resolution of the A. B. S. passed in May, 1886, was as | Galatians, Ephesians, Hebrews, Thessalonians, uh 


follows; 


mon, Timothy, Titus, Epistles of John, Jude, 60 
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to pious and learned men at the discretion of the bish- 
Peden in Rule [V it is stated that ‘' if the sacred books 
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The bishop or inquisttor 4 


Tts business is pacers f & board of thirty-three| norhiendige u. na/sliche Bibellesen 
iv" 


managera and five exec 
meets monthly, and be sae 
Broome Street, N. Y. receipts of the year 1866 


exceeded @40,000. Four octavo volumes, 500 pages title given to a Bible 


each, containing a republication of the official docu- 
ments of the Union, bring down its history to the pres- 
ent date (1866). The organ of the is The 
Bible Union Quarterly.” On 2 controversy about the 
management of the society, ses Judd, Review of the 
American Bible Union (N. Y. 1857, 80), and the replies 
by the organs of the Union. 

6. Brats Revisiow Association, See Awxni- 
can Bratz Uniox (above), 


Bible, Translations of. See Versrons. 


Bible, Use of by the Laity. The Word of 
God is intended for the use of all classes of men. In 
the early ages of the Church its universal perneal was 
not only allowed, bat urged by bishops and pastors. 
It was not until the general reading of the Bible was 
found to interfere with the claims of the papacy that 
ita ‘perils for the common mind” were discovered, 
As the ase of Latin among the people, the 
Vulgate Bible became less and leas intelligible to them, 
and this fact was early welcomed as an aid to the 
echemes of the Roman hierarchy. In the 11th century 
Gregory VII (piet, vil, 11) thanks God for it, as tend- 
ing to save the people from misunderstanding the Bi- 
ble, The reforming and heretical sects (Catbari, Al- 
bigenses, Waldenses, etc.) of the 12th and 18th centu- 
ries appealed to the Bible in all their disputes, thas 
furnishing the hierarchy an additional reason for shut- 
ting up the Word of God. In 1229, the Council of Tou- 
lonse, in its 14th canon, “forbids the laity to have in 
their possession any copy of the booke of the Old and 
Now Testament, except the Pealter, and such portions 
of them as are contained in the Breviary, or the Hours 
of the Virgin; and most strictly forbids these works in 
the vulgar tongue.” The Council of Tarracone (124%) 
ordered all vernacular versions to be brought to the 
bishop to be burnt. Similar prohibitions were issued 
from time to time in the next two centuries by bishops 
and synods, especially in France and Germany, though 
with little direct effect. Inthe ‘7: Rules 
Prohibited Books," drawn op by order of the Council 
of Trent, and approved by Pius IV (Buckley, Conone 
and Decrees of Trent, p. 284), we find the following: 
In Rale III versions of O. T. may be ‘allowed only 
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Biblia Paupérum sea of the Poor). (I.) The 
‘anual, or Picture-Bible, Re: 
pared in the Middle Ages for the use of children of the 
poor, whence its name. It consisted of forty to fifty 
pictures, giving the events of the life of Christ, and 
some O. T. events, each picture being accompanied by 
an illustrative text or sentence in Latin. Nicolas of 
Hanapls, the last patriarch of Jerusalem, who died in 
1291, is said to have written the first of the Latin texts 
for pictures, A similar work on a more extended 
scale, and with the legend or text in rhyme, was called 
Humana Salocationis, \. ©. the '' Mirror of Ha- 
man Salvation.’ Before the Reformation, these two 
books were the chief text-books used, ervecially 7 
monks, in preaching, and took the place of the Bi 
with the laity, and even clergy. lower orders 
of the regular clergy, such os the Franciscans, Car- 
thasians, etc., took the title of “Pauperea Christi,’ 
Christ's poor. Many manuscripts of the Biblia Pau- 
peram and of the Sfirror of Salration, several as old 
as the thirteenth century, aro preserved in different 
languages, but they are nearly all imperfect. The 
pictures of this series were copled in sculptures, in 
wall and glass painting, altar-pleces, etc., and thus 
become of importance in the art of the Middle Ages. 
After the discovery of printing, the Biblia 
was pethaps the first book that was printed in the 
Netherlands and Germany, first with wooden blocks, 
and then with types. (I[.) The name of Biblia Pan- 
perum is aleo given to a work of Bonaventura, In which 
the Biblical events were alphabetically arranged, and 
accompanied by notes—some of them very eccentrio— 
for the benefit of preachers, thus attempting to relieve 
their intellectual shortcomings.—Pierer, Universal Lex- 
thon, i, 734; Horne, /ntroduction to the Scriptures, Bill, 
Appendix, Section vi, § 1. 


Bibliander, Taropors, a Swiss divine of the 
Reformation period, whose name was Buch- 
mann. He was born in Thargau about 1500, Aftes 
foe Linge A ho eared assistant to Myconius at 

and afterward, in 1582, of 
and Biblical literatare, He dol ot toa teagan 2 
rich in 1564. He was eminent eepecially for Hebrew 
and Oriental learning, He was the only Swiss divine 
who openly and strenuously opposed Calvinism, and 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM 


poe pai hay ey i ep His 
ief w ‘achumetie Saracenorum principis eyuaque 
succestorum vite, doctrins ac ipse Alooras, etc. (Basil. 
1548, fol.), a Latin version of the Koran, with a num- 
ber of valuable documents on Mohammedanism. To- 
gether with Pellican and Collin, be completed and 
edited the so-called Zirich Bible Translation of Leo 
Jude, Many of his numerous works have never been 
printed, but are preserved as manuscripts in the llbra- 
ry of the cathedral of Zarich.—Meusel, Bibtotheca his- 
torica, i, 1, 226 aq. ; Hoefer, Biog, Générale, v, 988, 
Biblical Criticism. See Criticism, Branca. 
Biblical Bxegesis, or Interpretation. See 


Heemenzorics, 


Biblical Introduction. See Inrropucrion 
go THE SortrTores. 

Biblical is the name given, especial- 
ly in Germany, to a branch of ecientific theology, 
which has for ite object to eet forth the theology of 
the Bible without reference to ecclesiastical or dogmat- 
ical formulas or creeds. (We make large use in this 
article of Nitzsch’s article In Herzog’s Real-Eacykio- 
pddie,vol. i.) 

The name Biblical theology can be taken (as is the 
term theology in genera!) in a narrower and a wider 
sense, the narrower inclading only the sum of relig- 
fous doctrine contained in the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures; the wider comprehending the science of 
the Bible in all the respects in which it may be made 
the object of investigation. Usually it !s taken in the 
Darrower sense, and some writers prefer, therefore, the 
name Biblical dogmatica, 

As may be seen from the definition, Biblical theology 
has a very clearly defined relation to exegetical and 
historical theology no less than to systematic theology. 
It is the flower and quintessence of all exegetical inves- 
tigations, for the very object of exegesis is to find out, 
with entire clearness, the true teaching of the word 
of God with re to His own nature and the rela- 
tions of man to Him. Its relation to historical theolo- 
gy is that of the foundation to the superstructure, for 
both the History of Doctrines and the History of the 
Church mast set out with a fixed view of the teaching 
of the Scriptures as to the fundamental questions of 
religion. So, too, Systematic Theology, while it in- 
cludes the statements of doctrine made in the creeds 
and formutae of the Church, must yet rest ultimately 
upon the authority of the Scriptures. 

The beginning of Biblical may be said to 
be coeval with theology itself, for Sc: proofs were 
always needed and made use of against heathens, her- 
etica, and Jews, But when tradition came to be rec- 
ognised as a rule of faith, equally important as the 
Scripture, and the Charch claimed for her doctrinal 
decisions and her interpretations of the Bible the same 
infallibility as for the authority of the Bible itself, the 
cultivation of strictly Biblica] theology fell into die- 
eredit, The Reformation of the 16th century under- 
took to purify the Church by the restoration of the 
Christianity of the Bible, and the catechisms and con- 
fessions of the Reformed churches may therefore be 
regarded as attempts to arrange the doctrines of the 
Bible into a system, The early Protestant works on 
systematic theology sought to prove the doctrines of 
the several churches by Biblical texts; at the head of 
each article of doctrine a Biblical text was placed and 
thoroughly explained, Zacharim (+ 1777), professor 
of theology in the University of Kiel, wrote Zibhsche 
Theologie, oder Ueterenalene tes biblischen Grundes der 
vornehmsten theologischen (Gott. u. Klel, 1771-75; 

. pred ek edited by Vollborth, 1786). Zacharis under- 
stood by Biblical Theology, “not that theology the sub- 
stance of which is taken from Scripture, for in this 
sense every theological system must be biblical, but 
more generally a precise definition of all the doctrines 
treated of in systematic theology, the correct meaning 
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which, in accordance with ehould be applied 
to them, and the best arguments in their defence,” 
His was the first attempt to treat Bibical 
theology ss a separate branch of theological science, 
independently of theology. He was fol- 
lowed by Huffnagel (it, Theologe, Erlang. 1785- 
89), Ammon (Bibi, Taeol. Erlang. 1792), and Baum- 
garten-Crusius, among the Rationalists; and by Storr 
and Flatt (1808), translated by Schmucker (Andover, 
1886, 2d edition, 8vo), Supranatoralist. The position 
which Biblical theology now generally occupies in 
German theology was first defined by Gabler (De justo 
discrimine Theol, bibl. et dogmation, Altdorf, 1787, 4to). 
Tholuck (478. Lectures, translated by Park, Bibliotheca 
Sucra, 1844, 552) remarks as follows on the state of 
Biblical theology up to that time: ‘In this depart- 
ment we have no satisfactory treatise for students, 
The older writers, as Zacharim, are prolix and de- 
void of taste. Storr and Knapp have given us, on 
the whole, the best text-books of Biblical theology in 
the proper sense of the phrase, Since the beginning 
of the 19th century, the name Biblical Dogmatic The- 
ology has been epplied to the science which is more 
properly called Dogmatic History. (Certain theolo- 
glans, who take a Rationalistic view of Christian doo- 
trine, have considered the various teachings of the 
Bible, from the time of Abraham to that of Jesus and 
the apostles, as the product of human reason in its 
courses of gradas) improvement; and, in this view, 
Biblical theology has for its object to exhibit the grad- 
ual development of reason in its application to religion, 
as it kept pace with the advance of the times in which 
the writers of the Bible lived. The Biblical Dog- 
matics of Von Ammon, De Wotte, Baumgarten-Cru- 
ius, and Von Célln are written in this Rationalistic 
spirit’ (see De Wette, Biblische Dogmatik d. Alten u. 
Neuen Testaments (Berlin, 1818, and often); Baumgar- 
ten-Crnsius, Grundzage der Bibl. Theologie (Jena, 1828); 
and Célln, Bibl, Theologie (Leipa. 1886, 2 vols. 8vo)), 

Nitzech, in his Christliche Lehre (6th ed, 1851; trane- 
lated (badly), Edinburgh, Clark's Library), develops 
bis own view of the doctrines of the Bible in sys- 
tematic form, apart from al) dogmatical creeds. But 
he distinguishes (§ 4) “ Christian doctrine’’ from “ Bib- 
lical theology” in this, that the former seeks to inter- 
pret ‘‘the period of completed revelation, and of Chris- 
tian faith and life in ite finished form, as set forth by 
the apostles, finally and for all time; while the latter 
ought to take note of the development of revelation, 
fn Its various stages, from the time of Abraham to that 
of the apostles.’ He therefore makes Biblical theol- 
ogy bear the same relation to the “eystem of Chris- 
tian doctrine’ that the History of Dogmas bears to 
dogmatics. The work of 8. Lutz (Bibl, Dogmatik, 
1847) is valuable for systematic method no less then 
for a thorough understanding of the contents of the 
Bible. 

Biblical theolozy, in the narrower sense, bas been 
again subdivided into the theology of the Old and 
the theology of the New Testament. Works on the 
former have been published by Vatke (Die Religion 
des A. T, 1st vol. Bert. 1885) and Bruno Bauer (Die 
Religion des A. T. 2 vols. 1888), Both are strongly 
influenced by Hegel's Philosophy of Religion. A 
better work is Hivernick, Vc Ober d, The- 
ologis des Alten Bundes (posthumous ; Frankf. 1868), 
From the Roman Catholic side we have Scholz, Hand- 
buch d. Theologie dee Alten Bundes (Regensb. 1862, 2 
vols, 8vo). On the theology of the New Testament 
we have works from C. F. Schmidt (Bid, Theol. des N. 
T. Erlang. 1858; 2d edit, publ. by Weizsieker, 1859), 
G. L. Hohn (Die Theologie des N. T. Leips. 1854, lst 
vol.), and a posthamous work by F.C, Baur (Vorie- 
suagen ilber neutestamentliche Theologie, Leipzig, 1864). 
The teachings of the different writers of the N, T, have 
been made the subjects of special works, The Pauline 
system has been treated of by Usteri (Zntwickelung des 
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i , and the verse he reads 

peek rae  e en e aging we 

byK (Lehrbegriff und Briefe pred ch rll ane rr mIO peace re 

z mat viene v cncpeupases Cs sr the Psalmist : Unto the wicked, God saith, What bs 

Leips. 1865); Afercersburg Review, 1862; Knapp, Theol thon to do to declare my statutes, or that thom sbosic- 
ogy (Translator's Preface); Herzog, Real-Encyk. 1, 222. | take my covenant in thy mouth? (Psa. 1, 16)- as 
See TuroLocr. ilar sentences being heard in all the synagogues seer: 
in Acher, it was concluded that he was hated by Ge 
Biblicists, or Bible Doctors, ‘‘an appellation (Basnage’s Hist. of the Jews, p.165). See Barsh-Ec- 
former times, among the common people in Er: 


sole rule of faith and practice. Toward the close of Year's day with special formality, each meamber ot ue 


the twelfth century the Christian doctors were divided | ) before he had partaken of food, walkimgs up to = 
into two parties, the Biblici, or Bible doctors, and the pining it, und plating ble tugee oli zardioas on a verx 
—that verse declaring his fortune for the ne2rt twel. 


Scripture and tradition. The latter, or Scholastics, did | 11. leaves of the Bible, and a Bible was put under t-.: 
nothing but explain the Master of the Sentences, OF | baad of women after childbirth, and into the cradle «/ 
new-born children. A Bible and were sometir -< 
faith, as well as the principles and precepts of practical | . 1 njoved to detect a thief; septa tena Ghee @ sce 
religion, under the dominion of philosophy. And | 1. +44 witch was taken to church, and weighed agairs 
these philosophical or scholastic theologians were | tn. crest church Bible. If she ontweighed the Bible. 
deemed superior to the others in acumen and ingenui- | 545 was acquitted; bat if the Bible outweighed be:. 
ty, young men admired them, and listened to them | sn was condemned (Brand's Popular Antiqucties. iii 
with the greatest attention; while the Biblical doc-| 99), Some well-meaning among Protestant: 
tors, or doctors of the sacred page (as they were call-| oo -tise » kind of bibliomancy in order to determire 
ed), had very few, and sometimes no pupils. Several | 1,5 state of their soals or the path ofduty. It prevad 
persons of eminent piety, and even some Roman pon-' 64 smong the Morsvians, along with the use of lots: 


Hffs, in the thirteenth century, seriously admonished | 1.4 Jobn Wesley sometimes made use of it. But the 
the scholastic theologians, more especially those of 
Parla, to teach the doctrines of salvation according to | Wor of God was never meant to operate ss a chars 
the Scriptures, with simplicity and purity; but their | 2°f t2 be employed as s t can only tral; 
admonitions were fruitless, ‘The Holy Scriptares, to- | St #04 edify when rightly and consistently under- 
nar with ehantcha sielled divans All foes eagles (Oh See Bingham, Orig, esles Uk. xvi, ch. iv, § 3: 
and contempt; and the scholastici or schoolmen, who |e therte wkante = a ear Sar 
taught the scholastic theology with all its trifling sub- | “-; v Patrum. ‘See Bxrtt- 
ttn pevad in al he cls and wre of | ormnea Patnen 
Europe down to the time of Luther eimn's 4 5 
His. by Murdoch Bk. cent il pi bil, § 8,404 | g¢the say ecclesasel wrters, 
cent. xiii, pt. ii, ch. il, §7)."—Eadie, Zool. Cyclop.t.v. | (7) The title was first applied to the work which 
BibMomancy (6:Sriov, pavreia), divination (q. | originated with M.de la Bigne, who formed the ides 
¥.) by means of the Bible; sometimes called, also, of « collection of the fathers with a view of opposing 
sortes bibliow or sortes sacra. It consisted in taking | the doctrines of the French Protestants. This scheme 
of Scripture st hasard, and drawing thence | met with ths approbation of his superiors in the Sor- 


prognostications 

We find the practice condemned by several councils, | The 2d ed., somewhat improved, was published at Paris 
and the persons adopting it were ordered to be put out |in 1589, 9 vols. fol. The 8d ed. (Paris, 1609, 31 vols 
ofthe Church. But in the 12th century it wos so far | fol.) has the addition of an Auctuariwm. In these edi- 
encouraged a3 to be employed in the detection of her-|tions the writers are classed according to subjects. 
etics, In the Gallican Church it was long used in the | The 4th ed., or, rather, a new work by the professors 
election of bishops; children being employed on be-| of Cologne, has the writers in 


La- 
Gospels on the words, ‘' For the devil his angels.’ | ¢inum in two vols. was added. The 6th ed. (or 5th of 
The bishop of Nivea saw them, and adroitly turned | De la Bigne), printed at Paris in 1634, in 17 vols. fol, 
over to another verse, which was Instantly read aloud, | contains the preceding, with the Auctuarien and Sup- 
“ Tho birds of the air came and lodged in the branch- ee The 7th ed. in 1654 is mere 
the | ly a reprint of the last. 
former became gradually known, and the result ap-| II.) In 1648 Francois Combefis published at Paris, 
peared in considerable agitations and fatal divisions, |{n two vols. fol., Greco-Lat, Patrum Biblistheca Norum 
A species of bibliomancy in use among the Jews | Auctuarium, and in 1672 hie Bidliothecs Grecorem Po- 
consisted in appealing to the very first words heard |trum Auctucrium Novissimum, in two parts. 
from any one reading the Scriptures, and regarding| (III.) Tn 1677 appeared at Lyons (7 vols. fol.) the 
them as a yoice from heaven. The following is an in-| Bibiotheca Patrum, which generally, and deservedly, 
stance: Rabbi Acher, having committed many crimes, | bears the name of Biblictheoa Merima Patrum 
was led into thirteen synagogues; in cach synagogue inensiz. It contains nearly all the writers found in the 
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preceding works, together with many others (Latin 
only), chronologically arranged. 
¥.) After this gigantic undertaking, no similar 
‘work appeared until that of André Galland was pub- 
shed, under the title of Bibliotheca velerum Patrum 
: rum Ecclesiasticorum posiremd Lug- 
dynensi multo aque accuratior, in 14 vols, fol. 
(Venice, 1766, 1781). Galland omits many authors 
given in the Bibl, Maz,, but adds also 180 mot given in 
it, There are many other collections of the fathers 
not bearing the name Bibliotheca. Seo Faturns. 


Bich’ri (Heb. Bikni’, 33, first-born or youthful, 
perhaps Becherite; Sept. Boxopi; Vulg. Bickri), op- 
parently a Benjamite, father of Sheba, the revolter 
See David (2 Sam. xx,10q.). B.C. ante 1016. See 

ECHER. 


Bickell, Jonsaxx W1LHELM, a learned writer on 
ecclesiastical law, was born at Marburg in 1799, be- 
came in 1820 privatdocent, and in 1824 professor of 
law at Marburg. Im 1846 he was the representative 
of Hesse-Caseel at the Protestant General Conference 
of Berlin, and soon after was placed at the head of the 
ministry of justice in the Electorate of Hesse. Ho 
died at Cassel in 1818. He is the author of a history 
of ecclesiastical law (Geschichte des Kirchenrechis, Gies- 
sen, 1843). Among his other works are Ueber die Re- 
Jorm der Protestantischen ang epee d (Marb. 
1831), and Ueber die Verpftichtung evangelischen 
Geistlichen auf die symbolischen Schriften (Marb, 1889). 

Bickersteth, Eowanp, was born March 19, 1786, 
at Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland. He received his 
early education at the grammar-school of Kirkby 
Lonsdale, then spent five years in an attorney’s office 
in London, and commenced business as @ solicitor at 
Norwich in 1812, While yet in business he took a 
prominent part in various movements, He 
wrote and published in 1814 A Help to the Study of the 


Scriptures, which in its enlarged form baa had an enor- | pra 


mous circulation. His strong religious feelings led 
him to devote himself to the ministerial office, and in 
1815 he was ordained deacon; the Bishop of Norwich 
having been induced to dispense in his case with the 
usual university training, in setae of its being 
represented to him that the Church Missionary Society 
were anxious to obtain his services to reorganize the 
atations of the society in Africa, and to act afterward 
as their secretary. A fortnight later the Bishop of 
Gloucester admitted him to full orders, and he almost 
immediately departed with his wife to Africa. He re- 
turned in the following antumn, having accomplished 
the purposes of his visit. He continued in the secre- 
taryship for fifteen years, and in the course of his of- 
ficial journeys he acquired great influence and popu- 
larity. In 1880 he resigned his office, and accepted 
the rectory of Watton, in Hertfordshire, where he spent 
the rest of his life. He was during the whole of that 
time In constant request as the advocate, by sermons 
and speeches, not only of the missionary, but of al- 
most every other religious society connected with the 


Church of England, or in which, as in the Bible Society | 27 


and the Evangelical Alliance (of which he was one of 
the founders), Church of England men and membera 
of other churches associate. He also prodaced dur. 
ing his residence at Watton a constant succession of 
religious publications, which were for the most part 
read in the circles to which they were chiefly address- 
ed with the greatest avidity. He was earnest in de- 
nouncing the spread of rian opinions in the 
Church of England, In his later years he manifested 
a growing interest in the study of prophecy. The un- 
fulfilled prophecies were made the frequent subject of 
his discourses, and he published several treatises on 
the prophetic writings, Among his literary labors 
ought to be mentioned the Christian Family Library, 
which he edited, and which extended to 560 vols, Mfr. 
Bickersteth was in 1841 attacked by paralysis, but re- 
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covered. In 1846 he was thrown from his chaise under 
a laden cart, the wheels of which passed over him; 
but, though dreadfully injured, ho was after a time re- 
stored to health and activity, and survived till Feb, 
28, 1860, when he died of congestion of the brain, 
His writings are characterized by earnest religious 
feeling ratber than by power or depth of thought. 
They are collected in an edition published in 1858 (16 
vols. fop. 8vo). See Birk's Memoirs of Rev, E. Bicker- 
seth (Now York, 1851, 2 vols, 12mo0); Eng. Cyclop. s. v. 


Bidding Prayer. One of the offices of deacons | 
in the early Church was to direct the people in the ex- 
excise of their public devotions. They were accustom- 
ed to use certain forms of words, to give notice when 
each part of the service began, and to exhort the peo- 
ple to join attentively. This was called by the Greeks 
snpbrray, and by the Latins predicare, which means 
performing the office of a xnpyt or preco. By some 
writers the deacons are called isporjpuxic, the holy 
erlers of the Church, as those who gave notice to the 
charch or congregation to pray.and join in the several 
parts of the service. The form, ‘Let us pray,”’ ro- 
peated before several prayers in the English rig, 0 Is 
derived from this ancient practice inthe Church. Bur- 
net gives the form used before the Reformation as fol- 
lows: After the preacher had named aud opened his 
text, he called on the people to go to their prayers, and 
told them for what they should pray. Ye shall pray, 
says he, for the king, the pope, stc. After this, all the 
people said their beads in a general silence; and the 
minister also knelt down and said hie, They were 
to say & paternoster, an ave maria, etc., and then the 
sermon ed (Burnet, Hist. of Reformation, il, 
20). Not only did the deacons call the people to pray, 
bnt they gave direction as to the particulars they were 
to pray for. In the apostolical constitutions we have 
a bidding prayer for the communicants, in which are 
specified upward of twenty subjects for prayer. The 
yer at the commencement of the communion ser- 
vice, and also the litany of the Common Prayer-Book, 
bear. close affinity to the bidding prayers in the apos- 
twlicul constitutions. The formulary which the Church 
of Enyland, in the 55th canon, directs to be used, is 
called the bidding prayer, because in it the preacher is 
directed to bid the people to pray for certain specified 
objects.—Bingham, Orig, Eccles, bk. il, ch. xx, § 10, 
and bk. xv, ch, 1, §1; Procter on Common Prayer, p. 
171; Buck, Theol, Dict, s. v. 


Biddle, Jonx, one of the first preachers of Socin- 
janism in England, and cruelly persecuted on that ac- 
count. He was born at Wotton, Gloucestershire, in 
1615. In 1641 he took the degree of M.A. at Oxford, 
and was appointed master of the grammar-school of 
Gloucester, He soon began to exhibit his Socinian 
bias, and was, in consequence, imprisoned and exam. 
ined by commissioners appointed for the purpose. He 
published, in 1647, Twelve Arguments, etc., against the 
Deity of the Holy Spirit (Lond. 4to), which was burned 
by the hangman; and in 1648 he put forth a Confession 
Faith concerning the Trinity, for which he was a sec- 
ond time imprisoned. In 1654 he lesned a Brief Scrip- 
ture Catechism (Lond, 8vo), which was answered b 
John Owen In his Vindicia Evangelice. Cromwell 
banished him, in 1665, to the Scilly Islands, but after 
three years he was recalled, and became minister of 
some congregation of Independents. In the reign of 
Charles II he was in trouble again, and was a third 
time pat into prison, where he died in 1662. See Toul- 
min, Life and Character of Biddle (Lond, 1789, 12mo). 


Biddulph, Tomas T,, Bf.A., was born in Wor- 
cestershire, England, 1763, studied at Queen's College, 
Oxford, and became minister of St. James's, Bristol, 
1798, He was laborious as pastor and writer, and died 
1838, Among his published works are Practical Es. 
says on the Liturgy (Lond, 84 ed, 1822, 8 vols. 8vo) :— 
Baptism a Seul of the Covenant (Lond. 1816, 8v0):— 
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Sermons (Lond. 1888, 12mo):—Theology of the Patri- 
arche (Lond, 2 vols. 8vo). f 

Bid‘kar (Heb. Bidar’, “p73, according to Ge- 
senius, for “PI“}R, son of stabbing, i, e, assassin; ac- 
cording to Farat, for "p~739, servant [i. 0. inhabitant} 
of the city; Sept. Badendp ; Josephus, Badaxpoy), Je- 
bo’s “captain” (2d; Josephus, 5 rij¢ rpirnc moipac 
ihytuwr, Ant, ix, 6, 8), originally his fellow-officer (2 


ings ix, 25), who completed the sentence on Jeho-| nary 


ram, on of Ahab, by casting his body into the field of 
Naboth after Jehu had transfixed him with an arrow. 
B.C. 882, See Jeno. 

Bidlack, Bexsaurx, a Methodist her of the 
Oneida Conference, was born in 1759, je is known 
of his early life. He was a soldier under Washington, 
and fought at Boston and Yorktown. Tho date of his 
conversion {s unknown, but he entered the itinerant 
ministry in 1799. He was in the effective work fifteen 
years, located four years, and superannaated twenty- 
six years, forty-five in all. ‘Ho was distinguished 
for energy of character.” Heo died in great poace at 
Kingston, Penn., 1845.— Minutes of Conferences, iv, 
50; Peck, Early Methods, 

Biel, Gasare., commonly called “the last of the 
schoolmen,” a native of Spires, called also, from his 
work on Peter Lombard, by the name of Collector, pro- 
fessor of philosophy and theology in the University 
of TObingen. He died in 1495, leaving, 1. Expositio 
sacris canonis Missa; copied, with a few alterations, 

- from Eggelin (Angelus) of Brunswick (Tab, 1488) :—2, 
Sermones (1499, fol., Brescia, 1583, 4to):—8. Epitome 
Scripti Guil, de Occam, et collectorium circa iv libros Sen- 
tentiarum in academia Tubingensi editum (printed before 

1500, without place or date, again at Basle,1512). Biel 

denied the absolute supremacy of the pope, declared 
that the priest’s absolution does not remit sins, and de- 
fended the Conncil of Basle as valid and authoritative, 

See Linsenmann, 7'ab. . (ft, 1865, p. 

195 aq.; Gieseler, Ch, List, per. lii, div, v, ch. iv, § 148, 

Bier (M30, mittah’, a bed, as elsewhere, 2 Sam. 
{ii, 81; copdg, s funereal urn, hence an open coffin or 
burial-couch, Luke vii, 14). See Borta. 

Bigamist or Dicasist (Bigamus or Digamus). A 
man who had married two wives in shal niacres seid 60 
styled at one period of the Church. It was forbidden 
by the canons to admit euch a one to holy orders (can, 
lxix, Carthage, 898). The ori,in of this law was the 
{nterpretation of the words of Pau! to Titus, {,6, Chry- 
sostom and Theodoret explain the passage as meaning 
those who had only one wife at a time, and therefore 
as directed against the polygamy of the Jews and 
heathen. It appears, moreover, Pa the epistles of 
Siricius (ep. !, cap. 8) and Innocentias (ep. xxii, ad epis, 
Maced. c.1) that the bishops of Spain and Greece did 
not scruple to ordain men who had been twice mar- 
tied. See Theodoret, ep. 110, ad Domnum; Bingham, 
Orig. Eveles. lid. iv, cap 5, sec. 1, 2, 8; Landon, ii, 262, 

Bigamy. See Mararace. 


Bigelow, Noah, a Methodist E: iscopal minister, 
was born in Mass, 1783, converted Te03, entered the 
New York Conference in 1810, was transferred to the 
New England Conference in 1813, readmitted to the 
New York Conference in 1828, superannuated 1827, 
effective from 1828 to 1886, superannuated till his 
death in Aug, 1850, In the outset of his career he en- 
dured great opposition from his father and Telativea, 
but God rewarded his constancy with a long and use- 
ful life. As minister and presiding elder (into which 
office Bisho} M‘Kendree put him to rellove Elijah, aft- 
erward Bishop Heddiny), ho was abundant in labors 
and fruit.—sinutes of’ Conferences, iv, 445, 

Bigelow, Russel, one of the most distinguished 
and useful ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Charch 
in Ohio. Ho was born in Chesterfield, N, H., in 1798, 
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converted in Vermont at nine, removed to Worthing. 
ton, O., in 1812, and at nineteen received license to 
exhort. His first circuit was in Kentucky in 1814, 
After filling with honor every office in the Church but 
that of bishop, he died in triumph at Columbus, Obio, 
in 1835. His early education was limited by his cir- 
cumstances, but his application in after life made large 
amends. He was distinguished for modesty, zeal, and 
courage. His eloquence was of a rare and extraordi- 
kind, Dr. Thomson of him, ‘¢ As a preach- 


Thousands of souls will rise 
him blessed, and bie name 

ointment to the charches.’’ 
Sketches; Min, of Con. i, 404; Sprague, Asn. vil, 540. 


Big’tha (Heb, Bigtha’, Nm, Gesenins thinks 
perhaps garden, comp. Biavat; but, according to 
Farst { Handwort, s. v.], the first syllable “33 appears 
to be the Bay- 90 often met with In Persian prop. 
names (e. g. Bagorazus, Bagoas; comp. also BictHar, 
Asacraal}, poselbly connected with the Zend. boga 
and Sanecrit dbag., fortune; while the terminstion 
RIT or [7 for R2M" may be the -rdvn¢ likewise oo- 
curring in Persian prop, names [e. g, Otanes, Catanes, 
Petanes), from the Sanscrit ‘anu, Zend. fen, body or 
life; Sept. BapaZ, but other copies [by confusion with 
one of the other names] ZnBadada ; Vulg. Bogatha), 
the fourth named of the seven eunuchs (5°0""0, 
“chamberlains’’), having charge of the harem of Xerx- 
es (‘‘Abasuerus’'), and commanded to bring in Vashti 
to the king's drinking-party (Esth.i, 10), B.C. 483. 


Big’than (Heb. Bigthan’, |P32, on the signif. se 
Biorwa; Esth. ii, 21; Sept. omits; Vulg. Bagathm) 
or Big’thana (Heb. Aigtka’aa, 83132, prob. the full 
form: Gesenius here well compares the Sanscrit bayo- 
dana, fortune-given ; Sept. here also omits ; Vulg. again 
Bagathan), the first named of the eunucha (Aatb. Vers. 
again “chamberlains") in the court of Xerxes (Aba 
uerus) ‘‘who kept the door” (marg. “‘threshold,"’ Sept. 

towparopuAakec); he conspired with Teresh, one 
of his coadjutors, against the king's life. The coa- 
spiracy was detected by Mordecal, and the culprits 
hung. B.C. 479. Prideaux (Conn. i, 868) supposes 
that these officers had been partially superseded by 
the degradation of Vashti, and sought revenge by the 
marder of Ahasuerus. This suggestion falls in with 
that of the Chaideo version and of the Sept. (which in 
Eath, li, 21 interpolates the words {AvwijOneay oi dio 
tivobyo: rod Bacitews . . . « bre mponxOn Mopte~ 
xaio¢). This person may be the same as the foregoing. 

Big’vail (Hebd. Bigvay’, “125, perbaps from Chald. 
AND, Auebandman; comp. Pers. and Syr. bagi, a gat 
den; or f. q. Pers, Bayaioc, Herod. iii, 128; according 
to Bohlen, from Sanscrit bagi, Aappy; according to 
Foret, for 33-7} ="53~72, son ofthe nation, 1. q. ot 
ten; Sept. Bayoval, Bayovt, Bayovat, ia, and 
Bayol), the head of one of the families of Israelites 
who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel, B.C. 53 
(Ezra H, 2; Neh. vil, 7), with a large number of his 
retainers (computed at 2056 in Ezra fi, 14, and 2067 ia 
Neh. vii, 19), besides 72 males subsequently under Ezra 
(vill, 14), B.C. 489. He (if the eame) subscribed the 
covenant with Nehemiah (x. 16). B.C. 410. 


Bikikcurah; Bikkurim. See Mmuxra., 

Bikrah. Ses Fio; Camet. 

Bil’aad (Heb. Bildad’, TT43, according to Or 
venins, for “TI>-75, son of contention, La. i 
according to Farst, for “rgb, Bel-Adad, but leet 
likely ; Sept. Baddad), “the Shubite,”” one of the 
friends of Job, and the second of his opponents In the 
disputation (Job il, 11; vill, 1; xvii; xxv,1) T™ 
Shuab of which the Sept. makes Bildad the prince of 
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riarch (6 Zavyiwy ripayvoc) was probably the dis- | ing in Mount Seir, in the land of Edom (Gen. xxxvi, 
eel ot nan rege ye perp bisolne 274 1 Chron. |, 43). B.C. aie 


Keturah, and called by his name (Gen. xxv, 2). This 
‘was apparently in Arabla if Shuah settled in 
the same quarter as his brothers, of which there can 
‘be little doubt; and to this region we are to refer the 
town and district to which he gave his name, and in 
which Bildad was doubtless a m of consequence, 
if not the chief.—Kitto, s. v. Letaean, 

Bildad takes a share in each of the three controver- 
sial scenes in the Book of Job. He follows in the train 
of Eliphaz, but with more violent declamation, less 

, argument, and keener invective (Wemyss, Job and his 
Times, p. 111). His address is abrupt and untender, 
and in his very first speech he cruelly attributes the 
death of Job's children to their own transgressions, 
and loudly calls on Job to repent of his supposed 
crimea. His second speech (xvill) merely recapitu- 
lates his former assertions of the tempora! calamities 
of the wicked. On this occasion he implies, without 
expressing, Job's wickedness, and does not condescend 
to exhort him to repentance. In the third speech 
(xxv), unable to refute the safferer’s no: ge ta he 
takes refuge in irrelevant dogmatism on God's g’ 
and man’s nothingness; in reply to which Job just! fast’ 
reproves him both for deficiency in argument and rid 
ure in charitable forbearance (Ewald, Das Buch {job). 
—Smith,s.v. See Jos. 

Bil’éam (Heb. Bilam’, Dy>z, samo name as Ba- 
am {q. v.]; Sept. "Leu Bdday v. 1. IBAaap; Valg. 

jaalam), & town in the western half of the tribe of 
Mina named in 1 Chron, vi, 20 os being given 
(with its ‘‘subarbs”) to the Kohathites. In the lists 
in Josh. xvii and xxi this name does not appear, but 
Isteam (q, v.) and GaTa-Emamox are substituted for 
it, the former by an easy change of letters, the latter 
uncertain. Compare, also, the Beamon (BeAauwv) 
of Judith vill, 3. 


Bil’gah (Hebd. Bilgah’, myba, prob. cheerful, but 
according to Forst, first-born; Sept. BeAya¢ and Bah- 
yc), the name of two priests. 

1. The head of the fifteenth sacerdotal course for 
the temple service, as arranged chin (1 Chron, 
xxiv, 14). B.C. 1048, 

2. A priest who returned from Babylon with Ze- 
rubbabel and Jeshua (Neh. xil, 5, 18), B.C. 536; per- 
haps the same as the Bitoat of Neh. x, 8. 


Bil’ gai (Heb. Bilgay’, "822, prob. same signif. as 
Bilgah; Sept. Bedyat), one of the priests that sealed 
the covenant after tho restoration from Babylon, B.C. 
410 (Neh. x, 8); supposed to be the same as Bian 2. 


Bil’hah (Heb. Bilkch’, Mm23, faltering, i. 6. perh. 
bashful), the name of a woman ‘and of a place. 

1. (Sept. BadAd,) Tho handmaid (Gen. xxix, 29) 
whom the P aadidlen, Rachel bestowed as a concubine 
upon her husband Jacob, that through her she might 
have children. B.C. 1917. Bilhah thus became the 
mother of Dan and Naphtali (Gen. xxx, 8-8; xxxv, 
26; xlvi, 25; 1 Chron. vii, 18). Her stepson "Reuben 
afterward lay with her (Gen. xxxv, 22), B.C. cir. 1890, 
and thus incurred his father's dying reproof (Gen. 
xlix, 4). 

2. (Sept. Baad.) A place belonging to the tribe 
of Simeon (1 Chron. iv, 29), called Bauau (q. v.) in 
Josh, xix, 3; and it seems to be the same which is 
called Baauau in Josh. xv, 29. 

Bil‘han (Heb. Bithan’, 47922; Sept. ia Ba- 
Nady; Bulaan, Balan; the same root [M> 23, to fail] 
as Bilkah, Gen. xxx, 8, etc. The final } is evidently 
a Horite termination, as in Zaavan, Akan, Dishan, 

Lotan, Alvan, Hemdan, Eshban, etc., but ie also 
found in Heb, names). 

1. A Horite chief, son of Ezer, son of Seir, dwell- 


2. A Benjamite, son of Jediael, and father of seven 
sons (1 Chron. vii, 10). B.C. ante 1658. It does not 
appear clearly from which of the sons of Benjamin 
Jediael was descended, as he is not mentioned in Gen. 
xlvi, 21, or Nam. xvi, But es he was the father of 
Ebud (1 Chr. vil, 10), and End seems, from 1 Chr. 
viii, 8, 6, to have been a son of Bela, Jediael, and con- 
sequently Bilhan, were probably Belaites. The occur- 
rence of Bilhan as well as Bela in the tribe of Benja- 
min—names both imported from Edom—is remark- 
able—Smith, s,v. See Bexzamuut. 


Bill MBO, v’pher, BiPriov), any thing written, 
and usually rendered book. The passage in Job xxxi, 
85, “Oh! “ihak one would hear me!.,.,. that mine 
adversary had written a book,” would ‘be more prop- 
erly rendered, ‘‘ that mine adversary had given me a 
written accusation,” or, in modern phraseology, “a 
bill of indictment.’’ In other places we bave the 
word “bill,” as ‘bill of divorcement’’ (Deut. xxiv, 
1, 8; Tea. 1, 1; Jer. iil, 8; Matt. xix, 7; Mark x, 4) 
ory | [see Divorce}, and in ‘Jer. xxxil, 10-16, 44, * the’ ev- 
dence,” or, as in the margin, “ the book,” which there 
implies a legal conveyance of landed property. 

In the New Testament, the word ypdyya (properly 
& written mark) is translated “ bill" ts the parable of 
the unjust steward (Luke xvi, 6,7). Here, too, ale- 
gal instrument is meant, as the lord's debtors" are 
presumed to have been tenants who paid their rents in 
kind. The steward, it would appear, sought their 
good-will, not merely by lowering the existing claim 
for the year, but by granting a new contract, under 
which the tenants were permanently to pay less than 
they had previously done, He directed the tenants to 
write out the contracts, but doubtless gave them valid- 
ity by signing them himself. This, like the Hebrew 
term, signifies » “letter” or written communication 
(1 Kings xxi, 8; 2 Kings v,6; x,1; xix, 14; xx, 12; 
2 Chron. xxxil, 17; Esther i, 22; ili, 18; viil, 6, eto. ; 
Acts xxviii, 21; Gal. vi, 11). 


Billioan (Bruurcances or PI1LL1canvs), THEOBALD, 
was born at Dilligheim near the end of the fifteenth 
centory. His real nome was Gerlach, but he took his 
surname from hia birthplace, He passed A.H. at 
Heidelberg, 1512. In 1618 (April 26) Luther disputed 
in the convent of the Augustinians at Heidelberg with 
several Romish orators. Billican attended, with Brentz 
(q. v.) and Schnepf, and was so impressed by Luther 
that he at once joined his side ofthe controversy. His 
lectures in the ani , a9 well as those of Brentz, 
found great favor with the students, but an inquiry 
into his teaching waa soon ordered by the authorities. 
He left Heidelberg in 1522 for Weill, and was driven 
from thence to Nérdlingen, where he remained as pas- 

tor till 1685. His preaching was very useful to "he 
Pace In the controversy about the Eucharist 
he sided with Luther against Zuingle. In 1585 he re- 
turned to Heidelberg, where be was allowed to lecture 
on the Decretals and the Jus feudale til 1644, when he 
was driven away from the university, and imprisoned 
for atime at Dilsberg. His last years were spent as 
Professor of Rhetoric at Marburg, and he died there 
Angust 8th, 1654.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop, ii, 288, 

Billroth, Jomayn Gustav Faigpricn, a German 
theologian, wae born in 1808 at Libeck, became in 
1834 professor of philosophy at Halle, and died there in 
1886. He wrote, among others, the pret works : 
Beitrage eur wissenschy, Krish der herrachenden 
Theologie (Leipz. 1818); Commenter cu den Briefen des 
Apostels Paulus i die Korinther (Leipz. 1838); Vor- 
lesungen aber Rel: published after his 
death by mdelaae (Leipz. 1887), 


Bilney, Tuomas, one of the English reformers and 
martyrs, was born at Norfolk about 1500, and educated 
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thera and schoolmen. He died Jume 18, 1616. 
Perpetual Government \s considered by High Chics 
men as one of the ablest defences of @ o oe 
cession ever published.—Hook, Eccl. Zte0g. ii, 422 

Bim’hal (Heb. Bimhal’, DIT, cose of carcumcie4, 
1, @, circumcised ; Sept. Bayay\), 2 som of Japhiet ant 
great-great-grandson of Asher (1 Chrom. wii, 33). BC 
cir, 1658. 


BILSHAN 


at Cambridge. From his boyhood he wan remarkable 
for his pious bent, and he sought eid in the way of bo- 
liness from his confessor and other priests in the Rom- 
ish Charch. Bat he sought in vain antil, by reading 
the N. T. in the translation of Erasmas, he was deliv- 
ered from the errors of popery and the bondage of sin ; 
and, leaving the study of human law, devoted himself 
wholly to the study of divinity, He soon began to 
preach, and his ministry was wonderfully successful, 
Many gownsmen, among whom was Latimer, were led 
by his instrumentality to the Saviour. He continued 
his labors with great effect antil Wolsey, alarmed by 
his success, arrested him, Nov. 25, 1527, and brought 
him to trial for preaching the doctrines of Luther. 
After four appearances before his judges, his firmness 
was overcome rather by the persuasions of his friends 
than from conviction, and he signed a recantation, De- 
cember 7, 1520. After this he retarned to Cambridge; 
but the consideration of what be bad done brought him 
to the brink of despair, Being restored, however, by 
the grace of God to peace of conscience, he resolved to 
give up his life in defence of the truth he had sinfully 
abjored. Accordingly, in 1581, he went into Norfolk, 


ted by numerous Heb. words). Te 


sions, used as synonymous with 
they are also taken for condemning 

xvi, 19). Binding and loosing, in the lamguage of <» 
Jows, expressed permitting or forbidding, or jadicial y 
declaring any thing to be ted or forbidden (comp. 
John xx, 28; xvi, 18). Inthe admission of their d<- 
tors to interpret the Law and the Prophets, they pais 
key and a table-book into their hands, with these wor <, 
“ Receive the power of Linding and loosings,”” to whi 1 
there seema to be an allusion in Luke xi, 52. (Sr 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in loc.) So Christ says, ~1 az 
not come to destroy,” to unloose or dissolve, * the law 
but to folfil it,” that is, to confirm and establish « 


and there preached the Gospel, at first privately and in 
houses, afterward openly in the fields, bewailing his 
former recantation, and begging all men to take warn- 
ing by him, and never to trust the counsels of friends, #0 
called, when their purpose is to draw them the true 
Being thrown into prison, Drs. Cal] and | 
Stokes were sent to persuade him again to recant; but) 
the former of these divines, by Bllney's doctrine and | 
conduct, was greatly drawn over to the side of the Gos- \ 
pel. Finding him inflexible, his judges condemned | 
him to be burned, At the stake be rivalled the no-; 
blest martyrs of antiquity in courage and constancy, | 
{ 


Bil’shan (Heb, Bilshan’, (jb, son of the tongue, 
{. e. eloquent; Sept. Badacdy Badcar), a man of 
rank who returned from the Babylonian captivity with 
Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 2; Neh. vil, 7). B.C. 636, 


Bileon, Txomas, Bishop of Winchester, was of Ger- 
man descent, but was born at Winchester about 1586, 
He was educated at Winchester, and was elected in 
1565 to New College, of which he afterward became 
warden. In 1585 he published his True Difference be- 
tween Christian Subjection and unchristian Rebellion; 
and in 1698, his 


the Redem, 
and Ai Doon ato Hall or xr Dole 


of Christ his | 


(Matt. v, 12). The expression ‘‘to bind the law upon 
one’s hand for a sign,’’ etc., is figurative, amd implie 
an acquaintance with it, and a constant regard to i 
precepts; but the Jews construed the phrase Literalls, 
and bound parts of the law about their wrists ; heace 
the custom of wearing phylacteries, Rolls or volames 
of writing were tied up; hence the expression in Isa 
vill, 16. See Parvacrerr. 

Bin’ei (Heb. Bina’ and Biach’, R523 and M273 
[the latter in the first occurrence], according to Si- 
monis, by transposition for M339, a gushing forth, i. e. 
fountain ; according to Foret, for N3}-]2, som of de 
Bept. Baava v. r. Bard\ 


at Wakefield, in York- 
and became 


mn to 


induced him to quit the aniversity. He 
e rectory of Havant, in Hampshire, and died 
Ang, 17, 1728, the victim of exceasive toil in pursuing 
his literary labors, which, owing to his large family 
and narrow income, were necessary to his support. 
In 1708 he published the first volume of his celebrated 
work, Origines Ecclesiantion, or Antiquities of the Chris 
' tian Church, which was completed in eight vols, 8vo, 
| the last of which appeared in 1722. He was emplor- 
ed in correcting iad amending this work at his death, 
which amended edition was afterward contained in the 
collection of his works published at London in two 
| Vols. -fol., 1726. His Origines wes translated into 


prin 
| again in 1751-61 (10 vols, 4to). This great work is a 
perfect of facts in ecclesiastical archzology, 
and has not been superseded or even ai in 
| its own line by any book since produced. Its High- 
| Church views make it very acceptable to the Romanista, 
who have printed a revwed German translation of it 
for thelr own use (Augsburg, 1788-96, 4 vols, 8vo), A 
| very convenient and cheap edition of Bingham for the 


He was a person 
and specially wall read in the fa- 


tse of students was published in London in 1852 
i (Bohn, 2 vols. royal 8vo). The best complete odition 
is that of Pitman (Lond. 1840, 9 vols. 8vo), which gives 
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the citations in full from the originale, together with a | nard, Sale, and others (10 vole. fol. 1784-1741). It {ne 
life of the author. See ARCHZOLOGY. cer a new translation of Bayle, besides a vast quan- 
Bintus (commonly Bini), Sevens, born in Ju-| tity of fresh matter. In 1742 he published Thurloe’s 
liers, was a canon and professor of theology at Cologne, | S!a“e Papers (7 vols. fol.). He published Liors of 
‘where he died in 1641. He is known by his “Collec- | Ap. Tillotson and the Hon. Rod. Boyle in o separate 
tion of Councils,” Concilia Generalia et Provinciatia | form, and edited new editions of thelr works, He alzo 
Greeca et Lutina (Cologne, 4 vols, fal., 1606; 9 vols., | Published and edited a number of works tn biography 
1618 ; 10 vols., Paris, 1686). The notes appended to | #4 general history. His biographer remarks that 
it are taken from Baronius, Bellarmine, and Suarez, Dr. Birch's habit of early rising alone enabled him to 
and are strongly imbued with the ultramontane views | 8¢t through eo much work. He was killed by « full 
of those writers. Usher, in his Antig. Brit,, calls | from his horse, between London and Hampstead, Jan 
him Contaminator Concifiorum, from the fuct of his per- | “@ry 9th, 1766. The ‘General Dictionary” is still a 
mitting himself to make alterations, which he calls | Very valuable and useful work. It has been of great 
corrections, in many places of the old councils, after his | Service In the compilation of this ‘‘Cyclopmdia.”— 
own fancy, without any attention to the MSS. His | Jones, Christian Biography; Eng. Cyclopadia, 
collections are to a large extent superseded by those} Bird, Birds be defined oviparous yertebrated 
of Labbe and others.—Biag. Univ. iv, 501. See Cous-| animals, organised for fight. The common Heb, 
CILa. : a2 " name “D2, te/ppor’, Sovecy, 1s used of small birds 
Bin’nui (Heb. Binns’y, “03, 0 building), a fre-| conerslly, and of the sparrow in particular (as it is 
quent name after the exile. See also Buwni. tendered in Psa. cil, 7); 5/19, oph, meravey or rrqviv, 
1. (Sept. Bavovi.) The head of one of the families | o¢ frequent occurrence, usually translated “fowl,” 
of Ieraclites, whose followers to the number of 648 re- 1 Rea 2 
turned from Babylon (Neb. vii, 18). In Exra ii, 10 be rp ik pallet ab he ati aad of 
retain 'AETO’'S, az s le fowls" . Ev, 11; 
ta colted Bam,(G.v.) snd Rip zetalners ore numbered | 5s eeill, 7; and lon, avill,6; ta Jer. ail, 9 “binds ;” 
Tea. xlvi, 11, and Ezek, xxxix, 4, \ ravenous’ 
2. (Sept. Bavi, Bavalov, and Bavort.) A Levite, | 04 in 2 
son of Henadad, who returned with Zerubbabel from | birds. D°723, barburim’, denotes fatted gallina 
Babylon, B.C. 686 (Neh, xii, 8); he alao (if the same) | cea; It occurs only in 1 Kings iv, 28 [v, 8), and is 
assisted in repairing the walls of Jerusalem, B.C. 446 | there translated “ fowls,’ though it may be questioned 
(Neh. ill, 24), and joined in the religious covenant, | whether domestic fowls are mentioned in any part of 
B.C. 410 (Neh. x, 9). the Hebrew Bible. See Cock. Gesenius applies the 
3. (Sept. Bavaia.) The father of the Levite Noa-| Word to geese. See FowL; FLEpoxixa, 
diah, who was one of those that essisted in weighing} In the Mosaic law birds were distinguished as clean 
the silver and gold designed for the divine service on | and unclean: the first being allowed for the table, be- 
the restoration from Babylon (Ezra viil, 88). B.C, | cause they fed on grain, seeds, and vegetables; and 
459, the second rey because they subsisted on flesh 
4. (Sept. Bavovt.) One of the “sone” of Pahath-|and carrion. lean birds were offered in sacrifice 
Fe hala put away his Gentile wife on the return }On mony oceasiona (Lev. i, 14-17; v, 7-10; xiv, 4-7). 


from Babylon (Eara x, 80). B.C. 458. The birds most anciently used in sacrifice were, it 
5. eas wesiie one of the “sons” of Bani, |#ems, turtle-doves and pigeons. Birds, however, 
who did the samo (Ezra x, 8). B,C. 458, were not ordinarily deemed valuable enough for Jow- 


ish sacrifices; but the substitution of turtle-doves and 

Binterim, Axros Josrra, a very prolific Roman pigeons was permitted to the poor, and in the sacrifice 
Catholic writer, was born at Dosseldorf, entered the | for purification. Tho way of offering them le detailed 
order of Franciscans in 1796, and became in 1805 pas-|i, Ley, i, 15-17, and v, 8; and it is worthy of notice 
tor at Bilk, a suburb of Dosseldorf, which office he re-|+not the practice of not dividing them, which was the 
tained antil his death in 1855. In 1888 he was sen-| 456 in other victims, was of high antiquity (Gen. xv, 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment for having cen- 10). See Harbaugh, Birds of the Bible Phil. 1864); 
sured In his sermons the Prussian law reapecting mix-| Anon, Birds mentioned in the Bible (Lond. 1858). 
ed marriages. The most important of his numerous!” 719 abundance of birds in the East has been men- 
works is Die Deakwirdigheiten der christ-| ined by many travellers. In Carzon's Monasteries 
lich-Latholischen Kirche (Mentz, 1821-88, 7 vols.), an en- af the Levant, and in Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, this 
larged translation of Pellicla’s work on Christian an-| o danoe is noticed ; by the latter in connection with 
tiquities. SeeAncn#oLooy. Among bis other works |1:5 illustration of the parable of the sower (Matt. xiil, 
are a history of all the German councils (Geach ‘che der 4). (Comp. Rosenmbllor, Aforgenl. v, 69.) ‘They aro 
dextichen National, Procinsial, und Diécesanconcil:em, | ten represented on the Egyptian monuments (seo 
Monts, 1835-43, 7 vols.), and & history of tho archdio- | Warinson'’s Anc. Eq. i, 281, 232, abridgm., where fig- 
cese of Cologne, ures are given of many of thom), The following is a 

Biothanati. See Brarmamart. list of all the birds (including the bat, but excluding 

Birch, Troxas, D.D., was born in London Nov. |all rvsects) named in Scripture, in tho alphabetical 
%8d, 1705, of Quaker parents. For several years he {order of their true English names (so far as can be 
acted as usher im different schools, and pursued his| judged of their identity), with the Hebrew or Greek 
studies assiduously. He was ordained deacon in 1780, |term in italice (see Kitto, Pict, Bible, on Lev. 1. c.): 
priest in 1781, by Bishop Hoadley, without beving at- 


Cuzan, Uncrxan, 
tended either of the universities. He owed his ad- Cock, Alektor. Bat, AttatiepA (animal), 
vancement to the patronage of Lord-chancellor Hard- Yonah. Bittern (), ‘ped. 
wicke, to whom be had been recommended early in| Doves Tur} aurtiendove) | orm ne, 
life, In 1724 he besesee wicar of ten in va Hen, Ve Craty sl fs 
tector of St. Margaret's, on, 3 Tector Peacocks (), Tukkytm. Actos § term), 
den, Eawex, 1701. In 1794 he was elected 2 fellow of Poultey, Devburtm. Eagle “i endyah (t re0-caged 
the Royal Society, and In 1752 he became one of its | Qs! Teippor. Fag eee = 
tetdares. In 1760 tho University of Aberdeen made ayarrow {TA Non. Sta Genera ter. 
him D.D. Dr. Birch was indefatigal terary na 0). 
pursuits. The first work of importance in which he Dovsrrcr. Hawk tree ‘ia 
was engaged was the General Dictionary, Historical and | Nestling { eat 


Wah 
Critical, in which he was assisted by Lockman, Ber- | stork, Chaeidah. Heron Gh nap hah. 


BIRDSEYE 816 BIRTH 
Umounan, poy more refined and NS ES {,19). There 
Pelican were, however, already recogn obrew midwives 
Night-bawk @), Tucked. UZESeemeen C- willy the larealttes were in Egypt; and their office 
Ostrich Youaah (fe Raven {Foran appears to have originated in the habit of calling in 
wallow {5% some matron of experience in such matters to assist 
Ow! {ip @. iy anaes in cases of difficulty. A remarkable circumstance in 
reer e re the transaction which has afforded these Mlustrations 


Birds are mentioned as articles of food in Deut. xiv, | (Exod. i, 16) will be explained under Stoo.. 
11, 20, the intermediate verses containing s list of un-| The child was no sooner born than it was washed in 
clean birds, which were not to be eaten, There is a! a bath and rubbed with salt (Ezek. xvi, 4); it was then 
similar list in Lev. xi, 18-19. From Job vi, 6; Luke | tightly swathed or bandaged to prevent those distor- 
xi, 12, we find that the eggs of birds were also eaten. | tions to which the tender frame of an infant is so mach 
Quails and pigeons are edible birds mentioned in the | exposed during the first days of life (Job xxxviii, 9; 
O.T. Our Saviour's mention of the hen gathering her | Ezek. xvi, 4; Luke ii, 7,11), This custom of bandag- 
chickens under her wing implies that the domestic |ing or swathing the new-born infant is general in 
fowl was known in Palestine, The art of snaring wild | Eastern countries. It was also a matter of much at- 
birds is referred to in Pas. cxxiv, 7; Prov. i, 17; vil, | tention with the Greeks and Romans (see the citations 
28; Arnos Iii, 6; Hos. v, 1; vii, 12. See FowLrna, | in Wetstein at Luke ti, 7), and even in our owm coun- 


The cage full of birds in Jer. v, 27, was a trap in which 
decoy-birds were placad to entice others, and furnish- 
ed with s trap-door which could be dropped by a fowl- 
er watching ata distance. SeeCace. This practice 
is mentioned in Ecclus, xl, 80 (wpdiE Onpevrijg bv 
kaprdaddw; comp, Arist. Hist. Anim. ix, 8). In Deut. 
xxii, 6, it is commanded that an Israelite, finding a 
bird’s nest in his path, might take the young or the 


eggs, but must let the ben-bird go. By this means/ by 


the extirpation of any especies was guarded against 
(comp. Phocyl. Cam. p, 80 8q.). The nests of birds 
were readily allowed by the Orientals to remain in 
their temples and sanctuaries, as though they had 
placed themselves under the protection of God (comp. 
Herod. i, 159; Alian, V. H.v,17). There is probably 
an allusion to this in Psa, lxxxiv,8. See Nest. The 


seasons of migration observed by birds are noticed in 
Jer, viil, 7. Birds of song are mentioned In Psa, civ, 
12; Eccl. xli, 4. See Zootooy. 

Birdseye, Natnan, a Congregational minister, 
was born in Stratford, Conn., Aug. 19, 1714, graduated 
at Yale 1786, and became pastor of the church in West 
Haven 1742, He resigned June, 1758, and retired 
to a farm in the town, where he spent the rest of his 
life, Once, after he was a bundred years old, he con- 
ducted devotional services in the church. He died 
Jan. 28, 1818.—Sprague, Annals, i, 436, 

Birei, See Beru-sreez. 

Birgitta,Sr. See Barpoer, 

Birgittines. See Briarrrmxes, 

Bir’sha (Heb. Birsha’, S53, for S39-}3, son of 
wickedness ; Sept. Bapod), a king of Gomorrah, auccor- 
ed by Abraham in the invasion by Chedorlaomer (Gen. 
xiv, 2), B.C, cir, 2080, 

Birth. (The act of parturition is properly express- 
ed in the oe al languages of Scripture by tone form 
of the verbs ‘32°, yalad’, rixrw, rendered “bear,” ''trav- 
ail,” ‘bring forth,"etc.), In 


try was not abandoned till the last century, when the 
Temonstrances of the physicians seem to have 
led to ite discontinuance, 

It was the custom at @ very ancient period for the 
father, while music celebrated tho svent, to clasp the 
new-born child to his bosom, and by this ceremony he 
was understood to declare it to be his own (Gen. 1, 23; 
Job iii, 8; Psa. xxii, 11). This practice was imitated 
those wives who adopted the children of their hand- 
maids (Gen. xvi, 2; xxx, 8-5), The messenger who 
brought to the father the first news that a son was 
born to him was received with and reward- 
ed with presents (Job ili, 8; Jer. xx, 15), as is still the 
custom in Persia and other Eastern countries. The 
birth of a daughter was less noticed, the disappoint- 
ment at its not being a son subduing for the time the 
satisfaction which the birth of any child naturally oc- 
casions. 

Among the Ieraelites, the mother, after the birth of 
a son, continued unclean seven days; and she remain- 
ed at home during the thirty-three days succeeding 
the seven of uncleanness, forming altogether forty 
days of seclusion, After the birth of a daughter the 
number of the days of ancleanness and seclusion at 
home was doubled. At the expiration of this period 
she went into the tabernacle or temple, and presented 
a yearling lamb, or, if she was poor, two turtle-doves 
and two young ns, as a eactifice of tion 
(Lev. xii, 1-8; ¢ ii, 22). On the eighth day after 
the birth of a son the child was circamcised, by which 
rite it was consecrated to God (Gen. xvii, 10; comp, 
with Rom. iv, 11).—Kitto, s.v. See Cariy. 

Roberts says, ‘When a person has succeeded in 
gaining a blessing which he has long destred, he 
aays, ‘Good! good! the child is born at last.’ Has a 
person lost his lawsuit in a provincial court, he will 
Go to the capital to make an appeal to a superior court; 
and should he there succeed, he will say, in writing to 
8 friend, ‘Good news! good news! the child ts born.” 


the East (q. v.) child-| When a man has been trying to gain an office, his 


birth is usually attended with much less pain and diffi- | friend, meeting him on his return, does not always 
culty than in more northern regions, although Oriental | ask, ‘Is the child born?’ or ‘ Did it come to the birth?’ 
females are not to be regarded os exempt from the} but, ‘Is it a male ora female?’ If he say the former, 
common doom of woman, ‘in sorrow shalt thon bring | he has gained his object; if the latter, he has failed. 
forth children’’ (Gen. ill, 16). It is, however, uncer-| The birth of a son is always « time of great festivity 


tain whether the difference arises from the effect of 


climate or from the circumstances attending advanced 


in the East; hence the relations come together to con- 
gratulate the parents, and to present their gifts to the 


civilization ; perhaps both causes operate, to a certain | little stranger. Some bring the silver anklets ; others 
degree, in producing the effect, Climate must have | the bracelets or ear-rings, of ailver cord for the loins; 


some effect; but it is observed that the difficulty of | others, however, take gold, and 
ad-| articles. When the infant son of a king is shown, the 
vance of ctvilization, and that in any climate the class 
on which the advanced condition of society most oper- 


childbirth, under any climate, increases with the 


6 variety of needful 


ore make their ohelaance to him” (Orient. illus). 
is fllustrates the offerings of the Magi, who came to 


ates finds the pangs of childbirth the most severe. | Bethlehem to worship the infant Messiah, as recorded in 


Such consideration may 


probably account for the fact | Matt, ii, 11: “ When they had ed their treasures, 
that the Hebrew women, aha hay had long been bey prelented =, gold, frankincense, 


unto him gifts; gold, and 


under the influence of the Egyptian clima’ passed | and myrth,”’ 
through the childbirth pangs with much cae facility ‘The disease called empneumatosiz, or falee conception, 


than the women of Egypt, whose habits of life 


were | does not appear to have been so unfrequent among the 


BIRTH 


Hebrew women as among those of Europe, If it had 
been so, it probably would not have mads its appear- 
ance on the pages of Hebrew writers in the shape of a 
figure pipes The ba were accustomed to 
ex r severe calamities, a season of ity 
oe gs They accordingly compared a aaa, of 
misfortune and calamity to the pains of a woman in 
travail; but the better destiny which followed they 
compared to the joy which commonly succeeds child- 
birth (Isa. xiii, 8; xxvi, 17; 2 Kings xix, 8; Jer. iv, 
81; xiil, 21; xxii, 23; xxx, 6: Mic, iv, 9,10; John 
xvi, 21, 22). But they carry the comparison still far- 
ther. Those days of adversity, which were succeeded 
by adversity more severe ; those scenes of sorrow, 
which were followed by sorrow yet more acute, were 
likened to women who labored under that disease of 
the system which caused them to exhibit the appear- 
ance and endure the pains of pregnancy, the result of 
which was either the production of nothing—to use the 
words of the prophet Isaiah, when it ‘brought forth 
wind,” or when it terminated in the production of o 
monster (Isa. xxvi, 18; Psa. vii, 14). On this disorder, 
which is well known to medical men, see Michaelis's 
Syntugma Comment. ii, 165. See Disease. 


BIRTHDAY @an Dis, Gen. x1, 20; rd yeviena, 
Matt. xiv, 6; Mark vi, 21), The observance of birth. 
days may be traced to a very ancient date; and the 
birthday of the first-born son seems in particular to 
have been celebrated with a degree of festivity propor- 
tioned to the joy which the event of bis actual birth 
occasioned (Job i, 4, 18, 18). The birthdays of the 
Egyptian kings were celebrated with great pomp as 
early as ths time of Joseph (Gen. x], 20). These days 


were in Egypt looked upon as holy; no business was | 


done upon them, and all parties indulged in festivities 
suitable to the occasion. Every Egyptian attached 
much importance to the day, and even to the hour of 
his birth; and it is probable that, as in Persia (Herodot. 
i, 183; Xenoph. Cyrop. i, 8, 9), each individual kept his 
Dirthday with great rejoicings, welcoming his friends 
with all the amusements of society, and a more than 
nsual profusion of delicacies of the table (Wilkinson, 
v, 200). In the Bible there is no instance of birthday 
celebrations among the Jews themselves (but see Jer, 
xx, 16). The example of Herod the tetrarch (Matt, 
xiv, 6), the celebration of whose birthday cost John 
the Baptist his life, can scarcely be regarded as such, 
the family to which he belonged being notorions for its 
adoption of heathen customs. In fact, the later Jews 
at least regarded birthday celebrations as parts of 
idolatrous worship (Lightfoot, Hor, Hebr. ad Matt, xiv, 
6), and this probably on account of the idolatrous rites 
with which they were observed in honor of those who 
were regarded as tho patron gods of the day on which 
the party was born.—Kitto, », v, 

The proper Greek term for a birthday festival is ra 
ytvidda (and henes In the carly writers the day of a 
martyr’s commemoration), but rd yevéora seems to be 
used in this sense by a Hellenism, for in Herod. iv, 26, 
it means a day in honor of the dead. It is not impossi- 
ble, however, that in Matt. xiv, 6, the feast to com- 
memorate Herod's acceasion is intended, for we know 
that such feasts were common (especially in Herod's 
family, Josephus, Ant. xv, 11, 8; see Blunt's Come- 
dencea, Append. vii), and were called ‘‘the day of the 
king” (Hoe. vii, 6). The Gemarists distinguish ex- 
pressly between the p33 bs NEDA DN, dies yer- 
viowa regni, and the R72 C4%, or birthday (Lightfoot, 
Hor. Hebr. 1. c.).—Smith, 8. v. 

Treatises on birthday celebrations have been written 
in Latin by Braén (Hafn. 1702), Esenbreck (Altdorf, 
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BIRTHRIGHT 


| Birthright (1323, deborah’; Sept. and N. T. ra 
| ©@pwrordmaa) denotes the special privileges and ad- 
vantages belonging to the first-born (q. v.) among the 
Hebrews, These were not definitely settled in the pa- 
‘triarchal times, but gradually became defined to in- 
| clade the following peculiar rights : 

1, The functions of in the family, The 
cldest son naturally became the priest in virtue of his 
priority of descent, provided no blemish or defect at- 
tached to him, The theory that he was the priest of 
the family rests on no scriptural statement, and the 
‘ rabbins appear divided on the question (see Hottinger's 
Note on Goodwin's Moses and Aaron, 1,1; Ugolini, iii, 
53). Great respect was paid to him in the household, 
and, as the family widened into s tribe, this grew into 
@ sustained authority, undefined save by custom, in all 
| matters of common interest. Thus the “princes” of 
' the congregation had probably rights of primogeniture 
(Nam. vil, 2; xxi, 18; xxv, 14). Reuben was the 
firet-born of the twelve patriarchs, and therefore the 
honor of the priesthood belonged to his tribe. God, 
however, transferred it from the tribe of Reuben to that 
of Levi (Num. ili, 12, 18; vill, 18). Hence the first- 
born of the other tribes were redeemed from serving 
God as priests by a sum not exceeding five shekels. 
Being presented before the Lord in the temple, they 
were redeemed Immediately after the thirtieth day from 
their birth (Num. xviil, 15, 16; Luke il, 22). It is to 
‘be observed thet only the first-born who were fit for 
the pri. (i. e. such as had no defect, spot, or blem- 
| ish) were thus presented to the pricst. 

2. A “double ” of the paternal property was 
| allotted by tho Mosaic law (Dent. xxi, 15-17), nor 
could the caprice of the father deprive him of It. There 
is some difficulty in determining precisely what Is 
meant by a double portion. Some suppose that half 
the inheritance was received by the elder brother, and 
that the other half wan equally divided among the re- 
maining brethren. This is not probable, The rab- 
bins believe that the elder brother received twice as 
much as any of the rest, and there is no reason to doubt 
the correctness of this opinion. When the first-born 
died before his father’s property was divided, and left 
children, the right of the father descended to the chil- 
dren, and not to the brother next of age. Sach was 
tho inberitance of Joseph, his sons reckoning with his 
brethren, and becoming heads of tribes. ‘This seems 
to explain the request of Elisha for a '‘ double portion” 
of Elijah’s spirit (2 Kings il, 9). Reuben, through his 
unfilial conduct, was deprived of the birthright (Gen. 
xlix, 4; 1 Chron, v, 1), It is likely that some remem- 
trance of this lost pre-eminence stirred the Renbenite 
leaders of Korah's rebellion (Num, xvi, 1,2; xxvi, 5- 
9). Eaau's act, traneferring his right to Jacob, was al- 
lowed valid (Gen. xxv, 38). 

8, The salyguiaelyrs oe to be official mic 
ity possessed by his father, the latter was a king, 
the former was regarded as his legitimate successor, 
unless some nnusual event or arrangement interfered 

2 Chron. xxl, 8). After the law was given through 
foes, the right of primogeniture could not be trans- 
ferred from the first-born to a younger child at the fa- 
ther's option. In the patriarchal age, however, it was 
in the power of the parent thus to convey it from the 
eldcat to another child (Deut. xxi, 15-17; Gen. xxv, 
81, 82). David, nevertheless, by divine appointment, 
excluded Adonijah in favor of Solomon, which deviation 
from rule was indicated by tho anointing (Goodwin, 
1. c. 4, with Hottinger's notes), Tho first-born of a 


line is often noted in the early scriptural genealogies, 
e.g. Gen, xxil, 21; xxv, 18; Num. xxvi, 6, ete. 
4. The Jews attached a sacred Import to the title of 


1782), Funcke (Gorlis. 1677), same (ibid, 1695), Hilde-| primogeniture (see Schdttgen, Hor. Hebr. i, 922), and 
brand (Helmst. 1661), Rhode (Regiom. 1716), Koa; this explains the peculiar significance of the terms 
(Lugd. Bat, 1604), Spangenberg (Gothm, 1722), Weber | ‘‘first-born” and ‘‘firnt-begotten” as applicd to the 


(Vimar. 1751), Wend (Vite 1687). 
rr 


Messiah. Thus in Rom. viil, 29, it is written concern- 


BIRZ.AVITH 81 


ing the Son, ‘That bo might be the first-born among 
ene Lrethren ;” and in Coloss, 1, 18, ‘Who is the 
beginning, the first-born from the dead; that in all 
things he might have the pre-eminence” (see also Heb. 
i, 4, 5, 6). As the first-born bad a duuble portion, #0 
‘tho Lord Jesus, as Mediator, has an Inheritance supe- 
rior to his brethren; he Is exalted to the right hand of 
the Majesty on high, where ho reigns until all bis en- 
emies shall be subdued. The universe is his rightful 
dominion in his mediatorial character. Again, he alone 
is a true priest; he fulfilled all the functions of the sa- 
cerdotal office; and the Levites, to whom, under the 
law, the priesthood was transferred from all the first- 
born of Israel, derived the efficacy of their ministra- 
thons from thelr connection with the great high-priest 
(Jahn’s Biblical Archeology, § 165). — Kitto, s. v.; 
Smith, s.v. See ParxocEnrrurE, 

Bir’savith (Heb. Birsa’ vith, N12, prob. in pause 
for Pursa, Birza’yith, as in the margin, or MIt%3, 
Birsoth’, as sowe would point, meaning apparently 
olive well; Sept. BepZatS v.r. Beplaré, Vulg. Bare vith), 
@ name occurring in the genealogies of Asher (1 Chron, 
vii, 81), as the (?) son of Malchiel, being the son of 
Beriah and great-grandson of Asher (B.C. cir, 1658); 
and perhaps also, from the mode of its mention, the 
founder of a place in Palestine known by the same 
name (comp. the similar expression, ‘‘father of Beth- 
lehem,” “father of Tekoa,” etc., in chaps. il and iv). 
Schwarz (Palest, p. 158) identifies it with the ruined 
village Birssit (‘+ well of oil”), still extant and inhab- 
ited by Christiana, a short distance N. of Jufna or 
Ophir (Robinson, Researches, ili, 79); but, striking as 
is the agreement in name, the position (near the south 
border of Ephraim) seems to preclude the identity, 
notwithstanding the support claimed by Schwarz in 


8 BISHOP 


Christians, or to tho superintendent of a number of 
churches. The furmer is the meaning attached to 
the word by Presbyterians and Congregationalist:, 
and the latter by the varicus Episcopal charches of 
Christendom, viz., the Roman Church, the Greek 
Church, the other Oriental churches (Armenian, (of- 
tic, Jacobite, Nestorian, Abyssinian), the Episcopal 
Church of pa and Ireland, the Episcopal Chures 
of Scotland, Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States, tho Methodist Episcopal churches, the 
Lutheran Church (in Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Rat 
sia, and several German states), the Moravians, the 
Mennonites. In somo Protestant churches, those of 
Prussia and Nassau, where the consistarial constite- 
tion prevails, the name designates more a title of bon- 
or conferred on tho superintendents general than a dic- 
tinct office, 

“Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Congregational- 
{sta agreo in one point, viz., that it is lawfal for Chri~ 
tians to take a step for which they havo mo clear prec- 
edent In tho Scripture, that of breaking up a Church, 
when it becomes of unwieldy magnitude, into fixed di- 
visions, whether parishes or-congregations. Tho ques 
tion then arises whother the organic union is to be stil 
retained at all. To this (1) Congregationalists reply 
{n the negative, saying that tho congregations in dif 
ferent parts of a great city no moro need to be in cr- 
ganic union than those of two different cities; (2) 
Presbyterians would keep up the union by means ofs 
synod of the elders; (8) Episcopalians desire to anite 
the separate churches by retaining them under the s0- 
pervision of a single head—the bishop. It seems im- 
possible to refer to tho practice of tho apostles as de 
clding in favor of any one of these methods, for the 
caso had not yet arisen which could have led to the dit 
cussion. The city churches had not yet become 


the possible coincidence of the adjoining Japhlet (1 large as to make subdivision positively necessary, and, 


Chron. vii, 82, 83) with Japhleti (Josh. xvi, 8). 

Bish’lam (Heb. Bisklam’, b>tia, for Ot) 52, soe 
of peace, i.e, peaceful; Sept. trunslates tv eipjyy, 80 
most other versions, but Vulg. Beselam), apparently 
an officer or commissioner (comp, 1 Esdr, tt 16) of 
Artaxerxes (i. e. Smerdis) in Palestine at the time of 
the return of Zerubbabel from captivity, and active 
in the remonstrance sent to the Persian court against 
the Jews in their efforts to rebuild thelr temple (Ezra 
iv, 7). B.C. 522. 


Bishop, a term derived through the Saxon (biscop) 
from the Greek (‘sicxowog, eplacopus, overseer) as a 
title of office in the Christian ministry, In the Septua- 
gint the word designates a holder of public office, wheth- 
er civil or religious (¢, g. 2 Chron. xxxiv, 12, 17; Tea, 
xl, 17). In classical use the word ordinarily has a po- 
litical meaning; Cicero is called episcopus ora and cam- 
panie, ‘The inspectors or commissioners sent by 
Athens to her subject states were {sicxomor (Aristoph, 
Ar, 1022), and their office, like that of the Spartan 
harmosts, authorized them to interfere in all the polit» 
ical arrangements of the state to which they were sent. 
The title was still current and beginning to be used 
by the Romans in the later days of tha republic (Cic. 


ad Au, vii, 11). The Hellenistic Jews found it em- 


ployed in the Sept., though with no very definite import, 
for officers charged with certain functions (Num. lv, 16; 
xzxi, 14; 2 Kings xi, 16,19; Judg. ix, 28; for Heb, 
‘“TH>B, ete.; so in Wiad. 1,6; 1 Mace. i, 58; comp. Jo- 
seph, Ant, xii,:5, 4). When the organization of the 
Christian churches in Gentile cities involved the assign- 
ment of the work of pastoral superintendence to a dis- 
tinct clase, the title ‘riaxomog presented iteelf as at once 
convenient and familiar, and was therefore adopted as 
readily as the word elder (wproSvrspoc) had been in 
the mother church of Jerusalem” (Smith, DicNonary of 
te Bible, s. v.), 

In the early Church, the title was employed either 
in relation to the pastor of one church or assembly of 


|as a fact, it did not take place, To organize distant 
churches into a fixed and formal connection by synods 
of thelr bishops was, of course, a much later process: 
but sach unions are by no means rejected, even by 
Congregationalists, so long os they are used for delib- 
eration and advicc, not as assemblies for ruling and 
commanding. Tho apirit of Episcopacy depends &r 
less on the episcopal form itself than on the size ani 
wealth of dioceses, and on the union of bishops into 
synods, whose decisions are to be authoritative on tho 
whole Church, to say nothing of territorial establish 
ment and the support of the civil government” (Kitto, 
‘yclopedia, 8. v.). For the controversy as to the office 
of bishops, see Errscoracy; here wo simply git, 
first, Biblical applications of the word in con’ 

with mpecBbrepog ; and, secondly, the names, classes, 
insignia, duties, election, and consecration of bishop’ 
in ancient and modern churches. 

I, New Testament Uses of the Term ‘ Bishop:” 1. 
Origin of the Office.—'' The apostles originally appoint- 
ed men to superintend tho spiritual, and occasionally 
even the secular wants of the churches (Acts xiv, 23: 
xi, 80; seo also 2 Tim. ii, 2), who wero ordinarily called 
mptoBurepa, elders, from thelr age ; sometimes é7is- 
komot, overseers (bishops), from their office, They are 
also said wpotoracQat, to preside (1 Thess. v, 12; 1 
Tim. v, 17); never dpyev, to rule, which has far too 
despotic a sound. In the Epistlo to the Hebrews (xiii 
7,17, 24) they are named ryoupvor, leading men (comp: 
Acts xv, 22), and figuratively mocuivec, shepherd 
(Ephes. iv, 11). These presbyters were tho regular 
teachers of the Church, expounding Scriptara, admin- 
istering tho sacraments, and exercising pastoral care 
and discipline. They were to be married men with 
families (1 Tim. fii, 4), and with converted childrea 
CTit. i, 6). In the beginning there had been no time 
to train teachers, and teaching was at first regarded 
far more in the light of a gift than an office; yct Paul 
places ‘ability to teach’ perm, qualifications 
(1 Tim. 1,2; Titus i, 9; the latter of which passage? 


Q 
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should be translated, ‘That he may be able both to ex-' is then no difficulty in accounting for the authority 
hort men by sound teaching, and also to refute oppos-: vested in him (1 Tim. v,1; xix, 22), without imagin. 
ers’). That teachers had obtained in Paul's day a fixed! ing him to have been a bishop, which is, in fact, dis. 
official position Is manifest from Gal. vi, 6, and 1 Cor.! proved even by the same epistle (i, 8). That Titus, 
ix, 14, where he claims for them a right to worldly main- moreover, had no local attachment to Crete, is plain 
tenance: in fact, that the shepherds ordered to ‘feed the | from Titus iil, 13, to say nothing of the earlier epistle, 
flock,’ and be its ‘ overseers’ (1 Pet. v, 2), were to feed 2 Cor. passim; nor is it true that the eplacopal power 
them with knowledge and instruction, will never be' developed itself out of wandering evangelists any more 
disputed, except to support a hypothesls, The leaders’ than out of the apostles. 
also, In Heb, xiil, 7, are described as ‘speaking unto! ‘On the other hand, it would seem that the bishop 
you the word of God.’ Ecclesiastical history joins in! began to elevate himself abovo the presbyter while 
proving that the two offices of teaching and euperin- the apostle John was yet alive, and in charches to 
tending were, with few exceptions, combined in the: which he is believed to have peculiarly devoted him- 
same persons, as, indeed, the nature of things dictated. ' self, The meaning of the title ange! in the opening 
“That daring Paul's lifetime no difference between chapters of the Apocalypse hus been mystically ex- 
elders and bishops yet existed in the consciousness of | plained by some, but ite true meaning is clear, from 
the Charch is manifest from the entire absence of dis- | the nomenclature of the Jewish syn: In them, 
tinctive names (Acts xx, 17-28; 1 Pet. v,1, 2). The) we are told, the minister who ordinarily led the pray- 
mention of bishops and deacons in Phil. l, 1, and 1 Tim. ers of the congregation, besides acting as their chief 
iil, without any notice of elders, proves that at that functionary in matters of business, wax entitled my 
time no difference of order aubsisted between bishops say ¢ [vee Syxacoous], a name which may be tran 
and elders, A formal ceremony, it is generally be- lated literal! th y 
lieved, was employed in appointing elders, although it! ly envoy of the congregation, and is here ex- 
does not appear that as yet any fixed name was appro-| Lata by the Greck dyysoc. The substantive 
priated to the idea of ordination. (The word ordained: "5%; #leo (which by analogy would be rendered 
is inexcusably interpolated in the English version of |477&\a, a8 "}82'D fs dyytAoc) has the ordinary sense 
Acts i, 22. In Titus 1, 5, the Greck word is xaracri- | of work, service, making it almost certain that the ‘ an- 
ogc, set, or set up; and in Acts xiv, 28, it is xeporovf-| gels of the churches’ are nothing but a harch Hebra- 
cavrtc, having ly by a show of hands;'ism for ‘ministers of the churches.’ We therefore 
though, abusively, the term came to mean simply Aav- here see @ single officer in these rather large Christian 
ing chosen or nominated [Acta x, 41]; yet in 2 Cor, viii, ‘communities elevated into a peculiar prominence which 
19, it seems to have its genuine democratic sense.) In has beon justly regarded as episcopal. Nor does it sig- 
1 Cor. xvi, 15, we find the house of Stephanas to havo nify that the authorship of the Apocalypse ia disputed, 
volunteered the task of ‘ministering to the saints;’ since its extreme antiquity is beyond a doubt; we find, 
and that this was a ministry of ‘the word’ is evident therefore, the germ of episcopacy here planted, as it 
from the apostle’s urging the Church ‘to submit them- were, under the eyes of an apostle. 
selves to such.’ It would appear, then, that a formal’ ‘'‘ Nevertheless, it was still bat a Tt is vain 
investiture into the office was not as yet regarded es-' to ask whether these angels received a second ordina- 
sential. Be this as it may, no one doubts that an or-| tion, and had been promoted from the rank of presby- 
dination by laying on of hands soon became general or ters. That this was the case is possible, but there is 
universal. Hands were first Jaid on, not to bestow an. no proof of it; and while some will regard the ques- 
office, but to eolicit a spiritual gift (1 Tim, iv, 14; 2 tion as deeply interesting, others will think it untm- 
Tim. i, 6; Acts xiii, 8; xiv, 26; xv, 40). To the same| portant. A second question ie whether the angels 
effect Acts viil, 17; xix, 6— which explain| were overseers of the congregation only, or of the 
Heb. vi, 2. On the other band, the absolute silence! presbyters too, and whether the Church wae formed 


of the Scriptures, even if it were not confirmed, as if 
is, by positive testimony, would prove that no idea of 
consecration, as distinct from ordination, at that time 
existed at all; and consequently, although individaal 
elders may have really discharged functions which 


would afterward have been called episcopal, it was not 


by virtue of a second ordination, nor, therefore, of 
episcopal rank. 

‘The apostles themselves, it in held by some, were 
the real bishope of that day, and it is quite evident that 
they performed many episcopal functions. It may 
well be true that the only reason why no bishops (in 
the modern sense) were then wanting was because the 
apostles were living; bat it cannot be inferred that in 
any strict sense prelates are co-ordinate in rank with the 


of many Jocal unions (such as we call parishes) or of 
one. Perhaps both questions unduly imply that a set 
of fixed rules was already in existence. No one who 
reads Paul's own account of the rebuke he uttered 
against Peter (Gal. il) need doubt that in those days 
a zealous elder would assume authority over other 
' elders officially his equals when he thought they were 
dishonoring the Gospel; and, & fortiori, he would act 
thus toward on official inferior even if this had not 
previously been defined or anderstood as his duty. So, 
again, the Christians of Ephesus or Miletus were prob- 
ably too numerous ordinarily to meet in a single as- 
seinbly, especially before they had large buildings 
erected for the purpose; and convenience must have 
led at @ very early period to subordinate assemblies 


upoatles, and can claim to exercise their powers. The | (such as would now be called ‘‘ chapels of ease’’ to the 
later ‘‘ bishop” did not come forward as a successor to | mwther Church); yet we have no ground for supposing 
the apostles, but was developed out of the presbyter; that any sharp division of the Church into organic 


much leas can it be proved, or alleged with plausibil- | 
ity, that the apostles took any measures for securing 
substitates for themselves (in the high character of 
apostles) after their decease. It has been with many 
a favorite notion that Timothy and Titus exhibit the 
episcopal type even during the life of Paul; bnt this 
is an obvious misconception. They were attached to 
the person of the apostle, and not to any one church. 
In the last epistle written by him (2 Tim. iv, 9), he 
‘calls Timothy suddenly to Rume in words which prove 
that the latter was not, at least as yet, bishop, either 
of Ephesus or of any other Church. That Timothy 
was an evangelist is distinctly stated (2 Tim. iv, 5), and 
that he had received spiritual gifts (i, 6, etc.); there 


portions had yet commenced” (Kitto, Cyclop. s. v.). 
2. The title Bishop, as compared with Presbyter, or 


 Elder.—" That the two titles were originally equiv- 
‘alent is clear from the following facts ; 


1,) twice 
corot and mpeoBirepot are nowhere named together 
as being orders distinct from each other, (2.) imio- 
como: and didcovos are named as apparently an ex- 
haustive division of the officers of churches addressed 
by Paul as an apostle (Phil. 1,1; 1 Tim, fii, 3,8). (3.) 
The same persons are described by both names (Acts 
xx, 17, 18; Tit. 1, 5, 8). (4.) mpeofvreoos discharge 
functions which are essentially episcopal, i. ¢. involv- 
ing pastoral superintendence (1 Tim. v,17; 1 Pet. v, 
1, 2). The age which followed that of the apostles 
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witnessed a ual change in the application of the cation of all spiritual yapicpara, 28 well as of fur 
ieee pe age epistles of Ignatius, even in their tions for which such ‘qifta’ were required, and its a~ 
mutilated farm, the bishop | for the latter (as in 1 Tim, iv, 14; 2 Tim. i, 6) was cco- 
is recognised as distinct from, and superior to, the pres- nected with its instrument in the besatowal of te 
byters (Sp. ad Smyrn. vill; ad Trail, ii, iii, vill; ad | former. The conditions which were to be observed = 
Magn. vi). In those of Clement of Rome, however, choosing these officers, as stated in the pastoral eps 
the two words are still dealt with as interchangeable |tles, are blameless life and among 

(1 Cor, xii, xliv, Ivii). The omission of any mention | ‘that are without’ st well as within the Church, fs- 
of aniwioxowoc in addition to the xpeoBérspor and did- |ness for the work of teaching, the wide kindliness «f 
ecovo: in Polycarp's Epistle to the Philippians (c. v), |temper which shows itself in hospitality, the bens 
and the enumeration of ‘spostoli, epi ‘the husband of one wife’ (i. e. according to the mo: 


of the word. Assuming as the identity of the | loc.; ses Hassus, De Episcopo devripoydpase 

Dishops and elders of the N. T., we have farther (in n. d.}; Walch, De Episcopo usta uroris wero [Jen 
this connection) only to inquire into, 1, the relation | 1783]), showing powers of government im his owt 
which existed between the two titles; 2 the fanc-| household as well as in self-contro!, not being a re 
tions and mode of appointment of the men to whom | cent and therefore an antried convert. When sp 


both titles ware applied; 3, their relations to the gen- 
eral government and discipline of the Charch. Ses 
aleo Ever. 

‘4(1.) There can be no doubt that xpecSirepax had 
the priority in order of time. The existence of a body 
bearing that name is im in the use of the correla- 
tive ot veersoo: (comp. Luke xii, 26; 1 Pet. v, 1,5) in 
the narrative of Ananias (Acts v, 6). The order itself | evSzpy 
is recognised. in Acts xi, 30, and takes part in the de-| above titles imply obviously a recognised rank, as 
liberations of the Church at Jerusalem in Acta xv. | well as work, which would show itself natarally im 
It is transferred by Paul and Barnabas to the Gentile | special 
charches in their first missionary journey (Acts xiil, | 2. The work of teaching, 
23). The earliest use of fxiccomo:, on the other hand, | (1 Thess. y, 12; Tit. |, 
is in the address of Paul to the elders at Miletus (Acts | appears from the description of the practices of the 
xx, 18), and there it is rather descriptive of functions | Church in 1 Cor. xiv, 26, the work of oral 
than given asa title, -The earliest epistle in which it | whatever form it assumed, was not limited to any body 
is formally used as equivalent to zpsaStrepos (except | of man, bat was exercised according as each man pos 
on the improbable hypothesis that 1 Timothy belongs | sessed a special yapropa for it. Even then, however, 
to the period following on Paul's departure from Ephe- | there were, as the warnings of that chapter show, som 
sus in Acts xx, 1) is that to the Philippians, so late as | inconveniences attendant on this freedom, and it was 
the time of his first imprisonment at Rome. It was | a natural remedy to select men for the special function 


natural, indeed, that this should be the order; that the | of teaching because they possessed the ant 
word derived from the usages of the synagogues of Pal- | to confine that work to them. The 
estine, every one of which bad its superintending el- | work of (xyptoory) to the heathen did pot 


ders (O°321; comp. Luke vil, 3), should precede that | belong, apparently, to the bishop-eldera as such, bat 
borrowed from tha constitution of a Greek state. If | ¥&# the office of the apostle-s ir datr 
the latter was afterward felt to be the more adequate, 
it may have becn because there was a life in the organ. | Pos! 

ization of the Church higher than that of the ayna- | 5: The work of visiting the 
gogues, and functions of pastoral superintendence de- | 88 assigned to the elders of the Charch. There, in- 
volving on the eldera of the Christian congregation | 4¢ed, it is connected with the practice of anointing ss 
which were unknown to those of the other periods. It/# means of healing, but this office of Christian sym- 


acts 

the thought of the highest pastoral superintendence—| We ae to refer the dyrauGdvecta: ror doSevoivrey 
of Christ himself as the wopuj» kai lwioxowog (1 Pet.| of Acts xix, $4, and the dymAsbecc of 1 Cor. xii, 23 
il, 25). 4. Among these acta of charity that of recaiving stran- 

“ (IT) Ofthe order in which the first elders were ap-| Se occupied a conspicuous place (1 Tim. fii, 2; Tit 
pointed, as of the occasion which led to the institution | 1, 8). The bishop-elder’s house was to be 
of the office, we have no record. Arguing from the | of the Christian who arrived in a 
analogy of the seven in Acts vi, 5, 6, it would seem | found himeelf without a friend. 5, Of the part taken 
probable that they were chosen by the members of the | by them in the liturgical meetings of the Church we 
Church collectively (possibly to take the place that had | have no distinct evidence. Reasoning from the lan- 
been filled by the seven; comp, Stanley's A Age, guage of 1 Cor. x, xii, and from the practices of the 
P. GS), and then sat apart to their office by the laying on | Post~apostolic age, we may believe that they would 
of the apostles’ hands. In the case of Timothy (1 Tim, | Preside at such meetings, that it would belong to them 
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“Collectively at Jerusalem, and probably in other 
eburches, the body of bishop-elders took in delib- 
erations (Acts xv, 6-22; xxl, 18), esed other 
churches (idid, xv, 28), were Joined with the apostles 
in the work of ordaining by the laying on of hends (2. 
Tim. 1, 6). It lay In the necessities of any organized | 
society that such a body of men should be subject to a: 
power higher than their own, whether vested in one 
chosen by themselves or deriving its authority from 
some external source ; and we find accordingly that it 
belonged to the delegate of an apostle, and, 4 fortiori, 
to the apostle himself, to receive accusations 
them, to hear evidence, to admonish where there was 
the hope of amendment, to where this proved 
unavailing" (1 Thm, v, 19; tv, 1; Tit, ili, 10) (Smith, 
Dictionary of the 8.V.). 

It seems therefore to be certain that not only were 
the titles “bishop” and ‘*presbyter” uniformly inter- 
changeable in the New Testament, but also that bnt 
one office was designated by these two names. The 
“bishop” of the N. T. is not to be thought of as a di- 
ocesan bishop, such as those of the Roman or other 
churches of later times, but only as an authorized officer 
of the Church and congregation. “The identity of 
presbyters and bishops in the Apostolic Church was 
acknowledged by the most learned Church fathers, on 
exegetical grounds, even after the Catholic episcopal 
system (whose origin was referred to the Apostolate) 
had come to its full form end force. We confine our- 
selves to the most important. Jerome saye, ad Ti, i, 
7: Idem est ergo prosbyter qul episcopus, et antequam 
diaboli instinctu studia In falijlene fierent, ., . com- 
muni presbyterorum consillo ecclesi# gubernabantur, 
Again, Epist, 85, ad Eoagrium (in the later copies, ad 
Evangelum): Nam quum apostolus perspicue doceat 
eosdem esse presbyteros et episcopos, etc. Finally, 
Ep. 82, ad Oceanum (al, 83): In utraque epletola (the 
first to Timothy and that to Titus) sive episcop! sive 
presbyteri (quamquam apud veteres jidem episcopi et 
presbyteri faerint, quia illud nomen dignitatis’est, hoc 
setatis) jubentur monogami in clerum elegi. So Am- 
broslaster, ad EpA, iv, 11, and the author of the Pseudo- 
Augastinian Questiones V. et N. 7. q0.101. Among 
the Greek fathers, Chrysostom, Hom. J. in Ep. ad 
Philipp, says: Zuvervexdworg (80 he reads Phil, {, 1, 
instead of ody lmioxdmoic) rat seaxdvorc. ri rotro; 
pag wodewe woddol ixicxowa Hoav ; Oidapig ddrAd 
rode mptaBuripove obrwe teadece* rére yap riwe ikoi- 
vervouy roig dydpact, tal dedwovog > dmlonorog ik ye~ 
ro,e.7.A. Still more plainly Theodoret, ad Phil. i, 1: 
. « « dmoxdroug dt robe mpeaBuripoug xahti, augirtpa 
yap elyov car’ ixtivoy rév ratpov rd dvopara, for 
which he quotes texts already given. So again ad 
Tim. lii, 1: imicxoroy 32 lvraiSa rév mpecBurdpov 
diye, x. 7... Even theologians of the Middle Ages 
maintained this view, among whom Pope Urban II 
(A.D. 1091) 1s especially worthy of note: Secros au- 
tem ordines dicimus diaconatam et presbyteratum. 
Hos siquidem solos primitive legitur ecclesia habuisse ; 
super his solum preceptum habemus apostoli, Among 
the later Roman Catholic expositora, Mack (Pastoral- 
briefe des Ap. Paulus, Tab. 1886, p. 60 eq.) granta in 
full the identity of the N. T. presbyters and bishops; 
he sees in them the later presbyters, and takes the later 
bishops, on the contrary, for the successors of the e: 
tles and their immediate assistants, This last view is 
undoubtedly, from the Roman Catholic stand-point, the 
only tenable derivation of the episcopate, Among Pro- 
testant interpreters and historians, this identity has al- 
ways been asserted ; aWhltey, whe by a case 
E palians, e, g. Dr. Whitby, who, on 5 
ph Both the Greek and Latin fathers do with one 
consent declare that blshops ee bem obec ed 
and presbyters bishops in apostolic times, names 
pauch thee obaaeey See also, as a recent authority, 
Bloom@eld on Acts xx, 17 (Grk. Test. Eng. Notes, etc., 
vol. f, p. 560, Phil. ed.),”” —Schaff, Apost, Ch. § 182; 
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Stanley, Ap. Age, 68-77; Neander, Planting, etc., i, 168; 
Cunningham, Hist. Theol. ch.vili. Seealeo Eprscopacy, 
IL, Ecclesiastical Usages respecting .—I. Names 
and Titles.—In the early centuries the following titles 
were employed with reference to the bishops: The 
scriptural appellations xpoierdpevor, mpoeorarec (see 
1 Thess. v, 12; 1 Tim. v, 17) were translated into 
Latin by iti (whence our word biter , and 
were retained by the Greek fathers, 'e have also 
antistites and presales, used in the same signification. 
bri Leasbevr sense bo the term mpoedpot, pre- 
'es, presidents, used ; ot, tnepectors ; angeli ec- 
clesia, angels of the ration Summi ptr and 
ificea maxtmi owe their origin to the practice of de- 
Gucing the ecclesiastical constitution from the priest 
of the Hebrew temple. They are also called patres, 
patres ecclesia, patres cleri and patres patrum, 
fathers, fathers of the Church, fathers of the clergy, 
and fathers of the fathers. In early times they were 
called patriarchs, as being the superiors of the presby- 
ters; afterward the title became equivalent to arch- 
bishop. In allusion to thelr appointment by Christ, 
they were called vicars of Christ. This title was as- 
sumed by many bishops before its exclusive appropri- 
ation by the bishop of Rome, In some early writers 
we meet with the term dpyorrec fexAnowy, governors 
or rulers of the churches, Various other epithets are 
applied to them, such as most blessed, holy, most 
holy, In the Roman Church, the English Church, and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, bishops 
are now styled right reverend, In England they belong 
to the House of Lords, and are atyled lord. In the 
Methodist Episcopal Church they are simply styled rev- 
erend, like other ordained ministers. 

2. Classes,—The episcopal order in some churches 
is divided into four degrees, the same as to order, but 
differing in juriediction, viz.; (1.) Patriarchs of Rome, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
ete. ; (2.) Primates, as the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
etc. ; (8.) Metropolitans, bishops of capital cities; and 
(4.) Simple bishops. The Roman Church recognises 
in tho pope a f/th order, that of sovereign pontiff, or 
head of the whole Church, We meet also with classes 
of inferior bishops, Among these may be mentioned 
vacui, vacantes, bishops without cures, Some of these 
-priheyorm their Med adearented Labia eaeyy or re- 

jus commotion. Tit ¢piscopi in parti- 
bus, or in partibus tnfidelium, are Seveneed with office, 
but with no atated charge or diocese, Suffragans are 
such as are appointed to act as the assistants or sub- 
atitates of the metropolitans. They derive their name 
elther from the fact that they cannot be consecrated 
without the key) of the metropolitan, or because 
they possess the it of suffrage in the synods (see 
Durdane, aY, ‘Supragioy. Diocesan bishope aiure 
im by sickness or old age from discharging their 
duties receive a coadjutor, who, as long as he has not 
received the episcopal consecration, is called episcopus 
detignatus, The term country bishops, xwpeioxomot, 
rural bishops, occurs in the older writers, They ap- 
pear to have been subject to a city bishop, and to have 
acted as his colleagues, Tho derivation of the word is 
disputed ; some derive it from chorus, ydpoc, a choir of 
singers; others from the appellation cor episcopt, heart 
of the bishop, as the archdeacon was sometimes called. ' 
The true etymon seems to be ywpa or xuplom, @ coun. 
try. Thelr peculiar duties were to give letters of peace 
or testimonials; to superintend the affairs of the Church 
in their district ; to appoint ecclesiastical officers, read- 
ars, exorcista, etc.; and to ordain presbyters and dea- 
cons, but not without the permission of the city bishop. 
The name ceases to be found in history about the 
twelfth century, and their place was supplied by arch- 
deacona and rural deans, 

8. Insignia,—The insignia of the episcopal off 
a ring, emblematical of the bishop’s espousal 
Church—it was called annulus sponsalitins ; th 
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vacant see, in the early ages, was oar a ay em 
sometimes called crown, diadem, tiara; gloves, chirothece, | people Apacer, Megane ‘an, 'onc. 
always worn daring toe pe aerate the Raskariet| ib te tho tshoga of the provinen, the consest of all of 
pr Baan ae a ete citent urhcs  othcamincae eae teed Levees alactioal| apenas 
without these; caliga, or ae ancient bier wi she sae) ere pa ie 
urea ess cctnat aahine areal wares on! metropolitan. Inthe Roman Church bishops are nom- 
Meas eset dipaltien’ Canal det inated by the of the Cathedral; in some coun- 
whe be eee oe parece tres ped pri the diocese, and in others by 
es oehee adits denote she the prince of the country (this case, however, ie re- 
coe feo - Sihhone ae arte worn ty skeen stricted to Roman Catholic princes); but the pope must 
or office of a op. It was , r 
but afterward by archbishops, metropolitans, and pe- | confirm peksoar — and peng _ se i“ > oOo" 
triarchs only. The form of the pallium in the ae perete nee ee eee il pica ee 
erro iif 9 Be clay Setgak aris is the eee In England the election of 
be rem seta ix the tuattih aero bishop lies theoretically with the chapter, but the 
was made of wool. Previous to the eighth century it | choice is cd forbs Ans the acids oy os 
had four purple crosses on it, and was fastened Methodist jurch | “eh chi $18) and 
pn tec nk br pe emt carried | oar taecetaecent ro has by the Diocesan 
ee gr ecient tea ton aes «toca badge ' Convention (Canon 11, 1844). All the bishops of the 
of the bishop's oftee./ ae of ne moe are still simian Sect ins — appointed by the princes of 
used in the Greek an man churches,—Farrar, a. v.. 0 5 

4. Duties.—The duties of the bishop in the ancient | 6. Consecration (1.) In the Romos pace pag 
Church included the celebration of Divine worship : bishops are required for the snes oee (w . m ne 
and the discipline and government of the Church. ' ways be a bishop) to pone: a wo others - 
His principal duties, though not performed by him ex-: may be mitred abbots, and, -—s : rehe _ 
clusively, were catechising and preaching, Others, ‘er prelates, or simply — to er (1. a r 
sdibapllbed guraetsy yr wiks they woes clatbee! ax sin Qutb. ot eoadtincg” Abe anita ation Seka 

ize J 

ueconletean members into the Church, the ordina- } pontifical —_ ente, and the apse ree} ree 
tion of presbyters and inferior ministers, the restora-« the aa ar coe : . cis 
tlon of penitents, and various acts of consecration and | of the ¢ He ans — - pais = as 
benediction, As to discipline, while at Hes the at ee i n. Pa ar sei mara ee 7. Sete 
rogatives of the bishop were restricted, he rema upon x ing, “ 
the source and centre of ecclesiastical authority with. | thou the Holy Ghost.” (3.] The aceerrie! nye 
in hls diocese. The diocesan clergy were dependent for grace for the newly-made bishop. [+.] He anoin' 
upon him, and the regulations of the churches were him with the chrism on the head and hands, saying, 
directed by him, His authority was seen in the fol-| ‘' U1 et consecretur caput tuum,” etc, [5.} Ho 
lowing particulars; In the superintendence of religious places in bis bands the pastoral staff, ring, and J 
worship; in the oversight of all the members of the of the Gospels, saying, ‘' Accipe Bacwum...,” etc. 
Church throughout a diocese in spiritual and ecclesi- i [6.] Mass ts completed, and the new bishop communi- 
astical matters; in the control of all subordinate spir- | cates in both kinds. Of these ceremonies, the imposi- 
{tual persona and ecclesiastical officers; in the visita- | tion of bands and accompanying prayer are the only 
tion of the clergy, churches, schools, and religious parts which are considcred essential to episcopal ordi- 
houses; in the presidency over all synods within the j nation. Ses Boissonnet, Dict, des Cérémonies, |, 1294. 
diocese, and even in the management and distribution | (2.) In the Greek Church the following is the order, 
of all the property of the Church (Farrar, 8. v.). Most a8 given in Goar'’s Exchologion: Mass having com- 
of these powers are retalned in the Greek and Ro- | menced, the clect, accompanied by the priests and oth- 
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al staff, bent or crooked at the top; the mitre or fillet, 


man churches to this day, The bishops of the Roman 
Church assume some special duties toward the pope 
by the oath of obedience which fs administered to 
them before their consecration (see below). The most 
important of the dutics enumerated In the formula of a 
bishop's oath are, to be faithfully attached to the pope 
and to his successors, not to enter Into any plot against 
him, not to divalge a plan which the pope may com- 
municate to him; to preserve, defend, increase, and 
promote the rights, honors, privileges, and authority 
of the Roman See; to observe, and to have observed 
by others, the entire canonical law; to persecute and 
assail, to the beat of his ability, the heretics, schismat. 
tca, and all who may rebel against the pops or his suc 
ceasors (‘‘hereticos, schismaticos et rebelles eidem 


domino nostro vel successoribus preedictls pro posse | H 


porsequar et impugnabo"), and to visit Rome in person 
every third year, in order to give an account of tho 
stato of the diocese, In the Church of England and 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, the bishops alone 
have the power to ordain and to confirm, and their au- 
thority Is confined to their proper dioceses. Tho pow- 
ers and dutics of the bishops of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church are those of a general itinerant superin- 
tendency, including ordination, appointment of mints- 
ters to their fields of labor, etc,, and are fully defined 
in the Methodist ‘ Discipline,"’ pt. fi, ch. li, § 18, 

5, Election of Bishops,—Tho right of election to a 


er clerks, stands at the lower end of the church; the 
consecrating bishops, who must be three at least, in 
their pontifical vestments, alt in their stalls, the chief 
celebrator sitting between the assistants, The gos- 
peller cries ‘‘ Attendamus!" upon which one of the 
clerks (‘‘pre religuis literatissimus'’) makes the first 
presentation of the elect, who is led by the clergy as 
far as tho tail of an cagle delineated on the floor of the 
church. The consecrator then asks him what be bas 
come to request, to which the elect replies that he 
secks the laying on of the hands of the bishops, Ho 
, ig then questioned concerning his faith. After this, 
| the consecrating bishop gives him the benediction with 
the crosier, And then follows a second presentation, 
the clect having advanced to the middle of the cayle. ¢ 
6 now gives a fuller account of his faith, is again 
‘ blessed by the bishop, and then advances to the head 
of the eagle. Here the consecrator, for the third time, 
demands an explication of his faith, desiring him now 
to explain his views on the subjects of the Incarnation, 
of the Substance of the Son and Word of God, and bow 
many Natures there are in Christ. After his reply he 
receives the benediction, the consecrator saying “ Gra- 
, tia S, Spiritus per meam mediocritatem promovet te 
Deo amantissimum Sacerdotem et electum N.,.. in 
Episcopum & Deo custodite civitatis N....” He is 
then led to the altar, and there, in front of the table, 
kneels before the bishops, the eldest of whom lays the 
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Gospels on his head, the other bishops at the same time 
holding it. The consecrator declarca him to be bish- 
op, aud, while the others continue to hold the Gospels, 
makes three crosses on his head, blessing him in the 
name of the Holy Trinity; then, laying his hand (all 
the other bishops doing the same) on him, he prays: 
““O Lord God, who rulest over all, who by Thy holy 
apostle Paul hast ratified the series of orders and de- 
grees appointed for those who wait at Thy holy altar 
and minister in Thy spotless and venerable mysteries, 
first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers: do 
Thou, O Lord of all, by the presence, the power, and 
the grace of Thy Holy Spirit, confirm him who bas 
been elected and counted worthy to receive the evan- 
gelical yoke and pontifical dignity at the band of mo 
a sinner, and those of the ministers and bishops who 
stand with me, as Thou didst strengthen the holy apos- 
tles and prophets, as Thou didst anoint the kings, and 
as Thou didst consecrate the priests. Exhibit in him 
a blameless pontificate ; and, adorning him with every 
virtue, grant to him such holiness that ho may be 
worthy to ask of Thee whatsoever the salvation of his 
people requireth, and to receive it from Theo,” This 
form differs little from the order of consecrating arch- 
bishops and bishops in use in the Russian Church, ac- 
cording to the form printed at St. Petersburg in 1725, 

(3.) In the Protestant churches the form of consecra- 
tion is simple. That of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
may bo found in the Discipline (pt. iv, ch. vi); that of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Prayer-book. 
As both these forms are modifications of that of the 
Church of England, we give the latter (omitting the 
Scripture lessons, collects, etc.). 


order, after morning prayer ta ended, the archbtahop (or sume 
other biai shall begin the C service, 
tn which i be the collect [here the collect is said). 
And another shall read the le, 1 Tim. fit, 1; or 
Acts xx, 17, Then another biahop rend the , Jobo 
xxi, 15; or John xx, 19; or Matt. xxvill, 18, 


the acknowledgment of the "8 supremacy 
istered to the Scene asd sank te eet down 


fore {18 
soi then chelates t 


een of the charch and see of .V., do profess and procibe 
all due reverence ani to the archbishop and to the 
replant church of V. and to their successora: 80 help me 
God, through Jesus Ubrist." This oath i mot be at 
tha consecration af an archi a 

Then the archbishop ahall move the nm 


thy name. <Anewer. Wi 
Lord." Then shall be said this 


tn hela chair, shall eay to him 
her, foresmuch as the holy 


not hasty in laying on hands, and admitting any person 
to government in the Church of Christ, which he hath pur- | 
chased with no leas price than the effu«ion of his own blood, , 
before I admit you to this admintstration I will examine you | 
in certain articles, to the end that the con, on present 
may have o trial and beat witness how you be mi; to be- 
have yourself in the Church of God. Are you maded that 
you be truly called to this miniatration, ing to the will 
of our Lord Jeans Christ, and the order of this realm? An 
@oer. I am 80 pers Tha Archbishop, Aro you perana- 
ded that the holy Seriptures contain anffictently all doctrine 
required of necenrlty for eternal salvation through falth in Je- 
gue Christ? And are you determined ont of the aame holy 
Reriptures to instruct the people committed to your charge; | 
and to teach or malntain nothing ae required of necessity to’ 
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salvation but that which you shall be persuaded may be con- 
cluded and proved by theeame? Answer. I am ao persuaded 
and ined, by God's grace, The Archbishop, Will you 
then faithfully exercise yourself in the same holy Scriptures, 
and call opon God by prayer for the trne understanding of the 
game, 66 88 yon muy be able by them toteach and exhort with 
wholesome doctrine, and to wi:lutand and convince the galn- 
sayera? Anwwer, I wid so do, bythe a: of God. The Arch. 
alike Are you ready, with all faithful diligence, to banish 
and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrine contrary to 
God's word; and both privately and openly to call upon and 
encourages others to the anme? Avswer. I am ready, the 
Lord ig my helper, The Archinahop. Will you deny all 
paereunery and worldly luste, and live soberly, i phipae 
al in this prosout world, that you may show you (3 
in all things an example of gx0d works untw othera, thut the 
adversary may be jamed, having uothing to say agaiuet 
you? Anewer. 1 will a0 do, the Lord belng my helper. he 
Arohbis Wil you maintain and sot forward, as much as 
shall Ie io you, quietness, love, and pence among al) men; 

6uch as bs unquiet, disobedient, and criminous within 
your dlocere corréct and punish, according to auch authority 
a4 you have by God's word, and as to you shall be committed 
by the ordinance of this realm? Answer. I will do en, bythe 
help of God. The Archtnahop, Will you be faithful in‘ or 
daining, area laying hands wpon others? Anarer, I 
will do so by help of God, The Archtishop, Will you 
show yourvelf gentle, and be merciful for Chrixt's rake to poor 
and rane people, and to all strangers destitute of help? 
Angoer. | will co w aan by God's help. Then ths 
architahnp, absnding up, shall say: “ Almighty God, our heav- 
ely Father, who hath giv.n you @ good wil! to co all theso 
things, grant also unto you strength aud power to perform the 
ure ; that, he Peco Lan nga ta the wore ee he 
beguo, you may be fonn fect and irreprehensible at 
the latter day, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Then ahill tha elect yrut on the reat of the exiscopal 
Aadbtt, and, knesling down, Veni, Creator Spiritus, ahall be eaid 
or mung over him, the presiding binhop beginning, anl the 
bishopa, with others that are preasnt, anewertng by verece, a8 


Solloweth : 
Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 
Gind linhten seth celea tal ree 


Thy ey 
Ta ervmfort, life, and fire of lov: ato. 

Then follown . 

Then the jad ive and biehope present hall lay their 
hande wpon the head of the elected , keneeting before them 
on Ihe kncea, the Ay Ive the Holy Ghost 
for the offica and work of a op in the Church of (rod, now 
committed unto thes by the imposition of our hands; in the 
Dame of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
Amen, And remomber that thou etir up the grace of God 
which fa given thee by this imposition of our hands; for God 
hath not given us the epirit of fear, but of power, and love, 
and soberness,"” Then archbishop alull deliver him (ht 
Iible, eaytny: ‘Give heed unto reading, exhortation, and 
doctrine, Think upon the things contalnod in this book? Be 
diligent in them, that the increase coming thereby may be 
manifest unto all men. Take heed unto thyself, nnd to doce 
trine, and be diligent in doing them; for by so dolng thou 
shalt both save thyself and them that lear thee Ite to the 
flock of Christ a shepherd, not a wolf; feed them, devour them 
not, Hold ee weak, heal the riok, bind up the broken, 

again the outcasts, seek the lost. Be eo merciful that 
you be not too remiss; so minister discipline that you forget 
not mercy; that when the Ublef Shepherd eball appear you 
may motif the never-fading crown of glory, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Then the archbishop shall proced in the Communion eer- 
vice, with whom the new consecra'ed bishop (with others) ehalt 
alan communiezte, 

Then follow prayer and the benediction. 


See Dargier, s, v, Eeéqus; Bingham, Orig. Eccles, 
bk, iv, ch. ii; Schaff, Ch. (st, § 108, 100; Landon, Ec- 
cles, Dictionary, r.¥.; Horzog, Real-Encyklopadie, ii, 


841. - 

In the Sup, & complete list of all bishoprics 
throughout the world will be given, See Arcrnisx- 
or; Ertscoracy; Metzorotiran, 


Bishop, Robert Hamilton, D.D., an eminent 
Presbyterian minister, born in Scotland in 1777, was 
licensed to preach in 1802, and emigrated to America 
in the same year, joining the Associate Reformed Syn- 
od. He settled at Ebenezer, Ky., at the same time 
accepting @ professorship in Transylvania University. 
In consequence of difficulties with his synod, Mr. Bish- 
op, in 1819, joined the West Lexington Presbytery, in 
connection with the Central Assembly, and in 1824 
sccepted the presidency of Miami University, receiv- 
ing at the came time the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
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In 1841 he resigned the presidency of the university, 
bat retained a professorship until 1844, in which year 
ho removed to Pleasant Hill, near Cincinnati, where 
he died in 1855. In addition to various sermons, Dr. 
Bishop's works are Memoirs of David Rice, 1824; Ele- 
ments of Logic, 1883; Philosophy of the Bible, 1888, Sci- 
ence of Gorernment, 1889; Western Peacemaker, 1889.— 
Sprague, Annals, iv, 820, 

Bishop, Samuel, M.A., a Charch of England 
minister, was born in London, 1731, and educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, and at St. John’s Collage, 
Oxford. He entered Merchant Tailors’ School as 
master in 1758, and was made head-master in 1788. 
He also held the rectory of Ditton, Kent, and of St. 
Martin Outwich, London, He died in 1785. He wrote 
a number of poems, collected in his Poetical Works, 
with his Life by Claro (Lond. 1796, 2 vols, 4to); and 
left also Sermons on Practical Subjects (Lond, 1798, 

8vo).—Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, i, 822; Alli- 

bone, Dictionary of Authors, |, 194. 

Bishop, William, bishop of Chalcedon in part 
due infidehum, and vicar apostolical of the popo in Eng- 
land, the first English Romanlst bishop after tho Ref- 
ormation, was born at Brayles, in Warwicksbire, in 
1558, and educated at Oxford, Rheims, and Rome. 
He was then sent misalonary to England, but was ar- 
rested at Dover, and confined in London till the end 
of 1684. On his release he retired to Paris, but re- 
turned to Fngland in 1591. The Romish party in 
England had long desired a bishop, but the Jesuit Par- 
sons (q. y.) desired to rule, through Blackwell (q. v.), 
as archpriest, and it was not till Parsona’s death that 
the pope agreed to appoint Dr. Bishop to the episcopa- 
cy. After his ordination as bishop (1623) he created 
@ chapter and nominated grand vicars, archdeacons, 
and rural deans in most of the counties, Ho died 
April 16, 1624, and left an edition of the work of Pits, 
or Pitseus, De [Uustribus Anglia Scriptoribus (1628), and 
others, named in Wood, Athena Oxon, vol. ii,—Landon, 
Eccles? Dictionary, 8. v.; Hook, Eccles. Biog. i, 462, 

Bishops’ Bible. Sce Avrsorizep VEasION. 

Bishops’ Book, a book compiled by a commission 
of bishops and ministers of the English Church, in 
1587, otherwise called The Inetitution of a Christian 
Mpa. It contains an exposition of the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Seven Sacraments, the Ten Command- 
ments, the Lord's Prayer, and of the doctrines of jus- 
tification and purgatory. It may be found in Fors 
laries of Faith put forth by authority during the reign of 
Henry VIII (Oxford, 1823).—Hardwick, Refurmation, 
ch. iv.; Burnet, Reformation in England, |, 471, 485. 

Bishopric (iricxown, oversight, Acts |, 20), minis- 
terlal charge in the Church. In later times it came 

, to mean (1) the office and function of a bishop (q, v.), 
and (2) the district over which he has jurisdiction. 

See Diocese; Eriscoracy. 

Biase, Tuomas, a Church of England divine, was 
born at Oldbury, Gloucestershire, about 1675, and was 
educated at Oxford, where he passed M.A. in 1698 and 
D.D, in 1712, In 1715 he was appointed preacher at 
the Rolls Chapel, and in 1716 became chancellor of 
Hereford and prebendary in the cathedral there. He 
gave great attention to the choral service of the cathe- 
dral, and advocated chanting and intoning, with great 
skill of argument. His writings include The Beauty 
of Holiness in the Common Prayer (Lond. 1728, 8vo, 8th 
ed.), @ work bighly esteemed to this day; Sermons 
on Decency and Order in Worship (Lond, 1728, 8v0); 
Sermons on the Lord's Prayer (Oxford, 1740, 8vo). He 
died April 22, 1781.—Darling, Cyelnp. Bidliogra, 

{, 824; Hook, Ecoles, Biography, ii, 

Bit (Am, me’theg, Poa. xxii, 9; yadivic, Jas. ill, 
8; both elsewhere “' bridle'’), the curd put into horses’ 
mouths to guide and restrain them. See Brarpis. 

_ Bithi’ah (Heb, Bithyah’, Mera, prob, for meng, 
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daughter (1. 6, worshipper) of Jehovah ; Sept. BeQSia 
veo pele daughter of a Pharaoh, and wife of 
Mered, a descendant of Judah (1 Chron. lv, 18), by 
whom she had several song (prob. those enumerated in 
the latter part of ver. 17). B.C. cir. 1658. The date 
of Mered is not positively determined Ly the genealogy 
in which his name occurs, some portion of it having 
apparently been lost. It is probable, however, that 
he should be referred to the time before the Exodus, 
or to period not much later. Pharaoh in this place 
might be conjectured not to be the regal 
title, but to be or represent a Hebrew name; but the 
name Bithiah probably implies conversion, and the 
other wife of Mered seems to be called “‘ the Jewess.”” 
Unless we suppose a in the text, or the 
loss of some of the names of the children of Mered’s 
wives, we must consider the name of Bithiah under- 
stood before ‘‘she bare Miriam” (ver, 17), and the Ist- 
ter part of ver. 18 and ver. 19 to be recapitulatory; 
but the Sept. does not admit any except the second of 
these conjectures. See Merep. The Scriptures, as 
well as the Egyptian monuments, show that the Pha- 
raohs intermarried with foreigners; but such alliances 
seem to have been contracted with royal families alone. 
Hence Mered would seem to have been a person of 
some distinction. It is possible that Bithish was only 
an adopted dsughter of Pharaoh, or she may have be- 
come the wife of Mered in some way through captivity. 
There is, however, no ground for considering her to 
have been a concabine ; on the contrary, she is shown 
to be a wife, from her taking precedence of one special. 
ly designated as ench.—Smith, 8. v. See Hoprsan. 

Bith’ron (more accurately ‘‘the Bithron,”* Hebd, 
hab-Bithron’, j\°P 2M, the broken or divided place, from 
1) xapareivovea ; Vulg. Beth- 
place—from the form of the expression, “all 
the Bithron,’”’ doubtless a district—in the Arabah or 
Jordan valley, on tho east side of the river (2 Sam. ii, 
29). The spot at which Abner’s party crossed the Jor- 
dan not being specified, we cannot fix the position of 
the Bithron, eich lay between that ford and Maha 
nalm. So far as we know, the whole of the country in 
the Ghér, on the other side of the river, is of the broken 
and intersected character indicated by the derivation 
ofthe name. It sppeara, therefore, to be the designs- 
tion of that region in general rather than of any specific 
locality,—Smith, s,v, See BsTuER, 

Bithyn‘ia (BiOvy/a, derivation anknown ; for an 
attempted Semitic etymology, see Bochart, Canaan, i, 
10; Sickler, Handd. p. 544), a province of Asia Minor, 
on the Euxine Sea and Propontis (Plin. v, 40; Ptol. 
v, 1; Mel. {, 19), bounded on the west by Mysia, on 
the south and east by Phrygia and Galatia, and on the 
east by Paphlagonia (see Mannert, VI, ili, 645 9q.). 


+ | See Asta (Minor), The Bithynians were a rude and 


uncivilized people, Thracians who had colonized this 

of Asia, and occupied no towns, but lived in eil- 

(wwporodruc, Strabo, p, 566). On the east its 
limits underwent great modifications. The province 
was originally inherited by the Roman repablic (B.C. 
74) as e legacy from Nicodemus II, the last of an in- 
dependent line of monarchs, one of whom had invited 
into Asia Minor those Gsuls who gave the name of 
Galatia to the central district of the peninsula. On 
the death of Mithridates, king of Pontus, B.C. 68, the 
western part of the Pontic kingdom was added to the 
province of Bithynia, which again received farther ac- 
ceasions on this side under Augustus A.D.7. Thos 
the province is sometimes called ‘‘ Pontus and eta 


iphica, | ia’ in inscriptions; and the language of Pliny's 


ters is simflar. The province of Pontus was not con- 
stituted till the reign of Nero. It is observable that 
in Acts i, 9, Pontus is in the enumeration and not 
Bithynia, and that in 2 Pet. i, 1, both are mentioned. 
(See Marquardt's continuation of Decker’s Rim. Alter. 
thamer, IIT, 1, 146.) For a description of the country, 
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which is mountainous, well wooded, and fertile, Hamil- 
ton's Researches in Asia Minor may be consulted; also 
a paper by Ainsworth in the Roy, Geog. Journal, vol. 
ix. The course of the River Rhyndacus is a marked 
feature on the western frontier of Bithynia, and the 
snowy range of the Myaian Olympus on the south- 
west. (See Smith's Dict. of Class. Geog.s.v.) That 
Christian congregations were formed at an early pe- 
riod in Bithynia is evident from the apostle Peter 
having addressed the first of his Epistles to them (1 
Pet. i, 1). The apostle Paul was at one time inclined 
to go into Bithynia with his assistants Silas and Timo- 


Coins of Lithynia, with the Heads of Roman Emperors. 
thy, ‘but the Spirit suffered him not’ (Acts xvi, 7). 


(See Conybeare and Howson's Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul, i, 240.) This province of Asia Minor became il- 
lustrious in the earlier parts of post-apostolic 
through Pliny’s letters and the council of Nicasa (q. v.). 
It had two regular metropolitans, at Nicomedia and Ni- 
cea, anda titular one at Chalcedon (see Wiltech, Hand- 
book of the Geogr. and Statist, of the Church, 1, 161 2q. ; 
448 0q.). Bithynia now forms one of the districts of 
Turkish Anatolia, and bs the nearest province to Turkey 
in Europe, being separated from it by only the narrow 
strait of the Thracian Bosphorus opposite Constanti- 
nople, and contains one of the suburbs of that city 
called Scutari, a short distance from which is Chalce- 
don. A considerable proportion of the population of 
Bithynia belongs to the Greek and Armenian churches. 
(For a full account of this district, see Penny Cyclo- 
padia, 8. v.) 

Bitter (always some form of the root 1", marar’, 
muxpoc). Bitterness (Exod. i, 14; Ruth i, 20; Jer. 
ix, 15) is symbolical of affliction, misery, and servi- 
tude. It was for this reason that, in the celebration 
of the Passover, the servitude of the Israelites in Egypt 
was typically represented by bitter herbs (see below), 
On the day of bitterness in Amos viil, 10, comp. Tibul- 
lus, ii, 4, 11—‘' Nune et amara dies, et noctis amarior 
umbra est.” In Habakk. |, 6, the Chaldwans are 
called “ that bitter and swift nation,” which Schultens 
illustrates by remarking that the root merer in Arabic 
(answering to the Hebrew word for diter) is usually 
applied to strength and courage. The gall of bitterness 
(Acts viii, 23) describes a state of extreme wickedness, 
hizhly offensive to God and hurtful to others. A root 
of bitterness (Heb, xiii, 15) expresses a wicked or scan- 
dalous person, or any dangerous sin leading to apoe- 
tasy (Wemyss's Clavie Symbolica, etc.), The ‘' waters 
made bitter’ (Rev, viii, 11) is a symbol of sovere po- 
litical or providential events, See Wormwoop. On 
the bitter waters of jealousy, or what may be termed the 
ordeal oath (Num. v, 11-24), see Apu. TERY (trial of), 
On the ‘bitter clusters” of Sodom (Deut. xxxli, 32), 
geo APPLE; Hemvock. 
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Brrrer Henss (0° 5%, merorim’, literally bitters 
Sept. mupidec; Vulg. lactuce agrestes), occurs in two 
places in Scripture, both having reference to the Pas- 
chal meal. In Exod. xii, 8, Moses commanded tho 
Jews to eat the lamb of the Passover ‘with unleav- 
ened bread, and with ditter herbs (merorim) they shall 
eat It.” So at the institution of the second Passover, 
in the wilderness of Sinai (Num, ix, 11), ‘The four- 
teenth day of the second month at even they shall 
keep it, and eat it with unleavened broad and bitter 
herbs.” The word merorim, which is here translated 
“bitter herbs,”’ is universally acknowledged to signify 
bitter, and the word herbs has been supplied to com- 
plete the sense. In Arabic, mur, ‘' bitter,” plur, 
murur, signifies a species of bitter tree or plant; as 
does m7ru, a fragrant herb which has always some de- 
gree of bitterness, Murooa is in India applied both 
to the bitter artemisia, or wormwood, and to the fra- 
grant ocynum pilosum, a species of basil; in Arabia to 
the bitter centaury, according to Forskal. There has 
been much difference of opinion respecting the kind 
of herbs denoted by this word (Bochart, Hieroz. i, |. if, 
c. 50). On this subject the reader may consult Carp- 
zov, A » Pp. 404 sq. See Passover. It how- 
ever seems very doubtful whether any particular herbs 
were intended by so general a term as bitters: it is far 
more probable that it denotes whatever bitter herbs, 
obtainable in the place where the Passover was eaten, 
might be fitly used with meat. This seems to be 
established by the fact that the first directions respect- 
ing the Passover were given in Egypt, whore also the 
first Passover was celebrated; and, as the esculent 
vegetables of Egypt are very different from those of 
Palestine, it js obvious that the bitter herbs used in 
the first celebration could scarcely have been the same 
as those which were afterward employed for the same 
purpose in Canaan. According to the Mishna (Pesc- 
chim, il, 6), and the commentators thereon, there were 
five sorts of bitter herbs, any one or all of which might 
be nsed on this occasion. These were, (1.) N37, 
chaze’reth, supposed to be wild lettuce, which the Sep- 


| tuagint and Vulgate make stand for the whole; (2.) 


V"B2ND, uleshin’, endives; or, according to some, wild 
cndives; (8.) M29, tamkah’, which some make the 
garden endive, othera horehound, othors tansy, others 
the green tops of the horseradish, while, according to 
De Pomis, in Zemach David, it is no other than a spe- 
cles of thistle (carduus marrabium); (4.) 93°71, 
charchabinin’, supposed to be a kind of nettle, but 
which Scheuchzer shows to be the chamomile ; (5.) 7, 
maror’, which takes its name from its bitterness, and 
is alleged by the Mishnic commentators to be a spe- 
cies of the most bitter coriander, otherwise the dande- 
lion. All these might, according to the Mishna, be 
taken either fresh or dried, but not pickled, boiled, or 
cooked in any way. ll these translations betray 
their European origin. To interpret them with any 
thing like accuracy, it is requisite, in the first place, to 
have a complete flora of the countries from to 
Syria, with the Arabic names of the useful plants, ac- 
companied by a notice of their properties, Science is 
as yet far from having any thing of the kind. We 
have seen that the succory or endive was early selected 
as being the bitter herb especially intended; and Dr. 
Geddes justly remarks that “the Jews of Alexandria 
who translated the Pentateuch could not be ignorant 
what herbs were eaten with the Paschal lamb in their 
days.” Jerome understood it in the came manner; 
and Pseudo—Jonathan expressly mentions horchound 
and lettuce. Forskal informs us that the Jews at 
Sana and in Egypt eat lettuce with the Paschal lamb, 
Lady Calcott inquires whether ming was originally one 
of the bitter herbs with which the Israelites ate the 
Paschal, as our use of it with roast lamb, particularly 
about Easter-time, inclined her to suppose it was 


BITTERN 


Aben Ezra, as quoted by Rosenmbller, states that the 

used bitter herbs in every meal; so in India 
somo of the bitter i » BS are con- 
stantly employed as food. SeeGourp, Itis curious 
that the two sets of plants which appear to have the 
greatest number of points in thelr favor are the fra- 
grant and also bitter labiate plants. It is important 
to observe that tho artemisia, and some of these fra- 
grant lablatw, are found in many parts of Arable and 
Syria—that is, in warm, dry, barren regions. The 
endive is alee Sow in anne — but Mit 
upon the whole, a ter degree of moisture. us 
itis evident that its iecaliee would be able to obtain 
suitable plants during their long wanderings in the 
desert, though it is difficult for us to select any one 
out of the several which might have been employod 
by them. See Botany; Hens. 

Bittern (Pp or Tipp, Hppod’; Sept. Ixivog, i. e. 
hedgehog) occurs Lat three times in Scriptare, in con- 
nection with tho desolations of Babylon, Idumma, and 
Nineveh (Isa, xiv, 28; xxxiv, 11; Zeph, fi, 14), and 
has been variously interpreted owl, ceprey, tortoise, 
porcupine, otter, and, in the Arabic, bustard. Bochart, 
Shaw, Lowth, and other authorities, have supported 
the opinion that it refers to the porcupine (see espe- 
clally Keith, Evidence, ed. 1840, p. 485, 490), making 
the first syllable to be derived from Myp, kaneh’, 
“gpine ;” in confirmation of which, Bochart, with his 
wonted learning, cites the Chaldoe, Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Ethiopian names of the porcupine and hedgehog, 
which apparently confirm his opinion, while Gesenius 
defends the same identification, although by a different 
derivation, from “PP, kaphad’, “to contract,” i. c. 
into a ball; but this meaning is utterly irreconcilablo 
with the context, In Isa. xiv, 28, “I will make it a 
possession for the bittern, and pools of water,” etc., tho 
words are plain ond natural, Marshes and pools aro 
not the habitation of hedgehogs, for they shun water. 
In Isa, xxxiv, 11, it is said, the cormorant and the 
bistern shall posscss it, the ow! aleo and the raven shall 
dwell in it,” etc., that is, in the ruins of Idumea. 
Here, again, the version is plain, and e hedgehog most 
surely would be out of place, Zeph. ii, 14, ‘‘ Both the 
cormorant and the bittern shall lodge in the upper lin- 
tels of it, and their voice shall sing in the windows,” 
etc, Surely bere kippod cannot mean the hedgehog, 
4 nocturnal, grovelling, worm-eating animal, entirely 
or nearly mate, and incapable of climbing up walla; 
one that does not haunt ruins, but earthy banks in 
wooded regions, and that is absolutely eolitary in its 
habits, The arguments respecting the Heb, term it- 
self, drawn from indications of manners, such as tho 
several texts contain, are, on the contrary, positive, 
and leave no doubt that the animal meant is not a 
hedgehog, nor even a mammal, but a dird, and that of 
some aquatic species, Hence the word must bear an 
interpretation which fs applicable to one of the feath- 
cred tribes, probably to certain wading species, which 
have, chiefly on the neck, long pointed feathers, more 
or less speckled. This is confirmed by tho Arabic 
version, which has Al-houbara, the name of a bird 
which, according to Shaw, is of the size of a capon, but 
ofa longer habit of body. The ditéern answers these 
Conditions, and is @ solitary bird, loving marahy 
ground, Its scientific name is Botaurus stellaris, and 
it belongs to the Grulda, or cranes, The Arabian bus- 
tard, Otis houbara, might be selected if it were not that 
bustards keep always in dry deserts and uplands, and 
that they never roost—their fect not admitting of 
perching—bat rest on the ground. The term aeems 
most applicable to the heron tribes, whose beaks are 
formidable spikes that often kill hawke—a fact well 
known to Eastern hunters, Of these, Nycticorax Eu- 
ropeus, or common night-heron, with its pencil of 
white feathers in the crest, is a species not uncommon 
in the marshes of Western Asia; and of several species 
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of bittern, the Ardea (bolaurws) stellarie has pointed 
long feathers on the neck and breast, freckled with 
black, and a strong pointed bill. After the breeding- 
season it migrates, and passes the winter in the south, 
frequenting the marshes and rivers of Asia and En- 
rope, where it then roosts high above ground, uttering 
a curious note before and after its evening flight, very 
distinct from the booming sound produced by it in the 
breeding-season, and while it remains in the marshes, 
Though not building, like the stork, on the tops of 
houses, it resorts, like the heron, to ruined structures, 
and is eaid to have Leen seen on the summit of Tank 
Kesra at Ctesiphon. The common bittern is a bird 
nearly ofthe size of 
the common heron, 
but differing from 
it greatly in the col- 
or of its plumage. 
The crown of the 
head is biack, with 
a black spot also on 
each side about the 
angle ofthe mouth; 
the back and apper 


part are clegantly 


only in fenny countries, where it is met with skulking 
about the reeds and sedge; and its sitting posture is 
with the head and neck erect, and the beak pointed di- 
rectly upward. It ‘its persons to approach next 
to it without rising. It flies principally toward tho 
dusk of the evening, and then rises in a very singular 
manner, by a spiral ascent, till quite out of sight. It 
makes s ctrious nolse when among the reeds, and 4 
very different, though sufficiently singular one, as it 
rises on the wing in the night, (See Penny Cyclopedia, 
8 Vv.) See Porcupine, 


Bitumen is donbtiess denoted by the Heb. term 
“19M, chemar’ (Auth. Vers. “slime,” only occura in 
Gen, xi, 8; xiv, 10; Exod. ff, 8), 20 called from its 
boiling wp as an earth-resin from subterranean foun- 
tains not far from Babylon, aleo anciently in the vale 
of Siddim, and occasionally from the Lottom of the 
Dead Sea, which is thence called Lacua A m7 Aaltiteo— 
the lake of bitumen. There are two or three kinds, but 
each have nearly the eame component parts. It is 
usually of a blackish or brown hue, and hardens more 
or less on exposure to the air. Jn its most fluid state 
it forms naphtha; when of the consistence of oil, it be- 
comes petroleum ; at the next stage of induration it be 
comes elastic bitumen; then maliha; and so on until it 
becomes a compact mass, and is then called asphaltem. 
All these substances are remarkable for their inflamms- 
ble character; the bituminous oils are of late extensive- 
ly used for iliamination and lubrication, that naturally 
produced being commonly called “ petroleam,” while 
that manufactured from this is termed ‘‘kerosene.” 
Neither the inventions of art nor the researches of 
eclence have discovered any other substance so well 
adapted to exclude water and to repel the injuries of 
worms as the mineral pitch or bitumen. According 
to Gen. xi, 8, bitumen was used instead of lime or c 
ment for the building of the tower of Babel. Hit, the 
ancient Is, upon the Euphrates, says Mr. Ainsworth, 
“has been celebrated from all antiquity for its never- 
failing fountains of bitumen, and they furnished the 
imperishable mortar of the Babylonian structures” 
(Researches, p. 89). Prof. Robinson, in 1888, examined 
the shores of the Dead Sea. He says: ‘In the same 
plain were slime-pits, that is to say, wells of bitumen 
or asphaltum, the Hebrew word being the same as the 
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‘word used in describing the building of the walls of 
Babylon, which we know were cemented with bitumen 
(Gen. xly, 10; xi,8), These pits or fountains a 
to have been of considerable extent. The valley 
which they were situated is indeed called Siddim ; fer) 
it ls said to have been adjacent to the salt sea, and it 
* contained Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen. xiv, 2, 8, 10- 
12). The streams that anciently watered the plain re- 
main to attest the accuracy of the sacred historian, 
but the pits of asphaltum are no longer to be seen. 
Did they disappear in consequence of the catastrophe 
of the plain?” (Bid, Researches, ii, 608), In ancient 
times bitumen was a valaable article of commerce, 
and found a ready market in Egypt, where it was used 
in large quantities for embalming the dead; it was 
also occasionally employed as a substitute for stone. 
The Egyptians, according to Pliny, made use of bita- 
men in making water-tight the smal) boats of platted 
papyrus-reed which are commonly used on the Nile: 
the same is done at this day to the Geiser (or Gopher) 
boats of the Euphrates, and the asphaltic coracles of 
the Tigris. The little reed-boat in which the mother 
of Moses exposed her child on the Nile (Exod. il, 8) 
was made tight with pitch of this kind. There are 
also remarkable bituminous wells along the Upper Jor- 
dan, three miles west of Hasbeiya (Thomeon, Land and 
Book, i, 885). See AsrHALtom. 

Bizjoth’jah (Heb. Bizyotheyah’, nemints, accord- 
ing to Gesenius, contempt of Jehovah ;' according to 
Farst, for AcMiyomsy, house of the olives of Jehovah, 
i.e, superior olive-yard; Sept. Biwi, but most cop- 
ies omit; Vulg. Baziothia), a town {n the south of Ju- 
dab (i.e, in Simeon), named in connection with Beer- 
sheba and Baalah (Josh. xv, 28) in auch a way (the 
copulative being omitted) as to make it identical with 
the latter = Bizjothjah-Baalah, and so the enamera- 
tion in ver. 32 requires; compare the parallel passage, 
ch. xix, 2, 8, where the simple Batai (doubtless the 
same) occurs in almost precisely the same order, See 
Jonan. Inch. xix, 8 it is also called BAALATH-BEER, 
which is there farther identified with ‘‘ Ramath of the 
south,”’ and Is elaswhere mentioned under still other 
similar names (Baal, Bilhab), and yet again as Lent 
(q. v.); from all which titles we may conclude that it 
lay on an eminence (Ramah) nesr a well (Beér), in a 
fruitful spot (Bizjoth), and was at one time a site of 
the worship of Baal (Baalath), whose name (as in some 
other instances) was eventually replaced by that of 
Jab, See RamaTu-Ngkes, 

Bis’tha (Heb. Bika’, NPYB, according to Ge- 
senius, for the Persian deste, ‘castrated ;"’ but Forst 
compares the last syllable with the Sanscrit zafa, 
“thorn ;” the termination -ha is evidently Persic; 
comp. BiotHa; Sept. Bazed v. r. Baldy), the second 
of the seven eunuchs (‘‘chamberlains’’) of the harem of 
Xerxes (Ahasuerus) who were ordered to bring Vashti 
forth for exhibition (Esth, i, 10). B.C, 488, 


Black (usually some form of “"p, kadar’, to be 
dusky, or “MY, shachor’, swarthy ; pirac). | Although 
the Orientals do not wear black in mourning, yet, like 
the ancient Jews, they regard the color as a symbol of 
affliction, disaster, and privation. In fact, the custom 
of wearing black in mourning is a sort of visiblo ex- 

— of what is in the East o figure of speech, In 
ripture blackness is used as x earriod of afflictions 
octane by drought and famine (Job xxx, 80; Jer. 
xiv, 2; Lam. iv, 8; ¥, 10). Whother this be founded 
on any notion that the hue of the complexion was 
deopened by privation has not boon ascertained; but 
it has boen remarked by Chardin and others that in 
the periodical mourning of the Persians for Hossein 
many of those who take part in the ceremonies appear 
with thelr hodies blackened, in order to express the 
extremity of thirst and heat which Hossein suffered, 
and which, a9 is alleged, waa so great that he turned 
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Wack, and the tongue swelled til! it protruded from his 
mouth. In Mal, iil, 14, we read, “What profit is it 
that we keep his ordinances, and that we have walked 
in| in blackness (Auth. Vers. “ moarnfully’’) before the 
Lord of Hosts;” meaning that thay had fasted in 
sackcloth and ashes, ‘' Black’? occurs as a symbol of 
fear in Joel ii, 6: ‘+All faces shall gather blackness,” 
or darken with apprehension and distress. This use 
of the word may be paralleled from Virgil ('n. ix, 
719; Georg, iv, 468), The same expression which Joel 
uees is employed by Nahum (ii, 10) to denote the ex- 
tremity of pain and sorrow, In Zech, vi, 2-6, four 
chariots are represented drawn by horses of different 
colors, which have usually been supposed to denote the 
four great empires of the world in succession: the As- 
syrian or Babylonian, the Persian, Grecian, and Ro- 
man, distinguishable both by their order and attri- 
bates; the black horses in that case seeming to denote 
the Persian empire, which, by subduing the Chaldwana, 
and being about to inflict a second heavy chastisement 
on Babylon, quieted the spirit of Jehovah (v. 8) with 
respect to Chaldma, a country always spoken of as ly- 
ing to the north of Judea. But the color here is prob- 
ably, as elsewhere, only symbolical in general of the 
utter dovastation of Babylon by the Persians (see Hen- 
derson, Comment. in loc.). The figure of o man seat- 
ed on a black horse, with the balance to weigh corn 
and the other necessaries of life, is employed in Rev. 
vi, 5 to signify great want snd scarcity, threatening 
the world with famine, a judgment of God next to 
the aword. Also, ‘The sun became black as sack- 
cloth of hair’’ (Rev. vi, 12) is a figure employed, as 
some think, to describe the state of the Charch during 
the last and most severe of the persecutions under the 
heathen Roman empire. Great public calamities aro 
often thus fixuratively described by earthquakes, 
eclipses, and the like, as if the order of nature were 
inverted. In connection with this subject it may be 
remarked that black is studiously avoided in dress by 
all Orientals, except in certain garments of hair or 
wool, which are naturally of that color. Black is also 
rometimes im as a mark of humiliating distinc. 
tion by dominant nations upon subject or tributary 
tribes, the most familiar instance of which is the obli- 
gation laid upon the Jews in Turkey of wearing black 
tarbana.—Kitto, 6, v. See CoLon., 


Black, Wi1z1am, a Methodist missionary, was 
born in Huddersfield, Eng., in 1760, and removed with 
his parents to Nova Scotia 1775, In 1786 he entered 
the ministry, He made up by industry for the lack 
of early education, and acquired the Hebrew and Greek 
languages after commencing his ministry. After sev- 
eral years’ faithful and successful ministry, be was ap- 
pointed gencral superintendent of the Wesleyan Mis. 
sions {n British America. He continued in this service 
through life, and is justly regarded as the father of 
Methodism in that region. He died in peace, Sept, 8, 
1884.— Wesleyan Afinutes (Lond. 1885); Lives of Early 
Methodist Ministers, \ii, 116. 

Blackall, Ovrarnixc, D.D., bishop of Exeter, 
was born in London 1654, and educated at Cambridge. 
After successive pastorates at Okenden, Essex, and St, 
Mary’s, London, he was made bishop of Exeter 1707, 
and died 1716, He had the reputation of being one of 
the best preachers of his age. His sermons on the 
Sufficiency of Revelation and on the Sermon on the 
Dfount are collected in his Works, with Life of the Aus 
thor, by Archbishop Dawes (Loni, 1728, 2 vols. fol.). 
There le also an edition of the Practicul Discourses & 
vols, 8yo, Lond. 1717).—Darling, Cyclop. Bible, 8, v. 

Blackburn, Andrew, a minister of the United 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
was born in Jefferson County, Tenn., Sept, 28, 1827, 
studied at Maryville College and the South-western 
Seminary, and was licensed by Union lresbytery, 
Tennesece, 1850, In the same year he was also or- 
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Gained as a ruling elder of Westminster church, and 
was a lay commissioner to the General Assembly. On 
hie return he took charge of the church at Chattanco- 
ga, Tenn. He had been for some time editing, with 
others, the Calvinistic Magazine, when the i ers of 
Tennessee, Oct., 1860, resolved to establish Pree- 
byterian Witness, and made him one of the editors. For 
several years ho sustained the lattor paper, not only 
by his talents, but with his money, and, when the 
wont down in 1858, be revived it; but, his health fail- 
ing, he had soon to dispose of it. From 1856 to 1859 
he was stated supply for Bristol, Tenn., and during a 
portion of 1855 he acted as agent for the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. He died Aug. 22, 1859, of consamp- 
tion, at Maryville,—Wilson, Presbyt. Histor, Almanac 
for 1861. 

Blackburn, Francis, an English divine, was 
born in 1705, at Richmond, Yorkshire, educated at 
Cambridge, and ordained 1789, when he became rec- 
tor of Richmond. In 1750 he was made archdeacon 
of Cleveland, and it was after that period that he be- 

an to be known as the advocate of what is called ‘re- 
igest liberty.” In 1766 be wrote his Confessional 
against subscriptions to articles and creeds, a work 
which elicited a hot controversy, and called forth 
more than seventy pamphlets. Blackburn was a bit- 
ter opponent of the Romanists, and wrote 
He died in 1787. He was for some time en- 
gaged in the controversy concerning the intermediate 
state, His writings are collected under the title Works, 
Theological and Miscellaneous (Camb. 1804, 7 vols. 8vo), 
with a life of the author by his son in vol. i. 

Blackburn, Gideon, D.D., a rian min- 
ister, born in Augusta Co., Va., in 1772, and instruct- 
ed in theology by the Rey. Robert Henderson, was li- 
censed to preach in 1792, and labored actively in va- 
rious parts of the West until 1827, when he became 
president of Centre College, Ky. He left this post in 
1830, however, and employed himself in collecting 
funds, with which, after his death, the Blackburn The- 
ological Seminary at Carlinville, Ill., was established. 
In the division of the Presbyterian Church Dr, Black- 
burn went with the New School, He died in 1888, at 
Carlinville. As an educator and disciplinarian he 
stood in the first rank, and few excelled him in power 
of extemporaneous preaching. — Sprague, Annals, iv, 
43. 


Blackfriars, a name given to the Dominicans in 
England from the color of their garments. A 
cbial district in London in which they established their 
secund English house still bears the name. See Do- 
MINICAKS. 


Blaoklock, Tromas, D.D., a divine and poet, was 
born at Annan, Scotland, in 1721, and lost bis sight 
by the small-pox when he waa about six months old, 
To amuse and instruct him, his father and friends 
used to read to him, and by this means he acquired a 
fund of information, ond even some knowledge of 
Latin, Through the kindness of Dr. Stevenson, of 
Edinburgh, he studied several years at Edinburgh, and 
became well acquainted with Greek, Latin, French, and 
Italian. In 1762 he was ordained minister of Kircud- 
bright, but, belng opposed by the parishioners, he re- 
tired after two years on an annuity, and received stu- 
dents at Edinburgh as boarders, and assisted them in 
their studies. He died July 7, 1791. His poems will 
be read or referred to on account of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which they were written; but, al- 
though marked by a vein of placid elegance, they are 
wanting alike in vigor of thought and force of imagi- 
nation, Dr. Blacklock published As Essay toward 
Univereal Etymology (8vo, 1756) :—Paraclesis, or Con- 
solations deduced from Natural and Revealed Religion 
(1767) :—A Panegyric on Great Britain, a poem (8ro, 
1778) :—The Graham, a heroic poem, in four cantos 
(Ato, 1774). In 1798.8 posthumous edition of his poems 
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was published by Mackenzie, author of the ‘‘ Man of 
Feeling,"’ with a life. There is also an edition of his 
poems, with life, by Professor Spence (Lond. 1756, 4ta, 
24 ed.).—Allibone, Dict. of Authors, {, 196, 
Blackman, Learner, an eminent pioneer of 
American Methodism, was born in New Jersey, end 
entered the c= ectoeeeg 1800 at about 19 years of sage. 
After o few years spent in itinerant labors in the East- 


Pet | ern States, he was sent in 1805 on a mission to Missis- 


sippi, then a wild country, inhabited by Indiana and 
frontiersmen. His labors laid the foundations of 
Methodism through a large region of country. He 
was drowned in the Ohio River in 1815.—Mimsdes of 
Conyerences, i, 274; Sprague, Awnals, vii, 824, 
Blackmore, Sir Ricwarp, was born in 1650, and 
died in 1729. He was active in the revolation which 
elevated William 11], whose physician he was, to the 
throne. Besides several medical and poetical works, 
he wrote Just Prejudices against the Arian Hypothesis 
(1725), Natural (1728), Creation, a philosoph- 
ical poem (1712, 4th od. 1718), which Addison pro- 
nounced one of the noblest in English 
verse ; and poetical paraphrases on Job, the songs of 
Moses, Deborah, and David, on four select psalms, on 
chapters of Isaiah, and the third chapter of Habakkuk. 
Blackwall, Arraorr, an industrious author, was 
born in Derbyshire, 1674, educated at Cambridge, and 
was a ae minioter of All-Saints, Derby, about 
1698. In 1722 he was made master of the Grammar- 
school of Market-Bosworth, which he left to take the 
parish of Clapham, in Sarrey; but in 1729 he returned 
to Market-Bosworth, where he died in 1781. His chief 
work is The Sacred Classics Defended and Ilfustrated 
(Lond, 1727-81, 2 vols. 8vo), in which he defends cer- 
tain in the N. T. usually held to be barbarisms, 
~Altitone, Dict. of Auth.1,199; Landon, Eccl, Diet. s. v. 
Blade stands in the Auth. Vers. for the following 
words: 3m, la’hab, a fame, applied to the glittering 
point of a spear (Job xxxix, 28) or sword (Nah. iii, 8), 
and hence to the “ blade” of a dagger, Judg. iii, 22; 
Not, ehiknah’, the “ shoulder-blade,”’ Job xxxi, 22; 
xeeres, grass as growing for provender, hence the ten- 
“blade” of cereals, Matt. xili, 26; Mark iv, 28, 
Blain, Gzorce W., A.M., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, and professor in Randolph Macon College, 
Va., was born in Albemarle county, Ve., 1815, convert- 
ed at a camp-meeting in 1882, graduated at Rando!ph 


paro-| Macon College in 1887, entered the ministry in the 


Virginia Conference 1888, was elected profeseor of 
mathematics in Randolph Macon College in 1640, 
superannuated on account of pulmonary disease in 
1842, and died in great peace in 1648, 


splcuons.— Minutes of Conferences, iii, 460. 

Blains (FSRTzN, ababeh’; Sept. pducridec; 
Vulg. vesice) occurs only in the account of the sixth 
plague of Egypt (Exod, ix, 9, 10), where it is described 
as “a boil breaking forth into blains,”’ i. ¢. violent 
ulcercus inflammations (from $53, to boi! up). The 
ashes from the furnaces or brick-kilns were taken by 
Moves, a handful at a time, and scattered to the winds; 
and wherever a particle fell, on man or beast, it caused 
this troublesome and painful disease to appear. It is 
called in Dent. xxvili, 27, 85, ‘the hotch of " 
(comp. Job ii, 7). It seems to have been the 
aypia, or black leprosy, a fearful kind of elephantiasts 
(comp. Plin. xxvi, 5). It must have come with dread- 
ful intensity on the magicians whoee art it baffled, and 
whose ecrapulous cleanliness (Herod. ii, 86) it render 
ed nugatory, so that they were unable to stand in the 
presence of Moses because of the boils, See Boru. 

Other names for purulent and leprous eruptions are 
rags PND (Morphea albo), MEP (Morphea nigra) 
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and the more harmleas scab, PITBHD, Lev. xiil, passim 
(Jahn, Bibl, Arch. § 180). See LErRosy, 


Blair, Hugh, D.D., was born at Edinburgh April | 
7, 1718, After highly distinguishing himself at the 
University of Edinburgh, he was in 1742 made minis- 
ter of Collesy in Fifeshire, and soon after of Canon- 
gate in Edinburgh. In 1758 he was appointed chief , 
minister of the High Church in that city, In 1777 he, 

biished the first volume of his Sermons, which, while 

MS., met with the approva) of Dr. Johnson, and | 
when published acquired an extraordinary popularity, 
Soon afterward the three following volumes appeared, 
though at different times. The success of these ser- | 
mons was prodigious, and, except that their moral tone 
was felt to be an improvement upon the metaphysical 
disquisitions which in the way of sermons had 
ceded them, inexplicable. For the later volumes he 
was paid at the rate of £600 vol. Numerous edi- 
tions have been printed at Londen, in 5 vols, 8vo and 
12mo, They have been translated into French (Lau- 
ganne, 1791, and Paris, another translation, 1807, 5 
vols, 8vo), Dutch, German (by Sack and Schleier- 
macher, Leipz. 1781-1802, 5 vols.), Sclavonic, and 
I » Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric and the Belles- 
Lettres, first published in 1788, sttained the like ande- 
served celebrity. The Sermons appeared at a time 
when the elegant and polished style, which ts their 
chief characteristic, was less common than at present; 


and to this merit, such as it is, they chiefly owed their | 


succeas, They are still read by many people with 
pleasure, on account of their clear and easy style, and 
the vein of sensible though not very profound obser- 
vation which runs through them; but they have no 
claim to be ranked among the best specimens of ser- 
mon-writing, while they are lamentably deficient in 
evangelical thought and feeling. The Lectures have 
not been leas popular than the Sermons, and were long 
considered as a text-book for the student, They are, 
however, like the Sermons, feeble productions, and 
show neither depth of thought nor intimate acqaaint- 
ance with the best writers, ancient and modern, nor 
do they develop and illustrate, as a general rule, any 
sound practical principles. Dr, Blair died Dec. 27, 
1800.—Allibone, Dict, of Authors, 1, 200. 


Blair, James, D.D., was born in Scotland 1656, : 
and died at Williamsburg, Va., 1748, He was one of 
the most eminent of the earlier Episcopalian ministers 
in America, Having been sent as missionary to Vir- 
ginia in 1685, he rendered himself highly acceptable, 
and in 1689 was appointed commissary—the highest 
ecclesiastical office in the province. He was the found- 
er and first president of William and Mary College, re- 
ceiving the latter appointment in 1692. Dr. Blair was 
for some time president of the council of the colony 
and rector of Williamsburg. Many traditions are ex- 
tant which testify to the excellence of his character 
and the usefulness of his life. a 1722 he published 
an Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount (4 vols. 8v0; 
also London, ie 6 vols, 8vo). It was again printed 
1740 (4 vols. 8yo), with a commendatory notice by Wa- 
terland, and is highly commended by Doddridge.— 
Sprague, Annals, v, 7; Hawks, ical Contribu- 
tions, vol. i ; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 201. 


Blair, John, o Presbyterian divine, brother of 
Samuel Blair (q. v.), was born in Ireland 1720, and 
emigrated in bis youth to America. He studied at 
the ‘Log College,” and in 1742 was ordained pastor 
of three churches in Cumberland Co., Pa. In 1757 he 
removed to Fogg’s Manor. In 1767 he was appointed 
professor of divinity and vice-president of the college 
at Princeton. In 1769 he became pastor at Walkill, 
N. Y., where he remained until his death, Dec. 8, 1771, 
He published a Treatise on another on 


Pre-| educated there and on the Continent. 


9 BLANDRATA 
Blair, John, a native of Edinburgh, and relative 
of Hugh Blair (q, v.). He removed at an early age 
to London, where he received some valuable prefer. 
ments, and became at last prebendary of Westminster. 
He died in 1782, He is the author of an important 
work on The Chronology and History of the World from 
the Creation to A.D, 1768 (Lond. 1754, fol.), which has 
passed through a large number of editions (a recent ed. 
Lond, 1844, with additions and corrections by Sir H. 
Ellis; again, Lond. 1851), and is still considered o very 
valuable book. He also wrote Lectures on the Canon 
the Old Testament, published after his death (Lond. 
785), and comprehending a learned dissertation on the 
Septuagint veraion.—Allibone, Dict, of Authors, i, 202. 
Blair, Robert, remembered as the autbor of The 
Grave, & poem, was born at Edinburgh in 1699, and 
In 1781 he was 
ordained minister of Athelstaneford, in East Lothian, 
where he died in 1746, His Grave is still reprinted. 


Blair, Samuel, brother of John, an eminent Pree- 
byterian divine, was born in Ireland June 14, 1712, 
and emigrated to America in his youth. After study- 
ing at the * Log College,” Neshaminy, he was ordain- 
ed pastor at Middletown, N, J., 1788. In 1740 he re- 
moved to Londonderry (Fagg’s Manor), Pa., where he 
labored as pastor, and also as head of a seminary in 
which a number of ministers were educated. In the 
| revival” controversy he took sides with Gilbert Ten- 
j ment, and ranked high among the so-called ‘New 
Lights.” He died July 5, 1751. His writings, in- 
cluding a TYeatise om Predestination and ion, 
with several sermons, were published 1754.—Sprague; 
Asnals, lil, 64. 

Blake, Jour L., s learned divine of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, was born at Northwood, N. H., in 
1788, and graduated at Brown University in 1812. 
He was for about twelve years the principal of a young 
ladies’ school, during which time he published a num- 
ber of popular text-books. A peculiar feature of his 
books, and which greatly contributed to their popular- 
ity, was the introduction of printed questions at the 
bottom of each page, a plan which has since been fre- 
quently adopted. Blake was also the author of many 
sermons and numerous theological orations and ad- 
dresses, of a Family Encyclopedia, and a General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary (9th ed, 1857), He was, in suc- 
cession, rector of Protestant Episcopal churches at 
Providence, Concord, and Boston. He died at Orange, 
N. J., July 6, 1857,—Allibone, Dict. of Authors, s. y. 


Blandina, one of the forty-eight martyrs of Lyone, 
A.D. 177, was a slave, of wankly body and little natu- 


Tal fortitude; yet she was exposed, tied to a cross, to 


savage beasts, burned with fire, and at length, being 
fastened ap in a net, was tossed repeatedly by a furious 
bull, and finally dispatched by having her throat cnt. 
During all her tortures she continued to exclaim, “I 
am a Christian; we do not allow ourselves in any 
crime.” She is honored in the Roman Church above 
the other martyrs of Lyons, and her festival is observed 
Jane 2,—Eusebius, Hist, Eccl, v, 1; Butler, Lives of 
Saints, Jane 2; Landon, s. v. 

Biandrata (or Biandrata), Gronar0, an Italian 
physician, one of the first of the modern Arians, was 
born at Saluzzo about 1515, He at first practiced 
medicine with success. Having exposed himself to 
the Inquisition by his free criticisms upon Roman- 
ism, he fled to Geneva, where, in his conversations 
with Calvin, he showed that the germs of Socinianism 
were already in his mind. From there he repaired 
first to Germany, and subsequently to Poland, where 
he was elected one of the superintendents of the Hel- 
vetian charches of Little Poland, and successfully 
spread his Antitrinitarian views. He travelled in 
Poland, Germany, and Transylvania, and becoming 


‘Re A 
Terms of Admission to the tard Supper, and several 
sermons.—Sprague, Annals, iii, 118. 


physician to the Queen Bona, of Savoy, he communi- 
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ted bis errore to the King of Poland, Sigismund Au-|It is in Scripture applied to reproaches not aimed 
peor He afterward went to the court of John Si- against God only, but msn also (Rom. iii, 8; xiv, 16; 


gismund, prince of Transylvania, and in 1566 he held 
at Weissenburg (Alba Julia) a public conference with 
the Lutherans, and with such success that he persuaded 


that pri: d of the nobility of the province | ed to God by denying that w 
ean Ma keting y , After | to him, or attributing to him what is not agreeable to 


to embrace his heresy. See TRansyLvANta. 
the death of Sigismund he returned once more to Po- 
land, and became physician to the king, Stephen Ba- 
thori, Socinus complained that Blandrata, in his later 
years, favored the Jesuits. He is ssid to have been 
at last strangled by his nephew in a quarrel between 
1585 and 1592.—Biog. Univ. iv, 572; Mosheim, Ch. 
FHat, cent. xvi, sec. iil, pt. ii, ch. iv, § 18; Henke, G. 
Blandrate confessio Antitrimtaria, ejusque con fidatio, 
aictore Matthia Flacio ; Landon, Ecct. Dict. 8. v. 

Blasphemy is an Anglicized form of the Greek 
word BAaepnpia, and in its technical English sense 
signifies the speaking evil of God (in Heb. bY 3p? 
M3, to curse the name of the Lord), and in this sense 
It is found Psa, lxxiv, 18{ Isa, Iil,5; Rom, il, 24, etc. 
But, according to its derivation (GAanwrw gnug quasi 
BrAaYipnpiw), it may mean any species of calumny 
and abuse (or even an unlucky word, Eurip. /on, 1187); 
see 1 Kings xxi, 10; Acts xvill, 6; Jude9, etc. Hence 
in the Sept. it ls used to render 733, Job fi, 6; 578, 2 
Kings xix, 6; M39, 2 Kinga xix, 4; and 132, Hos. 
vil, 16, so that it means “ reproach,”’ ‘‘derision,”’ etc. ; 
and it has even a wider use, as 2 Sam. xii, 14, whero 
it means “to despise Judaism,” and 1 Macc. ii, 6, 
where BAaognpuia = idolatry. In Sir. iil, 18 we have 
it applied to filial impiety, where it is equivalent to 
‘taccursed’’ (Schleusner, 7'Aesaur. 8. v.). In the Auth, 
Eng). Vors. ‘ blaspheme,’’ otc., occasionally represent 
the following Heb. words: 3123, barak’; 533, ga- 
daph’; $7", charaph’; SB, nakab’; V3, naats’. 

I. Among the Israelites injurious language toward 
Jehovah was punished, like a beathenish and capital 
crime, with stoning, as in the case of the son of Shelo- 
mith (Lev. xxv, 16; Josephus, Ans. iv, 8, 6; comp, 
Otho, Lex. Rabdd, p. 104 8q.). This, however, did not 
include any prohibition of blasphemy against foreign 
deities (Exod, xxii, 28; Lev. xxiv, 15), a8 Philo (Opp, 
fi, 166, 219) and Josephus (Ans. iv, 8,10; Apion, ii, 88) 
Bu} , the practice of which among the Jows seems 
to be alluded to by Pliny (xili, 9: ‘‘gens contumelia 
numinum insignia’). injunction against disre- 
spect in Exod. xxil, 28, refers to magistrates (O°T{>§) ; 
comp. Selden, Jus nat, et gent. il, 13; Michaclis, Mos. 
Recht, v, 158 sq. Tho Jews interpreted the command 
in Lev. xxiv, 16 as prohibiting the utterance of the 
divine name under any circumstance (comp. Num. i, 
17; see Hartmann, Verbind, d, A. urd N. 7. p. 49 #q., 
484; also Philo, Opp. ii, 166), and hence never pro- 
nounce the word JrHovAH (q, ¥.), & superstition that 
still has its analogous customs in the East (see Rosen- 
mallor on Exod. {ii, 18; Michaells, Mos, Recht, v, 168 
6q.). They also construed Exod, xxili, 18 so as to 
hold themselves bound to give nicknames to the hea- 
then deities; hence their use of Bosheth for Baal, Beth- 
aven for Bethel, Beelzebul for Beelzebub, Hos. iv, 5, 
etc. When a person heard blasphemy he laid his hand 
on the head of tho offender, to symbolize bis sole re- 
sponsibility for the guilt, and, rising on his feet, tore 
his robe, which might never again be mended. (On 
the mystical reasons for these observances, ace Light- 
foot, Hor. Hebr, Matt. xxvi, 65.) 

II. Blasphemy, in the theological sense, consists in 
frreverent or insulting language toward God or his 
perfections ( Blasphemia est locutio contumeliosa in Deum ; 
and Augustine, De Moris, Manich, lib, li, ¢. 11, Jam 
vero Blasphemia non accipitur nisi mala verba de Deo 
dicere), Primarily, according to Dr, Campbell, blas- 
phemy denotes calumny, detraction, bfal or 


1 Pet. iv, 4, Gr.). It is, however, more peculiarly re- 
strained to evil or reproechfal words offered to God. 
According to Lindwood, bI emy is an injury offer- 
bh is due and belonging 


his nature. ‘Three things,” says a divine, ‘‘are es- 
sential to this crime: 1, God must be the object; 2, 
the words spoken or written, independently of conse- 
quences which others may derive from them, must be 
injurious in their nature; and, 8, he who commits the 
crime must do It knowingly. This is reai blasphemy ; 
but there is a relative blasphemy, as when a man may 
be guilty tgnorantly, by propagating opinions which 
dishonor God, the tendency of which he does not per- 
ceive, A man may be guilty of this constructiarly; 
for if he speak freely against received errors it will be 
construed into blasphemy.” See Cavirs. 

There can be no blasphemy, therefore, where there 
is not an impious purpose to te from the Divine 

to alienate the minds of others from the 
love and reverence of God. The b is no 
other than the calumniator of Almighty God. To con- 
stitute the crime, it is also necessary that thie species 
of calumny be intentional. He must be one, therefore, 
who by his impious talk endeavors to inspire others 
with the same irreverence toward the Deity, or, per- 
haps, abhorrence of him, which he indulges in himself. 
And though, for the honor of human nature, it is to be 
hoped that very few arrive at this enormous guilt, it 
ought not to be dissembied that the habitual profans- 
tion of the name and attributes of God by common 
swearing is Lut too manifest an approach toward it. 
There ia nct on entire coincidence: the latter of these 
vices may Le considered as resulting solely from the 
defect of what is good in principle and disposition, the 
former from the acquisition of what is evil in the ex- 
treme; bat there is a close connection between them, 
and an insensible gradation from the one to the other. 
To accustom one's self to treat the Sovereign of the 
universe with irreverent familiarity is the firet step, 
malign)y to arraign his attributes and revile his rrov- 
idence is the last.—Watson, Theol. Dict. 8. v. 

As blasphemy by the old law (Exod. xx, 7; Lev. 
xix, 12; xxiv, 10; Deut. v, 11) was punished with 
death, po the laws of Justinian also directed that blas- 
phemers should be put to death. The Church ordered 
their excommunication, In the Church of Rome cases 
of notarious blasphemy are reserved, By the laws of 
England and of many of the Unitod States, blasphemies 
of God, as denying His being or providence, and all 
contumelious reproaches of the Lord Jesus Christ, pro- 
fane scoffing at the Holy Bible, or expoaing it to con- 
tempt, are offences punishable by fine, imprisonment, 
cte, (Blackstone, Cumsmentaries, Lk. iv, ch. iv). By 
the statute of 9 and 10 William III, ch. 32, if any 
one shall deny cifher of the Persons of the Trinity to be 
God, or assert that there are more than one God, of 
deny Christianity to be true, for the first offence, is 
rendered incapable of any office; for the second, ad- 
judged incapable of suing, being executor or guardian, 
teceiving any gift or legacy, and to be imprisoned for 
years. According to the law of Scotland, blasphemy 
is punished with death: theee lawa, however, in the 
present age, are not enforced; and by the statate of 
58 George IJ], ch, 160, the words in italics were omit- 
ted, the Legislature thinking, perhape, that epiritual 
offences should be left to be punished by the Deity, 
vate not by homan statutes.—Buck, s. v. 

e early Christians distinguished blaspbemy es of 
three kinds: 1. The blasphemy of apostates a lap- 
#4, whom the heathen persecutors had obliged not 
only to deny, but to curse Christ. 2. The blasphewy 
of beretics and other profane Christians, 8, The bla 
phemy against the Holy Ghost. The first kind fs re 


abusive language, against whomsoever it be vented, | ferred to in Pliny, who, in giving Trajan an account 
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of some Christians that apostatized in time of perseca- 
tion, says, ‘' They all worshipped his image, and the 
image of the gods, and also cursed Christ." That this 
was the ordinary mode of renouncing the Christian re- 
ligion appears from the demand which the proconsul 
made tu Polycarp, and Polycarp’s reply. He bade him 
revile Christ, to whom Polycarp replied, ‘These eighty- 
six years I have served him, and he never did me any 
harm: how, then, can I blaspheme my King and my 
Saviour?" Heresy was sometimes reputed blasphemy, 
and was punished by the same penalty.—Buck, «. v. 
III. The blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is variously 
understood. Some apply it to the sin of lapsing into 
idolatry; others to a denial of the proper Godhead of 
Christ; others to a denisl of the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, Others place this sin in a perverse and mali- 
cious ascribing of the works of the Holy Spirit to the 
power ofthe devil. Augustine resolves it into obstina- 
cy in opposing the methods of divine grace, and con- 
tinuing in this obduracy to the end of life. The pas- 
sages in the N. T. which speak of it are Matt. xii, 81, 
82; Mark lii, 28, 29; Luke xil, 10. These passages 
are referred by many expositors to continued and ob- 
atinate resistance of the Gospel, which issues in final 
unbelief. This, they argue, is not be- 
cause the blood of Christ cannot cleanse from such a 
sin, nor because there is any thing in its own nature 
which separates it from all other sins, and places it 
beyond the reach of forgiveness, but simply because 
so long as a man continues to disbelleve he volunta- 
rily excludes himself from mercy. In this sense, ev- 
ery sin may be styled unpardonable, because forgive- 
ness is incompatible with an obstinate continuance in 
sin. One principal objection to this view is that it 
generalizes the sin, whereas the Scripture represents it 
as specific, and discountenances the idea that it ts of 
frequent occurrence. The case referred to by Christ 
is this: He cured s demonisc who was blind and 
dumb. The Pharisees who stood by and witnessed 
the miracle, unable to deny the fact, ascribed it to the 
agency of the devil. Not only did they resist the cv- 
idence of the miracle, but they were guilty of the 
wicked and gratuitous calamny that Christ was in 
league with the powers of darkness, It was not only 
a ein of thought, but one ofopen speech. It consisted 
in attributing to the power of Satan those unquestion- 
able miracles which Jesus performed by “the finger 
of God," and the power of the Holy Spirit; nor have 
we any safe ground for eztendirg it to include all sorts 
of wiling (aa distinguished from wilful) offences, be- 
sides this one limited and special sin. Im both the 
cases referred to, speaking agaist is mentioned as the 
sin. ‘Whosoever speaketh a word against tho Son 
of Man;’” \ Whoscever 9 against the Holy 
Ghost,” The Spirit dwolls in Christ, and, therefore, 
such imputations were calumnies, against the Holy 
Ghost. The sin betokened a state of mind which, by 
its awful criminality, excluded from all interest in 
Christ. There is no connection between this awful 
sin and those mentioned in Heb. vi, 4-8; x, 26-81, 
There may be dangerous approximations té such a sin. 
When men can ridicule and contemn religion and its 
ordinances; when they can sport-with the work of the 
Holy Ghost on the human heart; when they can per- 
sist in a wilful disbelief of the Holy Scriptures, and 
cast contemptuous slanders upon Christianity, which is 
“the ministration of the Spirit,” they are approaching 
@ fearful extremity of guilt, and certainly in danger 
of putting themselves beyond the reach of tho arm of 
Mercy. Some persons, when first awakened to discover 
the awful nature and aggravations of thelr own eins, 
have been apprehensive that they have fallen into this 
sin, and in danger of giving themselves up to despair. 
This is a device of the devil to keep them from Christ. 
The very fear is a proof they are free from the awful 
crime, Tho often misunderstood expression, ‘' It shall 
not be forgiven him, neither in this world,” ctc., is a 
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direct application of a Jewish phrase in allusion to a 
Jewish error, and will not bear the inferences so often 
extorted from it. According to the Jewish school no- 
tions, the person blaspbeming the name of God could 
not be pardoned by sacrifice, nor even the day of 
atonement, but could only be absolved by death. In 
refutation of this tradition, our Lord used the phrase to 
imply that ‘ blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall 
not be bi plc neither before death, nor, as you vain- 
ly dream, by means of death” (Lightfoot, I/or. Llebr. ad 
loc.). lt is difficult to discover the ‘‘sin unto death” 
noticed by the apostle John (1 John v, 16), although 
it has been generally thought to coincide with the blas. 
phemy against the Holy Spirit; but the language of 
John does not afford duta for pronouncing them one 
and the same. The first three Gospels alone describe 
the blasphemy which shall not be forgiven: from it the 
gin unto death” stands apart. (See Licke, Bricfe 
d, Apostels Johannes, 2d od. 805-817 ; Campbell, Prelim- 
inary Dies, Diss, ix, pt. ii; Olshausen, Comm. pt. 459 
aq. Am. ed. ; Watson, Theol. Dict. s.¥.; Princeton Rev. 
July, 1846, art. li). Seo UxpasponaBLe Srx, 


Blast, 09 a noun (in the sense of current of air), is 
the rendering in the Auth. Vers. of Tr31¢2, neshamah’ 
(2 Sam. xxii, 16; Psa. xviil, 15), ‘‘ breath,” as else- 
where, or of 1759, ru’ach (Exod, xv, 6; Josh. vi, 5; 2 
Kings xix, 7; Job iv, 9; Isa. xxv, 4; xxxvil, 7), 
“wind” or ‘‘spirit,” as elsewhere; as a verb, etc. (in 
the sense of blighting), it represents the Hcb. roots 
STD, shadaph’, or D', ehadam’, always spoken of tho 
lasting of crops (Deut. xxviii, 22; 1 Kings viii, 87; 
2 Chron. vi, 28; Amos iv, 9; Hag. il, 17), especially 
of grain (Gen. xli, 6, 28, 27), often ru‘lden (2 Kings 
xix, 26; Isa, xxxvii, 27), apparently by o hot wind 
(Hackett, JUustra. of Script. p. 135). 

Blastares, Matru.zvs, a Basilian monk, who, in 
the year 1335, made a collection of ecclesiastical can- 
ons and constitutions, to which he added another of 
the civil law, and arranged thom alphabetically under 
808 heads; he called tho whole Synfagma. This work 
is given, Gr. and Lat., by Beveridge, in his Pandectw 
Canonum, Another work by him, De caussis seu quas- 
fionibus matrimonii, is printed in Leunclaviue's Jus 
Granco-Romanum.—Hoefor, Biog. Genérale, vi, 218, 

Blastus (BAdorog), a man who was ‘chamber- 
lain’ (eudicularius, o imi rod Korrivog, 1. ©. chief eu- 
nuch) to King Herod Agrippa, or who had the charge 
of his bod-chamber (Acts xii, 20). A.D. 44. Suck 
persons had usually great influence with their masters, 
and hence the importance attached to Blastus’s favor- 
ing the peace with Tyre and Sidon. 


Blatchford, Samvet, D.D., a Presbyterian cler- 
gyman, born in England in 1767, became a Non-con- 
formist minister in 1791, four years later emigrated to 
America, and settled at Bedford, N. Y. From here 
he removed successively to Greenfield, Conn., Strat. 
field, now Bridgeport, and Lansingbarg, N. Y., where 
he resided from 1804 till his death in 1828, part of tha 
time taking charge of the Lansingburg Academy. In 
1908 he received the degree of D.D. from Willlams 
College. Dr. Blatchford was the translator of Moor’s 
Greek Grammar, to which he added various notes. 
‘As a preacher, he was distinguished for ease and 
naturalness, for a te and useful thoughts, and 
an impressive and somewhat imposing manner.” — 
Sprague, Annals, iv, 158. 

Blau, Fruix Awror, professor of theology at 
Mentz, was born 1764. Thoagh a Romanist, he wrote 
0 powerful work against the pretensions of Rome, entl- 
tled “A critical History of Ecclesiastical Infallibility’’ 
(Krit. Geschichte d. kirchl. Unfehibarkeit, Frankf. 1791, 
yo). He was imprisoned on account of the part he 
took at Mentz in 1798 in favor of the French Revo- 
lution, was released, and died Dec. 28, 1798, leaving 


BLAURER 
other books, especially on Worship.—Biog. Unio. 
575; Landon, Loci, Dict. fi, 291. 
Blaurer (or Blarer, Blaarer), Amsrosivs, one 


of the Swiss Reformers, was born at Constance in 1492. 
He became a Benedictine at an early ege, and prior of 
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ishea among the heathen nations (comp. Pompon. Let 
De Sacerdot. cap. 6; Herodot. ii, 88; Iliad, i, 66; Sex- 
viua, ad Virg. dn. ii, 4).—Kitto, 6. v. 


Bless (473, barak’; sbdoyéw). There are three 


the monastery at Alpirsbach. In 1515 he began toteach ! oy four pointe of view in which acts of blessing may 


Withoat 


the Lutheran doctrines in his monastery. In 1521 he | te considered. 

left the monastery and renounced the monastic vows. | 1, When God is said to bless his people. 
He labored with Ccolampadius and Bucer in spreading ' doubt the inferior is blessed by the superior. When 
the Gospel, and, in connection with them, organized Gq blesses, he bestows that virtue, that efficacy, which 
Protestantism in Ulm. Under the protection of Duke | aders his blessing effectual, and which his blessing 
Ulric of Wartemberg, be was largely instrnmental in lexpreases. His blessings are either temporal or spirit- 
establishing the Reformation in that country. In 1588 | bodily or mental; but in every thing they are 
he removed to Constance, and made that city the cen- | productive of that which they impart. God's bles 
tre of bis active and disinterested labors. In 1548 hoe ‘ings extend into the fature life, as his aseimase 
removed to Winterthur, and labored as minister there, ; ra of that blessedness which, in infinite fulness, 
and in Biel and other places, until his death at Win-' aweits in himself (Gen. i, 22; xxiv, 85; Job xiii, 12; 


terthur, Dec, 6, 1564.—Keim, A. Hlarer, 
(Stuttg. 1860); Pressel, A. Blawrer’s, des 
i , Leben und Schriften (Stuttg. 

1860) ; Studien u. Kritiken, 1861, Heft. 2. 

Blayney, Bexzammm, D.D., an English divine and 
professor, was educated at Worcester College, Oxford, 
In 1787 he there took his degree of doctor in divinity, 
and became regius professor of Hebrew. He was also 
canon of Christ’s Church, and rector of Polshot in 
Wiltshire, whero he died in 1801. Dr. Playney was 


eminent as a Hobrew critic. He took great pains in: 


editing the Oxford Bible (1769, 4to), and greatly im- 
proved the marginal references. Among his writings 
are A Dissertation by Way of Inquiry into Daniel's Sev- 
enty Weeks (Oxford, 1775, 4to): —Jeremiah and Lam- 
entations; a mo Translation, with Notes (8d ed. Lond. 
1836, 8vo):—Zechariah ; a new Translation, with Notes, 
critical, philological, etc. (Oxford, 1797, 4to). 

Bleek, Friroricn, a distinguished German theolo- 
gien, born July 4, 1793, at Arenabok in Holstein, died 
at Bonn Feb, 27,1859. He studied theology at the uni- 
versities of Kiel and Berlin; in the latter place under 
De Wette, Schlelermacher, and Neander. In 1818 he 
commenced giving theological lectures at Berlin, was 
appointed in 1829 extraordinary professor, and in 1829 
ordinary professor at the University of Bonn, 
writings are ospecially distinguished for keenness of 
investigation. His principal work is Der Brief an dis 
Hebréer, 8 German translation of and commen! 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Berl, 1828-40, 4 vola). 


In another work, Beitrdge sur Evangelientvink (Berl. 
1846), he defended the authenticity of the Gospel of 
Jobn against the attacks of the Tabingen school, Be- 


sides these two largor works, Bleek wrote many valu- 
able articles for theological journals. Several impor- 
tant works of Bleek were published after his death, viz. : 
Introd, to the O. T. (Einleit, in das A. T.; ed. by J. F. 
Bleek and A, Kamphausen, Berl. 1860); Introd. to the 
N. T. (Einleit, in das N. T.; od. by J. F. Block, Berl. 
1862); Comm, on three first Gospels (Synopt, Erklarung 
d:r drei ersten Evang, ; ed. by 1H. Holtzman, Lpz. 1862) ; 
Lect. on the Revelation ( Vorlesungen iiber dis Apoc. ; ed. by 
Th. Hossbach, Berl, 1862).—Herzog, Supplem. 1, 207. 


Blemiah (652, papoc; once b}3M, blear-eyed, 
Lev, xxl, 20). There wore various kinds of blemishes, 
{, e. imperfections or deformities, which excluded men 
from the priesthood, and animals from being offered in 
sacrifice. These blemishes are described in Lev, xxi, 
17-28; xxil, 19-26; Deut. xv, 21. We learn from 
the Mishna (Zebachim, xii, 1; Becoroth, vil, 1) that 
temporary blemishes excluded a man from the 
hood only as long as those blemishes continued, The 
rule concerning animals was extended to im 
of the inward parts: thus, if an animal, free from ont- 
ward blemish, was found, after being slain, internally 
defective, It was not offered in sacrifice, The natural 
feeling that only that which was in a perfect condition 
was fit for sacred purposes, or was a becoming offering 


der ‘ Pea, xlv,2; civ, 24,28; Luke xi, 9-18; James i, 17). 


2. When men are said to Liess God, as in Pea. ciii, 
1,2; exlv, 1-8. We are not, then, to su the di- 
1 vine Being, who is over all, and in himself blessed for- 
evermore, is capable of receiving any eugmentation of 
[nee Secpaaee oma of the creatures which he bas 
| Made: such a eapitslbon; sb k-woukt imply something 


of imperfection in the divine nature, must ever be re- 
| jected with abhorrence; and therefore, when creatures 
that and dominion, and honor, and glory, and 
blessing which it is equally the duty and joy of his 
creatures to render. So that blessing on the paft of 
| man is an act of thanksgiving to God for his mercies, 
or rather for that special mercy which, at the time, 
occasions the act of blessing; as for permderinees 
3. Men are said to bless their fellow-creatares when, 
as in ancient times, in tho spirit of prophecy they pre- 
dicted bleasings to come upon them. From the time 
God entered into covenant with Abraham, and 
promised extraordinary blessings to his posterity, * 
| appears to have been customary for the father of each 
' stely previous to his death, to call his children around 
| him, and to inform them, according to the knowledge 
which it had pleased God to give him, how and in 
what manner the Divine blessing conferred upon Abra- 
ham was to descend among them. Upon these occa 
ma the patriarchs enjoyed a Divine illumination, 
a prophetic oracle, foretelling events with the utmost 
‘ certainty, and extending to tho remotest period of time 
| (see Bush, Notes cn Gen. in loc.). Thas Jacob blessed 
his sons (Gen. xlix, 1-28; Heb. xi, 21), and Moses 
the children of Israel (Deut. xxiii, 1-29). The bless- 
ings of men were also good wishes, personal or official, 
of all good for the welfare of the subject of them ; thus 
Melchisedek blessed Abraham (Gen. xiv, 19; Heb. 
vil, 1, 6,7), The form of blessing prescribed in the 
Hebrew ritual (Num. vi, 23-27) which Jehovah com- 
manded Moses to instruct Aaron and bis descendants 
to bless the . is admirably simple and sab- 
make his face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 
thee: the Lord lift up his countenance upon theo, 
and give thee peace’ (Hiner, De benedictions sacerd. 
Jen. 1712). It was pronoanced standing, with a load 
voice, and with the hands rulsed toward heaven (Lake 
xxiv, 60). National blessings and ‘wero some- 
4. David says, “I will take the cup of salvation, 
and call upon the name of the Lord” (Psa. cxvi, 18). 
The phrase appears to be taken from the custom of the 
Jews in their thank-offerings, in which a feast was 
made of the remainder of their sacrifices, when, among 
other rites, the master of tho feast took a cup of wine 


bless the adorable Creator, they only ascribe to him 
thanks are rendered to God, or for any other 
: family, in the direct line, or line of promise, immedi- 
een under its influence their benediction was deemed 
and, as it ware, a peculiar kind of prayer to the Author 
lime: ‘The Lord bless thee, and keep thee: the Lord 
times pronounced (Deut. xxvil, 12-26; xxvili, i, 68). . 
{n his hand, and soleranly blessed God for it, and for 
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the mercies which were then acknowledged, and gave 
it to all the guests, every one of whom drank in his 
turn, See Cur. To this custom it is supposed our 
Lord allades in the institution of the cup, which is also 
called “the cup of blessing" (1 Cor. x, 16), See Pass- 
over, At the family feasts also, and 
of the Passover, both wine and bread were in this sol- 
emn and religious manner distributed, and God was 
blessed, and his mercies acknowledged. They blessed 
God for thelr present refroshment, for their deliver. 
ance out of Egypt, for the covenant of circumcision, 
and for the law given by Moses; they prayed that 
God would be merciftl to his people Israel, that he 
would send the prophet Elijah, and that he would ren- 
der them worthy of the kingdom of the Meseiab. In 
the Moaaic law, the manner of blessing was appointed 
by the lifting up of hands, and we see that our Lord 
lifted up his hands and blessed his disciples. See 
Brnxpictiow. 

Blessing, Valley of See Brnacuan, 

Blind (743, iever’, ru¢ddc). The frequent occur- 
rence of blindness in the East has always excited the 
astonishment of travellers. Volney says that out of 
@ hundred persons in Cairo he has met twenty quite 
blind, ten wanting one eye, and twenty others having 
, their eyes red, purulent, or blemished (Travels in Egypt, 
i, 224), This is princlpally owing to the Egyptian 
ophthalmia, which is endemic in that country and on 
the qoast of Syria. Small-pox is another great causc 
of blindness in the East (Volmey, /.c.), Still other 
causes gre the quantities of dust and sand pniverized 
by the sun’s intense heat; the perpetual glare of light ; 
the contrast of the heat with the cold sea-air on the 
coast, where blindness is specially prevalent; the dews 
at night while people sleep on the roofs ; old age, etc. ; 
and perhaps, more than all, the Mohammedan fataliam, 
which leads tn a neglect of the proper remedies in time. 
Ludd, the ancient Lydda, and Ramleh, enjoy s fearful 
notoriety for the number of blind persons they contain. 
The common saying fs that in Ludd every man is 
either blind or has but one eye. Jaffa ts said to con- 
tain 500 blind out of a population of 5000 at most. 
There is an asylam for the blind In Cairo (which at 
present contains 300), and their conduct is oftcn tar- 
bulent and fanatic (Lane, Mod. Fg. i, 89, 292). 

In the New Testament blind mendicants ore fre- 
quently mentioned (Matt, ix, 27; xil, 22; xx, 80; xxl, 
24; John v, 8), and “opening the eyen of the biind’’ 
is mentioned in prophecy as a peculiar attribute of the 
Messiah (Isa. xxix, 18, etc.). The Jews wero special- 
ly charged to treat the blind with compassion and care 
(Lev. xix, 4; Deut. xxvii, 18), The blindness of Bar- 
Jesus (Acts xiii, 6) was miracolously uced, and 
of its natare we know nothing. Some have attempt- 
ed (on the ground of Luke’s profession as a physician) 
to attach a technical meaning to dyAtig and oedrog 
(Jahn, Bibl. Arch. § 201), viz. a spot or ‘thin tunicle 
over the cornea,” which vanishes naturally after a 
time ; for which the same term, dyAvc, le made use of 
by Hippocrates (Ilpoppyrixcy, il, 215, ed. Kobn), who 
says that dydbec disappear provided no wound 
has been inflicted, Before such an inference can be 
drawn, we must be sure that the writers of the New 
Testament were not only acquainted with the writings 
of oka een but were also accustomed to a strict 
medical terminology. In the anme way analogies are 
quoted for the use of ealiva (Matt. viii, 28, etc.) and 
of fish-gall in the case of the Aswxwye of Tobias; but, 
whatever may bo thought of the latter Instance, it is 
very obvious that in the former the saliva was no more 
instrumental in the cure than the touch alone would 
have been (Trench, On the Miracles at Matt. ix, 27). 
The gr naps by the expression dyAvc may re- 
fer to.the of the blind person, or to the ap- 
pearance of the eye, and in both cases the haziness 
amay have been referrible to any of the other trans- 
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that | was Paal (Acts {x, 9). 
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parent media as well as to the cornea, Examples of 
blindness from old age occur in Gen. xxvii, 1; 1 Kings 
xiv, 4; 1 Sam, iv, 15. The Syrian army that came to 
apprehend Elisha was suddenly smitten with blindness 
in e miraculous manner (2 Kings vi, 18), and so also 
dness is sometimes threat- 
ened in the Old Testament as a punishment (q. v.) for 
disobedience (Deut. xxviii, 28; Lev. xxvl, 16; Zeph. 
i, 17). Blindness wilfully inflicted for political or 
other purposes was common in the East, aud is alluded 
to in (1 Sam. xi, 2; Jer. xxii, 12). That 
calamities are always the offspring of crime is a preju- 
dice which tho depraved nature of man is but too 
a to Sane talee ai ceed sam time of ove 
were greatly u ¢ power of this ja 
A modern traveller says, ‘‘ The Hindoos Cri 
ese very commonly attribute their misfortunes to tho 
ons of a former state of existence, and I re- 
member being rather struck with the seriousness of a 
cripple, who attributed his condition to the anknown 
faults of his former lifo.” On seeing a man who had 
been born blind, the disciples of our Lord fell into tho 
same mistake, and asked him, ‘‘ Who did ain, this man 
or his its, that he was born blind?" (John ix, 2), 
Jeans solved the difficulty by miraculous- 
ly giving him the use of bis siyht. See Ere. 
Blindness is = term often used in Scripturo to denote 
ignorance or a want of discernment in divine things, 
as well as the belog destitute of natural sight (Iss. vi, 
10; xlfl, 18,19; Matt. xv,14). ‘* Blindness cf heart” 
is the want of understanding arising from the {nfiu- 
ence of vicious passions, while '' ess of heart” is 
stubborness of will and absence of moral feeling (xs- 
pworg, Mark iii, 5; Rom. xi, 25; Eph. tv, 18). 


Blindfold (xipcdrtmrw, to cover about, ec. the 
eyes). This treatment which our Saviour received 
from his persecutors originated from a sport which was 
common among children in ancient times, in which it 
was the practice firat to blindfold, then to strike, then 
to ask who gave the blow, and not to let tho person go 
until he had named the one who had struck him. It 
was used in reproach of our blessed Lord, as a prophet 
or divine teacher, and to expose him to ridicule (Luke 
xxii, 64). 

Blomfield, Cxaries Jans, bishop of London, 
was born May 29, 1786, at Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, 
where his father was a schoolmaster. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and graduated in 1803 
as third wrangler. The first-published frult of bis 
philologica! studies was an edition of nerenewny of 
Aschylus, which appeared in 1810, was follow- 
ed by the Seven against Thebes, 1812, the Persians, the 
Choephore, and the Agamemnon. A valnable edition 
of Callimachus was published under his supervision in 
1824, In 1812 he edited, in connection with Rennel, 
the Muse Cantabrigienses, and with Bonk the Posthu- 
mous Tracts of Porson, a work which he followed, two 
years lator, by editing alone the Adsersdria Poreoni. 
But, besides these, he is known to have written numer- 
ous critical papers on Greek literature, some of them 
of a rather trenchant character, {n the quarterly re- 
views and classical journals, and he compiled in 1828 
a Greek grammar for schools. His first preferment 
was to the living of Warrington, 1610, ond in the samo 
year ho received that of Dunton in Eseox. In 1819 
he became chaplain to Howley, bishop of London, and 
very soon after became rector of St. Botolpb, Bishops- 
gato, London, and archdeacon of Colchester. In 1824 
ho was taised to the bench as bishop of Chester, and 
in 1628 he succeeded Dr, Howley as bishop of Lon- 
don, in which eee he remained until his death, Aug. 5, 
1857. During his incumbency thers were built in his 
diocese a number of churches beyond all comparison 
greater than in the presidency of any other bishop 
since the Reformation; and one of his latest public 
acts was an earnest appeal, seconded by a large sub- 
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to rales fands to construct es many churches 
asthe Census Report showed to be needed to meet the 
wants of the metropolis, His theological are 
Five Lectures on Jokn's Gospel (Lona. 1828, 12mo) :— 
Tweloe Lectures on tha Acta (Lond. 1828, 8vo, which edi- 
tion includes also the Lectures on John):—Sermone at 
8t. Bololph's, (Lond. 1829, 8v0):—Sermons on the Church 
(Lond. 1842, 8vo); bealdes various occasional sermons, 
charges, pamphlets, etc. See Biber, Bishop Blomfield 
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4 does not appear to be interdicted. The words 
Lev. vil, 26, only expressly mention thet of birds 
cattle. This accords, however, with the reasons 
assigned for the prohibition of blood, inasmuch as fishes 
could not be offered to the Lord, although they formed 
a significant offering in heathen religions. To this is 
to be added that the apostles and elders, assembled in 
council at Jerusalem, when desirous of settling the ex- 
tent to which the ceremonial observances were bind- 


and his Times (Lond. 1857); Memoir of Bp. Blomfield, | ing upon the converts to Christianity, renewed the in- 


by his Son (Lond. 1862); Christ, Remembrancer, xlty, 
886; English Cyclopedia, s. v. 


to abstain from blood, and it with 


"| things offered to idols (Acts xv, 29). It is perhaps 


Blondel, Davin, one of the most learned theolo. | Worthy of notice here that Mohammed, while profers- 


gians of a learned age, waa born at Chdlons-sur-Marne 
in 15091, and became a minister among the French 
Protestants in 1614. In 1619 he published his Mfodeste 
déclaration de la sincérité et veritd des églises reformées 
ig In 1681 he was nominated professor at Saumur. 

e synod of Charenton in 1645 fixed him at Paris 
with a pension of 1000 Livres, in order that he might 
have means and lelaure to write for tho Protestant 
cause. In 1650 he was invited to Amsterdam to suc- 


ceed Voesius in the chair of , and there he 
caught a cold in the eyes, which de him of sight 
for the rest of his days, He died April 6, 1655, His 
writings, both polemical and are still of 


t value to Protestantism. Among them are, 1, 
‘amilier éclairciesement, etc.; a treatise on the debated 
question about the existence of ‘Pope Joan,” which 
he decides in the negative ancora. 1647, 1649, 
i es; to 


the Sibyls, translated 
list is given by MNiceron, vill, 48; eee also Haag, La 
France Protestante, ii, 806. 


Blood (©3, dam; alua: both occasionally used, by 
Hebraism, in the plural with a sing. sense), the red 
fluid circulating in the veins of men and animals. The 
term is employed in Scriptare In a variety of senses. 

1, As Food.—To blood is ascribed in Scripture the 
mysterious sacredness which belongs to life, and God 


reserved it to Himeelf when allowing man the domin- | ;° 


ion over and the use of the lower animals for food, etc. 
(See Thomson, Lend and Book, 1, 186.) In Gen. ix, 
4, whero the use of animal food is allowed, it is first 
absolutely forbidden to eat “fleah with its soul, its 
blood ;”” which e: n, were it otherwise obscure, 
is explained by the mode in which the same terms aro 
be rr a t. dre om hee the Mosaic law the 
jon is re; w wency and emphasis 
although it is neal introduced in connection with 
sacrifices, as in Lev. ill, 7; vil, 26 (in both which places 
blood is coupled in the probibition with the fat of tho 
victims); xvii, 10-14; xix, 2; Deut. xii, 16-28; xv, 
28, In cases where tho prohibition is introduced in 
connection with tho lawful and unlawful articles of 
diet, the reason which is generaliy assigned in the 
text Is that ‘tha blood is the soul," and It ts ordered 
that it be poured on the gronnd like water. But where 
it is introduced in reference to the portions of the vic- 
tim which were to be offered to the Lord, then the 
ae Fc addition to the former reason, ineists that 
lood expiates by the soul” (Lev. xvii, 11, 

This strict injunction not only applied to the Baa 
ites, but even to the strangers residing among them. 
The penalty assigned to its transgrossion was the be- 
ing “cut off from the people,” by which the punish- 
ment of death appears to be intended (comp. Heb. x, 
28), although it is difficult to ascertain whether it was 
inflicted by the sword or by stoning. 

by Michaelis (Jfos, Recht, iv, 45) that the blood of 


It le observed | Ex 


ing to abrogate some of the dietary restrictions of the 
Jewish law (which he asserte were imposed on account 
of the sins of the Jews, Sura iv, 158), still enforces, 
a others, abstinence from blood and from things 
offered to idols (Xoras, Sur. v, 4; vi, 146, ed. Floged). 
Tn direct opposition to this emphatic prohibition of 
blood in the Mosaic law, the customs of uncivilized 
heathens sanctioned the cutting of slices from the Liv- 
ing animal, and the eating of the flesh while quivering 
with life and dripping with blood. Even Saul's army 
committed this , a6 we read in 1 Sam. xiv, 
82; and the prophet also lays it to the charge of the 
Jews in Ezek. xxxili, 26. This practice, according to 
Bruce's testimony, exists at present among the Abys- - 
sinians. Moreover, pagan religions, and that of the 
Pheniclans among the rest, appointed the eating and 
drinking of blood, mixed with wine, as a rite of idola- 
trous worship, and especially in the ceremonial of 
swearing. To this the passage in Psa, xvi, 4 appears 
to alinde (comp. Michaelis, Crifech. Coleg. p. 108, 
where several testimonies on this subject are collected). 
Among Christians different views have been enter- 
tained respecting the eating of blood, some maintain- 
ing that ite prohibition in the Scriptures is to be re- 
garded as merely ceremonial and temporary, while 
others contend that it is unlawful under any cireum- 
stances, and that Christians aro as much bound to ab- 
stain from it now as were the Jews under the Mosaic 
economy. This they found on the facts that when an- 
imal food was originally granted to man, there was an 
express reservation in the article of the blood; that 
this grant was made to the new parents of the whole 
human family after the flood, consequently the tenure 
by which any of mankind are permitted to eat animals 
in every cass accompanied with this restriction; 
that there never was any reversal of the prohibition ; 
that most express injunctions were given on the point 
in the Jewish code; and that in the New Testament, 
instend of thero being the least bint Intimating that we 
are freed from the obligation, it is deserving of partic. 
alar notice that at tho very time when the Holy Spirit 
declares by the epostles (Acts xv) that the Gentiles 
are free from the yoke of circumcision, abstinence from 
blood ts explicitly enjoined, and the action thus pro- 
hibited is classed with idolatry and fornication. After 
the time of Augustine the rule began to be held mere- 
ly as a temporary injunction. It was one of the 
grounds alleged by the early apologists against the 
calumnice of the enemies of Christianity that, eo far 
wero they from drinking human blood, it was unlaw- 
fal for them to drink the blood even of irrational an}. 
found haa (Bingham, Orig, Eel D a 
foun ages ig. Ecct. bk. eh, 
v, § 20). See Foon. pie 
2. Sacrificial.—it was a well-established rabbinical 
maxim (Mishna, Yoma, v, 1; Afenachoth, xcifi, 2) that 
the blood of a victim fs essential to atonement (j°% 
HS NOK MES, |. 6, “there is no explation except by 
blood”), a Micke mepecinea ie the author of the 
Epistle to ebrews i¢ aluareexvoiag ob yivi- 
ran Gpeonc, ix, 22). Boe Bahr, Symbol 1, $01 a See 
PLATION, The blood of sacrifices was caught by 
the Jewish priest from the neck of the victim in a be- 
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am. then sprinkled seven times (in the case of birds at | sion had taken place in the cavity of the chest, and 
once shed out) on the altar, i. e, on tts horns, ite base, that the spear penetrated below the level of the fluid. 
or Ite four corners, or on its side above or below a line ing this to have happened, and the wound tw 
running round it, or on the mercy-seat, according to the ' have been inflicted shortly after death, then, in addi- 
quality and purpose of the offering; but that of the ' tion to the water, blood would also have trickled down, 
Passover on the lintel and door-posts (Exod. xil; Lev. or, at any rate, have made its appearance at the mouth 
iv, 6-7; xvi, 14-19; Ugolini, Thes. vol. x and xiii). of the wound, even though none of the large vessels 
There was a drain from the Templo Into the brook Ce- | had been wounded, It is not sufficient to suppose 
dron to carry off tho blood (Maimon. apud Cramer de thet the tdinm was pierced; and, if effusion had 
Ard Exter. Ugolint, vili). It sufficed to ponr the ani- taken place there, it might also have taken place in 
mal's blood on the earth, or to bury it, as a solemn | the cavities of the pleura; but, during health, neither 
Tendering of the life to God. See Sacnirrox. _ the pericardiam nor the pleura contains fluid, being 
8. Homicidal.—tIn this respect ‘‘ blood” le often used ' merely lubricated with moisture on their internal or 
for life: God ‘‘ will require the blood of man ;”” he will | opposing surfaces, so as to allow of free motion to the 
ponish murder in what manner scevor committed | heart and lungs, 
(Gen, ix, 5). ‘' His blood be upon us’ (Matt. xxvii, | It ia more probable, however, from all the symptoms 
25), let the guilt of bis death be imputed to us. ‘The ' in the case, that the immediate pathological cause of 
voice of thy brother's blood crieth;" the murder com- ' Christ's death was a proper rupture of the heart. The 
mitted on him crieth for vengeance (Gen. iv, 10). | chief of these particulars are the following: (1.) The 
“The avenger of blood;” he who is to avenge the suddenness of his death, which so Pilate 
death of his relative (Num, xxxv, 24,27). The priesta (Mark xv, 44), who was accustomed to see sufferers 
under the Mosaic law were constituted judges between linger for days upon the crows. See Cavcirr. (2.) 
“blood and blood,” that fs, in criminal matters, and | The loud cries just bofore expiring, which usually ao- 
when the Jife of man was at stake; they had to deter-' company the sense of suffocation resulting from the 
mine whether the murder were casual or voluntary, | congestion of blood at the heart in such cases. (8.) 
whether a crime deserved death or admitted of remis- | The sanguineous effusion from the pores that occurred 
sion (Deut. xvii, 8). In case of human bloodshed, a! in the garden the preceding night during 4 similar 
mysterious connection is observable between the curss | paroxysm: of mental and physical tension, (4,) The 
of blood and the earth or land on which it is shed, | separation of the serum (“* water’) from th 


6 crassamen- 
which becomes polluted by it; and the proper expia- 
tion is the blood of the shedder, which every ota had 
thus an interest in exacting, and was bound to seek 
(Gen. iv, 10; ix, 4-6; Num. xxxv, 83; Pea. cvi, 88), 
See AVENGER oF Broop. In the case of a dead body 
found and the death not accounted for, the guilt of 


blood attached to the nearest city, to be ascertained by | 


measurement, antil freed by prescribed rites oh expe: 
tion (Deat. xxi, 1-9). The guilt of murder is one for 
which a sa ” was forbidden (Num, xxxv, 81). 
See Munpza, 

4. In @ slightly metaphorical sense, ‘‘ blood’ some- 
times means race or nature, by virtue of relationship 
or consanguinity: God “hath made of one blood all 
nations of men” (Acts xvii, 26). It is also used as 
the symbol of slanghter and mortality (Tea. axxiv, 8; 
Ezek. xiv, 19). It also denotes every kind of prema- 
ture death (Kzek, xxxii,6; xxxix, 18), ‘The bold 
imagery of the prophet," says Archbishop Newcome, 
‘ia founded on the custom of invitations to feasta after | 
sacrifices; kings, princes, and tyrants being expreased 
by rama, bulls, and he-goats.’” Blood is sometimes 
put for sanguinary purposes, as in Isa. xxxill, 15, ‘He 
that stoppeth his ears from hearing of blood,’’ or, more 

ly, who stoppeth his ears to the pro; of blood- 
shed. To ‘wash the feet In blood’’ (Pas. Ivili, 10) is 


to gain a victory with much slaughter. To ‘build a| 


town with blood” (Hab. il, 12) is by causing the death 
of the oppressed laborers as slaves. 

Wine is called the blood of the grape; ‘He washed 
his garments in wine, and his clothes in the blood of 
gtapes’’ (Gen, xlix, 11), Here the figure is easily 
understood, as any thing of a red color may be com- 
pared to blood. See Wemyss, Symbol, Dict. 6. v. 

F.iesu axp Bioop are placed in 0; to a su- 
perior or spiritual nature: ‘ Flesh and blood hath not 
revealed It unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven” 
(Matt. xvi, 17). Flesh and blood are also opposed to 
the glorified body: ‘‘ Flesh and blood cannot inherit 


| tan (clotted blood") in this case, which can only be 


medically accounted for by this supposition, as other- 
wise the blood would have become coagulated in the 
veins, and no such effusion as above could have occur- 
red, (See Physical Cause of the Death of Christ, by 
Wm, Stroud, M.D., London, 1847, p. 899-420.) 

The puncture by the soldier's spear was therefore 
in the lower part of the pericardium itself, on the &/t 
side, as would moet naturally have resulted from u 
‘thrust with the right band of one standing on the 
| ground and opposite; this alone, had not Christ been 
|already dead, would necessarily have been a fatal 
, wound, 
| Treatises on this subject have been written in Latin 
‘ (Lagd. B. 1648, Lipe. 1688 and since), 

Jacobi (Lips. 1663), Loescher (Viteb. 1697), Quenstedt 
(ib, 1678), Saubert (Helmst. 1676), Sagittarias (Jen. 
| 1678), Schertzer (Twsc. Digputt, 8), Suanten (Rost. 
' 1686), Triller (Viteb. 1775), Wedel (Jen. 1686), Calon 
(Viteb. 1679, 1786), Dreschler (Lips, 1678), Eschen- 
bach (Rost. 1775), Derschow (Jen. 1661), Haferung 
(Viteb, 1782), Koeher (Dread. 1698), Meimmer (Viteb. 
1662), Quenstedt (Viteb. 1668), Wegner (Reg. 1708), 
Hopfner (Lips. 1621), Loeacher (Viteb. 1681), Quen. 
stedt (Viteb. 1681), Schuster (Chemn. 1741). See 
Broopy Swear. 

BLOOD-BAPTISM. In the early Church, one de- 
voted to martyrdom without baptism was reckoned 
among the catechumens; martyrdom, being regarded 
as o fall substitute, was therefore styled blood-baptiom, 
This notion was derived from several es of 
Scripture (Matt. x, 89; Luke xii, 50), When baptism 
was reckoned essential to salvation, martyrdom was 


| also considered a passport to heaven, It was there- 


fore made a substitute for baptism. See Bingham, 
Orig. Eccles. bk. x, ch. il, § 20. 

BLOOD, ISSUE OF (in Heb. 57 351), is in Scrip 
ture applied only to the case of women under menstru- 


the kingdom of God” (1 Cor. xv, 50). They are op- 
posed to evil spirits: ‘‘We wrestle not against flesh | 
and blood,” against visible enemies composed of flesh | 


ation or the flzrus uteri (Lev, xv, 19-80; Matt. ix, 20, 
shat alpoppootea ; Mark v, 25, and Luke viil, 48, odea 
y poos atuarog). The latter caused a permanent 


and blood, ‘but against principalities and powers,"’ legal uncleanness, the former a temporary one, mostly 
ete. (Eph, vi, 12). See Evonarrst. , for seven days; after which the woman was to be pu- 
Boop ap Ware (Jobn xix, 84) are sald to have rified by the customary offering. The ‘bloody flax” 
{seued from our Lord's alde when the soldier pierced | (8veerrepia) in Acts xxviil, 8, where the patient {s of 
him on the cross. The only natural explanation that the male sex, ls probably a medically correct term 
can be offered of the fact Is to suppose that some effn- | (see Bartholini, De Morbis Biblicis, 17). In Matt. ‘ 
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20, the disease alluded to is Aamorrhage; but we are 
not obliged to suppose that it continued unceasingly 
for twelve years, It fs a universal custom, in apeak- 
ing of the duration of # chronic disease, to include the 
intervals of comparative health that may occur during 
ite course; so that when a disease is merely stated 
to have lasted a certain time, we have still to learn, 
whether it was of strictly a continuous type, or wheth- 
er it intermitted. In the present case, as this point 
is left undecided, we are quite at liberty to suppose 
that the disease did intermit, and can therefore under- 
stand why it did not prove fatal even in twelve years. 
It was most likely wéerine in this instance, and henco 
the delicacy of the woman in approaching Christ, and 
ber confusion on being discovered. See Fiux. 

BLOOD-REVENGE, or revenge for bloodshed, was 
regarded among the Jews, as among al] the ancient 
and Asiatic nations, not only as # right, but even as a 
daty, which devolved upon the nearest relative of the 
murdered person, who on this account was called Dyh 
BAN}. goal’ had-dum’, the reclaimer of Mood, or one who 
demands restitution of blood, similar to the Latin sax- 
guinem repetere, See AVENGER oF BLOop, 

1. Jewtsh.—The Mosaic law (Num. xxxv, 81) ex- 
preasly forbids the acceptance of a ransom for the for- 
feited life of the murderer, although it might be saved 
by his seeking an asylum at the altar of the taberna- 
cle in case the homicide way accidentally committed 
(Exod. xxl, 18; 1 Kings i, 60; fi, 28), mn, how- 
ever, in process of time, after Judaism had been fully 
developed, no other sanctuary was tolerated but that 
of the Temple at Jerusalem, the chances of escapo for 
auch a homicide from the hands of the avenger ero ho 
reached the gates of the Temple became Jess in propor- 
tlon to the distance of the spot where the murder was 
committed from Jerusalem; six citice of refuge were 
§n consequence appointed for the momentary safety of 
the murderer in various parts of the kingdom, the 
toads to which were kept in good order to facilitate 
his escape (Deut. xix, 8), Thither the avenger durst 
not follow him, and there he lived in safety until a 
proper examination had taken place before the author- 
ities of the place (Josh, xx, 6, 9), in order to ascertain 
whether the murder was a wilful act or not, In tho 
former case he was instantly delivered up to the god, 
against whom not even the altar could protect him 
(Exod, xxi, 14; 1 Kings ii, 29); In the latter case, 
though he was not actually delivered into the hands 
of the goal, he was notwithstanding not allowed to quit 
the precincts of the town, but was obliged to remain 
thero all his lifetime, or until the death of the high- 
priest (Nom. xxxv, 6; Deut, xix, 8; Josh. xx, 1-6), 
if he would not run the risk of falling into the hands 
of the avenger, and be slain by bim with impunity 
(Num, xxxv, 26; Deut. xix, 6), Thet such a volun- 
tary exile was considered more in the light of o pun- 
ishment for manslaughter than a provision for the spfo 
retreat of the homicide against the revengeful designs 
of the godl, is evident from Num. xxxv, 82, whero it 
is expresely forbidden to release him from bis confinc- 
ment on any condition whatever. That the deceaso 
of the bigh-priest should have been the means of re- 
storing him to liberty was probably owing to the gen- 
eral custom among the ancients of granting free par- 
don to pares jevenyel at trad demise of their legiti- 
mate prince or sovereign, whom the high-priest repre- 
eat in a spiritual sense, among the Jews. These 
wise regulations of the Mosaical law, so far se the 
spirit of the age allowed it, preventod all family ba- 
tred, persecution, and war from ever taking place, os 
was inevitably the case among the other nations, where 
any bloodshed whatever, whether wilful or accidental, 
laid the homicide open to the duty of revenge by tho 
relatives and family of the slain person, who again, 
in their turn, were then almilarly watched and hunted 
by the opposite party, until a family-war of extermi- 
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nation had legally settled itself from generation to gen. 
eration, without the least prospect of ever being brought 
to a peaceful termination. Nor do we indeed find ir 
the Scriptures the least trace of any abuse or mischiet 
ever having arisen from these regulations (comp. 2 
Sam. il, 19 6q. ; fii, 26 eg.), The spirit of all legials- 
tion on the subject has probably been to restrain the 
license of punishmont assumed by relatives, and to 
limit the duration of feuds, The law of Moses was 
very precise in its directions on the subject of retalia- 
thon, See Goex, 

(1,) The wilful murderer was to be put to death 
without of com . The nearest 
relative of the deceased became the authorized avenger 
of blood (S&B, the redsemer, or avenger, as next of kin, 
Gesen. 8, vy. p. 254, who rejects the opinion of Mi- 
chadlis, giving it the sig. of “ polluted,"’ |. e. till the mur- 
der was avenged; Sept. d Yaar Vulg. propin- 
qeus occigs ; Num. xxxv, 19), and was boand to execute 
retaliation himeelf if it lay in his power. The king, 
however, in later times appears to have had the power 
of restraining this license. The shedder of blood wes 
thus regarded as im; and polluted (Num. xxxr, 
16-£1; Deut. xix, 11; 2 Sam. xiv, 7, 11; xvi, &, and 
ill, 29, with 1 Kings il, 81, 88; 1 Chron. xxiv, 22-85). 

@2.) The law of retaliation was not to extend beyond 
tho Immediate offender (Dent. xxiv, 16; 2 Kings xiv, 
6; 2 Chron. xxv, 4; Jer. xxxi, 29, 80; Ezek. xviii 
20; Joseph, Ant. iv, 8, 89), 

(8.) The involuntary shedder of blood was permit- 
ted to tako flizht to one of six Levitical cities, special 
ly appointed out of the 48 as cities of refuge, three on 
each side of the Jordan (Num. xxxv, 22, 28; Deut 
xix, 4-6). The cities were Kedesh, in Mount Napb- 
tali; Shechem, in Mount Ephraim; Hebron, in the hill- 
country of Judah; on the east side of Jordan, Bezer ip 
Reuben; Ramoth, in Gad; Golan, in Manasseh (Josh. 
xx, 7, 8). The elders of the city of refuge were to 
hear his case and protect him till he could be tried be- 
fore the antharities of his own city. If the act were 
then decided to have been involuntary, he was tsken 
back to the city of refuge, round which an orea with 
a radius of 2000 (8000, Patrick) cubits was assigned as 
the limit of protection, and was to remain there in 
aafety till the death of the high-priest for the time 
being. Beyond the limit of the city of refuge the 
revenger might slay him, but after the high-priest’s 
death he might return to his home with impuaity 
(Num, xxxv, 25, 28; Josh. xx, 4, 6). The roads to 
the cltles were to be kept open (Dent, xix, 8), 

To these particulars the Talmndists add, among 
others of an absurd kind, the following; at the cross 
roads posts were erected bearing the word D>px, rv: 
tuge, to direct the fugitive. All facilities of water and 
situation were provided in the cities; no implements 
of war or chase were allowed there. The mothers of 
high-priests used to send presenta to the detained per- 
fona to prevent thelr wishing for the high-priest's 
death. If the fugitive died before the high-priest, his 
bones were sent home after the high-priest’s death 
(P. Fagius in Zarg. Onk. Ap., Rittershus. de Jere 
Aayli, in the Crit, Sacr, vill, 169; Lightfoot, Cent 
Chorogr. c. 60, Op. ii, 208). 

(4.) If person were found dead, the elders of the 
nearest city were to meet in a rough valley untouched 
by the plough, and, washing their hands over a te 
headed heifor, protest their innocence of the deed, and 
deprecate the anger of the Almighty (Deut. xxi, 1-9) 
Sea Homicrpr. 

2. Other Ancient Nations.—The high estimation in 
which stood among the ancient Arabs 
may be judged of from the fact that it formed the sub 
ject of their most beautiful and elevated poetry (comp. 
the Scholiast, Taurisi to the 16th poem To Schaleent 
Excerp, Hamas). Mohammed did not abolish, bat 
modified, that rigorous custom, by allowing the accep 
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ance of a ransom in money for the forfeited life of the 
murderer (Koran, ii, 178-175), and at the worst forbid- 
ding the infliction of any crael or painful death (sid. 
avil, 85). It was, and even still is, a common prac- 
tice among nations of patriarchal habits, that the near- 
eat of kin should, as a matter of duty, avenge the death 
of a murdered relative. The mee | impressions and 
practice on this subject may be gathered from writings 
of a different though very early age and of different 
countries (Gen. xxxiv, 80; Hom. /7, xxili, 84, 88; 
xxiv, 480, 482; Od. xv, 270, 276; Maller on Mechyl. 
Lum. ¢. il, A aod B). Compensation for murder Is 
allowed by the Koran, and he who transgresses after 


this by killing the murderer shall suffer a grievous | for the 


punishment (Sale, Xoran, ii, 21, and xvil, 280), 
Among the Bedouins and other Arab tribes, should 
the offer of blood-money be refused, the “' Thaz,” or 
law of blood, comes into operation, and any person 
within the fifth degree of blood from the homicide may 
be legally killed by any one within the same degree 
of consanguinity to the victim. Frequently the hom- 
{cide will wander from tent to tent over the desert, or 
even rove through the towns and villages on ita bor. 
ders with a chatn found his neck and in rage, begging 
contributions from the charitable to pay the appor- 
tioned blood-money. Three days and four hours are 
allowed to the persons Included within the '' Thar” 
for escape. The right to blood-revenge is never lost, 
excspt as annaolled by compensation: it descends to 
the latest generation. Similar customs, with local dis- 
tinctions, are found in Persia, Abyssinia, among the 
Druses and Circassians (Niebuhr, Deser. de ? Arabie 
p. 28, 80; Voyage, Ul, 850; Burckhardt, Notes on the 
Bedmuims, p. 66, 85; Travels in Arabiz, i, 409, ti, 880; 
Syria, p. 540, 118, 648; Layard, Nin. and Bad. p. 806- 
807; Chardin, Voyages, vi, 107-112). Money-com- 
nsations for homicide are appointed by the Hindoo 
jaw (Sir W. Jones, vol. ili, chap. vil); and Tacitus re- 
marks that among the German nations ‘‘a homicide Is 
atoned by a certain number of sheep or cattle” (Germ, 
21). By the Anglo-Saxon law also, money-compensa- 
tion for homicide, wer-gild, was sanctioned on a scale 
proportioned to the rank of the murdered person (Lap- 
penbderg, fi, 886; Lingard, i, 411, 414). 

Of all the other nations, the Greeks and Romans 
alone seam to have possessed cities of refuge (Serv. ad 
4m, vill, 842; Liv, 1,8; Tac. Ann, ili, 60), of which 
Daphne, near Antioch, seems to have been one of the 
most prominent (2 Macc. iv, 84; comp. Potter's Greek 
Archzol. i, 480), and to have served as a refuge even 
for wilful murderers. The laws and custome of tho 
ancient Greeks [n cases of murder may be gathered 
from the principle laid down by Plato on that head 
(D3 Legib. ix, in t. ix, p. 28 2q.): “Since, according 
to tradition, the murdered person Is greatly irritated 
against the moferer during the firat few mouths after 
the perpetration of the deed, the murderer ought there- 
fore to inflict « punishment upon himself by exiling 
himself from his country for a whole year, and If the 
murdered be a foreigner, by keeping away from his 
country, Ifthe homicide subjects himself to such a 
punishment, it is but fair that the nearest relative 
should be appeased and grant pardon; but in caso he 
does not submit to that punishment, or dares even to 
enter the temple while the guilt of blood is sti!l upon 
his hands, the avangor shall arraign him before the bar 
of justice, where he ist» be punished with the infliction 
ofa double fine. But in case the avenger neglects to 
proceed against him, tho guilt passes over to him (the 
avenger), and any one may take him before the judge, 
who passes on him the sentence of banishment for five 
years.”"—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, sv. See Asyium. 

8. Jn Christendom.—That such institutions are alto- 
gether at variance with the spirit of Christianity may 
be judged from the fact that rovenge, so far from be- 
ing counted a right or duty, was condemned by Christ 
and his apostles as a vice and passion to be shunned 
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(Acts vil, 60; Matt. v, 44; Lake vi, 28; Rom, xii, 14 
8q.; comp. Rom. xill, where the power of executing 
revenge is vested in the authorities alone). 

In Europe the custom of blood-revenge is still prev- 
alent in Corsica and Sardinia, where, bowever, it is 
more the consequence of a vindictive character than 
of an established law or custom. A Corsican never 
passes over an insult without retaliation, either on the 
offender or his family, and this cruel and un-Christian 
custom (vendetta traverea, mutual vengeance) is the 
source of many assassinations, Tho celebrated Gen- 
eral Paoli did his best to eradicate this abominable 
practice, bat his dominion was of too short duration 
effective cure of the evil, which has gained 
ground ever since the firet French Revolution, even 
among the female sex. It {s calculated that abont 
four handred yearly lose their lives in Sar- 
dinia by this atrocious habit (Simonot, Lettres sur la 
Corse, p. 814). See Mcgnen. 

BLOODY SWEAT, According to Luke xxil, 44, 
oar Lord's sweat was '‘as great drops of blood falling 
to the ground.” Michaelis takea the passage to mean 
nothing more than that the drops were as large as fall- 
ing drops of Llood (Aamerk. far Ungzlehrte, ad loc.). 
This, which also appears to be a common explanation, 
is liable to some objection. For, if an ordimary ob- 
sorver compares a fluid which he Is accustomed to see 
colorless, to blood, which {s so well known and so well 
characterized by its color, and does not specify any 

lealar point of resemblance, he would more natu- 
rally be understood to allude to the color, since it is the 
most prominent and characteristic quality, 

There are several cases recorded by the older medi- 
cal writers under the title of bloody sweat. With the 
exception of ono or two Instances, not above suspicion 
of fraud, they have, however, all boen cases of general 
hemorrhagic diseaso, in which blood has flowed from 
different parts of the body, such as the nose, eyes, ears, 
lungs, stomach, end bowels, and, lastly, from variow. 
parts of the skin. The greater number of cases de 
scribed by authors woro observed In women and chil. 
dren, and sometimes in infants. The case of a young 
lady who was afflicted with cutancous hmmorrbage is 
detailed by Mesaporitl in a letter to Valisneri. She is 
noticed to haye been cheerful, although she must have 
suffered greatly from debility and fubrile symptoms 
(PAL. Trans, No. 808, p. 2114). The case of an infant, 
only three months old, affected with the same disease, 
is related by Du Gard (Phil. Trans. No, 109, p. 198). 
A similar case Is described in the Nov. Act. Acad, Nat, 
Cur. iv, 198. See also Eph. Acad, Naf. Cur. obs. 41; 
and, for other references, Copland’s Dict. of Med. it, 
72. Where hemorrhagic diatheals existe, muscular 
exertion, being a powerful exciting cause of all kinds 
of hamorrbage, must likewise give rise to the cutane- 
ous form of the discase.—Kitto, s. v. 

The above are all instances of a cAronic nature, ro- 
sulting from a general diseased state of the blood- 
vessels, and are therefore little in point as illustrating 
the case of our Saviour, whose emotions were the cause 
of this temporary phenomenon while in full health, 
See Acorr. A Inte ingenious and careful writer, 
whose profession qualifies him to judge In the matter 
(The Physical Cause of the Death of Christ, by Wm, 
Stroud, M.D., London, 1847), thus maintains the pos- 
sibility of proper bloody sweat, under strong mental 
exertion, especially in cases of anxlety and terror. 
The author, in brief, gives us the rationale of this 
phenomenon, and then cites a namber of cases in 
which it has actually occurred: “ Perspiration, both 
fensible and insensible, takes place from the mouths 
of emall regularly organized tubes, which perforate 
the skin in all parte of the body, terminating in blind 
extremities internally, and by innumerable orifices on 
the outer surface. These tubes are surrounded by a 
net-work of minute vessels, and penetrated by the ul- 
tlmate ramifications of arteries which, according to the 
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force of the local circulation, depending chiefly on that 
of the heart, discharge either the watery parts of the 
blood in the state of vapor, its grosser ingredients in 
the form of a glutinous liquid, or, in extreme cases, 
the entire blood itself. Get we is replacers 
ating passions, more especially in exc’ an increase 

flow of blood to the skio, ts familiarly illustrated by 
the process of Llushing, either from shame or anger; 
for daring this state the heart beats strongly, the sur- 


face of the body becomes hot and red, and, if the ento- ' 


tion is very powerful, breake ont into a warm and 
copions perspiration, the first step toward a bloody 
sweat'’ (Physical Cause, p. 85,86). See Sweat. 

The following instances of diopedesis, or sweating 
of blood, show that the author's philosophy is not 
without its accompanying facts. Brovity allows us 
only a condensed statement of a few of the Instances 
cited by him (p. 879 sq.). An Italian officer, in 
1552, threatened with a public execution, ‘‘ was so 
agitated at the prospect of an ignominious death that 
he sweated blood from every part of his body.” A 
young Florentine, unjustly ordered to be put to desth 
by Pope Sixtus V, when led to exccu' “through 
excess of grief, waa observed to shed bloody tears, and 
to discharge blood instead of sweat from his wholo 
body ; a circumstance which many rogarded as certain 
proof that nature condemned the severity of a sentence 
so cruelly hastened, and invoked ce against 
the magistrate himself, as therein guilty of murder.” 
Tn the Ephemerides, it is stated that ‘a young boy, 
who, having taksn part in a crime for which two of 
his elder brothers were hanged, was oxposed to public 
view under the gallows on which they were oxccuted, 
and was there observed to sweat Llood from his whole 
body." Maldonato montions ‘‘a robust and healthy 
man at Paris, who, on hearing sentence of death paseod 
upon him, was covered with a bloody sweat.” Other 
instances of the same kind also are onrecord. Schenck 
gives the case of ‘‘a nun who fell into the hands ofsol- 
diers; and on seeing herself encompassed with swords 
and daggers, threatening instant death, was so ter- 


given, who ‘was so alarmed by a storm that through 
fear he fell down, and his face sweated blood, which, 
during the whole continuance of the starm, returned 
like ordinary sweat," Catharine Merlin, of Chambery, 
at the age of forty-six, being strong and hale, received 
a kick from a bullock in the pit of tho stomach, which 
was followed by vomiting blood. This having been: 
suddenly stopped by her medical attendants, the blood 
made its way through the pores of various parts of 
her body, the discharge recurring usually twice in 
twenty-four hours, It was preceded by a prickly sen- 
sation, and preasure on the skin would accelerate the 
flow and increase the quantity of blood. Tho Afedico- 
Chirurgical Reciew for Oct, 1881, gives the case of a 
female subject to hysteria, who, when the hyateric 
paroxysm was protracted, was also subject to this 
bloody perspiration. And in this caso she continued 
at different times to be affected with it for three 


months, when it gave way to local bleoding and oth- | 


or strong revulsive measures. But the caso of tho 
wretched Charles IX of France is ono of the most strik- 
ing that has as yet occurred. The account Is thus 
given by De Mezoray: ‘* After the vigor of his youth 
and the energy of his courage had long struggled 
against his discase, he was at length reduced by it to 
his bed at tho castle of Vincennes, about tho &th of 
May, 1574. During tho last two weeks of his life his 
constitution made strange efforts. He was affected 
with spasms and convulsions of extreme violence. 
He tossed and agitated himself continually, and his 
blood gushed from all the outlets of his body, even 
from the pores of his skin; so that on one occasion he 
was found bathed in a bloody sweat.” From these 
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‘and other instances that might be cited, it is clearly 
| evident that the sweating of blood may be produced 
: by intense mental emotion. The instances of it are 
‘comparatively rare, it is true, but, nevertheless, per- 
' fectly well authenticated. See BLoop amp Wares. 
Blossom (asually 173, nets), the flower of s tree 
(Gen. xl, 10). The almond rod of Aaron, which, by 
the miraculous power of God, was made to bud and 
blessom and bring forth almonds (Num. xvii, 8), was, 
‘in the opinion of some commentators, a very suitable 
emblem of Him who first arose from the grave; and 


leaves and fruit after it was laid up im the 

and some writers are of opinion that the idea 
thyraus, or rod encircled with vine branches, which 
Bacchus was represented to bear in his hand, was bor- 
rowed from some tradition concerning Aaron’s rod that 
blossomed. Soe AAnox; Rop. 


Blot. To blot out (Mm9, machah’) signifies to ob- 
literate; therefore to blot ont Hving things, or the 


| forgive 
book 


Ixix, 28). When the passage 
referred to above, pray thee, out of thy 
book which thou hast written,” we are to understand 
| tho written book merely as a metaphorical expression, 
' allading to the records kept in ths wert eal 


| ting the name of the sainta out of the book of life (Bev. 
ili, 5) denotes their final happiness in heaven. 
Blount, Cnastes, a noted English born in 
Upper Holloway in 1664, In 1679 he published his 
Anima mundi, containing a historical account of the 
the condition of 
: the soul after death, This pamphlet created a violent 
| etir, and was condemned by Compton, blahop of Lon- 
‘don. In 1680 he published his most celebrated work, 
viz, the first two booke of Philostratus, containing the 
lifo of Apollonius of Tyana, with philological notes. 
| Pate worse aid So Revre beet Sates Drums epee ot 
Lord Herbert bary, was suppressed as e00n a9 
it appeared, but it was translated into French and pub 
lished in that country. In 1683 his Religio Lasci ap- 
peared anonymously, Blount was a vulgar man, of 
limited learning, and a great plagiarist. He ehot him- 
self in 1698, in despair at the refusal of his firet wife’ 
| sister to marry him, His Miscellaneous Works, with 
a biography, appeared in 1695 (Lond. 12mo),—Macs> 
lay, Hist, Eng. iv, 281; Mosbeim, Ch. Hist. iii, 267; 
Leland, Deistical Writers, ch. tv; Landon, i, 298. 
Blue (M>2h, tels’/e‘h), almost constantly ass 
ciated with purple, occurs repeatedly in Exod. xxv- 
xxxix; also in Nom, iv, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12; xv, 88; 2 
Chron, il, 7,14; ili, 14; Esth. i, 6; viii, 16; Jer. x, 95 
| Exck, xxiil, 6; xxvii, 7, 24; Sept. generally vdaos, 
| dariySvog, and in Ecclus, xl, 4; xlv, 10; 1 Macc. iv, 
| 28; and s0 Josephus, Philo, Aquila, Symmachas, The 
j odotion, Vulgate, and Jerome. (In Esth. i, 6 the 
| word tranelated '* blue” is the same elsewhere render 
ed “linen.'") This color is sapposed to have been ob> 
_ tained from 9 purple shell-fish of the Mediterranea, 
the conchylism of the ancients, the Heliz ianthisa of 
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Linneus (Syet. Nat. t. i, pt. vil, p. 8645; and see 
Forskal's Descriptio Animal. p. 127), called chileon’ 
(7it2" by the ancient Jews, Thus the Peendo-Jona- 
than, in Deut. xxxiil, 19, speaks of the Zebulonites, 
who dwelt at the shore of the great sea, and caught 
chilson, with whose juice they dye thread of a hya- 


cinthine color. The Scriptures afford no clew to this 
color; for the only passages in which it seems, in the 
Enylish version, to be applied to something that might 
assist our conceptions are mistransiated, namely, '‘The 
blueness of a wound” (Prov. xx, 80), and “A blac 
mark upon him that is beaten” (Ecclus. xxiii, 10), 
there being no reference to color in the original of 
either. The word in the Sept. and Apocrypha refers 
to the hyacinth; but both the flower and stone so 
named by the ancients are disputed, especially the 
former. Yet it is used to denote dark-colorod and deep 
purple. Virgil speaks of A ais rate hyacinthos, and 
Columelia compares the color of tho flowur to that of 
clotted blood, or deep, dusky red, like rust (De Re Rust. 
x, 803). Hesychius defines baxixOivoy’ dxvpedavi- 
Zov, xoppupizoy. It is plainly used in the Greek of 
Ecclus. xi, 4, for the royal purple. Josephus evident- 
ly takes the Hobrew word to mean ‘‘sky-color;” for 
in explaining the colors of the vall of the Temple, and 
referring to the blue (Exod. xxvi, 81), he says that it 
represented the air or sky (War, v, 4); ho similarly 
explains the vestmont of tho bigh-priest (As+¢. iil, 7,7; 
and see Philo, Vita Mosis, lil, 148; t. li, ed. Mangey). 
These statements may be reconciled by the fact that, 
in proportion as the sky is clear and serene, it assumes 
a dark appearance, which is still more observable in 
an Eastern climate. See Punrie. 

The chief references to this color In Scripture are as 
follows: The robe of the high-priest’s epicd was to be 
all of blue (Exod. xxvili, 81); #0 the loops of the cur- 
tains to the tabernacle (xxvi, 4); the ribbon for tho 
breastplate (xxvill, 28), and for the plate for the mitro 
(ver. 87; comp. Ecclus, xlv, 10); blue cloths for va- 
rious sacred nses (Num. iv, 6,7, 9, 11, 12); the people 
commanded to wear 4 ribbon of bluc abovo the fringe 
of their garmenta (Num. xv, 88); it appears asa color 
of furniture in the palace of Ahasuerus (Esth. 1, 6), 
and part of tho royal apparel (vill, 16); orray of the 
idols of Babylon (Jer. x, 9); of tho Assyrian nobles, 
etc, (Ezra xxiil, 6; sce Braunius, De Vestitu, 1, 0 and 
18; Bochart, fii, 670). See Coror. 

Blumhardt, Crrist1an Gorruies, o German the- 
ologian, was born at Stuttgart in 1779, became in 
1808 secretary of the ‘' Deutscho Christonthumegesell. 
schaft”’ of Basel, and in 1816 director of the Basel 
Missionary Society. Heo dled in 1888. He wrote, 
among other works, a History of Christian Missions 
(Versuch einer allgemeincn Missionsgeschichte der Kirche 
Christi, Basel, 1826-87, B vols.), ond was for twenty- 
three years editor of tho Base! Missionsmagazin, 

Blunt, Henry, A.M., » popular preacher and 
writer in the Charch of Englend, for many years in- 
cumbent of Trinity Church, Upper Chelsea, was made 
rector of Surrey, in 1835, and died 1848. 
His writings are chiefly expository, and inclade Leo- 
tures on the History of Abraham (Lond. 1884, 12mo, 7th 
od.) :—Lectures on Jacob (Lond. 1828, 12mo, 2d ed.) :— 
Lectures on Elisha (Lond, 1846, 5th ed. 12mo):—Lec- 
tures on the Life of Christ (Lond. 1846, 10th ed. 8 vols. 
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12mo) :—Lectures on Peter (Lond. 1880, 5th ed, 12mo): 
—Lectures on St. Paul (Lond. 1845, 10th ed. 2 vols. 
12mo) :—-Ezposition of the Epistles to the Seven Churches 
(Lond. 1888, 84 ed. 12mo) :—. ition of the Penta- 
teuch (Lond. 1844, 8 vols, 12mo) :—Sermons in Trinity 
Church (Lond. 1848, 12mo, 5th ed.) — Posthumous Ser- 
mons (Lond. 1844-6, 2d ed. 2 vols. 12mo). 

Blunt, John James, an English divine and vo- 
luminous writer, was Lorn in Newcastle 1794, and edu- 
cated at St, Jotm’s College, Cambridge, of which be 
became fellow in 1816. In 1821 he became curate of 
Hodnet (to Reginald Heber), in 1884 rector of Great 
Oakley, Essex, and in 1889 Lady Margaret professor 
of divinity at Cambridge. He died in 1855. Among 
his writings ore, Sketch of the Re ion in England 
(15 editions, 18m0):—Undesigned Coincidences tn the 
Writings both of the Old and New Testaments an Argue 
ment of their Veracity (Lond. 1850, 8vo, 8d edition ; aleo 
New York, 12mo). This edition includes three works 
previously published, viz. The Veracity of the Books of 
Moses (Lond, 1885, 8v0):—The Feractty of the Histori- 
cal Books of 0. T. (Hulsean Lect. 1881) :—The Veracity 
of the Gospels and Acts (1828). He also wrote Jnéro- 

Lectures on the Early Fathers (1842, 8y0):— 
Sermons before the University of Cambridge (Lond. 1826- 
49, 8 vola, 8vo). His writings are not ephemeral, but 
have substantial valuc fcr the science of Apologetics. 

Blythe, Jawes, D.D., an eminent Presb 
minister, was born in North Carolina Oct. 28, 1765, 
and graduated at Hampden Sydney College 1789. In 
1798 he was ordained pastor of Pisgah Church, Ky., 
and he preached there partly as pastor, partly as stated 
supply, for 40 years, In 1798 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Transylvania University, and 
he was afterward acting president for a numter of 
years. In 1882 he was made president of South Han- 
over College, Ind., which office he beld till 1836, when 
he accepted the pastoral charge of New Lexington 
Church, which be held until his death, May 20, 1842, 
—Sprague, Annals, ili, 591. 


Boliner’ (Boavepyic, explained by viol Bpoy- 
Tritt, bey , Mark iii, 17), a surname given by 
Christ to James and John, probably on account of their 


fervid, Impetuous spirit (comp. Luke ix, 64, and sce 
Olohansen thereon; see ‘k ix, 88; comp, Matt. 
Xx, 206q.). The word boanerges has greatly perplex- 
ed philologists and commentators. It seems agreed 
that the Greek term does not correctly represent the 
original Syro-Chaldee word, although it ls disputed 
what that word was. (See Qurlitt, U'eb, d. Bedeutung 
d, Bernamens Boavepyéc, in the Theol, Stud. vw. Krit. 
1829, iv, 715 sq.; Jungendres, Etymon, voc. Boay., 
Norimb. 1748.) _ It is probably for 739732, Boyani’. 
Regets’, a Galilean pronunciation of 135 "22, Beney’- 
Regas’, ‘sons of commotion,” or of a4 "9D, Heney’- 
Re’ gesh, “sons of tumult.” Seo James; JOHN. 
Boar "3", chasir’, in Arable chisron) occurs in 
Pasa, 1xxx, 18, the same word being rendered “‘ swine” 
in every other instance: in Lev. xl, 7; Deut. xiv, 8; 
Prov. xi, 22; Isa. Ixv, 4; Ixvi, 8,17. The Hebrew, 
Egyptian, Arabian, Phoenician, and other neighboring 
nations abstained from hogs’ flesh, and consequently, 
oxcepting in Ezypt and (at a later period) beyond the 
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Sea of Galilee, no domesticated swine were reared. | 
In Egypt, where awine-berds wore treated as the low- 
est of men, even to a denial of admission into the tem- 
ples, and where to have been touched by a swine de- | 
filed the person nearly as much as it did a Hebrew, it | 
is difficult to conjecture for what purpose these animals 
wore kept so abundantly as it appears by the mono- 
mental pictures they were; for the mere service 
treading down seed in the deposited mad of the Nile 
when tho inundation subsided, ths only p al.! 
leged, cannot be admitted as a sufficient foes aac 
of the fact. Although in Palestine, Syria, and Pheni- 
cla hoge were rarely domesticated, wild boars are often 
mentioned in the Scriptares, and they were frequent in 
the time of the Crasades; for Richurd Coeur-de-Lion 
encountered one of vast size, ran it through with 
his lance, and, while the animal was still endeavoring 
to gore his horse, he leaped over its back, and slew it, 
with his sword. At present wild boars frequent the 
marshes of the Delta, and are not uncommon on Mount 
Carmel and in the valley of Ajalab. are abun- 
dant about the sources of the Jordan, and Jower down, 
where the river enters the Dead Sea, Tha Koords and 
other wanderinz tribes of Mesopotamia, and on tho 
banks of both the great rivers, hunt and eat the wild 
boar, and it may be suspected that the half human 
satyre they pretend eometimes to kill in the chaso de- 
rive their cloven-footed hind-quarters from wild Loars, 
and offer a convenient mode of concealing from tho 
women and public that the nutritive flesh they bring 
home is a luxury forbiddon by thelr law. The wild 
boar of the East, though commonly smalizr than the 
old breeds of domestic swine, grows occasionally to a, 
vory large size. tis passive whilo unmolested, but 
vindictive and fierce when roused. The ears of the 
epenes are small, and rather rounded, the snout broad, 
e tusks very prominent, tho tail distichous, and the 
color dark ashy, the ridge of the back bearing a profu- 
lon of long bristles, It is doubtful whether this spo- 
cles is the sams as that of Europs, for the farrow aro 
not striped; most likely it 1s identical with the wild 
hog of India. The wild boar roots up the groand in a 
different manner from the common hoz; tho one turns 
up the earth in little spots horo and there, tho other 
ploughs it up like a furrow, and does irreparable dam- 
, age in the cultivated lands of the farmer, destroying 
the roots of the vins and other plants. ‘The chief | 
ahode of the wild boar,” aays Forbes, in his Oriental 
Memoirs, ‘‘1s in the forosts and Jangler; bat when tho 
grain ts nearly rips, he commits great ravages in the 
fields and sagar plantations. Tho powers that sub- 
verted the Jewish nation are compared to the wild boar, 
and tha wild beast of ths field, by which the vine is 
wasted and devoured; and no figure could be more 


| 
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| translation ‘‘ferry-boat" (see Ferry ]). 
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Kings vil, 86 (‘ledge’); of writing tablets (‘‘table’’), 
lea. xxx, 8; Jor. xvii, 1; Hab. li, 2; of the valve of 
folding-doors, Cant. viil, 9; of the deck of a ship, Ezek. 
xxvil, 6; 3>%, tee’ls, a *‘rib,” hence a beam (q. v.), 2 
Kings vi, 15, 16; W"p, he’reat, a plank, i. e. of the 
tabernacle, Exod. xxvi, 15-29; xxv, 11; xxxvi, 20- 
84; xxxix, 68; xl, 18; Num. lil, 86; iv,81; ‘‘ bench,” 
i. e. deck, Ezek. xxvii, 6; M370, eederch’, a row, e. g. 
of stonca, 1 Kings vi, 9; of soldiers (‘‘ramges’’), 2 
Kings xi, 8, 15; cavic, a plank of a vessel, Acts 
xxvii, 44 

Boardman, George Dana, A.M., an American 
Baptlet missionary, called “the apostle of the Karens,” 
‘wa born at Livermore, Maine, where his father was 
pastor of a Baptist church, Feb. 8, 1801. He studied 
at Waterville College, where be was converted in 
1820. His attention while in college was strongly 
tarned to the work of foreign and he offered 
himsolf to the Baptist Board in April, 1828, and was 
acce| After a period spent in stady at Andover, 
he was ordained, and sailed from Philadelphia for Cal- 
cutta, July 16, 1825. After some time spent in Cal- 
cutta, on account of tho war in Burmah, he reached 
his destined port, Maulmain, in 1827, In 1828 he was 
chosen to found a new station at Tavoy, and im three 
years he gathered a Christian Charch of nearly 100 
converted Karons, Ho died Feb. 11, 1881. On his 
tombstone at Tavoy are those words: “Ask in tho 
Christian villages of yonder mountains, Who taught 
you to abandon the worship of demons? Who raised 
you from vico to morality ? Who brought you yoar Bi- 
bles, your Sabbaths, and your words of prayer? Let 
TUF REPLY BE its EULOGY.""—King, Memoir of Board- 
man (Boston, 1886, 12mo); Sprague, Annals, vi, 783. 

Boardman, Richard, one of the first Methodist 
ministers in America, was born in England in 1738, 
and became a Wosleyan preacher in 17638. In 1769, 
in answer to a call from Mr. Wesley, ho volanteared 
as for America, After several 
faithful 


till his death at Cork, Oct. 4, 1782. He was a very suc- 
cessful preacher,—Sandford, Wesley's Missionaries tm 
America, p. 22; Myles, C. ‘cal History, p. 294; 
Wakely, Heroes of Methodiem, p. 175; Stovens, Hist. of 
MM. E. Church, i, 95,197; Sprague, Aanals, vii, 8 
Boat (usually sAo:dooy, a small ship [see SriF); 
tha word does not occar in the Old Test. except in the 
In the nar- 
rative of the shipwreck of Paul, recorded in the 17th 
chapter of the Acts, it is stated v. 17, ‘' We had much 
work to come by the boat’’ (oxd¢n, a atiff). Every 
ship had 4 boat, as at present, Lat it was not taken up 


happily chosen (Psa. Ixxx, 18). That ferocious and 
dastructive animal, not sstlefied with devouring the 
fruit, lacorates and breaks with hia sharp tusks tho 
branches of tha ving, or with his snout digs it up by 
tho roots and tramples it undor his feet." Dr, Pococke 
observed very large herds of wild boars on the side of 
the Jordan, where it flows out of the Sea of Tiberias, 
and several of them on the other sido lying among tho 
reeds of the sea. The wild boare of other countries de- 
light in like moist retreats, These shady marshes, 
then, it would seem, aro called in the Scripture 
“woods,"’ for It calls theso animals “the wild boars 
of the woods,” This habit of lurking in reeds was 
koown to the Assyrians, and sculptured on their mon- 
uments (see Layard, Nineoch and Babylon, p. 109). 


The Heb, ""1P le from an unused root “3M (chazar’, | 


to roll in the mire). The Sept. rendere it ic or be, 
but in the N. T. yoipoc is used for swine. Seo Swixe, 

Boaré ts the rendering in the Auth. Vers. of the 
following words: 11, iu‘dch (a tablet, usually '‘ta- 
ble"), spoken of the encloaing materials of the altar, 
Exod. xxvil, 8; xxxvili, 7; of sculptared slabs, 1 


at the commencetnent of the voyage and secured on the 
‘ deck, bnt left on the watar, attached to the stern by a 
, Tope; the differenco may be thas accounted for: 

| Modern navigator Lids adieu to land, and has no farther 
neod for his boat; but the ancient mariner, in creep- 
ing along the coast, maintsincd frequeyt intercourse 
with the land, for which tho boat was always kept 
ready. When, howover, a storm arose, and danger 
was apprehended, and that the boat might be dashed 
| to pieces against the sides of the ship, it was drawn 
close up under the stern. In the above passage we 
| re to understand that this wes done, and that there 
| was much difficulty in thus securing the boat. See 
Suipwreck, 

Bo’tis (Heb. id. 13'3, alacrity), the name probably 
of two men, 

1. (Sept. and N. T. Bost, Josephus BéaZoc.) A 
wealthy Bethlehemite, kinsman to Elimelech, the hus 
bend of Naomi, See Rotn. Finding that the kins 
man of Ruth, who stood in a still nearer relation than 
‘ bimeelf, was unwilling to perform the office of goal, he 

had those obligations pablicly transferred with the 
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usual ceremonies to his own discharge; and hence it 
became his duty by the “‘levirate law” (q, v.) to marry 
Rath (although it is binted, Ruth iii, 10, that he wus 
much her senior, and indeed this fact is evident what- 
ever system of chronology we adopt), and to redeem 
the estates of her deceased hasband Mahlon (Iv, | 0q. ; 
Jahn, Biwi. Arch, § 157). B.C. prod. cir, 1960." He 
gladly undertook these responsibilities, and their hap- 
py union was blessed by the birth of Obed, from whom 
in a direct line our Lord was descended. section: 
tion seems to have arisen on the score of Rath's Mo- 
abitish birth; a fact which has some bearing on the 
date of the narrative (comp. Ezra ix, 1 9q.).—Smitb, 
s.v. See Bera ienen. 

Boaz is mentioned in the genealogy, Matt. |, 5 
(‘* Booz"’), as the eon of Salmon by Rahab, but there 
is somo difficulty in assicning his date. The gene- 
alogy in Rath (iv, 18-22) only allows ten generations 
for the 888 years from Judah to David, and only four 
for the 685 years between Salmon and David, if (as is 
almost certain from Matthew and from Jewish tradi- 
tion) the Rahab mentioned js Rahab the harlot. If 
Boaz be identical with the judge Ibzan (q. v.), as is 
stated with little ahadow of probability by the Jeruse- 
Jem Talmad and various rabbins, several generations 
must be inserted. Dr. Kennicott, from the difference 
im form between Salmah and Salmon (Ruth v, 20, 21), 
supposes that by mistake two different men were idon- 
tified (Dissert. i, 643); but we seem to want at Jeast 
three generations, and this supposition gives us only 
one. Hence, even if we interpolate two ons 
before Boaz and ono after Obed, stil] we must supposo 
each was the youngest son of his father, and that they 
did not marry till an advanced age (Dr. Mill, On the 
Genealogies; Lord Hervey, Jd, p. 262, etc.; Browne, 
Ordo Saclorem, p. 268). See Gzwzatoor; Davip. 

2, (Sept. BoAwZ, and in the latter pacsage translates 
‘loxé¢, strength). The name given to the left-hand one 
of the two brazen pillars which Solomon erected in 
the court of the Temple (1 Kings vil, 21; 2 Chron. iii, 
17); #0 called, either from the architect or (if it were 
a votive offering) from the donor. It was hollow, and 
surmounted by a chapiter five cubits high, ornament- 
ed with net-work and 100 pomegranates. The apper- 
ent discrepancies in stating the height of it arise from 
the including or excluding of tho ornament which 
united the shaft to the chapiter, ete. See JACHIN. 


Boo’cas (Borxd), the son of Avisum, and father 
of Samias, in the genealogy of Ezra (1 Esdr. vill, 2); 
evidently the same elsewbore (Ezra vil, 4, ctc.) called 
Boxxz (q. v.). 

Bocoold, Jonm (otherwise called Bochhold, Bockel, 
Beccold, or John of Leyden), was born at Leyden in 
1510. 
joined the Anabaptists in Ameterdam, and wont in 
1688 to Monster, where he usurped, after the death of 
Matthiesen, the dignity of prophet, and later that of 
King of Zion. After Minster had been taken by tho 
bishop In 1685, Boccold was put to death on Jun. 28, 
1586. See ANABAPTISTS. 


Samvet, one of the most eminent echol- 
ars of the Protestant Church, was born at Rouen in 
1699, and was nephew on bis mother’s side to the cel- 
ebreted Pierre Dumoulin, He studied at Sedan and 
Leyden, and his talent and proficiency showed itself 
very early, In ber, 1628, he held disputations 
with Véron, the Jesuit, before a largo audience of 
learned and noble mon. Soon after appeared his Geo- 

ia Sacra (1636), which obtained for bim such a 
high reputation that Queen Christina of Sweden wrote 
to him to invite him to come to Stockhottn, and, when 
there, loaded him with distinctions. It is of little 
value, in the present state of science. On his return 
to Caen (1655) he married, and had one daughter, who 
was attacked with a slow disorder; this affected Bo- 
chart so fearfally that he died auddenly on the 16th of 
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Ho was first a tailor, afterward an actor. Ho | pre 
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May, 1667. He was a man of almost unrivalled eru- 
ditlon, acquainted with Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, and 
Arabic, When old, he endeavored to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the Ethiopian tongue under Ludolf. His other 
moet important work is Hieroscicon, sive Historia ani- 
malum 8. page which @ modern edition was 
printed at Leipsic 1798-1796, in 8 vols, 4to, with notes 
by Rosenmiller, 8 vols, 4to, His complete works have 
been edited at Leyden by Johannes Leusden and Pe- 
trus de Villemandy, under the title Opera omnia, hoo 
C6, Phakg, Chanzan, et Hierozcicon, quibue accesserwnd 
Dissertationes Varia, etc. Premittitur Vila Auctoris & 
Stephano Morino editio quarta (1712, 8 vols. 
fol.). See ‘ Life and Writings of Bochart'’ in Essays 
on Biblical Literature (N. Y., 1828); Haag, La France 
Protestante, ii, 818. 

Boch’eru (Heb. Boleru’, 8725, the first-born is 
he; Sept. translates xpwrdrorog iv), one of the six 
sons of Azsl, a descendant of King Saul (1 Chron. viii, 
88; ix, 44). B.C. much post 1087. See Becuenr. 

Bo’chim (Heb. Bokim’, °S'2, weepers, in the first 
occurrence with the art., D"S'M, Aab-Bolim, where the 
Sept. translates & KAav9pwy, in the other passages 
KAavSperic or KAavSpwy), the name given to a place 
(spparently the site of an altsr) where an ‘‘angel of 
the Lord’’ reproved the assembied Israelites for their 
disobedience in making leagues with the inhabitants 
of the land, and for their remissnees in taking posses- 
sion of their heritage. This caused a Litter weeping 
among tho people, from which the place took its name 
(Judg. il,1,5). ‘ Angel" is here usually taken in the 
ordinary sense of “messenger,” and he is supposed to 
have been a prophet, which is atren ned by his be- 
ing said to havo come from G 3; for it was not 
asual to say that an angel came from another place, 
and Gilgal (q. v.) was a noted station and resort of 
holy men. Most of the Jewish commentators regard 
this personage as Phinehas, who was at that time the 
high-priest. There aro many, however, who deny 
that any man or created angel is here meant, and ¢f- 
firm that no other than the Great Angel of the Cov- 
enant is to be understood—the same who appeared to 
Moses in the bush, and to Joshua as the captain of 
Jehovah's host. This notlon is grounded on tho fact 
that ‘the angel,”’ without using the usual formula of 

. Thus eaith the Lord,” says at once, ‘‘/ 


made you to go up out of "ete, As the Gilgal 
noar the Jordan is doubtices meant, and es the place 
in question lay on higher nd (“came up"), proba- 


bly near Shiloh, where tabernacle then was, we 
may conjectarally locate Bochim at the head of one of 
the valleys running up between them, possibly at the 
eent ruins of Khurbet Jeradeh, a little south-east of 
Seilun (Van de Velde, Mop), 

Bodenstein. See Cantosrapt. 

Body (represented \:y numerous Heb. terms; Gr. 
odpa), the animal frame of man as distinguished from 
his spiritual nature. Body is represented os opposed 
to shadow or figure (Col, ii, 17). The ceremonies of 
the law ore figures and shadows realized in Christ and 
the Christian religion, ‘‘Tho body of sin’’ (Rom. vi, 
6), called also “the body of this death" (Rom. vii, 24), 
is to bo understood of tho rystem and habit of sin be- 
foro conversion, and which is afterward viewed as a 
loathsome burdon. Tho apostle epeaks of a spiritual 
body in oppoeition to the animal (1 Cor. xv, 44), The 
term also indicates a socioty; the Church with ite dif 
ferent members (1 Cor, xil, 20-27), 


Boeheim. See Bonein. 


Boehler, Prrer, an eminent Moravian minister, 
was born Dec, 81, 1712, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and 
was educated atJena, On the 16th of December, 1787, 
Boebler received ordination as a minister from the 
hands of Count Zinzendorf, with whose benedictions 
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and instructions he was dispatched, via London, on a 1660 deemed himself the subject of apecial revelations. 


David Nitzschmann, and bie daughter Anna, who| bis humble home, pubHshing nono of his thoughts until 
wore engaged In the visitation of the North American | 1610, when he had a fresh ‘‘rovelation,” tho substance 
churches, and whom he accompanied in their perilous | of which he wrote in « volumo called Aurora, or the 
enterprise, In the toils and privations peculiar to the | Morning-/ied, which was handed about in MS. until 


the holy influence by which bis public ministrations | tho high mysteries theroin. ‘They also proposed to 
and pastoral counsels were attended, The March and|him many profound querics'in divinity, philosophy, 
April of the year in which he died were spent in the|and tho mathemstics, to all which he replied with 
visitation of the settlement at Fulneck. A stone in | such meckness of spirit, depth of knowledge, and ful- 
the Moravian cemetery at Chelsea bears the following | ness of matter, that nome of those doctors and profess- 
inscription; ‘‘ Petrus Boebler, a Bishop of the Unitas | ors returned one word of dislike or contradiction.” 
Fratrum, departed April 27th, 1775, in the sixty-third | Soon after Boshme's return to Gdrlits, his advereary 
year of his age."—Wesleyan Magarine, Aug. 1854; | Richter died; and three months after, on Sunday, 
Stevens, //istory of Methodism, 1,100; Wesley, Works, | November 18, 1624, early in the morning, Behme 
ili, 61, 62, etc. ; Moravian (newspaper), Nov. and Dec, | asked bis son Tobias if he heard the excellent music, 
1861; Stevens, Hist. of M. E. Church, i, 34, The son replied ‘‘No.” ‘‘Open,” said he, “ the 

door, that i¢ may be better heard.” Afterward he 

Boshme, Christopher Prederick, » German hat’ the clos “had i, and said, “Th 


bh 4 asked w 
Chockogtany was eral be Ribanbaey 1)7 08 te S108 be hours hence is my tims.” When it wes near six he 


became professor of the gymnasium at Altenberg ; in 
1800 he was made pastor of the Church of Magdalene, SRee net eakiase Parana ead pert reel 


and In 1818 head of Lucka, Ho died in 1844. 
dmong bli vesunas Weds aot A he dt ranionndon | to turn him, he fetched a deep algh and departed. His 


Aupernataralismus (Nous. ab. Oder 1828); Die Religion bie AY in Preipetikin) ery ita batetok 
eu (Halle, 1825, 23 od. 1827); Die Religion d. Apostel| >: pire ; ppt doy bese 
Jesu (Halle, 1820); Die Religion d. christlichen Kirche | 2if* of Man (1620):—4, Answers orig Questions 


unserer Zeit (Halle, 1882); Die Lekre 0. d. the Soul:—5. Of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ; 
Eiigenachaften (1821, 2 ed. 1826); Briefe Pauli a. d. Tee Folk. ‘yf the Ste Pe Paty Mideead CA 
Rémer (Leipz, 1806) ; and a. d. Hebrder (Leipz. 1826). ~1, Of the Bi ly and Earthly rs " ecg the 
Boshme, Jacob (Germ. Béuur; often written tmes, to P, K.:—9. De Si Rerum :—10. A 
Bruxen in English), a theosophist or mystical onthu- | Consol Book of ths Four Complerions:—11. An 


¥ ton:—16, A Book of Predestination and 
maker, @ business which he continued to follow after | Election of’ God (1628) :—17. A Compendium Of Repent- 
his marrlage in 1594. Ho had the good fortune, for | ance:—18, Mysterium Ma, or an wake gue 

of kis 


introduced {nto his writings, and what knowledge ho sper :— i 
had of alchemy or tho other sciences, being ete Fulighunad ond Taealighioned aad Goal regret 
in his own rude way subsoquently, chiefly, perhaps, | for the Book on True Repentance, against a Pamphlet of 
from conversation with men of learning, or a little| Gregary Richter :—25. A Book of 177 Theosophic Quee- 
reading in the works of Paracelsus and Fludd. Ho tins:—26, An Epitome of the Mysterium Magnenn :—27. 
tells several marvellous stories of his boyhood: one of | Ths Holy Weeks, or the Prayer Book :—28. A Table 
them is, that a stranger of a severe but friendly coun- | the Dicine Manifestation :—29, Of the Errors of the Sects 
tenance came to his master's shop while he was yet | of Essbiel Meths and Jecias Stiefel, or Antistiefeline II: 
@n apprentice, and warned him of the t work to|—80. A Book of the Last Judgment :—31, Letters to 
which God should appoint him. His habits | Divers Persons, with Keye for Hidden Words, These 
~ tendered him conspicuous among his profane fel-| works certainly contain many profound philosophical 
low-townsmen; and he carefully studied the Bible, | traths, but they are closely intermingled with 
meually the Apocalypee and the writings of Paul. | lar and extravagant dreams respecting the Deity and 
boon began to believe himself inspired, and about | the origin of all things, He delivered these as Divine 
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revelations. Swedenborg, St. Martin, and Baader 
are his legitimate successors, A large part of the mat- 
ter of hie books is sheer nonsense, After his death 
his opinions spread over Germany, Holland, and Eng- 
land. Even a son of his persecutor 

his own expense an epitome of Bahme’s works in 
elght volumes. The first collection of his works was 
Lsssaaretile Bons Betke (Amat. 1675, 4to). They 
‘were into Dutch by Van Be: and 
published by him (12mo, 8vo, and 4to). More com- 
plete than Beyerland's is the edition by Gichtel (10 
vols, 8vo, Amst, 1682). This was reprinted with 
Gichtel’s manuscript Marginalia (Altona, 1715, 2 vols. 
Ato), and again, with a notice of former editions and 
some additions from Gichtel’s Memorsalia (1780). More 
recontly an edition of his complete works was publish- 
ed by Schiebler (Leipz. 1831-47, 7 vols.; new edit. 
1859 sq.). The best translation of his works into Eng- 
Nah is that by the celebrated Willlam Law (Lond. 
1764, 2 vols. 4to). Several accounts of his views were 
published about the end of the 17th century; among 
these the following may be mentioned : Jacob Behme’s 


Theosophic Phil unfolded by Edward » with 
a short Account of the Life 5. J. B. (Lond. 1691-4), 
The preacher physician John Pordage, who died 


in London 1698, endcavored to systematize tho opin- 
ions of Boohme in Metophysica vera et divina, anf sev- 
eral other works. Tho Jfetophysica was translated 
into German in three volumes (Francf. and Leipzig, 
1725-28). Henry More also wrote a Censura Philoso- 
i@ Teutonica on the mystical views of Behme. 
ong the most zealous su of Behme’s the- 


by Durand Hotham, Esq. (1654, en 

re ofthe Life, Docc, Suri, ond 
ritinge by Francis Oke- 
ly, formerly of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge (North. 
ampton, 1780, 8vo). Clando St. Martin published 
French translations of several of Behme’s writings. 
Sir Isaac Newton, William Law, Schelling, and Hege! 
were all readers of Behme. William Law, in the 
app. to the 2d ed. of his Appeal to all that Doubt or Dio- 
believe the Truths of the Gospel (1756), mentions that 
among the papers of Newton were found many auto- 
graph extracts from the works of Behme. Law con- 
jectarea that Newton derived his system of funda. 
mental powers from Bobme, and that he avoided men- 
tioning Beebme as the originator of his system, lest it 
should come into disrepute; bat this may well be 
doubted. It is said that Schelling often quotes Babme 
without acknowledgment. Bohme’s writings have 
certainly influenced both theology and philosophy to 
a considerable extent. In Gormany he has followers 
stil, For modern expositions of his system, more or 
less correct, see Hegel, Gesch. d. Philosophie, ill, 200- 
827; Baur, Christl, Gnosis, 658 eq. ; Fouquo, J, Bohme, 
cin biog, Denkatein (Greiz, 1881); Umbreit, J. Bohme 
(Heidelb. 1885); Hamberger, Die Lehre J. ‘Bokme's, 
otc. (Munich, 1844); Fechner, J. Bdkme (Gorlitz, 1857); 
Poip, J. Bokme, der deuteche Philoouph (Leipz. 1860). 
Sce also Wesley, Works, ill, 254; tv, 74, 400; v, 669, 
690, 708; Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, il, 168, et 
al,; Mosheim, CB. Hist. lil, 891; Tennemann, fan. 
Hist, Phil. § 881; Hurst, History of Rati oh. 1; 
Dorner, Person of Christ, div. ti, vol. il, 819 eq.; Eng- 
lish Cyclopedia, 8. v. 

Boerner Manusoript (Copex Borrwerranve), 
an important uncial M8. of the Greak Test., contain- 
ing (with some lacuna) Paul’s epistles (of which it is 

netally designated as cod. G), with an Interlinear 

tin version. It belonged to Paul Junius, of Ley- 
den, at whose death (1670) it became the of 
Poter Francius, professor at Amsterdam; at the sale 
of hie books in 17065, it was bought at o high price 
C. F, Boerner, professor at Leipzig, from whom it 
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takes ftp name. He lent it in 1719 to Bentley, who 
kept it for five years, endeavoring in vain to purchase 
it, It is now deposited in the library of the king of 
Saxony at Dresden. Rettig has proved that, as it is 
exactly of the same size and style with the Codex 
Sangallenais (4 of the Gospels), the two once formed 
one volume together, being probably written toward 
the end of the ninth century in the monastery of St. 
Gall by some of the Irish monks who flocked thither, 
one of whom has left a curious Celtic epigram on one 
of the leaves. See Gat (St.) Manvacairr. Scriv- 
ener has likewise shown its remarkable affinity with 
the Codex Augiensis (F of the Pauline Eplatles), im- 

lying that they were both copied from the same ven- 
erable archetype, as they either supply each other's 
defects, or fail at the same . Koster first pab- 
lished readings from it in his reprint of Mill's Gr. Test, 
Among Bentley's papers has been found « tranacrip- 
tion of the whole of it, but not in his own handwriting. 
It waa very accurately published in full by Matthwl 
in 1791, In common type, with two fac-simile pages. 
Anger, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Bottiger, and Scrivener 
have eince carefully collated it. It betrays certain 
marks of having been copied with a polemical view, 
bat, in connection with the two MSS. named above, it 
forme o valuable aid to textual criticiam.—Tregelles, 
in Horne’s Jntrod. iv, 199; Scrivener, Introd. p. 185 aq. 
See Marvecripts, Bis.icay. 


Bosthius (Anicivs Maxxivs Torqvatvs Szveri- 
wus), a celebrated Roman statesman and philosopher. 
Sprung from an illustrious house, he was born at 6 
about 470, and went ( to one account) to study 
at Athens in 480, His father’s death compelled him, 
in 490, to return to Rome. He was once elected con- 
sal (A.D. 610), was happily married, and had two eons, 
who in 522 were elevated to the consulate. He for a 
time enjoyed the high favor of Theodoric; but about 623, 
having been accused of treasonable attempts against 
the emperor, and of sacrilege and magic, he was con- 
demned to exilo and sent to Pavia, where he was cast 
into prison. Here he spent his solitary hours, amid 
the miseries and confinement of his cell, in literary la. 
bors, and during this period wera composed his books 
De Consolatione Phil ia. In the following year he 
was Leheaded in his prisou. Baronius relates, upon 
the authority of Julius Marcianus, that after the head 
of Boethins had been struck off, he took it up in his two 
hands and carried it to an adjoining church, when ha 
sank upon his knees before the altar and expired! 
Well may Cavo add, ‘' Nugatur plané infra viri pra- 
dentis gravitatem, purpure sum dignitatem Card. Br. 
tonlus!" His works are—i. Jn Porphyrium a Victoxi- 
no translutum dialogi I] :—2, In Porphyrium a se Latina 
vereum libri IT :—8. In Categorias Aristotelis Hiri TT, and 
other Commentaries on Aristotle :—4. /atroductio ad 
Catholicos syllogiemos, etc. :—5. De Consolatione Philcso- 
phia libri V (Lyons, 1502, 4to, with the commentaries 
of St. Thomas Aquinas; ibid. 1514; Basle, 1586, 8vo, 
by Murmelliue; Antwerp, 1607, 8vo; Lyons, 1683, and 
with the Annotations of Renatus Vallinus, 1656; Riga, 
1794, Ly Freitag; Linz, 1827, by Weingartner;, Jena, 
1848, by Obbarios), The Saxon version, by king Al- 
fred, was publishod at Oxford, by Rawlinson, in 1698, 
from a modern transcript of the Cottonian MS,, of 
which « few fragments only were saved, A number 
of theological treaties (espectally three on the Trinity) 
are attributed to Boethius; but they were probabl; 
written by some other writer of the same name. Ith 
not even satisfactorily established that he was a Chris 
tian at all, The De Consolatione was translated into 
lish by Preaton (1695), and into German by Frey- 
works of Boethins were col- 


i 6, 
and, with ecriorum commentaries, in 157 } (2 vols. fol.); 
Leyden, 1671; Paris, 1680,—Landon, Zce!, Dict, il, 800. 


Bogatsky, Kant Hepraicu vox,a German writer 


BOGERMANN 


was born at Jankow, Silesia, Sept.7,1690, His father 
designed him for the army; but, baving been taught 
by a pious mother, his religious life wae decided at an 
early age, and he refused to be a soldier. He studied 
law at Jena and theolozy at Halle. In 1718 he re- 
turned to Silesia, and lived for several years in noble 
families, every where leading men to Christ. He 
finally returned to Halle, and remained there, doing 
works of charity, and writing hymns and books of de- 
votion, until his doath, June 15,1774, He fe chiefly re- 
msambered for his hymne, and for bis Goldencs Sch: 

kastlein d. Kinder Gottes (Breslau, 1718), which has had 
an immense circulation. It Is tranalated into English 
—Golden Treasury of the Children of God (York, 1821, 
and many editions—ono by tho American Tract Soci- 
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ety, N. Y.). His antoblography was published by 
Knapp (X. H. von Bogatzkys Lebenslauf von ihm selbst 
beschrieben, Halle, 1801). See also Ledderhose, Das 
Leben K. II, van Bogutskys (Heidelb. 1846). 


Bogermann, Jax, a Dutch theologian, noted as 
president of the Synod of Dort, was born in 1576, at 
Oplewert, in Frie “He took a violent part In 
the religious controvorsies which inflamed, with un- 
wonted fire, the Dutch mind at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, His hatred of Arminianism ex- 
tended itself (as theological hatred generally does) to 
the persons who upheld it, and bis zeal was on various 
occasions gratified by securing the punishment of those 
who had the misfortune to differ in opinion from him." 
He translated Boza's book, De la Punition des Here 
tiques (Punishment of He-tics), and assailed Grotiue in 
a polemical treatise, Amnotat ones contra H. Crotiem. 
In 1618 ho was elected president of the Synod of Dort; 
‘but his conduct there does not seem to have given 
satisfaction to the Frieslanders who had delegated 
him, for he was accused on his return of having ex- 
ceeded his instructions,"’ His most useful work was 
the translation of the Bible. Four other persons were 
associated with him in the task, but the translation of 
the Old Testament is chicfly his work, and is charac- 
terized by taste, fidelity, and purity of language. It 
is still used {n the Dutch charches. He died Sept. 11, 
1687, at Franeker, in the university of which he was 
professor of divinity.—Hoefer, Biographis Générale, vi, 
879; Chambers, Encyclopedia, s, v. 


Bogomiles, an important sect of the twelfth con- 
tary, kindred to the Massillans (q. v.), or perhaps the 
éame. They seem to have represented parts, at least, 
of the Paulician (q. v.) heresy. Their name is dorived 
by some from their constant use of the prayer ‘‘ Bog 
Atilus” (Lord have mercy); by others from the Slavic 
word Bogomil (Beloved of God). Our knowledye of 
them rests chiefly on the Paroplia of Eathymius Ziya- 
benus, published by Gieseler (Gottingen, 1852), Issu- 
ing from Thrace, they obtained a footing in the patri- 
archate of Constantinople and in some dioceses of 
Egypt (Neale, astern Church, li, 240), 

Their theological system was a modified or quasi 
dualism ; admitting, indeed, but one Sapreme princi- 
ple, the good, but holding that the Supreme had two 
sons, Satanael and Jesus. Satanael, tho first-born, 
had the government of the world, but, becoming in- 
toxicated with the pride of power, ho rebelled, in order 
to organize a kingdom of his own, and many celestial 
spirits joined him, Driven from heaven, he formed 
the earth from pre-existing elementa, and also created 
man, The human sow, however, was inspired direct- 
ly by the Lord of Heaven, Satanael having sought in 
vain to animate the works without help from the Au- 
thor of all Good, The very excelloncies now apparent 
in mankind inflamed the envy of Satanael. He se- 
ducod Eve; and Cain, their godless issue, became the 
root and represcntative of evil; while Abel, the son 
of Adam, testified to tho better principlein man, This 
Principle, however, was comparatively inefficacious, 
owing to the craft of the Tempter; and at length an | 
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act of mercy on the part of God was absolately needed 
for the rescue and redemption of tho haman soul. The 
agent whom he singled out was Christ. A spirit, call- 
ed the Son of God, or Logos, and identified with Mi- 
chael the Archangel, camo into the world, pat on the 
somblance of a body, baffled the cpostate angels, end, 
divesting their malignant leader of all supcrhaman at- 
tributes, reduced his title from Satanacl to Satan, and 
curtailed his empire in the world. Tho Saviour was 
then taken up to heaven, where, after occapying the 
chief post of honor, ha is, ut the closo of the present 
dispensation, to be reabsorbed into the essence out of 
which his being is derived. Tho Holy Spirit, in like 
manner, is, according to the Bogomilcs, an emanation 
only, destined to revert hereafter to tho aboriginal 
eource of life, 

The authors of this echeme had iggy A aig in com- 
mon with the other modimval sects. ey looked on 
all the Church as anti-Christian, and as ruled by fall- 
en angele, arguing that no others, eavo their own 
community, were genuine ‘‘citlzens of Christ.” The 
strong repagnance which they felt to overy thing that 
savored of Mosalsm urged them to despise the ritual 
system of the Church: for instance, they contended 

t the only proper baptism is a baptism of the Spirit. 
A more healthy feeling was indeed oxpressed in their 
hostility to image-worship and exaggerated reverence 
of the saints, though even thero the opposition rested 
mainly on Docetic views of Christ and his redermmp- 
tion. Thess opinions had been widely circulated in 
the Eastern empire when Alexius Comnenus caused 
inqulrics to be made respecting them, and, after he 
had singled out a number of the influential misbe- 
Uevers, doomed them to imprisonment for life. An 
aged monk, named Basil (q. v.), who came forward as 
the leader of tho sect, resisted the persuasions of Alex- 
{us and the patriarch, He ultimately perished at tho 
stake in Constantinople {n 1119. His creed, however, 
still survived, and found adheronts in all quarters, 
more especially {n minds alive to the corruptions of 
the Church and mystic in their toxture.—Hardwick, 
Ch. His', p. 002-805; Neander, Ch. Hist. iv, 652 5q.; 
Gieseler, Ch, Hist, per. ae on. i, § 98; Gieseler, De 
Bogomi’is ¢’ mmentatio; Enge! it, De Origine Bogo- 
milorum (E. lang. 1828). See CarHani. 

Bogue, Davin, D.D., an Independent minister of 
England, and one of the founders of the London Mis- 
slonary Society, was born at Halydown, Berwickshire, 
March 1, 1750, He was sent in 1762 to the University 
of Edinburgh, where he remained nine years, and 
gtaduated A.M. in 1771, Soon after, he was licensed 
to preach in the Kirk of Scotland, and he was ordained 
at Gosport June 18,1777. He remained pastor of the 
Independent congregation in that place for fifty years. 
In 1789 he opened a theological achool at port, 
which was afterward adopted as the training-echool 
for missionaries sent out by the London Missionary 
Society, Besides his share in founding the London 
Missionary Society, he was one of the chief originators 
of the ‘‘ Religious Tract Society," and wrote the first 
tract published by that institution. He died at B 
ton Oct. 25, 1825, He wrote, in conjunction with Pr, 
Bennett, a History of the Dissenters from the Revolution 
Of 1688 to 1808 (2d ed. Lond. 1883, 2 vols, Byo); Esaay 
on the Divine Authority of the New Testament (Lond. 
1802, 8v0) ; D'scourses on the Millennium (2 vols, 1816), 
Hie Life was written by Dr. Bennett, and there is also 
rhe memoir in Morrison, Missionary Fathera, p. 166~ 


Bo’han (Heb. Bohan’, 13, a thumb; Sept. Batesy), 
a Reubenite [see Bex-Bowtaw], In whose bonor a stone 
was erected which afterward served as a boundarr- 
mark on the frontier of Judah and Benjamin (Josh. 
xv, 6; xvili, 17). It does not appear from the text 
whether this stone was a sepulchral monument, or set 
up to commeniorate some great exploit performed by 
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this Bohan in tho conquest of Canaan (comp. 1 Sam. 
vii,12). SeeStoxe. Bunting (Jtinerar. tot. 8. Script, 
p. 144), mentioning Baburim, says that near to it, in 
the valley, is a stonc called Bohan, of extreordinary 
size, and shining like marblo; but this wants confrma- 
tion (yet comp, Schwars, Palest. p. 94). It was situ- 
ated in tho valley of Achor, between Beth-Arabah and 
Debir, apparently along tho oastern side of the preacnt 
Wady Dabr running into the Dead Sea. See Taine. 


Béheim (or Beuwzx), Hane, a forerunner of the 
Peasant War in Germany, was born at Niklashausen, 
in Baden, about tho middle of the fifteenth century. 
In his youth bo was a farm-servant and a drummer at 
wakes and fuirs, Awakened by the preaching of a 
Franciscan, he burnt bis drum. Ho believed that the 
Virgin appeared to him, and revealed certain ascetic 
and extravagant doctrince to him, which about 1476 
he bagan to preach. Ho soon gained influence among 
the lower classes by preaching against tho vices of 
priests and princes, and agninst tory. He prob- 
ably had heard the teachings of tho Hussites. Multi- 
tudes were stirred to enthusiasm by hie presching. 
He was burnt at the stake in 1482.—Ulmann, Reform 


ere before the Reformation, 1, 884 sq. 
Bohemia (Box 


quence of tho wars of the German king Lowls, In 871, 
Duke Borzivoy, upon a visit to Svatopluk, governor 
of the Moravians, became acquainted with tho Chris 
tian religion, and he, bis wife Ludmila, and thoir at- 
tendants, received baptism, probably at Olmitz. On 
that occasion ho became acquainted with Methodius, 
monk and painter, who had been sent in 862 from 
Constanti to Moravia as missionary, with his 
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Pardabits (commonly called Arnestus), tho communion 
without the cup was again insisted upon, Foreign pro- 
fessors and students, who had been accustomed in their 
native country to the Lord’s Supper under one form, 
promoted this innovation in Prague. Nevertheless, 
moet lpe sin ec tig ker det ad cat yer 
time a! at Kuttenberg by Boniface 1X, probabt: 

becanse theso mountaineers had always been pase 
with much forbearance. Under Archbishop Ernst, 
Romish custome were gonerally adopted in Hohemia. 
Dut thero were many oppononts of Romish perversions 
in tho 14th century. Wycliffo's writings had imprese- 
od many of the noblest minds, both clergy and laity. 
Prominent among thom wero Milicz (q. v.) and Stiek- 
na, cathedral preachers at Matthias Janow 
(q. ¥.), confessor to Charles IV, all of whom were ex- 
iled. After them aroec Hues (q. v.), martyred 1416, 
and Jenome or Pracor (q. v.), 1416, whose bloody 
deaths aroused the spirit of the Bohemians, In 1420, 
the Hussites, having taken up arms, wero excommu- 
nicated by the pops; tho Emperor Sigismund sent an 
army into Bohemia. The bravery and torrible deeds 
of Ziska, the Hussite leader, protracted the contest for 
many years, Fearful cruelties wero on both 


‘tage to the papal In 1482 the popo convoked a 
‘council at Basle, which was attended by 800 Bobemian 
delegates. lon was made by granting 


jwere, in the main, thorough Protestants, They con- 
\tinned anmoved by arguments or threats, by flatteries 
(oF sufferings, and, having gradually remodelled their 
ecclesiastical disciplino, became known by the name 
lof the Bourxiax Bretinex. The peculiarities of 
thelr religious belief aro exhibited in thelr Confeasion 
of Faith (A.D. 1504), especially their opinion as to the 
Lord's Supper. They rejected the idea of transubstan- 
tiation, and admitted only a mystical spiritual presence 


brother monk Cyrillus, who invented the Sclavonic of Christ in the Eucharist. On all points they profess- 
alphabet. Mothodius accompanicd the Bohemian duke ed to take the Scriptures as the ground of their doc- 
to his own country, where many wero converted and ‘trinos; and for thia, but mote especially for the con- 
several churches built, Tho good work which Borzi-' stitution and discipline of their churches, they received 


voy had begun, Drahomire, the heathen wifo of his 
son Vratislav, sought afterward to destroy, Ludmi- 
la, Borzivoy’s widow, and her grandson, Duke Wen- 
sel, fell victims to her fury. It was not till the reign 
of Boleslav tho Pious (967-999) that Christianity ob- 
tained security and peace in Bohemia, 

Tn 968 a distinct bishopric was formed at Prague for 
Bohemia, which until that period had been subject to 
the Bishop of Regensburg; and Hatto, archbishop of 
Mayence, consecrated the Saxon Dethmar bishop of 
Bohemia. Then tho pope required (though tho Chris- 
tianity brought in by Mi us was propotly derived 
from the Greck Church, and the Sclavonian liturgy 
had been introduced in several places) that eve 
should bo arranged in conformity with the 
ritua). Tho use of the Latin lenguage in divine ser. 
vice, the celibacy of the priests, and the Lord's Supper 
without the cup, were especially 
Bohemians made great resistance, and in 977 the Bo- 
hemian delegates obtained a temporary permission for 
the use of the liturgy in the Sclavonic language. But 
it was soon afterward resolved at Rome that the vu)- 
gar tongue should be expelled from the churches, An 
order to that effect hy Pope Gregory VII, 1079, asserts 
that “it is the pleasure of Almighty God that divine 
worship should be held in « private language, though 
all do not understand it; for, were the singing general 
and loud, the language might easily fal} into contempt 
and disgust,” Nevertheless, both liturgies continued 
in use up to the middle of the 14th centary, 


In 1858, under the archbishop of Prague, Ernst de 


4 thing 


enforced, But the! mined in 


the appro‘ation of the reformers of the 16th aig 
They distributed their members into three classes, t! 
beginners, the proficients, and tho perfect. To catry 
on their system they had clergy of different degrees: 
bishops (seniors and conseniors or assistants); pres- 
byters and deacons: and, of lay officers, mdiles and 
acolytes, among whom the civil, moral, and ecclesias- 
tical affaira were judiciously distributed, Their first 
bishop received his ordination from a Waldensian bish- 
op, thoagh their churches held no commanion with 
ithe Wuldenses In Bobemia. They numbered 200 
; churches in Bohemia, Persecution raged against them 
jeven up to the middle of the 17th century, and thoa- 
; sands of the best citizens of Bohemia wero driven into 
Poland and Prussia. They subsequently obtained tol- 
‘eration, and entered into agreement with the Polish 
I.utherans and Calvinistic churches, Those who re- 
Bohemia and Moravia recovored a certain 
degree of Uberty under Maximilian II, and bad their 
principal residence at Fulneck, in Moravia, and hence 
have been called Moravian Brethron. See MorA- 
viaxs, Though the Old Bohemian Brethren must be 
regarded as now extinct, this society deserves ever to 
be bad in remembrance as one of the principal guar- 
dians of Christian trath and plety In times just emerg- 
ing from the barbarism of the Dark Ages, and as the 
parent of the United Brethren. Their Catechism has 
been republished by Dr. Von Zezschwitz (Dis Cate- 
chismen der Waldenser u, Béhmischen Brider, Erlangen, 

. The Jesuits, supported by Fordinand 1* ~~ 
ned through the “‘counter-Reformation” in 
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effectually in the 17th centory. Protestantism was 
crushed at the expense of civilization, There was no 
legal toleration for it until the philosophical emperor 
Joseph II issued his ‘Edict of Toleration,” Oct. 18, 


mia, Its hierarchy includes one archbishop (Prague 
three bishops (Leltmeritz, Kéniggratz, and Undweis 
a titalar bishop, and twelvo prelates of the rich orders 
of Knights of the Cross and Premonstratenses, The regu- 
lar clergy have 75 monasteries and 6 convents of nuns, 
The Protestants are found chiefly in north-eastern Bo- 
hemia; they number from 75,000 to 100,000, of whom 
87 churches follow the Reformed confession, and 17 
the Lutheran; and there are perhaps 7000 to 10,000 
Mennonites and smaller sects. See Pescheck, Refor- 
mation in Bohemia (transl. Lond, 1846, 2 vols, 8vo); 
Hardwick, Ch. Htst., Middle Age, p. 124. See Acs- 
TRIA. 


Bohemian Brethren. Seo Bonemra. 

Béhler, Perzx, See Bornes. 

Boies, Anrexas, 1 Congrerational minister, was 
born at Blandford, Mase., 
at Williams Collego 1816. 


pastor in Wilmington, N.C. In 1821 he accepted a 
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1685, A memoir of bis life is prefixed to the first vol- 
ume of the Acta Sanctorum for March, 

Bollandists, « society of Jesuits at Antwerp, so 
called as the continuators of the Acta Sanctorum after 
the death of Bolland. From 1665 to 1782, twenty-two 
editors in snecession were engaged, and published one 
hundred and seventy-three volumes. These were all 
Jesuits; and after the suppression of that order, canous 
regular, Benedictines, and others devoted themselves 
to the continuation of this work. The renewal of it 
was undertaken in 1888 by several Jeauite at Brus- 
sels, Some idea of the vast extent of this work, still 
in progress, may be gathered from the fact that the 
lives of more than two thousand saints remain to com- 
plete the year, and more than fifty additions! volomes 
in folio must be published before the completion of the 
work. See Acta Saxcrorum, 

Bollea (55233, gibot’, the calyz or corolla of flow. 
ers), a jective from the old word boll, sig- 
ral pais eal ; applied to the Lloesoms of fisx 
(q, v.) in Exod, ix, 81. 

Bolseo, Jinéux Heemis, a French Carmelite of 
che 16th century, who a to have embraced the re- 


ppears 
&, 1792, and gradeated | formed opinions, and fled from Paris to Ferrara, where 
in 1819 he was ordained| he was almoner to the duchess. From thence he went 


to Lyons and Geneva, avowed himeelfs Protestant, and 


call from Charleston; on account of fll health, be re- began to practise asa physician. In 1551 he declaim- 
signed 1828, In 1824 he was ordained pastor of the| od against predestination ina public assembly. Bolsee 
church in South Hadley, Mass. In 1884 he went to| was imprisoned, convicted of sedition and Pelagianism, 
Boston as pastor of Pine Street Church, which position| and banished (Dec. 28,1551). He retarned to France 
he resigned in 1840, and in 1841 removed to New Lon-/ and again embraced Romanism, In 1577 he publish- 
don, where he remained until his death, Sept. 25, 1844.) ed Histoire de la Vie, Mceura, etc, de Jean Culvin, a vio- 
He published a Thankegtving Sermcn, Characteristics of |lently abusive book, which he followed with a slander- 
the Times (1828), and an Address before the Society of'| ons Life of Bera in 1582. He died about 1585.—Mos- 


jon in Amherst College (1884).—Sprague, Axna 

, 664, 

Boil rm, shechin’, rendered “botch” in Deut. 
xxviii, 27, 85), a burning sore or inflamed ulcer of an 
aggravated description, either local (as in the caro of 


otis ee Haag, La France Protestante, 
il, 860, 

Bolster (MiGR79, meraashoth’, something at te 
head) occurs Gen. xxviii, 11, 18, where it is rendered 
“pillows ;’ 1 Sam. xix, 18,16; xxvi, 7,12, 16, a pillow. 


Hezekiah, 2 Kings xx, 7; Isa. xxxviii, 21), or cover-| These were stuffed with wool or some soft substance 


ing an extensive surface (as in the case of the 


Bratxe, It is also applied to the ulcerated 
dicative of leprosy (Lev. xiii, 18, 19, 20, 28), and is the 


term used to designate the diseaso of Job (Job li, 7), | not usual for any but sick 
probably the elephantiasis, or black leprosy, Ses Lxp-| lows to support the head w! 


Rosy. 

Bois, du. See Dusois, 

Bolingbroke. See Deisx and Ixrpentry. 

Bolivia, a republic of South America. Its area 
is about 850,000 square miles. Population in 1855, 
1,447,000, exclasive of about 700,000 Indians. The 
Roman Catholic Church is recognised as the state 
church, yet other denominations are tolerated. The 
convents have the right of receiving novices only on 
condition that they are at any time at liberty to leave 
again the monastic life, The chamber of senators ex- 
ercises the right of euperintending the ecclesiastical 
affairs, At the head of the Church is the archbishop 
of Charcas, who resides at Ch and three bish. 
ope, at Santa Cruz de la Sierra, La Paz, and Cocham- 
ba. There is a university at Chuqnisaca, besides sev- 
eral colleges. A large majority of the entire popula- 
tion are of Indian descent, and still show a strong at- 
tachment to the Jesuits, who were expelled from their 
missions March 27,1767. In the eastern plains sev- 
eral tribes still live together in the missions. There 
were in 1830, among the Chiquitos, ten missians, with 
18,816 inhabitants; among the Mojos, thirteen, with 
28,951 inhabitants. See Amznica. 

Bolland or Bollandus, Jorn, born in Brabant 
Aug. 18, 1596, and entered the Society of Jesus in 1612, 
He was chosen by his fraternity to carry into effect 
Rossweide's plan of the Acta Sanctorum, or Lives of 
the Saints, See Acta SANcrorus, He died Sept, 12, 


Egyp-|(Ezek. xiil, 18, 91); the poorer classes, instead of these, 
tians, Exod. ix, 9, 10,11; Deut. xxvili, 97, 85). See| made use of skins. ; 


The “pillow of goats’ hair for his 


spots in-| bolster,’ placed by Michal (1 Sam. xix, 13), seems to 


convey the impression that In those remote times it was 
reons to use bolsters or pil- 

in bed; and that, accord- 
ingly, Michal pat one staffed with goats’ hair under the 
head of the Teraphim, to confirm the notion she wished 
to con'ey that David lay there sick. She would then 
cover the head and bolster with a cloth, it being usual 
in the East for people to cover their heads while in bed. 
The Septuagint and Josephus make out that it was a 
goat's liver, the use of which, as explained by the latter 
(Ant. vi, 11,4), was, that the liver of a goat had the prop- 
erty of motion some time after being taken from the an- 
imal, and therefore gave a motion to the bed-clothes, 
which was necessary to convey tho idea that a living 
person lay in the bed, The m that it was 
& goat-skin bottle; if so, it was most likely inflated 
with air. It is probable, however, that the term ren- 
dered ‘bolster is merely an adverbial phrase, and 
should be rendered literally in all cases, as it actually 
is in 1 Sam. xxvi, 7-16. See Ben. 

Bolton, Rosert, a Puritan divine, was born in 
1572, and died in 1681. He was especially famous as 
8 rellever of afflicted consciences, He oo 
his death-bed that he never in his sermons taught any 
thing but what he had first sought to work on his own 
heart. He is the author of A Discourse on Happiness 


| (Lond. 1611, 4to; 6 editions during the author's life- 


time) ; Instructions relative to afflicted Consctences (16.1, 
ito); Helps to Humiliation (Oxford, 1681, 8v0); On the 
Sour last Things (London, 1683, 4to); Devous Preryers 
con 8vo). — Middleton, Evangelical Biography, Iti, 
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rye tho capital of a British presidency in In- 
dia of the same name, had in 1845 a population of 
285,000 souls, of which two thirds were Hindoos, 20,000 

and the rest Mussulmans, Jews, and Chris- 

tians. It is the see of a Nolet aprenden i 
land, whose diocese com 1859 68 
eee ee archdeacon. tle also the ses of a Ro- 
man jc bishop.—Clergy List 1860 (Lond. 
1860, 8vo), See Inpra, ie 

Bona, Grovanst, an Italian writer, and cardinal 
of the Romish Church, was born at Mondovi, in Pied- 
mont, Oct. 10, 1609. Having distinguished himself in 
his studies, he entered, in 1625, the order of the Feuil- 
Jans, and in 1651 he waa made general of his congre- 
gation. Pope Alexander VII employod him in many 
ways, and made him Consultor of the Congregation of 


the Index, Qualiftcatnr of the Holy Office; and in 1669} **s 


Clement IX made him cardinal. He died at Rome 
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conclusion among themselves, and unanimously agree 
ing to leavo the matter in the hands of Bonaventura, 
who named Theodore, archdeacon of Liege, known as 
Pope Gregory X. af lg in gratitude, made him 
cardinal-bishop of Albano in 1274. He attended th 
first seasions of the Council of Lyons, but died befors 
its conclusion, July 15th, 1274, He was canonized by 
Pope Sixtus IV in 1482 In philosophy, as well as 
theology, he was pre-eminent in histime. His special 
alm was to reconcile Aristotle with the Aloxandrians, 
‘*In his commentary on Lombardus he contracts the 
sphere of speculation, and studies to employ the prin- 
ues Aeete and the Arabians, not so much for 
the satisfaction of a minute and idle curiosity, as for 
the resolution of important questions, and to reconedle 


ally 
he rests his arguments rather on the practical destina- 


Oct. 27, 1674, after he had made a revision of all his| thn of man than on theoretical notions—for instance, 


works, the chief of which are—1, De 
qresque causis, 
matters relating to the holy office (Rome and 

1668, 4to):—2. Manuductio ad calum :—8, Via com 

ad Deum :—A. Tractatus asceticua de discretione Spiritu. 
em :—5, De Sacrificio Missa : :—6, Horologium asceticum: 
—7. De ipiie vite Christiane :—8. Da rebus Litur. 
gicis, containing all information concerning tho rites, 


the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 


bia, et diaciplind, _ ae ehibecegres ‘The Supreme Good he affirms to be union with the De- 


Se ne re anni’ cen alten a perconien 
of truth, and the enjoyment of happiness. 

him to ascribe all knowledge to illumination from on 

(Reductio actionum ad Theologiam), which he distin- 

into four species—exterior, inferior, interior, 

and superior. He dofines also six degrees whereby 


and ceremonies of the mass (Rome, 1671, fol. ;| ™#2 ™ay approximate the Deity, and refers to these 


ers, 
Paris, 1672, 4t0); it wan afterward revised and ang- 


mented by a dissertation on the use of fermented bread] idea, and 


lx as many distinct faculties of the soul—an ingenious 
copiously detailed, but in a great degree ar- 


at the mass, lll his works (except bis poems and let- Seay and forced (Itinerariam mentis ad Dern). Find- 


ters) have been collected in 8 vols. 8vo. The best edi- 
aha works is that of Sals (Turin, 1747-58, 4 vols, 
fol.). 

Bonald, Lovrs Gasrtex Amsrome, Vicomte de, 


the Roman Charch of this century, was born Oct. 
1764, at Monna. After the outbreak of the French 


most ardent opponents. He therefore emigrated from 
France in 1791, but returned under the reign of Napo- 


ing speculation insufficient for the attainment of tho 
Pag verde hos he abandoned himself with all his heart 
“In the scholastic 


theology, Bona- 
vations ranke after Thomas Aquinas in point of fertil- 


hi etl 
ona of the principal writers of the ultra-papel party inl oy tre, a Pte ergot: while, as a mystic, 


lacks the independence of the school of St. Victor. 


2,! His characteristic merits are his ample compreben- 


Revolution, be showed himeclf at first atteched to the] sient 


tevolutionary ideas, but soon (1791) became one of their} stoing 


both of thought and feeling, and his imagin- 
power, which, however, was always united with 
logical faculty. According to his scholastic 


principle, ho set out with the purpose to bring the 
whole of haman knowledge within the ephere of theol- 


leon, who, in 1808, made him councillor at the Univer-| 
sity. After the restoration le Bourbons, be was for Eneg He, ii, 
some time the lender of tho ultramontane ro ie the! naventura’s influence was the impnise he gave to Mart. 
Chamber of Deputies. Ho was made, in 1 (Elliott, Delia. 9 Resiahlan, bk; feck: iv, p.768, 
of France; in 1890, after the revolution of Joly, he| Cay (F PIG} The Vacate kgsagReendre acts 
retired from political life, and died at Monna, Nov. crucia, was writton by him; it is given, with a trans. 
28, 1840. Among bis worka, the Lake are prised lation, by the Rev. H. Harbaugh, in the Mercersburg 
by hie adherents as the most Important: 1. TAdorie du) Renter, 1858, p. 480. Among his ‘other works on sys 
pounoir politique et religiens (Paris, 1796, 8 vols.) s—| Comnatie theology, the FB and Centiloquium 
2. Ligislation primitive (Parle, 1802, 8 vols.):—8. Rel sre the most important. The former ie called by 
cherches aur les premiers objets de commais- Baumgarten-Crusius the best manual of systematic 
sances morales (Faris, 1808, 2 vols.), theology produced in the Middle Ages. The best edi- 
Bonaventurm, 8r., one of the most eminent of the/ tion of it is by Hefele (Tob. 1845), He also wrote 
scholastic divines of the thirteenth century, called also} many mystico-practical treatises, e. g. De septem itien, 
“\ the Seraphic Doctor,” was born at Bagnarea, Tuscany, | eternitatis: — Stimulus Amoris: — Incendixm Amoris, 
in 1221; Hie family name was Giovanni Fidanza.|etc. Neandor declares that ‘his great mind grasped 
In 1248 he entered the Franciscan order, and studied|the whole compass of human knowledge as It existed 
at Paris under Alexander de Hales: afterward hejin hie time.” His writings are collected under the 
taught divinity in the same university, and took his|title Opera, Sirti V, Pont, Maz., emendata, ctc, 
doctor's degree, together with Thomas Aquinas, in| (Rome, 1888-96, 8 vols, fol, ; also Venice, 1751, 18 vole, 
1255. In the following year, upon the death of John}4to), Contents, vol. 1: Principium &, Seri “ipture ; Expo- 
of Parma, he was elected general of his order, where-| sitio seu Sermones 88 in Heratmeron ; jo in Peale 
upon he labored to reform its decayed discipline, and | teriem, in Ecolesiasten, in Sapientiam et tn Threnos Hi- 
defended it warmly against the attacks of Giraldus of |eremia. Vol. ii: Ezpositio im caput vb 8. Matthat, et 
Abbeville and William de St. Amour. At a goneral|in Evang. 8, Luow; Postilla in ss ey 8. Johawnis et 
chapter of the order, held at Pisa, he directed the Mi-| Collationes in enndem. Vol. iil: Sermones de Tempore 
norites every where to exhort the people, in their ser-|e de Sanctie. Yols. iv, +: Commenfaria ts iv libros 
mons, to pray to the Virgin and worship her when/ Sententiarum Petri Lombardi. Vol. vi contains parts 1 
they heard the sound of the bell after compline. He/and 2 of the Opuscula, viz.: (1.) De reductions artium 
aleo first introdaced the establishment of religious con-|ad theologiam ; (2.) Breviloquiun; (8.) Centiloguinm 
fraternities, or sodalities of laymen, which he set on|(4.) Pharetra; (6.) Declaratio terminorum theologies ; 
foot at Rome in 1270. In 1272 he had the singular! Prinespium 3 
privilege conferred upon him of nominating to the libri Sententiarem carmine digest ; (8.) De iv virtutibue 
popedom, the cardinals being unable to come to any| cardinalibus; (9.) De wii donis 8. 8.; (10.) De #6 term 
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pariis peceatorum ; (11.) De resurrectione ad gratiam ; 
(12.) ‘Dieta Babutis ‘ (18.) De Ecelesiastion Hierarda. 
(1.) Soliloquium ; (2.) De meditations vite D. N. J.C. ; 
(8.) Libellus meditationum ; (4.) De vit gradibus contem- 

plationia ; (.) De 0 festivitutibus pueri Jesu; (6.) 
cium de Passione Dominica ; (7.) De 8. Cruce, laudati ; 
8,) Lignum vita ; (9.) Speculum de laudibus B. Maria; 
10.) De Corona B. Maria; (AL) De compassione ejus- 
dem; (12.) Philomela passion’ Domini apiata per vis ho- 
raz; (18.) De wii verbis Domini in Cruce; (14.) Pealte- 
rium B, Maria majus; (15.) Jd. minus; (16.) Jn Salu- 
tationem angelicam ; (17,) In “ Salve Regina.” Vol. 

vii contains part 8 of the Opuscula, viz. t (.) De ts 
tutione vitw Christiana; (2.) De regimine anima; (8.) 
mn animi; (4.) De if kerr gel (5.) De gradibus 


De puritate conscientia ; (17.) De preparations 
tis ad Hissam ; (18.) Heporkio Misen; 19.) De i alis 
Cherubim ; (20.) De vi ake im, Vol. viii contains 
the Opuscula relating to monachisma, viz.: (2.) De trip- 
lick statu religiosorum ; (2.) Speculum discipline ; (8.) rx 
prsius Rpecnatent 6 be regulam beige Se 
processu relignonis; (6. contempt smculi; (7. 
mentis ; (8.) A m bord monacki ; (9.) 
De perfectione vite; (10.) : 


incedebant ; (15.) 
(16.) Contra calemni- 
atorem regule Franctscane ; (17.) Apoleg. in cos qui Ord, 
Min. adcereantur ; (18, quentandis (hucrstion- 
ibua; (29.) Collat, libel. ad Frat, Tolosatcs (doubtful) ; 
(20.) De reformandis Fratribus; (21.) Compendium theo- 
logia ; (22.) De essentia, invisibilitate, et immensi‘ate Det; 
(28,) De mystica theologia. His life was written by 
Fessler (Berl. 1807).—Neander, CA, Hist. iv, 421; Mos- 
beim, Ch. Hist. i, 866, 865; Neander, Hist. of Dogmas, 
p. 541, 677 et al.; Cave, Hist, Lit, anno 1255; Dupin, 
Miat, Eocl, vol. xi, ch. iv; Tennemann, Manwal. Hist. 
Phil. § 265; Landon, Eccles. Dict. ti, 819; Hollenberg, 
Studien su Bonaventura (Berlin, 1862, 8vo). 

Bond (98, esar’, or WON, tsar’, a moral obf'g2- 
tion ; deopog, 8 physical means of restraint) is used for 
an obligation of any kind in Numbers xxx, 2, 4, 12 
{see Vow]; metaphorically, the word signifies oppres- 
sion, captivity, affliction (Psa, exvi, 16; Phil. i, 7). 
See Captivity. The influences of the Holy Spirit 
are called the bond of peace (Ephes. iv, 8), Charity 
or Christian love Js called the bond of perfectness, be- 
cause it completcs the Christian character (Col. iii, 14). 
Bonde are also banda or chains worn by prisoners 
(Acts xx, 28; xxv, 14) bound or subjected to slavery 
(1 Cor. xii, 18; Rev, vi, 15), See Prison. 

Bond, John Weasley, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Baltimore, Dec. 11, 1784, enter- 
od the Baltimore Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1810, and was appointed successively to 
Calvert, Fairfax, and Great Falls Circuits, after which 
he travelled as companion to the venerable Bishop As- 
bury antil the death of the latter, In 1816 he was ap- 
pointed to Severn Circuit, and in 1817 to Harford, 
Hero he contracted the fever of which ho died, Jan. 
22, 1819, Mr. Bond was a man of clear understand- 
ing and sound judgment, and diligent in all the duties 
of his Christian and ministerial profession.— Minutes 
of Conferences, i, 824. 

Bond, Thomas Emerson, M.D., distinguished 
as physiclan, editor, and preacher, was born in Balti- 
more in Febroary, 1782. His parents removed to 
Buckingham county, Va.,and bis early education was 
received thero and in Baltimore, After studying 
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medicine at the University of Pennaylvania, be re- 
turned to Baltimore to practise medicine, becoming 
M.D, of the University of Maryland. He rose rapid. 
ly to distinction in practice, and was called to a profes- 
sorship in the university, which, from a failure of his 
health, he never occupied. From his boyhood be had 
been a diligent stadent of the English classical writ- 
ers, and had modelled upon them a chaste, masculine, 
and nervous English style. He was also carious in 
theological questions, and Lrought to their study a 
mind of singular acuteness, disciplined to severity by 
his studies in physical science. At an early age be 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in Harford 
county, Maryland; and, while oe medicine in 
Baltimore, he was licensed as a preacher, From 


4i| 1816 to 1880 the Church was agitated by questions of 


reform in its government, and Dr. Bond took a very 
active part in the discussion. In 1827 he published 
an Appeal to the Methodists (8vo), in opposition to the 
proposed changes, and in 1858 a Narrative and D+ fence 
(8vo) of the course of the Church authorities. 

1880 to 1881 he edited the Jtinerané, a newspaper pub- 
lished in Baltimore for the defence of the Church. In 
all theso publications Dr. Lond showed himself a mas- 
ter of the subject, as well as of the art of controversy, 
and his writings contributed slgnally to the overthrow 
of the so-called Radical reformcre, In 1840 he was 
chosen editor of the Christian Adrocate and Journal, 
published in Now York, the chief weekly organ of the 
Church. Hero for twelve years he found his greatest 
field of activity, and achieved the greatest success of 
his life. In ekill se sear writing veces es <7 
surpassed, it is tho VY no person e on 
public press in America. The Methodist Quarterly also 
contains eeveral important contributions from his pen. 
He died in New York 14th March, 1856, 


Bondage (some form of the root 135, abad’, to 
toil, or of H23, bakash’, to eubjugate; Gr. dovdtia), a 
state of slavery (Exod. 1, 14), servitude in captivity 
(Esra ix, 8,9). See Suavery; Caprivrry. 

Bonpace tx Eoxrt.—Tho pretended fear of Tha- 
raoh, lest in the event of war the Hebrews might mzke 
common cause with the enemy, was a sufficient pretext 
with his own people for oppressing the Jews, at the 
same time that it had the effect of exciting their preju- 
dices against them. Affecting, therefore, ecmo alarm 
at their numbers, be suggested that eo numerous a 
body might avail thomselves of tho absence of the 
Egyptian troops, and endanger the tranqaillity and 
safety of the country, and that prudence dictated the 
necessity of obviating the possibility of such an occur- 
rence (Exod. i, 10), With this view they were treated 
like the captives taken in war, and were forced to un- 
dergo the gratuitous labor of erecting public granaries 
and other buildings for the Egyptian monareh (Exod. 
i, 11), These were principally constructed of erode 
brick; and that such materials were commonly used 
in Egypt we havo sufficient proof from the walls and 
other buildings of great size and so! found in va- 
rious parts of the country, many of © are ofa very 

period. Tho bricks themselves, both at Thebes 
and in the vicinity of Memphis, frequently bear the 
names of the monarchs who ruled Egypt during and 
prior to this cpoch. Theo crude brick remains about 
Memphis are principally pyramids; those at Thebes 
consist of walls enclosing sacred monuments and 
tombs, and some are made with and others without 
straw. Many have chopped barley and wheat straw, 
others bean haulm and stubble (Exod. v, 12). In the 
tombs we find the process of making them represent- 
ed among the sculptures, But it is not to be 
posed any of these bricks are the work of the I: 
ites, who were never occupied at Thebes; and though 
Josephus affirms they were engaged in bailding pyre- 
mids, a9 well as in making conals and embankments, 
it is very improbable that the crude brick pyramids of 
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Memphis, or of the Arsinolte nome, were the work of 
the Hebrew captives (Wilkinson, Anc, Egyptians), See 
Baick. 

Bone (prop. DES, e’tsem; Gorey), the hard parts 
of animal bodies (Exod. xii, 46). The expression 
“bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh" (Gen. ii, 23), 
‘tof his flesh, and of his bones” (Ephes. v, 80), may 
be understood as implying the same natare, and being 
united in the nearest relation and affection. Iniquities 
are eaid to bo metaphorically in men's bones when 
their body is polluted by them (Job xx, 11). The 
‘‘valley of dry bones”’ In Ezekiel's vision represents a 
stato of utter helplessness, apart from Divine 
sition and aid (Ezek, xxxvii, 1-14). The Psalmist 
says, ‘Our bones are scattered at the grave's mouth’’ 
(Psalm cxli, 7). This appears to be a strongly figure- 
tive expreasion ; but that it may be strictly true, the 
following extract from Bruce demonstrates: “At five 
o’clock we left Garigana, our journey being still to the 
eastward, and at a quarter past six in the evening ar- 
rived at the site of a village whose inhabitants had all 
perished with hunger the year before; their wretched 
bones being all unburied, and scattered upon the sar- 
face of the ground where the village formerly stood. 
We encamped among the bones of the dead; no space 
could be found free from tham." The t of the 
Lord is denounced against the King of Moab, ' because 
be burnt the bones of the King of Edom {nto lime" 
(Amos ii, 1), or, a8 the Chaldee paraphrase explains 
it, ‘to plaster the walls of his hoase with it,” which 
was a cruel insult. A piece of barbatity resemblin; 
this is mentioned by Sir Paul Rycaut, that the wall 
of the city of Philadelphia was made by tho bones of 
the besleged by the prince who took it by storm. 
The passage in Amos vi, 9, 10, Roberts says, ‘‘allades 
to the custom of burning human bodies, and to that of 
gathering up the half calcined bones, and to the putting 
them into an earthen vessel, and then to the carrying 
back these fragments to the house, or into some out- 
building, where they aro kept till conveyed to a sacred 
place. In Indla this is done by a son or a near rela- 
tion; but in case there is not one near akin, then any 
person who is going to the place (as to tho Ganges) 
can take the fragments of bones, and thas perform the 
last rites.” 

Boniface I, elected pope, or rather bishop of Rome, 
Dec. 28, 418, as successor of Zosimus. Enlalins, elect- 
ed by another faction, was at first supported by the 
Emperor Honorius, but Boniface was finally establish. 
ed in the see, which he held till his death in 422. 
During his short tenure he used every means to ex- 
tend the Influence of the Roman see. He is commem- 
orated by the Roman Charch as a saint on Oct. 25. 

TI, a Goth, succeeded Felix IV on Oct, 15, 680, 
though ft is said that his rival, Dioscorus, was as well 
entitled to the see as he. The deacon Vigilins was 
bishop, in fact, from his great influence. Boniface 
died Nov. 8, 582, He is the firet bishop of Rome whose 
name does not occur in the Roman Martyrologium. 

TTI, was elected bishop of Rome Feb. 16, 607. 
Through his influence tha Emperor Phocas decreed 
that the title of “ universal bishop’’ should be given 
only to the Pope of Rome. In a synod held at Rome, 
he forbade, under anathema, that a bishop should ap- 
point his own successor. He died Nov, 12, 607. 

IV, elected pope in 607 or 608. He obtained of the 
Emperor Phocas that the Pantheon which Agrippa had 
bailt in honor of all the gods should be converted into 
a Christian church under the invocation of the Virgin, 
and called Sancta Maria Rotunda. He died in 615, 

V, Pope, elected Dec, 24, 618, on the death of De- 
odatus, and died Oct. 25, 625. He enacted the decree 
by which the churches became places of refuge for 
criminals, 

VI, Pope, a Roman, elected after the death of For- 
mosus, April 11, 896. ableswes on whentonell shez: 

wu 
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a 
ter, and died at the expiration of fifteen days. Ac- 
coring to Baronius, bis election was not regular. 

‘VII (Cardinal Franco or Francone), elected in a 
popolar tumult, when Benedict V1 was seized and 
strangled in 974. Boniface himself was expelled from 
Rome in the following year, having incurred general 
detestation through his licentiousness and cruelty, 
Boniface is not considered a legitimate pope, though 
hia name fs registered as such in most chronological 
tables. He returned to Rome in 985, and put Jobn 
XIV in prison, where he died of hunger, as it is re- 
ported. Boniface again assumed the papal dignity, 
which he retained till bis death near the close of 985. 
His is said to have been treated with great in- 
dignity, He was succeeded by Jobn XV. 

‘VIX, Pope, originally named Benedictus Cajetanas 
or Gaétanus, 00 called from Gadta, a town of Naples, 
where his parents had resided. He himself was born 
at Ansgni, and was raised to the papacy upon the ab- 
dication of Celestine V, Dec. 24, 1294, He had been 
previously canon of Paris and Lyons, and made cardi- 
nal by Pops Martin IV, and is suspected of having 
by his artifices compelled the resignation of his pred- 
ecessor, Celestinus, whom he kept imprisoned until 
his death. He had a bold, avaricious, and domineer- 
ing spirit, and carried bis echemes for the enlargement 
of the papal power to the verge of frenzy. Happily he 
found a bold antagonist in Philip le Bel of France, 
against whom he thundered the celebrated bull Unam 
Sanctam, and who cansed him, in 1808, to be seized and 
imprisoned. Being liberated by an insurrection of the 
people, he returned to Rome, but became insano, anf 
died a miserable death. Boniface was a skilful civil 
and canon lawyer, and to him we owe the collection 
of decretals entitled the Sextus Decretalium, so called 
because it was Ra apaarens int to the foe volumes of 
decretals previously published by Gregory IX.—Tosti, 
Storia di Bon, VIII (Rom. 1846); Drumann, Geschichte 
Bon, VIIT (Kéuigeb. 1852, 2 vols.); History of the 
Popes, p. 255, 262; Neander, Ch. Hist. v, 8-10. See 
Ura Sanctam, 

LX, Pope, created cardinal in 1881, succeeded Urban 
VI, Nov. 2, 1889. The cardinals at Avignon at the 
same time elected Clement VII, afterward Benedict 
XIII. Boniface quarrelled with Richard of England 
on the subject of the collation of benefices, and estab- 
lished the perpetual ansates. His great passion was to 
get gold for himself and to enrich his relations, and his 
logates tormented England and Germany with their 
exactions. He died Oct. 1, 1404, having sat fourteen 
years and eleven months.—Biog, Univ. v, 115. 


Boniface or Bontfacius, archbishop of Mayence, 
the papsl Apostle of Germany. His baptismal name 
was Winfred. He was born at Crediton, England, 
about 680. At thirty years of age he was ordained 
priest, and in 716 he passed over into Friesland, to as- 
sist the aged Wilbrod, then at Utrecht. He returned 
shortly after to England, but in 718 departed a second 
time for Heseen and Friesland, taking with him let- 
ters commondatory from Daniel, bishop of Winchester, 
In the autumn of this year he went to Rome, and was 
appointed by Gregory II missionary for the Germans 
eastward of the Rhine, He commenced his labors {n 
Tharingia and Bavaria, after which he passed through 
Hessen and Saxony, baptizing the people and conse- 
crating churches. In 728 Pope Gregory recalled him 
to Rome and consecrated him bishop, whereupon be 
took the name of Bonifacius. In 782 he received the 
palbum, together with the primacy over all Germany, 
and power to erect such bishoprics as he thought fit. 
In virtue of this authority, he founded the sees of 
Freisingen and Ratiabon, in Bavaria (in addition to the 
original see of Passau); Erfurt, in Thuringia; Baraburg 

afterward Paderborn), in Westphalia; Waortzburg, in 
‘ranconia; Eichstidt, in the Pulatinate of Bavaria; 
and re-established Juvunia, or Salzburg. In 74* *- 


BONI HOMINES 


was raised to the archiepiscopal see of Mayence. Ten 

ears after this he returned to his aj labors in 
Frieeland, where he we 1 converted many 
thousands; but, while be was preparing to give to them 
the rite of confirmation, he was suddenly attacked by 
a furious troop of pagans at a place Dockam, 
where he perished, with fifty-two of his com- 
panions, June 5,755. He is comm by the Ro- 
man Charch on June 6. The biographies of Boniface 
are numerous; them Gieseler, Leben Bonjfacius 
(Erlangen, 1800); Léfler, Bonifaciue, hist, Nachr. ©. 
seinem Leben (Gotha, 1812); Schmerbauch, Bonifacius, 
Aposel der (Erfart, 1827); Seiters (R. C.), 
Bonifacius, Apostel der Teutechen (Mainz, 1845, 8vo). 
A graphic and genial popular sketch of him is given 
by Neander (Light in Dark Places, p.217), The writ- 
ings ascribed to Boniface are collected In Opera quce ex- 
tant omaia, ed, J. A. Giles, LL.D. (Lond. 1844, 2 vols. 
8vo).—Mosheim, Ch. Hist. il, vi; Neander, Ch, Hist. iit, 
46-119; Bo , Kirche Christi, ii, 68; Soames, Lat. 
Chin Ang.-Saz. 228 aq. ; Landon, Eoe. Dic. li, 827, 


Boni Homines or Bons-hommes, (I.) monks 
established in England by Prince Edmund in 1269. 
They professed to follow the rule of St. Augustine, 
after the institution of John Leon. There is not 
much satisfactory information respecting them. They 
are said to have worn a biue dress, and to have had 
two houses in England: Esseray in Buckinghamshire, 
and Edington in Wiltshire. ({1.) In Frances, the Min- 
ime founded by Francis de Paule, who, in addition to 
the two monestic vows, added a third, to observe a 

nal Lent, were called Bons-hommes; some say, 

Loule XI was accustomed to give the title 

bon-homme to their founder. (III.) The Albigenses, 

Cathari, and Waldenses wero at different periods call- 
ed Bons homines. 


Bonner, Epuvnn, bishop of London, and styled, 
from his persecuting spirit, Bloody Bishop Bonner," 
and the ‘ecclesiastical Nero of England,” was the 
son of humble parents at Hanley, in Worcestershire, 
and was educated at Pembroke College, Oxford. He 
at first favored the Reformed views, and advocated the 
divorce of the king. Henry VIII made him his chap- 
lain, bishop of Hereford, and then of London, and em- 
ployed him on embassies to France, Germany, and the 
pope. But when death had removed the despot whose 
ungovernable temper seems to have obtained submis- 
sion even from men of virtue and of ordinary firmness, 
Bonner's tism ceased; he protested against 
Cranmer's injunctions and homilies, and scrupled to 
take the oath of supremacy. For these offences he 
was committed to the Fleet, from which, however, he 
was soon after released, From this time Bonner was 
80 negligent In all thet related to the Reformation as 
to draw on himeelf in two instances the censure of the 
Privy Council; but as be had committed no offence 
which subjected him to prosecution, the council, ac- 
cording to the bad practica of those times, required 
him to do an act extraneous from his ordinary duties, 
knowing that he would be reluctant to perform it. 
They made him preach a sermon at St. Paul's Cross 
on four points. One of these Bonner omitted, and 
commissioners were appointed to try him, before whom 
he appeared during seven days. At the end of Octo- 
ber, 1549, he was committed to the Marshaleea, and 
deprived of his bishopric, After the death of Edward 
VI Bonner was restored by Queen Mary. His first 
acts wore to deprive the married priests in his diocese, 
‘ond set up the mass in St. Paul's” before the queen's 
ordinance to that effect. It would be tedious to follow 
him in all the long list of executions for religion which 
make the history of that reign a mere narrative of 
blood. Fox enumerates 125 persons burnt in his dio- 
cose, and through his agency, during this reign; anda 
letter from him to Cardinal Pole (dated at Fulham De- 
cember 26, 1556) is copled by Holinshed, in which Bon- 
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ner justifies himself for proceeding to the condemnation 
wey cornet heretics who had been sent up to him 
from Colchester. These persons were saved by the 
influence of Cardinal Pole, who checked Bonner’s san- 
guinary activity. When Queen Elizabeth succeeded 
to the throne, Bonner was made the single exception 
to the favorable reception given to the bishops. In 
May, 1559, ho was summoned before the Privy Coun- 
cil, and died in confinement, Sept. 5, 1569. Bonner was 
a good scholar, skilled in the canon law and in acholes- 
tic theology, but a man of a severe and cruel nature, 
and of a bese and mean splrit. Maitland endeavors to 
vindicate his memory from some of the charges which 
stain it in his Essays om Subjects connected with the Ref- 
ormation (London, 1849). Burnet, Hist, of Ref. i, 
195; 11, 480; Life and Def. of Bp. Bonner (Lond, 1842), 

Bonnet. There are two Heb. words thus render- 
ed in the authorized version, See aleo Crows; 
Heap-press. 

1. “WP (pear’, literally an ornament, and eo trans- 
lated in Isa. Ixi, 10; “beauty” in ver. 8; ** goodly” 
in Exod. xxix, 26; “tire” in Ezek. xxiv, 17, 28) was 
a simple head-dress, tiara, or turban, worn by females 
(Tea. iii, 20), priests (Exod. xxix, 28; Ezek, xliv, 18), 
& bridegroom (Iss, 1xi, 10), or generally in gala dress 
(Isa. lxi, 8; Ezek. xxlv, 17, 28). It appears to have 
consisted merely of a piece of cloth tastefully folded 
about the head. In the case of femalea it was prot- 
ably more compact and leas bulging than with men. 
See Tvasax, 

2. MISZI9 (migdadch’, literally converities) in spo- 
ken only of tho sacred cop or turban of the common 
priests (Exod. xxvill, 40; xxix, 9; xxxix, 2,8; Lev. 
vill, 18), In distinction from the mitre of the high- 
priest, for which another term is used. See Parzst. 

Bonney, Isaac, a Methodist Episcopal minister of 
the New England Conference, born in Hardwick, Mass, 
Sept. 26, 1782; converted 1800; entered the itineran- 
cy 1808; superannuated 1850; died 1855. He wass 
devoted Christian, an eloquent and usefal minister, 
and an able theologian. He was several times elected 
8 member of the General Conference. Minutes of Coa 
JSerences, vi, 86; Sprague, Annals, vii, 452. 

Bonésus, bishop of Sardica in the latter half of the 
fourth century, opposed the worship of the Virgin and 
other Roman novelties, and was, in consequence, un- 
justly branded as a heretic. His followers seem to 
have embraced Arianism. Walch published a treatise, 
De Bonoso Haretico (Gétt. 1764).—Mosheim, Ecel, Hist. 
cent. iv, pt. il, ch, v, § 26, note; Lardner, Works, iv, 


Bons-Hommes. Ses Bom Hommes, 


priests of Buddha or Fo, particularly in 
baer id ive ® bps in monasteries under a 
vow of celibacy, the system in re. 
spects with that of the Romanists. “eThey peel, 
and pray for the sins of the laity, who secure them 
from want by endowments and alms, The female 
bonzes may be compared to the Christian nuna, as the 
religion of Fo admits of no priestesses, but allows of 
the social union of pious virgins and widows, ander 
monastic vows, for the performance of religious exer- 
clses.—Buck, Theolog, Di , 8 ¥. See Bopps- 
1m; CHINA; JAPAN. 


Book (789, sve’pher; Gr. B:BAow, Lat, liber), This 
Heb. term is more comprehensive than the 
ing English word with us. It signifies properly a 
toriting, either the art (Ina, xxix, 11, 12) or the form 
(Dan. i, 4); then whatever is written, e. g. = bill of 
sale (Jer. xxxii, 12), of accusation (Job xxxi, 85), 
divorce (Deut. xxiv, 1, 8); hence a detter or 
Sam, xl, 14; 2 Kings x, 6; xix, 14, etc.); and 
a volume (Exod. xvii, 14; Deut. xxviil, 58; 
26; 1 Sam. x, 25; Job xix, 28, and often’ 
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Ger, xxxvi, 2, 4; Ezek. ti, 9), often with reference to | tablets (see fig. 2) were sometimes connected together 
the contents (e. g. of the law, Josh. 1, 8; viil, 84; 2, by rings at the back, through which a rod was passed to 


Kings xxii, 8; 2 Chron. xxxiv, 14; of the covenant, 
Exod, xxiv, 7; 2 Kings xxiii, 2, 21; of the kings, 2 
Chron. xvi, 11; xxiv, 27; of annals, or of an individ- 
ual reign or personal history and by way 
of eminence of the sacred Word or Law (q. v.). 

Books are mentioned as known so early as the time 
of the patriarch Job (xix, 28), They were written on 
skins, or linen, or cotton cloth, or the papy- 
rus; the latter is commonly supposed to be the oldest 
material for writing on, whence our word paper is de- 
rived. Tablets of wood, of lead, and of brass were 
also employed, the latter of which were considered the 
tmost durable. See Wartrine. 

If the book were large, it was, of course, formed of a 
number of skins, etc., connected together. The leaves 
‘were generally written in small colamns, ealled nindy, 
delathoth’, *' doors” or valves (Jer. xxxvi, 28), and 
were rarely written over on both sides (Ezek. fi, 10), 
except when the inside would not contain all the writing. 

Books, among the Hebrews, being usually written on 
very flexible materials, were rolled round a stick or 
cylinder; and if they were very long, round two cy)in- 
ders from the two extremities. The reader therefore 


unrolled the book to the place which he wanted (see | S8rY 


fig. 1), and rolled it up again when be had read it 
(Luke fv, 17-20), whence the name megilloh (ea. xxxiv, 
4). The leaves thus rolled round the stick, and bound 
with « string, could be easily sealed (Isa. xxix, 11; 
Dan. xii, 4). Those books which were inscribed on 


Ancient Books: 1, Roll; 9, Tablets, 


carry them by. 

At first the letters in books were only divided into 
lines, then into separate words, which by degrees were 
marked with accents, and distributed by points and 
stops into periods and paragraphs, Among the Orien- 
tals the began from the right hand and ran on to 
the left hand; with the Northern and Western nations, 
the right hand; but the Greeks some. 
both directions alternately, going in the 
hey termed 


i 


the Sigean and some of the Etruscan inscriptions, In 
Chinese books the lines ran from top to bottom. See 
Bree. 

The Orientals took great pleasure in giving figura- 
tive or enigmatical titles to their books, The titles 
prefixed to the 56th, 60th, and 60th Psalms appear to 
be of this description; nor can there be a doubt that 


David's elegy upon Saul and Jonathan (1 Sam. i, 18) 
is called the bow in conformity with this peculiar taste. 
See Paarms, 


In times of war, devastation, and rapine, it was neo- 
to bury in the earth whatever was thought de- 
: sirable to be preserved. With this view Joremiah 
ordered the writings which he delivered to Baruch to 
| be put into an earthen vessel (Jer. xxxii, 14). In tho 
same manner the ancient made use of earth- 
en pots of a proper shape, hermetically sealed, for con- 
taining whatever they wanted to bury in the earth, 
and which, without such care, would have been soon 
From the tings on the monuments, it 
, would appear that the acribes wrote on tab- 
| lets composed of some hard material (perhape wood), 
though it cannot be precisely determined what it was. 

The remark of the wise man in Eccl. xii, 12, on the 
subject of making books, is supposed to amount to this: 
| That the propensity of some men to write books, and 

of others to collect and amass them for libraries, is in- 
' patiable; that it is a business to which there is no end. 
Innumerable treatises have been written on all kinds 
| of subjects, and no one snbject is yet ezAausted; the 
| designation of one leading to that of another, and that 

again of another, and so on interminably ; and that 

the “much study" connected with this endless fabor 
_and ‘‘ weariness of the flesh’’ may render its votary a 

fit subject of the admonition, that ‘‘the conclusion of 
| the whole matter,” or the great end of life, is to “fear 
God and keep his commandments.” (See Clarke, 
| Comment, In loc.) 

A sealed book (Isa. xxix, 11; Rev. v, 1-8) is a book 
whose contents are secret, and have for a very long 
time been 80, and are not to be published till the seal 
is removed. A book or roll written within and without, 
i.e. on the back side (Rev. v, 1), may be a book con- 
taining long series of events, it not being the custom 
of the ancients to write on the back side of the roll un- 
less when the inside would not contain the whole of 
the writing (comp. Horace, Ep. i, 20, 8). To eat a 
book signifies to consider it carefully and digest it well 
in the mind (Jer. xv, 16; Ezek. i, 8-10; ill, 1-8, 14; 
Rev. x, 9). A similar metaphor is used by Christ in 
John vi, where he repeatedly proposes himself as ‘‘the 
Bread of Life” to be eaten by his people. 

Book ov THe GexeRation signifies the genealog- 
| eal history or records of a family or nation (Gen. v, 

1; Matt.i,1). See GenzaLoor; Hrsrory; Caron 
ICLE, 

Book or Jonoment. The allusion here (Dan, vii, 
10) is probably either to the practice of opening books 
of account to settle with servants or laborers, or to a 
custom of the Persians, among whom it was a constant 
practice every day to write down the special services 
rendered to the king, and the rewards given to those 
who bad performed them. Of this we see an instance 
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in the history of Ahasuerus and Mordecai (Esth. vi, 
1-8). I¢ also appears to be an allusion to the methods 
of human coarts of juatice (Rev. xx, 12), referring to 
the proceeding which will take place at the day of 
God's final § ent, 

Boor of Tae Wags or THE Lorn. This appears 
to have been an ancient document known to the He- 
brews, but not preserved in the sacred canon. It is 
quoted or alluded to by Moses in Num. xxi, 14. Sev- 
eral of those ancient documents were in existence in 
the time of Moses, which he used in the compilation 
of some parts of the Pentateuch. The inspired au- 
thority of the Pentateuch is in no wise affected by this 
theory, for, as Jahn has well remarked, some of the 
documents are of such a nature that they could have 
been derived only from immediate revelation ; and the 
whole, being complled by an inspired writer, have re- 
ceived the sanction of the Holy Spirit in an equal de- 
gree with his original ctions. Sve Moses; also 
the Names of the five books of Moses, Similar ancient 
and aleo later documents, by unknown writers, were 
used in the compilation of other parts of the sacred 
volume, such as the book of Jasher (Josh. x, 18; 2 
Sam. |, 18) and the books of the Chronicles of the 
kings of Israe) and of Judah (1 Kings xiv, 19, 29). 
See Jasnen; Exocu; Caronicnes. 

BOOK OF LIFE. In Phil iv, 8, Paul speaks of 
Clement and other of his fellow-laborers, ‘‘ whose 
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Boone, Wiit1an Joxes, D.D., bishop of the 
American Mission of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
at Shanghai, China, He was born in South Carolina, 
Joly 1, 1811; graduated at the university of that state, 
and then studied law under chancellor De Saussure, 
After taking his degree, he entered the Seminary of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church at Alexandria, Va., 
where he pursued his theological course, and afterward 
studied medicine, to prepare himself more fally for the 
mission field, He then offered himself to the Foreign 
Committee for the work in China. He was appointed 
January 17, 1887, and sailed from Boston in July. 
Under his incessant toil in the study of the language, 
his health gave way, and in 1840 he went to Macao, in 
China. He left Macao for Amoy in February, 1842, 
and settled with bis family on the island of Kulangsu; 
and in August, 1842, his wife died, and was buried on 
that island. He returned to this country, and was 
consecrated missionary bishop to China im October, 
1844, In December, 1844, he sailed for Camton. In 
1845 the city of Shanghai was selected as the seat of 
the mission. In 1846 the bishop began the translation 
of the Prayer-book, and engaged in a revision of the 
N.T.%; and in 1847 was chosen one of the committee 
of delegates from the several missions to review the 
translation of the Bible, It was in this work, and in 
the discussion which grew ont of it, that his eminent 
ability as a scholar was displayed ; s0 eminent, indeed, 


names are written in the book of life." On this Hein- | as to challenge the admiration of those most compe- 


tichs (Amnotat, in Ep. Philipp.) observes that, as the 


tent to judge in euch matters. He returned to the 


fotare life is represented under the image of a moXi-| United States in 1853, and again in 1857, where he re- 
revpa (citizenship, commonity, political society) just} mained, prostrated in health, until 1859. He sailed 


before (iii, 20), it ls in agreement with this to suppose 


from New York July 18, 1859, and died at Shanghai 


(as usual) a catalogue of the citizens’ names, both nat-, on the 17th of July, 1864,—Church Review, 1865; Ste- 


ural and adopted (Luke x, 20; Rev. xx, 15; xxi, 


, -vens, Memorial ‘Sermon on Bi 


Bishop Boone, Phila., 1865. 


and from which the unworthy are excluded (Rev. ili, 6 Boos, Martin, an evangelical divine in the Charch 


See Cittzensmir, 
often represented as registered in heaven (Matt. iti, 5). 
But this by no means implies a certainty of salvation 
(nor, as Doddridge remarks, does it appear that Paul 
in this passage had any particular revelation), bat only 
that at that time the persons were on the list, from 
which (as in Rev. iil, 5) the names of unworthy mem- 
bers might be erased. This explanation is sufficient 
and satisfactory for the other important passage in 
Rey, iti, 5, where the glorified Christ promises to ‘him 
that overcometh” that he will not blot his name out of 
the book of life. Here, however, the illustration has 
been sought rather in milizary than in ciei life, and 
the passage has been supposed to contain an allusion 
to the custom according to which the names of those 
who were cashiered for misconduct were stricken from 
the muster-roll. 

When God threatened to destroy the Tsraelites alto- 
gether, and make of Moses a great nation, the legisla- 
tor implored forgiveness for them, and added, ‘If not, 
blot me, I pray thee, out of the book which thou hast 
written"’ (Exod, xxxii, 84). By this he meant noth- 
ing eo foolish or absurd as to offer to forfeit eternal 
life in the world to come, but only that he, and not 
they, should be cut off from the world, and brought to 
an ontimelyend, This has been regarded as an allu- 
sion to the records kept in the courts of justice, where 
the deeds of criminals are registered, and hence would 
signify no more than the purpose of God with reference 
to future events; #0 that to be cut off by an untimely 
death is to be blotted out of this book,—Kitto, s. v. 

BOOK OF THE CANONS (Bi/3Ao¢ cavévwn, Co- 
dex Canonum), a collection of the various canons enact- 
ed in the councils of Nicma, Ancyra, Neocmsarea, La- 
odices, Gangra, Antioch, Constantinople, Ephesus, 
and Chalcedon, numbering in all one hundred and 
seventy-eight canons. Its date is uncertain, but it 
was probably never universally authoritative. It was 
published by Justellus in 1610 (Codex Canonum Eccles, 
Univ, Paris, 8vo), with a Latin version and notes, 
For a fuller account, seo CANons, II. 


Thus the names of the good are; of Rome, who was the instrument of a religious awak- 


ening in Germany similar to those of Whitfield and 
Weeley in England and America, was born at Hutten- 
ried, Bavaria, Dec. 25, 1762, and educated for the ser- 
vice of the Church at the Univorsity of Dillingen, 
where Sailer had already introduced an evangelical 
movement. He imbibed the doctrine of justification 
by faith, and found peace in believing. His firat charge 
was Grienbach, in the province of Kempten, and there 
he began, as he termed it, “to preach Christ for us 
and in us." The impression produced by the simple 
exhibition of this Gospel truth was as life from the 
dead, Those who had been agitated by doubts had 
their difficulties dispelled; those who had been bar- 
assed by fear attained peace In belleving. The ex- 
cltement spread like an epidemic; many grosa sinners 
snddenly reformed, and multitudes could speak of the 
love of Christ and tho happiness of his service. The 
Romish authorities regarded Boos as a fool or a fanatic, 
and deprived him of his pastoral charge. The day on 
which he was thrust out of his parsonage he remained 
a long time on the highway, uncertain what to do ot 
whither to go; and at length spying an uninhabited 
but on the roadside, he entered it, and, throwing him- 
self down on the floor, prayed earnegtly for light and 
guidance from heaven, 6 calumnies circulated 
against his character and ministry having been proved 
groundless, he was recalled from his retirement, and 
appointed to the curacy of Wi, bach, acjoining 
his former parish. As his faith became atronger, his 
zeal in preaching the Gospel increased, and produced 
& great and extonsive religious awakening. A dis- 
course which he preached on New Year's day, 1797, on 
Tepentance, was accompanied with anch penetratin ; 
energy that ‘forty persons, whose consciences were 
roused, fainted away and had to be carried ont.” 
While many revered the preacher as a man of God, 
the opposition of others was yiotently roused. This 
latter party secretly influenced the vicar, who was 
himself disposed to be the friend of the pious curate, 
but whose kindly intentions were overborne. The 
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simple converts, in admiration of Boos, spread so wide- | 
ly the atory of his character and doctrines that the 
clergy joined in clamors against him as a heretic. 
From that moment persecution raged, and Boos was ; 
obliged to leave Wiggensbach. In a friend's house 
he obtained shelter; but his retreat baving been dis- 
covered, he was surprised one by the sudden ap- 
pearance of an agent from the Inquisition at Augs- 
barg, who, after rifling his writing-desk, carried away 
all his sermons and letters. On the 10th of Feb. 1797, 
he appeared before the Inquisition, where he refuted 
all the charges brought against him. Nevertheless, 
he was sentenced to a year's confinement in the cler- 
ical house of correction; but the keeper of that prison, 
like the Philippian jailer, was, with his whole family, 
converted by the pious conversation of Boos, Re- 
leased from prison at the end of eight months, Boos, 
after passing through many viclesitudes, obtained per- 
mission to enter into the diocese of Lintz In Upper 
Austria, where the bishop, Joseph A, Gall, welcomed 
him, and gave him the populous parish of Peyerbach, 
where for five years ‘‘he ceased not to warn eve 
man day and night."’ In 1806 he removed to the still 
more populous parish of Gallneukirchen, where, how- 
ever, he labored for more than four years without any 
visible fruits of his ministry appearing. Surprised 
and pained by the deadness of the people, he gave 
himself to earnest prayer for the influences of the 
Spirit. His own fervor was kindled, and he dwelt 
more prominently on the justifying righteousness of 

rist. One sermon preached in Gallneukirchen pro- 
duced an excitement more extraordinary than ever. 
In that discourse having declared that there were few 
real Christians in the parish, some, who were offended 
by the statement, accused him at the tribunal of Coun- 
cillor Bertgen (1810). That magistrate, having, in the \ 
course of private conversation with Boos, been brought | 
to a saving knowledge of the truth, threw his official 
protection over the pious preacher; and, although he 
died shortly after, another came to the aid of Boos in 
the person of professor Sailer (1811). But the excite- 
ment in the parish was not allayed til Boos preached 
@ sermon on Trinity Sunday from Matt. xxviii, 18-20, 
in which he brought out such views of the reality and 
power of religion that multitudes came to him eagerly 
asking what they must do to be saved. Persecution 
again followed. He was, in 1816, confined in a con- 
vent; and, although his parishioners petitioned the 
emperor for his release, it was secretly determined | 
that he should leave the Austrian dominions, After 
an exile of seventeen years he was permitted to return 
to bis native Bavaria, prematurely gray with care and 
hardships. After residing for some time as tutor in a 
family of rank near Munich, he was appointed by the 
Prussian government professor at Dusseldorf, which, 
however, he soon resigned for the vicarage of Sayn, to 
which he was elected by the magistrates of Coblentz, 
Boos was engaged in the same work, and brought to 
it the same lion-like spirit as Luther, though he re- 
mained in the Church of Rome until his death, Aug. 
29, 1825. See Jamieson, Religious Bicgraphy, p. 60; 
Gossner, Life and Persecution of Martin Boos (Lond, 
1886, 12mo). 


Booth (M2b, evkkah’, often rendered ‘ tabernacle" 
or pavilion’), a hut made of branches of trees, and 
thus distinguished from a tent properly so called. 
Such were the booths In which Jacob sojourned for a 
while on his retarn to the borders of Canaan, whence 
the place obtained the name of Succoth (Gen. xxxiil, 
17); and such were the temporary green sheds in 
which the Israelites were directed to celebrate the 
Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. xxiii, 42, 48). See Suc- 
coTH; TABEBNACLYS, Feast or. As this observance 
‘was to commemorate the abode of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, it has been rather unwisely concluded by 
some that they there lived in such booths. But it is 
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evident from the narrative that, during their wander- 
ings, they dwelt in ¢ente; and, indeed, where, in that 
treeless region, could they have found branches with 
which to construct their booths? Such structures are 
only available in well-wooded regions; and it is ob- 
vious that the direction to celebrate the feast in boothe, 
rather than in tents, was given because, when the Is- 
faelites became a settled people in e and ceased 
to have a general nee of tents, it was easier for them 
to erect a temporary shed of green branches than to 
provide a tent for the occasion.—Kitto. See CoTTacr, 

Booth, Asrauam, an eminent Baptist’ minister, 
born at Blackwell, Derbyshire, 1784. His parents 
were poor, and he had no early opportunities of educa- 
tion. He became a Baptist when quite young, and in 
early manhood was received as a preacher among the 
General (Arminian) Baptists. He afterward imbibed 
Calvinistic views, and took charge of a congregation 
of Particular Baptists in London 1769, in which charge 
he continued till his death in 1806. The most impor- 
tant of his miscellaneous writings are his Reign of 
Grace and Essay on the Kingdom of Christ, both to be 
found in his collected works (London, 181B, 8 vols. 
8vo). In the Baptist controversy he wrote Pedobap- 
tism Examined (1784):—A Defence of Prdoboptism Ex- 
amined (1792) :—An Apology ‘gh the ists, collected 
into 8 vole. 8vo (1828), ia rega by the Bap- 
tists as one of their most able and important writers. 

Boothroyd, Bensamin, LL.D., a learned English 
Dissenting minister, born in 1768, He was a minister 
and bookseller at Pontefract from 1794 to 1818, when 
he wae called to Highfield Chapel at Huddersfield, 
which he served until his death in 1886, He was a 
Tespectable Hebrew scholar, and in his commentary 
happily blended critical disquisition with practical in- 
struction. His publications aro: 1.4 New Family 
Bible and Improved Version, from corrected texts of 
the original, with notes critical and explanatory (Pon- 
tefract, 1818, 8 vols, 4to):—2. Biblia Hebraica, or the 
Hebrew Scriptures of the O. T., without points, after 
the text of Kennicott, with the chief various readings, 
and accompanied with English notes, critical, philo- 
logical, and explanatory, etc. (Pontefract, 1820-16, 2 
vols, &to), 

Booty (12, baz, Jer. xlix, 82, elsewhere usnally 
“prey;” Iip>y, malko’ach, Num. xxxi, 82, elee- 
where usually ‘‘prey;" MDD, meshissah’, Hab. fi, 
6; Zeph. i, 18, elsewhere ‘‘spoil”). This consisted of 
captives of both sexes, cattle, and whatever a captured 
city might contain, especially metallic treasures (Mi- 
chaelis, Mfos. Recht, iii, 285 #q.), Within the limits 
of Canaan no captives were to be made (Deut, xx, 14 
and 16); beyond those limits, in case of warlike resiat- 
ance, all the women and children were to be made 
captives, and the men put to death, A special charge 
was given to destroy the “ pictures and images” of the 
Canaanites, as tending to idolatry (Num, xxxill, 52). 
The case of Amalek was a special one, in which Saul 
was bidden to destroy the cattle, So also was that of 
the expedition against Arad, in which the people took 


"a vow to destroy the cities, and that of Jericho, on 


which the curso of God seems to have rested, and the 
gold and silver, etc., of which were viewed as reserved 
wholly for Him (1 Sam. xv, 2,8; Num. xxi, 2; Josh. 
vi, 19), See Accursrp. The law of booty was that 
it should be divided equally between the army who 
won it and the people of Israel, but of the former half 
one head in every 500 was reserved to God, and appro- 
printed to the priests, and of the latter one in every 50 
was similarly reserved and appropriated to the Levites 
(Num, xxxi, 26-47), As regarded the army, David 
added a regulation that the baggage-guard should 
share equally with the troops engaged. The present 
made by David out of his booty to the elders of towns 
in Judah was an act of grateful courtesy merely, 
though perbaps suggested by the law, Num, 1, ¢. 80 


BOOZ 
the spoils devoted by bim to provide for the Temple 
one a ; as « free-will offering (1 Sam. xxx, 


24-26; 2 Sam. vill, 11; 1 Chron. xxvi, 27). These 
doubtless were the best of the booty [see AKBOTHINI- 
ox] (comp. Herod. vili, 121; Pansan, 28, 2; Livy, x, 
46; Flor. i, 7) which fell to the king, Seo Sroit. 


Bo’ds (BodZ), the Grmcized form (Matt. i, 5) of the 
Bethleheraite Boaz (q. v.)» 
Bor. See Soar. 


Bora, (or Bosra, or Bonren), CATHARTNA Vor, 
the wife of Luther, was born at Loeben, Saxony, Jan. 
29, 1499; died Dec. 20, 1552, While still quite young, 
she was placed in the convent of Nimptschen, where 
ahe became deeply interested in the writings of Lu- 
ther, She asked the ald of Luther in liberating her- 
self and eight of her friends from the convent, and at 
the request of Luther, Leonhard Kopp aided their es- 
cape in the night of April 4, 1528, Luther wrote to 
the parents of the nuns to take them back, and, when 
this was refused, he provided for them otherwise. 
Catharine found a home with the burgomaster of 
Reichenbach, and on June 18, 1525, she married Lu- 
ther, The writings of Lather are a conclusive proof 
that the marriage was o very pas f one. After the 
death of Luther, Catharine recelved support from the 
elector John Frederick of Saxony and Christian III, 
king of Denmark, See Walch, Geschichte der Cath, 
von B. (2 vols. Halle, 1752-54); Beste, Geech. Cath. 
om B, (Halle, 1848); Hoefer, Nowe. Biographie Gens- 
rale, v, 678, 

Borborites or Borborianians (Borborite and 
Borvoriani, so called from BépBopoc, i. q. dirt-eaters), 
a sect of the Gnostics of the second century, ssid to be 
followers of the Nicolaitans. They held to Dualism 
and Antinomianiam, and denied the leat judgment and 
the resurrection, Epiphaniue charges them with the 
vilest crimes.—Epiphanlus, Hares, p. 25, 26; Landon, 
sv. 


Borotos. Seo Cernan-Barcx. 


Bordas-Damoulin, Jxax-Bartistz, a French 
philosopher, and stanch advocate of the rights and lib- 
erties of the Gallican Church, was born, Feb. 18, 1798, 
at Montagnac-la-Crempee, and died 1859, He endeav- 
ored to reconcile all the political and social conse- 
quences of the French Revolution with the religious 
traditions of Gallicanism. His principal works are; 
1, Lettres sur Péolectisme et le doctrinarisme (Paris, 
1883) :—2. Le Cartésianisme, ou (a Véritab!e rénovation 
des ociences (Paris, 1843, 2 vols.), a prize essay, which 
was declared by the Franch Academy of Moral and 


Political Sciences one of the most remarkable philo- | 


sophical writings of the age :—3. 
Sfelanges philosophiques et reli- “—* 
gieux (Paris, 1846), containing 

also an Eloge de Pascal, to which S$ 

a prize had been awarded (in 

1842) by the French Academy: MJ 
—A4, Essais de réforme catholique 

(Paris, 1856), in which he se- 

verely attacks the condition of 

the Roman Church in the nine- 
rar, Cay katate Hist, de 
la Vie et des Ouvrages de B.D, 
(Paris, 1860), 


Bordeauz, the vee of a Ro- 
man archbishop in France, The 
establishment of an episcopal see 
reaches probably as far back as 
the year 800; later, the bishopric 
was changed into an archbishop- 
ric. In 1441 the city received a 
university, Four councils (Con- 
cilia Bardigalensia) have been 
held at Bordeaux: in 884, against 


Specimen of the Codex 
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the Priscillianists; in 670, for the restoration of peace 
and for the improvement of Charch discipline; in 1060, 
against Berengar; and the last in 1255. 

Border is generally the rendering of some formn of 
the Heb. >san, gebul’, Gr. dproc, » boundary-tiee, es- 
pecially in the plural ; also of several other Heb. words 
in a similar sense; but in Exod. xxv, 25, 27; xaxvwii, 
12, 14, it represents M7N0%, misge’reth, a margin, ©. B- 
ornaments on the brazen stands or pedestals of the 
lavers, apparently square shields decorated with scualp- 
tures on the sides, 1 Kings vii, 26-86; 2 Kings xvi, 
17; and in Num, xv, 88, it stands for 522, kamaph”, a 
wing, i. e. hem or fringe of a garment, like mpd 
in Matt, xxiii, 5; whilo in Cant. {, 11, it is “iF, tor, a 
row or string of pearls or golden beads for the head- 
dress. 


Boreel’s Manuscript (Copex Borretr), an 
important uncial MS, of the N. T., containing (with 
many lacuna) the Gospels, of which it is usually des- 
ignated aa Cod. F. It derives its name from having 
once belonged to John Boreel, Dutch ambassador to 
the court of king James I, Soon after Boreel’s death 
in 1629, some man of learning, whose name is un- 
known, made extracts from MS. as far as Luke 
x; this collation was communicated to Wetstein by 
Isaac Verburger jn 1780, and Wetstein used it in his 
Critical Apparatus, bat could not discover where the 
MS. was at that time. In 1880 it was discovered as 
Arnheim, and Prof. Heringa speedily made a carefal 
collation of Its text, which appeared in 1842, after his 
death, with a description and fac-simile, ander the edi- 
torial care of Vinko (Disputatio de Codice Boreeliano). 
Some of the sheets, however, appear in the mean- 
while to have been lost. It is now in the University 
library at Utrecht. It consists of 204 leaves and a 
few fragments, written in two columns of about nine- 
teen lines to a page, in a tall, oblong form, with large, 
upright, compressed characters. It bas the usual in- 
dications of the Ammonian sections in the margin, but 
without the Euseblan canons. The breathings and ac- 
cents are folly and not incorrectly given. In Luke 
there are no less than twenty-four gaps; in Wetstein’s 
collation it began with Matt. vii, 6, but now with Matt, 
ix,1: other hiatuses are Matt. xii, 1-44; xiil, 55-xir, 
9; xv, 20-91; xx, 18-xxi,5; Mark i, 43-li, 8; if, 23- 
iii, 5; xi, 6-26; xiv, 64-xv, 6; xv, 89-xvi, 19; John 
ill, 6-14; Iv, 28-88; v, 18-88; vi, 89-68; vil, 28-viii, 

3; %, 82-xi, 8; xi, 40-xii, 8; xii, 14-25; it ende at 

John xiii, 84. It is supposed to belong to the ninth 
or tenth century,—Tregelles, in Horne's Jatrod. iv, 
200; Scrivener, /nfroduction, p. 104 sq. See Manv’ 
scripts, BisLicaL. 
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Boreellanus (Mark x, 18 [Ammonian section only, pe ot 106]: 
abr® wasdia | iv Gynror ab| rir’ of dd pabqlras dretipew,) 


BOREL 


Borel See Borrevisrs, 

Borgia, Cassar, was ‘one of the greatest mon- 
sters of a time of depravity, when the court of Rome 
was the scene of all the worst forms of crime. He 
was the son of Alexander VI and Catharine Va- 
nozza, who made him archbishop of Valencia at an 
early age, and afterward cardinal in 1498, He aon- 
scrupulously made use of the most sacred things as 
means to the most iniquitous ends. His father hav- 
ing conferred upon his brother Giovann! the duchy of 
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at Rome. Each page conalsts of two columns; a sin- 
gle point indicates a break in the sense, but there are 
no other divisions. The breathings, both rough and 
smooth, are present. It contains the following pas- 
sages: Luke xxii, 20-xxtii, 20; John vi, 28-67; vii, 
6-viil, 82 (in all 177 verves, since John vii, 58-viil, 11 
are wanting). The portion belonging to Jobn, both in 
Greek and Egyptian, was carefully edited at Rome in 
1789 by Giorgi, an Augustinian eremite, with a fac- 
simile, Birch had previously collated the Greek text. 


Benevento, with the counties of Terracina and Ponte-| The Greek fragment of Luke was first collated for the 


corvo, Cesar, 8 was believed, moved with envy, 
caused his brother to be assassinated. He obtained 
the duchy ard counties for himself, and was permitted 
by his father to resign the purple and to devote him- 


Ath ed. of Alford's Commentary by bis brother, in ac- 
cordance with a suggestion by Tregelles, from a hint by 
Zoega (Catal, codd. copt. qui in Museo Velitris 
adservontur, Rom. 1810, p. 184). A few leaves in Greek 


self to the profession of arms. He was sent in 1498 to | 8nd Thebalc, which once belonged to Woide, and were 


France, to convey to Louis XII a bull of divorce and 
dispensation from his marriage with Anne of Brittany. 
Louls rewarded him for the pope's complaisance with 


the duchy of Valentinois, a body-guard of 100 men, | (Tise 


printed with his other Thebaic fragments (in Ford’s 
Appendiz to the Codex Alezandrinus, Oxford, 1799), ev- 
idently once formed part of the Codex Borgianus 
hendorf, New Test. ed. 1859, p. clxvil), They cone 


20,000 livres of yearly revenue, and a promise of sup- tain 85 additional verses: Luke xii, 16-xiii, 82; John 


port in bis schemes of ambition, In 1499 Cesar mar- 
ried a daughter of the king of Navarre, and accom- 
panied Louis XII to Italy, where he undertook the 
conquest of the Romagna for the Holy See. The right- 
ful lords of that country, who fell into his hands, were 
murdered, notwithstanding that their lives had been 
guaranteed by his oath. In 1501 he wes named by his 
father duke of Romagna. In the same year he wrest- 
ed the principality of Piombino from Jacopo d'Appie- 
no, but failed In an attempt to acquire Bologna and 
Florence. He took Camerino, and caused Giulio di 
Varano, the lord of that town, to be strangled along 
with his two sons. By treachery as much as by vio- 
lence he made himself master of the duchy of Urbino. 
A league of Italian princes was formed to resist him, 
but he kept them in awe by a body of Swiss troops, 
till he succeeded in winning some of them over by ad- 
vantageous offers, employed thom against the others, 
and then treacherously murdered them on the day of 
the victory, 81st December, 1502, at Sinigaglia, He 
now seized their possessions, and saw no obstacle in 
the way of his being made king of Romagna, of the 
March, and of Umbria, when, on August 17th, 1608, 
his father died, probably of poison which he had pre- 
pared for twelve cardinals. Cesar also, who was a 
party to the design (and who, like bis father, had long 
been familiar with that mode of dispatching those who 
stood in the way of his ambition, or whose wealth he 
desired to obtain), had himeelf partaken of the poison, 
and the consequence was severe illness, exactly at a 
time when the utmost activity and presence of mind 
were requisite for his affairs, Enemies rose against 
him on ail hands, and one of the most inveterate of 
them ascended the papal throne as Julins II. Cmsar 
was arrested and conveyed to the castle of Medins del 
Campo, in Spain, where be lay imprisoned for two 
years. At length he contrived to make his escape to 
the king of Navarre, whom he accompanied in the war 
against Castile, and was killed on the 12th of March, 
1507, by a missile from the castle of Biano. With all 
his baseness and cruelty, he loved and patronized 
learning, and possessed a ready und persuasive elo- 
quence, Machiavelli has delineated his ha eee in 
his Principe.” —Chambers, Encyclopedia, , 8. V1 Hoefer, 
Biog. Générale, vi, 711; Ranke, History of the Popes. 
Borgia, Francis. See Francis Borota. 


Borgia, Roderlgo. See A.exanver VI (Pope). 

Borgian Manusoript (Copex Bororanvs), a 
valuable uncial fragment of some thirteen leaves of the 
Greek Gospels (of which it is usually designated as 
Cod. T), with a Thebaic or Sahidic version on the op- 
posite (left) page. It derives Its name from having 
belonged to the Velitian Musseum of “ Prmsul Steph. 
Borgia, collegii urbani de ganda fide « pecretis,” 
and Is now deposited in the library of the Propaganda 


vili, 88-42, The Borgian MS, has been referred to the 
fourth or fifth centary. It appears that the ignorant 
monk who brought it from Egypt to Europe carelessly 
lost the greater part of it, so that what is left is but a 
eample.—Tregelles, in Horne's Jnirod. new ed. iv, 180; - 
Scrivener, /ntroduction, p. 116. See Manvscripts, 
BrertcaL, 

Bor-Has’sirah (Heb. Bor kase-Sirah’, 90M WD, 
cistern of the Strah; Sept. translates gptap rov Deipays), 
a place in the southern part of Palestine, where Joab’s 
messengers foand Abner (2 Sam. iii, 26, where our 
version renders ‘‘ well of Sirah”), probably the same 
as Besira (Bnaipa) of Josephus (Ans. vii, 1, 5), twenty 
etadia from Hebron. See Sinan, 

Borith. See Nires; Soar. 

Bo’rith (Lat. Borith, for the Gr. text is not extant) 
is given (2 yale. 4) Eedr, i, 2) as the son of Abisel, 
and father of Osias, in the genealogy of Ezra; evident- 
ly s corruption of Boxxi (q. v.), as in Ezra vil, 4. 

Borkath. See Cansuncre, 

Born again, or Born of God. See Recenrra- 
TION. 

Borre or Borrhius, Apaiax VAN DEN, a distin. 
guished Remonstrant. On the death of Arminius 
(q. v.), his ability and piety gave him great Influence 
among the followers of that great man. He was one 
of the eix Remonstrant ministers who took part in the 
conference at the Hague, 1611; he also assisted at the 
Delft Conference, 1618. When subscription to the 
decretals of the Synod of Dort was enforced, he gave 
up all his worldly interests for conscience’ sake, and 
joined Episcopins and others at Antwerp, where ho was 
one of the directors of the affairs of the Remonatrants. 
He wrote the Ezplicatio delucida cap, IX ad Rom., con- 
tained in pt. ii of Acta et Scripla Ministrorum Remon- 
strontium (1620).—Limborch, Vita Episoopii (ed. 1701, 
p. 213); Morison, On Romans JX, p. 56. 

Borrelists, a Dutch pect, named from their leader, 
Adam Borrel or Borel, a Zealander, born 1603, died 
1667, They lived an austere tife, and laid great stress 
upon abundant almegiving; they also decried all the 
outward forms of the Church, denied the efficacy of the 
sacraments, and maintained that the Bible should be 
read without any commentary whatever. They taught 
that private worship is more important than public. 
Bore! wrote a treatise, Ad et testimonium, main- 
taining that the written Word of God, without human 
exposition, is the only means and the adequate means 
of awakening faith in the heart of man, See Arnold, 
Kirchen- w. Ketzerhistorie, pt. ili, ch, vl. 

Borri, Joszrro Francesco (Burrus), an impostor, 
born st Milan May 4,1627. Ie was educated in the 
Jeaulte’ Seminary at Rome, after which be gave him- 
self to the study of medicine and chemistry. Ho soon 


BORROMEO 


abandoned himself to a life of extreme irregularity and 
viciousness, which he cloaked under the appearance of 
extreme seriousness and devotion. He pretended even 
that he was inspired by God to effect a reformation 
among men; declaring it to be the will of God that 
there should be but one fold on earth, under the pope, 
and that all who refused to enter it should be put to 
death. To these ho added the most atrocious blasphe- 
mies, declaring the Virgin to be the daughter of the 
Father, as Christ is bis Son, and in all things equal 
to the Son; that the Holy Spirit is incarnate in her, 
etc. The Inquisition took proceedings against him, 
and sentenced him to be burned January 8, 1661; but 
he escaped to Strasburg, and afterward to Amsterdam 
and Hamburg. Here he ingratiated himself with 
Queen Christina of Sweden, who spent large sums un- 
der his dictation in the search for the philosopher's 
stone. Thence he went to Copenhagen, where Fred- 
erick III patronized him. On the death of that 
prince he determined to go to Turkey, but was arrest- 


ed on the way at Goldingen, in Moravia, and handed | Dictiona’ 


over to the pontifical government, on condition that 
his punishment should not be capital. The Inquisi- 
tion kept him in prison till the day of his death, Aug. 
10, 1695.— Biog. Unio. tom. v, p. 198; Hoefer, Biag. Ge- 
ntrale, ¥, 785. 

Borromeo, Carlo, cardinal of the Roman Church 
and archbishop of Milan, was born of noble parents at 
the castle of Arona, on the banks of the Lago Magyi- 
ore, Oct. 2, 1588. His family was one of the most an- 
cient in Italy, tracing its origin to the family of Ani- 
cius in anclent Rome. His mother was a sister of Pius 
IV. He studied at Milan and at Pavia, ond at both 
was distinguished for personal virtue and for diligence 
in study. His youth was devoted, not to the ordinary 
pleasures of that age, but to religion and charitable 
exercises; and the great wealth at his command did 
not in the least affect his mora! or religious character 
injuriously. Pius IV, his nucle, adopted him as a son, 
and made him archbishop of Milan in 1560. But, on 
the death of his brother Frederick, his relations, and 
even the pope himself, besought him to marry in or- 
der to preserve the line of the family, which seemed 
in danger of extinction. His mind, however, was 
made up; and, to escape farther importanity, ha was 
privately ordained in 1565, and at ouce devoted him- 
self to the reform of abuses in his diocese. The Coun- 
cil of Trent (Seas. xxiv, de ref. 7) having recommend. 
ed the preparation of an authoritative Catechism, Pius 
intrusted the work to his nephew, who, associating 
with himself three eminent ecclesiastics, completed in 
15668 the celebrated Catechismus Tridentinus, Catechis- 
mus Rominus, or Catechismus ad parochos, See CaTE- 
cuisMs; Cagens. To carry out his plans of reform, 
he gave up every other benefice, abandoned his pater. 
nal property, and divided his diocesan revenues into 
three portions: one for the poor, another for the 
Church, and the third for himself, of the usa of which 
he gave a ritd account to bis aynod. In his palaco 
he made a like reformation, In the enforcement of 
discipline, he held, at different periods, six provincial 
councils and eleven diocesan synods; and, to nee that 
the regulations of these councils wera enforced, he 
regularly visited in person the churches of his vast 
province. These reforms excited resistance, 
The Humitiati (q. v.) induced a friar of the order, 
named Farina, to attempt the life of Borromeo. The 
assassin fired at the archbishop as he was at prayers 
before the altar, but the bullet only grazed the akin, 
The assassin and his two accomplices were put to death, 
and the order of the Humiliat! was suppressed by Plas 
V. During the plague at Milan, 1576, he threw him. 
self into the danger, giving service In every form to 
the bodies ard souls of the dying, at the peril of his 
life. Ho died Nov. 8, 1684. On the whole, his life ts 
singularly remarkable for purity in the midst of a cor- 
rupt and degraded Church. His talents, property, and 
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life were entirely consecrated to the service of Chris. 
tlanity through the Church, whose interests were al- 
ways to him more sacred than any earthly considen- 
tions. In 1610 he was canonized by Paul V. His 
works were published at Milan in 1747 by Jos, Ant. 
Saxins, containing his Jnstructions fo Confessors, his 
Sermons, and the Acta Ecclesie Mediolamensis (5 vols. 
fol.). The latter work was originally printed at Milen 
in 1599 (2 vols. fol.), In 1758 there was published at 
Augabarg, in two vols, fol., an edition of the Homilies, 
Discourses, and Sermons, togetber with the Noctes Vati- 
cana, notes by Saxiua, and a Life, translated into Latin 
from the Italian of Giussano, His life bas been ser- 
eral times written; seo Godeau, Vie de C. Borromeo 
(Paris, 1748, 2 vols. 12mo); Touron, tte de St. Charla 
Borromée (Paris, 1761, 8 vols, 12mo); Sailer, Der hcil, 
Karl Borromeo (Augsb, 1828); Giussano, Leben des hail. 
Karl Borromeo (Augsb. 1836, 8 vols.); Dieringer, Der 
heilige Karl Borromdus (Cologne, 1846).—Biog. Unis. 
v, 197; Butler, Léves of Sainte, x, 866; Landon, Zed 
ve 8. Ve 

In Germany ai.denciation of Bt. Borromee uu 
founded in 1846 for promoting the circulation of Ro 
man Catholic books, It counted, in 1857, 697 branch 
associations, and its receipts amounted to 51,000 tha 
lers. 

Borromeo, Federico, cousin of Cardinal Borr- 
meo, was born at Milan in 1064. ‘“‘ He resided first at 
Bologna and then at Pavia, and afterward went to 
Rome, where he was made a cardinal in 1587. He 
was both a classical and Oriental scholar, and was 
intimate at Rome with Baronio, Bellarmino, and the 
pious philanthropist Filippo Neri. In 1595 he was 
made archbishop of Milan, where he adopted tho views 
of his cousin and predecessor St. Charles, and enforced 
his regulations concerning discipline with great suc- 
cess. He used to visit by turns all the districts, how- 
ever remote and obecure, in his and his zeal- 
ous labors have been recently eloquently eulogized by 
Manzoni in his ‘Promessi Sposi.’ He was tho found 
er of the Ambrosian Library, on which he spent very 
large sums; and he employed various learned men, 
who went about several parts of Europe and the Eat 
for the purpose of collecting manuscripts, About 
9000 manuscripts were thus collected. Cardinal Bor- 
romeo established a printing-press, annexed to the H- 
brary, and appointed several learned professors to ex- 
amine and make known to the world these literary 
treasures, He also established several academics, 
echoole, and charitable foundations, His philanthro- 
py, charity, and energy of mind were exhibited espe- 
clally on the occasion of the famine which afflicted Mi- 
lan in 1627-98, and also during tho great plague of 
1680. He died September 22, 1681."—English Cyclo 
pedia, 8. v. 

Borromeo, Society of Bt. See Bozzoxeo. 


Borrowing. On the general subject, aa a mutter 
of law or precept, see Loan, 

In Exod, xil, 85, we are told that the Isrnolites, when 
on the point of their departure from Egypt, ‘‘ 
of the Egyptians jewela of silver, and jewels of gol, 
and raiment;” and it is added that ‘‘the Lord gave 
the people favor in the sight of the Egyptians, so that 
they lent unto them such things as they required. And 
they spolled the Egyptians.” This was in pursmanc? 
of a divine command which had been given to them 
through Moses (Exod. iil, 22; xt, 2). This bas sog- 
gested a difficulty, seeing that the Ieraelites had cet 
tainly no intention to return to Egypt, or to restore the 
valuables which they thus obtained from their Egy? 
tian “ neighbors,” (see Justl, Veber die den .Lgyple™ 
von d, Ieraeliten bei ihrer Abreise abgeforderten Gerd, 
Frkft, a, M. 1777; Danville Rev, Sept, 1864; Ev. Qear. 
Rev, [Gottysb.] Jan, 1865,) Itis admitted that the ge 
eral acceptation of the word here (but not usually ele 
where) rendered Sorrow (>Nt}, staal’), is to reyeest of 
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Sam. i, 28; 2 Kings vi, 5) where borrowing is certain- 
ly denoted by it. Some therefore allege that the Is- 
teelites did not borrow the valuables, but demanded 
them of their Egyptian neighbors, as an Indemnity for 
their services, and for the hard and bitter bondage 
which they had endured, But thie does not appear 
to us to mend the matter much; for the Ieraclites had 
been public servants, rendering certain onerous ser- 
vices to the state, but not in personal bondage to indi- 
vidual Egyptians, whom nevertheless they, according 
to this account, mulcted of much valuable property 
in compensation for wrongs committed by the state. 
These individual Egyptians also were selected not 
with reference to their being implicated more than 
others in the wrong treatment of the Israelites: the: 
were those who happened to be their “‘ neighbors,’ and, 
as such, open more than others to the exaction. Hence 
wear tad to the perp te (Clarke, Comment. on 
x i, 22) that the Israelites simply requested the 
valuables of the Egyptians, without ae special (ex- 
cept a tacit) understanding on the part of the latter 
that they were to be restored. This agrees with the 
fact that the professed object of the Hebrews was not 
to quit Egypt forever, but merely to withdraw for a 
few days into the desert, that they might there cole- 
beate a high festival to their God. See Exope. At 
such festivals it was usual among all nations to appear 
in their gayest attire, and decked with many orna- 
ments; and this suggests the grounds on which the 
Israelites might rest the application to their Exyptian 
neighbors for the loan of their jewels and rich ralment. 
Their avowed intention to return in a few days must 
have made the request appear very reasonable to the 
Egyptians; and, in fact, the Orientals are, and always 
have been, remarkably ready and liberal in lending 
their ornaments to one another on occasions of relig- 
fons solemnity or pnblic ceremony. It would seem, 
also, as if the avowed intention to return precluded the 
Hebrews from any other ground than that of borrow- 
ing; for if they had or demanded these things 
4s compensations or it would have amounted to 
an admission that they were quitting the country al- 
together, Turn which way we will in thie matter, 
there is but a choice of difficulties; and this leads us 
to suspect that we are not acquainted with all the facts 
bearing on the case, in the absence of which we spend 
our strength for naught In laboring to explain it. One 
of the difficulties is somewhat by the conjec- 
ture of Professor Bush, who, in his Note on Exod. xi, 
2, observes, ‘‘ We are by no means satisfied that Moses 
was required to command the people to practise the de- 
vice here mentioned. We regard it rather, as far as 
they were concerned, as the mere prediction of a fact 
that should occur.’’ It will further relieve the diffi- 
culty if we consider that it was a principle universally 
recognised in ancient times, thet all property belong- 
ing to their opponents in the hands of any ‘nation 
against which war was declared became forfeited; and, 
in accordance with this supposed right, the jewels, pre- 
cious vases, etc,, which were borrowed by the Hebrews 
from the Egyptians, became, when Pharaoh commenced 
war upon them, legal spoil. It ie evident that the 
jans were but too glad to get rid of their danger- 
ous captives at last to hesitate, or even stipulate fora 
restoration of the ornaments; nor did the Hebrews 
themselves at the time positively know that they should 
never return them.—Hengstenberg, Peatat. li, 417 sq. 
Bos, Lampert, an eminent scholar, was born at 
Workam, in Friesland, Nov. 23, 1670, and studied at 
the University of Franeker, where he devoted himself 
to Greek. His progress was so great that in 1697 he 
was appointed lecturer in Greek, and in 1708 professor. 
He died in 1717. His chief work is the Eilipees Gra- 
om, which appeared first in 1702; but the fullest and 


best edition Is that of Schafer (Leipsic, 1809), Among 
his other works are his Exercitationes philologica ad 
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(Franeker, 1700, 8vo, and 
1718, with additions) ;— Observationes miscellanea ad 
loca quadam, etc. (Ibid. 1707, 8vo, and 1781) :— Vetue 
Testamentum ex vere. LXX interpretum cum variis leo- 
Uonibus, etc. (Franeker, 1709, 4to).—_Biog. Univ. v, 206. 

Boe’cath (2 Kings xxii,1). See Bozxatx. 

Bosem; Boser; Boshah See Basan; 
Grarg; Cocke, respectively. 

Boskoi (j3ocxo.), monks in Syria and Mesopotamis 
who lived upon roots and herbs, They inhabited no 
houses, nor ate flesh or bread, nor drank wine, 
professed to spend their time in the worship of God, in 
prayers and in hymns, till eating-timo arrived; then 
every man went, with his knife in his hand, to provide 
himself food of the herbs of the field, This is said to 
have been their only diet, and constant way of living. 
See Bingham, Orig. Eccles. Uk. vil, ch. fi, § ik. 

Bosom (properly PNM, chegh, edAwoz). It is usv- 
al with the Western Asiatics to carry various sorts of 
| things in the bosom of their dress, which forms a some- 
what spacious depository, being wide above the girdle, 
which confines it eo tightly around the waist as to pre- 
vent any thing from slipping through. Aware of this, 
Harmer and other Biblical illustrators rather hastily 
concluded that they had found an explanation of the 
text (Luke vi, 88), ‘Good measure, pressed down, and 
shaken together, and ranning over, shall men give 
into your bosom,” All these expressions obviously 
apply, in the Hteral eense, to corn; and it is certain 
tbat corn and things measured in the manner described 
are never carried in the bosom. They could not be 
placed there, or carried there, nor taken out, without 
| serfous inconvenience, and then only in a emall quan- 

tity. The thinge carried in the bosom are simply such 
as Europeans would, if in the East, carry in their 
pockets. Yet thie habit of carrying valuable property 
may indicate the origin of the image, as an image, info 
the bosom, without requiring us to suppose that every 
thing described as being given into the bosom really was 
deposited there.—Kitto, s.v, See Dress. 

To have one in our bosom implies kindness, secrecy, 
intimacy (Gen. xvi, 6; 2 Sam. xii, &). Chriat is tn 
(sig, into) the bosom of the Father; that is, possesses the 
closest intimacy with, and most perfect knowledge of, 
the Father (Jobn i, 18). Our Saviour is eaid to carry 
{his lambe tm his bosom, which touchingly represents 
| his tender care and watchfulness over them (Isa. xl, 
|11), See AsrAAn's Bosox. 

Bo’sor (Boodp), the Greecized form of the name of 
a place and of a man. 

L Aclty, both large and fortified, on the east of 
Jordan, in the land of Gilead (Galaad), named with 
| Bozrah (Bosora), Carnaim, and other places, In 1 Mace. 
l¥y 26, 86. It is probably the Bezer (y. v.) of Num. 
| iv, 48 (see Grimm, Ezeg. Handb. in loc.). 

2, The Aramaic modo of pronouncing the name of 
Bezor (q. v.), the father of Balaam (2 Pet. fl, 15), in 
accordance with the substitution, frequent in Chaldee, 
of % for 9 (see Gesenius, Thes. p. 1144). 

Bos’ora (Bocapé and Boonfpa), a strong city in 
Gilead, taken by Judas Maccabsus (1 Macc. v, 26, 28), 
doubtless the same as the Bozgan (q. v.) of Moab 
(Jer. xlviil, 24). But see Schwarz, Paleet. p. 228. 


Boss (53, gab, literally the back or gibbons part 
of any thing, spoken elsewhere of earthen bulwarke 
[ bodies’’] or ramparts, Job xiil, 12; the eauét [‘‘em- 
nent place,’’ etc.) of a brothel, Ezek. xvi, 24; xxxi, 
89; the eye-“‘broes,"” Lev. xiv, 9; the rim or ‘‘nave"’ 
of a wheel, 1 Kinga vii, 88), the exterior convex part 
of » buckler, Job xv, 26 (comp. Schultens, Comm. in 
loc.). See SureLp. 

Bossust, Jacques Binionz, bishop of Meaux, 
was born at Dijon, Sept. 27, 1627, of an eminent legal 
family. He studied first at Dijon, under the Jesuite, 
and thence proceeded to Paris, where he soon sur- 
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‘his teachers by his acquirements. He took | fenss des Variations in 1694. In all these works be 
the doctor’s bonnet May 16, 1652, and in the same | wrote with earnestness against Protestact=. 
year was received into priest's orders. He passed | although he was no advocate for the infallibility of the 
some time in retreat at St. Lazare, and afterward re-| pope, or his power of deposing kings, both which pre- 
moved to Mets, of which cathedral he was canon. | tensions he sealously opposed in his elaborate defen> 
During his frequent visits to Paris on affairs connected | of the Four Articles promulgated in the cclebrated as 
with the chapter of Metz, he preached often with mar-| sembly of the Gallican clergy in 1682, ae containir - 
vellous effect. His sermons were almost entirely ex-| the view held by the French Church on the papal ac- 
tempore; he took to the pulpit a few notes on paper, | thority. (See GaLvican Cacrca.) It was writte: 
but s mind filled, by previous meditation, with his | in 1688-84, but was not published until 1730, when i 
subject. From 1660 to 1669 Bossuet gradually rose to | apy at Luxembourg, in two vols. 4to, and bas 
his high pitch of eminence among the divines of the | since been inserted In the /ndax Prohibitorius = it is en- 
Gallican Church, During that period he composed | titled Defensio Declarationis celeberrime quaw de P-- 
his celebrated Exposition de la doctrine Catholique, which | testate Ecclesiastioa sanzit Clerus Gallicanus 19 Marti. 
had to wait nine years for the pope’s ‘‘inpri ’ | 1682. Bossuet refused the cardinal’s hat, which was 
The points on which he chiefly lays stresa are the an-| offered him by Pope Innocent XI as an inducement for 
tiquity and unity of the Catholle Church; the accu-| him to remain silent on those polnts. He died at Par- 
mulated authorities of fathers, councils, and popes; | is, April 12,1704. His complete works have often beex 
and the necessity of a final umpire in matters of doc-| published; the best editions are those of Paris, 1&25. 
trine and discipline. On all these points, however, | 59 vols, 12mo, and 1886, 12 vols. royal 8vo. A com- 
he was ably answered by the venerable John Claude <7 
and other ministers of the French Calvinists, as well| and by Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. i, 872 eq. Bossnet's 
as by Archbishop Wake, who, in hia ‘' Exposition of | intellect was undoubtedly one of the graudest whics 
the ine of the Charch of England,’ exposes much | has ever adorned the Roman Church. His sermozr< 

nt and artifice in the suppression and alter-| most of which were never fully written out by himself 
ation of Bossuet’s first edition. In 1669 he was nomi-} abound in noble thoughts, expressed in vigorous an 
nated to the see of Condom; and it was about this} elevated langusge. But his assacits on Protestantiem 
time that his celebrated /wnera! Discourses wore deliv-| are often as unfair and unjust aa they are violent. His 
ered. These sermons are only six in number, but, | treatment of Fénelon (q. v.), and his share 2 
according to Laharpe, ‘‘ce sont des chefs-d’euvre the Protestants of France, will always re 
d’une éloquence qui ne pouvait pes avolr de modéle| main « blot upon his fame (eee, especially, Methodist 
dans l’antiquité, et que personne n’a égalée depuis.” | Quarterly Review, Jan. 1866, p.127). The best life of 
Bat, in truth, these ‘‘orations are rather master-/ him (which, nevertheless, is more a panegyric than a 
pieces of rhetorical skill than specimens of Christian | biography) is by Bausset, Hist. de Bosswet (Paris, 1822, 
preaching.” The king having, in 1670, appointed him | th ed. 4 vols, 12mo), with Tabaraud, our 
preceptor of the dauphin, Bossuet resigned his bisbop-| Aiscires de Bosswst ef de Fenelon (Paris, 1822, vc.’ 
sec ae i court being rere nes pT woke . re life rite Batler, in bu 

pany tere pec ermine rs) - | Works, vol. iii. History of Variations, in 

His office with the dauphin being completed in 1681, } lish, in Dublin, we vols. 8vo). >t 
he was presented to the see of Meaux, and in the fol- iew, x, 409; Christian Remembrance, 
lowing year produced his Traité de la Communion sous les tradi 
deux Espices, In 1688 appeared the Histoire des Vari- 
ations de [église Protestanie. The first five books nar- 
rate the rise and progress of the Reformation in Ger- 
many; the 6th treats of the supposed sanction given 
by Luther and Melancthon to the adulterous marriage 
of the Landgrave of Hease; the 7th and 8th books con- 
tain the ecclesiastical history of England during the 
reigns of Henry VIII and of Edward VI, and @ con- 
tinustion of that of Germany. The French Calvinists 


ly Review, 
xxvii, 118; Hare, Vindication of Luther, p. 16, 272: 
English Ci 7 Lettres 
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Boston, Troms, a Scotch divine 
and voluminous writer, was born in Dunse, Berwick- 
shire, 7th March, 1676. He received his school trair- 
ing at his native place, and afterward attended the 
University of Edinburgh. He was ordained in 1699 
minister of the parish of Simprin, near his native place, 


are discussed in book ix, and the assistance afforded 
to them by Queen Elizabeth, on the avowed principle 
that subjects might levy war against their sovereign 
on account of religious differences (a doctrine which 
Boasuet asserts to have been inculcated by the reform- 
ers), forms the groundwork of book x. Book xi treats 
of the Albigenses and other sects from the 9th to the 
12th centuries, who are usually esteemed precursors 
of the reformed. Books xii and xili continue the Hu- 
guenot history till the synod of Gap. Book xiv gives 
an account of the dissensions at Dort, Charenton, and 
Geneva; and book xv and last endeavors to prove the 
divine authority, and therefore the infallibility of the 
true Church, and to exhibit the marks by which Rome 
asserts her claim to that title. Basnage, Jurieu, and 
Bishop Burnet replied to the Variations, but perhape 


and in 1707 he removed to Ettrick, He was a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly of 1708, He was op 
posed to the oath of abjuration, and in general to all 
messures which created restrictions on the Church. 
He joined those who supported the doctrines of Tie 
Marrow of Modern Ditinity in the controversy in the 
Seg Church on that work. He died on the 20th 

, 1782, Boston's writ are eminently popv- 
lar tn Scotland and among 7 he in Enag- 
land. His well-known Fourfold State, which was first 
printed in 1720, had a curious literary fate. It had 
been so far reconstructed by a person whom he hed 
engaged to correct the press, that the author, scarcely 
recognising his own work, repudiated the book till be 
issued a genuino edition. 6 title of this book in 
full is ‘Human Nature im tts Fourfold State: of primi 


the sharpest reply is Archbishop Wake's (given in Gib- | ttve integrity subsisting in the parents of mankind in ' 


» 
oon's 


against Popery), in which Bossuet is | Paradise; entire depravation subsisting in the unre- 
convicted not merely of inaccuracy, but also of falss| generate; begun 


Tecovery 
notations. In 1689 Bossuet published the E-xplica-| ate; and conaummate happiness or misery 


subsisting in the regener- 
sn! 


de T Apocalypee, and in the same yoar the first of | in all mankind inthe future state.” In 1776 appeared 


the Avertissemens aux Protestane; the five others fol-| Memoirs af the Life, 
lowed in the subsequent year, These Avertissemens| Boston, divided into 
are replies to the pastoral letters of Jurieu, attacking | self, and addressed to his children. 


Time, and Writings of Thomas 
twelve crt hed wh ber 
Fi 


the Histoire des Variations. While the bishop was writ-| Sia/e, which is a strongly Calvinistic book, has passed 


ing these replies the 


general answer to the Variations | through many editions, and is constantly reprinted. 


by Basnage sppeared, to which ho rejoined in his Dé! Boston wrote also other practical and controversial 
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. Gar : Po 
Sitoe, Gralp, \\wheat,"*‘corn.” | gxxil, 19, lo 35M (0d, strictly a waferskin), ani 
Sholipe bebestl “ one dently refers to a wine-skin as bursting by ferments- 
Borek, Grape, serine” tion, The word MEM (chemah’), rendered “ botile 
Pay speygtipn ia Ys of wine in Hos. vii, 5, signifies rather ite heat or in- 
Subomoria, fycamore, “taycamore.” —_| toxicating strongth, as in the margin and clavbere 
ie apne eet 2 Abt pele See Cause; Cur; FLacoy; Prrcuen; Bow, etc 
"ach mers hoot o, “apple.” 1. The first bottles were probably made of the sta 
ae Plantain, = fig." of animals, Accordingly, in the fourth book of the 
peserereas fost ett Thad (1. 247), the attendants are represented as bear. 
Tuna Hoion eae wee ing wine for use in @ bottle made of goat-skin (ory 
Tirzak’, Nex ' “.o7prees.” i» aiytiy). In Herodotus also (li, 121) « passage oc- 
Tribdioe, Galtrop, viltestien curs by which it appears that it was customary among 
ret ne oom ens Pier aie the ancient Egyptians to use bottles made of skins; 
Teimmut, Ralalor, ‘raising. and from the language employed by him it may be in- 
Teinnim! or Tetnintm’, Prickly shrubs, \\ thorns, ferred that a bottle was formed by sewing up the skis, 
ches Pee isoltwest* and leaving the projection of the leg and foot to serve 
Benet, coh ** pitch.” asscock ; hence it was termed wodey. ‘This aperture 
Zizania, 4 “ tares.”" was closed with a plug ora string. In some instances 


See Ursini Arboretum Biblicum (Norimberg, 16865, 
12mo); Hiller, Hierophyticon (Traj. ad Rhen. 1726, 
4to); Forskal, Flora £gyptiaco- Arabica (Haunis, 
1775, 4to); Celsias, Hierobotanicum (Upsal, 1745, 2 
vols, 8vo); Russell, Nat. Hist. of Aleppo (Lond. 1714, 
2 vols. 4to); Bruce, Travels (vol. iii, Edinb, 1805, 4to); 
Kitto, Phys. Hist. of Palest. (vol. ti, Lond. 1848, 8v0) ; 
Osborne, Plants of the Holy Land (Phila, 1860, 4to); 
Calcott, Seript, Herbal (Lond, 1842, 8vo); Rosenmdller, 
Bib. Botany (tr. from the German, Edinb. 1846, 12mo). 
Comp. Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. abridg. il, 20-88. See 
Puast; Taree; Frorr; Flower; Natorat History. 

Botoh (7"Fty, ahechin’, elsewhere ‘‘ boll”), a name 
applied (Deut. xxvili, 27, 85) to the Egyptian plague of 
cutaneous inflammatory eruptions (Exod. ix, 9 sq.), a 
disease at that time preternaturally induced, but appar- 
ontly also endemic in that country from Sept. to Dec., 
according to some travellers, and breaking out in pus- 
tales that sometimes prove fatal in a few days seen 
ger, Voyage de I Egypte, p. 22). Others (comp, 
miller, Alterthumsk. ii, 222 eq.) understand a kind of 
cruptive fever engendered by the effluvia after the in- 
undation of the Nile; but this disease would hardly 
attack cattle. Jahn (Archdol. I, il, 884) thinks it was 
the black leprosy or melandria. See Bor. 

Botnim. See Nor. 

Botrys (Burpve ; in Gr. this word means a bwnch 
of grapes; Boorpic in Theophan. Chorogr. p. 198; 
comp. Pomp. Mela, i, 12, 8), a town of the Phanician 
coast, twelve Roman miles north of Byblus (Tad. Peut.), 
and a fortress of the robber tribes of Mount Libanus 
(Strabo, xvi, p. 755), founded by Ethbeal, king of 
Tyre (Monander in Josephus, Ant, viii, 18,2). It was 
taken, with other cities, by Antiochus the Great in his 
Phenician campaign (Polyb. v, 68). It is still ex- 
tant under the name Batrun, a small town, with a port 
and 300 or 400 houses, chiefly of Maronites (Chesney, 
Evphrat. Exped. 1, 454), 

Bottle is the word employed by our translators for 
several terms in the original, The most proper of 
these appears to be “IX} (nod, so called from being 
shaken in churning [see Betrer]), Gr. doxoc, a ves- 
sel made of skin, used for milk (Judg. iv, 19), or wine 
(Josh, ix, 4,14; 1 Sam, xvi, 20; Matt. ix, 17; Mark 
il, 22; Luke v, 87,88). For preserving the latter free 
from insects, they were often suspended in the smoke 
(Pea, cxix, 88), The term occurs in a figurative sense 
In Pea. Ivi, 8, PSM (che’meth, 60 called from its usu- 
al rancidily) was also a leathern or skin bottle for 
holdin water (Gen, xxi, 14, 15, 19) or strong drink 
(Hos, ii, 15). Earthen vossels for liquids are denoted 
by PIDED (bakbuk’, Jer. xix, 1-10; ' cruse” of honey, 
1 Kings xiv, 8) and 533 or 533 (ne’bel, Isa, xxx, 14; 
for wine, 1 Sam. i, 24; x, 8; xxv, 18; 2 Sam. xvi, 1; 
Jer, xili, 12; xivili, 12; figuratively, Job xxxvill, 87; 
“‘pitchera,"’ Lam, iv, 2). The term employed in Job 


every part was sowed up except the neck; the neck 


Ancient lan Skin-botsies: 1, apparently containing wins, 
balanced by another in a case, 4, on 8 pole; 2, 8, slung a 
the shoulder: 6, 6, carried by hand; 7, adapted to be sw- 
pended in a tree by laborers.” 

of the animal thus became the neck of the bottle. (See 

Wilkinson, Anc. Fy. i, 148-168.) The Greeks and 

Romans also were accustomed to use bottles made of 

skins, chiefly for wine (see Smith, Dict. of Clas. Ante. 

av. Vinum). Seo Sxin-Borrie. 


Ancient Italian Skin-bot(les, Krom the delineations 10 He 
culaneum and Pompeii. 

Skin-bottles doubtless existed among the Hetrews 
even in patriarchal times; but the first clear potice of 
them does not occur till Josh. ix, 4, where it is said 
that the Gibeonites, wishing to impose upon Joshus # 
if they had come from a long distance, took ‘old cack 
upon their asses, and wine-bottles, old, and rex, and 
bound up.” So in the thirteenth verse of the sme 
chapter: ‘these bottles of wine which we filled were 
new, and, behold, they be rent; and these our garments 
and our shoes are become old by reason of the *¢/7 
long journey." Age, then, had the effect of wearing 
and tearing the bottles in question, which must come 
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quently have been of skin (see Hackett'’s Jiusir. of 

ipture, p. 44,45), To the same effect is the passage 
in Job xxxii, 19, ‘My belly is as wine which hath no 
vent; itis ready to burst like new bottles.” Our Sav- 
four's language (Matt, ix, 17; Luke v, 87,388; Mark 
ii, 22) is thus clearly explained : ‘‘ Men do not put new 
wine into old bottles, else the bottles break and the 
wine runneth out, and the bottles ih; ‘New wine 
must be put into new bottles, and both are preserved.” 
To the conception of an English reader, who knows of 
no bottles but such as are made of clay or glass, the 
idea of bottles breaking through age presents an insu- 
perable difficulty; but skins may become ‘‘old, rent, 
and bound up;” they also prove, in time, hard and in- 
elastic, and would, in such a condition, be very unfit 
to hold new wine, probably in a state of active fer- 
mentation. Even new skins might be unable to re- 
sist the internal preasure caused by fermentation. If, 
therefore, by “new” is meant “ untried,’’ the passage 
just cited from Job presents no inconsistency. 

As the drinking of wine is illegal among the Mose- 
Jems who are now in possession of Western Asia, little 
is seen of the ancient use of skin-bottles for wine, un- 
less among the Christians of Georgia, Armenia, and 
Lebanon, where they ore still thus employed. In 
Georgia the wine is stowed in large ox-skins, and is 
moved or kept at hand for use in smaller skins of goats 
or kids. But skins are still most extensively used 
throughout Western Asia for water. The Arabs, and 
all those that lead a waridering life, keep their water, 
milk, and other liquors fn leathern bottles, These are 

Sioa. nN 


Modern Oriental Water-siins. 
made of goat-ekins. When the animal is killed, they 
cut off its feet and its head, and they draw it in this 
manner out of the skin without opening its belly. In 
Arabia they are tanned with acacia bark, and the hairy 
part left outside. If not tanned, a disagreeable taste 
is imparted to the water. They afterward sew up the 
places where the legs were cut off and the tail, and 
when it is filled they tie it about the neck. The great 
leathern bottles are made of the skin of a he-goat, and 
the small ones, that serve instead of a bottle of water on 
the road, are made of a kid’a skin. These bottles, when 
rent, aro repaired sometimes by setting in a piece, roms- 
times by gathering up the wounded place in the man- 
ner of o purse; sometimes they put in a round flat 
piece of wood, and by that means stop the hole (Char- 
din, ii, 405; vill, 409; Wellsted, Arabia, i, 89; il, 78; 
Lane, Mod. Eg. ii, c. 1; Harmer, ed, Clarke, i, 264), 
Bruce gives a description of a vessel of the same kind, 
but larger. “A gerba is an ox’s skin squared, and 
the edges sewed together by a double seam, which does 
not let out water. An opening is left at the top, in the 
same manner os the bung-bole of 4 cask; around thia 
the skin is gathered to the size of a large handful, 
which, when the gerba is full of water, is tied round 
with whip-cord. These gerbas contain about sixty 
gallons each, and two of them are the load of a camel. 
They are then all besmeared on the outside with 
grease, as well to hinder the water from oozing through 
as to prevent its being evaporated by the heat of the 
sun upon the gerba, which, in fact, happened to us 
twice, so as to put os in danger of perishing with 
thirst’’ (Travels, iv, 884). Chardin says that wine in 
Persia is preserved in skins saturated with pitch, which, 
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when good, impart no flavor to the wine ( Voyages, tv, 
76). Skins for wine or other liquids are in use to this 
day in Spain, where they are called borrachas. 

2. It ia an error to represent bottles as being made 
exclusively of dressed or undressed skins among the 
ancient Hebrews (Jones, Biblical Cyclopedia, 8. v.). 
Among the Egyptians ornamental vases were of hard 
stone, alabaster, glass, ivory, bone, porcelain, bronze, 
silver, or gold; and also, for the use of the people gen- 
erally, of glazed pottery or common earthenware. Aa 
early as Thotmes III, only two centuries later than 
the Exodus, B.C. 1490, vases are known to have exist- 
ed of a shape so elegant and of workmanship so supe- 
Tior as to show that the art was not, even then, in its 
infancy (Wilkinson, Anc. Zg. fi, 59, 60). Glass bot- 


les properly 20 called: 1 to 7, of ; 
costae ia eting wr al dg 

tles of the third or fourth century B.C. have been 
found st Babylon by Mr. Layard, At Cairo many 
persons obtain a livelihood by selling Nile water, which 
is carried by camels or asses in skins, or by the carrier 
himself on bia back in pitchers of porous gray earth 
(Lane, Mod. Eg. il, 158, 155; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 
G11; Maundrell, Journey, p. 407, Bohn). See Guass, 


Anctent Egyptian Bott 
8 Sit tannbon 


Ancient Assyrian Glass Bottles. From the British Museam, 


Among the Israelites, as early as the days of the 
Judges (iv, 19; v, 25), bottles or vases composed of 
some earthy material, and apparently of a superior 
make, were in use; for what in the fourth chapter is 
termed “a bottle,’ is in the fifth designated ‘‘s lordly 
dish.” Isalah (xxx, 14) expressly mentions ‘‘the bot- 
tle of the potters,"’ as the reading in the margin gives 
it, being a literal translation from the Hebrew, while 
the terms which the prophet employs shows that he 
could not have intended any thing made of skin: ‘‘He 
shall break it as the breaking of the potter’s vessel that 
is broken in pieces, so that there shall not be found in 
the bursting of It a sherd to take fire from the hearth, 
or to take water out of the pit.” In Jeremiah xix, 1, 
he is commanded, ''Go and get » potter's earthen bot- 
tle;” and (ver. 10) “break the bottle;” ‘'Even so, 
saith the Lord of Hosts (ver. 11), will I break this peo- 
ple and this city as one breaketh a potter's vessel, that 
cannot be made whole again" (see also Jer. xiii, 12- 
14). Metaphorically the word bottle is used, especial- 
ly in poetry, for the clouds considered as pouring ont 
and pouring down water (Job xxxvill, 37), ‘‘ Who can 
stay the bottles of heaven?” The passage in tho 
Paalms (1vi, 8), ‘Put thou my tears in a bottle,” ' 
is, “treasure them up,” ‘have a regard to th’ 


BOTTOMLESS PIT 


something precious,” is illustrated by the custom of 
tying up in bags or small bottles, and secure with 
seal, articles of value, such as precious stones, neck- 
laces, and other ornaments,—Kitto; Smith. See Tear. 

Bottomless Pit. See Anras. 

Boucher, Jonatuan, one of the early Episcopal 
ministers in America, was born at Blencogo, England, 
1788. At sixteen he came to America, and was nomi- 
nated to the rectorship of Hanover parish, Va., in 1761. 
He served in succession the parishes of St. "gs, St. 
Anne’s, and Queen Ann’s in Maryland; from 
this last he was ejected in 1775 for refusing to omit 
from the service the prayers for the king. Returning 
to England, he became vicar of Epsom 1784. In 1799 
he removed to Carlisle, where he died in 184, He 
published A View of the Causes and Consequences of the 
American Revolution (Lond, 1797, 8vo), and some re 

lets. His later yeare were spent on a Glossary 
Provincial and Archeological 
pablishers of Webster's Dictionary.—Sprague, Annals, 
v, 211; Allen, Biog. Dict. a. v. 

Boudinot, Ex1as, LL.D., a distinguished 
philanthropist, was born in Philadelphia in 1740. He 
early gained @ great reputation ae a lawyer, and was 


appointed, in 1777, commissary general of the prison- 
ers. In the same year he was elected to Congress, and 


became its chairman in 1782, in which capacity he | tbat city had a 
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Words, which remained of 
in MS., and was purchased in 1881 by the English | f 


BOURGES 


and Henderson (Comment, in loc.) adhere to the other 


‘interpretation. 


Boulogne, Erreyas Anrorrs, 8 palpit 
orator, and bishop of the Roman in France, was 
|born in 1747 at Avignon. He early displayed = re- 
| markable oratorical talent. inp inn eaapy 
| bishop of Troyes. At the Episcopal Synod of Paris in 
1811 he was elected one of the four secretaries, spoke 
with great decision against the sppointment of the 
bishops by the government without s papal confirms- 
tion, and was deputed with two other bishops to pre- 
sent the address of the council to the emperor. He 
was therefor imprisoned, and could not return to his 
episcopal see until the restoration of the Bourbons. In 
1821 the pope conferred on him the title of archbishop. 
He died in 1825. His complete works (Parie, 8 vols. 
1827 eq.) comprise four volumes of sermons, one volume 
pastoral letters and instructions, and three volumes 


signed the preliminaries of peace with Great Britain. | to preach before the court at ten different seasons be- 


In 1789 he was again called to Congress, where ho 
served for six in the House of Representatives. 
In 1796 Washington appointed him superintendent of 
the mint, an office which he held until 1805. In 1812 
he became a member of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missionr, and in 1816 the first 
president of the Amcrican Bible Society (q. v.). These 


of Reason an Age of Infidelity 
of the Measinh (1815) :—Star im the West (1816). 
last work hv tried to show that the North American 
Indians are the Jost tribes of Israel. He also publish- 
ed (anonymously in the Evangelical Inteligencer for 
1806) a memoir of the remarkable William Tennent 
G. ¥.). 

Bough Is the rendering in the Auth. Vers. of sev- 
eral words that require no special elncidation, but in 
Ina, xyil, 6, 9, it stande as the representative of “"SX, 
amir’ (Sept. tm’ dpeav perewpov in ver, 6 and oi 
"Apoppator in ver. 9; a agp pi ; Auth. 


Vers, “uppermost bough”), a word that occurs no | 


where else, and is usually derived from an Arabic root 
signifying a general or emir, and hence, in the present 
text, the higher or upper branches of a tree. Gesenius 
(Comment. in loc.) admits that this interpretation is 
unsatisfactory ; and Lee, who regards it as very fanci- 
fal, endeavors (Ler. 0, v.) to establish that it denotes 
the caul or sheath in which the frait of the date-palm 
is enveloped. According to this view, he translates 
the verse thus: ‘' Zo or three berries im the head (or 
upper part) of the caul (or pod, properly sheath), four 
btned tn its fissures.”’ This is at least ingenious; and 
if it be admitted as a sound interpretation of a passage 
confessedly difficult, this text is to be regarded as af- 
fording the only scriptural allusion to the fact that the 
fruit of the date-palm is, daring its growth, contained 
in a sheath, which rends as the fruit ripens, and at first 
partially, and afterward more fully exposes its precious 


| tween 1670 and 1698, a thing altogether without prec- 


edent. ‘‘He possessed every advantage, ph and 
mental, that is required foran orator. A 


the close of his life he abandoned the pulpit, and com 
fined his ministrations to houses of 


, tions, one in 14 vols. 8vo (Paris, 1707), the other in 15 


} that of Paris (1822-26, 17 vols. 8yo). A series of his 
sermons was translated into English and published in 
| London in 1776 (4 vole, 12mo). A biography of Bour- 
;daloue has been published by Pringy (Paris, 1705). 
| On bis character as a Christian Remew 
brancer, July, 1854; ve 


Bourges, the sec of a Roman archbishop in France. 
Bourges was one of the earliest sees of 
France, A metropolitan of Bourges is mentioned for 
the first time at the beginning of the sixth century, A 
university was established there in 1468. Councils 
(Concilis Bituricensia) were held at Bourges in 1031, 
1225, 1976, 1286, 1836, with regard to church discipline; 
another, the most importantof all, in 1488 [eee Borner, 
Pracmatio Sanction oF]; and the in 1528, 
against Lather and the Reformation.—Wiltsch, Geogr. 
and Statist. of the Church. 
Bo! 


for the purpose of remed: abuses 
election to bishoprics, a 


BOURIGNONISTS 


of the “ Pragmatic Sanction.” It is styled by some 
writers the rampart of the Gallican Charch, and takes 
from the popes very nearly the whole of the power 
they possessed of presenting to benefices and of judg- 
Ing ecclesiastical causes within the kingdom. 
form part of the ‘fundamental law" of the French state 
and of the Gallican Church. In 1489 the most impor- 
tant of them were also accepted by a German Diet at 
Mayence. Twenty-three articles of the Pragmatic 
Sanction were founded upon the decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Basle, and hence the papal sanction of those de- 
crees also approved twenty-one of these articles. Art. 
1. Relates to the authority of acumenical councils; 2. 
Relates to the power authority of the Council of 
Basle; 8. Relates to elections, and enjoins freedom of 
election, etc. ; 4. Abolishes all reservations of bene- 
fices, etc.; 5, Relates to collations and benefices, and 
forbids expective graces, etc.; 6, Relates to judgment 
and causes; orders that a]l causes [except the greater 
causes] which happen at places more than four days’ 
journey from Rome shall be decided on the spot; 7. 
Relates to frivolous appeals, and confirms the decree 
of the 20th September of Basle; 8 Confirms the de- 
cree of the 21st session of Basle, ‘‘de posses- 
soribus ;” 9. Limits the namber of cardinals (twenty- 
third decree of Basie); 10. Relates to the annates; 11. 


Contains regulations relating to divine service, and | 


enjoins that the laudable customs of particular churches 
in France shall be observed; 12-19, Relafs to the econ- 
omy of Cathedral churches; 20. Relates to concn 
clerks; 21. Relates to excommunications; 22. Treate 
of interdicts; 28. Concerns the pope's bulls and let- 
ters. These articles were confirmed by the French 
Parliament July 18th, 1489, The popes made vigor- 
ous attacks upon the Pragmatic Sanction, which were 
as vigorously resisted by the king, the Parliament, and 
the bishops. Louis XI (anccessor of Charles) consent- 
ed to its abolition, but the Parliament resisted it. It 
was repealed by the Lateran Council, 1512, and ro- 
nounced by Francis I in his Concordat (q. v.) of 1616, 
with the understanding that the Concordat guarded the 
rights of the French government on the points in ques- 
tion.—Landon, Manual of Councils, p. 85. 

Bor oniats, the followers of s visionary in 
Hameo eatigd Antoinette Bourignon, who was born at 
Lille 1616, and died at Franeker 1680. She taught that 
man is perfectly free to resist or receive divine grace; 
that there is no such thing as foreknowledge or elec- 
tion; that God is ever unchangeable love toward all 
his creatures, and does not inflict any arbitrary punisb- 
ment, but that the evils they suffer are the natural 
consequences of sin; that religion consists not in out- 
ward forms of worship nor systems of faith, but in an 
entire resignation to the will of God, and those inward 
feelings which arise from communion with God. She 
held many extravagant notions, auch as the follow- 
ing: that Adam, before tho fall, possessed the nature 
of both sexes; that, when she was in an ecatasy, God 
represented Adam to her mind in his original state; 
as also the beauty of the first world, and how he had 
drawn it from the chaos; and that every thing was 
bright, transparent, and darted forth life and ineffable 
glory; that Chriet has a twofold manhood, one formed 
of Adam before the creation of Eve, and another taken 
from the Virgin Mary; that this homan nature was 
corrupted with the princtple of rebellion against God’s 
will. Her works were collected and published under 
the title Toutes les auvres de Maddie. A. Bourignon (Amat, 
1679-1684, 19 vols. 12mo), by her disciple Poiret, who 
also wrote her Iife (2 vols. 12mo, 1678). Many of her 
writings have been translated and published in Eng- 
land. She had more disciples in Scotland than in any 
other country, and in 1701 the General Assembly con- 
demned her writings as “freighted with damnable 
doctrinea.’’ See 4 Sor M. Ant. Bourignon (Lond. 
1699, 8v0); The Light of the World (Lond, 1696, 8vo); 
The Academy of Learned Divines (Lond, 1708, 8vo); 
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Comfusion of the Builders of Babel (Lond. 1708, 8v0). 

—Moshelm, Ecel. Hist, sil, 480, 481; Stowell, Work of 

the Spirit, 268 q ; Landon, Ecel. Dict. li, 859. 
Bourne, George, Rev., was born and educated in 


They | England. After emigrating to the United States he 


became a minister of the Reformed Dutch Church in 
1888, He held no pastoral charge, but was chiefly en- 
gaged in literary and theological parsuits in connec- 
tion with publishing houses and the press. An ardent 
and learned controversialist, he was the author of works 
on Romanism and slavery, an earnest preacher, and a 
faithfal champion of the Protestant cause. He died in 
1845, in New York, at an advanced age. 

Bourne, Hugh, founder of the “ Primitive Meth- 
odist Connection,” was born Apri] 8d, 1772, in Staf- 
, fordshire, England. He was brought up a Wesleyan 
Methodist, and became an active and zealous preacher. 
When about thirty years of age he associated himself 
with William Clowes and some other preachers of the 
Wesleyan body in reviving open-air religious services 
and camp-meetings. These proceedings, although 
common enough in the early days of Methodism, and 
found very useful in Ai were discountenanced 
by the Conference, which in 1807 passed a resolution 
to the following effect: ‘Tt is our judgment that, even 
supposing such meetings (camp-meetings) to be allow- 
ed in America, they are highly improper in England, 
and likely to be productive of considerable mischief, 
and we disclaim all connection with them.” This led 


binary | to Mr. Bourne’s separation from the Conference, and 


the establishment of the Primitive Methodist Connec- 
tion, the first class of which was formed et Standley, 
Staffordshire, in 1810, The difference between the 
Primitive Methodists and the Wesleyan Methodiste 
consists chiefly in the free.admission of laymen to the 
Conference of the former body. See Mrruopists, 
Priwittvs. In 1844 Mr, Bourne visited the United 
States of America, where his preaching attracted large 
} congregations, From his youth he was a rigid ab- 
| stainer from intoxicating drinks, in which respect 
| many of the preachers and members of the Primitive 
Methodist Connection have followod his example. He 
died at Bemersley, in Staffordshire, October 11, 1852. 
Bow (Mup, ke’sheth; réfor), one of the-most ex- 
tensively employed and (among primitive nations) ef- 
ficient implements of missile attack. See ARMon. It 
is met with in the earliest stages of , in use both 
for the chase (Gen. xxi, 20; xxvii, 8) and war (xivili, 
22), In later times archers accompanied the armies 
of the Philistines (1 Sam. xxxi, 8; 1 Chron. x, 8) and 
of the Syrians (1 Kings xxii, 84), Among the Jews 
its use was not confined to the common soldiers, but 
captains high in rank, as Jehu (2 Kings Ix, 24), and 
even kings’ eons (1 Sam. xvill, 4), carried the bow, 
and wero expert and sure in its use (2 Sam. i, 22). 


Ancient Egyptian ''trending’’ the Bow. 
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The tribe of Benjamin seems to have been especially| For the ‘‘ Bow 1x tHe Croup," see Rarraow. 
addicted to archery (1 Chron, vill, 40; xii,2;2Chron./ Bowden, Jouy, D.D., a minister of the Protestemer® 
xiv, 8; xvil, 7), but there were also bowmen among | Episcopal Church, was born in Ireland in 1751. &¢ 
Reuben, Gad, Manasseh (1 Chron. v, 18), and Ephraim | sn early age he came to America, and soon after ex— 
(Pas. Ixxviil, 9). The bow seams to have been bent | tered Princeton College, where he remained two year=, 
with the aid of the foot, as now, for the word common-| and then returned to Ireland. On his second visit t< 
ly used for it is "I'J%, to tread (1 Chron. v, 18; viil,| America he entered King’s (now Columbia) College. 
40; 2 Chron. xiv, 8; Isa. v, 18; Pea. vil, 12, etc.).| N. ¥., where he graduated in 1772, and then repaire<i 
Bows fsa (or pre coger, ATG) are eatin | Began rasan, Ta 174 be eeame eee 
. xxii, 5; Pea, xviil, aa tne 
ed as if specially strong (2 Sam, xxll, 5; x commencement of the Revolution he retired to Nor— 
84). The string is occasionally named (“1)", ye"Cher, | watk, Conn., and thence to Jamaica, L. f., where be 
or “2, meythar’). It was probably at first some | occasionally officiated. In 1784 he accepted the rec— 
bind-weed or nataral cord, since the same word is used | torship of the church at Norwalk, and in 1789 went 
in Judg. xvi, 7-9, for ‘green withs,’’ In the allusion | to St. Croix, West Indies. Retarning to the Unitedl 
to bows in 1 Chron, xi, 2, it will be observed that the | States, he settled at Stratford, Conn., taking 
sentence in the original stands ‘could nse both the | of the Episcopal Academy in Cheshire. In 1796 be 
right hand and the left in stones and arrows out of a| declined the episcopate for the diocese of Connecticut 
bow,” the words “hurling” and “ shooting" being in-| in consequence of delicate health, and in 1802 became 
terpolated by tho translatozs. It is possible that a| professor of moral philosophy, belles-letires, and logic 
kind of bow for shooting bullets or stones is here al-| in Columbia College, where he remained, discharging 
luded to, like the pellet-bow of India, or the ‘ stone-| the daties of his office ‘with great fidelity and accept- 
bow” in use in the Middle Ages, and to which allu-| ance," till 1817, when, on the Bist of July, he died at 
sion {s made by Shakspeare (Twed/lh Night, il, 5), and| Ballston Spa. He published a Treatise on Episcopacy 
which in Wisd. v, 22, is employed as the translation | (N. Y:, 1807, and often, 2 vols, 12mo):—A Fidtlength 
of rerpoBoroc. This latter word occurs in the Sept. | Portrait of Calvinism, besides a number of pamphlets, 
text of 1 Sam. xiv, 14, in a curious variation of @ pas-} chiefly on Episcopacy and Ordination.—Sprague, .4s- 
sage which in the Hebrew is hardly intelligible—i» | nals, v, 806. 
BoXicr, wai iv rerpoBdrorg, kai by xoydaks rov xediou: Bowels “(E8SD, mein’; DYCK, rackasine’ ; 
“with things thrown, and with stone-bows, and with anddyxva) are often put by the Hebrew writera for 
flints of the field.” If this be accepted as the true! tne internal parts generally, the inner man, and so 
reading, we have here, by comparison with xiv, 27, 48, | atso for heart, as we uso that term. Hence the bowels 
an interesting confirmation of the statement (xili, 19- are made the seat of tenderness, mercy, and com 
22) of the degree to which the Philistines had deprived | a:44-. and thus the scriptural expressions of the Gomnke 
the people of arms, leaving to the king himself noth- being moved, bowels of mercy, straitened in the bow- 
ing but his faithful spear, and to his son no sword, no] 31, otc By a inilas eacucdation of ideas, the bowels 
shield, and nothing but a stone-bow and a staff (Auth. | 572 also sometimes made the seat of wisdom and under- 
Vers, ‘‘rod"). See Bowman, standing (Job,xxxviii, 86; Psa. li, 10; ea. xvi, 11). 
The Anrows (0"°XM, chilsts’m”) were carried in a Bowen, George Dixon, M.D., a Methodist Epis- 
quiver (">M, teli”, Gen. xxvil, 8; or MBUN, ashpack’, | copal minister, was born in Indiana 1828, converted at 
Poa. xxii, 6; xlix, 2; cxxvii, 5). From an allusion | fourteen, entered the itinerant ministry in the Phile- 
in Job vi, 4, they would seem to have been sometimes | delphia Conference 1844, and emigrated to Davenport, 
polsoned ; and the ‘sharp arrows of the mighty with | Iowa, 1857, at which appointment he died in May, 
coals of juniper,” in Psa. cxx, 4, may point to a prac-| 1858. ‘‘He was an able minister of the New Testa- 
tics of using arrows w.th some burning material at-| ment, and a ekilfal dofender of the doctrines of the 
tached to them.—Smith, See ARCHER. Church.’’ His Jabors were a “succession of trinmphs.’’ 
The bow is frequently mentioned symbolically in | —Jfiaxtes of Conferences for 1858, p. 285. 
Scripture. In Pas. vil, 12, it implies victory, signi-| Bowen, John, a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
fying judgments laid up in store against offenders. It|pal Church, was born in Bedford county, Pa., June &, 
is sometimes used to denote lying and falsehood (Pas. |1798, was licensed to preach in 1820, In 1828 he wea 
Ixiv, 4; cxx, 4; Jer. ix, 8), probably from the many |admitted on trial in the Baltimore Conference ; ordain- 
circumstances which tend to render a bow inoperative, |ed a deacon by Bishop Soule, April 10, 1825, and an 
expecially in unskilful hands. Hence also ‘a deceitful |elder by Bishop Roberts, April 15,1827. During two- 
bow'' (Psa. Ixxvili, 67; Hos. vil, 1@), with which com- |and-forty years he fulfilled this ministry which he hed 
e Virgil's ‘‘ Perfidus ensia frangitur’’ (48n. xil, 781). |received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the 
bow also signifies cny kind of arms, The bow and | grace of God; twenty-three in Pennsylvania, fourteen 
the spear are most frequently mentioned, because the |in Maryland (inclading nearly four years of vuperan- 
ancients used these most (Psa, xliv, 6; xlvi, 9; Zech. |nnation), and five in Virginia, Twenty-six of these 
x, 4; Josh, xxiv, 12), In Habak. ili, 9, ‘thy bow |years were on large circuits, and twelre in stations, 
was made bare” means that it was drawn out of its|He died Nov. 18, 1864.—Minutes of Conferences, 1865, 
case. The Orientals used to carry their bowa in aly, 11; Christian Adrocate, May 11, 1865. 
case hung on their girdles. See Wemyss, Sym. Dic. s. v. Bowen, Nathaniel, D.D., bishop of the Protest. 
In 2 Sam. , 18, the Auth. Vers. has, “Also ho (Da-/ant Episcopal Church in South Carolina, was born in 
vid) bade them teach the children of Judah the use of |Boston June 29,1779, and educated at Charleston 
the bow.” Here,” says Professor Robinson (Addit, |College, where he graduated in 178, In 1801 he be- 
to Calmet), ‘' the worda ‘the use of’ are not inthe He-|came chaplain to the Orphan Howse in Charleston ; 
brew, and convey a sense entirely false to the English |thence be removed to Providence, R. I., a8 rector of 
reader, It should be ‘teach them the bow,' . ¢, the |/St, John's. Subsequently he became rector of St. 
song of THE now, from the mention of this weapon in |}fichael’s, Charleston, and afterward of Grace Church, 
ver, 22. ey) mode of aslaating 33 pectin te 8)New York, where he remained from 1809 to 1818. 
poem or work is common in the ; soln tl Oran | Ker! piscopat 
the second Sura is entitled the cow, from the incidental brig chose wren pple ‘oni ouadoer 
mention in it of the red heifer; comp. Nam. xix, 2. distinction,” and solemnly impressed with the convice 
In a almilar manner, the names of the books of the |tion that “ humility is the indispensable requisite of 
Pentateuch in the Hebrew Bibles are merely the first |elevated atation in the ministry.” In 1881 he visited 
word in each book.""—Kitto, See Porrry (Heerew).|England, not mercly for purposes of relaxation, bat 


BOWER 


with a view to promote the interests of the Church. 
Affter his return his duties were fully discharged, as 
far as failing health would allow, antif| his death, Aug. 
25, 1839. He published Christian Consolation (1881); 
Private Prayers (Charleston, 1837), and several occa- 
sional sermons and addresses. After his death a se- 
lection from his Sermons appeared (N.Y., 2 vols 8vo). 
—Spragne, Annals, v, 471, 


Bower, ARcHIBALD, was born at Dundee 1686, 
and educated at Douay. In early life he went to 
Rome and became a Jesuit; came to England 1726, 
and soon after joined the Established Church; became 
a Jesuit again in 1744, and again turned Protestant. 
He died in 1766. He wrote the most copious History 
of the Popes that has ever appeared in English, but, 
unfortunately, his vacillating character has deprived 
it of even its just reputation (Lond. 1750, 7 vols. 4to). 
Bishop Douglas, of Salisbury, wrote a very severe re- 
view of Bower, showing that he had borrowed largely 
from Tillemont without acknowledgment (Bower and 
Tillemomt compared, Lond. 1757, 8vo). 


Bowing (some form of the verb MrTY, shachal’, 
®pookuyiw), This was s very ancient mode of show- 
ing respect. ‘Abraham stood up, and bowed himself 
to the people of the land, even to the children of Heth” 
(Gen. xxili, 7). So also Jacob, when he came to meet 
his brother Esau, ‘‘ bowed himself to the ground seven 
times, until he came near to his brother” (Gen. xxxiil, 
8); and the brethren of Joseph bowed themselves Le- 
fore him as the governor of the land (Gen. xliii, 28). 
The attitade of bowing is frequently represented in 
the paintings on the tombs of Egypt, particularly of 
captives brought before a king or conqueror. The 
gestures and inflections of 
the body used in salutation 
differed at different times, 
varying with the dignity 


Oriental Bowing: 1. Bending; % Kneeling; 8, Prostrate. 


and station of the person who was saluted, as Is the 
case among the Orientals to this day. In the prea- 
ence of the great and noble the Orientals incline 
themselves almost to the earth, kiss thelr knees, or 
the hems of their garments, and place them upon their 
forehead. When in the presence of kings and princes 
more particularly, they even prostrate themselves at 
fall length upon the ground: sometimes, with their 
kneea bent, they bring their forehead to the earth, 
and, before resuming an erect position, either kiss the 
earth, or the feet of the king or prince in whose pres- 
ence they are permitted to appear. These customs 


preveiled among the ancient Hebrews (Exod. iv, 81; | bY 


1 Kings i, 53; il, 19; 1 Sam, xxiv, 8). Besides ita 
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BOWL 


(Josh, v,14; Psa. xxii, 29; Ixxil, 9; Mic. vi, 6; Pea, 
xcv, 6; Eph, ill, 14). See ArmtcpEs, 

BOWING AT THE NAME OF JESUS, a prac- 
begga edb ar dors still remaining in 

6 . tis practised in the repetition 
of those parts of the creeds in which the name of Jesus 
Christ occurs, though the 18th canon of the rubrics 
allows the more general use of the practice. The 
| practice is sometimes made to rest upon scriptural au- 
thority, but erroneously, the expression (Phil. fi, 10) 
“that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow” 
being purely figurative; enjoining, therefore, inward 
submission to Christ's authority, not any outward to- 
ken of such a feeling.—Eden, Theol, Dict. 6. v. 


BOWING TOWARD THE EAST, a practice in 
the early Christian churches, ‘Its origin is thus 
stated: The sun being a symbol of Christ, the place of 
its rising was e fitting though imaginary representa- 
| tion of heaven, whence Christ descended, and to which 
he ascended in glory as the mediator between God and 
man. The heathens charged the Christians with wor- 
shipping the rising sun; but St, Augustine repudiates 
such an idea when he says, ‘We turn to the cast, 
whence the heavens, or the light of heaven arises, not 
as if God was only there, and had forsaken all other 
parts of the world, but to put ourselves in mind of turn- 
ing to a more excellent nature, that is, to the Lord.’ 
Turning to the east as a symbol of turning to God 
has reference to some of the ceremonies connected with 
baptism in ancient times, When the persons to be 
baptized entored the baptistery, where they were to 
make their renunciation of Satan and their confessions 
of faith, they were placed with their faces toward the 
west, and commanded to renounce Satan with some 
gesture or rite; this they did by striking their hands 
together as a token of abhorrence, by stretching out 
thelr hands against him, by exsufflation, and by apit- 
ting at him os if he were present. They were then 
turned round to the east, and desired to lift up thelr 
bands and eyes to henven, and enter Into covenant 
with Christ, the Sun of Righteousness. ‘The west,’ 
says Cyril of Jerusalem, ‘is the place of darkness, and 
Satan is darkness, and his strength is in darkness. 
For this reason yo symbolically look toward the west 
when ye renounce that prince of darkness and horror.’ 
To this we add from St, Jerome, 'First we renounce 
him that is in the west, who dies to us with our sins; 
and then, turning about to the east, wo make a cove- 
nant with the Sun of Righteousness, and promise to be 
hie servants.’ Bowing toward the east is practised in 
those churches of the Establishment where the congre. 
gations are instructed to turn their faces in that direc- 
tion at the recital of the creed,” This custom has 
been revived of late by some of the so-called Puseyites 
in England and America, It is the practice in the 
Romish Church to bow toward the altar, that is, to. 
ward the east, in entering or leaving the church.— 
Chambers, Encyclopedia, 3. v.; Eadie, Eccles, Encyclo- 


pedia, 8. v. 


Bowl is given in the Authorized Version as the 
rendering of several Heb. words, the distinction be. 
tween which is not very clear, and which are often 
translated by words expressive of different forms. 
Compare Basm, It most frequently occurs in con, 
nection with the golden candlestick of the tabernacle, 
the sockets for the separate lamps of which are desigua~ 
ted by "33 (gebi’d, & cup, Exod. xxv, 81, 88, 84; 
xxxvil, 17, 19,20; elsewhere a drinking-'‘cup,” Gen. 
xliv, 2, 12, 16,17; or wine-‘‘ pot,” Jer. xxxv, 5), taken 
some to mean ornaments in tho shape of the caliz 
of a flower, a sense confirmed by the usage of the term 


use as @ courteous demeanor, bowing Is frequently 

mentioned in the Scriptures as an act of adoration to 

idols (Josh, xxiii, 7; 2 Kings v, 18; Judg. il, 19; Isa. 

xliv, 15,17, 19; xlvi, 6); and aleo to the supreme God 
Irr 


in the coguate languages, and by ite expressed resem- 
blance to an almond blossom (in the passage last cited), 
The words >} and MDA (gol and gullah’), used '~ “*- 
prophet Zechariah (iv, 2, 3) in his vision of th 
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resercor for from which} Bowles, Wi.tia™ Lrexz, M.A., poet and preach. 
nef mee pslegeoe The other adhe thas ren-| er, was born at King’s Sutton 1762, anc educated af 
dered are mostly vessels used in the services of the ‘Winchester, whence, in 1781, he was elected a echolar 
.. ” ased for liba- | of Trinity College, Oxford. He became vicar of Chick- 
altar; these are, MiNp2D (menabkigoih’, aed for Tie | ie 1792, rector of Dumbleton 1797, vicar of Brem- 
tons, Exod. xxv, 29; xxxvil,16; Nom. {v,75 Jer. lil, | ony og prebendary of Salisbury 1804, canon residen- 
2 , 
19), together with P710 (misrak’) and 1D (erpA), both | i> 199, He died 1850. His sonnets are amomg the 
used for sprinkling the sacrificial blood, these latter | best in the English language; and he is of note im the 
terms being eleewhere usually rendered “‘bason.” The | history of English literature as the harbinger of the 
only remaining word thus translated is SBD (ce’phel, | ‘natural’ school of poetry, as opposed to the artificial 
Judg. vi, 88, a low fiat ‘‘dish,” as it Ia rendered in v,| school of Pope and Dryden. His “Sonnets” have ap 
25). Bee Cur; Disa, ete, in many editions. The ‘Missionary’ is per- 
Bowls, we may suppose, in the most early times, | haps the best of his longer poems. He published also 
wore made of wood, and of the shells of the larger | Zen Plain Parochial Sermons (8vo, 1814):—Pamlus pa- 
kinds of nuts, as they are among uncivilized tribes at rochialis ; or, @ plain View of the Objects of St. Paws 
this day. The art of working in metal was practised Eppietle to the Romans (Bath, 1826, 12mo):—The Life of 
by the Hebrews at an ju et ee they | Bishop Ken. 
learned of the Egyptians 4 among : 
them, The ‘bowls of pure gold” (Exod. xxv, 29) for] anche hk eerrentd en bow, archer, 
the service of the sanctuary were most probably vases | J¢- iv, 28), Bow (MUP WIT), drawers of 
of elegant workmanship, similar to Som find de- | the bow, archers, Gen. xxl, 16). See Bow. 
picted on the Egyptian monuments. Egyptian} §=powman, Samvet, assistant bishop of the Prot- 
vases were exceedingly elegant, and of various forms | extent Episcopal Church of the diocese of Pennssl- 
vanis, was born at Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvanie, cn 
May 21, 1800, He at first studied law, but by the 
sudden death of his father was led to prepare for the 
ministry. He was ordained deacon August 25, 1828, 
and soon afterward took charge of two country church- 
ca in Lancaster county. In 1824 he was ordained 
priest. In 1825 he accepted # call to Easton, but 
goon returned to his old charge in Lancaster coun- 
Zz ty. In 1827 he accepted a call to the associate rector- 
ehip of St. James's Church, Lancaster, a charge which 
Aaa Rereien Deeh oek Seek be continued to hold for 84 years, and which was term- 
(see Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. abridgm, i, 147-158), See | inated only by his death. Some years afterward he 
Borriz. The favorite form of the Exyptian bowl | received the honorary degree of doctor of divinity from 
was the lotus, while thet of the Hebrews resembled | Geneva College, New York. In 1847 Dr. Bowman was 
a lily (Nom. vii, 18; 1 Kings x, 21; Judg. v, 25). | clected bishop of Indiana, but declined the office. He 
Bowls would probably be used at meals for liquids, or | was afterward strongly urged to consent to be a can- 
broth, or pottage (2 Kings iv, 40). Modern Arabs are | didate for the office of provisional bishop of New York, 
content with a few wooden bowls. In the British| but positively refused to allow his name to be used, 
Museum are deposited several terra-cotta bowle with | Ile was greatly attached to his church in Lancaster, 
Chaldsan inscriptions of a superstitious character, ex-| which by untiring energy he made one of the mest 
pressing charms against sickness and evil spirits, which | flourishing parishes in the diocese of Pennsylvania. 
may possibly explain the ‘‘diyining-cup” of Joseph| He established, in particular, an orphan asylum, pe- 
(Gen. xliv, 5). The bowl was filled with some liquid | rochial schools, a charch home, and a free church. 
and drunk off as o charm against evil. See a case of | In 1858 Dr, Bowman was elected assistant bishop of 
Tippoo Sahib drinking water out of a black stone as| Pennsylvania, He died snddenly in July, 1861, while 
a charm against misfortune (Gleig, Life of Munro, i, | on a tour through the western part of the diocese, of a 
218). One of the British Museum bowls still retains | chronic affecticn of the heart. Bishop Bowman was 
the stain of # liquid. These bowls, however, are| highly esteemed for purity of life, suavity of manners, 
thought by Mr. Birch not to be very ancient (Birch, | and amiability of character, These qualities gave 
Ane. Pottery, 1,154; comp. Shaw, Trav. p. 231). A| bim a grestinfluence in deliberative bodies, and, though 
modern traveller informs us that the bowls and dishes | he spoke rarely in Conventions, such was the weight 
of the modern Arabs are of wood; those of their emirs | of his reputation that his vote was worth more than 
are not unfrequently of copper, very neatly tinned.| most men’s speeches. In his theological opinions 
At a collation given by the grand emir of the Arabs| Bishop Bowman was ranked as a moderate High- 
whom he visited, there were large painted besins and} Churchman. But while in doctrine he never depart- 
bowls of wood placed before him; their being painted | ed from his original position, yet In some cage of 
‘was, without doubt, a mark of honor to distinguish} practice he was disposed of late years to be rigid 
them from the ordinary wooden bowls. The ‘‘lordly] than he had been. This appeared in particular in a 
dish” mentioned in Judg. v, 25 was probably some-| sermon preached before the Convention of Pennsyl- 
thing of this kind. Similar dishes of the most elegant | vania in 1855, and published by request. A few weeks 
construction, in bronze, have lately been discovered in | before his death Bishop Bowman published an Ameri- 
the Assyrian ruins at Nimroud (Layard's 2d Ezpedi-| can edition of a short Life of Sargent, the biographer 
tion, p. 181 8q.). There are also curious relics of this | of Henry Martyn, by Bishop Wilberforce, of Oa ford.— 
kind found at Babylon, containing Hebrew inscriptions | American Church Review, Jan. 1862, p. 499-521. 


Gnbie rs bee esl time of the Talmudists! Bowyer, Witttam, F.8.A., the “ last of the learn 

tae m ed English printers,” wae born in London 1699, and 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. He en- 
tered into business as a printer with his father 1722, 
and died in 1777. Besides editing a great number of 
important works in classical and general literature, he 
pee Critical Conjectures and Obsercaticns on the 
Ancient Earthenware Howls, contal lew Testament, collected from various Authore (4th ed, 
: Prom the Ruins of Babys uerPtions. | 7 ond. 1812, 4t0). f : 


BOX 


Box (3D, pak’, rendered ‘vial’ in 1 Sem. x, 1). 
a flask or bottle for holding 
oil and ery (2 Kings 
ix, 1); Wke the dddpaorpor, 
or alabaster “box” of oint- 
ment in Mark xiv, 8. See 
ALABASTER; Ott; Borrte. 
Among the Egyptians, sim!- 
lar small boxes, made of wood 
or ivory, were numerous, and, 
like the vases, of many forms; 
and some, which contained cos- 
metics of divers kinds, served 
to deck the dressing-table or 
a lady’s boudoir, They were 
carved in various ways, and 
loaded with ornamenta! devi- 
ces in relief; sometimes rep- 
resenting the favorite lotus- 
flower, with its buds and stalks, 


in a hollow shell, not unlike 
&@ spoon in shape and depth, 
covered with a lid turning on 
a pin; and to this, which may 
properly be styled the box, { 
the remaining part was mere- 
ly an accessory, intended for 
ornament, or serving asa han- 
dle (Wilkinson, Anc. Fgyp- 
tians, abridgm. i, 168-164). 
Bozx-tree represents, in 
the Auth. Vers., the Heb. 
SMERM, “edshshur’, which oc- 
curs in three places in Scrip- 
ture, but great uncertainty has 
always existed respecting its 
true meaning (Celsius, Htero- 
bot. ii, 163). old versions 
and interpreters express it variously by that of the ce- 
dar, poplar, and fir; the Vulgate (so burws in 2 [4] 
Eod. xiv, 24), the Chaldee paraphrase (}"S'7 SUR ; see 
Malmon. ad Chelim, xii, 8; Bartenora ad Negaim, ii, 
1), and several Hebrew commentators, render it by 
boc-tree, which view our translators have adopted. 
a 


Ancient Fgyptian Tollet- 
box. From the Berlin 


Branch of the Box-tree (Burwe Sempervirews). 
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BOY BISHOP 


There is no philological proof of this conclusion, but 
yet there is nothing in the tree indicated unsuitable to 
the several contexts, Thus, with reference to the fu- 
ture Temple, it is said (Ion. Ix, 13), “The glory of 
Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir-tree, the pine- 
tree, and the box (Sept. exdpo¢) together ;" and at xii, 
19, ‘‘1 will set In the desert the fir-tree, and the pine, 
and the box (Sept. confounds with several interpolated 
kinds) together.” Further, in Ezek. xxvii, 6, in the 
account of the arts and commerce of we read, 
“Of the oaks of Bashan have they thine oars, 
and the benches of the rowers are made of askur-wood 
CW ashur’; Sept. translates unintelligibly; Engl 
Vers. “‘ Ashurites’’ [q. v.]), inlaid with Ivory,” as it is 
now usually interpreted. The catur-wood, moreover, 
is sald to have been brought from the isles of Chittim, 
that is, of Greece. According to most, however, who 
argue from the derivation of the word (from “19x, 
ashar’, to be erect), the tedehehur is a species of cedar 
called sherbin (so the Syriac), to be recognised by the 
small size of the cones and the upward tendency of 
the branches (see Niebuhr’s Arad. p.149), Robinson, 
in his latest volume of Researches in Palestine, men- 
tions a grove near el-Hadith which only the natives 
speak of as Ares (Heb. 158, evez, cedar), though the 
tree bears a general resemblance to the cedar, and is 
probably the sherbin (see Celsli Hierob. 1, 74,79; Frey- 
tag, Lex, ii, 408; Robinson, iil, 593). See Capar. 

The box (Burrus sempervirens) is an evergreen, which 
in our gardens is generally seen only as a dwarf shrub, 
In the East, however, its native country, it attains the 
size of a forest-tree, and often forms a very beautiful 
feature in the landscape. It is a native of most parts 
of Europe. It grows well in moderate climates, while 
that from the Levant is most valued In commerce, in 
consequence of being highly esteemed by wood-en- 
gravers. Turkey box is yielded by Buzue Balearica, 
@ species which is found in Minorca, Sardinia, and 
Corsica, and also in both European and Asiatic Tur- 
key, and is imported from Constantinople, Smyrna, 
and the Black Sea. Box is also foand on Mount Cav. 
casus, and a species extends even to the Himalaya 
Mountains. Hence it is well known to Asiatics, and 
is the shumshad of the Arabs. {tis much employed 
io the present day by the wood-engraver, the turner, 
carver, mathematical instrament-maker, and the comb 
and flute maker. It was cultivated by the Romans, 
as described by Pliny (xvi, 83). Virgil (4n., x, 185) 
alludes to the practice of its being inlaid with ivory 
(comp. Theocrit. xxiv, 108; Athen, v, ; Piny, 
xvi, 66; Virg. Georg. li, 449; Juv. xiv, 194), The 
box-tree, being e native of mountainous regions, was 
peculiarly adapted to the calcareous formations of 
Monnt Lebanon, and therefore likely to be bronght 
from thence with the coniferous woods for the build- 
ing of the Temple, and was as well suited as the fir 
and the pine trees for changing the face of the desert 
(see Penny Cyclopedia, s.v. Buxus). See Boraxy. 

Boy (15%, ye’led, one born, Joel ili, 8; Zech. vill, 5; 
elsewhere usually ‘‘child;” “33, na’dr, a youth, Gen. 
Xv, 27; elsewhere “lad,” ‘young man,” etc. See 
CuiLp. 

Boy , ‘the principal person In an extraor- 
dinary sacred frolic of the Middle Ages, and down to 
the period of the Reformation, On St. Nicholas’s day, 
the 6th of December, the boys forming the choir in 
cathedral churches elected one of their number to the 
honor of bishop, and robes and episcopal symbols were 
provided for him, while the other boys, assuming the 
dress of priests, took possession of the church, and went 
through all the ecclesiastical ceremonies but that of 
mass. This strange reversal of power lasted till Inno- 
cents’ day, the 28th of the same month. 
on the eve of that day, the boy went thn 
did caricature of processions, chantings, 
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tive ceremonies. Dean Colet, in his statutes for St. |1845 he was compelled to abandon itinerancy. He 
Paul's School, London, ordains that the boys should | then studied law, and was admitted to the bar of New 
come to St, Paul's Church and hear the ‘chylde’ bish- | Jersey; but as soon as his health would justify it he 
op’s sermons, and each of them present him with a pen- | returned to the ministry, laboring in a city mission in 
ny. By a proclamation of Henry VIII, 1542, this Philadelphia from 1854 to 1866, when a hemorrhage 
was abollahed; but it was revived under Mary, andin | compelled him again to ailence, He then became ed- 
1556 the boy bishope still maintained some popularity. | itor of a nowspaper in Elk county, Pa., and was very 
The similar scenes in France wore yet more extrava-, useful in planting the Church in that region. When 
gant, and often indecent, The Council of Paris, in | the rebellion broke out in 1861, he enlisted 2 companr 
1212, interdicted the pastime, and the theological fac- and entered the army as captain. He served through 
ulty of the name city, in 1414, make loud complaints of the campaign in Virginia with great distinction, and 
the continuance of the diversion. In Scotland similar | rose to the rank of major. At the terrible battle of 
soturnalia also prevailed, as Scott has described in his Chattanooga, Oct, 29, 1868, his regiment held a post 
Abbot, connected with ‘thoee jocular personages, the which was conatdered the key of the fleld against 6000 
pope of fools, the boy bishop, and the abbot of unrea- of the enemy, and he was shot through the head.— 
son.’ This custom is supposed to have given rise to | Christian Adrocate, Dec., 1864, if 
the ceremony of the Montem at Eton. Bishop Hall,in; Boyle, Robert, one of the most eminent philoso- 
his Triumphs of Rome, says, ‘What merry work it was | phers and Christians of modern times, was the seventh 
here in the days of our holy fathers (and I know not | son and fourteenth child of the ‘' Great Earl of Cork,”’ 
whether, in some places, it may not be so still), thet | and was born at bis father’s seat, Lismore Castle, in 
upon St. Nicholas, St. Catharine, St. Clement, and |the province of Munster, Ireland, January 25, 1627. 
Holy Innocents’ day, children were wont to be arrayed | After studying for four years at Eton, and subsequent- 
in chimers, rochets, surplices, to counterfeit bishops | ly at Geneva, he travelled over various parts of the 
and priests, and to be led, with songs and dances, from | Continent, and finally settled in England, and deroted 
house to house, blessing the people, who stool grinning himaelf to sclence, especially to nataral philosophy and 
in the way to expect that ridiculous benediction. Yea, |to chemistry. After the accession of Charles II, im 
that boys in that holy sport were wont to sing masses, | 1660, he was urged to enter the Church, but he de- 
and to climb Into the pulpit to preach (no doubt learn- | clined on the ground that he had no divine call to the 
edly and edifyingly) to the simple auditory.”—Eadie, |ministrr. He was one of the first members of the 
Eccles. Cyclopedia, 6.v. See Mrsrznizs, Royal Society, but he declined the office of provost of 
Boyd, Robert, a Scotch divine, was born in 1878, | Eton College. ‘In 1666 his name appears as attest 
and studied at the University of Edinburgh, Passing |!& the miraculous cures (as they were called by 
over to France, he was made professor at the Protestant | ™20y) of Valentine Greatraks, an Irishman, who, by a 
Seminary of Montauban, and in 1608 professor at Sau. | rt of animal magnetism, made his own hands the 
mur, Returning to Scotland, be became professor of | Medium of giving many patients almost instantaneous 
theology at Glasgow 1615, and died in 1627. He wrote relief, At the same time, in illustration of what we 
Tn Epist. ad Ephes, Prelectiones (London, 165, fol.).— | Shall presently bave to say on the distinction between 
Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 281; Darling, Cyclo- | Boyle a8 an eye-witness and Boyle as a judge of evi- 
padia Bibliographica, i, 408. sar prey find rag in iad Aas indisposed to receive, 
Boyd, Zachary, a Scotch divine, was born earl; shy ah implied in the wards, the 
in the 17¢h century, stodled dheoltay) ba sppotated hoya? ofthe things which an unclean spirit did 
minister of the Barony parish, and professor in Glas- |} roe sect Mascon in Burgundy,’ ete. That he should 
qow College 3 1628, He distingulohed himself as an | e'* Oee® {inclined to prosecute tnquiries ‘about the 
opponent both of Prelacy and Independency. During oar mutation of metals needs no excuse, considering 
Cromwell's invasion of 1650, when the ministers, mag- *y hig of chemical knowledge in his day." Much 
istrates, and other officials fied in consternation from | $y, his lelaure was given to theological studies and to 
Glasgow, Boyd elone had the courage to continue at | --~ advancement of religion, for which letter otject he 
his post, and preaching as usual, to use the words of | °™’ pended very considerable sums. He “had been for 
Balllle, “he railed at Cromwell and bis men to their | 0ars @ director of the East India Company, and we 
very faces in the High Church, who,” adds the his. | 400 8 fetter of his in 1676 pressing upon that body the 
torian, ‘took it all in very good hamor."’ Boyd pos- luty of promoting Christianity in the East. He caused 
sensed some postion, pittaaud belay’ desirous bd ams ie Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles to be trans- 
ploy them in the service of the Church, he had pre- | ated into Malay, at bis own cost, by Dr. Thomas Hyde, 
pared a metrical version of the whole Book of Psalms, and he promoted an Irish version. He also gave a 
which was examined by order of the General Assem- large reward to the translator of Grotius’s ‘De Veri- 
bly, and found unfit for publication. Notwithstanding | ‘*te ¢t< into Arabic; and would have been at the 
this great disappointment, Mr, Boyd persevered in ren- whole expense of a Turkish Testament had not the 
dering the whole Bible into a sort of metrical version, East India Company relieved him of @ part. In the 
a copy of which, in manuscript, is deposited in the li- |7°8* 1680 he was elected president of the Royal Soci- 
brary of Glasgow College. It is a great curiosity in |?» * Post which he declined, as appears by & letter to 
ite way, full of grotesque images and rhymes, ‘Br | Woke (Works, |, p. 74), from scruples of conscience 
Boyd wrote many devotional works, among them Ths about the religious teats and oaths required, In 1688 
last Battle of the Soul in Death, in’ Eight Conferences |® Sdvertised the public that some of his manuscripts 
(1629, 2 vole). During the troubles in Scotland in the had been loat or stolen, and others mutilated by acct- 
17th century Mr, Boyd went over to France, where dent; and in 1689, finding his health declining, he re- 
having been appointed professor in one of the colleges, fused most visits, and set himself to repair the lose,” 
he resided for sixteon years, He died in 1654, leaving In his critical and theological studies he had the as- 
some valuable be weg to the College of Glasgow, sistance of Pocock, Hyde, and Clark, all eminent Ori- 
with which he was long connected.—Jamieson, Cyclop. entalists. In view of the poverty to which Sanderecn 
of Relig. Biography, 8. v. prob asen reine dee fooperes to the royal caus: , 
Boyle, John Alexander, a M. ve Bim & stipe ayear. This stipend 
sinker in hand May 18) 1816 nee ear was given as an encouragement to that excellent mas- 


ter of reasoning to writin, 
His carly years were spent in Philadelphia, and he en- | ‘Cases of Seniobates cad tancia ars he abe! 
— the itinerant ministry in the Philadelphia Con- | his lectures ‘‘ De Obligatione Conscientis," which be 
a in 1889. He soon became marked as a preach- | read at Oxford 1647, and dedicated them to his friend 
vigor and promise; but bis health failed, and in | and patron. Among his pious acta was the founding 
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of a lecture for the defence of natural and revealed re- | 
ligion. See Borie Lecrores, The characteristics 
of Boyle as a theological writer are much the same ao | 
those which appertain to him as a philosopher, He! 
does not enter at all into disputed articles of faith, and | 
preserves @ quiet and argumentative tone throughout ; 
but the very great prolixity into which he falls renders 
him almost unreadable. The treatises On Serophic 
Considerations on tha Style of the Scriptures, and 
On the great Veneration that Man's Intellect owes to God, 
have a place in the /ndex librorum prohibitorum of the 
Roman Church, Boyle was never married. He died 
on the 80th of December, 1691. Bishop Burnet, in 
his funeral sermon on Boyle, declares that “his knowl- 
edge was of so vast an extent that, if it were not for 
the variety of vouchers in their several sorts, I should 
be afraid to say all I know. He carried the stady of 
Hebrew very far into the rabbinical } and the 
other Oriental He had read so much of the 
fathers that he had formed out of it a clear judgment 


ofall the eminent ones. He had read a vast deal on the | 


Scriptures, had gone very nicely through the various 
controversies in religion, and was a true master of the 
whole body of divinity. He read the whole compass 
of the mathematical sciences; and, though he did not 
set himself to spring any new game, yet he knew even 
the abstrusest parts of . Geography, in the 
several parts of it that related to navigation or travel- 
lng, history, and books of novels, were his diversions. 
He went very nicely through all the parts of physic; 
only the tenderness of his nature made him less able 
to endure the exactnesa of anatomical dissections, es- 
pecially of living animals, though he knew these to Le 
most instructing. But for the history of nature, an- 
cient and modern, of the productions of all countries, 
of the virtues and improvements of plants, of ores and 
minerals, and all the varieties that are in them in dif- 


ferent climates, he was by much—by very mach—the | °P 


readiest and the perfectest I ever knew.” The best 
edition of bis works is that of 1772 (Lond. 6 vols. 4to), 
the first volume of which contains hie Life by Birch, 
—Jones, Relig. Biography; English Cyclopedia, 6. v.; 
New General Dictionary, il, 874. 

Boyle L 
the Hon. Robert Boyle in 1691, which charged upon 
his dwelling-house in St. Michael's, Crooked Lane, 
London, an annual stipend for ‘a divine or preaching 
minister to ‘h eight sermons in the year for prov- 
ing the Ch: religion against Atheists, Deiste, Pa- 
gans, Jews, and Mohammedann, not descending to any 
controversies among Christians themselves.” The 
lecturer {9 to be ‘‘aselsting to all cornpanies, and en- 
couraging them in any undertaking for propagating 
the Christian religion, and is farther to be ready to 
satisfy auch real scruples as any bave concerning such 
matters.” This provision shows that Boy'le desired to 
make England's then increasing colonies a means of 
extending Christianity. The preacher is elected for a 
period not exceeding three years, A collection of the 
lectures delivered up to 1782 was published in 1789 
(Lond. 8 vols, fol.), and over fifty volumes have been 
printed of those since preached. The moet important 
ate, Bentley, Con, of Atheism (1692); Kidder, 
Demonstration of Messiah (1694); Williams, On Dictne 
Rezelution (1696); Gastrell, Certainty and Necessity ‘ 
Religion (1697); Harris, Refutation of At (1698) ; 
Bradford, Credibility of Rerelation (1700); Blackball, 
Sufficiency of Revelation (1717) ; Stanhope, Truth of the 
Christian Religion (1702); Clarke, Demonstration 9 
Being of God (1705); Hancock, Being of God (1707); 
Turner, Wisdom of God in Redemption (1703); Wood- 
ward, Dicine Exce of Christianity (1712); Derham, 
Physico-Theology (1711-12); Benjamin, On Free-think- 
ing (1727); Clarke, Origin of Eeil (1720-21); Gurdon, 

f ica no Excuse for Infidelity (1728); Burnet, Dem- 
onstration of True Religion 


ion (1726); Berriman, Gradwal 
Revelation of the Gospel (1783); Biscoe, On the Acta 
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(1786-8; reprinted 1829); Stebbing, 1 bee 
fnveen Christians and Deste (1747-49); Heathcote, 
Against Atheists (1763); Worthington, Eridence 0 
Christianity fie) Owen, On Scripture Mira 
(1769-71) ; Williamson, Comparison of Revelation with 
Operation of the Human Mind (1778-80) ; Van Mildert, 
Rise and Progress of Infidelity (1802; reprinted 1838) ; 
Harness, Connection of Christianity with Happiness 
pce ot iecheg La 
¢ = ing, Cyclopadia Bib- 
Kographica, |, 406. 
Boys, or Bois, John, » Church of England di- 
vine, was born at Nettlestead, Suffolk, Jan. 8, 1560. He 
was 80 that at five years old he could read 


precocious 
,the Bible in Hebrew. At fourteen be entered St. 
John's, Cambridge, of which college he became fellow 


and studied medicine, Fancying himeelf to have ev- 
ery disease he read of, he quitted medicine for theol- 
ogy, and in 1588 was ordained priest, becoming some 
time afterward rector of Boxworth, When the new 
translation of the Holy Bible was resolved on, under 
King James I, Bois was fixed upon to undertake the 
Apocrypha, which he completed, together with the por- 
tion arsizned to some other party whose name is not 
known. He assisted Sir H. Savile largely in his edi- 
tion of Chrysostom, and in 1615 was ited by 
Bishop Andrewes with a stall in Ely Cathedral, which 
he held till bis death, Jan. 14, 1648, He left many 
MSS., but his only published work was Vetertem In- 
| terpretatio cin Beza aliisque recent, collatio (London, 
1655, 8vo), a vindication of the Vulgate version of 
the New Testament,—Hook, Eccles, Biography, ii, 26. 


John, dean of Canterbary, was born in 

1571, and was educated at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1597 hew as presented by his uncle to tho 
livings of Bettishanger and Tilmanstone, Archbish- 
Abbot made him rector of Great Mongeham in 1619, 
‘and in 1619 James I made him dean of Canterbury. 
He died Sept. 26, 1625, leaving a great reputation both 
as preacher and scholar. He was especially noted for 
his stanch Protestantism. He wrote an Exposition 0 
the Scriptures used in the Liturgy; Aw Ezposition of (i 
Epistles and Gospels in the Liturgy; Aw Exposition of 

Psalms; Lectures and Sermons, all collected in his 
Works (Lond. 1629, fol.). A new edition of hls Expo- 
sition of the Goapela, Festivals, and Epistles was issued 
in Philadelphia (1849),—Hook, Eccl. Biography, il, 27 ; 
Allibone, Dict. of Authors, 8. v.; Darling, Cyclup. Bibh- 
ugruphica, i, 407. 

Boyse, Josern, 8 Dissenting minister, was born at 
Leeds, Yorkshire, 1660, and was educated at Stepney 
Academy. In 1668 he became pastor of a congrega- 
tion in Dublin, and died 1728, He wrote A Vindiea- 
tion of the Deity of Christ (Lond. 1708, 8vo); A clear 
Account of ancient Episcopacy, which, with other writ- 
ings and a number of sermons, are collected in his 
Works (Lond, 1728, 2 vols. fol.). 

Bo’zexz (Heb. Botsets’, £53, shining, according to 
Gesenius, but Aeight according to First; Sept. Bwone 
y.¥. Bagéc), the name of one of the two ‘sharp rocks” 
(Heb. ‘teeth of the cliff”) “between the passages” 
by which Jonathan entered the Philistine garrison, ap- 
parently a crag on the north side of the ravine between 
Michmash and Gibeah (1 Sam. xiv, 4, 5), Robison 
noticed two hills of blunt conical form in the bottom 
of Wady Suweinit, just below Mukmas (Researches, il, 
116, also new ed, iil, 289), which are doubtless those 
referred to, although Stanley could not make them out 
(Palest, p, 205, note). 

Boz’kath (Heb. Botskath’, PPD, stony region or 
Ail]; Sept. in Josh. Baoread v, ¥. Bacede9 and Mao-~ 
xa9; in Kings Bacra? v. r. Bacoupuid; Josephus 
Boakt9, Ant. x, 4, 1), a town “in the plain” of Judah, 
in the vicinity of Lachiah and Egion (Josh. xv, 39): 
it was the native place of Adalab, the maternal grand- 
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of Josiah (2 Kings xxil, 1, where it is An- 
siiciaed ee i sa pseuitly the ruined site 
Tell Hessy, marked by Van de Velde (Afap) at a mile 
and a half south-east of Ajlun (Eglon). 
Bosnai. See SuxrHsB-sozNAl. 


Bos’rah (Heb. Botsrah’, 42, apparently mean- 


ing enclosure; Sept. Boodppa in Gen. and Chron., ¢lse-| Ronn 


where Bécop, but omits in Jer. xlix, 18, éxvpepara in 
Ser. xlix, 22, reéyea in Amos, 9Ati¢ in Mic,), the name 
apparently of more than one place east of Jordan. 
Others, however, contend that we should regard them 
as the same city; for, in consequence of the continaal 
wars, incursions, and conquests which were common 
among the smali kingdoms of that region, the posses- 
sion of particular cities often passed into different 
hands (Kitto, Pict, Bible, note on Jer. xllx, 18). 

1, In Edom, the city of Jobab, the son of Zerah, one 
of the early kings of tbat nation (Gen. xxxvi, 83; 1 
Chron. |, 44). This is doubtless the place mentioned 
in later times by Isaiah (xxxiv, 6; Ixili, 1, in connec- 
tion with Edom), and by Jeremiah (xlix, 18, 22), Amos 
(i, 12), and Micah (ii, 12, ‘‘sheep of Bozrah,” comp. 
Isa, xxxiv, 6; the word is here rendered by the Vul- 
gate ‘‘ fold,” ‘the sheep of the fold ;"’ so Gesenius and 
Foret), It was known to Eusebius and Jerome, who 
speak of it in the Onomasticon (Bocwp, Bosor) as a city 
of Esau, in the mountains of Idumma, In connection 
with Isa. Ixiil, 1, and in contradistinction to Bostra in 
Perea. There is no reason to doubt that the modern 
representative of Bozrah ie e!-Busseirah, which was first 
visited by Burckhardt (Syria, p. 407), and lies on the 
mountain district to the south-east of the Dead Sea, 
about half way between it and Petra (see also Raumer, 
Palast. p. 243; Ritter, Erdk, xv, 127; xiv, 998, 101 
eq.; Schwarz, Palest. p.209). Irby and Mangles men- 
tion it under the name of /pecyra and Beaida (ch. viil). 
The ‘‘goata” which Isaiah connects with the place 
were found in large numbers in this neighborhood by 
Burckhardt (Syria, p. 405). It is described by Dr. 
Robinson (Researches, li, 670) as lying about six miles 
south of Tophel, and ‘now a village of about fifty 
pene women on « hill, on the top of which is a small 
castle,’ 

2. In bis of the cities of the land of Moab, 
Jeremiah (xlviil, 24) mentions a Bozrah as in ‘the 
plain country” (ver, 21, “iS"4IT p9N), i. c. apparent- 
ly the high level downs on the cast of the Dead Sea 
and of the lower Jordan, the Belta of the modern 
Arabs, where lay Heshbon, Nebo, Kirjathaim, Dib- 
lathaim, and the other towns named in this passage, 
Yet Bozrah has been sought at Bostra, the Roman city 
in Bashan, ful] sixty miles from Heshbon (Porter's 
Damascus, \i, 163, etc.), since the name stands by it- 
self in this passage of Jeremiah, not being mentioned 
in any of the other lists of the cities of Moab, e.g. 
Num, xxxil; Josh, xilt; Isa. xvi; Ezek. xxv; and the 
catalogue of Jeremiah is expressly said to include cities 
both ‘far and near’’ (xlvili, 24). See Keniorn. 
Some weight also is due to the consideration of the im- 
probability that a town at « later date so important 
and in so excellent a sitaation should be entirely omit- 
ted from the Scripture, Still, in a country where the 
very kings were ‘‘sheep-masters" (2 Kingo ili, 4), a 
name slynifying a sheepfold may have been’ of com- 
mon occurrence, This Bozrah is also mentioned in 
the Talmud (see Schwarz, Palest. p. 223), and is ap- 
parently the Bosora (q. v.) of 1 Mace, v, 26-28 (comp. 
% Boooppd, Josephus, Ans, xil, 8, 8). Reland incor- 
rectly identifies it (Pakest, p. 655) with the Beradterah 
of Josh. xxi, 27 (comp. Jour, Sac. Lit. Jan. 1852, p. 
864). See Mrevor, 

The present Busrch is situated {n an oasis of the 
Syro-Arabian desert, about 60 miles south of Damas- 
cus, and 40 east of the Jordan, in the southern part of 
the Hauran, of which it has formed the chief city since 
the days of Abulfeda, In the time of the Romans it 
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wae an important place, and was called by them Bostra 
(Gr. 9 or rd Boorpa). Cicero mentions it as having 
an t chieftain (ad Q. F. ii, 12). The city 
‘was pang Aen 9 (aC gem epee of 
the Roman province of Arabia, as is commemorated on 
its coins of a local era thence arising, and dating from 
A.D, 102 (Chron. Pasch. p. 258, ed. Paris; p. 472, ed. 
; Eckhel, Doctr, Num. Ui, 600). Under Alex- 
ander Severus it was made a ‘* " (Dameascius, 
ap. Phot. Cod. p. 272), The Emperor Ip, who was 
a native of this city, conferred upon it the title of ‘‘ me- 
” i¢ being at that time a large, populoar, and 
well-fortified city (Amm. Marc. xiv, 8). It lay 24 
Roman miles north-east of Adraa (Edrei), and foar 
days’ journey south of Damascus (Eusebius, Onomast. 
8. v.; Hierocl. Notit.). Ptolemy (v, 17,7; viil, 20, 21) 
mentions it among the cities of Arabia Petrea, with 
the surname of Legio (Acyiwy), in allusion to the “ Le- 
gio III Cyrenalca,”’ whose head-quarters were fixed 
here by Trajan; it is also one of that geograpber’s 
points of astronomical observation. Ecclesiastically, 
it was a place of considerable importance, baing the 
seat first of s bishopric and afterward of an archhish- 
opric, ruling over ae —— (Acta Comet) Aten 
Ephes., Chalcedon, etc.), and fo g apparently the cen- 
tre of Nestorian influence (Aasemani's Biblioth. Orient. 
IIT, il, 695, 780). See Bostra, The site still contains 
extensive vestiges of its ancient importance, consisting 
of temples, theatres, and palaces, which have been de- 
scribed by Burckhardt (Syria, p, 826 2q.). It lies in 
the open plain, being the last inhabited place in the 
south-east extremity of the Hauran, and is now, in- 
cluding its ruins, the largest town in that district. It 
is of an oval shape, its greatest length being fram east 
to west; its circumference is three quarters of an hour, 
Many parts of its ancient wall, especially on the west 
side, still remain, showing that it was constructed with 
stones of a moderate size strongly cemented together. 
The principal buildings in Bozrah were on the east 
side, and in a direction from thence toward the middle 
of the town, The south and south-east quarters are 
covered with ruins of private dwellings, the walls of 
many of which are still standing, but most of the roofs 
have fallen in. On the west sido are numerous springs 
of fresh water. The castle of Bozrah is a most im- 
portant post to protect the harvests of the Hauran 
against the hangry Bedouins, bat it is much megiect- 
ed by the pashas of Damascus. Of the vineyards for 
which Bozrah was celebrated, not a vestige remsins. 
There ia scarcely a tree in the neighborhood of the 
town; and the twelve or fifteen families who pow in- 
habit it cultivate nothing but wheat, barley, horse- 
beana, and a little dhoura. See Havman, 

Bracelet (Sept. yAidw»), a name, in strict pro- 
priety, as applicable to circlets worn on the upper part 
of the arm as to thoee worn on the wrist; bat it is 
practically so exclusively used to denote the ornament 
of the wrist, thet it seems proper to distinguish by 
armiet (q.v.) the similar ornament which is worn on 
the upperarm. See also ANKuer. There is also this 
difference between them, that in the East bracelets are 
generally worn by women, and armlets only by men. 
The armlet, however, is in use among men only as one 
of the es of sovereign power. The term “‘arm- 
let” should atso perhaps be regarded as properly des- 
ignating ench aa consist of a complete circle, while 
‘“bracelet’’ more appropristely refers to those with an 
opening or clasp to admit of passing more over 
the band; but as the other distinction is neglected in 
the Auth, Vers. (as in common use), 60 this does not 
appear to be observed in the ornaments of this descrip- 
tion delineated on the ancient monuments, where wo 
find both kinds used almost indifferently both for the 
wrist and upper part of the arm. 

There are five different Hebrew words which the 
English Bible renders tiy bracelet, besides the Greek 
term yAwev, which is thus rendered twice in the Apoc- 
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rypha (Judith x, 4; Ecclus, xxi, 21). These are, (1.) 
MUIZER, eteadah’ (properly a step-chain or anklet), 
which occurs in Nom, xxxi, 60; 2 Sam. i, 10, and with 
reference tomen only, (2.) ‘2%, tsamid” (literally a 
sage which is found in Gen. xxiv, 22, 80, 47; 
um. xxxi, 50; Ezek. xvi, 11; xxiii, 42. Where 
these two words occur together (as in Num. xxxi, 50), 
the first Is rendered by ‘‘chain,"' and the second by 
“bracelet."” (8.) Mit}, sheroth’, chains (20 called 
from being wreathed), which occurs only in Iea. ili, 
19; but compare the expression ‘‘ wreathen chains” 
in Ex, xxviii, 14, 22, Bracelets of fine twisted Vene- 
tian gold are still common in Egypt (Lane, ii, 363, 
Append. A and plates). The first we take to mean 
armlets worn by men; the second, bracelets worn by 
women and sometimes by men; and the third, a pe- 
cullar bracelet of chain-work worn only by women, 
It ls observable that the first two occur in Num, xxxi, 
60, which we suppose to mean that the men offered their 
own armlets and the braceleta of their wives, In the 
only other passage in which the first word occurs it de- 
notes the royal ornament which the Amalekite took 
from the arm of the dead Saal, and brought with the 
other regalia to David. There is little question that 
this was such a distin- 

ishing band of jewe)- 

1 ‘ed metal as we still find 

worn as @ mark of roy- 

alty from the Tigris to 

theGanges. The Egyp- 

tian kings are represent- 

ed with armlets, which 

Oo were also worn by the 


2' 
Ancient Egyptian Bracelets: 1. Bronge Bangle; 2 Snake 
Bracelet of Goid. i 


Egyptian women. These, however, are not jewelled, 
but of plain enamelled metal, as was in all likelihood the 
case among the Hebrews. (4.) MM (chah, properly a 
hook or ring), rendered “bracelet” in Exod, xxxv, 22, 
elsewhere hook” or ' chain,” is thought by some to 
designate in that passage a clasp for fastening the 
dresa of females, by others more probably a 
nove-ring or jewel. Seo EaR-Rina, (5.)>°n® 
’ athread), rendered ‘‘bracelet” in the 
account of Judah's interview with Tamar(Gen. 
xxxviil, 18, 25; elsewhere rendored ‘‘ lace," 
“line,'’etc,), probably denotes the ornamental 
cord or safe-chain with which the signet was 77 
suspended In the bosom of the wearer. See HG 
Stoxer, Men as well as women wore brace- 
lets, as we see from Cant. v, 14, which may be &% 
rendered, ‘His wrists are circlets of gold full 
set with topazes.”” Layard says of the Assyrian 
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Ancient Assyrian Bracelets and Bracelet Clasp, 
From the Ninevite Sculptures, 


n 
View of 


BRACELET 


kings, ‘‘The arms were encircled by armlets, and the 
torists by bracelets, all equally remarkable for the taste 
and beauty of the design and workmanship. In the 
centre of the bracelets were stare and rosettes, which 
were probably inlaid with precious stones” (Vinewed, il, 
$28). The ancient ladies of Rome were likewise accus- 
tomed to wear bracelets, partly as amulets (q. v.) and 
partly for ornament; the latter chiefly by women of 


Ancient Roman Bracelets: 1. 
the centre, with holes at each 
trbted together, with « pordlar Clasp; Sh Keary Coly 
wisted toget! th e . H wy U 
evidently a military Token of Honor, 


considerable rank, whoee jewels of this kind were often 
of immense value, being enriched with the moat costly 
gems. Bracelets were also occasionally given among 
the Romans to soldiers as a reward of extraordinary 
prowess (see Smith's Dict. of Clues. Ant. s. y. Armilla). 

Bracelets are, and always have been, much in use 
among Eastern females. Many of them are of the 
same shapes and patterns as the armlets, and are often 


Modern Oriental Braceteta, each half the real Size: 1. A ride View of a 
jamond Bracelet, with a front View of the same; 2 Front and side 


the most fashionable kind of gold Bracelet, formed of » simple 
Twist; & Avery common kind of twisted Gold; 4 A Band of Gold, 
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a. siderable weight and bulk as to appear | Paul's Cross, he was committed tothe Tower. Were 
padi than posse Many are often | he remained, but not in strict confinement, umtal 31554, 
worn one above the other on the same arm, so as to when be was removed to Southwark, and examine] 
occupy the greater part of the space between the wrist | before Gardiner, Bonner, and some others. Camndemn- 
and the elbow. The materials vary according to the ed to death, his life was for some time sparedi, ander 
condition of the wearer, but it seems to be the rule | the hope that he might be won over to the Roman ox. 
that bracelets of the meanest materials are better than | trines, This, however, he steadily refused to ee 
none. Among the higher classes they are of mother- | preferring death to a rier A apyrr e aivedt 
of-pearl, of fine flexible gold, and of silver, the last ; cruelly burned at Smithfield, July 1, 1555, as a he 
being the most common. The poorer women use tic, together with John Lyefe. His writings, edited 
plated steel, horn, brass, copper, beads, and other ma- | by Townsend, have been republished by the ** nipwso = 
terials of a cheap description, Some notlon of the alze | Society (Camb, 1848, 8vo). See also Stevems, We- 
and value of the bracelets used both now and in an- | moirs of the Life and Martyrdom of Bradford (Lond. 
cient times may be formed from the fact that those | 1882, 8vo); Burnet, Hist, of Reformation, ii, 879, 458. 
which were presented by Eliezer to Rebekah weighed! praaford, John M,, D.D., was born in Danbarr, 
ton shekels (Gen. xxiv, 22). The bracelets are some-| Conn, May 15, 1781, graduated at Brown Universitr, 
times flat, but more frequently round or semicircular, | an4 atndied theology with Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green of 
except at the point where they open to admit the hand, Philadelphia. He was pastor of the North Ref. Datch 
where they are flattened. They are frequently hol-| (hoch at Albany from 1805 to 1820. Dr. Bradford 
low, giving the show of bulk (which is much desired) | 235 one of the most eloquent and distinguished palpit 
without the inconvenience. Bracelets of gold twisted | 0 ators of his day. Two sermons are all of his be 
rope-wise are those now most used in Western Asia; | tons now in print, one entitled The Word of Lae s ns 
but we cannot determine to what extent this fashion | i+. other The ‘School of the Prophets. They are 
may have existed in ancient times. See Atria£. pieces of pulpit eloquence. He died in 1827 at Pears age 

Brackenbury, Bosses ga 2 ect Use of forty-six years. 

tleman of wealth and family, one e earliest Wes-| 51) Tanenh. the travellis of 
leyan Metbodiet ministers, was born in Lincolnshire, | 50 Weieroe eph. aga ig eR ot 
England, in 1762, After studying at St. Catharine's | i oister, dying at Hull in 1808, He was a man of in- 
Hall, Cambridge, with the intention of entering the tegrity and erence ands ful 
Established Church, he was converted, and joined the Meal He aban 4 in 1808 by rage preach- 
Methodist Society. He frequently itinerated in com-| 501+ of the British Conf Ww. a oy ‘He ae 
pany with Mr. Wesley, who esteemed him highly, and Methodism, p. 211. aw YY, <seroes 


in 1782 was sent as preacher to the Channel] Islands. 
In 1789 he returned to England, and continued his em-| Bradford, Samuel, s divine of the Church of 
inently useful ministry in different parts of the coun- | England, was born in 1652, became bishop of Carlisle 


; : in 1718, was translated to Rochester in 1728, and died 
ty bey eatery ee peeadg a Gat {n 1781. He published a work on The Credibility of the 
morial Robert Carr Brackenbury Ad 
1859). 


hristion Religion—one of the Boyle Lectures (Lond. 
1699, 4to; 1789, fol.\—and a number of sermons, and 


Bradburn, Samvet, 4 distinguished Wesleyan im the naG th 
minister, was born at Gibraltar, where his father’s reg- Mabep Tillotoon je Lovage! of the works of Arch- 


iment was stationed, October 5, 1751, and settled at 
Chester, England. He became a local preacher inj Bradford, William EL, a Presbyterian minister, 
1778, and an itinerant in 1784, He soon became re-| was born at Cooperstown, N. Y., August, 1814. He 
markably popular, and was considered one of the first | was educated for the law, but was led to change his 
preachers of the Jand. Adam Clarke says of him, “I | purpose; ond, having studied divinity at the Theolog- 
have never heard his equal; I can furnish you with | ical Seminary, Auburn, he was licensed by the Car. 
no adequate ideas of his powers as an orator; we have|uga Presbytery. His only charge was the church at 
not a man among us that will support any thing like | Berkshire,, N. Y., where he remained two years. In 
@ comparison with him.” After a long and pre-emt-| 1840 he becamo connected with the New York Sean 
nently popular career, he died on the 24th of July, |gelist as assistant, and at times sole editor. This po 
1816.— Wesleyan Mag, 1816; Wakeley, Heroes of Meth- | sition he held for ssventesn years, proving himself an 
odie, p. 269; Life nf Sam. Bradburn, by his daugh- | accomplished scholar, an able writer, and a courteous 
ter (Lond. 1816, 12mo). gentleman. He died April 1st, 1861, of heart disease. 


Bradbury, Tuomas, an English Dissenting min- —Wilson, Presbyterian Almanac, 1862, 

ister, born at Wakefield in 1677, was educated at} radish, Loruer, president of the American Bille 
Leeds, and became pastor in Fetter Lane in 1709, In Society, was Lorn at Cummington, Mass,, in 1788, 
1727 he succeeded Daniel Burgers in Carey Street graduated at Williams College in 1804, and wes short- 
Chapel, and was said to be an imitator of that eminent | jy afterward admitted to the New York bar, He 
preacher's style of pulpit eloquence. He died 1759. | served as a volunteer in the war of 1812, In 1890 he 
He wrote The Mystery of Godliness, 61 Sermons om 1! rendered very efficient aid to the government in the 
Tim. iii, 16 (Edinb, 1795, 2 vols, 8vo) :—vJustification | negotiation of the treaty with Turkey. For the par- 
Explained (Lond. 1716, 12mo) :—Duty and Doctrine of | pose of acquiring information for the government pre- 
Baptism (Lond. 1749, 8vo):—Sermons (10 vols. 8¥0, | paratory to this negotiation, he travelled through the 
B. Ys). greater portion of the dominions of the sultan. Short- 
Bradford, John, an English divine and martyr, was | ly after his return to this country, after an absence of 
born at Manchester soon after the accession of Henry | six years, he was honored with a seat in the State 
VIII. He received a good education, and about 1547 | Legislature, and again in 1895. In 1838 he was 
began to study in the Temple, intending to pursue the | Speaker of the Assembly, and in the same year was 
law a8 a profession, but in 1548 he changed his plan, | chosen Ileutenant governor of the stste, and again in 
proceeded to Cambridge, and entered at Catharine | 1840. In 1842 he was the Whig candidate for gov- 
Hall. In 1552 he receivod the appointment of chap-| ernor, but failed of election. During the administra. 
lain to Edward VI. He held this post only a short| tion of president Fillmore Mr. Bradiah received the 
time, the king's death following soon after. Upon| appointment of United States assistant treasaret for 
Mary's accession, he, together with all those who es- New York. From that time he took no be part ia 
the cause of the Reformation, fell into disgrace, | political life, but devoted his ample Jelsure fo literary 

and, upon a trumped-up charge of raising a tumult at! and benevolent institutions, In 1644 he was elected 
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first vice-president of the New York Historica] Society, 
and on the death of Mr. Gallatin in 1849, was elected 
President. He was chosen vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society in 1847, and succeeded to the 

- idency of that Institation on the death of Mr. F: 
haysen in 1861, He died at Newport on August 20, 
1863. He was & prominent member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

eve , JosxvA, a Baptist minister, was born in 
Randolph, Mass., July 5, 1778. He joined the Bap- 
tist Church in 1790, was graduated at Brown Univer- 
sity in 1799, and was ordained aseociate of the 
Second Baptist Charch in Newport in 1801. In 1807 
he removed to Mansfield, Conn., and two years later 

ed an academy in Wallingford, in the same state. 

r. Bradley removed in 1818 to Windsor, Vt., and 
thence in succeasion to various places in the states of 
N. ¥., Ohio, Penn., Il., Mo., Kp. y Ind,, Va., and Min- 
nesota, preaching, teaching, and establishing semina- 

Ties, colleges, and churches, which course he continued 
til bis desth in 1856, at St. Paul, Minn. Mr, Bradley 
was the author of two small volumes on ‘ Revivals” 
and ‘'Free-masonry,” besides various pamphlets.— 
Sprague, Annals, vi, 400. 

Bradshaw, Witu1ay, a distinguished Puritan di- 
vine, was born in 1571, became minister of Chatham, 
Kent, in 1601, subsequently lecturer of Christ Chureb, 
London, and died in 1618. His work on English Puri- 
tanism (Lond. 1605) is valuable as showing the differ- 
ence between the prin: of the ancient and modern 
Nonconformists. He wrote, besides other works, 
a Treatise of Justification (Lond. 1615; in Lat., Leyd, 
1618, 12me; Oxf. 1658, 8vo). 

Bradwardine, Tuoxas, denominated doctor pro- 
Siendus, an eminent English scholastic divine, was born 
at Hartfield, in Cheshire, in 1290, and educated at 
Merton College, Oxford. He was the confessor of 
Edward III, and attended him to France. In 1849 he 
was made archbishop of Canterbury, but died six 
weeks subsequently. Bradwardine was scarcely less 
eminent as a mathematician than as a theologian. 
His treatise De Causa Dei adcersus Pelagium ian. 
1618, fol.) is a connected series of reasonings, in strict- 
ly mathematical form, in favor of Augustinism. “He 
places the whole and each part of the universe under 
an unconditional necessity. Every thing which bap- 
pens is a necessary fulfilment of the divine plan of the 
universe. The divine will is the efficient cause, to 
which every thing else is alike subservient ; even the 
actions of rational beings are not exempt from this 
universal law. Hence he impugns the distinction of 
a divine will and a divine permission in reference to 
evil, and endeavors to ahow that even this forms a nec- 
essary part of the divine plan, bat that moral impute- 
tion is not thereby nullified, since evil subjectively 
contradicts the will of God. He strives to set aside | a 
all the subterfuges of his opponents for vindicating 
any meritum whatever, even a meritum de congrao ; he 
even opposes those who admitted a prosventens, 
and only maintained that it led on the recep- 
tivity of man to accept It or not. From this system it 
strictly followed that the independence and contin- 
gency of the free will are only a semblance; and, since 
this applies to the fall, supralapsarianiem would be in- 


volved in it." Bradwardine has been regarded by 
some writers as 8 of the Reformation. His 
doctrine of the is nearly identical with that of 


Jonathan Edwards. —DMMosheim, Zecl. Hist, ii, 865; 
Cave, Hist. Lit, A.D. 1848; Collier, Eccl. Hist, li, 109; 
Neander, Hist. of Dogmas, p. G02. 

Brady, Nicoras, D.D., an English divine, was 
born Oct. 28th, 1659, at Bandon, Ireland. Ho gradu- 
ated at Trinity College, Dublin, and was appointed 
chaplain to Bishop Wettenhall, by whose patronage 
be obtained a prebend In the Cathedral of Cork. On 
the establishment of William and Mary, he was de- 
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puted to present to the English Parliament a pa 
for redress of grievances; and, remaining in i 
he became minister of the church of 8. Catharine 
Cree, and lecturer of St. Michael's, in Wood Street. 
He died May 20, 1726, the ae Jain which he pab- 
lished by subscription his of the Eneid of 
Virgil (4 vols. 8vo), which is now prt entirely un- 
known, Bat the reputation of Dr, Brady rests solely 
upon his share in the Metrical Version of the Pealme, 
known as Tate and Brady's, of the merits or demerits 
of which every one who pusseeses an English Prayer- 
book may judge for himself, 

Braga, the see of a Roman archbishop in Portugal. 
The bishopric of Braga was established soon after the 
conquest of Portugal by the Suevi, and somewhat later 
it was changed into an archbishopric. Three councils 
(Concilia Bracarensia) were held there: in 568, against 
the Priscillianists and Arians (this council completed 
the conversion of the Suevi from Arianism to ortho- 
doxy); in 572 and 672, on church discipline. 


Bragdon, C. P., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Acton, Maine, September 0, 1808, In 
1830 he was converted, and soon after went to the 
seminary at Cuzenovia, N. Y., to prepare for the min- 
istry. In 1884 he entered the ministry of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the Maine Conference, and 
filled various churches there for ten years, when his 
health broke down, and he retired to Auburn, N. Y. 
He resumed his labors in New England in a few years, 
and then removed to the Rock River Conference, as 
better suited to his health. Here he lsbored effective- 
ly for several years, his last station being Evanston, 
Tinos. He died January 8,1861. In the pulpit he 
“seemed like one of the old prophets risen again with 
the commission of God to deplore the desolations of 
Zion, and to denounce the sin of the people, urging 
the alternative of penitence or peril, Many mistook 
this for unnecessary sev . The mistake was in 
not fully knowing this ambassador of God. They did 
not see that he forgot that he was anything; that 
God's honor was to him everything, and that the deep 
ethical spirit within him rose to indignation that God’s 
honor and claims should be so flegrantly violated.” — 
Minutes of Conferences, 1861, p. 207. 

Bragdon, Hdmund B. B., D.D., was born in 
Shapley, Maine, Dec. 1, 1812. He was educated at the 
Cazenovia and Maine Wesleyan seminaries, and st the 
Wesleyan University, where he passed A.B, in 1641. 
After spending three years in teaching, he entered the 
itinerant , and was appointed ta Wolcott, N. 
York. He was successively principal of the Mexico 
Academy and of the Fulton Academy; pastor of Ves- 
try Street Church, New York; professor of languages 
in Ohio University ; in Indiane, Asbury University, 
He held this latter post from 1854 to 1858, when he was 

appointed professor of languages in Genesee College, 
N. Y., which post he held till the day of his death, 
March 20,1862. “He was a constant and faithful 
servant of God. Whether engaged in the regular 
work of the Gospel minister or in that of a Christian 
educator, one object only was in view—the salvation 
of souls, His preaching and teaching were always to 
this ond, and scores, both of parishioners and pupils, 
can date thelr first religious impressions to the faithful 
dealings of brother Bragdon with their souls, and his 
earnest pleading with God in their behalf. His death 
made a vacancy in the college with which he was con- 
nected, and in the Church and Conference, of which be 
was @ most valued member, that cannot be easily fill- 

”— Minutes of Conference, 1862, p.111. 

Brahm (the absolute, the supreme) is the name of 
the highest purely spiritual divine essence in the re- 
ligion of Indis, of whom the other gods are but ser- 
vants. He is not an object of worship, but is revealed 
in the triad— Brahma, the creator; Vishnu, the pre- 
server; and Siva, the destroyer. The Indians glorify 
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him by innumerable surnames, such as Abyiagoni (cre- 
ator of the clouds and the seas), Anadi (he who had no 
beginning), Narayana (mover of the original waters), 
Parabrama (the endless), Parama (the benefactor), Su- 
ayambhu (he who exists by bimaelf), etc. 

Brabma is the first manifestation of Brahm, and 
represents the creative power which created the world 
and man, and is the first lawgiver and teacher of the 
Indians (therefore the author of the Vedas). Accord- 
ing to the book of Manu, God's will first created the 
fluids, and in them was contained an egg shining like 
gold (Brahmanda), from which Brahm bimself was 
born as Brahma, His will broke the shell of the egg, 
and from it he created all other things, men, spirits, 
and gods, after which he retired again into identity 
with Brahm. He lived 100 years of 866 days and as 
many nights, each of 1000 sadriyugams; but every 
four jugas are equivalent to 4,820,000 human years, 
consequently his life lasted 815,860,000,000,000 of our 
years, The destruction and reconstruction of the world 
are connected with his loss of activity at the end of his 
period of life and his awakening hereafter. Finally, 
his death will result in universal destruction, until 
a new Brahma will be created, who, in his turn shall 
create another universe, Thas far Brahma has dicd 
and come to life again 1001 times, Brabml is his daugh- 
ter and mate. Brahma Is represented with four heads 
and the same number of arms, each bearing a different 
symbol, as those of his immortality, omnipotence, and 
law-giving power. The swan is consecrated to him, 
and is his usual steed, His Paradise (Brahmaloga) is 
on Mount Moru; here he receives his true followers, 
and they bathe in the sea of Behra, whose waters en- 
dow them with perpetual youth. It is also the site of 
the city of Brahma, Brahmapatnam, out of the four 
doors of which flow the streams Sadalam, n, 
Patram, and Acaguey. Brahma is also called Attima- 
boh (the good spirit), Bisheshrik (flower of creation), 
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hasthen, when he is appointed priest of a pagoda or 
of a private family, or else devotes himself to other oc- 
cupations, principally to agricultare; inthe 8d part he 
becomes Vanaprasthen, from 40 or 60 years of age to 
72, Tbe Brahmin must then leave his home and retire 
to the woods, there to live as a hermit, laying aside all 
comforts or mental enjoymente; he must fast, and 
wear a dreas of bark or of the skin of the black snte- 
lope, and let his bair and nails grow withoat ever cut- 
ting them. He takes only the sacred fire with him, 
and presides at all festive offerings, In the 4th part 
the Brahmin becomes Bhikehu or Sannyasi, and is 
then to devote himself to the contemplation of God, 
previous to back to him after death, He there- 
fore renounces al] that belongs to bim, and leaves all 
his goods to his family. His hair is all cut off, his 
dress consists only of white cloth, and he receives a 
brass vessel in which he is to keep some water for the 
purpose of washing what food be may get; he also re- 
ceives a stick called dandam, with seven natural knots, 
to remind him of the seven great saints. Iie thus lives 
on alms, batbes three times every day, and covers his 
forebead and breast with ashes; be is in the highest 
odor of sanctity, and any one who approaches him 
mast lly bow before him, After his death, 
he is b sitting in a quantity of salt; his head is 
broken with a cocoanut, and his brains distributed 
among those present. See Hixpvism; Ixpra. 


Brahminism. See Hrrporsx. 


Brainerd, David, a celebrated missionary to the 
Indians, was born at Haddam, Conn., April 20, 1718. 
From his earliest years be had strong impressions of 
religion, In 1789 he entered Yale College, where be 
was distinguished for general propriety and devotion 
to study, An indiscreet remark that one of the tutors 
was as “ destitute of gruce as the chair," led, in 1742, 
to Brainerd's expulsion. He continued withont in- 


Kamalasana (sitting under the lotus), Widhada (father 


terruption the study of divinity, and, having been li- 


of fate), ete. For a fuller treatment of the subject, see | censed to preach, he recelved from the Scotch Socie 
Hixpvism; Ixpia. ty for promoting Christian Knowledge an appointment 

Brahmins (the sons of Brahma, the divines) are/as their missionary to the Indians. In 1743 he le 
the priests of India, and form the highest caste; they | bored among a Kanunameek tribe and the Delaware 
are considered as having sprung from the head of | Indians. Receiving ordination in 1744, he settled im 
Brahms, and, as such, considered holy, inviolable, and|Crossweeks, N. J, His Indian interpreter, heving 
the only ones worthy of fulfilling the priestly offices.|been converted, proved a most valuable assistant. 
Their distinctive marks are the jagnapavadan or pu-| Deep impressions were made on his savage hearers, so 
nal, a shoulder-girdle composed of nine threads Jong |that it was no uncommon spectacle to see the whole 
enough to go 108 times around the closed hand, and|congregation dissolved in tears. In the course of a 


the kudumi, a small bunch of hair which is left at the 
back of the head when shaving it. On the forehead, 
breast, and arms they wear the holy sign of Siva, =, 
or, in honor of Vishna, the almple sign kuri, §, on the 
forehead. They have two rules: the exterior (Ya 
man) contains five daties: always to speak tho truth ; 
not to take the life of any croature; never to steal 
any thing; to obsorve the most rigorous chastity; not 
to marry after the death of thelr wife. Tho inner 
rule (Niyama) also enjoins five duties: to preserve 
the utmost inward purity; to aim at inward peace; 
to live in continual penitence and contemplation of 
the divinity; to acquire the most perfect knowledge 
of the laws of God, and to make use of that knowl- 
edge; continually to think of Siva as tho highest 
god. Their occupations consist in reading and teach- 
ing the Vedas, to offictate in the temples, particular- 
ly in offering sacrifices, to give alma, to sit in judg- 
ment, and to act as physicians, Their decieions are 
in avery case final, and disobedience to them is most 
severely punishable; the king himself must show them 
the greatest respect, even when they follow the hum- 
blest callings. The life of the Brahmin is divided 
into four parts: 1st, Brahmachari, or scholar, when the 
Brahmin, by the application. of the punal, is received 
into the caste, and studies the Vedas; he binds himself 
to punctaal obedience, continence, purity of heart, and 
iscration ; after twelve years he becomes, 2dly, Gri- 


year not less than seventy-seven Indians were bap- 
tized, of whom thirty-eight were adalts, and maintain- 
ed a character for Christian consistency. Leaving 
this little charch under the care of William Tennent, 
Brainerd repaired, in the summer of 1746, to the Sus- 
quebanna tribe of Indians, but his previous Isbors 
had so much impaired his health that he was 

to relinquish hia work, In July, 1747, he returned to 
Northampton, where he found a hospitable asylum in 
the house of Jonathan Edwards, and died there, Octo- 
ber 9, 1747. Such was the brief but active career of 
Brainerd the missionary, The love of Christ, and a 
benevolent desire for the salvation of men, burned in 
his breast with the ardor of an unquenchable fame. 
No opposition could daunt, no difficulties overcome his 
resolution or exhaust his patience. Obstacles that 
would have cooled the geal of any ordinary mind 
Proved no discouragement to him. And perhaps no 
one in the list of the most devoted missionaries that 
the Church has ever known undertook #0 great labors 
and submitted to so severe privations and self-denial 
as Brainerd. He was a man of great natural 

of mind, an acute and pe understanding, a 
fertile imagination, a retentive memory, and no com. 
mon powers of easy, artless, persuasive eloquence, 
President Edwards prepared a biography of Brainerd, 
but the best life is that by Dwight, incleding Brainerd's 
Journals (New Haven, 1822).—Sparke, Amer. Biog. 
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vill, 259; Jamieson, Relig, 
Christian » Wii, 824, 

Brainerd, John, brother of David, was born in 
Haddam, Conn., Feb, 28, 1720, and, like his brother, | 
was brought up fn a strictly religious household, and 
was educated st Yale College. David, before his death, 
requested John to take his place in New Jersey as mis- 
sionary to the Indians. Accordingly, he was licensed 
in 1748 as a preacher by the Presbytery of New York, 
and entered the missionary service (under the Scottish 
Society) in New Jersey, in which labor he spent eight 
years. During this period he was pressed by pecuni- 
ary trouble, his salary belng too smal] to provide even 
the necessaries of life. In 1752 he married. An at- 
tempt to transfer bis Indlan flock to Wyoming, on the 
Susquehanna, failed. In 1754 he was elected a trustee 
of Princeton College, and the year after the Scotch 
Society dismissed him, because the Indians, having 
parted with their lands, would soon be obliged to move, 
Soon after he received a call to succeed president Burr 
in the charch at Newark, accepted it, again engaged 
with the Scotch Society for the Indians, was dismissed 
a second time, in September, 1757, and then finally 
resolved to accept the call of the congregation at New- 
ark. In the summer of 1759 he was at Crown Point, 
during the Canada war, as army chaplain, and had 
served in that capacity for a short time in 1756. He 
was moderator of the Synod of New York and Phile- 
delphia, at Philadelphia, in May, 1762. He took 
ebarge of the church at Deerfield, N. J., in 1777, after 
the church at Mount Holly had been burned down by 
the British. From the time of his settlement at New- 
ark in 1757 anti his death, he never lost sight of his 
poor Indians or thelr spiritual and temporal welfare, 
and “his Indians clung to him with affectionate attach- 
ment to the last.” He died at Deerfield, N. J., March, 
1781,—Brainerd, Life of John Brainerd (Philad. 1865), 


Thomas, D.D., a divine of the New 


Biog, art. i, p. 68; Bacon, 


Brainerd, 
School Presbyterian Church, was born in 1804, in| By 


Weston, New York, and while a child lived near Rome, 
Oneida County. After graduating at Hamilton Col- 
lege, after a short study of law, he devoted his life to 
the ministry, and stadied theology at the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, Mass. After graduating, he 
removed to Philadelphia, and at times preached for the 
Rev. Dr. Patterson in the First Presbyterian church of 
the Northern Liberties. Subsequently removing to 
Cincinnati, Dr, Brainerd became an assistant of the 
Rey. Dr. Lyman Beecher. In addition to these labors, 
he edited with ability a child's paper, a youths’ maga- 
zine, the weekly Christian Herald, published at Cin- 
cinnati, and the Presbyterian pr Review, in which 
the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, then a young man, as- 
sisted, and thus a mutual friendship was founded on 
affection and esteem between the two great families of 
divines. Jn 1836, Dr. Brainerd, in response to an ear. 
nest call from the congregation of the Pine Street Pree- 
byterian church, as successor to the Rev. Dr. E, 8, 
Ely, became their pastor. During his ministerings, 
for over thirty years, he endeared himself to the suc- 
cessive generations who worshiped in this time-hon- 
ored church by his benignant love and devoteduess, 
Dr. Brainerd, while conscientiously fulfilling every de- 
mand upon his time, labored {ndustriously and well in 
contributing to literary monthiles. He publishedva- 
rious sermons and tracts, In addition, some months 
before his death, he issued The Life nf John Brainerd, 
the brother of David Brainerd, hie successor as Mis 
vionary to the Indians of New Jersey (Philadelphia, 
1865), which was most favorably received. He died 
suddenly from apoplexy at the house of his son-in-law, 
in Scranton, Pennsylvania, in August, 1866. Dr. Brain- 
erd was one of the most active and persevering pas- 
tors in the Church, and inspired his people with the 
same epirit. Asa platform speaker upon anniversary 
occasions he wes always happy and effective, and as a 
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Christian gentleman be was respected and loved by all 
with whom he came in contact. He was a member of 
the committee of conference appointed on the part of 
the New School Assembly at its meeting in May, 1866, 
to meet a similar committee from the Old School.— 
American Presbyterian (newspaper). 

Bramble ls, in Iea, xxxiv, 18, the rendering of 
the Heb. FAN, cho’ack, a thorn in general (rendered 
elsewhere ‘‘ thistle’ or ‘‘thorn’’), as in Luke vi, 44, it 
stands for the Greek Baro, in the similar sense of 
any prickly shrub; but in Judg. ix, 14, 15, it repre- 
sents the term ‘TQM, afad” (Psa. Ivili, 9, “thorn'’), 
which is generally thought to denote the Southern 
buckthorn (“‘ spina Christi," or Christ's thorn, from the 
tradition that it furnished the thorny crown for our 
Saviour before his crucifixion), the Rkamnus paliurus 
of Linn., @ brier-bash nous in Egypt (Cyrenaica 
according to Pliny, xiii, 88) and Syria, shooting up 
from the root in many branches (10 to 15 feet high), 
armed with spines, and bearing leaves resembling 
those of the olive, but light-colored and more slender, 
with little whitish blossoms that eventually produce 
small, black, bitter berries (see Prosp. Alpin. Plantt. 
4. ¢. 5), The Arabs still call it atad (more com- 
monly auswj), a name that appears to have been in uee 
among tbe Africans (i. e. Carthaginians), according to 
Dioscorides (Gloss. i, 119, fanvec, ’Agpoi ‘Aradiv). 
Rauwolf (7raz. p. 460) found it growing at Jerusalem. 


Soutbern Buckthorn (Pabterus Aculeatus), or “Spina 
Christ" 


It was employed for hedges; the Hebrews used it for 
fuel (Psa, Iviil, 10). In the apologue or fable of Jo 
tham (q. v.), which bas always been admired for its 
spirit and application (Judg, ix, 8-15), and has been 
cousidered the oldest allegory of the kin extant, this 
thorn-bush is the emblem ofa tyrant. The word else- 
where occurs only in the name Arap (Gen. 1, 10, 11). 
See generally Celsii Hierobot, i, 199 sq.; Sprengel, ad 
Dioscor, ti, 897; Kitto, Phys. Hist, of Palest. p. coxxxvi; 
Penny Cyclopadia, s. v. Paliurus, See Toorx. 
Bramhall, Jonn, archbishop of Armagh, was born 
at Pontefract, in Yorkshire, in 1598, and studied at 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, where he passed 
A.B, 1612, and A.M. 1616, In the same year he was 
presented to a living in York. In 1623 he held two 
disputations with a Romish priest and a Jesuit at North. 
allerton, in which he obtained so unquestionable a vic- 
tory that’ archbishop Matthews, having beard it, called 
him to his side, and made him his chaplain, adding to 
that other ecclesiastical preferments. While in this 
situation he became known to Sir Thomas Wentworth 
(afterward Ear] of Strafford), deputy of Ireland, who 
indaced him, in 1688, to go over into Ireland to be his 
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chaplain, deeming him well fitted to assist him in bis 
schemes for the restoration and improvement of the 
Church in that country. In 1684 he was raised to the 
see of Londonderry, which he greatly improved, #0 far 
as even to double the yearly profits of the bishopric. 
He likewise did great service to the Irish Charch by 
his exertions to get such im 8 as remained 
in the crown, vested by Charles I on the several in- 
cumbents, after the expiration of the leases, as well by 
his vast purchases of impropriations, either with bis 
own money or by remittances from England. About 
the same time ey let aa be wpe in iar 
ing the reception by h clergy of t! Laeag se 
‘Anteled of the Synod of London, A.D. 1562. He also 
chiefly compiled a book of canons for the Church of 
Ireland. Bishop Bramhall was not, however, left un- 
disturbed to pursue his labors, and was econ involved 
in the troubles of the kingdom, On the 4th of March, 
1640-41, articles of impeachment were exhibited against 
him in the Irish House of Lords, to answer which, 
reckless of the cautious advice of his friends, who dis- 
suaded him from It, he repaired to Dublin, and was 
there made a close prisoner, Through the king's ex- 
ertions, he was at length released, not a single charge 
being proven against him, and he embarked for Eng- 
land, whence, when the royal cause became lost, he 
repaired to Hamburgh, and thence to Brussela, where 
he chiefly continued till 1648, when he returned to Ire- 
land. After great perils and dangers he again fled 
from that country, in October in that year was at Rot- 
terdam, and continued abroad until the Restoration. 
Several of his most important works, especially those 
in defence of the Church of England, were written in 
his exile. ‘‘ Among these we may especially mention 
his ‘ Answer to M. de Milletitre his impertinent dedi- 
cation of his Imaginary triumph: intitled, the Victory 
of Truth; or his epistle to the king of Great Britain, 
wherein he invited his majesty to forsake the Church 
of England and to cmbraco the Roman Catholic relig- 
fon: with the said Milletiére's epistle prefixed.’ This 
was first published at the Hague in 1654, 12mo, bat not 
by the suthor. It was occasioned by tho fact that the 
Romanists endeavored to persuade King Charles II, 
during his exile, to expect his restoration Ly embrac- 
ing their religion, and for that purpose employed Mille- 
tidre, councillor in ordinary to the king of France, to 
write him this » We may hero mention that 
Théophile Brachet, Sieur de la Milletitre, was origin- 
ally a member of the French Reformed congregations, 
and sufficlently distinguished among them to be select. 
ed as a deputy and secretary to the Assembly of La 
Rochelle in 1621. He entered subsequently into the 
plans of Cardinal Richelien for the union of the Roman 
Catholic and Reformed churches in France; published 
a great number of letters, pamphlets, and treatises upon 
the doctrines In dispute between them, assimilating 
gradually to the Roman Catholic tenets; was suspend- 
ed in consequence by the Synod of Alencon in 1687, 
and expelled by that of Charenton in 1645 from the Re- 
formed communion ; and finally became a Roman Cath- 
olic ‘of necessity, that he might be of some religion.’ 
‘He was a vain and shallow man, full of himself, and 
persuaded that nothing approached to his own merit 
and capacity ;’ and, after his change of religion, ‘was 
perpetually playing the missionary and seeking con- 
ferences, although he was always handled in them 
with » severity sufficient to have damped his courage, 
had he not been gifted with a perversity which nothing 
could conquer’ (Benoit, Hist. de ' Edit de Nantes, tom, 
il, liv. x, p. 514-616), The work to wifich Bramhall re- 
plied seems fully to bear out tho truth of this sketch 
of his character” (Hook). In June, 1660, we find him 
again in London; and in January, 1660-61, he was 
translated to the sec of Armagh, not long after which 
he consecrated in one day two archbishops and ten 
bishops. As archbishop, he exerted al) his powers 
for the good and welfare of the Church, A little be- 
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fore his death he visited his diocese, provided for the 
repairs of his cathedral, and returned to Dublin about 
the middle of May, 1662. He died June 25th, 1663. 
Jeremy Taylor preached his funeral sermon. He was 
a High-Church divine, but very laborious and zealous 
for Protestant Christianity as well as for the Church 
of England. The most important pa in his liter- 
ary was the controversy with Hobbes, an ac- 
count of which will be found in The Question concerming 
Liberty, etc., between Bishop Bramhall and Mr. Hotbcs 
(Lond. 1656), and also in Bramhall's Works, ‘‘The 
controversy between Bramhall and Hobbes took its 
rise from a conversation that between them 
at an accidental mesting, in 1645, at the house of the 
Marquis of Newcastle in Paris. It appears that the 
bishop subsequently committed his thoughts upon the 
subject to writing, and transmitted his ‘discourse’ 
through the marquis to Hobbes. This called forth an 
answer from the latter, in a letter addressed to the 
marquis (dated Rouen, Aug. 20, 1645), to be commani- 
cated ‘only to my lord bishop ;’ to which Bramhall re- 
plied in a second paper, not, however, until the middle 
of the following year, and privately as before. Here 
the controversy rested for more than eight years, har- 
ing been hitherto carried on with perfect courtery on 
both sides. In 1654, however, a friend of Hobbes pro- 
cared without his knowledge o copy of his letter, and 
published it in London with Hobbes's name, but with 
the erroneous date of 1652 for 1645; upon which Bram- 
hall, finding himself thus deceived, rejoined in the next 
year by the publication of the Defence, etc. (Lond. 1655, 
8vo), consisting of his own original ‘discourse,’ of 
Hobbes’s answer, and of his own reply, printed sen- 
tence by sentencs, with a dedication to the Marquis of 
Newcastle, and an advertisement to the reader ex- 
plaining the circumstances under which it was pub- 
lished.” His works were collected in one vol. fol., 
and published at Dublin in 1676, again in 1677, and 
lately at Oxford in the “Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology”’ (Oxford, 1842-45, 5 vols. vo). They cro 
distributed into four volumes, viz.; 1. Discourses ugaiast 
the Romanists ; 2. His Writings agginst the English Scc- 
taries ; B, Hie Writings against Mr. Hobbes ; 4. Miscel- 
laneous. A sketch of bis life, with a list of bis wri 
is given in vol. 1 of the late Oxford edition of his worke. 
— Taylor, in his funeral sermon on 
Bramhall, says of him; ‘To sum up all, he was a wise 
prelate, a learned doctor, a just man, a true friend, a 
great benefactor to others, a thankful ben: where 
he was obliged himself, He was a faithful servant tu 
his masters, a loyal subject to the king, a zealous 2s- 
sertor of his religion, against Popery on one side and 
fanaticlem on the other. The practice of his religion 
‘Was not to much in forms and exterfor ministeries, al- 
thoagh ho was a great observer of all the public rites 
and ministeries of the Church, as it was in doing good 
to others. It will be hard to find his equal in all things. 
For in him were visible the great lines of Hooker's ju- 
dictousness, of Jewel's learning, of the acuteness of 
Bishop Andrewes, . . . . He showed his equanimity 
in poverty, and his justico in riches; he was useful in 
his country, and profitable in his banishment.” See 
Hook, Ecel, Biog. tii, 62; Landon, Ecel. Dict. fi, 882. 
Bramwell, Wittrax, one of the moat successfal 
preachers of English Methodism, was born at Elewich, 
Lancashire, in 1769. His early education was limited 
to the advantages afforded by the school of 
Elswich. His parents trained him to religious habits, 
and his exemplary life, while apprenticed to a currier 
at Preston, secured him goneral respect, but the de- 
mands of his conscience were not satisfied. After long 
sufferings and struggles he joined the Methodists, mach 
against the wish of his parents, and soon after, during 
& sermon of Wesley, became assured of his acceptance 
with God. He at once began to display a great ac 
tivity in religious labors; he conducted prayer-meet- 
ings at f:vo o'clock in the morning for the accommo- 
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ation of working-people; he became a class-leader, 
nd by his instrumentality such a religious interest 

* ras excited in Preston that the Methodist Society was 
uickly doubled. He entered upon the itinerant min- 

. stry in 1783, and in the following year was recognised 
vy the Conference. For thirty years he then labored 
_ 8 @ Methodist preacher, and was a ‘‘revivalist”’ in the 
yest sense of the word. It is said that few men, me 
\ape no man of his day, gathered more converts into 
*he communion of Methodism. In 1791 he was the 
-matrument of a revival in Dewsbury cir- 


~ “'. suit, which followed him, 1792, to Bristol circuit, where 


~~ merely 


“+ about 500 souls were added to the societies, He la- 
bored with similar success on the other circuits to 
- which he was successively appointed, reporting at al- 

most every conference additions to the societies of not 
bat hundreds, He died suddenly, while 
attending the Conference at Leeds in 1818. ‘The 


“+ -+;. records of Methodism are crowded with examples of 


.. saintly living, bot from among them all no instance 
-- of profounder piety can be citod than that of William 
Bramwell. His energy was tireless, his understand- 
ing masculine, his decision of character unswerving, 
_+_ his voice singularly musical, his command over the 
passions of his hearers absolute, He was ascetic; an 
early riser for study and prayer; reading some, etudy- 
ing more, and praying most. He acquired a knowl- 
edge of the Greek and the French, and translated from 
the latter s good work on preaching. He was scrupu- 
lous to a fault, and charitable to excess, giving even 
the clothes from his person to the poor. The quick- 
neas and clearness of his discriminations of character 


“ae 


~ were marvellous, and led both bimeelf and his friends 


to suppose that he possessed the power of ‘discerning 
spirits’ (Stevens, Hist. of Method. i, 810). A Memoir 
of the Life and Ministry of Wm. Bramwell, written by 
Rev. James Sigston (ist edit. 1820), has had an im- 
mense circulation both in England and America, and 
is still a popular work of Methodist literature. See 
Stevens, Hist. of Meth. il, 808 eq.; iii, 118, 178, 216 
6q., 266 aq. 

Bran (xirvpa) occurs only in the account of the 
Babylonian women in the apocryphal Epistle of Jere- 
miah (Baruch vi, 48), with reference to some idola- 
trous custom not elsewhere distinctly mentioned (sea 
Fritzsche, Handb, in loc.); “The women also, with 
cords about them, sitting in.the ways, burn bran for 
porfame,"’ etc., referring to the infamous practice of 
prostitution mentioned by Herodotus (i, 199). See 
Basy.ox. 


Branoh (represented by various Heb. and Greek 
words), As trees in Scripture denote great men and 
princes, so branches, boughs, sproata, or plants denote 
thelr offepring. In conformity with this way of speak- 
ing, Christ, in respect of his human natare, is styled a 
rod from the stem of Jesse, and a branch out of his 
roots (Isa. xi, 1), that is, a prince arising from the 
family of David. This symbol was also in use among 
the ancient poets (Sophocles, Electra, iv, 18; Homer, 
liad, il, 47, 170, 211, 252, 849; Pindar, Olymp. il, 6, 
ete.), And so, even in our English tongue, the word 
imp, which is originally Saxon and denotes a plant, is 
used to the same purpose, especially by Fox the mar- 
tyrologist, who calls King Edward the Sixth an imp 
of great hope; and by Thomas Cromwell, earl of Es- 
sex, in his dying speech, who has the same expression 
concerning the same prince (Wemyss, Clavis Symboli- 
ca). “The prophet,” as Lowth observes, ‘having 
described the destruction of the Assyrian army under 
the image of a mighty forest, represents, by way of 
contrast, the great person who makes the subject of 
this chapter as'a alender twig, shooting out from the 
trunk of an old tree, cut down, lopped to the very root, 
and decayed, which tender plant, eo weak in appear- 
ance, should nevertheless . The aged trunk 
denoted the royal house of David, at that time in 
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forlorn and contemptible condition, like a tree of which 
nothing was left but a stump underground” (Jer. xxiii, 
5; xxxili, 15; Zech. ili, 8; vi, 22), Christ's die- 
ciples are called branches with reference to their union 

him (John xv, 5, 6), Thus a branch is the sym- 
bol of kings descended from royal ancestors, as branch- 
2 from the root (Ezek, xvii, 8,10; Dan. xi, 7). As 
only a vigorous tree can send forth vigorous branches, 
a branch fs used as a general symbol of prosperity 
(Job vili, 16). From these explanations it is easy to 
see how a branch becomes the symbol of the Messiah 
(Tea, xi, 1; iv, 2; Jer. xxlli, 18; Zoch, iii, 8; vi, 12; 
and elsewhere). See Mxssran; Pam. 

Branch is also used as the symbol of idolatrous wor- 
ship (Ezek, viil, 17), probably in allusion to the gen- 
eral custom of carrying branches as a sign of honor. 
Hence God complains by the prophet that the Jews 
carried branches as if they did him bonor, but they 
held them to their noses like’ mockers; that is, they 
mocked him secretly when they worshipped him pub- 
licly ; they came with fair pretences and wicked hearts. 
Dathe remarks that a writer on the religion of the 
Persians enumerates among the sacred furniture a 
bundle of twigs, called barsom in the old Persic lan- 
guage, which they hold in their hands while praying. 
Michaclis says that they held it before the face, oppo- 
site to the holy fire. Spencer also observes that the 
heathen, in the worship of their deities, held forth the 
branches of those trees which were dedicated to them. 
An abominable branch (fea. xiv, 19) means a treo on 
which a malefactor has been hanged. In Ezek. xvii, 
8, Jeholachim is called the highest branch of the cedar, 
as being a king. Branches are mentioned in many 
other places in Scripture; in some cases as symbols 
of prosperity, in others of adversity (Gen. xlix, 22; 
Job xv, 82; Psa. viii, 11, 15; Isa, xxv, 56; Ezek. 


|xvil, 6). See Bovan. 


Brand, in Zech. iil, 2, ‘188, wd, a wooden poker for 
stirring the fire, henco a burnt piece of wood or fire- 
brand (as rendered clsewhere, Isa. vil, 4; Amos |v, 11); 
in Judg. xv, 4 (ver. 6 ‘‘flre-brand’’), a lamp or torch, 
as elsewhere rendered. Qn the practice of branding 
slaves (Rev, xiii, 16), see MARK. 


Brandenburg, Confession of, a formulary or 
confession of faith, drawn up in the city of Branden- 
burg by order of the elector, with a view to reconcile 
the tenets of Luther with thoss of Calvin, and to put 
an end to the disputes occasioned by the Confession 
of Augsburg. Ses Avcasuro ConrKassiox. 


Brandeum, a term used by ecclesiastical writers 
of the Middle Ages to signify the covering, of silk or 
linen, in which the bodies of the saints or their relics 
were wrapped. The name was also applied to linon 
clothes which had been simply Inid on the bodies, 
Before the time of Gregory the Great (A.D. 600) it 
was the custom to give away no part of the relics 
of the sainta, but simply to send in a case a portion 
of one of these Brandea or Corporals.—Bergier, s. v. 
Relique; Landon, Eccles. Dict. ti, 885. 

Brandt, the name of a family in Holland eminent 
for learning and piety, They were all Arminians, 
and have contributed greatly to our knowledge of the 
Arminian and Remonatrant controversies, 

1, Gerarn, professor of divinity, was born at Am- 
sterdam in 1626, After a thorough theological educa- 
tion, he became pastor of the Remonstrant church in 
Nienkoop ; in 1660 he removed to Hoorn, and to Am- 
sterdam 1667. Here he continued in pastoral and lit- 
erary labors till his death, Dec. 11, 1685, His great 
work is the Hist, der Re; tte in on Ontrent de Nieder- 
landen (Rott. 4 vols. 4to, 1671-1704), of which the last 
two volumes were edited by J. Brandt. It was trans- 
lated into English by Chamberlayne, History of the Ref- 
ormation in the [ow Countries (Lond, 1720-28, 4 vols. 
fol.); abridged in French (Amst. 1780, 8 vols, 12mo). 
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Fe published also a Life of Barneveluli, a Life of De 
Ruyter, etc. His Re, is a magazine of facts; 
and the candor and trathfulness of the book, as well 
as its value, are now generally acknowledged.—W ner, 
Theol. Literatur, i, 824; Haes, Life of Brandt (in Duteb, 
1740, 4to) ; Cattenburgh, Bidis Remonetrantium, 

2. Casrax, son of Gerard, was born in Rotterdam 
June 26, 1653. After a careful training onder bis fe- 
ther and at the university, he became pastor of the 
Remonstrant charch at Amsterdam, where he died Oct. 
5, 1698, He wrote Hist, Fite Jac. A resimit (Amst. 1724, 
pb cbr de and corrected by Mosheim (Brunsw. 1725, 
8vo), translated by Guthrie, Life of Arminius (Lond. 
1854, 18mo); Mist, ©. A. Leven d. Hug, De Groot (Gro- 
us), (Dort, 1782, 2d ed., 2 vols, 8vo).—Winer, 7'heol, 
Lit, 1, 765, 862. 

3. Jon, youngest eon of Gerard, was born at Nien- 
koop 1660, and was successively minister at Hoorn, 
the Hague, and Amsterdam, and died 1708, He wrote 
Vita 8. Pauli (4to), and edited the Epistole Prastan- 
tium Virorum (Amat. 1684), which throws great light 
on the history of Arminianism. 

4. Gsrarp, son of Caspar, minister at Amsterdam, 
edited the Vita Arminéi written by his father and pub- 
lished fn 1724. 


Brantly, Wittiax Tazorniiovs, D.D., a distin- 
guished Baptist minister, was born in Chatham Co., 
N. C., Jan, 28, 1787, and graduated with honor at South 
Carolina College in 1808. After some time spent in 
teaching at Augusta, Ga., he became in 1811 pastor 
of the Baptist Church at Beaufort, S$. C. In 1819 he 
returned to Augusta, and established a Baptist Church 
there, In 1826 he was called to the First Baptist 
Church in Philadelphia, where he labored till his health 
compelled him to remove to the South in 1888, when 
he settled as pastor at Charleston, S. C., aleo accepting 
the presidency of the college at that place. In 1844 
he was attacked by paralysis, but Iingered till March 
28, 1845, when ho died, after having been removed to 
Augusta, Mr. Brantly received the degree of D.D. 
from Brown University in 1881. Ho was the author 
of a volume of sermons published in 1887.—S, e, 
Annals, vi, 497; Funeral Sermon by Dr. Fuller, Cari 
tian Review, x, 591. 

Brasa occurs in the Auth. Vers, of the O, T. as the 
rendoring of MUM}, wecho’ sheth (J. . the shining), and 
other kindred forms, but doubtless inaccurately, as 
brass is a factitious metal, and the Hebrews were not 
acquainted with the compound of copper and sinc 
known by that name. In most places of the O. T. the 
correct translation would be copper, although It may 
sometimes possibly mean bronze (yadede wexpapivog), 
a compound of copper and tin, as in the Chaldee form 
(W3M3, mechash’) used by Daniel. Indeed, a simple 
motal was obviously intended, as we see from Dent. 
vili, 9, ‘out of whose bills thou mayst dig brass ;"’ 
and Job xxvill, 2, ‘ Brass is molten out of the stone ;” 
and Deut. xxxill, 26, ‘Thy shoes shall be fron and 
brass,"’ which seems to be a promise that Asher should 
have a district rich in mines, which we know to have 
been the case, since Eusebjus (viil, 15,17) speaks of the 
Christians baing condemned to work in them (roig 
ward @aiwd rig Madacorivng Koh purddAoig, 
Lightfoot, Cert, CAorogr. 0. 99). Some such alloy as 
bronze is probably also the metal denoted in the N. T. 
by yaArdg, ae this was used for coin, tho ev of the 
Romans. The ‘fine brasa’’ of Rev. |, 15; if, 18, how- 
ever, la yadroXiBavoy, the chashmal’ (>QtIT) of the 
Hebrews, a brilliant compound, probably of gold and 
silver, like the famous «Corinthian pe fh opr 
BER, 

Copper was known at a very period, and the 
invention of working It is attributed to Tobal-Cain 
(Gen. iv, 24; comp. Wilkinson, Anc, Egypt. ili, 248; 
comp. “Prius serie erat quam ferri cognitus usus,”’ 
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ments (Ezek. xvi, 86; Matt. x, 9, etc.). 
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Its extreme ductility (yaArde, from 
tion almost universal smoag 
ancients (see Smith, Dict. of Class, And. 8. v. Hs). 


Luer. v, 1292). 


See Corrrr. 


The same word is ased for money in both Teste 
See Cors. 
Brass (to retain the word) is in Scripture the sym- 


bol of insensibility, baseness, and presumption or ob- 
stinacy in sin (Isa. xlviil, 4; Jer, vi, 28; Exek. xxii, 
18). It is often used in metaphors, ¢. g. Lev. xxvi 
9, ‘I will make your heaven as fron and your earth 


a bot and “Is my 
is also a symbol of strength (Psa. cvii, 16; Isa. xlviii, 
4; Mic. iv, 18; Zech. vi, 1, ete.). So in Jer. i, 18 
and xv, 20, brazen walls signify a strong and lasting 
adversary or opponent, The description of the Mace. 
donian empire as a kingdom of brass (Dan. ii, 39) will 
be better understood when wa recollect that the arms 
of ancient times were mostly of bronze; hence the fig- 


image In Nebuchadnezsar's dream were a fit symbol 
of the '‘brasen-coated Greeks” (“Ayato: yar royirerre, 
as Homer usually styles them). The mouwméimas of 
brass, in Zech, vi, 1, are understood by Vitringa to de- 
note those firm and immutable decrees by which God 
governs the world, and it is difficult to affix any other 
meaning to tbe phrase (comp. Psa, xxxvi, &).—Ki- 
ta, s. v.; Smith, s,v. See Meta; Brazew, 

Brattle, Wrutram, a Congregational minister, wa: 
born in Boston 1662, After his graduation at Har 
vard, 1680, ho remained as tutor and fellow a number 
of yoare. He was installed pastor in Cambridge, Kor. 
26, 1696, in which place be remained until his death, 
Feb. 15,1717. He published » iwm Logicer #- 
cundum principia D. Renati Cartesii plerwmawe ¢fforms- 
tum et catechisticd propositum, which was used as a text 
book in Harvard.—Sprague, Annals, i, 226. 


Braunius, Jon, D D., professor of theology and 
Hebrew in the University of Groningen, was born s: 
Kaiserslautern 1628, died at Groningen 1709. His 
works discover an extensive and accurate knowledge 
of Jewish rites and curtoma, and great rabldnical 
learning. In theology he followed Cocceins. Ris 
works are, 1. Selecta Sacra (Amst. 1700, 4to), Ther 
embrace various things relating to the Epistles; the 
7th seal; holiness of the high-priest ; weeping for Tha- 
maz, Ezek. viil; various dissertations, 2. De Vestitz 
Sacerdotum Hebreorum (Lag. Bat. 1680, 4to). This 
work, on the clothing of the Jewiah priests, is a kind 
of commentary on Exod. xxviil, xxix, 8. Commenta- 
rius in Epistolam ad Hebreos (1705, 4to). Carpser 
calls this one of the best commentaries on the Hebrews, 
Tt contains a dissertation on the eternal generation of 
the Son of God.—Homne, Bidtography, pt. il, ch. v. 

Bravery, a term used in the Auth, Vers. only in 
ite early sense'of finery for the Heb. ORD, tipe’ reed, 
female ornament, Isa. fil, 18. So in the Apocrypha 
(Judith x, 4) “decked herself bravely” stands for gow, 
as a rendering of ica\\wricaro, presented a fine ap 
pearance. 

Bray, signifying in Old English to pownd, stands 
in the Auth, Vors, at Prov, xxvii, 22, for Wrz, be 
thash’, to beat to pieces in a mortar (q. v.). This pan- 
ishment is still in use among Oriental nations. Reb 
erts observes, “Cruel as it ix, this is a punishment of 
the state; the poor victim is thrust into the mortar, 
and beaten with the pestle. The late King of Kandy 
compelled one of the wives of his rebellious chiefs the: 
to beat her own Infant to death, Hence the saying. 
‘Though you beat that loose woman In a mortar, she 
will not leave her ways ;' which means, though you 
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chastise her ever eo much, she will never improve.” 
Bee Poxtsument. 

As the appropriate word for the voice of the ass, 
“bray” represents, in Job vi, 5 (figuratively in xxx, 
7), PM}, nahak’, See Ass, 


Bray, Taomas, D.D., was born in Shropshire 1656, 
and was edocated at Oxford. In 1690 he was appoint- 
ed to the livings of Over-Whitacre and Sheldon. Here 
he composed his Catechetical Lectures, a work which 
eo pleased Bishop Compton that he selected the writer 
to act as his commissary to settle the Church affairs of 
Maryland. He arrived in America March 12th, 1700, 
and for two devoted himself to the labore aselgn- 
edi to him, in the face of the most harassing opposition. 
He then returned to England, became incumbent of St. 
Botolph’s, Aldgate, and died Feb, 15th, 1780, aged sev- 
enty-three. In 1707 he published Bibiotheca Paro- 
chialis (1 vol. 8vo), and in 1712 one vol. of his Martyr- 
o'ogy, or Papal Usurpation (fol.), designing to follow it 
up by another, which he left unfinished. In 1726 ap- 
peared his Directoriem i and bls Primor- 
dia Bibliothecaria. One of his chief objects In Mary- 
land had been to establish Mbraries in cach 
parish for the use of the clergyman, a plan which was 
afterward extended to England and Wales; and a so- 
clety still exists under the title of the “ Associates of 

Dr. Bray.” The Report ofthe Bray Associates for 1847 
contains a memoir of Dr. Bray.—New Gen. Biog. Dict, 
v, 26; Sprague, Ars. v, 17; Landon, Eccl. Dict, ii, 887. 

Brazen Sea (MYTPN O°, gam han-necho’ sheth, sea 
of copper, 2 Kings xxv, 18; 1 Chron. xvill,8; aleobs 
PLD, molten sea, 1 Kings vii, 23; or simply OF, the 
sea, 1 Kings vil, 24, 29; 2 Kings xvi, 17; 2 Chron. 
fv, 8 eq.), the great round laver, cast of metal (‘‘ brass’ 
[q- v.], placed in the priests’ court of Solomon's Tem- 
ple (1 Kings vii, 28-26; 2 Chron, iv, 2-5; see Jose- 
phus, Ant. vill, 8,5; compare a similar basin of stane 
discovered in the pears of ay Moller, Seas 
p. 292). See generally Reland, Antig, Sacr. f, 6, 7 
8q.; Schacht, Ad Shen, p. 415 2q.; Kell, Tempel Salo- 
mo's, p. 118 oq, ; especially Thenius, A lthedr. ow pr 
Hohlmasse, p. 19 0q., 61 2q. ; also hie Cum, ttb.d. Kon, ad 
fin, It was 5 cubits bigh, and had at the brim a cir- 
cumference of 80 cubits, or a diameter of lO cubits. The 
rim was finished off with the cups of flowers (lilles), 
and below these ran a double row of gourd-shaped 
bosses (‘‘knobs” [q. v.]), The edge wae a hand- 
breadth in thickness, and the vesse] was capable of 
containing 2000 (according to Chron. 8000) barhe (q. 
v.). This immense basin rested upon twelve bullocks, 
also cast of '‘ brass,” their binder parts being tarned 
inward in a radiate form, It was designed for ablu- 
tion of the priests (2 Chron. iv, 6), i. e, their hands 
and feet (Exod. xxx, 18 sq.). At the destruction of 
the Temple it was broken into pieces by the Chaldew- 
ans, and so taken in fragments to Babylon (2 Kings 
xxv, 18; Jer. lii, 17). A few polnts deserve especial 
consideration, 

1, The diameter being given as 10 cubits, in math- 
ematical strictness the periphery would have been 
814 cubita; or the circumference, If of exactly 80 cu- 
bits, would yield a diameter of 91/4 cubits. Yet we 
have no occasion, in order to confate infidel objections 
(Spinoza, Tractat. theol. polit, c, 2, p. 181, ed. Jen.), to 
resort to any artificial hypotheals, e. g. either that the 
basin was hexagonal (Reyher, Mathesis Mos. p. 715; 
Deyling, Observatt. i, 125), or that the diameter was 
measured quite over the rim, and the circumference 
just below its flange or lip (Schmidt, Biblisch-r Ifathem, 
p. 160). See, however, Nicolal, Dissert. de symmeria 
maria nei (Viteb. 1717). The breadth across was 
doubtless 10 cubits, and the perimeter is given merely 


870 


In round numbers, as sufficiently exact. 
2. The capacity of the basin, as given in 1 Kings vil, 
26 (comp. also Joseph, |. ¢,), is certainly more reliable 
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than that in 2 Chron. fv, 6, and the namber tn the lat- 
ter passage may be only a corruption (see Movers, Ved. 
& Chronit, p, 68). The older archswologers understand 
that the 8000 baths designate the mazimwm contents, 
but that there were usually only 2000 baths actually in 
it, lest otherwise the should be in danger (80 
Deyling, ut ewp.) of drinking from it! For other, and, 
for the most part, strange views, see Thenius (ut exp. 
p. 19 eq.).— Winer, ii, 68, 

8. The figure of the vessel is not given in detail in 
the sacred document, and Keil (in loc.) has pronounced 
the older investigations on this point in vain. As the 
text gives but a sinyle diameter, most writers have 
thought only of a cylindrical form; but this would be 
unusnal for sach a vessel, and Josephus appears to rep- 
Tesent it as having a hemispherical or bowl-like shape, 
which certainly would be far more elegant, The ques- 
tiou, however, can only be determined with certain- 
ty by means of a calculation upon the elements of the 
height (5 cubits) and the capacity (2000 baths). The 

confirms the supposition that it was eemi-sphe- 
roidal in shape, for it is exactly equal to the radius, 
being one half the diameter, computing the admeas- 
urements internally. If now, in accordance with the 
best authenticated estimates, we reckon the ancient cu- 
bit at 20,625 inches, and the Hebrew bath as equivalent 
to 8.875 gallons (wine measure, the gallon=281 cubic 
inches), the brazen sea, if perfectly hemispherical, with 
a radius of 5 cubits, would contain 2,296,089 cubic inch- 
es, or 9940 gallona, or 1120 baths; ifa cylinder, with cor- 
ig dimensions, its capacity would be one half 
more, j,¢, 1680 baths. This proves, first, that the read- 
ing 2000 is the true one, being sufficiently correct for a 
round number, as it evidently is; and, secondly, that 
the vessel was nearer s cylindrical thon a sem}-globu- 
lar form, rendering indeed a considerable swell toward 
the bottom requisite, in order to make ‘P its atmost 
capacity to a close approximation to the lesser figure 
given in the text. For other calculations, see Béckh, 
Metrol, Untersuch, p. 261 8q. 


Conjectural I’rofile of the Brazen Soa, 


4. How the priests used this huge bow] for washing 
in, the Bible does not inform os. Jt was probably fur- 
nished with faucets, by means of which the water wes 
drawn out as occasion required, This Jatter contri- 
vance is supplied in most representations of the brazen 
sea; it rests, however, upon no better authority than 
mere conjectare. See Sea, More. 

Brazen Gerpent (ruin) tM}, nechash’ secho’- 
sheth, serpent of" copper, bgic yahwovs). On the way 
from Mount Hor to the Elanitic Gulf, the Israelites 
were bitten by venomous serpents (0°80), seraphim’), 
and many ofthem died, SeeSxrrznt, Moses there 
fore, at the Divine command, erected (hung on a pole) 
the metallic (‘‘ brazen,” i. e. copper-cast) figure of one 
(such) serpent, and every one that had been bitten who 
looked toward it was cured (Nam. xxi, 6 sq.; comp. 
Wied. xvi, 5 0q.; John fii, 14), This ‘brazen ser- 
pent” was still (ander the name jMUmpn, han-Ne 
chushtan’), in the time of Hezekish, an dbject of ide” 
trous reverence among the Israelites (2 Kings x 
4). This miracnlous relief is interpreted by the « 
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ira Wied. xvi, 7) a9 the result of a lively faith in 
ehovah on the part of the beholders (see Onkelos, the 
Targums, Jerome, and the rabbins, in the younger 
Buxtorf's ist, serpentis an. v, 6, in his Ezercitt. p. 
458 9q.), while others of them regard this eerpent-form 
as a talisman which Moses was enabled to prepare, from 
his knowledge of astrology (sce Rabbi Sam. Zirss in 
Deyling's Gbservatt. il, p. 210). From the notice in 
the Gospel (John iii, 14), most Christian interpreters 
have rightly inferred that the ‘brazen serpent’’ was 
intended os a type of Christ as the Redeemer of the 
world (see Menken, Ueb. die eherne Schlange, Brem, 
1812; Kerns, in Bengel’s Archiv, v, 77 sq., 860 0q., 
598 eq.). For various futilo attempts to explain this 
miracle on natural principles, eee Bauer, Hebr. Geach. 
il, 820; also Ausfahri. Erklar. der Wunder des A. 7. 
i, 228; Paulus, Comment, IV, i, 198 sq.; Hoffmann, 
in Scherer's Schriftforech. i, 676 sq. See Moses. 
Parallels more or less complete have been traced 
between the brazen serpent and similar ideas among 
other nations, which, although not strictly Mlustrative 
of the Biblical narrative, are yet interesting, as ehow- 
ing that the fact was not at variance with the notions 
of antiquity. From 2 Kings xviil, 4, it would seem 
to have been eventually looked upon by the degenerate 
Jows themselves as a symbol of curative power (comp. 
Ewald, Jer. Geach. il, 177); as Loparg dey rer — 
figure of a serpent appears to have 
the East as a type of Esculapius, i... bealth (Macrob. 
Sat. 1, 20; sce Junker, in Meusel’s Museum, ii, 127 
oq.; Moller, Archdol, p. 597). In the Egyptian the- 
ology the (innocuous) serpent was early an emblem 
of sanatory virtue; such were worshipped in the The- 
baid (Herod. ti, 74), and they appear on the monument- 
al delineations in various connections, sometimes with 
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to the German and Swiss emigrants, who were invited 
and encouraged by the government to settle in the ag- 


to establish a Supreme Protestant Consistory at Elo. 
The number of the Protestant immigrants is already 
considerable—the whole immiyration amounted in 1858 
to about 80,000 souls in 44 coloniee—and forma, next 
to the British and Dutch possessions in Guiana, 
largest nucleus of a native Protestant population in 
South America. 


Il. Ecclesiastical Statistice.—The area of Brazil is 
about 4,000,000 square miles; its im 1856 
amounted to 7,677,900, of which only 23 per cent. are of 
European descent. The entire native population, ex- 
cept the free Indians (about 4 per cent. of the total pop- 
ulation), belong to the Roman Catholic Church, which 
has one archbishop, viz. of Bahia, and 11 bishops, viz. 
of Ceara, Cuyabs, Diamantina, Goyas, Maranhao, Mi- 
nas, Para, Pernambuco, 8. Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Rio Grande do Sul. The Church has no property of 
her own, but bishops and priests are paid by the state. 
The number of priests is very small, and all the Lish- 
ops complain of the difficulty of finding a sufficient 
namber of candidates for the E num- 
ber of convents is limited, There are eleven theolog- 
ical seminaries, and the erection of two theological fac- 
ulties has been resolved tpon, The ecclesiastical jo- 
risdletion of the bishops, which was formerly very ex- 
tensive, is now (since 1884) very limited. 

The English of Rio dates with the cen- 
tury, and numbers 4000 to 5000, There are English 
congregations at Bahia and Pernambaco. The German 
Protestants In Rio in 1863 had a school, and nambered 
about 2500 members. The largest Protestant congre- 


the beneficent Isis, sometimes ingrafted upon the fig- |gation is in San Leopoldo, which has 12,000 (German) 
ure of Serapts [? as a benign deity] (Crenzer, Symbol. inhabitants, and three Protestant ministers. The O.S. 


1, 504 sq. ; il, 393), 
of the wilderness (cwgpocivn ddekixaxoc). See fur- 
ther Funk, De Nechustane et Eeculapii serpente (Berol. 
1826); Wochter, Nature et Scriptura concurdia (Leips. 
1752), p. 116; Nova Bibtioth, Lubec, iii, 1 aq.; Heng- 
stenberg, Beitr. i, 164.—Winer, See NenvsHran, 


Brasil, an empire of South America, See AMER- 
ICA. 

I. Church History.—In 1500 Brazil was taken pos- 
session of by a Portuguese admiral, who was soon fol- 
lowed by some Franciscan monks, most of whoin were, 
however, killed by the Indian tribes, In 1549 the first 
Jesuits came to Brazil, who succeeded in establishing 
a large number of missions, Tho most celebrated 
among them were Anchieta (q. v.) and Vieyra (q. v.). 
The Inquisition never gained a firm footing In Brazil. 
In the elghteenth century French philosophy found 
many adherents, and even among the clergy a party 
was formed, led by Father Peiso, which demanded the 
abolition of celibacy and other radical reforms, The 
government nominated a member of this party, Dr. 
Moura, for the Lishopric of Rilo de Janeiro, but the 
pope refused to confirm the appointment, and, aa in 
this question Rome was sustained by the Brezilian 
Chambers, the government had to yield. Of late 
years the Roman party has gained in strength, and 
several Roman Catholic (ultramontane) newspapera 
have been printed. Still # majority of the Brazilian 
papers are liberal, and oppose all extreme ultramon- 
tane views. 

The first Protestants settled in Brazil in the 16th 
and the beginning of the 17th century, while a part of 
the country was under the rule of the French and the 
Dutch, but after the re-eatablishment of the P 
dominion (1654) Protestantism was entirely exterm!- 
nated. From that time until 1806 Protestants were 
forbidden to settle in Brazil. They then received the 
liberty to build churches, but only on condition of 
taking no proeclytes. Greater rights were conceded 


So Philo interprets the serpent |Presb. Church occupied Rio as a station in 1860, and 


had, in 1865, stations at San Paulo and Rio Clara. In 
Dec., 1885, the members of the mission formed the 
“ Presbytery of Rio de Janeiro," which in Sept., 1866, 
was connected with the Synod of Baltimore. Alto 
gether, in 1863, Brazil had 24 Protestant clergymen 
(8 English, 5 American, and 12 German) in 26 congre- 
gations (8 Enxlish, 5 American, and 17 German). See 
Kidder and Fletcher, Bras? and the Brazitians (Phil. 
1857, 8v0); Schem, Ecel. Fear-book, 1859, p. 179; 290k 
Ann. Rep. of Board of For. Miss. of (0. 8.) Presb. Ch. 
(N. ¥. 1866); Amer, Annual Cyclopedia, 1864, p. 189. 
Bread (GM2, le‘chem; dproc), a word of far more 
extensive meaning among the Hebrews than at prec- 
ent with us. There are passages in which it m3 
to be applied to all kinds of victuals (Luke xl, 3); but 
it more generally denotes all kinds of baked and 
articles of food. It is also used, however, in the more 
limited sense of bread made from wheat or barley, for 
rye is little cultivated in the East. The preparation 
of bread as an article of food dates from a very early 
period: it must not, however, be inferred from the use 
of the word lechem in Gen. iii, 19 ( bread,” A. V.) 
that it was known at the time of the fall, the word 
there occurring In its general sense of food: the earliest 
undoubted Instance of its use is found in Gen. xviii, 6. 
1, Materials.—The corn or grain (13%, she’ ber, 332. 
dagas’) employed was of various sorts: the best bread 
was made of wheat, which, after being ground, pro- 
duced the “flour” or ‘‘meal” (TEP, be’mach; Grrr 
pov; Jadg. vi, 19; 1 Sam. 1,24; 1 Kings iv, 22; xvii, 
12,14), and when sifted the ‘fine flour” (rhb, 60" leth, 
more fully O°SM rb, Exod. xxix, 2; or rbd Ae, 
Gen. xviil, 6; cevicadtc) usually employed in the 
sacred offerings (Exod. xxix, 40; Lev. ii, 1; Ezek. 
xivi, 14), and in the meals of the wealthy (1 Kings iv, 
22; 2 Kings vii, 1; Ezek. xvi, 18,19; Rev. xviii, 18). 
“ Barley” was used only by the very poor (Jobn vi, 
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9, 18), or in times of scarcity (Ruth ili, 15, compared 
with i,1; 2 Kings iv, 88,42; Rev. vi,6; Joseph. War, 
v, 10, 2>: as it was the food of horses (1 Kings iv, 28), 
it was considered a symbol of what was mean and in- 
significant (Jadg. vil, 13; comp. Joseph. Ant. v, 6, 4, 
uatav xpOivny, tw’ eireAciag avOpwroig aSpwrov ; 
Liv. xxvii, 13), as well as of what was of a mere ani- 
mal character, and hence ordered for the offering of 


jealousy (Num. v, 15; comp. Hos, ili, 2; Philo, li, ' 


807). “Spelt” (tY@D, usse’meth; Sdvpa, Sia; A. 
V. rye, pelt) was also used both in Egypt (Exod. 
ix, 82) and Palestine (Isa. xxviii, 25; Ezek. iv, 9; 1 
Kings xlx, 6; Sept. {yepugiag ddupirnc): Herodotus 
indeed states (li. 86) that In the former country bread 
was made exclusively of olyra, which, aos in the Sept., 
he identifies with zea; bat In this he was mistaken, as 
wheat was also used (Exod. ix, 82; comp, Wilkinson, 
Anc. Fg. ti, 897). Occasionally the grains above men- 
tioned were mixed, and other ingredients, such as 
beans, lentils, and millet, were added (Ezek. iv, 9; 
comp. 2 Sam. xvii, 28); the bread so produced is call- 
ed “barley cakes” (Ezek. lv, 12; A. V. ‘‘as barley 
cakes"), inasmuch as barley was the main ingredient. 
The amount of meal required for a single baking was 
an ephah or three measures (Gon. xviii, 6; Judg. vi, 
19; 1 Sam. i, 24; Matt. xiii, 38), which appears to have 
been suited to the size of the ordinary oven. Grain is 
ground daily in the East. See Mii. 

2. tion,—After the wheaten flour is taken 
from the hand-mill, it is made into a dongh or paste in 
a@ small wooden trough. See KNEADING-TROUGH. 
The process of making bread was as follows: the flour 
was first mixed with water, or perhaps milk (Burck- 
hardt's Notes on the Bedouins, i, 58); it was then knead- 
ed (1335) with the bands (in Egypt with the feet aleo; 
Herod. li, 86; Wilkinson, fi, 886) in @ small wooden 
bowl or ‘“‘kneading-trough'’ (MND, mishe’reth, a 
term which may, however, rather refer to the leathern 
bag in which the Bedoutns their provisions, and 
which serves both as a wallet and a table; Niebubr’s 
Voyage, i, 171; Harmer, iv, 866 #q.; the Sept. inclines 
to this view, giving fyraradsippara [A. V. ‘‘store'’] 
in Deut. xxviii, 6, 17; the expression in Exod. xif, 
84, however, ‘‘ bound up in their clothes,” favors the 
idea of » wooden bow), until it became dough (P¥3, 
batsek’ ; craic, Exod. xii, 84,89; 2 Sam. xili, 8; Jer. 
vil, 18; Hos. vii, 4; the term “dough” is improperly 
given in the A, V. for MID""3, grits, in Num. xv, 20, 
21; Neh. x, 87; Ezek. xliv, 80). When the kneading 
was completed, leaven (“NI9, ser’; 2éun) was gener- 
ally added; but when the time for preparation was 
short, it was omitted, and unleavened cakes, hastily 
baked, were eaten, as is still the prevalent custom 
among the Bedouins (Gen, xviil, 6; xix, 8; Exod. xii, 
89; Judg. vi, 19; 1 Sam. xxviii, 24), See Leaven. 
Such cakes were termed 18D, matetsoth’ (Sept. dZvpa), 
a. word of doubtful sense, variously supposed to convey 
the ideas of hinness (First, Lez. s. v.), eweetness (Gesen. 
Thesaur. p. 815), ot purity (Knobel, Comm. in Exod. 
xii, 20), while leavened bread was called 'p'213, chamets’ 
(lit. eharpened or soured; Exod. xii, 89; Hos. vil, 4). 
Unleavened cakes were ordered to be eaten at the 
Passover to commemorate the hastiness of the depart- 
ure (Exod. xii, 156; xili, 8, 7; Deut. xvi, 8), as well 
as on other sacred occasions (Lev. ji, 11; vi, 16; Num. 
vi, 16). The leavened mass was allowed to stand for 
some time (Matt. xiii, 88; Luke xiil, 21), sometimes 
for a whole night ('‘their baker sleepeth all the night,” 
Hos. vii, 6), exposed to a moderate heat in order to 
forward the fermentation (‘‘he ceaseth from stirring’ 
[7"9'2; A. V. “‘ralsing’’] the fire “ until it be leaven- 
ed,” Hos, vil, 4). The dough was then divided into 
round cakes (07> TAZ, lit. circles of bread; dproe; 
A.V. “loaves ;"’ = xxix, 23; Judg. vill, 6; 1 
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| Sam, x, 8; Prov. vi, 26; in Judg. vil, 13, baby, roll ; 
| payic), not unlike flat stones in shape and appearance 
| (Matt, vii, 9; comp. iv, 8), about a apan in diameter 
; and @ finger’s breadth in thickness (comp. Lane's Mod- 
‘ern Egyptians, i, 164); three of these were required for 
, the meal of a single person (Luke xi, 6), and conse- 
| quently onc was burely sufficient to sustain life (1 Sam. 
Mi, 86, A, V. ‘'morsel;” Jer. xxxvii, 21, A. V. piece”), 
whence the expression P12 OAD, “bread of afilic- 
ition” (1 Kings xxii, 27; Isa. xxx, 20), referring not 
to the quality (p ine plebeio, Grotius), but to the quan- 
tity ; two hundred would suffice for a for 8 rea. 
sonable time (1 Sam. xxv, 18; 2 Sam, xvi, 1). The 
cakes were sometimes punctured, and hence called MET, 
challah’ (coddupiy ; Exod. xxix, 2,28; Lev. ii, 4; vilk 
26; xziv,5; Num. xv, 20; 2 Sam. vi, 19), and mixed 
with oil, Similar cakes, aprinkled with seeds, woro 
made In Egypt (Wilkinson, ii, 846). Sometlines they 
were rolled out into wafers (P"p%, rakik’ ; Mdyavov ; 
Exod. xxix, 2, 23; Lev. ii, 4; Num. vi, 15-19), and 
merely coated with oi]. Oil was occasionally added to 
the ordinary cake (1 Kings xvii, 12). A more delicate 
kind of cake is described in 2 Sam. xiii, 6, 8,10; the 
dough (A. Y. ‘flour’’) is kneaded @ second time, and 
probably fried in fat, as seema to be implied in the 
name M12°39, lebiboth’, q. d. dowgh-nuts (from 22, to 
be fat, kindred with 332, heart; compare our expree- 
sion hearty food ; Sept. roAAupidec; Vulg. sorbitiuncula). 
(Ses below.) 


Loaves of Bread found at Pompell, 


8, Baking.—The cakes were now taken to the oven; 
having been first, according to the practice in Exypt, 
gathered into ‘‘ white baskets" (Gen. x1, 16), ""h “by, 
salley’ choré’, a doubtful expression, roferred by some 
to the whiteness of the bread (Sept. cava yovdpiriy ; 
Aquil. pier yopewc; Valg. canistra faring), by 
others, as in the A. V., tothe whiteness of the baskets, 
and again, by connecting the word "“ with the idea 
of a hole, to an open-work basket (margin, A. V.), or, 
lastly, to bread baked in a hole. The baskets wero 
placed on a tray and carried on the baker's head (Gen. 
xl, 16; Herod. ti, 85; Wilkinson, fi, 886). See Bas- 


KET. 

Tho baking was done in primitive times by the mir- 
tress of the house (Gen. xviii, 6) or one of tho daugh- 
ters (2 Sam. xiii, 8); female servants were, however, 
employed in large households (1 Sam. vill, 18): it ap- 
pears always to have been the proper business of 
women in a family (Jer. vii, 18; xliv, 19; Matt. xiil, 
88; comp. Plin. xvili, 11, 28). Baking, as a profes- 
sion, was carried on by men (Hos. vii, 4, 6). In Je- 
rusalem the bakers congregated in one quarter of the 
town, as we may infer from the name ‘‘ bakers’ strect” 
(Jer. xxxvil, 21), and ‘tower of tha ovena’’ (Neh. ill, 
11; xl, 8); A. V. ‘‘farnaces.” In the time of the 
Herods, bakers were scattered throughout the towns 
of Palestine (Joseph. Ant. xv, 9, 2). As the bread 
was made in thin cakes, which soon became dry and 
unpalatablo, it was usnal to bake daily, or when re- 
quired (Gen. xvill, 6; comp, Harmer's Qbservitions, 
i, 483): reference is perhaps mado to this in the Lord's 
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yer (Matt, vi, 11; Luke xi, 8), The bread taken 
ecu on a journey (Gen, xlv, 28; Josh. ix, 12) 
was probably a kind of biscuit, See Bake. 

The methods of baking (MPM, apiah’) were, and still 
are, very various in the East, adapted to the various 
atyles of life. In the towns, where professional be- 
kere resided, there were no doubt fixed ovens, in shape 
and alze resembling those in use among ourselves; 
but more usually each household possessed a portable 
oven (M19M, (arnur’ ; chiBavog), consisting of a stone 
or metal jar about three feet high, which was heated 
inwardly with wood (1 Kings xvii, 12; Iaa. xliv, 15; 
Jer. vii, 18) or dried grass and flower-stalks (ydproc, 
Matt. vi, 80); when the fire had burned down, the 
cakes were applied elther inwardly (Herod. fi, 92) or 
outwardly: such ovens were used by the Egyptians 
(Wilkinson, il, 885), and by the Easterns of Jerome's 
time (Comment, in Lam. v, 10), and are still common 
among the Bedouins (Wellsted’s 7rarels, i, 350; Nie- 
buhr’s Deseript. de Aralie, p. 45, 46). The use of a 
single oven by several families only took place in 
time of famine (Lev. xxvi, 26). Another species of 
oven consisted of a hole dug in the ground, the sides 
of which were coated with clay and the bottom with 
pebbles (Harmer, J, 487). Jahn (Archdol, j, 9, § 140) 
thinks that this oven is referred to in the term 073°, 
Kira’ yim (Lev. xi, 85); but the dual number is an ob- 
fection to this viow; the term "iM above (Gen, xl, 
16) has also been referred to it. See Ovex. 


Other modes of baking were specially adapted to the 
migratory hubits of the pastoral Jews, as of the mod- 
ern Bedouins; the cakes were either spread upon 
stones, which were previously heated by lighting a 
fire above them (Burckbardt's Notes, 1, 68) or beneath 
them (Belzoni’s 7ravels, p. 84); or they were thrown 
into the heated embers of the fire itself (Wellsted’s 
Travels, i, 360; Niebuhr, Descript. p. 46); or, lastly. 
they were roasted by being placed between layera of 
dung, which barns slowly, and is therefore apecially 
adapted for the purpose (Ezra iv, 12,15; Burckhardt's 
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the above-mentioned kinds of bread (the last excepted) 
were thin and crisp, the mode of eating them was by 
breaking (Lev. ii, 6; Isa. lvlii, 7; Lam. iv,4; Matt. 
xiv, 19; xv, 86; xxvi, 26; Acts xx, 11; comp. Xen. 
Anabd. vil, 8, § 22, dprovg dukAa), whence the term 
510, to break=to give bread (Jer. xvi, 7); the pieces 
broken for consumption were called «\dopara (Matt. 
xiv, 20; John vi, 12). Old bread Is described in Josh. 
ix, 5, 12, as crambled (0°72, nikkudim’ ; Aquil. 
LpaOvpwpivog ; in frusta comminuti; A.V.‘ mouldy,” 
following the Sept. espwriay eal BeBpwylvoc), a term 
which is also applied (1 Kings xiv, 3) to a kind of bis- 
cult, which easily crambled (rodAupic; A. Y. “‘crack- 
nels”).—Smith, 6,v. See Caxr. 

4, Figurative Uses of the term ‘‘ Bread.""—As the 
Hebrews generally made thelr bread very thin, and in 
the form of little flat cakes (especially their unleavened 
bread), they did not cut it with a knife, but broke it, 
which gave rise to that ex ion eo usual in Serip- 
ture of breaking bread, to signify eating, aitting down 
to table, taking a repast (Lam. iv, 4; Matt xiv, 19; 
xv, 86), In the institution of tho Lord's Supper oui 
Saviour broke the bread; whence to break bread, an¢ 
breaking of bread, in the New Testament, are used some 
times for the celebration of the Eucharist (Matt. xxvi. 
26), and aleo the celebration of the cgape, or love- 
feast (Acts fi, 46). (See below.) 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters” (Eecl. xi, 1), 
may allude to the custom practised in some countries 
of sowing bread-corn or rice upon a soil well irrigated, 
or, as some think, against the rainy season; or, in a 
figurative sense, it may be an exhortation to disinter- 
ested Mberality, with a promise of receiving its due 
recompenrc, 

The figurative expressions “bread of sorrows'’ (Psa. 
exxvii, 2) and ‘‘bread of tears" (Pea. xlili, 3) mean 
the portion of every day as one's daily bread. So the 
‘bread of wickedness” (Prov, iv, 17) and “bread of 
deceit” (Prov. xx, 17) dencto not only a living or estate 
obtained by fraud and sin, but that to do wickedly is as 
much the portion of a wicked man's life as to eat his 


Notes, 1, 57; Niebubr's Descript, p. 46). The terms |daily bread. See Dairy Dasap; Lire (Breap op), 


by which such cakes were described were MB9, uggah’ 


Sugw-sreap is the rendering in the Auth. Vera 


(Gen, xviii, 6; Exod, xii, 89; 1 Kings xvil, 18; Era |of tho Heb. 0°29 M2, le’chem panim’, the bread of 


ly, 12; Hos. vii, 8), 3433, madg’ (1 Kings xvii, 12; 
Psa. xxxv, 16), or more fully E°DY) MBS, aggath’ 
retsaphim’ (1 Kings xix, 6, lit. on the stones, ‘‘coals,’’ 
A. V.), the term MpD referring, however, not to the 
mode of baking, but to the rounded shape of the cako 
(Gesen, Thesaur, p. 997): the equivalent terms in the 
Sept. lyepygiac, and in the Vulg. subcinericius paris, 
have direct reference to the peculiar mode of baking. 
The cakes required to be carefully turned during the 
process (Hops. vii, 8; Harmer, 5, 488), Other meth- 
ods wero used for other kinds of bread; somo were 
baked on a pan (PAMD; rizyavoy ; eartago: tho Greek 
term survives in the fajen of the Bodouins), the result 
being similar to the kAubs still used among the latter 
people (Burckhardt'’s Nofes, i, 58), or like tho Greek 
rayyjviat, which wero baked in oil, and eaten warm 
with honey (Athen. xiv, 55, p. 646); such chkes ap- 
peared to have been chiefly used as sacred 

(Lev. li, 5; vi, 14; vil,9; 1 Chron. xxili, 29). Asim- 
ilar cooking utensil was used by Tamar (2 Sam. xiil, 9, 
mnty2; ripyavor), in which she baked the cakes and 
then emptied them out in a heap (P°, not ‘' poured,” 
as if it bad been broth) before Ammon, A different 
kind of bread, probably resembling the flita of the 
Bedouins, a pasty substance (Burckhardt’s Noves, i, 57), 
was prepared in a saucepan (MUN; lexdpa; crati- 
cula; A. V. frying-pan; none of which meanings, how- 
ever, correspond with the etymological eense of the 
word, which is connected with boiling); this was also 
reserved for sacred offerings (Lev. il, 7; vil, 9). As 


tho face, or of the presence, because ft was set forth 
before the faco or in the presence of Jehovah in his 
holy place. It is also called ‘‘the bread arranged in 
order” and ‘‘the pe bread,"’ because it was never 
\ absent from the table (Ley. xxiv, 6,7; 1 Chron, xxiii, 
29). In tho outer apartment of the tabernacle, on the 
right hand, or north side, stood a table made of acacia 
(shittim) wood, two cubits tong, one broad, and one 
and a half high, and covered with laminm of gold. 
The top of the leaf of this table was encircled by a bor- 
der or rim of gold. The framo of the table immedi- 
ately below the leaf was encircled with a plece of wood 
of about four inches in breadth, around the edge of 
which was a rim or border similar to that around the 
leaf. A little lower down, but at equal distances from 
the top of the table, thero were four rings of gold fest- 
ened to the legs, through which staves covered with 
Gold were inserted for the purpose of carrying it (Exod. 
xxv, 28-28; xxxvii, 10-16), These rings were nct 
found in the table which was afterward made for the 
Temple, nor indeed in any of the sacred furniture, 
where they had previously been, except in the ark of 
the covenant. Twolve unleavened loaves were placed 
upon this tablo, which wore sprinkled with frankin- 
conse (the Scpt. adds salt; Lev, xxiv, 7). The num- 
ber twelvo represents the twelvo tribes, and was not 
diminished after the defection of ten of the tribes from 
the worship of God in bis sanctuary, because the cor- 
enant with the sons of Abraham was not formally ab- 
rogated, and because there were still many true Is- 
Taslites among the apostatizing tribes, @ twelve 
loaves were also a constant record against them, and 
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served as a standing testimonial that their proper 

Lace was before the forsaken altar of Jehovah. Tho 
loaves were placed in two piles, one above another, 
and were changed every Sabbath day by the priests, 
The frankincense that had stood on the bread during 
the week was then burned as an oblation, and the re- 
inoved bread became the property of the priests, who, 
as God's servants, bad a right to eat of the bread that 
came from his table; but they were obliged to eat it 
in the holy place, and nowhere else. No others might 
lawfully eat of it; but, in a caso of extreme emergen- 
cy, the priest incurred no blame If he imparted it to 
persons who were in a state of ceremonial purity, as 
in the instance of David and his men (1 Sam. xxl, 
4-6; Matt. xii, 4).—Kitto. 

Wine also was placed upon the “table of shew- 
bread" in bowls, some larger and some smaller; also 
in vessels that were covered and in cups, which were 
probably employed in pouring in and taking out the 
wine from the other vessels, or in making libations, 
Gesenlus calls them “' paterm libatorim,” and they ap- 
pear in the Authorized Version as ‘‘ spoons" (see gen- 
erally Exod. xxv, 29, 80; xxxvii, 10-16; xl, 4, 24; 
Lev. xxiv, 5-9; Num.iv,7). See Suew-srEap. 

BREAD IN THEEUCHARIST, Whether leav- 
ened or unleavened bread should be used in the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper has been the subject of a 
epirited dispute between the Greek and Latin churches, 
The former contended for the use of leavened, the lat- 
ter for that of unleavened bread, See Azymrres. In 
the Romish Church bread Is called the host, hostia, 
It consists of cakes of meal and water, made small, cir- 
cular, and thin like wafers, and by this name it is fre- 
quently called, This form seems to have been adopt- 
ed at the time of the controversy with the Greek 
Church in 1053. One of the ceremonies used in the 
consecration of the elements was breaking the bread. 
This was done in conformity with our Lord's example. 
Many ancient authors have alluded to this custom, 
In times of superstition the Greeks began to break it 


into four parts, the Latins into three. The Mosarabic ‘ 


Liturgy directs that it be broken into nine parts,— 
Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xv, ch. ii, § 5-84. 

Breakfast. See Meat. 

Breast (prop. Ty, shad, or ‘ii, shod, the female 
teat; occasionally the cognate O°), dadda’yim, the 
two paps, Ezek. xxiii, 8, 8,21; Prov. v, 19; but AIM, 
chawh’, the breast or front part of an animal, as first 
seen, Exod. xxix, 26, 27; Lev. vii, 80,81; ix, 20, 21). 
See Bosom. Females in the East are more desirous 

. than those of colder climates to have a full and swell- 
ing breast, and study embonpoint to a degree unusual 
among northern nations. This was also the case among 
the ancient Hebrews (Cant. viii, 10). See Bravcry. 
In Nah. il, 7, it is said that the women of Nineveh 
sball be led into captivity ‘‘tabering upon their breasts” 
—that is, beating thelr breasts in token of anguish, as 
if they were playing on the tabret, See Grier. The 
waving of the breast of the animal offered in sacrifice 
(Lev. vii, 80) is supposed to be typical of giving up to 
God the heart and the affections, See Sacnririce. 

Breastplate, a term applied in the Auth. Vers 
to two very different pieces of equipment. 

I. Sacerdotal.—The official pectoral of the Jewish 
high-priest is called 10M, cho’shen, prop. ornament, be- 
ing a gorget adorned on the outside with twelve gems, 
and hollow within, where were deposited the sacred | 92h 
lots ““ Urim and Thammim’”’ (q. v.); hence more fally 
called the of judgment (Exod. xxviii, 15 
sq.; Lev. vili, 8; Sept. Aoysiov; Philo, Adyrov; bat 
fally Aoyeiov xpicews in Ecclus. xl, 10). See Epnon. 
Tt was a piece of very rich embroidered work, about 
ten inches square, and made double with a front and 
lining, 80 a8 to answer for a pouch or bag, in which, 
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* | Thess. v, 8; Rev. ix, 9), a breastplate. 


according to the rabbins, the Urim and Thummim were 
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Supposed Style of the High-priest’s Breastplate. 


enclosed, The front of it was occupied by the twelve 
precious stones, on each of which was engraved tho 
name of one of the tribes. They were placed in four 
rows, and divided from each other by the little golden 
squares or partitions in which they were set. Tho 
two upper corners of the breastplate were fastened to 
the ephod, from which it was never to be loosed (Exod. 
xxviii, 28), and the two lower corners to the girdle, 
The rings, chains, and othor fastenings were of gold 
orrich lace. It was called the memorial (Exod. xxviil, 
12, 29), inasmach as it reminded the priest of bis rep- 
resentative character in relation to the twelve tribes, 
Josephus repeats the description (Ant. iii, 7, 5), Gra- 
cizing the Heb. term by lconyne, and translating it by 
Ady. A full discussion of the subject may be found 
in Braunii Vestitws Sacerdotum Hebreorum, pt, il, ch. 
vii—Calmet. See Hicu-rriest. 

I}. Military.—As a piece of defensive armor ‘' breast- 
plate” is the rendering in the Auth. Vers, only of }291, 
shiryan’, prob, gleaming (Isa. lix, 17; ‘‘harness,” 1 
Kings xxil, 84; 2 Chron, xviii, 88), apparently a full 
coat of mail (q. v.), but according to the Sept. (Qupakt, } 
which is the term thus rendered in Eph. vi, 14; 
Kindred ia 
probably equivalent are the terms j\"7t, shiryon’ 
(‘coat of mail,” 1 Sam. xvil, 6, 88; “habergeon,” 2 
seep uxvi, 14; Neb. iv, 16 [10]), and ming, shire 

’ (“habergeon,” Job xli, 26 [16]). The full form 
occurs in the description of the arms of Goliath— 
DIwWPwP jie), a “coat of mail,” literally a "' breast- 

late of scales" (1 Sam. xvii, 5; comp. ver. 88), See 

Att. It may be noticed that this passage contains 
the most complete inventory of the furniture of a war- 
riot to be found In the whole of the sacred history. 
Goliath was a Philistine, and the minuteneas of the de- 
scription of his equipment may be due either to the 
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fact that the Philistines were usually better armed 
than the Hebrews, or to the impression produced by 
the contrast on this particular occasion between this 
fully-armed champion and the wretchedly appointed 
soldiers of the Israelite host, stripped as they had been 
very shortly before both of arms and of the means of 
supplying them so completely that no emith could be 
found in the country, nor any weapons seen among 
the people, and that even the ordinary implementa of 
husbandry had to be repaired and sharpened at the 
forges of the conquerors (1 Sam. xiv, 19-22). The 
passage in 2 Chron. xviii, 83 is very obscure; the A. 
V. follows the Syriac tranalation, but the real meaning 
is probably “‘ between the joints and the breastplate.” 
Ewald reads ‘ between the loins and the chest ;”’ Sept, 
and Vulgate, ‘between the lungs and the breastbone,” 
This word has furnished one of the names of Mount 
Hermon (see Dent. ili, 9; Stanley, Palest. p. 408), a 
parallel to which is found in the name @upat given to 
Mount Sipylus in Lydia. It is thought by some that 
fn Dent. iv, 48, Sion (j8"Wy) is @ corruption of Shir- 
yon, See Annmoz. 

A similar piece of defensive armor was the tachara’ 
(NINH), which fa mentioned but twice—namely, in 
reference to the mei! or gown of the priest, which Is 
said to have had @ hole in the middle for the head, with 
a hem or binding round the hole “as it were the 
‘mouth’ of an Aabergeon” (¥'711E), to prevent the staf 
from tearing (Exod, xxviii, 82). The English ‘‘haber- 
geon’’ was the diminutive of the “‘ hauberk,” and waa 
& quilted shirt or doublet put on over the head,—Smith, 
See HasEeRoror, 

In its metaphorical application, as the breastplate is 
8 piece of defensive armor to protect the heart, so the 
breastplate of God is righteousness, which renders his 
whole conduct unassailable to any accusation (Isa. lix, 
17). Christians are exhorted to take to themeelves 
“the breastplate of righteousness’’ (Eph. vi, 14), and 
“the breastplate of faith and love” (1 Thess, v, 8). 
Being clothed with these graces, they will be allo to 
resist their enemies, and quench all the fiery darts of 
the wicked one; a beautiful simile. 

Brechin (Brechinium), Scotland (Angueshire), the 
seat of a bishopric, founded about 1150 by David I. 
The cathedral church is now ruinous, but part of it is 
still used for divine service. The revenues at the 
Reformation amounted to about £700 per annum. The 
Culdees had here @ conventual house, the ruins of 
which are said still to exist. The present incumbent 
ia Alexander Forbes, D.C.L., consecrated 1847. 

Breck, Robert, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Dorchester, Mass,, Dec. 7th, 1682, and gradu- 
ated at Harvard 1700, After preaching on Long Isl- 
and, be settled as pastor in Marlborough, Mass., Oct. 
25th, 1704, and remained until his death, Jan. 6th, 
1781, He published an Election Sermon (1728); and 
a sermon, The Danger of Falling away after a Profes- 
sion (1728).—Sprague, Annals, |, 256, 

Breck, Robert, Jr,, 1 Congregational minister, 
was born at Marlborough, Mass., July 25th, 1718, and 
graduated from Harvard 1780. He was ordained 
tor of a church in Springfield July 26, 1786, and died 
April 26, 1784, He published several occasional ser- 
mons,—Sprague, Annals, i, 885. 

Breckenridge, Jou, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Cabell's Dale, Ky., July 4th, 1797. 
He graduated at Princeton in 1816, and was at once 
tutor in the college and student in the theological 
school there from 1819 to 1821. He was licensed to 
preach in 1822, and waa chaplain to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, 1822-28. In 1823 he was 
ordained pastor of a Ferran church in Lexing- 
ton, Ky,; removed to Baltimore in 1826, and in 1831 
became secre of the Board of Education of the 
Presbyterian Chorch (Philadelphia), From 1886 to 
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1838 he was professor of theology st Princetom ; 1838 
to 1840, secretary of the Pres! in Board of Foreign 
Missions. He died while on a visit to his friemds in 
Kentucky, Aug. 4, 1841. He was a man of great vig- 
or of mind and force of will, and was preeminent as 
an extempore . His publications were few; 
among them are, Controversy with Bishop Hughes (1836); 
Afemorial of Mrs, Breckenridge (1839). 

Breeches is the uniform rendering in the Acth. 
Vers, solely of the Heb. 670339, mikmesa‘yim, too 
drawers (from 03D, to wrap up), Sept. wepioxeAs (20 
Ecclus. xlv, 8) or weprowedic, Vulg. femimalia, made 
of linen, and worn by the Jewish priests to hide the 
parts of shame while ministering at the altar (Exod. 
xxvill, 42; xxxix, 28; Lev. vi, 10; xvi,4; Ezek. 
xliv,18). The description of Josephus (wowepei dwal- 
vpidec, Ant, iil, 7, 1) agrees with this, making this ar- 
tlole (which he Gracizes pavaxacn) of sacerdotal dress 
to be an under-garment for the loins and only. 
See Braun, De Vestitu Sacerd. Lebr. lib, ii, ch. i, p. 
845 sq. See Priest; ATTIRE. 

Breithaupt, Joacuix Jusrvs, a German theolo- 
gian, was born at Nordbeim 1658, and educated pri- 
vately at Helmstidt. A visit to Spener deepened 
bis religious convictions and gave character to his 
whole life. In 1685 he went to Meiningen as conrt- 
preacher and consistorial councillor, Here his lators 
were eminently useful, and in 1687 he went to Erfurt 
to be pastor and also professor of theology in the uni- 
versity. In 1691 he removed to Halle as professor of 
theology in the new university, where he taught in 
happy union with Francke. He died March 16, 1782. 
His writings include Institt. Theologic. lib. ii (Halle, 
1695, Bvo); De Credendis e¢ Agendis (Halle, 1716-32, 
8 pts. tte), besides minor writings. His influence all 
went in favor of vital piety; and he is ranked with 
Spener and Francke as a pictist.—Baumgarten, Wemo- 
ria Breithaupt ; Herzog, ie, ti, 349. 

Bremen (Zrema), a free town of Germany, ani 
situated on both sides of the Weser, See Gramasy. 

1. Church Jlistory.—Originally it was the seat of a 
bishopric, founded by Charlemagne in 787, and suffre- 
gan to the metropolitan of Cologne; but about 850 the 
archbishopric of Hamburg was removed hither, the 
prelate, Anschar, being driven from that city by the 
Normans. Hermann, archbishop of Cologne, opposed 
this infringement of his rights, and in the Council of 
Tribur, 806, obtained a decree that both the united 
churches should be subject to him. This was after- 
ward annulled by Pope Sergius. In 1284 the city of 
Bremen threw off the rulo of the archlishop and be- 
came a free city, while the archbishop remained the 
sovereign of the duchy of Bremen (now a part of the 
kingdom of Hanover), and, as such, a prince of the 
German empire, The united archbisho: became, 
under Otho IJ and his successors, one of the most pow- 
erful in Germany, and was loaded with gifts and priv- 
ileges. Under Archbishop Christopher (1511-1558) 
the Reformation found many adherents, and when tho 
archbishop opposed it he was deposed by the Cathedral 
chapter and shut up in a convent. His successor, 
George (died 1566), joined the Lutheran Church him- 
self, and Bremen remained a Lutheran archbishopric 
until 1648, when its whole te’ was ceded to the 
Swedes, and the archbishopric suppressed. 

II. Ecelestastical Statistics.—The city of Bremen, 
with a emall territory comprising a space of 106 square 
miles, had a population, in 1864, of 104,091 souls, the 
large majority of which are Lutherans, about 15,000 R~ 
formed, 2000 Roman Catholics, 100 Jews. The Meth- 
odist Church had, in 1865, within the territory of Bre- 
men about 483 members. Only recently the members 
ofthe Lutheran Church have received equal rights with 
the Reformed, who formerly, though in @ minority, 
were alone eligible to public offices. The senate of the 
Tepublic exercises the supreme episcopal rights through 
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a commission, and only occasionally delegates clenzy- 
men for this parpose. There are six Lutheran clergy- 
men in the city and eleven in the country. The minis- 
tors in the city constitute the Venerandum Ministerivm, 
which body has to examine and to ordain candidates 
for the ministry. The Roman Catholics are under the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Minster, Prussia. Brem- 
en has a large number of religious associations, and 
is the centre of the North German Missionary Society. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church has established there 
@ book concern, which issues 8 periodicals, and a Mis- 
sionary Institute for the training of German Metho- 
dist preachers, Bremen is thus the centre of the flour- 
ishing Methodist missions in Germany.—Reports of 
Miss, Soc. of Meth. Ep. Ch. 

Brentius, Andreas. See ALTHAMER. 

Brentius or Brenz, Johann, one of the German 
reformers, was born at Well, in Suabia, Jane 24, 1499. 
He received his education at Heidelberg, and was led 
ly the perusal of Luther's writings, and especially b; 
the impression made on him by Luther at the Heidel- 
berg disputation of 1518, to espouse the Reformation. 
Ho became a very popular preacher, and was appoint- 
ed pastor at Halle in bie twenty-third year. In 1580 
he attended the Diet of Augsburg. The emperor 
Charles V having declared that be would destroy the 
city of Halle if Brentius were not given up to him, be 
‘was compelled to eeck safety in flight. He found an 
asylum with duke Ulrich of Wartemberg and his auc- 
cessor Christopher at Stuttgart, and at the request of 
the latter drew up the Confession of Wartemberg. In 
1557 he attended the conferences at Worme, and died 
at Stuttgart, Sept. 11,1570. Ho taught the doctrine 
of the whiguity of the body of our Lord; hence his fol- 
lowers were called Ubiguitarians (q.v.). His opinions, 
in the main, agreed with those of Luther. Brenz was 
a man of immense capacity for work, as preacher, re- 
former, administrator, and author, His works were 
printed at Tobingen in 1576-1690 (8 vols. fol.), and 
again at Amsterdam (1666). They consist chiefly of 
commentaries on the O. and N. T. in the form of lec- 
tures or sermons, and are atill held in great esteem. 
See Hartmann and Jager, Joh. Brens (Hamb. 1840-42, 
2 vols. 8vo); Hartmann, Joh. Rrenz, Leben w. avagew. 
Schriften (Elberfeld, 1862); D'Aubigné, Hist. of Ref- 
ormation, 1, 11; Gieseler, Ch. Hist. per. iv, pt. il, § 87. 

Brenton, Samvet, was born in Gallatin county, 
Ky., in 1810. He was converted in early life, and 
was admitted Into the Iinols Conference of the M. E. 
Church in 1880, In 1884 he located because of ill 
health, and continued as a local preacher until 1841, 
during which time he studied law and was admitted 
tothe bar. In 1841, his health having been restored, 
he returned to the itinerant ministry, and in 1648 was 
a delegate to the General Conference, During this 
year he lost the use of the right side of hie body by 
palsy, resigned his work, and was appointed register 

the land-office at Fort Wayne, In 1851 he was 
elected representative in Congress from the tenth Con- 
gressional district of Indiana, and served two sessions; 
in 1853 elected president of the Fort Wayne College, 
and served with great acceptability ; in 1854 elected 
again to Congress, and served two sessions; and in 
1856 was again re-elected to Congress, Mr. Brenton 
died on the 29th of March, 1857.—Minules of Confer- 
ences, vi, 249, 

Brethren (aés\¢goi), one of the common appelle- 
tions of Christians, It occurs frequently in the N, 
T., and was current at the date of the apostolical epis- 
tles, Subsequently it became a title of respect and 
affection by which the baptized, ob oa or complete 
members of the Church were distin ed from the 
eatechamens, They were accosted or described by 
other titles, such as ‘‘the enlightened,” “' the initiated,” 
“the perfect,"" elect,’ “beloved,” “ sons of God,” 
“ beloved in Christ," etc. See Broruenr. 
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Brethren, Bohemian. See Bonz, 


Brethren of the Common Life (Fratrer Vita 
Communis), a religious fraternity which arose about 
the end of the fifteenth century. It was formed by 
Gerard de Groot at Deventer (13747), and began to 
flourish after it had obtained the sanction of the Coun- 
cil of Constance, It was divided into two classes, the 
lettered brethren, or clerks, and the illiterate: they 
lived in separate habitations, bat maintained the closest 
fraternal union, The former devoted themselves to 
preaching, visiting the sick, cirewating books and 
tracts, etc,, and the education of youth, while the lat- 
ter were employed in manual labor and the mechanical 
arts. They lived under the rule of St, Augustine, and 
were eminently useful in promoting the cause of relig- 
ion and education. Thomas & Kempis was one of the 
luminaries of the order. On the death of Gerard, his 
disciple Florentius Radewins became head of the order 
(1884). More active than Gerard, he spread the order 
widely, founding a central cloister, or monastery of 
regular canons, at Windisheim, another in St. Agnes- 
berg, near Zwoll, to which Kempis belonged, and ad- 
ditional ones at Deventer. He was greatly assisted by 
Zerbolt (died 1898), who labored earnestly to introduce 
the use of the vernacular Bible among the common 
people, and the use of the mother tongue instead of 
Latin in the prayers. The theory of this community 
was that unity should be sought rather in the inward 
spirit than in outward statutes. Vows were not bind- 
ing for life. Property was surrendered, not on com- 
pulsion, but voluntarily. All the brother-houses were 
kept in communion with each other, and the heads of 
houses met annually for consultation, Particulars of 
their rule, domestic arrangements, etc., may be found 
in Ullmann, Reformers before the Reformation, ll, 89 
eq. Luther and Melancthon spoke with approval and 
sympathy of the brotherhood in their time. Its flour- 
ishing period extended from 1400 to 1500. Most of 
their houses wore built between 1425 and 1451, and 
they had, in all, some thirty to fifty establishments. 
During the sixteonth century the Reformation broke 
them down, in common with other monkish establish- 
ments, or, rather, they crumbled to pieces as needless 
amid the new developments of the age. By the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century the brotherhood was 
ended, Many of the brothers became Protestants, tho 
rest were absorbed by the Roman orders, especially tho 
Jesulte.—Ulimann, Reformers before the Reformation, 
il, 57, 184; Bohringer, Kirchen-Geschichte i Biogra- 
phien, vol. ll, pt. iii; Delprat, Die Brilderschuf? des ge- 
meinsamen Lebens (Leipz. 1840); Bidi, Sacra, il, 201. 


Brethren of the Free it, a fraterni| 
which sprung up in the thirteenth century, and whi 
gained many adherents in Italy, France, and Germany. 
They took their designation from the words of St. Paul, 
Rom. viii, 2, 14, and maintained that the true children 
of God were invested with perfect freedom from the/ 
jurisdiction of the law, In their principles they were 
Pantheists, and in practice they were enthusiasts, In 
their aspect, dress, and mode of life they resembled the 
Begharde, and were sometimes called after them. In 
their extreme pantheistical creed they held that e 
thing (even formalities) is God; that rational sou! 
are a portion of God; that rin has separated man 
from God, but by the power of contemplation man is 
reunited to the Deity, and acquires therely a glorious 
and sublime liberty, both from sinful lusta, and from 
the common instincts of nature. Hence that a person 
thus absorbed In the abyss of Deity is the son of God 
in the same sense and manner that Christ was, and 
freed from the obligation of all laws, human and di- 
vine. They treated with contempt Christian ordi- 
nances, and ail external acts of religion, as unsuitable 
to the state of perfection to which they had arrived. 
From 1800 to 1850 they were found largely on the 
Rhine from Cologne to Strasburg. In-Brassels they 
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appeared as howmines inielligentia. Many edicts were 
published against them ; but, notwithstanding the pe- 
veritias which they suffered, they continued till about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. They were called 
by several names, such as Schwestriones, Picards, 
Adamites, and Turlupins. Gieseler traces the sect to 
Amalric of Bena (q. v.); Mosheim (De Beghardis) as- 
signs their origin to Italy.—Mosheim, Ch. His. ti, 851, 
854; Gicseler, Ch. Hist, per. ili, div. ili, § 87. 

Brethren, Plymouth. Seo Pirmoors. 

Brethren, United, or Brersren or rut Law 
or Cuntet. See Monavians, 

Brethren, United in Christ (German Method- 
ists), See Unrrep Brerusex in Citrus. 


Brethren, White, the followers of an unknown 
leader, said by some writers to be from Scotland, who 
appeared in the neighborhood of the Alpe about the 
year 1899, and proclaimed himself commissianed to 
preach a new crusade, He named his followers Peni- 
tents, but from their white dresses they were more com- 
monly called Fratres Albati, or White Brothers, or 
White Penitents (Ital. Bianchi), Boniface 1X, suspect- 
ing tho leador of insidious designs, caused him to be 


apprehended and committed to the flames, upon which | 


his followers dispersed, and the sect became extin- 
guished.—Mosheim, Ch, Hist. ii, 467, 


Bretschneider, Kant Gorrties, a German ra- 
tlonalistic divine, was born in Gersdorf, Feb. 11, 1776, 
and educated at Chemnitz and the University of Leip- 
zig. He was designed for the Church at an early ago, 
but he inclined more to belles-lettres, and showed a 
strong sceptical turn at the university. In 1807 ho 
became pastor at Schneeberg, in 1408 superintendent 
in Annaberg. In 1812 he disputed on Capita theolo- 
gie Judworum dogmatice, and from this timo devoted 
himeelf more completely to theology. In 1816 be was 
made general superintendent at Gotha, which office ho 
held till his death, Jan, 22, 1848. His activity as a 
writer was very great, and covered the fields of exe- 
gesis, text of Scripture, dogmatics, and history, From 
1824 he shared in the editorship of the Theol. Litera- 
turblatt (Darmstadt), and contributed largely to other 
periodicals, His most important publications are the 
Corpus Reformatorum, a collection of the writings of 
the German Reformers, continucd after bis death by 
Bindseil (the first 28 vols,, Halla, 1884-1800, comprise 
the works of Melanctlion) :—/ezici in 3’. 7., mar. apoc- 
ryp. epicilegium (Leips. a 8v0):—De Evang. a Epist. 
Johann. origine et indole (Leipe. 1820, 8vo) :— Hist-Dogm. 
Ausleguag des N. T., etc. (Leips. 1806, 8vo) :—Lexicon 
Manuals Gr. Lat. in N, 7. (1824, 8vo; beat ed, Leips, 
1841, 8v0) :—Systemat, Entuickelung aller i, d. Dogm, 
corkommenden Begriffe u. d, Symb, Bucher d. Lather. 
Kirche (Leips. 1805, 1810, 1825, 1841, 8vo):—Dogm, 
u, Moral d. apocryph. Schrift. d, A. T. (Leips. 1805, 
Svo0):—Dogmatik d. Kvang,-Luth. Kirche (Leipe. 4th 
ed. 2 vole, 8vo, 1838) :—Grundlage d. Evang. Pietis- 
mus (Leips, 18338, 8vo) :—S¢. Simonismus (Leipe, 1832, 
8vo). In all the theological controversies of his stormy 
age be took large part. His position in theology is 
that of rational supernaturaliem, admitting revelation, 
yet subjecting it to the supremacy of reason. His 
writings, though generally evincing candor, industry, 
and great acuteness, aro devoid of religions life, His 
autobiography, published by his son Horst (Gotha, 1851, 
8vo), is translated, in part, In the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
pre ix, t na transl. ¢ pe Views of Schleiermacher's 

heology Sacra, Joly, 1853) gives o speci. 
ee dis oe ee 

Brett, Philip Milledoler, D.D.. a divine of the 
Reformed Dutch Church, was born in New York, July 
18, 1817, graduated at Rutgers’ College, and studied 
theology in the theological seminary of New Bruns- 
wick. He was licensed by the New York Classis in 
1888, ordained in the same year, and installed as pas- 


tor of the church at Nyack, N.Y. In 1842 he supplied 
the church at the island of St. Thomas, W. 1., im 1246 
he became pastor at Mt. Pleasant Church, N. Y., amd 
in 1851 he removed to Tompkinsville, L. I., where he 
died, Jan. 14, 1860, of an internal cancer. He was a 
man of ardent piety, and affectionate in his intercourse 
with his people. He exorted a good influence im St. 
Thomas, and his memory is fondly cherished in bis de- 
nomination, He was the author of a volume of ser- 
mons. 


Brett, Thomas, LL.D., a Nonjuror, was born at 
Bettishanger, Kent, 1607, graduated at Corpus Chieti. 
Cambridge, 1689, and received deacon's orders in the 
following year. In 1703 he became rector of Bettis 
hanger, and two years after of Rocking. After this 
period he began to entertain scruples of the lawfulness 
of the oath of allegiance to William and Mary; ani 
he entered the communion of the Nonjurors under 
Bishop Hickes, July 1,1715. He lived in obscurity 
after this, and died March 6, 1748. He was learned 
and indefatigable; of his numerous writings we men- 
tion, An Account of Church Government and Goverwcrs 
(Lond. 1707, 8vo; best ed. 1710, oe) :—The Honor of 
the Christian Priesthood (new ed. Oxf. 1888) :— Varicas 
Works on Lay Baptism:—Siz Sermons (1715) :— The 
Independency of the Church upon the State as to its Spirit- 
ual Powers (Lond. 1717, 8vo):—The Divine Right of 
Episcopacy (1718, 24 ed. 1728, 8v0):—A Collection 7° 
and Dissertation on the Principal Liturgies used in the 
Christian Church (1720, 8vo).—New Gen. Biog. Dict, v, 
44; Hook, Eccl, Biog. iii, 92-115. 


Breviary (Briviarium), the daily service-book of 
the priests of the Roman Church. It was originally 
called the Cursws, The origin of the name Breeury 
is not very certain; the most likely derivation ia from 
brevis, denoting that the service-book called Hreriary 
was originally an abridged one, as contrasted with 
Plenarium oficiwm, It contains prayers for Matins. 
Lauds (3 A.M,), Primo (6 A.M.), Tierce, Sext (all be- 
fore 12 M.), Nones, Vespers (P.M.), and Compline (te 
fore going to sleep). Nocturn was properly a night 
service. The custom of saying prayers at these dif- 
ferent hours is very ancient. The author of the Apos 
tolical Constitutions directs that prayer should be made 
‘* Mane, Tertia, Sexta, Nona, Vespere, atg. ad galli can- 
tuss"’ (Const, 8), Basil speaks of seven distinct ap- 
pointed hours of prayer, and Tertullian mentions 
Tierce, Sext, and None, which he calls ical hours 
of prayer (De Jejuniia, c, 11), Cyprian aleo speaks of 
“Hore antiquitus observate orands" (De Orat. Domia.). 
Gregory VII (1074) compiled the first Breviary which 
came into general use. As most churches possessed 
compilations of the offices severally in use among them, 
there are various Breviaries differing one from another. 
Attempts have been made to amend the Breviary at 
different times, and so there are many differences 
among them in different dioceses, That of Rome, 
however (Sreriariam Romanum), is most widely circo- 
lated, and of late bas been introduced Into many dio- 
ceses which long resisted it, It consists of four parts: 
the Peatterium, or psalms for the canonical hours; Pro- 
prium de Tempore, for Advent and other festivals com- 
memorative of Christ; Proprium de Sanctis, for saints’ 
days; Commune Sanctorum, for festivals to which no 
special hours of prayer are assigned. Besides psalms, 
lessons, homilies, and prayers, it contains many foolixh 
legends and absurd stories aboot saints, which are 
cause of scandal to the bettar sort of Romanists, In 
fact, a proverb in use among acholars of the Roman 
Church — of a liar, Mentitur sicut secundus nocturnus. 
As to the duty of using the Breviary, it was at first en- 
joined on both clergy and laity; but, by degrees, the 
obligation was reduced to the clergy only, who are re- 
quired, under penalty of mortal sin and ecclesiastical 


cenaures, to recite it at home when they can not attend 
in public (Cone. Trid. cess. xxiv, cap. 12). In the 
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fourteenth century there was a reserve granted in fa- 
vor of bishops, who were allowed, on particular occa- 
sions, to pass three days without rehearsing the Brevi- 
sry. One of the best editions of the Breviariam Ro- 
manum is that of Mechlin, 1886 (4 vols. 12mo). For a 
full account of its history and contents, see Lewis, Bi- 
ble, Missal, and Breviary (Edipb. 1853, 2 vols. 8vo). 

The Breviary of the Greeks, which they call by the 
name ‘QpoAcytoy (Aorologinm), dial, is the same in al- 
most all the churches and monasteries which follow the 
Greek rites. The Greeks divide the Psalter into twen- 
ty parts, callod caQicpara (sedilia), seats, because they 
are a kind of pauses or rests. In general, the Greek 
Breviary consists of two parts, the one containing the 
office for the evening, the other that for the morning, 
divided into matins, lauda, first, third, sixth, ninth, 
vespers, and the compline; that is, of seven different 
hours, on account of that saying of David, ‘‘Seven 
times in the day will I praise Thee.’ The compline is 
the last office at night, by which the work of the day 
is complete (Fr. compline, Lat. completinum).—Bergier, 
8. ve Divin. ; Bingham, Orig. Eccl, bk. xiii, cb. 
ix, § 8; Procter, On Common Prayer, p. 11. See Lit- 
uROY. 

Brevint, Daten, D.D., was born at Jersey in 
1616, and studied first at Sanmur, and afterward at Ox- 
ford, where he became a fellow of Jesus College 1688. 
Being ejected for refusing the Covenant, he went to 
France, and was employed in the negotiations for con- 

ciliating the members of the Church of Rome and Prot- 
estants. After the Restoration, he became prebendary 
of Durham 1661, and dean of Lincoln 1681. He died 
in 1695. Brevint was a learned divine, especially in 
the Romish controversy. He wrote Missale Romano- 
rum, or the Depth and Misery of the Roman Mass laid 
open (Oxford, 1672, 8vo) :—The Christian Sacrament and 
Sacrifice (1672); both these are reprinted under the 
title Brevint on the Mase (Oxford, 1838, 8vo):—Ecclesia 
Prim, Sacramentum et Sacrificium a pontificiis corrup- 
telis, etc,... liberwm, Waterland (H’orks, vill, 167) 
speaks in the highest terms of Brevint. 

Bribe (1, shochad’, a present, i.e, gift or re- 
ward, as often rendered, especially in the corrupt sense, 
a “bribe; also "2, ko’pher, a ransom or satisfaction, 
as generally rendered, once '‘bribe,"’ 1 Sam. xii, 8), a 
valuable consideration given or taken for perverting 
justice; a frequent practice in the East, both by judge 
and witnesses. See Grrr. 

Brick (773, lebenah’, 00 called from the whitish 
clay of which bricks are made, as described by Vitray. 
fi, 8; rendered ‘‘tile” in Ezek. iv, 1; honce the de- 
nominative verb PER laban’, to make brick, Gen. xi, 
5; Exod. v,7, 14). Bricks compacted with straw and 
dried in the sun are those which are chiefly mentioned 
in the Scriptares. Of such bricks the Tower of Babel 
was doubtless composed (Gen, xi, 8), and the making 
of such formed the chief labor of the Israelites when 
bondsmen in Egypt (Exod. i, 18, 14), 

1. Be an,—Herodotas (i, 179), describing the 
mode of building the walls of Babylon, says that the 
clay dug out of the ditch was made into bricks as soon 
aa it was carried up, and burnt in the kilns, eaplvorot. 
The bricks were cemented with hot bitumen (dogad- 
roc), and at every thirtieth row crates of reeds were 
stuffed in. This account agrees with the history of 
the building of the Tower of Confusion, In which the 
builders used bricks instead of stone, and slime (“72h ; 
dapadrog) for mortar (Gen. xl, B; Joseph. Ant, i, 4, 
8), In tho alluvial plain of Assyria, both the mate- 
rial for bricks and the cement, which bubbles up from 
the ground, and is collected and exported hy the Arabs, 
were close at hand for building purposes; but the Baby- 
lonian bricks were more commonly burned in kilns 
than those used at Nineveh, which are chiefly sun- 
dried, like the Egyptian, Xenophon mentions a wall 
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called the wall of Media, not far from Babylon, made 
of burned bricks set in bitumen, 20 feet wide and 100 
feet high; also another wall of brick 50 feet wide 
(Diod, ii, 7, 8, 12; Xen. Anab, il, 4, 12; iii, -4, 11; 
Nah. iil, 14; Layard, Némered, il, 46, 252, 278). Whilo 
it is needless to inquire to what place or to whom 
the actual invention of brickmaking is to be ascribed, 
there is perhaps no place in the world more favora- 
ble for the process, none in which the remains of orig- 
inal brick structures have been more largely used in 
later times for building purposes, The Babylonian 
bricks are usually from 12 to 18 in, square, and 3} in. 
thick. (American bricks are usually 8 in. long, 33 to 
4 wide, and 2} thick.) They most of them bear the 
name inscribed in cuneiform character of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whose buildings, no doubt, replaced those of 
an earlier age (Layard, Nin. and Babyl. p. 505, 531), 
They thus have moro of the character of tiles (Ezek. 


Ancient Babylonian Brick, with Cunelform Inscriptions. 


iv, 1). They were sometimes glazed and enamelled 
with patterns of various colors. Semiramis is said by 
Diodorus to have overlaid some of her towers with sur- 
faces of enamelled brick bearing claborate designs (Di- 
odor. il, 8), Enatmelled bricks have been found at Nim- 
roud (Layard, ii, 812). Pliny (vii, 56) says that the 
Babylonians used to record their astronomical observa- 
tions on tiles (coctilibas Interculis). He also, as well 
as Vitrovius, describes the process of making bricks at 
Rome, There were three sizes: (a), 1} ft. long, 1 ft. 
broad; (6), 4 (Greek) palms long, 12.185 in.; (¢), 5 
palms long, 16.16875 in.; the breadth of these latter 
two the same, He eays the Grecks preferred brick 
walls in general to stone (xxxv, 14; Vitrav. ii, 8, 8). 
Bricks of more than 8 palms length, and of less than 
1} palm, are mentioned by the Talmudists (Baba Me- 
sia, ¢. x, fol. 1176; Baba Bathra, i, Ba). See Tie. 
2. Egyptian.—The use of crade brick, baked in the 
sun, was nolversal in Upper and Lower Egypt, both for 
public and private buildings; and the brick-field gave 
abundant occupation to numerous laborers throughout 
the country, These simple materials were found to 
be particularly suited to the climate, and the case, ra- 
pidity, and cheapness with which they were mado af- 
forded additional recommendations. The Israelites, 
in common with other captives, were employed by the 
Egyptian monarchs In making bricks and in building 


c 
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the clay or mud; &, 1! 
bricks (/6bi) are said to be made at Thebes, 


(Exod. i, 14; v, 7). Kiln-bricks were not generally 
used in Exzypt, but were dried in the sun, and even 
without straw are as firm os when first put up in the 
reigna of the Amunophs and Thotmes whose names 
they bear. The usual dimensions vary from 20 in. or 
17 in. to 14} in. long; 8§ in. to 6} In. wide; and 7 in. to 
4} in. thick, When made of the Nile mud or alluvial 
deposit, they required (as they still require) straw to 
prevent cracking ; but those furmed of clay taken from 
the torrent beds on the edge of the desert held together 
without straw; and crude brjck walls had frequently 
the additional security of a layer of reeds and sticks, 
placed at intervals to act as binders (Wilkinson, ji, 194, 
abridgm,; Birch, Ancient Pottery, i, 14; comp. Herod, 
i, 179), Baked bricks, however, were used, chiefly in 
places in contact with water. They are smaller than 
the sun-dried bricks (Birch, i, 23). A brick-kiln is 
mentioned as In Egypt by the prophet Jeremiuh (xiii, 
9). A brick pyramid is mentioned by Herodotus (ii, 
136) as the work of King Asychis. Sesostris (il, 188) 
is said to have employed his captives in building, 
Numerous remains of buildings of various kinds exist, 
constructed of sun-dried bricks, of which many speci- 
mens are to be seen in the British Museum with in- 
scriptions indicating their date and purpose (Birch, i, 
11,17), Among the paintings at Thebes, ono on the 
tomb of Rokshara, an officer of the court of Thotmes 
IIT (B.C. cir, 1400), represents the enforced labors in 
brick-making of captives, who are distinguished from 
the nativos by the color in which they are drawn. 
Watching over the laborers are ‘‘ task-masters,"” w 
armel with sticks, are receiving the ‘tale of bricks’’ 
vad urging on tho work. The processes of digging ont 
the clay, of moulding, and of arranging, are all duly 
repressnted; and, though the laborers cannot be deter- 
mined to be Jews, yet the similarity of employment il- 
lustrates tho Bible history in a remarkable degree 
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8 2 1 
Foreign Captives employed in making Bricks by the ancient Egyptians, 
1, Man returning after carrying the bricks; 8, 6, Taskroasters; 4, 5, Men carrying bricks; 7, 9, 12, 18, Digging and mixing 


Making bricks with a wooden mould, d, /; 14, 15, Fetching water from the tank, A. At ¢ the 


(Wilkinson, li, 197; Birch, i, 19; see Aristopb. Ar. 
1183, Alytwriog wAwMogpdpog; Exod. v,17, 18). En 
closures of gardens or jes, sacred circuits encom 
passing the courts of temples, walls of fortifications 
and towns, dwelling-bouses and tombs, in short, all 
but the temples themselves, were of crude brick; and 
£0 great was the demand that the Egyptian govern 
ment, observing the profit which would accrue from 8 
monopoly of them, undertook to supply the public at s 
moderate price, thas preventing all unauthorized per- 
sons from engaging in the manofacture. - And in or 
der the more effectually to obtain this end, the seal of 
the king or of some privileged person was stamped 
upon the bricks at the time were made. This 
fact, though not positively meni any ancient 
author, is inf from finding bricks eo marked both 
in public and private buildings; some having the ovals 
of a king, and some the name and titles of a priest, or 
other influential person ; and it is probable that those 
which bear no characters belonged to individuals who 
had obtained a license or permission from the govern- 
ment to fabricate them for their own consumption. 
The employment of numerous captives who worked as 
slaves enabled the government to sell the bricks at s 
lower price than those who had recourse solely to free 
labor; ao that, without the necessity of a prohitition, 
they speedily became an exclusive manufacture; and 
we find that, independent of native laborera, a great 
many foreigners were constantly engaged in the brick- 
fields at Thebes and other parts of Egypt, The Jews 


ho, | of course, were not excluded from this drudgery ; and, 


like the captives detained in the Thebaid, they were 
condemned to the same labor in Lower Egy They 
erected granaries, treasure-cities, and other public 
buildings for the Egyptian monarch: the materials 
used in their construction were the work of their hand‘; 
and the constant employment of brick-makers may be 
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accounted for by the extensive supply required and 
kept by the government for sale (Wilkinson’s Aacient 
Egyptians, ii, 97, 98). See Borpacs. 

Captive foreigners being thus found engaged in 
brick-making, Biblical illustrators (e. g. Hawkes, 
Egypt and its Monuments, p. 225 sq.), with their usual 
alacrity, jumped to the conclusion that these captive 
foreigners were Jews, and that the scenes represented 
were those of their actual operations in Egypt. Sir J. 
G. Wilkinson satisfactorily disposes of this inferonce 
by the following remark: ‘‘To meet with Hebrews in 
the sculptures cannot reasonably be expected, since 
the remains in that part of Egypt where they lived 
have not been preserved; but it is curious to discover 
other foreign captives occupied in the same manner, 
and overlooked by similar ‘task-masters,’ and per- 
forming the very same labors as the Israclites described 
in the Bible; and no one can look at the paintings of 
Thebes representing brick-makers without a feeling 
of the highest interest. ..... It is scarcely fair to 
argue that, because tho Jews made bricks, and the 
persons here introduced are so engaged, they must 
necessarily be Jews, since the Egyptians and their 
captives are constantly required to perform the same 
task; and the great quantity made at all times may 
be justly inferred from the number of buildings which 
still remain constructed of these materials; but it is 
worthy of remark that more bricks bearing the name 


of 
Thotmes Ill (who is rs y some] fo have been 
the king at the time of Desk heen tion doonered 
than at any other period, owing to the many ere 
of Asiatic nations employed by him, independent of 
his Hebrew captives.” See Exopr. 

The process of manufacture indicated by the repre- 
sentations in the foregoing cuts does not materially 
differ from that which is still followed in the same 
country. The clay was brought in baskets from the 
Nile, thrown into a heap, thoroughly saturated with 
water, and worked up to a proper temper by the feet 
of the laborers. And here it is observable that the 
watering and tempering of the clay is performed en- 
tirely by the light-colored laborers, who are the cap- 
tives, the Egyptians being always painted red. This 
labor in such a climate must have been very fatiguing 
and unwholesome, and it consequently appears to have 
been shunned by the native ns, There is an 
allusion to the severity of this labor in Nahum ili, 14, 
15. The clay, when tempered, was cut by an instru- 
ment somewhat resembling the agricultural hoe, and 
moulded in an oblong trough; the bricks were then 
dried in the sun, and some, from their color, appear to 
have been baked or burned, but no trace of this opera- 
tion has yet been discovered in the monuments (Dr. 
W. C. Taylor's Bible IUustrated, p. 82), The writer 
ust cited makes the following pertinent remarke on 
the order of the king that the Ieraelites should collect 
the straw with which to compact (not burn) their 
bricks: ‘It is evident that Pharaoh did not require a 
physical impossibility, because the Egyptian reapers 
only cut away the tops of the grain. See AoricuL- 
tere. We must remember that the tyrannical Pha- 
raoh issued his orders prohibiting the supply of straw 
about two months before the time of harvest. If, 
therefore, the straw had not been usually left rtand- 
ing In the flelds, he would have shown himself an 
idiot os well as a tyrant; but the narrative shows 
us that the Israelites found the stems of tho last 
year's harvest standing in the flelds; for by the 
word ‘stubble’ (Exod, v, 12) the historian clearly 
means the stalks that remained from the last year's 
harvest. Still, the demand that they should com- 
plete thelr tale of bricks was one that scarcely could 
bo fulfilled, and the conduct of Pharaoh on this occa- 
slon is a perfect specimen of Oriental despotism.” 
—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s.v. See Eorrr. 

8. Jewish Bricks,—The Jews learned the art of brick- 
making in Egypt, and we find the use of ths brick-kiln 
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(j3>2, malben’) in David's time (2 Sam. xii, $1), and 
a complaint made by Isaiah that the people built altars 
of brick instead of unhewn stone as the law directed 
(Isa. Ixv,8; Exod, xx, 25). See Porrery. 

Brigonnet, Denis, son of the cardinal of St. 
Malo, was made successively bishop of Toulon and of 
St. Malo. He was a member of the Council of Pisa, 
1611, and of that of the Lateran, 1514. His reputation 
for virtue and kindness was very great; and toward 
the end of his life he gave up his episcopal office, for 
fear that he should not be able faithfully to full its 
duties In his old age. He died {n 1536,.—Hoefer, Biog. 
Générale, vil, 878. 

Brigonnet, Gafllaume, cardinal of St. Malo, be- 
gan his career under Louis XI, who, on his death-bed, 
commended him to his son Charles VIII. Under that 
monarch he became finance minister, and almost ruler 
of France. Having lost his wife, he added to his other 
honors the episcopacy, taking orders, it Is said, with 
the understanding that he should be made cardinal. 
At Rome he brought about a reconciliation between 
Charles and the pope, and the cardinal’s hat was his 
roward. On the death of Charles VIII he was dis- 
placed {n the French cabinet by Cardinal d'Amboise, 
and retired to Rome; but Louis XII employed him 
to get up @ connci) at Pisa composed of the cardinals 
opposed to Pope Julias II, in order to ‘reform the 
Church in ite head and members.” He obeyed, but 
was excommunicated by the pope and deprived of his 
purple, Leo X restored him. He died archbishop of 
Narbonne, 14th Deosmber, 1514.—Hoofer, Biog. Génd. 

vil, 877. 

Bri et, Guillaume, a Fronch bishop and 
quasi Reformer, was the son of the foregoing, and was 
born in Paris in 1470, His father trained bim fur the 
priestly office, and had ample opportunities to promote 
the son. ‘Rich benefices were heaped upon him. He 
was mace archdeacon of Rheims and of Avignon, then 
abbot of the same rich foundation of St. Germain which 
his father had obtained, and finally ho ontered the 

as bishop of Lodive, whence ho was trans- 
ferred to the see of Meanx, an important town in Bric, 
nearly thirty miles eastward of Paris, of which Bos. 
suet was, at a later day, bishop. Briconnet was a man 
of considerable learning, of singular fondness for the 
subtleties of a refined mysticism, and of a kind and 
gentle temper. While at Rome, whither he went as 
royal ambassador just before entering upon his duties 
as bishop of Meaux, he had become more and more 
convinced of the ‘bb reform which was needed 
throughout tbs whole Church, His first acts in his 
diocese were those ofa reformer, He called upon the 
ecclesiastics who, neglecting their charges, had been 
In the habit of spending their time in pleasure at the 
capital, to return to their pastoral duties, He took 
steps to initiate a reformation of manners and morals 
among the clergy. He forbade the Franciscan monks 
to enter the pulpits of the churches under his super- 
vision,” He invited from Paris, in 1521, Jacques Le- 
fovre, of Etaples (q. v.), and Farol (q. v.), who were 
employed in disseminating the N. Testament, and io 
preaching, throughout the diocese for nearly two years, 
Briconnet himself was very active; and once, preach« 
ing to hia people, warned them in these words: ‘' Even 
should I, your bishop, change my teaching, beware 
that yon change not with me.” But his perseverance 
was not equal to the occasion. The Franciscans, 
whom he had offended, ‘‘ called upon the Parisian Uni- 
versity and Parliament to interpose; and the bishop, 
who at first had given tokens of courage, and had ven- 
tured to denounce the doctors of theology as Pharisees 
and false prophets, at length wavered and trembled 
before the storm ho had raised. Throo years (1523- 
1625) witnessed tho gradual but sure progress of his 
ry from the profession of his convictions. Be- 

inning with the mere withdrawal of his 
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accorded to ‘the evangelical doctors,’ as they were 
called, to preach within his diocese, he ended by pre- 
siding over a synod of bie own clergy, in which the 
reading of the works of Luther was prohibited on pain 
of excommunication, and ly giving a public sanction 
to the abuses agninst which he had so loudly protested. 
The rapid advance of his conformity with the requisi- 
tions of the Papal Church was doubtless owing not a 
little to fresh complaints against his orthodoxy, and a 
summons to appear before an inquisitorial commission 
appointed by the Parliament, which, however, he suc- 
ceeded in satisfying in respect to his future, if not as 
to his past course. Meanwhile, although himself the 
instrument of peraecution in the hands of the fanatical 
portion of the French clergy, it is probable that Bri- 
gonnet still retained his carly sentiments, Such, at 
least, was the belief of the early reformers.”’ He died 
at his castle in Aimans, Jan, 25,1534, See Bretonneau, 
Hiist, General de la Maison de Brigonnet; Dyer, Life of 
Calvin, p. 20; Ranke, History of the Reformation, i, ' 
190; Baird, in Methodist Quarterly Review, 1864, p. 489. 


Bridaine or Brydane, Jacques, a celebrated 
French preacher, was born March 21,1701, at Chuslan 
(department of the Gard). Ho first studied at the 
Jesuits’ College at Avignon, and afterward at the Con- 
gregation of the Missions of Sainte-Croiz. His teach- 
ers soon saw that he gave indications of extraordinary 
eloquence, and they exercised his talent by causing 
him to catechise the children. After receiving first 
orders, he was sent to Aiguemortes to preach during 
Lent. Finding the people slow in attending church 
on Ash-Wednesday, he sallied forth in his surplice, 
ringing a bell; and no sooner had he gathered a crowd 
than he commenced to pour upon them the thunders 
of his eloquence, which soon produced silence, atten- 
tion, and terror. At that time he had written but 
three sermons; and he began to extemporise with so 
great success that be finished his Lent series in that 
way. He was afterward sent as a missionary into the 
Cevennes, Provence, Languedoc, Le Comptat d'Avig- 
non, and other provinces. In 1744 he came to Paris, 
where, by bis eloquence, he caused the rich and power- 
ful to tremble, Cardinal Maury has preserved the fa- 
mous exordium of this preacher on the subject of eter- 
nity, In the charch of St. Sulpice, before an imposing 
congre; : “Eh! savez-vous ce que c'est que |'eter- 
nité? C'est une pendule dont lo balancier dit et redit, 
Bans cesse, ces deux mots seulement, dans le silence des 
tombeauz, ' Toujours; Jamais!/—Jamais; Toujours!’ Et 
toujours pendant ces effroyaples révolutions, un réprou- 
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riod it became general, and ft is spoken of with 1p 
proval by the fathers of the 4th and bth centuries. Chrr- 
sostom mentions the ceremony as follows: ‘‘ Crests 
are therefpre put upon their heads as symbols of vie- 
tory ;"" i.e. it was supposed that the betrothed person 
had, before nuptials, striven virtaously against Fi) 
manner of uvcleanness (Chrysostom, fom. JX in} 
Tim.). It appears, therefore, that the bonor of crown- 
Ing waa not given to fornicators when they married ; 
nor was the ceremony used in second o¢ third mat- 
riages, because, though not held to be unlawful, ther 
were not reckoned as honorable as first marriages. 
“The chaplets were usually made of myrtle, olive, am 
aranth, rosemary, and evergreens, intermingled with 
cypress and vervain. The crowa, appropriately so call- 
ed, was made of olive, myrtle, and rosemary, v: 
with flowers, and sometimes with gold and si} ver, pearls. 
precious stones, etc. These crowns were constructed 
in the form ofa pyramid or tower. Both the bride ani 
the bridegroom were crowned in this manner, tozethr 
with the groomsman and the bride-maid. The bride 
frequently appeared in church thus attired om the day 
when proclamation of the banns was made. Chap 
lets were not worn by the in case of seccad 
marriage, nor by those who had been guilty of im- 
propriety before marriage. In the Greek Church the 
chaplets were imposed by the officiating minister. He 
placed the nuptial crowns, which had been Tying oa 
the altar, first upon the head of the bridegroom and 
then upon that of the bride, saying, ‘This servant of 
the Lord hereby crowns this handmaid of the Lord in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, world without end, Amen.’ This cere 
mony was followed by prayers, doxologies, and the 
reading of the Scriptures, particularly Ephes. v, 20-33, 
and Jobn ii, 1-11, and the alternate prayers of the 
priest and the deacon. Upon the eighth day the mar- 
ried pair present themeelves again in the church, whea 
the minister, with appropriate prayer, lays off the nup- 
tial crown, and dismisses them with a blessing.”” In 
the Western Church veils gradually took the place of 
bridal crowns, though both are sometimes used. In 
Germany the wreaths are atill very generally ased.— 
Coleman, Ancient Christianity, ch. xxiv, § 4; Bing- 
ham, Orig. Ecoles, bk, xxil, ch. iv, § 6; Herrog, Real 
Encyk. il, 846; Siegel, Hand). der Alterthiemer, ii, 13. 


Bridal Ring. See Rixo. 

Bride, St. See Batpoer. 

Bride (Mb, kallak’; viugn; both also “ daugh- 
ter-in-law'’), See BarpscRoom. j 


vé s'ecrie: ‘Quelle heure est 1?" ot la voix d'une autre 
misérable lui répond, ‘ L’éernité’?” “Do you know 
what eternity is? It is a pendulum, ever swinging, 
and, as it vibrates, saying, amid the silence of the 
tombs, Forever, never ; » never. And cver, as 
these vibrations keep their ceaseless motion, a wretch. 
ed voice may be heard from the condemned, IVhut hour 
ts i? and another condemned soul replies, Evermity.” 
But Poujoulat (in bis Cardinal Maury, sa vie et sea 
aeuvres, Paris, 1859) asserts that this famous exordium 
is not Bridaine'’s after all, but that {t can be clearly 
proved to be Maury’s own composition! Bridaine 
died of the stone, Dec. 22,1767. He has left some 
Cantiques Spirituele & (usage dea missions du diocdse 
@ Alais, which in 1812 had gone through forty-seven 
editions, The abbé Carron wrote his life under the 
title Le Bfodale des Prétres (Paris, 1804, 12mo). His 
Sermons appeared at Avignon (1823, 5 vols, 12mo). 


Bridal Crown or Wreath (orepavepc). T 
crown o pair about to he married with a garland of 
Blowers, or even of metals and precious stones, is a very 
ancient part of the marriage ceremony, both in pa- 
ganism and Christendom. Tho usage was adopted in 
the early Church, but not without opposition. Tertul- 
lian called it ‘‘an idolatrous rite’ (De cor. mikit. c, 
13-15. See also Justin, Apol.c. ix), At a later pe- 


Bride-chamber (vue), a bridal room (Said. 
xorwy) where the nuptial bed was asually 
‘in the house of the bridegroom, whither the bride was 
brought in procession. See Wepptxc. It occurs 
only in the New Testament, in the phrase ‘sons of 
the bride-chamber" (Matt, ix, 15; Mark fi, 19; Luke 
v, 4), These were the companions of the bridegroom, 
bridemen, called by the Greeks pargaymphs (Rabbin. 
ees just ae the bride bad aleo her companions 
or bridemalds (Matt. xxv, 1-12). See MARRIAGE. 

Bridegroom (iN, chathan’, also ‘' son-in-lew;"” 
vuppioc). In the typical language of Scripture, the 
love of the Redeemer to the Church is vividly alladed 
to in the ex “the bride, the Lamb's wife’ 
(Rev, xxi, 9). Christ himself is also called “the 
bridegroom’’ in the same sense (John iii, 29). The 
figure, under various and extended forma, is of fre 


}4 quent occurrence in the O, T., to denote the union be 


tween Jehovah and the Jewish nation. See Caxn- 
CLES; NuPTIALs. 
Bride-maid, Bride-man. See Pananruru. 
Bridge (yigupa, 2 Macc. xii, 18) does not occur in 
the canonical Scriptures unless indirectly in the prop- 
er pame Gestur (q. v.), 8 district in Bashan north-east 


of the Sea of Galilee. Not far from this region still 
exista the most noted artificial stone bridge in Pales- 


tine. It is mentioned by B. de la Brocquitre A.D. 
1432, and a portion of one by Arcalf, A.D. 700 (Early 
Trav. in Pal. p. 8, 800; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 315; Rob- 
inson, Researches, iii, 361). It crosses the Upper Jordan 
about two miles below the lake Huleh. The river hero 
flows rapidly through a narrow bed; and here from 
the most remote ages has lain the high-road to Damas- 
cus from all parts of Palestine, which renders it like- 
ly that a bridge existed at this place in very ancient 
times, althouxh of course not the one which is now 
standing. The bridze is called ‘Jacob's Bridge” 
(Jissr Yakoub), from a tradition that it marks the spot 
where the patriarch Jacob crossed the river on bis re- 
turn from Padan-Aram. But it is also sometimes call- 
ed Jissr Beni Yokoub, ‘‘the Bridge of Jacob's Sons,” 
which may suggest that the name is rather derived 
from some Arab tribe called the Beni Yakoub. It 
is still oftener termed, however, Jur Benat Yakoub, 
“Bridge of Jacob’s Daughters.” The bridge is a 
very solid structure, well built, with a high curve in 
the middle like all the Syrian bridges, and is com- 
posed of three arches in the usual style of these fub- 
rics. Close by it on the east is a khan much frequent~- 
ed by travellers, built upon the remains of a fortress 
which was erected hy the Crusaders to command the 
passage of the Jordan. A few soldiers are now sta- 
tioned here to collect a toll upon all the laden beasts 
which cross the bridge, 

Permanent bridges over water do not appear to have 
been used by the Israelites in their earlier times, but 
we have frequent mention made of fords, and of their 
military importance (Gen. xxxii, 22; Josh, ii, 7; 
Tudg. iit, 28; vii, 24; xii, 6; Ise, xvi, 2), West of 
the Jordan there are few rivers of importance (Amm. 
Mare. xiv, 8; Reland, p. 284); and perhaps the policy 
of the Jews may have discouraged intercourse with 
neighboring tribes, for it seems unlikely that the skill 
of Solomon’s architects was unable to construct a 
bridge, Though the arch (q, v.) was known and used 
in Egypt as early as the 15th century B.C, (Wilkin- 
son, ii, 302 aq.; Birch, i, 14), the Romans were the firet 
constructors of arched bridges. They made bridges 
over the Jordan and other rivera of Syria, of which 
remains still exist (Stanley, Palest. p. 296; Irby and 
Mangles, p. 90, 91, 92, 142, 143). There are traces of 
ancient bridges across the Jordan above and below 
the Lake of Gennesareth, and also over the Arnon and 
other rivers which enter the Jordan from the east; and 
tome of the winter torrents which traverse the west- 
ernmost plain (the plain of the coast) are crossed hy 
bridges, also the Litany, the Owely,etc. Bot the old- 
tet of these appears to be of Roman origin, and some of 
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More recent date (see Thom. 
ron, Land and Book, i, 62, 122, 
253). The Chaldee paraphrase 
renders “ gates,"' in Nahum ii, 
6, ‘‘ bridges,” where, however, 
dikes or weirs are to be under- 
stood, which, being burst by 
2 inundation, destroyed the walls 
of Nineveh (Diod, fi, 27). Ju- 
das Maccabeus is said to have 
intended to make a bridge in 
order to besiege the town of 
Casphor or Caepis, situate near 
a lake (2 Macc. xil, 18). Jo. 
- sephus (Ant, v, 1, 3), speaking 
of the Jordan at the time of 
the passage of the Israelites, 
says it had never been bridged 
before (obx éZevero xpdrepor), 
as if in his own time bridges 
had been made over it, which 
under the Romans was the 
case, In Isa, xxxvii, 25, "4p, 
dig for water, is rendered by the Sept, ‘‘to bridge,” ag 
pay riOnu. The bridge (yipuga) connecting the Tem- 
ple with the upper city of which Josephus speaks (War, 
vi, 6,2; Ant. xv, 11, 5) seems to have Leen an arched 
viaduct (Robinson, i, 425; also new ed, ili, 224). See 
JeRvsaLem. Herodotas (i, 186) de<cribes a bridge 
consisting of stone piers, with planks luid across, built 
by Nitocris B.C. cire. 600, connecting the two portions 
of Babylon (see Jer. li, 81, 82; 1, 88), and Diodorus 
speaks of an arched tunnel under the Euphrates (il, 9). 
Bridges of boats are described also by Herodotus (iv, 
88; vil, 36; comp. Asch. Pers. 69, Avddecpog oxedia) 
and by Xenophon (Angab, il, 4,12). A bridge over the 
Zab, made of wicker-work connecting stone piers, is 
described by Layard (i, 192), a mode of construction 
used also in South America.—Kitto; Smith. 
Bridge, Jonathan D.,a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Northfield, Muss., 1812, converted 
at seventeert, and entered the itinerant ministry in the 
New England Conference 1834. After filling a num- 
ber of important stations, he was made presiding elder 
in 1854, and died 1856. By his energy, industry, and 
ability, he made up to a large extent for a deficient 
education, and rose to be a good scholar, and was 
“long an honor and ornament” to the Conference, 
As a preacher he was earnest and ardent to a degree 
beyond his physical stresgth, His impulsive temper- 
ament made him also a vigorous, though not always a 


careful writer. He wrote largely for periodicals.— 


Minutes of Conference, vi, 241; Sherman, New Eng- 
land Divines, p. 360. 

Bridge, William, a Non-conformist divine, was 
born in 1600, and educated at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. After preaching in Essex and Norwich, 
he was silenced for non-conformity and went to Rotter- 
dam, where he was pastor in Robinson’s Congrega- 
gational church. Returning to England, he obtained 
a church at Yarmouth in the time of the Long Parlis- 
ment, but was ejected in 1662, He died 1670. He 
was a learned and industrious man: in theology a Cal- 
vinist. His Works, consisting chiefly of sermons, were 
first collected in 1649 (4 vols. 4to), before his death. 
A new and complete edition has recently appeared 
(Lond. 1845, 5 vols, 8vo), See Calamy, Ayected Min- 
isters, il, 478. 

Bridge Brethren (Fratres pontifices, Freres pon- 
tifes), the name of a fraternity founded toward the 
end of the 12th century by St, Benedict after his 
building the bridge of Avignon. They were to serve 
in hospitals when needed, but were more especially 
Intended to devote themselves to the building of 
bridges and roads. In this capacity they did great 
service in the south and east of France, directing the 
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workmen, working themselves, and often defraying | Nature fo the Physical Condition of Man (Lond. 1837, 
the expenses out of their own funds or by collections. 8vo). 8. By the Rev. William _Whewell, Astromomg 
They were officially recognised by Pope Clement I1I, | and General Physics considered with Reference to Nats- 
organized on the plan of the knightly orders, and each | ral (Lond, 1889, 8vo). 4. By Sir Charies 


brothor was distinguished by wearing a small hammer 
on the breast. They did not altogether disappear be- 
fore 1789, although their efficiency ceased long before 
that time. See Recherches hist, sur les Fréres pontifes 
(Par. 1818). 4 
Bridget (Briain or Brive), a Romish ssint, and 
the patroness of Ireland, was born about the middle of 
the 5th century, Marvellous and absurd accounts of 
her miracles are given in the modern lives of her. Her 
festival {s observed on Febr. 1, on which day, A.D. 521 


or 523, she is sald to have died, See Mant’s History | Nc 


of the Irich Church, vol. i, p. 68; vol. ii, p. 145. 
Bridget (Briarrra or Brrarrra), a saint of the 
Romish Calendar, and daughter of Birgir, prince of 
Sweden. She was born in 1804, and married Ulpho, 
prince of Nericia, in Sweden, by whom she had eight 
children. After the birth of these Bridget and her 
husband resolved to lead a life of continence. They 
undertook a pilgrimage to Comfwstella; and Ulpho 
died shortly after thelr return to Sweden, in 1844. 
Bridget then built the great monastery of Wastein, in 
the diocese of Linképing, in which she placed sixty 
nuns, and, separated from them entirely, thirteen 
friars, priests, in honor of the twelve apostles and St. 
Paul, four deacons, representing the four doctors of 
the Church, and eight Isy brothers. See Briget- 
cimes, Bridget, having made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, died at Rome on her return, July 23, 1873. 
She was canonized by Bonifacius IX, Oct. 7, 1391, and 
her festival appointed to be kept on the day follow- 
ing. Her Romish biographers tell of many i 
which she ia said to have had concerning the sufferings 
of our Saviour, and about political affairs. John de 
Torquemada, by order of the Council of Basle, exam- 
ined the book of Bridget’s revelations, and declared it 
to be profitable for the instruction of the faithful (?). 
It was consequently confirmed by the Council of Basle 
and the popes Gregory XI and Urban VI, but Bene- 
dict XIV Vil wpiaave this confirmation as meaning only 
that the book contained nothing contrary to the doc. 
trines of the Roman Church. Her Revelations were 
published, Lobeck, 1492, and Rome, 1848.—Butler, Lives 
Oo Saints, Oct. 8; Hammerich, Leben Brigitta's (1863). 
Bridgetines. Seo Braiorrrines. : 


Bridgewater Treatises. The last Earl of 
Bridgewater (who died tn 1829), by his will, dated 
February 25, 1825, left £8000 to bo at the disposal of 
the president of the Royal Society of London, to be 
paid to the person or persons nominated by him to 
write, print, and publish 1000 copies of a work “On 
the power, wisdom, and goodness of God, as manifest- 
ed in the creation; Wustrating such work by all rea- 
sonable arguments, as, for instance, the variety and 
formation of God’s creatures in the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms, the effect of digestion, the con- 
struction of the hand of man, and an infinite varioty 
of other arguments ; as also by discoveries, ancient and 
modern, in arts, sclences, and the whole extent of Lit- 
erature."’ He also desired that the profits arising from 
the sale of the works eo published should be paid to 
the authors of the works, The then president of the 
Royal Society, Davies Gilbert, requested the aasist- 
ance of the Archbishop of Canterbury and of the Bishop 
of London in determining on the best modo of carrying 
into effect the intentions of the testator, Acting with 
their advice, he appointed elght gentlemen to write 
Be) treatises on the different branches of the sub- 
ject, which treatises have been published, and aro as 
follows: 1. By the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D., The 
Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and Intel- 
lectual Constitution of Man (Claagow, 1889, 2 vols. 8vo). 
2. By Joho Kidd, M.D., The Aduptation of External 


! Bell, The Hand, ite Mechanism and Vital Endowments, 
‘as evincing Desgn (Lond. 1887, 8vo), 5. By Peter 
\Mark Roget, M.D., Animal and Vegetable Physiology, 
considered with Reference to Natural T. (Lond. 
1840, 2 vols, 8vo), 6. By the Rev. Dr. Buckland, (5 
Geology and Mineralogy (Lond. 1887, 2 vols. 8vo). 7. 
| By the Rev. William Kirby, On the History, Hatss«, 
and Instincts of Animals (Lond. 1835, 2 vols. 8vo). = *. 
By William Prout, M.D., Chemistry, Meteorology, ard 
the Function of Digestion, considered with Reference 
‘atural T' (Lond, 1884, 8vo). All these trea- 
tises bave been reprinted in a cheaper form as a por- 
tion of Bohn’'s ‘Standard Library,” and the most of 
them had before this been republished in America 
(Phila. 7 vole. 8yo). A German translation of them 
has been published at Stuttgardt (1836-1838, 9 vols.}. 
Bridle (prop. j', re’sen, a halter, laa. xxx, 28; 
hence generally a rein, Pea. xxxil, 9; Job xxx, 11; 
specially the jaws, Job xli, 5 [18]; also 302, sue’they, 
2 Kings xix, 28; Prov. xxvi,8; Isa. xxvii, 29; strict 
ly the bit, as rendered in Psa, xxxli, 9; 90 yadewer, 
Rev. xiv, 20; 1 Esdr. iii, 6; 2 Macc. x, 29; ‘ bit.'” 
James iii, 3; likewise yakwaywyiw, to curd, James i, 26; 
ili, 2; once DIOMD, machsom’, a muzzle, Psa, xxix, 2), 
the headstall and reins by which a rider governs his 
horse (Psa, xxxii,9). In connection with Isa. xxxvii, 
29, it is remarkable to find from Theodoret that it was 
customary to fix a sort of bridle or muzzle of leather 
on refractory slaves. Even freemen were thus treat. 
ed when they became prisoners of war, See Zepr- 
K1AH. Thus, when Cambyses conquered Egypt, the 
son of the Egyptian monarch, with ten thousand other 
youths of the highest rank, were condemned to death, 
and were conducted to execution in ion with 
ropes around their necks and bridles in their mouths 
(Herodotus, ili, 14). Compare the act of Benladad’s 
‘princes’ in putting halters about their heads in token 
of submission to Ahab (1 Kinga xx, 82). According 
to Layard (ii, 275), the Assyrians ornamented their 
bridles in a high degree; but in their trappings and 
harneas the Kouyunjik horses differ completely from 
those represented in the bas-reliefs of Nimroud: their 
heads were generally surmounted by an arched crest, 
and bells or tassels were hung around their necks ; or, 
as at Khorsabad, high plumes, generally three in num- 
ber, rose between their ears. See Horse. ; 


Head-dress of an ancient Assyrian Riding-horaa, 


The restraints of God's providence are metaphori- 
cally called his “bridle” and ‘‘book” (2 Kings xix, 
' 28). The “bridle in the jaws of the people causing 
| them to err” (Isa. xxx, 28) is God's permitting the As. 
‘ sytians to he directed by foolish counsels, that ther 
might never finish their intended purpose against Je- 


BRIEF 


rusalem (Isa, xxxvil, 39). The restraints of law and 
humanity are called @ bridle, and to let it loose is to 
act without regurd to these principles (Job xxx, 11). 


Brief (Lat. breve, used in later Latin for a writ- 
ing or letter). Brig; ical are pontitical letters 
from the court of Rome, subscribed by the secre- 
tary of briefs, who is usually a bishop or cardinal. 
They differ in many respects from bulls. Briefs are 
issued from the Roman court by the apostolic secre- 
tary, sealed by the fisherman’s ring with red wax; 
bulls are issued by the apostolic chancellor, under a 
seal of lead, having on one side impressed the likeness 
of St, Peter and St. Paul, and on the other tho name 
of the reigning pope. Briefs are written on fine and 
white skins ; bulls on those that are thick and coarse. 
Briefs are written in Roman character, in o legible and 
fair manner; bulls, though in Latin, aro in old Gothic 
characters, without line or stop. Briefs aro dated 4 die 
nativitatis; bulls, & die tncarnationis. Briefs have the 
date abbreviated; bulls have it at full length. Briefs 
begin with the name of the pope, thus, ‘‘Clemens, Papa 
XU,” etc.; bulls begin with the words ‘ (Clemens) 
Episcopus servus " by way of distinct heading. 
Briefs may be issued before the pope's coronation, 
but bulls not till afterward. Both are equally acts 
of the pope; but a greater weight is generally attach- 
ed to the bull, on account of ite more formal character, 
See Bout. 


Brier is the rendering in the Auth. Vers. of the 
following words in certain , most of them be- 
ing rendered “thorn” in others. See Tuorx. 

1, PIM, che’deb (from its #ing.ng), Mic. vil, 4; 
“thorn,"’ Prov. xv, Lh apparently the Arabic chadzk, 
thouglit to be the Melongena spinosa, i, e, Solanum in- 
sanum of Linn., or ‘prickly mad-apple” (Abulfadli, 
ap. Celsii Hierob. i, 40 9q.), From both passages it 
appears that the Heb, word denotes a species of thorn 
shrubs which were used for enclosures or hedges. Yet 
this characteristic is much too general to determine 
from it with any preciaion what particular species of 
thorny plants is denoted by the Hebrew word, But 
the plant whose fruit is the love-apple or mad-~apple 
(a species of small melon) is of the family of night- 
shades (solanem), and not nt all suitable for making a 
hedge. 

2. 1b, eallon’ (‘thorn,” Ezek. il, 6), or }i20, ail- 
lon’ (a0 called as being a pendulous or twig-like extrem- 
ity), Ezek. xxviil, 24; prop. a , such as are 
found on the shoots of the palm-tree, and called in 
Arabic sullan, being the thorns that precede the put- 
ting forth of the foliage and branches, 

8. "D0, sirpad”, in Isa. lv, 18; ‘instead of the 
brier shall come up the myrtle-tree.” The Sept. has 
xévuta, which is a strong-smelling plant of the endive 
kind, flea-bane, Inula helenium, Linn, (Aristotle, Litst. 
An, iv, 8,28; Diosc. til, 126), The Peshito has eetur, 
sctureia, savory, wild thyme, Thymus serpyllum, a plant 
growing in great abundance in the desert of Sinai ac- 
cording to Burckhardt (Syr. li), Gesenius (Thes. 8, v.) 
rejects both these on etymological grounds, and pre- 
fers urtica (the rendering of the Vulg.) or nettle, con- 
sidering the Heb, name to be a compound of £90, to 
burn, and TBD, to sting. He also notices the opinion 
of Ewald (Gram. Crit, p. 620) that Sirapi album, the 
be mustard, is the plant spree? the ee rym 
of, Simonis, who compares the Syriac name 
plant, shephda. 

4, "793, shamir’ (from ite sharpness), the most fro- 
quent term, and always so rendered (Isa. v, 6; vii, 
28, 24, 26; ix, 18; x, 17; xxvil, 4; xxxil, 18), ap- 
parently a collective term for thorny Oriental shrubs ; 
comp. the Arabic shamura, the Egyptian thorn-tree, 
Tt is merely spoken of as springing up in desolated 
lands; in two passages (x, 17; xxvii, 4), it is put 
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metaphorically for troublesome men. Tho Sept. ron- 
a usually deaxSa, sometimes ydprog or dypworog 
npa. 

5. In Heb. vi, 8, the Gr. word is rpiBodo¢ (three 
pronged), tribulus, the land (*thistle,"” Matt. 
vii, 16), a low thorny shrub, 20 called from the resem- 
Bisoee of probe to dens military ‘‘ crow-foot,"” an 
instrument wn on ground to im cay: 3 
the Trine terenteOfisnana at 

Neither of the remaining Heb. words so rendered ap- 
pear to designate any species of plant. One of theso is 
BPI, barkanim’ (Judg. viii, 7, 16; Sept. merely 
Grecizes Bapxavin:), mentioned as one of the instru- 
ments by which Gideon punished the elders of Suc- 
coth; probably threshii iges, 80 called from the bot- 
tom being set with flint-stonez, which tho word seems 
prop. to denote, Tho other is O°390, earabim’ (ap- 
parently from the Chald. root 350, to be refractory), 
tebela, which aro compared with thorna, Ezek. ii, 6 
(Sept. rapotorjaovery, as if for 330; Vulg. incredwli), 
Some of the rabbins understand thorns, and Castell 
(in his Lez, Heptagl.)’renders nettles; but the other in- 
terpretation is defended by Celsius (Hierod. ii, 222). 

Brigandine is an old English word, aignifying a 
coat of scale armor, but now obsolete in this sense; 
used in Jer. xlvi, 4; li, 3, for the Heb. 51°70, siryon’ 
(occurring only in these passages), doubtless the same 
as the 71°", shiryon’, a ‘coat of mail’ (1 Sam. xvil, 
6, 88) or coreelet. See BREASTPLATE, 

Brigitta. See Brincer. 

Brigittines (Brearrrixes or BRIDGETTINES), a 
monastic order in the Roman Chorch, also called Ordo 
Saloatoris, founded in 1844 by Brigitta (Birgitta or 
Briveet) at Wadstena, in Sweden, and confirmed in 
1870 by Urban V. The nuns and monks lived to- 
gether under one roof, yet without seeing each other, 
There were to be in every convent 60 nuns, 18 priests 
(in honor of the twelve apostles and St. Paul), four 
deacons (to represent Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory, 
and Jerome), and 8 lay brothers. They lived on alma, 
were principally devoted to the worship of the Virgin 
Mary, and were governed by an abbess, who was as- 
sisted by a confessor chosen among the priests, Doth 
sexes wore gray cowls; the nuns a crown of three 
white stripes with five red spots, the monks red and 
white crosses, Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Germany, Portugal, and several other countries had 
convents of this order, most of which were swept away 
by the Reformation. England had only one convent, 
the Sion House, founded by Henry V in 1413, sup- 
pressed by Henry VIII, restored by Queen Mary, and 
again suppressed by Elizabeth. The most celebrated 
member of this order was John Cécolampadius, the 
celebrated reformer of Switzerland. At present the 
Brigittine monks are entirely extinct, while a few 
convents, inhabited by nuns only, were still found in 
1860 in Bavaria, Poland, Holland, and England. A 
congregation of Brigittino (or Birgittan) nuns of the 
Recollection was founded in the seventeenth century 
by Marla of Escobar at Valladolid, in Spain, which in 
the eighteenth century had four convents.—Febr, Gesch, 
der Monchsorden, nach Henrion, i, 418 eq.; Butler, Lives 
of Saints, Oct, 8; Helyot, Ord. Religieur, 1, 484 6q. 

Brim, M¥p, hateh’, the extremity or edgo of the 
water, Josh, iil, 15; Mp'y, eaphah’, the lip or rim of a 
cup or basin, 1 Kings vii, 28, 26; 2 Chron. iv, 2, 5; 
dvus, up to the top of a vessel, John fi, 7. 

Brimstone (M"" BR, gophrith’; Ociov, sulphur), 
The Hebrew word is connected with “Pi, go’pher, ren- 
dered “ gopher-wood’’ in Gen, vi, 14, and probably 
signified in the first instance the gum or recin that ex- 
uded from that tree; hence it was transferred to all 
inflammable substances, and especially to sulphur—a 
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well-known simple mineral substance, crystalline and ! chosen moderator of the Dover Association of Bapeist 
fusible, but without a metallic basie, It ie exceed-| Churches. He died Dec. 1, 1848. His publicati-ns 
inzly inflammable, and when burning emits # peculiar! are, A History of the Bible, 8vo; A Catechisoe 3A Firm 
suffocating smell, It is foand in great abundance | of Church Discipline; The Dover and Virginia Collecticas 
near volcanoes and mineral wells, more ‘Hymns ; and various Letters and Sermons.—Spragw, 
near hot wells, and it is epread nearly over the whole | Annuls, vi, 290; Jeter’s Memoir. 

earth, In Gen, xix, 24, 26, we are told that the cities! Brocardo, Jacoro, a native of Venice, who be 
of the plain were destroyed by # rain (or storm) of fire | cameo Protestant in the beginning of the sixteenth ceo- 
and brimstone, There is nothing incredible in this,|)tury, He wes of a visionary turn, and sought to show 
even if we suppose natural agencies only were em-| that the principal events of his time had been 

ployed in it, The soil of that region abounded with | ed in the Bible. He labored to effect a union of a} 
sulphur and bitamen; and the kindling of such » mase | Protestant states, at the head of which his plan was to 


of combustible materials through voleante action or 
by lightning from heaven, would cause a conflagration 
sufficient not only to engulf the cities, but also to de- 
stroy the surface of the plain, so that “the smoke of 
the country would go up as the smoke of a furnace,” 
and tho sea, rushing tn, would convert the plain into 
a tract of waters. See Sopom. Small lumps of sul- 
phur are still found in many places on the shores of 
the Dead Sea. See Sutruon. The word brimstone 


is often figuratively used in the Scriptures (apparently |S" 


with more or less reference to the above signal exam- 
ple) to denote punishment and destruction (Job xviii, 
15; Isa, xxx, 83; xxxiv,9; Deut. xxix, 23; Psa. xi, 
6; Ezek. xxxviii, 22). Whether the word is used lit- 
erally or not in the es which describe the future 
and everlasting punishment of the wicked, wo may be 
sure that it resses all which the human mind can 
conceive of excraciating torment (Rev, xiv, 10; xix, 
20; xx, 10; xxi, 8). See Heri. 

Brinks, some Heb. words elsowhero rendered some- 
times ‘* brim” (q. v.). 


. Brisbane, a town of Eastern Australia, New South 
Wales, and see of a bishop of tho Charch of England, 


place Henry [V of France. He wrote a Mystical and 
Prophetical Interpretation of Genesis (Leyden, 154, ito), 
and a similar Jnterpretatio of Leviticus (8vo). He 
died at Nuremberg in 1600.— Landon, Ecclesiastical 
Dictionary, ii, 416. 

Brock, Joan, a gationsl minister, was « 
native of Stradbrook, Suffolk Co., Eng. His paren 
came to New England when be was about 17. He 
uated at Harvard 1646, He preached at Rowler 
and the, Isle of Shoals, which place he left to ve ordain- 
ed pastor at Redding, 1662, where he lived until his 
death, June 18, 1688. He was eminent for piety aod 
neefulness.—Sprague, Annals, i, 134. 

Brodhead, Jacob, D.D., a minister of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, was born at Marblehead, New 
York, in 1782. He graduated at Union College, where 
he became a tutor in 1802, In 1804 he became pasur 
of the Reformed Dutch Church at Rhinebeck, and was 
afterward succeasively one of the pastors of the Colle 
iate Church of New York City in 1809, of the 
First Reformed Dutch Church of Philadelphia, which 
he established in 1818, and of the church in Broom 
Street, Now York, in 1826. In 1887 he became pastor 


which was erected in 1859. The town ceased to be | of a church at Flatbush; in 1841 he removed to Broak- 
penal settlement in 1842, and has since become a thriv-|lyn as minister of tho Central Reformed Protestant 
ing place. The number of tho clergy in 1859 was | Dutch Charch of that city. He relinquished pastoral 
seven. Seo Clrgy List for 1860 (London, 1860, 8vo). | service in 1847, and died at Springfield, Mass., June 


See AusTRALIA, 


6th, 1855. Great tenderness of feeling characterized 


Brison, Saxve, born in Frederick county, Vir- | his preaching and his pastoral intercourse. 


ginia, in 1797, entered the Baltimore Conference of the 


Brodhead, John, a Methodist Episcopal minister 


Methodist Episcopal Church in 1821, and labored in its | of importance, born in Monroe Co., Penn., Uct. 22,1770. 


ranks with great acceptance and success until his death | travelled two 


from 1794, in N. J. and Md., emi- 


at Baltimore, Oct, 18, 1853. He was twice presiding | grated to New England in 1796, and was a pioneer and 


elder: 1838-141 of the Rock’ 
1848 of the Northumberland district. 
character was noble and elevated, and his ministry 


eminently actoptable and useful.—Minates of Confer- | He died April 7, 1838. He was a‘ 


ences, Vv, 831. 


ington district, and 1845—| founder of Methodism there and in Canada. In Ir1] 
His personal|he settled at New Market, N. H. He was several 


times elected member of Congress from N. Hampsbire. 
‘good man,”’ and ~s 
prince in Israel.''—AMinutes of Conferences, vi, 579; 


Bristcl, in Gloucestershire, England, tho seat of a| Stevens's Memorials; Sprague, Annals, vil, 240, 


bishopric of the Church of England, founded by Henry 
VILL, who In 1542 converted the abbey-church of the 
Augustine monks into » cathedral, dividing the abbey 
lands between the bishop and the chapter, which he 
made to consist of a dean and six secular canons or 
prebendarics. The church was also served by an 
archdeacon, six minor canons, a deacon and subdeacon, 
six lay clerks, and alx choristers. This see is now 
united to that of Gloucester, and the bishop is styled 
of Gloucester and Bristol. The last bishop of Bristol, 
Dr, Allen, was transferred to Ely in 1886, The 
ent bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (1861) is Charles 
Baring, consecrated 1856, 

Britain. See Exovanp, Cxurcn or, 

Broad Church. See ExoLanp, Cuvrcn or. 

Broaddus, Axprew, a Baptist minister, was born 
in Caroline county, Virginia, in 1770. At eighteen, 
against his father’s commands, he joined the Baptiste 
and began to preach, Being ordained in 1791, he la- 
bored for the rest of his life (except six months in 
Richmond) in the counties of Caroline, King and 
Queen, and King William, in Virginia, though often 


Broidered, prop. MEP, rikmoh’, variegated work 
or embroldery; once (Exod. xxvill, 4) PRU, sah 
bets’, tesselated staff, i. e. cloth (byssus), woven in 
checker-work, See EmBROIDEEY, 

The “ broidered hair" (rAéiyya, Hoist) of 1 Tim. i. 
9, refers to the fashionable custom among the Romana 
ladies of wearing the hair pla and fixed with crisp 
ing-pins (comp. 1 Pet. ili, 8). ‘The Eastern females.” 
says Sir J. Chardin, ‘wear their hair very lon, and 
divided into a number of tresses, In , the L- 


Pres- | dies have their hair hanging down to the ground. which, 


after they have collected into one lock, they bind and 
plat with ribbons, The women nourish their hair with 
great fondness, which they endeavor to lengthen, by 
tufts of silk, down to the heels." See Hzap-press. 
Brokesby, Francta, an English Non-jnror, was 
born at Stoke in Leicestershire 1687, and educated st 
Cambridge. He afterward received holy orders, and 
became rector of Rowley in Yorkshire, He followed 
the fortunes of the Non-jurors, and died in 1715, His 
works are, A Life of Jesus Christ:—A History of the 
Government af the Christian Church for the first three 


called to other and more important fields, In 1882, | Centuries and the Beginning of the Fourth (1712, 8vo):— 
and for many years afterward, Mr, Broaddas was! On Education (1710, 8vo):—A Life of Henry Dodwell 
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(1715; 2 vols. 12mo0). He is said to have assisted Nel- 
son in the compilation of his ‘‘Fasts and Festivals.” 
—Hook, Eecl, Biog, ili, 180; Landon, Ecol. Dict. ii, 416, 

Bromley, Tuosas, one of the English followers 
of Jacob Bobme (q. ¥.), was born in Worcester 1629, 
and was fellow of All-Soul’a, Oxford, in Cromwell's 
time. On the Restoration, he was deprived for non- 
conformity, and lived afterward with Pordaye (q. v.), 
with whom he joined the PHILaDELPHIAN (q. Vv.) 
Society of Mystics established by Jane Leade (q. v.). 
He wrote many mystical works, especially The Way 
to the Sabbath of Rest; Journey of the Children of Js- 
rael, etc. He went beyond Bdbme in pronouncing 
marriaze untit for perfect Christians. Bromley died 
in 1691. His works, in German, were published at 
Frankfort, 1719-82 (2 vols. 8vo).—Mosheim, Ch, Hist, 

481. 


Brood, voocia, a nest of young birds, e, g. of chick- 
ens (q. Y.), Luke xiii, 84. 


Brook (very generally 5m, nackal’ ; Sept. and N. | 22) 


T. ytipappoc), rather a forrent. It is applied, 1. to 
small streams arising from  subterraneous spring and 
flowing through a doep valley, such as the Arnon, Jab- 
bok, Kidron, Sorek, etc., and also the brook of the wil- 
lows, mentioned in [sa. xv, 7; 2, to winter-torrents ari- 
sing from rains, and which are soon dried up in the 
warm season (Job vi, 15,19). Such is the noted river 
(brook) of Egypt eo often mentioned as at the south- 
ernmost border of Palestine (Nam. xxxiv, 5; Josh. 
xv, 4, 47); and, in fact, such are most of the brooks 
and streams of Palestine, which are numerous in win- 
ter and early spring, but of which very few survive 
the beyinning of the summer. 8, As this (Heb.) word 
is applied both to the valley in which a brook runs 
and to the stream itself, it is sometimes doubtfal which 
is meant (see Gesonius, Thes. p. 873). See Sracam. 

To deal ‘'deceitfully as a brook,”’ and to pass away 
‘tas the stream of brooks’ (Job vi, 15), le to deccive 
our friend when he most needs our help and comfort ; 
because brooks, being temporary streams, are dried up 
in the heats of summer, and thus the hopes of the tray- 
eller are disappointed (see Hackett's /ilustra. of Scrip- 
ture, p, 16), Seo River. 

Broth, P79, marak’, soup, Judz. vi, 19, 20; P40, 
parak’, fragments of bread over which broth is poured, 
Isa. lxv, 4. See EATING, 

Brother (Heb, My, ach [see AcH-]; Gr. ddeAgéc), 
a term ao variously and extensively applied in Scrip- 
ture that it becomes Important carefully to distinguish 
the different acceptations in which it is used. 1. It 
denotes a brother in the natural sense, whether the 
offspring of the same father only (Gen. xlil, 15; xliil, 
8; Judg, tx, 21; Matt. i, 2; Luke Sil, 1, 19), or of the 
samo mother only (Judg. vill, 19), or of the same fa- 
ther and mother (Gen. xlii, 4; xliv, 20; Luke vi, 14, 
etc.) 2. A near relative or kinaman by blood, e, g. a 
nophew (Gen. xiv, 16; xiii, 8; xxlv, 12, 15), or In 
goneral a cousin (Matt. xil, 46; John vil, 8; Acta 1, 
14; Gal. 1, 19), or even a hasband (Cant. iv, 9). 8. 
One of the same tribe (2 Sam, x, 18), 6. g. a fellow- 
Levite (Num. vili, 25; xvi, 10; Neh. iii, 1). 4. One 
born in the same country, descended from the same 
stock, o fellow-countryman (Judg,. xiv, 8; Ezek. ii, 
11; iv, 18; Matt, v, 47; Acts ili, 22; Heb, vii, 5), or 
even of a cognate people (Gen. ix, 26; xvi, 12; xxv, 
18; Num. xx, 14). 6, One of equal rank and dignity 
(Prov. xvili, 9; Matt. xxiii, 8), 6. Disciples, follow- 
ers, etc. (Matt. xxv, 40; Heb. il, 11,12). 7. One of 
the same faith (Isa. xvi, 10; Acts ix, 80; xi, 20; 1 
Cor, v, xi); from which and other texts it appears 
that the first converts to the faith of Jesus were known 
to each other by the title of brethren, till the name of 
Christians was given to them at Antioch (Acts xi, 26), 
8. An associate, colleague in office or dignity, etc. 
(Ezra ili, 2; 1 Cor. , 1; 2 Cor. J, 1, ete.). 9. One of 
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the same nature, a fellow-man (Gen. xiii, 8; xxvi, 81; 
Matt. v, 22, 28, 24; vil, 5; Heb. fi, 17; vili,11). 10, 
One beloved, i. ¢, a8 a brother, in a direct address (Acts 
il, 29; vi, 8; 1 Thess, v, 1). 11, An ally of o con- 
federate nation (Amos i, 9), 12, A friend or associate 
(Job vi, 15; comp. xix, 13; 1 Kings xix, 18; Neh, v, 
10, 14). 18, It is a very favorite Oriental metaphor, 
as in Job xxx, 29, ‘I am become ao brother to the 
jackals.’ 14. It is even applied (in the Heb.) to in- 
animate things in the phrase ' one another" (lit, a man 
hia brother), e. g. of the cherubim (Exod. xxv, 20; 
xxxvii, 9). The term is still used in the Kast with 
the same latitude (Hackett's JMustra. of Script. p, 118). 
The Jewish schools, however, distinguish between 
“brother” and “nelghbor;" “brother” meant an Is- 
raelite by blood, “neighbor” a proselyte. They al- 
lowed neither title to the Gentiles; but Christ and the 
apostles extended the name “brother” to all Chris. 
tlans, and “‘neighbor" to all the world, 1 Cor. v, 11; 
Lake x, 29, 30 (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad Matt. v, 


BROTHERS OF OUR LORD,.—In Matt, xili, 55, 
James, Joses, Simon, and Judas are mentioned as the 
brothers of Jesus, and in the ensuing verse sisters are 
also ascribed to him. The Protestant spirit of opposi- 
tlon to the Popish notion about the perpetual virginity 
of Mary has led many commentators to contend that 
this must be taken in the literal sense, and that these 
persons are to be regarded as children whom she bore 
to her husband Joseph after the birth of Christ. On 
the whole, we incline to this opinion, seeing that such 
& supposition is more in agreement with the spirit and 
letter of the context than any other, and as the force 
of the allusion to the brothers and sisters of Jesus 
would be mach weakened if more distant relatives are 
tobe understood, Neverthelcss, there are some grounds 
for the other opinion, that these were not natural broth- 
ers and sisters, bat near relations, probably cousins of 
Christ. In Matt. xxvii, 56, a James and Joses are de- 
scribed as sons of Mary (certainly not the Virgin); 
and again a James and Judas are described as eons of 
Alpheus (Luke vi, 15, 16), which Alpheus is probably 
the seme as Cleophas, husband of Mary, sister of the 
Virgin (John xix, 25). If, therefore, it were clear that 
this James, Joses, and Judas are the same that are 
cleewhere described as the Lord’s brothers, this point 
would be beyond dispute; but as it ie, much doubt 
must always hang over it. See Jour. Sac. 

July, 1866 ; Stud, u. Krit, 1842, i, 71 9q.,124.—Kitto. 

I. It should be observed that in arguing at all against 
their being the real brethren of Jesus, fur too much 
stress has been laid on the assumed indefiniteness of 
meaning attached to the word ‘‘ brother" in Scripture. 
In all the adduced cases (see above), it will be perceived 
that, when the word is used in any but its proper sense, 
the context prevents the possibility of confusion; and, 
indeed, in the only two exceptional instances (not 
metaphorical), viz. those in which Lot and Jacob are 
respectively called ‘‘brothers’’ of Abrabam and Laban, 
the word is only extended so far as to mean ‘‘nephew;" 
and it must be remembered that even theso exceptions 
are quoted from a aingle book, seventeen centuries 
earlier than tho Gospels. If, then, the word ‘‘breth- 
ren,” as repeatedly applied to James, etc., really mean 
 cousina’’ or ‘‘kinsmen,”’ it will be tho only instance 
of such an application in which no data are given to 
correct the laxity of meaning. Again, no really paral- 
lel case can be quoted from the N. T., except in mere- 
ly rhetorical and tropical passages; whereas, when 
“‘nephews” are meant, they are always apccified as 
such, as in Col. iv, 10; Acts xxiii, 16 (Kitto, The 
Apoatles, etc. p. 165 sq.), There is therefore no ade- 
quate warrant in the language alone to take “breth- 
ten’? as meaning “ relatives,’ and therefore the @ 
priori presumption is in favor of a literal acceptation 
of the term. We have dwelt the more strongly on 
this point, because it seems to have been far too casily 
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assumed that no importance is to be attached to the) proved. See Atrnavs. (2.) If his cousins only 
mere fact of their being ‘nvariably called Christ's | meant, it would be signally untrue that ‘* neith 
brethren, whereas this conpideration alone goes far to | his brethren believe on him” John wii, 5 sq.), 
prove that they really were 0, all probability three out of the four (viz. Jam 
Il. There are, however, three traditions respecting | Less, Simon [i. e. Zelotes], and Jude, the broth 
them, They are first mentioned (Matt. xill, 56) in a| of James) were actual aposiies, (3.) It is quite 
manner which would certainly lead an unbiassed mind | countable that these “brethren of the Jord,” # 
to conclude that they were our Lord’s uterine brothers, | were only his cousins, should be slway's xmention 
“Je not this the carpenter's son? is not his mother called | conjunction with the Virgin Mary, amd never 
Mary? and his brethren James, and Joses, and Judas, their own mother Mary, who was both ulive ai 
and Simon? and his sisters, are they not all with us?” | constant attendance on our Lord. (4.) They are 
But since we find that there was a ‘ , the mother | erally spoken of as distinct from the upostles ; sce 
of James and Joses’’ (Matt. xxviii, and that a/!, 14; 1 Cor. ix, 15; and Jude (17) seermms almc 
‘James and Judas (?)"’ were sons of Alphsus (Luke | imply that ho himself was not an apostie. 
vi, 15, 16), the most general tradition is, (I,) That they} (1I.) A second tradition, accepted Ly Hilary. | 
were all our Lord’s first cousins, the sons of Alpheus | phanius, and the Greek fathers generally-, makes tl 
(or Clopas—not Cleopas, see Alford, Gk. Test. Matt. | the sons of Joserh by a former marriage with a cer 
x, 8) and Mary, the sister of the Virgin. This tra-| Escha or Salome, of the tribe of Judah; indeed, | 
dition is fally accepted by Jerome (Cat, Script. Ecc. | phanius (//ares. 20, § 4) even mentions the supyj< 
2), Augustine, and the Latin Church generally, and | order of birth of the four sons and two daughtu 
is now the ono most commonly received. Yet there | But Jerome (Com. in Matt. xii, 49) slights this 2: 
seem to bo forcible arguments against it; for (1.) The | mere conjecture, borrowed from the ‘‘ delirame: 
reasoning depends on three assumptions, viz. a. that | Apocryphorum,"” and Origen says that it wap tak 
‘this mother’s sister’ (John xix, 25) must be in appo-| from the Gospel of 8t. Peter. The only- ground { 
sition with ‘‘ Mary, the wife of Cleophas,” which, in | its possibility is the apparent difference of age betw:: 
case sisters-german ate meant, would be improbable, | Joseph and tho Virgin, 
if only on the ground that It supposes two sisters to} (III) They are assumed by many to have Leen th 
have had the samo name, a supposition substantiated | offspring of a Levirate marriage between Joseph as 
by no parallel cases [Wieseler (comp. Mark xv, 40)| the wife of his deceased brother Clopas. This, 2 
thinks that Salome, tho wife of Zebedee, is intended by | though a mere hypothesis, is the only one that actual 
“this mother’s sister’). 0. That “Mary, the mother of | ly meets all the conditions of the problem. For tt: 
James," was the wife of Alpheus, i. e. that the James | discussion of the details of this adjustment, see James: 
intended is ‘‘ James [the son) of Alpheus" (‘Idew(Joc| Many. The accompanying table exhibits the whol- 
& ‘Adgalov). ¢. That Cleophas, or, more correctly, | subject in one view, with the passages bearing upan it 
Clopas, whose wife Mary was, is identical with Al-| and the adjustment proposed of this difficult questicr 
phaus; which, however possiblé, cannot bo positively | (see Meth. Quar, Review, 1851, p. 671-672), 
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IIT, The arguments against their being the sons of | although singly they are open to objections: e. g. (1) 
the Virgin after the birth of our Lord are founded on | The words “first-born son” (xpwrérorog vic), Luke 
(1.) the almost constant tradition of her perpetual vir- | ii, 7. (2.) Blatt. i, 25, ‘‘kmew her not till she bid 
ginity (duwapBevia). St, Basil (Serm, de 3. Nasir.) | brought forth” (od tyiyvwoney abrjy tug of freee: ), 
even records a story that '' Zechary was slain by the | ete,, to which Alford justly remarks only one mein. 
Jews between the porch and the altar” for affirming | ing cou/d have been attached but for preconceived the- 
her to be a virgin after as well as before the birth of | ories about the Virginity. (8.) The general tone «f 
her most holy Son (Jer. Taylor, Duct. Dudit. ii, 8, 4).' the Gospele on the subject, since they are comdan‘ly 
Btill, the tradition was not universal: it was denied, for’ spoken of with the Virgin Mary, and with no shadow 
instance, by large numbers called Antidicomarianite | of a hint that they were not her own children (fatt. 
and Helvidiani. To quote Ezek, xliv, 2, as any argu-| xil, 46; Mark iii, 81, etc.) It can, we think, be hard. 
ment on the question is plainly idle. (2.) On tho fact | ly denied that any one of these arguments is dngly 
that upon the cross Christ commended his mother to | stronger than those produced on the other side.—Smith 
the care of the apostle John; but this is easily ex-|s8.v. See Jesus, 
plicable on the ground of hia brethren’s apparent dis-| ©“ BROTHER" (Frater) was the common appells. 
belief in him at that time, though they seem to have tion given by Christians to each other in the early 
been converted very soon afterward; or better, per-| Church. See Bretumen. In the Roman Church it 
haps, on the ground of their youth at the time. (8.) came to be especially applied to monks. When those 
On the identity of their names with those of the! monks who were priests assumed the name of Father: 
sons of Alphmus. Whatever force there may be in! (Patres), the name brothers was reserved to the mem- 
this argument {9 retained by the above Levirate| bers who were not ordained, Since the 13th centory 
acheme. this title has also been given to the 

On the other hand, the arguments for their being , In distinction from the other orders of monks, In the 
our Lord's uterine brothers are numerons, and, faten Protestant churches it is common for ministers to ad- 


collectively, to an unprejudiced mind almost irresistible, ' dress each other by the name brother. 


BROTHERS 


Scuoot Brotuses, Coxorecations oF, 


Brothers of St. Joseph. See Joszru, Sr., 
Broruers oF. 


Brothers of the Society of Mary. See Marr, 
Brorusrs or Tux Socrerr or. 


Brothers of the Christian Doctrine. See 
Scuoon Baoruers, ConGReoarions oF. 


Brothers of the Christian Schools. See 
Scnoo, Broruers, CONGREGATIONS OF. 


Brothers of the Holy Family. 
Fay, Broruess or Tax. 


Brothers, Ricwaegp, an enthusiast and pretended 
Pl was a lieutenant in the British navy, which 
he quitted in 1789. Declining to take the oath re- 
quired on receipt of half pay, he was very near dying 
of hunger, and was ultimately taken to a workhouse. 
From the year 1790 Brothers dates his first call. On 
May 12, 1792, he sent letters to the king, ministers 
of state, and speaker of the House of Commons, stating 
that he was commanded by God to go to the Parlia- 
ment-house on the 17th of that month, and inform the 
members for their safety that the time was come for 
the fulfilment of the 7th chapter of Danicl. Accord- 
ingly, on the day named, he presented himself at the 
door of the House of Commons, and, according to his 
own acconnt, met with a very scurvy reception. Hav- 
ing some time after prophesied the death of the king, 
the destruction of the monarchy, and that the crown 
should be delivered up to him, he was committed to 
Newgate, where, if his statament be true, he was treat- 
ed with great cruclty. On his liberation, he continued 
what he denominated his ministry with renewed ener- 
gy, and obtained many followers. While the more 
rational part of the community were laughing at the 
prophet, there were some persons of liberal education 
and of good ability who maintained the divinity of his 
mission, Among these, Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, 
Esq,, M. P. for Lymington, and Mr. Sharp, an emi- 
nent engraver, were the most zealous; they published 
numerous pamphlets and testimonials in his favor, and 
others to the same effect appeared by Bryan, Wright, 
Mr. Weatherall, an apothecary, and a Mrs. Green. 
Among other things, Halhed bore testimony to his 
prophesying correctly the death of the three emperors 
of Germany. Among eeveral strange letters which 
Brothers published was one entitled ‘A Letter from 
Mr. Brothers to Miss Cott, the recorded Daughter of 
King David, and future Queen of the Hebrews, with 
an Address to the Members of hia Britannic Majesty's 
Council” (1798). Such an effect had these and other 
similar writings on people of weak understanding, that 
many persons sold their goods and prepared them- 
selves to accompany the prophet to his New Jerusa- 
lem, which was to be built on both sides of the River 
Jordan, and where he was to arrive in the year 1795. 
Jerusalem was then to become the capital of the world; 
and in the year 1798, when the complete restoration 
of the Jews was to take place, he was to be revealed 
as the prince and ruler of the Jews, and the governor 
of all nations, for which office he appears to have had 
4 greater predilection than for that of president of the 
council or chancellor of the exchequer, which he said 
God offered for his acceptance. Taken altogether, the 
writings of Brothers are a curious jumble of reason and 
insanity, with no small number of contradictions, He 
was placed in a lunatic asylum, from which he was re- 
leased in 1806, and died in 1824. One of bia disciples, 
Finlayson, published in 1849 a book called The Last 
Trumpet, more fanciful, if possible, than Brothers's own 
book, There are still a few of his disciples left in 
England.—English Cyctop. s. v. 

Brother's Wife (M03", yebe’meth, Deut, xxv, 7; 
"tsister-in-law,”’ Ruth, i, 15). See Arrimtr. 

Luu 


See Hoty 
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Brothers of Christian Instruction. ‘See| B: 
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roughton, Hugh, was born at Oldbury, Shrop- 
shire, 1549, and educated at Cambridge, where he be- 
came conspicuous for hia knowledge of Hebrew. He 
afterward proceeded to London, where he became a 
popular preacher. In 1588 he published his Concent 
of Scripture, a kind of Scripture chronology and gen- 
ealogies. Broughton was desirous of translating the 
New Testament into Hebrew, but received no encour- 
agement. Lightfoot pronounces a high eulogium on 
his rabbinical learning. He was certainly one of 
the best Hebrew scholars of his time, and had trans- 
lated the Apocrypha into Hebrew; but his pride and 
ill temper hindered his advancement in the Church. 
He died in London, Aug. 4, 1612. Most of his works 
were collected under the title, The Works of the great 
Albionean Divine, renowned in many Lands fur rare 
Skill in Salem's and Athens’ Tongues, etc. (Lond. 1662, 
fol.).—New Gen. Biog. Dict. v, 97; Allibone, i, 255; 
Darling, Cyclopedia Bibliographica, i, 447. 

Broughton, Richard, a Romanist, born at Stuke- 
ley, Huntingdonshire, and educated at Rheims, He 
took priest’s orders in 1698; waa sent into England as 
a missionary, and died in 1684. His principal works 
are, Aw Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, from the 
Nativity to the Concersion nf the Saxons (Donay, 1683, 
fol.):—A trie Memorial of the ancient religious State 
of Great Britain tn the Time of the Britons (1650, 8vo) : 
—HMonasticon Britunnicum (1655, 8v0).—New Gen. Biog. 
Dict. v, 97; Landon, Eccl. Dict. ii, 418, 

Broughton, Thomas, a learned divine, born in 
London July 5, 1704, and educated at Eton and Cam- 
bridge, received orders in 1727, After various pref- 
erments he became vicar of Bedminster, 1744, and 
prebendary of Salisbury. He died December 21, 1774. 
Among his works is Christianity distinct from the Re- 
ligion of Nature, a reply to the infidel work “ Chris- 
tlanity os old as the Creation” (Lond, 1782, 8vo); va 
rious lives in the Biogrophia Britannica, and the Bibli- 
otheca Historico-Sacra, a historical dictionary of oll re- 
ligions (Lond. 1737-89, 2 vole, fol.).—New Gen, Biog. 
Dict. v, 97; Landon, Eccl. Dict il, 418, 

Brousson, Ciavups, a French Protestant advocate 
and martyr, born at Nismes 1647. In his house at 
Tonlouse the deputies of the Protestant churches as- 
sembled in 1683, when it was resolved that the relig- 
fous meetings of the Protestants should be continued 
after the revocation o! Edict of Nantes. Bronsson 
Tetired to Geneva and ne, and, having been or- 
dained, preached from place in France, Hol- 
land, and Germany. His labors led finally to the es- 
tablishment of the “Churches of the Desert." Seo 
Court, AntHoxy. Being arrested at Oleron in 1698, 
he was broken on the wheel at Montpellier. He left, 
among other writings, L'dtat des Réformés de France 
(Switzerland, 1684; Hague, 1685):—Lettres aw clergé 
de France :—Lettres des protestans de France & tous les 
autres protestans de [ Ewropa (Berlin, 1688) :—Relation 
sommaire des mervcilles que Dieu fait en France dans les 
Cevennes (1694, 8vo). See Peyrat, Hist. des Pasteura de 
desert (Paris, 1842, 2 vols.); Weiss, Mistotre des Réfu- 
giés Protestants.—Hoefer, Biog. Generale, v, 688. 


Brow (M%%, me’tsach, Isa. xlviii, 4, the forehead, 
as elsewhere rendered ; d¢pic, the edge of a hill, Luke 
iv, 29), See Evs. 


Brown (65M, chum, literally scorched), i, e. black, 
the term applied to dark-colored aheep in a flock (Gen. 
xxx, 82-40). See Cotor. 


Brown, Alexander Blaine, D.D,, a Presby- 
terian minister, son of the Rev. Matthew Brown, D.D., 
was born Aug. 1, 1808, at Washington, Pa., and grad- 
uated at Jefferson College in 1825. He studied theol- 
ogy at Alleghany, and was licensed to preach in Octo- 
ber, 1881. After spending some time as a missionary 
in Virginis, be became pastor at Birmingham, near 
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Reformed Church, was born near Bremen, July 21st, 
1771. He was early pious, and from boyhood had a 
strong desire to go to America, and emigrated in 1797. 
He studied theology with Rev. Philip Stoeck, in Cham- 
bersburg, Penn., was licensed by the Synod of the 
German Reformed Charch in 1600, and ordained in 
1808. He took charge of long-neglected and scattered 
congregations in the Valley of Virginia. His labors 
extended over a wide field, including six counties, and 
in the carlier part of his ministry he travelled to his 
appointments on foot, staff in hand. Though often 
tempted by calls from abroad, he labored in the same 
field—hbaving been relieved of parts of it from time to 
time by other ministers coming to his assistance —up 
to the time of his death, Jan. 26th, 1850, almost half o 
century. In 1818 he published, in the German lan- 
guage, a volume of 400 pages, being a kind of Pastoral 
Address to the Germans of Virginia, which exerted a 
happy influence on the minds and hearts of those for 
whose good it was intended, Dr. Brown was possess- 
ed of fine talents, earnestly plous, mild, affectionate, 
and patriarchal in his spirit, widely useful and greatly 
beloved wherever he was known. He preached only 
in the German language. 

Brown, John, D,D. (grandson of Brown of Had- 
dington), one of the most eminent of modern Scottish 
divines, was born July 12,1784, at Whitburn, Scotland, 
and educated in litoratare and theology in the “ Seces- 
ston School."’ Soon after he was licensed as a proba- 
tioner, and he received a call from the Burgher congre- 
gation at Biggar, to the pastoral charge of which he 
was ordained in 1806, [n 1821 he became pastor of the 
United Secession Church, Rose Streot, Edinburgh, and, 
on the death of Dr. James Hall, ho succeeded that min- 
ister as pastor of Broughton Place Charch, Edinburgh. 
The Burgher and Anti-burgher Seceders having uni- 
ted in 1820 under the namo of the United Associate 
Synod, Dr. Brown was chosen one of their professors 
of divinity in 1885, The body to which he belonged 
was merged in 1849 in the United Presbyterian Church 
(q.¥.). He held his post as professor, with the pastoral 
charge of the United Presbyterian Church, Broughton 
Place, Edinburgh, till his death, Oct. 18th, 1858, Dr, 
Brown was greatly respected and loved as an eminent 
pulpit orator, and his sterling Christian character and 
amiable and warm piety commended him to the esteem 
and affection of all the people of God who knew him, 
however separated among men by different names. 
What Dr. Chalmers was in the Free Chorch, what 
Dr. Wardlaw was among Congregationalists, what Dr. 
Bunting was among Wesleyans, that was Dr. Brown 
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| In 1829 ho was ordained pastor of Pine Street Church, 

| Boston. He removed to Hadley, Mass., 1881, and la- 

| bored there as pastor until his death, March 22, 1889. 
Two sermons on baptism are his only publications. — 
Sprague, Annals, li, 689. 


Brown, Matthew, D.D., LL.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Northumberland Co., Pa., in 
1776, Ho graduated at Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
in 1794, commenced the study of theology about 1796, 
and was licensed by the presbytery of Carlisle Oct. 8, 
1799. After having for some timo had the charge of 
the congregation of Mifflin and Lost Creek, he became 
in 1805 pastor of the congregation of Washington, 
Pa., and principal of the Washington Academy, the 
latter being in 1806 merged in the Washington Col- 
lege. Mr, Brown was elected first president of the 
college, which situation he filled until Dec., 1816, still 
easing pastor of his congregation. After leaving 
Washington College, he declined the presidency of 
Centre College, Danville, Ky.; yet in 1822 he accept- 
ed that of Jefferron College at Cannonsburg, which 
office he filled with distinguished success for twenty- 
three years, In 1823 he was made D.D. by the Col- 
lege of N. J., and subsequently LL.D, by Lafayette 
and Jefferson colleger, After a time he became also 
pastor of the congregation at Cannonsburg, and con- 
tinued as such until his health compelled him to tender 
his resignation of the presidency of the college in 1845; 
yet his labors in the pulpit did not wholly cease till 
near the close of life. He died at Pittsbarg July 
29, 1853. He published A Memoir of the Rev. Oba- 
diah Jennings, D,D, (1832):—Eztracts from Lectures 
by Dr. Chas, Nisbet, President of Dickinson College, with 
Remarks from other Writers (1840), with a number of 
occesiona) sermons and addresses.—Sprague, Annals, 
iv, 256. 

Brown, Robert. See Browmsrs. 

Brown, William Lawrence, D.D., an emi- 
nent Scotch divine, born in 1755, was educated at St 
Andrew's, Aberdeen, and at Utrecht. In 1778 he be- 
came minister of tho English Church in Utrecht; in 
1795 he removed to Scotland and became professor 
of divinity at Aberdeen, and afterward principal of 
Merischst College. He died in 1880, His writings 
include Sermons (Edinb, 1808, 8vo):—Comparison of 
| Christianity with other Forms of Religion (Edinb. 1826, 
, 2 vols. 8vo):—Essay on the Existence of a Supreme 
| Creator (Edinb. 1816, 8vo), which obtained the Burnet 

prize of £1250. 


Browne, Arthur, the only Episcopalian minister 


among United Presbyterians, All these great men; in New Hampshire till after the Revolution, was born 
belonged, in one sense, specially to thelr respective in Drogheda, Ireland, in 1699, educated at Trinity Col- 
denominations, but in another and for higher sense | lege, Dublin, and emigrated as missionary to America 
they belonged to the Christian world, and were equal-) in 1729, becoming rector of Kins’s Chapel in Provi- 
ly esteemed and beloved by Christians of all denomi- dence, R. I., in the following year. In 1786 ho re- 
nations, He was a very voluminous writer, as he was moved to Portsmouth, N. H., where he labored for 87 
in the habit of publishing bis Divinity Lectures, and years. He died in 1773 much lamented.—Sprague, 
also many of his congregational lectures. In theology Annals, v, 76. 
he is probably to bc classed with moderate Calvinistal Browne, George, D.D., archbishop of Dublin, 
or Baxteriana, and this type of doctrino prevails in the the first prelate who embraced the Reformation in Ire- 
United Presbyterian Church. His writings include land. He was originally a friar of the order of St, 
The Law of Christ respecting Civil Obedience (Lond. Augustine, took the degree of D.D. in 1534, and in 
1839, 8d ed. 8v0) :—E-zpository Lectures on 1 Peter (Ed-' 1585 was mado archbishop of Dublin. When Hen 
inb, 2d ed, 1849, 2 vols, 8vo; N.Y. 8vo):—Discourses | the Eighth ordered the monasteries to be Badtroyalh: 
and Sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ (Edinb, 1850, 3] Archbishop Browne immediately ordered that every 
vols, 8vo; N. Y. 1864, 2 vols. 8vo) + — Exposition vostige of superstitions relics, of which there were 
Lord's Prayer (Lond, 1850, 6va):—Sufferings and G | many in the two cathedrals of Dublin, should be re- 
ries of Messiah (N.Y. 8v0, 1855), besides a number) moved, He afterward caused tho samo to be done in 
of practical treatises.—Darling, Cyclop. Bibling, p. 454; | the other churches of his diocese, and supplied their 
Meth. Qu. Rev, 1854, p. 464; N. Brit, Reo. Aug, 1860. | places with the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and 
Brown, John, D.D., a Congregational minister, ' tho Lord's Prayer. In 1545, a command having been 
was born in Brooklyn, Conn., July 4, 1786, and grad- issued that the Liturgy of King Edward the Sixth 
uated in Dartmouth in 1809, In 1611 he was appoint- should be compiled, it was violently opposed, and only 
ed tutor In Dartmouth, where he remained two years. | by Browue’s party received. Accordingly, on Exster 
On Dec. &, 1818, he was ordained pastor {n Cazenovia, ; day following, it was read in Christ Church, Dublin, 
N.Y. He was made D.D. by Union College 1827.| in the presence of the mayor and the bailiffs of thas 
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city; when the archbishop delivered a judicious, learn- 
ed, and able sermon against keeping the Bible in the 
Latin tongue and the worship of images. In October, 
1851, the title of primate of all Ireland was conferred 
on Browne. On account of his zeal in the Reforma- 
tion, he was deprived of his seo by Queen Mary in 
1534. He died in the year 1656.— Jones, Christian 
Biog. p.71; Hook, Eccl. Biog. ill, 175, 

Browne, Simon, a Dissenting minister of Eng- 
land, was born in 1680 at Shepton Mallet, Somerset- 
shire. He served Dissenting congregations of Ports- 
mouth and, afterward, of London until 1723, when 
grief for the loss of his wife and his son made him de- 
ranged on the subject of Christ's humanity, concern- 
ing which he maintained that the Supreme Being, 
though retaining the human shape and the faculty of 
speaking, ‘‘had all the while no more notion of what 
he eaid than a parrot.” He gave up hie charge, and 
refased to join in any act of worship. Yet while onder 
this delusion he wrote very able works against Wool- 
ston (Remarks on Mr, Woolston's Fifth Discourse on the 
Miracles of owr Saviour, 1782), and against Tindal 
(Defence of the Religion of Nature and the Christian Rev- 
elation, 1782), besides a Greek and a Latin Dictionary. 
Previously be had published several other works. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, M.D., the distinguished 
author of the Religio Medici, was born in London 1605. 
His early education was received at Winchester and 
Oxford. He studied medicine subsequently, and took 
his degree at Leyden in 1638. In 1696 he settled at 
Norwich, where he remained as a practitioncr during 
the rest of his life. His famous work, tho Religio 
Medici, was first published surreptitiously 1642, but 
afterward given to the world in a new cdition by the 
author himself, This work, on its first appearance, 
drew down upon the author many grave charges 
against his orthodoxy and even his Christian belief, 
which were triumphantly refuted by Browne, who was 
the most sincerely religious of men. It has been very 
often reprinted. The Religio Medici was followed by 
the Treatise on Vulgar Errors (1646), the Hydriolaphia, 
or @ Treatise on Urn Burials (1648), and the Garden 
of Cyrus (1658). His Christian Morals was published 
after his death by Dr. Jeffrey (1716). Browne died 

‘in 1682, The works of Sir Thomas Browne are mark- 
ed with the odd conceits and errors of his age, but are 
remarkable for their majestic eloquence and wealth of 
illustration. His life by Dr. Johnson was prefixed in 
1756 to a second edition of Christian Morals, The 
Anglo-Latinity of Sir Thomas Browne is believed to 
have had a great influence gn the style of Dr. John- 
son. It is a style too peculiar and idiomatic ever to 
be generally liked, but Browne wrote at a time when 
our language was in a estate of transition, and had 
scarcely assumed any fixed character, If it be blamed 
as too Latinized, it may be answered that it would be 
difficult to substitute adequate English words for those 
which be has employed, and that he by no means secka 
to give false elevation to a mean idea by sounding 
phrases, but that he is compelled, by the remoteness 
of that idea from ordinary apprehensions, to adopt ex- 
traordinary modes of speech. Coleridge (Literary Re- 
muting, vol, St) has borne strong testimony to the great 
intellectual power, as well ns to the quaint humor, ex- 
tensive learning, and striking originality of the “ phi- 
losopher of Norwich,” Browne waa in his own day 
warned with perce, and the charge has been re- 
peated in lator times, but muny passages occur In the 
Religio Medici and elsewhere, which show Browne to 
be a firm and sincere Christian, although, perhaps, not 
free from certain fanciful prejudices, His Jnguiry into 
Vulgar Errors may be almost received as an encyclo- 
pedia of contemporary knowledge. For critical re- 
marks on Browne, besides the writers above named, 
see Edinb, Reo. xiv, 1; North Am. Rev, xxi,19; Meth. 
Qu. Rev, 1851, p. 280, His writings are collected in his 
Works, with Life and Corresp. (Lond. 1836, 4 vols, 8vo). 
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Brownell, Tuomas C., D.D., bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the State of Connecticut, 
was born at Westport, Maas., October 19,1779. He 
entered the College of Rhode Island (now Brown Uni- 
versity) in 1800; removed, with President Maxcy, to 
Union College in 1802, and graduated there in 1804. 
His mind had before this time been drawn to the stedy 
of theology, but the difficulties of the Calvinistic sys- 
tem perplexed and repelled him from the ministry. 
When the Rev. Dr. Nott, under whose direction he hsd 
placed himself in his theological studies, waa elevated 
to the presidency of Union College, he (Brownell) was 
made tutor in Latin and Greek. Two years later he 
was appointed professor of Belles-Lettres and Moral 
Philosophy, and after two years was transferred to the 
chair of Chemistry and Mineralogy. In 1809 he visited 
Europe, and spent # year in attending lectures and trar- 
elling over Great Britain, chiefly on foot. It was dur- 
ing these pedestrian peregrinations that he, with a com- 
anion, was on one occasion on suspicion of be- 
ing concerned in a robbery and marder—a charge ludi- 
crously inconsistent with his harmless character. In 
1810 he returned to America, and entered on the duties 
of bis professorship. He had been bred a Congregation- 
alist, but in 1818 he united with the Protestant 
pal Church, In 1816 be was ordained deacon and priest, 
and some time after became one of the ministers of Trin- 
ity Church, New York. In 1819 he was elected bistop 
of Connecticut, and was consecrated on the 27th day of 
October. His administration of his diocese was emi- 
nently wise and successful. In the interest of domes. 
tic missious, he mado a laborions journey to 
the Mississippi country as far as New Orleans. In 
1894 he was the chief instrument in founding Wash: 
ington College (now Trinity College), of which he was 
president until 1831, When, in that year, the pressing 
duties of the episcopate compelled him to relinquish 
the presidency of the college, he was made its chancel- 
lor, and continued to occupy that dignity up to the 
time ofhis death, In 1851, when the burden of age and 
the sense of growing infirmities admonished hin to re- 
tire from active service, an assistant bishop was chosen 
at his request. In 1852, the death of Bishop Chase cle- 
vated him to the dignity of presiding bishop, and be 
held it for thirteen years. His last years were epent 
In peaceful retirement, and he died at Hartford, Jan- 
wary 13,1865. Among bis publications are, A Com- 
mentary on the Common Prayer (N. Y. 1846, and often, 
imp. 8vo); Consolation for the A fficted, 18mo; Chriz- 
tan's Walk and Consolation, 18mo; Ezhortation to Re- 
pentunce, 18m0; Family Prayer-book ; and some smali- 
er practical works,—American Church Review, July, 
1865, p. 261; Allibone, Dict. of Authora, i, 266. 
Brownists, a sect of Puritans so called from their 
leader, Rovent Browx, He was born, it is saj- 
posed, at Totthorp, Rutland, and educated at Bennct 
College, Cambridge. His Puritanism was first of the 
school of Cartwright, but he soon went far beyond his 
master. IIe went about the country inveighing against 
the discipline and ceremonies of the Church of Eng- 
land, and exhorting the people by no means to comply 
with them. In the year 1680 the Bishop of Norwich 
caused him to be taken into custody, but he was soon 
released. In 1582 he published a book entitled The 
Life and Manners of true Christians, to which was 
prefixed, A Treatise of Reformation without tarrying 
‘ur any. Te was again taken into custody, but re- 
eased on the intercession of his relative the lord treas- 
urer. For years afterward he travelled through vari- 
ous parts of the country, preaching against bishope, 
ceremonies, ecclesiastical courts, ordaining of minis- 
ters, etc., for which, as he afterward he had 
been committed to thirty-two prisons, in some of which 
he could not ece his hand at noon-day., At length he 
formed a separate congregation on his own principles ; 
but, being forced to leave the kingdom by ation, 
they accompanied Brown to Middlebarg if Holland 
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Neal observes that ‘when this handful of people were 
delivered from the bishops, they crumbled into parties 
among themselves, insomuch that Brown, being weary 
of his office, returned into England In the year 1589, 
and, having renounced his principles of separation, 
became rector of a church in Northamptonshire. Here 
. he lived an idle and dissolute life (according to Fuller, 
bk. x, p. 263), far from that Sabbatarian strictness 
that his followers aspired after. He had a wife, with 
whom he did not live for many years, and a church in 
which he never preached, At length, being poor and 
prond, he struck the constable of his parish for de- 
manding a rate of him; and being beloved by nobody, 
the officer summoned him before Sir Rowland St. Joba, 
who committed him to Northampton jail. The de- 
crepit old man, not being able to walk, was carried 


thither upon a feather-bed in a cart, where he fell sick | 
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In 1826 he was installed as one of the ministers of the 
Collegiato Reformed Dutch Church in New York. 
About 1848 Dr. Brownlee was by an apo- 
Plectic stroke, which paralyzed one alde of his body. 
From this he slowly and gradually recovered, resum- 
ing a certain degree of mental and bodily health, but 
was never after able to engage in active duty. He 
died in New York, Feb. 10, 1860. Dr. Brownlee was 
& very earnest opponent of Romanism, and was en- 
Gaged in the controversy with Bishop Hughes and 
others for years. Among his publications are A 
Treatise on Popery (N. Y.18mo):—The Roman Catholic 
Controveray (Phila. 8va) :—Lights and Shadows of Chris- 
tian Life (N. York, 12mo):—IJnquiry into the Principles 
of the Quakers (12m0):—Christian Youths’ Book (18mo): 
—Hrownlea on Baptirm (24mo):—Christian Puther at 
Home (12m0):—On the Deity of Christ (24mo), ete., 


and died in the year 1630, and eighty-first year of his ;and several pamphlets and premium tracts, besides 
age.” After Brown's death his principles continued | editing the Dutch Church Magasine through four con- 
to gather strength in Englond. The Brownists were | secutive volumes. ‘' Stored with knowledge, familiar 
su ly known both in England and Holland by | with almost every department of learning, he poasess- 
the name of Independents. But the present very largo ‘ed a ready facility in bringing his enlarged resources 
and Important community known as the Independents | to bear on matters of practical utility with great effect, 
do not acknowledge Brown as the founder of the sect ; | and, ploneer in the Catholic controversy, he was main- 
they assert, on the contrary, that the distinguishing | ly instrumental in rousing the attention of the com- 
sentiments adopted by Brown and his followers had | munity to a system then regarded by him, and now 
been professed in England, and churches established ' regarded by very many, as fraught with danger to our 
in accordance with their rules, before the time when | cherished liberties. In this cause his zeal was ardent, 
Brown formed a separate congregation. Neal enu- | bis courage indomitable, his efforts unmeasured, and 
merates the leading principles of the Brownists as fol-| his ability and eloquence admitted by all. His ser- 
lows; ‘ The Brownists did not differ from the Church | mons and lectures were from year to year listened to 
of England in any articles of faith, but they wero very | by eager crowds. Dr. Brownlee usually preached 
rigid and narrow in points of discipline. ey denied | without being trammelled by the use of notes, either 
the Church of England to be a true Church, and her | cxtemporaneously, or having written and committed 
ministers to be rightly ordained. They maintained ' his discourses to memory. The general character of 
the discipline of the Church of England to be popish | his preaching was argumentative, bot enlivened and 
and anti-Christian, and all her ordinances and sacra- | illustrated by flashes of fancy, brilliant and beautiful. 
ments invalid, They apprehended, according toScrip- | His views of Christian doctrine were thoroughly of 
ture, that every church ought to be confined within |the Calvinistic school.”—Dr. Knox, in the Christian 


the limite of a single congregation, and that the gov- 


Intelligencer, Feb. 16, 1860; Memorial of the Rev, Dr. 


ernment should be democratical, The whole power! Brownlee (N. Y. 1860) 


of admitting and excluding members, with the decid- 
ing of all controversies, wae in the brotherhood. Their 
charch officers, for preaching the word and taking care 
of the poor, were chosen from among themeelves, and 
separated to their several offices by fasting and prayer, 
and imposition of the bands of some of the brethren. 
They did not allow the priesthood to be a distinct or- 
der, or to give a man an indelible character; but as 
the vote of the brotherhood made him an officer, and 
gave him authority to preach and administer the sacra- 
ments among them, so the same power could discharge 
him from bis office, and redace him to the state of o 
private brother. Every church or society of Chris- 
tlans meeting In one place was, according to the Brown- 
ist, a body corporate, having full power within itself 
to admit and exclude members, to choose and ordain 
officers, and, when the good of the society required it, 
to depose them, without being accountable to classes, 
convocations, synods, councils, or any jurisdiction 
whatsoever." —Neal, Iiist. of Puritans, i, 245-6; Mor- 
heim, Ch. History, iii, 181, 412. Sec ConcReoation- 
ALIsTs; INDEPEKDENTS, 

Brownlee, W1Lu1aM C,, D.D., an eminent minis- 
ter of the Reformed Dutch Church, was born at Tor- 
foot, Lanarkshire, Scotland, in 1784, He pursued his 
course of studies in the University of Glasgow for five 
years, when be took his degree of Master of Arts, and 
united with the Church in early life. Immediately 
after receiving his license to preach in 1808 he married 
and emigrated to America, and was first settled in two 
associate churches of Washington Co., Penn. Thence 
he was called (1818) to the Associate Church in Phila- 
dolphia. In 1815 he became rector of the grammar- 
school in what {8 now Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick. In 1817 he was called to the pastorate of the 
Presbyterian Church at Baskinridge, New Jersey, 


Brownrig, Rarru: (Lat. Brunricus), bishop of 
Exeter, was born at Ipawich in 1592, and educated at 
Cambridge, where he became master of Catharine 
Hall. In 1621 he became prebendary of Ely, and in 
1681 archdeacon of Coventry, In 1641 he was nomi- 
nated to the see of Exeter, and elected March 31, 
1642, In 1645 he was ejected from his mastership on 
account of a loyal sermon which he preached before 
the university ; and having been also deprived by the 
Parliament of the free exercise of bis episcopal powers, 
and of the revenues of his ace, he was obliged to retire 
to the house of Mr. Rich, in Berkshire, where he lived 
in private until the year before his death, when he 
was permitted to preach at the Temple. He died Dec. 
7, 1659. He was an excellent scholar and preacher; 
his sermons wero edited by his successor, Bishop Gau- 
den, with a lifo of Brownrig (Lond, 1665, 2 vols, fol.), 
reprinted with 25 other sermons (1674, 8 vols. fol.).— 
Hook, Eccl. Biog. iil, 184; Landon, Keel, Dict. ii, 420. 

Bruce, Philip, a native of North Carolina, of 
Huguenot descent, a soldier of the Revolution, entered 
the Methodist ministry {n 1781, and travelled exten- 
sively, filling the most important etations until he be- 
came superannoated in 1817. He closed his useful 
life in Tennessee, May, 1826, the oldest travelling 


‘preacher in his connection in the United States with 


one exception. While in the ministry he was very 
efficient as a preacher, presiding elder, and in many 
important positions inthe Church, The Virginia Con- 
ference, of which he was one of the fathers, delighted 
to honor him while he lived, and delegated one of its 
members to build his tomb when be died.—Jfinutes 
of Conferences, |, 641; Sprague, Annals, vil, 73. 
Bruce, Robert, en eminent Scotch 

born 1559, and educated at St. Andrews, 


er, war 
In 1587 


BUCHANAN 
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of bis mind, equalling the most refined of the scholas- | ments of Charles Boller, Esq., M.P., on the worship 


tic theologians in subtilty and ingenuity. He suc- 
ceeded in effecting a kind of conciliation between the 
Lutherans and Zuinglians on the question of the real 
presence in the Lord's Supper. He afterward attended 
other conferences on the same subject, and drew up 
the concordat of Wittemberg in 1586, but endeavored 
in vain to bring over the Swiss churches. In 1548, at 
Augsburg, he refused to sign the celebrated Interim of 
Charles V. This act, exposing him to many difficul- 
ties and dangers, made him the more ready to accept 
the invitation sent to him by Cranmer of Canterbury 
to come over into England, where he was appointed 
divinity professor at Cambridge. When Hooper, al- 
though he had accepted the bishopric of Gloucester, 
refused to wear the vestments ordered for the episco 
pal order, Bucer wrote to him a wise and moderate let- 
ter, which incidentally gives a deplorable picture of 
the state of the Anglican Church at this period. The 
services, he says, were said in so cold and unintelligi- 
ble a manner that they might as well have been said 
in the Indian tongue; neither baptism nor marriage 
wero celebrated with decency and propriety; there 
were, he says, no catechetical Instructions, no private 
admonitions, no public censures. In 1550 he wrote 
his Censura, or Animadversions on the Book of Common 
, Cranmer having desired to have his opinion of 
the book, which was for that purpose translated into 
Latin by Ales (q.v.). Although in the beginning of 
his work he declares that he found nothing in the book 
which was not either plainly taken out of Holy Writ, 
er at least agreeable to it, he urges pretty large alter- 
ations to avoid Romanist perversions, many of which 
were happily carried into effect. Bucer died Feb, 28, 
1651, at Cambridge, and was followed to the grave by 
8000 persons. Five years afterward (in Mary's time) 
his body was dug up and publicly burned as that of a 
heretic. Ho was a very prolific writer. A full list 
of bis works is given by Haag, La France Prot. ii, 68. 
A bitterly prejadiced account of him is given by Hook, 
Ecol, Biog. iii, 190-218. His Scripta Anglicana, pub- 
lished at Basel (1577, fol.), contains a biography of 
him, An edition of hls works, which was to comprise 
10 volumes, was commenced by K. Hubert (Basel, 
1577), but only one volume appeared. The first good 
biography of Bucer was published by Baum, Capito 
und Bucer; Leben und ausgewdhite Schriften (Elberf, 
1860).—Procter, Om Common Prayer, p. 82, 41; Burnet, 
Hist. of Reformation, li, 189, 247, 688; Mosheim, Ch, 
Hist. iii, 162, 167; Herzog, Real-Encyklopadie, ii, 420; 
Landon, Eccl, Dictionary, ii, 482, 
Buchanan, Claudius, D.D., vice-provost of the 


College of Fort William, in Bengal, well known for | PP 


his exertions in promoting an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment in India, and for his active support of mission- 
ary and philanthropic labora, was born on the 12th of 
March, 1766, at Cambuslang, a village near Glasgow, 
At the age of twenty-one he made his way to London, 
where he succeeded in attracting the attention of the 
Rev. Joho Newton, by whose Influence he was sent to 
Cambridge, where he was educated at the expense of 
Henry Thornton, Esq., whom he afterward repaid. 
Buchanan went out to India in 1796 as one of the East 
India Company's chaplains, and, on the institution of 
the College of Fort William in Bengal in 1800, he was 
mado professor of the Greek, Latin, and English clas- 
sics, and vice-provost. During his residence in India 
he published bis Christian Researches in Agia (5th ed. 
Lond, 1812, 8vo), a book which attracted considerable 
attention at the time, and which has gone through a 
number of editions. In 1804 and 1805 he gave vari- 
ous sums of money to the universities of England and 
Scotland, to be awarded as 8 for essays on the 
diffusion of Christianity in India, Ho returned to 
England in 1808, and during the remainder of his life 
continued, through the medium of the pulpit and the 
press, to enforce his views, His reply to the state- 


of the idol Juggernaut, which was addressed to the 
East India Company, was laid on the table of the 
House of Commons in 1818 and printed. He dicd at 
Broxbourne, Herts, February 9, 1815, being at the pe- 
riod of his death engaged in superintending an editica 
of the Scriptures for the use of the Syrian Christians 
who inhabit the coast of Malabar. He published also 
The Colonial Ecclesiastical Establishmend (2d ed. Lond, 
1808, 8vo) :—Sermons (Edinb. 1812, 8vo) .—Am Apul. 
gy for promoting Christianity in India (Lond. 1818, 8+0). 
His Life, by the Rev. Hugh Pearson, was published in 
| 1819 (Lond. 2 vols, 8vo; 5th ed, 1846). 

Buchanan, George, was born in 1506 at Ki- 
lairn, in Daombartonshire, and, after having studied at 
the University of Paris and served for a year in the 
army, he passed A.B. at St. Andrew's 1625. In 1532 


he was appointed tator to the Earl of Cassilis, with 
whom he remained in France during five vears. Re- 
turning from Paris with the earl, he was made tutor 
to the natural son of James V. Two satires, Pafinoda 
and Franciecanus, which he wrote on the monks, soon 
drew down their vengeance upon him, and he was im- 
prisoned, but was fortunate enough to escape. Once 
more visiting the Continent, he successively tanght 
at Paris, at Bordeaux, and at Coimbra, at which latter 
city the freedom of his opinions again caused his im- 
prisonment. He next spent four years at Paris as to- 
tor tothe Marshal de Brissac's son. During this Con- 
tinental residence he translated the Medea and Alces- 
tis of Euripides, and began his Latin Version of the 
Pealias. In 1560 he returned to his native land, and 
embraced Protestantism. In 1566 he was made prin- 
cipal of St. Leonard's College at St. Andrew's, and in 
1567 was chosen as preceptor to James VI. When 
subsequently reproached with having made his royal 
pupil a pedant, Buchanan Is said to have replied that 
‘tit was the beat he could make of him.'’ Buchanan 
died poor, in 1582, His principal work is /istoria Re 
rum Scoticarum (Edinb, 1582, fol.; in English, Lond. 
1699, fol.). Asa Latin poet, he ranks among the high- 
est of the modern, especially for his version of the 
Psalms. All his writings ere given in omaia, 
historica, etc., curante Ruddimanno (Edinb, 1716, 2 vols, 
4to) ; another complete edition was published by Bur- 
man (Lugd. Bat. 1785, 2 vols.). 

Buchanites, a fanatical sect which arose in Scot- 
land 1788. An ignorant but shrewd woman, named 
Elspeth Buchan (born 1788), gave out that she was 
the Spirit of God, the mysterious woman In Rev. xii 
in whom the light of God was restored to men. 5he 
fessed to communicate the Holy Spirit, and pre- 
tended that she bad brought forth 3 man-child, “ who 
was to rule with @ rod of iron,” in the person of the 
Rev, Hugh White, minister of the Relief Presbytery 
| at Irvine, who, though an educated man, gave him- 
self up to this delusion. A number of persons joi 
them. Driven from Irvine by a popular tumult, they 
made a settlement at New Cample, enjoying commt- 
nity of goods, and living in concubinage and adultery. 
Mrs. Bachan promised her deluded followers ‘‘trant 
lation” instead of death, but unfortunately died her 
self March 29, 1791. The community held together 
for a while, but Mr. White left them in 1792 and went 
to Virginia, where he became a Universalist preacher. 
The establishment was removed to Crocketford, where 
ita last survivor, Andrew Innes, died in 1845.-—Train, 
The Buchanites from first to last (Edinb, 1846, 18m0)- 

Buck, Cuartns, an English Independent minis- 
ter, was born in 1771. He served the churches at 
Sheerness, Hackney; and London, and died in 1815, 
He is the author of A TReological Dicti (Lond. 
1902, 2 vols. 8vo), which has since been considerably 
enlarged by Dr. Henderson (Lond. 1847, 8vo), and has 
had a wide circulation both in England and America. 
Though too amall to suffice as a book of reference, it 
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displeys a remarkable talent for clearness of definition 

description. Jt bas been of much use in the prep- 
eration of this Cyclopedia, His Asecdotes, Religious, 
Moral, and Entertaining (Lond. 1799, 12mo; 10th ed. 
1842), has likewise gained a great popularity.—Alli- 
bone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 276. 

Buckeridge, Jos, a Church of England divine 
and prelate, was born near Marlborough, date un- 
known, He was educated at Cambridge, and was 
made D.D. there in 1596. He was afterward rector 
of North Fambridge, and prebendary of Hereford ; in 
1604 he became archdeacon of Northampton, and vicar 
of St. Giles's, Cripplegate. Becoming chaplain to the 
king, he grew rapidly in favor; became president of 
St. John’s College, 1605; canon of Windsor, 1606; 
bishop of Rochester, 1611, whence he was translated to 
Ely in 1626, and died May 28,1681. He was a man 
of great learning and piety, His writings include De 
potestate Papa in temporalibus sive in regibus de- 
ponendie usurpaté, etc. (Lond. 1614, 4to); a Discourse 
on kneeling at the holy Communion ; and Sermons (1618). 


—Hook, Eccles. Biography, il, 222; Allibone, Dictionary | P 


of Authors, i, 277. 

Bucket (*>7, deli’, or "4, doli’, from hanging 
down), a vessel to draw water with (Isa. xl, 15); 80 
avrhija, in John iv, 11; spoken metaphorically of a 
numerous issue (Num. xxiv, 7). See WaTER. 


Anelent Amyrian Warrior cutting a Bucket from a Rope 
henging from a Pulley in a Fortress, 


Buckland, Witi1am, D.D., an eminent English 
geologist. Dr, Buckland was born at Axmineter, in 
Devon, in the year 1784. He received his early edu- 
cation at Winchester, and in 1801 obtained a echolar- 
ship in Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Ho took his 
degree of 13.A. in 1808, and was elected a fellow of his 
college in 1808. At this timo Oxford was tho most 
unpromising school in the world for natural science. 
The tastes of young Buckland led him to tho study of 
mineralogy, and In 1818 we find him appointed to the 
readership of mineralogy, and in 118 to the reader- 

ship of geology. In these positions he succeeded in 
attracting attention to the departments of physical 
ecience which he taught. Botas he excited interest he 
also excited opposition, and every onward step that be 
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‘ersity, ralsed an opponent to its claims, 
‘Through his long life he had to fight for his science 
in his Alma Mater. But he gained the victory, and 
Strickland and Phillips, his successors, have obtained 
8 universal recognition of the value and importance 
of their teachings. In 1820 Dr. Buckland delivered a 
lecture before the University of Oxford, which was 
afterward published under the title of Vindicia Geo- 
logice ; or, the Connection of Religion with Geology exe 
plained (Lond, 1823). In this work he showed that 
there could be no opposition between the works and 
the word of God, In 1828 he published Reliquie Di- 
luciana; or, Observations on the Organic Remains attest 
tag the Action of a universal Deluge. His contribu- 
tions to the Proceedings Aa Geological Society were 
very numerous, and in the first volume of the ‘ Bib- 
liographia Geologie et Zoologie,” published by the 
Ray Society in 1848, we find references to sixty-one 
distinct works and memoirs, In 1825 Dr. Buckland 
accepted from his college the living of Stoke Uharity, 
near Whitchurch, Hants; in the same year he was 

jromoted to a canonry in the cathedral of Christ 
Church, and married Miss Mary Morland, of Abing- 
don, In 1818 he had been elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society ; and in 1829 he was chosen a member 
of the council of that body, and was re-elected on each 
successive occasion till his illness in 1849. In 1818 
be became a fellow of the Geological Society, and was 
twice elected president of that body. He took an ac- 
tive interest in the foundation of the British Associa- 
thon for the advancement of science, and was one of 
thoge who took the bold step of inviting this body to 
hold its second meeting in the University of Oxford. 
On this occasion he was president of the association. 
From that time to 1848 he was constantly present at 
the meetings of the body, and read many of his papers 
before them. Jn 1847 Dr. Buckland was appointed a 
trustee of the British Museum, and took an active part 
in the development of that department more especially 
devoted to geology and palwontology. Ilis only con- 
tribution to any branch of theology is his Bridgewater 
treatise on Geology and Mineralogy considered with ref- 
erence to Natural Theology (Lond. 1837, 2d ed. 2 vole. 
8vo; Philadel. 1 vol. 12mo; also in Bohn's Library, 
12mo). His brain gave way from excessive labor in 
1850, but he lingered till Aug. 14, 1856, when he died 
at Clapbam.—London Athenaum, No. 1304. 


Buckle (xdp77), a clasp or brooch, in this instance 
of gold, sent by Alexander Balas to Jonathan Macca- 
beus as a present of honor, in conformity with customs 
of royal courtesy (1 Macc. x, 89; xi, 68; comp. xiv, 
44; so Josephus, répan, Ant. xiii, 4,4; 5,4). A sim. 
ilar usage is referred to by Trebellius Pollio(in Claud.), 
and the use of such ornaments is illustrated by Pliny 
(xxxiii, 8); comp. Schleusner, Lez. 8, v.; Smith, Dict, 
of Class. Ant. s. v. Fibula, 


Ancient Roman Brooches. 


Buckler stands in the authorized version as the 
representative of the following Heb. words: 1. 539, 
magen’ ( protecting), a smaller and more portable shield 
(2 Sam, xxii, 81; 1 Chron. v, 18; Job xv, 26; Pea, 
xylil, 2, 80; Prov. il, 7; Cant, iv, 4; Jor, xivi, 8; 
elsewhere “shleld”). 2 MM, socherah’ (from its 


made toward giving the science of geology a position | surrounding the person), occurs but once figuratively 
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(Pea. xci, 4). 8. pS, teinnah’ (e covering), a largo | their shoulder (/tiad, xvi, 808); but in the camp by = 
shield protecting the whole body (“buckler,”’ I’sa, | strap on the left arm (Jtiad, xvl, 802 ; Virg. Em it, 
xxxv, 2; Ezek. xxiii, 24; xxvi,8; xxxviil, 4; xxxkx, | 671 6q.; Pliny, xxxiil, 4: lian, Vur. Hist, xi, 9; 
9; elsewhere ‘‘ehicld’’ or “target;”’ the dami¢ of | hence the rase ix’ aowica, Xenoph. Cyrop. vii, 5, 6; 
Ecclus. xxxvii, 6). 4. 125, ro’mach (from its pierc- Arrian, Alez. 1, 6,12, means on sew meagre ma left, 
ing), a lance or spear (as it is often rendered, improp- | C°™P- Anab, iv, 8,26). See generally , De ace- 
erly “buckler”’ in 1 Chron, xii, 8). See Armor, 


The buckler or shield was a principal piece of pro- 
tective armor with ancient warriors, being worn in 
connection both with the spear and the bow (2 Chron. 
xiv, 8; xvii, 17; Jer. vi, 28). Of the above names 
for this implement, the socherah, according to Jahn, 
Uesignates the farge or round form (see Gesenius, Thes. 
p- 947). Two others of these terms (combined in Ezek. 
xxxix, 9; Jer. xlvi, 8) appear to denote reapectively 
the small (magen) and the large (tsinnah) kind, the lat- 
ter screening the entire person (Virg. n. ii, 227; 
Tyrtei Carm, ii, 28 eq.), a8 is evident from 1 Kings 
x, 16,17; 2Chron. ix, 16, The Mishna (Chelim, xxiv, 
3) names three species of shield, the large (O""N 
S)"Hsh), the middle, used in discipline, and the small 
(e"a5sN Px), The larger kind probably pro- 
tected even the head (Josephus, Ant. vi, 5, 1; comp. 
Diod. Sic. v, 80). In like manner, among the Greeks 
and Romans a emall shield was called Supedy (adrocg 
fn Homer), scufum, and a large one domic, clypeua 
(comp, Josephus, War, itl, 5. 6), It is uncertain, how- 
ever, whether the Heb. shielde were of the same form; 
we only know that the later Jews in the time of the 
Romans carried oval shields (ree Jahn, Archdol. II, it, 
pl. 11, 6, 8; those of the Egyptians being rounded only 
at the top, Wilkinson, 1, 298 eq.). The word &>u}, 
she’ let, which the old translators give very variously, 


d tes probably the shield, and indeed 
eelguates probably the shield, and indeed those wed |" po cuminater, Joseph, D.D., an eminent Con- 


on state occasions (Jer. li, 11; Ezek. xxvii, 11; Cant. 
iv, 4), rather than giver, The (larger) shields were |Stegational minister, was born at Rutland, Mass., 


wenerally of wood (comp. Pliny, xvi, 77; Virg. #n. | Oct: 14, 1751, and graduated at Yale in 1770. He 
vil, 682), ariducavers4 biel ek Sat Ceneaiiie spent three years in study, and was thon chosen tutor 
hippopotamus hide, Pliny, vill, 89; but the ekins of |! the college, which position he filled for four years, 
an pachydermatous animals are still employed in |®%d in 1779 he was ordained pastor of the ‘ North 
Africa; see Rappell, Arab. p. 84; Pallme, Beechreid. Church,"’ Portsmouth, N. H., which station he occu 
von Kordofan, p. 42) or metal, Leather shields (/liad, |Pled until his death, Jane 10, 1812. He was made 
v, 452; xil, 425) consisted either of simple undressed | D-D. by the College of New Jersey, 1803. His publi- 
ox (or elephant) hide (Herod. vii, 91; Strabo, xvii, p. | cations consist of a memoir of Dr, M'Clintock and s 
820, 828), or of several thicknesses of leather, same-|2U™ber of occasional discourses, He had » nobls 
times also embossed with metal (/tiad, vii, 219 eq.; spirit and a delicately organized nervous system, from 
xil, 294 8q.); hence those captured from foes might be disorder of which he suffered intensely at several pe- 
burnt (Ezek, xxxix, 9). The leather of shields re- rlods of his life. His Life was written by his daugh- 
quired ofling (2 Sam. {, 21; Isa. xxi, 6; comp, ‘lmves | te? Mrs. Lee (Boston, 1861, 12mo).—Sprague, Araale, 
clypei,”” Virg. 4x. vii, 626), so that they should not | ii 108. 
injure by moisture; hence they gleamed in the die | Buckminster, Joseph S., D.D., son of Joseph. 
tance; sometimes they were even smeared with blood | ¥88 born at Portsmouth, N. H., 1784. He was car> 
(Nah. fi, 4 [?]), so ae to present a frightful appear- | fully educated, first by his father, afterward at Har- 
ance. Copper (‘‘ brezen'’) shields were, as it appears | Yard, and studied forthe ministry, In 1808 he became 
(1 Sam. xvii, 6; 1 Kings xiv, 27), aleo in use (comp, | pastor of a Con,regational Church at Boston; in 1811 
xadxaonicre for heavy-armed troops, in Polyb. iv, 69, be was appointed lectarer in Biblical Criticism at Her- 
4; v, 91, 7); as even gold ones in the equipment of | vard. Mis early death, Jane 8, 1812 (two day's before 
the general (1 Macc. vi, £9), fe, probably studded | hls father's denth), was deeply lamented throaghoat 
with gold; ultbough those named in 1 Kings x, 16.eq.; ;the country. In theology he was a Unitarian with 
xlv, 26, o8 shields of parade (comp. the eilver shields evangelical proclivitles; as & preacher, his eminent 
of Pliny, viii, 82), borne before the king in festive pro. |*loquence gave him great popularity; his gentle man- 
cesaions (1 Kings xiv, 28), may well have been of mags- | ers and faithful labors made him very useful and ec- 
{ve metal (comp. the golden shields of the Carthagin- |ceptable as a pastor. His Sermons (1826, 8vo) were 
lans, Pliny, xxxv, 8; on the overlaying of shields |Teprinted In Tondon; they were reprinted, with addi- 
[with gold, ivory, otc.], see Athen. xii, 584; among |tions, in his bVorks (Boston, 1639, 2 vals. 12mo). His 
the Romans overy shield was inecrited with the eol- | Life will bo found in Memoirs of the Buckminsters, Fa- 
dier’s name, Vomet. Sfilit. ii, 18). The same custom |/Aer and Son, by his sister, Mrs. Lee (Boston, 1851, 
appears also in tho gold shields sent as gifts of honor |12mo). 
to Rome (1 Macc. xiv, 24; xv, 18; or 1 Mace. vi,| Budzeus. See Bune. 
2; Josephus, Ant, xiv, 8,5; Sueton, Calig. 16). Dur-| Buddeus, Jonann Franz, one of the most unk 
Ing a march the soldiers carried thelr shields (covered | versally learned theologians of his time, waa born st 
with a leather case, otyya or fvrpoy, involucra, as 8 | Anclam, Pomerania, June 26, 1667. After studying 
ion from dust, Isa. xx, 6; comp. the Schol, ad | at Greifawald, ho entered the University of Wittem- 
Aristoph. Acharn. 674; Plutarch, Lucull, 26; Cesar, | berg, 1685, where h 
pin tiie i "1 Tz, ) Where he became assistant professor of phi- 
[ . il, 21; Cicero, Nat, Deor. ii, 14) hanging on losopby in 1687, In 1689 he went to Jena, and 1692 


241; Jahn, Archdol, Il, Si, 401 8q.; om the Homeric 
shield, Kipke, Kriegswes. der Griech, p.1080q. Tha 


26; Cant. iv, 4; comp. Philo, Opp. li, 591) and Tem- 
ple (1 Macc. iv, 67; vi, 2; comp. Strabo, xiii, 600; 
Arrian, Aler. vi, 9,6; Pliny, xxxv, 8) with golden 
sblelds was a peculiar practice. In the Temple at Jo- 
rasalem the shields of David were suspended as me- 
mentoes (2 Kings x, 10); see Rexrath, De clypeis is 
loco sacro suspensis (Lips. 1787). The suspension of 
the shields of Tyre in Ezek, xxvii, 10, 11, is a military 
allusion, by way of ostentation, to the ensigns of for- 
eign nations displayed as allies (see Henderson, Com- 
ment, In loc.). See SHIELD. 

Buokley, Tazopore Wriui1am Avors, an Eng- 
lish clergyman and writer, was born in 1825, and was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where he became 
chaplain. Being inclined to literature rather than 
the pastoral work, he removed to London, where his 
life was chiefly apent in writing books, and in prepar- 
ing editions of tho classics for the booksellers, and in 
making translations, Iie also published a History of 
the Council of Trent (Lond, 1852, small 8vo—the bert 
small manual on that subject extant); the Cmons and 
Decrees of the Council of Trent (Lond. 1851, sm. 8vo). 
Ho died in 1856. Seo Gentleman's Magazine, March, 
1856; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 278. 
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to Coburg as professor of Greek and Latin, In 1693 
he became professor of moral and political philosophy 
in the new University of Halle, and professor of theol- 
ogy at Jena in 1706. He died Nov. 19, 1729, His 
vast studies ranged over tho fields of law and morals 
as well 28 of theology. His theology was Biblical, 
tending rather toward pietiam than rationalism; his 


philosophy was eclectic and moderate. His principal | 


works are, Elementa philosophia practice (Halle, 1679) : 
—Institut. Phi ie Eclectica (Halle, 1705, 2 vols.): 
— Historia ecclesiastica Vet, Test. (Halle, 1726-29, 2 vols. 
4to) :—Jsagoge ad T' iam (Lips. 1730, 2 vols. 4to): 
—Institutiones ie (Lips. 1724, 4to) :—/nstilt, The- 
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interraption for the propagation of his doctrines. The 
name of the disciple who principally assisted him was 

Buddha died in the eighty-fifth year of 
his age. The time of his life falls, according to the 
chronology of the Tibetans and Mongols, in the years 
B.C, 2214 to 2184; according to the Japanese, he was 
born B.C. 1027; according to other statements, he died 
B.C. 543. The last statement is the one now gener- 
ally adopted. 

The main facts which the recent investigations, after 
comparing the discrepant traditions, have established 
as highly probable, are the following: Sakyamuni was 
the son of an Indian king, in the 6th century B.C., 


ol. Moralis (Lips. 1711, 4to) :—3fiscellanea Sacra (Jen. | educated in the luxury of an Oriental court. "Yet be 
1727, 2 vols. 4to):—Theses de Atheismo et Superstitione | ignored the pleasures of life, and preferred to wander 
(Jena, 1716) :—Hist, Crit. theolog, dogm. et mor. (Frkft.| about as a Leggur, in order to get the instruction of 
1725, 4to) :— Historia Philosophica (Halle,| the Brahmins, He assumed the preaching of a new 
1781, 8vo). He was a distinguished contributor to the| religion as the grest task of his life, and carried it 
Acta Eruditorum of Leipzig, His writings in the way| through with great perseverance, notwithstanding 
of disputations, etc., are very voluminous, and may be] the incessant persecution of the Brahmins. 1]e com- 
counted by the hundred.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, vil, | bated principally against the hierarchy and the dog- 
718; Brucker, Hist. Phil, vol. v; Herzog, Real-Lncy-| matic formulas of Brabmaismn, in the place of which he 


7 li, 428. 

dha, Buddhism. Buddha, the ‘‘sage,” the 
“‘enlightened”’ (from the Sanscrit buddh, to know), is 
the title of honor given to the hermit Gotama (Gau- 
tama) or Sakyamuni (the ‘hermit of Sakyo’’), the 
founder of Buddhism, the prevailing form of religion 
in Eastern Asia. 

{. His life, tho system of his doctrines, and the his- 
tory of their diffusion ure still involved in great ob- 
security. Until recently the sources of information 
respecting both Buddha and the early history of Bud- 
dbism were almost exclusively of secondary rank, 
the original authentic documents which ate written in 
Sanscrit not having been fully examined. Another 
cause of difficulty lies in the apparently insoluble dif- 
ferences between the statements of various Buddhist 
nations. A thorough investigation of some of the 
most important authentic documents has of late cor- 
rected many errors and ahed much new light on the 


made a simple ethical principle the central doctrine of 
_ his system, while at the same time he recognised the 
equal rights of all men, without distinction of birth, 
rank, and sex. He addressed the people in the lan- 
guage of the people, and taught that the suppression 
of passion was the only road to a union with the world- 
soul, The aim of life, according to him, is to remove 
from one's own life, as well as from the lives of othere, 
| the obstacles to a suppression of passions, and by love 
‘and meckness to assist others in the work of self-de- 
liverance. When he died his bones were scattered 
all over India, and a religious worship rendered to 
them. His teachings and rules of wisdom were col- 
lected in writing at first in India (Nepaal), in Sanscrit, 
and afterward in Ceylon, in the Pali language. 
disciples and successors have given to his teachings 
more and more of a dogmatic shape, in which the orig- 
inal simplicity is Jost. Gotama, or the Buddha, is 
generaliy represented in statues as geated, with his 


subject. Still greater results cre expected from the| Irs crossed, as if in contemplation, as contemplative 
future, especially respecting the evolution of the his-| thought is one of the highest virtues in the system, 
toric truth from the religious myths of a number of | and is one of the best means of obtaining nirvana (see 
conflicting traditions. In India, Buddha was regarded] below), the Buddhist heavon. 

aa the ninth incorporation of Vishnu as a sage, or the 
continuation of bis incarnation as Krishna. Accord- 
ing to others, he was an emanation from Brahma, for 
the reformation of Brahmanism and the abolition of 
the differences of caste. He is regarded as the su- 
preme ruler of the present period of the world, and re- 
ceives as such divine honors under different names in 
Indis, Tibet, China, Japan, Barmah, Somo Buddhas 
appeared before him; others will appear after him; 
the total number of Buddbas, until the dissolution of 
the world into nothing, being assumed by some as one 
thousand, by others as only twenty two. Tho founder 
of Buddhism Is counted as the fourth, According to 
the traditions of the Tibetans, he left the divine resi- 
dence Damba Togar, and came into the kingdom of 
Magadha, in Southern Behar, where. in the following) ~=—3 
year, he entered as a five-colored ray the womb of 
Maha-Maya, the virgin wife of Seodadani, and was 
born in the grove of Lomba, through the right armpit of 
his mother. According to others he was from Ceylon, 
according to others from an unknown country. From : 
his seventh (according to others, tenth) year he received | II, System of Buddhism, (a) Theology. — Buddhism 
instruction in all sorts of knowledge; at the age of | rejected Brahma as the ruling spirit of the world, and 
sixteen (others say twenty) he married a noble virgin, | sdmits no Almighty creator. ‘'It admita no beings 
by whom he had two children, o son, Raholi, and a with greater supernatural power than man can reach 
daughter, In the twenty-ninth yoar of his life tho|by virtue and knowledge; in fact, reveral of the 
four great spirit kings carried him off to the most holy | Buddhist nations have no word in their languages to 
temple, where he consecrated himself to a clerical life. | express the idea of God." Buddha takes the place of 
Then he lived six years as a penitent hermit, and ob- | God, for all practical purposes, in the worsmp and life 
tained, under the name of Sakyamuni (i. e. the devoteo| of the people. “In India, Buddhism Is so mixed with 
of the house of Sakya), as a full Buddha, the highest| Brahmaism that it is hard to discern tho truth, but 
degree of sanctity. Henceforth he worked without! wherever it is pure it recognizes no God, no Supreme 


Colossal Gutama near Amsrapura, Burmah. 
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Intelligence—the primary idea of Gotama being that 
to pe ha: any Self, any Ego, is an absurdity—no 
soul, no future life, except as one among a myriad 
stages of terminable existence. It Is not revealed, 
but discovered by man, any haman being who can so 
far conquer his natural sclf—his affections, desires, 
fears, and wants—as to attain to perfect calm, being 
capable of ‘intuitions’ which are absolute truth ; 
wherefore Gotama, though he argued against other 
* creeds, never proved his own by argument, simply as- 
serting ‘I know,’ Its sole motors are w, the ‘at- 
tachment to sensuous objects,’ as Mr. Hardy calle it; 
or, as we shonld describe it, nature, and darmma, 
erally, work, the aggregate action which everything 
in existence must by virtue of ita existence produce, 
and which ex rerum naturd cannot die. For example: 
fruit comes because there is a tree; not because the 
tree wills it, but because its karmma, its inherent ag- 
gregate of qualitice, uecessitates fruit, and its fruit 
another tree in infinite continuity. There is a final 
cause, but it is not sentient. All existences are the 
result of some cause, but In no instance is this forma- 
tive cause the working of a power inherent in any be- 
ing that can be exercised at will. All beings are pro- 
duced from the updddna, attachment to existence, of 
some previous being; the manner of its exercise, the 
character of its consequences, being controlled, direct- 
ed, or apportioned by karmma; and all sentient exist- 
ences are produced from the same causes, or from some 
cause dependent on the results of these causes; 80 
that apdddna and karma, mediately or immediate- 
ly, are the cause of all causes, and the eource whence 
all beings have originated in thelr present form.” 


Buddhism recognizes most of the lower gods of the | philosophy 


Indian religions, especially the incarnation of Vish- 
nu, without, however, rendering them a particular 
worship. (6) Cosmology, Pneumatology, and Anthro- 
pology.—The world-mass, Loga, has arisen from the 
empty space according to unchangeable natural laws. 
The precipitate of it forms matter, an evil, from 
which springs a constant change of birth, accord- 
ing to unalterable laws grounded in that evil. Thus 
the germs of and evil were developed. Each 
found its reward or panishment in a circular course of 
innumerable births, which, according to the present 
state of devel: it, are divided into six realms or 
degrees of birth, viz., those of tho pure spirits (whose 
head is Khormoorda), of impure (the greatest of which 
is Beematchee Dahree), of men, animals, limbo-mon- 
aters, and hellish creatures. Each of these six divis- 
fons has again eabdivisions, through which all beings 
have to wander until their reunion with the divine 
essence (migration of souls). The seventh highest 
degree is the dignity of a Buddha, who is above all 
change of birth. The aim of the appearance of Bud- 
dha is to restore the unity of the empty space which 
has been disturbed by thie development, and gradu- 
ally to raise the beings of all classes to the Buddha de- 
gree. Then all that is now separate will be united, 
and even Buddha be dissolved in the great unity, 
which, however, will only take place after many mil- 
lions of years. Those who are elevated sbove the earth 
are called Nat, in three divisions: 1, Jama, who have 
coarse bodies, with sexual distinction and on ; 
2. Rupa, with finer bodies, without sexual distinction 
and propagation ; and, 8. Arupa, bodiless beings. Above 
the earth are twenty-six heavens, corresponding to the 
orb of the earth and of equal size. Six of these heav- 
ens belong to Jama, The lowest of them is inhabited 
by the Nat Zatamaharit, the duration of whose lives is 
nine millions of years. Their heaven is divided into 
four realms, each of which has a king. 
kings are the tutelary gods of the world. 


ding. The Rups have sixteen, the Arupa four heav-, 
ens, Men who observe the moral law are received 
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into the lowest heaven, and can continue to ascend 
until they attain the final goal of Buddhistic salvation, 
i. e. until they pass into eiroaxa. The si 

of this term became early a source of hot controversy 
among the various schools of Buddhists. It comes 
from the Sanserit root »d’ (to blow), and mir (oat, aruy 
from); and all agree that it means the highest enfran- 
chisement from evil; but the schools disagree whether 
this liberation of the soul takes place by absorption into 
God or into nanght. The prevalent view seems to te 
that nirvana {s not only an emancipation from suffer- 
ing, but a’so cessation of existence. ‘‘ Pemetrated 


lit-| with the idea that existence, though a natural conse- 


quence of a nataral law, is mere misery—that the nat- 
ural man is wretched as well as evil—Gotama declared 
that if man, by subduing all the natural affections, 
could, as it were, break the chain, kill the epad.iac, 
or attachment to sensuous things, he would, as o re- 
ward, pass out of existence—would either cease to be. 
or—for this is doubtful—cease to be conscious of be 
ing. The popular notion that sirvana is sbeorption ts 
incorrect, for there is nothing to be abeorbed into, no 
supreme spirit, no supreme universe, nothing, and 
into this nothing the man who bas attained sirross 
necessarily passes. To attain It he may have to pass 
through a myriad states or forms, each less attached 
to sense than the last, hence transmigration ; but whea 
it is reached the perfect result is simply annihilation, 
or, rather, the loss of being, for the components of be- 
ing, if we understand Buddha, could not die. A drear- 
fer system of thought was never devised, and we can 
account for its rapid spread only by assuming whst we 
believe to be the fact, that the Asiatic who was below 
understood by sirvana not annihilation, 
but that state of suspended being ia which one ex. 
ista, but neither hopes, fears, thinks, nor feela” (Sper- 
tator, March 10, 1866). (c) Ethics.—The prominent 
characteristic which distinguished primitive Buddbism 
from Brabmaism was the importance attributed to mo. 
rality. The main object of a Buddhist was to acquire 
merit. Ree Oe ee eet 
which determines w pregyeliyelcbely piety 
duced shall be an insect or a worm, a fowl, a benet, a 
man, or a deva (the highest of sentient beings), is the 
sam of merit and demerit. Each soul inherits the 
fruits of the karmma, and the office of liberating and 
purifying its predecessors. As evil was considered to 
be connected with all passing phenomena, asceticism 
(celibacy, poverty, mortification of the senses) was in- 
culcated as indispensable for salvation. The Fite Com- 
mandnents of Buddhism are, not to kill any living be 
ing; not to steal; not to commit adultery ; not to lie, 
slander, or swear; to avoid drunkenness. These five 
commandments are obligatory upon all men; there 
are other five, specially binding upon sramanas (i. e. 
upon persons who give themselves up to a religious 
life in order to a direct attainment of nirvana), viz, 
‘'to abstain from food out of season —that is, after 
midday ; to abstain from dances, theatrical representa- 
tions, songs, and music; to abstain from pereonal or- 
naments and perfumes; to abstain from a lofty and 
luxurious couch; to abstain from taking gold and eil- 
ver. For the regular ascetics or monks there are a 
number of special observances of a very severe kind, 
They are to dress only In raga, sewed together with 
their own hands, and to have a yellow cloak thrown 
over the rags. They are to eat only the simplest food, 
and to possess nothing except what they get by col. 
lecting alms from door to door in their wooden bowl, 
They are allowed only one meal, and that must be 
eaten before midday, For a part of the year they 


These four) are to live in forests, with no other shelter ex the 
i The life of | shadow of a tree, wa 
the inhabitants of each of the succeeding heavens is| pet even during 
as long again and as happy again as that of the prece- They are allowed 


and there they must sit on their car. 
sleep, to lie down being forbidden, 
to enter the nearest village or town 
to beg food, tt they must return to their forests before 
night." (Chambers’s Lncyclopadia, s.v.) As to the 
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neture and tendency of the Buddhist of ethics, 
the Spectator (March 10, 1866) hes the following just 
temarks: ‘Strictly speaking, the Buddhist creed, by | 
reducing every thing to the natural law of cause and ef. H 
fect, should kill morals, bat it does not. Of sin, in the 
sense in which the Scriptures speak of it, the Baddb- 
ist knows nothing. There is no authoritative lew- 
giver, nor can there possibly be one; so that the trans- 
greasion of the precepts is not an iniquity, and brings 
no guilt. It is right that we should try to get free | 
from its consequences, in the same way in which it is | 
right for us to appease hunger or overcome disease, 
hat no repentance is required; and if we are taught 
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precepts of the Vedes. The san in their tem. 
les, which contains the relic of a saint, ls called dagop. 
vers are directed to Buddha, to the hermit Gotama, 
and, in general, to those who have attained the digni- 
ty ofa Buddha, Sacrifices, consisting of flowers, fruits, 
and slaughtered animals, are offered to the Buddhas 
and the lower gods, ‘The adoration of the statues 
of the Buddha and of his relics is the chief external 
ceremony of the religion, The centres of the worship 
are the tamples containing statues, and the topes or 
tumuli erected over the relics of the Buddha or of his 
distinguished apostles, or on spots cousecrated as the 
scenes of the Buddha's acts, The central object ina 


the necessity of being tranquil, subdued, and humble, | Buddhist temple, corresponding to the altar in a Ro- 
. it is that our minds may go out with the less eager- | man Catholic church, is an image of the Buddhs, or a 
ness after those things that unsettle their tranquillity. | dagobe or ehrine containing his relics.” Sacred is the 
If we injure no one by our acts, no wrong has been | mystic word Om, The priests are called lamas among 
done; and if they are an inconvenience to ourselves | the Mongols, bonzea in China and Japan, rahane in 


only, no one else has any right to regard us as trans- 
gressors. Nevertheless self-denial is the sum of prac- 
tical ethics, and Gotama, having set up the killing of 
attachment to sense as the object, and self-denial as | 
the means, has produced a noble theoretic system of 
ethics, No act isin the Buddhist system sin—the very 
idea is unknown—but then a bad act produces a bad 
consequence, just as a rotten substance will produce | 
stench, and bad acts are therefore to be avoided. As 
to what is good, everything is good, because tn se ev- 
erything is indifferent; but, nevertheless, that is bad 
relatively to its consequence which produces injury to 
another. If it produces injury to one’s self, no matter, 
because each existence is ite own irresponsible lord ; 


but if to another, then sirvana is by that injurious act | beads, process: 


postponed, and he who commits it is lower than he 
who does not, There is no sin, but there is unkind- 
neas, and unkindness produces fruit just as a tamarind 
produces fruit. It would be a crime to hart any living 
thing, and strict Buddhists still refues to ewallow ani- 
malculm; but it would not be a crime to commit adul- 
tery if the husband consented, a deduction formally 
drawn and acted on in Ceylon, because no one is in- 
jured. In practice the idea works in two ways: the 
really devout pass lives of the monastic kind, abeorbed , 
in themselves, and epart from the world; and the ; 
worldly follow their own inclinations, thinking the re- 

ward of virtae » great deal too distant and too shad- 
owy—a hunt after nothing. So keenly, indeed, is 
thie felt, that in most Buddbist countries there le a 
6 not supposed to be at variance with tho Es 
tablished Church, but to work in a less refined but 
quicker way. When a Singhalese, for example, feels 
tho need of supernatural help, he worships a devil to 
get it, not as disbelieving Buddhism, but as supposing 
that devils may exist as well as any thing elee, and 
may, if kindly treated, be as useful as any other allies. 
Of course the race which holds such a system has, as 
a race, rather a better chance of being decent than a 
really pagan one, for it only half understands its own 
creed, and the stock texte belng all very benevolent 
and philosophical, it takes them for a theoretic rule of | 
life, and, though it does not fully obey tho rule, it ts 


Burmah, talapoins in Slam. They wear the tonsure, 
live in celibacy, and frequently in monastic communi- 
ties. The visible head of Buddhism lived formerly in 
China, but since the fourtcenth centary in Tibet, where 
he is called Dalai Lama (cee Lamatsx). The sacred 
books of Buddhism treat of cosmogony, dogmatics, 
ethics, asceticism, and liturgy, and are very numer- 
ous. Buddha is said to bave ched 84,000 sermons. 
The Ganfour (tradition) consists of 116 volumes, and 
with the commentaries (Dandsour), of 288 volumes. 
They were originally composed in Sanscrit, but were 
later translated into the languages of the other Buddb- 
ist nations. The form of religious worship contains 
many points (veneration of relica, auricular confession, 
jons, etc.) which bear a striking resem- 
blance to practices of the Roman Charch, acknowl. 
edged by all, but explained differently. The fullest 
information on these points will be found in Hardy, 
Eastern Monachism (London, 1850). 

IV. History. —St. Hilaire (Du Bouddhieme, Par- 
is, 1855, 8vo), following principally M. Eugtne Bur- 
noof, fixes a minimum date for the birth of the 
Buddha in the 7th century B.C. It is true that the 
contents of the Buddhist works themselves supply no 
dates, and the inferences are uncertain by which any 


‘ date of the lifetime of Sakyamuni himself can be de- 


duced. Ifthe indications of the Singhalese documents 
be followed, the death of the Buddha is placed in B.C. 
643, According to deductions from Chinese authori- 
tles, it might have taken place much earlier; and if 
the Buddhist character of the rock inscriptions at Guir- 
nar, Delhi, and Bhabra be acknowledged, the spread of 
the religion in those countries from 200 to 400 years 
before the Christian era Is established. Megasthenes 
met with Buddhists on the banks of the Ganges; and 
time must be allowed for the rise of Buddhiem in its 
original seat in Central India, for its expulsion as a 
heresy from the bosom of Brahmalsm, its develo 

ment as a specific religion, and its distribution, not in 
a line, bat on an immense arc of countries contermi- 
nous with India proper. The creed of Buddhism was 
fixed and developed by ecumenica] councils, the first 
of which was held by Casyapa, a disciple of Buddha, 


decidedly better than if the rale were 4 bad one. The | and largely attended. ‘The Buddha bad written 
Burmese, for example, are on the whole distinctly a| nothing himself; but his chief followers, assembled in 
better people than the Hindoos, more especially be- | council immediately after his death, proceeded to re- 
cause, as human affairs must go on, they make rules duce his teaching to writing, These canonical writ- 
for holding society together, which are quite inde-| ings are divided into three clasees, forming the Tripi- 
ndent ofany divine rule at all, and which happen in taka, or ‘triple basket.’ The first class consist of the 
urmah to be decently wise.” The commandments | Soutras, or discourses of the Buddha; the second con- 
enjoin upon man to refrain from ten deadly eins, which ' tains the Vinaya, or discipline; and the third the Ab- 
are again divided into three classes. Five deadly sins Aidharma, or metaphysics. The first ls evidently the 
(patricide, matricide, the murder of an arkat ['‘vener- fundamental text ont of which all the subsequent 
able priest’’}, wounding the person of Buddha, and , writings have beon elaborated. The other two coun- 
causing « schism among the priesthood) shut a man ; cils probably revised and expanded the writings agreed 
forever out of nirvana. Charity or self-sacrifice for | upon at the first, adding voluminous commentaries. 
the good of others Is specially inculcated. As to the dates of the other two councils there are ir. 
III. Worship.—The Buddhists retain many of the; reconcilable discrepancies In the accounts ; but, at all 
ceremonies of Brahmaism, but do not recognise the , events, the third wae not later than 240 B.C. 
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the Buddhist canonical Scriptures, as they now exist, 
were fixed two centuries and a half before the Christian 
era. The Buddhist religion early manifested a zeal- 
ous missionary spirit, and princes and even princesses 
became devoted propagandists.” It also established 
foreign missions, most of which were highly success- 
ful, In consequence of its great extension, Buddhism 
split into a northern and a soutbern branch, the former 
of which, embracing the Buddhist churches of Nepaal, 
China, Corea, Japan, Tartary, Mongolia, and Tibet, ad- 
mitted much of the former mythologies of these coun- 
tries into their creed; the southern Church extended 
from Ceylon over the whole of Farther Indie, In 
the land of its birth, Indias, Buddhism had to endure 
a long-continued persecution, and was at last entirely 
driven ont, after it had flourished there about twelve 
hundred years, The time of its introduction into the 
other countries ie as uncertain as its early history in 
general, It is said to have made its first appearance 
in China about B.C. 217, but it was not actually estab- 
lished before about A.D. 60. It suffered several per- 
secutions, in the third of which, in 845, 4600 monas- 
teries were destroyed, together with 40,000 smaller 
edifices. A census, taken in the thirteenth century, 
stated the number of temples at 42,818, of priests and 
monks at 213,418. In Japan it spread in the fifth or} 
sixth century after Christ, Into Tibet it was intro- 
duced in the fifth century, and, after several persecu- 
tions, re-established in the tenth. Among the BMon- 
gols it gained a firm footing in the thirteenth century. 
It was also adopted by several tribes in Asiatic Rus- 
sia. It has for many centuries become stationary in 
most countries, only in Russia it is visibly on the de- 
cline. It still counts about 300,000,000 of adherents. 
V. Monuments and Remins,—Scattered through In- 
dia are numerous remains of caves, funereal monu- 
ments, and Toprs, or religious cdifices, none of which 
last are believed to be of later date than the third cen- 
tury B.C. Tho cave temples were probably con- 
structed during the persecutions of the first eight cen- 
taries of our era, These remains are found in Afghan- 
istan, near the Indus and the Ganges, and around 
Bhilea, in Central India. These last are described in 
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The Bhilsa Topes, or Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India, by Major Cunningham (Lond. 1853). 


< : 
Section of Buddhist Cave-temple at Karil Fro 


A general idea of one of these singular monuments 
may be gained from the following extract from Cun- 
ningham; ‘' The great Sinchi Tope is situated on the 
western edge of the hill. The ground has once been 
carefully leveled by cutting away the surface rock on 
the east, and by building up a retaining wall on the 
west. The court (as it now exists) averages ono hun- 
dred and fifty yards in length, and is exactly one 
hundred yards in breadth. In the midst stands the 
Great Chaltya, surrounded vy a massive colonnade. 
The bald appearance of the solid dome is relieved by 
the lightness and elegance of the highly picturesque 
gateways, On all sides are ruined temples, fallen col- 
umns, and broken sculptures; and even the tope it- 
velf, which had withstood the destructive rancor of the 
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flery Saivas and the bigoted Mussulmans, has been 
half ruined by the Llundering excavations of amateur 
antiquaries. . . . The great tope itself is a solid dome 
of stone and brick, 106 feet in diameter, and 42 feet in 
height, springing from a plinth of 14 feet, with # pro- 
jection of 5} feet from the base of the building, and a 
slope of 2} feet. The plinth or basement formed a 
terrace for the perambulation of worshippers of the en- 
shrined relic; for, on the right pillar of the north gate- 
way there is a representation of a tope and of two wor- 
shippers walking round it, with garlands in their 
hands, The terrace was reached by a double flizht 
of steps to the south, connected by a landiny 10 feet 
square, The apex of the dome was flattened into a 
terrace 84 feet in diameter, surrounded by a stone rail- 
ing of that style so peculiar to Buddha monuments 
that I will venture to call it the ‘ Buddhist Railing. 
. . » Many of the pillars of this colonnade are now ly- 
ing at the base of the monument, and several portions 
of the coping or architrave prove that the enclosure 
was a circular one, .. . Within the upper enclosure 
there was a square altar or pedestal, surrounded by 
pillars of the same description, but much taller, some 
of which are still lying on the top of the dome. . . . 
The total height of the building, including the cupo- 
las, must have been upward of 100 feet. The base of 

the tope is surrounded by o massive colonnade, 1444 
feet in diameter from west to east, and 151} feet in di- 
ameter from north to south. This enclosure is there- 
fore elliptical, the greater diameter exceeding the Jesse 
er by 7 feet. By this arrangement a free passage is 

obtained round the southern staircase, and a 

breadth at the foot of the ascent. The breadth of the 

cloister on the north-west and north-east sides aver- 

ages 9 feet 7 inches, the sevoral measurements only 

differing ly a few inches. From east to south the 

cloister increases rapidly in width; the breadth at the 

east being only 9 feet 11 inches, and at the foot of the 

staircase 13 feet 8 inches."’ 

VI. Sources of Information,—From reasons stated 
above, the former wurks on Buddhism have lest much 
of their worth by the more thorough and comprehen- 
sive etudy of tho Buddhist literature during the last 
few years, The best umong the older works are Bob- 
len (Professor at Kinigabery), De Buddaismi origine et 
@tate (1827); Hodgson, 
Sketch of Buddhism (in 
the Trans. of the Roval 
Asiatic Society, ii, 1); E. 
Burnouf, /ntroduction 
Uhistoire du Buddhisme 
Indien (Paris, 1844). Tho 
fullest account of the 
doctrines and worship of 
Buddhism, in the Eng- 
lish languaye, is given 
by the Rev. R. Spence 
Hardy (for more than 20 
years Wesleyan mission- 
ary in Ceylon) in his 
Eastern Monackism( Lon- 
don, 1850), his A J/any- 
al of Buddhism (Lond. 1853), and his Legends and The- 
ories of the Buddhists (Lond. 1865). Among the re- 
cent works, based on a more comprehensive knowledge 
of the sources, are Nove, Le Boudhieme, son Fonduteur 
et ses Ecritures (Paris, 1854); Koéppen, Die Rel gion des 
Buddha (1st vol. Berlin, 1857, 2d vol, [on Lurmaism) 
1859); Barthelemy St. Hilaire, Le Bouddak et sa Reli- 
gion (Paris, 1859); and a Russian work by Wassiljew, 
on Buddhism: tte Doctrines, History, and Literature 
(St. Petersburg, 1859 sq.; German transl, Der Buddh- 
temus, etc., Leipz, 1860 sq.). A copious list of books 
on Buddhist literature is given by Schlagintweit, 
Buddhiam in Tibet (Leips. and Lond, 1863). Seo also 
Mercersburg Review, x, 204; Edinburgh Review, April, 
1862; Picrer, Universal-Lezikon, 8, v.; Chambers, Ew 
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cyclopedia, s.v,; and the articles Gorama; Inpia; 
Caixa; JAPAN, 

Buddicom, Rosert Pevpeg, a learned clergy- 
man of the Church of England, studied at Cambridge, 
where he graduated as eighth wrangler, 1806. After 
passing some time as fellow of Queen's College, he be- 
came incumbent of St, George's, Everton, 1814, and 

incipal of St. Bee's College, 1840. He died in 1846, 
His writings include Friendship with God illustrated in 
the Life of Abruham (Lond. 1889, 2 vols. 12mo):—The 
Christian Exodus (2d ed. Liverpool, 1889, 2 vols. 12mo) : 
—Sermons, chiefly practical (Lond. 2 vols. 12mo, n. d.): 
—The Atonement (Liverpool, 1889, 8vo). 

Budnzus, or Budny, Sinox, a Polish theologi- 
an in the second half of the 16th century, was minister 
at Klécénie, and afterward at Lost. Becoming a dis- 
ciple of Servetus, he denied the divinity of Christ and 
bis miraculous conception, and anticipated in many 
respects the later rationalism. Being a man of tal- 
ents, he made many disciples, especially in Lithuania, 
In 1582 he was excommunicated by the Synod of 
Laclau ; and this, with other causes, led him to greater 
moderation of language, if not of sentiment, and he 
united with the Pinczovians, a Socinian sect. He 
published a Polish translation of the Bible; also Libel 
dus de duabus naturis in Christo; Apologia Polonica. 
See Bock, Historia Antitrimtariorum; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Generale, vii, 729. 

Buell, Samvet, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Coventry, Conn., Sept. 1, 1716, entered 
Yale College in 1787, and graduated in 1741. He was 
ordained in 1743, and, after laboring for some time as 
an evangelist, received a call from the church at Rast 
Hampton, L. I., and wae installed there as pastor Se; 
tember 19, 1746. He was made D.D. by Dartmouth 
College in 1791, and died on the 19th of July, 1798. 
The great characteristic of his preaching was fervor. 
There were three periods of great religious awakening 
in his congregation—in 1764, 1785, and 1791. Asa 
theologian, ho belonged tu the school of Edwards and 
Bellamy. During the Revolutionary War his urban- 
ity and diseretion gained him influence with some of 
the British officers, and operated to the advantage of 
the town and neighborhood. A few years before his 
death he was instrumental in establishing Clinton 
Academy, East Hampton, which is still considered 
there as a monument of his public spirit and philen- 
thropy. Dr. Buell published a number of occasional 
sermons.—Sprague, Annaly, iii, 102. 

Buffalo (Bos éubalus), an animal of the ox kind, 
but different from tho American Lison, usually termed 
“‘Uuffalo,”’ being distinguished by the shape of the 
horns and of tho head, as well as of tho body generally, 
and being also found in very different situations. (Seo 
Brande, Cyclup.s.¥.) This animal is often regurded as 
the same with the sild bull (Oi, reem’, or O°, reym) 
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of Scripture (Num. xxill, 22; Pas. xcii,11; Job xxxix, 
9; Isa, xxxiv, 7, etc.). See Unicorn, This opinion 
is lately advocated in extenso by Dr. Conant (Bouk of 
Job, in loc.); while Dr. Thomson (Land and Jicok, i, 
884 sq.) prefers to identify the Oriental buffalo with 
the Bensemotu (q. v.) of Job (x!, 15), on account of 
his wallowing in the mire and reeds of Jordan. See 
Ox; Bru. 


Buffet rigs coed to box about or slop with the 
hand or fist, whether in derision (Matt. xxvi, 67; 
Mark xiv, 64), opposition (2 Cor. xii, 7), affliction (1 
Cor. iv, 11), or punishment (1 Pet. ii, 20), 

Buffer, Cuacpz, a Jesuit philosopher and volu- 
minous writer, was Lorn of French parents in Poland 
May 25, 1661, but brought up at Rouen. He died at 
Paris May 17, 1787. Ho was associated with the 
writers of the Memoires de Tréevour, and left an im- 
mense number of other works on a variety of subjects, 
of which the most important is Cours des Sciences (Par. 
1782, fol.), a work of vast learning, and showing a lu- 
minous power of philosophical analysis, Sir James 
Mackintosh (Progress of Lthical Philos phy, § 6) speaks 
of the just reputation of Buffer's Treatise on First 
Truths (contained in the Cours des Sciences), and adds 
that his philosophical writings are remarkable for per- 
fect clearness of expression.—Hoefer, Big. Générale, 
vii, 783. 

Bugenhagen (Bcoznnacivs), JonANn (called 
also Dr, Pomeranus), was, perhaps, next to Melanc- 
thon, the most active and useful coadjutor of Luther in 
spreading the principles of the Reformation. He was 
born at Wollin, in Pomerania, June 24, 1486, His ed- 
ucation in theology and classics was obtained at Greife- 


‘P| wald, and his proficiency in classicul studies was so 


great that at twenty he was appointed master of the 
school at Treptow, which he taught with reat reputa- 
tion. Tho writings of Eraamus, to whic, as a clasel- 
cal student, he was naturally drawn, led him to see the 
need of a reformation in the Church. Ie lectured, in 
his school, on the Paalms, Matthew, Timothy, and the 
Creed; and in 1519 he was invited hy the neigbboring 
abbot of Belbuck to teach the monks in a Collegium 
Presbyterorum which he had established for their cul- 
ture; and here he compiled a Gospel Harmony, Call- 
ed by prince Bogislas X to prepare an account of Pom- 
erania, he wrote Pomerania in /V hid, divisa (Greife- 
wald, 1728, 4to), full of learning, and showing a zeal 
for religion. In 1520, Luther's Look on tho ‘“ Baby- 
lonish Captivity" reached Treptow. Having looked 
over a few leaves, he said, ‘'‘ There never was a more 
pestilent heretic than the author of that book.” But 
a few days after, having read it with great diligence 
and attention, hls mind was changed, and he made this 
recantation: ‘‘ What shall I say of Luther? All the 
world hath been blind and in darkness; only this one 
man has found out the truth.”’ The new views of 
Bugenhagen respecting the law and gospel, jur- 
tification by faith, etc., being publicly preached 
with great success, the prince and the bishop 
stirred up a persecution. Upon this Bugenhagen 
went to Wittenberg, and formed a personal ac. 
quaintance with Luther in 1521. Here he was 
soon employed to lecture on the Psalme, and the 
course was afterward printed (Basel, 1524). In 
the dispute with Carlstadt (q. v.), Bugenhagen 
sustained Luther and Melancthon. In 1628 he 
was chosen pastor of the church in Wittenberg, 
and held this post, through many vicissitudes, for 
86 years, He aided Luther in translating the 
Bible, and himself translated it into the Low Sax- 
on dialect (Labeck, 1538), But perhaps his chief 
service to the Reformation was that of organizing 
churches, for which he had a rpecinl talent, He 
organized Protestantiem in Brunswick, Hamburg, 
Labeck, and in many parts of Pomerania and Den- 
mark. He reorganized the University of Denmark 
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{n 1598, and served » while as its rector. The death of 
Luther and the disputes of the /nferim (q. v.) saddened 
his later years, and he died April 20,1558. Besides 
the numerous practical writings of Bugenhagen, and 
bis many directories for worship, Christian life, etc., 
he wrote Historie des Leidens und der Auferstehung J. 
C. (1580; often reprinted) :— Van dem Christen Gloven 
tnd rechten guien Wercken (Wittenb. 1526) :—Anmerk. 
eu den Bich, His. Deut., Sam., etc.; Annot. in Epist.ad 
Gal., Eph., Philipp., etc. (Strasburg, 1524) : — Ezplic, 
Pealmorum (Basel, 1594), with regard to which, Luther 
declared that Bugenhagen was the first that deserved 
the name of ‘commentator on the Psalms.’”’ On the 
Influence of Bugenhsgen on the development of the 
Charch constitutions of Germany, see Richter, Die 
evang. Ki: 
‘Weimar, 1845) ; Geschichte d. evang. Kirchenverfasrung 
(Leipzig, 1851, and Jiiger, Bedeutung der alteren Bugen- 
"echen Kirchenordnungen (in Theol. Studien, 1858.) 
A sketch of him by Melancthon is given in the Corpus 
Re jorum, xil, 295. See also Adami, Vite Germ. 
Theol.; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. ill, 46,187; Engelken, Bu- 
genhagen Pomeranus (Berlin, 
hagen, sweiter A dea Ne 
Bellermann, Leben des J. Bugenhagen (Berlin, 

Bugg, Feancis, a member ofthe Society of Friends, 
which he left In later life, and whose principles he then 
combated in a number of treatises, Among them are, 
New Rome arraigned (Lond. 1694) ;—Picture of Quaker- 
tom (Lond. 1697, 12mo):— Quakeriem Withering and 
Christianity Reviring (Lond, 1694) :—Quakers set in their 
true Light (Lond, 1696) :— The Pilgrim's Progress from 
Quakeriom to Christianity (Lond, 1698), etc.—Allibone, 
Dictionary of Authors, i, 279. 

Building (properly some form of the verbs M33, 
banah’, oixodopiw). Historical and monumental data 
do not exist to enable us to trace accurately the grad- 
ual improvement and peculiar character of Jewish 
architecture. (See Bardwell, Temples Ancient and 
Bfodern, Lond. 1837.) Its style was probably borrow- 
ed in the first inetance from the Egyptians, next from 
the Phasnicians (comp. Michaelis in the Comment, nov. 
Soc. Goetting. 1, 1771; Stieglitz, Gesch. der Baukunst 
bei den Alten, Leipz. 1792; Maller, Archdol, p, 289 sq. ; 
Schnaase, Gesoh. der bild. Kiinste, i, 248 sq.), and final- 
ly from the Greeks. See AncurIrectvrRE. 

Of building tools, besides common implements such 
as the axe, saw, etc., there are mentioned the compass 
(Manrrs) and plumb-line (43%), Amos vii, 7 ¢q., the 
rule or measuring-line (1), the awl (T"'), ete. (see 
the Mishna, Chel'm, xiv, 8). See these instraments in 
their place. (See Schmidt, Bibl. Mathematicus, p. 217 
sq. ; Bellermann, Handbuch, 1,189 sq.) See Hous. 

Besides its proper and literal signification, the word 
“build” is used with reference to children and a nu- 


merous posterity (Exod. {, 21; Ruth tv, 11). The|"#Y 


prophet Nathan told David that God would build his 
house, that is, give him children and successors (2 
Sam. vii, 27). Any kind of building implies the settle- 
ment of a family, or the acquisition of some new honor, 
kingdom, or power, and its peaceful enjoyment (Psa. 
evii, 4,7; Mic. v,4). God's Church is called a build- 
ing, and the architect is the master-builder (1 Cor. iil, 
9-17). So also the heavenly home of Christians is 
compared to n building in contrast with the temporary 
tabernacle of the earthly body (2 Cor. v, 1). 

Buk’ki (Heb. Buth’, “Pa, waster, otherwise s 
contracted form of Bukkiah), the name of two men. 

1, (Sept. Boxe’ v, x. Baxyip.) Son of Jogit and 
“‘prince’’ of the tribe of Dan, appointed by Moses as 
one of the commissioners to partition the land of Pales- 
tine (Num. xxxiv, 22). B.C. 1618. 

2. (Sept. Buxai v. r. Borei.) Son of Abishua and 
father of Uzzi, being great-great-grandson of Aaron 

(1 Chron. vi, 5, 51). B.C. cir. 1460. Compare the 
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genealogy of Ezra (vii, 4, Sept. Borzi) and the apoc- 
rypha) Hoccas (1 Esdr, viil, 2) or Borith (2 Esdr. i, 2). 
Epiphanius, in his list of the ancestors of Jehoiada, 
whom he fancifully supposes to be brother of 

the Tishbite, omits both Bukki and Abishua (Adrers. 
Melchizedec, ili), Josephus (Ant, viii, 1, 8) expresely 
says that al! of Aaron's line between Joseph (Abishua) 
the h and Zadok, who was made high-priest 
in the reign of David, were private Cilrree- 
carey), i, e. not high-priests, and mentions by name 
Bukki (Borxiac), the son of Joseph the high-priest,” 
as the first of those who lived a private life, while the 
pontifical dignity was in the house of Ithamar. Bot 
elsewhere (An. v, 11, 5) he says as expressly that 
Abishua (there called Abiezer), having received the 


igen des 16, Jahrhunderts (2 vols, | high-priesthood from his father Phinchas, transmitted 


it to his own son Bukki (Bovrt), who was succeeded 
by Uzzi, after whom it passed to Eli. We may can- 
clude therefore that Josephus had no more means of 
knowing for certain who were high-priests between 
Phinehas and Eli than we have, and may adopt the 
opinion that those named in the scriptural lists are 


gen aren as making up the succession during this inter- 
3 | Val. 


For an account of the absurd fancies of the Jews, 
and the statements of Christian writers relative to the 
succession of the high-priests at this period, see Sel- 
den, De Success. in Pontif. Hebr.; Hervey, Genealog. 
of our Lord, ch. x.—Smith, 6.v. See Hiau-Primsr. 

Buklei’ah (Heb. Bubbiya’hu, WFR, wasted by Je- 
howah; Sept, Boxxiac v. r. Bovxiac), a Kobathite Le 
vite, of the sons of Heman, one of the musicians in 
the Temple, being appointed by David the leader of 
the sixth band or course in the service, consisting of 
himself and eleven of his kindred (1 Chron. xxv, 4, 
18). B.C. 1014. 

Bul (Heb. id. 542, for 5333, rais, from the season 
of the year; Sept. Baad), the eighth ecclesiastical 
month of the Jewish year (1 Kings vi, 88), answering 
in general to October [see CALENDAR (Jewiah)], and 
corresponding, according to the rabbins (Roch Hash- 
ana, ¢.2; Tonckum Hieros. in loc.), to MARCHESVAs 
(q. v.). According to Benfey (Ueb. die Monatenamen 
emiger alien Volker, p. 18), it may have derived its 
name from the worship of Baal (comp. the Sept. ren- 
dering), as other months appear to have been in hke 
manner consecrated to special deities. Sec Moxra. 


Bulgaria, a country of European Turkey, named 


from the Bulgarians, who, in the fifth century, quitting 
Asiatic Sarmatia, crossed the Danube and settled here, 
pia Gime the Slavic (q.v.) inbabitants, and in proc- 
ess of time adopting their language. Later Slavic 
writers claim that the Bulgarians originally belonged 
to the Slavic family, and the modern Bulgarians claim 
to be Slavonians. Through the missionary labors of 
Methodlus, brother of Cyril (q. v.), a prince of the coun- 
named Bogoris, or Boris, was baptized about A.D. 
861, and took the name of Michael; upon this many of 
the Bi received the faith, This Michael sent 
to pope Nicholas I legates, who propounded to the Holy 
See certain interesting questions (ses Responses ad Con- 
sulta Bulgarorem, ed. Hardouin, Acta Concilioram, ¥, 
853-886), and asked to be supplied with bishops and 
priests. The pope eent Paul, bishop of Populonia, 
and Formosua, bishop of Porto, about 866. Upon the 
ground that the Bulgarians had received the episcopal 
succession from Rome, the popes claimed jurisdiction 
over the country, but were resisted by the patriarchs 
of Constantinople, King Michael sent ambassadors to 
Constantinople In 869 to lay the case before the council 
then sitting for the restoration of Ignatius. The coun- 
cil decided that Bulgaria by right belonged to the pa- 
triarchal ace of Constantinople. Modern Bulgarian 
writera claim thet the Bulgarian dioceses were only 
nominally subject to Constantinople, and the author of 
the book called ‘' Tsarstvennik’’ gives a complete list 
of a succession of independent Bulgarian patriarchs, 


BULGARIANS 


‘When the echism between East and West was confirm. 
ed, the Bulgarians remained in communion with Con- 
stantinople. They were finally subjugated by the Turks 
in 1491. In 1767 the sultan, Bajazet II, instigated, it 
is said, by the Greek patriarch, put to death many Bul- 
garian nobles, and placed the Bulgarian churches un- 
der the exclusive control of the Greek patriarch. The 
persistent policy of the Greek clergy in attempting to 
denationalize the Bulgarian people, suppressing thelr 
language and literatare, etc., finally brought about a 
concerted action for the restcrition of the Bulgarian 
hierarchy. The contest has not yet been settled. The 
Bulgarians bave repeatedly complained of the extor- 
tions of the Greek x poe and prayed for the appoint- 
ment of a netional patriarch independent of Constan- 
tinople. The Ottoman government, refusing to admit 
national distinctions among its subject races, refused to 
grant the request ; end when, in 1860, the Greek patri- 
arch excommunicated Ilarion rare the Bulgarian 
bishop of Belat, Constantinople, for insubordination, 
the Turkish government sent the bishop Into exile, 
Strenuous exertions have been made by the Church 
of Rome to induce the Bulgarians to unite with them, 
and in 1861 an organization was effected, styled ‘‘The 
United Bulgarian Church,” acknowledging the su- 
premacy of the pope, but retaining the Slavic liturgy, 
and Bulgarian usages as to divine service, married 
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Bulgaris is one of the most prominent scholars of the 
modern Greek Church, and has exercised a lasting in- 
fluence upon the progress of Eustern Europe in both 
secular and religious literature, His works, mostly 
in the ancient Greek language, are numerous. His 
Manual of Logics has ever since remained a favorite 
text-book in the Greek schools. Among his theolog- 
feal writings are several volumes of funeral sermons 
and eulogies on saints. He also published a tranala- 
tion of the work of Adam Sernicavivs on the Proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost. The latter work is one of the 
standard works of the Greek Church on the much dis- 
uted doctrine, and the Roman Congregation for the 
inion of the Eastern churches with the Church of 
Rome (Sacra Congregatio de Propaganda Fido pro ne- 
gotiis ritue Orientalis) specially instructed one of its 
consultors, Dr. Laemmer (subsequently appointed pro- 
fessor at Breslau) to refute it. Dr. Laemmer conse- 
quently undertook the publication of the Seri 
Grecia orthodora bibtiotheca selecta (Freiburg, vol. i, 
1865: contains Prolegomena ; two sermons by Nicepho- 
tas Blemmida; the work of the Patriarch Johannes 
Veccus, of Constantinople, De unione Ecclesiarum, as 
well as the Sentenfia synod lis and the Apologia of the 
same anthor).—See Pierer, iii, 445; Laemmer, Script. 
Greve. orth, sel, vol. i. 
Bulkley, Charles, 4 Dissenting minister, was 


priests, etc. A Bulgarian monk, named Joseph Sokol- | born in London 1719, and educated under Doddridge at 


sky, was consecrated by the pope as the patriarch of 
the new organization. After a few months he desert- 
ed them, followed by several priests, and the move- 
ment was thereby retarded. 
Protestant missions to the Bulgarians were com- 
menced in 1857 by the Methodist Epi Church and 
by the American Board. In 1867 the 


er had two | 1764, 4to):—Discowrses on the Parables 


Northampton. His first 1 service was among 
the Presbyterians, but he finally joined the General 
Baptists, and became pastor of a congregation in Lon- 
don, where he died 1797. He published Discourses 
(Lond. 1752, 8v0):—Notes on Bolingbroke's Writings 
(Lond, 1755, 8v0):—The Economy of the Goepel (Lond. 

ond Miracles 


missionaries at Constantinople and Tultcha ; the latter | (Lond. 1771, 4 vols. 8vo):—Notes on the Bible (Lond. 


had five, at Constantinople, Sophia, Eski Zagra, and | 


Philippopolis, in the last two places having schools, 
Several editions of the New Testament in Bulgarian 
have been published by the British and Foreign Bible 


1802, 8 vole, 8vo),—Darling, Cyc. Bid. i, 476. 
Bulkley, Peter. a Conaregational minister, bora 

at Woodhill, Bedfordshire, Eng., Jan. 81, 1582, He 

was educated at St. Juhn's College, Cambridge, and 


Society, and at least fifteen thousand copies have been | entered the ministry of the Established Church, in 
sold within a few years. A new varelon, prepared by | which he remained twenty-one years, and was silenced 


the missionaries of both 
British and Foreign Bible Society, was published at 
Constantinople in 1866, and was electrotyped in paral- 
lel pages with the Slavic version at the Bible House in 
New York by the American Bible Society in 1867. 

Danubian in 1865 was formed into one 
province called Tuna Eyaleti, under the jurisdiction 
of a governor general, who resides at Rustchuk. The 
Bulgarians are estimated to number about 6,000,000, 
of whom about 4,600,000 live in Eoropean Tarkey.— 
Schem's Year-book, 1868; Reports of A.B.C.F. Mt 
Reports of the Miss. Soc. of the Meth. Epis. ; 
Hilferding, Geschichte der und Bulgaren ; Scha- 
farik, Slavische Alterthamer. 


Boards at the expense of the | by Archbishop Laud for non-conformity. In 1635 he 


came to New England, and in July, 1636, collected a 
church at Concord, where he died March 9, 1659. He 
published T'he Guepel Covenant, or the Covenant of Grace 
Opened, etc, (Lond, 1616).—Sprague, Annals, i, 52, 
Bull, as distinguished from ‘ Ox,” occurs but once 
in the Bible (Job xxi, 10), as the translation of "10 
(shor, from his strength), which elsewhere denotes any 
animal of the ox species, and is variously translated 
accordingly. See Butiocn, etc. Other terms oc- 


Church; | casionally thus rendered are “"2X (abbir’, mighty), 


Poa. 1, 18; Ixviil, 80; Iss. xxxiv, 7; Jer. 1,11; “PB 
(bakur’, a beeve), Jer. lii, 20; "Q or "Q (par, a bul- 


Bulgarians, a name given to the Catharl, Albi. | lock), Gen, xxxii, 15; Psa. xxii, 12; and in the New 
genses, Petrobrussions, and other sects of the Middle | Test. raiipoc, Heb. ix, 13; x, 4; “ox in Matt, xxii, 


Ages, because their origin was supposed traceable to/4; Acts xiv, 18, 


Bulgaria, Seo the several titles. 


Bulgaria, Evers, a Russian archbishop, was born 
in Corfu 1716. Ie entered in early life the priesthood 
of the Greek Church, and subsequently continaed his 
studies in Italy. On his retarn he assumed in 1742 
the direction of a school at Janina; later he taught 
successively at Kohani, on Mount Athos, and in Con- 
stantinople. The encouragement which he gave to 
philosophy found many enemies and led to charges of 
heterodoxy, on account of which he had to quit his 
position both at Janina and on Mount Athos. He left 
Constantinople in 1768, in consequence of the war of 
Russia against Turkey, and went to Russia, where 
Catharine II appointed him archbishop of Khereon. 


This position he only retained a few years, and the | 


last 


See Beeve; Beast. The RIF 
(to), or “ wild bull” of Iaa. li, 20, is but another form 
of INP (ted’, ‘ wild ox,” Dent. xiv, 5), a large species 
of oryx or ox-deer. Ses Anreors. 

The rearing of horned cattle was encouraged by the 
people of Israel, These animals were protected in 
some cases by express provisions of the law; the: 
were held clean, being the usual sacrifice of cons’ 
eration, and the chief article of flesh diet of the popu- 
lation. See Foop. It is contended that the castra- 
tion of no animal was practised among the Hebrews 
(Josephus, Ant. iv, 8, 40), If that was the case, other 
methods than those generally alluded to must have 
been adopted to break oxen to labor ; for the mere ap- 
plication of a metal ring through the cartilago of the 
nostrils, although it might have greatly restrained the 


years of his life he spent in St. Peteraburg, occu- ; ferocity of tho beasts, would not assuredly havo render- 


ted with literary — He died in that city in 1806. ' ed them sufficiently docilo to the yoko and goad of a 
MM 
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people whose chief dependence for food was in the 
produce of the plough. See Ox. 

Judging from Egyptian remains, there were two 
great breeds of stralght-backed cattle, the long-horned 
and the short-horned; and in Upper Egypt at least, 
there was ono without horns. Another hunched spe- 
cles existed, which served to draw chariots, yoked in 
the same manner as the Brahmines balls of India are 
at present. It is etill abundant in Nubia, and, under 
the name of Bos sacer, or Indicus, notwithstanding it 
breeds with the common species, is yet considered 
tinct. Ite calf is born with teeth; and, although in 
Central Africa, India, and China it is mixed with the 
other species, and when low in flesh is almost deprived 
of ite hunch, the natural characteristica nevertheless 
continue; and from the evidence of ancient Egyptien 
pictures and written documents it must have been prop- 
agated for above 8000 years. In Egypt the straight- 
backed or common cattle appear, from the same evi- 
dence, to have formed a very handsome breed with lu- 
nate horns. They were generally spotted black or red 
upon a white ground, and there were, besides, others 
white, red, or black. They all served for common 
use, but those withont red were selected when new 
sacred bulls, Apis or Mnevis, were to be supplied ; for 
they alone had the colors which could show the marks 
meade by chance or by art, and required to fit the ani- 
mal for the purpose intended. See Aris. In Pales- 
tine the breed of cattle was most likely in ancient 
times, as it still is, inferior in size to the Egyptian; 
and provender mast have been abundant indeed if the 
number of beasts sacrificed at the great Jewish festi- 
vals, mentioned in Joeephua, be correct, and could be 
eustained for a succession of yearr, See Sacrivice. 

Unless the name be taken aynonymously with that 
of other species, there is not in tho Bible any clear in- 
ication of the buffalo. See Uxrcorx, The Asiatic 
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surrounded me on every cide," aays the Psalmist (Pea 
xxii, 12, and Ixvili, 80). ‘Rebuke the beast of the 
reeds (Auth. Vers. ‘‘spearmen”), the multitude of the 
balls ;"’ Lord, smite in thy wreth these animals which 
feed in large pastures, these herds of bulls (Pas. Lxii, 
80). Isaiah says (xxxlv, 7), “The Lord shall cause 
his victims to be slain in the land of Edom; a terrible 
slaughter will he make; he will kill the unicorns and 
the buils,"’ meaning thoee proud and cruel princes who 
oppressed the weak. See CATTLE. 

Bull, Gzoroz, D.D., bishop of St. David's, was 
born in Wells, Somersetshire, March 25, 1634, and en- 
tered at Exeter College, Oxford, 1648. His first liv- 
ing was that of St. George's, near Bristol, amd in 1658 
he was presented to Suddington. In 1669 he pablish 
ed his Harmonia A ica. The object of this book 
was to explain defend, in Part I, the doctrine of 
St. James, and in Part II, to demonstrate the agree 
ment with him of St. Paul, it being more particulsriy 
the aim of the first dissertation to show ‘that goad 
works, which proceed from faith, and are conjoined 
with faith, are a condition required from us 
by God, to the end thst by the New Evangelical Cov- 
enant, obtained by and sealed in the blood of Christ, 
the mediator of it, we may be justified according to his 
free and uumerited grace." In the second, ‘‘ having, 
In the first place, established this one point for bis 
foundstion, ‘That St. Paul fs to be { by St 
James, and not St. James by St. Paul,’ in consent with 
many of the ancients (and particulariy of St. Augustine 
himself), who are of the opinion that the General Epis 
tle of St. James, the first of St. Jobn, and the second 
of St. Peter, with that of St. Jude, were written against 
those who, hy misinterpreting St. Paul’s epistles, had 
imbibed a fond notion, as if faith ‘ without works’ were 
sufficient to save them, he showeth whence this ob 
in the terms of St, Pan) might 


species was not known in Greece till the time of Aris- probably arise, which was the occaston that pereons 
totle, who first speaks of It by the name of the Aracho-' not well-grounded came to mistake or pervert the 
slan ox. No species of Bos Bubalus is known even at game,"’ Bull attempts to prove that where St. Pan! 
this day In Arabia, although travellers speak of meet- speaks of justification by faith, he intends the whole 


Ing them in Palestine in a domesticated state [see Bur- 
FALO); but in Egypt the Asiatic epecies has been in- 
troduced in consequence of the Mohammedun conquests 
in the East. The indigenous buffaloes of Africa, 
amounting, at least, to two very distinct apecies, ap- 
pear to have belonged to the south and west of that 
continent, and only at a later period to have approach- 
ed Egypt as far as the present Bornou; for none are 
figured on any known monument in either Upper or 
Lower Egypt. With regard, however, to wild oxen 
of the true Taurine genus, come may, at a very remote 
period, have been found in Bashan, evidently the ori- 
gin of the name, a region where mountain, wood, and 
water, all connecting the Syrian Libanus with Tav- 
Tus, were favorable to their existence; but the wild 
bulls of the district, mentioned in Paa, xxii, 12, and 
in various other passages, appear, nevertheless, to re- 
for to domestic species, probably left to propagate with- 
out much bomen superintendence, except annually 
marking the increase and selecting a portion for con- 
samption, in the same manner as is etil] practised in 
some parts of Europe. For although the words “ fat 
bulls of Bashan close me in on every side'’ are an in- 
dication of wild manners, the word fat'’ somewhat 
weakens the impression; and we know that the half 
wild white breed of Scotland likewise retains the char- 
acter of encompasaing objects that excite their distrust. 
It was therefore natural that in Palestine wild grega- 
rious instincts should have otill remained in operation, 
whero roal dangers beset herds, which in the time of 
David were still exposed to liona in the hills around 
them. Sco Caur. Baal (q. v.) is said to have been 
worshipped in the form of a beeve, and Moloch to have 
had a calf's or steer's head.—Kitto, s, v, 

Bull, in a figurative sense, is taken for powerful, 
flerce, insolent enemies. ‘' Fat bulls (bulls of Bashan) 


MES 


condition of the Gospel covenant; that the faith re 
quired implies obedience; that it cannot be separated 


from obedience; and that obedience is made necessary 


to justification, The publication raised mach dispute 
among divines. The first open antagonist was Mr. 
John Traman, a Non-conformist minister. Dr. Mor- 
ley, bishop of Winchester, and Dr. Barker, the one 
from the divinity chair at Oxford, and the other in a 
charge to his clergy, forbade the of the bock 
as 8 rash intrusion into things too high for such dis- 
cussion. In 1676 Bull issued his Examen censure and 
Apologia pro Harmonia; and in 1680, at Oxford, his 
Defensio fidei Nicena (aleo at Pavia, 1784, with notes 
by Zola). Preferment fowed in upon Bull after 1684 ; 
and the University of Oxford conferred on him the 
pay daca sihengs peed pares see any oth- 
era legree, In 1694 appeared his Judictess 
Ecclesia Catholice, in defence of es cantina decreed 
by the Counell of Nicea, for which he received the 
thanks of the assembly of the Gallican clergy at St. 
Germain's. His last treatise was his Prinitiva ef A pos. 
tolica Traditio, against David Zuicker, Leclerc, and 
others, who held that the apostles and their immediate 
successors taught that our blessed Lord was merely a 
man. In theology he was an Arminian. His defence 
of the Trinity is one of the great works of theology nat 
likely to be enperseded. Grabe collected all his Latin 
works (Lond. 1708, fol.). His Sermons were edited, 
with a /4fe, by Neleon (Lond, 1708, 8 vols, 8vo). He 
was seventy-one years of age when the see of St. Da- 
vid's was offeredto him. He at first refased It, but was 
at length persuaded to consent, and was consecrated ct 
Lambeth April 29, 1705. He died Feb. 17.1710. A 
new translation of the appeared in the ‘‘ Li. 
Lrary of Anglo-Catholic "' (Oxford, 1851, 2 
vols, 8vo). Bull’s Works have been collected anew 


BULL 
by Barton (Oxford, 1827, 8 vols. 8vo, and again in 
Feclesiastioal Bs ; 


1846). — p iii, 229-258 ; 
Eten tare su Dorner, Person of Christ, v, 
4. 
Bull (Papal). Bulls are pontifical lettera from 


the Pope of written in old Gothic characters 
upon stout and coarse skins, and issued from the apos- 
tolic chancery, under a seal (bulla) of lead, which seal 
gives validity to the document, and is attached, if it be 
a “Bull of Grace,’ by a cord of silk, and if it be a 
“Bull of' Justice,” by a cord of hemp, The word is 
from Lat, bulla, a drop or bubble, used in later Latin 
to signify @ pendent metallic seal. It is properly the 
pendent seal which is the bull: it is impreased on one 
side with the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, and on 
the other with the name of the pope and the year of 
his pontificate. The bail is divided into five parts: 
the narrative of the fect, the conception, the clause, 
the date, and the salutation, in which the pope styles 
himeelf servus servorum, servant of servants. All bulls 
bear the name and title of the pope—for example: Gre- 
bey sacs cicihers aaah Dei, etc., is prefixed ; 
then follows a general introduction, of which the inl- 
tial words are used to give a distinct name to the bull, 
asin the examples; the bull Ersurge Domine, issued by 
Pope Leo X against Luther in 1520; the bull Ja Cana 
Domini, the celebrated bull against heretics, often re- 
issued since 1536; the famous Usigemitus, or bull 
against Quesnel’s writings, 1718; the Domtnes ac Re- 
Noster, or bull for the abolition of the order 
of Jesuits; the Ecclesia Christi, or the bull which com- 
pes the Concordat with France in 1801; the De Sa- 
lute Animarum, or the bull for the regulation of the 
Catholic Church in Prussia.” The instruments, be- 
sides the lead hanging to them, have a cross with some 
text of Scriptare or religious motto around them. 
Those issued by Lucius III have this device, Adjuva 
nos, Deus ealutaris noster; the device of Urban III 
was, Ad te, Domine, levavi animam meam; and that 
of Alexander III, Vias tuas, Domine, demonstra miki, 
Bulls are granted for the consecration of bishops, the 
promotion to benefices, the celebration of jubilees, etc. 
Bullarium \s a collection of papal bulls. The bull is 
dated from ‘'the day of incarnation,” bat briefs are 
dated from “‘ the nativity.” —Farrar, Eccles, Dict, 8. v,; 
Chambers, ia,s.v, See Barer; Buita- 
RIUM, 

BULL IN CENA DOMINI, the name given to a 
bull in the Church of Rome which is publicly read on 
the day of the Lord’s Supper, vis., Thursday, by « 
cardinal deacon in the pope's presence, accompanied 
with the other cardinals and the bishops, It excom- 
manicates all that are called, by that apostate Charch, 
heretics, stubborn and disobedient to the holy see. 
After the reading of this bull the pope throws a burn- 
ing torch into the public place, to denote the thunder 
of this anathema. It fs declared expressly, in the be- 
ginning of the dull of Pope Paul III of the year 1586, 
that it is the ancient custom of the sovereign pontiffe 
to publish this excommunication on Holy Thursday, 
to preserve the purity of the Christian religion, and to 
keep the union of the faithful; but the origin of this 
ceremony Is not atated in it. The principal heads 
of this bull concern heretics and their upholders ; pi- 
rates, imposers of new customs; those who falsify the 
bulls and other apostolic letters ; those who abuse the 
prelates of the Church; those that trouble or would 
restrain ecclesiastical jurisdiction, even under pretence 
of preventing some violence, though they might be 
counsellors or advocates, generals to secular princes, 
whether emperors, kings, or dukes; those who usurp 
the goods of the Charch, ete. The contents of the 
bull bave been inserted by degrees. Luther’s name 
was inserted 1521. For a faller statement, see In 
Caxa Doxunt. 


BULL UNIGENITUS, See Uxroxxrrvs. 
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Bull, William, an English Independent minie. 
ter, was born Dec. 22, 1788, in Irthlingborough, North- 
amptonshire, and was educated at the Dissenting acad- 
emy at Daventry. In 1764 he became pastor of the 
Independent church at Newport- el, where he was 
the intimate of Cowper and of John Newton. A train- 
ing academy for ministers was founded at Newport 
through Mr, Bull's activity, and he euperintended it 
for years, He died in 1814, ‘‘He was an excellent 
preacher, his sermons being at once or ak fervid, 
so evens Rane the Rev. W. (Lond. 
1 

Bullard, Azrzxas, D,.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Northbridge, Mass., June 8, 1602, studied 
‘at Amherst College, where be graduated in 1826, and 
thence went to the Theological Seminary at Andover. 
He was licensed in May, 1828, and ordained April 20, 
1881. In 1880 he visited the West in the employ of 
the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union, going as 
far as [linois, and while there was appointed secretary 
of the “American Board’’ for the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, He removed to Cincinnati in October, 1882. 
In 1838 he became pastor of the Presbyterian church 
at St. Louls, He was made D.D. in 1841 by Marion 
College. He attempted in 1845, with the concurrence 
of the Synod, to raise a fand of $10,000 for the erec- 
tion of churches in Missouri. His health having be- 
come enfeebled, he was chosen by his fellow-citizens 
as their representative at the World's Peace Conven- 
tion, and spent six months travelling in Europe in 
1850. After his retarn he was the chief promoter of 
the institution of Webster College at St.Louls. Dr. 
Bullard was killed in the accident which occurred at 
the inauguration of the Pacific Railroad, Nov. 1, 1855. 
He published three or four sermons, He 
was a preacher of great power, and was very useful 
and influential in St, Louis.—Sprague, Annals, iv, 748. 

Bullarium Romanum Magnum, s collection 
of papal bulls from the time of Leo the Great, be- 
gun (1586) hy Cherubini, and continued by various 
editors. The Bull-rriem Magnum of Maynardus (Lux- 
emb, 1789 to 1768, 19 vols. fol.) contains the bulls from 
Leo the Great to Benedict XIV. Simultaneously with 
it appeared the collection of Cocquelines (Rom. 1787 
8q., 14 vols. fol.). A continuation of these collections 
is Benedicti XV Bullarium (Rom. 1754 sq., 4 tom. fol, ; 
new ed, Mechlin, 1826, 18 vols.). The most recent 
continuation, which {s to comprise the bulls of Clem- 
ent XIII and the following popes, was commenced 
by Barberi (Rome, 1885) ; of it 15 vols. fol. have ap- 
peared, bringing the work down to the year 1821. A 
new complete collection of all the bulls from Leo the 
Great to the present time has been commenced by To- 
maseetti (Turin, vol. {, 1857).—Landon, Ecclesiastical 
Dictionary, 3. ¥. 


Bullinger, Hzerrarcn, one of the most important 
of the Swiss reformers, was born at Bremgarten, near 
Zurich, where his father was parish priest, July 18, 
1504. In 1516 he was eent to school at Emmerich, in 
Cleves, where Mosellanus was one of the masters. In 
order to train the boy to carefol habits, his father gave 
him no money, and he was compelled to sing in the 
streets for bread like Luther. He was inclined, while 
at Emmerich, to enter the order of Carthusians; but his 
brother kept him from doing so, and in 1619 he went to 
Cologne, where be became bachelor of arts in 1520. 
Le began to study the scholastic theology, but was 
soon disgusted, and even wrote against the acholastica. 
He then took up the fathers, especially Chrysostom 
and St, Augustine, and finding that they drew their 
premises from Scripture, he set himeelf earnestly to 
ptudy the N.T, The writings of Erasmus led him to 
the study of the classics, Ho was thus quite ready to 
be impreased by Luther's writings when they fet! in his 
way; and the De Captivitate Babylonica and De 
Operibus of Luther, with the Loci Commanes of 
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thon, satisfied him that the Roman Church needed 
reformation, In 1522, after taking his master’s de- 
gree, he returned to Switzerland, and was called by 
Wolfgang Rapli, abbot of Cappel, to teach in the clois- 
ter school of his abbey. Here he lectured on the N. 
T. and on the Loci Communes of Melancthon. In 1627 
he was sent by his abbot to Zurich, and there he at- 
tended for five months the preaching and lectures of 
the celebrated Zuinglius, while he perfected his know]- 
edge of Greek, and commenced the study of Hebrew 
under Pellicanus, On bis return to Cappel, the abbot 
and his monks adopted fully the reformation, to which 
they had been before inclined. In 1528 he went with 
Zuingliua to the disputation at Berne. In 1529 he was 
made pastor at Bremgarten, his native place, and mar- 
ried Ann Adlischweiter, a nun retired from the con- 
vent at Zurich. At Bremgarten he engaged in con- 
troversy with the Anabaptists, against whom he wrote 
six books, In 1591, after the battle of Cappel, where 
Zuing)ius fell, and with him, for a time, the cause of 
reform, Bullinger was compelled to leave 2, 
and was elected successor to Zuinglius at Zurich as 
antistes, or chief pastor. He began his work with a 
confilct. The Council of Berne, on the very dey of 
his election, demanded a pledge that the clergy of 
Berne should refrain from all discussions. 
Bullinger defended the freedom of the pulpit with so 
much energy that the council yielded. His suprem- 
acy as a leader of the reform was soon acknowledged. 
Luther attacked Zuinglius and his doctrine of the 
sacraments with great bitterness; Bullinger defended 
both with calm but earnest arguments, in a serics of 
writings on the sacraments extending over many 
years. Bucer's (q. v.) attempts to reconcile Luther's 
views with those of the reformed at first met with Bul- 
linger's sympathy and approval; but he came at last 
to doubt Bucer’s sincerity, or, at least, his tharough- 
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Decades, from the edition of 1787, was printed for the 
Parker Society in 1849 (Camb, 4 vols. 8vo). There is 
also a reprint of the Sermons on the Sacrament (Camb. 
1840, 8vo). See also Bullinger’s Leben u. omsgerablte 


Schriften, eats Quelles von 
C. Pestalozsi (Elberfeld, 1857, 8v0); Hess, Lebenage- 
hichte 3; F Zige aus dem Leben Bul- 


ec Bullinger’s; Franz, Zage 
inger's (1828) ; Mosheim, Ch. History, iii, 192; Barnet, 
Hut. of aoe @al.; Herzog, Real-Eacy- 


Bullions, Pzrer, D.D., a Presbyterian minister 
and classical scholar, was born at Moas-eide, near Perth, 
Scotland, in December, 1791. He was bred to farm 
labor, but in 1810 he entered the University of Edin- 
burgh, supporting himself partly by his previous sav- 
ings and partly by teaching. In the same way he 
supported himself during his theological studies under 
Professor Paxton from 1818 to 1817, when he was }i- 
censed to preach by the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
and sailed to America. In 1818 he became pastcr 
of the Presbyterian church at Argyle, N. Y., and in 
1824 Professor of Languages at the Albany Academr. 
He held this place till 1848, when he gave himself 
wholly to the pastoral charge. His literary activity 
was chiefly devoted to the preparation of elementary 
classical works, in which he wae eminently succerefal. 
In addition, he published a memoir of his relative, Dr. 
Alexander Bullions, besides contributing to several 
periodicals, “His pupile, who are widely scattered 
through the land, bear a grateful testimony to his abil- 


‘ity and fidelity. His exact and critical knowledge of 


the classics made him not only a most competent but 

most successful teacher. He died February 13, 1864. 
' ian Almanac, 1865. 

Bullock: is a frequent translation of the following 

Heb. words: properly “y or “9, par, strictly a steer, 


ness of conviction, In the midet of all his controver- | often with the additlon (in tho original) of the qualify. 


ies he continued his faithful pastoral Jabors, and by 
these, with his powerful and popular preaching, ho ea- 
tablished the Reformation firmly in Zurich, His the- 


ing clause, “72 42, som ofa beeve, rendered “ young” 
in our version; "<2, shor, Chaldee “4M, tor (Gr. 


ology was Augustinian, but of a milder type than Cal- | ratipoc), usually rendered ‘‘ox;” and 532, e’gel, Jer. 


vin's. 


When division was threatened (1547) between | xxi, 18; xlvi, 21; elsewhere ‘‘calf.” See Beri. The 


the Reformed churches of Zurich and Geneva on tho | word “ bullock,”’ indeed, seems to be used almost 
sacramental question, Bullinger and Calvin, by corre- | changeably in the Auth. Vers. with the term “ox,” 
spondence and personal conference, came to an agree- j to designate a male of the beeve kind; but the follow- 
ment of views, which was expressed in the Consensus | ing distinctions of the Heb. terms may properly be in- 


Tigerinus (1549), in which the corporal presence is de- 
nied, but a real and spiritual communication in the 
Supper of Christ to tho believer is admitted. Bullin- 
gor was long in close correspondence with many men 
of note in tho English Church, with whom he became 
acquainted during their sojourn abroad while the Ma- 
Tian persecution lasted, and bis !nfluence contributed 
greatly toward settling the doctrines of the English 
reformers, Many of their letters and of his own are 
preserved in the library of the city of Zarich. One 
of the most important labors of his later life was the 
preparation of the Confessio <¢ Expositio brevis, etc. (the 
Second Helvetic Confession), adopted as authoritative 
in 1566, (See Coxresstons.) After severe suffering 
from calculus, ho died Sept, 17, 1575, repeating the 
Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and several of the Psalms 
just before his departure. His son-in-law, Simler, 
proached his funeral sermon, afterward printed (De 
Vita et Obita Bulkingeri). Many of his works have been 
tranglated into English, viz., One hundred Sermons on 
the Apocalypse (1561, 4to):— Tirenty-siz Sermons on Jere- 
miah (1688, 4to) :—Exhortation to Ministers (1575, 4to) 
—Commonplaces of Christian Religion (1572, 4to):—The 
Sum of the Four Kvangelists; Fifty godly and learned 
Sermons (1577, 4to), His works as collected and pub- 
lished amount to ten folio vols. (Zurich), Such waa the 
reputation of his writings in England that Archbishop 
Whitgift obtained an order in convocation that every 
clergyman should procure a copy of his sermons and 
read one of them once a week. A new edition of his 


dicated. See Carte. 

1. Bakar’, “Vea, is properly a generic mame for 
horned cattle when of fall age and fit for the plough. 
Accordingly, it is variously rendered ' bullock"’ (Isa. 
Ixiv, 25), ‘ cow” (Ezek. iv, 15), “‘oxen” (Gen. xii, 
16). Hence, in Deut. xxi, 8, the female young (7532 
“PD) is a Acifer; in Exod. xxix, 1, the male youn,: 
CMHPZ7ID 7B, or in Gon. xviii, 7, simply “Pa-4A, 
rendered “calf” in the A. V.) is a young bullock. 
This word is derived from an unused root, “23, dakar’. 
to cleave, hence to plough, as in Latin armentum ts for 
aramentum. 

2, Sor, “*t), differs from the foregoing term in 
the samo way as MY, a sheep, from {NX, a flock of 
sheep. It is a generic name, but almost always signi- 
fies one head of horned catile, without distinction of age 
or sex. It is very seldom used collectively. The 
Chaldee form of the word tor, “4h, occurs in Ezra vi, 
9,17; vii, 17; Dan. iv, 25, etc, (Plutarch, Swil. ¢. 17, 
Bays Owp at Hoimceg ryv Bovy eadoven). It is pro’ - 
ably the same word as ratpoc, taurus, Germ. séicr. 
Engl. steer. The root in Heb. is not used, but in Are- 
bic signifies to paw up the dust, a vory natural deriva. 
tion of the word. 

8. E’ox, 539 (fem. M>33), a cas; property of the 
first year, derived, as Gesenius thinks, from an £thi- 
opic word signifying embryo, while others derivo it 
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from 539, agai’, to roll. The (fem.) word is used of 
@ trained heifer (Hos. x, 11), of one giving milk (lea. 
vil, 21, 22), of one used in plougbing (Judg. xiv, 18), 
and of one three years old (Gen. xv, 9). 

4. Par, "0, almost synonymous with the last, and 
signifying generally a young bull of two years old, 
though in one instance (Judg. vi. 25) possibly a bull 
of seven years old. It is the customary term for bulls 
offered in sacrifice, and hence is used metaphorically 
in Hos, xiv, 8, ‘80 will we render, ‘as bullocks,’ our 
lips."—Smith, s. v. See Ox. 

Bulrush is used synonymously with “ Rusu” in 

the A. V. as the rendering of two Heb. words. See 
Resp. : 
1. Aamoy’, }109R, in Tea. ix, 13; xix, 15, in the 
proverbial ex: jon ‘ branch and rash,’’ equivalent 
to high and low alike (the Sept. has piyay cai picpdy 
in one passage, dpy7v kai ridog in the other), and in 
Isa. Iviii, 6, the Heb. term fs rendered ‘ bulrush.” 
The word is derived from D3, agam’, a marsh, be- 
cause the bulrush grows in marshy ground. The bul- 
rush was platted into ropes (A, V. ‘‘ hook”), as appeara 
from Job xli, 2 (see Bochart, Hiercz. ii, 772; comp. 
Plin. Nat. Z/ist, xix, 2). The Sept. has cpicog in the 
latter passages. See Ruse, 

2. Gomk’, RD (from NBL, to drink up, referring to 
the porous nature of the plant, as absorbing moisture : 
hence the Latin name biblus; comp, ‘' bibula papyrus” 
in Lucan, iv, 186), occurs Exod, fi, 8 (where Sept. 
omits); Isa, xviii, 2 (Sept. Bisdoc); xxxv, 7 (Sept. 
Ydoc); Job viii, 11 (Sept. wazupoc); in the first two 
of which passages it is translated in our version by 
“‘bulrush,’’ and in the last two by ‘‘raah,"’ and ie un- 
doubtedly the Egyptian papyrus (papyrus Nilotica), so 
famous in the history of writing, and from which the 
word paper is derived. It is the Cyperus p:pyrus of 
modern botany. It was anciently very abundant in 
Egypt, bat is now very scarce there. It is found in 
great abundance, however, in Syria and Abyssinia. 
The Egyptians used this plant for garments, shoes, 
baskets, various kinds of utensils, and especially for 
boats. It was the material of the ark (q. v.) in which 
Moses was exposed, and of it the vessels mentioned in 
Isa, xviil, 2 were formed. This practice is referred to 
by Lucan (iv, 186) and by Pliny (xiil, 11, s. 22). 
(Comp. Celsius, Hierod, ii, 187-152.) See Paryncs. 

Bulwark: is the representative in the Auth. Vers. 
of several Heb. words: Dr}, cheyt (lit. strength, or an 
army, as in 2 Kings xviii, 17), an intrenchment, eape- 
cially the breastwork which protects the trench (Isa. 
xxvi, 1; elsewhere “trench,” ‘'rampart,” “ wall,” 
ete.); also msn, chrylah’, the same (Psa. xlvili, 14); 
S83, mateor” (once 71%"d, matsod’, prob. by an error 
of transcription, Eccles. ix, 14), lit, straitness, hence a 
mound erected by the besiegera (Deut, xx, 20; else- 
where “siege,” ete.); MB, pianah’, o pinnacle or 
turret (2 Chron. xxvi, 15; elsewhere “corner’'), The 
“ bulwarks” spoken of in Scripture appear to have 
been mural towers, which answered the purposes of 
the modern bastion. Bulwarks were erected at cer- 
tain distances along the walls, usually at the corners, 
and upon them were placed the military engines. The 
wall between the bulwarka, instead of running in a 
straight line, curved inward, thus giving the greatest 
possible extent in flanking the enemy from the projec- 
tions. They are said to have been introduced by King 
Uszziah (2 Chron, xxvi, 15; Zepb. 1, 16; Pes. xlvili, 
18; Iea. xxvi, 1). See ForriricaTion, 

Bu’nah (Heb. Bunah’, 39D, discretion; Sept. 
Baavd v. r. Bavad), the second son of Jerahmeel, th~ 
grandson vf Pharez the son of Judah (1 Chron, ii, 25). 
B.C, ante 1658, 


Bunob, F728, aguddah’, a bundle of hyssop (Exod. 
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xii, 22; elsewhere ‘‘burden” or yoke, Tes. lviii, 6; 
“troop” of men, 2 Sam. ii, 25); PAY, teimmak’, a beach 
of dried raisine (2 Sam. xvi, 1; 1 Chron, xii, 40; else 
where “‘cluster of raisins”); MtjR4, dabbe’sheth, the 
hump of a camel (Isa. xxx, 6), 80 called from the soft- 
neas of the flesh, being a mere lump of fat (see Burck- 
hardt, Notes on the Bedouins, ii, 82 aq). 

Bundle (7°, twsror’ ; dioun), signifies any thing 
bound together and tied up for future disposal (Cant. 
i, 13; Matt. xiii, 80; Job xiv, 17), It is also used of 
a sum of money in a purse (Gen. xlli, 85; Prov. vii, 
20). See Bac. The speech of Abigail to David (1 
Sam. xxv, 29) may be thus rendered: ‘The life of 
my master is bound up in the bundle of the living by 
Jehovah,” or written in the book of the living. In 
Acte xxviii, 8, the original word is 7A#9o¢, an arm- 
Jul, literally a ‘‘multitade,” as eleewhere rendered. 

Bunn, Seery, one of the most notable of the 
pioneer Methodist preachers in America, was born in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in 1765. His parents removed 
to Berkely Co,, Va., where be was converted and be- 
came & Metbodiet in 1789. He entered the ministry 
in 1792, and for 20 years labored incessantly, enduring 
the great fatigues and perils of frontier work with 
equanimity and patience; risking his life by exposure 
to the savages and by night-sleeping in the forests. 
In 1814 be became superannuated. His death was oc- 
casioned by a fall from his gig in the year 1889,—3fin- 
ules of Conferences, il, 279. 

Bunney, Epmovnn, a divine of the Church of Eng- 
land, was born in 1540, educated at Oxford, became 
probationer fellow of Magdalen College, and later 
chaplain to Archbishop Grindall. He died in 1617. 
Among his works are, The whole Sum of the Christian 
Religion (Lond, 1576, 8v0):—An Abridgment of Calvin's 
Jnstitutions (Lond. 1580, 8vo), and several controver- 
slal pamphlets againat the Jesuit Parsons, 


Bun’ni, the name of two Levites. 

1. (Heb. "282, Bunni’, etther considerate, or the 
same name as Brxxvr; Sept. Boyd.) The great-great- 
grandfather of one Shemaiab, which latter was appoint- 
ed an overseer of the Temple after the captivity (Neh. 
xi, 15). B.C. long ante 586, 

2. (Heb. "52, Bunni’, built; Sept. translates vide, 
viot.) One of those who pronounced the public prayer 
and thanksgiving, and sealed the covenant on the re- 
turn from Babylon (Neh. ix, 4; x, 15), B.C. 410. 

3. Bunni is said to have been the Jewish name of 
Nicodemus (Lightfoot on John iif, 1; Ewald, Jer. 
Gesch, v, 238). See Nicopexvs, 

Bunsen, Cnarstian Karu Jostas, was born at 
Korbach, in the German principality of Waldeck, 
Aug, 25, 1791, ond studied at Marburg and Gdttingen, 
In the latter university be came cepecially under the 
influence of the great philologist Heyne, whose in- 
structions and example gave a bent to the youthful 
studies of Bunsen, and affected his career through life. 
At twenty he had 80 distinguished himself that he ob- 
tained a professorship in the gymnasium of Gottingen. 
In 1818 he published a dissertation, De Jure Athentene 
sium hareditario, which made his name known widely 
among the savans of Germany, Soon after be under- 
took a journey to Holland and Denmark, in which lat- 
ter country he made the acquaintance of a disciple, if 
not a descendant, of Magoussen, who taught him the 
Icelandic tongue. After a while Bunsen made his 
way to Berlin, and there commenced his first acquaint 
ance with Niebubr, who was afterward to be bis best 
patron and friend. Niebuhr suggested to the young 
man to visit Paris, where he studied, under the ccle- 
brated Orlentalist De Sacy, Arabic, Persian, and San- 
scrit, In 1817 he went to Rome, where Niebubr was 
Prussian ambassador, Niebuhr in 1818 appointed him 
his private secretary, and speedily procured him the 
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lace of secretary of embassy. A couple of years after 
his appointment, King Frederick William III arrived 
at Rome, and Bunsen became bis cicerone, The king 
was strack with the erudition of his young official, and 
marked him out for promotion, In 1824 he made him 
his chargé d'affaires at Rome, and in 1827 his minister 
resident, While enjoying this almost sinecure, Bun- 
pen devoted himself to philological and antiquarian 
studies, and formed an enduring friendship with Cham- 
pollion and his own countrymen Lepsius and Gerbard. 
He devoted himself alternately to Egyptian bleroglyph- 
ics, to the topography of ancient Rome, and to ancient 
Greek literatare, more especially to the study of Plato. 
He also took @ great interest in the Protestant Church 
and worship at Rome. In 1888 he was recalled, on 
account of a difficulty between the papal court and 
that of Prusela abont certain extravagances of the 
Archbishop of Cologne. In 1841 Bunsen was appoint- 
ed ambassador to England, and remained in that post 
until 1854. His political ideas being too liberal for 
the tines, he was recalled home in that year, and spent 
the remainder of his life in his favorite studles, chiefly 
at Heidelberg, where he had a charming home, in 
which all visitors, and especially English and Ameri- 
can travellers, were received with a free and cordial 
hvspitslity. He died at Bonn on Nov. 28,1860. As 
a frult of his residence in Italy, he furnished a largo 
part of the material for Cotta’s i von Rom, 
and in 1848 he published, under bis own name, Die 
Basitiken des Christlichen Roms (Munich, Svo). His 
Verfirssung dir Kirche der Z1 (Hamb, 1845) was 
translated into English, and published, both in London 
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and New York, under the title of The Church of th: 
Fulure (12mo). In 1845 he commenced tho publica- 
tion of his gyptens Stelle in der Wellgzechichte, tho 
fifth and last volume of which appeared in 1857. Part 
of this work his been translated into English, under 
the title Eyyp!'s Place in Universsl History, It is a 
vast reportory of facts and fancies, not a thoroughly 
digested book of science. He {ssuot his J/gnatine von 
Antiochicn u, sens Zot in 1847, and his Briefs des /g- 
natius in the sams year. His Zeichen der Zeit appear- 
ed in 1855-6, and was translated into English as The 
Signs of the Times (London and New York). This 
work is a powerful ples in bebalf of the principle of 
Feligious lberty, and was principally directed against 
the intolerant views of Stahl and Hengstenberg. It 
led to a very violent controversy with Stahl, in which 
a number of the leading theologians of Germany took 
part on both sides. His Golt in dir Geschichte (1857) 
has not, we think, been translated. His most impor- 
tant work of late’ years is bis Hippolyfits (Lond. 1851, 
4 vols, 8vo), afterward republished in 1854 in a faller 
form, as istianity and Mankind: their Beginnings 
awd Prospects (Lond. 7 vols. 8vo), which contains, in- 
dead, a vast deal of learned Jurnber, and of vagne and 
conjectural dissertation, but is yet a very valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of early Church histo. 
ry. At the tims of his death he was engaged upon 
his Vollstandiges Bibelwerk siir die Gemeinde, of which 
the first half volame appeared in 1858. The preface 
shows the character of the work fully. It was to be 
completed in eight volumes, four of which were to 
consist of his new version of the Bible in German, 
three of Bible Documents, and one of Bible History. It 
abounds In proofs of Jearning, but, like the other theo- 
logical writings of Bunsen, it is entirely wanting in 
sobriety and discrimination, and has called forth very 
decided remonstrances on the part of the evangelical 
theologians of Germany as well as of other countries. 
M. Pressensé, in the Reeve Chrétienne, Dec. 1860, gives 
a touching description of the last days and the death 
of Bunsen, which has been translated in many English 

and American journals, See also Getzer, Bunsen ale 

Staatemann und Schrifteteller (Gotha, 1861), 
, JABEZ, D.D., the most eminent of mod- 
ern English Wesleyans, was born at Manchester, May 
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18th, 1779. His parents early resolved that he should 
have the best education they were able to procure. 
At the excellent school where he was consequently 
placed, he was for a time exposed to annoyances as a 
Methodist; but his talents and manliness speedily won 
of his schoolfellows, especially of a son of 
Dr. Percival, of Manchester, into whose family be was 
received without premiam as a student of medicine. 
His parents made it an essential condition that his 
nights and Sundays should be spent at home. Dr. 
Percival was an anti-Trinitarian, and they felt boand 
to guard their son from influences which might have 
weakened his attachment to evangelical trath. He 
had thus a twofold education, adapted to prepare him 
for a great career. In bis Christian home he receired 
@ training of the conscience and the heert, which by 
grace had an abiding influence on his religious coarse ; 
while, by liberal studies and good society, hie intellect 
wos exercised, and his social habits were formed im a 
way which fitted him for the high position to which he 
was early ralsed by bis talents and virtues. His faith 
in the great truths of the Gospel was determined by 
luis conversion when he was about sixteen. At nine 
teen he was licensed to and in 1799 received 
his first appointment from the Conference (Oldham). 
He was not long in gaining a power and influence 
among his brethren which he maintained through life, 
Iie regarded Methodism as a great work of God, form- 
ed to be of signal benefit to the world, and he gave 
himoelf, with al] his powers, to promote its efficiency. 
He well understood its principles, and saw to whct 
beneficial results those principles woald lead if vigor- 
ously carried out; and his youthful mind very early 
set itself to clear away obstractions, and create new 
facilities for Its successful action, To Bunting’s prac- 
tical wisdom mainly is due the ization of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, and powerfal elo 
quence aroused and sustained the ardor with which it 
was supported. For some eighteen years be was one 
of the secretaries of the society. He was four times 
chosen president of the Conference, and from the foun- 
dation of the Wesleyan Theological Institution in 184 
till his desth he was president of that seminary. For 
many years his word was law in the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, and ho achieved this distinction by parity 
of character, devotion to Christ's work, and pre-emi- 
nent organizing and administrative talent. Though 
Dr, Bunting gave himself devotedly to Methodiam, be 
did not restrict his affectionate regards nor his services 
to bis own community. He was ever ready to unite 
with Christian men of other names to advance objects 
of Christian philanthropy, and promote the conversion 
of the world to Christ. How those of other denomina- 
tlons generally regarded him may be gathered from 
an entry in one of the journal-letters of Dr. Chalmers, 
written when on his last visit to London, not quite 
month before his death. Dr, Bunting heard Dr. Chal- 
mers preach on Sunday morning, May 9th, 1647, and 
called to sea him fn the afternoon. Dr. Chalmers 
writes: ‘‘ Delighted with a call after dinner from Dr. 
Bunting, with whom I and Mr. Mackenzie were left 
alone for an hour at least. Most exquisite intercourse 
with one of the best and wisest of men. Mr. M. and I 
both love him to the uttermost," A considerable part 
of the last year of his life was passed in weakness and 
pain, His mind retained its clearness, and his spirit 
was humbly resigned, but the flesh was weak. His 
feelings were depressed, but bis faith prevailed. As 
death approached, his consolations through Christ be- 
came rich and satisfying. When the power of epeech 
was almost gone, he was heard to say, “ Perfect peace." 
His last words were, ‘' Victory, victory, through the 
woof hls Life, by bl He phe 1888. The first 
. of his Life, by his eon, T. P. Banting, Eaq., appear. 
ed in 1859; his posthomous Pbomenye des cr 
1861,—London Rev. July, 1859, p. 447; Weel. Minutes 
(Lond, 1858); Meth. Qu. Kev. 1860, p. 20; 1862, p. 526, 
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Bunyan, Jonx, ‘the immortal tinker,” was born 
in 1628, at Eletow, near Bedford. His early education 
was neglected. In his youth he was dissolute and 
profligate, and he joined the Parliamentary army. He 
wab converted from his evil a in 1653, and in 1655 
became a Ba: For preaching to the Baptist con- 

tion at ho was thrown into prison, where 
he “tagged laces’’ twelve years and a half (1660-1672), 
and composed the Pilgrim's Progress, a work which has 
already gone through more than fifty editions, and bas 
Leen translated into many foreign languages, Be: 
he was taken to jail he had begun to use his pen, chief- 
ly in controversy with the Quakers; and writing proved 
an ample solace to him in hie cell, Several works, in- 
clading his Grace A bounding, and what is, noxt to the 
“Pilgrim,” his best-known work, The Joly War, which 
wore eagerly rend then and long afterward, were the 
fruit of his imprisonment. During the later years of 
his confinement he was allowed much froedom : could 
go into town at pleasure, and once was permitted to 
visit London, though for permitting that the jailer re- 
ceived a severe censure. During theso years Bunyan 


appears to have preached and exhorted pretty nearly | pograph: 


ae freely as though he had not been a prisoner, In 
the last year of his imprisonment ho was elected pat- 
tor of the Baptist church in Bedford (Mr. Gifford's), 
and he was able to attend regularly to his ministeris) 
duties, At length, on the 18th of mber, 1672, ho 
was eet at liberty, After his release Bunyan set about 
putting his private affairs and those of his church in 
order. The chapel in which he preached was great- 
ly enlarged in order to accommodate the in 

congregation. He commenced the organization of 


branch meetings and what might be called preaching | guage 


circuits, and soon acquired such extended authority 
end influence that he came to be commonly known as 
Bishop Bunyan, He used to make frequent visits to 
London, where the announcement of a sermon by him 
was certain to collect an immense congregation. Tho 
close of his life is thus related by Southey; ‘‘ Reading 
was a place where he was well known. ... In a visit 
to that place he contracted the disease which brought 
him to the grave. A friend of his who resided there 
had resolved to disinherit his gon; the young man re- 
quested Bunyan to interfere in his behalf; he did so 
with good success, and it was his last labor of love; 
for, returning to London on horseback through heavy 
rain, a fever ensued, which after ten days proved fatal. 
Ho died at the house of bis friend Mr. Stradwick, a 
grocer, at the sign of the Star on Snow Hill, and was 
buried in that friend's vault in Bunbill Fields’ burial- 
ground.’ His tomb-stone states his death to have oc- 
curred on the 12th of August, 1688, but the correct dato 
appears to be August the Bist. The first collected odi- 
tion of Banyan's Works was published in 1692 (Bed- 
ford, 1 vol, fol.) ; the last and most carefully collated 
edition of The Works fhe Bunyan, with en Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and of his Life and Contemporaries, 
by George Offor, appeared in don in 1858 (8 vols, 
imp. 8vo). The * Pilgrim’s "’ attained quick 
popularity. ‘The first edition was ‘ printed for Nath. 
Ponder, at the Peacock in the Poultry, 1678,’ and be- 
fore the year closed a second edition was called for. 
In the four following yeare it was reprinted six times. 


The eighth edition, which contains the last improve-| C 


ments made by the author, was published in 1682, the 
ninth in 1684, and the tenth In 1685. In Scotland and 
the colonies it was even more popular than in England. 
Bunyan tells that in New England bis dream was the 
daily subject of conversation of thousands, and was 
thought worthy to appear in the moet saperb binding. 
It bad numerous admirers, too, in Holland, and among 
the Huguenots in France. Yet the favor and the 
enormous circulation of the ‘ Pilgrim's Progress’ were 
limited to those who read for religious edification and 
made no pretence to critical taste. When tho /itercti 
spoke of the book, it wan usually with contempt. 
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Swift observes in his ‘Letter to a young Divine,’ ‘I 
have been entertained and more informed by a few 
pages In the ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress’’ than by a long dis. 
course upon the will and intellect, and simple and 
complex ideas ;’ bat we apprehend the remark was de- 
signed rather to depreciate metaphysics than to exalt 
Bunyan. Young, of the ‘Night ‘Thoughts,’ coupled 
Banyan's prose with D’Urfé's doggerel, and in the 
‘Spiritual Quixote’ the adventures of Christian are 
classed with those of Jack the Gient-killer ond John 


fore| Hickathrift, But the most curious evidence of the 


rank assigned to Bunyan in the eighteenth centary 
appears In Cowper's couplet, written so late as 1782: 
“*T name thee lest vo deapleed a name 
Should move a an. er at thy deserved fame.’ 

Tt was only with the growth of purer and more catho- 
lic principles of criticiom toward the close of the last 
century and the beginning of the present that the 
popalar verdict was affirmed, and the ‘ Pilgrim's Prog- 
reas’ registered among the choicest of English class- 
ics. With almost every Christmas there now appears 
one of more editions of the Pilgrim, samptuous in ty- 
YY, paper, and binding, and illustrated by favor- 
ite artista, Ancient editions are sought for by collect- 
ora; but, strange to esy, only one perfect copy of 1678 
is known to be extant. Originally published for onc 
shilling, it was bought a few years ago, in its old 
sheepskin cover, for twenty guineas. It is probable 
that, if offered again for sale, it would fetch twice or 
thrice that sum.""—Book of Days. Of recent editions, 
perhaps that by Southey, with his gracefully written 
Life of Bunyan prefixed, is one of the best. The ‘ Pil- 
grim's Progress” has been translated into every lan- 
and almost every dialect of civilized Europe, 
and it has been a favorite exercise of missionaries to 
translate it into the languages of the people to whom 
they have been sent; hence the “ Pilgrim" of the El. 
stow tinker has been rendered into more languages 
than any other uninspired writer. And it deserves all 
the labor that has been expended upon it. Beyond 
dispute it is the firat in rank of its class. Written by 
a plain, uneducated man for plain, uneducated people, 
{t has ever found its way straight home to their hearts 
and imaginations, But it has not leas delighted and 
instructed the most highly educated and Intellectual. 
Macaulay, in his ‘‘ Essay on Southey’s Bunyan” (writ- 
ten In 1831, Edind. Rev. liv, 450), affirmed that he ‘‘ was 
not afraid to say that, though there were many clever 
men in England during the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury, there were anly two great creative minds: one 
of these minds produced the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the other 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’”” This is high, it might al- 
most seem extravagant praise; yet twenty years later 
the aame great authority reiterates in his ‘‘ History” 
(ch. vii) the eulogy which he might be thought to have 
carelessly thrown out in the pages of a review: ‘' Bun- 
yan ia as decidedly the first of allegorists as Demos- 
thenes is the first of orators, or Shakspeare the first of 
dramatists. Other allegorists have shown great inge- 
nuity, but no other allegorist has ever been able so to 
touch the heart, and to make abstractions objects of 
terror, of pity, and of love.” There are many lives 
of Bunyan. Besides Southey’s, see Philip's Lifo and 


byterian Quarterly, Jan, 1862, art. 4. 

Buroh, Robert, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Tyrone county, Ireland, about 1777, and 
emigrated to America with his brother Thomas while 
very young. He entered the itinerant ministry in 
the Baltimore Conference In 1904; from 1811 to 1815 
he wae presiding elder on Carlisle District, and in 1816 
was transferred to the Philadelphia Conference, and 
stationed in Philadelphia. While in the ? 
Conference he was repeatedly stationed in 
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and was for some time the travelling companion of | he proceeded to Mecca, to study Islamism at ite source. 
Bishop Asbury. After filling the most important ap- | After staying four months in Mecca, be departed on a 
pointments in the Philadelphia Conference, he was set | pilgrimage to Mount Arafat. So completely had be 
off with the new Geneses Conference, where he filled | acquired the language and ideas of his fellow-pilgrims 
the principal districts and stations until 1887, when he | that, when some doubt arose respecting his Mohsm- 
took the superannusted relation. He died at Canan- | medan orthodoxy, he was thoroughly examined im the 
daigna, N. Y., July, 1865. He was aman of command-| Koran, and was not only accepted a2 a true believer. 
ing powers and devoted piety, and one of the most la-| but also highly commended as a great Moslem echoler. 
borions and efficient ploneers of American Methodism. | In 1815 he returned to Cairo, and in the following year 
—Minutes of Conferences, v, 604. ascended Mount Sinai. The Fezzsn caravan, for heat 
Burch, Thomas, one of the earlier Methodist | he had waited so long, was at last about to depart, 
preachera in America, was born in Tyrone county, Ire-| Burckhardt had made all his preparations for accom- 
land, August 80,1778. In 1801 he was awakened and| Petying it, when he was seized with dysentery at Cai- 
converted under the preaching of Gideon Ouseley, the| 0, Which terminated his life in a few days, Oct. 15, 
great Irish missionary. In 1808 he emigrated to the| 1617, at the early age of 83. Asa holy sheik, he was 
Tnited States, and about a year after was licensed to| interred with all funereal honors by the Turks in the 
preach, and in 1905 was admitted on trial in the Phil-| Moslem burial-ground. His collection of 
adelphia Conference, He regularly graduated in the| MSS., in 860 volumes, was left to the University of 
office of deacon and elder, and soon became eminent as Cambridge. His journals of travel, remarkable alike 
a preacher, Ho was clected a member of the first del-| for their interest and evident trathfulness, were pab- 
egated General Conference of 1619, held in New York. | lisbed by the African Association, Burckhardt was a 
He was afterward stationed in Montreal, Lower Cane-|™an born to be a traveller and discoverer; his inber- 
da, and continued there, occasionally visiting Quebec, ent love of adventure was accompanied by an obserr- 
during the war with Great Britain. At the close of | ®t power of the bighest order, His personal charac- 
the war be retarned to the United States, and contin-| teF recommended him to all with whom he came in 
ued in the itinerant ranke, filling some of the most im-| contact, and his loss was greatly deplored, not only im 
portant appointments, until disease prevented him from | England, but in Europe. His works are: Tranels in 
laboring efficiently, when, in 1835, he took # supernu-| Vutia, 1819:—Travels in Syria and the Iloly Land, 
meraty relation in the New York Conference. In this 1832 :—Travels in Arabia, 1829 :— Notes on the Bedowins 
relation he continued until 1840, when he resumed his! 24 Wakabis, 1830:—and sfanners and Customs of the 
ae service, but was able to sre in it only | 4odern Egyptians, 1830, 
four years, when be was again returned eupernumerary. i ’ fess 
Mr. Purch tied suddenly Aug. 38, 1868—Mlscir Gf cent gen tees park Ree wees ie 
Conferences, iv, 444; Sprague, Annals, vii, 421. simekes y Anupa). term) ne 
‘common meaning of a load (for which several other 
Burchard (Borcnarpvs), St., first bishop of | terms were also used), frequently occurs in the 

, ly pro- 
Wartsburg (Herdipolis), in Franconia, was born in phetical writings in the special signification of an aru- 
England, and about 782, together with Lullus, went cle from God. It was sometimes understood in the 
over from England to assist Bonifacius, archbishop of Sense of a denunciation of evil (Ies. xiii,1; Nah. i, 1): 
Mayence, upon his invitation to labor for the conver- : yvt it did not exclusively imply a grievous and heavy 
sion of the Germans, He was sent to Rome by Pepin, | burden, but a message, whether its import were joyous 
king of France, to plead his cause before the pope ; | or afflictive (Zech. ix, 1; xii, 1; Mal. i, 1). 


and, in consequence of his auccess, Pepin gave him the 
new see of Wortzburg, io Wrasoaaik where St. Kilian Barder, Groroe, was bora in London May 25 


hed fed “atoat’A viously. Having | (2: S-)s 1752. About 1778 Mr. Burder became a stu- 
at the expiration of eee ealinly diladaned iis pox Sachi beet parent Laer 4 y. ol ors oe 
strength by hie labors, he resigned his see in 752, and | oem to Prevke. eye Semipaetrh iahee 
prenti teotchc te Ds Boel na peeldin Ades dios Cototien intetay ca e778 hat becaaea pasead ot 
shortly after, He was r canon! and Ss 4 

celebrated in the Romish Charch on the 14th of Octo- / 8" Independent Church at Lancaster; in 1788 he re- 
Seay fy, Perkin ang Men ee 

Peds Missionary Society ; and in 1808 he acce: a call 

Burckhardt, Joux Lewis, an enterprising Afri- | the pastorship eye Congregational Check in Fetter 
can traveller, je mentioned here because of the valve | Lane, London, and also to undertake the office of sec- 
of his travels to Biblical geography. The following | retary to the London Missionary Society and editor of 
account is taken from Chambets’s Encyclopedia, He} the Meangelical Magazine. The duties of these offices 
was born at Lausanne, in Switzerland, Nov. 24, 1784. | were performed by Burder with much zeal and talen 
In 1806 he came to London, and was introduced hy | until increasing years and infirmities compelled hin 
Sir Joseph Banks to the African Association, which | to resign them. die died May 29, 1882, Mls numer. 
accepted his services to ex the route of Horne-| ous publications consisted chiefly of essays and ser- 
mann into the interior of Africa, and he embarked for} mons. Of these, the Village Sermons, of which six 
Malta, Feb, 14, 1809. He had previously qualified | volumes appeared at varions times between 1799 and 
himeelf for the undertaking by a study of Arabic, and | 1812 (new ed. Lond. 1888, 8 vols.), and which have 
also by inaring himself to hunger, thirst, and expos-| been repeatedly reprinted and translated into several 
ure. From Malta he proceeded, under the disguise | European languages, are perhaps the best known 
of an Oriental dress and name, to Aleppo, where be | Of forty-eight Cottage Sermons, Sea Sermons, and Sere 
studied about two years, at the end of which time he| mons to the Aged, written for the Religious Tract So- 
had become #0 proficient in the vulgar Arabic that he | ciety for gratuitous distribution or sale at a very chan, 
could safely travel in the disguise of an Oriental mer-| rato, the aggregate circulation during his life eaeane 
chant, He visited Palmyra, Damascus, Lebanon, and | od to little short of a million copies, Among his 
other remarkable places, and then went to Cairo, his| other publications were Evangelical Truth defeadd 
object being to proceed from thence to Fezzan, and | (1788, 8vo):—The Welsh Indiana, or a Collecti.n of Pa- 
then acrose the Sahara to Sudan. No opportunity of-| pers respecting a People whose Ancestors : from 
foring iteelf at the time for that journey, he went into| Wales to America in 1710 with Prince Madoc, and wh 
Nubia, No European traveller had before passed the jare said now to inhabit a beaut Country on the id 
Derr. In 1814 he travelled through the Nubian des- | Side of the Misaissippi (8vo, 1789) :—3Missionary ras 
art to the shore of the Led Sea and to Jeddah, whence ' yoles (1811, 12mo0); see the Afemoir by Henry Por 
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ster Burder, D.D, (Lond. 1888). See Morleon, Afis- 
sionary Fathers, 268; English Cyclopedia, s. v. 

Burgess, Anthony, a Nonconformlst divine, who 
held the living of Sutton, in Warwickshire, from which 
he was ejected ot the Restoration. His writings are 
much valued, and have become very scarce. The 
most important are Vindicia Legis (Lond. 1646, 4to): 
—True Doctrine of Justificution (Lond, 1655, 4to):— 
Doctrine of Original Sin (Lond, 1659, fol.) :— Expository 
Sermons on John xvii (Lond. 1656, fol.): — Spiritual 
Reflaings, 161 Sermons (Lond. 1658, fol. 2d ed.). 

Burgess, Danie), an Independent divine, was 
born at Staines, Middlesex, 1645; was educated at 
Oxford ; from 1667 to 1674 he Lived in Ireland as chap- 
lain and schoolmaster, and afterward waa an exceed- 
ingly popular minister for many years in London, He 
died in 1713. ‘ His piety and learning were alloyed by 
too mach of humor and drollery. In one sermon he 
declared that the reason why the descendants of Jacob 
were named Israelites was that God would not have 
his chosen people called Jacobites, In another he ex- 
claimed, if you want a cheap suit, you will go to Mon- 
mouth Street; if a suit for life, you will go to the 
Court of Chancery; but for an eternally durable suit 
you must go to the Lord Jesus and put on his robe of 
righteousness,”’—Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. a, v.; Alll- 
bone, Dict. of Authors, s. v. 

Burgess, George, D.D., Protestant Episcopal 
Lishop of Maine, was born at Providence, Rhodo Island, 
Oct. 31, 1809; graduated at Brown University, and 
studied afterward for two years in tho Universities of 
Géttingon, Bonn, and Berlin. He was rector of Christ 
Church, in Hartford, from 1884 to 1847, when he was 
consecrated bishop of the diocese of Maine, He publish- 
ed The Buok of Paulma in Eng. Verse (N.Y.12mo0); Pages 
JSrom the Ecclesiastical /listory of New England (Boston, 
1847, 12mo); The lust Enemy conquering and conquered 
(Philad. 1850, 12mo); and Sermons om the Christian 
J4fe (Philad. 1857, 12mo). In certain departments of 
literature Bishop Burgess was second to no other man 
in his Church, Jn his later years hie health declined. 
He died while on a voyage to the West Indies, under- 
taken in hopes of its restoration, on board the brig 
Jane, April 28, 1866.—A mer, Church Review, July, 1866, 

Burgess, Thomas, D.D., bishop of Salisbury, was 
Lorn at Uldham, Hampshire, 1756, and educatod at Cor- 
pus Christi, Oxford, of which he became fellow 1783. 
After various preferments, he was made bishop of St. 
David's 1808, and transferred to Salisbury 1825, He 
died 1837. Diligent as pastor and bishop, he was also 
very industrious asa writer. His publications nomber 
over a hundred, most of them sermons and small tract- 
ates, See larford, Life of Bishop Burgess (Lond. 1841), 

Burgh, James, was born at Madderty, Perth, in 
1714, and was educated at St.Andrew’s. After an un- 
successful attempt at the linen trade, he went up to Lon- 
don, and became corrector of the press. In 1746 he be- 
came assistant in « grammar-school at Marlow, and in 
1747 set up a school at Stoke Newington. In 1771 he 
retired to Islington, where he died in 1775. He pub- 
lished An Ess:ty om the Dignity of Human Nature (Lond, 
1754, 4to; 1767, 2 vols. $vo); Britain's Remembrancer 
(Lond. 1745, often reprinted); Thoughts on Education 
(Lond, 1747, 8vo); A Hyma to the Creator (Lond. 1750, 
2d ed.); Political Disqussitions (Lond. 1775, 8 vols. 8v0); 
Crita, or Eesaya (Lond, 1766, 12mo); Warning to Dram- 
drinkers (1751, 12mo), with other tracts, etc.—Darling, 
Cyclop. Bibl. i, 498; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, |, 287. 

Burgh, William, LL.D., was born in Scotland in 
1741, and became a member of Feat He er, 
in 1808; having published A Scriptural Con iom 0, 
Lindoay's Argent agtinet the one Godhead of Pathe, 
Son, and Holy Ghost (York, 1779, 8d ed. 8v0); Aw In- 
quiry into the Belief of the Christians of the three firat 
Centuries respecting the Godhead of the Father, Bon, and 
Holy Ghost (York, 1778, 8vo), a work which procured 
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the author the degree of LL.D. from Oxford.—Darling, 
Cyclop. Bibliog. i, 498. 

Burghers. See Antr-svgaHERs. 

Burgundians, THErR coxversion To Currs- 
TIANITY,—The Burgandians were one of the warlike 
tribes of Vandal origin which, im the early part of the 
fifth century, left their abode in Germany and invaded 
Gaul. They were heathen; their religious system 
being governed by a high-priest elected for life, and 
bearing the title of Sinisf. They settled in the coun- 
try extending upward from Mayence as far as the ter- 
titory of the Alemanni. They soon became converts 
to Christianity, Orosius mentions them as all Chris- 
tians A.D. 417 (Ammian. Marcell. 1. 7, c. 82). Soc- 
rates (Hist. Eccl. 1. 7, c. 80) datea their conversion 
about 480, After the death of their king Gundeuch 
about 473, Gundobald, one of bis sons, having defeated 
and killed his three brothers, became sole king. He 
was an Arian, but did not persecute the Catholics. Sev- 
eral conferences took place between the two parties, 
one of which meetings, held at Lyons A.D. 500, reau)t- 
ed in the conversion of a large nomber of Arians. The 
king himself offered secretly to join the Catholic party, 
but Avitus objecting to this condition, the matter was 
dropped. Gandobald's con and successor, Sigiamand, 
however, embraced openly the Catholic tenets. A 
synod was held by his order at Epaone (q. v.) in 617. 
Ho died in 524, and Burgundy was shortly afterward 
annexed to France.—Watzer and Welts. Seo Gzs- 
MANY. 

Burial (O}43p, Eeburah’, Eccles, vi, 8; Jer. xxil, 
19; elsewhere “grave ;” dvragiagyoc, Mark xiv, 8; 
Jobn xii, 7). See Furrna, 

I, Jzwisu.—Abrahem, in his treaty for the cave 
of Machpelah, expressed his anxiety to obtain a secure 
place in which “to bury his dead out of his sight;” 
and almost every people has naturally regarded this 
as the most proper mode of disposing of the dead. Two 
instances, indeed, we meet with in sacred history of 
the barbarous practice of burning them to ashes: the 
one in the case of Saul and his sons, whose bodies were 
probably so much mangled as to preclude their receiv- 
ing the royal honors of embalmment (1 Sam. xxxi, 12); 
the other, mentioned by Amos (vi, 10), appears to refer 
to a season of prevailing pestilence, and the burning 
‘of those who died of plague was probably one of the 
sanatory measures adopted to prevent the spread of 
contagion. Among the ancient Romana this was the 
usual method of disposing of dead bodies. Put through- 
, out the whole of their national history the people of 
God observed the practice of burial. It was deem- 
;ed not only an act of humanity, but a sacred duty 
of religion to pay the lart honors to the departed ; 
while to be deprived of these, as was frequently the 
fate of enemies at the bands of ruthless conquerors (2 
Sam. xxi, 9-14; 2 Kings xi, 11-16; Psa, xxix, 2; 
Eccles. vi, 8), was considered the greatest calamity 
and disgrace which a person could suffer. By the an- 
cient Greeks:-and Romans this was held to be essential 
even to the peace of the departed spirits (see Smith's 
Dict. of Class. Antig. s. v. Yunus), On the death of 
any member of a family, preparations were forthwith 
made for the burial, which, among the Jews, were in 
many respects similar to those which are common in 
the East at the present day, and were more or less ex- 
pensive according to circumstances, After the solemn 
ceremony of the last kiss and closing the eyes, the 
corpse, which was perfumed by the nearest relative, 
having been laid out and the bead covered by a nap- 
kin, was sabjected to entire ablution in warm water 
(Acts ix, 87), @ precaution probably adopted to guard 
against premature interment. But, besides this first 
and indlepensable attention, other cares of a more 
elaborate and costly description were among certain 
classes bestowed on the remains of decessed friends, 
the origin of which is to be traced to a fond and natu- 
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ral, though foolish anxiety to retard or defy the proc- 
ess of decomposition, and all of which may be in- 
eluded under the general head of embalming. No- 
where was this operation performed with 20 religions 
care and in so scientific a manner as in ancient Egypt, 
which could boast of a class of professional men train- 
ed to the business; and such adepts had these " physi- 
clans’’ become in the art of preserving dead bodies, 
that there are mummies still found which must have 
existed for many thousand years, and are probably the 
remains of subjects of the early Pharaohs. The bodies 
of Jacob and Joseph underwent this eminently Egyp- 
tian preparation for burial, which on both occasions 
was doubtless executed in a style of the greatest mag- 
nificence (Gen, 1, 2, 26). Whether this expensive 
method of embalming was imitated by the earlier He- 
brews, we have no distinct accounts; but we learn 
from their practice in later ages that they had some 
observance of the kind, only they substituted a simpler 
and more expeditions, though it must have been a less 
éfficient process, which consisted in merely swathing 
the corpse round with numerous folda of linen, and 


Ancient Jewish Fuveral Procession : ‘Costume, Modera Syrian. 


waste in lavishing such a quantity of costly perfame: 
on a person in the circumstances of Jesus, the liberal- 
ity of those pious disciples in the performance of the 
rites of their country was unquestionably dictated Ly 
the profound veneration which they cherished for the 
memory of their Lord. Nor can we be certain but 
they intended to use the great abundance of perfume 
they provided, not in the common way of anointing 
the corpse, but, as was done in the case of princes and 
very eminent personages, of preparing ‘‘a bed of 
spices,” in which, after burning them, they might de 
posit the body (2 Chron. xvi, 14; Jer. xxxiv, 5). For 
unpatriotic and wicked princes, however, the people 
made no such burnings, and hence the honor was de 
nied to Jehoram (2 Chron xxi, 19). See Exsanmrse. 


mis 
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Modern Oriental Grave-clothes, 
The corpse, after receiving the preliminary atten- 


sometimes a variety of stuffs, and anointing it with a | tions, wes enveloped in the grave-clothes, which were 
mixture of aromatic sabstances, of which aloes and | sometimes nothing more than the ordinary dresa, ot 
myrrh were the chief ingredients. A sparing use of | folds of linen cloth wrapped round the body, and a 
spices on such occasions was reckoned 8 misplaced and | napkin about the bead; though in other cases = shroad 
discreditable economy; and few higher tokens of re- was used, which had long before been prepared by the 
spect could be paid to the remains of a departed friend individual for the purpose, and was plain or ornament. 
than a profuse application of costly perfumes. Thus al, according to taste or other circumstamces. The 


we are told by the writers of the Talmud (Massecheth | 


Semacoth, vill) that not less than eighty pounds weight 
of spices were used at the funeral of Rabbi Gamaliel, 
on elder; and by Josephus (Ané. xvil, 8, 8) that, in 
the splendid funeral procession of Herod, 600 of his 
servants attended as spice-bearers, Thus, too, after 
the cracifixion, Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathma, 
two men of wealth, testified their regard for the sacred 
body of the Saviour by ‘ bringing a mixture of myrrh 


~ and aloes, about a hundred pounds weight” (Jobn xix, 


89, 40); while, unknown to them, the two Marys, to- 
gether with their associates, were prepared to render 
the same office of friendship on the dawn of the first 
day of the week. Whatever cavils the Jewish doctors 
have made at their extravagance and unnecessary 


‘Totertor of an Egypulan Mummy-pit. ak Woman searching for 


body, thus dressed, was deposited in an upper chamber 
in solemn state, open to the view of 
} all visitors (Acts ix, 87). 

From the moment the vital spark 
was extingui , the members cf 
the family, cspecially the fernales, in 
the violent style of Orientel grief. 
burst out into shrill, loud, and dole 
ful lamentations, and were soon juin- 
ed by their friends and neighbors. 
i who, on hearing of the event, crowded 
to the house in such numbers that 
Mark describes it by the term @c¢r- 
Bog, a tumult (v, 88). By the bet- 
ter classes, among whom such liber- 
ties were not allowed, this duty of 
sympathizing with the bereaved fam- 
ily was, and still is, performed by s 
class of females who engaged them- 
}| selves as profesional mourners, and 
~~ J who, seated amid the mourning circle, 
Oroametin: studied, by vehement sobs and gee 

tloulations, and by singing dirges in 
which they eulogized the personal qualities or virtuous 
and benevolent actions of the deceased (Acts ix, 39), to 
stir the source of tears, and give fresh impulse to the 
grief of the afflicted relatives, Numbers of these sing- 
ing men and women lamented the death of Josiah (2 
Chron. xxxv, 25), The effect of their melancholy dit. 
ties was sometimes heightened by the attendance cf 
minstrels (abAnrai, properly pipers); and thus in sol 
emn silence, broken only at intervals by vocal and in- 
strumental strains suited to the mournful occasion, the 
time was passed til] the corpse was carried forth to the 
grave. See Movantxa. 

The period between the desth and the barie)l wrs 


much shorter than custom sanctions in our country ; 
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been attended with much inconvenience, from the heat 
of the climate generally, and, among the Jews in par- 
ticular, from the circumstance that every one that 
came near the chamber was unclean for a week, In- 
terment, therefore, where there was no embalming, 
‘was never postponed beyond twenty-four honors after 
death, and generally it took place much earlier, It is 
still the practice in the East to have burials soon over; 
and there are two instances in sacred history where 
consignment to the grave followed immediately after 
decease (Acts v, 6, 10). 

Persons of distinction were deposited in cof- 
fins. Among the Egyptians, who were the in- 
ventors of them, these chests were formed 
Tost commonly of several layers of paste- 
board glued together, sometimes of stone, 
more rarely of sycamore wood, which was re- 
served for the great, and furnished, it is prob- 
able, the materials of the coffin which received 
the honored remains of tho vizier of Egypt. 
There is good reason to belleve also that the 
kings and other exalted personages in ancient 
Palestine were buried in coffins of wood or 
stone, on which, as additional marks of hon- 
or, were placed their insignia when they were 
carried to their tombs: ifa prince, his crown 
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ants (Hackett's JZustr. of Script, p.112), On such an 
humble vehicle was the widow's son of Nain carried 
(Luke vii, 14), and ‘this mode of performing funeral 
obsequies,"” says an Intelligent traveller, “ obtains 
equally in the present day among the Jews, Moham- 
medans, and Christians of the East.’’ Tho nearest 
relatives kept close by the Lier, and performed the of- 
fice of bearers, in which, however, they were nssisted 
by the company in succession, For if the deceased 
was a public character, or, though in humble life, had 
been much esteemed, the friends and neighbors show. 


and sceptre; if a warrior, his armor; and {fa rabbi, | cd their respect by volunteering attendance in great 


his books. Ses Corrrs. 


Ancient Earcophagi in Palestine, 


But the most common mode of carrying a to 
the grave was on a bier or bed (2 Sam. lil, 81), which 
in some cases must have been furnished in a costly 
and elegant style, if, as many learned men conclude 
from the history of Asa (2 Chron. xvi, 14) and of Herod 
(Josephus, 4n/, xvii, 8, 8), these royal personages were 
conveyed to their tombs on their own beds, The bier, 
however, in use among the common and meaner sort 
of people was nothing but a plain wooden board, on 
which, supported by two poles, the body lay concealed 
only by a slight coverlet from the view of the attend- 


Ancient Egyptian Bier. 


numbers; and hence, in the story of the affecting in- 
cident at Nain, it is related that ‘‘much people of the 
city were with the widow.’ In cases where the ex- 
pense could be afforded, hired mourners accompanied 
the procession, and by every now and then lifting the 
covering and exposing the corpse, gave the signal to 
the company to renew their shouts of lamentation. A 


remarkable instance occurs in the splendid faneral 
cavalcade of Jacob. Those mercenaries broke out at 
intervals into tho most passionate exproasions of grief, 
but especialy on approaching the boundaries of Canaan 


” 
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Modern Oriental Women at a Tomb. 
and the site of the sepulchre; the immense com. 
pany halted for seven days, and, under the guid- 
ance of the mourning attendants, indulged in the 
most violent paroxysms of sorrow. See Grier. 
Sepulchres were, as they ati] are in the East— 
by a prudential arrangement sadly neglected in 
our country—situated without the precincts of cit- 
ies, Among the Jews, in the case of Levitical 
cities, the distance required was 2000 cubits, and 
in all it was considerable. Nobody was allowed 
to be buried within the walls, Jerusalem forming 
the only exception, and even there tho privilege 
was reserved for the royal family of David and a 
few persons of exalted character (1 Kings il, 10; 2 
Kings xiv, 20). In the vicinity of this cepital 
were public cemeteries for the general accommo- 
dation of the Inhabitants, besides a fleld appropri. 
ated to the burial of strangers, Seo ACKLDAMA. 
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It remains only to notice that, during the first fow 
weeks after a burial, members of a fumily, especially 
the females, paid frequent visits to the tomb. 
affecting custom stil! continues in the East, as groups 
of women may be seen daily at the graves of thelr de- 
ceased relatives, etrewing them with flowers, or pour- 
ing ovor them the tears of fond regret. And hence, 
in the interesting narrative of the raising of Lazarus, 
when Mary rose abruptly to meet Jesus, whose ap- 
proach had been privately announced to her, it was 
natural for her assembled friends, who wore ignorant 
of her motives, to suppose “‘she was going to the grave 
to weep there” (John xi, 81; see Hackett's JMustra. 
of Script. p. 111).-—Kitto, s.v. See SeruLcure. 

II. Curtsttax.—(I.) Ancient Usages. Among the 
cerernontes of the early Christians we observe invaria- 
bly remarkable care for the dead, and a becoming 
gravity and sorrow in conducting the funeral solemai- 
ties. The Christian Church manifested from the first a 
decided preference for the cystom of bury ‘ng the dead, 
though the practice of burning the dead prevailed 
throughout the Roman empire. The Romans used to 
conduct their funeral solemnities in the night; but the 
Christians, on the contrary, preferred the da: 
retaining, however, the custom of carrying lighted 
tupars in the funeral procession, In times of perse- 
cution they were often compelled to bury their dead 
in the night, for the sake of secarity (Euseb. Ch, Hist, 
vii, 22). It was usual for friends or relatives to close 
the eyes and month of the dying, and to dress them 
in proper grave-clothes (usually made of fine linen). 
Eusebius tells us that Constantine was wrapped in a 
purple robe, with other magnificence (Vit. Const, iv, 
66). Jorome alludes, with indignation, to the custom 
of burying the rich in costly clothes, as gold and silk 
(Vita Peli). Augustine, in several passages, com- 
menda the practice of decently and reverently burying 
the bodies of the dead, especially of the righteous, of 
whose bodies he says, “the Holy Spirit hath made use, 
as instruments and veseels, for all good works” (De 
Civit. Dei, lib. i, cap. 13). He says farther, in another 

, that we are not to infer from the authorities 
given in Holy Scripture for this sacred duty that there 
is any sense or feeling in the corpse itself, but that 
even the bodies of the dead are under the providence 
of God, to whom such pious offices are pleasing, through 
faith in the Resurrection, The body was watched and 
attended till the time fixed for the funeral, when it 
was carried to the grave by the nearest relatives of 
the deceased, or by persons of rank or distinction, or 
by individaals appointed for that purpose. Appropriate 
hymns were sung; and the practice of singing on such 
occasions was explained and defended by Chrysostom, 
who saya (om. iv in Hebr.), “ What mean our hymns? 
Do we not glorify God, and give him thanks that he 
hath crowned him that fe departed, that he hath de- 
livered him from trouble, and hath set him free from 
all fear? Consider what thou singest at that time; 
‘Turn again unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord 
hath rewarded thee.’ And again, ‘I will fear no evil; 
for thou art with me.’ And again, ‘Thou art my 
refuge from the affliction that encompasseth me.’ Con- 
sider what these paalms mean, If thou believest the 
things that thou sayest to be true, why dost thou weep 
and lament, and make a mere mock and pageantry of 
thy singing? If thou bellevest them not to be true, 
why dost thou play the hypocrite so much as to sing?” 
Notice of the moving of the funeral procession was 
sometimes given by the tuba; or boards, used before 
the Introduction of bells, were struck together; and in 
later times bells wero tolled. As early as the fourth 
century it was usual to carry in the procession palm 
and olive branches, as symbols of victory and joy, and 
to burn Incense. Rosemary was not used till a later 
period ; laure! and ivy leaves were sometimes pat into 
the coffin; but cypress was rejected, as being symbol- 

~al of sorrow and mourning. It was also customary 
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to strew flowers on the grave. Funeral orations, to 
praise of those who had Leen distinguished during life 


This | by their virtues and merits, were delivered. Several 


of these orations are extant. In the early Charch 
it was not uncommon to celebrate the Lord's Supper 
at the grave, by which it was intended to intimate 
the communion between the living and the dead, as 
members of one and the same mystical body, while 
a testimony was given by the fact thet the deceased 
bad departed in the faith. Prayers for the dead were 
offered when it became cus' to commend the 
souls of the doceased to God at the grave, and into 
this serious error some eminent men fell. Chrysostom 
and Jerome have both been quoted as adopting this 
unscriptaral practice (Bingham, Orig. Eccl. xv, iii, 27). 
See DEAD, PRAYERS FOR THE, 2 id, burial 
{n some part of the parish church-yard is a common 
law right, without even paying for breaking the soil, 

and that right will be enforced by mandamus. But 
the body of a parishioner cannot be interred in an iron 

coffin or vault, or even in any particular part of a 

church-yard, as, for instance, the family vault, without 

the sanction of the incumbent. To acquire a righ! to 
bo buried in a particular vault or place, a faculty must 
be obtained from the ordinary, as in the case of a pew 

ia the church. But this right is at an end when the 

family cease to be parishioners. By the canons of the 

Church of England, cler; m cannot refose to delay 

or bary any corpse that is brought to the charch or 

charch-yard ; on the other hand, a conspiracy to pre- 

vent a burial is an indictable offence, and eo is the wil- 

fully obstructing a clerggman in reading the burial 

service in s parish church. It is a popolar error that 

a creditor can arrest or detain the body of a deceased 

debtor, and the doing such an act is indictable as a 

misdemeanor. It is also an error that permitting a 

funeral lon to pass Over private grounds creates 

4 public right of way. By the 8 Geo. IV, c. 126, § 32, 

the inhabitants of any h, township, or place, when 

going to or returning from attending funerals of per- 

sons in England who have died and are to be buried 

there, are exem from any toll within these limits. 

And by the 4 Goo. IV, c. 49, § 86, the samo regulation 

is extended to Scotland; the only difference being that 
in the latter case the limitation of the district is de- 
scribed by the word parish alone, The 6 and 7 Will. 

IV, c. 86, regulates the Pes oe deaths, The ¢ 
Geo. IV, ¢. 52, abolished the barbarous modo of bury- 
ing persons found yelo de se, and directs that their bur- 
{al shall take place, without any marke of ignominy, 

privately in the pariah church-yard, between the hours 
of nine and twelve at night, under the direction of the 
coroner. The burial of dead bodies cast on shore is 
enforced by 48 Geo. III, c. 75 (see Wharton's Law 
Lexicon), In Scotland, the right of burial in a church- 
yard is an incident of property in the parish; bat it is 
a mere right of burial, and there is not necessarily any 
corresponding ownership in the solum or ground of the 
church-yard. In Edinburgh, however, the right to 
special burial placca in church-yards is recognized 
(Chambers, Encyclopedia), 

As to the place of burial: for the first three centuries 
it was without tho cities, generally in vaults or cata- 
combs, made before the city gates. The Emperor 
Theodosius, by an edict, expressly forbade to bury 
within a church or even within a town. Chrysostom 
(Hom, 87 (a). 74], is Matt.) confirms this view. In 
cases where the Donatists had buried their martyrs 
(circumcelliones) in churches, we find that the bodies 
were afterward removed. This is the first instance 
wo find of burials within the church, and it was, as wo 
see, declared to be irreguler and unlawful. The fret 
thing which seems to have given rise to burying in 


“ 


churches, was the practice which sprang up in the 
fourth century of building oratories or chapeln, called 
Martyria, Propheteia, Apostolec, over the remains of 


, tho apostles, prophets, or martyrs, Still, however, 
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the civil canon law forbade any to be buried within 
the walls of a church; and, although kings and em- 
perors latterly had the privilege given them of burial 
in the atrium, or in the church-yard, it was not until 
the beginning of the sixth century that the people seem 
to have been admitted to the same privilege ; and even 
as late as the time of Charlemagne, canons were en- 
acted (as at Ments, 818, chap, 62), which forbade the 
burial of any persons within the church except on epe- 
cial occasions, as in the case of abbots, priests, 
and lay persons distinguished for sanctity. Thus, also, 
in the canons which accompany the Ecclesiastical 
Canons of King Edgar, and which were probably made 
about 960, we find, Can. 29, that no man might be 
buried in a church unless he had lived a life pleasing; 
in the sight of God. (See Spelman, Conc. i, 451.) 
Eventually, it seems to have been left to the discre- 
tion of the bishops and priests (Council of Meaux, 845, 
Can. 72). By the ecclesiastical laws of England no 
one can be buried within the church without the li- 
censo of the incumbent, whose consent alone is re- 
quired, See Caracomes. 

(IT.) Modern Usoges. 1. Roman,—The ceremonies 
of the Roman Church st burials aro the following: 
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incense upon it; after which troparia for the rest of 
the soul are sung, and the grave is filled up. 

8. In Protestant lands the forms of burial ara gen- 
erally simple. The order of the Church of England 
is observed by the Methodist Episcopal and Protestant 
Episcopal churches in America, in the former some- 
what abridged. The forms used by the various church- 
es may be found in their books of order and discipline. 
~Bingham, 0 Eccles, bk. xxiil, ch, ii, tii; Duran- 
dus, De Rit, Eccl, Cath. i, 28; Landon, Kect. Dict. i, 448. 

Burkitt, Witt1am, M.A., a pious and learned di- 
vine of the Church of England, was born at Hitcham, 
in Suffolk, July 25, 1650, and was admitted at Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, in 1664. From the college he 
camo to Bilston Hall, in Suffolk, and was chaplain 
there. In 1671 he was settled in Milden, in Suffolk, 
where he remained twenty-one years, as curate and 
tector, eminently acceptable and useful. In 1692 he 
became vicar of Dedham, in Essex, where he died 1708. 
His most important work ‘is Expository Notes on N, T., 
which has passed through many editions, and is still 
constantly reprinted (N, Y. 2 vols. 8vo). His Life, by 
Parkhurst, was published in London (1704, 8vo). 


When the time is come, the bell tolls, and the priest,| Burmah, a kingdom (formerly called an empire) 
stoled, with the exorcist and crose-bearer, to|of Farther India. Before the English conquests in 
the house of the deceased, where the corpse is laid out| 1826, it included Burmah Proper, Cathay, Arracan, 
with its fect toward the street, and, when it can be,| Pegu, Tenasserim, and the extensive country of the 


surrounded by four or six wax tapers. The officiating 
priest then sprinkles the body thrice in silence, after 
which the psalm De Profundis is chanted, and a prayer 
for the rest of the soul pronounced ; this is followed by 
an anthem, and then the Miserere is commenced, after 
which they proceed with the body to the burial-ground, 
with the tapers carried. When the body is arrived 
et the church door, the Reguem is sung and the an- 
them Exultabant Domino orsc. In the church, the body 
of a clerk is placed in the chancel, that of a layman 
in the nave, and the clergy range themeelves on ei- 
ther side; then the office for the dend and mass are 
said. After farther prayers and chanting, the body, 
having been thrice sprinkled with boly water, and 
thrice incensed, is carried to the grave, the officiating 
clerks chanting psalms, The priest blesses the grave, 
sprinkles and incenses both it and the body, sings the 
anthem yo sum rrectio, and concludes with the 
Requiem. Some other minor ceremonies conclude the 
service. The poor are exempted from every charge, 
and the priest of the parish is bound to furnish the ta- 
pers for their burial. All ecclesiastical persons are 
buried in the vestments of their order (Rituale Roma- 
atm, p. 178, de Exequiis), 

2, In the Greek Church, the priest, having come to 
the house, puts on his epirachehon or stole, and in- 
censes the dead body and all present. After this, a 
brief litany having been sung for the repose of the 
soul of the decaased, the priest again begins the bene- 
diction '* Blessed be our God ;"’ and the Trisagion hav- 
ing been said, the body is taken up and carried to the 
church, the priest going before with a taper, and the 
deacon with the censer. The body is then set down 
in the narthex or porch (in Russia it is carried into the 
church), and the ninety-first paalm chanted, which is 
followed by a succession of prayers and hymns, the 
Beatitudes, and the epistle and gospel (1 Thess. iv, 18- 


18, and John v, 24-31), Then follows the dowaopdc or , 


kiss, the priests first, and afterward the relatives and 
friends, kissing either the body or the coffin, as their 


Shan tribes. By those conquests and the subsequent 
war of 1858 Arracan, Pezu, and Tonaaserim, with the 
entire sea-coast of the country, have been incorporated 
into the British territory, The population of the en- 
tire country probably amounts to five or six millions, 
and belongs to various tribes, among which the Bur- 
tans, the Karens, the Peguans or Talaings, and Shans 
are the principal. 

I. Religion.—‘‘ Buddhism (q. v.) is the prevailing re- 
ligion of Burmah, where it bas been preserved in great 
purity. Its monuments, temples, pagodas, and mon- 
asteries are innumerable; its festivals are carefully 
observed, and its monastic system is fully established 
in every part of the kingdom. While directing the 
reader to the special article on Bupputex for an ac- 
count of its doctrines, history, ete., we may here glance 
at ita development, institutions, and edifices among the 
Burmans. The members of the monastic fraternity 
are known in Burmah as pon-gyees, meaning ‘great 
glory ;’ but the Pali word is rahan, or holy man. The 
poa-gyees are not priests, in the usual acceptation of 
the term, but rather monks. Their religious ministra- 
tions are confined to sermons, and they do not inter- 
fere with the worship of the people. They are a very 
numerous class, living in monasteries, or kyoungs, and 
may at once be known by rd (sh robes (the color 
of mourning), shaven heads, and bare feet. They sub- 
, sist wholly by the charity of the people, which, how- 
| ever, they well repay by instructing the boys of the 
country. The kyoungs are thus converted into na- 
tional schools, The vows of a pon-gyee include celi- 
bacy, poverty, and the renunciation of the world; bat 
from theae he may at any time be released and return 
jtoa secular life, Hence nearly every youth assnmes 
the yellow robe for a time, as a meritorious act or for 
the purpose of study, and the ceremony of making a 
pon-gyee Is one of great importance. The ostensible 
object of the brotherhood is the more perfect observ- 
ance of tho laws of Buddha. The order is composed 
of five classes—viz., young men who wear the yellow 
robe and live in the kyoungs, but are not professed 


last farewell, during which are sung various hymns, 


divided into stanzas, relating to the vanity of human | members; those on whom the title and character of 
lifo. Then follows the absolation of the deceased hy pon-gyees have been solemnly conferred with the 
the priest; after which the body is carried to tho! usual ceremonies; the heads or governors of the sev- 
grave, tho priests singing the 7risagion, Lord’s Pray-' eral commonities; provinclale, whose jurisdiction ex- 
er, etc. When the body is laid in the grave, tho | tenda over their respective provinces; -and, lastly, a 
priest caste gravel crose-wise upon it, saying, ‘The superior general, or great master, who directs the af- 
earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof,”’ etc, He faira of the order throughout the empire. No provi. 
then poura out some oil from a lamp, and scatters somo alon is made for religion by the government, but * 
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meets with liberal support from the people. A pon-| be freely entered by the stranger without offence; im 


gyee is held in profound veneration; his person is sa- 
ered, and he is addressed by the lordly title of pra or 
para; nor does this reverence terminate with his death. 
On the decease of a distinguished member his body is 
embalmed, while his limbs are ewathed in linen, var- 
nished, and even gilded, The mammy is then placed 
on a highly-decorated cenotaph, and preserved, some- 
times for months, until the grand day of funeral. The 
Barman rites of cremation are remarkable, but 
we cannot here enlarge upon them. On the whole, a 
favorable opinion may be passed on the monastic fra- 
ternity of Burmah; although abuses have crept In, 
discipline is more lax than formerly, and many doubt- 
less aesume the yellow robe from unworthy motives. 
In Burmah, the last Buddha is worshipped under the 
name of Gotama. His images crowd the temples, and 
many are of a gigantic size, The days of worship are 
at the new and full moon, and seven days after each ; 
but the whole time, from the full mcon of July to the 
full moon of October, is devoted by the Barmans to a 
stricter observance of the ceremonies of their religion. 
During the latter month several religious festivals 
take place, which are so many social and 
occasions for grand displays of dress, dancing, music, 
and feasting. At each times barges full of gayly- 
dreased people, the women dancing to the monotonous 
dissonance of a Burman band, may be seen gliding 
along the rivers to some shrine of peculiar sanctity. 
The worship on these occasions has been described by 
an eye-witness, in 1857, as follows: ‘Arrived at the 
pegodas and temples, the people suddenly turn from 
pleasure to devotion. Men bearing ornamental paper 
umbrellas, fruits, flowers, and other offerings, crowd 
the image-houses, present thelr gifts to the favorite 
idol, make their shek-Ao, and say their prayers with al! 
dispatch, Others are gluing more gold-leaf on the 
face of the image, or saluting him with crackers, the 
explosion of which in nowise interferes with the seren- 
ity of the worshippers. The wonien for the most part 
remain outside, kneeling on the sward, just at the en- 
trance of the temple, where a view can be obtained of 
the image within.’ On another occasion we read: 
‘The principal temple, belng under repair, was much 
crowded by bamboo scaffolding, and new pillars were 
being put up, each an inscription with the 
name of the donor... . The umbrellas brought as 
offerings were so numerons that one could with diffi- 
culty thread @ passage through them. Some were 
pure white, others white and gold, while many boasted 
all the colors of the rainbow. They were made of pa- 
per, beautifully cut into various patterns. There were 
numerous altars and images, and numberiess little Go- 
tamas; but a deep niche or cave, at the far end of 
which was a fat idol, with a yellow cloth bight» 9 
round him, seemed a place of peculiar sanctity. is 
recess would have been quite dark had it not been for 
the numberiess tapers of yellow wax that were burn- 
ing befora the image. The closeness of the place, the 
smoke from the candles, and the fames from the quan- 
tity of crackers constantly being let off, rend res- 
piration almost impossible, An old pon-gyee, how- 
ever, the only one I ever saw In a temple, seemed 
quite in his element, bie shaven bristly bead and 
coarse featares looking ugly enough to serve for some 
favorite idol, and he seemed a fitting embodiment of 
80 senoeless and degrading a worship. Offerings of 
flowers, paper ornaments, flags, and candles were scat- 
tered about in profusion. The beating a bell with a 
deer's horn, the explosion of crackers, and the rapid 
muttering of prayers, made up a din of sounds, the 
suitable accompaniment of s0 misdirected a devotion.’ 
The rosary is in general use, and the Pall words Anci- 
tya! doka! omatta! expressing the transitory natore 
of all sublunary things, are very often repeated. The 
Barman is singularly free from fanaticiam in the ex- 
ercise of his religion, and his most sacred temples may 


deed, the impartial observer will hardly fail to admit 
that Buddhism, in the absence of a purer creed, pos- 
sesses considerable influence for good in the country 
under consideration, Reciprocal kiodnesees are pro- 
moted, and even the system of merit and demerit—the 
cater Ba sph ani cllgeowth omits kahit 

anishing by a a Be 
Sealta sens weal aabers: The religious edifices are of 
three kinds: 1. The (Zadee or Tea-dee), & mow 
ument erected to last Buddha, is a solid, bell 
shaped mass of plastered brickwork, tapering to the 
summit, which is crowned by the éee, or umbrella, of 
open iron-work. 2. The temple, in which are many 
images of Gotama. The most remarkable specimes 
of Burman temple-architectare is the Amanda of Ps 
gan. The ground-plan takes the form of a perfect 
Greek cross, and a tapering spire, with a gilded tee x 
the height of 168 feet from the foundation, crowns the 
whole. 8, The kyowng is generally constracted with s 
roof of several diminishing stages, and is oftem adorn- 
ed with elaborate éarved work and gilding. Purmss 
architecture ‘differs essentially from that of India ia 
the frequent use of the pointed arch, not only for doors 
and windows, but also in the vaulted coverings of 
passages.’ The civilisation of Burmah, if not retr~ 
gtade—which the ruins of Pagan would almost scem 
to indicate—is stationary and stereotyped, like that of 
China, All the wealth of the country is lavished a 
religious edifices, £10,000 sterling being sometimes 
expended on the ing and beautifying of a singk 
pagoda or temple, while roads, bridges, and works of 
public utility are neglected. The rernacular toage 
of Burmah belongs to the monosyllabic class of la- 
guages, and is without inflection; the character i 
formed of circles and segments of circles. It is en 
graved on prepared strips of palm-leaf, and a number 
of these form a book. Printing is unknown, except 
where introduced by misslonaries. Pali is the lan- 
guage ple religious literature” (Chambers, Lacycts 
pedia, 6. v.). 

II. Missions.—Burmah has become in the nineteenth 
century the seat of one of the most flourishing Protert- 
ant missions. In 1818 the Rev. Adoniram Jndwa 
(q. v.), an American Baptiet missionary at Rangow. 
published a tract and o catechism in the Burman la. 
guage, and translated the Goepel of Matthew. In 
1819 he baptized and received into the mission charch 
the first Barman convert, Moung Nen. Jn the winter 
of the same year he went to Amarapura (or Ummern. 
poors), the seat of the imperial government, to obtain, 
if possible, toleration for the Christian religion, but bx 
saa was contemptuoualy rejected. The arrival of 

. Price, a physician as well as a minister, procured 
to him and Dr, Price an invitation from the king to re 
side at Ava, The war between Burmah and England 
(1824 to 1826) led to the conquest of a consideratie 
part of Burmah by England. This part became the 
centre of the Burman mission, though a litthe church 
was maintained at Rangoon. Jn 1828 the first convent 
from the tribe of the Xavens, who are found in grect 
numbers in all parts of Burmah and the neighboring 
kingdom of Siam, was baptized, A Karen misciva 
was thus founded, which has outgrown im extent the 
mission to the Burman tribe, and whose success ha: 
acarcely been equalled by any other of modern times. 
The Karen language at this time had not been reduced 
to writing, and onc of the missionaries, Mr. Wade, un- 
dertook in 1882 to make an alphabet of its elemental 
sounds, to compile a spelling-book, and to translate 
two or three of the tracts already printed in Burman 
into the Karen language. In 1889 there were fourteen 
American missionaries in Burmah, and the Teceptioa 
of two additional printing-presses, with a large font of 
types and the materials for a type foundry, enabled 
them to print tracts and portions of the Scriptures in 
the Burman, the Karen, and the Talaing or Peguan 
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languages. In 1884 Mr. Judeon crmplcted hia Bur 
man translation of the Bible, which was carefully re- 
vised by him, and published as revised in 1840. The 
successful attempt to unite the scattered Karena into 
compact villages grestly advanced the prozpority of 
the mission. In Burmah Iroper a new persecution 
broke out against the Christian Karens in 1848, and 
many of them rought refuge in the British possessions, 


Attempts have been repeatedly made by the mission-| P)’ 


aries to obtain a permanent footing in Burmah Proper, 
or at least to secure toleration, but without success, 
In the British part of Burmab the work was very pros- 
perous. Mr. Abbott, on his return frcm the United 
States in 1847, was met by thirty-three native preach- 
ers, who reported not less than 1200 converts in their 
several] districts. In 1851 the missionaries received 
marks of the royal favor, and were allowed to com- 
mence a mission at Ava, which was interrupted by the 
war between Burmah and Great Britain in 1852. On| 
December 20, 1852, the entire eouthern portion of Bur- 
mah, including the ancient province of Pegu, was in- | eo 
corporated with British India, and thus laid open to 
the free influence of Christianity. The miesions in 


Burmah, till recently, wero maintained ty the Amer-| tartes, and 
In 1858 a deputation } ders, shall 


ican Baptist Missionary Unton. 
from the Union visited Burmah, and eventually some 
differences arose respecting the measures then adopt- 
ed, and the reports subsequently made in America, the 
result of which was that somo missionarica bee of 
their connection with the Baptist Union. were, 
in 1866, in connection with the ‘ American big al 
Free Mission Society." In 1859 the American mis- 
sionaries were again invited by the king to come and 
live with him. Commissioner Phayre, of Pegu, in the | , 
same year stated in a report to the government of In- 
dia that of the Karens, whose number he estimates at 
about 50,000, over 20,000 souls are either professed 
Christians, or under Christian instruction and influ. 
ence. At the 50th annual meeting of the Missionary 
Union, held in 1864 in Philadelphia, a paper was read 
on the “ Retrospective and Prospective Aspects of the 
Missions,” in which was suggested as among the agen- 
cies of the future the formation of a general conven- 
tion for Burmah, corresponding with similar aesocia- 
tions in the United States, the body to bo without 
disciplinary power, purely missfonary in its character, 
to which should at once be transferred the responsibil- 
ity and care of many details hitherto devolved on the 
executive committee; the membership to be made up 
of the missionaries and delegates from native churches 
and loca] associations, the latter being much more nu- 
merous than the former, and occupying a prominent 
place In ite tranaactions, the avowed object and aim 
being to form on the field an agency that should in 
time assume the sole responsibility of evangelizing the 
country, The proposal received the cordial indorse- 
ment of the Missionary Union, and the executive com- 
mittee accordingly addressed a circular to the mission- 
aries, recommending the formation of a Burmah Aaso- 
clation. Circumstances occurred which delayed tho 
meeting of the missionaries and native helpers until 
Oct. 15, 1865, when it assembled in Rangoon. Nearly 
all the American missionaries (including three not 
connected with the Missionary Union) were present, 
together with seventy native preachers and “‘elders.”” 
The Constitution adopted for permanent organization 
is as follows: 


ture, and with Pash peed ion to our fellow. 
men, yet fanerast the ye ae Res now, In humble relisore 
baa the prom t, form ourselves into a socl. 


neds and for this purpose wo uulte in adopting following 
Constlenti jon 

Art. I. This enciety shall be called the Burmah Baptist Mis- 
slonary Convention. 

Art, 11. All missionaries, ordained ministers, and authorized 
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preachers of the , who are in the fellowship of our de. 
Domination, and who agree to this Constitution, shall be mem- 
bers of the Convention, together with euch ee delegates ax 
may be appointed by the churches, im the ratlo ‘oa aeiagjats 

to cach chureh, with an additional delegate = every “in 


members. 

Art. If], The object of this eb eh) to strengthen 
and walte the Haptist churches of Burmah in mutual love and 
the Christian faith, and to extand the work of sation 

von tag reach which do not receive the Gos- 


Art. IV. The Me patnenan of this twofold object shall be 
sought by the personal intercourse leery representing 
our churches; by the cotlection of reports and etatletics set- 
ting forth the state of the churches and tho results of Chris- 
tlac Inbor in Barmah; by united representations to Christians 
fm this and other lands ofthe religions and edncational ce 


of the races and sections of Burmah; and, reir 
calling forth and combining the p: and efforts of It the 

native Christians in the common o of saving their breth 

Ten, the heathen, from sin and ev: d by the 


diate hy ys Convention shall assaome no ecclesiastical or 


Art, VII, The offcere of this Convention shall be a preal- 
ing tecre- 


regul 
Seven members of the Convention a at any meetii 
ularly called by the chairman a: of the secretaries shall 
be a quorum for the transaction of buriness. 


} fog, with special rence to the objects 
es and for the transaction of | 


t there 
| {nga the committes of mi ¢ shall Scant a faithful re 
or of their dotngs during the aries year, 
elected and all needful arrangements nade for the year en- 


Art. 1X. The recording secretaries shall keep a faithful ree- 
ord of the proceedings at the annual meeting. The corre- 
sponding secretaries shall record the doings of the committee 
at their Becctli conduet the oil peg of the commit 
see at preserve copies of important letters. 

X. This Constitution may be amended by a vote of two 
ining x the members present at any anonal meeting of the 
Conventlon, notice of the proposed change having been given 
at a previous annual meeting. 
t, Rev. U, Denoett ; Vice-presidents, Rev. J, 8 
pcerneks Syah Ko iin, Torah’ Quala, 'Vlrwh Vo Kway; Re- 
cording Secretaries, Fngliah, Rev. U. 11. Carpenter; Burmese, 
Ko Yacob; Karen, Thmh Tay ; Sipe fecretary, Rev, 
Aa. T. Rove j Treasurer, Ker. D. L. Brayton; Conuunittes, 
Rev. E. A. Stevens, D.D., Rev. D. A. W. Smith, Thrah Bah 
Mal, Rev, J, Douglass, Rev. . B. U. Themas, Thrah Theh 
Oo, Thrah Pah Poo, Ko Too, Byah Ko Shway A, Ko Alng, 
Shway Noo, Monng 0, 

III, Statistice,—In that part of Burmah which is un- 
der British rule there are now nine different miesions: 
1, Mission of Toungoo.—The name of Christ was first 
proclaimed in this province in October, 1858, and it 
embraces now 2 associations, 101 stations, 42 churches, 
101 village schools, 108 native preachers and teachers, 
8 ordained native preachers, 2426 pupils in villago 
schools, and 2640 members. In 1857 a Karen Educa- 
tion Society was formed, which has in its charge two 
boarding-schools, a National Female School, and a 
Young Men’s Normal School, open to all the native 
tribes of Burmah, Eighty-six chiefs have pledged 
themselves and thousands of their people to support 
permanently the Institute, The Education Society is 
entirely independent of every missionary association. 
In August, 1857, ft held a convention and chose a 
board of managers, consisting of one paku, one man- 
niepgha, one mopgha, one tunic bghai; Captain Doy- 
ly, deputy commissioner, Toungoo, agreeing to act as 
president. A great confusion was created in this mis- 


last | Som by: the peculiar teachings of one of the American 


missionaries, Mrs, Mason, which were supported by her 
husband, Rev. Dr, Mason, but emphatically repudiated 
by the Missionary Union. The result was a division in 
many, if not most of the churches, the majority in somo 
instances taking sides with one party, and in other 
instances with the other. A return, made in January, 

1865, reported about 40 churches and a membership of 
about 2000, 2, Maulmain Burman Mission had, in 1865, 
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& missionaries, 6 native assistants, 2 charch, 150 mem- | at Hanan, in Hessen, he returned to hie mative 
bers, 2 Anglo-vernacular boya’ schools, containing to- | city, and was nominated regent of the college fe which 
gether about 130 pupils, and 2 girls’ schools, with | k 
about 100 pupils. The mission has ons out-station and | ip of divinity at Utrecte 
a Tamil department. 3. Jfauleurin Karen fission where be died November 10, 1679, having establishe< 
had 14 out-stations, 2 missionaries, 9 ordained native | considerable as a linguist, s , =pc 
assistants, 836 members, 10 village schools, and 1 nor-|s philosopher, His works include (in Datch) Com 
mal school. 4. Taroy Mission had 19 native assist-| mentarws om the Pentateuch (Utrecht, 1660, Svo, apd 
anta, 19 churches, 790 members, 1 normal school. | 1668, 4to): Commentaries on Jestwa, Ruth, amd Jado 
There is also, again, a Burmese department, with I | (Ibid. 1675, 4to):—Commestaries on Ainge, Chrowictes. 
church and 1 achool. 5. Sobwaygyeen Mianon had 1 | Azra, Nehemial, ond Esther (Amst. 1683, 4to) -—Com 
molasionary, 18 churches, 46 members. 6. 

Mission. —The Burmese department sustained 2 preach- 


ing-places in Rangoon and 6 in villages, together with | 1699, 3 vola. 4to), and other works.—Big. Date. vi, 


sbout 157 communicants, and a small vernacular 
school for girls. Rsngoun has also an English church, 
and a Chinese mission with about 25 members. The 
Karen Theological Seminary numbered, in 1865 (its 
18th term), 45 scholars. The mission press at Ran- 
goon issued, from 1863 to 1865, 8,751,900 pages; and 


Scriptures. The Pwo Karen Department had 13 


til bis death in has 
Theologus, sive de tis gua 
olognem iruetur (Utrecht, 1715, dte):—De gpersecy- 
from 1855 to 1865, 109,615 Scriptures and parts of tiowe Diook tian’ bees 


; Landon, Evel. Dict. «. v. 


(Ibid. 1719, 4to). 
Burn, Ricxagp, LL.D., a distinguished English 


churches, 867 members, 1 normal school. 7. Base" | writer on ecclesiastical law, was born in 1720 at Win- 


Mission,—(The district has an area of 8900 square miles, 

and a population of about 275,000. Of these, 176,555 

are Burmese, and 83,295 Karens. Of the latter, about 

40,000 are Pwo Karena.) The Sgan Karen | 
ment had, in 1865, 53 churches, 6572 communicants, | 
50 pastors, 11 native missionaries, 2013 Christian fam- 

Hlies, 83 village schools, 787 acholara, This depart- 

ment was in connection with the American Baptist 

Free Mission Society, but the Missionary, Mr, Beech- 
er, in 1865, joined the Burmah Baptist Mission Associ- 
ation. The Pwo Karen department had 15 churches, | 
600 communicants, 13 pastors, 12 native missionaries, t 
100 converts (during the past yesr) from heathenism, | 
10 village schoola, 219 scholars. The Burmese de-! 
partment bad 2 churches, 72 communicants, 2 pastors, | 
81 Christian families, 68 pupils. 8 Henthada Mission. 
—The Karen department had 59 churches, 66 preach- 
ers and teachers, 1831 mcmbers, 1 normal school, with 
88 pupils; 4 bivh schools, with an aggregate attend- 
ance of 112; 41 primary schools, with 495 pupils. 
The Burmcee department, which was established in 
1854, bad 50 church members, 1 schoel, 25 scholars, 4 
lcentiates, 1 ordained pastor, 2 out-stations, 9. Prome 


Mission, & missionaries, 298 members, 205 scholars. j 


10, Afission to the Shans.—This mission was begun In 
1861. According to a report presented by the mis- 
sionary, Mr. Bixby, in October, 1865, ten different 
tribes or races had been visited, and a few converts 
gathcred from nearly all of them. Three mountain 
tribes—the Geckhos, Ssukoos, and Padoungs—called 
Shan Karens, living northeast of Toungoo, on the 
borders of Shanland, were building chapela, and a) 


ready six young men had been stationed among them. 
Three churches had been gathered from the Barmans, 
Shans, and mountain tribes, containing an agyregate 
membership of 102. The mission had 10 chapels, 10 
assistants, and as many primary schools, with about 
200 pupils. In Toungoo there were two schools of a 


b, Cyclopedia of Missions ; Mra. W. 
The Gospel in Burmah (N, Sho 8vo) ; mera 
Baphist Missionary Unicn. See Ispra. 


Burmann, Franciscus, son of a Protestant min- | 1665, and was ordained priest hy Wishart, bishop 
ister, was born In 1632 at Leyden, where he received Edinburgh, and appointed to the 
his education. Having officiated to a Dutch congre-' whore he soon gained the good-will 


and educated at Queen's College, 


1760, 2 vols. 4to; Oth ed. enlarged by R. Phi 
Lond. 1842, 4 vols, 8vo) is recommended I-y 
Blackstone as one of the “ very few publications on the 
aubject of ecclesiastical law on which the reader cen 
rely with certainty.” Equally celebrated is bia work, 


Juatice of the Peace and Parish Officer (Lond. 1755. 2 


vols. 8vo; 29th ed. by Bere and Chitty, Lond. 184, 6 
vols.; suppl by Wisc, 1852).—Hook, Keel. Biog. iii, $72 
Burnaby, Anpasw, an English clerzyman and 
traveller, was born at Ashfordly, 1782, and was ede- 
cated at Queen's College, Cambridge, where he 
M.A. in 1757. In 1759 and 1760 he travelled in North 
America, and afterward published Travels throug the 
Middls Settlements of North America (Lond. 1775, 4te’. 
He then became British = at Leghorn, sod 
travelled In Corsica, of which he wrote an account in 
Journal of a Towr in Corsica in 1766 (Lond. 1804). In 
1760 be became vicar of Greenwich, and archdeaccn 


quent contributor to various periodicals, and the au- 
thor of » large number of books, among which the fol. 
" are the most important: 1. Lectures oa the Do 
irines of Controversy betiecen Unitarians and other Di- 
of Christians (1885) :—2. Lectures to Young 

Afen on the Cultivation cf the Mind (Baltimore, 1840, 


ton, 1845):—4. Popular Objections to Unitarian Chrie- 
Hanity considered and answered (1848) :—5. Christianity, 
its Essence and Evidence (1855). 


educated at Aberdeen, and was licensed to preach in 
the Scotch Church 1661, After travelling in 
land, Holland, and France, he returned to Scotland i 
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Hore he 
remissness and wrong- 
Scotch 


3 
& 
3 
a 


Pri 


Partlament. In 1680 appeared the 
prepared of all hie writings, entitled 
Passages m the Life and Death of the Earl of 
, balng an account of his conversation with 
nobleman in his last ilness. In 1681 he pablish. 
his History of the Reformation, and in 1682 
Bie Mathes Hate Overtures were now 
again made to him by the court, and he was offered the 
bishopric of Chichester by the king “if he would en- 
tirely come into his interests." He still, however, re- 
mained steady to his principles. About this time also 
he wrote a celebrated letter to Charles, reproving him 
in the severest style both for his public misconduct and 
his private vices. His majesty read it twice over, and 
then threw it into the fire. At the execution of Lord 


fi 


In 1685 he published 
of Kilmore, in 


passed through France to Rome, where he was at first 
favorably received by Pope Innocent XI, but was soon 
Invited by the 


Unhappily, the University of Oxford took offence at 
Institution, and he was compelled to break it up. 
died March 17,1716. He was a man of great learn- 
and even violent in his zeal against Romanism. 


higher credit than ever. 


(best ed. Page's, Lond. 1848,.8vo). He sleo published, 
among other works, at Cues oe of Persecutors 


BURNET ~ 
(translated from oan Memoirs of the Dukes 


At the end of subsequent 
editions there is given ‘‘A Chronological and particu- 
lar Account of Burnet's Works.” This list contains 
58 published sermons, 18 discourses and tracts in di- 
vinity, 18 tracte against popery, 26 tracta polemical, 
political, and miscellaneous, and 26 historical works 
eee bree Soe mera Sy Seon bee 
to heart. He was not, in general, a goed 
writer; but, besides his want of taste, he rarely al- 
lowed himself sufficient time either for the collection 
and examination of bis materials, or for their effective 
arrangement and exposition. Yet, with rarely any 
thing like elegance, there is a fluency and sometimes 
& rude strength in his style which make bis works, 
upon the whole, readable enough. Dryden has intro- 
duced him In his ‘' Hind and Panther” in the charac- 
ter of King Buzzard, and eketched him personally, 
morally, and intellectually in some strong lines, The 
delineation, however, is that of a personal as well as 
& political enemy. The best editions of the History 
the Reformatin are those published at Oxford, in 
ane or (the index fete io last), in ring dey 
a valuable preface by Dr. E. Nares reprint . 
1889, 4 vols. 8vo) ; in 1862 by Dr. Roo ' yh 1865 
(7 vols.) by Pocock, who has verified the references 
throughont, and collated the records with their orig- 
Inals. Of the Hii of his Own Time there is a new 
ed. (Oxf. 1883, 6 vols, 8vo), Cheap editions: History 
jb Reformation (N.Y. 8 vols. 8vo) :—. f 
89 Articles (N.Y. 8vo). See Macaulay, Hist. of Eag- 
land, ili, 60, 61; English Cyclopedia. j 
Burnet, Matthias, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Bottle Hill, N.J., Jan. 24,1749, and 
gradusted 1769 at the College of New Jersey. In 
April, 1775, he was ordained pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Jamaica, L.1, His sympathy with England 
during the Revolutionary War rendered him unpopo- 
lar, and he resigned May, 1785. On the 2d of Novem- 
ber he was made pastor of the church in Norwalk, 
Conn., where he labored until his death, June 80, 1806, 
He was made D.D. by Yale College 1785. He pub- 
lished a few sermons in the American Preacher, 1791. 
—Sprague, Annals, il, 92. 


Thomas, LL.D., was born at Croft, 


a a 
and | Yorkshire, 1686, and educated at Cambridge, where 


he became fellow of Christ's, 1657. In 1680 he pub. 


office, |lished the first purt of his Tel/uris Theorta Sacra (Ato; 


best ed. 1699), treating of the physical changes the 
earth has gono through, etc. Burnet trane- 
lated It into En, lish, and in 1726 this translation had 
gone through six editions. The work was attacked 
by Herbert in 1685, Warren in 1690, and by Dr. Kelli, 
Savilian professor, in 1698, Archbishop Tillotson, who 
was a great patron of Burnet, procured for him the of- 
fice of chaplain to the king; but the general dissatis- 
faction occasioned by the publication of his Archaolo- 

ja philosophica, sive doctrina antiqua ds rerum origini- 
bas, in 1692, in which the Mosaic account of the Fall 
was treated with at least apparent levity, an¢ which 
was not only censured hy the clergy, but applauded by 
Charles Blount, compelled him to resign his place and 


of |retire from court. He also wrote De fide et oficiis 


Christianorum, and De statu mortu rum ef re. ee , 
two posthumous publications (Lund. 1728, 8vo). He 
died Sept, 27, 1715. “Few works have called forth 
higher contemporary eulogy than 7Ae Sacred Theory 
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of the Earth, It will not indeed stand the test of be- | when Judah was informed that hie dsagbter-in-ky 
ing confronted with the known facts of the history of Tamer was preguast, he condemned ber to be ber= 
the earth; and Flamatesd observed of it that he ‘could (Gen, xxxvili, 24), although the sentence was mot «> 
overthrow its doctrine on ene sheet of paper, and thst | ecuted. Burning was commanded to be inflicted + 
there went more to the making of the world than a|the daughters of priests who should prove mnches: 
fine-turned period.’ Its mistakes arise from too close (Lev, xxi, 9). and upon a man who should merry tot 
adherence to the philosophy of Des Cartes, and an ig- | the mother and the daughter (Lev. xx, 14). The rab 

consisted im poarme 


theologian, Burnet is not distinguisbed. In bis trea-| Burning at the stake has in all ages beem the fre 

tise De Statu Mortworum he advocates Millenarian doc- | quent fate of Christian martyrs (q. v.). See Acro 

trines, and also the limited duration of future panish- | Da-Fs. 

ment.—Hook, Necks, Biography, iii, 800; Retrospective | BURNING-BUSH was that in which Jebovah » 

Review, vi, 188; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 298. peared to Moses at the foot of Mount Horeb (Exod. # 
9). Such was the splendor of the Divine Majesty ths 


Burnett Prises, Tax, are two theological prem 
uma, founded by Mr. Burnett, of Dena, Aberdeenshire. Heche greta me Sab cewek 
nth i died en Of su 
This gentleman (born 1729, 1784) was a general poy rlebecrp heehee eee 


lifetime spent £800 annually on the poor. On his proncas 

death aa hetieated the Ratas ies had wende 6a, teeeil upon the chosen tribes, he called to mind this remsrk- 

the above , 8 well as for the establishment of able event, and supplicated in behalf of the posterity of 
Joseph “the good-will of Him that dwelt in the bes” 


fands to relieve poor persons and pauper lunatica, and R 
to support » jail-chaplain in Aberdeen. He directed (Deut. xxxiii, 16); words which seem to indicate it 
the prize-fund to be accumulated for 40 years at a this transaction something ofan allegorical or myrtical 


time, and the prizes (not leas than £1200 and £400) to | import, though there are various op:nions as to the per 
be awarded to the authore of the two best treatises on | Heular 

the evidence that there fs a Being all-powerful, wise, | Ste. says Bishop Patrick, ‘might be intended to show 
and good, by whom everything exista; and partica- | thst God would thers mest with the Israelites, ani 
larly to obviate difficulties regarding the wisdom and | Sive them his law in fire and lightning, and yet not 
goodness of tho Deity, and this independent of written | ousume them.” (Ses Kichmayer, De rubro ardent, 
revelation and of the revelation of the Lord Jesus, and Rot. 1692; Schréder, id. Amst.1714.) See Bran. 
from the whole to point out the inferences most noces- |__Strms, Francis, D.D., missionary bishop of the 
sary and useful to mankind, The competition is open | Methodist Episcopal Church in Africa, was born in Al- 
to the whole world, and tho prizes are adjudicated by bany, N. Y., December 5, 1809. His parents were so 
three persons a by the trustees’of the testator, | Poor that at five years of ago he was indentured es s 
together with the ministers of the Established Church | ®ervant. At fifteen he was converted, amd soon after 
of Aberdeen, and the seem and professors of | atered the Lexington Heights to obtain the 
King’s and Marischal Colleges, ph; b A local “is 

first competition, in 1815, 50 essays were given in; and | STV a9 an ex! jorter ani preacher, he was ap- 
the judges awarded the first prize, £1200, to Dr, Wil- Si Mission in Liberia, Africa, in 1834, and 
Ham Lawrence Brown, principal of Marischal College | landed 


Erist ofa Supreme Creator; and the second Rev. A. D. Williams, In 1888 he joined the Liberia 
£100, to +4 Rey. John Bird Sumner, pe hecsn tcc) Mission Conference ; frem 1840 to 1842 was stationed 
bishop of Canterbury, for an esray entitled Records as asaistant on the Bassa Circuit; in 1848, ‘44, in Mon- 
Creation. On the second competition, in 1855, 208 |FOTia; was ordained deacon at Brooklyn, New York, 
essays were given in; and tho judges, Rev. Baden in tho morning, and elder at New York in the after. 
Powell, Mr. Henry Rogera, and Mr. Isaac Taylor, | 200% in the Mulberry Street church, on the 16th of 
awarded iis int £1800, to the Rev, Robert June, 1844, by Bishop E.S. Janes; returned to Liberia 
HERES Thompson, incolnshire, for an essay entitled the same year, and at the next session of the Confer. 
Christian Theism; and the second prise, £600, to the | °° Was appointed presiding elder of the Cape Palmas 
Rev, Dr. John Tulloch, principal of St, Mary’s College, District; in 1851, by the direct order of the Board in 
St. Andrew's, for an essay on Theiem. Tho above four | New York, he was removed to Monrevis to open the 
essays have bean published in accordance with Mr. | Monrovia Academy and act as superintendent of 
Dursait's eit Uk ular: ia; Thompeon, | Mission. On the 14th of October, 1858, be was 
Christian Theism (preface). TERRA he’ ei ete 

B SESS AE v, ops Jancs er, at the session of 
minister, was born at Dabbarite: N, H., Nov, 18 eore antes Laser hel 
1775, and graduated at Dartmouth, 18M. He became = extn — tage gee nga 
pastor at Pembroke, N. H., to 1808, and remained in| end work of'e miatonary bieker He wtence 
the same charge until 1850, when he resigned on ac. teat bei bar veasnes tt soph 
count of fosble health. He died Sept. 24, 1862. Ho |ce Huon dened aa ar ucmstagiy is coun 
was for sixteen years sccretary of the New Hampshire Gharch, ent ecteryed his ag <bod 
Missionary Society.—Sprague, Anais, i, 514. America, The voyage did not benefit hi 

Burning (the representative of many Heb. words), | died in Bultimore, Md., April 19, 1868, 
Burning alive is a punishment of ancient date, which | of Conferences, 1868. p, 287; Report of Mi 
was not originated, though retained by Moses, Thus, | Af. £. Church, 1864. 
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BURNT-OFFERING 
Burnt-off (M243, clad’, from Md3, ala’, to 
ascend; Chald. &F}23), sacrifice which owed its He- 


brew name to the clroumstance that the whole of the 
offering was to be eonsumed by fire apon the altar, 
and to rise, as it were, n emoke toward heaven. There 
swas in use also the poetical term b»b9, kat’, perfect 
CDeut. xxxiii, 10; 1 Sam. vil, 9; Pea. ll, 21; comp. 
J udg. xx, 40); Chald. 83"; Gr, dAocaérepa (Mark 
xii, 88; Heb. x, 6; also OAocavrweie, seldom ddoedp- 
Trwoig OF OAoxdprwpa, in Philo dd. , holocaust), 
entire burnt-offering, alluding to the fact that, with the 
exception of the skin, nothing of the sacrifice came to 
the share of the officl tins priest or priests in the way 
of emolument, it being sAol'y and entirely consumed 
by fire. Such burnt-offerings are among the most an- 
cient (Philo, ii, 241) on record (Hesiod, 685 5q.). 
We find them already In use in the patriarchal times ; 
hence the opinion of some that Abel's offering (Gen. 
iv, 4) waa a burnt-offering as regarded the firstlings 
of his flock, while the pieces of fat which he offered 
were a thank-offering, just in the manner that Moses 
afterward ordained, or, rather, confirmed from ancient 
custom (Lov. 1, sq.). It was a burnt-offering that Noah 
offcred to the Lord after the Deluge (Gen. vill, 20), 
Throuzhout tho whold of the book of Genesis (eee xv, 
9, 17; xxii, 2, 7, 8, 18) it appears to be the only sacri- 
fice raferred to; afterward it became distin; as 


one of the ragular classes of sacrifice under the Mossic | the 


law. As all sacrifices are divided (see Heb. v, 1) into 
“‘gifte” and “sacrifices for sla” (i. e, eucharistic and 
propitiatory sacrifices), of the former of these the burnt- 
offering was the cholcest specimen. Aocordingly (in 
Psa. xi, 8, 9, quoted in Heb, x, 5), we have first (in 
ver. 8) the general opposition as above of sacrifices 
(vai, propitiatory) and offerings (rpocgopas) ; and 
then (in ver, 9) ‘‘burnt-offerinz,"’ as representing tho 
one, le opposed to ‘‘sin-offering,” as representing tho 
other. Similarly, in Exod. x, 26 (less precisely), 
“ burnt-offering"’ is contrasted with ‘‘sscrifice.” (So 
in 1 Sam. xv, Oi2; Pea. 1, 8; Mark xii, 88.) On the 
other hand, it is distingulshed from “ meat-offerings' 
(which were unbloody) and from ‘‘ pease 
(both of the eucharistic kind), because only See 
of them were consumed (sce 1 i, 15; vili, 64, 
etc.). In accordance with this principle, it was enact- 
ed that with the burnt-offering a ‘‘meat-offering” re 
flour and ofl) and ‘‘drink-offering"’ of. wine should be 
offered, ag showing that, with themselves, men dedi- 
catad also to God the chief earthly gifts with which 
He had blessed them (Lev. vill, 18, 22, 26; ix, 16,17; 
xiv, 20; Exod. xxix, 40; Num. xxviil, 4, 5). 
each of these terms in its alphabotieal place, 
Originally and generally all offerings from the ani- 
mal kingdom seem to have passed under the name of 
olakh, since a portion at least of every sacrifice, of what- 
ever kind—nay, that very portion which constituted 
the offering to God—was consumed by fire upon the 
altar. In process of time, however, when the sacri- 
fices became divided into numerous classes, a more 
limited sense was given to the term M43, it being 
solely applied to those sacrifices in which the priests 
did not share, and which were intended to propitiate 
the anger of Jehovah for some particular transgres- 
sion. Only oxen, male sheep or goats, or turtle-doves 
and young pigeons, all without blemish, were fit for 
burntofferings. Tho offerer in person was obliged to 
carty this sacrifice first of all into the fore-court as far 
as the gate of the tabernacle or temple, where the ani- 
mal was examined by the officiating priest to ascer- 
tain that it waa without blemish. The offerer then 
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ing of inclement weather (typical of the Divine wrath) 
from the northern quarter of the heavens, After this 
art the psicngrend of taking up the blood and sprink- 
around the altar, that is, upon the lower part 
by 5 altar, not immediately upon it, lest it should 
extinguish the fire thereon (Lev. iii, 2; Deut. xii, 27; 
2 Chron. xxix, 2). See Saczirtoe, In the Talmud 
(tract Zebachim, sec. |, ch. 1) various laws are pre- 
scribed concerning this sprinkling of the blood of the 
burnt-offering; among others, that it should be per. 
formed about the middle of tho altar, below the red 
line, and only twice, so as to form the figure of the 
Greek [; also, that the priest must first take his 
stand east of the altar, sprinkling in thet position first 
to the east and then to the west; which done, he was 
to shift his position to the west, sprinkling again to the 
eat and, lastly, only round about the altar, 
in Lev.i,5. The next act was the skin- 
Sdagiae Having ofthe salensl; cad eg'enttiog of & fato 
pleces—-actions which the offerer himself was allowed 
to perform (Lev. i, 6). The skin alone belonged to 
the officiating priest (Lev. vil, 8). The dissection of 
Mos: aiasal beset neice thes basdlage,‘ete:, and it was 
divided into twelve pieces. The priest then took the 
right shoulder, breast, and entrails, and placing them 
in the hands of the offerer, he put his own hands be- 
neath those of the former, and thus waved the sacri- 
fice up and down several times in acknow! ent of 
l-powerful presence of God (tract in, i, 3), 
The officiating then retraced his steps to the altar. 
placed the upon it in the form of a cross, and light- 
Chae The entrails and legs being cleansed with 
water, the separated pieces were placed together upon 
the altar in the form of a alain animal, Poor people 
ree mcedientectins bentmoen 
as a burnt-offering, these birds 
and cheap in Palestine (Maimonides, Moreh 1 Nevockin, 
ill, 4). With regard to these latter, nothing is said 
about the sex, whether they were to be males or fe- 
males, The mode of killing them was by nipping off 
the head with the nails of the hand. The following 
kinds of burnt-offering may be distinguished. 

1, Standing public burnt-offerings were thoes used 
daily morning and evening (Num. xxviii, 3; Exod. 
xxix, 88), and on the three great festivals (Lev. xxiii, 
87; Num. xxviii, 11-27; xxix, 2-22; Lev. xvi, 8; 
comp. 2 Chron. xxxv, 12-16). Thus there were, (1.) 
Ths daily burnt-offering, a lamb of the first year, sacti- 
ficed every morning and evening (with an offering of 
flour and wine) for the Hic (Exod. xxix, 88-42; 
Num, zxviil, 8-8). burnt-offering, 
double of that w 


three great festivals 
Seast of trumpets: ly two 
seven lambs, (Seo Num. xxviil, 11-xxix, 89.) 

hy "2. Pras bart oferings were apolted st the con. 
secration of priests (Exod, xxix, 15; Lev. oe 18; 
ix, 12), at a porification of women (Lev. xii, 6, 8), 
at the cleansing of lepers (Lev. xiv, 19), and remov- 
al of other ceremonial uncleanness (xv, 15, 80), on 
any accidental breach of the Nazaritic vow, or at its 
conclusion (Num. vi; comp. Acta xxi, 26), ete, 

8. But free-will were offered and a0- 
cepted by God on any solemn occasions, as, for ex- 
ample, at the dedication of the tabernacle (Num, vil) 
and of the Temple (1 Kings vill, 64), when they were 
offered in extraordinary abundance. But, except on 
atch occasions, the nature, the extent, and the place 
of the sacrifice were expressly limited by God, so that, 
while all should be unblemished and there should 
be no idea (as among the heathen) of buying His favor 


laid his hand upon the victim, confeesing his sins, and | by costliness of sacrifice. Of this law Jephthah's vow 
dedicated it as his sacrifice to propitiate the Almighty. | (if, as some think, bis daughter be the aacrifice meant) 
The animal was then killed (which might be done by | was a , consistent with the semi-heathen- 
the offerer himself) toward the north of the altar (Lev. | ish character of his early days (see Jody. xi, 8, 24). 
{, 11), in allusion, as the Talmud alleges, to the com- The sacrifice of cows in 1 Sam. vi, 14 was aleo a formal 
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infraction of It, excused by the probable ignorance of 
the people and the special nature of the occasion, In 
short, barnt-offerings were in use almost on all impor- 
tant occasions, events, and solemnities, whether pri- 
vate or public, and oftan in very large numbers (comp. 
Jndg. xx, 26; 1 Sam. vil, 0; 2 Chron, xxxi, 2; 1 Kings 
il, 4; 1 Chron. xxix, 21; 2 Chron, xxix, 21; Ezra 
vi, 17; vill, 85), Heathens also were allowed to offer 
burnt-offerings In the temple, and Augustus gave or- 
ders to sacrifice for him every day in the temple at 
Jerusalem a burnt-offering, consisting of two lambs 
and one ox (Philo, Opp. il, 592; Josephus, War, il, 17, 
2; Apion, il, 6). See Reland, Asti. Sacr. ill, 2, p. 204 
aq. ; Lightfoot, Minister. Templi, vill, 1; Bauer, Gottesd. 
Verfass. 1, 174 0q.; Sperbach, De Hebreeor. holocaustie 
(Viteb. 1769).—Kitto; Smith. See Orrerma. 
BURNT-OFFERING, ALTAR OF. It does not 
appear that any pecallar form of altar had been deliv- 
ered to the true worshippers of God down to the period 
of the giving of the law; and, as far as can be gathered 
from the records of the patriarchal religion, the simplest 
stractures seem to have been deemed sufficient. But 
at the institation of the tabernacle worship specific in- 
structions were given for the erection of the altar, or 
of the two altars, that of burnt-offering and that of in- 
cense, It was the former of these, however, that was 
emphatically called the altar, as it was on it that all 
sacrificas of blood were presented, while the other was 
simply placed as a stand or table within the taberna- 
cle for the to use In connection with 
the pot of incense. With regard to this altar, prior to 
any instractions concerning the erection of the taber- 
nacle, and Immediately after the delivery of the ten 
commandments from Sinal, the following specific di- 
rections were given: “An altar ohenth shalt thou 
make unto me, and shalt sacrifics thereon thy burnt- 
offerings," etc.; ‘ And if thou wilt make me an alter 
of stone, thou shalt not make it of hewn stone; for if 
thou lift up thy tool upon it thou hast polluted it; nel- 
ther shalt thon go up by steps anto mine altar, that 
thy nakedness be not discovered thereon" (Exod. xx, 
24-26), There is here an evident repudiation of all 
pomp and ornament in connection with this altar of 
burnt-offering—the preferable material to be used in it 
being earth, or, if stone, yet stone unhewn, and con- 
sequently not graven by art or man's device. The 
reason of this cannot be sought in any genoral dislike 
to the costly and ornamental in divine worship, for in 
the structure of the tabernacle Itself, and still more, 
afterward, In the erection of the temple, both the rich. 
est materials and the most skillful artiticers were em- 
ployed. It is rather to be sought in the general par. 
port and design of the altar, which was each as to con- 
alst best with the simplest form, and materials of the 
plainest description ; for it was peculiarly the monu- 
ment and remem © af man's sin—the special 
meeting-place between God and bis creatures, as sin- 
4; on which account It must be perpetually receiv. 
the blood of slain victims, since the way to fellow- 
ip with God for guilty beings could only be found 
through an avenue of death (Fairbairn, it, 


Tn the directions afterward given (Exod. xxvii, 1-8) 
for the construction of the altar that was to be placed 
in the outer court of the tabernacle, it may seem 
strange that no explicit mention is made either of 
earth or of stone, It was to be made of shittim or 
ecacia woved, overlaid with brass; to be im form a 
square of five cubits, in height three cabita, and with 

* projecting points or ‘horns’’ at each of the four cor- 
ners. It was to be made “hollow with boards,” and 
Jewish writers have held that thie hollow space be- 
tween the boards was to be filled with earth or stones 
when the alter was fixed in a particular place; #o that 
the original direction applied also to it, and the boards 
might be regarded as having their chief use in holding 
the earth or stones together, and supporting the fire- 
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were wi 
eerth; BB, the net-work graul 
as described In Exod, rxv' 
from the ie of 
toward [i on one aide, for r 
formed of earth or stones; a 6 ¢ d, the horns or corner pro 
Jections of the altar, 
place, with the fuel and the sacrifice. Having an ele 
vation of no more than 4} or 5 feet, mo steps could be 
required for the offi priest; = mere ledge o 
projecting border on the side would be quite sufficient, 
with a gentle inclino toward it, formed of earth or 
stones, This seems really to have been provided by 
the original construction of the altar according to the 
now commonly received Interpretation of Exod. xxvii, 
4, 5, where It is said, ‘‘ And thou shalt make for it [the 
altar] a grate of net-work of brass; and upon the pet 
shalt thon make four brasen rings in the four corners 
thereof; and thou shalt put it under the compes 
[ADND, karkod’, circuit or border, as the word seeus 
to mean] of the altar beneath, that the met may be 
even to midst of the altar ;" that is, as Von Merer 


stand, or articles connected with the sacrifice might 
laid; and this was to be supported by s grating 
brass underneath, of net-like construction, as exhibited 


Y 
Altar of Burnt-offering —acconding to Priederteh (Symbetiii. 
tation of Witsins (Miscell, Sacra, 1, 888), often repr 
duced with little variation. The chief to this 


form 1s that it places the net-work of brass near the 
top and within the boards, instead of making It, as the 


description asems to require, from the apward 
to the middie, and consequently outside—a sapport, in 
short, for the projecting or , not for the 


fire and the sacrifice. The articles connected with the 
fire are not minutely described, bat are included in the 
enumeration given at ver. 8: ‘And thou shalt make 
his pans to receive his ashes, and his shovels, and bis 
basins, and bis flesh-hooks, and his fire-pane; all tbe 
vessels thereof thou shalt make of brans.’’ The prob- 
ability is that there was no grating the top, bet 
simply tho pans for fire and ashes Ing upon stone 
or earth within the boards; and thos these might 
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easily be scraped or removed for cleaning, as occasion 
required.—Fairbairn. See Pax. 

Tn the ments made for adapting the instru- 
ments of worship to the larger proportions of the tem- 
ple, the altar of burnt-offering necessarily partook of 
the general character of the c! It became now 
& equere of 20 cubits instead of 5, and was raised to 
the height of 10 cubita; it was made also entirely of 
Drass, but in other respecte it was probably much the 
same. ‘The altar attached to the temple of Herod, we 
learn from Josephus, again greatly exceeded in di- 
mensions that of the temple of Solomon. “ Before 
the temple,” says he (War, v, 5, 6), ‘‘stood the altar, 
15 cubits high, and equal in length and breadth, being 
each way 50 cubits, It was built in the figure of a 
equare, and it had corners like horns (literally, jatting 
up into horn-shaped corners—aeparotideic », 

yeviac), and the passage up to it was by an insensible 
acclivity.”” This was, no doubt, with the view of 
meeting the requirement in Exod. xx, 26; and in like 
manner, for the purpose of complying with the in- 
struction to avold any hewn work, it was, wo are told, 
*"formed without any {ron tool, nor was it ever 90 
much as touched by such iron tool.” In this latter 
statement the Mishna agrees with Josephus; bat it 
differs materially as to the dimensions, making the 
base only a square of 82 cubits, and the top of 26, so 
that it is impossible to pronounce with certainty upon 
the exact measurement. But there can be little doubt 
it was considerably larger than Solomon's, ae it was a 
leading part of Herod's ambition, in his costly repara- 
tion of the temple, to make all his external proportions 
superior to that which had preceded. It also had, we 
are informed, what mast in some form have belonged 
to the altar of the first temple, a pipe connected with 
the south-west horn, for conveying away the blood of 
the sacrifices. This discharged itself by a subterra- 
nean passage into the brook Kedron [Marcue, De sacer- 
dot. Hebreror, quibued, c. altaris suffit. fienctionibus (Jena, 
1700); Schlichter, De sufits eacro Hebreorem (Halle, 
1754); Elijah ben-Hirech, Naz nian 53 NyRXe 
(Froft. 8. M. 1714); Gartmann, De Hebraorum alari 
suffitus (Wittenb. 1699-1700)]. See ALTAR, 
Bart, Aaron, a distinguished Presbyterian divine, 
and father of the Vice-president of the seme name, was 
born in Fairfield, Copu., Jan. 4, 1716, graduated at 


Yale College in 1785, and received license to preach | pat), 


in the following year. Having labored eleven years 
in Hanover and Newark, he became president of the 
College of New Jersey in 1747. He discharged the 
duties of both president and pastor until 1756, when 
the Beri relation was dissolved, and he gave his 
whole time to the service of the college. In 1752 he 
married a daughter of Jonathan Edwards, who sur- 
vived him about ayear. He died Sept. 24,1767. Mr. 
Burr entered warmly into the great revival thet took 
place in the early part of his ministry, and was in in- 
timate relations with Whitefield, the Tennents, and 
many other of the work. He was the au- 


—Sprague, Annals, lil, 64, 
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y promoters 
’ nunneries, The congregation wae approved by 
ther of s “Latin Grammar” and of several pamphlets. oot of Basle in 1440, and finally by Pius II. Af. 


ter this it achieved great distinction, 
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never vigorous, falled, and in 1855 he took a super. 
annuated relation. In the same year he was elected 
president of the Obio Wesleyan Female College, in 
which office he remained until his health fafled in Feb- 
ruary, 1856, He resigned and returned to Ithaca, 
where he died in May, 1856. ‘‘As a preacher he was 
eaten’ is iors but peculiarly fervent and self-aac- 
Md nutes of Conferences, vi, 98; Peck, Ea: 
MAAN. Oe ee 


Burrough, Epwarp, a persecuted Quaker, was 
born at Kendal, Westmoreland, in 1684, and was edn- 
cated in the Church of England, but became first a 
Presbyterian and afterward a Quaker. He devoted 
himeelf earnestly to the propagation of the principles 
of the Friends, and was imprisoned In 1654. On re- 
gaining his liberty, he went to Ireland and labored 

, and afterward returned to London. During 
Cromwell’s time, though he did not spare the Protect- 
or, he was unmolested ; but the government of Charles 
II, a8 is usual with monarchical governments, wes 
less generous, and Burrough was put into Newgate, 
and kept there till his death. His writings, including 
The Trumpet of the Lord, and numerous controversial 
tracta, were collected {n 1672 (1 vol. fol.).—Rose, New 
Biographical Dictionary. 

Burroughes, Jenem1Au, a learned Puritan divine, 
was Lorn 1599, and educated at Cambridge, whence he 
was ejected for nonconformity, In 1681 he was made 
rector of Titshall, but was deprived in 1626, when he 
went to Rotterdam, and became pastor of an English 
congregation there. Returning to England, he be- 
came pastor of two of the most important independent 
congregations in London. He died 1646, His chief 
work is ition of Hosen, (Lond. 1648-51, 4 vols. 
4to; new ed. Lond. 1842, imp. 8vo). Besides this he 
published Sermone om Christian Contentment (Lond. 
1650, 4to):—The Choice of Moses (Lond. 1650, 4to) :— 
Gospel Reconciliation (Lond, 3657, 4to): — Sermons on 
Gospel Worship (Lond. 1658, 4to): — Gospel Remission 
(Lond, 1654, 4to):— The Saint's Hoppiness, Lectures on 
the Beatitudes (Lond. 1660, 4to); and several other ex- 
cellent practical treatises, 

Qronar, a 


ote snl pines at vokes 


unknown, gradu- 
ated at Harvard 1670. He became pastor in Salem 
Village, Nov, 25, 1680, having previoasly preached in 
oath, Me. He resigned in 1685, and returned to 
Falmouth, where be remained until 1690, after which 


his place of residence {s not certainly known. On the 


Con, tional minister, 
birth leew » 


84 of August, 1692, he was tried for witchcraft in Bos- 


ton, and executed on ‘Gallows Hill,” Aug. 19, Cot- 


gs iis aiding and abetting!—Spragne, Annals, 
186, 


Bursfelde, a Benedictine abbey near Gottingen, 


Germany, founded in 1098. The abbot, John von Ha- 


gen (1469), organized a congregation here for the 
r Benedictine observance, and tbe rules of his 


congregation were recetved in 186 convents and many 


the 


It existed until 


Burr, Jonathan, a Congregational minister, born’ 1008, when the last convents belonging to {t were anp- 


in Redgrave, Suffolk Co., England. He preached in 
Reckingshal, Suffolk Co., until silenced for non-con-' 
formity, and in 1689 he came to New England, In 
Feb. 1640, be became associate pastor of the church in 
Dorchester, and died Aug. 9, 1641.—Sprague, Annals, 
i, 128. 

Burritt, Caarrzs D., a minister of the Methodist 
Epleeopal Church, was born at Ithaca, N. Y., 1828, of 
pious parents. In 1841 he entered the Wesleyan Uni- 

, and distinguished himself there for thorough- 
ness, especially in the exact aclences. In 1844 he was 
made tutor, and occupled that post for » year and a 
half with great success, In 1845 he entered the itine- 
rant ministry in the Onelda Conference ; but his health, 


pressed, 
felde has had a Lutheran abbot, 


at Dartmonth 1777. 


mons,—Sprague, A 


Since the Reformation the abbey of Burs- 


Burton, Asa, D.D., o Congregational minister, 
born at Stonington, Conn., Aug. 25, 1762, graduated 
In 1779 be was installed pastor 
in Thetford, where he labored with signa) success un- 


til his death, May 1, 1886. He was made D.D. by 


Middlebury College, 1904. He published Essays on 


some of the first Principles of Metaphysics, Ethics, and 


Theok gy (1824, 8vo). and a number of occasional ser- 
male, il, 140. 


Burton, Edward, D.D., professor of divinity at 


Oxford, was born at Shrewsbury, 1794, educated at 
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Christ Church, Oxford, became ecloct preacher to the | He is only known as the author ofthe celebrated -4 act. 
University in 1624, and professor in 1629. He died in | omy of Melancholy, first published in 1621, 4t0, of which 
1886, Dr. Burton was a most untiring student, and ' many editions have been printed, and which still hobs 


bls writings are of decided value both in theology and | a foremost plece in literature, Sterne borrows 
Charch history. The chief of them are, /nguiry into ' from it without acknowledgment, 
the Heresies of ths Apostolic Age (Bampton Lecture, , Anruur, D,D., was born in Devon, and was 


thers to the Divinity of Christ and to the Trinity (Oxf. came principal. Ho was ejected by the Parliament, 
1829 and 1881, 2 vols. Svo):—History of" the C ; bat at the Restoration he was reappointed, and also 
Srom the Ascension of Jesus Christ to the Conversion of | made eae ot chaplain to Charles 
Concealed See ee ee aes ees hee Il. ‘When W: em chareanr nde: Zig dif- 
Sermons preached before ‘niveraity (Lond. 1882, | ferent Protestant bodies, Bury wrote a called 
8v0):—The Greek Testament, with English Notes (1630, | The Naked Gospel (Lond. 1690, 4to), in which he re- 
2 vols. 8v0):—Am Attempt (o ascertain the Chronology | duced both doctrine and practica to their almple-t 
of the Acts and Pauline Episties (1880, 8v0):—Lecteres | forms, in order to furnish a common platform for al! 
om tha Ecclesiastical History of the fret Three Centuries | parties. As is usual with medistors, he pleased po- 
Cone of Crasar's Caechine, Penron ote Crd | els inthe dviy of Chiat wan not escent to sal 


tions of Cranmer’s Catechism, Pearson on the Creed, | belief in the divinity of Christ was not essential to sal- 
Bishop Bull's Works, and the Canons of Eusebius. | vation, he brought a storm upon himself which drove 
An edition of his works, with s memoir, has been pub-| him from his preferments. His book was burnt br 
lished by Parker (Oxford, 5 vols.). order of the University, He afterward had = bitter 
Burton, Henry, a Puritan divine, was born at controversy with Jurien. The date of his death is un- 
Birsall, Yorkshire, 1579, and was educated at St. John’s | known.—Rose, New Biog. Dictionary. 
College, Cambridge. He was appointed clerk ofthe} Busby, Ricnarp, D.D., was born at Luttan, in 
closet to prince Charles, but was dismissed in 1625 for ; Lincolnshire, Sept. 22, 1606. He was educated st 
criticising Laud's popish tendencies, In 1626 he be- | Westminster School and Christ Charch,Oxfurd. ‘So 
came rector of St. Matthow's, in Friday Street, Lon-| low were his finances that his fees for the degrees of 
don, and was, in December, 1686, summoned before the | bachelor and master of arte were defrayed by donation 
Star-Chamber for two “ seditious sermons.” He was | from the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, £5 hav- 
suspended, sentenced to be Imprisoned for life, to lose | ing been given him for the former, and £6 14s. 4d. for 
his ears in the pillory, and to pay a fine of £5000. | the latter. This favor he gratefully acknowledged in 
Barton bore his sufferings in the pillory with great! his will by leaving £50 to the poor housekeepers in 
firmness, amid the sympathetic cries of the bystand- | thet having already bequeathed to the parish 
ers, He was released from imprisonment in 1640 by | for charitable purposes an estate of £525 per snnvum, 
the Long Parliament, which restored him to the exer- | and very nearly £5000 in personal property. In 1639 
cise of his orders and to his benefice. He afterward | he was admitted to the prebend and rectory of Cad- 
became an Independent, and died Jan. 7, 1648. His | worth in the church of Wells, and on the 18th of De- 
controversial writings were very numerous; a list of | cember in the following year he was appointed head 
seventy, is givert by Anthony Wood. See Life of | master of Westminster School, in which cecupation he 
Henry Burton (Lond. 1648, 4to). labored more than half a century, and by his diligence, 
Burton, Hezekiah, D.D., an English divine, waa | learning, and assiduity has become the proverbial rep- 
educated at Magdalen College, Cambridge, of which | resentative of his class. In July, 1660, he was in- 
he became fellow and tutor, In 1667 he was made | Stalled as prebendary of Westminster, and in the fol. 
chaplain to lord-keeper Bridgman, who also appointed | lowing August he became canon residentiery and 
him prebe: of Norwich and rector of St, Mary's, | treasurer of Welle, At the coronation of Charles II 
Southwark. In 1668 he shared with Tilloteon and | in 1661, he had the honor of carrying the ampalla. 
Stillingfleet in the Bridgman treaty, designed to com- | His benefactions were numerous and most liberal, and 
prehend dissenters in the Church of England. The | he was a man of great personal plety. He died April 
plan, though favored by the more enlightened church- | 6, 1605, full of years and reputation, and was buried 
men, and also by Bates and Baxter, fell throagh from | in Westminster Abbey. Hts works were principally _ 
the bigotry of extreme partisans on both sides, In | for the uso of his school, and consist far the most part 
1680 he became rector of Barnes, Surrey, and died in | either of oxpurgated editions of certain classics which 
1681, leaving Discourses (2 vols. 8vo, Lond. 1684), pub- | he wished his boys to read in a harmless form, or 
lished by Tillotson, with an Introduction, after Bur- | gtammatical treatises, chiefly in a metrical form. The 
ton's death.—Hook, Eccl. Biography, il, 804; Darling, | verity of his discipline is traditional, but §t does not 
Cyclop, Bibliographica, |, 520. appear to rest upon any sound authority ; and, strange 
Burton, John, an English divine, was born at |S 1t may appear, no records are preserved of him in 
Wembworthy, Devonshire, in 1696, and studied st | the school over which be so long presided.”—Zngliah 
Corpas Christi College, Oxford, where he became tu-| “Ytopedia; Hook, Eoclee. Biography, ii, 820. 
tor in 1718. In 1788 he became fellow of Eton, and| Susenbaum, Heamanrs, a Jesuit writer on mor- 
soon after obtained the living of Mapledurham, in Ox- | al theology of great repute in the Roman Church, 
fordshire, He became rector of Worplesdon in 1766, | born 1600, in Westphalia, and died in 1688. His Me 
and died Feb, 11,1771, His works inclade Sermons | dulla Theologia Moralis (Paris, 1669) carried ont the 
(2 vols. 8vo): — Dissertations on Samuel: — Opuscuia | true ultramontane theory of the pope's authority over 
Miscellanea Th: ologica :—Genuineness of Lord Claren-| human governments and over the lives of kings ro 
don's History, against Oldmizon (Lond. 1744) :—Papists | fally that it was burnt in 1761 by order of the Parlia- 
and Pharisees compared, im opposition to Philips's Life , ment of Paris. It has passed through 50 editions, and 
of Pole (Lond, 1766). His name is also given to an; i still reprinted. It was enlarged by Lacroix to 2 
aac carte five Greek plays, called The Penta- | vols, fol. (Col. 1758). 
ia (2 vols. 8vo); but it was really by Bingham, one] Bush , sench’; and N. T. Be 
of hs pupls, who died early, and wan brought out tite cur fn the socoant of Me eskomtnet is wih ie 
his death by Burton.—Hook, Eccles, Biography, il, 812. | hovsh manifested himself to Moses at Horeb (Exod, 
Barton, Robert, was born at Lindley, Feb. 8, | ili, 2, 8,4; Deut, xxxiii, 16; 2 Eedr. xiv, 1,8; Matt. 
1576, studied at Oxford, and died Jan. 25, 1639; he | xil, 26; Acts vil, 80), and signifies a thorn, more par. 
was student of Christ Church, vicar of St. Thomas, | ticularly the bramble (q. v.). But Pococke observes 
in Oxford, and rector of Seagrave, in Letcestersbire. | that the bramble does not at all grow in these regions. 
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Gesenlus states that the Syriac and Arabic word sench,| Time, p.74; N.Y. Observer; Fernald, Memoirs and Rem- 
‘which 1s the earne as the Hebrew, denotes the sema’ cue 


'  Bushel is used in the Auth. Vers. to express the 
low and two hawthoras growing, with many shrubs, and 
great quantities of fragrant hyseop and thyme. What Greek sdi0¢, Latin modius, a Roman measure for dry 


articles, equal to one sixth of the Attic medimnus (see 
particular plant or bush seneh denotes \t is difficult to Smith’s Dict. of Class, Antig. . v. Modis), and con- 


say. See THonn. The professor, while resting at .inin A 
the ancient convent of Sinai, saw ‘the great church. mies ~ Kix A eis tne ae 
He aays, ‘‘ Back of the altar we were shown the chap-| are ,scng, : . i 


el covering the place where the burning-bush is said B , Tuowas H., » Methodist Episcopal min- 
hese weer in Washington, D. C., 1814, and pious- 


pe ate nie te ieee pra eete in| 
peninsula; and as Moses put off his « 2 or! 
der to approsch it, 20 all who now visit it must do the! esta Ieciolinces' con oe Re 
same. The spot is covered with silver, and the whole 424 until the year of his death, filling a namber of 
chapel richly carpeted. pen fed they show also the! 5, 
well from which (as they say) Moses watered Jethro's 
flocks’’ (Researches, |, 144). See Borwmo-sosn. pelecpen, yatrogale ae: Ssttes Mura, a 
The Hebrew word rendered “ bashes!’ in Job xxx, | succesefal is hate Minutes of Conferences, vi, 202. 
4, 7, is TI99 (#ack), and means shrubs in general, “) Busy-body (wipitpyog, offciows, 1 Tim. ¥, 18; “ou 
in Gen. i, 5; xxl,25. The only other word #0 ren-| rious" Acts xix, 19; xipepyéZopar, to be over-busy, 
dered (edn, aahalolim’, marcin, ‘commendable! 2 Thess. lil, 11; a\Aorpumioxonoc, interfering im other 
trees’) in our version of Jaa. vii, 19, signifies pastures. feared ane 1 Pet. iv, 15), . canes [pn caer 
Bush, Groner, D.D., was born in Norwich, Vt.,| emphatically condemned above texts 
Jose l ree, He entered Dartmonth College at the, De 7 as being akin to the tattler and scandal- 
o teen, passed through a course of theological . 
Pore a Princeton, in 1824 was appointed a mission-| Butler, an honorable officer in the household of 
ary at the West, and became settled as the pastor of a| Pharaoh, king of Egypt (Gen. xl, 1,13), The original 
Presbyterian charch at Indianapolis. He resigned] word MpOe, mashkeh’, properly signifies cup-bearer, 
this charge and came to New York in 1829. In 1831! ao it is eleewhere translated (1 Kings x, 5; 2 Chron. 
he was elected professor of Hebrew and Oriental liter-/ix 4), The Sept, renders it dpysowdxooc, “chief 
atare in the University of New York, and immediate-| wine-pourer,” implying him who the charge of 
ly entered upon a literary career which won for him|the rest, which, as appears from ver. 2, is the true 
the reputation of profound scholarly ability. His fitst/ meaning. It was his daty to fill and bear the cup or 
published work, issued from the press of the Harpers! drinking-vessel to the king. Nehemiah was cup-bear- 
in 1852, was a Life of Mohammed (18m0). In tho samel er (q, v,) to King Artaxerxes (Neh. {, 11; il, 1). See 
year he published a 7reatise on the Millewnium aa wap ANQUET. 
Bible commentaries, which, under the tile of Nats on! ‘BUtIer, Alban, « Romanlat writer, arn in 1710 
Genesis, Exodus, etc., down to Judges, still remains an‘ 82d educated at Douai, where he early attained in suo- 
acknowledged authorit cession to the offices of professor of philosophy aud 
y (N.Y. 1840-1852, 7 vols.).' so koghndsac Gee 
In 1844 the publication of another of bis works (4nas.; theology. | Returning ts England, he was appointed 
tasis, or the Doctrine of tha Rererrection), in which, by. Tas Lees of the Sak SEER waa aoa rary nar 
pe pgs Atom Bow onc pew ey Lapay wed i his subsequent sojourn ot Paria, and there published 
sasibige ssasteey LL Eraapahon ae aus sifes' (1745, 8 vols. 4to). In 1779 of 1780, an edition In 12 
by the florceneas of hie critics, be replied to thelr ae-| YOls. 8vo, was published at Dablin ; and in 1799, 1800, 
saults by the issue of two new works, The Resurrection; Smother edition, by Charles Butler, his nephew, ap- 
Christ, in answer to th ton, “ Did Ch | peared at Edinburgh. An edition appeared at Derby 
ve A ee cpieaal cad pony me it ine in 1848, in 12 vola. 12mo, and an Amarican edition in 
material?” and he Soul; an Inquiry into Seriptaral: Pag ge York, 12 vols. in four, 8vo). He died May 
Paychology (N. Y. 1845, 12mo), In these later works 
it was el Dt that ge had become nate! Butler, Charles, a Romanist writer, was horn in 
tled, and all confidence in his early beliefs had for- London 1750, educated at Dousi, and practised law in 
¢aken him. About this timo he became enamored of London for many years, Besides writing and editing 
the vagaries of mesmerism and auzimal magnetism. a number of law books, he wrote Hore Biblice (2 vols. 
He at lat became a Swedenborgian, and edited The 8vo), containing an account of the literary history of 
New Church Repository with decided ability. He also the Old and New Testament, and of the sacred books 
Ffimconke (N.Y. 1865 Itac). Atsong his cer See 1t haa gone through may efftions. After 1006 hi 
+Y. . we, 
denborgian works are, Statement of Reasons; Letters lees sus: Iasi. employed on subjects regarding his 
a Trinitarian; Memorabilia; Meemer and Swedendorg | own Church, which are collected in his general works. 
(a partial defence of Mesmerism, giving rise to a long, Among them are lives of Bossuet, of Fénelon, of Abbé 
‘discnssion with Tayler Lewis about the ‘' Poughkeep- | de Rancé, abbot of La Trappe; of St. Vincent de Panl, 
sle acer," Davia, etc.); A Reply to Dr. Woods on Swe-| of Erasmus, of Grotius, of Henrie Marla do Boudon, 
ianism ; Priesthood and the Clergy unknown to| of Thomas & Kempis, of the Chancellor L'Hépital, etc., 
Christianity (1857), which excited commotion among} and of his own uncle, the Rev. Alban Butler, author 
the Swedenborgians. “He was an enthusiastic schol-| of Lives of the Sainte, a work which Mr. Butler himself 
ar and a popular author. His ardent and versatile! continued. He was a prays eh of -— 
temperament led him to frequent changes of opinion ; | Catholic emancipation, and muc! the progress 
but no one ever doubted that he was conscientious in hows measure is to be attributed to his Historical Me- 
his convictions, and willing to make any sacrifice for | moire of the Engtish, Trish, and Scottish Catholics (1819). 
the cause of truth, Hs life was tho life of a echolar." | Hitherto he had abstsined from controversy, but the 
Ho died at Rochester, N. Y., Sept, 19, 1858,—/en of the | appearance of Dr. Southey's Book ef the Church er 
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writings are 
- Butler. Here his for meta; 
As he takes the Gallican stand-point throughout, his|er and ere aptitude physical 


arguments for Romanism are held in no great repute 

among Roman theologians. He died June 2, 1882. 
Butler, David, D.D., was born at 

Conn., in 1768; served as # soldier in the Revolution, 

and afterward 


appointed 
entered into business. haesages peel snl 796 
studied for the ministry under the Rev. Ashbel Bald- |Tectory of Houghton, 
Stanhope (in 1725), to which he retired when be re- 

He was ordained deacon in 1792, and priest in oe p ip of the 


lonalist, but became an Episcopalian, 


win. 


1798. In 1794 he became rector of St. Michael’s, 


als, Troy. there seven years, 
Litchfield, and in 1804 of St. Paul's, Troy. snare, |Talbot, at the inst pb 
the principles of his de- his chaplain, and four veare afterward he became clerk 


boring also as a mias| 
and very useful in 


Chapel, end lived 
About 1782 the Lord Chencellor 
Batler 


until 1884, when ill health compelled him |of the closet to Queen Caroline, in which year he pre- 
to resign his charge. He died July 11, 1842, He pub- rented to her hia celebrated work, The Analogy of e- 


pene pater haet i sta erway con peat sg 7 
eral occasional rses. His son, the Rev. C. M. | 


Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution 
Course of Nature, previously to ite pablication. In 


Batler, D.D., is an eminent minister and professor in |1788 he was raised to the see of Bristol; and, sfter 


the Prot. Epis. Charch.—Sprague, Annals, v, 890. 


various other preferments, was translated to Durham 


Butler, Bara, « Bsptist mialster, was born in Lan- in 1760, upon the death of Chandler, who hed also been 


ed and baptized, and in 1600 was ordained pastor of | 
the Baptist Church in Wevevery Vey nee he re-! 
mained for over thirty years. 

Mr. Butler wnited various civil offices; among them 


In 1790 he was convert- hie 


bury. Owing to « charge which he delivered to his 
clergy of the diocese of Durham, in which he exhorted 


ith that of preacher ‘em to be careful to maintsia the outward form and 


lecency was 
of the County Court in 1805, member of Congress foolishly charged with “‘ Romanizing tendencies ;" and 


1818 to 1815, governor of the state from 1826 to 
1828, and presidential elector in 1836. His adminis- 
tration as governor was chiefly distinguished by a suc 
cessful effort for the suppression of | and by 
some essential improvements in the system of common 
achool education. During a considerable part of his 
life Mr. Butler was subject to mach bodily infirmity, 
and especially for some years previous to his death, 
which occurred July 12, 1888,_Sprague, Awnals,vi,411. | 

Butler, Francis HL, Presbyterian minister and 
martyr to the cause of liberty, was born in Suffield, | 
Conu., February 7, 1825. He engaged in mercantile ' 
business In New York at an early age, and was mark- 
ed for his plety and for his active services in all benev- 
olent onterprises, At 29 be abandoned business and 
entered Yale College, where ho graduated in 1857, | 
He etudied th at Princeton, and in 1862 became 
chaplain of the 26th N. J. Volanteers. His labors 
were unprecedentedly successful. He organized a! 
flourishing regimental church. To this, during the | 
last three months of bis life, no jess than thirteen were 
added on confession of their faith, while « still larger 
aamber were seeking Christ. Some of these cases! 
were of great interest, and it ie only the want of space ‘ 
that prevents thelr insertion here. His whole time 
and thoughts were given to the men, in caring both for | 
their temporal and eternal interests. He believed it , 
his daty to go wherever the men were called to go. 
In the battle 


of his own men, wounded while skirmishing at some 
distance from the place occupied Ly the chaplains and 
sargeona were suffering for the went of immediate 
care. He volunteered to go with a surgeon to their 
relief. In order to do this daty, they had to cross an 
een ne exposed to the fire ofthe enemy's 

hooters. He was told of the danger, bat hia 
sense of duty was not to be overcome by the fear of 
death. While crossing this field a minié-ball struck 


In twenty-four | 


1752. Besides the immortal '‘ Analogy,” he left a 
volame of Sermons, in which the true theory of ethics 
was first fully set forth. His contributions to a car- 
rect theory of morals consist, J. In his distimction be- 


sions are outward things, which are sought simply as 
ends; thus food is the object of hunger, and drink the 
object of thiret, Some of the primary desires lead di. 
rectly to our private good, and others to the good of 
the community. Hunger and thirst, above cited, are 
fnstances of the former ; the affection for one’s child 
is an instance of the latter. may 
as so many simple impulses which are 
and controlled by our hiher powers. 
concomitant of their gratification, bat, in their original 
state, is no separate part of the aim of the agent. 


etracted. Self-love is a regard for our happiness as @ 
whole; such a regard is not a vice, but a commenda- 
ble quahty. Selflove is not selfishness. Selfishnese 


term moral senso, but its distinguishing attribute of 
supremacy he had failed to notice Butler, acknow)} 


him and passed through his seat 


hours be was dead.— Wilson, Historical Alma- 
aac, vo). vi, p. 100, 


- Butler, Joseph, LL.D., bishop of Durham, was 


| 
| 


BUTLER 
Iu this view of the several principles within us, and 
their relations to each other, virtue may be ‘said, in 
the language of the ancients, to consist in following 
mature ; that is, nature correctly Interpreted and un- 
Gerstood, 

In the Analegy cf Rebgion, Butler vindleates the 
truths both of ads religion and of Christianity by 
showing that they are paralleled by the facts of oar 
experience, and thet nature, considered as a revelation 
of God, teaches (though to a more limited extent and 
in a more imperfect way) the rame lessons as the 

He proves that the evidence is the same 
as that upon which we ect in our temporal con: 
and that perbaps it Is left as it is, that our bebavior 
with regard to it may be part of our probation for a 
future life. Nor does the alm of the “ Analogy" st 
here, The opinicn has very extensively prevail 
that the utility of the work consists solely in anewer- 
ing objectionr. Dr. Reid, the Scotch philoeopher, has 
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edition of Aeschylus, which was published in 4 vols, 
8vo (1809-1816), In 1811 he was made D.D. at Cam- 
bridge; in 1686 he was appointed bishop of Litchfield. 
He published a number of books in classics, and his 
Classical Geography and Atas continues to this day to 
be a standard work.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, vil, 906; 
Allibone, Dict. of’ Authors, |, 815. 


Butler, William, was born in the county of An- 
trim, Ireland, in 1788, and in 1786 emigrated with hie 
father's family to the United States, and settled in 
Cumberland county, Penn. Having joined the Meth- 
odist Church in 1802, ho was received on trial in the 
Baltimore Conference in 1807, and travelled in its 
bounds for nearly 80 years, his last appolntment being 
to Lewistown Circuit in 1848, from which time till the 
day of his death he sustained a supernumerary rela- 
tlon to the Conference, It appears from his own dis! 
that under his ministry nearly four thousand sees 
were added to the Charch. Mr, Butler was a man of 


20 expressed himeelf. Of @ like purport is the ha 

Ty-conceived language of Dr. Campbell: “ Analogical] “ee? piety, and of great consistency of character. He 
evidence is generally more successful in oflencing ob-| 1d Jan. 11, 1852, at Carlisle, Penn., where he had 
Jections than in evincing trath, Though it rarely re-| Dee0 converted fifty years before.— Minutes of Confer- 
futes, it frequently repels refutation ; Hike those weap-| *% 1852, p. 8. 

ons which, though they cannot kill the enemy, will! Butler, William Archer, M.A., was born at 
ward his blows,” The ontwerd form of the “ Avalo-| Annerville, Ireland, 1814, and brought up a Romanist. 
gy," to be sure, gives eome countenance to this view, | Convinced of the errors of Rome, he became a Protes- 
for the objector ia followed throngh all the mazes of | tant, and entered Trinity College, Dublin, where his 
his error. But, besides the effect of particular snalo-| eminent talents were 90 conspicuous that in 1887, when 
gies, there ts the effect of the ‘' Analogy” as a wholc—j a professorship of Moral Philosophy was established, 
of the likeness 20 beautifully developed between the| he was appointed to the chair, His lectures were great- 
system of nature and the system of grace. Every one| ly applauded, and his pulpit talents and zeal at the 
who has received the fotal impression of the argument| same time gave him great popularity. He died in 
fs conscious that he has derived therefrom new convic-| 1848, After bis death appeared Sermons, Devotional 
tions of the trath of religion, and that these convic-| and Practical, with Memoir by Woodward (Dublin, 
tions rest on @ basis peculiarly thelr own. On thie) 1849, 1850, 2 vols.; Phil. 2 vols. 12mo):—Lettere on 
point Butler’s own language is quite definite: ‘‘ This] Deselopment, in Reply to Newman (Dublin, 1850, 8vo; 
treatizo will be, to such as are convinced of religion| 2d ed. Cambridge, 1858, 8vo):—Lectures on History of 
upon the proof arising ont of the two last-mentioned| Pi (Dublin and Cambridge, 1856, 2 vols, 8vo; 
principles [liberty and moral fitness}, an additional) Phil, 1857, 2 vols. 12mo). The sermons are among 
proof, and a confirmation of it; to such as do not ed-| the best that have been printed in the last 90 years. 
mit those principles, an original proof of it, and a con-| On his work on , vee London Review, Oct. 
firmation of that ie a believe bererhon 1869, 

find the scheme of C ty red of o| 8, Lives 

and the evidence of it in a peculiar manner stren, “adgine po “ 
ened; those who do not telieve will at least be shown| Butter Is the rendering in the Auth. Vers. of 
the absurdity of all attempts to prove Christianity| RDP, chemak’ (after the Sept. Bovrupoy, Vulg. bu- 
false, the plain, undoubted credibility of it, and, I hope,| tyrum), wherever it occurs (in Job xxix, 6, the form 
a good deal more” (part li, chap. vill), His books are/{ mam; in Pea, lv, 21, it is MRM, machamadth’) ; 
more pregnant with thought than any uninspired vol-| hoe critics agres that usnally, at least, it signifies cur. 


wre of hr sn he Engl engage et | dad irom eset, homage 


“Analogy” is that edited by R. Emory end G. B. thick). Indeed, it may be doubted whether it denotes 
Crooks (rer York, Harper @ Brothers), to which ia| butter in any lene besides Deut, xxxil, 14, “butter 
prefixed thoroughly logical analyris. Of the Z1.|0F kine,” and Prov. xxx, 68, “the churning of milk 
seal Di 2 new and excellent edition, by Pass-| >fingeth forth butter,” as all the other texte will appl 
more, appeared in Philadelphia in 1885, It was the| Detter to curdled milk than to butter. In Gen. 
opinion of Sir James Mackintosh that the truths con-|& ‘Lutter and milk” are mentioned among the things 
tained in these sermons are ‘‘more worthy of the name which Abraham set before his heavenly guests (comp. 
of discovery than any other with which we are acquaint-| 048: %, 26; 2 Sam. xvii, 29). Milk is generally of 
ed, if we ought not, with some hesltatlon, to except fered to travellers in Palestine in a curdled or sour 
the first stepe of the Grecian philosophers toward a| State, thick, almost like butter (comp. Jose- 
theory of morals,” The best edition of his Complete | phus’s rendering in Judg. iv, 19, yada duegOopd¢ 70m). 


, 2 vols, ¥, x. | In Deut. xxxii, 16, wo find among the blessings which 
Fe te ral WEE eH Teshala, bad onloyedl rallk* ot kia coktremnal’ wih 
milk of sheep. The two passages in Job(xx, 17; xxix, 
6) where the word chemaA oocurs are aleo best satisfied 
by rendering it milb; and the same may be sald of Psa, 
| lv, 21, which should be compared with Job xxIx, 6, 
In Prov. xxx, 88, Gesenius thinks that cheese ia meant, 
the associated word "3 signifying presewre rather 
than “churning,” Jarchi (on Gen, xviil, 8) explains 
chemah to be cream, and Vitrings and Hitsig give this 
meaning to the word in Isa. vii, 15-22, See Mink, 
Butter was, however, doubtless much In use among 
the Hebrews, and we may be sure that it was prepared 
in the same munuer as at this day among the Arabs 


intosh, Hist. of Eth. Phit., p.118; Whewell, Hist. of Mor- 
als, lect. vili; Lond. Qu. Rev. xiill, 182; lxiv, 188; Meth. 
Qu, Rev. |, 556; fii, 128; xi, 247; Am. Ard, x, 
817; Christ. Reo.1x,199; Bartlett, Mem. of Butler (Lond, 
1889, 8vo); Brit. Qu. Rev., Jaly, 1868, art. vi; Allibone, 
Dict, of Arthora, i, 812; Am, Presb. Rev,, Oct. 1863. 
Butler, Samuel, D.D., an English scholar and 
prelate, was born at Kenilworth 1774, and was edu- 
cated at St. John's College, Cambridge, where he be- 
came fellow in 1797, In 1798 he was made head mas- 
ter of Shrewsbary School, where bis scholarship and 
skill] made him eminent as an instructor. The senate 
of Cambridge appointed him to prepare = complete 


| 
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end Syrians, Butter was not in use among the Greeks 

and Romans except for medicinal purposes, but this 

fact is of no weight as to its absence from Palestine. 

Bobinson mentions the use of butter at the nt day 

(Bib. Res, ii, 127), and also the method of churning (il, 

180; ili, 815); and from this we may safely infer that 

the art of butter-making was known to the ancient in- 

habitants of the land, so little have the babits of the 

people of Palestine’been modified in the lapse of cen- 
turies. Burckhardt (7'ravels in Arabia, i, 52) men- 
tions the different uses of butter by the Arabs of the 

ae The milk is put into a large copper pan over 
a slow fire, and a little eben or sour milk (the same as 
the curdled milk mentioned above), or a portion of the 
dried entrails of a lamb, is thrown into it. Tho milk 
then separates, and is put into a goat-skin bag, which 
is tied to one of the tent poles, and constantly moved 
backward and forward for two hours, The buttery 
substance then coagulates, the water is pressed out, 
and the butter put into another skin. In two days 
the butter is again over the fire, with the addi- 
tion of a quantity of burgou! (wheat boiled with leaven 
and dried in the sun), and allowed to Loil for some 
time, during which it is carefully skimmed. It is 
then found that ‘the burgoal has precipitated all the 
foreign substances, and that the butter remains quite 
clear at the top. This is the process used by the Bed- 
ouina, and St is also the one employed by the settled 
people of Syria and Arabia, The chief difference is 
that, in making butter and cheese, the townspeople em- 
ploy the milk of cows and buffaloes, whereas the Bed- 
ouins, who do not keep these animale, use that of sheep 
and goats. The butter is generally white, of the color 
and consistence of lard, and is not much relished by 
English travellers, It is eaten with bread In large 
quantities by those who can afford it; not spread out 
thinly over the surface as with us, but taken in mase 
with the separate morsels of bread. See Foop. The 
batter of the Hebrews, such as it was, might have 
been sometimes clarified and preserved in skins or jars, 
as at the present day in Asia, and, when poured out, 
resembles rich oil (Job xx, 17). By this process it 
acquires a certain rancid taste, disagreeable, for the 
most part, to strangers, though not to the natives. 
All Arab food considered well prepared swims in but- 
ter, and large quantities of it are swallowed indepen- 
dently. The place of butter, as a genera! article of 
food in the East, was supplied in some measure by the 
vegetable oll which was so abundant. Butter and 
honey wore used together, and were esteemed among 
the richest productions of the land (Isa. vil, 15); and 
travellers tell us that the Arabs use cream or new but- 
hl mixed with honey as a principal delicacy. 

tL. 


Butterworth, Joun, an English Baptist minister, 
was -born in Lancashire, Dec, 18,1727. At an early 
age he was converted under the preaching of John 
Neleon, the Methodist Evangelist, but he afterward 
became a Calvinistic Baptist. In 1751 he accepted 
the call of the Baptist Church in Coventry, and there 
labored until his death in 1808. He prepared a Con- 
cordance to the Bible (8vo), which is cheap and accu- 
Tate, and has through many editions, There 
{a a Memoir of him by his wife. ‘ 


Buxa, in the Roman Church, a pyx or reliqi 
containing the relics of a saint, ga pr! 

Buxton, Jarvis Barry, a Protestant Eplscopal 
minister, was born at Newbern, N. C., Jan. 17, 1792, 
Though educated in the Eptscopal Church, he was for 
some time strongly inclined to Methodism, but a change 
{n bls associations recalled him to his own Church. 
He was ordained in 1827 at Elizabeth City, where he 
continned till 1831, when he removed to Fayetteville, 
the scene of his after labors. He wasa zealons preach- 
er and revivalist. He died on the 90th of May, 1851. 
His works, containing Discourses, were published by 
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his son, with a brief Memoir (1858, 8v0).—Sprague, 
Annals, v, 679. 


Buxton, Sir Thomas Powell, was born April 
1st, 1786, at Castle Hedingham, in Essex, and educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where be highly distin- 
guished himself. His uncles were large brewers, and 
he entered the business in 1811, His first appearance 
in public was at a meeting of the Norfolk Auxiliary 
Bible Society, in September, 1812, In 1816 he took 
a prominent part at a meeting held at the Mansion 
House, to relieve the distress of Spitalfields; and about 
£44,000 were collected for the Spitalfields weavers. 
His ee se ee 3 he 
inspected many ns, and published an Jnquiry into 
the subject, illustrated by descriptions of several jails, 
and an account of the proceedings of the Ladies’ Com 
mittee in Newgate, the most active of whom was Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fry, his sister-in-law. In 1818 he was 
elected member of Parliament for Weymouth; and in 
1819 he took a prominent part in the debates on prison 
discipline, the amelioration of the criminal law, the 
suppression of lotteries, and the abolition of the prac- 
tice of burning widows in India. He cvntinned to 
represent the borough of Weymouth for nearly twenty 
years, during yep a he was asaiduons - the 
performance o! parliamentary duties, and always 
active in bumane enterprise. On the death of 
Wilberforce, Buxton succeeded him as the acknow}- 
edged leader of the emancipationists, On the 15th of 
May, 1828, Mr, Buxton forward a resolution 
to the effect “‘ that the state of slavery is repagnant to 
the principles of the British Constitution and of the 
Christian religion, and that it t to be gradually 
abolished throughout the British co! with as mach 
expedition as may be found consistent with a due re- 
gard to the well-being of the parties concerned.” Mr. 
Canning, on the part of government, carried certain 
amendments, onc of which arserted the anxiety of the 
House for the emancipation of the slaves “‘ at the earli- 
est period that shall be compatible with the well-being 
of the slaves themselves, with the safety of the colo- 
nies, and with a fair and equitable consideration of 
the rights of private property.” During the struggles 
and agitations, both at home and in the colonies, for 
the ensuing ten or twelve years, Mr. Buxton was 
steadily engaged in the prosecution of the cause of 
freedom, encouraged and supported by the moral feel- 
ing of the country, and in Parliament by Brougham, 
Lushington, Macaulay, and a few other earnest oppo- 
nents of slavery. At length, when, in 1883, the secre- 
tary for the colonies, Mr, Stanley (now Earl of Derby), 


See | brought forward his plan for tho abolition of slavery, 


Mr. Buxton, although dissatiefied with the apprentice- 
ship and compensation clauses, gladly accepted the 
measure, and he had very soon the additional astisfac- 
tion of finding the apprenticeship abandoned by the 
slaveholders themselves, In 1887 he lost his election 
for Weymouth, and from that time refused to be again 
pat in nomination. In 1888 he was chiefly occupied 
with the preparation of a work entitled The Afnicon 
Slave-trade and ite Remedy (Lond. 1840, 8vo). In 
1839-40 the state of his health cansed him to seek re- 
laxation in a Continental tour, At Rome he visited 
the prisons, and suggested improvements. On his re- 
turn in 1640 he wae knighted. On the Jet of Junea 
public meeting in behalf of African civilization was 
held in Exeter Hall, at which Prince Albert 

and the first resolution was moved by Sir T. F. Bax. 
ton. The result of this movement was the well-meant 
but disastrous expedition to the Niger In 1841. Dur, 
ing 1843 and 1844 his health declined, and he died 
Febuary 19, 1845. See Memoirs of Buxton, by his eon 
(Lond. 1849, 2d ed. 8v0); Quarterly Rev. lxxxili, 197; 
English 3 N. Amer, Reo. xxi, 1; Westm. Rev, 
xxsiv, 125; N, Brit, Reo. ix, 209, 


Buxtorf, Johann, the heed of « family which fer 
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more than a century was eminent in Hebrew litera- 
ture. He was born at Camen, in Westphalia, Dec. 25, 
1564, of which parish his father was minister, He 
stadied first at Marburg and Herborn under Piscator, 
and afterward at Basle, Zurich, and Geneva, under 
Gryneus, Bullinger, and Bezo. In 1690 he became 
Hebrew professor at Basle, and filled the chair of He- 
brew literature until his death, Sept. 18, 1629. He 
was the first Protestant rabbinical scholar, and his 
contributions to Hebrew literature were of vast im- 


portance, His works are numerous, bat the 
are the chief: J Ji in German (Basle, 
1608), Hebrai- 


Lat. (Hanov. 1604) :—Epitome radicum Hebrai- 
car, & Choricar, (Basle, 1607) :—Lexicon Hebraicum 
ef Chald. (Basle, 1607, 8v0; the best edition Is that of 
1676) :—T'heaaurus Grammaticus Ling. Heb, :—Instite- 
tio Epistolaris Hebraic., etc. (Basle, 1608, 1610, 1629 
etc.):—De abbreviaturie Hebreorum (Basle, 1618 and 


1640; the ed. of Herborn, 1708, is the best) :— Biblia | 


Hebraa rabbimica (Basle, 1618, 1619, 4 vols, fol.) :——Ti- 
beriae, a Commentary on the Massorah (1665) :—Lezi- 
con Chaldaicum Talmudicum eo Rabbia. (Basle, 1689, 
fol.) -—Concordantie Bibhiorum Hebraicat, fmished and 
published by his son John (Basle, 1632 and 1686; 
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The paronomasia (29 found in both the above cen- 
nections) of the names Hws or Us and Bus |s by no 
means 60 apparent in the Hebrew (P49, 113); but it 
is quite in the Oriental taste to give to relations these 
thyming appellatives; comp. Iehus and Ishui (Gen. 
xlvi, 17), Mebujael and Methasael (Gen. iv), Uzziel 
and Uzzi (1 Chron. vil, 7); and among the Arabians, 
Hardt and Marit, the rebel angels, Hasan and Ho- 
seyn, the sons of Ali, etc. The Koran abounds ir 
such bomoloteleuta, and eo pleasing are they to the 
Arabs that they even call Cain and Abel Kabil and 
Habil (Weil's Bd. 7. p. 28; also Southey's Notes 
wT ), or Habtl and Habid (see Stanley, p. 418). 
The same idiom is found in Mahratta and modern 

of the East.—Smith, s.v. See Uz. 

2. (Sept. Bosz v. rv. 'AxrGovd.) The father of Jah- 
do, of the tribe of Gad (1 Chron. v, 14). BC. long 
jante 1098. 

Bu’si (Heb. Bus’, "193, prop. a Buzite; Sept. 
Bove), a priest, the father of the prophet Ezekiel 
(Ezek. i, 8). B.C. ante 598. 

Bus’ite (Heb., with the art., hab-Busi’, “Y15; 
Sept. 6 BovZi), the patronymic of Elihu, one of Job's 


Frankfort ( abridged], 1676; Berlin, 1677). — Bieg. |interlocutors (Job xxxii, 2, 6); prob, as being a de- 


Onie. vi, 406; Landon, Eccl. Dict. s, v, 


Buzxtorf, Johann, Jr., son of the preceding, and, 
like him, an eminent Hebraist, was born Aug. 18, 
1589. Taught by his father, he made great proficten- 
cy n youth. In 1680 he was made Hebrew professor 
at Basle ; 1647, profersor of controversial theology ; and 
1654, of Old Test. literature. He is best known for hia 
defence of his father’s notions on the antiquity of the 
vowel pointa in Hebrew, which appeared in his Trauc- 
tates de paactorem, eocalium, et accenteum cripine et auc~ 
toritate (Basle, 1648), and other works. On tl:is sub- 
ject he had a bitter controversy with Capellus (q. v.). 
Besides other works, he published Lericon Chula. icum 
tt Syriacum (Beale, 1622, 4to). He died Aug. 16, 1064, 

Buxtorf, Johann Jakob, son of the last, war 
born Sept. 4,1645. He made rapid progress in his stud- 
fes under Hoffman and Wetetein, and learned Hebrew 
under his father, whom he succeeded in the profesecr’s 
chair at Basle. In 1664 ho was appointed adjunct to 
his father, and afterward Hebrew professor. Travel- 
ling through Helland and England, he was every- 
where received with distinction. He published noth- 
ing of his own, but he edited the Tiberias and Synagoga 
of his grandfather, and died in 1704.—Landon, 6. v. 


perf of Boz (q. v.), the relative of Abraham (Gen. 


78), 24 ralles tom Beryece (Pliny, w,30; Pomp, Mela 
75), mm ny, v, 20; ip. Me 
4, 12, 8); according to Ptolemy (v, 15, 4), ort” and 
88° 56’, It was celebrated for the birth and worship 
of Adonis (q, v.), the Syrian Tammuz (Enstath. ad 
: Dionys. v, 912; Lucian, Dsa Syra, p, 6; Nonnus, Dionge. 
'{4, 109), It seems to be mentioned in Scriptare as 
“the land of the Giblites,”” which was assigned to the 
Israelites (Josh. xlii, 5), bat of which they never took 
Its inhabitants were famous as ‘‘stone- 
squarers”’ (1 Kings v, 18), and sup “ caulkers'’ 
for the Tyrian fleet (Ezek. xxvii, 9). Enylus, king 
of Bybius, when he learned that his town was in pos- 
session of Alexander, came up with bis vessels and join- 
ed the Macedonlan fleet (Arrian, Anab. ii, 15, 8; 20, 1). 


|Byblus seems afterward to have fallen into the 
.of a petty tyrant, since Pompey le described as giving 
.it freedom by bebeading the tyrant (Strabo, xvi, 755). 


|This town, then called Giblsh (Abulfed. Tab. Syr. p. 


94; Bchaltens' /adez Vit. Salad. e. v. Sjibila), after 


axtorf, Johann, 3d, nephew of the preceding, |having been the see of a bishop (Reland, Puls. p. 
2 born Tea 1668, steams Hie professor |216), fell under Moslem rule (seo Richter, Wallf. p. 


_ ct Basle in 1704, and held the office with 
till his death, 1782, He published Catalecta Philol: 
ico-theologica, containing epistles from Casaubon, Us 


great credit |118; 


Reiss einer Wienerin, il, 201; Michaella, Suppl, 
p. 251 eq.; Hameleweid, ili, 275), The modern town 
Is named Jubeil, and is enclosed by a wall of about a 


er, Walton, and other eminent Hebraiste, to the Bux-|mile and a half in circumference, apparently of the 


* torfs (Basle, 1707, 12mo). 
Baz (Heb, id. 193, contemp#), the name of two men. 


1. (ept, BavZ, bat ‘Pac in Jer. xxv, 28.) Thelranks of 
sei son of Nahor and Milcab, and brother of Hus pe 


(Gen, xxii, 21), B.C, 2050, Elihu, the Bucite (q. v.), 


time of the Crusades (Chesney, Euphrat, Exped. i, 458). 
It contains the remains of an ancient Roman theatre; 
the ‘‘cavea’’ is nearly perfect, with its concentric 
seats, divided by their “ precinctiones,”” 
cunel,” etc., quite distinguishable (Thomson, in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, +, 259). Many fragments of fine 


one of Job’s friends, who is distinguished as an Ara-| granite columns are lying about (Burckhardt, Syria, 
mean or Syrian (Job xxzil, 2), was doubtless descend-| 5 180), Byblus was the birthplace of the Philo who 
ed from this Buz. Judgments are denounced upon| translated Sanchonlatho into Greek. The coins of 


she tribe of Baz by Jeremiah (xxv, 28); and from the) Ryblus bear frequently the 
context this tribe appears to have been located in Ara- Inte, who padbig.fartsy 


bia Deserta, being mentioned in connection with Te- 
ma and Dedan: this may render it uncertain whether 
the descendants of Nahor's son are intended, although 
a migration south of the Euphrates is by no means un- 
likely, and bad perbape already occurred in the time 
of Elihu, Some connect the territory of Buz with 
Buson, a Roman fort mentioned in Amm, Marc. xvili, 
10, and others with Basia in Arabia Petreea (see 
Schwarz, Paiet, p. 209), which, however, has only 
the first lotter in common with It. See Anapra. 


type of Astarte; also of 
search of the body of Osiris 
(CEckhel, ili, 350; Mém, de [ Acad. des Inecr. xxxiv, 

2). See Gzsat. Another city called Jabala, in 
Laodicea (Abulf. Syria, p. 109 5q.), must not be con- 
founded with the above, as it lay entirely beyond the 
region of Palestine. See Grsxrrs. 


Byfield, Nicholas, 4 Puritan divine, was bern in 
Warwickshire, 1579, and entered Exeter Colloge, Ox- 
ford, 1596. After serving as rector of St. Peter's, 
Chester, he became vicar of Isleworth in 1616, and 
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died in 1622. ‘‘He bad an excellent character for 
learning, sound judgment, quick invention, and suc- 
cess in the ministry.” He published A Commentary 
om 1 Peter, Chapters ‘-iis (Lond, 1687, fol,): — The 
Promises (Lond. 1647, 12mo) :—Exposition Ly the Colos- 
eians (Lond, 1615, fol.) :—Assurance of God's Love and 
Man's Salvation d, 1614, 8v0) :—Ezposition of the 
4 ’ Creed (Lond, 1626, 4to).—Darling, Cyclopedia 
Bibliographica, |, 685; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, 


£, 817. 
Byfield, Richard, an lish Nonconformist, 
brother of Nicholas, was toe ecan stod- 


ied at Cambridge, and became curate of Isleworth, 
He held the living of Long-Ditton during the Com- 
monwealth, and was ejected at the Restoration. Hoe 
‘was a member of the sans ey apt 
orous opponent of prelacy and su: on, He 
1664, mae his writings were The Light of Faith 
(Lond. 1680, 8v0):—The Doctrine of the Si (Lend. 
1682, 4to):—The Power of the Christ of God (Lond, 
1641, 4to) :-—The Gospel's without Prejudice to the 
Law (Lond. 1659, em, 870).—Darling, Cyclop. Biblio- 
i, 685; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 817. 

Byles, Maruer, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born in Boston, March 26, 1706, graduated at 
Harvard 1726, and was installed pastor of the Hollis 
Street church Dec. 20,1783. He was made D.D, et 
Aberdeen 1765. He was a Tory in politics, and was 
therefore dismissed from his charge in 1776. He spent 
the remainder of his days in private life, and died July 
5,1788. Dr. Byles was distinguished for literary taste 
and exuberant ie He published a Poem on the Death 

George I and the Accession of George IT (1727) :—an 

on the Death of Hon. Bante Oliver (1782) :—a 

ical Epistle to Gov. Belcher on the Death of his Lady 

(1788) :—a Poem on the Death of the Queen (1788) :— 

Poems: The Com ion, The God of Tempest and 

Earthquake (1744); and a number of essays and occa- 
sional sermons.—Sprague, Annals, i, 876. 

Bynseus, Anruony, a Dutch divine and scholar, 
was born at Utrecht, Aug. 6, 1654, and studied the an- 
clent languages under Grevius. After his ordination 
to the Protestant ministry he devoted himself to the 
Ortental languages, and became an eminent echolar in 
Hebrew and Syriac. He died at Deventer, Nov. 8, 
1698, Among bis writings are De Calceis Hebreorum 
(Dort, 1482, 12m0) :—Explicatio Hist, Evang. de Nativi. | 
tate Christi (Dort. 1688, 4¢0):—De Natali Jesu Christi 
(Amst. 1689, 4to); with sermons and commentaries in | 
the Dutch language.—Hoefer, Nowe, Biog. Générale, ' 
vil, 981. 


Byssus. See Lurex. 

Bythner, Vicrozinvs, a native of Poland, who 
came to England, matriculated at the University of 
agi and read Jeckiten onl Heer there for years. 

‘e then passed some time mbridge, and about 
arena, yornaral where he . - . 

) 670, ong his writings are Leti 
the Soul (1686, 80) Tabula Directoria poh, 
(Oxford, 1687, 8v0) :—Manipulus Messis Magna (Lond. 
, 1639, vo); is Lingua Sancta (Camb. 1648, 8vo): 
—Lyra ica Davidis Regis (Lond, 1645, 12mo; 
1650, 8vo), containing a a apg explanation of 
all the Hebrew words in Psalms; often reprinted; 
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calls it the “most valuable help to the critical and 
grammatical study of the Pealms."”—Hoefer, Nowe. 
Biog. Générale, vii, 956; Allibone, Dictionary of Au- 
thore, i, 824, 

By-ways (nitp>py Mine, orackoth’ abalbal- 
loth’, tortuous paths; Sept. ido! ducrpaypiva:). There 
are roads in Palestine, but it is very easy to turn out 
of them and go to a place by winding about over the 
lands, when such a course is thought to be safer. Dr. 
Shaw mentions this in Barbary, where he says they 
found no hedges, or mounds, or enclosures to retard or 
molest them. To this Deborah doubtless refers in 
Judges v, 6, “In the days of Jael, the high-ways were 
unoccupied, and the travellers walked through by- 
ways,” or “ crooked ways,"’as inthe margin. Bishop 
Pococke says that the Arab who conducted him to Je- 
rusalem took him by night, and not by the high road, 
but through the fields; ‘and I observed,’’ he remarks, 
“that he avoided, as much as he could, going near any 
village or encampment, and sometimes stood still, as I 
thought, to hearken."” The same insecurity to travel- 
Jers exists in modern times in Palestine when any dis- 
turbance of the government occurs, See Roan, 


By-word represents in the Auth. Vers. the follow- 
ing Heb. words: NP, mil/ah’ (Job xxx, 9), a scord or 
speech (as elsewhere rendered); 50%, mashal’ (Psa. 
xliv, 14), a or parable (as elsewhere); so the 
kindred >in, merkol” (Job xvil, 6); but properly 
M3"3¢, sheniaad’, sharp words in derision (Deut. xxvii, 
87; 1 Kings ix, 7; 2 Chron. vil, 90; “taunt,” Jer 
xxiv, 9). 

Byzantine Churoh See Gerrx Caurce. 


Byzantine Recension, the text of the Greek 
N, T. In use at Constantinople after it became the metro- 
politan see of the Eastern empire. The readings of 
thie recension are those which are most commanly 
found in the common printed Greek text, and are also 
‘most namerons in the existing manuscripts which cor- 
respond to it, a very considerable additional number 
of which have recently been discovered and collated 
by Professor Scholz. The Byzantine text is found in 
the four Gospels of the Alexandrian manuscript; it 
eee ortainel Hey Cormeen version was 
le, and was cited by tom and by Theophy- 
lact, bishop of Bulgaris.—Horne, /ntroduction, t 
See Recexstox (or MSS.). i 
Bsovius (Beowsar), Asnasaw, a Polish Roman- 
ist divine, was born at in 1567. He studied 
at Cracow, where he became a Dominican. He subsc- 
quently taught philosophy st Milan, and theology at 
Bologna. On his return into Poland he became prior 
of the Dominicans at Cracow, and contributed greatly 
to the extension ofthe order. Pope Pius V called him 
to Rome, where he was employed on a continuation of 
the Annals of Baronius from A.D. 1198 to 1532; and 
he completed nine volumes (xiii to xxi), which were 
printed at Cologne, from 1616 to 1680, and at Rome ia 
1672. Among his other writings are Historia Exclesi- 
astica ex Baroni annalsbus Aistoriis excerpta (Col. 1617, 
8 Sta, Since super Canticum Salve Re~ 
gina (Venice, 1598):—Sacrum Pancarpium (Sermons) : 
rebue gestie Semmorum Pontificum (Col. 1619 an 


translated into English by Dee, under the title The 
Tare of David (Lond, 1836, 8vo; 1847, 8v0). Horne 


1622, 4to). He died at Rome, Jan, 81, 1637.—H , 
Nowy, Biog. Gindrale, vil, 989, a a 
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